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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


P. 13b, 1 . 5, read. Nr. 24 and 31, instead of Nov. 24 and 31. 

P. i8 a , 1 . 32, read: 1894, Nr. 1, instead of Nov. 1, 1894. 

P 38b, 1 . 4 from beneath: the words “The Bustan . . . and” are to be cancelled. 

P. 74b, 1 23, instead of 1385, to be read 1386. 

P. 88b, 1 . 30, instead of Nov. 2, to be read: Sept. 3. 

P. 109b, 1 . 3, read* 63ft, instead of 620 (Feb. 2, 1222). 

1 . 49, 64, instead of Nablus, to be read Nablus. 

P. 112a, 1. 46, 69, instead of v., to be read iv. 

P. 203a, 1 23, 26, 37, instead of Kaifa, to be read Kaifa. 

P. 234b, 1. 42, to be added or ishbIliya 
P. 238a, 1 9, instead of 275, to be read 235. 

1. 62, instead of / o., to be read della nascita . 

P 256a, 1. 33 and 39, read* third, instead of second. 

P 272a, 1 46, instead of Khalli^an, to be read KhallikSn. 

P. 308a, 1. 28, read* two, instead of a. 

P 308, addition of the author to the art. Shammar. Palgrave may be relied on for the mam facts. 

He certainly went to Shammar, Kasim and Riyad; Doughty was convinced of this He is 
untrustworthy in details, lie sketched in times, distances, incidents very imperfectly remem- 
bered (Kindly communicated by Dr D. G Hogarth). 

Art Shati akIya Cf. further Muhammad Ghushi b. Hasan b. MQs 5 Shattarl, Gulzar-i 
Abiar, Cod. Calc, especially fol 92 sqq , Ethe, Cat Pets MSS India Office, N°. 1 91 3 ; 
Iwanow, Cat, Pers MSS , A SB, N° 1303, do, Curzon Coll, N° 434 
P 314b, 1 6, instead of Constantine, lead. Constantius. 

P. 330 a , 1 . 53, 56, instead of I)6renbouig, to be read Derenbourg 

P. 389a, Art. SHUi'AT The last sentence is to be lead as follows. In the year 1300 of the era of 

the Seleucids (989 a d ), according to al-Biruni, the stars of the 9 th and iodi stations 

set on the 3 rd of ShubJt, those of the 23 rd and 24 th rose on the i6* h of that month. 

P 414b, I 5, instead of 434, to be read 454 

P 506b, 1 10, Add The place occurs on a map by Rawlmson, m J R G S, x (1841). 

1 8 beneath, insert According to R Bell (cf. Ins The Origin of Islam in its Christian 
Environment , London 1926, p. 52, note) sut a is derived from Syriac suita, also found m 
the foims surta and su?ta , winch is used m the sense of “writing”, especially a a portion 
of scripture”. 

P. 612b, 1 . 38, instead of: naivet6 of his language, when expressing terror, read naivety of his 
dialectal language 

P 636a, 1. 5, instead of Muhadirah, to be read Mnhadara, 

P. 660b, 1 2, instead of 1101, to be read 1099 

P. 679b, 1. 44, instead of Kala 3 fin, to be read Kal& 3 un. 

P 689a, 1, 18, instead of Cernya^v, to be read* Cemyiew 

P. 735, Art. Tha c lab. To be added* cf Ign. Kratchkovsky, Le manusait du u httab al-muj£alasdt ” 
de Tdlab au Musee Asiatique ( Comptes Rendus de VAc . des sciences de V U. R. S. S., 1930, 
p 211— 217). 

P 804b, 1. 62, instead of Orgine, to be read Ortgtne. 

P. 855b, 1 45^ instead of Ghat and Ghadames, read: ei-Barkat and Fehout and an important 
rectification of the frontier in the region of Ghat and Ghadames. 

P. 885a, 1 . 9, instead of c Ukud , to be read* c Ukud 

1 . io, instead of Mohammedan, to be read *. Mohammadan. 

P. 976 s , 1 . 42, instead of Nuh I, to be read Nasr b. Ahmad. 

P. 98o a , to the first alinea to be added* The building of the monument of Firdawsi has been 
taken m hand by the Committee for the Preservation of National Monuments (An&uman-i 
atliar-i tntlli ) 

P. 987b, 1 . 28, instead of Ahwas, read: Al^was. 

P. 988b, 1 . 7, instead of 826, read: 282. 

P 990a, 1 . 17, add: Sismondi (1813), Fauriel (1846), von Schack (1865), Burdach (1918), Singer, 
Asln (1919) and Nykl (1931) have made enquiries into the possibilities of contact between 
Orient and Occidens regarding this point. 

1 . 58, add: Finally the c udhn love became an abstract idea of beauty. 

1 . 60 sq,, read * /$ 4 hirl, Kitab al-Zahra ; extracts have appeared in my Recueil de textes 
medtti (Pans 1929;, p. 232 — 240; the text will be edited by Nykl, who has also translated 
the Jaw# of I bn Hazm ( The Dov/s Neck-rtng, Paris 1931 )* 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


P. 994®, 1 . 43, to be read. Umaiyad period. Creswell thinks that it was rebuilt by the 'AbbSsid 
prince c IsS b. Musa; this would lead to its identification with Kasi Mukatil, which was 
one of the last stations of Husain before Karbala 5 (cf. my Mission , 1 47, col. 2). 

P. 1048a, 1. 35, instead of Saber, to be read : Sallier. 

1 . 37, after a by”, insert: G. R Potter (London 1929, following Derenbomg and Schumann) 
and by. 

1. 60, read, many, instead of any. 

1 . 63, to be added* cf al-Muktataf \ xxxiv. (1908), p 308 sq, 

P. 1049k, 1 3, instead of Saber, to be lead Sallier 

1 . 9, to be added: and Ph Hitti, in R. A, A. D., x, (1930), p. 5 1 3 — 5 2 5 > 59 2 — 603. 

1. 52, instead of 1200, read 1136k 

P. 1052k, 1 . 52, to be added* a Wakaf-Me^rif Direction (“Vakufsko-meanfsha direkcija”). 

P. 1063, Art. c Uzair To be added to the Bibliography Joshua Finkel, in Macdonald Presentation 
Vol , Princeton 1933, p 162 

P. 1177a, art. Yuruks, Bibliography To be added Turkmen c Adilretleri , cd by the General direction 
of the affairs of the nomads and the emigrants, Istanbul 1334 (by 

With the addition “translated from Geiman”), esp p. 33 — 45 and p 178 — 184 \ 
Ahmet Refik, AnadoliCda Tuik Auteilert (966 — 1200 ), Istanbul 1930 (contains several 
documents concerning the Turkish nomadic tribes in the period between 1 559 and 1786); 
All Riza, Cenupta Turkmen Oymaklarl , 1 , Istanbul 1931 — 1932 (review by T Kowalski, 
in Anhtv Orientdlni , vi 296 — 304), E M Hoppe, The Yuruks , in J R A 5 , 1 933 > 
p. 25 — 28, vols 11 and m of the work of All Riza have been published at Ankara in 
1 933 5 they contain further inteiesting discussions and photogiaphs regarding the Yuruks. 

(F Bajraktarevic) 

P. 1183a, 1 . 22, to be read as follovys and Zabag are ruled by the same king. Ishak b Tmian, 
d. in 907, mentions etc , 

1 . 7 ab infra , in stead of Sumatrabhumi, read Sumutrabhumi 
P 1183k, 1 24, in stead of Wai , lead wat , 

1 32, in stead of eastern, read western , 

1 . 35, to be added G Coedes, Les inscriptions malaises de ! 'privy va , Bull de TIu fianf. 
de T Extreme-Orient , xxx , 1930, p 337 — 380, G Ferrand, Quatre textes eptgraphujues de 
Sumatra et de Banka , J A , 1932, p 271 — 326 and the literature cited there 
1 . 37, in stead of Malaya, read Malayu , 

P. 1213k, Bibliography. To be added Malatl (d 377=987), Kitab al-lanbih wa ’ l-Radd \ MS 
Damascus (private copy Makes the chief of the Z a Zaidl, a political opponent of the 
saiynls and the Arabs), Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid, Shark Nahdj al-Balagha , Cairo, n. d., 11. 
310 — 362 — The Shu c ubi author Ahmad b al-Mu c alli c AmmI, from Basra, has written 
a Kitab Akhbar Sahib al-Zarnij , which is lost (Astarabadi, ManhaJy al-Makal , lith Teheran 
1306, p 30). The orthodox Sh i c Is emphasise, as an apocalyptic coincidence, the zuhur 
of this rebel and the ghaiba of their mahdl (Ibn Zainab Nu c m5nl, Kitab al-Ghaiba , lith 
Teheian, p. 73 — 75 )- 
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§A C (SuwX c ; m. or f. in Arabic) a measure 
for grain “of the valufe* of 4 mudd (tnodtus) ac- 
coidmg to the custom of Medina” {Lisan). If the 
cubical contents of the f 3 c , like that of the mudd , 
varied with town and district as far as commer- 
cial transactions were concerned, the value of the 
; 3 C was from the canonical point of view fixed 
in religious law by the Prophet in the year 2 a.h. 
when he laid down the ritual details of the or- 
thodox feast of \*Id which carried with it 

the compulsory giving of alms called Zakat al-ftt ) , 
the value of which m gram was one for each 
membfcr of a family. It was, of course, t^e of 
Medina that was chosen as the standard measuie 
and the mudd of Medina henceforth was called 
mudd al-nabi 

This primitive mudd of orthodox Islfim was 
standardised by Zaid b. Thabit , and it is from 
this standard that the mudd' s and r 3 c ’s made 
henceforth for religious use seem to have been 
copied more or less accurately. This is, at least, 
what I have been able to prove for the Maghrib 
fiom various documents. According to these do- 
cuments, the official capacity of the mudd al-nabi 
would be approximately 5 gills ^.nd that of the 
fa* 5 pints. 

The Muslim jurists give the following estimates 
of this measuie. For them the value of the sa c 
is 26 2 / 3 ntl, the ritl being equivalent to 128 
Meccan drams and the dram 50 2 / 5 grains of 
barley. We see how lacking in precision this de- 
finition is If there is no mudd or sa* availab^p 
the quantity of grain to be distributed for the 
Zakat al-ftfr is measured with the hands held 
together, half open, with palms upwards. 

Lastly, besides this use of the fS c and of the 
mudd al-nabi , these measures are further used m 
certain measurements required by religious law : 
I. to calculate the Zakat and 2. to measure the 
minimum quantity of water necessary for an or- 
dinary ablution ( wudu 3 , a mudd ) and for general 
a * 5 °). 

Bib hograp hy : The Arabic dictionaries, 
especially the Muhi( al-Muhl{ (Beyrout 1870), 
ii. 1221, col. 1; the treatises on Muhammadan 
law and the collections -of HadUh; Alfred Bel, 
Note sur troxfoanciens vases en cuiv? e grave , 
trouves a Fh et servant a mesurer Vaumone 
legale du Fi(r {Bull. Archeology Paris 1917, 
p. 359 — 387, illustrated), where further refer- 
ences are given. (Alfred Bbi) 

k SA C A (a.), a time, a period of time, espe- 
cially the hour. Following the custom of the 
Greek astronomers, a distinction is made between 
the equal or astronomical Sidereal) hour, s 3 *a 
falaklya , which corresponds to a revolution of the 
heavens of the fixed stars through 15 0 and' is also | 

The EncyclopaIdia of IslXm, IV \ 


called mustawiya (uniform), and the unequal, cur- 
ved, mu c wadji&a, also an hour of time, zamaniya , 
which is the result of dividing day and night each 
into 12 hours and therefore vanes with latitude 
and season and m the higher latitudes becomes 
quite absurd. — In the language of religion sola 
is also the hour of death and the hour of the 
resurrection (see $iyama). To measure the course 
of the hours of day and night “hour-machines” 
{alat al-sofat) are used. Just as the German word 
Uhr from hora (Greek l&pa) exists alongside of 
hot ologium {horloge\ so in Arabic we have salat 
and sa*a as names of the clock. Other names may 
be recognised as corruptions of Greek loan-words, 
like binkam or pingan from x(va%, manga na from 
iz&yyavov, or translations Ilk €%ttrrakat al-md* from 
KtM'vZpoc . , others are of Persian, prigin like targahara 
(from tarkihar = patena). That the quadrant 
and the astrolabe were used for measuring 
astionomical time is well known and will not be 
discussed here nor will the use of the gnomon 
or s unclock in its various foims as a horizontal 
or vertical clock. What we call clocks in. the 
stricter sense are the sand and* water 
clocks and similar mechanisms known from an- 
cient times, which had already^been provided by 
the Byzantines with arrangements to cause balls 
to fall, to strike bells, to extinguish lamps, to 
cause figtftes or musical automatons to work and 
thus call the attention of a person to the passage 
of time without his paying special attention or 
make him hear or see it from a distance. It is 
noteworthy that the oldest account of a clock from 
the Muslim East is found in Einhard’s Annals. 
He tells us under the year 806/807 that the Emperor 
Charlemagne’s Ambassador Radbert died on the 
way back from the Caliph’s court, while Abdella, 
the envoy of the “king of the Persians”, 1. e the 
Cdliph HSrun al-Rashld arrived with monks from 
Jerusalem and brought with him a wonderful clock, 
description of which is given by Emhard. E. 
ledemann and F. Hauser have devoted special 
attention to the investigation and explanation of 
Arabic sources. The most important work on clocks 
is Isma c il b al-Razzaz al-Djazarl’s Kilab fi mdrtfal 
al-ffiyal al-handasiya of the year 602=1205/6 
(cf. Suter, Die Mathcmatiker und Astronomen der 
Araber y p. 137, N°. 344; cf. p. 226 sql). The 
author describes here in all detail of con* 
struction ingenious clocks, which get their name 
from the particular figure that appears on them 
(ape-clock, elephant-, sharpshooter-, writer-, drum- 
mer-clock, etc.). Another important work is Ri^wan 
b. Muhammad al-Kfeurfisanf’s treatise on the clock 
on the C£b&ir 3 B Gate at Damascus (cf. Suter, op. 
cit , p. 136 sqy N®. 343). Of clocks with wheels, 
which first reached the East in the xvi* h century, 
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an account is given by Ta^l al-Dln in a woik 
composed in 1552/3. The clocks of King Alfonso 
of Castile owe their perfection to Moorish skill 
Bibliography : E Wiedemann, B titrate SB PMS 

Erlg., in. (1905), p. 255, v. (1905), p. 40^ 
vi. (1906), p. II, x. (1906), p. 348, xii. (1907), 
p. 200, xxxiv (I 9 H), P- * 7 i bx. 

272; E. Wiedemann and F. Hausei, Vber die 
Uhren tm Bereich der islamischen Nultur , Nova 
Acta , vol. c, N°. 5 (Halle 1915); do., Uhr dcs 
Archimedes , Nova Acta , vol. cm, N rt 2 , E. von- 
Bassermann-Jordan, Die Geschichte der Zcitmes - 
sung nnd der Uhren . (J. Rusk a.) 

SA c ADA (a.) felicity, good fortune. The 
root s- c -d and some of its derivatives is associated 
in various connections with pre-Islamic Arab con- 
ceptions Its general meaning is given as “auspi- 
cious, fortunate ( y-m-n , opposite n-h-s). The proper 
name Sa'd (feminine Su c ad, see the article sa c d) 
may therefore be synonymous with Hebrew names 
like Benjamin and Gad. Sa c d is also found as 
the name of a god, Wellhausen (Beste arabischen 
Heidentums 2 , p. 65) suggests that al-Sa c Ida (a 
house round which the Arabs used to iuu) was 
originally an epithet of al-'Czza. Sa c d followed by 
the genitive also often occurs as the name of a 
star (cf. also the articles sa'd, al sa'dan) and as 
the name of a tribe 

The form Sa c daika in the talbiya formula (which 
is especially used oh the Iladjdj but also in the 
salat, see the article talbiya) may be very closely 
connected with the root meaning (=y-m-n) y cf, 
however, the Arabic dictionaries under s- c -d 

Sa c ada (also with a following noun in apposi- 
tion, in the proper name Sa'adat C AH Khan, see this 
article) seems to be a specifically Muslim term 
(opposite: shakdwa). It is not found in the Korean, 
m Hadlth it has an eschatological colouring (cf 
yawm al-sddda, day of the resurrection, Dozy, 
Supplement , s v ), especially in connection with 
predestination It is said, for example, that the 
people of sdada are helped by God towards works 
of sa c ada (al-Bukhari, Dj aricifiz^ bab 83*; Muslim, 
Nadar , trad. 6, al-Tirmidhi, Nadar , bab 3). As 
a result of a development of a train of thought 
common to monotheistic religions, the word in 
the combination ahl-al-ScIdda = the Muslims (cf. 
Dozy, op . ett) assumes a less exclusive meaning. 
In court language it means majesty, highness 
and Ddr al-S court (Dozy s v ) Dei - 1 Se^ddet is 
a name for Constantinople and Se'adeth a title 
in the Turkish official hieiarchy. 

B ibltogr aphy in the article itself. 

(A. J Wensinck) 

SA'ADAT c ALl KHAN, Nawab of Oudh 
(q. v ), from 1798 to 1814, on the death of his 
brother, Asaf al-Dawla, m September 1797, a 
reputed son, Wazir C AII Khan, who had been 
purchased by the late Nawab but never formally 
adopted, had been appointed to succeed, but four 
months later he was set aside as incompetent, and 
the British Governor-General, Sir John Shore, in- 
stalled in his place Sa'adat c AlI Kh2n, who had 
been living under British protection in Benares 
since 1776. His reign is noteworthy for the ex- 
tension of British control over the Oudh terri- 
tories. A treaty concluded with the late Nawab 
in 1775 had placed these territories under the 
protection of the East India Company, which 
undertook to provide troops for their defence in 
return ^or an annual subsidy j in 1798, a fresh 


treaty increased the subsidy to 7 6 lakhs a year 
and transferred the fort of Allahabad to the 
Company as an arsenal, the Company undertaking 
to maintain a body of 10 000 men for the defence 
of the Nawab’s dominions both against internal 
and external enemies. The mutinous behaviour of 
the Nawab’s troops prompted the new Governor- 
General, the Marquis Wellesley (1798 — 1805), to 
propose that this useless and dangerous force, 
which Sa'adat 'All Khan had himself declared 
would be useful only to the enemy, should be 
disbanded and replaced by the Company’s troops. 
Alarmed by the dangers that threatened his per- 
son, Sa'adat c Ali Khan was at first eagei foi this 
reform, but afterwards refused his consent, and 
only in 1801 yielded to pressure and signed the 
Treaty of Lucknow; this relieved him from all 
pecuniary obligations to the Company, by the 
cession of six distncts yielding a revenue equal 
to the cost of the Company’s tioops, and the 
NawSb undertook to introduce into his territories 
a system of administration conducive to the pros- 
perity of his subjects and calculated to check the 
ruin that threatened the resources of his country. 
He carried out his promise so effectually as to 
leave behind him the reputation of having been 
the wisest and stiongest admmistratoi that Oudh 
had evei known He died in 1814 and was suc- 
ceeded by his second son, Ghazf al-Dln Haidar. 

Bibliography. Saiyid Ghulam 'All, c I mad 
al-Sa"d/at , p. 169 — 1 74 (Lucknow 1897), Durga 
Prasad, Biistdn-i-Awadh , p. 99 — 109 (with por- 
trait, Lucknow 1892), Sir C U Aitchison, 
Collection of Treaties relating to India , I, p. 
1 18 — 137 (Calcutta 1909), Sir John Malcolm, 
The Political History of India from 1784 
to 1S23 , I, p. 170 — 177, 273 — 283 (London 
1826), A Selection from the Despatches of the 
Marquess Wellesley , ed by S J. Owen, p 
188—207 (Oxford 1877), II C. Invm, The 
Gaiden of India , or chapters on Oudh history 
and affairs , p 100 — 111 (London 1880) 1 he 
following sources appear to be still unpublished 
Ilarsukh Rle, Mad/ma c al-Afchbar (Brit. Mus., 
Or 1624), Muhammad Muhtashim Khan, Tidtikh- 
# i-Muhtaphun (Bankipore Public Library, N°. 605). 

SAB C , SAB C A, the number seven, which has 
a special significance for Muslims as for other 
— Semitic and non-Semitic — peoples. The pre- 
ference for this number m various conceptions 
and actions goes back in part to boil owing from 
Jews, Christians and other peoples but m part 
was already indigenous among the pre-Muhamma- 
dan Arabs The latter is doubtless true of the 
sevenfold tawaf around the Ka'ba, the sevenfold 
course between al-Safa and al-Marwa (cf. sa c y) 
and the sevenfold casting of stones at the Iladjdj 
(see ejamra i. 1012 sq.). Another series of these 
beltcfi, is connected with peculiarly Muslim cus- 
toms and views As early as the Korean we find 
mention of the seven Math 3 nl (xv. 87), which ex- 
pression is usually referied to the faltha , which 
consists of seven ven.es (cf. A. Geiger, Was hat 
Mohammed axis detn Judenthume aufgenotnmen ? , 
pi 58). 'I he Muslim community bases its right to 
acknowledge vanae lectiones of the sacred text of 
the Kur 3 an on one (of many) explanations of the 
tradition, that the Koi^an was revealed in seven ahi uf 
(Bukhari, Khuffimai, bab 4; Fad ail al-NoPdn, 
bab 4, 27, Muslim, §alat al-Musdjirin^ trad. 270 — 
274, Abu DS 5 ud, Witr, 6ab22; Nas Hi, If tit alt bab 
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37 etc.; cf. Goldziher, Die Richtungen der is- 
lantischen Koranauslegung , Leiden 1920, p. 37 sqq.). 
In matters relating to ritual purity the figure 
three has as a rule the preference ($f. UIAlXhi) 
We are only told that soiled vessels should be 
cleansed seven times (e. g. Muslim, Tahara , trad. 
89 — 93; Abu Da 5 Gd, Tah&ra, bab 37). Ritual pro- 
stration should take place on seven parts of the 
body (Bukhari, Adpan , bab 133, 134, 137, 138; 
Muslim, §alat , trad 227; Abu Da 5 ud, §alat, 
bab 150 etc.). In another case seven alternates with 
four, namely in the grouping of commands and 
prohibitions (Bukhari, al-Mazalim wa'l-Ghadab, 
bab 5; Muslim, Libas , trad. 3 etc ; cf. Bukhari, 
Tabura, bab 40 ; /Laid, bab 26, etc.) , in the dating 
of the Lailat al-Kadr seven is found as well as 
the, in this case much more frequent, numeral 
ten (Bukhari, Lailat al-Kadr , bab 2) 

On the Chnstian model the deadly sins are 
limited to seven (Bukhari, Wa$aya, b 5 b 23 ; Hudud , 
b§b 44; Muslim, Iman , trad 144), but other clas- 
sifications are also found. 

In cosmology also the number seven is a fa- 
vourite, on£ which may be partly due to boi- 
rowing. There are seven heavens and seven earths 
(Sura 11. 27; Bukhari, Bad* al-Klialk, bab 2) Hell 
has seven gates (Suia xv 44) , Medina also ultimately 
has seven gates ( Bukhari, Fitan , bab 26) Cf. 
further the article sab c Iya. The number seven is 
particulaily fiequent in medicine and magic. Water 
was pouied over the sick Muhammad in seven 
waterskins (Bukhari, Witdu 3 , bab 145), ulcerated 
parts of the body are cauterised seven times 
(BukhJri, Tamanni , bab 6) In Doutt6, Magie et 
religion dans V AJnque du noi d (Algieis 1909), 
p. 154, there is an account of a djadwal con- 
sisting of 7 X 7 squaies, of which the upper row 
contains the “seven seals”. In the same work the 
text of the amulet of the saPa c uhtid is given (p. 
1 1 2) Cf further the same book, p 91, 100, 118 

Numbeis like seventy (saPuna), seven 
hundred, etc. have also a special significance. 
Earthly fire is desuibcd as one seventieth pait 
of hell-fire in strength (Bukhari, Bad? al-Khalk , 
bab 10). The sweat of the children of men on the 
Day of Resuireption will percolate seventy eWs 
into the earth (Bukhari, Rikak , bab 47). When a 
sevenfold istighfar is mentioned, we are probably 
to assume New Testament influence in this case 
(Sura ix 81) Seventy thousand membeis of Mu- 
hammad’s Umma will go straight to Paradise 
without a day of reckoning (Jusab , Bukhari, Bad 3 
al-Khalk , bab 8; Muslim, I man , trad. 316; T lr- 
midhl, Kiyama , bab 12, 16); seventy thousand will 
enter with radiant countenance (Bukhari, Libas , 
bab 18; RtkSk , bab 50, 51; Muslim, Dj anna , trad. 
14 — 17); seventy thousand through the intercession 
of a member of the community (Dfirimi, Rikak , 
bab 87), seventy thousand in Paradise will be given 
the appendage to the liver of the fish to eat 
(Bukhari, Rikak , bab 44; Muslim, $tfat al-Muna- 
fikin , trad. 30). The Bait al-Ma'miir is entered 
daily by seventy thousand angels, who never 
return there again (Bukhari, AfanSjdb al-An$Hr , 
bab 42). 

We may safely assume that the number seven 
was regarded as a rounded whole; but it is going 
too far, following out this conception, to try to 
derive with Hehn the root s-o~ z and its equivalents 
in other Semitic languages from the root £/i-b- c 
(work quoted below, p. 9* 


Bibliography : J. Hehn, Siebenzahl und 

Sabbat bei den Babylomern und im alien Testa- 
ment {Leipzig. Semit Stud , 11. 5, Leipzig 1907) 
(A. J. Wensinck) 

SABA 3 , the name of the people and king- 
dom in South-western Arabia the first 
millennium B.C., frequently mentioned in the Old 
Testament, in Greek, Roman and Arabic literature 
and especially in the South Arabian inscriptions; 
the old Arabic sources, which are mainly mserfp- 
tions, and isolated references in Greek sources, 
give us further information regarding the history 
'of Saba 3 in the first centuries A. D. down to the 
period of Muhammad. In Assyrian, on the evidence 
of the cuneiform inscriptions down to the eighth 
century, SaPu w'as the name of a country, as was 
Shabi(a)t (also Shabt(i), S£aba) in the hieroglyphic 
texts, although of a comparatively late date In 
the Bible, Sh e ba was the name of a people and 
country and in the South Arabian inscriptions also 
Saba 3 means the land or kingdom and people 
(which is in keeping with the Sabaean constitu- 
tion). 

The oldest known literary references to Saba 3 
are, of course, the Semitic, especially those in the 
cuneiform inscriptions. While the oldest 
certain mentions only date from the eighth cen- 
tury, historical documents from Mesopotamia of a 
much earlier penod seem to refer to Saba 3 . For 
example Sabu in a Sumerian inscription of Arad- 
nannar, Patesi of I agash, a contemporary of the 
last kings of Ur, of the second half of the third 
millennium B C , is perhaps a name for the “land 
of the Sabaeans”. Hommel (in Hilprecht’s Explo - 
lations in Bible Lands , Philadelphia 1903, p.~ 739) 
speaks of Sabum of the time of the kings of Ur 
(after 2500 B. C ) as the Seba of the Old Testa- 
ment (“in Cential Arabia”; on this see also Die 
altisraehtische Uberlieferung , Munich 1897, p. 37). 
In the inscriptional narratives of the campaign 
of Tiglat-Pileser III (745 — 727) against North 
Arabia, among the tribes who offered their sub- 
mission we find Sabaeans mentioned, the oldest 
certain reference for this people Sargon II (722 — 
705) in his Annals (for the year 715) mentions 
the Arabs of the desert dwelling afar off, the 
Queen Sams! of Anbi already mentioned in the 
narrative of Tigiat-Pileser just quoted and the 
Sabaean Ithamar, who along with others brought 
rich gifts of tnbute (gold, frankincense, jewels, etc.). 
With the latter name Lenormant compared Ith c ia- 
mar, the name, known from inscriptions, of several 
rulers of the oldest penod of Saba 3 Schrader’s 
Keiltnsch) if ten und das Alte Testament^, (henceforth 
quoted as K A. T, p. 55) and Kiepert’s ( Lehrb . 
d '. alten Geogr ., p. 187) suggestion that the refe- 
rence here is not to the South Arabian Saba 3 has 
been rejected by D. H. Miiller (Burgen und Schlos- 
ser Sudarabiens , ii. (1881), p. 989 (do. mSabatsche 
Denkmaler , 1883, p. 108 against Delitzsch, Wo lag 
das Paradtes ? Leipzig 1881, p 303, who sought to 
locate the Sab’u of Sargon’s inscriptions m North 
^Arabia; cf. Winckler in the M.V. A, G , 1898, p. 
18; but see also W. M. Muller, Studien z. Vor - 
det asiaitschen Geschichte , ibid., p. 36); Glaser, 
Sktzze der Geschichte u. Geogtaphie At ab tens, 11. 
Berlin 1890, p. 263 and Gnmme ( Mohammed \ 
Munich X904, p. 18) from the fact that the tri- 
bute consisted of regular South Arabian products 
deduced that even in Tiglat-Pileser’s time, as in 
Sargon’s, the Sabaeans were South Afabians ; 
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others have more recently been inclined again to 
transfer It^amar’s abode to North Arabia (cf. M. 
Hartmann, Die arabische Ft age in Dev tslamtsche 
Orient , ii. Berlin 1909, p. 131, 458). 

From Sprenger’s point of view, who maintained 
it to be certain that Arabia was the original home 
of the Semites (Leben und Lehre dcs Mohammad , 
i. Berlin 1869, p. 241 sq and Die alte Geographte 
Arabiens , Bern 1875, P« 2 93 S( 1 \ following him 
Schrader, Z.D.M.G . , xxvn. 421 and other no- 
table authorities), which is still the view most 
generally held (cf. E. Meyer, Gesch . d Alter turns , 
1 3 . 2, p. 386 sq.), one can understand his untenable 
suggestion that the Sabaeans and the Mmaeans 
came from HadramSt and that the kmgdom of 
Saba 3 was founded from Shabwat (Geogr , p 162, 
230, 246, 248, 301) More recently Winckler (e. g 
K. A. T. 3 , 1903, p 7, II, 136*7,156, Die Volker 
Vordei astens in Der Alte Orient , 1. 2 , 1, 10) and 
Weber ( Arabten vor dein Is lam , p 3 sq ; West- 
asten in Hclmolfs Weltgeschichte , 111 3, 5, 220, 
225) have categorically declared Arabia to be the 
original home of the Semites Hommel ( G run dr 
der Geogr. u Gesch ichte des alien Orients 2 , 1. Mu- 
nich 1904, p. 10 sq ., 24, 80, 132) more cautiously 
sees in Eastern Arabia (including Chaldaea) at 
least the last starting point for the migration of 
all the Western Semites. Hartmahn, op cit , p. 
93 sqq. has adopted a decided position against this 
theory of the ougmal home There are well found- 
ed reasons against believing that Arabia should 
be regarded as the cradle of all Semitic peoples 
Even with this hypothesis and the assumption of 
an Arab migration based upon it (see most recently 
Westasien , p 226, but also the admission there 
p. 242) the relation between Arabia and Babylonia 
does not become absolutely clear The reverse is 
really more probable, that the superfluous popula- 
tion of the fertile Euphrates region was forced 
towards Arabia, in the first place to the pasture- 
lands bordering it on the west, from which Semi- 
tes naturally found their way back flora time to 
time. In spite of Noldeke’s arguments ( Die semi - 
tischen Sprachen 2 , Leipzig 1899, p. n) it is as 
little probable that Noith Afnca is the home of 
the Semites (so again Grimme, op. cit ., p. 6 sq , 
9 and other writers) or that theie was a south- 
northward tendency in the immigiation of the 
Sabaeans towards Afnca On the contrary there 
are indications, according to Guidi’s view ( Della 
sede primitiva dei popoh semtlict , in the Atti della 
R. Acad . dei Lmcei , 1879), which is defended by 
Jacob ( Altarab . Beduinenleben 2 , Beilin 1897, p 28 
sql), that the southern Euphrates territory w r as the 
oldest known home of the Semites, fiom which in the 
course of centuries migrations took place towards 
west and south. The way in which Arabia was peo- 
pled from there cannot, of course, be more definitely 
ascertained Probably the Semites did not penetrate 
into Arabia by a single route but by two main 
routes; the one, which may have been taken by 
he tribes out of whom rose the Mmaeans and 
Sabaeans of the historical period, seems to have 
led through the arable lands along the west coast 
to the south, somewhat on the line of the later 
caravan route, and the other along the western 
shore of the Persian Gulf to c Oman and IIadram<5t, 
roughly in the direction of the later eastern frankin- 
:ense route. The Sabaeans, or their mother-stock, 
vould naturally keep to the west and south coast 
egions,* which offeied the most suitable areas for 


settlement on accovmt of their good soil and water- 
supply. According Ito Hommel, the Sabaeans pro- 
bably first entered South Arabia from Bj 5 f m 
in North Arabia in the viu tl1 century B. C. (see 
Grundrtss , p. 1 42). 

The Old Testament (Gen., x. 7, I Chr., 1.9) 
calls Sh e ba the eponym of the land and people 
of South Arabia, the first son of Ra c m 5 , therefore 
a KOshite, but in Gen , x. 28 (I Chr., 1. 22) he 
is called a son of YoVt^n and in Gen., xxv. 3 
(I Chr., i. 32) a son of YokshSn, son of Abraham. 
These are not, however, references to three diffe- 
rent Shebas. a people with such extensive trading 
connections had obviously intermairied a good 
deal with neighbouts on the sea, on the caravan 
routes or in the stations and could therefore easily 
be given different genealogical classifications 
(Dillmann on Gen., x. 7). According to some, 
S e ba is originally identical with Shf^bU and only 
dialectically differentiated from it to distinguish 
the African Sabaeans (e. g. v. Kremer, Die sudara - 
bische Sage , Leipzig 1866, p 110*7; H II Muller 
in the tenth edition of Gesemus’s Hebr . Worterb .). 

The etymology of the name Saba 3 is not certain 
(on the best known attempts to explain it, — those 
of Kremer, Hommel, D H. Muller and Glaser — 
as well a» on other points see my more comprehen- 
sive treatment of the subject in Pauly-Wissowa- 
K roll’s Realenzycl. der klass. Altei tumswiss., s. v. 
Saba , henceforth quoted as R. E ., col. 1499. — 

1 The Bible shows that the Sabaeans supplied Syria 
and Egypt with spices, especially with frankincense, 
and also exported gold and jewels thither (cf. 
Psalms, lxxn. 15, Ezek , xxvu. 22; Isaiah, lx. 6; 
Jeiem., vi 20) and the Greek and Roman accounts 
(see below) agree with this. Other Biblical pass- 
ages, which describe the Sabaeans as a wealthy 
trading people — the essential feature of the Bi- 
blical account of Saba 3 — are Ezek, xxxvin. 13, 
Ps , lxxn 10; Job, vi 19 (referring to Sabaean 
caravans), 1. 15 [where the Sabaeans appear plun- 
dering in North Arabia; according to D. H.Miiller, 
Encyclopaedia Bntannica 9 , 1889, article Yemen , 
p 738, colonists or caravans, which occasionally 
combined robbery with trading, at any rate accord- 
ing to a good source (If. A T, p. 150, and the 
story is not a bold poetic fiction , as W. M. 
Muller, Studien , p. 36, note I suggests), according to 
Winckler, op. cit. (cf Hommel, Explorations , p. 
748), in the passage m Job the Sabaeans are 
thought of as Bedums of the North Arabian desert]. 
Joel, m. 8, mentions the Sabaeans as a a people 
far off” to whom the sons and daughters of Tyre 
and Sidon will be sold by Judah (cf. the mention 
of sacred slaves, e g from Gaza in South Arabian 
inscriptions; see Hartmann, op. cit ., p. 421). — 
To appreciate properly the much discussed story 
of the Queen of Sheba (I Kings, x. 1, 4, 10, 13; 
cf. II Chron , ix. 1 sq , 9, 12), who is said to have 
' visited Solomon, it is decisive that all that we 
know of Saba 3 and Ma c In contradicts the supposi- 
tion that there were queens there (K. A. 7 ’., p. 
237) In any case we are not to see in the story 
evidence of the existence of the rule of queens in 
‘Saba 3 , in which Glaser still believed (op, cit , p. 
380, 384 sq ., 403); also E. Meyer, Gesch . des Al- 
ter turns, i. 2, p 23), still less a support for the as- 
sumption that the o^est Sabaean inscriptions be- 
long to the ix*h or x th century, or that in the 
time of Solomon there was only one great land 
of the Sabaeans stretchlhg far to the north (Gla- 
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ser, op . cit., p. 403^ Nor have we to identify in 
the Sabaean princess a queen qf Yareb, the alleged 
ancestral home of the Sabaeans (Homjnel, Auf- 
satze und Abhandlutigen , henceforth quoted as 
A. A.) p. 231, note 1, 235, note 1, 272, 312^. 
and Weber, Studien , i. 32), but in all probability 
we have simply in the guise of fiction a memory 
of the existence of queens in North Arabia, of 
whom for example those of Aribi are known from 
history to have existed. The motif has also found 
a place among the Arabs (m Kor 5 5n xxvii. 16 sq.) 
and has been developed m the legend of Bilals 
[q. v.], Queen of Saba\ 

Next in chronological order come the references 
to Saba 5 m Greek tnb*d Roman literature. 
In the former the oldest is Theophrastus, Hist. 
Plants ix. 4, 2, a much discussed passage of great 
importance for history and topography, in which 
(on good authorities, perhaps even Androsthenes) 
Saba 5 and three other South Arabian kingdoms 
aie quoted as the place of origin of spices. In 
the sentence yiverxi 6 A ffixvoe xxi fj <r(xvpvx xxi 
xxer/x xxt i 'in rd xivxpicofxov ev ry rfiv ’A ptcpvv %sppovy<ru 
Trspt re Xx(32c xxi 'A$px(zvrx xxi Kir/(3xtvx (var. 
K xr&fixtvx) xxi MxfJi&hi (var. M«A /), <k does not 

mean, as many think, a town (namely Zafixi, the 
capital of the Sabaeans), but the land of Saba 5 , 
just as 'ASpxpvTx means the land of Hadramot 
(on the form of the name, the Gieek represen- 
tation of which has been wrongly interpreted 
among recent writers even by Th. Bent, Expedi- 
tion to the Hadramut in the Pi oc R Geogr. Soc , 
1 895, p 316 and Southern Arabia, 1900, p 71 sq , 
see R . E col. 1 300) and K tr/pxivx Kataban (see 
the art katabAn) The expression vrepi Zx(3x in 
this passage does not mean “around Saba 3 ”, as it 
has been translated e.g. by D. H. Muller, Hart- 
mann ( op cit , p. 420), und still more recently, 
but “in Saba 5 ’ 1 , 1. e “in the land of Saba 5 .” 

Theophrastus is obviously mentioning here the 
three well-known South Arabian territories and a 
fourth not so well-known, Mamali, as the areas 
which produce frankincense (A;'/3avc$, name of tree 
and resm, also A//3 xvwrdq, name of the resm, Arabic 
luban\ on the other Semitic equivalents see A’. E , 
col 1301)1 myirh (r/jivpvx, pivpov, etc , Arabic murr , 
also found m inscriptions), cassia and cinnamon 
( nunt perhaps not Semitic). On wrong modem 
interpretations of this passage and the passage of 
similar content in Herodotos, 111 107, particulaily 
for a refutation of the utterly unfounded proposal 
to read in Theophrastus SAPA (said to be foi Shahr , 
S&ehrtlt) instead of SABA, and also in Pliny, Nat. 
Hist ., xii. 52, and Solm, 710, Sara for Saba , and 
finally on Glaser’s (op cit., p. 41 j#) extraoidi- 
nary notion that Theophrastus’s statements regar- 
ding the South Arabian kingdoms refer to Somali- 
land in its whole extent, see R.E., col. 1302^. 
Noteworthy also are Theophrastus’s details (ix. 
4, 3—4, 7—10) regarding frankincense and myrrh 
(as legards which Theophrastus’s statement legard- 
mg the area which produces them is wrongly 
limited to Hadramot as a result of the already 
mentioned misinterpretation of the passage [in 
the above quoted Grundrtss d. Geographic,^. 
and following it again quite recently], ix. 4, 5 
on the Sabaeans as dwellers in a mountainous area, 
which yields myrrh and frankincense, and as ex- 
porters of tfyese products f on the honesty of 
the Sabaeans in intercourse with one another, 
which rendered the watdbing of the spice-bearing 


trees unnecessary (cf. Periplus Maris Erythraei , 
p. 32); concerning the temple of Helios, the most 
sacred in the land of the Sabaeans, which was 
used as a place for keeping the whole harvest of 
myrrh and frankincense, an instructive testimony 
to the worship of the sun among the South Arabians; 
for further details, as well as for information 
regarding the actual occurrence of these spice- 
trees in South Arabia see R. E., col. 1307^. and 
the quotations from and collocation of the travel- 
lers’ reports m A. Grohmann, Sudarabien als Wirt - 
schaftsgebiet, Vienna 1922, p. 128 sqq., 136 sqq , lastly 
on the attempt to connect Saba 5 with the land of 
frankincense, Punt, see R. E , col. 1312 sq). 

The next most anc ent Greek authority on Saba 5 
is contained in the much more copious statements 
of Eratosthenes preserved in Strabo, xvi. iv. § 2, still 
very important for the historical side of Sabaean 
studies, which in combination with the Theophrastus 
passage give a fairly clear picture of the oldest 
configuration of the South Arabian kingdoms as 
known to the Greeks and Europeans in general m 
the time of Eratosthenes. According to this authority, 
who, like Theophrastus, was able to make use of 
the results of the campaigns of Alexander as well 
as itineraries of sailors and caravan-travellers, there 
lived in South Arabia four main peoples the 
Meivx7oi on the Red Sea with their capital Kxpvx , 
next to them the Zxfioiioi with their capital Mapixfix, 
then the Kxrx(3xve7<; down to the straits and pass- 
age into the Arabian Gulf with the capital T&ptva, 
and farthest east the Xxrpxpuor7rxt with their (chief) 
town (?nfA/$) XafixTxtov All these towns were under 
absolute rulers (kings) and were prosperous. This 
passage (with the others in Strabo) contains the 
oldest known account of the respective topogra- 
phical situation of the four South Arabian king- 
doms with a complete list of the four principal 
nations and the capitals. The Sabaeans, according 
to Eratosthenes, were neighbours of the Mmaeans 
(see the article ma c !n for further information) It 
does not follow from his statement that the lat- 
ter lived in the territory on the Red Sea, that he 
thought the Sabaeans did not also live on the 
sea, as Glaser ( Skizze , p. 16) deduced and Weber (i. 9 
in the main text) was also inclined to conclude The 
correct inteipretation is m agreement with the 
evidence of Arabic sources and of other Greek 
and Roman authors, for example Agatharchides 
(Diodoros, 111. 46) and Pliny (vi 145) on Sabaean 
places on the Red Sea and the reference m Stephanus 
Byzantinus, Mxp/xfix n^rp67so\ie Zxfixtaiv xpd$ r$ 
*Epv$p& SaA &r<ry, referring expressly to the passage m 
Strabo, in which we c^n still see the correct idea 
that Saba 5 stretched down to the sea. According 
to the description of Eratosthenes, which naturally 
begins with the north (this disposes of W M. 
Muller’s doubts, Studien etc , p. 36, note 2), 
Saba’ was in his time bounded on the north 
by the kingdom of Ma c fn, on the south (and 
south-west) by Kataban and by HadramOt m the 
east. At that time the land of the Sabaeans stretch- 
ed to the west and south coasts, as it did in 
the time of Pliny (vi. 154; ad utraque maria 
poircctis gentibus)\ only their territory on the 
south coast, concerning which D. H. Mttller, Bur- 
gen, 11. 987, was rather doubtful, was larger. It 
apparently included the RaidSn coast between 
c Aden and Hawar (according to Glaser, p. 20). Gla- 
ser’s disbelief in the statement of Theophrastus 
to the effect that the Sabaeans also owned a part 
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of the frankincense coast, was unfounded and quite 
wrong, as well as* the alteration in the text which 
he proposed to suit his hypothesis in two .pass- 
ages in Theophrastus 'ZxpoCioi for Zx(3x7ot (Glaser, 
Punt , p. 45 sq \ cf. above). Pliny also (xn. 52), 
which Glaser, following SpreDger, had also to 
alter, repeats that the Sabacans had possession in 
the frankincense region, which Sprenger himself 
acknowledged ( Bcrnci kungen etc, ZD M £, xhv. 
505). Mxptxfix, the name of the capital of the 
Sabaeans according to Eratosthenes and Artemido- 
ros, reproduces the Aiabic name (inscriptions Ma- 
ryab, M 3 rib, in the authors Ma 5 rib) as accurately 
as possible with the suffixed vowel a. 

In the time of Eiatosthenes, the part of the 
west coast south of Saba 3 and the most western ly 
part of the south coast was inhabited by the Kx~ 
rx(3xve7f ; the eastern neighbours of the Sabaeans 
were the XxTpxfzcar7TXt whom he mentions last (see 
RE ., col. 1324 sq and the aiticle kataban) 

A comparison of the passage in Strabo \uth 
the list of South Arabian peoples in Thcophiastus 
(see above) shows that three of them arc men- 
tioned by both authois, the peoples of Saba 5 , Ha- 
dramot and Kataban, while our two authorities 
differ regarding the name of the fouith people, 
whom Theophrastus calls the UxpixXt (var MaA /) 
and Strabo the Metvx7oi. 1 he assumption of a corrup- 
tion in the text would easily restore perfect agree- 
ment between the two. Mordtmann foi example in 
the Z D M G, xxx. 323 has explained M x[xxXi as a 
corruption of Mivx7oi and D II Muller also ( R E 
in the articles Arabia , 11. 348 and Chatravns , where 
Eratosthenes is confused with Pliny, and Anzetger 
Ak. Wien , 1909, p. 4) has assumed that the reading 
MAINAIA may be restored with absolute certainty 
for MAMAAI in Theophrastus, that is to say both 
authors are referring to the Minaeans Put this 
proposed alteration in the text, which would take 
the oldest mention of the Minaeans among the 
Greeks back to the time of Alexander the Great, 
need not be considered absolutely necessary (Ilom- 
mel, Grundi iss y p 138 has also argued against it) 
The two Greek authors are wilting from different 
points of view the botanist is not so concerned 
as the geographer wuth giving a full list of South 
Arabian kingdoms but is only intei ested in those 
regions which yield spices The form Mamali also 
finds support in the Mxfjixhx koo^ of Ptolemy, vi. 
7, 5 . Sprenger who sticks to MxA» (op at , p 92, 
263, 266) identifies the latter without giving any 
evidence with Mahra (as does Hommel, op cit , 
p 137. “probably the Mahra coast”) Haitmann, 
op. at ., p 420, simply takes Mali for the land of 
the Minaeans without giving the slightest proof. 

Following the passage from Eratosthenes, we 
have in Strabo xvi iv § 5 sq. the relatively short 
account by a later authority, Artemidoros, of the 
land of the Sabaeans The people — very fortun- 
ately (cf. Agatharchides in Photius, § 97 and K Mul- 
ler, Gcogi . Giaec. Minor es , 1 . 186) — are called 
a a very powerful people” m whose land myrrh, 
frankincense and cinnamon grow and on the coast 
— a fact confirmed by modern travellers — the 
balsam tree also (cf. Theophrastus, iv. 4, x4 bxo- 
p&toxnov) and other aromatic trees and plants. 
Then follows information regarding the abundance 
of fruits in the land, regarding the capital Mariaba, 
laws and duties of the king, commerce and the 
wealth gained by the Sabaeans through trading, 
as w$ll^ as their agriculture and other details, 


w'hich are repeated in almost the same words by 
Diodoros (ni. 47) fiom Agatharchides, who was 
also Artemidoios’s authority — a fact which does 
not seem" fo have been appreciated in modern 
writers, who regard Artemidoros as ^an independent 
source. The above quoted leference to the occurr- 
ence of frankincense among the Sabaeans seems 
to be contradictory to Strabo’s (xvi., iv. § 2) note 
tyspsi A/(3avurdv (J,fo $ K«tt«/3 xvfx o-fxvpvxv bi y 
XxTpxfJL0or7rt^ following Eratosthenes 5 to remove 
the difficulty it has been assumed sometimes that 
there was confusion on the part of Eratosthenes 
and sometimes, as in quite recent winters, that 
the Katahanians had lands in the frankincense region 
and that there was later a change m their owner- 
ship by which part at least of Kataban passed to 
Saba 3 . However possible this may be and however 
little misgiving one may have about it m this 
case, it must also be boine in mind that Strabo’s 
sentence cannot be taken from its context and 
placed in another context as an argumentum ex 
silentio. From the statement that Katabania pro- 
duced frankincense it does not follow that Ka- 
tabania alone produced it and that it was not 
found elsewhere in South Arabia. Besides the 
substance of Eratosthenes’s lemark is only found 
in Strabo’s version 

Strabo (xvi., iv. § 23) goes on to give an account 
of the campaign against South Arabia of Aelius 
Gallus in the yeai 24 B C , based on direct infor- 
mation , he is the eaihest authority on the campaign 
(cf also 11 1 18, x vn 819, Pliny, vi. 160 and 

Dio Cassius, I111. 29 [= Zonaras, x 33]) The 
complete failure of this campaign, which was the 
first and most important direct contact between 
Rome and distant Saba 3 and which had been un- 
dertaken by Augustus, as Strabo tells us, in the 
hope of winning the wealth of the Arabs, espe- 
cially of the Sabaeans, was, as Glaser (op cit ., p. 
45 sq ) has alieady emphasised in contradiction to 
Stiabo’s version, the result of the ignorance of 
the Romans regarding the country and people 
and the want of any special preparations (on the 
specialist literature on the subject and modern 
cntics of the eastern policy of Augustus like Flu- 
gel, Mommsen, Wincklei, Glaser, Weber, Hartmann, 
on the accounts of the fighting in Strabo and Pliny, 
the route of Callus’s march — which Sprenger 
for example gives wrongly — and the minor mi- 
litary successes of the Romans regarding which 
the accounts differ cf R E , col 1344 , 1380 .$y.). 

In disagreement with the usual accounts (in d’An- 
villc, Gibbon, Kail Muller, Spienger, whom almost 
all recent writers followed, Kiepert, Mommsen, 
Zehme, Mordtmann, Aug Muller, D. H. Muller, 
Winckler, Weber) I only mention here that the 
farthest point reached by the Roman expedition, 
which Strabo (§ 24) calls Mxprvxfix, the town of 
the Q Vxf4.(iZ}xv7rca who were ruled by Ilasaros, the 
Motiumentum Ancyranum , v 22 and Pliny vi. 
160 call Mariba, was not the Sabaean capital 
Manb, as, following Vincent, Forbiger and Ritter, 
Glaser has again recently (op. cit , p. 57 sq ) nghtly 
emphasised and Landberg also, according to whom 
(. Arabica , v. 82) Strabo’s M xpfxfix (as it has gene- 
rally been written since the time of v Kremer instead 
of Mxpc6xj3x, although without any justification) 
is undoubtedly the Maryama the ruins of which 
lie in the district of*Baihan al-Kas5b on the Wadi 
Baihan (south-east of Manb, see the description 
in Landberg, op. cit , p. 21 sq.\ full information 
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regarding this district ibidem , p. 3—63; the old 
contrary view is still championed by Grimme, 
Mohammed } p. 20), Gla§er was, however, wrong 
in his attempt to locate this town exactly, which 
he, thinking of Caripeta in PHny, vi. 160 which, 
as Fresnel had already pointed out, recalls the 
Arabic khariba c rums 5 , saw in the later Sabaean 
capital Sirwah (west of Marib). Caripeta, however, 
goes back not to Khariba but to the place-name 
Harlb. Much more worthy of attention is Land- 
berg’s connection of the Ramamte city, — the 
name of which, it is true, he wiongly reads Ma- 
riaba and erroneously considers to be the Mariba 
Baramalacum in Pliny, vi. 157 — with the Arabic 
Maryama and with Mxpfafxx in Ptolemy, vi. 7, 37 , 
as well as with Mariaraat in the inscriptions, with 
which is to be identified the M xptiix)x of Ptolemy, 
vi. 7, 38, presumably the modern Maryama in 
HadramSt (not as Mordtmann-Miiller , Sabaische 
Denkmdler , p 104, thought). But he wrongly 
records it as a city of the M*v7 rxt, the Arabic 
Ma c n (p. 24). Landbcig is wrong also in his loca- 
tion (m Baih5n al-Dawla, a district south of Balkan 
al-Kas5b) of the limit reached by the Roman ex- 
pedition, mentioned by Dio Cassius, the name of 
which he wrongly (following Glasei) considered 
to be Adula ’'AtfAot/A*, as the name should rather 
be wntten, is, accoiding to D. H. Miiller’s sug- 
gestion, the YTL (usually read Yatlpl) of the 
Minaean inscriptions. Mommsen wrongly ( Monii - 
mentum Ancyranum , v. 22) found a contradiction 
between the statement of Augustus regarding the 
terminus of the campaign ( u usque in Sabaeorum 
fines”) and those of Strabo and Pliny and sought 
to explain it by saying that Augustus was describ- 
ing South Arabia with a generalising but not 
coirect expression as the “land of the Sabaeans”. 
The farthest point reached by the expedition was 
actually — as Augustus rightly says — m the 
land of the Sabaeans and, according to Strabo, in 
the land of the Ramamtai 1. e of the Radman or 
the Rhadami of Pliny, which is in agreement with 
the Monumentum llasaios, whose name and per- 
son have been wrongly interpreted, is the Ilsharh 
Yahdib, whom we know from inscriptions, regard- 
ing whose attitude to the political situation in 
Saba 3 during the Roman campaign Hartmann fp. 
153 sq , 173 sq. etc) has made eironeous sug- 
gestions (see R. L , col 1371 sq.). 

The reports of this campaign, the military and 
political importance of which for the histoiy of 
Saba 5 has been very much overestimated by Spren- 
ger, Dillmann and Fabncius, brought the Roman 
world a better knowledge of the land and people 
of South Arabia — among other infoimation a cor- 
rection of the Greek statements hitherto current 
regarding the spices which Arabia exported. As 
a result of the information obtained from Gallus, 
Strabo (§ 24) was able to distinguish the divisions 
of South Arabia according to the predominant 
activity or quality of its inhabitants — in contrast 
to the earlier political division of South Aiabia 
based on Eratosthenes (Strabo, § 2) — , a divi- 
sion made from the social and economic point of 
view which included for example the caste-system 
that still exists to-day in Arabia, similar to Pliny’s 
account, vi. 161, who also relies on Gallus. Strabo 
goes on to deal with family life in South Arabia, 
including community of worsen, a testimony, with 
which passages in the inscriptions have been com- 
pared, as evidence for polyandry m .Saba 3 , the 


occurrence of which Hartmann {op. cit ., p. 7) has 
wrongly denied; it r must be granted, however, 
that many inscriptions, when properly interpreted, 
can ho longer be used as evidence for the existence 
of polyandry. 

Copious information regarding the land and the 
capital, the customs, mode of life apd constitution 
of the Sabaeans and about South Arabia generally 
are contained in the two excerpts from Agathar- 
chides ( \ntpi tJ?; ’E pvfyx; bxh&m vol. 5, probably 
concluded about the year 132/1) preserved in 
almost identical terms in the Bibliotheca Photius’ 
and in Diodoros (m. 38 — 48). Agatharchides was 
the source used by Artemidoros also. The statements 
regarding spices which filled the whole land with 
natural, pleasant odours may be compared with 
Herodotos, 111. 113, Pliny, xii. 86, and Wrede’s 
report (Ret sen, p. 80 on the Wadi Muntish, p. 77 
on the Djabal Sidara, p. 82 on the Wadi Khilafat). 
Noteworthy also is the information he gives 
regarding the Sabaean royal city 24/3**, on the 
constitution, on the laws and duties of the kings, 
whose rule was hereditary in a particular family 
(which is confirmed by the South Arabian inscrip- 
tions), regarding customs and activities of the 
people, who are praised as brave soldiers, indus- 
trious tillers of the soil and traders and skilful 
sailors, and regarding the trade with Egypt, Syria 
and Phoenicia and the resultant wealth and luxury 
of the Sabaeans which surpassed that of all other 
Arabs (cf. the above mentioned statements of 
Strabo following Artemidoros) 24/3 xi and Mxpfxpx 
in Strabo, xvi. iv § 2 (following Eratosthenes), § 19 
(following Artem doros), in Stephanus Byzantmus, 
s v., as well as Marehbata (coirupted from Ma - 
iciaba, according to Mordtmann) m Pliny, vi. 1 55 
are (what Glaser, op. cit., p 58, 62, 1 53, 287 
has not noticed) only two different names of the 
same town, the capital of Saba 5 , Marib [q v.]. 
The name 24/3 xi finds an analogy in the fact that 
Aiab writers also sometimes call the Sabaean 
capital Saba 3 , e. g al-ldrlsl, Abu ’l-Fida 3 , as well 
as Ibn Khordadhbeh and the Turks (see Mordt- 
mann, Sabaische Den km , p 3, note 1). The statement 
in Photius that the capital stood on a not high 
hill has been erroneously doubted by Kremer {op. 
cit., p 9, note 2) and confirmed by the observation of 
modem tiavellers, like Arnaud, Hal6vy and Glaser 
(Strabo’s lemark; “on a hill covered with trees” 
may be considered a sign of the decline in vege- 
tation). — From the statement m Photius (§ 101, 
middle of the page) Ritter {Erdkunde, xu. 249), 
Kremer {op. at., p. 9) and Glaser, op. cit , p. 10) 
have wrongly deduced that the Sabaeans sent out 
colonies or at least trading settlements into foreign 
lands, especially India; we are rather to understand 
trading voyages by sea by <re*gAAg*v (intransitive) 
4 t’ OlKl'x$ 

The literal y references to Saba J and Arabia in 
general, as well as the reports of merchants and 
travellers, influenced the later literature of the 
Greeks and that of the Romans from the first 
century a. d. It is to them — particularly to poets 
of the time before the expedition of Gallus — 
that we owe the typical conception of the rich 
and fortunate Sabaeans in a remote Eldorado I 
shall here pass over these references m poetic 
literature, as they have not the importance of 
independent sources and only observe that as a 
result of this conception of Saba 5 , the chief country 
in Arabia, — as is intelligible with poetic lan- 
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guage — Sabaeus gradually came to be used, not 
with the limited application to Saba 3 , but in the 
general sense of “Arabian”, so that even express- 
ions like Vergil, Georgtca , i. 57, tnolles sua tura 
Sabaei (mi itunt) 11. 1 1 7 , solts est turea virga 
Sabaeis , etc., are not to be used as aigunients in 
the reconciliation of apparent differences in the 
nomenclature of South Arabian areas, that pro- 
duced frankincense, and it cannot be deduced from 
them that Vergil allotted the frankincense tree 
to the Sabaeans alone as distinct from other 
South Arabians. 

The amplification of the previous knowledge 
of the country from fiirst-hnnd accounts, as a 
result of the Roman campaign, is also reflected 
in Pliny’s references, which augment the extracts 
preserved from the older Greek writers by many 
details, although they are in parts confused and 
corrupt. Ihe majority of the towns mentioned by 
him in vi 160, w'hich Galius is said to have 
destroyed, can be proved to have existed from 
the South Arabian inscriptions, or from al-Ham- 
d 5 nl, the first author who mentions them after 
Pliny, or from other geographical sources Pliny’s 
account, based on new information regaiding 
Arabia, w’hich goes back to Galius or reached 
Rome by other wa>s from time to time, is of 
historical importance in as much as it mentions a 
people, not mentioned by Stiabo or i\gatharchides, 
who produced a lasting alteration in political con- 
ditions in Saba 3 . After giving (probably from Juba) 
in vi. 158 the Homeritac after the Minaei 
(Ma c In) and Rhadamaei (Radman) among the Ara- 
bian peoples, in 1 61 Pliny, expressly quoting the 
explorations of Galius as his authority for this 
period, calls attention with the words numerts- 
sitnos esse Homentus to a fact which forms a 
turning point m the history of Saba 3 , the rise of 
the Himyars (Ilomeritae, the r O wfcrcti of the 
Greeks). This is the oldest refeience preserved to 
the Himyars and their strength At the time of 
Galius, political supremacy m South Aiabia was 
no longer in the hands of the Sabaeans under the 
ancient dynasty of the “Kings of Saba 3 ”, but had 
passed to the Himyars under rulers with the title 
“Kings of Saba 3 and Dhu Raidan”. The definite 
report of Galius, who says that the Himyars were 
a predominating people in South Arabia and the 
legitimate conclusion that they were at this time 
already in possession of the hegemony, agrees at 
once and convincingly with Glaser’s deduction (cf 
Dte Abessimer , p. 31) from the inscriptions that 
the beginning of Himyar rule is to be placed in 
the second — at latest the first — century B. c , 
and is ewdence against the attempt (made by 
Mordtmann, Mommsen, Hartmann and others) to 
shift the beginning of the Himyar period to a 
date after the beginning of the Christian era, nor 
does it even help the endeavours of others, like 
Kremer and D. H. Muller, to place it towards the 
end of the first centuiy B c. Glaser (op. cit ., p. 38) 
would not pronounce definitely for this date of about 
70 B. c , but talks of “somewhere after 175 B. C , 
but certainly not after the birth of Christ” it is 
tempting, he says, to take 115B c., but there are 
objections (p. 31 sq ; so also Weber, Arabien vor 
dem Islam % p. 33 , Hommel, Geschichte des altm 
Morgenlandes 3 (Sammlung Goschen, Leipzig 1908, 
p. 148 and cf here the article Arabia, i. 377 sqq. 
etc.). Sprenger’s (op cit ., p. 76 sq , 225), Dillmann’s 
(op. ett p. 204) and Hartmann’s (op. cit ., p. 469, 


note 1) hypotheses of the contemporaneousness of 
and even of a causal connection between the nse 
of the Himyar power §nd the Roman campaign 
thus lose any basis. 

A further reference to the kingdom of the Himyars 
is in Pliny, vi 104, intus oppidum , regia eius , 
appellatur Sapphar , 1. e. Zaffcr, the capital of the 
Himyars. \\e see, however, fiom Pliny that the 
Sabaeans in the time of Juba still held an impor- 
tant position — although they were no longer 
the lords of Southern Arabia — and the land ruled 
by them was no smaller in area than in the time 
of Eratosthenes. Of minor points, we shall only 
mention here that of Pliny’s references (vi. 161) 
to their economic life and their wealth the ex- 
pression agrorum rigua finds confirmation in the 
testimony of the insciiptions to the old irrigation 
works of South Arabia (wells, canals, dams and 
cisterns) and in the statements of al-HamdSnl 
regarding irrigation (see below), the mention im- 
mediately aftei v ards of melhs cct aeque pi oventus (cf. 
Stiabo, xvi., iv. § 2) agrees with the fact that almost 
all the mountain regions of South Arabia are rich 
in honey (cf. Sprengcr, op. at ., p. 249; Glaser, 
op ctt ., p 69 — evidence for honey and w’ax in 
the Raid 5 n district; also Landberg, Aiabica , v. 
238; Bent, Expedition, p 330, Southern Arabia , 
p 1 17, Harris, A Journey , p 22 and other tra- 
vellers’ narrations, cf the statements in al-Ham- 
danl, Djazl/at a/- c Arab , p. 103, 105, 123, 194). 
The words preceding in Pliny, stlvarum fertihtas 
odoitfeia (cf Agalharchides in Fhotius, § 95 and 
Diodoios) refer to the Sabaean wealth in the 
frankincense region (Sprenger, op. at., p. 250), 
ain't metalla to the occurrence of gold, namely 
in the coast regions (cf Agathai chides, § 95, on 
the land of the Debai rich in gold, Strabo, xvi., 
iv § 18, Pliny, vi. 150 on the aw 1 metalla of the 
litus Hawaiian and especially al-Hamdanl, p. 

1 53, 177 etc on gold mines in South Arabia and 
modern tiavcllers such as IIal6vy and Glaser (Glaser, 
op cit , p. 69, Punt, p. 77) would look for the gold 
mines in c AsIr only or in Saso (East Somaliland), 
but there can be no possibility of a refeience to 
East Afuca in the Pliny passage. Sprenger, air 
cit , p 249, would also locate the mines in thfl| 
lrfierior of the country (see fuither discussion be- 
low). Pliny’s note (xn. 58) on the gatheimg of 
frankincense may be compared with the statements 
of Yakut (Mifdjam, 111. 577). Of importance for 
the history of civilisation also is the fact reported 
in xn 54 that the collection of frankincense was 
considered a religious act, that only the Sabaeans 
as lords of the land of frankincense and with 
them the Minaeans were allowed to look upon the 
frankincense tree (when it was being ceremonially 
treated), that there were said to be not more than 
3,000 privileged families who claimed the here- 
ditary right to the sole possession of frankincense 
trees for themselves and their descendants: saaos 
vocari ob id nec ullo congressu femtnarum fune- 
1 unique, cum me 1 dan} eas arbor es aut metant,pollui, 
wheie Sprenger (op. cit , p. 92) and Glaser (op cit , 
p. 3; Punt, p. 44) proposed quite unjustifiable 
alterations m the text. Congi essus femtnarum fune - 
rumque are to the present day m IslSm more or less 
connected with djanaba (pollution; cf. Sprenger, 
op. cit., p. 219). Hartmann, op cit., p.415, remarks 
that the passage in tfliny apjfers to throw some 
light on the aversion of the Muslims to burning 
fragrant spices etc. at funerals* which is discussed 
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by de Goeje (V enccns^ment des morts che% les at* 
ctens Arabes in Actcs du 14 9 Congres intern . des 
Orientalistes , in./i.), and concludes that it was for- 
bidden m South Arabia to use frankincense in the 
funeral seivice, while nothing was known of this in 
North Arabia, but so early a writer as Pliny, xii. 
82 talks of the hominum etiam tn inorte luxuria 
in Arabia Felix and modern travellers also con- 
firm the use of incense at interments. 

It is instructive for the ancient history of South 
Arabia that Pliny still gives for the time of Juba 
and Gallus the same four peoples that Erato- 
sthenes gives as the chief peoples with a regal 
constitution, the Sabaei, Minaei, Catabanes and 
Atramitac (Chatramotitae); see the articles katabXn 
and ma c In. The words in vi. 154, following the 
mention of the Sabaeans : pen s eorum (Sabaeorum) 
Attamitae quorum caput Sabot a etc, and xn 52. 
Atramitae pagus Sabaeorum tn monte excelso , a 
quo octo manstottibus distat regto eorum tunfera 
(similarly Solin, p. 710: Attamitae pagus Sabaeo- 
rum , who is dependent on Pliny, a fact which 
Sprenger, op . at ., p. 296 and Glaser, Punt , p. 47 
have not recognised), show that HadramSt in the 
time of Juba (not only in the first century A D , 
as Glaser, Punt , p 46 thought) had become a 
part of Saba 3 , and that Saba 3 extended farther 
to the east, so that a change m the balance 
of power in South Arabia had set in while the 
Sabaean efforts at expansion were being conti- 
nued (Bent, Southern Arabia , p 49, 240, 265 
and 269 speaks of ruins of Sabaean antiquity in 
the coast area of Zafar near Mirbat) 'lhe fol- 
lowing words teg/a tamcn omnium Marelibata 
(. Mai eiaba , see above) again emphasise Saba 3 ’s 
suzerainty over Hadramot and the position of 
Ma 3 nb as the capital of the whole kingdom (on 
erroneous alteiations m the text of Pliny and Solin 
see above). The principal passage on the trans- 
port of fiankincense is xn. 63 ( tus collcdum Sa- 
bot am ... . convehitui .... ibt deatmas dco quem 
vocant Sabin men sin a non pondet e sac a dotes capiutit 
nec ante mercart licet ) The frankincense was there- 
fore bound to pass through the capital of Iladia- 
iftlt, vSabota (Shabwat m the inscriptions, also 
mentioned by al-Hamdanl, now a ruined site 
between Baihan and Sjhibam) and pay duty there 
This custom of levying tolls still survives among 
many tribes, Glaser ( op . cit , p. 27) infoims us. 
An analogy to the statement that taxes were 
levied on spices by the temple is quoted by D. 
H. Muller from the inscriptions, Bingen , 11 1024, 
note 3 (on the inscuption Hal6vy, op . r/7., p. 
187); see also Rhodokanakis, Studien , 1. 6 (on 
Glaser, 480 = Arnaud, 53), compare also Theo- 
phrastus’s statement (ix 4) regarding the tithes 
paid out of the frankincense harvest for the 
priests of the temple of Helios of the Sabaeans 
(and Landberg, Dathina, p. 457 on the harvest 
tithes to the Maijka'tkli). The God Sabis was 
considered by Mordtmann (Sabaische Denlmalcr , 
p. 57) to be the moon-god Sin, indeed, he 
later regularly explained the name Sabis as Sin 
(Z D M G % xliv. 186). Quite recently the Pliny 
passage has been again refeired to the moon-god, 
sometimes with proper caution, and sometimes as 
if it were an established fact. Not only, however, 
has it no connection with the moon-god, but the 
context of Pliny siftests tha? Sabis refeis to Sa- 
bota; besides, Theophrastus speaks of the sun-god, 
from which it does not, *>f course, follow that 


Sabis is to be identified with the sun-god, as do 
Ritter, SpreDger, Glaser, etc. The name also, m 
these identifications, would remain unexplained. 
Probably Sabis is a form of name which appears 
to have arisen neither through a misunderstanding 
nor through a corruption of the text , but is 
simply “the (Lord, God) of Sabota” (Shabwat; 
cither Dhu Shabwat or regularly “Shab(a)wl”; cf. 
A. A\, s. v. Sabis). 

It is not the above quoted mention of the Home- 
ritae in Plmy that is to be regarded as the oldest 
known reference m literature to the Ilimyars, but 
the Periplus Mans Eiythraei , which is older 
than Pliny’s work, but younger than his principal 
literary sources, and, indeed, as I have endeavoured 
to show in A.A, col. 1462 sq ., differing from pre- 
vious dates proposed by Dillmann, Mommsen^ Hart- 
mann, Glaser etc , seems to have been composed 
between 40 and at latest 51 a d, probably be- 
tween 40 and 45. A light is thiown on the po- 
litical situation by the statement m the Periplus , 
§ 23, that Chanbael, the lawful king of two peoples, 
the Ilomeritae and their neighbours, the Sabaites 
1 c. Sabaeans, was ruling in the capital Saphar. 
Saba 3 , therefore, w’as under Himyante rule at the 
time of the composition of the w'ork. Saphar is 
Zafi/ (near Yarim), the capital of the “kings of 
Saba 3 and Dhu Raidan”, an identification which 
Landberg, Ai abica , v. 50, coqld not upset Ma 3 rib 
was no longer the royal capital 2 a/3*r/T»jc, the 
Egyptian form for 2«/3a7o$, is also found m the Axum 
inscription and this too supports the manuscript 
reading 'Zotfiotelrov against the emendation proposed 
by the editor (Fabricius, p 60 following Salma- 
sius). The Himyante king Chanbael is probably 
the KanbaM Watar Yuhan c im, King of Saba 3 and 
Dhu Raidan, known from inscriptions and coins 
Hartmann’s attempt to identify him (op cit , p. 
154 W , 173 '4 ) collapses with his baseless premises. 

A tremendous revolution in the history of Saba 3 
took place in the period between the erection of 
the inscription of Adulis ( Corpus inscr. Graec., 
111 5127 B) m about the first third of the second 
century A D., about 127, and that of the bilingual 
inscuption of Axum of the middle of the fourth 
century (before 356). In the former the King of 
the Axumites mentions that he has waged w r ar 
fiom AsvKtj xa/xif (al-Haw'ra 3 ) southwards as far 
as the land of the Sabaeans. While he was thus 
forced to halt m his campaign on the northern 
frontier of Saba 3 , Aizanas ( c EzanS), who erected the 
bilingual inscription, already calls himself “King 
of Axum and Himyar and Saba 3 ”, etc The most 
important parts of South-west Arabia had theie- 
fore been conquered by the Axumites since the 
beginning of the second century a. d. The doubts 
of Dillmann, Hartmann and others regarding the 
actuality of this conquest, with the mscriptional 
testimony for which the mention of ambassadors 
ad gent cm Axumitarum et Homerttarnm (Cod. 
Theod , xii. 12, 9 ) agrees, aie unfounded. The 
fact that Himyar occurs before Saba 3 in the series 
of titles enables one to deduce that the former 
w f as the kingdom proper, beside which Saba 3 oc- 
cupied the second place, having not yet sunk 
into insignificance. With the official title of the 
inscriptions may be compared the double title of 
the Himyar king m the Periplus. 

The testimony of the Abyssinian inscriptions, 
that Aizanas was king of Himyar and Saba 3 , agrees, 
as Glaser (Die Abessinier , p. 5 sq.) emphasises, 
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with the fact that the South Arabian inscriptions from 
the end of the third to the last quarter of the 
fourth century mention no Yemeni rulers; the lat- 
ter do not appear again until 378 A. i>. and then 
occur uninterruptedly until the first quarter of the 
sixth century, when (525) the Abyssinians again 
conquered South-west Arabia. The foundation of 
the power of the Axumite kingdom was an inter- 
ruption of the last period of the South Arabian 
kingdom, from the beginning of which, about 300 
A. D , the kings assumed the longer title “of Saba 5 , 
Ohn RaidSn and Hadramot and Yemnat” in place 
of the previous title “of Saba 5 and Dhu RaidSn”. 

From the statements of Ptolemy, who, apart 
from unimportant references, is the Greek literary 
source for Saba 5 that follows the Monumentum 
adulitanum in order of time, it may be deduced that 
m his map the Sabaeans (vi. 7,23) no longer occupied 
so large an area as they still did even in the 
time to which Strabo and Pliny refer, but seem 
to have become limited to the northern half of 
their former territory, the Himyarites, on the other 
hand, occupied a considerable part of the south 
coast, and other smaller peoples aie also mentioned 
as inhabiting the South Arabian territory, which 
must have belonged to the Sabaeans as late as 
the end of the second century a. i\ Quite recently 
the words of Ptolemy : K OTrotfiocvo'i pexP* *A<ra- 
0 < 5 /v op&v, vp ol'e *j At(3ctvci)TO<p6poQ x®P x have been 
erroneously interpreted to mean that after the Sa- 
bacans the frankincense region was under the rule 
of the KatabSmans, and further assumptions were 
based on the statement that Katabanians weie still 
settled there, although an independent kingdom 
of Kataban then no longer existed The lucid 
syntax and the linguistic practice of Ptolemy, ac- 
cording to which vx6 with the accusative means 
“south of”, “situated below”, shows that it is just 
the reverse that is the case Ptolemy separates 
geographically the frankincense region and the 
homes of the KatabSinians. Sprenger (p. 264 etc ), 
from his likewise erroneous point of view, has 
difficulty with the statement that the Katabanians 
in the time of Ptolemy were “thrust out of this 
possession” (cf. the article kataban). 

In agreement with the Arabic sources, Ptolemy 
introduces us to a period of progressive decline of 
Saba 5 . The occasional mentions of Saba 5 in the 
Greek topographers of the first centuries A. D, are 
of no independent value. The name Saba 5 dis- 
appears from Greek and Roman literature from 
the end of the fourth century a. d. After this date 
we only have an occasional isolated reference to 
the Homeritae, whose name became gradually ap- 
plied to the whole of South Arabia. 

Only half a century ago, Sprenger (op cit , p 
246) was able to say that the Greeks and Pliny 
were the only sources that gave us information 
regarding the Sabaeans. Our knowledge of the 
history of ancient South Arabia which, until quite 
recently, could only be supplemented a little by 
the isolated references in the Old Testament and 
the quite insufficient, because utterly uohistorical, 
traditions of the Arabs, was increased in an extra- 
ordinary fashion by finds of inscriptions, princi- 
pally m South Arabia, and the increasing progress 
in the study of the ancient history of the east 
has also thrown new light on the history of Saba 5 . 

Yet the explorer Glaser (op. cit ., p. 159), famous 
for his epigraphical finds, does not hesitate to say 
that tlje correct interpretation of the few statements 


in the classical authors is no less necessary than 
the elucidation of the inscriptions of Saba 5 , and 
that the latter and the passages in classical writers 
supplement and explain one another. In any case 
we must not lose a sense of perspective in face 
of the decisive importance of the inscriptions for 
the study of political and cultural history; being 
the only direct historical source they form our most 
important material for research into the past of 
Saba 5 and South Aiabia generally. The history of 
the opening of this rich and still unexhausted mine 
of material for research is associated with very few 
names. Carsten Niebuhr, a member of the expe- 
dition sent out by the Danish government in 1763, 
who travelled through South Arabia from Lohaiya 
to Mokha, Tahzz and San c a 5 , being moie particularly 
engaged in geographical, ethnographical and natural 
history woik, first leported, as the result of enqui- 
ries, the existence of old inscriptions in the ruins of 
ZafSr (south-west of Yarlm) near San c a 5 (Btschrei- 
bungvon A/abicn , Copenhagen 1772, p. 94), without 
having seen the text itself, except for a copy of an 
inscription which a Dutchman had sent him, after 
him the first knowledge of South Atabian inscrip- 
tions was brought to Europe by Seetzen, a native of 
Oldenburg, who, stirred by Niebuhr’s information, 
copied inscriptions in and around Zafar on his 
return from San f a 5 to c Aden (1810). The copies 
sent by him to Europe of five short, unimportant, 
Sabacan texts were published in 1 81 1 and, though 
at first not undei stood, formed the humble begin- 
ning of the science of Sabaean studies, the future 
importance of which was as yet quite unrealised 
Further progress was made by Wellsted (1834/5 
(discovery of the inscription of Hisn al-Ghurab 
on the Hadramot coast and of Nakab al-Hadjar), 
Cruttenden (1836 five short Sabaean fragments 
m San c S 5 ), both Englishmen, by Wrede (1843; 
but the report of his tiavels in Hadramawt and 
the copy of the Hadramawt inscription of c Obne 
were only published in 1870 from his papers after 
his death by Maltzan) and others, among whom 
special mention must be made of Arnaud who in 
1843 was the fi rst European to visit MSrib and 
to pave the way for later more successful disco- 
verers (ignored by Glaser, Petermann' s Mitteil , 
1887, p 27), and there as well as in San'a 5 and 
Sirwah prepared copies of 56 inscriptions in all, 
mainly short ones A valuable addition to our 
knowledge was the acquisition of inscribed stones 
and bronze plates from c Amran by Choghlan (i860). 
Gesenius (1841), Rodiger (1841, 1842) and Osian- 
der (1856, 1863/4) then gained renown by deciph- 
ering and elucidating the material found. The 
Ebcn Safir is only of importance as a description 
of Yemen; this is the Hebrew account of the 
travels of Jacob Saphir (1., 1861; 11, 1866) who 
went from al-Hodaida via §an c a 5 to c Amr&n and 
then back to ‘Aden; the book was first made 
generally known through D. H. MUller ( Burgen , 
1. 6 sq ) and formed a kind of guide-book for 
Ilalevy. A new epoch in the study of inscriptions 
is marked by the rich results of the memorable 
journey of Jos Hal6vy, who, one may say, was 
the first European since Aelius Gallus to succeed 
(in 1869) in travelling from San c 5 5 right up to 
the Wadi Nadjran and entering the land of the 
South Arabian Djof, the centre of the ancient 
Minaean country, a€d visiting several very ancient 
Arabian sites, rich m inscriptions, which so far 
no other European siijce him has seen. The con- 
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Crete scientific yield of this journey of exploration^ 
not sufficiently appreciated by his immediate con- 
temporaries, consisted of 686 copies of inscriptions 
of which about 50 (some 30 Mipaean) were fairly 
long (published in the J. A ., 1872), the most 
important addition to our store of inscriptions yet 
made, which, marking a tremendous advance on 
the initial stages, helped to lay the true scientific 
foundation for Sabacan research and the knowledge 
of the sources for the study of the ancient history 
of South Aiabia. Some new inscriptions were made 
known through the journey of Captain Miles (and 
Werner Munziger) in the W5dl Maifa c at (1870). 
The travels of Heinrich von Maltzan (1870/1, in 
the coast regions of Yemen and Hadramawt), 
Millmgen (1873, from al-Hodaida to San'a 3 ), R 
Manzoni (1877 — 80, between c Aden, San'a 3 and 
al-Hodaida), Schapira (1879, from 'Aden to San'a 5 
and district and back to al-Hodaida) and Harris’s 
more recent Journey thi ottgh the Yemen (London 
1893) are not of interest from the epigraphical 
point of view but fiom the geographical, Man- 
zoni’s work and Maltzan’s later conti lbutions are 
also valuable for the study of dialects. 1 he Austrian 
S. Langer (1882), who sacrificed his life to the 
spirit of research on his epigraphical journeys 
fiom al-IIodaida first to San'a 3 , then to 'Aden, as 
did Seetzen before him and Huber after him, 
gained copies of 22 inscriptions (N°s. 19 — 22 
only odd letters). Further details of the history of 
discovery in Arabia aie given m Weber’s mono- 
giaphs, Aiabien vor dem Islam , p 10 sqq. (which 
also contains information rcgaiding the history of ci- 
vilisation and religion, contents, alphabets and lan- 
guage of the inscriptions) and moie especially his 
Forschtingsi etsen in Sudai alien bis sum Auf treten 
Eduard Glasers ( Dir Alte (hunt , vm. 4, 1907) 
and Hommel’s account in Hilprecht’s Explorations , 
p 693 sqq (see also his Chrestomathie , p 63 sqq 
with bibliography). A new eia in this branch of 
research was intioduced by the Arabian travels of 
the Austrian Glaser whose epigraphic discoveries 
(in all over 2,000 mscnptions) far surpassed 
all previous efforts in this field. D. H. Muller’s 
prophecy ( Bur gen , 1. 340) “'there will still be 
courageous men, who will place themselves 
the service of scieiyce and undertake the explo- 
ration of the country and collection of inscrip- 
tions”, was realised in Glasei in an undicnmed-of 
fashion On his first three journeys alone, (1882 — 
1884 (fiom al-Hodaida to San'a 3 and from there 
three tours of exploration north and west fiom 
this neighbourhood), 1885 — 6 (from al-Hodaida to 
San'a 3 and fiom there to the south-east and east 
as far as 'Aden, exploration of the mins of Zaffti), 
1887 — 8 (from 'Aden to San'a 3 and thence to Ma 3 rib, 
w’here alone he copied nearly 400 mscnptions, 
while Arnaud and Hal6vy together only got 44 
copies mostly of small fragments), he enriched 
our knowledge by some 1032 inscriptions, by 
sketch maps and philological observations and 
some 616 Arabic manuscripts. A portion of the 
manuscripts was published by the French Academy 
(C. I. .9., IV, i. — in ), numerous inscribed stones 
(mostly Minaean) are in London, others in Beilm 
(published by Mordtmann m 1893). The manu- 
scripts for the most part went to Beilin and to 
the British Museum (see C. Rieu, Suppl to the 
Cat. of Arabic MSS in the B.M. , London 1894). 
Of his epigraphical discoveries special mention 
may be made of the Hada^Lin inscription, the great 


§irw5h inscription, one of the most important 
historical documents from South Arabia (on his 
fourth journey he brought back a further and 
peifect squeeze of it), and the two great inscrip- 
tions from Ma 3 rib relating to the bursting of the 
dam. His fourth journey was the most successful 
(1892 — 1894, from 'Aden to San'a 5 , from which 
natives were sent out to prepaie squeezes; among 
the new inscriptions were nearly 100 KatabSnian; 
linguistic studies; acquisition of £51 Arabic ma- 
nuscripts). A portion of the treasures acquired 
for Vienna, a valuable collection of 39 inscribed 
stones, coins, numerous sculptures and other anti- 
quities, was published by D. H Muller. Further 
particulars are given by Weber in Eduard Gla- 
sers For schungsr etsen tn Sudar alien in Der Alte 
Orient \ x. 2, 1909 (cf. Hommel, Explorations , p. 
71 7, 720 sqq.). Glaser could not make further use 
of the opportunity he still had for further journeys 
and discovenes because he no longer found the 
necessary comprehension of the importance of 
scientific w r ork at the Ministry concerned. Immeasur- 
able treasures were thus irrevocably lost to science. 

Working on the epigraphic material that has 
been gradually accumulating since Hal£vy’s time, 
Hal6vy, Praetorius, Mordtmann, D H. Muller, 
Glaser and others (for details see Bibliography ') 
have made important contributions to the elucida- 
tion of the language and contents of the inscrip- 
tions. As to later journeys of exploration in South 
Arabia, A. Defier’s journey in Yemen in 1887 
was only planned to study botany. L. Ilirsch, who 
in 1893 was, so far as w f e know, the first Euro- 
pean to visit Shibam, the modern capital of Had- 
ramawt, and Tarim, was only studying natural 
history, with topography and ethnography Soon 
after him in 1893 — 4> J* Theodore Bent with his 
wufe travelled m HadramSt as far as ShibSm 
and m 1895 in the frankincense country (Zaf&r 
to Mirbat), likewise without being particularly in- 
terested in epigraphy. Carlo Landberg in 1896 
took a squeeze and photograph of the already 
known inscription of Hisn al-GhurSb , the results 
of his enquiries made in 'Aden m 1895 — 97 
regarding previously little known regions between 
Yemen proper and HadramBt , particularly re- 
gaiding Dathina, 'Awalik, al-Hadma and also 
regarding BaihSn, Maryama, Raidan, Harib, Tirana' 
and even Sfiabwa are given in his valuable work 
Atabica (iv. and v ). The South Arabian expedi- 
tion of the Vienna Academy in 1898 — 9, which 
was also supported by the King of Sweden, only 
succeeded in leaching 'Azzan in the Wadi Maifa'at 
and did not get to Shabwa. While the epigra- 
phical results of this expedition fell behind expecta- 
tions, its members took the opportunity m 1899 
of making linguistic and natural history researches 
on the island of Socotra (see sokotrX) [G. W. 
Bury, who went to BaihSn on behalf of the ex- 
pedition, brought back fiom Kohlfin (KatabSn) 
squeezes and photograph? of inscriptions]. In 1902 
W. Hein collected linguistic material in Gishin 
m HadramQt on behalf of the Vienna Academy 
and at the same time collected information there 
and later in Vienna from natives regarding Had- 
ramSt. His collected notes, published without any 
editing in 1914 after his death, contain much that is 
new and noteworthy. Hartwig Derenbourg w r as able 
from squeezes obtained by the French Academy to 
publish a few Nouveaux textes yememtes inedits in 
the Kev. d'Assyr. et d'Arch. Or ., v. 117 sqg. 
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Glaser's finds, epoch-making of their kind, are 
not yet completely published (a survey of the 
inscriptions discovered by Glaser was given so far 
as then known by Hommel, Chrestomathie , p. 59 — 
62; see also Glaser, Altjemenische Nachrichten , 1., 
1908, I A sq .) The great work prepared by him 
on Saba 3 (announced, for example, in Hommel, 
Explorations , p. 722, and Weber, Glasers For - 
schungsreisen , p. 15, on Glaser’s authority) has not 
yet been published. The great mass of documents 
left by him (consisting of copies of about 1,000 
inscriptions, of geographical and archaeological 
notes, diaries, sketches and maps), the importance 
of which may be summed up by saying that it is 
the first duty of Sabaean studies to arrange them 
methodically and publish them scientifically, was 
handed oyer to D. H. Miiller to edit. But neither 
was he spared to publish this material After his 
death in 1910, N. Rhodokanakis in Graz was 
given the task. The latter calls his treatise Der 
Grundsatz der Offenthchkeit in den sudarabischen 
Urkunden {S. B Ak. Wien , clxxvn. Abh. 2, 1915, 
interpretation of inscr. Glaser N° 890 = Hal6vy 
49, Gl 904 == Halevy 51, G1 1548/9 [Sabaean], 
G1 1606 [Katabanian] and Osiander 4, with system- 
atic discussion of the problems of debt, taxation, 
ownership and legislation raised by the inscrip- 
tions) the first preliminary study to the “Corpus 
Glasenanum”, the publication of which the Vienna 
Academy has in hand, he describes as a second 
preliminary study the first part of his Studten zur 
Lexikographte und Grammatik des Altsudarabischen 
{S B Ak. Wien , clxxvm. Abh. 4, 1915; explana- 
tion of passages in the Habish inscription, Glaser 
1076 and Gl 480 [cf. above] and especially a 
grammatical essay on the so-called parasitic h in 
South Arabic, for the phonetic explanation of 
which he postulates a double accent in Minaeo- 
Sabaean; the appendix contains annotations to 
various inscriptions). Next came his Die Boden - 
wirtscha/t im alten Sudarabten { Anz . Ak Wien , 
1916, N°. xxvi, a survey of the results of the 
researches contained in the second part of his 
Studien zur Lexikographte etc.) and the second 
part itself (5. B. Ak Wien , clxxxv. Abh. 3, 1917, 
discussion of Mmaeo-Sabaean inscriptions relating 
to buildings, boundaries and irrigation, and of 
inscriptions relating to agriculture with explana- 
tory notes on the dedication and erection of 
buildings, on legal questions relating to water 
supplies and the possession of land, on taxation 
and administration) The next three publications 
of Rhodokanakis contain hitherto unpublished Ka- 
tabanian inscriptions: Katabanische Texte zur Bo - 
denwirtschaft {S. B. Ak. Wien, cxciv. Abh. 2, 1919, 
five inscriptions from the Glaser collection: edicts 
of Katabanian kings on the management of state 
properties, with a thorough investigation, into Ka- 
tabanian economy and administration) and Kata- 
banische Texte zur Bodenwirtschaft , Series 2 {S B. 
Ak. Wien, , cxcvni. Abh. 2, 1922, three inscriptions 
with far reaching investigations, particularly as 
regards the third, Glaser 1693 [concerning date, 
locality and character of the language of the text] 
with observations on the Hamd&nids and dynasties 
in South Arabia generally, and lastly Die Inschrift 
an der Mauer von KohlUn-Timna {S. B. A . 
Wien , cc. Abh. 2, 1924, discussion of the in- 
scription Glaser 1404 [remains of a building pro- 
tocol], 1397 sq. [a criminal and taxation law] and, 
to explain the mukarrib title among the Kataba- 


nians, still more texts); on the inscription Gl. 
1605 sq. see W. Z. K. M . , xxxi. 22 sq. In pCatab. 
Texte , i. 6, note 3, it is mentioned that O. Weber 
is preparing an abbreviated edition of the “work 
on inscriptions” left by Glaser. The work col- 
lecting all South Arabian inscriptions in which 
references are also given to earlier, less impoitant 
publications, is Part iv. of the Pans Corpus In - 
scriptionum Scmittcarum {Inset iptiones Htmyari - 
ticas et Sabaeas continent, Tomus I, in four fascicles, 
1889, 1892, 1900, 1908; of Tomus II the first 
two parts, 1911, 1914, have appeared, after the 
death of H. Dercnbourg the editorship was taken 
over by Mfayer] L[ambert]; Tomus III will con- 
tain the Minaean and KatabSnian inscriptions). 
The language of the inscriptions which may be 
divided into two main dialects, the Minaean and 
Sabaean, is discussed by Hommel in the Grund- 
riss , p. 133 sqq., who includes under the Minaean, 
along with the Minaean royal inscriptions proper, 
the Kataban and Hadram5t inscriptions (so also 
Explorations , p. 728 sq.). On the grammar of 
Minaeo-Sabaean (which he considers the oldest 
representative of the “Arabic section of the Western 
Semitic”, of which we have coherent texts, Grund- 
rtss , p. 78 sq ) see his fundamental account in 
his Chrestomathie , p. 9 sq. (on the language see 
also earlier contributions by D II. Miiller, Encycl. 
Brit 9 , article Yemen , p 740 (brief); Weber, 
Arabien , p 15 (popular), on the script sec 
Osiander m the Z D M G , xx. 205 sq.', D., 
H Muller, Sab. Dettkm , p 105 sq. , Hommel 
Chrestom , p. 3 sq , Explorations , p. 730, Grund - 
riss , p 145 sq. (Weber, Arabien , p. 13 sq ., 
Wesiasien , p 235) etc , on the religion, Osiander 
in the Z D M G , vn. 463 sq , D. H Muller, 
Enc. Brit., 741 {Burgen, 11. 1032), Hommel, A A., 
l. 156 sq , Explor ., p. 733 sq , Grundnss, p. 85 sq., 
143 , cf. in this Encycl , 1 377 sqq (Weber, Arabien, 
p. 18 sq [popular], Grimme, Mohammed, p. 29 
sq ) , on symbols of deities on the monuments 
Grohmann (see below, Bibliography) 

Important material is also yielded by the Mi- 
naean, Lihyan, Nabataean and Tfiamuden (proto- 
Arabic) inscriptions in North-Western Arabia, which 
Doughty discoveied m 1876 — 78, and the texts 
of the copies prepared by Euting (1883/4) — in 
some cases for a second time, after Doughty and 
Huber — of the Minaean and LihyJn inscriptions 
of al- c Ola (published by D. H. Miiller, Epigra - 
phische Denkmaler aus Arabien, 1889, the Minaean 
have again been published by Mordtmann, Bei- 
trage, 1897). 

One of the principal questions raised by the 
sources for the history of ancient Saba 5 is what 
is known as the Minaean question, 1. e. the rela- 
tion in order of time of the inscriptions of the 
Minaean kings to the Sabaean and with this the 
relation of the two kingdoms to one another. 
Working on the material available just before 
Glaser’s travels, D. H Miiller {Burgen, ri. 955 sq., 
981 sqq., 985 sqq.) had for the first time attempted 
to prepare a list of Sabaean rulers (cf. Hart- 
mann, op. cit ., p. 133 sq., 137 sq.) and divided 
the history of Saba 5 into three periods (a survey 
is given also in the article Yemen in the Encycl. 
Brit.). These periods are known as 1) the Mu - 
karrib period (the pronunciation Mukrab selected 
by him and afterwards retained of the word 
m-k-r-b, the vocalisation of which is uncertain, 
the name of the pri«t-kings, is not to be used; 
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others read mukarrab , makrub , makrib , plur. 
kdrib\ see Mordtmann, Attzeige , Z.D.M.G., xliv. 
189; Glaser, Abessmter , p. 65; Hommel, A. A., 
p. 1345 cf. above 1. 399 ; Hartmann, op.cit ., p. 

*32,599 etc); 2) the period of the kings of Saba 5 , 
and 3) the period of the kings of Saba 5 and Rai- 
d5n. According to him, the beginning of the king- 
dom of Saba 5 would be placed m the eighth cen- 
tury B. c., to which period also belongs the 
mention of the Sabaean Iti 5 amar in the Sargon in- 
scription, and its end in the first century A D. 
While the chronology of the Sabaean kingdom and 
its dynasties may be laid down with an ac- 
curacy that is fairly satisfactory, the question of 
the age of the Mmaean kingdom is incomparably 
more difficult to settle, because there is no clue 
available for the definite dating of the inscriptions 
of the Mmaean kings In their attempts to arrange 
also the Mmaean kings Mordtmann, Z D M £, 
xlvn. 407 sq , Weber, Studien , p. 44 sq and Hart- 
mann, op. at , p 126 sq. (cf. also Hommel, A A , 
p 26, Chresto matte, p. 90, Grundriss , p 1 36) have 
come to conclusions essentially different from that 
reached by D H. Miiller (Burden, ii 1021 sq ) before 
them The latter thought that the two kingdoms 
of Saba 5 and Ma c fn existed side by side with one 
another and were rivals (p. 1031) In direct op- 
position to this view Glaser (in 1889) in the first 
part of his Skizze argued that the Mmaean king- 
dom preceded the Sabaean in time and was de- 
stroyed by the latter which thereupon assumed 
the hegemony over South Arabia. Bearing in mind 
the number (about 29) of the names of Mmaean 
kings so far discovered and a supposed duration 
of their rule of about 750 years, he was forced 
to put the beginning of Mmaean rule back before 
1500 B. C, indeed, he even went back as far as 
2000 B C. (1 55) In several passages of the 

second volume of his Skizze and in later publica- 
tions he again comes back to the subject of his 
Mmaean theory. He claimed to have proved that 
the Mmaean mscuptions date far back into the 
second, probably even the third, millennium b. c. 
(11. no; cf. 330). He had no misgivings about 
supposing that we have to take the Mmaean 
kingdom back to the beginning of the Hyksos 
period, i.e the twenty-second century B c, Glaser's 
theory was defended by Hommel (first in the Beilage 
zur Munchener Allgem Zeitung , 1889, N°. 291, 
and in his later works, e g in the A. A , p 2 sq , 
IO, 40, 235, in the A It ts rat l Oberheferung , 

p. 77, in his Chrestomalhie , p. 2 (p. 86 further 
bibliographical references), m Explorations , in the 
Grundrtssy p. 134, 150, in his Gesch . des alien 
Morgenl ., p. 106, 123, 148, in this Encyclop., 
1. 399 sqq , also notably by Wincklcr (M V A.G . , 
1898, p. 19, 43 sq .; 1906, p. 89 sq.) t in his Ge- 
schichte Israels , his Allortentalische Forschungen , 
in K.A.T , p. 140 sq 150 and in Helmolt’s 
Westasien *, ni. 247 sq.) and by Weber (in his 
monographs [already mentioned] , in Der A lie 
Orient and in his edition of Winclder’s Westasien , 
p. 235 j^.), Grimme, op cit '., p. 16 sq. and Ben- 
zinger, Geschichte Israels , p. 1 6. H. Derenbourg, 
Nouveau memoire sur I'ipitaphe mweenne , Pans 
*895, p. 7 also puts the Minaeans before the 
Sabaeans. 

A survey of the essential points m the lively 
controversy raised by Glaser's oold proposals has 
been given by Weber, Studien , i., and he has at 
the same time collected everything that seems to 


support Glaser. Immediately after the appearance 
of the first part of Glaser's Skizze , Hal6vy raised 
objections to this Mmaean theory; D. H. Miiller 
then reiterated his view (Betlage zur Munch. All - 
gem. Zeitung , 1890, Nov. 24 and 31; W.Z.K.M ., , 
vni. 6, 161). The following also declared them- 
selves against Glaser: Mordtmann ( Anzetge , p. 182 
sq . ; Z. D. M. £., xlvii. 400; Betlrage , p. 105 sq ., 

1 15); Sprenger, Berner kttngen, p. 502 sq. ; E. Meyer, 
Geschichte d. Altertums , ii. 382; Lagrange m 
the Rev. btbl 1902, xi. 256 sq ; Lidzbarski, 
Ephemeris f. semi t. Epigrapktk \ ii. IOI sq. ; Hart- 
mann, Z. A , x. 25 sq. and in his main work, p. 4, 
131/7.; Huart, Geschichte der Araber , 1. 46 sq. etc. 
Meyer further pointed out that all previous as- 
sumptions regarding the history of the Semitic 
alphabet would be upset by Glaser’s placing the 
Mmaean inscriptions m the second millennium B. C. 
We can hardly place the origin of the Phoenician 
alphabet before 1000 B. c ; the date of origin of 
the Mmaean script, which is characterised by the 
regular, almost technical formation of geometrical 
figures, is certainly not earlier. This seems at once 
to take the ground from Glaser’s theory. We must 
describe the dating of this alphabet to 2000 B. C. 
(Hommel, Grundriss , p. 109, 146, Weber, West - 
asien , p 163, cf Hommel, Explorations , p. 730) 
or even “at the latent far back into the third mil- 
lennium” (Weber, Arabten , p. 15) as a quite im- 
probable hypothesis, m spite of all that has been 
ascertained in recent time regarding the oldest 
form of the Hebrew alphabet. Nor have the spe- 
culations regarding the South Arabian epigraphy 
which have been renewed by the discovery of 
what are known as the Kenite Sinai inscriptions 
led to anything Against the views of Hommel, 
Weber, Winckler, etc. Iluart also says regarding 
the supposed age of the alphabet that the date 
1500 is certainly much too high for the period 
of Mmaean rule. 

Graeco-Roman tradition also affords arguments 
on the Mmaean question, notably the above quoted 
testimony of Eratosthenes in Strabo, xvi. 768, 
which has already been cited against Glaser by 
Halevy, D. H. Muller and others and of which 
Mordtmann has said that he cannot see how this 
passage is to be explained away. Weber, op. cit ., 
p. 9 betrays the precariousness of his case when 
he says that he must assume without giving any 
reason that Eratosthenes was probably “mistaken”; 
1 e. in his account true and false, past and pre- 
sent conditions are confused. Glaser, op. «/., p. 15 
had previously sought to dispose of the contradic- 
tion between his views and the clear evidence of 
Eratosthenes by asserting without proof that the 
latter w T as wrongly informed. For the interpretation 
of this passage, for suspecting which neither Gla- 
ser nor Weber give any ground of proof or prob- 
ability and, indeed, none can be given, it is decisive 
that according to it all four leading South Ara- 
bian peoples — including, of course, the Minaeans 
whom our author mentions first, as well as the 
Sabaeans and the other two — were under absolute 
rulers (novupxoVvrou). The fact that Eratosthenes gives 
for the time of his authority irrefutably the same 
kind of constitution, namely the regal, for Minaeans 
and for Sabaeans, cannot be disposed of by any 
artifice. It also shows what value there is in Gla- 
ser’s assertion (Weber, op. cit. y p. 7 sq.) “that the 
classical authors nowhere mention a kingdom, but 
always only a land of Minaea”, or in Win^kler's 
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(op. cit.y p. 45) statement that between 500 and 
200 b c , there were no Minaeans m North Arabia 
because there never had been any at any time. 
Grimme’s doubts (op. cit.y p. 17) as to whether the 
Minaeans of the Greeks are the people in question 
m the inscriptions are also unfounded. 

Against Glaser's theory the circumstance is also 
decisive (cf. Hartmann, op cit , p. 1 3 1 sq , 136) 
that , as we can deduce with absolute certainty 
from the mention of kings and kingdoms together 
in the inscriptions, there were kings of Ma'in and 
kings of Saba 3 reigning alongside of one another. 
To Glaser’s argument that the two kingdoms 
practically never mention each other in their in- 
scriptions, even Weber (op. cit , p. 18) was forced 
to confess that tt the Minaeans actually brought 
themselves on two or three occasions to break the 
mjstenous silence”, and the Sabaeans likewise. 
But this means confessing the impossibility of 
holding this theory in any form. 

Glaser’s view that the Minaeans had already 
begun to decline soon after the Hyksos period 
(op. at y p. 451) and had sunk into barbarism 
towards the end of the first century B c. (p 22, 
69, 93, 95, 232), or were actually an extinct people 
(Weber, Aiabietiy p 31) is disposed of by the 
statement of Artemidoros (Strabo, xvi 776) and 
extracts by others from Agatharchides (§ 87, 97, 
in the middle) on the commercial activity and the 
wealth of the Minaeans and fuither by Pliny’s 
statement regarding their independent position a- 
longside of baba 3 and their competition with the 
Sabaeans in the frankincense trade (see abo\e), 
still more palpably by the significant fact that 
Ptolemy calls the Minaeans alone “a very great 
people” out of all the peoples of Southern Arabia. 

The inscription of the Minaean sarcophagus of 
Gize, which shows that Minaeans were still sup- 
plying spices for the Egyptian temples in the 
Ptolemaic period, and the Minaean and Greek in- 
scription on Delos of the second century B c , 
which records the erection of an altar to Minaean 
gods, are likewise, as Praetonus has rightly ob- 
served (Z D M Gy lxiu. 220), unfavourable to 
Glaser’s theory, and, agreeing with the Greek and 
Roman evidence, are proofs that the people, 
language and culture of the Minaeans survived 
into the second century B. c. and certainly to a 
still later period. 

The palaeography and grammar of the inscrip- 
tions likewise give no suppoit to the Minaean 
theory. D. H. Muller was the first to point out 
that of the Sabaean inscriptions those written 
boustrophedon belong to the oldest period of Sa- 
baean history and at the same time show the 
earliest forms of letters. Contradicting Hommel’s 
(A A , p 22 sq.y ChrestomathUy p. 2, 6) sugges- 
tion that the Minaean inscriptions are oldei in 
grammar and epigraphy than the Sabaean, Mordt- 
mann (Beitidgey p 107) held that the Minaean 
inscriptions that have survived to us are later 
than the oldest Sabaean texts and older than the 
Sabaean texts of the later period (tbid. p. xi., 
note 2) and that Hommel’s deductions from the 
palaeography of the Minaean inscriptions were 
very wide of the mark. 

He also insisted (op. at , p. 106, Z D M Gy 
xlvii. 400) that the fact that only one of the 
extant (or so far known) Minaean inscriptions is 
written boustrophedon, is not very much in favour 
of th^ claim for a very high antiquity for these 


inscriptions in contrast to the Sabaean. It must, 
of course, be remembered that there are texts 
written boustrophedon which are later than nor- 
mal ones written fiom right to left. But although 
the Minaean alphabet may show occasional less 
developed forms, it is recognised (e. g by We- 
ber, p. 11) that the forms of the Minaean letters 
on the whole agree perfectly with the Sabaean 
of the oldest period. In spite of the archaic fea- 
tures of the Minaean language m comparison with 
the Sabaean (on the dialectical distinctions between 
the two see D. H. Muller, Burgen , p. 1009; 
specially thorough, especially fiom the lexical 
point of view, is Mordtmann, op. at , p. 107 sq ., 
Z D M Gy hi. 400, Hommel, Grundrtssy p. 133, 
note 3), Hommel, A. A , p. 23, asserted that the 
Minaean inscriptions might nevertheless be later 
than the Sabaean or contemporary with them, as 
in them older forms — as happens elsewhere — 
might have survived into the latest period (see 
also Mordtmann, p. 1 1 5 on the more conservative 
retention of the older vocabulary m Minaean and 
(p. xi.) of archaic forms of the scupt), we need 
not take account of mixed forms of earlier and 
later ongin occurring in one and the same text. 

None of the grounds on which Glaser bases 
his theory are convincing (they are detailed in 
Weber, op cit.y p 7) 1 hat Sabaeans are so rarely 
mentioned in Minaean texts and Minaeans even 
more rarely in Sabaean souices, facts on which 
Glaser and his supporters lay so much stress, is 
explained partly fiom the lelations of the two 
rivals (D H. Muller, Bu/gaiy p 1031 ; Haitmann, 
op. cit.y p. 135), partly from the fact that the 
“subject mattei of the inscriptions, which are not 
in any sense annals, afford little opportunity for 
mentioning such matters” (Mordtmann, op. cit.y 
p. 1 1 5, note 1), as the texts pieserved from this 
period deal mainly with the buildings and religious 
matters, being occasional or ad hoc inscriptions, 
and only rarely touch on foreign affairs (Lidz- 
barski, op city p 1 02) But these few references 
are quite sufficient to settle the mam question. 
It is notcwoithy that, although Grimme (op cit.y 
p. 17) still proposed to put the date of the ear- 
liest Minaean kings far beyond 1500 B. c., other 
champions of this theory, in calculating the ear- 
liest initial date for the Minaean kingdom, have 
now gone in the other direction and put it much 
below Glaser’s figure. While Winckler in the first 
edition of Helmolt’s fVestasiaiy p. 244 still held 
that the Minaean period could hardly have begun 
after 1500 B c. (cf. p. 245), Weber significantly 
wrote in the second edition in the same passage 
(p 235) “hardly after 1200 B c.” (cf. p. 237, 
“from about 1200 B c.”). Hommel, although he 
still put the collapse of the Minaean kingdom 
about 650 B. c. (ibtd.y p. 396), and, according to 
him, the South Arabian (p. 394) inscriptions “begin 
from at least 800 b c , but more probably many 
centuries earlier”, also later (here above 1.399 sqq.) t 
says that Glaser’s assumption would presuppose 
the placing of the Minaean kingdom from 1200 
to 700 B. c. at least (in ExploratioriSy p. 729 he 
still puts it at 1400—700 b. c.), and that at 
most it may be granted that a the oldest Sabaean 
inscriptions were contemporary with the latest 
Minaean” (above i. 399 sqq.). On Weber’g 
clever defence, Lidzbarski (p. 101) says that it 
will hardly gain further adherents for the Minaean 
theory and Weber himself has to confess (Glasers 
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F01 schungsreisen, p. 30) that “no obvious proof for 
Glaser’s view has yet been produced”. 

Against the theory, in perfect agreement with 
the Greek and Roman authorities and the ancient 
South Arabian sources, most readily agreeing with 
them, and following D. H. Mtiller, we must insist 
that the kingdom of Ma c In existed contemporaneously 
with that of Saba 3 and at the very earliest began 
m the eighth century b c. (see, for example, Mordt- 
mann in W.Z. K.M., vin. 371, Hartmann, op.cit , 
p. 132 etc) Its end did not come about 230 13 . c. 
(so Hartmann, op. ctt.\ similarly Mordtmann, 
Ameige , Z D M Cr, xliv. p. 184 and Beitrage , 
p. 106. “soon after Eratosthenes”), but it existed 
at least down to the second century B. c. Saba 3 ’s 
rivalry first with Ma c m (and KatabSn) as well as 
with the Iiimyars was of far reaching significance 
for its history. The period of transition from its 
oldest period, the so-called mukantb period, the 
period of the priest-kings, and the next epoch, 
whose rulers residing in Ma 3 rib, contemporaries of 
the kings of Kataban and Hadramot, bear the 
title “kings of Saba 3 ” (expressing the emancipa- 
tion of the kingship from the priesthood) and 
whose beginning may be placed about 500 B. c , 
is represented for us by the great Sirw 5 h in- 
scription (Glaser, N°. 1000) The following (the 
lhmyarue) period, that of the “kings of Saba 3 and 
Dhu Raidan” (from the hill 01 ancestral citadel of 
Raidan , the name occurs in Sanskrit also as 
Du> yodhatia [in the second book of the Afu/ift- 
bharata]) and the last period (from 300 A. I) to 
the end of the independence of Hadramot, that 
of “the kings of Saba 3 and Dhu Raidan and Ilad- 
ramot and Yemnat”) have been sketched above. 

At the period of the rise of Islam, Saba 3 was 
beginning to disappear from the memory of the 
Arab world. For Islam, which kindled new wars 
in the land and brought about the final collapse 
of the ancient kingdom, the decline of which had 
been begun by the Persians and Abyssimans, Saba 3 
soon became an echo of the past, indeed, the 
veiy essence of the pre*Muhimmadan period, with 
which only scholars still concerned themselves, 
^'he new creed had the greatest interest in obliter- 
ating all recollection of the pagan period, not* 
only in the stone monuments which still suivived 
the natural weathering — these were destroyed to 
provide material for new buildings, or to be 
burned for lime or sometimes out of sheer van- 
dalism — but also in literature, and even in con- 
signing the ancient language to oblivion. This 
explains why, as Sprenger (op. at , p. 244) rightly 
remarks, it would be useless labour to seek for 
any reliable information regarding the Sabaeans in 
Arabic sources. The relative value of the various 
sources for our knowledge of Saba 3 was estimated 
with equal accuracy by the most successful dis- 
coverer of inscriptions (Glaser, Skizze , 11 159) 
m his verdict that it was not the legendary tra- 
dition of the Arabs, containing veiy little matter 
of value and usually misleading, and not the 
poetry of the time shortly before and after Mu- 
hammad, which would give us a true picture of 
the past, but “simply and solely the ancient in- 
scriptions and the few statements in the classical 
authors”. The relatively scanty references in Ara- 
bic authors may be divided for our purpose into 
two main groups. The one consists of valuable 
geographical and historical statements regarding 
architectural remains of Safca 3 ’s past and details 


of ancient Sabaean history, including archaeological 
matter and the other far less valuable legendary 
elements, w'hich survived m tradition after the 
disappearance of Sabaean culture and which also 
permeated the quasi-historical references to the 
affairs of the Himyar state which lay nearer in 
point of time. The supreme authority for inform- 
ation of the first category, who, of all Muslim 
authors, gives us the most numerous and most 
valuable items of information regarding Saba 3 , is 
al-Hamdani whose “Description of the Peninsula 
of Arabia” is our mam literary source for the 
geography of Arabia in general and w’ho (he was 
a Yemeni, a native of San c a), out of patriotic in- 
terest in the old buildings and other antiquities 
of South Arabia that still existed in his time, has 
collected everything associated with them, often, 
indeed, already interwoven with legend, in his 
Iktil. , a history of Yemen and a description of its 
antiquities. The part of the eighth book of the 
I kill' which still exists, describing the citadels was, 
edited for the first time (Arabic text and German 
translation with explanatory notes) by D. H Muller 
(Die Burgen unci Schlosser Sudarabtens nach dem 
lklil des Hamdani , S B. Ak Wten , 1879, xciv. 
335 an d xevn. 1881, p 955 sqq), who 

added additional notes from the tenth book, which 
deals with the genealogy of the Hamdan, as well 
as illuminative passages from the Sifa Qyazirat 
at- c A/ab . Part 1 gives in the first place al-IIam- 
dani’s account of Ghunr.dan and San c & 3 ; al-Ham- 
dani quotes verses on GhumdSn and then gives the 
story of the foundation of the building by §hem 
and South Arabian traditions rcgaidmg San c a 3 ; he 
goes on to give further information regarding the 
tempeiature of the country, the preservation of 
food in it, details regarding the topography of 
SanV, the ruins of the citadel of Ghumdan, and 
quotes verses relating to it, which reflect the 
legends clinging to the castle as a wonder of 
architecture He next deals with Shibam-Yaskhum, 
the old monuments and great palaces m ShibSm, 
Shibam Bait AkySLn (cf. the descriptions in the 
Bhaztra and YakQt, Mifdjam^ iv. 437, 111 248^.) 
Next comes the district of Dahr, Bait Hanbas (cf 
al-Bakrl, ed Wustenfeld, p 198 and the Djazira ) 
Hadakan and Rida c , Saw ah, one of the most cele 
brated castles of Yemen (verses are quoted), Ghaiman 
(the Ilimyar tradition regarding As c ad Tubba c is 
quoted, given in full in Kroner, op.cit , p. 86 sq ) 
Damigh, £afar and other citadels This is followed 
by a short list of the citadels of Sarw (highlands 
of the Himyars) and Hadramot. Al-Hamdanfs 
description of Ma 3 nb and Saba 3 is important foi 
its subject matter, on the basis of which Muller (in 
Part 11 ) endeavoured on several points to throw a 
brighter light on ancient Saba 3 and m particular tc 
show that it is the inscriptions which must be use<3 
for the reconstruction of the lists of Sabaean kings 
rather than the statements of Arab tradition 
Al-HamdSnl’s description deals with the state o 
the remains of the dam, the inundation whici 
spoiled the dam, the citadels of Ma 3 nb (witl 
quotations from the poets). Al-Hamd&nl’s un 
historical statements regarding the builder of th< 
dam (LukmSn b. c Ad, a mythical personage) an 
corrected by the evidence of inscriptions whici 
mention Ithi c amar Baiyin as the builder. It i 
worthy of note that Arnaud’s description of th< 
remains of the dam and Hal6vy’s report agre 
with al-Hamdftnl’s account in the main details. 0 
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the Yemeni citadel of Raw&Sn (between al*Ej 5 f 
and Ma 5 rib) al-Hamdanl says that it at one time 
belonged to the family of the Na§hk (on which 
he aLo gives information m the tenth book, fol- 
lowing him also N&shwSn, SAams al^ulum ; M tiller, 
op. at , li. 1001, note 3). In the Minaean area he 
mentions the citadels of BorSkish and Ma c In (with 
quotations from the poets). 

The Dtazira also contains geographical details 
regarding the territory of Saba 3 , which, however, 
no more enables us to form a comprehensive im- 
pressive picture than the scattered notices in later 
Arab geographers, because they consist almost 
entuely of isolated names; and it is difficult to 
form a general idea from them. D. H. Muller, 
in editing the text (2 vols., Leiden 1889 — 1891) 
had therefore to struggle with extraordinary dif- 
ficulties. Glaser, who, like Sprenger before him, 
had made very great use of al-Hamdanl, was later 
able to test the readings of this edition on the spot 
for the areas in which he travelled from his own 
observations and the evidence of natives. 

The few memories of the histoiy of the Sabaean 
period that have survived in the piose or poetic 
traditions of the Arabs are beyond the range of our 
consideration, as they have more or less assumed 
the form of legend. A. v. Kremer, op at. (cf 
his Altai abtsche Gedtchte nbu die Vo Iks sage von 
Jemen , Leipzig 1867), has collected the essential 
matter on the subject. In tradition also we find 
analogies to the Greek stories (cf. c. g von Kre- 
mer, p. 150 on Dhn Famish) The building of the 
dam at MaVib or at least its impiovement was 
attributed to Queen Bilkls (cf above), legends 
also became associated with the luundation. In 
the division of the pre-Muhammadan history of 
Yemen in the Arab historians into three periods 
(the first down to Tubba c Abu Karib, the second 
to Dhu Nuwas and the third to Islam) still re- 
flects the actual division into Sabaean, Himyarite 
and Abyssinian-Persian epochs (Muller, Burgen , 
1. 338). Even the lists of Himyarite kings pre- 
served by these historians have no scientific value 
and at most give us a few old names which were 
adopted by the genealogists, but can have no 
claim to historical accuracy. Besides, these lists 
of kings refer only to the later period of Himya- 
rite history {ibid. 11 981, 997). 

More important for us are the items of infor- 
mation found in Muslim literature regarding the 
social and economic life of ancient and 
more modern Saba 5 , which link up with the in- 
scriptions and Graeco-Roman sources. The finds 
made in the country itself are in harmony with 
the various classical literary sources, which agree 
in showing that the Sabaeans attained the greatest 
importance of all Arab peoples of the pre-Muham- 
madan period, in particular of the fatlr leading 
peoples of South Arabia w’ho were known even 
to the Greeks, these still extant monuments of 
the once highly developed civilisation, to which 
Sabaea mainly owed its historical importance, con- 
sist of the inscriptions found since Arnaud’s journey 
of exploration, sculptures and remains of colon- 
nades, palaces, temples, city-walls, towers, public 
works, especially water-works etc , which confirm 
the brilliant picture of Sabaean culture given by 
Agatharchides and the writers after him (see above) 
and at the same time show that even the legends 
of IslSmic tradition concerning the former glory 
of thf $imyar kingdom have a historical basis. 


Striking evidence of this in Arabic literature is 
the above mentioned description of Ghumdan in 
al-Hamd&nl and the poetic references to this much 
admired citadel (see Miiller, Burgen , i 345 sqq.) 
as well as to other citadels in Saba 5 , e. g. Salhln 
and BainUn. Agatharchides’s remarks on the splen- 
did buildings of the kings and private individuals 
in Saba 5 and the descriptions of Sabaean castles 
by the Arabs are confirmed by the testimony of 
the inscriptions, which to a great extent comme- 
morate the building of houses (palaces) and for- 
tifications Of public works built to assist agricul- 
ture like barriers and dams, the most celebrated 
was the dam of MaYib. The ancient South Ara- 
bians achieved great things m the way of irriga- 
tion w f orks in view of the dependence of their 
agricultuie on artificial irrigation. In the South 
Arabian inscriptions these aie frequently mentioned 
(cf. the references collected by Hartmann, op. at , 
p. 398 sq. and the discussions in Rhodokanakis, 
Sludten , 11. (e. g. p. 78 sq. etc ). Cisterns of the 
Himyar period may still be seen in South Arabia 
to day. 

This civilisation, on which since Arnaud’s time 
the finds and observations of Hal6vy and especi- 
ally of Glaser have thrown new light, owed its rise 
to the industry and commerce of the Sabaeans, in 
particular to the cultivation of frankincense The 
land offered all the necessary conditions for its 
cultivation According to al-HamdSnl (. Djazlra , p. 
51,8) Yemen w'as called al-Khadrd 3 “the green”, 
on account of its wealth in trees, fiuits and crops 
(cf Ibn al-Fakih, Kitiib al-Bulddn , B G A, v. 34). 
Even Agathaichides’s description of the richness of 
the flora of Saba 5 is quite satisfactorily explained 
by the natural formation of the country. The 
healthy, temperate interior of Yemen and Iladra- 
m 5 t produces a rich vegetation on the slopes of 
the hills and in the valleys. Accounts of modern 
journeys also bear testimony to the fertility of 
the soil of Yemen, and also to diminution in 
its woods. Al-Mas c udl’s description, based on 
older authorities, of Saba 5 as “the most luxurious 
and most fertile part of Yemen, rich in gardens, 
plantations and meadows”, witn a “splendid clim- 
ate” (cf Kremer, op. at., p. 10, note 1) is in 
close keeping with Agatharchides’s praise of the 
wealth of Saba 5 . 

The uniformity of the temperature in the 
region of San‘2 5 is emphasised by al-Hamd&nl 
(Muller, Burgen , 1. 343) Glaser and other travel- 
lers record that the temperature of the higher 
regions of Yemen is temperate and favourable to 
vegetation. 

A parallel to the statement of Agatharchides 
that the Sabaeans provided the Ptolemies and 
Syrians with gold and the Phoenicians with costly 
wares of the most varied kinds, is found in the 
Biblical passages already mentioned, relating to 
the Sabaean exports of frankincense, gold and 
jewels to Egypt and Syria. South Arabia from the 
earliest times had been the very land of frankin- 
cense and the Sabaeans in paiticular, as inhabi- 
tants of the most fertile parts of the southern 
half of Yemen abd owners of the frankincense 
country, were naturally destined to trade especially 
in spices. The idea — expressed in Strabo (xvi. iv. 
§ 19, 22) — that the trade in spices was the source 
of the wealth of the Sabaeans is already found 
in I Kings, x. 1 sq. Adana was the great centre 
for trade with India 4 hd Egypt *A 
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Periplus , p. 26; Ptolemy, vi. 7, 9 ; Mela, iii. 8, 6‘, 
Pliny, vi. 159; Philostorgius, Hist. eccL , iii. 5), 
and ‘Aden [q. v.] still is “the natural centre of 
the circle formed by Africa, Arabia, Mesopotamia 
and India” (W. Schmidt, Das sudwestl. Arabien , 
Frankfurt a. M. 1913, p. 101, who, like Mommsen, 
Romische Gcschichtc 3 , v. 611) wrongly speaks of a 
destruction of Adana by the Romans in the first 
century a. d.). The references in inscriptions to 
sacred vessels of gold and silver, mediaeval finds 
of gold (al-Hamdanf, fyazira , p. 79; cf Miiller, 
But gen , li. 1008, Sudarabtsche Studten , p. 135 s 4-'> 
Sprenger, op. cit , p 56 sq ), modern gold-washing, 
reported by Hal6vy and Glaser, and lastly the 
archaeological finds of Sabaean silver and gold 
coins and gems (on gems see al-Hamdanl, op. cit . , 
Miiller, Burgen , 1. 366, 374, Sudarabtsche Alter - 
tumei, Vienna 1899; Glaser, op. ctt , p. 367, 
Landberg, Arabica , v. 128 , on finds of coins see 
Schlumberger, Le tresor de Sand\ Pans 1880, 
D. H. Miiller, Sudarabtsche A Iter turner, Vienna 
1899, pp. 6$ — 78, PI. xiv ; E. S G. Robinson in 
the Numtsmatxc Chi ontcle, 1923, pp 365 — 368, 
G. F. Hill, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins of Arabia, 1922, 
passim; do., Ancient Cows of South Arabia, in the 
Proceed, of Brtt. Acad , London 19 1 5 )i a ll corrobor- 
ate the accounts preserved in Diodoros from Strabo 
(following Agatharchides) of gates, walls, ceilings, 
pillared walls of Sabaean houses embellished with 
gold, silver and jewels, and of the gold and silver 
drinking vessels and other valuable household 
utensils and (the above-mentioned) Greek, Roman 
and Arabic literary references to the occurrence 
of natural gold (and silver, according to al-Ham- 
dSnl [cf Sprenger, op. cit., p. 58, 283 sq .] and 
other sources, also to modern authories [ibid, p. 

158]). 

Research has recently been devoted to the 
economic life of ancient South Arabia also 
Rhodokanakis was the first to deal systematically 
with economic and the associated legal questions 
from the inscriptions {Die Bodcmuirtschaft in 
Studten, vol. 11., and in his later [above mentioned] 
articles). From these studies it is clear that there 
existed in ancient South Arabia a strict system 
of regulation and administration of agriculture,' 
dictated by national interests, especially a strict 
regulation of the distribution of water and of the 
actual tilling of the soil, and we gain an insight 
into a strictly regulated organisation of labour, 
into conditions of ownership and legal views, into 
the economic organisation of the state and of the 
temples. Historically important is the fact that the 
system of land administration and the constitution 
were (in the main at least) the same in all ancient 
South Arabian states. 

Rhodokanakis’s investigations into the economic 
conditions inspired A. Grohmann to his researches 
the results of which he has given m his work 
already mentioned (an earlier specimen was given 
in his Die altorientalische Agrarwirtschaft in the 
Berichte des Forschungsinstitutes fur Os ten und 
Orient, ii. Vienna 1918, p. 34 *1 )• deals wlth 
the land (geology, climate, water-supply), popula- 
tion, indigenous products (especially aromatic 
plants), mineral wealth, hunting, cattle-rearing and 
agriculture. Especially valuable are the many refer- 
ences from inscriptions and literary sources and 
from records by travellers (including works by 
Glaser still in manuscript). Grohmann gave him- 
self a much wider subject than W. Schmidt, who 


laid most stress on economic geography in his 
work (above quoted) and writes with special know- 
ledge on modern trade and commerce; his histo- 
rical observations suffer from the fact that he is 
not an Orientalist. 

Bibliography : Of the literature to be 
consulted, the sources have already been quoted 
in the article, especially the inscriptions (the 
mam collection is the Paris Corpus Inscript. 
Semit , iv) and the principal historical, geogra- 
phical and linguistic works, Sprenger, Geogra - 
phte ; D. H. Miiller, Burgen und Schlosser ; 
Hommel, 1) Aufsatze und Abhandlungen (3 parts, 
1892 — 1901), 2) Chrestomathte, 3) Explorations 
in Arabia, 4) Grundriss ; Glaser, Sktzze, ii (Part 

I. of the year 1889 w r as published privately); 

J. H. Mordtruann-D H. Muller, Sabahc^e Denk- 
mdler , Vienna 1883; J. H. Mordtmann, Bet - 
trage zur minaischen Eptgraphik ( Semitist . Stu- 
dten, ed. by C. Bezold, part 12, Weimar 1897), 
M. Hartmann, Die arabtsche Frage \ Otto Weber’s 
monographies (on Arabia and journeys of explor- 
ation in Der Alte Orient) and Studten zur 
sudarabischen Alterturnskunde, 1 — iii , Mitt.VAG, 
1907); Rhodokanakis, Abhandlungen, also Kre- 
mer’s two works and Landberg’s Arabtca, Lei- 
den 1897, 1898, and of Arabic literature al- 
Hamdam’s Iklil and Stfa Djazirat all Arab (m 
D H. Muller’s edition). An almost complete 
bibliography of the antiquities of South Arabia 
(including Socotra) from 1774 to 1892 was given 
by Hommel in his Chrestomathte (p 63 — 88) 
and a continuation (down to 1907) by Weber 
( Studien , in , 1908, where on p. 70 he promised 
supplements to Hommel ; some are given below). 
Here we must confine ourselves to quoting books 
and articles which m their succession form 
milestones of progress m the investigation of 
the land and people of Saba 5 , and to more recent 
literature (since 1908) and for the hundreds of 
special articles, mainly linguistic in their nature, 
and for the publication and interpretation of 
separate inscriptions we must refer the reader 
to these two collections and to the reviews m 
the Z D. M% G. (from 1908 onwards). Of tra- 
vellers’ narratives we may here mention: 
Auszug aus etnem Brief e . .. Seetzens an Herrtt 
v. Hammer (with I plate) in the Fundgtuben 
des Orients, 11. Vienna 1811, p. 275 sqq.\ J. R. 

Wellsted, 1) Account (1 plate), JASB, 

iii. (1834), 554 sq , 2) Narrative of a Journey 
... to the ruins of Nakab al-Hajar (1 plate) 
m the J. R. Geogr. Soc., 1837, vu. 20 sqq.\ 
do., Tiavels in Arabia, London 1838; Well- 
sted’s Reisen in Arabien, Germ. edit. etc. by 
E. Rodiger, Halle 1842; Carter, Transactions 
of the S. B., 1834; C. J. Cruttenden, 1) Nar- 
rative of a Journey from Mokkd to §an*& (l 
plate), J. R. Geogr. Soc., 1838, viii. 267 sqq., 
2) Journal of an Excursion to $an *& . . ., Pro- 
ceed. of Bomb. Geogr . Soc., 1838; P. Botta, Re- 
lation d'un voyage dans PYhnen, Pans 1841; 
Th. S. Amaud, Relation d'un voyage a Afareb, 
J. A., 1845, series 4; vol. v. 21 1 sqq., 309 
sqq. (publ. by Mohl; see below under Fresnel); 
Mission dans /’ Yemen, Rev. d'Egypte, i., 1894, 
ii., 1895); F. Fresnel, Notice sur le voyage de 
M. de IV rede dans la vallie de Doan, J. A* 
1845, series 4, vol. vl. 386 sqq.', Lettre de AfJ 
.... de Wride .... sur son voyage em Araik, 
Bull, de la Soc. de Giogr., 1845, series J, vol. 
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iii. 41 sq. (from his papers: A . v. Wrede's Reise 
in Hadhramaut, by II v. Maltzan, Braunschweig 
1870, with plate); K. Ritter, Erdkunde , vtii., 
Berlin 1847 (comprehensive survey based on all 
then known accounts of Arabia); Eben Safir 
(see above); J. Hal6vy, 1) Rapport sur une 
mission areheologtque dans le Yemen, J. A , 1872, 
series 6, vol. xix. ( Itmiraire , p 8 sqq , Classe- 
ment des inscriptions , p. 60 sqq., Itiscrtpttons 
Sabeennes , p. 129 sqq., Traduction, p. 489 sqq.), 
2) Voyage du Nedjran , Bull, de la Soc . dc Geogr ., 
1873, series 6, voi. vi., 1877, vol. xm ; S. II. 
Miles and W. Munzinger, Account of an Excursion 
into the Intertor of Southern Arabia, J . R 
Geogr. Soc,, 1874, xlu; H. v. Maltzan, Rase 
nach Sudarabien, Braunschweig 1873; Ch. Mil- 
1 ingen, ffotes of a Journey in Yemen, J. R. Geogr. 
Soc., 1874, xliv.; R. Manzoni, El Yemen, Tre anni 
nell % Arabia Felice, Rome 1884; H. Ktepert, 
Schapiras Retse in Yemen in Globus, 1880, 
xxxviii. 183 sqq.\ S. Langer, Reiseberichte aus 
Syrien und Arabien, Vienna 1883; E Glaser, 

1) Meine Reise durch Arhab und Has chid, Pe- 
termanns Geogr. Mitt., 1884, xxx. 1 70 sqq., 
204 sqq., 2) Von Hodeida nach San a, ibid ,l8S6, 
xxxii. 1 sqq., 33 sqq , 3) Uber me me Re 1 sen 
in Arabien, M.G. G.W., 1887, p 18 sqq, 77 
sqq., 4) E. Glasers Retse nach Marib, by F. 
Hommel , Beil. z. Munch. Allg. Ztg , 1 888, 
N®. 293, 294, 5) Bencht uber die vierte Reise, 
Mittctl. der Ges. 1. Forderung deutscher Wis- 
sensch. . . . tn Bohmen, Nov. 1, 1894, 6) Bericht 
uber emen Vortrag Glasers uber sane vierte 
Retse, Beil. z. Munch. Allg. Ztg , 1894, N°. 97, 
7) E. Glasers Reise nach Md/tb, ed by D. II. 
Miiller and N Rhodokanakis, Vienna 1913 ( Samm - 
lung E. Glaser, i.) ; A. Defiers, Voyage au Yemen, 
Paris 1887; F. T. Haig, A Journey through 
Yemen in the Proc R. Geogr. Soc , 1887, vol. ix , 
(Harris see above), L. Hirsch, 1) Reisen in Sud- 
Arabien, Mahra-Land und Hadramut, Leiden 
1896 (on it cf. Glaser, Peterni Mitt, xlui. 
1897, Litteraturber., p. 37 sq.), 2) A T eue Wan- 
der ungen in Yemen in Globus, lxxiv. (1898), 11 
204 sqq., 221 sqq. \ C. Landberg, Die sudarab 
Expedition der A had. der Wissensch in Wien, 
Munich 1899; D. H Miiller, 1) Die sudarab. Ex- 
pedition der Akad. in Wien, Vienna 1899, 2) Zur 
Geschichte der sudarab. Expedition, V lenna 1 907 ; 
P. Charnay, Une excursion au Yemen, Bull. Soc. 
Geogr. Anvers , 1899, xxm. 79 sq.\ A. Bardey, 
Rapport sur El- Yemen, Bull, de Gio'r . hist., 
1899; Th. Bent, Southern Arabia, London 1900: 
H. Burchardt, Reiseskizzen aus deni Yemen, Z G. 
E. B., 1902, p 593 sqq ; \V. Hein, 1 ) Vor/au- 
figer Bericht uber die Reise nach c Aden und 
Gischin, Anz. Akad. Wien, 1902, xxxix. 107 sq., 

2) Sudarabtsche Itmeranen, MGG Wien, iv. 1914, 
p. 32 sqq. ; A. Beneyton, Mission d' etudes an 
Yimen m La Geographic, xxvii., 1913. — From 
Glaser's still unpublished papers Grohmann very 
frequently quotes his diaries and u in addition 
also G. W. Bury’s description of his journey to 
Baihln in 1899” (op. cit., p. ix.; p. 56, note 1 : 
Expedition to Beh&n, MS .; also p, 4, note 1 
etc.; Bury, Arabia Infelix, London 1915; 
also passim: The Land of Uz, London 1911, 
and Notes ); also Glaser's unpublished essay Ost- 
femen und Nordhadramaut, p. 139 etc. — The 
following are exclusively concerned with present 
day dbnditions in the area once covered by the 


ancient Sabaeo-Himyar kingdom which roughly 
corresponds to the modern Yemen (from about 
1 9° N. Lat., Ejebel Tathlltll, to the south coast 
and in the east as far as Hawra) : Zwemer, 
Arabia, Chicago 1901; Raif Fuad-Bey, Land 
und Leute im heutigen Jemen in Peterm. Mitt., 
1912, Ivin, part 2; E. Behn, Jemen, Grund- 
zuge der Bodenplastik und ihr Einfluss auf 
Khtna und Lebewelt, Diss. Marburg 1910, 
apart from meteorological, astronomical and 
natural history researches and several mono- 
graphs by Glaser, Bent and others. W. 
Schmidt's and A Grohmann’s books have 
been already mentioned. On commercial activity 
on the south coast at the present day infor- 
mation is given by the Report of the Aden 
Chamber of Commerce (Aden from 1898 
onwards). To the works mentioned in the 
beginning of the bibliography we may here 
add the following: J. Hal6vy, Etudes Sa- 
beennes, J A, 1873, series 7, vols 1.; li. ; A 
Zehme, Arabien und die Araber sett 100 Jahren, 
Halle 1875, D. II. Mailer,* 1) Sudai abische 
Studien, S. B. Ak. Wien , 1877, lxxxvi. 103 
sqq , 2) Epigraphische Denkmaler aus Abessinten, 
Denksthr. Ak Wien, xlui. (1894), E. Glaser, 
1) Zwet Inschrtf ten uber den Dammbruch von 
Marib, M.V.A G , 1897, 2) Altjemcnnche Nach- 
ruhten, Munich 1906, 3) Dte Abessimer in Ara- 
bien, Munich 1895, 3) Punt und die sudarabt - 
sc hen Ren he, M.V.A.G , 1899, P* 5 1 Sl H \ H. 
Grimme, Mohammed, Munich 1904, Hogarth, 
The Penetration of Arabia , London 1905 ; J. 
TkaS, Saba (R.E., s v., cols. 1298 — 1511 where 
this material h$s been dealt with by me with 
special reference to Greek and Roman literature). 

The earlier publications of inscriptions (Bird, 
Fresnel [to supplement the statement R.E , col. 
1400, reference should be made to col. 1402 1 
the copies as well as the transcriptions of the 
inscriptions with the philological observations 
194 sq. in letters to Mohl are from Fresnel], 
Prideaux, Rehatsek, Langer [published by D. 
H Muller, Z D M.G, 1883, xxxvu. 319 
Mordtmann, Derenbourg, etc.) are given in 
•greater detail m the Paris Corpus (see above) 
and in the more recent publications. Of these 
we will mention the more comprehensive here : 
J. H. Mordtmann, 1) Himjansche Inschuften 
und Alter turner in den Komgl. Museen zn Ber- 
lin, Berlin 1893, 2 ) Music Imperial Ottoman, 
Antiquitis Himyantes . . ., Constantinople 1898 ; 
D H Miiller, Sudarabiscke Alter turner im Kunst- 
historischen Hofmuseum, Vienna 1899; H. De- 
renbourg, 1) Les monuments sabiens et himya - 
rites du Mutee . ... de Marseille, Rev. Atchiol , 
1899, series 3, vol. xxxv; 2) Riper t. d' Epigra- 
phs sim., 1. (1901 sq\ n. (1907). Of the In - 
sc hr if ten der sudarabischen Expedition der Aka- 
demie m Wien (collected in 1899) so far only 
a few have been published (in the publications 
of Rhodokanakis). — For Sabaean studies, the 
researches made on the modern dialects of South 
Arabia are also important. Beginnings were 
made as early as H. v. Maltzan in the Z. D . 
M. G., 1873, xxvii. and others have followed 
him. Count C. Landberg, Etudes sur Us dialectes 
de P Arabic miridionale, i , Haiframoiit, ii., Da- 
t&ina (Leiden 1901 — 1913) are valuable*. Rich 
material is contained in the u Schriften der sUd- 
arabiseken Expedition* of the Academy in Vienna , 
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i. — x. (1900 — 1910, Somali, Mehrl, IJadramI, 
So^otrl, ?f 5 r, ed. by L. Kemisch, D. H, Mttller, 
A. Jahn, N. Rhodokanakis) finally M. Bittner’s 
Siudten on Mehrl, Sokotrl and ghhawrl in S B 
Ak . Wien , clxiu 1909^. (J. Tkatsch) 

[All previous frorks on the extensive ancient 
coinages of South Arabia have been superseded 
by G. F. Hill, Catalogue of Greek Corns of 
Arabia , Mesopotamia and Pei sia in the British 
Museum , London 1922, pp. xliv. — lxxxiv., 45 — 
80, Plates VII— XI, L and LV. A full bibliogra- 
phy is given on p. xlv. It is now certain that 
the greater part of the coins hitherto vaguely 
classed as “Himyarite” are really Sabaean and 
that small groups of coins may also be attributed 
to the Minaeans and Katabamans. — Editorial]. 
§ABANDJA, chief place of the nahtya of the 
same name, picturesquely situated on the South- 
eastern bank of lake Sabandja which is well known 
for its clear water and its many fishes S. belongs 
to the 7 vilayet Stambul and to the Sandjak Ismld 
It is the residence of a Mudir and has about 
8000 inhabitants (of whom three-quaiters are 
Muslims), 15 mosques, 2 Madiasa' s, 15 schools 
and about 1200 houses (cf V Cuinct, La Tuiquie 
<f Asie iv. 378) Of the history of the town 
little is known , there are remains from the Byzantine 
period, not however from antiquity. The origin of 
the name is obscure; Ewliya £elebl reports that 
a certain SabandjI Kudja founded the town (cf 
Travels , transl. by J v. Hammer, I ondon 1850, 
11. 91), but this repoit is probably not trustworthy 
and the personage mentioned is apparently a heio 
tponymus . More trustworthy seems the statement 
that the grand-wezlr of Sulaiman the Great, Sir! 
Rustem Pasha, founded a mosque, a public bath 
and an inn with 170 rooms m the town, a statement 
which concords with local tradition (cf. M. Klconymos 
and Chr. Papadopoulos, / 3 /St/v/x 4 , Constantinople 
1861, p. 41) The place was only of some importance 
as a post-station, nowadays it is a railway haltlng- 
place. Of greater importance is the lake, especially 
because of the projected canalisation which was 
planned long ago, but never was carried out 
Pliny ( Epist . ad Trajanum , ed Kukula, Leipsic m 
1912, N°. 41, 42, 61 and 62) mentions ancient 
remains ( op cit p 290 28), he proposed to Trajan 
to bring about a communication with the Gulf of 
Ismid. The lake is 15 km long and reaches a 
breadth of 5 km , it occupies an area of 98 sq km 
and has a circumference of 36 km (cf. Cuinet, 

o. c. iv. 334). It is already mentioned by Ammianus 

Marcelhnus, xvvi. 8, 3 under the name of lacus 
uimonensis (= suphonensis ? ; cf. W. Tomaschek 
[S B Ak. Wien , vol. 124, 1891, N°. 8, p. 7) In 
mediaeval authors the mountain at the lake is 
called Siphones (G. Pachymeres, ed. Bekker 
ii. 332. 8), Siphon (Anna Comnena who calls the 
lake Baivtf cf ed. Reifferscheid 11. 72, 23; 

the reading Bodivtf A//uvtf m Euagrius ii. 14 is to 
be corrected into Ktatvtj AZ/uvifj cf. J. Bidez and 
L. Parmentier in Revue de Vmstruction publ. en 
Belgique xl. [1897], p. 13-15 and Byz. Zeitschnft 
vi. 457), Sophon (Georg CedrenuS, Hist ., ed. Bekker 
ii. 371,-628; Skylitzes, p. 710; Niceph. Bryenn. 

p. 77 » 79 , 82; Michael Att., p. 189; Theophanes, 
p. 610). Sabandja is perhaps a popular trans- 
formation of Sophon. 

The project of the canal (see above) was dis- 
cussed several times, but without succes, in the 
Muslim era, e. g. during the reign of MurSd III 


in 999/1 591 (the year 909 in HadjdjI Khalifa, 
PdiihannumU , p. 666, 12 is due to a printer’s 
error and has given rise to mistakes, cf. J. v. 
Hammer, Gesch. d. Osmantschen Reiches , tv. 200 
note; further during the reign of Mus$af 5 III in 
1578 and later also (cf. Baron de Tott [T6th], 
Memotres „ i. 97). Cf. further the 

Bibliography'. On §abandja: Ewliya 
CelebI, Siyahat Name , Constantinople 1314 — 18, 
11. 1 71 sq., 459 sqq., v. 74; Hadjdjl Khalifa, 
Blihannuma , p. 666, 673, It; transl. M. Nor- 
berg ii. 493 (cf. J. Otter, Voyage ii. 45); Le 
voyage de M d y Aramon par Jean Chesneau , 
Paris 1887, p 61 sq.\ J. B Tavernier, Voyages 
i. 6 ; P. Lucas, Voyages i. 204 sq ; Fr. La 
Boullaye*le-Gouz, Voyages et observations , Pans 
1653: Sacabangi; R Pococke, Description of the 
East , London 1745, 11. 95 ; C. Ritter, Kleinasien 1. 
669 sq . ; J. A. Cramers, Asia Minor , Oxford 1832, 

I. 188; James Mouer, Journey through Persia 
etc, London 1812, p. 408 (on the projected 
canal under the wezlr Koprulu); R6mi Aucher 
Eloy, Relations de voyages en Orient, Pans 1843, 

II. 376, W. Ainsworth, Travels and Researches, 
London 1842, 11. 25, J v. Hammer, Umblick 
a uf einer Rase, Pesth 1818, p. 128 — 142 (with 
copious materials on the projected canal); Ch. 
Texier, Description de PAste Mineure , 1. 51; 
X Hommaire de Hell, Voyage en Turqute , Pans 
1859, 1 23 (cf Courier de Constantinople , May 
29th 1847 and Das Ausland , 1855, p 415 — 
418); an illustration in L6on de Laborde, Voyage 
de Syne etc , Paris 1838, sqq., N°. xvii. plate — . 
On the projected canal, cf. J. Solch in Mit- 
teilungen des Vereins der Geographen der Um- 
versitat Leipzig , 1 (1911), p 36 — 56, C. Ritter, 
Kleinasien , 1. 669 sqq ; Revue histonque otto- 
mane {TO EM), m. (1328), p 948 sqq.', J. B. 
Tavern lei, 1. 6; Alberi, Relazioni, y<* series i. 
420; Wasif i. 162 (year 1177/1758) also in J. 
v Hammer, Umblick, p. 177. — In Sel&nikl’s 
Tcdrikh, Constantinople 1281, p. 277, 282 sq. 
the lake is called Aj 5 z gold instead of Iyan 
golu ; cf. lacus Ivanis in Leunclavius, Hist. 
Musultn , p. 57, 18 (from this form preceded 
by the usual tie the name could be derived as 
well); J. v. Hammer, Geschichte d. Osm. Reiches, 
i. 72, 578; iv. 200 (after Selfinlkl); F. Taesch- 
ner, Das an'itolische Wegenctz, Leipsic 1924, 
p. 93 sq , 245 ; W. M. Ramsay, Historical Geo- 
graphy of Asia Minor, London 1890, p. 188. 

(Franz Babinger) 

SABBIH, title of Sura lxxxvii. of the Kur&n, 
which is also called al-A c lS, after the last word 
of the fifst verse. 

AL§ABr, AbU IbrAhTm b. HilXl b. 

IbrAHIm b. ZahrUn al-Harrani was an adherent 
of the sect of SibPans [see the art. sAbPa] and was 
born on the 5^ of RamadSn, 313 A.H., according 
to the most trustworthy authority, his grandson 
Hilal, while the Fihrist gives the year 320, which 
is ceitamly too late a date. His father Hilfil was 
a skilful doctor and in the service of TOzIin, 
who died in 324 A. 11. lbrfihlm was brought up 
to the same sciences as other members ysi his 
family, who were all skilled in medicine, astro- 
nomy and mathematics. He is stated to have made 
an astrolabe of the size of a large silver coin 
for ai-Mu{ahhar b. c Abd Allah, the Wazlr of the 
BUyid Amir c A 4 ud al-Dawla. At an early date, 
however, he gave up these pursuits and became 


a secretary in the State-chancellery, and here he 
came into prominence when the BUyid Mu c izz al- 
Dawla (died 356 A.H.) sent a messenger to the Wazlr 
al-Muhallabi asking him to draw up without loss of 
time a letter to Muhammad b. Ilyas, governor of Kir- 
man,to ask his daughter in marriage for prince Bajcji- 
tiylr, the later Amir c Izz al-Dawla. The Wazlr, his 
friends and secretaries had been having a heavy 
dnnking-bout and only Ibrfihfm al-SSbi 3 was capable 
of drawing up the desired document, which found 
general approval. He must have come prominently 
to the notice of Mu c izz al-Dawla^ who in the year 
349 A H on the death of Aba IshSjc Ibn Thawflba 
appointed him chief secretary of the department 
of State-documents (DiwSn al-IusbS 3 ). The Amir 
tried his utmost to convert him to Islam, offering 
him even the post of Wazlr as a reward, but he 
refused and remained true to his religious con- 
victions till his death. However, he was a man of 
good manners and complied as such as much as 
possible with Muslim customs and fasted during 
the month of Ramadan, besides, his knowledge of 
the Kur 5 an was perfect and he quoted from it 
frequently m his official letters Upon the death 
of Mu c izz al-Dawla he retained his post m the 
Chancellery under his son c Izz al-Dawla and m the 
year 364 A. H. when the latter’s uncle 'Adud al- 
Dawla came to Baghdad it was part of Ibrahim’s 
duty to draw up the contract for an amicable set- 
tlement about their respective positions c Adud al- 
Dawla had at first been very favorably disposed 
towards Ibrahim and invited him to come to Shiraz, 
which he refused to do as he feared his relations 
during his absence might be converted to Islam. 
The document, however, contained terms which 
offended c Adud al-Dawla, especially as c lzz al- 
Dawla was given the prerogatives of his father 
MuSzz al-Dawla, which incurred the hatred of 
c Adud-al-Daula. The quarrel between the uncle 
and his nephew was disastrous for IbrShlm, for 
when c Izz al-Dawla was killed in 367 a. h. and 
c Adud al-D3wla entered Baghdad, he was appre- 
hended on Saturday, the 26 th of Dhu ’1-Ka c da. 
c Adud al-Dawla had vowed that he would have 
him trampled to death by elephants, but several 
prominent persons, among them the Wazlr al- 
Mutahhar b c Abd-Allah interceded for him and 
he was cast into prison, where he lingered several 
years. To give him a chance to regain the favour 
of c Adud al-Dawla he was ordered while in prison 
to write a history of the Buyid dynasty, which 
was to have the title Kitab al-Tadji y after the 
new title of c Adud al-Dawla, Tadj al-Milla. The 
Amir made it his business to read the sheets of 
the work himself as they were composed and to 
make such corrections as he desired. Ibrahim, an- 
noyed at the mode in which the work was com- 
posed, had the indiscretion to tell a friend upon 
his enquiry how the work was proceeding, that what 
he was writing was lies and bagatelles which he was 
scribbling. This remark was conveyed to c Adud al- 
Dawla and only the death of the latter saved Ibrahim 
from violent death. After the accession of §haraf al- 
Dawla he was released from prison on the 20 th of 
X^umSda I, 37 1 a. h. He was compelled to live the 
remainder of his days in retirement and died on 
Thursday the 12* of Shawwal, 384 at the age of 71 
years. Some authorities state that he attained the age 
of 91 years, but both the date of his death and his 
age 9 st confirmed by the superscriptions of the 
elegy which the Sharif al-Radl composed upon his 


death (ed. Beirut, i. 294; British Museum, Add. 
25750 and Add. 19410). He was buried in the 
ShUnlzI cemetery at Baghdad. The elegy of al-Ra<}! 
was a token of a long and sincere friendship and 
when reproached about mourning an unbeliever, 
he replied that he mourned him for his personal 
merits. The poem is also quoted in extenso by 
Xha'alibl in the Yatlma (ed. Damascus, u. 81 — 85). 
Of the works of Ibrahim the KitUb al-Tadji is 
lost, but it is quoted occasionally by later his- 
torians e.g Mirkiiwand, Geschiihte der Sultane aus 
dem Geschlechte Bujeh (ed. Wilcken, Berlin 1832), p. 
13 of the Persian text, and anonymously by Ibn 
Miskawaih, Arabic text ii. 21 — 22, 23, 53, 59, 
86, 87, 404 The genealogy of the Bay ids 
quoted by Mirkfewand /. c , seems to confirm the 
statement of Ibrahim Ibn Abl UsaibPa (i. 224, 
ia) attributes the Kitab al-Taijjyi erroneously to 
Sinan b Thabit Ibrahim’s other works are: 2) a 
history ofhis own family, which is also lost. 
His reputation rests rather upon his 3) RastYil 
or official letters which were collected and have 
come down to us (MS. Leiden 34$, Pans 33*4) 
and of which many examples are quoted in 
the Yatlma , the Ir$]±ad of Yalj:3t, the §ubh a l- 
A c sha of Kalka^handl and the Mcrahid al-Tanftf. 
They are historically of the highest importance 
as they supplement our knowledge of the period 
of the decay of the caliphate. Though the Per- 
sian influence is noticeable in the diffuseness of 
his style, it is free fom Sa<ij c , and lucid when 
compared with later specimens of the same art. 4). 
His poems, of which ample specimens are 
quoted m the works mentioned above and in 
many anthologies, are not to be distinguished 
from the productions of other poets of his time. 
They contain verses in praise of notable per- 
sons of the age, among them the wazlr al- 
Muhaliabl (died 358 a H ), al-Mutahhar b. c Abd 
Allah, wazlr of c Adud al-Dawla (committed suicide 
in 369 a H.), c Adud al-Dawla, S&biir b Ardashlr, 
wazlr of Baha 3 al-Dawla (deposed 381 A. H ), *Abd 
al- c Az!z b. YQsuf, successor of SabQr, Shams al- 
Dawla (reigned 372 — 388) and others; among his 
elegies is one upon his son Sinan. 

Bibliography Fihrut , 1 34 ; Iha'&libl, 
Yatlma (ed Damascus), ii 23 — 86, i 14, 69, 
187, 188, 190, 528, Ibn KhallikSn (ed. Wiisten- 
feld), N°. 12 = Cairo 1310,1 12 ; Yikat, Iriltad, 
ed. Margoliouth, i 324 — 358; Ibn al-Alhlr, al - 
Kamil , ed. Tomberg, vm. 397, ix X I, 74, 226; 
Abu ’1-Fida 5 (ed. Constantinople, ii. 136), Hilal 
al-Sabi 3 , Wuzartf , Introduction, p. 3, KiftI, 
TcYrtkk al-Hukama ? ; Muhammad Bakir, Raw - 
<fat al-djtnUn (ed. Teheran), p. 45 and 141; 
Barhebraeus, ed. Sahhanf, p. 307; 

Nuwairl, Nih&yat al-Arab (ed. Cairo), i. 40; 
Ma c ahid al-Tanjl{ (ed. 1316), i. 53, 154—161, 
174, 227, 257; ii. 1 14— 1 1 5. Wttstenfeld, Ge - 
schichtsschreiber , p. 149; Chwolson, SSabicr 
(St. Petersburg 1856); Brockelmann, Gesch arab . 
Lit , i. 96 ; Casiri, MSS. in the Escorial \ i. 405 ; 
Nizam al-Din, Introduction to the Dj awUml al- 
HikayUt of Muhammad *Awfl (Dissertation 
Cambridge, Univ. Libr). (F. Krrnkow) 

2. HilXl b. al-Muhassin al-§XbP, the grandson 
of Ibrahim b. Hilal was born in Shawwal 359 
A. H. and was a Sabi’an like the other members 
of his family. His mother was the sister of the 
physician and historian Thabit b. Sinan b. Kurra. 
He was the first member ofi his family who forsook 






his old faith and became a Muslim. This was ia the 
year 399 in consequence of a dream he had. He 
was secretary of Fakhr ai-Mulk Aba Gbalib Mu- 
hammad b. Khalaf, who at his death had with him 
on deposit the sum of 30,000 dinars. He was afraid 
to make use of the money, fearing the interference 
of the wazlr Mu^ayyid al-Mulk al-Hasan al-Rukh- 
khadjl (died 430 A h); but when the latter found 
it out, he allowed him to keep the money. He did 
not use it, however, as he was in State-employ 
and left it to his son Qhars al-Ni c mat. He died 
on Thursday the 17 th of Ramadan, 448 A. H. The 
nine works which he composed have all been 
lost except the fragments edited by H. F. Amedroz, 
Leiden 1904. They consisted of the following: 
l) Tcfrlbk-s a history in continuation of that of 
his father-in-law Thabit b. SinSn, containing the 
events of the years 360 — 447. Of this the fiagment 
published contains events of the years 389 — 393 
only, and the portion preserved makes us regret 
the loss of the remainder. He relied for the ear- 
lier parts upon much valuable information supplied 
by his grandfather, who for so many years had 
access to all the most important documents 2) 
Kitab at f - fVuzai a \ a continuation of the works of 
al-§ull and al-Djahshiyarl Of this only the be- 
ginning is preserved in the printed edition and 
some of the most important lives of wazlrs are 
lost. This work is quoted under the title Kttab 
al-A'ydn wa'l-Amthal by lbn Zafir in the Bade?? 
al-Bada?th (Cairo 1316, 1. 63, 169; ii. 102), where 
fragments of a later portion are preserved lbn 
Khallik&n calls this work by the longer title Kitab 
al-Amath.il wa' l-A'yan wa Mutanadda ' HA watif 
wa'l-Ihsan and states that it is m one volume 
and contains pleasant stories and rare anecdotes 
3 ) Ghurar al-Baldgha fi'l-Rasa?tl, a collection ol 
his own epistles 4) Kitab Risaldt 'an il-Muluk 
wa't-Wuzara', a collection of official letters, re- 
sembling that of his grandfather. 5) Kttab Rusu/n 
D&r il-Khilafa , probably an exposition of the 
various public offices in Baghdad 6) Kttab Akhbdr 
Baghdad , chronicle of the city of Baghdad 7) 
Kitab Afa'atftir Ahltht , chronicle of his own family. 
# 8) Kitab al-Kuttab , a manual for secretaries, pro- 
bably after the model of the work with the samfi 
title by al-§Bil. 9) Kif&b al-Siyasa. 

Bibliography' Kitab al-Wuzarc ? , Intro- 
duction, p 5 — 7,13, Khaftb, Ta^rikh Baghdad, 
Ms. B. M. ; lbn JChallikan, ed. Wustenfeld, 
N°. 756 = Cairo 1310, 11, 202.; Ibn Hidjdja, 
Thamarat al Awrak{<Zi\xQ 1304), 1. 76, y.R.A.S ", 
1901, p. 501 and 749, v. Kremer, Denksch . Ak 
Wien , xxxvi. 283 — 362; Wiistenfeld, Geschichts - 
schr., 198 ; Brockelmann, Gesch Arab. Lit., \ 323 
Other members of the family according to the 
following genealogy were 
ZahrUn 

IbrShlm (d. 309) [beneath N°. 3] 

IhSbit (d. 365) Hil&l [beneath N°. 4] 

[beneath N°. 5] 1 

Ibrahim (d. 384) 

r — 1 1 

al-Muhassin (alive 399) [beneath N°. 6] Sman 

I 

Hilfil (d 448) 

Muhammad Ghars al-Ni'gia 
(d. 480) [beneath 7] 


3. AbU IshX$ IbrXhIm b. ZahrUn was a skill- 
ful doctor and came from al-Rakfea to Bagh- 
d 5 d where he died on the 20th of §afar, 309 a. h. 
Ibn Abl Usaibi'a, i 227; KiftI, Hukamc? (ed. 
Cairo 1326), p. 55. 

4. HilXl b. IbkAhIm b. ZahrUn Abu ’l-Husain, 
the father of Ibrahim, was a clever physician and 
in the service of the amir TBzQn. KiftI, Hukama l y 
(ed. Cairo), p. 229. 

5. ThXbit b. IbrXhIm b, ZahrUn, also a phy- 

sician, was an old man when c Adud al-Dawla 
came to Baghdad in 364 A. H. Though at first 
not well received he was later granted a pension 
and died the ii*h of Dhu 3 l-Ka € da. 365 A. H. He 
was born at al- Raiska on the 27 th of Dhu 3 l-Ka c da, 
283 A. H. Ibn Abl Usaibi'a, i. 227 — 230; YafcBt, 
Trshad \ i. 341. ' 

6 . Al-Muhassin b. IbrXhIm AbU c AlI trans- 
mitted the books of SinSn b ThSbit b. Kurra. Ibn 
Abl Usaibi c a, i. 224 — 227; Yakut, Irihddy *• 339 sqq, 

7. Muhammad n HilXl Abu ’l-Hasan Ghars 
AL-Ni c MA, son of the historian Hilal. He was 
born m 416 A H. and inherited at the death 
of his father valuable property which was valued 
at 12,000 dinars; he lived a very quiet life and 
by improving his wealth he was worth 70,000 
dinars when he died m 480 A. H. His children 
soon squandered this wealth, and with him the 
glory of his family ended. He had founded a small 
library of 400 volumes of which Ibn al-AJcsSsI 
was made librarian, but the latter proved to be dis- 
honest and sold many of the books. Ghars al-Nihmat 
was also for a time m the chancellery of the ca- 
liph al-Ka 5 im. He tried to continue the history 
of his father, but it was only a small volume and 
became towards the end very succinct, probably 
because he dared not write all he wanted to say. 
According to ai-Safadl, Hibat-Allah b. al-Mubarak 
accuses him of having included many falsehoods 
in his history. We cannot verify this as all his 
works have been lost. His other works were 2) 
al-Hafawdt a l- Nadira min al-Mu ghaffitin al- 
Mahzuztn wa' l-Sakatat al-Barida min al-Mu ghaf- 
falin al-Malhuztn which contained historical tales, 
and 3) Kitab al-Rabf which was after the model 
of the Nishwdr al-Muhddarat of al-Tanukhl Ibn 
Khallikan (ed. Cairo 1310), ii. 202; Ibn al-Kiftl, 
Hukama? (ed. Cairo), p. 77; Safadf, Wafi 7 - Wafayat, 
British Museum, MS. Or 5320, fol no r . 

(F. Krbnkow) 

al-§ A BP A, the Sabaeans. This name has 
been given to two quite distinct sects I the Man- 
daeans or Subbas, a Judaeo-Chnstian sect practi- 
sing the rite of baptism in Mesopotamia (Chris- 
tians of John the Baptist); 2. the Sabaeans of 
HarrSn, a pagan sect which survived for a con- 
siderable period under IslSrn, of interest for its 
doctrines and of importance for the scholars whom 
it has produced. 

The Sabaeans mentioned in the Korean, who are 
on three occasions placed along with the Jews 
and Christians among the * people of the book”, 
i.e. possessors of a revealed book, are apparently the 
Mandaeans. The name must come from the Hebrew 
root \-b? “to plunge, to immerse”, by loss of c ain 
and must mean ‘baptists’, those who practise 
baptism by immersion. The pagan Sabaeans, who 
did not know this rite at all, may have adopted 
this name as a measure of precaution to secure 
the advantages of the toleration accorded fy the 
Kor^n to Jews and Christians. 

• 
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Arab writers from the fourth century A. H. 
onwards very frequently mention the Sabaeans of 
Harr&n and always with interest. Al-Shahrast 3 nl 
devotes a very long section to them and the 
exposition of their doctrines. He classes them 
among those who admit spiritual substances (a/- 
rUhantyun), especially the great astral spirits. They 
recognise as their first teachers two philosopher- 
prophets c A 4 himun (Agathodemon = the good 
spirit) and Hermes who have been identified with 
Seth and Idris respectively. Orpheus was also one 
of their prophets. They believe in a creator of 
the world, wise, holy, not produced, and of in- 
accessible majesty, who is reached through the 
intermediary of the spirits. The latter aie pure 
and holy in substance, in act and state; as regards 
their nature, they have nothing corporeal, neither 
physical faculties nor movements in place nor 
changes in time. They are our masters, our gods, 
our intercessors with the sovereign Lord , by puri- 
fying the soul and chastising the passions, one 
enters into relations with them. As to their acti- 
vities they produce, renew and change things from 
state to state, they cause the force of the divine 
majesty to flow down towards the lower beings 
and lead each of them from his beginning to his 
perfection. Among them are the administrators of 
the seven planets, which are like their temples. 
Each spirit has a temple; each temple has a 
sphere and the spirit is to his temple as the soul 
is to the body. Sometimes they call the planets 
fathers and the elements mothers. Their activity 
consists in moving these spheres and in acting 
upon the elements and the physical world thiough 
them; from this result the mixtures in the com- 
positions, then the corporeal faculties. The general 
beings proceed from the general spirits and the 
particular from the particular spirits, thus rain in 
general has its spirit, its spiritual master, and every 
drop of ram has its own. They preside over the 
phenomena of the world, winds, storms, earthquakes 
and give to each being its faculties and lay down 
laws for it; their condition is very spiritual and 
analogous to that of the angels. 

Al-Shahrastanl distinguishes between the Sabae- 
ans who worshipped the stars, called temples, 
directly and those who worshipped idols made 
with hands (ei£hfeha{, persons), representing the 
stars in temples made by man Iherc is a very 
curious note on the temples and idols of the Sabaeans, 
as well as on their ceremonies in al-Dimishkr, 

( Cosmographte , ed A. F. Mehren, 1 866); the shape 
of the temples, the number of the degrees, the 
colour of the ornaments, the material of the idols 
and the nature of the sacrifices varied with the 
planets, and this is interesting for the history of 
the liturgy. Here and elsewhere we find the ac- 
cusation of human sacrifices made, which undoubt- 
edly is not to be maintained. The Jewish philo- 
sopher Maimomdes says he had seen idols which 
resembled those of which al-Dimighkl speaks. Al- 
ShahrastanT further tells us that all the Sabaeans 
had three prayers; they purified themselves by 
ablution after contact with a corpse, forbade the 
flesh of swine, dogs, birds with talons and pigeons 
They did not have circumcision, allowed divorce 
only by decree of the judge and forbade bigamy. 

The Sabaeans were at first scattered throughout 
the north of Mesopotamia and had their principal 
centre at ^arr&n, the ancient Carrhae; their litur- 
gicaf language was Syriac. The Caliph Ma’mOn 


thought of persecuting and destroying them; but 
their intellectual merits gained them toleration. 
Towards 259 (872) the celebrated Thabit b. Korra, 
having had a quarrel with his co-religionists, was 
excommunicated at HarrSn and came to Baghdad, 
wheie he founded anothei branch of Sabaeanism. 
The Sabaean community in Baghdad lived for 
some time in peace; but the Caliph K8hir began 
to persecute them and forced Sinan, son of Tha- 
bit, to embrace Islam. In about 364 (975) the 
Sabaean AbQ Ishak b. Hilal, who was secretary 
to the Caliphs Mutl c and TaY, caused an edict 
of toleration to be issued m favour of his co- 
religionists of Honan, Ra^ka aud DiySr Modar 
and protected those of Ba gh dad. In the xi*h cen- 
tury a d. there were still many Sabaeans at Bagh- 
dad and at Harr8n. In 424 (1033) there was left 
only a temple of the moon, which formed a citadel 
at Harran ; this temple was at that date taken 
by the Alid Egyptians. After the middle of the 
xi»h century a. D. all trace of the Sabaeans of 
Han an is lost; we still find them at Baghdad till 
the end of this century. 

The great men who have rendered this sect 
illustrations are. Thabit b. Korra, the eminent 
geometrician, original astronomer, translator and 
philosopher, Sinan b Thftbit, physician and me- 
teorologist; other physicians and astronomers of 
the same family, Thabit b. Sin 5 n and Hilal b. al- 
Muhassan, historians, Abu Ishak b. Hilal, vizier, 
and other members of the family; al-Battani (Al- 
bategnus), the celebrated astronomer; AbU £>ja c far 
al-Khazin, mathematician, Ibn al-Wahshiya, the 
author of Nabataean Agnail tin e, although profess- 
ing to be a Muslim, in every way belonged to 
the Sabaean school; DjSbir (Geber), the famous 
alchemist, about whom, it is true, there is very 
little known for certain, w’as probably a Sabaean. 
Finally it may be mentioned that these scholars 
arc quoted on mineralogy by al-Dimi§hkI. 

Bibliography On the Mandacans see 
W. Brandt, Die mandaische Religion (Leipzig 
1889), do, Mandaischc Schriften (Gottingen 
1893), Mandaer ( Verh . Ak. Amst , 

new Series, xvi., I\° 3); F. Scheftelowitz, Die 
Entstehung der mannhaischen Religion and des 
Erlosungsmystenums (Giessen 1922) and H H. 
Schaeder m IsL , xiii. (1923), p. 320—333; 
Pedersen in '‘A&ab-Name (Cambridge 1922). 
On the Sabaeans of Harr an. D. Chwol- 
sohn, Die Ssabier und der Ssabtsmus , 2 vols 
(St. Petersburg 1856); de Goeje, Memoire pos- 
thum e de Dozy eon tenant de nouveau x documents 
pour r etude de la religion des Harraniens 
(Travaux de la 6 e session du Congr&s int. des 
Orientalistes, tenu en 1883 k Leyde), ii. 291 — 
366; Muhammad al-Shahrast8nI, Book of Reli- 
gious and philosophical Sects , ed. Cureton, 1846, 
11. 202 — 251; al-Dimish^I, Cosmographte, ed. A. 
F. Mehren (St Petersburg 1866), p 39 — 48; 
al-Mas c udI, Murufo (ed. Paris), iv. 61 — 71. 

(B. Carra de Vaux) 

SABTL, a way, road, or path, is used in the 
Kurban (1) literally, e. g. man is tafia ilaihi sa - 
bllan (Sara 111. 91 etc.) “he who is able to journey 
thither”; (2) figuratively, as in the expression 
sabll- Allah, for which see bjihXd; (3) figuratively, 
in the sense of the tine way, the Apostle’s way, 
as in the passage ya laitanl ittakhadhtn ma c a 
* l-ras&l sabllan (Stira xxv. 29) «Oh! would that 
I had taken with tTie Aoostle a nath 1” L e. hi« 
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path, or the true path; (4) figuratively, in the 
sense of a means of attaining or acquiring an 
object, or a way out of a difficulty or trouble, 
as m the passage aw ya(jfalu 'llfihu lahunna 
sabllan (SHra iv. 19) “or God make some way for 
them” ; (5) m the expression tbn aUsabtl “a 
son of the road”, that is a traveller, or wayfarer, 
mentioned as a fit object of compassion, or charity 
The word is now applied also to a public drinking 
fountain The great merit naturally attached m arid 
countries and tropical climates to the provision of 
wells, cisterns and fountains for thirsty travellers 
is recognised in IslSm, as in most oriental reli- 
gions, and it is possible that the use of sabil in 
this sense is suggested by the expression Sabil - 
Allah , applied to any work undertaken for the 
sake of God. 

Bibliography : The lexica s. v. 

(T. W. Haig) 

SABIL ALLAH. [See djihXd]. 

SABlYA “Sevener”, the name of various 
§hl c a groups who restrict the number of visible 
Imams to seven. Confusion came upon the legi- 
timist Shi c a, who believe that the character of 
Im&m is transmitted by divine providence from 
father to son, when about 145 (762) IsmS'll, the 
(eldest *) son of the sixth Imam I)ja c far al-§2dik 
[q. v.] died before his father. While the majority 
replaced Ism& ( ll by another son of Dja c far, Mus 5 
al-Kazim, the seventh m the series of the twelve 
visible Imams of the Ilhna^asjiarlya [q v ], “twel- 
vers”, and others attached themselves to the other- 
wise less prominent sons, Muhammad, ‘Abd Allah 
and ‘All, the strictest legitimists remained faith- 
ful to Isma c il They denied that he died before 
his father’s death. The evidence brought forward 
in support of this view seems to have impressed 
even their opponents, for the latter found it ne- 
cessary, in order to dispose of Isma c il, to attack 
his character; they said that, on account of his 
evil life, his father had withdrawn from him the 
right of succession at first intended for him. These 
accusations, particularly that of wine-drinking, 
can be explained as an attack on the slackening 
'of the law by the Seveners directed back against 
the ImSm who gave them their name. 

From the first the Sevener movement was not 
a united one. A Mubaraklya sect “stood fast” 
by Isma c ll, so that for them he is the last Imam 
and the Mahdl [q v ] But the majority continued 
the imamate down to his son Muhammad, who 
becomes Kcfim al-Zaman [q v ] with the official 
title of al-TSmm “finisher”, a title which, m some 
of the minor systems, seems to be prejudiced by 
the fact that he is in turn followed by invisible 
Imams, known only to the initiated. In spite of 
the position of Muhammad al-T 5 mm, however, 
the name of Ismtt'il remains attached to the main 
groups. In their hierarchic view theiefore the Se- 
veners belong to the many “W Ski fly a” “those 
who stand fast”. This is, m part, naturally, ex- 
plained by the political conditions of the period. 
In 145 the ‘AbbSsid Caliph ai-Manstlr had put 
down the rising at Medina led by al-Nafs al- 
Zaklya Muhammad b. c Abd AllSh b. al-Hasan b. 
c Alf; in the following year, the latter’s brother, 
Ibrahim of Ba§ra, also fell. The c Alid question was 
thus disposed of for the time and with such success 
that even in these activ^t circles, who chose their 
Imams from the vigorous € AUds, who actually took 
to the sword, a “EjRtfldlya” sect “stood” by al- 


Nafs al-Zaklya as the concealed Mahdl. The ten- 
dency to hope for a return increased still further 
among the legitimists, who were bound by their 
dogma to definite persons, as it would have be$n 
useless to carry on into active history an imamate 
which had really become hopeless. There were “some 
who stood fast” by each of Isma'fl’s brothers; the 
Mtls&wlya, nicknamed MamjQra, “rained 
upon”, often called simply the Wa^ittya, be- 
came of some importance. Strictly speaking, such 
groups also come under the head of Seveners. 
But, as a rule, Sab c iya is used identically with 
Is ma* I Ilya [q v.]. For them steadfastness did. 
not develop into the abandonment of political 
aims — although it was over a century before 
this became apparent — but rather into the very 
skilful plan of retaining the very effective idea 
of an Imam given by sacred birth and yet 
rejecting the individual that chance brought for- 
ward in the person of the often very incapable first- 
born of the seed of ‘All and Husain. The Sevener 
movement thus attained considerable importance 
in secular history also, through men who appeared 
as daH [q. y.] of the hidden seventh Imam, Mu- 
hammad b. Ism 5 c il, like Hamdan Karma$, or his 
successor, who came forth from concealment, like 
the Ffitimid Sa c kl b. c Abd Allah b. Maimttn, or 
as his “return” himself, as Tabari iii. 2218, the 
narrates of the Karmatian missionary YaljyS b. 
Dhikrwaih). Karmatian s, Fa|imids, Assas- 
sins and the Isma c llls of India, Persia and 
Cential Asia are the groups through which the 
Sevener movement finds its place in secular his- 
tory, but the Druses also and in a way the 
MutSwila and N us a iris also may be traced 
back to the old Sab c Iya. 

The Sab^ya itself, however, is quite as much 
a religious — and an independent religious — 
movement as a political one. The remarkable feature 
that the number of Imams was fixed at seven at 
the same time with the different sons of Dja'far 
is more simply understood if we assume that the 
political reasons already mentioned were further 
supported by a point of view which penodicated 
all cosmic and historical happenings by the sacred 
number of seven. The example of the Khattablya, 
who worshipped Isra 5 c il’s father, Eja c far, as a god, 
shows that in the early days of development of 
the Sab c iya the deification of Imams was not en- 
tirely unprecedented. We cannot, of course, in the 
circumstances deal with the theology of the Seveners. 
We only know of a single one out of the different 
systems and even that is often obscure, through 
being known only from hostile representations. 
We may claim for the Seveners as their individual 
contribution to theology a gnostic cosmogony 
in which names and things are often, however, 
not used consistently. The steps of emanation are 
(1) God, (2) universal intelligence ( c a£/), ( 3 ) 
universal soul ( nafs), (4) primeval matter, (5) 
space or the pleroma, (6) time or the kenoma, 
(7) the world of earths and man. This number 
seven recurs in the lower world in the 7 pro- 
phets or rtafik “speakers” in the redemption story : 
Adam is the first na(if y but as a rule not the 
first man; then follow Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
Jesus, Muhammad and Muhammad al-Tftmm. Be- 
tween each two of these there are inserted 

seven “silent ones”, of whom the first, as 

special helpers of the under titles like^/i^, 

“releaser”, or ar&r, “foundation”, are particularly 
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important because it is only through the esoteric 
exposition attributed to them that the teachings 
and laws of the tta(i£ receive their true meaning 
are completely explained. These fatih are 
Seth — which reminds one of the gnosis of the 
Sethians — Shem, Ishmael (son of Hagar), Aaron, 
Peter, c AlI and the seventh is the inaugurator of 
the particular Sevener group in question, e. g. 
c Abd Allah b. Maimfln. Alongside of the fimit, 
there is 1 further lower hierarchy arranged in 
sevens or twelves, notably the hu&dja [q. v.] 
and the da c t. The system is, however, very much 
upset by a theory of incarnation which actually 
equates the seventh ImSm to God ; thus lbn 
Tahir al-Baghdfidl, p. 288 reports, on the au- 
thority of a man who had been for a period 
engaged in Isma c lli propaganda, that the latter 
had been expected to see in Muhammad al-Tamm 
Him who had revealed himself to Moses. In se- 
veral groups, e. g the Indian Ismft c llis, the cos- 
mogony and with it the periodication after the 
sacred number seven has fallen into the back- 
ground and c AlI has become God as the first Imam. 
The way thus leads from the Seveners on to the 
c Ali llahi [q v.]. Starting with c Ali, they count 
right down to the 47 th Im 5 m, Agha Kh 5 n Muham- 
mad Shah. Next to the Imam and in history often 
surpassing him*in importance here is the hufafoa. 
Muhammad the Prophet appears as the hudqdja 
of c AlI. But he is substituted for political reasons 
for Salman al-F 5 risI, who is really intended. 

For salvation the recognition of the concealed 
Imam known only to the initiated is absolutely 
necessary; consequently the “instruction” of them 
attains increased importance and they are accord- 
ingly also called Ta c llmlya. Initiation into the 
esoteric religion takes place through 7 or 9 initi- 
atory stages. Ibn Tahir, / c , 282 sqq . mentions 
(1) the tafaihtus , the “exact investigation”, a psycho- 
logical method not particularly skilful, or almost a 
means of working oneself entirely into him who is to 
be won and of placing oneself on common ground 
with him. Then (2) the adept is “shown” in the 
tefnts the whole “beauty” of his previous belief 
with the suggestion that it is much more splendid 
than he has suspected hitherto, after which (3) in 
the tashkik he becomes “shaken by doubt” that 
he is not yet fully conscious of his belief. After 
such anthroposophical spiritual guidance, the 
moment arrives at which the novice is “bound” 
and “attached” to the secret authority with the 
formula that real knowledge only exists in the Con- 
cealed One and his organs through (4) the rabt. 
and (5) the teflik In (6) the tadtls the real esoteric 
meaning is by allegorical explanations brought out 
of the external covering of the letter, under which 
all historical prophecies and laws are “obscured”. 
(7) The “grounding” to* sis can now begin in a 
novitiate proper of some length, after the expiry 
of which the disciple (8) subscribes himself body 
and soul by “agreements sealed by oaths”, 
mawatlnk bilatman , to the bond, in return for 
which he is “released” m the (9) bkaf and sulkh 
from all earlier dogmatic restraints and all external 
legislation outside these obligations. 

The whole system is deliberately supported for 
form's sake on Korean passages, which is the more 
easily done in consequence of the frequently ob- 
scure allusions made in the sacred book. Thus 
the %dept is surprised to learn from Korean xv. 99, 
•serve thy Lord till certainty comes to thee”, 


that his previous worship of God has only been 
a preliminary step. The passages in which the 
word ba(in “inner" occurs are made to supply 
dicta probanda for an extravagant, and of its 
kind not exactly onginal, system of allegory, in- 
cluding an extensive alphabetic kabbala, which is 
not limited to the mysterious letters of the Sara’s 
and to names of Imams or dogmatic formulae. — 
It has not contributed to the elucidation of the 
relations of Muslim sects that one group is called 
after many features and that, for example, the 
Seveners are also included as BStinlya [q. v.] 
along with other bodies of quite different tenden- 
cies, like the Khurramrs (see ]ChurramIya) and 
Mazdakls, and often even described as the B 5 - 
tinlya and on this account called by their oppo- 
nents by the corresponding nickname Mu c attU a i 
“emptiers, nihilists”. 

The actual origin of the speculative ideas of the 
Seveners is, so far, hardly better known to us 
than to the Muslim authors, whose opinions must 
be taken with particular caution as their point of 
view was vitiated by hatred of the heretics. The 
Sunni symbolists usually insist on Jewish or 
Christian, still more Sabaean and especially ParsI, 
origin, but as a matter of fact they already sus- 
pect also a connection with Hellenistic philosophy 
and Hermetic writings. The point still requires 
investigation as to how Neo-Platonic speculations, 
ParsI mysteries and such myths as are found in 
the Christian “treasure-cave” came to be clothed 
in a Koranic covering and developed into Islamic 
gnosis. The part played as an intermediary by 
the “Pure Brethren”, Ikhwan at-Safa? [q. v ] 
remains also to be investigated. 

All classes of Seveners are very unfavourably 
criticised by the Muslims, even by the £hl c is. They 
are regarded as extreme “exaggerators”, ghulat 
[q v.] and usually are considered to be beyond the 
pale of Islam, so that some symbolists do not quote 
them at all. The main reason is that they drop 
the divinity of Allah and the finality of Muham- 
mad’s prophecy. It is, however, due to the great 
elasticity of Muslim names of sects, and to a 
polemical rather than matter-of-fact frame of mind 
that they are also called Dahrfs [q. v.] and asso- 
ciated with the materialists, who are essentially 
ditleient from them. A contributory cause of the 
unfavourable opinion held of them was, of 
course, the bitterness felt at their revolutionary 
aims and their underground political propaganda 
in the name of the seventh ImSm, but still more 
at their casting off the external law of religion, 
which is usually dismissed as sheer libertinism; 
the accusations commonly made against secret 
sects of sodomy and nightly orgies with wine and 
community of women also play a great part in 
the charges made against them. The charges of 
religious, moral and political nihilism made against 
them have also found a way into the European 
literature of the subject. Further investigation, 
which does not refuse to consider the possibility 
of syncretism, recognising that every religious 
system that has become concrete is a syncretic 
formation with ramifications, will alone be able 
to show how far the theology, or if one prefers 
the term, the theosophy of the Sevener movement 
represents an intelligible reaction against the 
theology of the God of IslSm, so aloof from man, 
and in how far the libertinism, said to be general 
and certainly existing in 9 many, is an attempt to 
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meet the disjointed total of the prescriptions ot 
the Sharfa with a system of ethics, such as is 
taught by N&§ir i-Khusraw, for example, in verses 
373 «W* of his rUs&ana-i n3ma , regarding the seven 
sins of character and the seven cardinal virtues; 
in this investigation it will not much matter 
whether the “book of illumination” was written 
when the poet had already attained a very im- 
portant place in the hierarchy of the Seveners as 
hu 4 }& a °f the IsmaTlls, or whether jit was written 
before he joined them, and reveals the attitude of 
mind which definitely decided him to join this 
body. Individual bodies of the Seveners, like the 
Assassins and Karmatians, vrere certainly extremely 
intolerant to other Muslims; but in contrast to 
this we have the tolerant and wise administration 
of many of the Fatimids in Egypt. Some groups 
are occasionally said to have been communist, 
but this is certainly not a general feature While 
in the fourth and fifth centuries the Muslim 
writers report their spread and their propagandist 
activities in the whole Muhammadan world, the 
old groups have long become consolidated. But 
their ideas continued to be effective and were 
carried from Persia far to the north and from India 
especially to East Africa. In spite, however, 
of the consciousness of connection with the old 
Seveners, the nature of their beliefs has been 
essentially transformed. The political aspect has 
disappeared and the religious side is not so ag- 
gressive. It is noteworthy that the modem Sab c iya 
are often just those who are the strongest sup- 
porters of the feeling of solidarity in Islam. 

Bibliography . c Abd al-KShir b Tahir al- 
Baghdadi, Park bain al-Firak (Cairo 1328), p 
265 sqq ; Ibn Hazm, a l-Milal wa' l-Nthal (Cairo 
1321), li. 1 16; ShahrastanI (ed. Cureton), p. 16, 
126 sqq ., 145 sqq ; cf also the translation by 
Haarbrucker, 11. 415; Shuhfur b. Tahir al-Isfa- 
rS^inl (MS Berl. 2801) under Imamiya in Chap 8, 
Ismfi r lliya, MubSraklya . . . and in Chap 13 the 
Batiniya; IdjI,^7^//(ed.Soerensen), p. 348 j?.; 
Guyard, fragments relatifs a la doctrine des Is - 
rnaelts in the N. £ , xxn (1874), 177 sqq.; Ivanow, 
Ismaelitica m the Memoirs of the Asiatic Society oj 
Bengal vm (1922), I — 76, al-Ghazali, Fadcfrth 
al-Ba(iniya in I. Goldziher, Streitschuft des 
Gazali gegen die Ba(tttijja-Sekle (Leiden 1916); 
do , V01 lesungen liber den Islam , p 247 sqq . ; 
De Boer, Geschichte der Philosophte ttn Islam , p. 
76 sqq . , cf. also De Sacy, Expose de la religion 
des Druses 1. p. lxm sqq., as well as the biblio- 
graphies to the articles quoted in the text. 

(R. Strothmann) 

§ABR (a.). The significance of this conception 
could hardly be conveyed in a West-European 
language by a single word, as may be seen from 
the following. According to the Arabic lexico- 
graphers, the root {-b-r, of which / abr is the nomen 
actionis , means to restrain or bind ; thence fata- 
lahu {abr** “to bind and then slay someone”. 
The slayer and the slain in this case are called 
f, Ubir and ma{bur respectively. The expression is 
applied, for example, to martyrs and prisoners of 
war put to death; m the Hadlth often to animals 
which — contrary to the Muslim prohibition — 
are tortured to death (e. g. al-Bukh&rl, Ukabtfth, 
bfib 25; Muslim, $aid, trad. 58; Ahmad b. Han- 
bal, Mu s rt ad \ iii. 1 71 ). The word has a spec 5 a! 
technical application in the expression yamUiu 
sabr*»s by which is meant an oath imposed by 


the public authorities and therefore taken un- 
willingly (e. g. al-BukhSrt, Man3kib al-Anjar , 
bab 27; Aim3n, bab 17; Muslim, Im3n, trad 176). 

In the Kor’Jn derivations from the root b-r 
frequently occur, in the first place with the gewg- 
ral meaning of being patient. Muhammad Is 
warned to be patient like the Apostles of God 
b&ore him (xxxviii. 16; xlvi. 34* “for Allah’s 
threats are fulfilled”, is added in xxx. 60). A 
double reward is promised to the patient (xxiii. 

1 13; xxvin. 54; cf. xxv. 75). In xxxix. 16, it is 
even said that the pabirun shall receive their reward 
without htsab (which in this case is explained as 
measure or limitation). 

The conception is given a special application 
to the holy war (e. g. iii. 140; viii. 66); in 
such connections it can be translated by endu- 
rance, tenacity. The eighth stem is also used 
in almost the same sense, e.g. SOraxix. 66: “Serve 
him and persevere in his service”. The third 
stem is also found (ni. 200; cf. below). 

The word is next found with the meaning 
resignation, e.g. in the Joseph (xii. 18) 
where Jacob, on hearing of the death of his 
son, says : “Now goodly resignation is fitting” 
{fasabr** tfjamll**). 

Sometimes {abr is associated with {alat (11. 
42, 148) According to the commentators, it is 
m these passages synonymous with fasting and 
they quote in support the name $hahr al-sabr 
given to the month of RamadSn 

As an adjective we find {abbar in the Korkin, 
associated with skakur (Sura 14, 5 etc ); cf thereon 
al-Tabari, Tafsir\ “It is well with the man who 
is resigned when misfortune afflicts him, grateful 
when gifts of grace become his”; and Muslim, 
Zuhd , trad. 64: “Wonderful is the attitude of the 
believer; everything is for the best with him; if 
something pleasant happens to hirq, he is thank- 
ful and this proves for the best with him; and 
if misfortune meets him, he is resigned and this 
again is for the best with him.” The ideas of 
/ abr and {hukr are also associated in al-GhazSil, 
cf. below. 

The later development of the conception is, of 
course, also reflected in the commentaries on the 
Kor’Sn; it is difficult to say in how far these 
interpretations are already inherent in the language 
of the Korean. In any case, the conception {abr, 
in all its shades of meaning, is essentially Hel- 
lenistic in so far as it includes the of 

the Stoic, the patience of the Christian and 
the self-control and renunciation of the ascetic; 
cf below. In place of many other explanations 
of the commentators, we will give here only that 
of Fakhr al-Din al-R 5 zI (Mafatlh al-Ghatb, Cairo 
1278, on SClra 111. 200). He distinguishes four kinds 
of {abr; (1) endurance in the laborious intellec- 
tual task of dealing with matters of dogma, e. g. 
in the doctrine of taw hid, c adl \ nubuzowa , mdad 
and disputed points; (2) endurance in completing 
operations one is bound or recommended by law 
to do; (3) steadfastness in refraining from for- 
bidden activities; (4) resignation in calamity, etc. 
Mupabara is, according to him, the application of 
l abr to one’s fellow-creature (like neighbours , 
people of the Book), refraining from revenge, the 
Amr bil-ma c rUf wa'l-nahy t ani * l-munkar , etc. 

The high value laid upon {abr is also seen in 
the fact that §abBr is included among the beau- 
tiful names of Allah. According to the IM 3 n (s.v. 
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§abQr is a synonym of hallm, — with the 
difference that the sinner need not fear any re- 
tribution from the Halim, but he is not sure of 
such leniency from the Sabflr. Allah’s { abr is in 
the Hadlth increased to the highest degree in 
the saying that no one is more patient than 
He, towards that which wounds His hearing (al- 
BukhSri, Tawhtd , bab 3). 

In the Hadlth, sabr is, in the first place, 
found in general connections like : to him 
who practises / abr Allah will grant sabr ^ for 
{ abr is the greatest charisma (al-Bukhari, Zakat , 
b 5 b 50; Rtkak , bfib 20; Ahmad b Hanbal, 111. 
93), in the Hadlth also, sabr is applied to en- 
durance in the holy war. A man asked Muhammad 
“If I take part in the IJjthad with my life and 
my property and I am killed sabu < *» and resigned, 
rushing forward without fleeing, shall I enter 
Paradise *” And Muhammad answered : “Yes” 
(Ahmad b. Hanbal, 111. 325), the word is found 
m other passages m the sense of enduring, e. g. 
towards the public authorities “after my death 
ye shall suffer things, but exercise sabr until ye 
meet me at the heavenly pool” (bawd) (al-Bukhari, 
Rtkak , bab 53; Fttan , bab 2, cf. Ahkatn , bab 4, 
Muslim, Imara , trad. 53, 56 etc.). The word here 
usually has the meaning of resignation as in 
the oft recurring saying . “The (true) / abr is 
revealed at the first blow' ( minima ’ l-sabr c inda 
'l-sadmati ’ l-uta , or aunoalt sad mat in or awwalt 
Y- sadmati , al-Bukhari, Di ana tz , bab 32, 43, 
Muslim, Dianiftz, trad 15, Abu Da 5 Qd, Diantftz , 
bab 22 etc ) 

Significant, m other respects also, is the story 
of the epileptic woman who asked Muhammad for 
his du c a? for her healing, he replied to her that 
if she refrained from her request and exercised 
{abr, paradise would be her portion (al-Bukhari, 
Marda , bab 6, Muslim, al-Ihrr iva'l-stla , trad 54). 
The word is often found in this connection as- 
sociated with the proper word for resignation, 
viz. ihlisab (e g al- Bukhari, Atman , bab 9, Mus- 
lim, Diatta^iz , trad. 11); with this should be 
compared the following hadlth kudii “If my ser- 
vant is deprived of the light of both his eyes, I 
grant him paradise in compensation” (al-Bukharl, 
Marda , bab 67; Ahmad b Hanbal, 111. 283) 

In conclusion we may remark that in the ca- 
nonical Hadlth the meaning renunciation is 
exceedingly rare, which receives so great an im- 
portance m ethico-ascetic mysticism (cf. what 
has already been said above on Mira 2, 42 , 148) 
Bftb 20 of al-Bukh 5 ri’s Kitab al-Rikak (which, 
like the chapter zuhd in the other collections of 
traditions, represents the oldest stage of this ten- 
dency in Islam) has m the targ/ama . . . ‘Umar 
said: “We have found the best of our life in 
sabr” Here we already can trace the Hellenistic 
sphere of thought for which renunciation was the 
kmd of life fitting the true man, the wise man, 
the martyr. 

What the Korean and Hadlth say about sabr 
recurs m part again in ethic o-mys tical lite- 
rature, but the word has here become, so to 
speak, a technical term and to a very high degree, 
as {abr is the cardinal virtue in this school of 
thought. As with other fundamental conceptions 
(see the series of definitions of Soft and §flfisra 
in Nicholson’s essay m the J. R. A. S., 1905), 
we find numerous definitions of {abr, definitions 
which 0fteB point rather to fertility of imagination 


than give an exhaustive exposition of the idea, 
but are of great value for the light they throw 
upon the subject like lightning flashes. Al-Kushairl 
in his Rtsdla (Balfi^: 1287, p 99 sq .) gives the 
following collection . — “The gulping down of 
bitterness without making a wry face” (al-Dju- 
naid), — “the regaining from unpermitted things, 
silence in suffering blows of fate, showing oneself 
rich when poverty settles m the courts of sub- 
sistence”; — “steadfastness in fitting behaviour 
(Ilusn al-adab) under blows of fate” (Ibn c Ata 5 ), 

— “bowing before the blow without a sound or 
complaint”; — “the {abbar is he who has ac- 
customed himself to suddenly meeting with for- 
bidden things” (Abu ‘Ulhman); — u {abr consists 
in welcoming illness as if it weie health”; — 
“steadfastness in God and meeting His blows with 
a good countenance and equanimity” ( c Amr b. 
‘UthmSn), — “steadfastness in the ordinances of 
the Book and of the Sunna” (al-Khawwas); — the 
sabr of the mystics (literally . lovers) is more 
difficult than that of the ascetics” (YahyJt b. 
Mu'adh) , — “refraining from complaint” (Ru- 
waim); — “seeking help with God” (Dhu ’ 1 -Nun), 

— sabr is like His name (Aba c Ali al-Dakk 5 k), 

— “there are three kinds of sabr , sabr of the inuta- 
sabbir , of the sabir and of the {abbar (Abu c Abd 
Allah b Khafif), — u sabr is a steed that never 
stumbles” ( c Ali b Abi T 5 lib), — {abr is not to dis- 
tinguish between the condition of grace and that 
of trial, in peace of spirit in both , tasabbur is 
calm under blows, while one feels the heavy trial” 
(Abu Muhammad al-Djurairi; cf. UTOtpctfyct). 

This literature, besides play on words and de- 
finitions, is also fond of producing shade? of 
meaning by piepositions Al-Sfiibli asked a man. 
“what kind of sabr is the most difficult for him 
who practises it*” He answered u a/-wbr ji'llah". 
Then al-Shibli said “No”. The man “ a l-sabr 
lillah ”, Al-Sfiibli “No” The man . u al-{abr ma - 
c <j Y Yah”. Al-Shibli “No” The man: “But what 
then*” Then al-Shibli said, al-sabr c am Y lah”, 
and he added an explanation which threatened 
to drive his interrogator crazy (al-Kushairl, Rt - 
sala , p. 100, 9) 

• Al-Ghazall treats of { abr m the fourth part of 
the Jhyi P, which describes the virtues that make 
blessed, Book II. We have seen that already in 
the Korean {abr and ihukr are found in asso- 
ciation. Al-Ghazall discusses the two conceptions 
in the second book separately, but in reality in 
close connection. He bases the combination, not 
on the Koranic phiascology, but on the maxim 
“belief consists of two halves the one {abr and 
the other sktiki ” This again goes back to the 
tradition : u sabr is the half of belief” (cf. the 
traditions given above which also associate {abr 
and ihukr). 

Al-Ghaz 5 ll comprises the treatment of {abr 
under the following heads (1) the excellence of 
sabr , (2) its nature and conception; (3) {abr, the 
half of belief; (4) synonyms with reference to the 
object of {abr', (5) kinds of / abr as regards strength 
and weakness; (6) opinions regarding the neces- 
sity of { abr and how man can never dispense 
with { abr\ (7) convalescence of { abr and means 
of attaining it. — This division is virtually adopted 
by Bar-Hebraeus in his Ethikon for the M*sai - 
b*ranUta (see A. J. Wensinck, Bar Hebraists' 
Book of the Dove , Leiden 1919, p. cxvii — cxix). 
Only the following f out of these sections can 
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be given here. $abr, like all religious makamUt , 
consists of three parts, mcfrifa , Jjial and *amal. 
The tncfarif are like the tree, the ahwHl the 
branches and the cfmal the fruits. Out of the 
three classes of beings man alone may possess {abr. 
For the animals are entirely governed by their 
desires and impulses; the angels, on the other 
hand, are completely filled by their longing for 
the deity, so that no desire has power over them 
and as a result no $ abr is necessary to overcome 
it. In man, on the contrary, two impulses ( btftth . ) 
are fighting, the impulse of desires and the im- 
pulse of religion ; the former is kindled by Satan 
and the latter by the angels. §abr means ad- 
herence to the religious as opposed to the sen- 
sual impulse. 

$abr is of two kinds: (a) the physical, like 
the endurance of physical ills, whether active, as 
in performing difficult tasks, or passive, as in 
suffeiing blows, etc.; this kind is laudable; (b) 
the spiritual, like renunciation in face of natural 
impulses. Accoidmg to its different objects, it is 
called by synonyms like dab( al-nafs , shu - 

djela^ htlm , sa z at cil-$adr , kitman al-strr , zuhd y 
kana c a. From this wide range of meaning we can 
understand that Muhammad, when asked, could 
answer* u tman is {abr'\ This kind is absolutely 
laudable ( inahmud idmm ). 

As regards the greater or less strength of their 
\abr , three classes of individuals are distinguish- 
able (a) the very few in whom $ abr has become 
a permanent condition, these are the siddikun y 
the mukarrabun , (b) those in whom animal im- 
pulses predominate; (c) those in whom a con- 
tinual struggle is going on between the two im- 
pulses, these are the mudjahidun , perhaps Allah 
will heed them. One of the gnostics (says al- 
Ghazali) distinguishes three kinds of {abiriin . 
those who renounce desires, these are the ft? 1 butt , 
those who submit to the divine decree, these are 
the zahtdun , those who delight in whatever Allah 
allows to come upon them, these are the siddlkun . 

In section VI, al-Ghaz 5 lI shows how the be- 
liever requires { abr under all circumstances, (a) 
♦in health and prosperity, here the close connec- 
tion between { abr and gratitude is seen, (b) in 
all that does not belong to this category, as m 
the performance of legal obligations, in refraining 
from forbidden things, in whatever happens to a 
man against his will, either from his fellow-men 
or by God’s decree. 

As \ abr is an indication of the struggle be- 
tween the two impulses, its salutaiy effect consists 
m all that may stiengthen the leligious impulse 
and weaken the animal one. The weakening of 
the animal impulse is brought about by asceticism, 
by avoiding whatever increases this impulse, e. g. 
by withdrawal, (^azla) or by the practice of w*hat 
is permitted, e. g. marriage. The strengthening of 
the religious impulse is brought about (a) by 
the awakening of the desire for the fruits of the 
Mud/tlhada, e g. by means of the reading of the 
lives of saints or prophets; (b) by gradually ac- 
customing this impulse to the struggle with its 
antagonist, so that finally the consciousness of 
superiority becomes a delight. 

Bibliography . Besides the references m 

the text, see also : Sprenger, Diet of the Teehn 

Terms , 1. 823 sqq. ; M. Asfn Palacios, La mys- 
tique d'al-Gazzali in the M.F.O.B.^ vii. 75 W* » 

R. Hartmann, al-jfCuschhtris Darstelluttg des $u- 


fltums , Turk . Bibl., xviii., Berlin 1914, In- 
dex ; L. Massignon, Al-Hallaj , martyr mystique 
de T Islam , Pans 1922, Index; do., Essat sur 

les ofigines de la mystique musulmane , 

Pans 1922, Index. (A. J. Wensinck) 

§ABR or Sabir, the aloe, the dried juice from 
the leaves of a group of African aloes belonging 
to the Liliaceae; a bitter drug and strong purgative, 
described as early as by Dioscurides, which is 
highly esteemed m Arab medicine. At the present 
day the aloe of Sokotra is considered the best 
quality. Al-Dima§hV* (Nub&bat al-Dahr,z&. Mehrcn, 
p 81) gives a good description of the plant; and 
a description of how the sap is obtained is given 
by al-Nuwairl, see also the lexicons (Lane, Lexicon^ 
11. 1645) 

Bibliography : O. Warburg, Die Pjtanzenwelt , 
ill 448, I. Low, Die Flora der Juden , ii. 148 
sqq , Abu Mansur Muwaffak, Kit. al-Abntya c an 
Hakcdik al-Adwiya , ed. Seligmann, p 164, transl. 
by Abdul-Chalig Achundow, Halle 1893, p.227; 
Ibn al-BaitSr, transl. Lcclerc, 11. 361 — 367, E. 
Wiedemann, Beitr , xlix; SBPMS , 1916, p 20. 

(J. Ruska) 

SABT, the Arabic equivalent of the Hebrew 
Shabbat, the name of the Jewish day of 
rest According to the Kori 5 n, Sura iv. 153, 
the Sabbath was imposed upon the Jews on Sinai 
as a binding law, according to Sura xvi. 125, 
upon those “who have differences of opinion 
regarding this”, by which expression, according 
to the commentators, either the Jews or — which 
is more probable — the Jews and Christians 
are intended. Sura vn. 163 — 166, 11. 61, iv. 50 
contain allusions to a legend, according to which 
Jewish sabbath-breakers were punished by being 
turned into apes (or swine). This story is said 
to have happened at Alia (on the Red Sea) in 
the reign of David. 

Muhammad did not adopt the Sabbath com- 
mandment, on the contrary, he definitely rejected it. 
That the leason for it given in the Bible, namely 
that God rested from his labours on the seventh 
day, did not appeal to him, is indicated in the 
KoriSn (1. 37) and in the Hadilh they are very 
fond of referring to this, as Goldziher shows in 
his essay quoted below*. It is on this alleged 
“rest of God” that the reproach of anthropomor- 
phism, continually made against the Jews, is very 
frequently based, as a result of the tendency of 
anti-Jewish polemics to culminate more and more 
on this point, the seventh day acquired an actually 
unfavourable character in many traditions and 
was characterized as a “day of deceit and treachery”, 
or as a day intended for evil things. 

That on the other hand the Jewish Sabbath 
formed the model for the institution of the 
Friday service may be regarded as certain. Tra- 
dition contains definite evidence of this (Wen- 
smek , Mohammed eti de foden te Medina , 
p. ill sq). In its later development the Friday 
observance borrow*ed many of the Jewish Sabbath 
laws or at least adopted features that recall them, 
but Fnday never acquired the character of a day 
of rest. For further information on this see the 
article ijjum'a. 

Bibliography : Besides the commentaries 
on the l£or 5 5 n passages mentioned see es- 
pecially : — I. Goldziher, DU Sabbat kmstttuiion 
tm Islam (Gedenkbuch *. Erinnerung an D. 
Kaufmann Breslau 1900, p. 86— IJ5; do., 
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Islamisme et Parsisme , R. H. A*., xliii. (1901), 
27 — 28; Becker, Zttr Geschichte des tslamischen 
Kultus in Der Islam , 111. (1912), p. 378 sqq % 
(= Islam-Studien^ Leipzig 1924, 1. 477 sqql), W. 
Rudolph, Die Abhhngigkeit des Qoratts von 
yudentum und Chris ten turn (Stuttgart 1922), 
p. 55 sq . (J. L. Palache) 

SABTA. [See ceuta]. 

al-SABTI, Ahmad b. Bia c far al-Khazradi! 
AbU ’l-'AbbXs al-SabtI, a holy man famous for 
his virtues and his miracles, born at Ceuta in 540 
(= June 24, 1145 — June 12, 1146) and died on 
Monday QjumSdS II 6, 601 (=Jan. 31, 1205) at 
Marr 3 ki§h where he was buried near the TSzrUt 
gate. He studied more particularly under Aba c Abd 
Allah al-Fakhkh 3 r, the pupil of the celebrated 
Kadi ‘lyad of Ceuta. He was eloquent and had 
no difficulty in convincing his questioners, he was 
very pious and used to recite the Kur’an by day 
and night; he recommended the giving of alms. 
He himself kept nothing out of the numerous gifts 
he received, except what sufficed for his needs 
and those of his family for one day only He 
returned good for evil and showed compassion to 
widows and orphans. At the beginning of his 
career he lived m a funduk , where he taught and 
with his fees provided for the wants of foreign 
students. He used to go through the streets of 
the town reprimanding and even beating those who 
did not say their prayers. 

The memory of the saint remained very vivid 
among the people but became surrounded by nu- 
merous legends, rhus he is said to have prophesied 
the capture of Ceuta by the Christians to punish 
his compatriots for their ill-treatment of him , legend 
relates that after his departure from this town, he 
was very badly received by the holy men of Mar- 
rakish who feared that his cult would one day 
eclipse theirs; he has actually become the prin- 
cipal patron saint of this town. But his power 
extends much farther. The popular belief in Mo- 
rocco sees in him the master of the winds who 
is invoked at sea to calm a storm and to raise 
the necessary wind during a calm In many places 
in Algeria as well as in Morocco, the first measure 
of new gram is given to the poor in his honour. 

Bibliography : Ahmad B 5 b 5 , Natl al- 
Ibtihadj, Fas 1317, p 31; Makkarl, Analectes , 
Leiden 1858 — 61, 11. 68, Naf 'h al-T'tb , Cairo 
1302, iv. 355 — 61, Anon., al-Dhakhlrat al - 
sanya , Algiers 1921, p 42, Ahmad b Khalid 
al-Nasiri al-SalawI, al-Istiksa , Cairo 1312,1. 209; 
Ibn al-Mawal^it al-MisfiwI, TV///* al-Anfas fi 
* l-Ta K rif bt Shaikh Abi 'l- c Abbas, Fas 1336, do, 
al-Sa c adat al-abadiya fi 'l-Ta'rtf bi Maihahir al- 
Hadrat al-Marrakushiya^ 1341, p. 1 1 5. 

(Moh. Ben Chbneb) 

al-SABU', §urat al-Sabtf , the constellation 
of the Wolf, and §ura Nit us Sabu? al-Bahr , 
constellation of Cetus, K%roc (cf al-Blruni, 
al-KUnun al-Mas'udi, Berl. Ms. or. 8°. 275, p. 207 
* and 220 ah), Th e $urat al-Sabif with the Arabs 
(just as with Ptolemy) consists of 19 single stars, 
none of which is of more than the third mag- 
nitude (according to modern star catalogues the 
brightest are of 28 and 2 9 magnitude). The 
Greeks called the constellation (undefined) rd 
Qtfo-lov (sss the beast); but even among the oldest 
Babylonians the suggestion of a raging beast 
seems to have been present. The name is in 
Babylonian ur.be ( = (mul) Ur-idim), but in 


Sumerian: % (kakkab) kalbu ahegfi, which means 
“raging dog” ( Wolf probably = Lupus + Cen- 
taurus to the north-east); cf. F. X. Kugler, Stern - 
kunde und Sterndienst in Babel , Ergknzungen 
(Miinster 1913/14, p. 28, 32, 223); al-Sabu c % which 
is also used for Lion is in Arabic probably the 
direct reproduction of the Greek: rb byarlov ; J. J. 
Scaliger, as a matter of fact, is said to have found 
on his Turkish planisphere the name al-Asada % 
the lioness, applied to it. 

The animal was formerly thought of in close 
connection with the centaur. The latter was 
thought to hold the animal by the forefoot. The 
Arabs then called the stars of the two configu- 
rations, on account of their accumulation al-Sha- 
marlkh (= branch of palm with bunch of dates, 
or a bunch of grapes). 

Bibliography : L. Ideler, Untersuchungen 
uber den Ursprung und die Bedeutung der 
Sternnamen (Berlin 1809), p 278 — 280; Fr. 
W. V. Lach, Anleitung zur Kenntms der Stern- 
namen (Leipzig 1796), p. 138 (to be used 
with care). (C. Schoy) 

§ABUN soap (cf. English soap), has penetrated 
through Latin sapo and Greek arat 7 ruv as a loan- 
word to the East also According to Pauly-Wissowa, 
(Realenz. d. klass. Altert , second series, in. 1 1 12, 
the ancients were not acquainted with our soap; 
in Pliny sapo means a hair-dye ( rutilandis capillts) 
and also medical salves; for cleansing purposes 
certain poor earths were used, which were some- 
times perfumed. There can, however, be no doubt 
that soap came into use in the middle ages along 
with other lathery lotions and in addition to its 
uses for cleansing the person and for washing was 
much used for external application in medicine. 
The statements made regarding its manufacture 
in Lane, Lexicon , iv. 1649 sound quite modern; 
the “Maghnbi” soap, which is not cut into pieces 
but looks like boiled starch, is apparently our 
soft soap. 

Bibliography : Ibn al-Bait 3 r, French transl. 
by Leclerc, u. 359; Aba Mansur Muwaffak, Kit. 
al-Abniya c an HakU'ik al-Adwiya , ed Seligmann, 
p. 166, transl. by Abdul-Chalig Achundow, p. 
. 228 (J. Rusk a) 

SABUR. [See shapUr] 

SABUR b ArdashIr, AbU Na§r, vizier of the 
Buyid BahS 3 al-Dawla [q. v.]. S 5 bur was appointed 
vizter in 380 (990—991). He did not, however, 
remain long in office, for he was dismissed in the 
following year, but in 382 (992 — 993) was restored 
to his former rank. At the same time Bahft 3 al- 
Dawla also appointed Aba Mannar b. S 5 lih 5 n 
vizier and the two then acted jointly as viziers 
of the Bayid Emfr. After some time, however, the 
DailamI troops began to show their dissatisfaction 
with Sabar; his house was sacked and he had to 
go into hiding (383 = 993 — 994). As his colleague 
Ibn S 5 lih 5 n was not inclined to fill the office alone, 
Abu ’ 1 -K 3 sim c AlI b. Abroad was given the post 
of vizter; but as soon as the Dailamls had settled 
down again Sabar came back. In 386 (996 — 997) 
Baba" al-Dawla again appointed him vizier; this 
time he remained only two months in office and 
then went to al-Battya. His public activities did 
not come to an end with this, however, for by 
the year 390 (999 — 1000) we again find him in 
BaghdSd as vizier of BahS* al-Dawla. In Muljiar- 
ram of the following year (December 1000) the 
Turkish mercenaries nfutinied and demanded that 
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they should be paid before taking the field. SzibUr 
had to fly; hostilities developed between the Turks 
and the rest of the populace in which the Sunnis 
took the side of the former and it was only after 
much bloodshed that the riots were quelled. After 
SabUr had fled, he wrote to BahS 5 al-Dawla and 
laid the blame for what had happened on an 
c Alid, Abu ’1-Hasan b. YahyS, and his companions 
and then appeared before BahS’ al-Dawla m §hlr2z 
and secured permission from him to arrest them. 
But when he went to Wasi$ to carry out this 
plan, he was outwitted and had to abandon it. In 
the meanwhile Abu ’1-Hasan had made his peace 
with BahlP al-Dawla and when in the beginning 
of DjumSdS I, 392 (end of March, 1002) Sabur 
appeared in Baghdad, the latter had played his 
last card, so that he left the city within the same 
month and retired again to al-Batlha. He died m 
416 (1025 — 1026). In the first period of his vizier- 
ate — in 381 (991 — 992) or, according to another 
statement, not till 383(993—994) — he had founded 
a great library, to which he is said to have pre- 
sented over 10,000 volumes This existed down 
till Tughrulbeg’s entry into Baghdad when it was 
set on fire. 

Bibliography : Ibn al- Athlr, al- Kamil (ed. 

Tornberg), ix 54 sq , 64, 67 sq , 71, 90, 115, 

1 19, 246; The Historical Remains of Hilal as- 

Sdbt (ed. Amedroz), see Index 

(K. V. Zetterst£en) 

§AD, the fourteenth letter of the usual Arabic 
alphabet (numerical value * 90 ; cf. the article 
A bi>J ad) How the now usual form of Sad deve- 
loped out of the Nabataean (still closely resem- 
bling the primitive Semitic form) form of the letter 
may be seen from plate I of the article Arabia, 
Arabic writing). As to its pronunciation, 
S5d was even in ancient times and still is an 
unvoiced , velansed (and according to Meinhof 
“stopped”) alveolar spirant, in which a groove is 
formed on the front part of the tongue. All these 
elements (except perhaps the last) were recog- 
nised and described as early as Slbawaihi Of our 
European sounds the French s in son is nearest 
to # it, if we add the so-called t(bak (velarrsation : 
according to Meinhof, with “stopping” at the? 
same time — Slbawaihi only notes the transition 
from { into ? (and further into z) before d (for 
example, mazdar instead of ma^dar)\ at the present 
day it is also found before other voiced consonants 
(cf. Egyptian Arabic zughatyar < sughatyri). For 
further information see Schaade, Sibawaihi's Laut - 
lehre (see Index). Cf. also Mattson, Etudes phono- 
logtques sur le dialecte arabe vulgatre de Beyrouth 2 
(Upsala 1911), p. 24^. and especially C. Meinhof, 
Was sind emphatische haute , und wie sind sie ent - 
standen ? in the Zeitschr . / Eingeborentnsprachen , 
xi. 81 — 106 (especially p. 83 — 86). — Sfid is also 
the title of SUra xxxvm of the Korean. 

(A. Schaade) 

SA ( D, constellation of good fortune, a 
common name in Arab astronomy for small groups 
of stars. They are all in the three adjoining con- 
stellations of Pegasus, Aquarius and Capricorn 
and usually consist of two, sometimes of three or 
four stars of low magnitude. Four groups form 
four successive stations of the moon, namely 22. 
Sa*d al-d£ 3 bih =s 4 0 in Capricorn, 23. Sa c d bulc? 
= f tv* in Aquarius, 24. Sa c d al-su'&d = |9 £ in 
Aquarius and 25* Sa c d al-a&hbiya = y ft if in 
Aquarius. A further {pur belong to Pegasus: s<£d 


al-baha'im (S v), scdd al-humam (f £), sdd al-riaz? 
(A fi) and sa c d al-ma(ar (y 0). Lastly su'd al-mulk 
= et 0 in Aquarius. 

Bibliography, L. Ideler, Untersuchungen 

uber den Ursprung und die Bedeutung der 

Sternnamen , p. 114, 191 sqq., 289. 

(J. Ruska) 

SA C D B. AbI Wa$kXs, an Arab general. His 
father’s full name was Malik b. Wuhaib b. c Abd 
ManSf b. Zuhra b. KilSb b. Murra. Sa c d, who had 
become a convert to Islam at the age of seven- 
teen (cf. al-Bukharl, Maridktb al- Ansar ^ bab 31; 
Ibn Madja, Stman , introductory chapter, bab 11), 
was one of the oldest companions of the Pro- 
phet, being a special favourite of his and one of 
those who had been promised Paradise (Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, 1. 193; 1*1. 222); he took part not 
only in the battles of Badr and Uhud but also 
in the campaigns that followed. When al-Mu- 
thanna b. Haritha, who assumed command in al- 
Hira after the departure of Kbalid b. al-Walid, 
in view of the danger threatening of an encounter 
with the Persians, asked the Caliph c Omar for 
reinforcements, the latter at first appeared in- 
clined to take command of the army himself, 
probably simply in order to stir up the enthusiasm 
of the Muslims; in the end, however, he did not 
do so but gave the post of commander-in-chief to 
Sa c d, according to one version because £>jarfr b. 
c Abd Allah al-Badjall, who had already been sent to 
the ‘Irak to support the hard pressed Muslims, 
would not consent to be subordinate to the Bakrf 
al-MuthannS In spite of his proved bravery and 
ability, the Beduin al-Muthanna, who had not 
adopted Islam till after the death of Muhammad, 
would, in view of the well known jealousy among 
the Arab tribes, probably have proved less suit- 
able as commander-in-chief than Sa c d who be- 
longed to an old Meccan family and was known 
to be one of the most faithful followers of the 
Prophet. Sa c d advanced against the Persians with 
a large army and encamped at al-KadisIya [q. v., 
li. 61 1 sqql] on the frontiers of Persia and Arabia. 
Here — probably in the first half of the year 16 
(summer of 637) — a great battle was fought, 
which is said to have lasted several days ; the 
details of it have been much elaborated by the 
Arab historians. Illness prevented SaM from taking 
part in the battle personally and he had to confine 
himself to directing the whole operations, which, 
however, was not quite m accordance with the 
traditional Arab custom. After the S&sSnian leader 
Rustam had fallen, the slaughter ended m the 
complete defeat of the Persians and Sa c d was now 
master of the whole of c Ir£fc al-‘Arabl; nor were 
the Persians able to hold permanently al-MadlPin 
[q v.], the capital of the provinces east of the 
Tigris. The young SasSnian king Yexdediird had 
to flee and abandon his capital to SaM. When 
the latter entered the city, he obtained countless 
booty and made al-MadlPin his headquarters for 
the time being. At the end of the same year his 
nephew H^shim b. c Utba b. Abl Wa^&s again 
inflicted a disastrous defeat on the Persians at 
£)jaUll2 [q. v.]. 

To this period also belongs the foundation of 
Kilfa To SaM likewise is due the credit of having 
made a strong military camp here, which in course 
of time grew into an important city; SaM was 
appointed first governor of the rapidly growing 
settlement. He seems, however, not to havfe paid 
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due attention to the Caliph’s insistence on the 
maintenance of old-fashioned simplicity. At any 
rate we are told that Sa c d built a splendid palace 
m KQfa modelled on the Tafc-i Khusraw at al- 
MadS^n; but when c Omar, who feared the in- 
jurious influence of Persian luxury on the simple 
habits of the Arabs, heard of this, he is said to 
have administered a sharp rebuke to Sa c d and 
even to have had the palace burned by Muham- 
mad b. Maslama. Sa c d was dismissed from his 
post as early as the year 20 (640/641) because the 
fickle and turbulent inhabitants of Kufa — of all 
possible elements, Arabs and Persians, Jews and 
Christians — accused him of being unjust and 
tyrannical. When, however, Muhammad b. Maslama 
appeared m Kufa by the Caliph’s order to investigate 
SaM’s conduct in his office, only one or two in- 
dividuals dared to appear against him. Nevertheless 
Sa c d was dismissed and c Ammar b. Yasir appoint- 
ed his successor; but the latter only remained a 
short time in office and was followed by al-Mughlra 
b. Shu c ba [q v.J The great military and admini- 
strative services of Sa‘d w'ere, however, later fit- 
tingly recognised by c Omar. When on his death- 
bed the latter empowered six of Muhammad’s 
most trusted companions to choose a new ruler 
within three days, he chose Sa c d as one of his 
advisers and is even said to have added that if 
Sa c d was not given the office himself, he would 
recommend the future Caliph to compensate him 
with a governorship, because he had been re- 
moved from his post neither for incompetence 
nor for treacherous conduct. Following this sug- 
gestion, c Othman in 25 (645/6) restored to him 
the governorship of Kufa, again, however, he was 
dismissed after a short period of office and his 
place given to al-Walid b c Ukba b. Abi Mu c ait. 
After the assassination of c Othman, Sa c d was re- 
quested to come forward as a claimant to the 
throne but declined, because he wished to live 
in peace, nor was he inclined to take any steps 
to take vengeance on the murderers When c All was 
chosen Caliph, Sa c d declined to pay homage to 
him and retired to his estate in al- c Ak!k, where 
he lived till his death remote from politics, which 
one of lus sons made a reproach against him 
(Muslim, Zuhd , trad. 1 1 ; Ahmad b. Hanbal, Mus - 
nad , 1 168, cf 177). According to the usual 

statement he died m 50 (670/671) or 55 (674/675), 
aged about 70 lie is said to have left vast wealth 
behind him and was buried in Medina. 

Bibliography : Ibn Sa c d, Tabakal (ed. 
Sachau), 111/1. 97 sqq, vi. 6; Ibn Hish^m (ed. 
Wustenfeld), see Index; al-Bal&dhuri (ed. de 
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(ed. WUstenfeld), p. 275 sq ; al-Ya%Qbl (ed. 
Houtsma), see Index; al-Wfikidl, transl. Well- 
hausen, see Index; Muhibb al-Dln al-Tabari, 
al-Riyad al-nadira (Cairo 1327), i. 17 sqq., 11. 
292 sqq. ; Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten , 
vi. 70 sqq , 95 sqq. ; Caetani, Annali dell ’ Islam, 
see Index (K. V. ZETTERSTfcEN) 

SA C D B. Mu c Ami b. al-NVmXn b. Imru 3 al- 
Kais b. Zaid b. c Abd al-Ashhal al-An?ArI al- 
AwsI, a contemporary of Muhammad’s. 
He was head of the great clan of the BanU 
c Abd a^-Ashh&l in Medina. Sa c d was won over to 
the new faith by Mas'ab b. c Umair, who accom- 


panied the twelve Medina participants m the first 
meeting at al-'AJtaba [q. v.] when they returned 
home and made a successful propaganda for Is- 
lam. From the very first he showed great zeal 
for the faith and when Muhammad undertook an 
expedition against BuwSt, he appointed Sa c d (or, 
according to a different repoit al-S& 3 ib b. ‘Uthmttn 
b Maz c Un) to be bis deputy in Medina. The latter 
carried the standard m the battle of Badr and with 
Sa'd b. c Ub 5 da [q v.] he went to the assistance of 
the Prophet when the latter was wounded in the 
battle of Uhud. Like Sa c d b. c Ub 5 da and Usaid b. 
Hudair, he protested against the negotiations with 
the Ghatafan in the “war of the ditch”, but was 
soon afterwards severely wounded in the hand 
by the arrow of a Kuiaishl. After the retreat of 
the confederates Muhammad decided to rid him- 
self of the troublesome Banfi Kuraiza and began 
to besiege them in Medina, although their only 
crime lay in the fact that they had remained 
neutral during the tt war of the ditch”. The nego- 
tiations, which they were soon forced to begin 
with the Frophet, ended in their suirendenng un- 
conditionally , probably in the hope that they 
could save themselves through the intervention of 
their former allies, the Awsis. When Muhammad 
asked them whether they would leave the decision 
to a man of the tribe of Aws they declared their 
readiness to do so. Sa c d, who lay mortally wounded 
in the mosque where he was being tended by a 
woman, was then asked for his opinion and after 
he had secured a promise from the Prophet and 
all present that they would obey his decision im- 
plicitly, he declared that the men should be 
killed, the women and children sold as slaves 
and their property divided. The verdict was put 
into execution the next day. Over 600 Jews aie 
said to have sacrificed their lives for their faith 
and soon afterwaids Sa c d also died of his wound; 
he is represented in Tradition as a glorified hero 
of the faith. 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa c d (ed. Sachau), ii. 
II, 2 — 13, Ibn liisham (ed. Wiistenfcld), 290, 
322, 344, 433, 439, 445, 674, 697, Tabari (ed. 
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(K. V. Zetterst£en) 
SA'D b Muhammad. [See haisa baisa]. 

SA C D b. c UbAda b Dulaim n II A kit ha b AbI 
HazIma b. Iha c laba b. TarIf al-KhazracjI, 
a contemporary of Muhamma d’s. '1 he 
distinguished and prosperous Sa c d was one of the 
few people who were able to write in Arabia in 
his time; he was besides celebrated as a fine 
swimmer and archer. In the history of IslSm we 
first meet with his name in the accounts of the 
second meeting at al^A^aba [q. v.J where he is 
mentioned among the nine Khazradjfs who were 
chosen to be guarantors ( naklb ) of the new con- 
verts. He then fell into the hands of the Meccans 
and was severely handled by them; it was only 
through the intervention of two Meccan friends, 
to whom he had once done valuable service, that 
he succeeded in escaping. During Muhammad’s 
expedition against al-Abwff 3 ,[q. v.] Sa c d remained 
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behind as his deputy in Medina. In the battle of 
Badr, according to the most reliable authority, he 
did not take part; on the other hand he was at 
the battle of Uljud where with Sa c d b. Mu c adh 
[q. v.] he tended the wounded Prophet. In the 
other military enterprises of Muhammad also, he 
proved himself an exceedingly energetic champion 
of Islam, and several times acted as standard- 
bearer. In particular he distinguished himself by 
great liberality. During the siege of the BanQ Nadir 
he distributed dates among the Muslims at his 
own expense; the troops besieging the Banu 
Kiuraiza were likewise supplied with provisions by 
him. He supported the expedition to Tabak by 
a particularly handsome contribution. When the 
Prophet began secret negotiations with the two 
chiefs of the Ghatafan m the “war of the ditch 11 , 
c Uyaina b Hisn and al-Il5rith b c Awf and pro- 
mised them a third of the next date-harvest of 
Medina if they would retire and the GhatafSn 
declared their readiness to do so, his plan met 
with opposition from those Muslims who were 
inclined for fighting, the most ardent opponents 
of the attempt to bring about an agreement 
are said to have been Sa c d b c Ubada, Sa c d b 
Mu c adh and Csaid b. Hudair In the intended 
campaign against Mecca which led to the treaty 
of al-IIudaibiya Sa c d’s energy and thirst for 
fighting were clearly seen. Although he insisted 
that Muhammad should take the necessary pre- 
cautions and provide the Muslims with the neces- 
sary weapons, the Prophet declined to follow his 
advice After the death of c Abd Allah b Ubaiy 
[q. v.] Sa‘d became undisputed head of the Khaz- 
radjls and it need cause no surprise that he was 
proposed as successor to the Prophet. As soon as 
the news of Muhammad’s death had spread through 
Medina, the Aws and Khazradj assembled, Sa c d 
addressed them and recommended some one among 
the Aosai The majority of those present were already 
inclined to pay homage to him at once Then 
other Muslims appeared, notably Aba Bakr and 
c Omar, and after fairly heated negotiations which 
threatened to end in open fighting, Aba Bakr 
received homage as Caliph. Henceforth Sa c d retued 
from public life and later went to al-Hawran 
where he died a two and a half years after the 
accession of c Omar” i e. about the year 15 (636/637). 

B ibliograp hy: Ibn Sa c d, 'fabakat (ed 
Sachau), 111. 11, 142— 145; vn. 11, 1 1 5 sq , Ibn 
HisJiSm (ed. Wiistenfeld), see Index; Tabari (ed. 
de Goeje), passim, Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kdmil (ed. 
Tornberg), see Index; do, Usd al Qhdba^ li 
283 — 285 ; Ibn Hadjar, al-ffaba , 11. N°. 4066 ; 
Nawawl (ed. Wustenfcld), p 274^.; al-Wakidi, 
transl Wellhausen, see Index, Ya c ^QbI (ed. Houts- 
ma), i. 267; 11. 136, 137; Caetani, Annalt deW 
Islam , see Index. (K. V. Zetterstlfn) 
SA C D b ZangI AbU ShudtX* Muzaffar al-DIn, 
Salgharid AtSbeg of F5rs According to the Tdrlkh-i 
Gttzida he claimed the thione at the death of his 
cider brother, Takla b. Zangt, but his claim was 
contested by his cousin Tughnl, the son of his 
father's elder brother Sun^ur, who had founded the 
dynasty. Jughnl retained the royal title for nine 
years, but throughout that period warfare between 
him and his cousin continued without a decisive 
result for either, the country was wasted and depo- 
pulated, none would till the ground, and famine 
ftnd pestilence smote the ’pgople. At length, in 
599/600 (1203), Sa c d cjptured his cousin and as- 
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cended the throne of Fftrs according to Mlrkh^nd 
this happened in 693 a. h., after Tughnl had been 
defeated by Takla) but at the beginning of his 
reign the famine was so sore in the land that* the 
strong slew and ate the weak, and even when the 
famine had abated the pestilence remained, but 
Sa c d gradually restored prosperity to his people, 
and, having completed this task, conquered Kirm3n 
from the Shabankaras. In 612/13 (1216) he invaded 
c Irak, but was taken prisoner by the army of Sul- 
tan Muhammad Kh w anzmsh5h T and in order to 
regain his freedom was obliged to pay a ransom 
of two thirds of a year’s revenue of his kingdom, 
to surrender Istakhr and AfihkurSn, and to agree 
to pay tribute annually. On his return to Shir Sz 
his son Abu Bakr, who had occupied the throne 
during his captivity, opposed his restoration, and a 
battle was fought between father and son, in which 
Sa c d was wounded in the eye with an arrow, but the 
citizens admitted him into the city by night, and 
he seized and imprisoned his son When SultSn Dja- 
lal-al-Dm Kh w anzrash5h passed through Fars on his 
leturn fiom India in 1224 he intercededfor Abu Bakr, 
and succeeded in persuading Sa c d to release him. 

Sa c d b. ZangI died in 629/630 (1231), or, ac- 
cording to Mirkhwand on the 21 st of JJjumSda I 
623 (May 20th 1226), and was succeeded by his 
son, Abu Bakr. 

Bibliography : Hamd-Allah Mustawfi al- 
Kazwlnl, Tc?rtkh-i-Guzida (Gibb Memorial Series) 

1 5°3 S( l ; Mir Kjiwand, Rowdat al-$afd (Tihran 
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nkh-i Dyihan-Guska (G M S) 11. 96, 150^., 202; 
Muhammad al-Nasawf, Ihstoire du Sultan Djelal 
ed-Din Mankobirti , transl. Houdas, Pans 1895, 
P 5 24—26, 33—34- (T. W. Haig) 

SA<D al-DAWLA. [See hamdXnids]. 

SA C D al-DIN. [See sa c dXya]. 

S A C D al-DIN b. hasan ijj an. [See khopja efendi], 
SA C D ai-DIN al-HAMAWI, Muhammad b. 
al-Mu 3 aiyad b. Abi ’l-Hasan b Muhammad b. 
Ham\waih, born in 587 (1191) or 595 (1198/9). 
The surname of al-Hamawf has nothing to do with 
the town of Hama but comes from his great- 
grandfather Hamawaih or Hamoye; in some old 
texts the more correct form Hamuyi is found 
(k-m-w-y-y). According to al-Yafi c i, he was a 
native of Djuwam. In his youth he joined in 
Kh w 5nzm the Dervish body called QKahabiya-t 
Ktibrawtya which had gatheied round the great 
Safi Nadjm al-Dln Kubra and he became one of 
the twelve great Khalifa of the Shaikh. Like many 
of the latter’s disciples he emigrated during the 
period of Mongol domination. After leading a 
letired and devout life in Syria in the Qjabal 
KasiyEn, he returned to KhorSsSn and settled at 
Bahrfibad. He died on Friday 10th Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 
(on the day of the c Id al-kurban) In 658 A. H. 
(Nov. 10, 1260), according to the author of the 
Ta'rikh-t Gueida . or in 650 (Feb. II, 1 252), accord- 
ing to the Nafahdt al-Utts (whose statements are 
based on al-Yftfi c l). His tomb is also at Bahrftb&d. 

Sa c d al-Dln was one of the famous mystics of 
his time, Sadr al-Dln al-KonyawI took part while 
a young man in his mystic gatherings. Al-YSfc*! also 
speaks of his disciples, of his miracles and of 
sayings attributed to him. In the collections of 
legendary lives we read that his soul quitted his 
body for 13 days. Sa c d al-Dln composed mystical 
poems m Arabic and Persian, especially rubell ; 
he was also the author of sevetal treatises rib the- 
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tajawwitf y such as the Mahlnib al-Awliya? and 
the Sa&an$al ai-Arw&k wa-Nukuzh al-Alwafr ; 
according to HSdidjl Khalifa, this last work was 
written at Hims. In the opinion of several Muslim 
authors jvho deal with mysticism, however, these 
treatises are very obscure because of the great 
number of veiled allusions. 

His son Sultan al-Muhaddiih!n §adr 
al-Dln Ibrahim had been summoned from 
Bahrabad by the Amir NawrUz, at the time of the 
conversion of GhazSn Khan to Islam (Dawlat-Shah^ 
ed. Browne, p. 213, on the authority of al-Banakatl). 
Down to the eleventh century of the Ilidjra 
(eighteenth A.D.). We find at Bahr&bad dervishes 
whose si/st/a dated back to Sa c d al-Dln ; among 
them was Mu c Ini-i Qjuwainl, author of an imi- 
tation of the Gultslan (Dawlat-ShSh, p. 241) TJie 
§Ofi Mawl&nS Sa c d al-Dln of Bahr&b 5 d, mentioned by 
al-Nawa 3 I continually recited the sayings of the Shaikh. 
The tradition of the Y a sawls wrongly regards him 
as one of the khalifa, of Ahmad al-YasawI 
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(KoprOlO ZAde Fu 3 Ad) 

SA C D al-DXN K0PEK or G6 bek (in early 
texts and inscriptions: K-y-b-k tbn Muhammad ), 
a very important personage m the history of 
the Saldjuks of Asia Minor. There is a tradition 
according to which he was himself a convert to 
Islam but this is contradicted by the fact that his 
father was called Muhammad. His origin and date 
of birth are unknown. We firi»t meet with him as 
tard/uman in the palace of c Ala 3 al-Dln Kaikubad 
and next, in connection with c Ala 3 al-Din’s building 
operations at KubadabSd (on this place and its 
buildings see Khalil Edhem, Katqartye §hehri , 
Constantinople 1 334, p. 50), as mfmar and as 
amir spukar. As the office of amir ipikar was of 
considerable importance in the SaldjQk palaces, 
we may deduce that in the reign of c Aia 3 al-Dln, 
Sa c d al-Dln was already one of the*most impor- 
tant personages in the state. Indeed, there still 
stands m a plain three hours from Ifonya on the 
road from Konya to A^-Sarai a large khan which 
Sa c d al-Dln built, the interior of which was com- 
pleted in the last year of c AlS 3 al-Dln (638 = 
I2 37)> a * that date then he already occupied an 
important position. It is not, however, till the 
early years of the reign of Qhiy&th al-Dln Kai- 
khnsraw that we find Sa c d al-Dln playing an im- 
portant part in history. He had attached himself 
to QbiyStb al-Dln and supported the latter’s claim 
to the throne against Tzz al-Dln Kflfdj Arslfin; 
it is to his influence also that we must attribute 
the Act that JlusSm al-Dfn Kir &b3n, one of the 
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Amirs of KhwSrizm, who had taken refuge with 
the SaldjQks and who was governor of Slw&s, 
was accused of belonging to c Izz al- Din’s party 
and imprisoned. As a result of that event the 
Amirs of $Ch w 5 rizm, settled in Asia Minor, laid 
waste the SaldjQfc empire with thousands of Kh w 3* 
rizmls and went on into Syria and Mesopotamia 
where after numerous adventures they were in the 
end wiped out completely (cf KamSl al-Dln, 
Histoire d'Alep , ed. Blochet, Paris 1900, p. 21 1; 
Koprulii ZSde Fu 5 Sd, Anadoluda Islamlyet , p. 60). 
With the principal amirs of the time of ‘Ala 3 al- 
Dln, Sa c d al-Dln was an accomplice of this Sultan 
in the execution of his mother-in-law, Malika 
‘Adillya, and her two sons; in this way he attained 
considerable influence. Ibn BibI and the historians 
who follow him are wrong in making Sa c d al-Dln 
exclusively responsible for these crimes, which 
were repeated in 634/5 = 1238/9. As public opi- 
nion was greatly shocked by these happenings, 
Sa c d al-Dln Kopek was appointed commander of 
a military expedition; in the month of Dhu T-Hidj- 
dja, 635 (July-Aug., 1238) he captured Sbumaish^t* 
Profiling by the influence, which this victory se- 
cured him, he succeeded in having great amirs 
like Husam al-Dln Kaimarl and KamSl al-Dln 
KSmyJtr put to death But the Sultan, who, on the 
one hand, wished^ Id clear himself of the general 
repugnance which he had inspired by putting all the 
responsibility on Sa c d al-Dln and, on the other, was 
anxious to get rid of an accomplice who threatened 
to become dangerous, had him put to death treacher- 
ously. Ibn BibI gives a detailed account of this. 

The great khan of Sa c d al Din already menti- 
oned is known among the people as the ZazQdin 
pChany. This imposing structure measuring 200 — 
240 feet long and 200 feet broad is now in rums. 
At the outer gate is an inscription of 634 A. H. 
dedicated to GhiySth al-Dln Kaikhusravv. Tradition 
says that Kopek Oghlu, who played a certain 
part in the history of Amasia during the reign of 
Sultan Mehmed I, was a grandson of Sa c d al- 
Dln and that at the place now called Kopek 
Koyi in the vicinity of the town there is a Hflltk , 
which belonged to the family. This tradition, how- 
•ever, is devoid of definite proofs. 
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Constantinople 1335, P- 443 i Konya Rehbert , Con- 
stantinople 1229. (KoprOlO ZXdk Fu’Xd) 
SA C D al-FIZR is the name by which a large 
section of the tribe of Tamlm is named. The 
curious name Fitr has received no satisfactory 
explanation and the philologist Aba MansQr al- 
Azharl asserts that he never met any person who 
could explain it. Some lexicographers explain it 
as meaning “more than one”, others as “goats”, 
but we may assume that Ibn Duraid is correct 
when he derives it from the verb *fatara ” with 
the meaning “to split” and that means 

“a chip” or “fragment”. The Arab genealogists 
give the name of the common ancestor as Sa c d 
b. Zaid Manat b. Tamlm and relate tales to ac- 
count for the curious name which amount to the 
following: Sa c d had much cattle which he ordered 
his sons, by different mothers, to take to pasture; 
they refused and he Invited the kindred tribesmen 
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of Malik b. Zaid Manat to come and rob the 
camels. Then when only goats remained he gave 
his sons the same order and they again refused 
to take them to pasturage. In his anger he called 
Arabs of every tribe together (or, according to 
another version, took his animals to the fair of 
c Ukaz) and asked them to take each one goat as 
plunder ( tntahaba), but allowed no one to take 
more than one. Thus the goats were scattered all 
over the country and this is said to be the origin 
of the proverb: a I shall not do that till the goats 
of al-Fizr (are collected again into one herd)”. 
The goats are probably imagined to have had the 
wasm or brand-mark of his clan. The underlying 
idea appears to be that the divisions of this tribe 
were found scattered over the whole of Eastern 
Arabia. The tribe of Tamlm is mentioned in the 
remotest antiquity, centuries earlier than the Arab 
genealogists can imagine, and the genealogies in 
their case are moie ficticious than with other tribes, 
and all they can serve is to show which of the 
clans shortly before and after the introduction of 
IslSm felt to possess a certain lelationship. The 
poet al-Ak]ital says: a In every wadi are Sa c d” 
pointing to their wide distribution. Of the many 
subdivisions mentioned by genealogists only 
those derived through his sons Ka c b and al-H 5 rith 
appear to have had a claim to pure descent, 
while the descendants of the other sons, c Abd Shams, 
Djusham, c Awf, c Uwafa and Malik were called the 
“AbnS 3 ”. There were doubts as to the punty of 
their descent, they were settled in Bahrain and 
had largely intermixed with the Persian settlers 
when this province was under Persian rule. They 
were as regards numbers perhaps the largest Arab 
tube and for this reason played an important part 
m the wars shortly before Islam and during the 
conquests and many persons mentioned in the 
early limes of Islam were members of the various 
clans of Sa c d al-Fizr. They sided with c AlI during 
the struggle for the caliphate and were most pro- 
minent during the unruly times in KhurasSn under 
the later Omaiyads and appear to have settled 
in ^Peisia in large numbers Others emigrated to 
North- Africa and the Aghlabt ruleis of Ifriklya 
claimed descent from them. The many subdivisions 
cannot be enumerated here, but it must be stated 
that the genealogists are far from unanimous m 
the affiliation of the various sections, and their 
names disappear early from history under the 
general name of Tamlm. — Importance may be 
attached to the tribe of Sa c d al-Fizr and their 
nearest kindred clans for having spoken that 
Arabic which forms the basis of the classic Arabic 
of literature, as the earliest philologists seem to 
have framed the rules of Arabic grammar upon 
the dialect of Tamlm. This was no doubt on ac- 
count of their widespread diffusion through which 
their dialect was understood in most parts of Arabia. 
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§A C DA, a town in South Arabia, the 
capital of the district of the same name in Yemen. 
It lies on the pilgrim road from Mekka to §an c 5 5 , 
60 parasangs (180 miles) or five days’ journey 
from the latter town. In the days of paganism 
the town is said to have been called £juma c and 
to have been built on the site later occupied by 
Hisn Talammus built by the Imam al-Mutawakkil 
c ala ’llah Ahmad b. SulaimSn b. al-Mutahhir. 
According to al-Hamd 5 nI, the name Sa c da owes 
its origin to the following circumstance. — a man 
from the HijJjSz, who was passing by the strong 
castle that stood in £)juma c and lay down ex- 
hausted beside it, marvelling at its height called 
out twice lakad sa* c adahu “he has raised it m 
fine fashion”. Similar popular etymologies are 
found in other places. Six minutes south of the 
modern $a c da lay the village of al-Khanik, where 
the ruins of a great reservoir for irrigating the 
land and of other buildings survived into Muslim 
times. Near Sa c da is also the town of al-Ghail, 
which name al-Blrtlm would regard as the ancient 
name of §a c da. 

Sa c da was and — m spite of the catastrophes 
that have overwhelmed it — still is a flourishing, 
populous and wealthy town, in which merchants 
from all parts, especially from al-Basra, met. The 
principal industry of the city has always been the 
dressing of hides and sole-leather which was ex- 
ported mainly to the Hidj-z and Yemen, and the 
manufacture of leather w^ater-skins of particularly 
fine quality. For §a c da lies in the very centre of 
very vast plantations of the k araz tree (1 acacia 
Arabica W ), the leaves of which are used m 
dressing leather In §a c da excellent lances (sa c idl) 
and spear-heads used also to be made Iron, w'hich 
was brought to Sa c da from the vicinity in the 
foim of dust and was purified there, must have 
been used for the latter. Iron is still found near 
Sa c da. Gold used also to occur in the neighbour- 
hood — at al-Kufa c a — . The flourishing trade of 
the town and the busy caravan traffic as well as 
its native industry yielded large sums m dues and 
taxes to the treasury of the Zaidi Imams, whose 
capital it was. Yakut estimated the yield at 100,000 
dinars. The Imams al-Hadi Yahya b. al-Husain 
(d 298 = 910/911) and Yusuf b YahyS (d. 430 
= 1012/13) are buried m §a c da. 
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$ADA$. [See mahr]. 

§ADAKA, alms, is so called, according to the 
Arab writers, from the verb $adaka, because the 
Muslim’s almsgiving shows the sincerity of 
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transliteration of the Hebrew word tfdaka, which 
meant originally “honesty", but uas used by the 
Pharisees for what they considered the chief duty 
of the pious Israelite, namely almsgiving, a meaning 
which it still retained at the time of the coming 
of Islfim and afterwards. Its proper sense is, there- 
fore, voluntary or spontaneous almsgiving or what 
we call “charity" 

Arabic authors, however, use the word §adaka 
m two different senses. In the first place it is 
frequently employed as synonymous with Zakat 
[q. v.], that is, the legal poor-rate, which is in- 
voluntary, and of which the amount is fixed. It 
is so used in the Kor 3 an, ix 58 sqq , 104 sq. (see 
Lane, s. v.). It is so used also in the Afuwatfa 3 
of MSlik ibn Anas, m which, in the Kitdb al- 
Zakat Sadaka is substituted for Zakat . He does 
this apparently when it is a case of Zakat upon 
quadrupeds (mawds£i, camels, flocks and herds), 
but also in other cases. In Bukh&rl, on the other 
hand, §adaka seems to be put for Zakat quite 
indiscriminately, and the two words are used 
simultaneously as synonyms Instances will be found 
in the notes to Iloudas and Manjais* translation. 
Thus in bab 31 of the Kitab at-Zakat the two 
words are used indifferently. Bukhari uses Zakat 
where Malik uses Sadaka (e g bab 43) , he 
quotes the tradition “There is no Sadaka on less 
than five dhawd of she-camels" in the same form 
as Malik, yet speaks of the §adakat al-Fttj where 
Malik uses the usual Zakat al-Fitr . The same 
failure to distinguish between the two woids is 
found also in later writers, both legal and historical 
(e. g Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamil , 111 42, after Tabari). 
If there were any doubt as to the identity of this 
Sadaka and Zakat , it would be removed by the 
fact that the six or seven classes of persons who 
are entitled to benefit by them are the same in 
each case, namely, the poor and needy, those 
engaged in the work of distributing the Sadaka 
or Zakat , Muslim captives in enemy hands, debtors, 
those engaged in the jQ/thad^ travellers, and 
(originally) the Aftfallafa Kulubuhum. 

The proper use of the word §adaka is, however, 
as has been said, m the sense of voluntary alms- 
giving In this sense it is, for the sake of distinction, 
called §adakat at-Ta(awwif (“alms of spontaneity") 
Ibn al- c Arabi thus defines this $adaka. “Voluntary 
Sadaka is an act of worship arising from free 
choice mixed with authority; and if it be not so 
then is it no voluntary $adaka , for the man makes 
it obligatory upon himself, just as God makes 
mercy obligatory upon Himself towards those who 
repent, and corrects those who do ill in ignorance". 

Sadaka appears to be used in this sense in the 
remaining passages of the Korean where it occurs, 
other than the two cited above Alms may be 
given openly (ii. 273), so long as this is not done 
for ostentation (11. 266); but alms given in secret 
are better. There is more profit in alms than in 
usury (ii. 277), but they must be given with good- 
will (11. 265). Those who are disposed to be chari- 
table must not be discouraged (ix. 80), but the 
reverse (iv. 114). Voluntary alms, of which the 
amount was left to the giver, were prescribed to 
be given before interviewing the Prophet, but this 
impost was remitted provided the interviewers had 
paid their Zakat (Iviii. 13, 14). Alms might also 
b«t given in place of some other obligation, such 
as that of shaving the head after the pilgrimage 
(ii. 192). These passages natuially form a basis 


for much that is found in the succeeding writers. 
In the Kitab al-Zakat of his Mutual Malik ibn 
Anas frequently cites a certain “Letter" of c Umar 
ibn al-Khattab in regard to the §adaka . This un- 
fortunately refers to the §adaka m the sense of 
Zakat only. M&hk himself treats of the $adaka 
in its etymological sense along with a variety of 
other matters in the closing paragraphs of his 
work. He does not use any distinctive term such 
as $adaka t al - Tatawwtf. What he says is as 
follows. Under the heading “Inciting to almsgiving" 
he records a saying of Muhammad: „ Whoever 
gives an alms out of honest gam (and God ac- 
cepts only the honest) is only placing it in the 
palm of the Merciful, and He will make it giow 
for him, just as one of you lets his weanling foal 
or camel grow until it becomes like a mountain”. 
Anas ibn Malik [q. v ] used to tell how AbH 
Talha, who was the richest AnsSrI m Medina, 
prized above all his wealth a well beside the 
mosque, from which Muhammad was in the habit 
of drinking. When the verse “You shall never 
win piety until you spend of what you love" 
(m 86) came down, he wished to give this well. 
Muhammad, however, persuaded him to keep it 
in his own family. Zaid ibn Aslam is the autho- 
rity for the prophetic saying* “Give to the beggar, 
an if he come upon a mare”. The wives of the 
believers are exhorted not to look down upon 
the alms given by their neighbour, “even if it 
be the burnt leg of a sheep". c A 5 isha [q. v ], 
when fasting, gave to a beggar the only loaf she 
had with which to break her fast. She received 
the timely present of a sheep. To some who were 
ever begging Muhammad gave, but with the re- 
proof that “the best of gifts is endurance". It 
was when speaking from the pulpit about alms- 
giving and about refraining from begging that 
the Prophet used the oft-quoted saying “The 
upper hand is better than the lower hand". MS- 
lik interprets that the upper hand is the hand 
that spends and the under hand is the hand that 
asks c Umar even refused his stipend on the 
ground that Muhammad had advised them not to 
take anything from another. Muhammad explained 
that he was speaking of asking for gifts. c Umar 
replied that he would never ask, nor would he 
refuse what came without asking. Muhammad also 
said* “By Him in whose hand my life is, it were 
better for one of you to take a rope and gather 
fuel upon his back, than to beg from one to 
whom God has given of his bounty, whether he 
give or refuse". A certain AsadI who had en- 
camped m the Bafcf al-Qharlpd [q. v.] was urged 
by his family to seek something of Muhammad. 
He went and found another applicant being sent 
away with the words: “The beggar who possesses 
an ounce of gold or its equivalent is guilty of 
importunity ( ilhaf )' * , the Prophet adding that 
he had nothing to give. MSlik explains that an 
ounce is 40 dirhams. He adds that the AsadI 
returned to his family without begging, but when 
the Prophet received fresh supplies, he was not 
forgotten. 

Under the heading “What is disliked in regard 
to alms" Malik notes that the family of Muham- 
mad may not accept alms, which are only “the 
offscouring of mankind” ( awsakh al-ttas ). It was 
not lawful for Muhammad to give alms out of 
the S a ^ a ( ia (that Is, the Zakat). He might give 
only of his own* So to<? Aslam wished a man to 
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request of c Umar to let him ride one of the 
she camels of the “Sadaka”, but the other asked 
him if he would like to drink the water in which 
a person had washed himself. Aslam exclaimed: 
“God forgive you! Do you say the like of this 
to me?” The other replied: “Alms are but the 
offscouring of men, which they wash from off 
them”. There is some slight confusion here be- 
tween the two senses of §adaka. So far Malik. 

Al-Bukhar! in the following century deals with 
§adaka in both its senses in the xxivth book of 
the $ahih , on Zakat , without peihaps beiDg aware 
that he is speaking of two different things. Of the 
voluntary almsgiving he says in various babs, that 
alms is the duty of a Muslim. If he lack the means 
to give alms, he must work and gain them. If he 
cannot find work, he must at least refrain from 
ill, and this will be counted to him for alms. The 
alms given should be accoiding to his means, out 
of the surplus of his possessions. They must be 
given with the right hand, and not given to the 
wrong person. A wife may give alms out of her 
husband’s substance, and a slave out of his master’s. 
Begging is not to be indulged in; but alms may 
be taken from the rich and given to the poor. 
Almsgiving atones for sin. 

Al-Ghazglf discusses almsgiving in the kitab 
asrar al-Zakat of the Ihya 3 al-Ulum , especially 
in the 8^h W aztfa , m which he defines the pioper 
recipient of alms He must be ascetic, learned, 
truthful, uncomplaining, necessitous and related 
to the giver In the 4 th fasl he takes up Sadakat 
al-Tatawwif. After recounting sayings ascribed to 
Muhammad and others, he comes to the question 
raised in the Korean, whether it is better to do 
alms in secret or openly. Those who prefer to 
give in secret, say that this preserves the self- 
respect of the recipient, and does not cause people 
to talk, nor excite the envy of others. Others hold 
that alms given openly prevent mistakes and 
misunderstanding, promote humility, and so on. 
Ghaz&li, like Sir Roger de Coverley, decides that 
much may be said on both sides, and that all 
depends on circumstances and motives. He then 
turns to the question whether it is better to accept 
Zakat or Sadaka . Some prefer the former because 
it is a legal due, and does not place those who 
accept it under an obligation. On the other hand 
the recipient of the Zakat may not be worthy of 
help, and the element of friendliness is eliminated 
Once more Qhazfill declines to make a general 
rule. Cases differ. 

Ibn al- c Arabl deals with this matter in the 
Futuh al-Makklya y in bad 70, on “the secrets of 
the Zakat'\ He also discusses the question of secret 
or open alms. His definition of voluntary alms 
has been given above. 

The Shlhte views of §adaka and Zakctt are similar 
to those of the Sunnis, but, while both debar the 
family of the Prophet from benefit of Zakat , the 
Shl c ites permit them to share in the $adak a. 

Care for the poor is a characteristic of the 
Semitic peoples, hut the Arabs were not troubled 
by the feeling of pity It is possible, therefore, 
that the provision made for those in need, whether 
by voluntary or involuntary aid, may have been 
borrowed from the Hebrews. Cf. Tobit, xii. 8 sq . ; 
Matt. vi. 3, which certainly appear to be quoted. 
Alms are not a feature of Arabia before Islam, 
but Freytag gives (xxiv. 5) Mie proverb: “The 
best alms are words”. * 
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§ADA 1 £A b. MansUr b. Dubais b. C AU b. 
Mazyad, Saif al-Dawla Abu ’l-Hasan al- 
AsadI, ruler of al-Hilla. After the death of his 
father in 479 (1086/1087), Sadaka was recognised 
by the Saldjuk Sultan as lord of the territory 
of Malik §hah on the left bank of the 
Tigris. During the fighting between Sultan 
BarkiyarQk and his brother Muhammad, Sadaka 
was at first on the side of the former, but when 
BarkiySrUk’s vizier, al-A c azz Abu * 1 -Mahasin al- 
Dihistanl, demanded a large sum of money from 
him in 494 (iioo/iioi) and finally threatened 
him with war, $adaka abandoned BarkiyfirSlj: and 
had the khu(ha read m name of Muhammad. The 
Sultan then tried to win him back by peaceful 
means ; but §adaka demanded that the vizier 
should be handed over to him and as Barkiyarffk 
could not grant this, the negotiations fell through. 
Instead of agreeing with Barkiyarffk, Sadaka drove 
the Sultan’s governor out of Kufa and himself 
occupied the town. In the following year al- 
Hilla [q. v.] was founded, previously the Banff 
Mazyad had lived in tents. 

When G limit shtekm al-Kaisarl by BarkiySrffk’s 
orders appeared in Baghdad in the middle of 
Rabl c I, 496 (end of December, 1102), IlghSzI b. 
Urtuk, Muhammad’s governor there, made an alli- 
ance with ^adaka. In the meanwhile the Caliph 
al-Mustazhir had Barkiylrffk again proclaimed 
SuitSn; nevertheless Sadaka still declined to ac- 
knowledge his suzerainty. Soon afterwards Barki- 
yarffk’s name was again dropped from the h&u(ba 
and the imams confined themselves for the time 
being to praying for the Caliph only without 
mentioning by name either of the two contending 
Sultans. But the war was continued; by Rabf II, 
496 (January, 1103) Giimiishtekin had to evacuate 
Baghdad and as he was unable to hold out in 
Wasit either, Muhammad was again recognised as 
Sultan in both cities. ?adaka then extended his 
power over a great part of the ‘Iraki same 

year, he took the town of Hit on the Euphrates, 
which Barkiyffrffk had granted as a fief to one of 
his followers, and appointed his cousin Xh&bit b. 
Kamil governor of it. In Shawwal, 497 (June- 
July, 1104), Wasi* met the same fate and here 
Muhadhdbib al-Dawla al-Sa'Td b. Abi T-Kbair was 
appointed governor. Next came the turn of Bote, 
which had fallen into the hands of the SalsSufc 
Israel b. Arslapdjik during the war between 
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BarkiySrQ^ and his brothers. It was not till after 
the death of BarkiyartHj: that Sultan Muhammad 
was able to think of dislodging Ism 5 c Il from it 
and in 499 (i 105/1 106) he asked Sadaka to fight 
him In Djum&dS I of the same year (Jan.-Feb., 
1106) Sadaka took the field against Ism 5 c il, who 
was soon forced to surrender, whereupon Sadaka 
appointed one of his grandfather Dubais’s Mam- 
lUks named AltUntSsh to govern Basra. But as 
the latter was very soon surprised and captured 
by Beduin bandits, the Sultan himself appointed 
another governor in his place. In Safar, 500 (Oct., 
1106) Kai^ubadh b Hazarasp al-Dailaml, lord of 
Takrlt, had also to yield. After the death of Bar- 
kiySruk, Muhammad had sent the Emir Aksunkur 
al-Bursuki [q v.] to Takrlt to occupy the town As 
Kai^ubadh would not obey , he was besieged. 
After several months had passed, he saw the im- 
possibility of holding out any longer, and sent to 
§ada^a and surrendered the city to him. Warram 
b Abf FirSs was then appointed governor of 
Takrit. But Muhammad could not always look on 
quietly while Sada^a’s power kept growing, espe- 
cially as the latter never had any scruples about 
affording shelter to anyone who had fallen into 
disgrace with the Sultan. When Abu Dulaf Sur- 
khab b. Kaikhusraw, lord of Sawa, took refuge 
with him and Sadaka refused to hand him over, 
long negotiations between Sadaka and the Sultan 
only resulted m an open breach between suzerain 
and vassal. The Sultan set out m person from 
Baghdad with a large army and in the fierce 
battle which was fought (according to the most 
usual statement) in the latter half of Ra^jab, 501 
(beginning of March, 1108) Sadaka was killed at 
the age of fifty-nine Like his ancestors he bore 
the title “Malik al- c Arab”; the highest praise is 
given him by Arab poets and historians for his 
virtues, notably his liberality and readiness to give 
assistance, and he is rightly described by A Muller 
( Der Islam tm Morgen - und Abendland , li 122) 
as “a true Beduin, brave, stubborn and wily”. 

Bibliography' Ibn KhallikJn (ed. Wusten- 
feld), N° 301; de Slane’s transl., 1. 634, Ibn 
al-Athlr, al-Kamil (ed Tornberg), x. passim; 
Abu ' 1 -Fida 5 , Annales (ed Reiske), 111. 264, 308, 
344,354, 358, 362, Houtsma, Recneil de textes 
rel. a I hist d Seldjouetdes , ii 76, 102, 259 , 
Recuetl des hist des crotsades , Hist, or , 1. 9, 

247 — 252; xii. 487, 517, 531; Weil, Geschichte 
der Chalifen , ni. 156 — 159 

(K. V. Zetterst£en) 

al-SA c DAN, the two lucky stars, Jupiter and 
Venus in contrast to the two unlucky stars 
( nahsdn ), Saturn and Mars Jupiter is called the 
great good fortune, al+Sa'd al-akbar\ whoever is 
born under his rule will be among the happy 
ones in the future life and distinguished for de- 
voutness, fear of God, uprightness and continence. 
Venus is called the little good fortune, al-Sa z d al - 
a{gpar\ whoever is born under Veous may expect 
good fortune and success in this life, in all worldly 
pleasures, such as food and drink and especially 
in all love and matrimonial affairs. 

Bibliography : for the Greek views see 
F. Boll, Sphaera\ RaslPtl Ihhwan al'^afc? (ed. 
Bombay), i. 72 ; Dieterici, Propddeutik der Araber , 
p. 7°i al-Kazwfnl, t A&d i tb al-Mak&lukat, ed. 
Wttstenfeld, i. 22, 26; transl. by H. Eth£, Die 
Wander der SchJpfung, i. 48, 57. 

H. Rusk a) 


SA c Dl, Shaikh Muslih-al-Din, whose renown is 
second to that of no Persian poet, was born 
at Shiraz in 580/1184. His father was in the 
seivice of the Salghurid Atabeg, Sa c d b. Zangf, 
from whom the poet took his Takhallu /, or poetical 
pseudonym, of Sa c dl. It has been suggested that 
this name was taken from Sa c d II, son of AbU 
Bakr and giandson of Sa c d I, but this is impro- 
bable, for Sa c d II did not begin to leign until 
shortly after Sa c dl, who was then sixty-seven years 
of age and had already written much, returned 
to Shli 3 z fiom his travels, and he reigned for no 
more than twelve days He had no opportunity 
of doing anything to earn Sa c dl’s gratitude, whereas 
his grandfather had been the patron of the poet’s 
father. Sa c dl began his studies in the famous 
Nizamlya College at Baghdad, and continued his 
education by studying the mysticism of the SOfls 
under Shaikh c Abd-al-K 5 dir al-Djili (Djllam) [cf. the 
art.], with whom he made thepilgiimage toMekka — 
a duty which he is said to have performed no 
less than fourteen times. Of his long life of 102 
(lunar) years he spent the fiist thirty in study, 
the second thirty in travelling and the composition 
of poetry, the third thnty in religious seclusion 
and the completion and arrangement of his poems, 
and the last twelve in sypplying wayfarers with 
food and water and in discourse on mysticism. 

In the course of his travels he visited Asia 
Minoi and India, and in both countries boie arms 
in djihad against the misbelievers. He says of himself : 

I have wandeied afar in the ends of the earth, 

I have consorted with all sorts and conditions 
of men , 

In every comer have I found both pleasure and 
profit, 

From every harvest have I gleaned a sheaf. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century the 
Martyr Prince Muhammad Khan, governor of Multan 
on behalf of Ins father, Ghiyalh al-Din Balban, 
invited Sa l dl to visit India once more, and the 
poet was deteried only by his age from setting 
out on his travels again Of his wit many stories 
are told Khwadja Humana al-Din, a rich citizen 
of Tabriz and himself a poet, meeting him m 
the public baths, asked him whence he came, 
“From Shiraz,” said Sa c di “It is strange that 
there should be more Shlrazls than dogs in Ta- 
briz”, said the Khwadja “It is not so at Shiraz”, 
replied Sa c di, “for there Tabrlzls are less than 
dogs”. The Khwadja left the bath but met Sa c di 
again in the street “Do they recite the verses of 
Humam in Shiraz?” he asked the traveller. “Yes”, 
said Sa c dl, looking at the handsome youth who 
was fanning the Khwadja, “especially this 

“Between me and my beloved Humam stands 
as a veil; 

It is time for me to draw this veil aside”. 

His wit betrayed him. “You are Sa c dl”, exclaimed 
the !£h wa dja. “Yes”, was the reply; and the de- 
lighted Khwadja, having begged his pardon, took 
him home and feasted him royally. 

Sa c dl died at Shiraz in September, 1292, at the 
great age of 102 lunar or nearly 99 solar years, 
and is buried in the environs of the city. 

His best known works are the Bust an (Garden), 
written in 1257, and the Gulistan (“Rose-garden”), 
written in the following year, which are read 
wherever Persian literatuie is studied. The former 
is a collection of 9oems on ethical subjects and 
the latter is a collection of moral stories in nrose. 
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plentifully interspersed with verse. He has also a 
dlwfin or volume of ghazals (short odes), a number 
of KaflPid (long odes), and collections of poems 
known as fayyibUt (Pleasantries), Hazliyat (jests) 
and Kh ubjhiyat (obscenities). He is regarded as 
the master of the ghazal, or short ode. An un- 
known poet has written* 

“There are three prophets m poesy, 

Despite the saying. “There shall be no prophet 
after me”; 

One in encomium, one in the kasida , and one 
in the g hazal\ 

They are FirdawsI, Anwarl and Sa'di”. 

Btbltogt a//^.Dawlat&bah, Tadhktr atal-$hu- 
d E G. Browne (1901), Lutf'Alib Aka Khan 
Adhar, Atashkada . MSS., Hamd Allah Mustawfi al- 
Kazwlnl, T drlkh-i- G uzlda (Gibb Memorial Series) 
For further details see beneath (T W. Haig) 
Literary History. All MSS. of Sa'di’* 
works are based on the redaction of C A 1 1 1 b n 
Ahmad Abu Bakr of BlsutUn who flourished 
50 years after Sa c dl’s death. They are divided into 
a Persian-Indian and a Persian-Turkish family. 
On the first is based the Calcutta edition of the 
Kulltyat in two volumes (1791 and 1795), con- 
taining also the preface of that redactor. Vol l 
of this edition begins with the seven so-called 
Rtsala' s, prose treatises of mystical and ethical 
contents. In the same volume follow Gulistan , 
Bustan and Pand-nama (generally not considered 
as Sa c dl’s own work ; cf. Eth6, Grundriss der 
tranischen Phtlologie , li 295 ; it is a mathnawi 
after the fashion of 'Attar’s Pand-namd). Vol. 11. 
contains the Diwan , comprising the Arabic and 
Persian Kafida ' s (lyrical, didactical and panegyrical), 
the Maiathl , the Mulamma'at and Tardjfat and 
the four collections of odes Finally the Sahtbiya 
or Sahibnama , Mukatta c at , JKhabtthat , Mudhikat , 
Rubcftyat , Mufradat All Kulltyat , published since 
m Persia and India have about the same division. 

Besides the many biographical works on Persian 
poets, Sa c dl’s own works are valuable material to 
complete our knowledge of his life and the 
development of his literary production. Thus he 
myst have composed a good deal of the Kasida's 
in later age, as they are addressed to personalities 
whom he had known only after his return to 
Shiraz. If the four groups of odes have been 
arranged after the different peuods in Sa'di’s life, 
m which they have originated, the Taiyibat , the 
Bada't* and the Khawatim are all to be placed 
after the poet’s return to his native town; they 
contain a few allusions to events and persons 
connected with his later life. On the other hand, 
the OhazatiyUt-i Kadim appear to be a work of 
his youth. All this, however, is rather uncertain 
The alphabetical arrangement according to the 
final letters of each poem makes chronology im- 
possible, but some MSS., constitute an exception, 
e. g. the oldest known MS. described by Eth6 
under N°. 1117 on p. 655 — 659 of his Catalogue 
of the Persian Manuscripts in the Indian Office 
(N°. 876; cf. also p. ti. of White King’s In- 
troduction to his edition of the 'faiyibUt , Calcutta 
X919); so a careful examination of the older ar- 
rangement might give some results The §dhib- 
ri&ma (ed. and transl. by W. Bacher, Saadis Apho - 
risrnen und Smngcdichte , Strassburg 1879) con- 
taining moralizing poems, was dedicated to the 
$&ljib-Dlw&n Shams al-Dln Qjuwainl and belongs 
equally to the last period of 5a c di’s life. 


In the short stories of Gulisffin and BUsiUn 
(also called Sa c dl-namd) there occur many personal 
recollections of the author. In his monograph on 
Sa'di, Mass6 has tried to restore a biography 
based on those informations. But he seems to have 
trusted Sa'di’s veracity too much. The truth of 
many of these stories has been doubted before 
(Barbier de Meynard, RUckert) and Sa'di himself 
declares that whoever has been much about in 
the world, may lie a good deal. If we are not 
wholly to distrust the author, he must have lost 
his father in an early age, being old enough, 
however, to remember some of his wise lessons. 
The anecdote in the Gulistan about the poet’s 
visit to Kashgar , when he was still very young, 
sounds rather improbable and has puzzled many 
orientalists, certainly the easiest way is to con- 
sider the whole story as fantastical (cf Schaeder 
in Der Islam , xiv. 187). To the period of Sa'di’s 
youth must equally have belonged his sojourn m 
Syria as a prisoner of the Franks in Tripoli 
(Mass6 suggests of the siege of that town in 1 22 1) 
and his ephemeral marriage with the daughter of 
a paternal friend who redeemed him from slavery. 
It is impossible to follow him closely during the 
period of his long journeys (± 1226 — 1255); it 
seems probable that he visited Central Asia, 
India, Syria, Egypt, Arabia (many of the short 
stories relate experiences in the desert on the 
way to or from Mecca), Abyssinia, Morocco. In 
India Sa'di pretends to have passed through the 
well-known adventure m the temple at Somanftt, 
where he discovered the priest’s trick in deceiving 
the people and afterwards killed him in order to 
escape his vengeance. This story too, however, 
has many intrinsic improbabilities ( Bustan , ed. 
Graf, p 388 sqq ) Sa'di’s second marriage in 
Yemen is also to be placed in this second period. 
In the last period of his life he was, as the 
Kasida ' s prove, in relation with the Atabak AbH 
Bakr ibn Sa'd ibn Zangl, on whose death he com- 
posed an elegy (| 1260) and whom he has cele- 
brated in the first pages of the BUsfan. There is 
the Arabic Mai thiya on the fall of Baghdad and 
in the same period his panegyrics on the Mongol 
conquerors and their satellites. The Tayyibat are 
dedicated to the last Atabak of F5rs, SaldjQ^shah. 
There are also Ka$ida\ dedicated to Anluy&nu, the 
Mongol governor who succeeded that prince, and 
also to Sa'di’s exalted patrons c At& Malik and 
Shams al-Dln ^juwainf (an anthology of these 
panegyrics is to be found on p. 67 — 70 of the 
Persian introduction to the Gibb Fund edition of 
the £)jah5n-Gush5). As in Sa'di’s works there is no 
allusion whatever to the tragical death of both 
the brothers Djuwaml (1282 and 1283) Mass6 
thinks that the poet must have died before 
or very shortly after these events , in that 
case the informations of the biographers, varying 
between 1291 and 1292 give too late a date. Now 
if, as most authors do, the year 580/1184 is 
adopted as the year of Sa'di’s birth (Browne, 
Lit. Hist . of Persia, 11. 526), he may not yet 
have reached 100 (solar) years. 

Sa'di’s tomb is outside Shl^i a little farther 
off than that of Hafiz. The tombstone is not old, 
the original one having been destroyed by a fa- 
natical mu&tahid ’ as Sa'di is generally believed 
to have been a Sunni. It is probable for this 
same reason that Sa'di’s tomb lies rather deserted, 
whereas many ghlrfizians have chosen for the place 
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of their last repose the neighbourhood of H 5 fi$ 
(Browne, A year amongst the Persians , London 
1893, p. 281). According to the colophons in the 
oldest MSS., the name of the author must have 
been Musharrif al-Din ibn Muslih al-Dln c Abd- 
Allfih (Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in 
the British Museum , ii. 595). 

Eth£ (Grundriss der Ir. Phil ., ii. 292) counts 
Sa c dl among the poets that first have combined 
the originally separated mystical and didactical 
tendencies m Persian poetry. With Sa'di the 
didactical, moralizing element is predomininant; 
to this it is that he owes his great popularity. 

There is no doubt that he was well versed in 
the “science” of mystics. Besides c Abd al-K 5 dir 
al-£)jil 3 nl, Shihfib al-Din Suhrawardl was his teacher 
in Baghdad ( Bustan , ed. Graf, p. 150). According 
to an anecdote told by Afl&kl (transl. by Huart, 
i. 238 x$r.), he even might have met with Djalal 
al-Din al-RQml (cf Bustan , p. 165 sqq.). For him 
as for other poets the often paradoxical mystical 
ideas must have been valuable literary material. 
The question whether Sa c dl vas himself suscep- 
tible of mystical feelings is probably to be ans- 
wered in the negative, as his practical nature made 
him more inclined towards a moralizing attitude, 
in which he made mysticism only serve a higher 
moral conception of earthly life. In many in- 
stances he puts moderate common sense against 
exaggerated zeal for the life to come. In his 
Bustan the lofty mystical sentiments of the 
Mathnawi or the Manfik al-fair should not be 
sought for. Sa'di often speaks of the Sufi’s, but 
his attitude towards them is always more that of 
a moralist than of a fellow-mystic. His practical 
mystical ideal is realized in the Sahibdtlan , the 
truly wise people who do not care for the outer 
appearances of this world, without, however, 
despising it wholly. For it is precisely the world’s 
perishableness that makes it valuable as a rare 
ruby, and in many places Sa c dl shows himself a 
good Muslim, when he finds in the variety and 
beauty of earthly existence a reason for great 
thankfulness towards the Creator. He preaches 
a moderate fatalism and disapproves of exagger- 
ation m the religious life. “Don’t be more pious 
than Muhammad 1 ” 

As a moralist Sa c dl gained much profit from 
the vicissitudes of life through which he had 
passed. His knowledge of the world gives to his 
ideas and opinions a cosmopolitan character, reached 
by no other Persian poet. It is due, probably, to 
this fact, together with the elegance of his style, 
that he has earned his great popularity in his 
own country and abroad, so that he has been 
compared with Horace, Rabelais and Lafontame 
Sa'di looks upon the world with sympathetical 
humour and is seldom satirical; and he can never 
enough exhort his readers to follow his moral 
counsels. Now these moral precepts, chiefly to be 
found in Gulistan , Bustan and Pand-Nama , are 
far from being uniform. For common mortals the 
author cites in the Pand-ncima a number of vir- 
tues and vices; as the chief virtue he seems to 
regard “goodness” ( [nikl\ great sympathy for our 
fellow-creatures without any egotistic view. He 
that obtains the qualification of good is really 
immortal. On the other hand Sa c dl’s social morals 
are sometimes quite different; here revengefulness 
is sometimes recommended instead of mercifulness, 
insincerity instead of veracity. Man is admonished 


to guard by all means his independance from 
other people. Especially for princes several machi- 
avellian precepts are given (the 2 nd part of the 
6 th rtsala is a short treatise on politics, dedicated 
to AnkiSnU), and for dcrwishes again other moral 
norms exist. 

The different aspects of Sa'di’s morality make 
it difficult to believe in his sincerity, the more 
so as his morality is considerably compromised 
by the obscenities uttered in some chapters of 
the Gulistan and in the Khabithat , though, in an 
introduction to this collection, he tries to excuse 
himself in saying that he could not withdraw 
from an older given to him to compose these 
poems. However, with a Persian poet it is 
often difficult to separate what belongs to himself 
and what must be regarded as a concession to 
the taste of his patrons and of the public. The 
favour he has met with all through the eastern 
world should always be taken into serious con- 
sideration before judging too seveiely his character. 
In any case he has shown himself in all his hu- 
manity and he has amply satisfied the predilection 
for moralizing in literary form, which the Peisians 
have had since pre-islamic times. 

Moreover, his elegant style, his ease of ex- 
pression, the way in which he knows how to 
make attractive the most tedious moral maxims, 
in short his art, would have been enough to 
gain him the admiration of his countrymen. The 
IChawatim are considered to be his most perfect 
compositions, the Arabic Kasida' s are less appre- 
ciated by orientalists Arabic and Persian lines 
follow alternately in his Mulamma'at , and in one 
of his poems he uses 16 different languages and 
dialects (Bachei in the ZD MG , xxx 89). 

In Persia Sa'di’s Diwan is more read and 
appreciated than the Bustan and the Gulistan 
(Biowne, A year amongst the Persians , p. 281). 
Still, nowadays, many Persians know one of 
both these works by heart and quite a number 
of Persian poets have followed Sa'di in writing 
similar works They are enumerated by Eth6 m 
the Grundriss dir Irantschen Phtlologie , 11 297 
The most famous of the imitations of the Gu- 
listan is DjSml’s [q v ] Bahai tstan But none of 
them has been able to surpass the originals in 
popularity. 

Outside Persia Sa'di’s influence has been great 
m Indian and in Turkish literature. After 
the Calcutta edition the poet’s works have often 
been printed in India, without and with com- 
mentaries by Indian scholars. The Gulistan has 
been translated several times into Hindustani, 
the best known being the translation of AfsSs 
(1802) Garcin de Tassy’s assertion that Sa'di 
must have been the first Hindustani poet has 
been definitely refuted now (cf. Browne, Li- 
terary History , 11. 533). But a certain relation 
between Sa'di’s way of composition, especially in 
the GulistUn , in which a prose story is every- 
where followed by a short poem, and the old 
well known literary form of Indian tales, admits 
on the one hand of the supposition of Indian 
influences on Sa'di himself and may explain on 
the other hand his popularity m Hmdust&n. 

Turkish translations of Sa'di’s works were 
made at an early date. The BUsffin was trans- 
lated in 1354 by the learned Taftfizam (Gibb, 
History of Ott . Poetry , i. 202) and there exists 
a translation of the* GulistUn , made in 1391 by 
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Saif al-Sarayl in the Turkish dialect of Egypt 
(MS. Leiden, N°. 476 in Dozy’s Caialogus , i. 355; 
cf. also Mtlll tetebbu^lai medjmiPasl, Sept.-Oct , 
1331, p. 133). The Tuikish poet KemSl Pasha 
Zade (f 1534) imitated the GulistUn m his Per- 
sian NigQnstUn . Sa c dl belonged to the poets 
whose works were much studied during the early 
period of Ottoman literature. In a way he has 
even been of some influence on the development 
of modern literature m Turkey, as Ziya Pasha, 
in his autobiography, tells that it was only when 
he read the Gulisffin that he discovered what 
language was (Gibb, Hist, of Ott . Poetry , v. 53). 
In his Kharabat (ed. Constantinople 1291, 1. p. 
22 of the introduction) Ziya Pasha puts Sa'di 
above all other Persian poets. “When one reads 
the Bustan , then only does one understand what 
the world is like”. He does not doubt of Sa'di’s 
sincerity and admires in him the fact, that even 
in his panegyrics he is still courageous enough to 
remind the mighty of the earth of moral precepts 
During the xixth century several other Turkish 
translations have appeared. Turkish scholars have 
also undertaken to write commentaries on Bustan 
and Gulis tan, such are Sururi (f 1561), Sham'i, 
Sfldl (both at the end of the xvi*h ceutury), 
HawS 5 !, al-BursawI and others. In the xixth C en- 
tury some of these commentaries were printed 

The existing translations of the Guhstan and 
the Bustan and sometimes of other of Sa'di’s 
works, in all modern languages, prove sufficiently 
the great renown he has obtained beyond the 
boundaries of Islam Fust, the GulistTin became 
known thiough the French translation by Andr6 
du Ryer (Paris 1634), followed by several editions 
m Latin (by Gentius, Amsterdam 1651), German 
(by Oleanus, Hamburg 1654), Dutch (tiansl. from 
Olearius) and English (by Sullivan m 1774). The 
Bustan appeared later. In the xvnth century 
Thomas Hyde is said to have made a translation 
of it. The oldest printed translation is in Dutch 
(Amsterdam 1688) by D. H(avart) So m West- 
European literature Sa'di became familiar as early 
as the xvnth century, mention need only be made 
here to the works of Lafontaine, Voltaire and 
Gbethe. 

The latest monograph on Sa'di is Henri Masses 
Essat sur le poete Saadi (Pans 1919), a disser- 
tation for the doctorate of the Alger University. 
In his These Complcmentau e, called Btographie 
de Saadi (Paris 19x9) Mass6 gives a very valuable 
bibliographical survey , to which reference may 
be made here. Since that date a new edition of 
Sa'di’s odes has begun to appear : Sir Lucas 
White King, The Odes of Sheikh Mushhu -d-Din 
Sa^di Skirazi Part I ( fayyibat ), Fasc. i (1919), 
11. (1920), in. (1921), published at Calcutta in 
the Bibliotheca Indica, New Series, N° 1424. 

(J. H Kramf.rs) 

al-SA'DI, c Abd al-RahmXn b. 'Abd Allah 
b. 'ImrAn b. 'Amir, the historian of the 
Songhai kingdom in the Sudan, belonged to 
an old family of scholars in Timbuktu where he 
was born on Djumftda II, 1004 (1596); here 
he received his education from Ahmad Bab 5 [q. v ]. 
On the conclusion of his studies he sought with 
his brothers a sphere of activity m Cjenne [q. v.], 
the old commercial town which at that time ri- 
valled Timbuktu as a commercial and intellectual 
centre. Here in 1036 (1626) he succeeded in ob- 
tamine the Dost of Im 5 ni of the Sankore Mosque, 


i. e. of the mosque in the foreign quarter, having 
previously acted as deputy for his predecessor 
in the office. He extended his knowledge of the 
world at the end of 1039 (July 1630) by a jour- 
ney to the Fulbe kingdom of Masina north of 
Djenne on the left bank of the Niger, which at 
that time included the island of Qjimbala in the 
Niger. It was the Kadi there who had invited 
him, but he received such an honourable recep- 
tion from the Sult 5 n himself and the notables of 
the kingdom , that he repeated his visit three 
years later. On this occasion he rendered diplo- 
matic services to the Sultan by settling a feud 
between him and one of his vassals. He and his 
family, however, suffered a good deal from the 
tyranny of the Moroccan governors in Djenne. 
In 1044 (1634) one of his brothers was banished 
from his new home to Timbuktu and he had to 
go back there to intervene on his behalf. Two 
years later he himself was even dismissed from his 
office On complaining to the Pasha m Timbuktu, 
the latter gave him this much satisfaction that 
he dismissed the Kahd who had been his enemy. 
But he gave up further claim to his office and 
preferred to live as a private individual and oc- 
casionally placed his knowledge at the disposal 
of the smaller vassals in the southern Songhai 
kingdom as secretary and teacher. In 1056(1646), 
however, the Pasha of Timbuktu, Muhammad b. 
Muhammad b. 'Olhman, summoned him to be bis 
Secretary of State, and he seems to have held 
this office under Muhammad’s successors also till 
his death. On several expeditions on which he 
had to accompany the Pasha, he became acquaint- 
ed with the north and east of the Songhai king- 
dom which he did not hitherto know. He then 
decided to write a history of his native land 
which he entitled Ta?rikh al-Siidan. He intro- 
duced his work with the early history of the tribes 
of the Songhai, Melli and Tuareg, and of the 
towns of Djenne and Timbuktu In 1853/54 Barth 
was able to make extracts from the smaller half 
of this history in Timbuktu and G. Ralfs published 
these in a translation m the ZDMG , lx 518 sqq. 
He interspersed these remarks with numerous 
ethnographical digressions — introduced as c adat — , 
which Barth omitted. In chapter x he gives a 
survey of the scholars of Timbuktu as a supple- 
ment to Ahmad Baba’s Dhail aUDibadj. The his- 
tory proper begins with the establishment of 
Muslim rule by the Kharidji Sunn! 'All m the 
ninth (fifteenth) century He then describes the 
rule of the orthodox Askiyfi dynasty and the 
conquest of the kingdom by the Moroccans and 
their dominion down to the death of the author. 
The style is much interspersed with colloquialisms 
and is faulty in other respects also. The date of 
completion of the chronicle is given by him as 
Monday, Dlju ’l-Hidjdja 5, 1063 (Oct. 28, 1653). 
On the following day he added a list of officials 
as an appendix. In a furthei appendix he de- 
tailed happenings down to EjumSda I 16, 1066 
(March 14, 1656). He seems to have died soon 
afterwards. A continuation to his work, a history 
of the Moroccan governors m the Songhai king- 
dom entitled TadJikirat ahNasyan , was written in 
1164 (1751) by an unnamed author, who was 
born in Timbuktu m Ilia (1700) and was a 
grandson of the Emir Muhammad b. SQwQ. 

Bibltography'. c Abd al-Rahman b. c Abd 
Allah b. 'Imr 5 n b. 'Amir al-S&'dt, Td*ri£h ah 
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Sudan , ed. 0 . Houdas and Edm. Benoist, 
PELOV , series 4, xii. (Pans 1898); Documents 
Arabes relattfs h 1' histone du Soudan . Teds- 
ktret en Ntsyan fi Akhbar Molouk es-Soudan , 
ed. by O. Houdas and Edm Benoist, P. Ec. 
Lang . Or . Vtv ., series 4, xix. (Pans 1899). 

(C. Brockelmann) 

SA C DI ANS (BanU Sa c d) , the name of the 
dynasty of Sharifs Morocco which m 
1544 (951) replaced the Wattfisid dynasty on the 
throne of Fas. 

From the beginning of the fifteenth century the 
expeditions of the Portuguese and Spanish against 
the Muslim lands in Spam or North Africa had 
raised to a great pitch the fanaticism of the Berbers 
and of the Arabs who reacted violently under the 
leadership of holy men, sharifs [q. v.] and mara- 
bouts [q v ]. 

In a country organised according to tribes or 
divided into numerous little states of a feudal 
character, among peoples whose only link of soli- 
darity was the bond of religion and who were 
often at war with one another, the powerless 
rulers had had to submit to the Christian invaders 
Then under the influence and the guidance of 
marabouts, knowing only Islam, acting in its name 
and not m that of the State which they ignored, 
centres of resistance were formed nearly along the 
whole length of the coast of North-west Africa. 
In this revolution those dynasties which had not 
tried, or had not been able, to direct the move- 
ment into regular channels were swept away, new 
pow r ers, with the support of the religious party, 
m their place established themselves, notably the 
Turks m Algiers and the ba c dian Sharifs or Banu 
Sa c d m al-SGs (district m Southern Morocco). Chro- 
nicles and traditions are quite in agreement re- 
garding the fortunes of the latter. 

The first of the Banu SaM to come to power 
was a certain Muhammad sumamed al-Mahdl and 
al-Kfi 3 im bi Amn ’llah He practised magic, it 
appears. He had been put by Sid! c Abdallah 

U-mbarek, the most important holy man in al-Sus, 
at the head of the tribes fighting against the 
Portuguese in this area. Some successes gained 
against the Christians and rather tactless pecuniary 
assistance given by the Wattfisid Sultan of Fas to 
the two sons of the shanf consolidated the latter’s 

position. He took advantage of this to extend 

his power to the north of al-Sus and had himself 
proclaimed sovereign in 1509 (915). He died at 
Afughal in al-Haha about 1517/18 (924). 

Ahmad al-A c radj and Muhammad (also sumamed 
al-Mahdi) , his two sons, succeeded him They 
fortified themselves first at Tarudant, capital of 
al-SGs, on account of the mroads of the Christians 
who were masters of the coast to the south of 
Anfa (Casablanca); then they made an alliance 
against them with the governor of Marrfikegb, 

The assassination of this governor enabled them 
to seize the town where Ahmad al-A c radj was in- 
stalled as ruler. The activities of the two sharifs 
had been facilitated by the conflict of duties and 
the rivalries between the Portuguese agents Nunho 
Mascarenhas and Yahyfi ben TahfBfa, their task 
was rendered still more easy when the latter, taken 
by surprise and killed, was disposed of. Hence- 
forth masters of the capital of Southern Morocco 
and strongly supported by the majority of the 
marabouts, they gave offence to Muhammad al- 
Bortgali, the Waftasid Suljfin of Ffis, who laid 
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siege to them several times in Marrakesh but with- 
out success until he died in 1525 (971). Compe- 
tition arose on the death of this ruler between 
three claimants to the throne from his family and 
the result was anarchy, civil war and progress by 
the Christians. The new Wattfisid Sultfin Ahmad m 
order to have freedom of action against the latter 
treated wuth the Sharifs, abandoning to them the 
government of Marrfikesh and of its territory. But 
they feeling strong enough broke the agreement. 
The Sultfin took the field against them and was 
defeated at the battle of BG A^ba (July, 1536/942). 
Fighting between the various tribes became more 
and more frequent, the country threatened to sink 
into anarchy while the menace of invasion by the 
Christians was always hanging over it. Then the 
marabouts intervened to impose peace by dividing 
the kingdom between the two rival factions. This 
is what was done. 

Rivalry then broke out between the two brother 
Sharifs Muhammad al-Mahdl seized the lands of 
Ahmad al-A c radj and exiled him, then continued 
the struggle with the Sultfin of Ffis, whose capital 
he took for the first time (1550/957). The 
Wattfisids were interned at Tarudant, but one of 
them, the former claimant BG Hassun, a refugee 
first in Spain, then at Algiers, succeeded in 
procuring the intervention of the Turks. With 
their support he captured Fas and was proclaimed 
there But the massacre of the Wattfisids at 
Tarudant and the assassination of Bu HassGn left 
the Sharif Muhammad sole master of Morocco. 
He once more entered Ffis where he was definitely 
proclaimed Sultfin in 1554 (951). This prince, 
energetic, clever and adroit, and gifted with the 
qualities of an organiser, may be considered the 
real founder of the dynasty of the BanG Sa c d. He 
demanded from trade and from industrial monopolies 
the resources which war did not supply him in 
sufficient quantities In exchange for his produce, 
England supplied him with arms. His successors 
followed his example in this respect. He also 
supported the policy of Spam against the Turks, 
which cost him his life, for they assassinated him 
in 1557 (965). His son c Abd Allfih, called al-Qhfilib, 
succeeded him, followed the same policy and 
tried to counteract the preponderating influence 
of the religious party. He died in 1574 (981). 
His son Muhammad al-Mutawakkil had to fight 
for his throne against his two uncles, c Abd al-Malik 
known as Malay MulGk, and Ahmad. It was a 
rare thing on the death of a Moroccan sovereign 
when the c ulama 3 of Ffis proclaimed as his successor 
the same person as the c ulama 5 of Marrfikesh. 
When one of the claimants was supported by the 
Turks, the other immediately sought the assistance 
of the Christians. This was a necessity imposed 
by the difficulty of obtaining military supplies. 
The Turks had another important reason for 
interfering in the affairs of Morocco, this was 
the claim of the Moroccan Sharifs to exclusive 
legitimacy in the government of Islam as sharifs 
descended from the Prophet and this meant a great 
deal to the Sutyfins m Stambul. 

The Christians, pursuing their policy of 
occupying the coast, took advantage of the 
confusion to get ports ceded to them. Their lack 
of a Muslim religious policy enabled the religious 
party to exasperate more and more the inhabitants 
of various districts and to bring about a divorce 
between them and the sovereigns of the Maghrib. 
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The Arab tribes and the Berber tribes, never 
quite reconciled to one another, favoured some- 
times one and sometimes the other pretender. 
Like the Christians, the Turks charged dearly 
for their services, and sometimes, to weaken their 
neighbours still more, lent their help to several 
competitors at the same time. 

MUlSy MulUk, supported by the Turks of Al- 
giers, was proclaimed ruler of Morocco. But Mu- 
hammad al-Mutawakkil attacked him with Portu- 
guese assistance A famous battle took place at Wad 
Makhazm (battle of the three kings) in which the 
king of Portugal, Don Sebastian, his ally Muhammad 
al-Mutawakkil and Malay Muluk were all three 
killed. The ex-pretender Ahmad was then proclaimed 
sovereign of Morocco with the support of the 
Turks (1578 = 986). 

The latter is known as Ahmad al-MansQr, or 
Ahmad al-Dhahabl. He kept on good terms with 
the Turks and took advantage of the respite 
offered him by the Portuguese and Spaniards, 
who were exhausted or occupied in Europe, to 
conquer the Sfldan. This was the most remarkable 
episode in the history of the dynasty. This ruler 
died of the plague in 1603 (1012) His three sons 
at once disputed the succession ; the one, Muhammad 
Shaikh, known as al-Ma^mun, was the candidate 
of Philip III, ZldSn, proclaimed at Fas, was 
supported by the Turks while Abu F 5 ris was 
proclaimed at Marrakesh The latter succeeded in 
defeating his rival of Fas, who took refuge with 
the Turks, then tried to reconquer Morocco from 
the south. But the people of Fas preferred to 
submit to al-Ma 5 mun who was proclaimed m 1604 
(1013). The assassination of Abu Fans by c Abd 
Allah, son of al-Ma J muo, disposed of one of the 
rivals but the struggle between the two surviving 
brothers continued. Zidan was proclaimed and 
dethroned three times in all 

The marabouts, to whom the Banu Sa c d had 
at first owed their elevation to the throne, took 
advantage of the situation to strengthen their 
personal power in their sphere of influence Their 
attitude forced the Sultans to take action against 
them. In 1610 (1018) the cession of Larache 
to the Spaniards by al-Ma^mUn became the signal 
for general risings. Piracy against the Christians 
developed at Tetwan and at Sala (Sla) [q. v.]. 
An adventurer, AbU Mahalll, seized Tafilalt, 
Dra c a and Marrakesh* He was threatening to oc- 
cupy the whole of Morocco when he was killed 
in 1613 = 1021. In the north-west the town of 
Sla and the surrounding country accepted the rule 
of a marabout, al-Aya§hl. 

Sultan ZidUn continued to reign, buffeted about 
by all these troubles, and died in 1627 = 1038 
His three sons, 'Abd al-Malik, al-Walld and 
Muhammad Shaikh al-Asghar, were equally the 
playthmgs of Christians, Turks and marabouts for 
over nme years The latter reigned at this time quite 
without restraint: a certain C AU Bd Domaiya was 
master of al-Sus; Tafilalt was ruled by a creature 
of the Turks, Muhammad b. Ism£ c fl; the mara- 
bouts of the Z&wiya of Dila ruled Tedla and the 
region of Fas; al-Ay£§hl, champion of the holy 
war against the Christians, had added al-Qharb 
and al-Haba$ to his territory. Muhammad Shaikh 
al-Afghar succeeded m getting himself proclaimed at 
Eil'MarrSkesh m 1636 (1045) but he was confined 
to this one town of his. Even there Karrtlm al- 
H5di&. a kind of mayor of the palace, seized the 


power on the death of the Sul(Sn. He imprisoned 
Ahmad al- c Abb 5 s, son and successor of the ruler 
Muhammad Shaikh, and put him to death (1654 = 
1064) With the latter the Sa c dian dynasty dis- 
appeared, after lasting about a century, just at 
the time when that of the c AlawI Sfiarlfs, origin- 
ally of Tafilalt, began to establish themselves m 
the north of Morrocco. 

Order of succession . 

1. al-KS^im, proclaimed m 1509 in al-Sfis; 

! Muhammad al-Mahdl, proclaimed with his 
brother in 1524; 

Ahmad al- A'rajJj , proclaimed with his 
brother m 1524, 

3. Muhammad al-Mahdt alone ; he was pro- 
claimed at Ffis m 1554 ? 

4. c Abd Allah al-Gh 5 lib, proclaimed m 1554; 

5. al-Mutawakkil, proclaimed in 1574; 

6. e Abd al-Malik, also called MulSy Muluk, 
proclaimed in 1576; 

7. Ahmad al-MansOr, proclaimed in 1578; 

S AbU FSris c AbdallSh, proclaimed m 1605; 
Zidan „ n * 

Muhammad Shaikh al-Ma 3 mUn, proclaimed 
in 1605; 

9. c Abd al-Malik b. Zidan, proclaimed in 1630, 
10. al-Walld, proclaimed in 1635; 

II. Muhammad Shaikh al-Asghar, proclaimed 
in 1603. He died in 1654 His son, Ahmad 
al- c Abbas, never reigned but was assassinated 
in the same year, with him the line be- 
came extinct. 

Bibliography' A. Cour , L'etabhssement 
des dynasties des Cher if s au Maroc , Paris 1904, 
and the sources quoted on p. iv. sqq. , do., La 
Dynastic marocaine des Beni Wattas y Constan- 
tine 1920, pp. 1 13 — 234, E. L6vi-Provengal, 
Les historicns des Chorfa , Paris 1922, especially 
pp. 87 — 140 on the historians of the dynasty of 
the Sa c dians, E. Fagnan, Extraits tnedits relatifs 
au Maghreb^ Algiers 1924, especially the ex- 
tract from the chronicle of al-DjannSbl , pp. 
285 — 354, and the anonymous chronicle of the 
dynasty of the BanU Sa c d, pages 360 — 457; 
S Lane-Poole, The Mohammadan Dynasties , 
London 1894, pp. 60 — 62. (A. Cour) 

§ad!^:I, the name given by TlpU Sultan of 
Mysore (1197 — 1213= 1782 — 99) to a gold coin 
of the value of two pagodas, weighing 106 grains 
(6 86 grammes). The name is derived from the 
well-known epithet of AbU Bakr [cf. the art. 
SiddIk], in accordance with Tipu’s custom of 
naming his denominations after khalifas or im&ms. 

(J. Allan) 

sa c dIya or DjibXwIya, an order of dervishes 
named after the founder Sa'd al DIn al-lJIbXwI, 
i. e. of Cjiba, u between the HawrSn and Damascus”. 
His death-date is variously given as 700 and 
736 a. H.; and the accounts which we have of 
him are dearly fabulous. According to the K&u- 
la$at al-Atfiar y 1. 34, his father was the Shaikh 
YUnus al-&haibanl, a pious man, whom in his 
youth he disobeyed, becoming a leader of banditti 
in the Hawr&n; owing, however, to his father’s 
prayers he was favoured with a vision which re- 
sulted in his conversion. The authority followed 
by Depont and Coppolani makes him practise 
severe asceticism, and visit various sanctuaries, 
including Mekka; after this he returned to Syria, 
and founded in Damascus the order which bears 
his name, but which i# traced by a silstla through 
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£)junaid, Sari Sakatt and Ma c rQf al-Karkhl to the 
Imams of the Prophet’s house. 

In the &hul3$at a l- A (bar, the author of which 
died in 1092 A. H., the Banfi Sa c d al-Dln appear 
as a society Qtftfa) in Damascus, noted for their 
piety; there they held a service in the Umaiyad 
Mosque after the Friday prayer, and they pos- 
sessed a zawtya in the district Kubaibat, whence 
the descendants of the founder took the name 
Kubaibatl (1. 33 and ii. 208). The biography of 
Muhammad known as Ibn Sa c d al-Dln, who be- 
came shaikh of the society in 986 A. H. (ibid., iv. 
160), seems to suggest that the institution began 
with him; for it records how having begun life 
as a trader he was miraculously converted at 
Mekka. With him one of his brothers was as- 
sociated, and the two divided the duties of the 
headship between them ; presently domestic dis- 
putes arose, and this Muhammad became sole 
head of the society, in which capacity he acquired 
vast wealth, and became the most influential per- 
sonage m Damascus He died in 1020, and was 
succeeded by his son Sa c d al-Din, who died on 
pilgrimage in 1036. 

In this account the Band Sa c d al-Dln specialized 
m the cure of insanity. “On a scrap of paper 
they draw some lines anyhow, and the patient is 
cured thereby (1. e by dunking the water in 
which the scrap has been immersed). In order to 
drink it he must abstain from everything spiri- 
tuous ; they then write an amulet which the patient 
is to use (wear on his person) after he has drunk 
the potion. The words which they signify by the 
lines and which they write on the amulet are 
the bastnala". 

At some time — possibly later than this pe- 
riod — the society spread to Egypt and Turkey; 
Depont and Coppolam give a long list of its 
meeting-places in Constantinople and the neigh- 
bourhood. 'lhey regard the Sa c diya as a blanch 
of the Rifa^ya, but the authorities of J. P Brown 
make of it an original order, and, indeed, second 
in the list. He states (p. 56) that the Sa c di’s 
ha\e twelve iet ks in their cap, wear turbans of 
a ^yellowish colour and perform on foot The 
cloth of the cap which covers the head is in 
six gores (p. 214), and they wear long hair. 
They are supposed to possess special powers 
over snakes. 

In Inane’s time the order was well represented 
in Egypt, and on the day preceding the night of 
the Mawlid practised the ceremony called ddsa , 
wherein the shaikh of the order rode on horse- 
back over the backs of the dervishes, who lay 
flat on the ground with their faces downwards 
for the purpose. It was supposed that none of 
them suffeied any harm in consequence. This 
ceremony was forbidden by the khedive Tawfik. 
After the ddsa there used to be an assembly 
wherein some of the dervishes ate live serpents; 
according to Lane, the serpents had fiist been 
deprived of their poisonous teeth or rendered in- 
capable of biting; all that was eaten of the ser- 
pent was the head to the point about two inches 
further back where the thumb of the dervish 
pressed. By the time of Lane’s second visit this 
practice had been forbidden by the shaikh of the 
order on the ground that such food was unlawful. 
The ddsa was then followed by a dhtkr, where 
in the formulae employed were AllUhu haty and 
ys Dtfim. 


The ddsa resembles performances by SQfls of a 
much earlier period, who were supposed to over- 
ride natural laws in a variety of ways. Egyptian 
historians do not appear to allude to it, unless 
al-Djabarti have it m mind when he commends the 
Khalwatlya system for not enforcing on its members 
more than they can bear (i. 294 ult.). It does 
not therefore seem possible at present to say 
when or whence it was introduced. The practice 
of snake-charming, whereby followers of the order 
are said to make their living still in Egypt, is 
attributed to the founder and explained by fables 
connected with his conversion. 

Writers on §ufism pay little attention to this 
order, though it is just mentioned in the Qfdm? 
al-Uful \ without any specification of its doctrines 
or practices. The founder is mentioned neither in 
the fabakat of al-Sha c ranI, nor in the Nafahat al- 
ii ns of al-£)jaml, w ho suggests that one Sa c d al-Dln 
al-Hamawi, d. 650 A. H., was the founder of a 
society It would seem then that the society be- 
gan w’lth a medico-magical aim, and by process 
of development became a mystical order. 

Bibliography. al-Muhibbl, Khula$at al- 
Athar , Cairo 1284; Depont and Coppolam, Con- 
fret tes reltgteuses musulrnanes , Algiers 1897; E. 
W. Lane, Manners and Customs of the modern 
Egyptians , London 1871; J. P. Brown, The 
Detvishes , London 1886 
_ (D. S. Margoliouth) 

SADJ. the teak tree, iectona grandts , a large 
tree belonging to the verbenaceae with broad 
lancet-like leaves, “like the shields of the Dailam”. 
It is found principally in the drier parts of Fur- 
ther India, m Burma, Siam and Java and, accord- 
ing to Arabic sources, also in East Africa (Zandj). 
The daik coloured hard wood resists, as no other 
does, the effects of sea-water and has therefore 
from ancient times been the best wood for ship- 
building Nor is it attacked by insects. The main 
markets for it were Basra and Egypt. Ibn al- 
Baitar (transl Leclerc, 11 ), p. 233, mentions the 
use in medicine of the powdered wood and of 
an oil obtained from the fruit. 

Bibliography : O. Warburg, Die Pflanzen - 
welt , 111. 166, 167 (with illustrations); al-Mas- 
c udi (ed. Pans), 111. 12, 56. (J. Rusk a) 

SAEJ c 1S name given to a peculiar mode 
of rhetoric in which at short intervals words 
occui which rhyme, though it is distinguished 
from poetry (£4i c r) by not being bound by a 
regular rhythm or metre. Probably this was the 
eailiest mode of elevated expression practised by 
the Arabs before the development of the regular 
metres. There is ample evidence that it was this 
mode of expression practised by the K&hins [q v.] 
of the times of Paganism for their oracles, though 
the examples cited in the blra of Ibn HighSm and 
in the traditions can hardly have been handed 
down correctly. We can safely believe Ibn al-Kalbl 
that the Arabs remembered nothing of their an- 
cient poetry except that which was composed very 
shortly before Islam (Kitab at-A{nam, ed. Cairo 
1332, p. 12, 5 ) and we must assume from this, that 
no very ancient Sa^j c has been preserved. I be- 
lieve, however, that w r e are safe in allowing that 
the various TalbiySt, or shouts uttered by pilgrims 
to the many shrines, as recorded by Ibn al-Kalbl 
(A{nam ) p. 8) and elsewhere, are handed down 
correctly as they must have been in vivid memory 
at the beginning of IslSm. Such TalbiySt wore, no 
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doubt, ancient ritual property of the tribes and go 
back to remoter antiquity than the Sadf-speeches 
of Kuss b. Sa'Vda and other rhetoricians of pre- 
lsl&mic times. We are told that Damra b Damia, 
al-Akra c b. Habis and others used to give then 
judgments in Sadj c when they acted as judges 
(CjShiz, Bayan , 1. 113, 9 ). Muhammad reproved a 
man who used Sadj c by saying: “Do you speak 
Sadj c like the Kithms of Paganism (Djfihiz, Bayan , 
i. 112,30), he also prohibited it to be used m 
prayers (Bukhfiri, ed. Juynboll, iv. 194, a ). Vet 
the most striking of Sadj c is the Kur^Sn itself, 
especially the older Sara’s are kept in the same 
tone as the specimens of the oracles of the Kahins 
quoted by Ibn Hish 3 m, as e. g. the oracles o! 
Shikk and Satlh (S/nz, p. 1 1 etc ). Later authors, 
Djahiz, al-Kali and others delight in citing des- 
criptions of weather, persons etc in Sadj c attribu- 
ted as a rule to anonymous Beduins. These quo- 
tations are probably m all cases inventions by 
philologists to enable them to explain the many 
difficult words, which could not have been accu- 
mulated as easily in a forged poem of regular 
metre There was, however, from early time a 
predilection for this style of prose, which found 
its fullest development in the literatuie of the 
Ma^amat of Badl c al-Zaman, Harlrf and their imi- 
tators. The style unfortunately found its way into 
letter-writing, and while the earliest specimens 
of letters, both private and official, are remarkably 
free from Sadj c , with progress of time its use in- 
creased to such an extent, that both private and 
official correspondence became conspicuous for the 
volume of rhymed sentences with very little meaning 
It was considered the height of accomplishment 
in a secretary to write in Sadj c . The style was 
called MamzUdj but the matter was the same 
Sadj c invaded other branches of literature, even 
the chronicles, of which conspicuous specimens 
are in Arabic the Tcfrikh al-Yamini and c Imad 
al-Din’s writings and in Persian the history of 
WassEf. In both these works everything is sacrifi- 
ced for the jingling rhymes. This exuberance of 
Sadj c may be due to the bad taste of the Persians 
who from c Abbasid times increasingly took a larger 
share in Arabic letters ; the disease seems to spread 
gradually towards the West and has become one 
of the main causes why so much of Muhammadan 
literature, whether Arabic, Persian, Turkish or 
any other language under their influence, does 
not appeal to European tastes 

Bibliography : Djahiz, Bayan (ed. Cairo, 
1310), i. in— 1 18; Aba Hilal al- c Askarf, KiCab 
al-§inc£atain (ed Const. 1320), p. 199 — 203; 
Marzaki, Azmtna (ed. Haidarabad 1332), p 179 
sqq., and the Arabic dictionaries s. v. Sa^f. 

(F. Krenkow) 

SADJAH. Umm Sadir bint Aws b. Hikk b. 
UsSma, or bint al-H 5 rith b. Suwaid b. TJkfan, 
prophetess and soothsayer, one of several 
prophets and tribal leaders who sprang up in 
Arabia shortly before and during the ndda, The 
genealogy, which her history proves to be the 
true one, shows that she belonged to the BanE 
Tamlm. On her mother’s side she was related to 
the Taghlib, a tribe which comprised many Chris- 
tians. She was a Christian herself, or at least had 
learnt much concerning Christianity from her rela- 
tives. Next to nothing is known concerning the 
import of her revelations and doctrines; she deli- 
vered %er messages from a min bar * in rhymed 


prose, and was attended by a mtfadhdkin and a 
hSd/tb, Her name, or one of her names, for God 
was “the Lord of the clouds” ( rabb al-sah&b). 

SadjSh came to the fore in II A. H., after 
Muhammad’s death. One account of her exploits 
describes her as a Taghlib upstart, who hadairived 
from Mesopotamia at the head of a band of fol- 
lowers belonging to Rabl c a, Taghlib, the BanE al- 
Namr, the BanE Iy 5 d, the BanE Sljaiban; she found 
the Tamlm divided, in consequence of the Prophet’s 
death, by deep intei nal strife between apostates, 
Muslims and those who wavered between revolt 
and allegiance to Medina, and succeeded in con- 
verting by her revelations and uniting under her 
command both branches of Hanzalah (the BanE 
Malik and the BanE Yarbu c ), which she intended 
to lead against Medina. The extent of her influence 
on the Tamlm seems, however, to have been much 
greater than this version, intended to minimize 
their shaie in the ndda , would have us believe. 
The prophetess was no outsider, she really belonged 
to the Tamim, as the end of her career implies, 
and had gained, probably for some time before 
Muhammad’s death, the support of her whole tribe, 
whose conversion to IslEm had been mainly a 
matter of expediency, easily shaken off. 

Sadjah’s forces began by attacking the BanU 
Ribab, in obedience to one of her revelations, and 
were severely beaten Repairing to al-NibSdj (in 
Vamama) they suffered a second defeat at the 
hands of the Banu c Amr, and Sadjah had to pro- 
mise that she would leave the territory of the 
Tamlm. Followed by the Yarbu c , she decided to 
join the piophet Musaihma, \iho still controlled 
most of Vamama, in order to unite their fortunes 
or to restore her own. Their encounter happened 
at al-Am\\ 5 h or at Hadjr Musaihma was menaced 
by the Muslim army, and the neighbouring tribes 
threatened to shake off his authority, so that the 
arrival of a vanquished, ambitious and desperate 
colleague, accompanied by many armed followers, 
proved a trying, indeed a dangerous visitation. 
There is no reliable account of the meeting : ac- 
cording to one version, the strange couple came 
to an understanding, recognized each other’s mis- 
sion and decided to unify their two religions and 
their worldly interests, they were actually married, 
and the prophetess stayed by Musaihma to the hour 
of his tiagic death. Al-Tabari preserves obscene 
and very probably fictitious details concerning 
this union, which must have been rather a poli- 
tical alliance than a lustful orgy; the wedding, 
according to these legends, was celebrated m the 
same walled garden where Musaihma was to meet 
his death. 

Other accounts of the meeting are that Musai- 
lima, after having married Sadjah, cast her off, 
and that she returned to her people; a third ver- 
sion does not mention the marriage, and says that 
the prophet tried to persuade his rival and would-be 
ally to attack the Muslims, hoping thus to get 
rid of her; on her refusal he offered, if she con- 
sented to depart, half the year’s crops of YamSma; 
she declined to go unless he promised half of the 
next year’s harvest as well, set off with the first 
part of the booty, and left her representatives with 
Musailima to wait for the rest, repairing to her 
kinsfolk. The second part of the ransom was never 
collected, as Musailima was vanquished and mas- 
sacred by KhSlid before the next harvest. 

Whatever the outcome of Sadifib’s relations with 
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Musailima, her own career was either merged into 
his, or cut short by repulse, and we hear nothing 
more of her mission. According to all accounts, 
she went back to her native tribe, and lived ob- 
scurely amongst them. On Ibn al-Kalbi’s authority 
we learn that she embraced Islam when her family 
decided to settle in Basra, which had become the 
principal centre of the Tamlm under the Umaiyads, 
lived and died there a Muslim, and was buried 
with the customary prayers and ceiemonies 

Bibliography al-Tabari (ed de Goeje), 1 
1911 — 1920; al-Bal 5 dhur! (ed. de Goeje), p 
99 — 100; Kitab al-Agham , xvm. 165, Ibn 
Khaldun, Vfor, Bulak 1284, n., App , p 73; 
Wellhausen, Skizzen und Voiarb , vi 13 — 15, 
Caetani, Annah dell ’ Islam , A. H 1 1,§ 160 — 164, 
170— 173, A. H 12, §92 — 93 , Fan!, Dabistan , 
transl Shea andTroyei (London 1843), vol. m. 

(V. Vacca) 

al-SABJAWANDX Abu ’l-Fadl (according to 
others AbU c Abd allAh or AbU dja c far) Muham- 
mad b. TaifUr al-GhaznawI, reader of the 
Kor’an, died about 560 = 1164/5. While he 
also occupied himself with Korean exegesis and 
grammai, he is mainly known by his works on 
the recitation of the Korean At quite an eaily 
period a beginning was made with distinguishing 
different kinds of pauses in reciting the Korean 
[see the article kira’a]. Al-Sadjawandi further de- 
veloped the system in his work on this subject 
entitled Kitab al-Wakf wa'l-Ibttda f. He divided 
the possibilities of allowing a pause to intei vene 
into 5 categories and in addition instituted as an 
abbreviation for each a letter of the alphabet 
1) wakf lazirn ( m J, 2) w. inutlak ( 7 J, 3) w 
fatitz 4) w. viudjawxvaz hwadjh™ (z\ 5) 

w. murakhkha q darura ian Qq or d). His system 
was soon generally adopted in a somewhat ex- 
tended form and therefore in the later eastern 
copies of the Kor 5 an (except the Maghrib!) we 
find pause marks, which aie either placed according 
to his system or are at least dependent on it. 

Bibliography Hadjdp Khalifa, Kashf al- 
Zutitm , ed. Flugel, 111. 326, iv. 284, v 170, 
* vii. 858; al-SuyQtl, Tabakat al-Mufassirln , ed. 
A Meursinge (Leiden 1839), N°. 98; al-Suyfitl, 
al-Itkan fi c Ulurn al-KuFan (Cairo 12 87), 1 
105^., S. de Sacy, Notice d'un traite des 
pauses dans la lecture de V Alcoran (A r . E , lx. 
hi — * 116) ; Th. Noldeke-Schwally , Geschichte 
des Qorans ; Brockelmann, G A Z, 1. 387 sq 

(R. Paret) 

al-SADJAWANDI Siradj al-DIn AbU Tahir 
Muhammad b. Muhammad b. c Abd al-RashTd, 
jurist, belonging to the Hanaft school and flou- 
rishing about the year 1200 A. D. His Kitab al - 
Farolid , known as a l- Far if id al-Siradjiya or 
briefly al-Stra&iya, which deals with the law of 
inheritance, is celebrated and widely used and re- 
garded as the principal work on this field. The 
author himself was the first to write a commen- 
tary on it and since then it has been frequently 
edited and annotated by other scholars down 
to the present time, sometimes also in Turkish 
and Persian. 

Bibliography : Hfcdjdil Khalifa, Ka$Bf al- 
%untin, ed. Fltigel, 1. 248, 11. 207 sq ., 562, in. 
3 * 5 ) 376 , 3 g 4 , 48a, iv. 399—406; G. Flugel. 
Ibn Ku{lUbugd > s fabakcLt der Hanefiten (Ab- 
handlungen der D. AT. G ., vol. ii., N°. 3), N°. 

t AA • P Raee»t e errt/t arabes de la 


Zaouyah d'El Hamel , N°. 31 ( Giornale della 
Societh Asiatica Italiana , x. 58 — 64) ; G. Flttgel 
Die Classen der hanefitischen Rechtsgelehrteri 
(. Abhandlungen der phil.-hist. Classe der kg l 
Sachs . Ge sell sc haft der Wissenschaf ten, iii., 1881) 
318; Brockelmann, GAL. i. 378. 

(R. Paret) 

SABJDA, Prostration (see SuejUd). Th< 
word has almost the same value in practice aj 
our “adoration”. It is used as the title of tw< 
sQra’s (xxxn and xli) which are distinguished fron 
one another by the opening letters; the seconc 
is called h-m al-Sa£jda, because it begins witl 
the letters h-m The ideas and the subject m thes< 
two sUra’s are analogous; the Prophet presents th< 
revealed book, praises the pious who believe, givi 
alms and perform the salat, threatens the impiou 
and reveals the signs of God m nature. Noldeki 
puts these two sQra’s down to the third period 
in the second the Prophet is said to have had 11 
view the conversion of the Meccan notable c Otbs 
b. Rabfa Sara xxxn was also called al-Madadji 
“couches” and al-Dturuz “barren soil”, Sura xl 
Fusilat “They believe only in our verses; whei 
they are recited to them, they fall prostrate 01 
rise from their couches calling upon their Lord” 
Pious readings and night prayers were already 11 
use among the devout at the period when thesi 
sura’s weie published. 

Bibliography. The Korean and its com 
mentaries, Th. Noldeke-Schwally, Geschichte de 
Qorans , Leipzig 1909. (CARRA DE VaUX). 
SAD J D J ADA (a , plural sa&adjtd^ sa^a^ta 
saivadjid\ the carpet on which the qatett i 
performed. The w r ord is found neither in tin 
Korean nor in the canonical Hadith, the artich 
itself, however, was known at quite an earl] 
period, as may be seen from the traditions abou 
to be mentioned. In the Hadith we are often tolc 
how Muhammad and his followeis performed th< 
qalat on the floor of the mosque in Medina afte 
a heavy shower of rain with the result that thei 
noses and heads came m contact with the mu< 
(e. g. al-Bukhari, Adhan , bab 135, 1 5 1 , Muslim 
ftyam , trad. 214 — 216, 218 etc) This shows tha 
at the time when such traditions arose the use o 
these carpets was not so general that peopl 
dated their origin as far back as the time of th 
Prophet. With this may be compared the fac 
that in a series of traditions the saying is pu 
into Muhammad’s mouth that it was his pnvileg 
in contrast with the other prophets that the eartl 
was for him mas(l/td wa-(ahiir (e. g. al-Bukh&r" 
Tayammtan , Bab I ; $alat y bgb 56 , etc.). Al 
Tirraidhl (Salat, bab 1 30) also tells us that som 
fakihs prefer the qalai on the bare earth an 
in modern Egypt and Morocco persons of th 
lower orders do not use these mats at all. 

The canonical Hadith gives us the followin 
picture. Muhammad performs the salat on hi 
own garment, protecting his arms against the h« 
of the soil during prostration with one of it 
sleeves, his knees with one end and his fore-hea 
with the c i mama or fralansuwa (al-Bufcharl, SalS 
bab 22, 23 ; Muslim, Masatfjtd, trad. 191 ; Ahma 
b. Hanbal, Musnad , i. 320). On the passage quote 
from Muslim, al-Nawawi observes that, accordin 
to al-§h 5 fi% it is forbidden to prostrate oneself 0 
the garment one is wearing. Al-Buhh&rl 
bab 22) tells us that Muhammad perforated tl 
Salat on his quilt (HrUsA\ 
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The Hadfth also informs us that the fatal was 
performed on mats; e. g. al-Tirmidh^ bfib 

131, where a bisat is mentioned (so also Ibn 
Ikamat al-$alawat^ bab 63 ; Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, 1. 232, 273; iii. 160, 17 1, 184, 212); in 


the latter passage it is observed that this bisfif 
was made out of palm-leaves, foarld al-nak]iL 
Al-TirmidhJ adds that most scholars permit the 
falat on ( itnfusa or bisa(. A similar mat of palm- 
leaves on which the sal<U was pei formed is called 



Turkish SadjdjSda 
I.72 X l- 2 7 M. 
Turkey, i6th century ! ) 


1) Reproduced from F. Sarre and F. R. Martin, Die Ausstellung von 
Mcuterwcrken Muhammedantscher Kunstin Munchen igio (Munich, F. Bruck- 
roann A.-G., 1912). Here the characteristic outlines are given only. 


haflr (e. g. al-Bukhftrf, $al 2 t, bab 20; Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, in. 52, 59, 130/?, * 49 i 164, 179, 

184 sq 190, 226, 291). This tradition is also 
found in Muslim, Afasatf/td, trad. 266; al-Nawaw! 
observes on this passage that the faiths generally 
declared the performance of the falSt permitted 
on whatever grows out of the earth. It is, how- 


that at the end of the third (ninth) century dressed 
skins of animals were already being used (farwa 
mafbugha). 

At the same time we frequently find it men- 
tioned that Muhammad performed the faint on a 
khttmra (al-Bukij&rl, $al 5 l, bab 21; Muslim, Afa - 
sUdjid^ trad. 270; al-Tirmidhl, Salat , bab 120: 
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ii. 91^., 98; al-Nasa’l, Masa&id \ bab 43; Ibn 
Sa c d, I/li. 160). The distinction between kkumra 
and haflr appears to have lain not in the material 
of which they were made but in the size. Accord- 
ing to Muhammad b. c Abd Allah al- c Alawfs 
marginal glosses to Ibn MSdja, Ikama , bab 63, 64, 
the hkumra afforded just sufficient room for the 


prostration, while the frapr was of the length o 
a man. 

The word sa#t{; 5 da is found a century afte 
the conclusion of the canonical Hadffh literature 
Ai-Djawharl, §ahah, s. v., explains sa#<{jada U 
be synonymous with hkumra . In his Supple 
ment , Dozy quotes passages from the 1001 Night 



Persian Sadj&fida 
1.58 X x **° 
Persia, 16 th century 


and Ibn Battuta. The latter mentions among 
the customs of the inmates of a certain zdwiya 
in Cairo that the whole body went to the mosque 
on Friday, where a servant had laid his sadjtfjada 
ready for each one (ed. Paris, i. 73; cf. 72). 
The same traveller tells us something similar 
regarding Mail!, where every-one sends his servant 
with his sa<H 4 }ada to the mosque to lay it ready 
on his place. He adds that they were made out 


In modern Mekka every one in the grea 
mosque performs the fatal on a sadj^jUda^ us« 
ally a small carpet, just large enough for th 
sudjUd. After use it is rolled up and carried 01 
on the shoulder. The lower orders believe that i 
is not advisable to leave the sagjtfjSda unroll© 
after use as Iblls would seise the opportunity t 
perform the \alat on it. Well-to-do people hav 
sometimes their sajHfida kept by a sermnt < 
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all general. In place of a carpet a towel is some- placed in the direction of the fib/a [q. v.]; cf. 
times used, for example the one which has been below Lane's “niche" (this information has been 
used for drying oneself after the wutftP* The lines given me orally by Prof. C. Snouck Hurgronje). 
woven in the carpet are not symmetrical but run In Morocco the common people do not make 
to a point on one of the short sides which is any use of the S. ; the middle classes favour small 



Fig. 3 

Indian Sadjdjada 

1.56 X L06 M. 

India, 17 th century 

felt carpets (l&bdd) like saddle cushions , just sit down on them especially when visiting Christians, 
large enough for performing the sudjUd. They are Certain fafclhs from Morocco, when travelling in 
especially used by the fafclhs, so that they have Algeria, even refuse to sit down on anything 
almost become one of their distinctive marks, besides their Idbda , a pretentiousness which hurts 
They^old them and bear them under their arm the feelings of people in Algeria. In the latter 
in an ostentative way, wherever they go, and country the S. is very rarely used, except among 
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the heads of the {ari^a’s and various mar about' s. 
Here the Sa 4 j 4 jfida\ usually consist of simple skins 
of goats or gazelles. The common people ascribe 
miraculous powers to these skins; in legends the 
marabout ' s are often represented as using them in 
order to have themselves transferred theieon to 
Mekka or to walk on the waves. Occasionally the 
pilgrims bring home from Mekka sad/d/ada's, ana- 
logous to those described above by Prof. Snouck 
Huigronje; these rugs are nowadays often imported 
from Europe. The pilgrims do not seem to attach 
to them any particular value (this information has 
been given me by Prof. H. Basset) 

According to Lane, sa(£j(frada ' s (carpets) are 
imported from Asia Minor into Egypt and used 
there only by the rich to perform the $alat upon 
and also as saddle-covers. They are about the 
size of a wide hearth-rug. A “niche 11 is repre- 
sented upon it , the point of which is turned 
towards the kibla. Persons of the lower orders 
often perform the salat upon the bare ground 
simply ; and they seldom immediately wipe off 
the dust which adheres to the nose and forehead 
as a result of prostration (cf. the well-known tra- 
ditions regarding the traces of the sud/ud'), but 
when a person has a cloak or any other garment, 
which he can decently take off, he spreads it 
upon the ground. 

The usual practice in the Dutch Indies is de- 
scribed by Snouck Hurgronje. A number of long 
narrow mats and carpets are placed broadwise on 
the floor of the mosque before the beginning of 
the services. After the service these are 1 oiled up 
and laid aside ( De Islam in Neder lands ch- Indie, 
Baarni9i3,p io, Verspreide Geschnf ten, iv/11. 366). 
But it is usual here also to bring one’s own mat 
to the mosque 

As Dr. J. II. Kramers tells me, the carpet which 
covers the floor of the Aya Sofya is divided up 
by patterns into separate sad/d/ada' s, but in per- 
forming the { at at this separation is not observed. 

In the chapel in the Seraglio in Constantinople, 
m which are preserved the relics of the Prophet, 
the alleged sad/d/ada of Abu Bakr is preserved 
£d’Ohsson, Tableau de V Empire Othoman, Paris 
1787 — 1820, 1 267) In Barbier de Meynard, Diet . 
Turc-franfais , we find, s. v., a number of Turkish 
phrases in which the sad/d/ada plays a part. 

The sad/d/ada has assumed special significance 
in the religious societies and in the Dervish 
orders. Among the latter — at least m Egypt — 
the word has become synonymous with order in 
the expression Shaikh al-Sadj&ada, which is ap- 
plied to the head of an order m Egypt. 

In the terminology of these societies, sad/d/ada 
alternates with bisa( (cf. above) and expressions 
borrowed from other languages. According to the 
hierarchic legend, Gabriel brought Adam a sad / • 
d/ada made out of the skins of the sheep of Paradise, 
on which he had to kneel during the shadd cere- 
mony. This sadldjad** al-khilafa was the one 
used by all succeeding generations in the same 
ceremony; Muhammad, AbU Bakr, c Umar, c Uth- 
m&n and c AlI are especially mentioned. From c AlI 
it has been passed on to the shaikhs of the order 
down to the present day. The Shaikh therefore 
sits on this sad/di&da during the shadd ceremony 
and the expression btsa( al-{arik(a) makes the 
sad/d;Zda m a certain sense the throne of the 
whole order. Before the beginning of the shfldd 
ceremony it is spread by the nafib whose duty 


this is. The Shaikh sits down ceremonially after 
its seal, as it were, has been broken by its being 
spread out. The candidate on whose account the 
ceremony is being performed stands, on the other 
hand, on the bisat al-{&am*. From the descriptions 
it is not always clear, whether by candidate is 
meant an ordinary novice or rather a nakib . 

A whole series of mystical interpretations is 
associated with the sad/d/ada or bis 3 (. Head, feet, 
etc. are ascribed to it as to a living animal; it 
has four letters, which are connected with the 
elements, references are found to the sad/dl&da 
of the paths of salvation and the tawhld profession 
is called the sad/d/ada of the faith. Accounts are 
given of the material of which the sad/dl^da ’s 
of various people were made or are made, as 
well as of their colour (cf. the picture in Der 
Islam, 1916, vi. 170. 

Bibliography . In addition to the works 
quoted in the text cf. also Lane, Manners and 
Customs of the Modern Egyptians, Index (s. v. 

<■ eggade/i ) , J. P. Brown, The Dervishes, London 
1868, p. 196; H. Thorning, Beitr. zur Kennt - 
ms des tslam. Vereinswesens, Turk . Btbl , xvi., 
Berlin 1913, Index; P. Kahle, Zur Organisation 
der Derwischorden in Egypten in Der Islam, 
1916, vi. 149^., F. Taeschner, Aufname m 
eine Zunft, op. ctt., p. 169. 

(A. J. WeNSINCK) 

SADJIDS, a family which takes its name 
from the founder of the dynasty, Abu ’l-Sadj, and 
which luled in Adharbaidjan under the nomi- 
nal suzerainty of the c Abbasid Caliphs at the end 
of the third (ninth) century and the beginning of 
the fourth (tenth) It comprised five rulers. 

I Abu ’1-Sadj Diwdad b. Yusuf Dlwdest, a 
native of Oshrusana, a Turkish general in the 
seivice of the Caliph al-Mutawakkil, who was ap- 
pointed to take charge of the road to Mecca in 
242 (856), returned to Baghdad in 252 (866) and 
was then sent to recover the taxes in al-Saw5d 
on behalf of Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b Tahir, 
he was then appointed governor of Aleppo and 
Kinnasrin under al-Mu^azz in 254 (868) and of 
al-Ahw&z in 261 (874 — 875); in this capacity he 
wished to fight the Zandj, who, having defeated 
his son-in-law, c Abd al-Rahmftn, had seized al- 
Ahwaz. Having taken the side of Ya^Ub b. Laith, 
the Saffarid, he lost his estates after the defeat 
of the latter by the vizier al-Muwaffak m 262 
(875 — 876). He was then recalled to Baghdad, 
but died on the way at Djundai-Ssbur in 266 
(879 — 880). 

Diwdad in Persian means “given by the demon 11 
and Dizodest “he who has the hands of a demon 11 . 
The alternation of t/a which is sometimes found 
in the manuscripts indicates an old pronunciation 
dewdad , dewdest 

2. His son Muhammad A f shin Abu c Ubaid 
took Mecca from the lieutenant of the chief of 
the Zandj, Abu ’1-Mughlra c Is5 b. Muhammad al- 
MakhzQml in 266 (880). Three years later he 
attacked Djidda and captured two ships filled 
with money and munitions from al-Makhrttml. 
He was given the governorship of AnbSr, 
al-Furit and Rahba. On the death of A^mad b. 
TiilUn [q. v.] in 270 (883 — 884) he tried to con- 
quer Syria in alliance with Ishftk b. Kendadjik* 
They uere assisted in this enterprise by the army 
of the Caliph, which defeated the Egyptian forces 
at Shaizar, but was itself defeated as the result of an 
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ambuscade at the battle of the mills ((awafin). 
After a quarrel with Ishalj: b. KendSdjils, Mu- 
hammad turned towards Kjjumarawaih, defeated 
his former ally on the Euphrates and conquered 
Mawsil. In 274 (888) he quairelled with the 
Egyptians, lost a battle near Damascus in Mu- 
Ijariam, 275 (May-June, 888), lost Hims, Aleppo 
and al-Ra^.ka and retired to Takrlt He took the 
field again and defeated, before Mawsil, Ishak b. 
Kenda&ik, who was pursuing him. 

In 276 (889 — 890) al-Muwaffak: appointed him 
governor of AdharbaidjSn He then took Mara gh a 
from ‘Abdallah b Hasan al-Hamadhanl (280=893) 
and was sent by the Caliph to carry gifts — 
a royal crown and other presents — to the 
Bagratid Sempad, king of Aimema His brief 
rebellion against al-Mu c tadid in 284 (897) ended in 
his prompt submission and cost him nothing He 
took Kars, which belonged to Sempad, as well 
as his capital Tovin. They then made peace. 
Muhammad died of the plague at Berda c a in Rabr 
I, 288 (March, 901). 

3. Yusuf, brother of Muhammad Afshin, aftei 
having forced his nephew Dlwdad, son of N° 2, 
to betake himself to the Caliph’s court, entered 
into friendly relations with Sempad, and made 
an alliance with him; he then took the side of 
Kakig ArdzrunI, captured several fortresses, put 
Sempad to death who had surrendered to him, 
captured Rai, Kazwln, Zandjan, Abhar from Mu- 
hammad b. ‘All Suluk, governor for the SamSmd 
Nasr b. Ahmad. He defeated the troops sent 
against him by the Caliph in 305 (917 — 918). 
He was, however, forced to give up Rai. He 
defeated Mu 3 nis, who took refuge in ZandjSn in 
307 (919), but the latter defeated him before 
Ardabll, took him prisoner, treated him with 
consideration and brought him to Baghdad. He 
was set free in 310 (922) and was granted the 
governorship of Rai and Adiarbaidjan. The Caliph 
appointed him to fight the Kaimatians, but he 
was defeated and taken pusoncr in the first battle, 
in spite of his valour. He was put to death with 
all the prisoners. 

4. In Dlju ’l-Hidjdja, 315 (Feb., 928) Abu 
’ 1 -MusSfir Fath, son of Muhammad Afshin, 
was given his uncle’s governorship and remained 
governor till his death ; he was poisoned at 
Ardabll by one of his slaves in Sha c ban, 317 
(Sept., 929). 

5. His son Abu ’ 1 -Faradj was a general of 
the Caliphs and a friend of the first Amir al- 
Umara 5 , Ibn Rahk. 

Bibliography * DjamSi al-Dln Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 
c AlI Ibn al-Ghazf, Akhbar al-Duwal al-munkatfa^ 
Arab text, ed by Frey tag, Locmant Fabulae , 
Bonn 1823, p. 34 sqq.\ al-Tabari, ed.de Goeje, 
iii. 1222, 1594^., 1619 sqq, 1888 sqq., 2025 
sqq ., 2186, 2195, 2203 sqq, c ArIb , ed. de 
Goeje, p. 70 sqq., 130 sqq., 145; Ibn al-AthTr, 
al-Kamil , ed. Tornberg, vu. 55, 100, 190, 200, 
279 , 295 , 328, 351 ; rai. 73 — 76 , 105 sqq, 
124 — 128; F. Justi, Irdntsches Namenbuch , Mar- 
burg 1895, P* #5} 253; Weil, Geschichte der 
Chalifen , ii 491; Defr^mery, Memoir e sur la 
famille des Sd&tdes, J A , Series 4, ix 409 sqq. ; 
x. 396 sqq (1847). (Cl. Hu art) 

§ADR A C £AM (for sadr-i-a'zam), strictly “the 
greatest of the high dignitaries’’, a title 
whidi from the time of Sulaiman the Magnificent 
has been borne by the first minister or u grand 


vizier” of the Ottoman empire, also called $adr- 
*- c 5 /x, gihib-i-dewlet , destUr-t-ekrem , sad&ret-pcri&h, 
d{af-i-a c zam (from the name of the legendary 
minister of Solomon), etc. (cf. below). Eailier he 
was called wezlr (see wazIr), then wezir-i-ewwei 
( d'zarn , ekber). After the suppression of the “viziers 
of the dome” ( kubbe wezlr leri) under Ahmad III, 
the §adr a'zam were appointed by no fixed rule, 
at the Sultan’s pleasure The official chosen re- 
ceived and kept always by him a gold ring with 
the Sultan’s seal. In his capacity of sahib-t-muhr , 
he was the plenipotentiary ( wekil-i-mutlak ) of the 
sovereign in civil and military matters and made 
appointments to all the military ( ehl-i-seyf ) and 
civil ( ehl-t-kalem ) offices The legal officers (‘ ulema) 
were under the Shaikh al-Islam [q. v.], appointed, 
like the Sadr a c zam , by the Sultan himself. 

The §adr a z zam presided over the Diwan , held 
monthly audiences, received the principal officials 
twice a week, made lounds {hot) periodically and 
rendered assistance m case of fire. He had the 
right to eight guards of honour ( shatir), twelve 
led horses ( yedek), a barge with thirteen pairs of 
rowers, with a gieen canopy. When he appeared 
in public the lawush shouted acclamations (al- 
klsh), the formula of which was Byzantine m 
origin. He had the privilege of being able to go 
to the Sultan personally at any hour of the day 
or night. 

In case of war, the Sadr a^zam could become 
commander-in-chief — Serdar-i-ekrem {efkhem) — 
and carried with him the standard of the Prophet 
(San djak-i- sheriff [q. v.]. A deputy ( kaftm makam) 
[q. v ] replaced him m the capital. 

Like the Khedive of Egypt, the §adr a'zam 
had the right to the honorary epithet of dewletli 
fekhametli , or “Highness”, besides the other epi- 
thets to which he was entitled* sdmi , c 3 /l “sub- 
lime” and a$afi . Like the kapudan pash^ before 
the reforms of Mahmud II, he wore a white hat 
(kalawi for kullawt ), shaped like a truncated 
pyramid with rounded corners, adorned with an 
oblique band of gold. 

The office — sadaret-i-uzma ( kubra ) — was 
insecuie and ephemeial. The dismissed Sadr a c zam 
handed over his seal at an audience and went 
into exile, when he was allowed to live. Not 
being hereditary, the office was only exceptionally 
continued in the same family (the Koprulu). 

After the constitution of 1908 the Grand Vizier 
became responsible to parliament; the Sultan con- 
tinued to nominate the Shaikh al- Islam as well 
as the $adr a c zam and it was the latter who 
chose his other colleagues. These two dignitaries, 
however, disappeared with the Sultan himself in 
1922 (law of Angora of Nov. l). The last §adr 
a'zam, DamSd Ferld Pasha, died at Nice on Oct. 
6, 1923. The President of the Council is now 
called Bash Wekll , a title which MahmUd II had 
tried to establish m 1838. 
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§ADR al-DIN, Muhammad b. IbrahIm, known 
as MullX SadrA, a Persian theologian and 
phil o sop her of the Safawid period. He was 
the son of a governor of F 5 rs and owed his 
epithet to his superior merit; he is still called 
Akhtlnd, “master”. Born at Shiraz, he spent a 
long time in retirement among the mountains of 
Kumm, travelled in Persia and was a pupil, at 
Ispahan, of Shaikh Baha’i and of Amir Muhammad 
Bakir DSmad, after the instructions of Saiyid 
Abu ’ 1 -Kasim Findiriskl. 

When Allah- WardikhSn, governor of F 5 rs, had 
finished building the madrasa erected by him in 
ShlrAz, he asked Sadia, then at Kumm, to return 
to his native land and made him professor in his 
new foundation. 

Mulla §adrl restored the teaching of Ibn Slna 
(Avicenna); to escape persecution fiom the mud}- 
tahid , he concealed his doctrines by the use of 
the kttman under deliberately obscure expressions. 
Among his pupils were Muhsm Fa’id, c Abd al- 
Razzak and Kadi Saiyid al-Kumml. He seven times 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca and died at Basra 
in 1050 (1642) on his way back fiom the seventh. 

A prolific writer, he wrote some twenty volumes, 
of which some are commentaries on different 
chapters of the Kor’an, a dissertation on authen- 
tic traditions, fifty treatises on theodicy, forty-foui 
works on obscure points of doctrine, written in 
the mountains of Kumm, and four books of travels 
quoted by Rida-Kuli-Khan. The British Museum 
possesses the Tcfn ber tnudjtahidin , a polemic 
against the teacheis of canon law and a defence 
of the dervishes, and al-Waridat al-Kalbiya “the 
intuitions of the heart”. 

B tb liogr ap hy Rida-Kuli-Khan , Rawdat 
al-safa-i nasirt (Teheran 1274), vni (not pagi- 
nated, penultimate page), where several of his 
works are given, Ch. Rieu, Catalogue Per s. MSS. 
Brit. Mus ., London 1881, 11. 829a, N 0 s. ix — x 
(quotes the Ztnat a l- taw art kh of Rida Tibrlzl 
and c Abd al-Karfm al-Shahawarl, MS. f° 554), 
C*e de Gobineau, Religions et Philosophies dans 
VAste Centrale 3 , Pans 1900, p. 80 sqq . ; E. G. 
Browne, History of Persian Litciatuic m modern 
* times , s. Index, Cambridge 1924. (Cl. IIuart) 
al-§AFA, a mound at Mecca which now 
barely rises above level of the ground. The mea- 
ning of the name is like that of the name of 
the eminence al-Marwa, which lies opposite to it. 
“the stone” or “the stones” (cf. al-Tabari, Tafsir 
to Sura 11. 153). 

As is well known, Muslims perform the sa c y 
between al-§af 5 and al-Marwa m memory, as the 
legend relates (e g al-Bukhgrl, al-Anbtyi z 3 , bab 9), 
of the fact that H 5 djar ran backwards and for- 
wards seven times between these two eminences 
to look for a spring for her thirsty son. — It is 
certain that cults were located at ai-Safa and al- 
Marwa even in the pagan period. According to 
most traditions there were two stone idols there, 
Isaf on al-Saffc and Na 3 ila on al-Marwa, which 
the pagan Arabs on their sa c y used to touch. 
On the origin of these images the following story 
is given in the commentary of NlsabUrl on Sara 
ii. X 53, and al-§hafi c I gives his approval to it: 
Isfif and NS’ila were guilty of indecent conduct 
in the Ka'ba and were therefore turned into stones, 
which were placed on the two pieces of raised 
ground al-§afk and al-Marwa to be a warning to 
all. In course of tim£ the origin of the stone 


figures was forgotten and people began to pay them 
divine worship. — According to another tradition 
there were copper images there (cf. Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Hct Mekkaansche Feest , p. 26); according 
to a third story demons lived on the two hills 
who shrieked at night (given in al-Tabari, Tafsir). 

B ib lio gr ap hy . YalfSt, Mu'djam (ed. Wils- 
tenfeld, 111. 397); Juynboll, Handbuch des isla- 
mtschen Gesetzes (Leiden-Leipzig 1910), p. 136 — 
37; Snouck Hurgronje, Het Mekkaansche Feest 
(Leiden 1880), p. 1 14 = Verspr. Geschnften , 1. 
76 sq ; Wellhausen, Reste arabtschen Hetden - 
turns 2 , Berlin 1897, p. 77. (B. Joel) 

SAFAD, a town in Upper Galilee, 30 miles 
East of c Akka and N. E of the Lake of Tiberias, 
about 1600 feet above sea level on a hill which 
al-Dimashki calls Kan c 5 n_ (so also Cuinet) and 
which is called I)jibal c Amila in YaJcBt, iit. 399 
(whose statements are otherwise wrong; on this 
see Gaudefroy-Demombynes, p. 23). It was only 
through the Ciusades that it first attained im- 
portance, for before the xinth century it is not 
mentioned by any Aiab geographer But it must 
have already existed in the second century as 
Scphath is found in the Jerusalem Talmud (Tract. 
Rosh Hashana, 11 2, in Schwab’s translation, 

vi. 75), it is probably also identical with in 
Josephus, Bellum Judaeortim , vol. 11., ch. xx. § 6. 
The older Arabic orthography Safat or $ifat 
agrees with this Al-Kalkashandl gives etymologi- 
cal notes on both forms of the Arabic name. 

Safad is one of the places where the Crusaders 
built fortresses to defend the strip of coast con- 
quered by them against the amirs of Damascus 
and later against the Aiyubids, with the fortress 
of Belvoir ( = Shafik Arnun) it formed a point 
of support for the hinterland of c Akka. Its his- 
tory is therefore closely associated with that of 
Acie. The citadel probably built about 1140 by 
the Crusaders was the special property of the 
Templars (al-D&wiya), in 1 157 King Baldwin of 
Jerusalem was forced to take refuge there when 
he was defeated by Nur al-Din’s troops as he 
returned from the town of Banyas. After Saladm’s 
great victory over the Crusaders at Hattln (1187) 
he laid siege to Safad and took personal direction 
of the operations next year, when he succeeded 
in capturing the town after five weeks’ resistance 
on the 14th of SfiawwSl, 584 (Dec. 6, 1 188). Sa- 
ladin’s biographer, Ibn §hadd 5 d, describes in great 
detail how Saladin unceasingly took part m the 
siege operations. The gainson went off to Tyre. 
This capture was considered very important by 
the Muslims as the tow r n lay “in the midst of their 
lands” (Ibn al-Athlr) In 1219 or 1220 the fortress 
was razed to the ground by the Muslims as they 
feared that the Franks might capture it again and, 
indeed, in 1240 Safad was actually ceded by al- 
§alih Isma c Il, SultSn of Damascus, by treaty to the 
Templars (as was Shafts Arnun also) because 
Isma c li thereby hoped to gam the Franks as allies 
against his cousin, the Egyptian SultSn. After the 
Khwarizmi storm had swept over Galilee in 1244, 
the Mamluk SultSn Baibars [q. v.] advanced against 
the fortress and took it after eleven days’ siege 
in 1266 (Sha c ban 19, 664 = May 26, 1266, according 
to Ibn al-Alhlr ; the European sources put it some 
years later). The whole garrison was put to death 
m spite of the pledge given. Baibars also strength- 
ened the defences and built a mosque tfcere. 
| c Akkfi next fell in 1291. 
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Under the MamlUks Safad remained an important 
centre. It was the capital of one of the large 
mamlaka' s or niyaba's into which Syria was divided. 
The niyaba of Safad comprised the whole of Galilee 
with c Akk£. The town itself was the seat of a 
no? tb and was a centre of literary life, as the msba 
al-§afadi of several Arab authors shows, notably 
that of the biographer Khalil b Aibak, who was 
born there m 696 (1296); the geographer al- 
Dimashkl is said to have died there in 1327 
(Mehren, p. vi , infra). In this period there also 
flourished al- c UthmanT, chief Kadi of the mamlaka of 
Safad (d 780= 1378; cf. Brockelmann, Gesch . Arab 
Litt ., a. 91), who wrote a Tcfrlkh Safad now lost. 
Safad was at the same time an important centie 
of Rabbinical learning 

The town gradually began to lose in impoitance 
After surrendering to the Ottoman Sultan Selim I 
in 1516 without striking a blow along with other 
towns m Palestine, the old niyaba' s at first remained 
intact but later, in the xvfith century, the whole 
of Palestine belonged to the great pa§hallk of 
Damascus. Safad was the capital of a sandjak to 
which also belonged c Akka and Tyre (HadjdjI 
Khalifa). During this period Safad several times 
belonged to the spheie of influence of the Druse 
Amir Fakhr al-Dln of the Lebanon, who used it 
as a fortress to protect his possessions in Galilee. 
At Safad in 1633 is also said to have taken place 
the battle in which c All, the son of the Amii, 
was killed 

When about 1750 c Akka again became important 
under Shaikh Zahir, the strategic importance of 
Safad also increased once more Zahir himself 
came fiom Safad where his father, Shaikh c Umar 
al-ZaidSnl, had been representative of the Amir 
Bashir, under his rule the town was almost 
completely destroyed by an earthquake (1759) 
Ahmad DjazzSr, who succeeded Zahir in c Akk5 
in * 775 i at the same time conquered Safad, and 
Bonaparte before his unsuccessful siege of ‘'Akka 
had first to take Safad (1799), where he entrusted 
the authonty to a son of Zahir. Djazzar latei 
revenged himself on the town by completely 
destroying the Jewish quaiter 

The most important events of the xixth century 
were the earthquakes of 1819 and 1837 which 
wrought gicat damage After the Turkish admini- 
strative reforms of 1880 Safad became the capital of a 
fcada J in the sandjafc of c Akka m the wilgyet of Bairut 
It is now within the mandated area of Palestine 

The population has varied greatly m course of 
time. In the xiv*h century it was a town of average 
size (Abu’l-Fida 3 ). After the earthquake of 1759 
it was an almost deserted village (Volney). The 
later figures vary very much, which is probably 
due to the fact that the figures for the town and 
the Jcada 3 were not kept separate. The population 
of the town m 1900 may be put at 15,000, of 
whom about a third are Jews. In 1492 there were 
still about 10,000 Jews there. After this their 
numbers declined very much down to the middle 
of last century, when a great influx of Moroccan, 
Algerian and Persian Jews took place, which has 
been increased since 1880 by Zionist immigration. 
§afad is also a place of pilgrimage for Jews. 
According to HadjdjI Khalifa (p 568), when the 
Jewish tribes immigrated the tribe of Zabulon is 
said to have settled near Safad. In the vicinity 
of the town there are now many Dt uses (according 
to v. Oppenheim, 15.000 in the district of c Akkfi 


and Safad); their immigration from the Lebanon 
had already begun in al-DimashJff’s time. 

The town itself is built on three hills, of which 
the Jews inhabit the north. The Muhammadan 
pait has four fair-sized mosques. In the valleys 
between the hills and on the slopes down to the 
lake of Tiberias He fields and gardens belonging 
to the town, which yield rich crops of wheat, 
maize, olives, tobacco, cotton and many kinds of 
vegetables. The splendid view over the lake is 
generally admired. The ruins of the fortress lie 
high up the hill and are called al-Kafa or al-KuPa 
Practically nothing is left of the castle of the 
Crusaders; of the more recent defences there are 
still to be seen only the foundations of a strong 
round tower, probably that which was built by 
Baibars (according to al-Dima§hkI, while Conder 
and Kitchener consider it one of Z&hir’s buildings) 
Below, close to the foit, is a well, of which al- 
Dimaghkl gives a detailed descuption 

Bibliography'. al-Dimasbkl, Nukhbat al - 
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’ 1 -Fida 5 , Takwtm al-Buldan , ed Reinaud and de 
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§AFADl, SalXh al-DIn KhalIl b. Aibak b. 
c Abd Allah Abu ’l-SafX 3 was born in 696 or 
697 =1296/97 ( Durar al-Kamina, MS (B. M., Or. 
3034) has about the year 694 a. h.). He was of 
Turkish descent and, according to his own state- 
ment, his father did not give him a good education 
and it was only when he was 20 years of age, 
that he began the pursuit of studies. He wrote a 
very nice hand as is proved by several autographs 
which have come down to us. He attended the 
lectures of the very best teachers of his time, among 
whom are named the 'grammarian AbU HaiySn 
and the poets Shihab al-Dln Mahmfld, Ibn Saiyid 
al-N£s and Ibn Nubata. Later he became an inti- 
mate friend of the renowned authors Shams al- 
Dln al-Dhahabl and Ta^j al-Dln al Subkl. His 
first post was that of secretary in his native town 
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of §afad, then at Cairo, later he was secretary at 
Halab, al-Rahba and finally he was in charge of 
the treasury at Damascus. He was of pleasant 
manners but towards the end of his life became 
deaf. He died at Damascus on the loth 0 f Shaw- 
wSl 764 = 1362/63. He was a most prolific author 
and stated himself m his autobiography that his 
compositions would fill 500 volumes and that the 
amount he had written as secretary would come 
to at least double that quantity. His biographers 
content themselves with mentioning only the most 
important of his works, many of them being nearly 
worthless compilations of verse and prose from 
modern authors. Besides a prodiguous quantity of 
verse in his own anthologies and woiks of contem- 
porary and later authors, the following works have 
come down to us either complete or in part. All 
are practically compilations from earlier authors, 
which he very fiequently states faithfully 1) Al- 
VJafi bi'l-Wafaydt , an enormous biographical 
dictionary in about 30 volumes, of which some 
are found in many libranes, though I doubt whether 
the complete work has been preserved. Some volumes 
are numbered, but volumes with the same contents 
have at times different numbers, from which it 
appears that the material of the work was divided 
into volumes of varying size by different scribes 
(for the contents of some volumes see Ilorovitz, 
M.S.O S. As ., x fil. p. 45, while the newer 
MSS. in the British Museum contain . Or. 6587 
c AlI, Or. 6645 Muhammadun, 5320 other Muham- 
madQn). We find in the Wafl many biographies 
for which we should look in vain in other works 
of a similar nature and a full index of the names 
of the persons of whom biographies are found in 
the known volumes, would form material for a 
volume of considerable size. The introduction to 
this work was published by Amar, J. A., 1911-12, 
in vols. 17 — 18 and 19. The most exhaustive 
account of the Wafl , based upon all known 
manuscripts, is by G. Gabrieli in R R. A L , Series 
5, vols xx to xxv sqq From this it appears that 
the work is preserved practically complete, except 
for two gaps and the pieserved parts contain over 
14,000 biographies. 2) A c yan al-Asr wa A c wan 
aJ-Na$r, an extiact from the preceding work in 
six volumes, containing biographies of contempo- 
raries This work has been largely extracted by 
Ibn Hadjar for his Durar al-Kamina . MSS. are 
probably in the Esconal (N°. 1717) and Berlin, 
while the volumes in the Aya Sofia (N°. 2962-70) 
appear to be parts of the WTifl It is quoted in 
the printed edition (Cairo 1305) of the Tabakat 
al-Khirkat al-Sufiya of c Abd al-Rahim al-Wasitl 
under the title of Tatddjun A c yan al-Asr. 3) 
Masaltk al-Ab$ar fi Mamaltk al-Amsdr , a book 
on geography, a MS of which is in the Sadilsaya 
library m Tunis. 4) Tarlkh al-Awafl , probably 
another extract from the Waft , also in MS. in 
the same library as the preceding 5) Tuhfat 
Qhawi ’ l-Albdb , an Urdjuza on the rulers of Egypt 
to his own time, abbreviated from a work of Ibn 
c Asakir. 6) Nukat al-Himydnfi' l-Nukat allUmyan , 
biographies of celebrated blind persons. This work 
has recently appeared in print in Egypt in a very 
careful edition, based upon 4 MSS. It was edited 
by Ahmad Zeki Pasha and dated 1911. Aftei ex- 
plaining that §afadl was induced to write this book 
through finding a short account of blind persons 
of note in the Kitab al-Mfarif of Ibn Kutaiba 
and a work of al-Djauzl , he enlarges on the 


etymology of blindness and its limits. The principal 
portion of the work is occupied by <1 large number 
of biographies arranged in alphabetical order, among 
which figure a number of valuable notices of men 
of all ages of Islam. 7) Kitab al-Shu c Ur fi 'l- Ur, 
biographies of persons who had lost one eye. 8) 
Ahsan al-Sawadjf mtn a l- Kadi wa'l-Radjf, con- 
taining letters addressed by him and to him, giving 
in many cases the dates. The first letter m MS. 
(Brit Mus., Or. 1203) is dated 745 A.H. 9) Mun - 
lha c at, a collection of his own epistles. 10) al- 
ladhkirat al-Salahlya , a collection of extracts from 
other works, interspersed with his own composi- 
tions. It is difficult to ascertain of how many 
volumes the work consisted; the good old MS. 
(India Office, Arab. 3799) contains vols. 48 and 49. 
From these it appears that each volume commenced 
with the exposition of some verses of the KuFan, 
then was followed by extracts of the most varying 
character. For example B. M., Or. 1353, the con- 
tents of which were given by Fliigel, Z. D . M \ G ., 
xy i. 538 — 544 i contain the Kitab al-Itbdf wa'l- 
Muzaivadja of Ibn Fans, not used by Brunnow 
for his edition of that work, on fol. 53V — 77^ 
examples of the poetry of al-Bakharz! on fol. 77V 
and following; MS. Brit Mus., Or. 7301 (named 
on title-page Kitab al-Mahasm wcCl-Addad ), con- 
tains extracts from the medical work of Djam&l 
al-Dln Ibrahim b. Mahmud al- c Attar entitled Ik it - 
dab ft' l Mas* ala wa'l- Dj awdb (fol. 55 r ) MS. India 
Office, Arab. 3799, contains in vol. 48 extracts 
from the autograph Diwdn of Amin al-Din Djuban 
al-Kawwas entitled Naif al-Wakd*t c wa Raff al - 
WasaY (fol. 20 v — 26 v ), extract from the book 
al-Tadjanni c ald Ibn JQ/inni of Abu c Ali Ibn 
Furadjdja (fol 7I V ), extract from the Ruznamad; 
of al-Sahib Ibn c Abbad (fol. 90V). Extracts of 
this work aie found printed in the Thamardt al - 
Aiurak of Ibn Hidjdja (Cairo 1304), vol. 11. 182, 
183, 184 and 192 11) Dlwdn al-Fu\aha 5 wa 

Tardjumdn al-Bulagha ?, an anthology composed 
for Malik ai-Ashraf. 12) Law' at al-Shdki w a Dam'at 
al-Baki , life of a paederast with poems to the 
boy he loved. This worthless composition has been 
printed repeatedly, first 1274, then 1280 m Tunis, 
later in Constantinople and Cairo, showing that 
the work is appreciated in many countries of Islam 
13) al-Husn al-Sarih fi Mint Malih , another 
woithless anthology containing a hundred poetical 
quotations by contemporary poets and the author 
himself upon pretty youths. 14) Kashf al- Hal fi 
W a$f al- Kh dl \ another small collection of poems 
containing words which have different meanings 
if vocalised differently. 15) Ladh,dhat al-Sam c fi 
Si fat al-Danf, a similar collection of verses of the 
author and contemporaries on tears m 37 chapters. 
16) Al-Raud al-NUsim wa' l-Tha%hr al-Basim , a 
similar collection of erotical extracts 17) Kashf 
al-Tanbih C ala'l-Wasf wa'l-Tashbih , anthology of 
metaphorical verses. 1 8) Rashf al-Zulal fi Waif 
al-Htlal \ anthology of verses on the New Moon 
(vide N°. 33). 19) Rashf al-Rahik fi Wasf al - 
Harlk , a makima on wine. 20) Al-Qhaith. al - 
Musa&djam fi Shark Ldmiyat all A dj am, com . 
mentary on the poem of TughrS 5 !. He explains 
first every word, then the rhethorical figure quoting 
many verses, principally by modern poets. The 
work has also the title QhatUk al-Adab alladhi 
insadjam fi Shark L&mlyat al^A&am (printed 
Cairo 1305 in two vols. 410). 21) Kitab al-Arab 
min Qhaith al-Adab , extract of the preceding Work 
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(printed in Cairo without date, but recently). 22) 
Kitab Tau&tk al-Sanl bt Inktsab al-Danf , printed 
in Cairo s. d.; perhaps similar or identical with 
N°. 15. 23) Nu$rat al-Thaftr c ala 'l-Matfia/ al-S&tr, 
against the well-known work of Ibn al-AtJhir entitled 
al-Mathal al-Schr ; cf Hoogvliet, Spec. Dtv. Script. 
(Leiden 1839), p. 153. 24) Qinan al-Qj.tnas fi 
c Ilm al-Badf y paranomasia consisting principally 
of the author’s own verses (printed Constantinople 
1299). 25) Ikhtircl al-Khircr , explanation of obscure 
verses lexicographically and as to their rhethorical 
figure. 26) Fadd al-Khitam c am ’ l-Tawnya wa'l- 
Istikhdam , on metalepsis and the use of woids 
which can be altered so as to give different 
meaning. 27) Commentaiy on the work of Ibn 
al- c ArabI entitled al-Shadiarat al-Nifmdniya fill- 
Daulat all U thnianiya^ prophecies about the Tur- 
kish dynasty. 28) Tank al-Hamama , abbreviation 
of the commentary of Ibn c AbdOn on the poem 
of Ibn Badrun. 29) Tamam al-Mutun fi Shark 
Risalat Ibn Zatdun , commentary on the celebrated 
epistle of Ibn Zaidfln, no doubt inspired by the 
work of his master, Ibn Nubata. 30) Kitab Gha - 
wamid al-Sahah , a small work on the obscurities 
of the Sahdh of al-Djawhari (autograph in the 
Esconal, N°. 192, dated 757 a. h ). 31) Nadjd al - 
Falah fi Mukhta$ar al-Sahah , abbreviation of the 
Sahah , omitting the evidentiary verses and correct- 
ing errors. This work he completed m Ramadan 
757 A. H. 32) Haly al-Nawahid c ald mft fi ’ l-Sahah 
min al-Shaivahtd , explanation of the evidentiary 
verses quoted m the §ahah. 33) al-Suyuti composed 
a work containing verses of §afadi and his contem- 
poraries on the new moon, which he extracted 
from the Tadhhra of Safadl and gave it the same 
title as N°. 18 , when he discovered this he re-named 
his book Rasf al-Lcdali fi WasJ al-Htldl. This 
book was printed in Constantinople in the Tuhfat 
al-Bahiya , p. 66 — 78. 

Bibliography Ibn Hadjar , Dnrar al - 
Kamina , B. M, Or. 3043, fol. i2or; Ibn Kadi 
Shuhba, Tabakat , B. M, Add 23362, fol 155; 
Subkl, Tabakat (ed. Cairo), vi 94 — 103 . Khwan- 
damlr, Habib al-Siyar (ed Bombay 1857), 111. 
part 2, p. 9 ; Amar, J A , series I o, vols 1 7 — 1 9 , 
Brockelmann, Gesch. der aiab. Lit , 11. 31 — 33, 
Hartmann, Muwassd , p 81, Wiistenfeld, Die Gc- 
schichtsschr. der Araber , p. 423 , Hoogvliet, Dtv. 
Script. (Leiden 1839), p. 152 — 158; Notice sur 
Khalil , J.A. , series 9, vol. 5 p. 392. Verses of Safadl 
are quoted in nearly every anthology later than 
his own time, he is extensively cited in the 
Halbat al-Kumatt of NawSdji and the Mfahid 
al-Tansis of c Abd al-Rahlm al- c Abb 5 si 
2°. Al-Hasan b Abi Muhammad c Abd AllXh 
AL-Ha$himI al-Safad! appears from casual re- 
marks in his work to have been an intimate cour- 
tier of the Egyptian Sultan al-Nasir b. Kala 3 Un 
It has been impossible to find any biography in 
any of the accessible works dealing with the his- 
tory of his time. He must have died early in the 
eighth century of the Hidjra as the last events 
recorded in his history are dealing with the year 
71 1 = 1311/12 or perhaps as late as 714. From a 
statement fol. 62V Brit. Mus. it appears that he 
composed the history in the year 716. He probably 
had held earlier an appointment in the office of the 
wazfr for he tells (MS. Brit. Mus., fol. 69 v ) that 
in the year 694 he received instructions from the 
wazlr Ibn al-Khalill to investigate a case of canni- 
baliAn during the famine which prevailed in Egypt 


during that and the following year. He composed 
a short history of Egypt which m the Fans MS., 
N° 1706 has the title : Nuzhat al-Malik wa' 1-MamlUk 
fi Mukhtajar Sira man waltya Mi{r min al-MulUk , 
while in the other Paiis MS., N°. 1931, 22 it has 
the erioneous title of lada^tl Misr , yet the Lon- 
don MS. has another title from which it appears 
that probably the first is the coriect one. The 
earlier part beginning with the natuial and other 
advantages of Egypt gives a very succinct account 
of the earlier ruleis consisting mainly of anec- 
dotes, but the chief interest lies in the portion 
which deals with the Turkish Sultans; here he 
gives exact dates and facts which supplement 
our knowledge of the closing years of the 7th cen- 
tuiy of the Hidjra. Perhaps the account of the 
great flood in Ba c labak in 717 found in the Lon- 
don MS. may be by him, but it is not found in 
the other two copies. The MS. m the Bntish 
Museum written for the Egyptian caliph al-Mu- 
tawakkil proceeds to give events down to 795, 
but from fol. 1 1 3 V it contains only matter con- 
cerning the family of the owner of the manusciipt, 
first a genealogy of al-Mutawakkil (fol 1 1 3 V ) 
and then a long list of his children, first the boys 
then the gills, indicating in each case the date 
and hour of their buth, and in cases where they 
died befoie 794, the dates of their death The 
last entry by the same hand but with different 
ink records the birth of a son, in 795 A. H., 
the 25 th of Sha c ban. The thiee MSS. all contain 
the same woik in spite of their varying titles. 
Brit. Mus, Add 23326, Pans 1706 and 1931,22. 
Bibliography' in the article. 

(F. Krenkow) 

§AFAR, name of the second month of 
the Muhammadan year, also called §.al~khatr or 
S. al-muzaffar because of its being considered to 
be unlucky (C. Snouck Hurgronje, The Atcheh- 
nese , 1 206, do, Mekka , 11 56) The Muham- 

madan TigrS-tribcs pronounce the name Shafar, 
the Atchehnese r Ihapa. According to Wellhausen 
in the old-Arabian year, Safar comprised a penod 
of two months in which Muharram (which name, ac- 
coiding to this scholar is a Muslim innovation) was 
included As a mattei of fact, tradition reports that 
the early Arabians called Muharram Safar and con- 
sidered an c umra duiing the months of the Hadjdj 
as a practice of an extremely reprehensible nature. 
They embodied this view in the following saying: 
Idha barda ’ l-dabar walafa ’ l-aphar wa \ mala - 
kha Safar hallati ’ Numra h-man Ftamar , i. e. : 
When the wounded backs of camels are healed 
and the vestiges [of the pilgnms] are obliterated 
and Safar has passed, then the c Umra is allowed 
for those who undertake it 

Bibliography : E. Littmann, Ober die 
Ehrennamen und N eubenennungen der islami - 
schen Monate m Der Islam , vm. (1918) 228 sqq.\ 
C. Snouck Hurgronje, The Atchehnese i. 194 sq.\ 
J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Hetdentums 2 , 
p. 95; BukhSrl, Ha&g}^ bab 34, Mandkib al - 
Anpar , bab 26 and KastallSni’s commentary. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

§AFAWIDS, the most famous and glorious of the 
native dynasties of Persia since the introduc- 
tion of Islam, which takes its name from Shaijcb 
Safi al-Dln Isha^: [q. v.], from whom its founder, 
Isma c il Safawl [cf. ismX c lL 1 ], was sixth in descent. 
The family had long been settled at Ardabll [q. v.] as 
hereditary spiritual mstru<' trtre oeople, and at 
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the end of the sixteenth century Isms'll, after the 
death of his two elder brothers, extended his 
authority by degrees over Shlrwan, AdharbaidjSn, 
c Ir 5 k and the rest of Persia, “the ground having 
been assiduously prepared by widespread politico- 
religious propaganda”. The §hi c a doctrine had always 
been popular in Persia, but Isma c Il was the first 
ruler to make it the state religion, and to propagate 
it among the Turkish tubes of the north, whom he 
enlisted m his service and distinguished by giving 
them red hats, whence they were known as Kizil- 
ba§h (Red-heads). He virtually extinguished the 
Sunni religion in Persia. He died on May 24, 
1524, and was succeeded by his son, JahmSsp I, 
who repeatedly expelled the Uzbegs from JChurfi- 
s&n, waged a not entirely unsuccessful war against 
the e Uthm 5 nll Turks who, under Salim I, had 
defeated his father, and helped Humgyun to re- 
cover his Indian throne. On his death in 1576 
the throne fell, after a contest, to his fourth son, 
IsmS c ll II, a worthless and debauched tyrant, 
during whose shameful reign the kingdom was a 
prey to intestine strife and foreign aggression, 
but on his death he wa9 succeeded by his youngest 
son, Shah c Abb 5 s I (1585 — 1628), justly entitled 
the Great, who restored Persia to her legitimate 
place in the Islamic world. He inflicted on the 
Turks a defeat which deterred them fiom molesting 
his kingdom, he diove the Uzbegs and Turkmans 
from Khurasan, and he recovered Kandahar from 
the emperor of India. He was just and tolerant, 
he imported an industrious colony of Armenians 
from Hjulfa [q.v.] on the Araxes to Isfahan, where 
they built and inhabited the suburb of New Djulfa, 
he encouraged trade and intercourse with western 
nations, and he was a liberal patron of architec- 
ture. His grandson, Safi I, who succeeded him, 
and reigned for fourteen years, was a blood- 
thirsty tyrant who disgiaced the throne of his 
ancestors and was devoid of either justice 01 hu- 
manity. His armies repelled the raids of the 
Turkmans in Khurasan, but m his reign Kandahar 
was recoveied by the emperor of Dihll. The Turks, 
encouraged by the disorders which his tyranny 
engendered, recovered Ba g hdad and even occupied 
Tabriz, but were compelled by the seventy of the 
winter and the scarcity of supplies to withdraw 
from Adharbaidjan. §afi lecovered Erivan from 
the Turks, and died in 1642, when he was suc- 
ceeded by his son, c Abbas II [q v.], then only ten 
years of age. c Abbas lecovered Kandahar from §bah 
jDjahSn of Dihll, and a movement of his tioops 
against an Uzbeg chief on the Khuiasan frontier 
caused the Indian forces to evacuate Balkh The rela- 
tions of Persia with Turkey weie gieatly improved 
in his reign, and intercourse with the western 
powers was extended. He died on Oct. 26, 1666, 
and was succeeded by his elder son, Safi, who 
frustrated an attempt of the amirs to exclude 
him from the throne, and assumed the name of 
SulaimSn. He was an enlightened and tolerant 
monarch and welcomed the ambassadors of Euro- 
pean powers, even of the Russians, whose habits 
disgusted him. His health was always poor, but he 
reigned for twenty-nine years, and on his death in 
1694 was succeeded by his son, SultSn Husain, a 
weak prince who permitted ecclesiastics to con- 
duct ail affairs of state. Those who refused to 
conform to the state religion — that of the §hl c a — 
were persecuted, and this fatuous policy provoked 
the hostility of the Afghans who held Kandahar 


for the King of Persia, so that in 1709 Mir 
Wais, governor of that province, proclaimed his 
independence. In 1722 MafymUd, son of Mir 
Wais, invaded Persia and besieged Isfahan. Famine 
compelled the city to surrender, and \ Mahmud 
deposed Sultan Husain but died soon afterwards. 
In 1729 Ashraf, the brother and successor of Mah- 
mud, was expelled from Persia, and Nadir Kuli 
[see the art. nAdir shAh] placed TahmSsp III, 
of the Safawl family, on the throne, but shortly 
afterwards deposed him as being unfit to reign, 
and caused his son, then only eight months old, 
to be proclaimed under the title of c Abbas II. 
The child died soon afterwards and on Feb 26, 
1 737, Nadir ghah’s assumption of the royal title 
extinguished the Safawl dynasty. 

Bibliography Muhammad Muhsin Mus- 
tawfi, Zubdat al-Tawarlfeh, MSS.; Malcolm, 
History of Persia , E. G. Browne in J. R . A . S . 
for July 1921 p. 395 sqq.\ Chardin, Voyages en 
Perse , Amsterdam 1735, Grundnss der tratt . 
Philo l , n. 579—85, with references on p. 
588 , P. Sykes, A History of Persia (London 
1921) s 11. 158 — 230; E. G. Browne, History 
of Persian Literature tn modern Times. Chap. 
I — IV, Cambridge 1924. 

(T. W. Haig) 

al-SAFFAH [See Abu ’l- c abbas] 
SAFFARIDS, a dynasty founded by Ya'fcub 
b. Laith al-Saflar which originated in SajJjistan 
and reigned in Persia for thirty-three years. 
Ya'kub, who was a coppersmith (taffar) by trade 
abandoned his handicraft and became a brigand, 
but his chivalrous conduct in his predatory calling, 
attracted the favourable attention of Salih b. Nasr 
(or Nadr), and he gave him the command of his 
troops. Y a c l<;ub rebelled against Dirham b Nasr. 
In 253 (867) he was master of the whole of 
Slstan. Having thus established himself in Slstfin 
he captured Herat, and Muhammad b Tahir b. 
Ahmad, governor of Khuiasan, attempted to divert 
his attention from this town by bestowing on 
him the government of Kirman. In 253 (867), 
however, he recaptured Herat and took some 
Tahirids prisoner He sent an embassy with mag- 
nificent presents to the Caliph al-Mu c tazz, tried 
to take possession of the province of F5rs, de- 
feated the governor c AlI b. al-Husain and entered 
Shiraz, without injuring the population. Then 
he returned to Sa^jistSn without establishing his 
power in Fasr. — He then turned to the domain 
of the princes ( rutbil ) of al-Rukhkhadj In 256 
(870) he conquered Balkh, Bamiyan [q. v.] and 
Kabul. In 257 (871) Ya'kUb again tried to take 
possession of Fars. In order to turn his attention 
from this province, al-Muwaffak gave him Balkh, 
Tukharistan and Sind in fief. In 259 he marched 
against NaisSbQr, which he captured in §haww 5 l. 
There he took Muhammed b. TShir prisoner. After 
an unsuccessful expediton in TabaristSn, he finally 
remained m possession of KhorSsan. The Caliph 
however, refused to acknowledge him. This in 
duced him to conduct his army trough KhuzIstSn 
against Baghdad, after having defeated the governor 
of FSrs. He was in his turn defeated at Dair al- 
c AjcQl, retired to Kbilzistfin and died at DjundSi 
ShabUr (SJjawwal 265= June 879) where his tomb 
is still shown. 

He was succeeded by his brother c Amr [q. v.], 
whose descendants maintained themselves in SfstSn 
till 1163. * 
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Bibltograp hy\ Hamd AllSh Mustawfl al- 
KazwinS, Tdrlkh-i-Guzida (Gibb Memorial Se- 
ries); Mir Kh w 3nd Rawdat al-Safa (Tihran litho- 
graphed edition; Ya c JtflbI (ed. Houtsma), ii. 605, 
616; B.G.A . 1. 245 — 247 = 11. 302 sqq.,oi. index, 
Tabari (ed. de Goeje) 111., 1500 — 1926, passim, 
Mas c adl (Pans ed ) vin. 41 sqq. ; Ibn KhallikSn 
(ed Wustenfeld), N°. 838; Noldcke, Sketches 
from East . Hist , p. 176 sqq . , Barthold, Zur 
Gesch . der Sajfariden ( Festschr . No Id eke) 1. 
171 sq Lang m Z.D.M.G ., xli. 262. 

(T. W. Haig) 

al-§AFFAT, title of SHi a xxxvn. of the Kur’Sn, 
after the first word wa'l-Saffat. 

SAFI, more accurately Asft, ethnic Masfiwf, a 
port in Morocco on the Atlantic Ocean, a 
few miles south of Cape Cantin, at the top of a 
very open bay. Safi has about 21,000 inhabitants 
of whom 3500 are Jews and a thousand Europeans. 

Safi does not seem to date back to any great 
age. Al-Bakri (ixth century a d ) mentions it 
without attributing any great importance to its 
al-ldrisl in the next century says it is a fairly 
busy port but the roads are not at all safe. In the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, a nbat arose 
there. But the importance of Safi really date, 
only from the coming of the Portuguese, who, con- 
tinuing their pi ogress along the Moroccan coast, 
settled there m 1507. There they established a 
stronghold which m 1510 resisted a vigorous 
attack, with the help of a local chief, Yahya ben 
TafOf, who seems to have been a personage of 
considerable importance, the Portuguese for several 
years made Safi the principal centre of their ope- 
rations. They established a regular protectorate 
there, gradually winning over the neighbounng 
tribes and daily advancing their outposts and their 
razzias fuither afield. They ultimately reached 
the very gates of MarrSkush. But Portugal, with 
her hands full elsewhere, especially in the Indies, 
could not long sustain such an effort, on the other 
side too, the holy war movement gradually in- 
creased in force and the administration, in diffi- 
culties for funds, forced to exploit more and more 
the subdued country, became worse and worse. 
In 1516 the governor Lope de Barriga was taken 
prisoner, m 1517 Yahya b. Tafuf was killed in 
an ambuscade. The attacks of the §horfa became 
more and more serious and after 1534 the 
question began to be considered of evacuating Safi 
and Azemmour (which had been occupied in 1513), 
to concentrate the defence on Mazagan They were 
forced to this solution of the problem in De- 
cember 1541 after the loss of Agadir in March 
of that year. The evacuation was made in good 
order under the direction of Joanno de Castro 
The Sa c dl Sfiorfa having occupied Safi made 
it their principal port: as a matter of fact it is 
the nearest to Marrakush) which was their usual 
residence. Safi thus attained great importance in 
the xvith and xvn*h centuries, a considerable part 
of the Christian trade was centred there. When 
the c Alawids seized the power and moved their 
capital to the towns of the north, Meknes or Fils, 
Sale became the busiest port and Safi lost a great 
deal. In the xvmth century, however, Christian 
merchants were still numerous there; the repre- 
sentative of France, it may be noted, lived there 
for several years. In the xixth century its decline 
became more marked. It is now a fairly busy 
little* town from which are exported the agri- 


cultural products of the rich country of the *Abda, 
of which Safi is the centre. Of the ancient ribS^ 
it has retained the name of one of its two quar- 
ters while the name of the other is commemorated 
m walls for the most part Portuguese. 

Btbliogr aphy\ Besides the geographers and 
historians of Morocco (al-Slawi m particular — 
cf. the bibliography to the article morocco) 
see the Portuguese chronicles; Pedro de Salazar, 
Htstoria en la cual se cuentan muckas guerras 
entre Cnstianos e inf deles (1550); Diego de 
Tories, Hist . des Chenfs\ Marmol, transl. Perrot 
d’Ablancourt, Pans 1667, 11. 78 — 93; Ch6mer, 
Rccherches htstortques sur les Maures , Paris 
1787; among contemporaries see especially de 
Castries, Sources tnedttes de Vhtstoire du Maroc 
(in couise of publication), passim; cf. also Weir, 
The Shaikhs of Morocco in the XV Hh Century , 
London 1904, Cour, Les Bent Watfas , Con- 
stantine 1920. (Henri Basset) 

SAFI, Fakhr al-DIn c AlI b. al-Husain al- 
Wa c iz al-KashifY, with the takhallu$ SafI, son 
of the preacher and man of letters al-Husain al- 
Wa c iz al-Kashifl (d. 910 = 1504/5), a Persian 
author. From the preface to his w’ork Lattftf 
al-Taw<?if it appears that he was a prisoner m 
Herat for a yeai and in 939 (1532/3) entered the 
service of Shah Muhammad, prince of GhardpstSn 
where he composed the Lafitf. He must therefore 
have died after 1533, the exact date is not known 
any more than that of his birth. 

Works: 1) a romantic poem, Mahmud u Ayaz , 
as far as is known the oldest poetic veision of 
the theme ; 2) Rashahat-i c Amu ’ l-Haydt , a tadhkira 
of the Nakgfibandi Shaikhs, ed. Taschkent 1329, 
finished in 919 (15 13/4), a Turkish translation of 
it appeared at Constantinople m 1236, at Bulak 
in 1256 (Eth6 in the Grundr. der Iran . Phil., 
n. 365) , 3) the above mentioned Lattfif al- 
TawThf, also called LatlPtJ al-Zaia^if, a narrative 
work found in a considerable number of manus- 
cripts in European libraries, which contains in 
14 babs anecdotes regarding individuals of various 
classes of society (extracts in Schefer’s Chrest. 
Pers ,1. 106 sqq.). 

Bibliography. Etli6 in the Grundr. der 
iran Phi/., n. 250, 332, 334, 365, Sachau- 
Eth£, Catalogue of the Pei sian . . . Manuscripts 
m the Bodleian Library , 1 428 sqq.\ Rieu, 

Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the 
British Museum , p. 353, 757, do., Supplement , 
p. 69 , Pertsch, Die persischen Handschnften dci 
Herz. Bibl. zu Gotha , p. 121; do., Verzetchnis 
der persischen Handschnften der Komglichen 
Bibliothek zu Berlin , cf. Index 111. under c Ali 
Ibn al-Husain; de Goeje, Cat. Cod. Orient. Bibl. 
Acad L Lugd. Bat , v. 295. (V. F. BOCHNER) 

?AFl al-DIN (Shaikh), ancestor of the 
Safa w ids [q.v.] in Persia, was born at Ardabll 
[q v.] in 650 = 1252/3, the son of Khwgdja Kamal 
al-Din c Arabshah and Dawlatf, said to be in the 
twenty-fifth line of descent from C A 1 I and in the 
twentieth from Musa al-KSzim, the seventh Im£m 
(on his genealogy see E. G. Browne in the J.R.A.S 
1921, p. 397 and Silsilat al-Nasab-i §afawiya , 
Berlin 1924). He was the fifth of seven children 
and his father died when he was six years old. 
He is described as a serious youth who grew up 
without comrades and early devoted himself to 
religious exercises. As he found no one among 
the learned men of Ardabll who pleased him as 
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a teacher he went to §hlr5z with the intention of 
attending the lectures of Shaikh Nadjlb al-Dln 
Buzghush (d. 678 == 1279), but the latter died 
before he arrived there He made the acquaintance 
of pious dervishes and devout men, including 
Shaikh Rukn al-Dln al-Baid5wI and Amir 'Abdallah, 
who finally referred him to Shaikh Zahid, i. e. 
Tfidi al-Dln Ibrahim b. Rawshan Amir b. Babil 
b. Shaikh Bundar al-Kurdl al-Sandjanl of GilSn, 
who was reported to live on the Caspian Sea. 
He is said to have spent four full years searching 
for him and ultimately discovered him in Hilya- 
kirSn in the Khanbali district of GilSn Shaikh 
Zahid gave him a kindly welcome and Safi al-Dln 
remained 25 years with him until Zahid died at 
the age of 85. Safi al-Dln then became his successor 
m Zahid’s brotherhood until he in turn passed 
away, likewise aged 85, on Monday, Muharram 12, 
735 = Sept. 12, 1334. Shortly before his death 
he had made the pilgrimage to Mekka and had 
previously designated his son Sadr al-Dln as 
his successor. On his return he became ill, lay for 
twelve days in bed and then passed away. He 
had two wives, Blbi Fatima, daughter of Shaikh 
Zahid, and the daughter of AkhI Sulaiman of 
GilkhwarSn. The former was the mother of 1 ) M u h y I 
al-Dln, who died m 724 = 1324, 2) Sadr al- 
Dln (born April 27, 1305 = Shawwal, 704, died 
794=1392), Safi al-Dln’s successoi and 3) Abu 
Sa c id. The second wife boie him two sons, 'Ala 3 
al-Dln and gharaf al-Dln, as well as a daughter, 
who was given in marriage to Shaikh §hams al- 
Dln, a son of Shaikh Zahid 

Safi al-Dln was the founder of the Dervish 
order of the Safawls which later attained political 
control of Persia. The organisation and history 
of this brotherhood have not yet been thoroughly 
investigated It is closely connected in its politi- 
cal and religious history with die dervish bodies 
which later appeared m Anatolia and became 
powerful there, like the Akhls and the Bektasljis 
[q. v ] Its members later wore as a badge a twelve- 
gored cap of scarlet wool (later called tafj-i 
hatdar , cf Islam , xi 83) , from which comes 
the Turkish name hhil-baih “red head” Of the 
religious system of the order it is certain that 
its later point of view was that of the Shi'a, 
although it is said that Safi al-Dln himself, the 
founder, was a Sunni (cf. E G. Browne, Persian 
Literature tn Modern Times , p. 43 sq ., following 
the Ahsan al- TawarikK), Safi al-Dln leceived 
numerous adherents from Persia and especially 
from Anatolia (cf, J,R,A,S, y 1921, p 403 — 4) 
and it is to him that the order owes its great 
prestige in Sufi circles and its later great exten- 
sion, which was ultimately to prove almost fatal 
to the Ottoman Empire. 

Bibliography: The principal source 
is lbn al-BazzSz, §afwat al-Safa 3 , lith. Bombay 
1329=1911; MSS in the British Museum, 
Add. 1 1745 and in King’s College, Cambridge 
(cf. E. G. Browne, op, cit ., p. 35), this work, 
of which Browne, op at ., p. 38 sq ., gives an 
excellent survey, deals exclusively with Safi al- 
Dln’s influence and neglects almost entirely the 
merely biographical data of his caieer. The 
Silsilat al-Nasab-i §afawtya, , extracts of which 
have been given by E. G. Browne m the J R.A.S . , 
1921, p. 395 — 418 (cf. thereon F. Babinger in 
the Islam y xu. 231 sqq,) y and published by him m 
Persian at the Kaviam 'press in Berlin in 1924, 


is also important on it see the earlier article 
by von Khanikoff in the Melanges Astaitques 
. . . de St . Petersbourg y 1. 850—853. On further 
Persian literature see P. Horn in the Grundriss 
der tranischen Philologie , ii., Strassburg 1 896/1904, 
p. 586 j^., and v. Khanikoff in the Melanges Asia - 
tiques , 1. 543 sq. On Shaikh Safi al-Dln cf. 
especially the very full account by E G. Browne, 
Persian Literature tn Modern Times , Cam- 
bridge 1924, p. 3 — 44; on his order, the Kfzll- 
bash, and then connections with Anatolian 
dervish orders see F. Babinger, Schejch Bedr 
cd-Din y Leipzig and Berlin 1 92 1, p. 7 $ 

(7j/., xi. 78 j^.), with the sources theie quoted 
and also do., Mart no Sanuto's Tagebucher als 
Quelle sur Geschichte der Safawijja in A Vo- 
lume of Oriental Studies presented to Edward 
G Browne , Cambridge 1922, p. 28 — 5 °» 

(Franz Babinger) 

SAFlYA BINT IJUYAIY b. Akhtab, Mu- 
hammad’s eleventh wife, was bom in Medina 
and belonged to the Jewish tribe of the Banu 
’1-Nadir , her father and her uncle Abu Y&sir 
were among the Prophet’s most bitter enemies. 
When their tribe was expelled from Medina in 
4 a. H., Huyaiy b. Akhtab was one of those who 
settled in Khaibar, together with KinSna b. al- 
Rabl', to whom Saflya was married at the end 
of 6 or early in 7 a. h. ; her age at this time 
was about 17. There is a tradition that she had 
formerly been the wife of SallSm b. Masljkam, 
who had divorced her. 

When Khaibar fell, in Safar 7, Saflya was cap- 
tured in a fortress, al-Kamus or Nizar, together 
with two of her cousins. In the division of the 
spoils she had been assigned, or actually given, 
to Dihya b. Khalifa al-Kalbl, but when Muham- 
mad saw her he was struck by her beauty, and 
threw his mantle over her as a sign that he had 
chosen her for himself He redeemed her from 
Dihya against seven heads of cattle, and induced 
her to embrace Islam. Her husband was con- 
demned to a cruel death by Muhammad for having 
refused to give up the treasure of the Banu 
’1-Nadir; the desire of marrying Saflya may have 
influenced the Prophet, for the nuptials were 
celebrated with unseemly haste, either m Khaibar 
itself or at al-SabhiP, some 8 miles from it, on the 
way back to Medina Saflya’s dowry consisted m 
her emancipation, and she assumed the veil (hidjab\ 
thus establishing hei position as a wife, which at 
the beginning appears to have been questioned. 

In Medina Saflya received a cold welcome: 
c A 3 isha and Muhammad’s other wives showed 
their jealousy with slights upon her Jewish origin. 
She seems to have lived aloof from her surround- 
ings, for we find no further mention of her in 
the years preceding Muhammad’s death, except 
m an episode that shows how, during his last 
illness, she expressed her devotion to him, and was 
criticised by the other wives With the Prophet’s 
daughter Fatima she was, however, on good terms. 

In 35 a. h. Saflya sided with 'UlhmSn; while 
he was besieged m his house she made an un- 
successful attempt to reach him, and she used to 
bring him food and water by means of a plank 
placed between her dwelling and his. When 
'Alisha asked her to be present at 'UthmBn’s last 
interview with 'All, Talha and al-Zubair, which 
took place in her house, §af!ya went, and tr^d 
to defend the unfortunate Caliph. 
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She died in 50 or 52 , during Mu c 5wiya*s 
caliphate, leaving a fortune of 100,000 dirham 
in land and goods, one third of which she be- 
queathed to her sistei’s son, who still followed 
the Jewish faith. Her dwelling m Medina was 
bought by Mu c awiya for 180,000 dirham. 

In Cairo there is a xvn. century mosque de- 
dicated to Sitt Saflya, which gives its name to 
the surrounding quarter. 

Bibliography . Ibn Hislj5m, ed. Wiistenfeld, 
p. 354, 653, 762, 7 66; Ibn Sa'd, vm. 85—92; 
L. Caetani, Annah dell ’ Islam , 1. 379,415, ll/i. 
29, 34, vin. 223; al-Tabari, ed de Goeje, i 173, 
Lammens, Mo'&wta, p. 246. (V. Vacca) 

al-SAIJABA. [See ashXb], 

SAHARA (al-§ahrX 3 ), an African desert 
SahrS 3 is the feminine of the adjective ashar , u of 
a fawn colour”. The word is applied by some 
writers to a combination of stony soil, steppes 
and sands (cf. al-Idrlsf, ed. de Goeje, p 37 note), 
while the word mucfydiba, is more particularly 
applied to areas covered with moving sands and ab- 
solutely devoid of water (cf. Abu ’l-Fida 3 , Takxvlm 
al-Buldan , ed. Remaud and de Slane, p. 137, 
transl. Reinaud, 11. 190). Leo Africanus uses it as 
a synonym for desert in general (Schefer I, 1 5) 
The Sahara lies between Barbary, Tripolitania, 
Cyrenaica and Marmarica in the north, the Sudan 
in the south, the Atlantic in the west and the 
Nile valley in the east. Some geographeis even 
extend it as far as the Red Sea, and thus link it 
up with the Arabian deserts. Its area, if we leave 
out Egypt, may be estimated at three million square 
miles, or a quarter of the total surface of Africa. 

The Sahara, as a whole, may be regarded as 
an ancient “plain” concealed in many parts by 
more recent geological formations Its surface, far 
from being uniform, presents considerable varia- 
tions of level. Some parts, in the vicinity of the 
Egyptian border, in the south of Tripolitania and 
in the south of Tunisia, are below the level of 
the sea, m other parts, howevei, there are high 
plateaux, and mountain ranges, for the most pait 
of volcanic origin, tower up (Tibesti, Air, Hoggar), 
some of whose summits are over 10,000 feet high 
(Tibesti) On the whole, we may say that low- 
lying areas predominate in the western Sahara 
and the heights in the eastern. 

The desert character of the Sahara is primarily 
due to the climate of this pait of Africa Rains 
are very rare and irregular there; the extreme 
dryness of the air produces an intense evaporation, 
which reduces to a minimum the rising of springs 
to the surface. The great variations of temperature 
and violence of the winds result in the break up 
of the rocks and the denudation of the surface. 
The conditions of animal and vegetable life are, 
in consequence, extremely precarious. It is, how- 
ever, right to make a distinction in this respect 
between the border zones and the desert strictly 
speaking. In the north, indeed, the fairly abun- 
dant rainfalls have allowed the development of a 
zone of steppes suitable for stock-rearing, of which 
the high plateaux of Algeria show the most per- 
fect type; in the south a border of savannah and 
bush rolls almost without interruption from the 
Atlantic to the Nile basin, and forms the transi- 
tional link between the Sahara and the fertile 
regions of Equatorial Africa. This is the “Suda- 
nese Sahara”, in which the desert character lessens 
gr&ually as one goes southwards. The Sahara, 


properly so called, occupies the whole area be- 
tween these two zones and even m the north 
reaches to the Mediterranean m the region ot 
Sidra and Marmarica It piesents very different 
aspects in its different parts. Sand-dunes cover 
enormous tracts (cf the article c areg), separated 
from each other by rocky plateaux (Hamada), 
bounded by steep slopes. In other parts we find 
river valleys, usually dried up, called wadi (weds) 
or flat plains of a soil sometimes perfectly uni- 
foim (Reg) as in the Algerian Sahara, sometimes 
filled with pebbles which makes walking very 
difficult, as in the Libyan desert. The most deso- 
late parts are the “Tanezruft”, absolutely sterile 
regions and totally without springs. On the other 
hand, wherever we find surface water and wherever 
sheets of subterranean waters are sufficiently near 
the surface to be reached by wells or irrigation 
channels, there have arisen centres of population 
and cultivation, known as “oases”, some isolated, 
others grouped like the islands of an archipelago: 
Fezz&n, Kawar, Wed Rir ( wadi Btgh\ ZibSn, 
Tidikelt, TuSt, Gurara, Tafilelt etc. 

The Arab authors only give us fragmentary 
and often vague information regarding the Sahara. 
The only region that they know with any exact- 
ness is the northern zone, adjoining Ifrlkiya and 
the Maghub, the zone in which Ibn Khaldun 
(Les Beiberes , ed. de Slane, 1. 120; transl. de 
Slane, i 190) includes Tafilelt, Tu5t, Gurara, 
Fezzan and even Ghadames. The Arabs, however, 
do not agree as to the bounds of the Sahara. 
Al-Bakri, for example, says that the sands mark 
the beginning of the “lands of the blacks” (Ma- 
sahk , Algiers 191 1, p 21; transl. de Slane, p. 49). 
Ibn KhaldQn, on the other hand, makes it clear 
that this country is separated from Barbary by a 
vast region of deserts, “in which one is in danger 
of dying of thirst”; here and there also we find 
some notes on the parts of the deserts traversed 
by caravan loutes (e. g. on the western Sahara; 
cf the descuption of the desert called Ntsar or 
Tisar by al-Idrfsi, Yosr by Abu ’l-Fida 3 ) or the 
accounts of commercial centres like Tadmakka, 
Audaghost (al-Bakil, op. cit ., p. 339). 

Leo Africanus gives a resum6 of the data sup- 
plied by his predecessors. He identifies the Sahara 
with the Libya of the ancients (Bk. i. 5) and 
attempts a division into regions based on their 
populations. He distinguishes five different areas 
in the Sahara: (1) the desert of the Zenaga (&-$l 3j), 
from the ocean to the salt beds of Tegaza; (2) the 
desert of Wanzlgha from the salt-beds of Tegaza 
at the Air in the east to the desert of Sidjilmasa 
in the north ; (3) the desert of the Targa O&j* = 
Tuareg), bounded in the west by Ighidi, in the 
north by TuSt, Gurara and Mzab, in the south 
by the kingdom of Agades; (4) the desert of 
the Lamta bounded on the north by the deserts 
of Wargla and Qhadames, in the south by deserts 
which reach as far as Kano; (5) the desert of the 
Bardawa lying between the desert of the Lamta 
in the west, the desert of Awdjila m the east, 
Fezzan m the north, BomU in the south (Leo 
Africanus, Bk. vi.; transl. Schefer, ni. 267 sqql). 

In spite of the sparsity of its resources, the 
Sahara has always been the home of man. The 
discovery on numerous places, at a great distance 
from one another, of wrought flints, pottery, rock 
carvings, etc. testify to the presence of man there 
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at a very remote epoch. The ancients gave these 
Saharan people the name of Ethiopians (Hero- 
dotos) or Libyans. They peopled the Sahara in 
the strict sense of the word, while Fezzan was 
occupied by the Garamantes, negroids, perhaps 
related to the present day BornEans. In the northern 
border zone, Berbers of a white stock lived, 
gradually, however, the negioes weie pushed 
southwards and had to give way to the whites 
According to E. Gautier ( Le Sahara , p. 93 sqq.) 
this ethnic change was the result of the intro- 
duction into North Africa in the Imperial period 
of the camel which supplied the Berbers with the 
indispensable means foi the conquest of the Sa- 
hara. In any case, fiom this time onwards the 
Berbers never ceased to advance into the interior. 
When the Arabs came, the Zanata were already 
settled in the oasis of the Wed Rir, while the 
Sanhadja were leading a nomadic life to the south 
of the great Atlas as far as Senegal. In the fifth 
century a. h. the Almoravids [q. v.] ruled the 
whole of the western Sahara. Three centuries 
later the Berber tribes (Guadala, Lamtuna, Ur- 
zlga, Masufa, Lamta and Targa) formed from west 
to east a cordon stretching to the borders of the 
land of the negroes (Ibn Khaldun, Les Berberes , 
ed. de Slane, 1. 21; transl. de Slane, p 104). The 
advance continues m the centuries following. In 
the sixteenth century a d the Tuareg occupied the 
Air, in the seventeenth and eighteenth they settled 
m Adrar and leached the banks of the Niger. 

Arab penetration followed the Beiber penetration. 
In the first century a. h the Arabs fiist arrived 
in Fezzan*, during the period following, they found 
their way into the cential Sahaia and into the 
western Sahara, as missionaues and merchants. 
But it was the Hilali invasion that biought in 
whole tribes, who, finding the Maghrib too small 
for them, oveiflowed into the desert, thrusting 
forward the Beibei tribes and forcing them to go 
further south, so that by the time of Ibn Khaldun. 
Arab tribes were occupying the border country 
north of the desert. Certain later happenings con- 
tributed to the diffusion of the Arab element, for 
example the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, 
whi«h brought refugees even as far as Shmgit in 
Adrar, and the conquest of the Sudan by the 
Sa c dians at the end of the sixteenth century A. D. 
The Arab expansion has gone on into our own 
times; witness, for example, the settlement in 
Bordu about 1820 of the AwlSd Sulaiman (Uled 
Sliman), who came from the shores of the Gulf 
of Sidra. The existence of fairly active commercial 
relations between the two sides of the Sahara 
has always contributed to facilitate this infiltration 
From the early centuries of the Hidjra, caravan 
routes connected Fezzan with Tchad, Southern 
Tunisia with Nigei ia, and the extreme Maghrib 
with the empire of Ghana. In the seventh cen- 
tury A. H. Walata was in regular connection with 
Morocco and Tuat, Kanem with Ifriklya. In the 
sixteenth century a. d. Timbuktu traded with 
Morocco and Tunisia; in the nineteenth the 
routes from Tripoli to BornG and Wadat were 
still busy and Arab traders were settled at all 
the caravan stations. 

This Arab and Berber penetration has, however, 
been checked from time to time by leturn offen- 
sives by the SGdanese. At more than one period, 
indeed, negro empires have extended over the 
Sahara. The Soninke empire of QhSna stretched 


over all Mauritania; the Mande empire reached 
to TuSt; the authority of the Sultans of Kanem 
has been recognised around Wargla, that of the 
Askia of Gao even to beyond Timbuktu. 

Ihis ebb and flow of peoples has left its trace 
in the present ethnography of the Sahara. We 
find in it the elements of white and black, either 
pure or altered by mixture in different degrees. 
The first, numerically the most important, is re- 
presented by the Arabs and the Tuareg [q. v.]. 
In spite of the differences of origin and of language 
which distinguish them, they both present some 
features in common. They lead the same kind of 
life, a purely nomadic one, to which a kind of 
secular selection has wonderfully adapted them; 
as regards politics, they have not advanced be- 
yond the rudimentary organisation into tribes and 
confederacies of tribes. Their geographical areas, 
however, are quite distinct The Tuareg predo- 
minate in the Central Sahara from which they 
have advanced, gradually mixing more and more 
with black blood, as far as the bend of the Niger. 
The Arabs predominate on the frontiers of the 
Maghrib and especially m the western Sahara, 
which they have arabicised, and where their mter- 
mairiage with the Berbers has given birth to a 
mixed population, the Moors. The families who 
have preserved their Arab descent almost intact 
and who bear, as a rule, the name of “Hasan”, 
constitute an aristocracy among them, while the 
other sections of the population, with the excep- 
tion of some groups of SanhSdja and Almoravid 
descent, are treated as an inferior caste (cf. the 
article MAURITANIA). 

The black population also includes elements of 
various origins. The aboriginal population, gradu- 
ally thrust back by the whites, seems to be re- 
presented at the piesent day only by the Tibu 
[q. v.], who, numbering barely 10,000 or so, 
occupy Tibesti and the neighbouring regions [see 
the article iibesti]. The vast majority consists of 
individuals of different ongins (Hausa, BornEans, 
etc.), whose ancestors were settled m the Sahara 
as the result of the Sudanese conquests, or who 
have been brought into the country as slaves. 
The intermarriage of these negroes among them- 
selves and with Berbers seems to have given 
birth to a particular type, the “hartani” (piur.: 
harratm ), among whom black blood predominates; 
they play a very important part in the economy 
of the Sahara, especially in the villages and oases 
of the Northern Sahara. In contrast to the essen- 
tially nomadic white, the black is a settler; he 
cultivates the oases, a work for which the whites 
are unfitted by their inclinations as well as their 
physiological organisation. The black tiller of the 
soil secures for the nomads the means of subsi- 
stence, without which they could not do, but he 
is kept by them, whether Arab or Berber, in a 
state of dependency and service. 

If it has not opposed an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to the relations between the Mediterranean 
region and the SGdSn, the Sahara has been no 
more a barrier to the diffusion of IslSm, the pro- 
gress of which coincides with that of the white 
element in the desert. Introduced into FezzSn in 
the first century a. h., IslSm was spread by the 
Arab traders, who frequented the caravan routes 
and commercial centres, and by the nomad Ber- 
bers, like the Lam{a and the Lam(Una. The con- 
quests of the Almoravids gained for IslSm a vlst 
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area in the western Sahara and up to the borders 
of the SQd 5 n. This Islam, quite superficial by the 
way, like that still professed by the Tuaieg, al- 
lowed traces of previous beliefs and practices 
contradictory to Koranic law to go on; on the 
other hand, it met with centres of resistance like 
the Tuat, where Judaeo-Berbers maintained them- 
selves till the fifteenth centuiy A. D. At this period 
the religious revival which began in North Africa 
had its repercussions in the Sahara. Marabouts and 
Shorfa, coming for the most pait from Morocco, 
appeared in all places of any importance, exter- 
minated all who differed from them, preached the 
orthodox doctrine and themselves became founders 
of Marabout factions, whose members enjoyed 
great mateual and moral prestige. The activity 
of the religious brotherhoods became added to 
that of individuals, and is still felt at the present 
day. The western Sahara is under the influence 
of brotheihoods attached to the KSdiriya order 
and, in a smaller degree, to the Tidjanlya; the 
eastern Sahara to that of the SanUsiya. 

Bibliography . H. Barth, Travels and 
Discoveries in North and Central Africa , Lon- 
don, 1857 — 58, R. Chudeau, Le Sahara Sou - 
danais , Pans 1909, H. Duveyriei, Les Touareg 
du Nord , Paris 1864; Escayrac de Lauture, 
Le desert et le Soudan , Paris 1853 , E. F. Gautier, 
Le Sahara algenen , Paris 1908, do., Le Sahara , 
Paris 1923; Le Ch&teher, L' Islam dans V Afn- 
que occidental, Paris 1899, G. Rohlfs , Qucr 
durch Aftika, Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan , 
Berlin 1879. See also the bibliographies to the 
articles quoted. (G. Yver) 

SAHARANPUR, a city of northern India, 
situated in 29 0 57' N. and 77 0 33' E , was founded 
about 1340, in the reign of Muhammad b Tughlak, 
and was named after a local Muhammadan saint, 
Shah Haran tishti The city and distnct suffered 
severely during the invasion of Timur, and in 1526 
Babur traversed them on his way to Panipat, and 
some local Mughal colonies trace their origin to 
his followers Muslim influence gained much by 
the proselytizing zeal of c Abd al-Kuddus, who 
ruled the district until the reign of Akbar. In the 
reigns of Djahanglr and Shah DjahSn, Saharan pQr 
was a favourite summer resort of the court, 
owing to the coolness of its climate and the 
abundance of game m its neighborhood. Nur 
DjahSn had a palace in the village of Nurnagar, 
which perpetuates hei name, and the royal hunting 
seat, Padghah Mahall, was built for Shah Djahan 
After the death of Awrangzlb the district suffered 
severely from the mioads of the Sikhs, who mas- 
sacred Hindus and Muslims indiscriminately, until, 
in 1716, they were temporarily crushed by the 
imperial authority. The upper Do 5 b then passed 
into the hands of the Sayyids of Barha, and on 
their fall m 1721 into those of several favourites. 
In 1754 Ahmad Shah Durrani conferred it on the 
Rohilla, Nadjlb Khan, as a reward for his services 
at the battle of Kotila. Before his death, m 1770, 
it was overrun by Sikhs and MarathSs. His son 
Zabit Kh 5 n revolted from Dihli, but was reconciled, 
and his son Ghulam Kadir, who succeeded him 
in 1785, established a strong government and dealt 
firmly with the Sikhs. He was a coarse and brutal 
chief and in 1788 he blinded the emperor Shah 
c Alam and was justly mutilated and put to death 
b^ Sindhya SahSranpUr remained nominally in 
the hands of the Mar&thBs, but actually m those 


of the Sikhs, until its conquest and occupation 
by the British after the fall of ‘Aligarh and the 
battle of Dihli in 1803. 

Bibliography Abu’l-Fadl, A 3 tn-i-Akbart 
(trans. Blochmann and Jarrett) (Calcutta 1873 — 
1894); Tuzuk-i-Di ahangiri (trans. Rogers and 
Beveridge) (London 1909), c Abd al-Hamld Lahurl, 
Pddshahnama (Calcutta 1867 — 8), W. Irvine, 
The Later Mughals , edited by Jadunath Sark&r; 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1908. 

_ (T. W. Haig) 

SAHIB, the participial form of s-h-b, to 
be the companion of, meant originally to be on 
equal terms of friendship, and was especially used 
of all those who came into contact with Muhammad, 
and died in the faith of Islam [cf the art. Ashab], 
But also in Muslim literature it often has the 
common meaning of companion. Muhammad calls 
himself sahibukum when he addresses his com- 
panions, and the Kaisar is called Sahib al-Rum , 
the governor of al-Busra Sahib al-Bu$ra By 167 
= 783/84 the Caliph al-Mahdl created an Inquisitor 
and gave to him the title of Sahib al-Zariadika. 
Still, for Governors, the term Hakim was preferred. 
It is probable that the sacred association with the 
Prophet’s Companions led to this preference. 

The term Sahib is used universally m India 
to-day to designate Euiopeans, and is a formal 
mark of respect. When applied to Indians of high 
station it is an added honour, e. g Khan Sahib. 

Curiously enough the Arabic feminine form is 
seldom in use, and not in an honorific sense. In 
the Creed of Al-Ash c arl (Spitta, Zur Geschichte 
Al-Ash c ari's , p. 133 sqq ) he says of God “He 
has taken to Himself no companion (sShiba)”. 
This use, however, is veiy exceptional. In India 
at present the feminine is obtained by prefixing 
Madam, with an elided d, and pronouncing mem- 
sahib , and this is the form by which all European 
women are addressed. 

On the use of sahib m the Mekkan dialect, 
cf. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekkantsche Spnckwortcr , 
N°. 23 

Bibliography D B. Macdonald, Muslim 
Theology (London 1903), Index, I. in. R. 
A. Nicholson, Literal y History of the Arabs 
(London 1907), W. Muir, The Caliphate (Edin- 
burgh 1915) (T Croutiier Gordon) 

SAHIB KIRAN, a title, meaning “Lord of the 
(auspicious) conjunction” Kiran means a con- 
junction of the planets, Kiran al-sddain (cf. the 
art Sa c dXn) a conjunction of the two auspicious 
planets (Jupiter and Venus), and Kiran al-nah<ain 
a conjunction of the two inauspicious planets 
(Saturn and Mars). In the title the word refers, 
of course, to the former only. The Persian i of 
the i ifd fa is omitted, as in Sahib-dil , by fakk-t- 
idafa . The title was first assumed by the Amir 
TlmUr, who is said to have been born under a 
fortunate conjunction, but with whom its assump- 
tion was, of course, an afterthought. After his 
death poets and flatterers occasionally applied it 
to lesser sovereigns, even to so insignificant a 
ruler as BurhSn Nizam Shah II, of Ahmadnagar, 
but it was officially assumed by Tfmflr’s descen- 
dant, the emperor §h 5 h ^ah 5 n, who styled him- 
self Sahib Kiran-i- Thant, “the second Lord of 
the Conjunction”. 

Sahib-Ktran was also, in Persia, where it has since 
been corrupted into Kiran or Kran , the name of a 
coin of 1000 dinars , the tenth part of a tUmZn. 
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(T W. Haig) 

sound, free from defect or blemish, is 
the name given to (a) a tradition whose chain 
of guarantors or transmittors is unassailable, 
and (b) the collections which contain nothing 
but $ahih traditions, namely those compiled by 
al-Bukharl [q v., 1. 783] and Muslim b. al- 
HadjdjSdj. 

(a) The fahih tradition, according to al-Djur- 
djanl (d. 816) embraces categories so wide apart 
as the tnusnad (suppoited by authorities resting 
on the prophet) and the fard (peculiar to one 
district or one reportei). 

(b) The §ahih of al-Bukh 5 ri contains 7,397, or, 
accoiding to other authorities, 7,295 traditions 
These were selected by the author from the 
600,000 hadith current in his day and the 200,000 
it is asserted that he memorized. A remarkable 
feature of his Sahih is the chapter heading or 
tard/ama which is often tendencious and some- 
times misleading; e. g. when he prefaces a tradi- 
tion which professes to record the equal efficacy 
of a pilgrimage to the mosques of Mecca, Medina 
and Jerusalem with the words “Of the supenonty 
of prayer in the mosques of Mecca and Medina”. 
{Bab Fadl al-$alat^ ed. Krehl, 1. 299) 

The contents of Muslim’s $ahih are practically 
the same as al-Bukhari’s except that the isnads 
differ considerably ; and instead of the chapter 
headings so characteristic of al-Bukh&iI, the author 
gives us a valuable preface m which he discusses 
the conditions which a tradition must fulfil before 
it can be regarded as authentic 

Both works (al-Bukhari’s more systematically) 
are planned to provide, where possible, apostolic 
hadith on which to ground the existing laws and 
regulations of Islftm. So great waxed the reputa- 
tion! of al-Bukharl’s Sahih that it was regarded 
as a charm against shipwreck and other calamities 
and the author’s tomb became the resort of be- 
lieveis in distress. 

Bibliography Edw. E. Salisbury, Con- 
tributions from original sources to our know- 
ledge of the science of Muslim Tradition , J. 
A 0 £., vii. (1862), p. 60 — 142 and the other 
books cited above, 1. 784 and 11. 194, and 
the writer’s The Traditions of Islam (Oxford 
1924), p. 26—32; 84—88. 

(Alfred Guillaume) 

SAHIL is a reversed word, of the measuie 
/oV instead of the measure maf'ul, and its ori- 
ginal meaning is “abraded (by the sea)”. Hence, 
the shore of the sea or of a great river, a sea- 
shore, sea-coast, or sea-board; also a tract of cul- 
tivated land, with towns or villages, adjacent to 
a sea or great river, and the side of a valley. 

Bibliography : The lexica s. v. 

(T. W. Haig) 

SAHIR, DjelXl, a notable modern Ottoman 
poet and author. Born in 1883 in Constantinople, 
the son of Isma c li HakkI Pasha who died m 
Yemen, he early showed literary inclinations and 
a talent for declamatton % Through his writings he 


was veiy soon able to procure for himself a pro- 
minent position among Turkish men of letters. 
He acted as a teacher of French and of belles- 
lettres and was for a time employed m the For- 
eign Office. Later he acted chiefly as editor of 
various periodicals, e. g. the literary part of the 
Zkerwct-i funiin , the ladies* newspaper Demet 
(the Nosegay), founded by him in 1909 but which 
expired after 7 numbers, the Fe&r-t ati , the Turk 
sozu , the Mutawwer Mukit ', the monthly Btlgi 
(knowledge), also founded by him ( 1913 ) — he 
was piesident of the Turk Bilgi Dtrneyt — , the 
Iktisadiyet MefimiPasy (journal of national eco- 
nomy) (1916), etc. His undeniable flair for prac- 
tical business is in remarkable contrast to his 
sensitive, elegiac, very tender style of poetry. He 
takes first place among the younger poets as 
regards peifection of language and depth of feeling. 
The euphony of his verse is fascinating. As a 
prose writer a simple and brilliant diction best 
fits him. 

With a suie instinct he at once attached him- 
self to the modern school of the Therwet-t funiin 
{Tewfik Fikret — Khalul Ztya) He actively cham- 
pioned the simplification of the language. As 
regards prosody, however, he adhered strictly to 
the old classical form ( c arud ). That for a period 
he also wrote in the national metre which counts 
the syllables ( parmak hisdbi ), obeying the national 
tendency, was only an interlude. His early period 
of extravagant and fantastic descriptions of nature 
was followed by a transition to psycho-analysis. 
His true spheie, in which he is considered a 
master, is woman and love, which he sings m an 
inexhaustible variety of ways. He celebrates them 
in inspired, indeed feverishly tender poems. For 
him “the poem is a woman and woman a poem”. 
This praise of woman is done in a perfectly pure, 
morally noble and ideal way. Only reluctantly 
does he turn to other themes, although here also 
he has produced many fine poems. A certain ten- 
dency to the morbid, to weltschmerz, foreboding 
of death and longing for death is strongly marked 
in him. It is no wonder that many, while fully 
recognising the merits of his charming personality, 
cannot regard him as a poet such as New-Turkey 
needs in her period of transition. 

With the constitution a somewhat more vigorous 
national tone entered his work. Since then he has 
been above all a champion of women’s rights, 
for which he fights with tongue and pen. He 
was president of the Fedfrr-i ati (the coming dawn), 
Sturm und Drang club, which, comprising about 
20 men of letters of the tfcerwet-i funiin circle, 
endeavoured to control the direction of develop- 
ment of Turkish literature but collapsed owing 
to internal dissentions after only seven months. 
Besides numerous poems and articles in the most 
varied papers and periodicals he has published 
the following books : a collection of poems en- 
titled Bey ad Kolgeler (“White Shadows”) ( 1325 ) 
and the collections of mingled prose and poetry 
entitled Buhran (“ Crisis") ( 1325 ) and StySh 
(“black”) ( 1328 ), all in the series, so important 
for modern literature , called Edebiylit-i gjedlde 
Kutub-kJyxnesi (Nos. t 3, 19 and 27 ); and a work 
entitled SfmGn. His Istambol ilun metfuth. nam- 
zedleritniz , published anonymously in 1335 , con- 
tains political and satirical verses. 

Bibliography : gfcihSb ed-Dln SUlaimto, 
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1328, p. 376 — 7; Newsal-i mtlli , Constantinople 
1330, p. 243—247; Ra 3 if Nedjdet, Llayat-i 
Edeblye , 1909 — 1922, Constantinople 1922, p. 
44 — 45 an< * 169 — 170, Resold Xhuraiya, Ede - 
biyat-i Diedide and the Kyrtfat-t edeblye (ed. 
by Qjel&l Sahir and Mehmed Fu 5 5d), both the 
latter Constantinople 1328; dsterretchische Rund- 
schau , vol. 46; part 6^ Vienna 1916: Jus 
dem Osmanenretche. Ltterartsche Beitrage , ge- 
sammelt von L^elUl Sahir \ M. Hartmann, Un - 
politische Brief e aus der Turkei , Leipzig 1910; 
do., Aus der neueren osmanischen Dtchtung , 
M.S.O.S. As., xix, Berlin 1916, p. 154 — 166; 
xxi., ibid. 1918, p. 43 — 44; do., Dichter der 
neuen Turket, Berlin 1919, p. 88 — 91; O. 
Hachtmann, Die turkische Liter atur des 20. 
Jahrhunderts , Leipzig 1916, p. 29 — 30; Th. 
Menzel, Dte turktsche Literatur, in Hmneberg’s 
Kultur der Gegenwart, Leipzig 1924, p. 316. 

(Th Menzel) 

SAHL b. HARUN, an Arab author and poet 
who flourished at the end of the second and 
beginning of the third century a. h (== beginning 
of the ninth century a. d ). According to the 
Fthttsf, he was of Persian descent and bom in 
DastmaisSn, between Basra and Wasit Al-Husri 
makes him come from MaisSn, which is quite near 
it, and gives him also the kunya Aba c Amr (on 
the margin of the c /kd, 11. 190). The name of his 
grandfather is variously given Ramnily, RShylin 
(both in the Fihrtst) or RahiyUnl (al-Djahiz, Ki tab 
al-Bayan, i. 24, cf also van Vloten’s note to 
p. 10 of his edition of al-Djahiz’ Kitab al-Bukhall i') 
Sahl later settled in Basra from which he is said 
to have taken his msba (al-Husri), the Fihnst, 
however, calls him al-Dastmaisanl. Exact 
details of his life are lacking and we have to rely 
mainly on anecdotal references. He held high 
offices m the Chancellery at the Caliph’s couit. 
We find him already m the reign of HarUn al- 
Rashld, secretary to the Barmecid Yahya b. Khalid, 
whom he is said to have succeeded as sahib al- 
dawawln (Ibn Badrfin). Whether he retained this 
high office under al-Amln, we do not know, but 
under al-Ma^mUn he was again m great esteem 
although the latter had at first little regard for 
him. By revealing his Shu c ubl predilections, he then 
gained the Caliph’s favour Along with other men 
of letters such as Sa c Id b H5rUn and Salm (01 
SalmS, cf. Fihrtst) he was engaged by al-Ma ? mun 
in his treasury or house of wisdom 
( k&tzanat al-Hikma, Dar al-Hikma ). 

Sahl b. Harfln was a fanatical adherent of the 
§hu c nblya [q. v.]; it was no doubt as such that 
he gained the favour of the Barmecid YahyS, 
whom he praises in some much quoted lines for 
his abstcniousness, just as the same sentiments 
later gained him favour with al-Ma J mlin (cf. the 
anecdote m al-Husri, op. cit .). Together with Ibn 
al-Mukaffa c and others, Sahl belongs to those au- 
thors who continued Persian tradition in Arabic 
literature. As an author, Sahl was popular in his 
day for two kinds of literary product. He wrote 
a KitUb Thalia wa- c Afra (so in the Fthrist ; 
other sources give very varied spellings of these 
words), m this work he imitates the celebrated 
book of fables Kallla wa-Dimna [q. v.] by ma- 
king animals speak and also retaining its divi- 
sions into sections. Al-Husri (op. cit.) gives a 
few quotations from this book. Sahl was next 
famous for his praise of avarice and misers. The 


only work of his that has survived is a Risalat al - 
Bukhala'\ it is incorporated in the ‘/^(m. 335 r^.) 
and forms the beginning of the Kttab al-BukhalU J 
of Djfihiz. In this Rtsala Sahl defends avarice or 
rather wise frugality and economy, the rational 
form of avarice, as al-JTjahiz says. It is dedicated 
to Sahl’s nephews who had reproached him with 
some remarks he had made in praise of avarice. 
It is very probable that these remarks were made 
in the Kttab Thalia wa- c Afra, as is suggested by 
the above mentioned passage m al-Husri. Sahl 
was (according to al-Djahiz, al-Bukhala', p. 1x4) 
with Abu Rahman al-Thawrf the first to devote 
a special book to avarice; this style of book was 
later imitated by several authors, e. g. by al-gjahiz 
himself. Goldziher sees in his praise of avarice a 
Shu'ubl attack on the national Arab virtue of 
generosity. He is also said to have written several 
Rasa'll on this subject and al-Husri thinks he 
wished to show his literary power thereby. An 
anecdote repoits that the vizier al-Hasan b. Sahl 
[q. v.], who had sent him by Sahl a treatise on 
avarice dedicated to him, replied that he had 
taken the lesson given him to heart ; and therefore 
did not send him the expected reward. 

The list of Sahl’s other works is given in the 
Fihrtst , al-Dj5hiz ( Kttab al-Bayan, 1. 24) mentions 
three: Kitab al-Ikhwan (in the Fthrist. K. 
Asbastyus f l Ittihad al-Ikhwan), K. al-Masa'tl 
(perhaps the same as K. Dtwan al-Rasaftl of the 
Fthrist ) and K al-Makhzumt wa ’ l-Hudhaliya 
(the same in the Fthrist) The greater part of his 
works presumably belonged to the domain of 
belles-lettres ; the Kitab Tadbir al-Mulk wa 
’ 1-SiySsa mentioned in the last place in the Fthrist 
show's, however, that Sahl also dealt with political 
science He was also esteemed as a poet, as some 
poems of his quoted by various authois show. 
Accoiding to the Fihrtst, however, he did not 
leave more than 50 pages of poetry Besides his 
reputation as a wit, he seems to have achieved 
fame as a connoisseur (anecdote in Ibn Khallikan) , 
indeed, in Arabic literature there is connection 
between the Btikhala 5 and the Akala 

Sahl b. Harun found his greatest admirer and 
successor in his younger contemporary al-Dj ah 1 z 
[q. v.] who even published several books under 
his name and in his K. al-Bukhala 5 followed him 
in taking avarice as his subject. He praises Sahl 
as a brilliant representative of all branches of 
literature (K. al-Bayan, loc. cit.)', whether he was 
personally acquainted with him is a doubtful 
question. Sahl’s name later became widely known 
through the 1001 Nights. 

Bibhogr aphy' al-Fihnst, ed. Fltigel, p. 1 20 
etc,; Hadjcbl Khalifa, Kashf al-Zunun, ed. Flii- 
gel, v. 238 sq.\ al-Qjahiz, al-Bayan wa ’ l-Tab - 
yin, Bal5k 1313, i. 30, 11. 150, do, Kitab 
al-Bukhall , ed. van Vloten, Leiden 1900; 
Ibn c Abd Rabbihi, aNlkd al-Far'td, Bulak 1293, 
ni. 335 sq. ; al-Husri, Zahr al-Adab wa Tharnr 
al-Albab (on the margin of the z Ikd), li. 190 sq., in. 
142; Ibn Badrun, Shark Kafidat Ibn c Abdun, 
ed. Dozy, Leiden 1846, p. 243 sq . ; Ibn Khalli- 
k&n, Wafayftt al-A c yan, ed. Wttstenfeld, N°. 
226, Fasc. lii. 29 sq. ; al-Mas c ndl, Murugj al- 
Hhfihab, Paris 186^-77, i. 159; al-Mubarrad, 
al-K Until, ed. Wright, Leipzig 1864, p. 523; 
Goldziher, Mohammedanische Studten, i. 14, 
1 61 ; Silvestre de Sacy in the N.E., x. 139, 
160, 173 sq., 267; Brockelmann, G. A.L., i. 516; 
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Iranian influence on Moslem Literature , transl. 

from the Russian of M. Inostranzew by G. K. 

Nairman, Bombay 1918, p. 32, 169 sq. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

SAHL al-TUSTARI, abU muhammad sahl 
b. c abdallXh b. yUnus, a Sunni theologian and 
mystic, whose language was Arabic, born at Tustar 
(al-Ahw 5 z) in 203 (818) and died in exile at 
Basra m 283 (896). 

A pupil, through his master Ibn Sawwar, of 
strict Sunnis like ThawiI and AbU c Amr b. al- c Ala 3 , 
Sahl was above all an ascetic of a very strict 
moral discipline. He was also a theologian with 
a vast store of intellectual knowledge. 

Of his life, apparently quiet and solitary, only 
one detail is known: his exile to Basra at the 
time of the revolt of the Zindj (about 261=874) 
when the Silama 0 of al-Ahwaz condemned his 
doctrinal treatise on the obligatory character 
of contrition {tawba fard). 

Sahl wrote nothing, but his “thousand sayings”, 
collected and edited by his pupil, Muhammad 
Ibn Salim (d 297/909), presented sufficient dog- 
matic coherence to give rise to a theological 
school, the SSlimlya [q. v ]. It is from Sahl 
that this school derives its characteristics, experi- 
mental introspection practicing the rites of worship 
and a technical semi-gnostic vocabulary tending 
to monism. 

Sahl’s argumentation is purely dialectic ( istidlal , 
afl, far*) like that of the mutakallimUn; he 
does not yet argue m syllogisms in the Greek 
fashion as his old pupil Halladj [q. v.] was to do 
after leaving him. In psycho-physics he teaches 
that man is composed of four elements ( hayat , ruh, 
nur , (in), that the ruh is superior to the nafs 
(against the view of the Hellenisers) and that it 
survives after death (against the view of Mubarrad). 

In Kur 5 amc exegesis each verse has four meanings, 
literal ( zahir ), allegorical ( batiri ), moral ( hadd ) 
and anagogical ( mutfalcf ), he admits the Imam! 
theory of d/afr. The examples of the prophets 
should be meditated upon in order that we may 
gradually attain their state of soul. 

Foi Sahl, as for Ibn Karram and al-A§h c arI, 
the ^Islamic community” comprises all believers, 
provided they turn towards the kibla (the Sunni 
view; opposed to that of the Mu c tazills and 
ImSmis). The word “faith” ( tman ) signifies at once 
acquiescence with the lips ( kawl ), conformity of 
conduct f^amal), identity of intention ( niya ) and 
inner enjoyment of the real ( yakin ). 

The true worshipper of God ought first to obey 
the state and strictly observe the rites: “to love 
is to extend obedience” (al-Tustarl, also, said 
*perinde ac cadaver"). He is bound to produce 
actions, m imitation of the Prophet (semi-Mu c tazilI 
notion of iktisab , opposed to the quietist tawakkul 
of Sfiaklk and Ibn Karr 3 m), but he ought continually 
to turn towards God ( Allah kiblat al-niyd) with 
incessant contrition ( tawba fard fi hull wakt ). 
The analysis that Sahl makes of the stages of the 
voluntary act, derived from that of al-MuhSsibl and 
adopted by al-Ghazilll, remains classic. In the 
supreme degree the ascetic “expatriated” from the 
world ought to possess the essential reality of 
God ( yakin ) beyond rites^of worship {gjyxyba 
bi ' l-madhkur c an al-dh.ikr)\ an adumbration of the 
HallSdjI doctrine of mystic union. 

In eschatology Sahl uses with discretion the 
semi-gnostic data of ImSnft origin; the “column 


of light” ( c amiid al-nur, c adl mabhfak bihi ), a 
kind of “mass of primordial adoration”, composed 
of all the souls of saints to be (as opposed to 
ordinary men, adamtyUn ), an adumbration of the 
nur muhammadlya of the later mystics. The saints 
alone are predestined to possess strr al-rubublya 
or sirr al-ana , “mystery of the sovereign per- 
sonality”, or “divine right to say H 1 ”. This idea is 
an adumbration of the huwa huwa [q. v ]. From 
it Sahl deduced the probability of final rehabili- 
tation for Satan; an idea later developed by Ibn 
al- c ArabI and c Abd al-Karlm Ejlll [q. v.]. 

The ^?*£r-foimula which Shaikh San&sl ascribes 
to Sahl (Salsabtl, s.v Suhullya) is of modern origin. 

Bibliography . Sahl al-Tustari, Tafslr , ed. 
Na c s 5 nl, Cairo 1326 (artificial compilation); 
Abu ’ 1 -Kasim al-Sakalli (who wrote in KairawSn 
in 390/999 and also left a { ifat al-awlty<?), 
Shark w(i-bayan lima ashkal mtn katam Sahl , 
and KitZib al-mu'arada wa'l-radd c ala ahl al - 
fir ah mm kalam Sahl , MS. Kopr. 727, Stambul; 
al-Hudjwirl, Ka$hf al-mah&ub , transl. Nichol- 
son, London 1911, Index, s. v ; R. Hartmann, 
a I /fuse hair is Darstellung des Suf Hums, Berlin 
1914, Index, s. v ; L. Massignon, Essai sur 

les origines de la mystique musulmane , 

Paris 1922, p. 264 — 70, do., La passion d'al • 
Hallaj , Pans 1922, Index, s. v. 

(L. Massignon) 

al-SAHM, the arrow, a. Geometrical term. 
If one erects a perpendicular cbm the middle 
of a chord of an arc, which reaches to the arc, 
this is called al-sahm, the versed sine ( al-foaib 
al-ma'kus) of the arc ab\ the sine ( al-fcaib al - 
mustazvi), which corresponds to our sine, is a c 
(see — in addition to many 
other passages — Mafatlh 
al-Ulum (ed. v. Vlotenj, 
p. 205. The versed sine 
played a much more impor- 
tant part m the older mathematics from the Hindus 
onwards than it does m modem mathematics (cf. 
e. g. A. von Braunmiihl, Geschichte der Trigono- 
metric). Sine and versed sine are measured in the 
parts of the Tadius of the circle, the latter being 
taken as equal to 60 parts or =1. 

b. Astrological term: Ibn al-Kiftl says that 
the expression sahm al - ghatb (the arrow, the hitting 
of the secret of the future, see op . cit., p. 327, 
338, 410) is astrological. (E. Wiedemann) 

c . Astronomical term: Surat al-ESmt, con- 
stellation of Sagittarius, and also al-Kaws , 
bow of Sagittarius (cross-bow), a southern con- 
tellation of the ecliptic, which, according tos 
Ptolemy and the Arabs, consists of 31 stars 
mainly of southern latitude, which are almost all 
of the 3 rd to 6 th degrees of magnitude. Ptolemy 
gives only star 24 of Sagittarius (Arabic: rukbat 
al-yad al-yusra, elbow of the left arm) the magni- 
tude 2 — 3 , while al-BlrEnl (al-KHnun al~Mas c udi, 
Berl. MS. 275, fol. 205^) gives magnitude 2 for stars 
24 and 23 ( ka c b al-yad al-yusra = knuckle of 
the left hand); of Sagittarius in Ulug Beg, however, 
except star 3 of Sagittarius ( 'ala 'l-hfintb al- 
gjanUbi min al-kaws = the one south of the bow), 
which, accoidmg to him, is 3 — 2 in magnitude, 
they are only of the 3rd or lower degrees of 
magnitude. This 20 1 Sagittarii is really of 1.9 
magnitude (on t 'UrkUb al-rami see C. A. Nallino, 
Opus astronomicum , ii. 163). The following stars 
af Sagittarius are also noteworthy : Na\l al-sahm 
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= point of the arrow, and the so-called “eye of 
the archer”, c Ain al-taml , or, according to al- 
BlrGnl (oft. ctt.\ al-Sahtftb al-mudd'af c ala 'Uain 
= the nebulous double-star which is in the eye. 
Neither in al*Blram nor in Ulug-Beg is there any 
mention of ostnches (the ostrich going to drink 
and coming back from drinking) which are men- 
tioned by L. Ideler (see below). 

Among the Greeks Sagittarius was called 6 
tc% 6 tw, among the Romans Sagittarius, Sagittifer 
and Arcitenens. There is no evidence that the an- 
cient ^Egyptians or Babylonians knew of al-Kaws 
as a bow-constellation. The bow-constellation of 
the latter was the bow shaped- group of stars 
t $ r Cams majons + k A Puppis. 

B tb lio gr aft hy . L. Ideler, Untersuchungen 
uber den Ursftrung und die Bedentung der 
Sternnamen (Berlin 1809), p 183 — 191, F. W. 
V. Lach, Anleitung zur Kenntniss der Stern - 
nahmen (Leipzig 1796), p. 83; al-Sufl, Des- 
cription des etoiles fixes comftcsce au milieu du 
dixieme stecle de notre ere par Abd al-Rahman 
al-Sufi , transl by H. C. F. C. Schjellerup (St. 
Petersburg 1874), p. 30; E. B. Knobel, Ulugh 
Beg's Catalogue of Stars (Washington 1917), 
p. 40, 105. - (C. Schoy) 

§AHNA, a little township in the Persian 
province of Kermanshah on the great road 
between KangS war and BlsutUn. The distuct of 
Sa^na contains about 28 villages inhabited by 
settled Turks belonging to the tribe of Khoda- 
bandelG (of Hamadan) At Sahna there are a few 
Ahl-i-Hakk (see the article c alI ilahI), who are 
in touch with their spiritual superiors in Dinawai 
(see dLnawar), a frontier district in the north. 
Sahna must not be confused with Senne, the ca- 
pital of the Persian piovince of Kuidistan, the 
former residence of the Walls of Ardilan [q v ]. 
Quite near Sahna on the steep bank of the stream 
are two funerary chambers carved out of the rock 
and dating in all probability from the Achaemenid 
period. A Sahna (with 5, not with near An- 
bar [q. v.] is mentioned by Yakut. 

Bibliography . E. Flandin, Voyage en Perse , 
Pans 1851, i. 413; Cirikov in the Putevoi 
journal of 1848 — 1852, St Petersburg 1875, was 
the first to give a description of the two tombs, 
Rabmo, Kermanchah RMM , vol. xxxvm , March 
1920, p. 1 — 40; E Herzfeld, Am Tor von 
Asien , Berlin 1 920, p. 8 (detailed description 
of the ^principal tombs. (V Minorsky) 

SAHNUN, c Abd al-SalAm b. Sa c Il> it. HabIb 
al-TanUkhi , was nicknamed Sahnun after the 
name of a sprightly bird on account of his quick 
wit. His father Sa c id had come as a soldier from 
Huns to Kairawan, where Sahnun was born in 
160 = 776/77. Apparently his father was not rich 
but SahnQn enjoyed the teaching of the best 
scholars of his native city, especially al-Buhlul b. 
Rashid (d. 183, Ibn FarhGn, p. 104), and when 
Sahnun went to Tunis to pursue his studies there 
his teacher wrote a letter of recommendation to 
c AlI b. ZiySd (d. 183) in consequence of which 
c AlI, out of respect for al-BuhlQl, used to come 
to the lodgings of Sahnun to teach him what he 
had learned fiom Mslik. In the year 178, ac- 
cording to his son Muhammad, he went to Egypt 
to study under the pupils of Malik b. Anas and 
met there c Abd al-RahmSn b. al-Kfisim, Ibn Wahb 
and Ashhab, who were prominent followers of 
MSlik. This was the year before the death of 


Mfilik and Sahnun had brought with him from 
Kairawan the portions of the Muwatfc? of Malik 
which Anas b. al-Fuiat had heaid under the master. 
When some questions arising out of the study of 
the Muwatfc? were discussed before c Abd al- 
RahmSn b. al-Kasim, SalinGn required further in- 
formation and he was asked why he did not travel 
to hear Malik himself. He replied that his poverty 
and lack of money alone prevented him. This as- 
sociation with c Abd al-Rahman was of far-reaching 
consequences for the spread of the MSlikl school 
of law in the West. Most authorities place the 
journey of Sahnun to the East in 188, but this 
is an evident eiror, as it is also stated that he 
went there during the life of Malik, who died in 
179 A. H. He later had the gratification of tra- 
velling further and pei formed the pilgrimage in 
company of c Abd al-Rahman, Ashhab and Ibn 
Wahb riding on the camel behind the latter. 
Later he visited also al-Med!na and Syria studying 
under the most prominent followers of Malik. 
He returned to Kairawan in 191 and made it his 
calling to spread the doctrines of Malik. Some of 
his biographers state that he was the first who 
introduced these doctnnes into the West, but 
before him c AlI b. ZiySd, al-Buhlul and Asad b. 
al-Fuiat had taught the Muwatta 3 or at least 
parts of it. Sahnun worked out the doctrines m 
a large work, the Mudawwana , the basis of which 
was the text of Asad b. al-Furat, which he com- 
mented by questioning c Abd al-Rahman b. al- 
Kasim upon the most trivial points. Here the 
acumen of Ibn al-Kasim and Sahnun come into 
prominence. Sahnun asks* “Is this point confirmed 
by tradition or the teaching of Malik and Ibn 
al-Kasim answers. “This was the teaching of Ma- 
lik” or “this is my own opinion” (hadhS ra 3 yl)» 
We see that great scope was given m the Mu - 
dawwana to rational judgment and no attempt is 
made to introduce genuine or forged tiaditions 
to affirm a point of law. In consequence the 
Mudawwana is quite a readable book in clear 
language and a safe guide to the genius of the 
compiler and his teacher. When Wahb, a foster- 
brother of Sahnun, died, Ibn Abi ’1-DjawSd, w r ho 
preceded Sahnun in the office of judge, said the 
prayeis and SahnGn refused to say them after 
him because Ibn Abi ’1-Djaw5d was a Mu c tazill. 
When the ruler Ziyadat Allah (reigned 201 — 223) 
heard of this he commanded the governor of 
Kairawan to give him 500 stripes. His wazir C A1I 
b. Humaid hearing this stopped the messenger 
bearing the order and went to the amir to get 
the sentence revoked. He pointed out that al- 
Buhlul had succumbed to a similar punishment (in 
183) inflicted by order of the governor Muham- 
mad b. MukStil. ZiySdat Allah then forgave him. 
During the short usurpation of Ahmad b. al-Agh- 
lab (231 — 232) he introduced the inquisition about 
the creation of the Kur ? 5n and Sahnun fled from 
KairawSn to the hermitage of an ascetic named 
c Abd al-Rahlra at Kasr Ziyad. Ahmad sent a cour- 
tier named Ibn Sultftn to arrest Sahnun, because 
he knew that the latter hated Sahnun, like most 
courtiers, on account of his severe criticism con- 
cerning the licentious life at Court. The male- 
volence of Ahmad, however, made Ibn Sultan to 
lean towards SahnGn. He was apprehended and 
led captive to KairawSn, but when they were 
about a mile from the city they received news 
that Muhammad b. al-Aghlab had regained his 
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power and that Ahmad had been killed. This I 
caused SahnUn to be liberated. One of the first 
acts of Muhammad b. al-Aghlab was to depose 
the Kadi c Abd Allah Ibn Abi ’1-Eja^ad. This act 
met with the approval of SahnUn, who exclaimed 
in the presence of both : u May God reward the 
amir for freeing the people of their oppiessor”. 
Muhammad now, in 233 A. h., oflfeied the office 
of judge to SahnUn who for a whole year, refused 
to accept it but finally accepted it in Ramadan 
234. He said on that occasion to his daughter 
Khadldja. u To-day thy father has been stabbed 
without a knife”. Others had proposed Sulaiman 
b. c Imr5n for the post, but he refused, saying 
that while SahnUn lived no one else was com- 
petent to fill the office. SahnUn accepted no pre- 
sents or salary from the amir, but defrayed 
his expenses and those of his officials from the 
poll-tax imposed upon non-Muslims. To perform 
his duties as judge undisturbed he had a room 
built adjoining the mosque and admitted only the 
litigants and their witnesses. One of his first acts 
was also to exclude all heretical sects from the 
mosque, as there weie many Sufris, Ibadls and 
Mu c tazills at Kairawan, he was also the first to 
appoint a rcgulai Imam for the mosque and 
the first who placed pledged pioperty with trust- 
worthy persons in the town, while up to his time 
pledges had been kept in the house of the ju^ge. 
Sahnun as a judge treated all parties with the 
utmost courtesy and did his utmost to appease 
any fears of litigants and witnesses by telling 
them to say fiankly what they knew In answering 
legal questions he was veiy careful, as he believed 
that hasty replies led to more trouble than any- 
thing else. Biographeis of later times know of 
many karamat (blessings accruing through his in- 
fluence), which proves the veneration in which he 
was held. He died on Sunday the 6 th or 7 th of 
Radjab, 240 A. 11. and his death in spite of his 
great age caused general consternation in Kairawan. 
Brockelmann in his Histoiy of Arabic Liteiature 
says that it was due to Asad b. ai-Furat and Ibn 
al-Kasim that the doctrine of Malik spread in the 
West, but, as already mentioned, the merit is prin- 
cipally due to the work of Sahnun in arranging and 
publishing the Mudawwana , which, though based 
upon the Muwattc? of Malik, is a much moie 
comprehensive work. Manuscripts are comparatively 
scarce, but the work has been printed in two editions 
in Cairo, one in 4 volumes 4 to printed 1324/5 and 
the other m 16 parts dated 1905/6 in 8 vo 
Theie exist in private hands seven parts written 
on parchment in Kairawan about the year 400, 
which I have been able to consult and which, 
I hope, will find their way into a public library. 

The woik of Sahnun being too laige for quick 
reference was abbreviated by Abo. Muhammad c Abd 
Allah b. Abi Zaid (died 386 A. II.), whose work 
has been printed several times. I have also seen 
an early manuscript written before 400 A. H., 
m private ownership, entitled Mubktasar al-Mu- 
dawwana. This work contains also a few addi- 
tions by Ibn Abi Zaid. Another abbieviation is 
by Abu Sa c ld Khalaf b. al-K5sim al-Azd! al-Bara- 
dhi c I, who was one of the principal pupils of 
Ibn Abi Zaid. He re-arranged the abbreviation 
in the order of the Mudawwana and omitted the 
additions of Ibn Abi Zaid. This work has found 
many commentators (Ibn FarhUn, ed. FSs, p. 1 15). 
Among the many commentaries written upon the 


Mudawwana is one by SahnIIn’s son Muhammad, 
2) by Abu ’1-KSsim c Abd al-Kh5lik al-Suyurl, who 
died m Kairawan in 460. 3) By AbU IshSk c Abd 
al-RahmSn b. Abi c Imiin al-F5sI, who died in 443. 
4) Abu’l-Hasan c AlI b. Muhammad al-Raba% who 
died in Sfax in 478. 5) AbU Muhammad c Abd al- 
Hamid Ibn al-Sa c igh. 6) Abu’l-Hasan c Al! b. Mu- 
hammad al-Zarwill a^ughair, who died in 719. 
The latter’s commentary consists of 12 volumes. 
Abu ’1-Walid Muhammad ,b. Aljmad b. Rughd 
wrote an exposition of difficult passages pi the 
Mudawwana entitled fifl-M ukaddamat al-mumah - 
hidat^ which has been printed in Cano (1325) in 
two vols. 4*o. , 

Bibliograp hy\ c Abd al-Rahm5n b. Mu- 
hammad al-DabbSgh, Mdahm al-Iman (Tunis 
1320-25), li. 49 — 68; Ibn Farhun, Dibafa (Fas), 
p. 1 71 , Ibn ghallikan fed. Wustenfeld), N°. 355 
= Cairo 1310, 1. 291, *Abd al-W aljid al-Marr&- 
kushi (ed. Do$y, Leiden 1847), 20f*; Bayqp al» 
Muglirtb^ ed Dozy, passim ; Khushani (ed. Madrid 
1914), p. 101, 107, 108 and 156 of *he Arabi6 
text; Houdas, Centenairt de VEcole des Langues 
Ortent Vivantes (principally after Dabbagh) , 
Brockelmann, <7. A, Z., 1 177; Vincent, £tudes 
sur la lot tnusulmane , Introduction the Cairo 
editio_n 1324/5, vol 1. 63 — 65/ (F. KreNKOW) 
SAHUL, a village in South Arabia, la 
Bilad al-Kala c m the Yemen, half a day’s journey 
from ZafSr. Sahul, which was called 
Yemen on account of its wealth in con^was 
celebrated for the Sahul! cloaks ( sahullya ) made 
there of white cotton. 

Bibhogi aphy' al-Hamdanl, §ifat azlrat 
al'Arab, ed. D. II Muller, Leiden 1884 — 1891, 
p. 107, al-MukaddasI, B. G.A ., ui. 98, al-Mas- 
c udl, B.G.A. , via. 281; Yakut, Mu^djam (ed. 
Wustenfeld), 111. 50, Maraud al-It(iHf , ed. T. 
G J. Juynboll, Leiden 1853, 11. 15; al-Bakrl, 
MtPdjam^ ed. Wustenfeld, Gottingen 1876, ii. 
767 ; A Sprenger, Die Post - und Reiserouten 
des 0 ) tents ( Abh . f d. Kunde d. Morgenlandes 
III/3, Leipzig 1864), p. 190, 147, 154, do., Du 
alte Geogtaphte 4 rabiens , Berlin 1875, 73, 184 
_ (Adolf Grohmann) 

SAHYUN. [See sihyawn] 

?ATB, MIrza Muhammad c AlT, whose takhallu\ 
was Sa 3 ib, a Persian poet, born about 1012 
(1603) near Isfahan, hence called Isfahan!, though 
also called Tabriz!, because his father Mirza c Abd 
al-Rahim came from Tabriz This c Abd al-Rahlm 
moved to c Abbasabad near Isfahan, where he was 
appointed kadkhuday of the merchants of c Abb5sa- 
bad. Ilaklm Ruknay! Kashi and Hakim Shifa 3 ! Isfa- 
han! are mentioned as Sakb’s masters in poetry. He 
spent a considerable time m India, where the go- 
vernor of Kabul, Zafar Kh&n, became his patron 
and obtained his introduction to the court of Shah 
Djahan. lie aftei wards followed Zafar Kh5n to Kash- 
mli, whence he ultimately returned home to Persia. 
Shah c Abbas II gave him the title Mahku ’ l-Shu 
c ara 3 . He died at Isfahan m 1080 (1677) but 
other dates are also given (see Catalogue Bankipore 
111. 148). 

Sakb was one of the most prolific Persian poets 
of the later period; Oriental critics place hinr 
very high; according to them, he was the creatoi 
of a new style. His works are, in addition to t 
romantic poem, MahmUd u Aydz (Eth6 in the 
Grundr, der nan . /*/»/., it. 250), fcaslda's, ghaz?^ 
(m Pei sian and in Turkl), maihn awl’s and shorte 
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poems. On account of the great bulk of his Diwan 
anthologies from it have been compiled : Wafjibu 
Mirza Sifib of Darwigh c Amila al-Balkhi; 
MiPlhtu 'l-D/amal\ one author makes the remark- 
able assertion that these anthologies were com- 
piled by the poet himself ( Cat . Bankipore , m. 
149 )- The Diwan uas published in Lucknow in 
1292 A. H. 

Bibliography'. EthS in the Grundr. der 
Iran. Phil '., 11. 250, 312; Sachau-Eth6, Cata- 
logue of the Persian .... Manuscripts m the 
Bodleian Library , 1. 697 sqq. , Ethc, Catalogue 
of Persian Manuscripts in the Library of the 
Indian Office , i. 880 sqq., Pertsch, Verzetchms 
der perstschen Handschnften der Kgl. Bibhothck 
zu Berlin , cf index 111. under Sc?ib\ Rieu, 
Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the 
British Museum , p. 693, 807, 1001, do., Sup- 
plement, p. 287, 235, 267, Flugel, Die arab , 
per/, und turk. Handschr . deg K. K. Hofbibl. 
zu Wien, i. 589, 597, 609, 111. 508; Sprenger, 
Catalogue of the .... Manuscr . of the libraries 
of the King of Oud£, i. 384 sqq., Catalogue oj 
the Arabic and Persian Manuscripts in the 
Oriental Public Library at Bankipore , 111. 146; 
Browne, History of Persian Literature in modern 
times , p. 164 s q , 265 sq. (V. F Buchner) 
SA C ID b. al- c A§ b. SA c rn b al- c As b. Umaiya b 
c Abd Shams b c Abd ManAf b Kusaiy, governor 
ofiKEkfa and Medina. At the death of Muham- 
maS^& c Id was about nine years old, his father had 
fallen among the unbelievers at Badr Sa c Id was 
a member of one of the most prominent families 
of the Kuraish and was especially noted for his 
liberality and eloquence. He was held in high 
respect by ‘OthmEn and when the latter had decided 
to establish a definite text for the Koi’an, Sa c id 
was nominated to the committee appointed for the 
purpose. In the year 29 (649/650) or 30(650/651) 
c Othman appointed the young and inexperienced 
Sa c ld to be governor of Kufa in place of al-Walld 
b. c Ufcba who had made himself impossible During 
his governorship he undertook expeditions against 
Tabanstan and Djurdjan and suppressed unrest 
there but aroused unpopularity among the people 
of KEfa by his aggressive demeanour. The Kufans 
complained, but without success, to the Caliph, but 
when Sard’s attitude continued to give cause for 
discontent ten men of Kufa, among them the re- 
spected and influential Malik al-Asfitar, appeared 
before c Othman and demanded the dismissal of 
Sa c id, who was with the Caliph at the time. c Oth- 
ra 5 n declined to pay heed to the complaint and 
ordered Sa c Id to return to his post at once. But 
al-Ashtar was not satisfied with this; he returned 
without delay to KEfa and stirred up the easily 
roused inhabitants, and when Sa c id was on his 
way back to KEfa, al-Ashtar’s emissaries met him 
with a strong force and compelled him to return to 
Medina at once. Al-Ashtar then went into the mosque 
m KEfa and proclaimed AbE Musa al-Ash c arI [q. v.] 
governor on his own initiative. After those present 
had taken the oath of fealty to the Caliph, al- 
Ash'arl agreed to be chosen as governor and c Oth- 
mftn confirmed the appointment. Sa°id had remained 
in Medina and when the rebels attacked the Caliph 
m his house Sa c ld fought for him until he was 
himself severely wounded. When Talha, al-Zubair 
and c A 3 igha left Mecca after the assassination of 
c £>thtn 5 n and went to Basra to raise the troops 
there for their cause Sa c Id at first went with them; 


but when he reached Marr al-?ahrSn or, according 
to another authority, Dhgt* c Irk, he declined to 
accompany the others any farther, because he did 
not believe in the honourable intentions of the 
two leaders of the enterprise, Talha and al-Zubair, 
and endeavoured to dissuade the others from the 
project. MarwSn b. al-Hakam contradicted his asser- 
tions, but al-Mughlra b. Shu c ba joined Sa f id, where- 
upon these two with a few others separated fiom 
the othei membeis of the party. Sa c ld then settled 
in Mecca and did not take pait m the battle of 
the Camel noi in the battle of Siftin During the 
leign of Mu c awiya he was governor of Medina 
alternately with Marwan b. al-Hakam MarwEn 
filled the office first; then came Sard’s tuin and 
when he was dismissed the former received the 
post again. But after a time he was again dismiss- 
ed and Sa c ld once more appointed his successor 
Sa c Id died on his estate in al- c Aklk, according to 
the most usual statement in 59 (678/679), accord- 
ing to otheis, as eaily as 53 (672/673) or 57 
(676/677) or 58 (677/678). 

Bibliography Ibn Sa c d, Tabakat, ed Sa- 
chau, v. 19 sqq. ; al-NawawI (ed. Wustenfeld), p. 
281 sq , Ibn al-Aihlr, Usd al-ghaba , 11. 309^.; 
Ibn Iladjar, al-Isdba , 11. N° 5058; al-Tabari (ed. 
de Goeje), see Index, Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamn 
(ed. Toinbeig), 111 and iv passim , al-Baladhuri (ed. 
de Goeje), p. 119, 198, 280, 322, 328 sq., 334, 
336, al-Ya c knbi (ed Iloutsma), 11 152, 190, 192, 
207, 267, 283 sq , Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vor - 
arbeiten , vi. 1 18 sqq., Caetani, Annali delP Islam, 
see Jndex. (K V Zetteksi£en) 

SA C ID b. AWS. [See abU zaid], 

SA c lD b. MAS C ADA. [See al-akhfash]. 

SA C ID B. ZAID B C AMR B. NUFAII B 

ka c b b. uFaiy, one of Muhammad’s earliest 
companions. His mother was Fatima bint Ba c dja 
b. Umaiya of the clan of KhuzE c a. His kunya is 
Abu ’1-A c war 01 Abu lhawr He was one of c Umar 
b al-Khattab’s cousins and at the same time his 
brothei-in*law through his wife, who was c Umar’s 
sister, as well as thiough c Umar’s wife who was 
his sister. He assumed Islam before Muhammad 
entered the house of Zaid b. al-Arkam and c Umar’s 
conversion is said to have taken place under the 
influence of Sa c id and his family. 

His father, Zaid b. c Amr, was one of the hantf's', 
he was much interested in monotheism, refused 
to worship idols, warned his contemporaries against 
idolatry and confessed the “religion of Abraham” 
(cf. ZAID B. c amr). It is said that he died in the 
year when the Ka c ba was rebuilt, an event in 
which also Muhammad is said to have taken pait. 

Sa c id migrated with the Muslims to Medina, 
where Muhammad allied him with Rafi c b. Malik 
al-Zura^i, or, according to others, with Ubaiy b. Ka c b. 

When the rumour of the return of the Vuraishite 
caravan from Syria reached Medina, Sa c Id, togetliei 
with Talha b. c Ubaid Allah, was sent on scouting 
service. They met the caravan at al-Hawra 3 and 
hurried back to Medina to report the news. But 
Muhammad was already on the way to Badr and 
the battle took place without their taking part m 
it. They nevertheless obtained their portion from 
the booty. Sa c ld was present at all the other ma- 
iffahtd and distinguished himself in the battle of 
AdjnEdain (13 A. H.), where he was at the head 
of the cavalry, in the battle of Fihl (13 A. H.), 
where ihe infantry was under his command, and 
in the battle of the YarjnEk (15 A. H.). 
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At ‘Umar’s death S*£jd belonged to those who 
piomoted c Ulhman’s Erection as Caliph. Yet he 
was not content with his government, though he 
did not join the c Ahd party. 

He died in 50 or 51 A. II. m/AVi^ neai Medina, 
where he was buried. It is said that he reached 
the age of over 70 years. According to others, he 
died as governor of al-KUfa under Mu c 5wiya. 

Sa c Id never played the first lole in the Muslim 
community. lie was honoured because of his early 
conversion and belongs to the ten who were pro- 
mised Paiadise Qa^hara muba&hi&ara) Muhammad 
is sometimes (Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad , 1. 187 
sq ) represented as ascending mount Hira 5 or Uhud 
with some of his companions. As the mountain 
begins to tremble, he says “Stand fast, oh mountain, 
foi on thee w r alk a prophet, a siddik and witnesses ” 
Then he proceeds to beatify his companions, among 
whom Sa c id mentions himself in a veiled manner in 
some tiaditions. Some of the forms of this report 
remind us of Jesus’ transfiguration on the mountain 
(Matthew 1 7). 

Sa c ld belonged to those whose curse (</« c <P) is 
efficacious. This is illustrated m the story of a 
woman who, being cuised by him, became blind and 
was drowned in a well into which she happened 
to fall because of her blindness. 

Sard’s musnad, 1 e the traditions handed down 
on his authority, is to be found m Ahmad b. 
Hanbal’s Musnad , 1. 187 — 1 90 

Bibliography IbnSa c d, Tabakat, ed. Sachau, 
111./1. 275 — 281, Ibn Hadjar, Baba, s.v., Ibn al- 
Aliiir, Usd al-Ghaba , s v , Ibn Ilisham, ed Wus- 
tenfeld, index, al-'Iabari, ed. de Goeje, Indices , 
s.v , Caetani, Annali dell ’ Islam , Indices, s v 
(A. J Wlnsinck) 

SA‘1D PASHA, called KuCuk (the “little”, not 
so much to indicate that he was particularly small 
in body as simply to distinguish him from numerous 
other Sa c id’s), was with the leformer and organisei 
Ahmed M ldhat Pasha the greatest statesman in 
Tuikey of the last half century. He was born m 
1254 (1838) in Erzerum and died m Constanti- 
nople on March 1, 1914, he was the son of c Ali 
NamTk Efendi, at one time “controller of expen- 
diture on the eastern frontier” and tiusted adviser 
to the governor of the day, who had been for a period 
consul and later Tuikish charge d’affaires in Teheian 
(d Oct. 4, 1853), Sa c ld came fiom a pure Turkish 
family of Angora, the Seb c a-zade. He is buried in 
the cemetry in Eiyub near the Hazret-i Khalid 
mosque. His twin brother 1 eshid died piematuiely 
and his younger brother Mehmed Fend at his death 
in 1882 was Tahrir-i Fmlak Mudhi. 

Sa c id received his early education in Erzeium. 
When 16 he enteied the civil service there, in 
which he was destined to have a brilliant caieer 
and pass through all stages up to the very highest 
office. Two yeais latei he w r as moved to a post 
in the military administration of Anatolia, then 
came in the course of his duties to Constantinople, 
where his versatility procured him a post in the 
office of the Supreme Council He accompanied the 
Inspector-General to Salomca, Monastir, Janina and 
Tnkkala. He next became general-secretary for 
Janina, and then for Salonica, after which he filled 
successively the offices of Director of the Imperial 
Printing Press m Constantinople, Manager of the 
official newspaper, Takwim-t IVakayf, General- 
Secretary to the Council of Slate, to the Ministry 
of Commerce, to the Grand Vizierate, to the 


Ministry of Education and in 1875 Councillor of 
the Ministry of Commerce and Agriculture and 
Member of the Commission on reforms. From Sept. 1, 
1876, to Jan. 10, 1878, he occupied the important 
and influential position of trust of First Secretary 
to c Abd al-Hamld. 

After acting for a short time as Wall of Angora 
and of Brussa (Khudgwendig&r) he became Grand 
Vizier in 1879, an office which be filled nine times in 
all, a record attained by nq other Grand Vizier, 
although, as regards length of tenure of the office, 
many others have considerably exceeded his total 
period of 7 lunar years and 15 days. He was also 
at different times Minister of the Civil List, of the 
Interior, of Foreign Affairs and of Justice. 

The list which he himself gives of his first seven 
periods of office as Grand Vizier, in his $adr-i 
saMk Sa c Id Pashanin ghazetalarle neshr ettiyi 
mektublertn suretlen-dtr . sene 1324 (1908), a 
collection of his articles published in the Tanln and 
in the Sabah , contains a number of discrepancies in 
the dates which we shall endeavour to remedy 
hcie. The dates are not without importance for 
the history of the Young Turk movement. 

Sa c id Pasha was Grand Vizier (after the intro- 
duction of the so-called Constitution of Midhat the 
title “First Mmistei” was used until Sa‘ld in 1882 
again introduced the traditional title Grand Vizier, 
Sadr a c zam [q. v.]) as follows 

1) October, 1879 — June, 1880; . 

2) September, 1880 — May, 1882; W* 

3) June, 1882 — November, 1882, 

4) Decembei 2, 1882 — September 25, 1885; 

5 ) June 9, 1895— October 3, 1895; 

6) November 18, 1901 — January 15, 1903} 

7) July 22, 1908 — August 6, 1908. restoration 
of the Constitution, 

8) October 4, 1911 — December 30, 1911, 

9) December 31, 1911 — July 17, 1912. 

Sa c Id was a trustworthy guide to his country 
at a very difficult time, the period of continual 
endeavoui to link up with modern European 
development, although his abilities as statesman 
and organiser could not obtain full scope in view 
of the special conditions of the times. He was a 
statesman of the old school, conseivative, but quite 
friendly to reforms. To c Abd al*Hamid he was a 
faithful and indispensable councillor and he seems 
to have bulhantly seconded him m his aim of gathe- 
ring all power into his ow r n hands and making the 
Ylldlz the political centre of gravity to the exclusion 
of the Sublime Porte. At all events he is silent 
in his “Memoirs” regarding his activities as First 
Secretary to the Sultan, although the Young Turks 
for a time laid special emphasis on his work during 
this period. He seems also to have been not un- 
connected with the notorious document in defence 
of c Abd al-Hamid’s regime by Ahmed Midhat Efendi 
(Oss-i Inkil&b and supplement Zubdct al-Hakchk, 
1877 and 1878) Except for Ahmed Weftfc: Pasha, 
Sa c id was the only real personality among the 
creatures of the Sultan and he was able to retain 
the lespect and esteem of both friends and opponents. 

In a way quite unusual in a Turkish statesman 
he laid stress on his pure Turkish blood and on 
a specifically Turkish patriotism. He sought as far 
as possible to limit the spread of foreign influence 
in Turkey although he was regarded as Anglophile 
and progressive. On Dec. 4, 1895 he had to seek 
refuge in the British Embassy at Constantinopli 
to escape an order from the Sult&n for his arrest 
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until c Abd al-Hamld gave a written guarantee of 
safety. He spent the next six years, however, in 
his J$onak m NishSntash m a retirement which 
was practically confinement to the house until he 
was again summoned to power. 

During his “English flight” he drew up his 
scheme for writing his reminiscences, although he 
could hardly expect to publish such a work during 
the regime of c Abd al-Hamid. 

In spite of many attacks by the court camarilla, 
among whom he had many opponents, and the 
open enmity of Kamil Pasha, his great antagonist 
from 1886 to 1913, he had been able to make 
himself indispensable; m any situation of paiticular 
difficulty they always came back to him, who 
possessed an unusual degree of energy and an 
unfailing breadth of vision in matters of policy, 
in spite of his submissive disposition. He never 
prejudiced himself in the slightest but retired as 
soon as his own views became too much in contrast 
to those of the Sultan. As early as 1896 he had 
had the courage to demand an independent 
responsible ministry. 

At the outbreak of the levolution of 1908 he 
was entrusted by c Abd al-Hamld with the restoration 
of the constitution. But he retued as soon as the 
Young Turks demanded an entire change of system 
and complete breach with the past and handed 
over the Grand Vizierate to Kamil Pasha. But 
when |he Italian campaign in Tnpoli had to be 
settlor and the Balkan War, which had taken so 
unexpectedly a tragic turn as a lesult of the 
destruction of the whole organisation of state and 
army m Turkey by the doctnnaire Young Turks, 
seriously threatened the stability of the Empire, 
it was again Sa c ld who was called upon to save 
what was still left to save Ills power of adaptation 
was so great that he was now regarded as a 
Young-Turkish statesman. 

In the first three sessions of the new parliament 
he was President of the Senate In this capacity 
also he presided over the National Assembly in 
S Stefano on April 22, 1909, which declared that 
the proceedings of the besieging army were in 
accordance with the wishes of the people, whereupon 
c Abd al-Hamld was deposed on April 27, 1909. 

When the Young-Turk paity came to political 
powei, he became President of the Council of State 
but later handed over this office to Khalil Bey 
and retained only the presidency of the Senate, 
which he had received after the assassination of 
MahmQd Shefkat Pagha in succession to the Albanian 
Ferid Pasha on June 11, 1913. He was still 
President when he died after a month’s long illness 
at the age of 76. 

Sa c ld is probably the first Turkish statesman 
who left his memoirs, a work of the first historical 
importance. It was published in 3 volumes in 
Constantinople (1328) under the title Scftd Pashanln 
Khatiratl , but this does not seem to be complete. 
The circumstances of the time prevented these 
reminiscences being fully utilised ; although biassed 
in many directions, they form documentary material 
of inestimable value for contemporary history and 
were published to defend his policy, when he took 
refuge in publicity. Only Kamil Pasha, whom he 
exposed more than any other of his opponents (d. 
Nov. 14, 1913 at Larnaca in Cyprus), at once 
replied in his pamphlet Kamil Pashanln Ay an 
S^ist SaHd Pa&kaya Dj ewdbleri , 2 nd ed., Constanti- 
nople 1328, and followed this up with his own 


memoirs, Sadr-i sabtk Kamil Pashanln Khafircitl , 
Constantinople 1329; Tcfiikhri styasid Dewiest 
c aliye . Zihm Pasha also replied (“Presentation of 
the Truth”, Constantinople 1327). 
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(Th Menzel) 

SATD PASHA, Viceroy (Khedive) of 
Egypt fiom 1854 to 1863 Muhammad Sa c ld, 
youngest son of Muhammad c All P&sha, was born 
111 1822 His father had a very high opinion of 
this, his fourth, son whom he sent when only 19 
to Constantinople to conduct negotiations regaid- 
mg the tribute to be paid by Egypt. 

Sa c id, who was francophil, was not on good 
terms with his nephew and piedecessor, c Abbas I 
[q v ] The latter had done everything possible to 
induce the Poite to alter the law of succession 
foimulated by the Sultan’s firmSn in favour of 
Muhammad c Ali and to secure the succession in 
direct line foi his own descendants by abolishing 
the law by which the eldest living descendant of 
the founder of the dynasty was always called to 
succeed to the throne Sa c id would thus have been 
excluded but c Abbas died befoie he could realise 
his project. By an intrigue, however, the death of 
c Abbas was kept secret for a week and it was 
only then that Sa c id was able to enforce his claim 
to the throne (July, 1854). 

Sa c Id was a well mtentioned prince and quite 
popular, although he had not the energy of his father, 
perhaps on account of his indifferent health. In 
November, 1856, he created a kind of Council of 
State, composed of princes of the blood, four generals 
and four high dignitaries, tie relaxed the extreme 
centralisation of the administration instituted by 
Muhammad c Ali and contributed considerably to 
relieve the economic position of the people by 
promulgating an agrarian law which gianted all 
his subjects the right henceforth to own landed 
property and to dispose of it fieely (1858). It was 
he who first attempted to abolish the trade in 
negro-slaves (visit to KhaitGm in 1857). In the 
reign of Sa c Id as in that of his predecessor the 
policy of expansion south waids was not continued. 
The Sudan received certain privileges and prince 
Halim w’as appointed governoi. Sa c Id kept up the 
Egyptian contingent of 18,000 men which c Abbas 
had sent to reinforce the Turkish army in the 
Crimean War and he also allowed a regiment of 
fallahln to take part in an expedition sent by 
Napoleon III to Mexico c By making it, however, 
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possible for the fallShln to obtain the rank of 
officer, he began the gradual diminution of the 
power of resistance of the Egyptian army. 

In his reign the railway between Cairo and Suez 
was finished and a telegraph concession granted 
to the Eastern Telegraph Company. The Bank of 
Egypt was founded in 1854. The most important 
act of his reign was undoubtedly the concession 
which he granted to Ferdinand de Lesseps in 
1856 to construct the Suez Canal. Although English 
diplomacy was able for two years to prevent the 
Sublime Porte from ratifying the concession, it 
was owing to the perseverance of the Khedive 
that the work could be begun m 1859, the ne- 
cessaiy labour being supplied by levies laised by 
conscription from the fallahin. The town of Port 
Said situated at the northern exit of the canal is 
called after Sa c id Pasha. 

Finally, it was in the reign of Sa c Id that Egypt’s 
foreign debt originated. The financial embarrass- 
ment resulting from the military help given to 
Turkey and from public works necessitated a loan 
of over £ 3,000,000 steiling fiom a London 
banking-house. This was the first step on the 
disastrous path later followed by Isma'Il Pasha. 

In i860 Sa c id Pasha travelled to Europe, during 
Ins absence his place was taken by the heir pre- 
sumptive Isma c il Pasha, his nephew lie died at 
Alexandua on Jan. 17, 1863, and was buried in 
that town. 

Btbliograp hy * Djirdji Zaidan, Mathablr 
al-Shark , Cairo 1910, 1 33 — 35; c Ali Reshad, 
Auiiipa tie muftascb!*-i hand/iyemtn nnkta-i 
nazathidan Ta^iikh-i c Uthmani , Constantinople 
1329, p. 713 — 715; E Dicey, The Stot y of the 
Klicdivate^ London 1902, p. 22 — 24, A. Hasen- 
clevei, Geschichte Aegyptcns tm ig Jahi hwidci 
Halle a. S 1917, p 149 — * 53 ? Paul Merruan, 
VEgypte sous le Gouvei nement dc Mohammed 
Said Pacha , in the Revue des deux mondes, 
xxvn., vol. xi. 323 — 366, Muriay’s Handbook to 
Egypt 8 , p. 291 — 293. (J. II. Kramers) 

al-SA c ID or Sa c id Misr, the Arabic name 
for Upper Egypt. The region thus named 
extends from the south of Cairo to the cataract 
of, Assuan: at the piesent day the expression has 
no administrative significance and, indeed, has not 
had since the time of the Mamluks. Besides, the 
political froutiei of Egypt now extends to within 
reach of Wadi Haifa, thus including the whole of 
Lower Nubia. The expression, howevei, is still 
used, for it preserves a veiy marked geographical 
distinction, which contrasts the long narrow valley 
of the Nile above Cairo to the large fan-shaped 
area of alluvial deposits of I,ower Egypt, in Ara- 
bic, the low [country ( asfal al-ard). Indeed, the 
word Sa c Id has always been limited in applica- 
tion to the cultivated regions bordering on the 
river, excluding the Faiyum and the Oases of the 
Libyan Desert This strip, about 600 miles long, 
extremely narrow in places (3 to 6 miles on an 
average), reduced to the bed of the river only at 
certain points between Edfu and Assuan, reaches 
its maximum breadth in the neighbourhood of Bani 
SuSf (15 miles). Upper Egypt is now divided 
into 8 tnudiriyas called, with one exception, after 
their chief towns: Gizeh (Djize), Ban I Suef, 
Faiyflm, Minya, AsyUt (to which are attached 
the Oases of D£khle and Khfirge), Girga (chief 
town S5hag), K e n a and Assuan. 

The Arabs after the conquest of Egypt retained 


the division into pagarchies, which they called 
kurd* s, a transcription of the Greek #»/>«. Upper 
Egypt corresponded to the duchies of Arcadia 
and the Thebaid, a memory of which is still re- 
tained in the division of the Sa*Id into cPla 
(upper) and adna (lower) ; Yakut even makes 
three divisions Sa c id a c /a from Assuan to Akhmlm, 
an intermediate region stretching northwards as 
fai as Bahnasa and the Sa c td adna which stretched 
to Fustat. As a matter of fact there were three 
Byzantine duchies, of which two were in the The- 
baid, and the frontier between the latter lay south 
of Panopolis (Akhmlm). 

If we compare the list of the kura's preserved 
by al-Makrizi with that of the pagarchies given 
by Hieiocles, we find that the alterations are 
quite insignificant. In course of time certain towns 
fell into decay and gave place to younger ones; 
for example Bhilai which became supplanted by 
Assuan. An administrative redistribution took place 
under the Fatimids. They introduced a division 
into large provinces ( c amal) which has survived 
in its main lines to the present day. The nine or 
ten provinces of the Fatimids, the AiyUbids and 
the Mamluks, corresponded to the eight mudiriya ' s 
of to-day. The most notable differences were the 
following the piovinces of Atfihiya and of BU- 
slriya combined into one province from the Mam- 
luk penod under the name of Atf lhlya have given 
place to the mudiriya of Bani Suef. Minya has 
succeeded to Bahnasa, now an insignificant town. 
The foimer districts of Ashmunam and Manfalut 
(the latter intermittently) have gone to increase 
the province of Asyut. In the south we still find 
the two mediaeval subdivisions but their capitals 
have been lemoved from Akhmlm and Kus to 
Girga and Kena On account of the frequent 
Nubian mioads, Assuan down to the end of the 
Mamluk period was consideied as a limes ( thaghr ) 
without administrative autonomy, being under the 
governor of the province of Kus, whose authority 
extended eastwards as far as c Aidhab The Oases 
sometimes formed an independent province and 
sometimes were administered by officers who held 
them as iktab (as pait salary). 

Although we find under the Fatimids the title 
7 uah U-Sd'id al-a'la, we cannot say with certainty 
that the leference is not to the governor of the 
province of Kus, which was m the middle ages 
the most important in Upper Egypt. It is certain, 
on the othei hand, that under the Mamluks the 
various provincial governors were under a gover- 
nor-general of Upper Egypt called at first kashif 
al-wadjh al-kibli , then nafib al-wadjh al-kibli when 
Barkuk gave this official the rank of ridib al- 
saltana. Al-Kalka$handi gives the following ac- 
count of the administration of Upper Egypt at 
the beginning of the ixth/xvth century, two gover- 
nors of different ranks shared the authority there, 
alongside of the nc?tb y who administered the Nile 
valley, there was a kashif who governed the FaiyUra 
and the province of Bahnasa, the latter having at 
its head a wall. Below the ntftb, who lived at 
Asyut, there were three governors of the first 
class, at AshmUnain, Kus and Assuan, and three 
of the second class, at Gizeh, A$flh and Manfalut. 

Under Turkish administration Upper Egypt com- 
prised 24 kashilhk, a list of which is given us 
by Vansleben. 

The population of Egypt has almost double^ 
in the last 35 years: 
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1882 6,818,000 inhabitants 

1897 9,734,405 * 

1907 11,287,359 „ 

1917 12,750,918 w 

Although none of the great centres of popu- 
lation are in Upper Egypt, the figures for certain 
towns are quite high and a comparison with the 
figures for 1897 shows that the towns of the Sa c id 
have in general prospered in the last 20 years 
except in the extreme south: Asyut 51,431 
(compared with 42,000) ; Madinat a 1 - F a 1 y Q m 

44.000 (31,000), Min y a 34,945 (20,400); Ban I 
SuQf 31,986 (15,000), Kena 23,357 (27,500); 
Sshag 20,760 (14,000); Gizeh 18,714 (16,820); 
KQs 13,000 (14,200), Assuan 11,293 (13,000). 
The population was greater in the middle ages as 
we may deduce from the figures given for the 
deaths during the drought of 806 (1403); there 
were 17,000 deaths at KQ^, 11,000 at Asyut, 

15.000 at Hu, now a wretched little hamlet about 
20 miles west of Ken5. 

The settled population of Upper Egypt is in 
the main autochthonous, whether converts to Islam 
or Jacobite Copts. The latter are especially numerous 
m the Sa c id, especially between Asyut and Esne. 
Al-Kalkashandi and al-Makrlzi give in detail the 
list of Arab tribes who were settled in Upper 
Egypt, the principal were the Ball, Djuhaina, 
who penetrated right into Central Africa, and 
especially the Banu Hilal and BanU Sulaim, 
whose ultimate emigration into North Afuca is 
celebrated in history. Their old names do not seem 
to have survived and the descendants of these 
tribes are now known by other names ( Fawatya , 
Ma Q za^ Banu Waji/, AftuwanJj. The Banu ’1- 
Kanz alone, an isolated branch of the Rabi c a, 
still exist in the Assuan region under the name 
of Kunuz. There is no longei any trace of the 
Berber tribes who accompanied the Fatimids into 
Egypt (LuwQta, IlawwSra). On the othei hand, 
we still find in the southern pait of Upper Egypt 
the nomadic Bedja who have often been identified 
with the ancient Blimmyes. Their principal sub- 
divisions at the present day, the c Ababde and the 
Btsharin, lead a nomadic life in the Arabian desert 
from the latitude of Asyut to beyond Nubia, 
leading a miserable existence on the products of 
their camels and goats 

The Bedja played an important lole during the 
period of Arab domination, for they held the 
flourishing port of c Aidh5b where one embaiked 
for £)jidda, Yemen and the Indies. This town was 
linked by caravan routes with Assuan, Zafu and 
KQs; this last road Kus — c Aidhab was the most 
frequented and assumed considerable importance 
during the Crusades fiom 460 to 660 (1068 — 
1262), for it was the usual road for pilgrims. 
This road is now nothing but a memory This is 
not the case with the Ken5 — al-Kosair load, which 
is still in use at the piesent day the starting point 
on the Nile used to be KQs, which had taken the 
place of the ancient Cofitos (Keft). The Bedja 
country aroused the cupidity of the Egyptian 
government which under the Mamluks succeeded 
in exploiting on its own account the gold mines 
of al-'AHa^I in Lowei Nubia Farther north in 
the desert between Keft and Assuan (granite 
quarries) the Mamllik sultans also worked an 
emerald mine. The valley of the Nile in the strict 
sense of the word, an alluvial formation, is an 
^excellent soil for the growth of cereals . agricultural 


development has been improved in recent years by 
the construction of the barrages of Assuan, Esne 
and Asyu$ w-hich allow more perfect use to be 
made of the waters of the Nile. Industry is almost 
non-existent here and here again we have a con- 
trast with the prosperity in the middle ages. The 
looms (w’ool for clothes and carpets, cotton, silk 
and linen) were then extremely numerous, we may 
mention those of al-AshmUnam, Akhmlm, AsyQt and 
BahnasS. 

Muhammadan art is poorly represented in 
Upper Egypt, at Madinat al-FaiyQm, AsyQt and 
GirgS, however, w f e find mosques with a certain 
amount of character We must also mention the 
mosques of al-Bab and Bilal, south of Assuan, 
built of unbaked bricks which have a minaret sur- 
mounted by a small dome — a fairly frequent 
type in this region even m the villages (e g. 
Shanhur, south of KQs) The Fatinnd mmbars of 
Kus and Bahnasa should not be omitted. As to 
epigraphy, Asyut, Kus and Sohag have preserved 
Kufic inscriptions and we find Mamluk decrees 
at Edfu, Mmya, Madinat al-FaiyQm, Asyut, SQhag, 
KQs and Kusiya. This is not the place to discuss 
the monuments of ancient Egypt* it is sufficient 
to say that the Arab authors describe the temples 
in their fashion and have localised here a series 
of legends We may note, however, that they paid 
no attention to the buildings of Thebes-Carnac 
and that in compensation we have a fine des- 
cription of the temple of Akhmlm, destroyed in 
the xvt h century. 

I)ja c far Adfuwl, a writei of the vmth centuiy 
A. H , composed a dictionaiy of famous men of 
Upper Egypt, preceded by a brief geographical 
summary, the Talf al-Sa c td (publ. in Cairo 1333 = 
1914), its interest is not great. In the domain of 
folklore, we may note the stories of Ibn al-Hawa 
at Assuan, of Abu ’1-Ha^jdjadj at Luksor, of the 
princess of China at Gitga, to which we may add 
the legend of the serpent of the Djabal Hand!. 

Without going into details, the following is a 
rapid enumeration of the main historical facts 
relating to Upper Egypt. The conquest of Egypt 
by the Arabs became an established fact after the fall 
of Babylon and Alexandria. Al-Balsdhurl mentions 
treaties made with certain towns of Middle Egypt. 
The Arabs seem to have taken no notice of the 
Faiyum foi some time and their advance towards 
this region must have been impeded by >ery heavy 
fighting which gave rise to the historical novel, 
the Futtih a l- Bahnasa In 23 (644) there was an 
unsuccessful invasion of Nubia which w r as resumed 
in 27 (648) and concluded in 31 (652) by an 
advantageous treaty, which c Umar ibn ‘Abd al- 
c AzTz renewed in 100 (719). A census of the po- 
pulation w r as taken in 112 (730), the governor of 
Egypt, al-Walld ibn Rife c a, took charge of this in 
person and conducted a six months’ tour of in- 
spection of Uppei Egypt as far as Assuan and 
we possess a papyrus containing his instructions. 
During the Umaiyad period, the Sa c id seems to 
have enjoyed more peace than the Delta which 
was often agitated by risings; one is noted for 121 
(739)* ^ was in Upper Egypt that the Umaiyad 
dynasty collapsed m the person of its last Caliph, 
MarwSn. There was a rising of the Umaiyad pre- 
tender Dihya ibn Mus'ab w ? ho became master of 
the whole of the Sa c Id in 167 (784); he was de- 
feated and put to death in 169 (785), Upper Egypt 
felt the consequences — though less than the 
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Delta — of the struggle between al-Amin and al- 
Ma^mUn. There was a rising of the Bedja in 241 
(855) and a successful expedition against them 
under Muhammad al-Kumml. Some years later 
c Abdall 5 h al- c UmarI invaded the gold-mining area 
and ultimately declared himself independent there, 
he was put to death but the contingents of the 
Rab! c a which he had taken there remained amal- 
gamated with the Bedja. In 2^6 (870) there was 
an unsuccessful rising led by Ibn al-SUft at Esne 
and Akhmlm. In 308 (920) a Fatimid invasion, 
fighting at al-Ashmunain and Bahnasa The king 
of Nubia invaded the Oases in 339 (950), took 
Assuan in 345 (956) and in a third expedition in 
353 (964) advanced as far as Akhmlm. Towards 
the end of the lv** 1 century, Abu Rakwa rose 
against the Caliph al-Hakim. Order was disturbed 
after the great dearth in the reign of al-Mustansir. 
Badr al-Djam 5 lI set out in person for Upper Egypt 
to re-establish peace (inscriptions at Asyut and 
Esne). Towards the end of the Fatimid peuod, 
seveial statesmen, like Tal 5 c i ibn Ruzzlk and ShSwar, 
served then apprenticeship to political life in Uppei 
Egypt. It was against Shawar, who was assisted by 
a body of Flanks, that Shirkuh fought the battle 
of al-Babam near al-Ashmanain This region con- 
tinued to be much disturbed by Fatimid propaganda, 
which was kept up in the extreme south by the 
Banu ’ 1 -Kanz. Saladin subjected them in 568 (1173) 
sending his brother Tdian Shah against them, who 
advanced as far as Ibrim. Other risings were crushed 
with great severity in 570 (1174) and in 572 
(1176). There was a ve’-y serious rebellion in the 
whole of the land in 651 (1253), led by an im- 
portant individual, the Sharif Hisn al-Dln Tha c lab, 
which was an episode 111 the struggle between 
the Arab tubes and the Mamluk government. 
In 671 (1272) and in 674 (1275) Baibars in- 
tervened in the domestic affairs of Nubia and sent 
an aimy which reached Dongola, which was again 
occupied by a second expedition in 686 (1287). 
Upper Egypt in 701 (1302) suffeied from the 
brigandage of the Aiab tribes, which necessi- 
tated the despatch of a powerful force against 
them. They were suppressed in a most bloody 
fashion. Dunng the anti-Christian movement of 721 
(1321) churches were destroyed in the provinces 
of Atflh and Bahnasa, at Minya, Asyut, KUs and 
Assuan. Violent disturbances aie again mentioned 
m 815 (1412), mainly at Assuan, and again in 
825 (1422) The reign of Ka 3 it-Bey was filled with 
risings by the Hawwara tribe which it took three 
years to subdue (881 — 883 = 1476 — 147S) As to 
the events after the Turkish conquest and especially 
the rising of c AiI Bey and the French occupation, 
information will be found m the Euiopean travellers 
and historians 
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(G. Wiet) 

SAIDA, a town in Algeria (department of 
Oran), no miles from Oran and 60 miles S. S. E. 
of Mascara, 2900 feet above sea-level, on the Wadi 
Saida, a branch of the Habra, in a fertile and 
well-watered country, suitable for the cultivation 
of cereals and vines. Population: 12,232 inhabitants 
of whom 5,410 are Europeans. Saida is the chief 
town of a mixed commune of 42,469 inhabitants 
of whom 39,500 are natives. 

Owing to its position on the very edge of the 
high plateaux, Saida has always been of considerable 
military importance. There was a Roman station 
here. c Abd al-KSdir built a fortress here in order 
to control the nomad tribes of the district, but 
destroyed it on the approach of the French in 
1841. In 1844 General Lamonciere, struck by the 
advantages of this position, built a stronghold i ! / 4 
miles north of the Saida of c Abd al-Kadir, around 
which the modern town has grown up. (G. Yver) 

SAIDA. [See sidon]. 

SAIF B DH l YAZAN, of the Ilimyarite royal 
line, played a pait in Arabian history in the 
expulsion of the Abyssimans from South Arabia, 
where they had held sway since the time of Dhu 
Nuwas. Native tradition records that he first sought 
assistance against the foieign yoke of the Abys- 
sinians at the Byzantine court and later at the 
court of the Persian Khusiaw The latter, however, 
would not risk anything in an enterprise with 
such hopeless prospects, so he only gave Saif a 
numbei of criminals out of the jails under a 
leader named Wahriz to assist him. The Abyssi- 
niaus under Masrdk were defeated and driven out 
of the country by them and Saif’s countrymen 
who rose against the foreign yoke, whereupon 
Saif was installed by the Persians as king. From 
this tradition and several Arabic poems relating 
to the story there lesults as a certain historical 
fact that Saif b. Dhi Yazan conquered the Abys- 
simans with the help of the Persian king Khusraw 
Ana§hirw 5 n, broke their rule over Yemen and held 
sway over the land of his ancestors under a Persian 
protectorate. His victory over the Abyssimans may 
be dated about 570 a d. The victory over the 
Abyssimans is wrongly ascribed not to Saif him- 
self but to his son Ma c dikarib. 

That South Arabian history and with it the 
story of Saif b. Dhi Yazan was studied and trans- 
mitted among the Muslims from the beginning of 
the Islamic period onwards we know from several 
sources. It is, therefore, no wonder that Saif b. 
Dhi Yazan found a place in the Arab saga on 
account of his successful struggle with the Abys- 
sinians, uho in the period of Islam particularly 
became dangerous and lasting enemies to the new 
international movement starting in Arabia. In the 
romance which bears his name, the Sirat Saif tbn 
Dh i Yazan , the war between the Muslim Arabs 
and the pagan negroes and Abyssimans occupies 
considerable space The king of the latter, whose 
conflict with Saif b. Dhi Yazan runs almost through- 
out the book and forms a considerable part of 
the subject matter, gives us a clue to the date 
of origin of the Sira . He is called Saif Ar c ad 
and coi responds to the Ethiopian king Saifa ArSid 
whom we know from history and who reigned A 
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Abyssinia from 1344 — 72. From this reference we 
may deduce with considerable certainty that the 
existing versions of the Sira date from about the 
xvth century, in any case not earlier than the 
end of the xivth century. The rest of the positive and 
negative data agree with this, while telling prac- 
tically nothing separately and having only some 
value when taken cumulatively, among them are 
several clearly discernible boi rowings from the 
cycle of the 1001 Nights. It does not, of course, 
follow that the whole romance arose at this time; 
isolated parts may very well have been composed 
and put into circulation earlier. The place of 
origin of the Sira is Egypt, to be more definite 
Cairo. This is clear from the many personal and 
place-names which all point to localisation mainly 
m Egypt and in part even presuppose an accurate 
knowledge of its topogiaphy. This statement is 
not invalidated by the occurrence of a few place- 
names from Damascus and its neighbourhood. 
As regards contents also, Egypt is the most satis- 
factory place of origin of the romance; the strong 
undercurrent of superstition and belief in the mar- 
vellous is perhaps also an indication of an African 
birthplace for the romance. 

The contents of the book are in keeping with 
the fact that it was composed and related, if not 
by the people, at least for them It is therefoie 
easily explained why we find alongside the good 
Muslim general tendency so many ideas which 
are rathei to be described as pagan, and which 
can only with difficulty and superficially be brought 
into harmony with Muslim principles. The new 
religion of Islam did not by any means penetrate 
so quickly or thoroughly among the masses as 
among the educated classes, whose intellectual 
sustenance was for the most part confined to 
a science and literature permeated to a great 
degree by Islam; among the masses the old 
beliefs and customs did not have any coun- 
terpoise great enough to have driven them out. 
As has already been mentioned, in the Sirat Saif 
a great part is played by the war of the Muslim 
Arabs against the pagan Abyssinians and negroes 
As it is assumed to be known by every one that 
the hero of the struggle, Saif b Dhi Yazan, lived 
in the pre-Islamic period, he has first of all to be 
transformed into a warlike predecessor of Muham- 
mad and a professing Muslim. The gencially ac- 
cepted possibility of obtaining a glimpse into the 
future by magic oracles, dreams etc., and by the 
guidance of pious shaikhs disposes of the difficulty. 
Saif, like his father Dim Yazan befoie him, becomes 
convinced of the truth of Islam before Muhammad’s 
coming and is won over to the new religion. In 
his struggle mainly directed against the Abyssinians 
and negroes the antagonism of race now gives 
place to that of religion. On his many wanderings 
and campaigns in the lands of men and djmns he 
spreads by force the religion of Islam, often with 
the support of helpful spirits. As Muhammad has 
not yet appeared, in place of his name in the 
profession of faith we find that of Ibrahim, the 
Khalil-Allah . The campaigns thus are no longer 
waged for the satisfaction of the ambitions of Saif 
and the Arabs but with the object of gaining re- 
cognition for the unity of Allah and his “friend- 
ship” with Ibrahim. As soon as the quondam enemies 
satisfy this demand by repeating the profession of 
faith, they are accepted into the Muslim community. 
The superiority of the Semitic over the Hamitic 


race is, of course, not thereby done away with. 
It is the South Arabians m particular and in them 
the alleged ancestors of the later Muslims of Egypt, 
who have the honourable task of preparing the 
way for the last and greatest prophet, while the 
Abyssinians and negroes either remain in their 
ancient paganism and thus show themselves un- 
worthy of Islam or with theii adoption of IslSm 
play a passive rather than an active role in the 
leligious movement. It is further remarkable that 
in the whole romance there is not the slightest 
trace of the Abyssinians professing Christianity. 
While the worship of Saturn is ascribed to them, 
the other non-Muslim religions are traced back to 
the worship of fire, of idols, lulers claiming divine 
worship, and of different animals (a ram, an ostrich, 
cows, bugs, hens). Many of these notions may 
have onginated in the unlimited fancy of the nar- 
rators, but in part at least vague memones of the 
old Egyptian mythology may have crept in. The 
mention of fire-worship points to the old Persian 
religion. A knowledge of Christianity gleams through 
only in the mention of crosses, sometimes of stone, 
which are worshipped and at which oaths are taken. 
The motives of the Si; a are not exhausted with 
the stones of the spread of Islam. The common 
people arc also interested in profane history and 
111 stones of events with as much action as possible. 
Thus in the lomance we find stories of the 
ongins of famous towns, places and buildings, of 
the bringing of the river Nile into Egypt etc. We 
fuither find an account of the many travels and 
adventures which Saif b Dhi Yazan and his sons, 
paladins and spmts have to go through, of the 
love affairs of Saif and others which continually 
appear in new guise, of the splendid buildings, 
legions and men which are descnbed to the 
heareis, and of much else. The imagination that 
is called upon to arouse the astonishment of the 
public becomes unbounded towards the end of the 
Sira , as the cxtraoidinaiy is in the end no longer 
effective and must be surpassed again. Consideiable 
space is fuithei taken up — as already mentioned — 
by magic and superstition and all connected with 
it. Mention is very often made of divination by 
sand to ascertain the unknown past, piesent and 
futuie Purely magical also is the oft lecurrmg 
idea that from the act of Saifs marriage with his 
fiist wife Shama the destruction of the Abyssinians 
and negroes will result, and the lattei therefore 
endeavour to prevent the marriage at any cost. 
Countless are the magic treasures mentioned m 
the course of the story, the possession of which 
assures wondeiful powers or control over powerful 
spirits. Dangerous magicians form the greatest 
obstacles to the spread of Islam. Their power is 
not denied, only they are weaker than their col- 
leagues on the Muslim side, and if this is not the 
case, al-Khidr, the helper of the Muslims in need, 
takes up the cause of those commended to his 
charge and overcomes the poweiful magicians. 
When they are converted their activities do not 
cease, but they place all their skill and knowledge 
at the disposal of the new religion. Belief m spirits 
is exceedingly prominent in the Si; a. Endless troops 
of djinns of all classes fight for or against IslSm. 
They are in much closer relationship with men 
than in the period after Muhammad’s preaching 
and constitute a considerable if not the greatest 
part of Saifs followers. If we were to cut out of 
the Sira all the passages that deal with or are 
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connected with spirits or magic, we should have 
barely half of it left. 

Taken all in all, the Sirat Saif b . Ph i Yazan 
gives a faithful picture of the popular mind m 
Muslim Egypt at the end of the middle ages and 
forms theiefore a valuable source for the history 
of Islam in its widest sense. 

Bibliography. V. Chauvin, Btbliogt aphte 
des ouvrages arabes , in. 138 sq ; Caussin de Perce- 
val, Essat stir V histone des Arabes^x. 146 — 156; 
A. v. Kremer, (Jber die sudarabische Sage , Leipzig 
1866, p. 22 sqq ., 130 sqq. , Th. Noldeke, Ge- 
schichte der Perscr utid Aiaber zur Zeit der 
Sasanidcn , p. 220 — 234, 249 sq , Sir at Saif ibn 
Uhl Yazan , 17 parts in 4 vols , Cairo 1322; 
W. Ahlwardt, Die Handschriftenveizeichmsse 
der Kgl. Bibhothck zu Berlin , 20 vols. (= Ver - 
zeichms der arabischen Handschi if ten, 8 vols.), 
P* 73 -W*? R. Paret, Sir at Saif 1 bn Ph i Yazan , 
etn arabischer Volksroman , Hannover 1924. 

(R. Paret) 

SAIF B C UMAR al-Asad! al-TamImI, an Arab 
historian, who, according to the Fihnst (cd. 
Mugel, 1. 94), composed two books Kitab al~ 
FutTih al-Kabir wa 5 l-Kidda and Kitab al-Pjamal 
wa-Masir ^A'lsha wa-Ali. Neither of these books 
has survived to our times. Al-Tabari, however, was 
still able to use Saif as principal authority for the 
period of the Kidda and the early conquests (ed. 
de Goeje, 1. 1794 — 3255) i.e. from 11 — 36 A. II. 
A fairly full discussion of Saifs value as a historian 
is given by Wellhausen, Skizzcn und Vorarbeiten , 
vi. 3 — 7 He is not favourable to Saif Although 
he impresses us by the wealth of his details, it 
is evident from a comparison of his data with 
those of other Arab historians and with the 
Christian chroniclers that his Trak tradition is less 
reliable than that of the Ilidjaz. Caetam makes a 
critical use of the fragments of Saif in the course 
of his Annali , indices to vols. 111., iv. and v , s. 
v. Saif b. c Umai 

Bibliography see the leferences in the 
article, cf. also Brockelmann, Gesch. do aiab. 

Litt , i. 516. 

SAIF al-DAWLA, Abu ’l-IIasan c AiI Ibn 
JIamdav, the most important rulei of the HamdSnid 
dynasty, lord of Aleppo, famous foi his militaiy 
activities, his struggle with the Greeks and the 
protection which he gave to scholars. 

He was boin in 303 (915/916) or perhaps in 
301. lie was the grandson of Ibn Ilamdan, who 
owned the fortress of Maidln and rebelled against 
the Caliph al-Mu c tadid in 281. Ilis fathei Abu ’l- 
Haidja 5 in 302 received the governorship of Mawsil 
and of Mesopotamia from the Caliph ai-Muktadir, 
he fought against the Karmatians m 315 and 
saved Baghdad by having the bridge of al-Anbar 
destroyed. His power increased under al-Kahir, 
he perished during the tioubles in Baghdad in 
the course of which the Caliph was deposed. 

Abu T-Hasan c AlI at first owned Wasit and the 
countiy round it; his eldest brother held Mawsil. 
In 330, under al-Muttakl, these princes took part 
m the murder of Ibn Rahk:, who was entitled 
Amir al-UmarS 3 , the Caliph then gave this rank 
to the prince of Mawsil; he gave him the surname 
of NSsir al-Dawla and to his brother C A 1 I that of 
Saif al-Dawla. NSsir al-Dawla only held the office 
of Amir al-UmarS 3 for thirteen months in Baghdad; 
he was dispossessed of it by the Turk Tdzfln. The 
situation of the Caliphate was then very precarious 


and the empire divided into numerous factions. 
The Caliph, wishing to escape from the tutelage 
of Tfizun, asked for the protection of the HamdSnid 
princes. He took refuge with his harem and all 
his court at Mawsil and went from there to al- 
Raljka in 332. TUzun begged him to return to 
his capital and made him many promises of loyalty. 
The Caliph consented against the advice of Saif 
al-Dawla; but hardly had he reached the neigh- 
bourhood of Baghdad than he was seized by Tfizfln, 
who deposed and blinded him in 333. The Caliph’s 
stay with the HamdSnid princes had cost them 
enoimous sums. 

The same year Saif al-Dawla took Aleppo from 
a lieutenant of al-Ikhshld, who w’as ruler of Egypt. 
The latter sent against him an army commanded 
by KafCr . Saif al-Dawla met this army near Hims 
and then besieged but did not take Damascus. 
In the following year 334, al-Ikhshid ^having died 
at Damascus, Kafur, the negro eunuch, went back 
to Egypt Saif al-Dawla seized the opportunity to 
attack Damascus again, which he captured He 
then advanced on Egypt, took Ramla, but encoun- 
tered the Egyptian forces, who defeated him on 
the Joidan. A peace was concluded between him 
and the Ikhshidids; the Hamdanid prince retained 
Aleppo and the Egyptians Damascus. 

In 337, Saif al-Dawla carried wai into the la&d 
of Rum and fiom this date till his death, a period 
of nearly twenty years, never a year passed without 
Ins invading Gieek territory or fighting some battle 
with the Gieeks. He was defeated this yeai , the 
Byzantines took Mar c ash and massacred the in- 
habitants of Tarsus. In 339 he advanced a con- 
sideiable distance into the land of Rum, captured 
several strongholds and great booty; but as he 
returned, the Greeks closed the passes against him 
and regained the baggage and prisoneis they had 
lost Saif al-Dawla, with a few companions, succeeded 
in escaping (al-Massisa expedition). In 342, he 
took the field against the Praetouan-prefect Barzos 
Focas, who had collected a large army which 
included Russians, Bulgars and Khazars, and defeated 
him outside Mariasfi He captured Constantine, son 
of Focas, and brought him to Aleppo. The latter 
died m captivity. By Sa c d al-Dawda’s orders the 
Christians gave him a magnificent funeral In 343 
Saif al-Dawla again defeated bocas near the castle 
of al-Hadath, 'which he rebuilt. This fortress was 
destroyed again three years later In 347, the 
Greeks Basil and Yanis, sons of Tsimitses, captured 
Sumaisat and inflicted a severe defeat on Saif 
al-Dawla neai Aleppo. Seventeen hundred Muslim 
hoisemen were taken captive to Constantinople. 

In the same year, Saif al-Dawla arranged a peace 
between his brother, Nasir al-Dawla, and the 
Buy ids who had taken Mawsil. He guaranteed 
them the payment of an annual tribute and kept 
Mawsil for his family along with Rahba and 
Diy 5 r Rabl c a 

In 351, Nicephoros, now Praetorian -prefect, 
advanced on Aleppo with 200,000 men; a battle 
was fought near the town before the gate of the 
Jews, in which Saif al-Dawla was defeated. The 
town was captured, except the citadel, which held 
out, defended by Dailamites. The Greeks took 
1,200 prisoners, whom they put to death at once, 
ravaged the country, plundered and destroyed the 
palace of Saif al-Dawla which lay outside the 
town; after a week they retired. 

Next year Saif al-Dawla was paralysed in hand 
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and foot. Nevertheless he continued to fight the 
Greeks and defeated them, notably m the vicinity 
of Aleppo, to which they had returned in 353. 

355 he presided over an important exchange 
of prisoners on the banks of the Euphrates. He 
died at Aleppo in 356 of retention of the urine. His 
body was brought to Maiyfifarikin and buried in 
the turbe of his mother outside the town. He had 
given orders for a brick made of soil that he had 
won in his campaigns to be placed under his 
head in his coffin. 

Saif al-Dawla was a strong-minded piince, little 
liking advice, but brave, geneious and eloquent; 
like other members of his family he was a poet. 
Abu ’ 1 -Mah 5 sin and Ibn Khallikan quote a deli- 
cate little poem on the rainbow by him, which 
gives a very high idea of his talents. He sur- 
rounded himself with poets and scholars. The 
most celebrated are the sceptical poet al-Muta- 
nabbl, who was his panegyrist and afterwards 
that of Kaffir, and al-Farfibi, the gieat philosopher 
and musician, who died while accompanying him 
on a journey to Damascus. The author of the 
“Book of Songs” (. Kitab al-A ghani) dedicated 
to him the autograph manuscript of this cele- 
brated woik. 

Bibliography. The histonans and in par- 
ticular Abu ’l-Fida 3 , ed. Reiske-Adler, 11. 492 
sqq . ; Ibn Khallikan, ed. de Slane, p. 507 sqq.\ 
Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin, ed. Juynboll, it , John of An- 
tioch, the continuei of Eutychius, ed L. Cheikho, 
B. Carra de Vaux and H. Zayyat, in the Corpus 
Scrip torum Chnstianorum Or tentahum , Paris 
1909, E. Blochet, Hist. d'Alep de / Carnal ad - 
Dirt , transl, Pans 1909, Freytag, Gesch. der 
Hamdamden , Z. D . M G x and xi , Dietenci, 
Mntenebbi tuid Scifuddaula, , Leipzig 1847 

(B. Carra de Vaux) 

SAIF al-DAWLA. [See sadaka b. mansUr]. 
SAIF al-DIN al-BAKHARZY. Abu ’l-Ma ; an! 
Shaikh Sa c d al-DIn Sa c Id b Muz At far al- 
BXkhar7I, a native of the Bakharz district between 
Nlshapur and Herat (Le Strange, Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate , Cambridge 1905, p. 357) After 
having finished his studies, he joined the great 
Sufi Nadjm al-Din KubrS at Kh w anzm. The latter 
after interrupting Saif’s second retreat (arbatin) 
sent him to Bukhara as khalifa. Al-Bakharzi oc- 
cupies an important place among the khalifat ot 
Nadjm al-Din Kubra; he lived for a considerable 
time in Bukhara where he attained great fame 
and gathered round him a large number of dis- 
ciples; he even took the surname of Shaikh c Alam. 
The mother of the Mongol emperor Mangfi Khan, 
Sirkuytay Biki (or Siyurkhokhataitai Beigi, according 
to Blochet) (d. in Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja, 649 = Febr.- 
March, 1252; see Td*rikh’i Dj ahangusha , ed. Gibb 
Mem. Series, 11. 256), had, during her son’s reign, 
given 1. 000 balish of silver to build a madrasa 
at Bukhara and had entrusted its administiation 
to Saif al-Din al-Bakharzi (Howorth, History oj 
the Mongols , London 1876, 1. 188). This shows 
the fame of the Shaikh in his life-time, just as 
some anecdotes m the Nafahat al-Uns testify that 
he was an object of veneration on the part of 
the great men and princes of his time. Well-known 
§Qfi’s of the period, like Khwadja Gfrarib and 
Llasan al-Bulgharl, showed him respect (al-Kfishifi, 
Ra$hak 5 t c Aw al-Hayat , Turkish transl., p. 37 — 38) 
His mystic Persian quatrains are very popular 
aixftng the dervishes. The death of the Shaikh, 


according to the most probable tradition, took 
place in 658 (1259/60). His tomb is at Bukhara, 
at Fathabad, the place where his tekke is situated. 
His poems are preserved m several manuscript 
collections: 51 of his quatrains have been pub- 
lished m the Z. D . M. G ., 1905, lix. 345 — 354 
by S. Khuda Bakhsh. 

This monastery of the Shaikh in the suburb 
of Fathabad remained famous for centuries. His 
descendants there held the rank of shaikh Ibn 
Battfita, who visited the tekke in the vmth cen- 
tuiy a h, found as Shaikh there Yahyfi al- 
Bakharzl, grandson of Saif al-Din, and relates 
that a repast was prepared for him at which the 
principal inhabitants of the town gathered together 
and Turkish and Persian songs were recited in 
addition to the recitation of the Korean and ser- 
mons. A Persian wiiter who visited Bukhara in 
1316 (1898/9) says that the tomb and the mona- 
stery of the Shaikh are half a farsafeh from the 
Karshl gate (cf the article bukharX) and face 
the east, and that the tekke and the monument 
were built in 788 (1385) by order of Tlmfir 
and ornamented with tiles of precious faience, 
since then, howevei, these tiles have been torn 
off and sold. He adds that the descendants of the 
Shaikh are buried theie along with the calligia- 
pher Mir c All The tradition of the Yasawis, ac- 
dingcor to which Saif al-Din al-Bakharzi was a 
follower of Ahmad al-YasawI, is contradicted by 
historical facts. 

Bibliography. Tcirikh-i guzida (ed. Gibb 
Mem. Series, vol. xiv ), p 791, DjSmi, Nafahat 
al-Uns,ed. Calcutta 1858, p. 495 (Turk, transl, 
p. 489), KhwSndemlr, Habit al-Siyar , Bombay 
1857, 1 36, Hidayet, Riydd all Arif in , Maw- 
lana Ghulam SaiwSr al-Lahawri, Khazinat al- 
Asfya , Cawnpore 1902, 11., Hadjdji Mlrza Ma c - 
sum, Tarchk al-hakattk , ed. Tihran 1316, it. 
153, Ahmad al-Razi, Haft iklini (MS. in a pri- 
vate collection), Ibn Battuta, ed, Defr£mery and 
Sanguinetti, ni 27 (Turk transl., 1. 416); Bar- 
bier de Meynard, Dtctionnau e de la Perse , 
Pans 1861, p. 74, Kopriilu Zfide Fu 3 ad, Ilk 
mutesazvTuifler , Constantinople 1918, see index 
of proper names, Khuda Bakhsh , Saifuddm 
Bakharzi , in the Z D MG , 1905, lix 345 — 354 
(K6prulu Zade Fu 3 ad) 
SAIF AL-DlN GHAZI. [See ghXzI], 

SAIFl, MawlanS, of Bukhara, is also known as 
c Arudf, “the Prosodist,” from his work c Arud’t - 
Satfi. Little is known of his life, but he lived 
for many years at Hirat, at the courts of the 
Timurids, Sultan Abu Sa c Id (1459 — 1469), great- 
grandson of Timur and grandfather of Babur, and 
Abu 1-Ghfi7i Sultan Husain Mlrza (1473 — 15 ° 6 ), 
great-grandson of Timur’s second son, c Umar Shaikh 
Mlrza. As a poet he was of little consideration, 
and his poems are tiivial. His fame rests on his 
work c Arud-i-Satfii ed. Blochmann, Calcutta 1867 
(“Saifl’s Prosody”), also known as c Ariid-i-Kafiya 
(the amply sufficient Prosody) and Mizan al-Ashtar 
(the Measure of Poems), written, as he tells us, to 
supply the want of a work on an art which was 
a favourite subject of discussion between him and 
his friends. The poet Bjami had already written 
on this subject, but Saift’s woik is the fuller and 
more detailed of the two, and is one of the best 
works on Pcisian prosody which we have. Saift 
died m 1504. 

2. Saifi was also the takhallu^ or pen-name oi 
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a poet of NlsbSpUr, the encomiast of Takash 
Khan, Khwarezm &h&h. 

Bibliography : Dawlatshah, Tadhkirat al - 
Shtfara?, ed. E. G. Browne (London 1901); 
Lutf C A1I b. A^a Khan, Atathkada , MSS. ; Hadjdji 
Khalifa, Kashf al-?unurt, ed. Fluegel, m. 419; 
Kieu, Cat . of the Persian Manuscr . m the Bt it. 
Museum , 11. 525 b . (T W. Haig) 

SAIPAN, one of the larger mountain rivers 
in the south-east of Asia Minor, the 
Saios of the ancients. It rises on the Koramaz 
Daghf not far from Kaisariya (cf. Mehmed Edib, 
Manasik al-Ha&(l}, Stambul 1232, p. 41, also 
al-Mas c Ud! in the B G A., vin 58, 7 sqq , 183, 7 sqq 
“at the town of Saihan . . . not far from Malatya”), 
enters the Cilician plain of Adana, which lies on 
its bank, whence it makes straight for the sea, 
receiving a number of tributaries on its way; it 
enteis the sea by several mouths (the Capita Sari of 
the ancients) below Tarsus. On the course of the river 
which lemained for long uninvestigated see Tchi- 
hatcheflf, Asti * Mtncure , 1 293—299, and C. Ritter, 
Kleinasten , 11. 133. The name Saihan is most 
probably, like the name of the neighbouring river 
Djaihan, an “arbitrary tiansference” (cf. Noldeke 
in the Z. D M.G ., xliv. 700), an assimilation to 
the Muslim names of the two Central Asian liveis 
Oxus and Jaxaites. The Saihan was considered one 
of the rivers of Paradise (cf. al-Mas c udi, ed. Pans, 
11. 358 sq ., B.G.A . , vm 295, Yakut, 1. 179, 11. 
82, iv. 558, 579, al-Istakhrl, B A G ., 1. 63, 64, 
Ibn Hawkal, B G A^ 11 122, al-Baladhurl, ed 

de Goeje, p. 165, 166, 168) Under the Umaiyads it 
was one of the rivers on the frontier against the 
Byzantine empne, at which prisoners taken during 
the Aiab wars of conquest were ransomed. There 
was a famous bridge over the Saihan between al- 
Masslsa and Adana called Djisr al-Walid, which 
dated fiom the time of Justinian and was renovated 
in 125 (743) and again in 225 (840) (cf. G. Le 
Strange, The Lands of the Baste; n Caliphate , 
Cambudge 1905, p. 13 1 sq.J. See also the article 

EJAIH&N. 

Bib liog; aphy Abu ’1-FidiP, Takwim al- 
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dadhbch, B. G. A ., vi. 176, 16, al-Hamadhani, 
B, G A ., v. 63, 64, 95, 1 16, Yakut, Mitd} am 
(ed. Wustenfeld), i 179 (Adana) and 111. 209 
jy., Hadjdji Khalifa, Djihannuma , p 601, 15, 
Mehmed c Ashlk, Manazir al- c Awahm , Vienna MS , 
Mixt 314, fol. 172 v, 13 sqq. (used by Hadjdji 
Khalifa) and fol. 70 v (following Abu ’l-Iuda 3 ), 
Ewliya Celebi, Siyahetnamc , 111. 41 (more m vol. 
ix. still in MS.); c Ali, Kunh al-Akpbar , 1. 109, 
Cedrenus (ed. Bonn), 11. 362, Procopius, De 
Bello Persico , vol. i. § 17 (ed Bonn, 1. 84); 
do , De Aedificus , vol v. § 5 (ed. Bonn, 111. 319), 
Theophanes (ed. Classen, Bonn 1839 — 1841, 1. 
482; Stadiasm . marts magm (ed. C. Muller), 
p. 481, G. Tafel and G. M. Ihomas, U/hunden 
ztir alteren Handels - und Staatsgeschtchte der 
Rcpubltk Venedig , Vienna 1856, 1 376 ; W. Ains- 
worth in the J P.G.S., x. 513, Fr. Beaufort, Kata- 
mania , London 1818, p 266, 271 (on the mouth; 
cf. thereon Geogr. Journal , 1903, p. 410), 
Chesney in the J.R.G.S , 1837, vii. 414, and 
W. Ainsworth, ibid ., vm. 185 sqq . ; Chesney, 
The Expedition for the Survey of the Rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris ^ London 1850,1. 298 — 299, 


Ch. Texier, Voyages , ii. 40 — 44; Ritter, Klein - 
asien^ 1. 15, 16, 62, 11. 133 ( Die Erdkunde , xviu. 
and xix.); Em. Chantre, Mission en Cappadoce , 
Paris 1898, passim M. F. G . Beyrouth , 111/1. 
(1908), p. 459, v. (1911), p. 285; H. Grothe, 
Meine Vorderastenexpedttion , Leipzig 1 9 1 1 — 1912, 
11. 105 sqq . and index, do., Geogt . Character- 
bildcr , Leipzig 1909, Nr. 4 — 44; A. v. Kremer, 
Beitrage zur Geographie des nordl. Syrien J*, 
Vienna 1852, p. 18 sqq., F. X. Schaffer, Ctltcia ) 
Gotha 1903 (Supplem. part Nr. 14 1 to Pete;- 
matin's Mi tteil u tigen ) . — On the Saros 

of the ancients see Ruge in Pauly- Wissowa, 
Realenzykl , 11. 3, p. 34 (1921), where the clas- 
sical references are given. (F. Babinger) 
SAIIjtjN. [See sIr daryA]. 

SAIMARA. [See seimere]. 

§AIN-KAL'A , a little town and district 
in southern AdhaibaidjSn, on the right 
bank of the Djaghatd. In the south the boundary 
runs a little over the river Saruk, a tributary on 
the right bank of the gjaghatu. In the north it 
is bounded by the district of Adjarf, in the east 
by the province of Khamsc. The name is denved 
from the Mongol sain = good. 

Population The T urkish Afshar tribe, of 
which a part had to emigrate to Urmia to make 
room for the Caidawri (Cardowli) tribe of Lur 
origin (the district of Cardawr on the Seimeire) 
whom Fath c AlI Shah brought from Shiraz at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. The chief 
of the Cardowll lives at Mahmuddjik and commands 
about 5,000 men. The town of Sain-Kala has 
2,500 — 3,000 inhabitants and a small bazaar. In 
1830 it was destroyed by a Ku r dish invasion 
under Shaikh c Ubaidallah. Sain-Kala, formerly oc- 
cupied by a Persian garrison, guarded the en- 
trance to Adhaibaidjan through the Djaghatu 
valley. The caves of Kereftu with a Greek in- 
scription described by Kei Porter ( Travels , ii. 
538—552, Rittei, ix. 816) as well as the site of 
Takhti Sulaiman (the ancient Gazaka; al-Shiz ot 
the Arabs, cf Maiquart, hiansahr , p 108) are 
in the territory of the Afshars of .Sain-Kala. The 
lake of (^amlt Gol (neai the village of Baderli) 
with a floating island is likewise well knoivn 
A section of the Afshars belong to the Ahl-i 
Hakk sect (cf the article c alI ilahI) the local 
chiefs of whom in Bent’s time lived at Nazar-baba 
and Gendjabad (cf. V. Minorsky, Notes silt la 
sectc des Ahl-i Hakk , ( R . M. J/., I9 20 i x ^* — X ^ 1 
19 — 97; reprint of the R MM , 1922, p. 53> 7^)* 
Another fortress of the same name on the 
river Abhar, east of Sultanlya, and mentioned in 
the fourteenth century by Mustawfi (see Le Strange, 
The Lands of the East. Caliph , p. 222), should 
not be confused with this S5m-Kala. 

Bibliography . H. Rawlinson, J.R.G.S ., 
1841, x 40, H. Schindler, Z.G.E.B ., 1883, 
xviu. 327, Ih. Bent, Scotch Geogr. Magazine , 
1890, p 91; A. F. Stahl m Petermann's Mittei- 
lungen , 1905, p 33 (with a map of the district 
and indications of its mineral wealth); Jackson, 
Persia Past and Ptcsent , p. 121 sqq. 

(V. Minorsky) 

SA c lR. [See al-nar]. 

SAPUN (SS 3 Qn, SSwBn, SeySn, S65n), a town 
in HadraraSt in South Arabia on the side 
of the hill of the same name, four hours’ ride from 
ShibSm on the right bank of the WSdl Maslla. 
The town lies m the centre of luxurious vegetation ; 
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far and wide one can see palm-groves and well- 
tilled fields with (e c am and wheat. The town is 
surrounded by a wall, is densely populated and 
has about 4,500 inhabitants The streets are broad 
and clean. Within the town also there are fields 
and palm-groves, mainly the endowments of the 
mosques, of which there are said to be not less 
than 300 in the town. The most beautiful were 
built by families of the Saiyids after whom they 
are named; among them are the mosque of Habib 
‘Abdallah Sakkfif with a fine dome and a beautiful 
carefully whitewashed minaret, a cemetery and a 
garden of palms and d 5 m-trees surrounded by a 
wall. The mosque of Taha is kept in the same 
way and has also a garden. Of the other mosques 
the Mashhur with its beautiful pierced minaret and 
the al-Riyad of Habib c AlI al-HabsJj! B 5 c Alawl 
aie worthy of mention. The saint is very hospitable 
and is said to feed no less than 6,000 peisons 
once a year. He was the founder of a new centre of 
Muslim learning here which came to overshadow the 
old celebrated school of Tarim. Contributions fiom 
all parts, especially from Java and India, came to 
the support of the school which c AlI built at his 
own expense and maintained himself at first. It 
now enjoys great piestige far and near. The palace 
of the Sultan lies on an eminence surrounded by 
a wall with projecting tint's and flanked by round 
towers, while the roof is crowned by three watch- 
towers. Immediately adjoining it are the pnncipal 
mosque and the bazaai. 

Bibhogtaphy C Niebuhr, Beschreibung 
von Arabien , Copenhagen 1772, p. 228, J. R. 
Wellsted, Reisen in Arabien , n., Ilalle 1842, p 
338, C. Ritter, Du Erdkunde von Asien , vm/i., 
Berlin 1846, p. 618, M. J de Goeje, Had hi a- 
viant in the Rev. Colon Intern, 1886, 11 no, 
L. Hirsch, Reisen in Sud-Aralncn , Mah) a Land 
und Iladramut , Leiden 1897, p 211, 212, C 
Landberg, Etudes sur les dialectes de I'Aiabie 
mendionale , 1., Leiden 1901, p. 90, 451; C 
Snouck Hurgronje, Zur Dichttiunst da Bd c Atiuah 
in Hadhramot , Noldekc-Festschi ift, i. 97, Note. 

(Adoif Grohmann) 

SAIYID (a., plui Sdda), a prince, lord, chief, 
oi owner one who is eminent by means of his 
personal qualities, his possessions, 01 his bath. 
In this last sense it is used throughout the Mus- 
lim world almost exclusively of the descendants 
of Muhammad (see the art. SharIf). It occurs 
only twice in the Kui 3 Sn, where it is used once 
(in. 34) of John the Baptist, and once (xu. 25) 
of the husband of Zulaikha By the Arabs it is 
applied not only to men, but to the djinti , to 
animals, and to inanimate objects. A veise refeis 
to “ djmn , who aie aioused by night, summoning 
their chief (saiyid)”, the wild ass is called the 
saiyid of his female, and al-ZadjdjSdj calls the 
Kur 3 5 n Saiyid al-Kalam , “the paragon of speech”. 
Of its application to non-Muslims the best known 
instance is Rodugo Diaz, “el Cid Campeador”. 
But for Sid, Sldi etc. cf. the art. sId. 

B ib liogr ap hy E. W. Lane, Lexicon, s. v. 

(T W. Haig) 

al-SAIYID al-IJIMYARI, AbU HXshim, IsmX'Il 
b. Muhammad b. YazJd b. Rab! c a b. Mui arrigh 
(according to others Rabl°a Mufarrigh), born in 
105 (723) at Basra, an Arab poet, belonged to 
an lbSdi [q.v.] family, but quite early in life he 
went over to the Shi c a “by the grace of God”, 
as ne pnded himself. He became an adherent of 


the KaisSniya sect [q. v.], but not only did he 
expect with them the return of their Im 3 m, Mu- 
hammad b. al-Hanaftya, but held the doctrine of 
metempsychosis etc. m both forms, belief in the 
rad/' a (return in human form) and the tanasukli 
(change into animal form). He even proclaimed 
himself the reincarnation of the Piophet Jonah. 
His attitude on leligious and political questions 
foiced him to move from Basra to KUfa, but did 
not prevent him, after the rise of the ‘Abbasids, 
from offering them poetical tributes also: he en- 
joyed the favour of al-Mansur in particular. He 
also placed his art at the service of provincial 
governors, e. g. Abu Budjair of al-Ahwaz. Poetical 
talent was hereditary in his family; his grand- 
father Yazld had been dreaded as a satirist, who 
had lashed the governor Ziyad with his lampoons. 
He himself was distinguished not only as a pro- 
lific composer (over 1,000 kaslda’s by him are 
said to have been cuirent among the Banu Ha- 
shim), but also for the gracefulness of his language. 
Like Abu ’l- c Atahiya, he avoided embellishing his 
poems with stiange woids, but aimed rather at 
bemg generally understood. With the lattei and 
al-Bashsh 5 r, he is considered the most distinguished 
of the latei poets, but the peculiarity of his 
political and leligious views prevented the wider 
cuculation of his poems, of which not even a 
Dlivdn has suivived. He died in Wasit m 173 (789). 

Bibliography Abu ’l-Faradj al-Isbahanl, 
Kitab al-Aghdm , vm I — 31 (first ed.), 2 — 29 
(second ed.), Ibn Shakir, Fawat al-Wafaydt , 
Cairo 1299, p. 1 19, al-Shahrastani, Kitab al - 
Mtlal wa ’ l-Nihal , ed. Cureton, p. hi; c Abd 
al-Kahn al-Baghdadi, al-Fark baina ’ l-Ftrati , 
(Cairo 1328), p. 30, Barbier de Meynard, J A., 
senes 7, vol iv 159 — 258; H. Banning, 
Muhammed Ibn al-IIanafiya , Erlangen 1909, 
p. 50, I Fncdlandei, The Hcteiodoxics of the 
Shiites , New Haven 1909, p. 179. 

(Brockelmann) 

al-SAK, the leg, the thigh, is used in several 
senses in Arab geometiy . (1) Sak means the 
perpendiculai of a right-angled triangle, (2) the 
side of an equilateial triangle. Thus we find in 
al-Biiuni for example {al-Kanun al-Mas'udi, 3 r d 
Makila, Ch. 1) mutjiallath II BC, al-mutasawl 
satiat HB , HC, (3) Sak means the foot or the 
leg of a pair of compasses and is then synonymous 
with ndjl (foot) This is shown by the follow- 
ing text “And you place the compass’s “foot” 
on the line on the wall which is near the meri- 
dian and this span is the curve of the inhiraf 
Place this arc m the compasses in such a way 
that one of its legs stands in one and the other 
in the other end of the angle (arc) (Muh. Sibt 
al-Maridinl (f 1495 Cairo), On the calculation of 
tables for the construction of Munhanfat ( inclining 
sundials) (Oxford MS., Bodl. Or. ii, N°. 285, fol. 26, 
70). (4) The Western Arab astronomer Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 
c AlI al-Mariakushl (f c 1260 111 Morocco) speaks 
in his Diatnl al-Mabadl wa'l-Ghayat (transl. by 
J. J. Sedillot and published by. L. Am. Sedillot 
under the title Traite des instruments astrono - 
miques des Arabes , Paris 1834 — 35, p. 446) of a 
Sak al-djarada (locust-leg) and means by this an 
hour-line traced in the plane by a cylinder, whose 
course in the plane has some resemblance to the 
shape of a locust’s leg. (5) In names of constella- 
tions we also find the word Sak used to name 
a star, in the leg of an animal (or man), e. g. Safc 
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c/- c Uwa (if Bootes), Sak pat = Ophiuchus 20, Saha 
al-Asad (in Leo = Arcturus and Spica). 

(C. Schoy) 

SAKALIBA, Slavs. The name §akaliba (the 
singular forms are $aklab , saklabt and stklabi , also 
with initial s instead of r) is usually applied by 
the Arab geographers of the Middle Ages to the 
peoples of various origins who lived in the lands 
adjoining the territory of the Khazars, between 
Constantinople and the land of the Bulghars. See 
the articles bulghXr, hhazar, slavs. 

The Slavs of al-Andalus. In Muslim 
Spam the word in its plural foim is found veiy 
early as the generic name of the foreign private 
bodyguard of the Umaiyad Caliphs of Cordova. 
Originally, it was applied to all the prisoners 
brought by German armies back from their expe- 
ditions against the Slavs and then sold by them 
to the Muslims of al-Andalus. But as early as the 
time of the traveller lbn Hawkal, the name Sakaliba 
was given in Spain to all the foieign slaves en- 
rolled in the army or appointed to various services 
in the royal palaces and harems. The geographer 
tells us that at the time he went through the 
Ibenan Peninsula, the “Slavs” who were there did 
not come only fiom the shore of the Black Sea 
but also from Calabria, Lombardy, the country of 
the Franks and from Galicia Indeed, it seems that 
they were largely supplied by the raids conducted 
by Maghrib! and Andalusian pirates on the Euiopean 
shoies of the Mediterianean. Those who weie in- 
tended to guard the harlm were the objects of a 
special trade in the hands of Jewish meichants 
who had impoitant “manufactures d’eunuques”, to 
use Dozy’s expression, in Fiance and particulaily 
at Verdun. The majority of these prisoners were 
still young men when they arrived in Andalusia. 
They very soon began to speak Aiabic and be- 
came Muslims. 

Their numbei soon became very large. According 
to al-Makkari, m the leign of c Abd al-Rahman III, 
successi\e censuses of them in the capital gave the 
figures 3,750, 6,087 and 13,750. In spite of their 
condition of servitude, we find them at this time 
holding a considerable position in society. Some 
ajtamed wealth and even owned vast estates and 
had slaves of their own. They became cultuied 
through contact with the brilliant Andalusian civili- 
sation; among them were scholais of note, poets and 
bibliophiles and one of them — if we may believe 
lbn ai-Abbar and al-Makkan — , Habib al-Siklabi, 
composed in the reign of Ilisham II, a whole book 
devoted to the merits of the literary Slavs ot 
Andalusia, it was called Kitab al-istizhar wa 7 * 
mu % ha l aba c ala man ankara fade? i l al-Sakaliba . 

Like the praetorians in the Roman empire and 
the c AbId at a later date in the Morocco of the 
Sharif! dynasties, the Slavs 111 Spain, in proportion 
as their numbers increased and they occupied a 
more important place in Andalusian society, came to 
play a piedominating part in politics. It is in the 
reign of c Abd al-Rahman III that we first find 
them definitely occupying high civil offices in the 
state and even military commands. The Caliph 
used them to counterbalance and combat the in- 
fluence which the Arab aristocracy had retained 
in his empire. He thus had no hesitation — in 
spite of the discontent in his court — in trusting 
to the Slav Nadjda m 939 the command of the 
expedition which he sent against the King of 
Leon — an expedition which, however, ended 


disastrously in the catastrophes of Simancas and 
Alhandega and the pursuit of the Muslim army 
by the forces of Ramiro II and his allies of the 
kingdom of Navarre. 

c Abd al-Rahm 3 n Ill’s successor, al-Hakam II, 
allowed the Sakaliba a no less important role in his 
empire and ins indifference to their more and more 
arrogant or even insolent conduct did not fail to 
arouse the wonder of the chroniclers of the reign 
of this enlightened prince. At his death the Slavs 
felt themselves masters of the situation. According 
to the author of al-Baydn al-Mughnb^ there were 
then in the palace over a thousand eunuchs and at 
Cordova a body of Sakaliba guards was entirely 
at the disposal of two very important individuals, 
Fa 3 ik al-Nizami, grand master of the wardrobe, and 
pis assistant pjawdhar, grand jeweller and grand fal- 
conet. These two blav eunuchs kept the death of al- 
Hakam secret and tiled to prevent the proclamation 
of the heu-presumptive, who was still an infant; 
but they were opposed by the viziers al-Mushafl 
and lbn Abi c Amir, whose popularity was only 
increased by punishing them. 

Space will not allow me to trace in detail the 
part played by the Slavs during all the period of 
the decline of the Umaiyad Caliphate of Spain; 
we find them taking part in all the plots hatched 
at Cordova, or m the rest of Andalusia, sometimes 
on the winning side, sometimes on the losing, but 
showing always the same spirit of initiative, the 
same ambition and the same despotism , we may 
mention fiom among them the eunuch Khairan 
who, at the beginning of the eleventh century 
A. D , was the leader of the Slav party in the 
capital. 

Aftei the end of the Caliphate of Cordova, the 
Arab historians are much less detailed regarding 
the political and social lole of the Slavs m al- 
Andalus, but it is probable that the latter, having 
by now been Muslims for seveial generations, 
became absorbed in the rest of the population and 
lost, along with the memory of their foreign origin, 
the importance which they had been able to claim 
in the period of decline of the Umaiyads of Spain. 

Bibliography on the Slavs of the 
East. B G. A , passim; al-Mas c udi, Murudj al - 
Dhahab , ed. Pans, Index; YakOt, Mu c d/am, ed. 
Wustenfeld, s.v. §akdhba. — On the Slavs in 
Spam* lbn al- c Idhari, al-Baydn al-mughrtb, , ed. 
Dozy, p. 276 sq., trad Fagnan, 11. 430 sq. and 
passsim , al-Makkan, Naf h a l- fib (. Anahctes , 1 . 88, 
92, 11. 57), lbn al-Abbar, Takmilat al-$ila , 
ed. Codeia, N°. 89; R. Dozy, Htstoire des 
Musulmans d'Espagne , vol. in., especially p. 
59 — 62 ; F. Pons Boigues, Ensayo bto-bibltogrdfico 
sobre los histonadores y geografos otdbigo- 
espanoks , Madrid 1898, p. 114 — 6. 

(E. L£vi-Proven<jal) 

SAIJARYA (sometimes SakSrya), a river in 
Asia Minor. It rises near Bay5t in the north- 
east of Afiyun Kara His5r. In Us eastward course 
it enters the wikyet of Angora through which it 
runs to a point above Calimak after receiving on 
its left bank the Saiyid GbazI SH and several other 
tributaries on the same side. It then turns north- 
wards describing a curve round Siwri HisSr. Here 
it receives on the right bank the Engtini Sflyu 
from Angora and near this confluence the Pursak 
on the opposite bank. A little to the south of ^iis 
point is the bridge of the Eski-Shehir-Angora rail- 
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way. Farther on, towards the north, the Sakfirya 
receives on its right bank the Kirmir Su and then 
taking a sudden turn it runs westwards to Lefke, 
traversing the wilttyets of Kutahia and Khuda- 
wendig&i. At Lefke the Sakarya is joined on the 
left by the Gok Sfl from Bursa. Aftei Lefke it 
turns sharply to the north, entering the sandjak 
of Izmid near Mekedje, having now run 250 miles 
The most flourishing part of its course now begins, 
and we have fine crops of cotton, wheat, vegetables, 
besides vinejards and the rearing of silkworms 
It now runs in a north-easterly dnection through 
the Rada’s of Geiwe, Ada Baz 5 r and Kandere, to 
enter the Black Sea near lndjirli. The stretch of 
its couise in the sandjak of Izmid is 70 miles, near 
Ada Baz 5 r it receives the waters of the Mudiini 
SU from Kastamuni on the right bank and of the 
Carkh So fiom lake Sabandja on the left, i*/ 4 
miles north of Geiwe is a bridge of six arches built 
by Sultan BUya/id I and at Lefke Ewhya Celebi 
(111. 11) also mentions a fine budge of wood The 
train crosses the river four times between Izmid 
and Biledjik. 

The Sakarya is the ancient Sangarius (see Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Enzyklopadie , Ser. 2, 1, col. 2269) 
it has changed its course since the Byzantine period, 
as is shown by the great bridge built by Justinian 
over it in 561, which is now two miles fiom Ada 
Bazar. 'lhis bridge is now called Be$h JCopru (in 
classical times Pentcgephyra or Pontogephyra, see 
Ramsay, The Histor ical Geography of Asia Mmo ) , 
London 1890, p. 214, 215), but at the present day 
the nvei no longer runs below its aiches 

The Sakarya is not navigable, its lower course 
is only used for transporting to the Black Sea the 
wood from the thick foiests of the neighbourhood 
In prehistoric times the river ran westwards into 
the Sea of Marmora , the lake of Sabandja and the 
Gulf of Izmid mark the track of its ancient couise. 
In 909 (1503) Sultan Salim I conceived the idea | 
of reestablishing communication between the Sa- 
kana, the lake (the level of which is above that 
of the river) and the gulf in oidei to bring moic 
easily to his capital the wood required for the 
building of his fleet. Being convinced of the feasi- 
bility of the project by the report of experts, he 
gave orders foi its execution but the opponents of 
the scheme were able to frustrate it by the aigu- 
ment of the nshwet (Hadjdjl Khalifa, Dj ihatmuma , 
Constantinople 1145, p. 660). 

For a period, m the reign of Osman, the Sakarya 
formed the frontici of his territory on the west 
and south and for his conquests he had to cross 
the river (for example for the capture of Ak-Hisar 
m 1308; see c Ashf£ Pashazade, Tcfri&h, Constanti- 
nople 1332, p. 12, 24). bince then the SakSua had 
not played an important part in Ottoman history 
until the famous battle on the Sakarya from Aug. 
24, to Sept. 10, 1921, when the Greek army was 
defeated in a last great effort to leach Angora. 
By the counter-offensive of Sept. 10, the Greeks 
were thrown back to the west of the Sakarya and 
forced to take up the line Eski-Shehir-AfvQn- 
Ivara-HisSr. In August, 1922, the Tuikish army was 
victorious for a second time near the Sakana; this 
was the beginning of the Turkish offensive which 
ended in the complete reconquest of Anatolia. 

Bibliography V. Cumet, La Turquie 
1 tAsie , iv , Pans 1894, p. 329 sqq ., Sami, Kamils 
al-A c ldm , iv. 2584; E. Banse, Die Turkefi, 
Braunschweig 1919, p. 77, 79; Ch. Texier, 


Description de V A ste Mtneure , Paris 1849, i. 56 
sqq., Berthe Georges Gaulis, Angora-Constant 1- 
nople-Lotulres , Paris 1922, p. 89 — 98; for the 
geogiaphical bibliography see Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real-Enzyklopddie der Alter turn nuissenschaft, se- 
nes 2, 1. col. 2269. (J. H. Kramers) 

AL- SAKlNA is a loan-word borrowed from 
the Hebrew ($h e kind). There it signifies the 
presence of God, in the purely spiritual sense, 
sometimes made clear by a sign like fire, cloud, 
or light, which can be appreciated by the senses. 
Muhammad was appaiently not quite clear re- 
garding the tiue meaning of the word, when he 
says (Sura 11. 249) that the sak'tna along with some 
relics was in the sacred aik of the Israelites. Possibly 
he associated with this Hebrew loan-word con- 
ceptions from pagan demonology, many Kur J amc 
exegesists at any rate give here quite a dj inn “hke 
description of sakina (cf. al-'fabari, Tafstr , ii 
385 sq ., it is noteworthy that on this point Wahb 
b. Munabbih relies on a Jewish source, he also 
confuses the ark of the covenant with the oracle 
of the 3 Uilm Wetummlm). Where else the word 
is found in the Kur’an, it is generally explained 
by the commentatois as the subjective condition 
of peace of soul and security (see the commentaries 
on ix. 26, 40, and xlvm. 4, 18, 26). Fiom this a 
seculai meaning of the w'ord giadually develops 
sakina means the quality of calm and dignity in 
chaiactei (e g al-Bukhail, Bad 3 at-Khalk , b 5 b 1 5) 
and then simply to keep quiet, e. g at the $alat 
(al-Bukhari, Dj unfa , bab 18) or at the ifdda (al- 
Bukhari, Ifadydj , bab 94). Besides this theie is a 
change of meaning of the word in its religious use 
as the Jewish meaning of the word gradually 
penetiatcs into Islam Thus the sakina is said to 
come benevolently down when the Kur’Sn is lecited 
(al-Bukhari, Fadtfil al-KuPan , bab 1 1 and 1 5). 
As among the Jews the Ruah Hakkodesh, which 
rests on the Prophets, gradually develops out of the 
shykind, so we find in Islamic wnteis also sakina 
occasionally used with the meaning “Holy Ghost” 
(see Goldziher, p 149 sq.). 

Bibliography A. Geiger, Was hat Mo- 
hammed aus dem Judentume aufgenommen ? 2 , 
Leipzig 1902, p. 53 sq ., I. Goldziher, Uber den 
Ausdruck “ sakina ” in the Abhandlungen zur 
arabischeti Philologie , Leiden 18965 the same in 
RJLR, xxxvni. 1— 13. (B Joel) 

SA$IZ, the Turkish name of the island of 
Chios (coirupted from the Greek $}q Xlov) and 
at the same time the word for mastic (f iohttIm) 
which is only found on this island and is obtained 
in excellent quality from the Pistacia Lentiscus 
L. and w r as veiy popular in the East as a valuable 
drug in the middle ages and, indeed, still is in 
modern times. How old the form sdkiz is, is shown 
by the occurrence of the woid as an appellative 
in Kuman and Old Turkish (Houtsma, Turkisch - 
Arabisches Glossary. 37) and m Persian (Josaphat 
Barbaro, Viaggio in Persia — Anno 147 1 — , Venice 
1543, p. 59b; Syo e luogo molto nommato ne la 
Persia, & in tutte quelle parti & b chiamato Seghex, 
che vuol dir in nostro ldioma mastico; Vullers, 
Lexicon pers.-lat ., s. v. sekiz). In Syriac also mastic 
is called kiya i. e. Chios from its place of origin 
(Low, Aramdische Pflanzennamen , p. 70). By the 
reverse process the Arabs have named the island 
from its best known product “mastic island” {jQya- 
ztrat al-Ma$pki)\ Abu ’l-Fjda 3 , Tajywim al-Bulddn , 
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ed. Reinaud, ii/i. 268 and ai-Dimashkl, ed. Mehren, 
p. 228, the first Arab geographers to mention it, 
know it only by this name. 

In the middle ages Chios had attained very 
great importance as a station on the sea-route for 
pilgrims and merchants to eastern lands (Palestine, 
Syria and Egypt). On the decline of the Byzantine 
empne in the second half of the middle ages the 
rich island became exposed to the raids of the 
petty SaldjBV princes of the opposite coast of Asia 
Minor and in 1089 Tzachas, father-in-law of Kflfdj 
Arslan I and lord of Smyrna, which is not far 
away, succeeded in establishing a temporary footing 
theie (Anna Comnena, Alexias , vii. Ch. 8). In 
1303 the Emperor entiusted the Catalan mercenaries 
with the defence of the island against the raids 
of the Turks (Muntaner, Chronik , Ch. 203 and 
206; Pachymeres, ed. Bonn, ii 344, 346). A few 
years later — in 1307 01 1308 — and after the 
Genoese Benedetto Zaccaria had usurped rule over 
Chios (from 1304) 30 “Turkish” ships laid waste the 
island (Pachymeres 11. 510) and Martino Zaccaria, 
who had succeeded Benedetto Zaccaria in 1314, 
had much hard fighting with the Turks, in 1329 
he was dispossessed by Androntcus III but by 1346 
another Genoese, the Admiral Simone Vignosi had 
seized the island, which remained till 1566 under 
the mle of the Giustmiani, the family of the Genoese 
“Maone” of Chios, as the legal successors of the 
conquerois called themselves. But in order to 
maintain their position the lattei were forced to 
pay tribute to the local Turkish dynasts in Asia 
Minor and later to the Ottoman Sultans and 
occasionally to support them with their fleet They 
paid the Aidin-oghlu 500 ducats yearly and the 
same to the Saruklian-oghlu of Magnesia The first 
intercouise with the Ottomans was of a hostile 
nature : after the overthrow of the petty princes 
of Aidin, Sfiiukhan and Mente?he, about the year 
1397, Bayazld I stopped the export of corn fiom 
Asia Mmoi to the islands of the Archipelago and 
with 60 ships undertook a campaign against Chios 
and laid the island waste with fire and sword 
(Ducas, ch. xm). Aftei the capture of Smyrna 
by Timur (Dec., 1402) the Maonese, like the 
Frankish loids of Lesbos, did not fail to pay homage 
to the conqueror (Shaiaf al-Dln c AlI Yazdl, %afar- 
nama , Calcutta edition 11. 482, Ducas, ch x\u, 
Histona del Gran Tamorlan , Madrid 1782, p. 230). 
They repeatedly lent then galleys to Sul^Sn Me- 
hemmed I and his successoi Murad II for the 
defeat of Djunaid (1415 and 1421), the yearly 
tribute was fixed at 4,000 k ducats. After the fall 
of Constantinople the Maonese hastened to pay 
homage to Mehemmed the Conqueror ; the Sultan 
left them their autonomy but laised the tubute to 
6,000 ducats and some years later, as the result of 
an encounter of the islanders with the admiral of 
Gallipoli, to 10,000 ducats, with 2,000 in addition 
to dignitaries of the Porte. The island was able 
to retain its independence for over 100 years 
but when it fell two years in arrears with the 
tribute, this omission and the fact that it served 
as an asylum for escaped Chnstian slaves was 
used as a pretext foi sanctions. At Easter 
1566 the Admiial Pifile Pasha landed unnoticed 
on the island and took possession of it without 
a blow being struck. The chuiches in Castro were 
destroyed or turned into mosques and the Genoese 
dignitaries led away mto a miserable captivity. It 
was said that the Gie^k population, dissatisfied 


with Fiankish rule, had called in the Turks. On 
the intei cession of the French Ambassador, the 
exiles received permission to return a few years 
later and the island was granted a limited degree 
of self-government (HfidjdjI Khalifa, Tulifat al- 
Kibar , p. 37b sq . ; Leunclavius, Annates, p. 1 10 sq.\ 
Gerlach, Tage-Buch , p. 50, 123; Zmkeisen, Gesch. 
des Osm. Reich t, ii. 900 sqq .). Very serious conse- 
quences, especially for the Frankish inhabitants, 
followed the disastrous attempts of Virgmio Orsmo, 
Duca di Bracciano, who landed in April, 1 599 «> 
with five Tuscan galleys in Castro, but had to 
begin an ignominious retreat a few hours later. 
The efforts of the French Ambassador de Braves 
secured for the Catholics the preservation of their 
churches; the skulls of 400 soldiers whom the 
Tuscan admiral had left in the lurch on the main- 
land on his retreat, long adorned the battle- 
ments of the foit of Castro (NVima, 7 Hrikh, 
ed 1280, 1 212, Sandys, Travatles, London 1658, 
p 9 sqq., D[es Hayes de] C[ourmemn], Voyage de 
Levant en I'annee 1621, Paris 1632, p. 346 sq . , 
Sagredo, Memonc istonche de Monat chi Ottomanm, 
p. 766 sqq. ; v. Hammer, Gesch. des Osm. Reiches , 
iv. 297 sq). In July, 1681, the harbour of Castro 
was the scene of an encounter between a Fiench 
squadron and Tiipolitanian corsairs, in which many 
buildings in the town and several mosques were 
destroyed by the fire of the ships’ guns (Zmkeisen, 
op. cil , v. 43; von Hammer, op. cit., vi. 371 sqq.). 

During the great war of the allied Austrians 
and Venetians against Turkey at the end of the 
xvnth centuiy, the town oi Chios was temporarily 
occupied by the Venetians under Antonio Zeno, 
the fort of Castro capitulated after a short resis- 
tance on Sept. 21, 1694, but after a few months 
the Venetians were foiced to letieat after the un- 
fortunate naval battles at the Spalmadore islands, 
9 and 18 Feb , 1625. The Roman Catholic inhabitants 
were accused by the Orthodox of having brought 
about the foreign invasion and they lost what re- 
mained of their privileges, their churches were 
closed and handed over to the Greek Orthodox 
(Rashid, Tarifeh, 1. sq., 207 b — 209a; Rycaut, 
History of the Turks, London 1 700, p 518, 525 sq.\ 
Kantemir, Gesch. d. Osmamschen Reichs, Hamburg 
1 745, p* 646 sqq., 661 sqq ; Sathas, TovpxoxpotTOVfzsvti 
'EAA mq, Athens 1869, p. 401 sqq., 414 sqq). But 
the island was far more seriously affected by the 
Greek war of independence On Match 22, 1822, 
Samiote irregulais landed on Chios and besieged 
the Turkish garuson in the fort of Castro; on 
Apul 11, the Kapudan Pasha Nasuh ZSde c Ah 
appeared with a strong fleet, relieved the besieged 
garrison, who had put up a heioic defence under 
the Muhafiz Wahldj Pasha, and diove out the 
Samiotes The defenceless island was terribly pu- 
nished and, although only a few natives had joined 
the Samiotes , it was ravaged like an enemy 
country with fire and sword Of the over 100,000 
inhabitants which Chios numbered at the beginning 
of the century, 23,000 are said to have been mas- 
sacred and 47,000 carried off into slavery. The 
lesponsibihty for these excesses was assumed by 
Wahid Pasha m his report to the Sublime Porte; 
the Kapudan Pasha, who had in vain opposed 
them, was blown up by Kdnaris in the night of 
18/19 June before Ceshme with his flagship; Wahid 
Pasha was degraded and banished to c Alfiya (Ejawdat, 
Tarihh, xii. 40 — 48; K. Mendelssohn Barthol^y, 
Geschtchte Grtechenlands , Leipzig 1870, i. 250 sqq.). 
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The prosperity of the island was destroyed and 
to this day it has not recovered fiom this cata- 
strophe. Chios was visited by a severe earthquake 
on April 3 and 11, 1881; the number of dead 
was estimated at 5,000, that of the injured at 1,000 
(S. B. Pr. Ah. JT., 1881, p 801 sqq.). Asa result 
of the Balkan War the island was ceded to 
Greece in 1913. 

Under Turkish rule Chios in the older period 
was under the jurisdiction of the Kapudan Pasha; 
later it formed a sandjak of the wilayet of the 
archipelago (Djasahr Bahr-i Safid)\ in 1910 its 
population (almost exclusively Greek, a few Jews) 
was estimated at 80,000 souls. 

The Chiotes have been famous from early times 
for their intelligence and enterprise; especially as 
merchants and bankers but also as physicians , 
apothecaries and skilled gardeners, they were scat- 
tered all over the Levant; of their scholars the 
learned Leon Allatius and the Hellenist Korais 
have attained a European reputation. The products 
of tlieir industries (silks, the so-called khittfi, a 
cotton cloth) were much m demand; among the 
products of the soil we might mention mastic and 
southern fruits of all kinds. 

Bibliography . For the history of Chios 
in the middle ages to the conquest of the Turks. 
Ileyd, Histoirc du Commerce du Levant , Leipzig 
1885, 1. and n. passim, till 1822 Alexandros 
M. Vlastos, Xtaexti, Ilermupolis 1840, transl by 
A. P. Ralli, A History of the Island of Chio , 
London 1913; v. Eckenbrecher, Die Insel Chios , 
Berlin 1845, Fustel de Coulanges, Memoir e 
sur Pile dc Chio , Pans 1857. Descriptions of 
the island from the xv th century Christoph 
Bondelmontn, Lib Insularum Archipelagi , ed. 
Sinner, Ch 58; of the xvi lh centuiy Leon Do- 
rez, Itweraire de Jerome Maurand (Paris 1901), 
p. 162 sqq ; Nicolas de Nicolay, Discours et 
Histoires veritables des Navigations , vol 11 , 
ch vi — via. (with pictures of costumes), P. 
Belon, Les Observations , Paris 1555, fol 83*^ sq . , 
of the xvn th century. Theodore de Gontaut- 
Biron, Ambassade en Turquie de Jean de Gon - 
taut-Biron Baton de Salignac , Paris 188$, p 
34 — 44 ; Ch. Scliefer, Journal d' Antoine Gal- 
land , Pans 1881, 11 161x17, 171 sqq , de la 

Croix, Mimotres , Paris 1684, 11. 4 sqq . , Th6- 
venot, Voyages , Paris 1689, 1. 293 — 324, Cor- 
nells de Bruyn, Reizen , Delft 1698, p. 16S sqq. 
(with view of the town Chios and pictures of 
costumes), of the xviii th ceotury P Lucas, 
Voyage de la Grecc , 1 232 sqq , Voyage du 
Levant , 11. 119x77.; Tournefort^ Relation d'un 
Voyage du Levant ', Amsterdam 1718, 1. 140x71/.; 
Galland, Recueil des Rits et Ceremonies du Pe- 
lerinage de la Mecqae , Amsterdam 1754, p. 
99 — 172; Pococke, Description of the East , 
Il/u. I sqq.\ Dallaway, Constantinople ancient 
and modern (London 1797), p. 270 — 286; from 
the XIX th century (before 1822). v. Hammer, 
Topographische Anslehten , p. 49 — 60; [Didot], 
Notes d'un voyage fait dans le Levant en 
1816 et 18 77, Pans n. d., p. 135 sqq . ; Por- 
cacchi, V 1 sole pin famoso del Mondo , Ve- 
nice 1572, p. 31x7.; Boschini, VArchtpelago , 
Venice 1658, p. 78 (with map); Dapper, Nau<* 
keurige Beschnjvttig der Etlanden in de Ar chip el , 
Amsterdam 1688, p. 75 — 90 (with map, view 
the town of Chios and pictures of cos- 
tumes). — On the Catholic orders in Chios m 


the XVII th and xviii th century: Carayon, Relations 
inedttes des Missions de la Compagnie de Jesus 
Pans 1864, p. 18 X77., 256 sqq.\ Nouveaux 
Metnou es des Missions de la Compagnie de Jesus 
dans le Levant ', 1., Paris 1715; £mil Varen- 
bergh, Cot respondance du Marquis de Ferriol , 
Antwerp 1870, p 58 X77. On administration, 
trade and pioducts of Chios in modern 
times * Cumet, La Turquie d'Asie , 1. 406 — 429; 
of the extensive Greek literature we may* mention : 
Chr. B. Mavropulos, Tovpx/x^ ’iyypotQx cttyop&vTcc 
TJjv loToplctv X/ov, Athens 1920; cf. Byz.- 

Nettgr . Jahrbucher , 11. 491 sqq.\ Teupylov I. 
Z QbotTXy 'larop/ct Xlov (two vol. so far publ., 
Athens 1921); map of the island with plan 
of the town of Chios on the scale 1 . 5 °} 0 o°) 
by Konst. N. Kanellaki, Chios 1903. 

(J. H. Mordtmann) 

ai.-SAKKAKI, AbU Bakr YUsuf b AbI Bakr 
b. Muhammad Snadj al-DIn al-Kh^arizmi was 
boin in Transoxiana on the 2 nii of Djumada I 
555 A. H He was originally a metal-worker and 
excelled in engraving dies, fiom which art 
he received his lahab al-Sakkakl, and making in- 
tricate locks One day he had made an inkstand 
furnished with a lock, the whole weighing no more 
than a kiiat, which he presented to the ruler of 
his country, whose name is not mentioned by the 
biographer. He was suitably rewarded, but soon 
another man came to the audience and great ho- 
nour was shown to him, this amazed SakkakI, 
and upon enquiry, he was told that the man was 
a person of learning. Seeing that learning was in 
greater honour than handiciaft he decided to 
become a scholar himself. His first studies were 
far from successful and his ill success made him 
lose heart and only when he saw how the per- 
petual dropping of water had made a hollow in 
a rock, did he take up his studies again. There is 
exceedingly little known of his life, the names of 
reither his teachers nor pupils are known, no 
doubt on account of the Mongol invasion of his 
native country towards the end of his life. He is 
reckoned among the Iianafi lawyers; two of his 
teachers in that biancli, Sadid al-Khayati and 
Mahmud b Sa c id b. MahmOd al-HSrithf, are men- 
tioned and also one of his pupils, Mukhtar b. 
Mahmud al-Zahidi, the author of a Hanaft law- 
book entitled al-Kinya. He died in the village 
of al-Kmdi neai the town of Almaligh (AlmSlik 
of the geographers) in Ferghana in the year 626 
A. H. As a l urk he is credited with some Tuikish 
poetry, but his reputation rests upon his woik in 
Arabic, the u Miftah aNUlum ”, which is the most 
comprehensive book on rhetoric wntten up to his 
time. In spite of its great reputation, manu- 
sciipts of the book are scarce, as it was early 
superseded by the abridgement and commentary 
of the third part of the work wntten by al-KazwInl 
under the title of Taltkis al-Miftah , which has 
become the standard woik on the subject and 
has in turn become the subject of numerous com- 
mentators. Another reason why the Miftah al- 
c Ulum became superseded is, no doubt, its very 
difficult language which at times is quite obscure 
on account of long sentences such as aie unusual 
in Arabic, and which might point to Greek influence 
if such could be assumed. It may be that SakkakI had 
also studied the translations of Greek philosophical 
books , being a contemporary of the celebrated Naslr 
al-Din al-jusl, and it is perhaps not without signifi- 
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cance that, sparing as he is in mentioning any 
authorities, he frequently refers to statements of 
al-Rummanl who is reported to have indulged in 
philosophical theories on grammar. The book is 
fortunately accessible in two printed editions 
(Cairo 1317 in 4 0 and Cairo 1318 in 8°), which, 
though printed without points , so necessary 
for this work, enable us to study it. The original 
plan of the author was to divide the book into 
three principal sections* morphology, grammar 
and rhetoric, to which he has added other branches 
akin to the subject. The part dealing w f ith mor- 
phology is preceded by a chapter on phonology, 
teaching theoretically the pioper pronunciation of 
the Arabic sounds, while in the pait dealing with 
exposition and rhetoric he embodies chapters on 
Badf . Though he attempts to classify the subjects 
scientifically, his divisions vary both in their 
titles and in the numeration The first book 
is divided into three Fasl' s, while the second is 
divided into several Fa$V s and Bab's, those towards 
the end not being numbered The chief portion 
on Rhetoric is divided into Kantin's and these 
again into Fann' s. The part dealing with Bayan 
01 eloquence has two Aft ' s and five Fail's and 
again seveial unnumbered chapteis. The third Fasl 
on Metaphorical expressions is divided into six 
Ktsm ' s and at the end some additional chapters 
not numbered. Here the author says, he ought 
to finish his book, but as what follows really 
belongs to the art of Rhetoric, he adds long ex- 
positions on Istidlal or Reasoning by deduction 
and a lengthy account of the art of poetry, with 
the usual details of the metres etc. The work 
was too extensive and too badly ai ranged to seive 
as an easy hand-book, in consequence the abbre- 
viation and commentary of al-KazwInl under the 
title of Talking al- Mi ft ah soon superseded this 
work and the latter with its many commentaries, 
especially those by al-Taftazam entitled al-Mtt- 
( awwal and al-Mukhta$ar , have held sway in 
Aiabic literature till the present day. The Miftdh 
aNUltim has been the subject of numerous com- 
mentanes, in addition to those named, among 
others one by Mahmud b. Mas c ud al-Shlraz! (died 
726 A. H.), which deals with the third part only, 
another commentary on the third part is by al- 
DjurdjgnT, who completed it in 803 A. H. 

Bibliography, al-Kurashi , Dj awahtr 
al'MudPa (Haidarabad), 11. 225; Ibn Kutlu- 
bugha, p. 250; al-Suyuti, Bughyat al-IYifdt 
(Cairo 1326), p. 425, Muhammad Bakir, Razv- 
dat al- Dj itian (Teheian 1304), pages not num- 
bered ; Brockelmann, Gesch. der ai ab. Lit , i. 294; 
Mehren, Rhetorik dei Aiaber (Vienna 1853). 

(F. Krenkow) 

al-SAKKAKI, an Eastern Turk! poet, born 
in the last quarter of the eighth century, was 
celebrated in the first half of the ninth century at 
the court of the Timuuds in Transoxania. The 
only information regarding this poet of whom we 
know neither the date of birth nor of death, is 
found in the Mafjalts al-Naf<?is of ai-Nawa 5 i. 
Al-SakkakI was himself a native of Transoxania 
and achieved his fame in Samarkand. He is be- 
lieved to be buried in the vicinity of this town. 
Al-NawS 3 ! in the Ma^alis alleges that al-Sakkakl’s 
poems do not justify his fame. In the introduction 
to his Khu(ba-i Dawawin , the same author says 
that al-Sakkfikl composed a complete Diwan and 
is famous in Turkestan. On the other hand, in 
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his Mithcikamat al-Lu ghatatn he says that al- 
SakkSkl cannot be compared with the Persian 
poets, although he acknowledges his claims as one 
who spread CaghatSi literature, like Lutfl, for 
example, author of a Tyrkl Diwan and a Gu * 
we Naur Hz, also in Turki. The uncertainty re- 
garding his life and the period in which he lived 
has led several modern writers to confuse him 
with the famous scholar Abu Ya c kUb YUsuf al- 
Sakkakl (see e. g. Nadjlb c Asim and Mehmed c Arif, 
c Otktnanll Tcfrikki , Constantinople 1335, p. 275). 
In the British Museum is an incomplete copy ot 
the Diwan of al-Sakkakl; the kasida' s which it 
contains and which are dedicated to the Tlmurid 
Khalil Sultan (d. m 812/1408), to the great Safi 
KhwSdja Parsa (d. in 822/1418), to Ulugh Beg 
(814/1410 — 850/1445) and to the great Amir Ars- 
lan Khwadja Tarkhan, general of Ulugh Beg, ap- 
parently the principal patron of the poet and 
himself the author of several poems in Turki 
w'hich still survive (Nadjib c Asim, Htbat al-haka'ik, 
Constantinople 1334, p. 92 — 94), give us a fairly 
clear picture of the period and surroundings of the 
poet. In the various dictionaries of Caghatai we 
find passages quoted from al-Sakkakl; m the MS. 
N°. 4757 of the Ay a Sofia written m Uigur cha- 
racters, which contains, among other things, the 
Hibat al-Hakafik , there are three of his ghazal' s. 
The poet, who had not yet been forgotten when 
al-Nawa^i visited Samarkand (870 — 873 = 1465 — 
1468), played an important part in the history of 
Caghatai poetry in spite of the fact that he was 
not an artist of the power o f Lutfl or Haidar 
al-Khwanzmi (cf. the art. turkey [language and 
literature]). 

Bibliography al-Nawa 3 i, Madjalis al - 
Na falls , second madjlis (manuscripts); do., In- 
troduction to the Khutba-i dawawin (MS. of 
Nui-i < OthmanI, N°. 3880) , do , Muhakamat 
al-lu gh atain , Der-i Sa c 5 det, Constantinople 1315, 
p 64, Rieu, Catalogue of the Turkish MSS . 
in the But. Mus ., p. 284, Koprulu Z 5 de Fu 3 5 d, 
Ilk Mutasawwifler , Constantinople 1918, p. 198. 

(Koprulu Zade Fu 3 ad) 
SAKKARA, an Egyptian village, 15 miles 
S. W. of Cairo, Lat. 29 0 75', Long 31 0 13', situated 
near the left bank of the Nile halfway between 
Djlze and Dahshur. It measured 790 feddan (ac- 
cording to Ibn al-Dji c an, a l- Tuhfa al-saniya , p. 144, 
see also de Sacy, Relation de I'Egypte , p. 675) 
and its valuation (according to Ibn DukmSkj 
Kttab al-Inttpdr , Bulak 1 309, iv. 133) was 10,000 
dinars. Pococke in his travels found it a rather 
poor village at the foot of the hills, with a mosque 
and a few clusters of date-palms. The name in 
Arabic means “falcon’s nest”, but it is no doubt 
a corruption of the name of the old Egyptian god 
of death, Scker or Sokar ( Sochart$\ *the coffined 
one”, who presided over the great cemetery on 
the Western Plateau. The extensive rums (5 miles 
in length and 1 mile m width) of this famous 
neeiopolis exhibit every conceivable variety of 
sepulchral monument, notably tombs of the Ancient 
Empire (described by Marietta, Revue Archeologtque , 
2 nd series, xix. 8 sqql). 

Of the twenty odd pyramids of the Sa^k& ra 
gioup an outstanding one is the so-called Step 
Pyramid ( al-haram al-mudarrafod), which is in 
reality a transitional mas^aba. This, which is regard- 
ed as the oldest extant monument of its kind, was 
designed, it is believed, by Imhotep (“Imouthe#') 
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the prime minister of King Zoser of the third 
dynasty (H. R. Hall in The Cambndge Ancient 
History (1923), 1. 276). It is 197 feet high, and 
is roughly constructed of small stones quarried in 
the neighbourhood, and having eleven successive 
layers of masonry with six steps with sloping sides. 
It is not oriented (Brugsch, Egypt under the 
Pharaohs , London 1891, p. 28 sq.). The interior 
is a congeries of chambers and branching passages, 
many of them the uork of Arab tomb-iobbers. 
One of such depredatois named Ahmad al-Nadjdjar 
(“The Carpenter”), c 820 A. r> , has left his name 
in red ink behind him on the walls of a neigh- 
bounng pyramid The Pyramid of Fepi I is known 
locally as the Pyiamid of Shaikh Abu Mansur, 
while the Pyramid of Teti is believed by the 
natives to be in the vicinity of the place of Joseph’s 
incarceration, and for that leason is known as the 
“Prison Pyramid”. Anothei tomb in the same 
pyramid field is named by the Arabs Maftabat 
Eir c awn , “Pharaoh’s Throne”. 

Regarding the “Prison of Joseph”, there is a 
quotation in al-Mal<;rIzi to the effect that it is at 
Busir (al-Sidr), whose pyramids c Abd al-Latlf descri- 
bes (see the art. bUsir). But De Sacy (op. at ., p. 206) 
considers that these include the pyramids of Sakkaia 
as known to us (De Sacy mistakenly writes the 
name as Sakhara , although he afterwards corrects 
this in a foot-note, tbtd , p. 675) This would 
agree with the textual addition (see de Sacy, p. 
671, note 6) which states that Sakkara is one of 
the dependences of Busir The “Prison of Joseph” 
was a regular place of pilgrimage The Fa^ih 
Abu Ishafc al-Manvazi said * “If a man comes from 
c Irak: to visit it I shall not reproach him foi under- 
taking the journey” (al-Makrizi , p. 610) And 
there is a record in al-Masihi’s chronicle of the 
month of Rabi c al-Awwal, 415 a. ii . (May 13 — 
June II, 1024) that the populace of Cairo thionged 
the streets with drums and trumpets demanding 
from the mei chants money to take them to the 
“Prison of Joseph”. On the mei chants’ lefusing, 
the matter was laid before the Khalifa ( c Ali ibn 
Hakim bi-amri ’llah) who ordeied the merchants to 
pay the customary annual sum for the purpose 
Thereupon the processional march to the “Prison 
of Joseph” took place led by the giand Kadi c Izz 
al-Dawla (al-MakrizI, ibid , p. 610 sq.). 

Near the Sakkara pyramids are to be seen the 
remains of the celebrated Serapeum or Apis Mauso- 
leum, where, in the rock-cut tombs below, the mum- 
mified carcases of the sacred Apis-Bulls w 01 shipped 
at Memphis were enshrined in huge sarcophagi of 
Assuan granite. The chapels built above the vaults 
formed the Serapeum proper Thither a wonderful 
Dromos or Avenue of Sphinxes led. Fresh exca- 
vations in 1911 — 12 revealed the remains of the 
early Coptic monastery of Apa Jeremias (see 
Annates du Service des Antujuites de V Egypt 
Cairo, register). The well-known wooden statue, in 
Bulak, of the Shaikh al-Balad came from Sakkara 
(see F. B. Zincke, Egypt of the Pharaohs and of 
the Khedives , London 1871, chap. ix.). 

Bibliography : Besides the works referred 
to in the text: J. M. Hartmann, Edrtsit Afnca 
(Gottingae 1796), p. 501 ; c Abd al-Latlf, Historiae 
Aegypti Compendium (Oxford 1800); R. Pococke, 
Description of the East (London 1733), 1. 48 sqq . ; 
Norden, Travels in Egypt and Nubia (London 
1762), 11. 13, E. A. Wallis Budge, The Nile 
^London 1895), P- 2 37 S( 1 { 1’ > Baedeker, Egypt ; 


the al-Ma^riz! references aie to the Desct iption 

topographique de V Egypie in the Mission Acheolo - 

gique Erangaise an Cane , vol. 11., Travels of 

Ali Bey (London 1816), 11. 25. 

(J. Walker) 

SAKKIZ, a town and district in Persian 
Kurdistan, administered sometimes from Senne, 
sometimes from Tabriz and situated on the upper 
Djaghatu east of Bane. The inhabitants are Kurds 
(Mukrl). In religion they are Shafi'i Sunnis, there 
are also adepts of the Naksljbandi Shaikhs. The 
family of local Khans is related to that of the 
Walls of Ardilan The town has 1200 houses, 
2 mosques, a bazaai, etc. The distnct (with its 
dependency Mirede) comprises 360 villages. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1296 A. H , there were 
34,024 people in the district. The government 
taxes amounted to 6305 tumans a year. Cf. c All 
Akbar WakaY-mgar, Hadika-i Nasiriya (manuscript 
history of Persian Kurdistan written in 1309 A. II.). 

(V. Minorsky) 

SAKSIN, a place on the Dniepei (ac- 
cording to Ibn Sa c id, quoted in Abu ’1-Fida 5 , 
Takwlm al-Buldan , ed Remaud and de Slane, 
p. 205), also located on other nveis e. g. on 
the Jaik (cf. Dorn, Caspia , p. 116) and on the 
Volga (according to Westberg, cf. Marquart, Ost- 
turkische Dialektsttidicn , p. 56) It is situated in 

67° E. Long and 53 0 N Lat. , a town 

without yif, is said to exist in 162° 30' E. Long, 
and 40° 50' N. Lat , but this must be another 

place. East of balcsln lies the town of (v 1. »yo) 

which belongs to the territory of Saksln (Abu 
’1-Fida\ op cit ., p. 202). According to Yakut, 
Mu'd/am, iv. 670, the foitress of MankashlSgh is 
between Klj w arizm and Saksln and the lands of 
the Rus near the sea of Tabaristan (Caspian Sea). 
Further information is given in Hamdallah Mustawfi 
(cf. The Geographical Part of the Nuzhat al-Qulub, 
ed. G. Le Strange, Gibb Mem. Series, xxm). 
Saksln and BulghSr (this combination is frequent 
in other authors also) are in 32 0 = 750 farsangs 
distant from Mekka (text, p. 10; transl., p. 10); 
the eastern frontier of IrSn, which begins m Sindh, 
runs to the frontier of Saksin and Bulghar (p. 
21 =23 of the transl.), Kh^anzm, Safrsln and Bulgh5r 
aie east of the Caspian See (p. 239 and 231); 
Saksin and Bulghar are two small towns m the 
sixth clime, much land belongs to them and 
they export furs (p. 259 and 252). Al-YazdSdi 
in Ibn Isfandiyar (Gibb Mem. Series, ii. 33 sq.) 
says that in his time Amul was the market for 
the waies of Saksin. Mei chants from the c Irak, 
Syria, KhorasSn and India came to Amul to 
purchase there The voyage by boat from Amul 
to Saksin took three months but the return journey 
only one week because the former was up stream 
and the latter down. Ibn Isfandiyar wrote probably 
at the beginning of the xiuth century. We see 
that there is no agreement regarding the situation 
of the place : on the one hand it is said to be on 
the Dnieper and on the other east of the Caspian 
Sea; while Yakint seems to place it among the 
Rus, al-KazwInl in AtEar al-Bilad , ed. Wiistenfeld, 
11. 402 sq ., calls it a town of the Khazars; he 
says it is large (contrary to Mustawfi), inhabited 
by 40 tribes of the Qhuzz, with a large number 
of strangers and merchants in addition. The climate 
is cold, the inhabitants aie Muslims, for the most 
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pait Ilanafls, although there are also some Sh5fi c is. 
The houses are covered with roofs of pine-wood. 
The river of Sa^sln is larger than the Tigris and 
rich in fish of a kind only found there, which are 
sold at the rate of 100 tnattn for a half danak'. 
these fishes yield tiain-oil and isinglass. The 
currency there is lead, of which three Baghdad 
matin = I dinar. Sheep cost */a danak each, rams 74 
(Jassttdf)\ there is also much fruit. Al-Gharnati 
relates that the river is fiozen in winter and can 
be crossed on foot. So far al-Kazwini’s account 
of the place, an excerpt of which is given by 
al-Bakuwl, a geographer of the fifteenth century 
(quoted by d’Ohsson, Hist, des Mongols , 1. 346, 
note 1); but al-Bakuwl adds that in his time the 
town no longer existed {op. cit.' “Sacassin est h. 
present submeig^e; il n’en reste aucunes traces, 
mais prfcs de la existe maintenant une autie ville, 
le S6rai de Barca, lesidence du souveram de 
cette contr^e”). 

In the history of the Mongol period Saksin is 
several times mentioned conquered by Cingiz 
Khan (Tcdrtkh-i Guzida , Gibb Mem. Series, vol 
xiv., part 1. 572, cf. Ya^ut, Mu c (t/am , 1. 255), it 
belonged to the territory of TushI, his eldest son 
(TV; ikh-i Dj.ahangu$ha , Gibb Mem. Series, vol xvi., 
part 1. 31; Tcdrikhri Guzida , 1. 375) Ogotai shortly 
after his accession sent an army to Kipfcak, Saksin 
and Bulghar ( Tcdrikh-i Dj ahangushd , 1 150); the 
Dtamb-i Saksin iva-Bul ghat is mentioned as Batu’s 
territory {tbtd.,\. 205). The descendants of Kh5n 
Barkah (d. 1626 a. d , Abu ’1-FidS 5 , op. at ., p. 
205) aftei wards lived theie We have already seen 
that it no longer existed in the fifteenth century. 
The u Serai of BarccC\ mentioned in al-Bakuwl in 
connection with it, is piobably called after the 
reigning family. The combination Saksin i Rum 
is found in a Persian poem, which the rebel Atsiz 
sent to king Sandjar {Tftik]i-i Guzida , 1. 488). 

The name Saksin may — at least in European 
sources — also denote the inhabitants of the place. 
This is perhaps the case with the Saxi in Joannes 
de Plano Caipini, vn. 3, although the Mongols 
could not conquer them according to this writer, 
which is contiadictoiy to the Persian sources. 
In the, passage from a Russian Chronicle which 
is quoted by Dorn, Caspia , p. 21 in the note 
— here also there is a reference to the Mongol 
wars — we find Sakstni alongside of Polowci as 
the name of a people. 

Bibliography (besides the Oriental sources 
already quoted): Ritter, Erdkunde , viii. 541; 
Ch. d’Ohsson, Hist . des Mongols , the Hague — 
Amsterdam 1834 — 1835, 1. 346, 446, li. 15, 1 1 3 
(in the last two passages as the name of a people) , 
d’Avezac, Relation des Mongols ou Tartares par 
le frere Jean du Plan de Car pin , Paris 1838, 
p. 180 sq.\ Dorn, Caspia , St. Petersburg 1875, 
p. 21, 1 16 sq , Bretsclineider, Mediaeval Re- 
searches, London 1888, 1. 296, 300, 305, Hammer* 
Purgstall, Geschichte der Goldenen Horde etc., 
Pesth 1840, p. 7, 9, 15, 28, 89, 99; do., Geschichte 
der Ilchane etc., Darmstadt 1842, i. 419, ii. 
246 sq. (V. F. BOchnbr) 

SAL (p.), a year, a word also used by the 
Turks. It is normally the time that elapses be- 
tween two successive passages of the vernal equinox 
by the sun, the astronomical year; but the word 
is also used to designate anniversaries of births, 
of arrivals, etc. Solar, lunar, astronomical and civil 
years are distinguished^ the * civil year is 365 


days, the astronomical year 365 days, 5 hours, 
49' (Handj^ry). 

SAL-NAME (p. and T.), literally : year- 
book, annual, almanac, calendar; the term 
inz-nBme from ruz “day” is also used, the Arabic 
word for calendar is takwim. The Turks make 
great use of tables whether annual or perpetual; 
the latter cover a period of 80 to 85 years; they 
are in the form of little rolls or tiny volumes 
usually written with great care and in ink of 
several colours. They give the year in the eras of 
Alexander, of Christ, of Diocletian and in the 
Djalali era, the era of the Saldjttk SultSn Malik 
Shah, the name of the year in the Turco-Mongol 
animal cycle, a horoscopic table , the Muslim , 
Jewish, Christian and Persian feasts, the corres- 
pondence with the Syrian months, astronomical 
and meteorological predictions, the dates at which 
the principal agricultural operations should be 
performed, as well as other operations. The Mu - 
3 adhdhtns use tables called zi<& or takwim to 
know the canonical hours and the new moons. 
M. d’Ohsson quotes a highly esteemed calendar 
from the xvm’h century A. D made in Turkey by 
Darendewl which covered the period 1192 — 1277 
A. 11. Sal-name is also the name of the official 
annuals (gazetteers) of the Ottoman Empire. 

Bibliography. d’Ohsson, Tableau Genet al 
de P Empire Othomati , vol. 11., Pans 1788, p. 
160 — 162; Carra de Vaux, Notice sur tin Ca - 
lendner lure, in A Volume of Ot lental studies 
presented to Professor E. G. Btow/ie , Cam- 
bridg£ 1922. (Carra de Vaux) 

SALA, in dialect Sla (ethnic Salawi , dial. Sl5wi), 
01, following the official French orthography com- 
monly used, Sale, the English Sale, Saleh or Sallee, 
is a town in Morocco on the Atlantic coast at the 
mouth of and on the north bank of the river BU 
Ragrag. On the other bank just opposite stands 
Rabat The estuary of the river serves as the 
harbour of the two towns. Sale, the less important, 
has about 20,000 inhabitants of whom 2,000 
are Jews. 

The name is ancient, but the Punic Sala and 
the Roman Sala Colonia did not stand on the same 
site, the remains of the Roman Sala can still be 
seen near the modern Stjala (Chella), a few miles 
up the river and on the other bank. It is not till 
the Idrisid period (ix*h century) that the new SalS 
(Sal£) first appears, distinct from old Sala (Chella) 
then in ruins. At the beginning of the xi*k century 
it was the capital of a little Ifranid kingdom, which 
fought with the Barghawata [q. v.], heretics settled 
to the south of the BQ Ragrag There was already 
at this time a ribat built against these heretics 
on the south bank, where Ribat al-Fath was aftei- 
wards built (Ibn Hawkal). In the middle of the 
xntk century, Salfi, if we may believe al-ldrlsl, 
was a fine and strong town with rich bazaars, a 
harbour frequented by Spanish ships, which brought 
oil in exchange for foodstuffs; entrance into the 
river was already very difficult. 

The building of Rabat by the Almohads oppo- 
site Sal6 does not seem to have done much harm 
to the latter. It is from this period that the great 
mosque dates and Sal6 remained prosperous while 
Rabat declined after the death of Ya c kub al-Mansur. 
It fell into the power of the Marinids in 649/1251 
and after several vicissitudes Ya c kub b. *Abd 
AllSh, a member of the reigning family of the 
Marinids, declared himself independent there. Tne 
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Christians from Spain entered it by surprise in 
658/1260. The Sultan Abu YGsuf Ya c feub the 
Marlnid drove them out again after a few days, 
closed its ramparts and built the Sea-Gate still 
visible to-day. The Marinid sovereigns on several 
occasions mobilised on the left bank of the Bu 
Ragrag the troops intended for the holy war, had 
an arsenal at Sal6 where ships were built, and 
beautified the town We may specially note the 
beautiful madrasa built by Abu ’l-Hasan. A little 
later, Ibn al-Khatlb spent several years there and 
wrote of its charm. 

In the course of the great wars waged by the 
Spaniards and Portuguese m the xv th and XVI th 
centuries, Sal6 was one of the few points on the 
Moroccan coast where they could not gam a footing. 
In the beginning of the seventeenth century when 
expelled by the edicts of Philip III (1609) the 
Spanish Moors took Rabat, Sal6, slipping from the 
rule of the Sherifs, became independent under the 
Mudj 5 hid al- c Aiya§hI in 1627. It became his base 
for attacking al-Mamora (al-Madhlya) which was 
held by the Spaniards. Sale played a part in the 
feuds which divided the town and kasba of Rabat, 
then fought unsuccessfully against one and the 
other, until when al- c Aiyashl was killed and the 
three towns fell into the hands of the Marabouts 
of Dila 5 (1641) Sal6 recognised the authoiity ot 
Ghailan (1660) and after the defeat of the latter 
by al-Ra&hid became finally incorporated in the 
lands of the Filali dynasty in 1666 

This disturbed century was also the age of piracy. 
The Corsairs of Sale were famous , but under the 
name of Sale at this period the Europeans com- 
prised the three towns and the pirates in reality 
almost all came from the Kasba of Rabat and from 
Rab^t. These three towns, strange as it may appeal, 
formed at the same time the principal commercial 
port of Morocco Down to the end of the xvin th 
century this was the usual loute by which travelleis 
and merchandise from Europe went to Fas and it 
was on several occasions the residence of diplo- 
matic representatives of the Christian powers. 

As compared w r ith Rabat, the administrative 
capital of Morocco, Sale is now a quiet little town 
where many scholars live It is also a market for 
the tribes who live on the north bank of the Bit 
Ragrag. 

Bibliography. Besides the geographers 
and Arab historians of Morocco cf. especially 
P. Dan, Htstoire de la Barbarte et de ses cor- 
sair es 2 , Paris 1649; Relation de la Captivite du 
sieur Mouette , Paris 1682; Chenier (who was 
consul at Sal£), Recherches historiques stir les 
Maures , 3 vols., Paris 1787; and among modern 
works: Vtlles et tribus du Maroc , Rabat et sa 
region , part 1., Paris 1918, de Castries, Les 
sources inedites de Vhistoirc du Maroc (in course 
of publication), especially Archives et Biblio - 
theques des Pays-Bas , series i , vol. v., Pans 
1920, Introduction; L. Brunot, La rner dans les 
traditions et les industries indigenes a Rabat et 
Sale\ Paris 1920; Henri Basset and E. L6vi- 
Provengal, Chella , Paris 1922; H. Terrasse, Les 
Fortes de Patsenal de Sale\ in Hesperis , 1922, 
p. 357 — 372. (Henri Basset) 

SALADIN, al-Malik al-NXsir SalXh al-DIn 
YUsuf I, was the son of the Amir Nadjm al-Din 
AiyCb (see aiyUbids), born m Takrit in 532 (1138) 
His father moved shortly — according to others 
a few years — after his birth to Syria and was 


appointed governor of Ba c albek by Zangl [q. v.] 
and remained on theie (with one third of the 
town and its appanages as a fief) after the Burid 
At 5 beg Abak [see bUrids] had seized the town. Sala- 
din and his brothers were brought up theie. When 
17 years old he came with his father to the 
court of NSr al-Dfn when the latter had captuied 
Damascus in 549 (1154) (on the occupation 01 
Ba c albek and Damascus see the introduction to 
Baalbek in islamtscher Zeit in vol. in. of Baalbek , 
Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen und Untersuchtmgen 
m den Jahren 1899 — 7905*, Berlin 1925). It is 
remarkable how little is known regarding Saladm’s 
youth and education ; he played no part at the 
couit of Nur al-Din; the Amir Usama, who lived 
theie, did not even know him, as we see from 
his biogiaphy. He first came into the public eye 
when 111 559 (1164) “in spite of his reluctance” 
(as Abu Shama leports without giving any reasons) 
Shlrkuh [q v ] took him with him on his first 
campaign against Egypt Sh 5 war, the vizier of the 
Caliph al- c Adid [q v ], had been displaced by a 
rival, Dir gh am [q. v ], and had applied for assi- 
stance to Nur al-Din, Atabeg of Syria. lie pro- 
mised the latter a third of the levenues of Egypt, 
while Dirgham had asked king Amaury I of Jeru- 
salem for support and had promised him a vast 
tribute. Dirgham was defeated and slain before 
Amaury could give him any assistance, and Sha- 
war restored to the vizierate. As the latter did not 
fulfil his promises, Shlrkuh, to gain his dues, ordered 
Saladm to occupy BilbfPis [see BlLliIs] and the 
district and collect the taxes there Fierce fighting 
was the result. Shawar, finding himself in a tight 
corner, called in lung Amaury to help him, so 
that Shlrkuh and Saladin were foiced to entrench 
themselves in Bilbao's. The town was so well de- 
fended by the two that Shawar and Amaury could 
not take it. While this was going on, Nur al-Din 
captured the important fortress of Harim and ad- 
vanced on Baniyfts so that Amaury was now forced 
to retire to Syria in order to prevent Nur al-Din 
from making further captures. He had agreed with 
Shukuh that the latter should withdraw from Egypt 
and leave Shawar in possession. Shlrkuh arrived in 
Syna with Saladin m the beginning of 560 (to- 
wards the end of 1164) with his forces intact. The 
mam result of the campaign was that it gave NUi 
al-Din and his men a clear idea of Egypt, its 
wealth and relative strength. Shirkuh was attracted 
by the idea of conquering the land and settling 
there but Nur al-Din did not wish to split up his 
forces in view of the war with the Crusaders. It 
was only three years later when Shawar made a 
new alliance with Amaury that Shlrkuh received 
orders to begin a second campaign against Egypt 
and again he took Saladin with him (October 
1168) “in spite of his reluctance at first”. His 
first objective was the occupation of the bank of 
the Nile; after overcoming the difficulties of the 
march and eluding the Franks he reached the 
south of Cairo and built a fortified camp near Djize ; 
very soon afterwards, Amaury arrived with his 
troops and encamped opposite him at al-Fus$ 5 t. 
At the same time he concluded an agreement re- 
garding subsidies with the Caliph himself. Amaury 
then attacked Shlrkuh and forced him to retreat 
to Upper Egypt. At Bab 5 n he forced Shlrkuh to 
make a stand and the latter, after some hesitation, 
gave battle on the advice of Saladin and some of 
the Amirs ; he succeeded in beating Amaury, while 
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Saladin put to flight the Caliph’s troops. SJjTrkGh 
was not in a position to follow up this victory; 
he retired with Saladin to Alexandria and left the 
latter there with half his army while he himself 
went to Upper Egypt to collect tribute. This was 
Saladm’s first independent command. Amaury ad- 
vanced on Alexandria with his own and the Egyptian 
forces, while the fleet of the Crusaders watched 
the coast. Saladin had difficulty in holding the town 
against the Franks, who put up huge siege artillery, 
and therefore called upon ShtrkGh for assistance. The 
latter returned by forced marches and never pitched 
his camp until he was before Cairo. He then entered 
into negotiations with Amaury for peace which was 
concluded m the middle of ShawwSl, 562 (beginning 
of August, 1167); he bound himself to return to 
Syria with Saladin, prisoners were exchanged, Sa- 
ladin was received hospitably in Amaury ’s camp 
and the Christians visited Alexandria. Both sides 
claimed the victory; Amauiy left a gainson in 
Cairo as well as an office for the collection of his 
tribute. The fear of Nur al-Dln’s successes may 
have been the mam leason for the conclusion of 
the tieaty. Amaury did not keep the peace. Ills 
adviseis induced him to invade Egypt only 14 
months latei and his gari isons m Alexandria and 
Cairo advised him to take possession of Egypt de- 
finitely He therefoie advanced on Bilbao's, took the 
town on Muharram 29, 564 (Nov 2, 1168) and 
had nearly all its inhabitants put to death This 
act of baibanty estranged the Egyptians fiom him. 
He next matched against Cairo. To piotect the 
town the viziei Shawar had the subuib of al-Fust 5 t 
(cf. above 1. 817 sqq.) set on fire It is said to 
have burned for 54 days and the smoke which it 
laised pievented Amauiy from besieging Cairo 
fiom an advantageous position The Caliph had 
with all speed sent messengers for assistance to 
Nur al-Dln, while Sh awar negotiated with Amauiy. 
Nth al-Dln sent Shlrkuh and with him Saladin, 
who was still impressed by the sufferings during 
the siege of Alexandria and only with reluctance 
decided to go. He was supplied with men, horses 
and arms. Amaury sought in vain to intercept 
Shlrkuh and on Rabi c II 1, 564 (Jan. 2, 1169) he 
began* his letreat, a few days latei Shhkuh -ap- 
peared befoie Cairo and was hailed as a rescuer, 
Shawai, however, icmamed hostile to him and 
plotted to take him and his Atniis prisoners on 
the occasion of a feast. When Shlrkuh and his 
men learned of this treachery, Saladin decided to 
get rid of him. He seized ShSwai when ndmg 111 
the vicinity of Cairo and had him executed. The 
Caliph, delighted at being freed fiom his tyrannical 
vizier, appointed Shlrkuh his successoi on Rabi 0 II 
17, 564 (Jan 18, 1169). But Shiikuh died only 
two months later and the Caliph, who thought 
that Saladin, owing to his good natuie, would 
be a complacent servant, appointed him vizier 
with the title tf al-Malik al-Nasir” (March, 26 = 
RjumGdS II, 25) In a lettei of congratulation 
NGr al-Dln recognised him as commander of 
the Syrian troops. Henceforth the greatness of 
Saladin is revealed. The power, that had become 
his through favourable circumstances, found a highly 
gifted man who knew how to use it. If he had 
hitherto hesitated to devote his life to warfare, so 
that Nar al-Din had almost to foice him to take 
part in the campaigns against Egypt, if he had 
hitherto cared for nothing so much as theological 
discussions and appeared* in * public as little as 


possible, as we saw, and had even indulged in 
forbidden wine, all this either ceased (like wine- 
drinking) or (like the theological discussions) was 
only exercised as a pastime in hours of recreation. 
His path lay clearly marked before him: to secure 
powei for himself and his family, to put down the 
Shl^a and to fight the Crusaders to the utmost. He 
was able to attain these aims to a great degree, 
because, quite apart from his own ability and 
valour, the ground was prepared for him. But for 
the previous work of Nur al-Dln, and the diplo- 
matic ability of his father Aiyub, but for the de- 
cline of the Fatimid Caliphs and the sluggishness of 
the Egyptian people, but for the internal feuds 
of the Crusaders, he could never have achieved 
the great successes of his life to the same extent, 
in view of the initial lack of unity among the 
Muslim mlers He was a politician rather than a 
general, amenable to the advice of capable advisers, 
clever and fortunate m the choice of his colleagues, 
without ever allowing power to leave his own 
hands. Two men of learning, al-K 5 dI al-Fadil [q.v.] 
and later c Im£d al-Din al-K 5 tib al-Isfahanl [q v.], 
both noted for the style and grace of their corres- 
pondence, conducted his cabinet as viziers and 
were m constant correspondence with the highest 
officials and with rulers who were Saladin’s friends. 
The number of Saladm’s letters and the fulness 
of the political reports contained m them is over- 
whelming. At a later date, from 584 (1188), the 
Kfidl Ibn Shaddad [q. v ], his biographer, entered 
his service as private secretary 

In Egypt, Saladin took a firm grasp of the reins 
of government and aroused the enmity of the black 
guards (Nubians and Abyssimans) who had been 
bi ought to Cairo as mercenaries, had risen to 
power under the weak Caliphs and filled influential 
positions at court and in the government. They 
were joined by all, who, being ardent Shl c is, were 
piedisposed to be dissatisfied with Saladin as 
a Sunni. The Caliph’s major-domo sent to king 
Amaury foi help , but as the messenger was captured, 
the plan fell through The eunuch was executed 
and the Caliph’s palace placed under the protection 
of men who could be relied upon. The negro 
guards thereupon mutinied in Cairo and Saladin 
to oveicome them had their quarters burned down. 
They escaped to Djlze and were there wiped out 
by Saladin’s troops The Franks, who could not 
reconcile themselves to his rule, as they with good 
reason regarded it as a threat to Jerusalem, had 
sent envoys urgently begging for assistance to 
France, Germany, England, the Byzantine Emperor 
and the Pope and had succeeded in getting a fleet 
with troops sent from Constantinople and an 
auxiliary force from South Italy. The Byzantines 
and the Franks decided by mutual agreement to 
capture Damietta [q. v.] first and then to march 
on Cano. Saladm sought assistance from NGr al-Dln, 
as he had to defend himself on one side against 
the Franks and Byzantines, on the other possibly 
against the always turbulent Egyptians. He also 
asked that the reinforcements should be sent under 
the command of his father, just as he had already 
called other members of his family to his side in 
Caiio. The successes of the Franks and Byzantines 
would perhaps have been greater if the siege had 
not been too far prolonged by the energy of the 
defenders. The Byzantine army began to suffer fron 
shoitcess of commissariat and Amaury, doubtinj 
if he could gam a # complete victory, preferred to 
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negotiate with Saladin and to conclude peace for 
a considerable sum of money. Envy and fear may 
have worked together upon him. In the meanwhile 
NUr al-Dln had invaded the Hawr&n [q. v.] and 
prepared himself against the counter-attacks of 
the Franks, but a terrible earthquake in the summer 
of 565 (1170) which wrought tremendous devastation 
in the Syrian cities forced Franks and Muslims alike 
to lay down their arms and take up the task of re- 
building the shattered cities. In the following year 
(566) Saladin made a raid into Palestine and advanced 
as far as Ramia and ‘AsfcalSn [q. v.], then retired 
to Egypt to prepare for the taking of the port of 
Alia [q.v.] on the Red Sea and gradually to secure 
communications between Egypt and Palestine, in 
the same year he succeeded in taking Alla. In 
the next jear (567) he fulfilled Nur al-Din’s desire 
by omitting the mention of the Fatimid Caliph in 
the Friday salat and continuing to name the'Abbasid 
Caliph. Soon afterwards the Caliph al- c Adid died, 
whether of a natural death is uncertain, Christian 
writers say that he either committed suicide or 
was put to death by Saladin’s brother, Turan Shah, 
by the former’s orders. Nur al-Din is said to have 
been very pleased at the end of Fatimid rule 
When the news of the extension of his territory 
was conveyed to the c Abbasid Caliph he sent robes 
of honour to NQr al-Dln but not those befitting 
the latter’s position (as a suzerain), so that, although 
he did put them on, he immediately sent them 
on by the Caliph’s envoy to Saladin. 

1 he relations between Saladin and Nur al-Dln were 
soon to become clouded. Saladm in Cairo was too 
independent for him; Ins father and his biothers were 
with him so that Nur al-Dln had no hostages in 
his power When Saladin wanted to take up his 
scheme for securing the communications between 
Egypt and Palestine, he proposed to Nur al-Dln 
to besiege Shawbak and Kerak [q.v.] and set out 
to do so, but when Nur al-Din departed for Kerak 
Saladm was advised by his Amirs not to go to 
him as they feared for his safety. Taking their 
advice, he turned back and excused himself by 
pleading the unsettled condition of Egypt Nur 
al-Din was furious at this and collected troops 
against Saladin. When this became known at 
Saladin’s court, a section of his Amirs advised him 
to fight, but his father, who feared the great 
prestige of Nur al-Dln, advised him to write a 
submissive letter so that tolerable conditions were 
once more restored. But their mutual mistrust was 
not overcome, so that the two cities mentioned 
(Kerak and Shawbak) were not captured, nor did 
Saladin at this time support his suzerain against 
the Crusaders to the best of his ability. In the 
next year Saladm went to Kerak, but withdrew 
again, pleading his father’s illness, when Nflr al-Din 
approached. In this difficult situation Saladin resolved 
to create a position of security for himself and his 
family m a way which would satisfy Nur al-Dln. 
In 569 (1173/4) he sent his brother Tur5n Shah 
against the sectarian c Abd al-Nabl, w r ho had taken 
possession of the Yemen. TfirSn §h&h succeeded 
in driving him out and conquering the Yemen 
He had himself mentioned in the bhutba as ruler 
next to the Caliph and sent messengers to Saladin, 
who in turn notified NUr al-Dln and the Caliph. 
Nevertheless Saladin’s position was still threatened, 
especially as he had again to face a rising in the 
•spring of this year. Nur al-Din now decided to 
take the field against him, especially as it vexed 


him that the strength of the Crusaders was increased 
because Saladin held back. He had already collected 
an army (see ai.-malik al-sXlih, the Zangid) when 
he was attacked by a severe illness m Damascus and 
died in a few r days on the 11 th of §haww5l (May 
15). Saladin was thus lelieved of a great anxiety 
and was now free to develop his power. He then 
recognised Ntlr al-Din’s eleven-year-old son al- 
Malik al-S5hh IsmS^l (see al-malik al-sXuh, the 
Zangid) and devoted himself to fighting the Nor- 
mans of Sicily, who had appeared before Alexandria 
with a strong fleet at the end of the year 569 
(1 173/4). They landed their crews but within three 
dajs they were defeated and foi the most part 
killed with the help of troops sent to lemforce the 
strong garrison. Saladin captuied enormous booty. 
King Amaury also had died shortly before, so 
that Saladin was left secure in possession of vast 
power and could devote himself entirely to the 
object of his life, the struggle with the Crusaders. 
He began by turning his attention to Syria, to 
which he was summoned by the Amirs in Da- 
mascus in 57° (II74)* He found the position 
there unsatisfactory in as much as there was no 
single guiding will among the Muslims He rightly 
considered it, as Nur al-Dln had done before him 
in a similar situation (see bUrids), absolutely 
necessary to gam the ical power m Syria, even 
if for the time being it was as vassal of Salih 
Isma c ll, whose guardian he endeavoured to become. 
Things went against him at first when he took 
the field against Isma c H’s Amlis fiom whom he 
claimed to be going to liberate Isma c il. Aleppo 
itself resisted him as did llama, Ilims and Ba c albek. 
Ismael’s uncle al-GhazI came fiom Mesopotamia 
with a large aimy so that Saladin was leady to 
make a peace favouiable to Salih Isma c ll. As his 
conditions were not accepted, Saladin found him- 
self forced to fight. He declared himself indepen- 
dent and diopped Salih Isma c ll’s name from the 
kku{ba The decision was in his favour, for the 
enemy were completely defeated at KurUn Hama. 
Saladin behaved with gieat moderation* he left 
Salih Isma c ll, w'ho seemed quite harmless to him, 
in possession of Aleppo and gave Hama, Ilims 
and Ba c albek, which surrendered to him without 
a blow, to relatives as fiefs. Then, inDhu ’1-Ka c da, 
570 = May, 1175) he was, at his own request, 
granted by the Caliph rule [hi ’ l-saliatia ) over 
Egypt, Nubia, the Yemen, the Maghrib from Egypt 
to Tripolis, Palestine and Central Syria and hence- 
forth considered himself as Sul(an , as Abu ’l-Fida 3 
expressly mentions, and was also regarded as such 
by his contemporaries. He did not, however, 
adopt the title as such; he calls himself Sultan 
al-Islam wa ’ l-Muslwnn . A last attempt by the 
Zangid party to overthrow Saladin ended after 
several battles and a third siege of Aleppo with 
a peace towards the end of 571 (end of June, 1176) 
by which Saladin was finally left in possession 
of the lands conquered by him. He next besieged 
in his citadel an ally of Ismael’s, the so-called 
Old Man of the Mountain, the Shaikh Sinan of 
the Assassins [q. v.] in Masyad, who had sent his 
Assassins against him several times; but he could 
not take it as the fanatical Assassins defended it 
vigorously. Pie raised the siege and received from 
SinSn a promise that he would not attack him 
again. This danger also was thus disposed of and 
Saladin returned to Egypt. 

He considered the building of the Citadel, which 
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he began in this year, a very important task in 
Cairo (see the art. Cairo, 1. 824 sqq ). In J)ju- 
raada I, 573 (November, 1177) he suddenly made 
a rapid march into Palestine and laid waste the 
country round Gaza and Ascalon. King Baldwin 
IV opposed him but had to withdraw in face of 
Saladm’s apparent superiority. Saladin’s troops 
thereupon dispersed to plunder the country while 
Baldwin collected the Templars and many Knights 
under the leadership of Raynald of Kerak and 
again appeared upon the scene. Saladin had fiist 
of all to collect his numerous forces. The armies 
met to the south of Ramla. The Knights distin- 
guished themselves by great bravery so that Sa- 
ladin suffered an annihilating defeat on the I st 
of 32 jumada II, 573 ( XI 77) m spite of his supe- 
riority. The victory was so surprising that the 
Crusaders ascribed it to a miracle. Saladin himself 
is said nariowly to have escaped capture; his 
nephew, other leaders and learned men of his 
retinue were taken pnsoners. A great thanks- 
giving was held in Jerusalem in honour of the 
victory One consequence of this defeat was that 
in the next year (574= 1178) King Baldwin built 
a fortiess at the Banat Ya c kub bridge over the 
Jordan, which gave him control over the river 
Jordan and the plain as fai as Baniyas, without 
Saladin being able to prevent him Saladin, who 
had in vain offered the king an indemnity of 
100,000 dlnais if he would leave off building, 
had to attack this fortress. He sent his ablest 
general, Tzz al-Dm Farukh-Shah, his nephew, 
against Baldwin, who suffered a reverse at the 
end of 574 (May, 1179) A year later, Saladin 
succeeded in inflicting a severe defeat upon him 
at Mardj c Ayun on Muharram 2, 575 (June 10, 
1179), a large number of distinguished Franks 
wcie captured. Two months latei Saladin took the 
fortress at Jacob’s Fold and levelled it to the 
ground. The next year brought no fighting on a 
large scale. In Muharram, 576 (June, 1180) Bald- 
win concluded a two years’ truce with Saladin. 
Next year Nui al-Dln’s son, Isma c Il of Aleppo, 
died. His successor, in keeping with his dying 
wish, was his cousin c Izz al-Dln Mas c Ild, a capable 
soldier, who, however, exchanged Aleppo foi Sm- 
djar with his biothei Zangi II to obtain a con- 
solidated dominion. In the meanwhile war had 
broken out between Saladin and the Franks as a 
result of the continued raids made by Raynald de 
Chdtillon, prince of Kerak, on caravans going to 
Egypt. Zangi II, on the other hand, made peace 
with the Franks. Saladin, however, endeavoured 
to obtain sole control of the Muslim lands and 
used the next few years to conquer the rest of 
Syria (Aleppo), in Safar, 579 (June, 1183), and to 
gain the suzerainty of Mesopotamia by occupying 
the most important towns and restoring them as 
fiefs. While there was no lasting peace with the 
Crusaders, fighting on a large scale was avoided 
by both sides and in the same year a four years’ 
peace was concluded between Baldwin V, guardian 
of Raymond III of Tripolis, and Saladin. Soon 
afterwards Baldwin V died and his successor, Guy 
de Lusignan, ascended the throne in the following 
year m spite of Raymond’s objections. Peace was 
again distuibed by Raynald de Ch&tillon, who 
from Kerak fell upon a large caravan and refused 
to give any satisfaction or compensation. Saladin 
was exceedingly angry and at the end of 582 
(Feb., U87) invaded the region of Kerak and 


summoned his Egyptian troops to protect the 
pilgrims returning from Mekka, while his Syrian 
troops concentrated at Harim. The Crusaders re- 
cognised the terrible danger. Guy made peace with 
Raymond, troops arrived from all sides so that 
Guy was able to collect an army of 20,000 men 
and take up a position in Saffuriya. On Rabi c II 
1 7, 583 (June 26, 1187) Saladin arrived south of 
Lake Genezareth and captured the town of Tiberias 
after six days’ siege; the citadel alone held out. 
Raymond in vain warned the Crusaders against 
leaving their well sheltered position with its ample 
water supply during the frightful heat. His enemies, 
who believed that he had come to an arrangement 
with Saladin, advised the king to attack the Sultan . 
He ordered an advance to be made towards Tibe- 
rias and encamped the night at Hattln [q. v.] where 
the army did not even find sufficient water. In 
spite of very great braveiy the Crusaders were 
completely defeated, the king and a consideiable 
number of his Knights captured. While Saladin 
gave the king a friendly reception, he slew with 
his own hand Raynald, the disturber of the peace, 
and had all the Templars and Knights of St. John 
executed by his Amirs and Kadis. Just as the 
battle of Kurun Hama had secured him rule over 
Syria, the decisive battle of Hattln gave him 
Palestine with Jerusalem. The fortiess of Tiberias, 
Nazareth, Samaria, Sidon, Beirut, Batrun, c Akka 
[q. v.], Ramla, Gaza and Hebron fell He then ad- 
vanced on Jerusalem and took Bethlehem, Bethama 
and the Mount of Olives in Radjab, 583 (Sept., 
1187) Saladin first of all encamped to the west 
of the town, the inhabitants of which defended 
themselves bravely, but when he attacked the city 
from a more favourable position in the noith and 
used the catapults and ballistas it had to capitulate 
at the end of the month. People of means were 
able to ransom themselves; those who could not 
pay weie sold into slavery but several thousands 
weie released on the intercession of Muslim 
and Christian persons of standing as were a 
large number of the poor by Saladin himself, 
Only a few sick people were allowed to stay as 
well as those who pledged themselves to pay a 
poll-tax. Everything associated with the Christian 
religion was destroyed, the Kubbat al-Sakhra 
(Dome of the Rock) and the Aksa mosque were 
restored and hospitals and schools built in memory 
of the great event, numerous Aiyubid princes in- 
creased the splendour of these days by their pie- 
sence and their rich foundations. It may be said 
that the whole of Islam joined m celebrating the 
captuie of Jerusalem, which had been so ardently 
desned. The consequence of this victory was that 
Saladin gained possession of the cities and for- 
tresses still Christian by force or by capitulation; 
only Antioch, Tripolis, Tyre and a number of 
smallei towns and castles remained m possession 
of the Christians. The remainder of the year was 
unfortunate for Saladin; he made the mistake of 
giving his weak, overtned army no time to re- 
cuperate but went on to besiege Tyre. Here he 
suffered a severe reverse owing to the brave de- 
fence of the gamson and his mishaps at sea, 
c Akka was rebuilt and fortified for him after long 
consultations by his Amir Kara^ugb [q. v.], whe 
had already proved his worth by building the 
citadel of Cairo. Saladin, after a futile attempt 
to take Kawkab, then went to Damascus and ia 
Rabi c II, 584 (June, u88) he summoned the 
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Muslim princes of Syria and Mesopotamia with 
their troops for a new campaign. In the course 
of the fighting that followed Ladhi^Tya, Djabala 
[q. v.], $ahyun, Sarmfn and BurzTya were captuied 
and a seven months’ truce was concluded with 
Bohemund III of Antioch. Saladin on the I st of 
Ramadan of the same year returned to Damascus 
and dismissed his allies from Mesopotamia but 
kept his own forces under arms in order to con- 
quer Safad [q v.], Kawkab, Kerak and Shawbak. 
This campaign was long but successful and ended 
on the I st of Dhu T-Ka c da, 585 (Dec. 11, 1189) 
with the capture of all these places. 

On learning of the capture of Jerusalem 
Gregory VIII proclaimed a Crusade and after his 
death Clement III continued his efforts. All 
hostilities between European rulers ceased and 
steps were taken to secure a rapprochement between 
Philip II of France and Richard I of England. The 
first reinforcement sent by the new Crusaders was 
a fleet despatched by William of Sicily, which 
relieved Tripolis and henceforth formed a support 
for the Palestine seaports. Gradually laiger and 
smaller bodies set out fiom Europe for the Holy 
Land and all landed in Tyre The Emperor 
Frederick I undertook a Crusade with numerous, 
well equipped troops, he went via Constantinople 
after he had in vain challenged Saladin to hand 
over Jerusalem. The Emperor Isaac of Constanti- 
nople, who had made an alliance with Saladin 
which proved ineffective, could not prevent his 
passage The Franks, reinforced by the continued 
new arrivals, began the siege of c Akka on Radjab 14, 
585 (Aug. 28, 1189), which is considered one of 
the greatest military operations of the Middle Ages 
King Guy de Lusignan and the Count of Mont- 
ferrat, who had been taken prisoners at the taking 
of Jerusalem, had been released by Saladin at the 
request of Queen Sibyl as early as Qjumada I, 
584 (July, 1188) on pledging themselves not to 
fight again against him, after having been released 
from their oath by the patriarch, they began the 
siege of c Akka relying on the help of Frederick I 
of Germany, Richard I of England and Philip II of 
France and supported at first by continual arrivals 
of Crusaders from many countiies of Euiope 
Saladin’s energy was now revealed in its fullest 
development and in this seveial ycais’ stiuggle 
the Crusaders learned to know and appreciate 
the great Sultan. 

King Guy led the Franks up to c Akka aftei 
two months 1 preparations and Saladin arrived next 
day. The struggle foi the city was waged by land 
and sea. The Crusaders had the advantage that 
the garrison was almost always cut off from the 
sea and suffered from lack of food. Besides, although 
the Crusaders at c Akka were joined by only very 
few German Knights owing to the death of 
Frederick I, they were given a decided superiority 
over the Saracens by the arrival of the army of 
Philip and more particularly that of Richard I 
and by the regular arrivals of ships with food 
and soldiers. They also had very fine siege artillery 
while the Muslims on their side had very clever 
artificers to make their fire-bombs. Saladin had the 
advantage of the single command, although his 
army was weakened by the long years of war so 
that even the relief of the garrison m c Akka could 
not be of much avail to him and his own army 
finally mutinied. The Crusaders were hampered by 
their quarrels with one another and the rivalries 


of King Guy and the Count of Montferrat as well 
as those of Richard and Philip. The succeeding 
years were full of fighting by land and sea. Saladin 
in vain endeavoured to get new forces from the 
East through the intervention of the Caliph On 
the 7 th of DjumadS II, 587 (July 12, 1191) the 
gairison capitulated of its own accord without 
waiting for Saladin’s decision. The fortress and 
all the prisoners in it were to be handed over and 
the garrison released on payment of 200,000 pieces 
of gold. When the money had not been paid at 
the end of a month, Richard had 3,000 prisoners 
put to death. This cruel deed, which was condemned 
by Christian chroniclers also, resulted m all the 
Christian prisoners in the hands of the Muslims 
being slaughtered. Richard soon afterwards captured 
Kaisarlya [q. v ] and fortified Jaffa, while Saladin 
destroyed the fortress of Ramla. Negotiations for 
peace henceforth went on almost without inter- 
ruption between the two combatant parties; the 
principal agent in them was Saladin’s brother, 
al-Malik al- c Adil. The principal demands weiethc 
cession of Jerusalem and the surrender of the Holy 
Cross; Richard, who was full of romantic ideas, 
aftei wards proposed that his sister should many 
c Adil, who was to rule over Jerusalem ; he followed 
a policy of reconciliation which gradually led to 
peace He knighted al-Malik al-Kamil [q. v.], c Adil’s 
son. After seveial more battles peace was concluded 
on Sha c ban 23, 588 (Nov. 2, 1192). Lydda and 
Ramla were divided, Ascalon razed to the ground 
and the Crusaders allowed to make pilgi image to 
the Holy Places unarmed. The mam cause of the 
conclusion of peace on Richard’s side was his 
illness and lus desne to return to England, as 
well as the cessation of reinforcements from Europe. 
In spite of the exertions of the whole of Europe 
the greater part of Palestine had become Muslim 
undei Saladin, except foi the stup along the coast, 
and communication between Palestine and Egypt 
secured, Saladin was on fnendly terms with 
Bohemund of Antioch Saladin was able to enjoy 
peace during the few months that he still had to 
live; he stiengthened Jerusalem, then went leisurely 
to Damascus, where he was welcomed with rejoicings 
by the people towards the end of Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da 
(end of Novembei) He spent the winter there 
with his family; he fell ill in Safar, 589 (February, 
1193) and died 14 days later at the age of 55. 
His eldest son leceived Damascus, his second 
Aleppo, anothei Egypt and his brother c Adil North 
Arabia and Mesopotamia. The unity of his dominion 
disappeared within a few years after his death. 
It is not likely that, even if he had lived longei, 
he could have induced his family to come to an 
intelligent arrangement. During his lifetime, however, 
he hardly ever had to fight against one of his 
own family His authority, based on his ability, 
kindness and piety, could not be assailed. Cove- 
tousness was remote from his character ; twice — at 
the death of the Fatimid Caliph al- c Adid and at 
the death of the AtSbeg NUr al-Dln — he had 
an opportunity to acquire great wealth. He distri- 
buted the Caliph’s treasures to his troops and 
retainers and did not touch Ntlr al-Dln’s wealth 
but gave it to his son. He was fanatical against 
the Crusaders as a body but not as individuals 
and not against the subjected Christians of his 
empire, although when he came to the throne he 
at first enforced more strictly the regulations 
regarding dress for Christmns and Jews. He followed 
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the same course as NOr al-Dln and may (see the 
art. aiyUbids) be claimed as a champion of the Sunni 
reaction against Shi c I (Persian) fashion in archi- 
tecture, style and writing of official documents. 
In the last yeais of his reign the personal relations 
between Muslims and Chiistians were good; it 
appears that some Muslims were actually knighted 
by Richard, e.g. al-Malik al-KSmil, son of al-Malik 
al- c Adil. Saladin was beloved and respected by 
his people and with Sultan Baibars [q. v.] and 
HSrun al-Rashld [q. v ] is to this day the most 
popular figure in the East In Europe he is 

considered the pattern of chivalry and, as a matter 
of fact, he never was unnecessarily cruel but was 
often magnanimous in releasing prisoners and 
bestowing gifts (e. g. the citadel of c Azaz to the 
young sister of al-SSlih Ism£ c Il, several villages 
to Bohemund of Antioch after the peace 

with Richard I). The Arabs have with only 
one exception (a chapter m the romance of 

Baibars) not given Saladin a place in ballad or 

romance, whereas very soon after his death he 
touched the fancy of English minstrels in con- 
nection with Richard, although they depicted him 
tn an unfavourable light, in the poetry of the 
French and Italians he is described more favour- 
ably. Modern novelists like Scott in his Talisman 
and Lessing in his Nathan der Weise have in- 
troduced him into their works, to the former he is 
a vigorous Oriental rulei while the latter depicts 
him with as fine feelings as a Emopean He was a 
friend of theological learning, a patron of scholars 
and a buildei cn a giand scale as he showed in 
the Citadel of Cano and in the lestoration of the 
buildings m Jeiusalem. 

The epigiaphical matenals concerning S. have 
been treated^ in a detailed study by G 
Wiet, Les Inscriptions de Saladin ( Syita , 111 
307—328) 

Bibliography. The still unprinted manu- 
script sources are quoted by Blochet in the 
intioduction (p 1 — 55) to his translation of al- 
Makrlzl’s Stiltik (period of the Aiytibids, Paris 
1908) in most commendable fashion, numeious 
extracts from the Mufarn & al-Karub of Ibn 
Wasil and fiom the “History of the Patnarchs 
of Alexandria” aie also given there in notes in 
Fiench translation; the printed literature down 
to 1889 is given in Derenbourg, Ousama Ibn 
Mounkidh m the P E.L O , xii/i , Pans 1889 — 
Contemporary Arabic and European sources are 
to be found m the Rccuc'tl dcs histonens des 
Croisadcs . Historicns orient am. , 1 — v., Palis 
1872 — 1906, and Historicns occidentauafx. — vi , 
Paris 1844 — 1886, and m Rcmaud’s Ex ti aits des 
his to/ tens ai abes relatifs aux guerres des C/ oisades 
and in other parts of Michaud, Bibliotheque des 
Croisadcs , Paris 1829. — The best and most 
thorough utilisation of early sources is that ot 
Rohricht in his Geschichte des Komgreichs 
Jerusalem, Innsbruck 1898, where Rohncht’s 
other works and many bibliogiaphical references 
are also quoted. Cf. also van Berchem, Notes 
su/ les Croisadcs in the Journ . As ., series 9, 
1902, vol. xix. 385 sqq. Of bibliographical w'orks 
in addition to Derenbourg’s edition of the Onset- 
ma there are the biographies by Ibn Khallikan 
and Bah 5 3 al-Din Ibn Shaddad (both also in 
the Recueil des hist . orient ., vol. ni.); the last 
named in English as The Life of Saladin by 

Behd ed'Dln , ed. by C. W. Wilson, London 


1897; by Von Hammer-Purgstall in the Gemdl- 
desaal der Lebensbeschreibungen grosser mosli- 
mischer Herrscher, vol. v., Leipzig 1838, now 
obsolete, and by Stanley Lane-Poole’s brilliant 
and lucid Saladin and the Fall of the Kingdom 
of fetusalem m the Heroes of the Nations 
Series, London 1898. On the siege of c Akkaetc. 
see Kate Norgate, Richard Lion-Heart , London 
1924, Index, s. v. Acre and Saladin . On the 
European legends relating to Saladin see Lane- 
Poole, op. cit.y ch. xxm. 377 sqq., where the 
pertinent passage in the romance of Baibars as 
well as Scott’s and Lessing’s characters of Saladin 
are fully discussed (Lane Poole was not aware 
that the passage quoted by him belongs to the 
Baibars romance). On European legends of Saladin 
see Gaston Paris, La Legende de Saladin in the 
Journal des Savants , 1893, and the reprint, cf. 
also Rohricht m his Geschichte des Komgretchs 
Jerusalem , p 35 1, note 1. (Sobernheim) 
SALAF (a.) or Salam (a), is regarded by law 
as a permissible purchase (Jbaf). The purchaser 
in this case has to pay the pui chase money in 
advance while the seller, on the other hand, is 
only lequired to deliver the article purchased after 
the expiry of a definite period. That which is 
sold must be a thing which can be replaced, not 
simply mentioned by kind but accurately des- 
cribed in the contract. The place where delivery 
is to be made must also be exactly defined. Ac- 
cording to the Shafi c i school it is not necessary 
to define the date of delivery expressly in the 
contract, if this has not been done, delivery can 
be demanded immediately. In the view of the 
othei /^//-schools, however, it is absolutely es- 
sential to state a short period at least for delivery. 
The fahlh\ in the Hidjaz usually called this 
kind of purchase salam but m the c Ir 5 k the name 
salaf was usual. 

Bibhog/ aphy al-Badjuri , Haslnya , c ala 
Sharh Ibn Kasim al-Ghazzi , Bulak 1307, i. 
365 sqq. and other Fikh-books ; al-Dimashki, 
Rahmat al-Umma fi ’ khtilaf al-A^tmma, Bulak 
1300, p 74 sqq. ; E. Sachau, Muhamm . Recht 
nach schaf c ttischer Lehre , p. 301 sqq. 

_ (Th. W. Juynboll) 

SALAM (a.), verbal noun from sahma , “to be 
well, uninjured”, used as substantive in the meaning 
of “peace, health, salutation, gieeting”, on the 
statements of the older Arab lexicographers see 
the Iisan al- c A/ab , xv. 181 — 183, passim. 

The word is of frequent occurrence in the Korean, 
especially in the Suras, which are attributed to 
the second and third Mekkan periods. The oldest 
passage that contains salam is SQra xevn. 5, where 
it is said of the Lailat al-Kadi . “It is peace until 
the coming of the dawn”. Salam is also to be 
taken in this meaning in Kor ? 5 n 1 . 33, xv. 46, 
x\i. 69, xi. 50. Salam means peace in this world 
as well as m the next. In the latter meaning we 
find it used m the expression Dar al-Salam , “the 
abode of bliss” for Paradise (Sara x. 26, vi. 127). 
In the Medina verse v. 18 which is addressed 
to the A hi al-Kitab we find the expression Subtil 
al-Salam , the paths of bliss (cf. Isaiah, lix. 8: 
Darak Shalom). 

But salam is most fiequently used in the Korifin 
as a form of salutation. Thus in SUra lvi. 90 (first 
Mekkan period) the people of the right hand are 
greeted by their companions m bliss with Sattyi 
laka “Peace be upon thee” (according to al-BaiijSwI; 
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for other explanations see the Lisdn al-'Arab^ xv. 1 84, 
8 sqq.\ and the art. allXh). Saldm (Sura xxxvi. 58, 

xiv. 28, x. 10, xxxiu. 43) or Saldm c alaikum (xvi. 34, 
xxxix. 73, xiii. 24) is the greeting which is given the 
blessed m Paradise or on entering Paradise (cf. also 
xxv. 75); Saldm an saldm an in Sara lvi. 25 (other 
reading Salarn** saldm un ; cf. xix. 63) is presumably 
also intended as an auspicious exclamation (other 
interpretations in al-Baidawl) Those on the A c raf 
[q. v.] call to the dwellers in Paradise salarn c alaikum 
(vu. 44). Sal am is also the greeting of the guests 
of Ibrahim and his reply (li. 25, xi. 72; cf. xv. 
52). Ibrahim takes leave with Sald/n c alaika (xix. 
48) from his father, who threatens him. In Sura 
xx. 49 Mflsa in his address to Fir c avvn is made to 
use the expression al-saldm 'aid man it tabaka 
'l-Huda “peace be upon him who follows the righ 
guidance”. According to the first explanation in 
al-Baid2wI, al-saldm here means the greeting of 
the angels and guardians of Paradise; but as these 
words are not at the beginning of the speech, an 
othei interpretation prefers to consider it as an 
affirmative sentence and to take salarn as “security 
from Allah’s wrath and punishment” (cf. al-Baidawl 
on the passage and the Lisdn al-'Arab , xv. 183, 7 sq ). 
Salarn c alaikum “peace be upon you” is found in 
Sura vi 54 at the beginning of the message which 
the Prophet has to deliver to the believers and in 
SEra xxvu. 60 a salarn is uttered over Allah’s 
chosen servants As a benediction sald/n is also 
used repeatedly in Sura xxxvn , where at the 
end of the mention of each prophet a salarn is 
uttered over him (verses 77, 109, 120, 130, 181, 
cf. also xix. 15, 34). Salarn may be used in an 
ironical sense in Sura xlnt. 89 at parting from the 
unbelievers and salarn c alaikum m Sura xxvm. 55 
(other interpretations in al-Baidawl) This might 
perhaps hold of salarn *«, SQra xxv 64, also, with 
which the servants of the Merciful reply to the 
ignorant ( djdhilun ), but the commentators take it 
in the sense of tasallum** or barZlat a *. In Sura 
lix 23 (Medinese) al-saldm occurs as one of the 
names of Allah, which al-Baidawl interprets as 
majdar used as sifa m the meaning of “the Fault- 
less” (for other explanations cf. Lisdn al-'Arab , 

xv. 182, 7 sqq ., 30 sqq.). Al-Sald/n in the expressions 
Dar al-Salarn and Subtil al-Saldrn is therefore also 
interpreted as a name of Allah (cf. al-Baidawl on 
Sdra vi. 127, x. 26, v, 18, Lisan al-'Arab , xv. 
182, 3 sq.). The word has even been taken to 
mean Allah in the formula al-salam c alaikum 
(Fakhr al-Dln al-RazI, Mafatih al-Ghaib on Sara 
vi. 54, Cairo 1278, 111. 54, 31 sq.\ J.isan al- c Arab , 
xv. 182, 8 sq.). It is improbable that the greeting 
is intended in alkd ’ l-salama in Sara iv. 96; an- 
other reading is al-salama as in the similar ex- 
pression in iv. 92, 93, xvi. 30, 89. 

The denominative verb sallama is first found 
m the Medina chapters, namely Sara xxxui. 56, 
where it is recommended to utter salat [q. v.] 
and salarn over the Prophet, and in xxiv. 27, 61 
(see below). 

At quite an early period the view became 
established among the Muslims that the salarn 
greeting was an Islamic institution. This is, how- 
ever, only correct in so far as the KoFsn recom- 
mends the use of this greeting in a late Mekkan 
passage and in two Medina passages: in vi. 54 
it is commanded to the Prophet: “If those come 
te»you who believe in Our signs say: “Peace be 
upon you” (Salarn** 'alaikum). Your Lord hath 


laid down a law of mercy for himself”; and in 
xxiv. 27: “O ye believers, enter not into dwell- 
ings” which are not your own before ye have 
asked leave and said salarn (wa-tusalltmu) on 
its inhabitants etc.; similarly xxiv. 61: “If ye 
enter dwellings, say salarn upon one another 
(Jasalltmu) etc. (cf. a similar prescription Matth., 
x. 12, Luk., x. 5), iv. 88, where the more ge- 
neral expression for greeting (hayyd) is used, 
is also referred to the salarn salutation. But 
Goldziher has pointed out (Z. D. M. G ., xlvi. 
22 sq) and quoted passages from poets m 
support of the view that salarn was already 
in use as a greeting before Islam. The corres- 
ponding Hebrew and Aramaic expressions Shalom 
l e kd, Shyldrn Idk ( fckdn ), She l d/nd * a ldk, which 
go back to Old Testament usage (cf. Judges, xix. 
20, 2 Sam , xvui 28, Dan., x. 19, I Chr., xii. 19), 
were also in use as greetings among the Jews and 
Christians (cf. Dalman, Gramm, d. jud -palastrn. 
Aramaisch 2 , Leipzig 1905, p. 244), according to 
Talmud Y^rushalrnJ^ S faff it , iv. 35b, Shalom ' a lc- 
kdrn was Isiael’s giceting. Cf. also P e shitta Mt., x. 
12, xxvi 49, Luk., x 5, xxiv 36, Joh., xx. 19,21, 
26, and Payne Smith, Thes. Syrtacus, col. 4189 sq.) 
A veiy gieat numbei of Nabataean inscriptions 
further show the use of sh-l-rn to express good 
wishes in North-west Arabia and the Sinai Pe- 
ninsula (C./. 5 ., II, Inscmptiones Aramaeae , i N°. 
288 sqq , twice repeated in N°. 244, 339, thuce 
repeated in N°. 302) and the Arabic s-l-m frequently 
occurs in the Safaite inscriptions as a benedictive 
term. Cf. E. Littmann , Zur Entzij) erurtg der 
Safa-Lnschr rften, Leipzig 1901, p 47, 52*7, 55, 
56, 57 , 59 , 61, 64, 66, 67, 70; do., Semitic 
Inscriptions , New Yoik-London 1905, Safaitic In- 
scr., N°. 5, S, 12, 15, 69, 128, 134. 

If the line salarnaka rabbana fl kulli fadjr 111 
quoted in the Lisdn al-'Arab , xv. 183, 5 from below, 
were genuine and really by Umaiya b. Abi ’ 1 -Salt, 
one might perhaps conclude from it that there 
was a benedictory use of the salarn formula in 
the morning set vice in certain monotheistic circles 
of North Arabia Presumably the usage, influenced 
by Christian and Jewish views, had given the 
word a special significance in the region of Ara- 
maic culture. Lidzbarski’s suggestion ( Ztschr . fur 
Semitistik , 1. 85*77) that saldm reproduces the 
idea expressed by aur^lx need not be discussed 
here but his explanation of Islam as the infinitive 
of a denominative verb aslarna formed from saldm - 
(rum ploi (“to enter into the state .... of saldm ”), 
cannot be reconciled with such expressions fre- 
quent in the Kor’an as aslarna wadfhahu li ’ lldh - 
aslama h-Rabb al- c dlamtn etc. 

Muhammad must have placed a high religious 
value on the saldm formula as he considered it 
the greeting given by the angels to the blessed 
and used it as an auspicious salutation on the 
prophets who had preceded him. A saldm , like 
that in the ta£&ahhud (see below) or like the 
salutation of peace which closes the s t alat and has 
its parallel in the Jewish Pphtlld (cf. E. Mitt- 
woch, Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des is lam. Gebels 
u. Kultus in the Abh. Pr . Ak . W '., pli.-h. Kl., 1913, 
N°. 2, p. 18), may have been from the fiist an 
essential feature of the ritual of divine service. 
According to a tradition (al-Bukharl, al-IstPdhan , 
b 5 b 3, al-Ad&dn, bab 148, 150), originally they 
uttered the saldm at the close of the salat on 
Allah, on Ejibrll, Mikael aid other angels. With the 
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remark that Allah is himself the sal am (cf. Kor 3 5n, 
lix. 23) the Prophet disapproved of this and laid 
down what should be said in the ta&hahhud [<\.\.'\ ; 
the sal am utterance belongs to it in the form 
given below. On varying traditions regarding the 
t a shah hud see al-Shafi c I, Ktt . al-Umm , Cairo 1321, 
i. 103 sqq . ; cf. also Goldziher, Vber dtc Eulogien 
etc. in the Z.D.M.G ., 1 102). 

In the ritual of the salat as legally prescnbed 
the benediction on Allah and the salam on the 
Prophet, on the worshipper and those piesent and 
on Allah’s pious servants precede the confession 
of faith in the tashahhud ( al-salamu c alatka , ayyuha 
’ l-nablyu , wa-i ahrnatu ’ llahi wa-barakatuhn ; al- 
salamu c alaina wa- c ala c tbadt 'llahi ' l-salthina). 
Among the compulsory ceremonies of the salat 
there is also at the end of it the taslimat al-ula, the 
fuller form of which consists in the worshipper in 
a sitting position turning his head to right and 
left and saying each time al-salamu c alaikum wa- 
rahmatu ' Halt . Cf. al-BadjHrl, Hashiya c ala shark 
Ibn Kasim al-Ghazzl c ala matn Abl Shud/cF, Cano 
1321, 1. 168, 170; 

The pieference of the Koran for the salam 
formula and its liturgical use may have contributed 
considerably to the fact that it soon became con- 
sidered an exclusively Muslim gieeting ( tahlyat 
al-tslam). As alieady mentioned above, the Kor 3 an 
prescribes the salam on the Prophet to follow the 
tasliya. Tiadition repoits that the latter endeavour- 
ed to introduce it. When c Umair b. Wahb was 
brought before him and gave him the pagan greeting 
( arftmu { abah "”), the Prophet said . “Allah has given 
us a better greeting than thine, namely al-salam , 
the greeting of the dwellers in Paradise (Ibn 
Ilisham, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 472 t?ifi a sq:, al-Tabari, 
cd. de Goeje, 1. 1353, to sqq.) Those around him are j 
also said to have been eager to introduce this 
greeting. Al-W 5 kidi relates that c Uiwa b Mas c ud, 
who immediately after his conversion wanted to 
convert his own townsmen in Ta 3 if to Islam, called 
the attention of the Thakif, who saluted in the 
heathen fashion, to the greeting of the duellers 
in Paradise, al-Salam (Ibn Sa c d, al-Tabakat , v. 369, 
Sprenger, Das Leben .... des Mohammad , 111. 482, 
Goldzifiei, Muh. Stud , 1. 264) According to Ibn 
Ishak,al-Mughira b. Shu f ba instructed the deputation 
to Muhammad from the XhaVif how they were to 
salute the Prophet, but they would only use the 
greeting of the Djahiliya (Ibn HishSm, p. 916, 5 
sqq.\ al-jabarl, 1 1290, 9 sqq , Sprengei, op cit , 
111. 485; Goldziher, loc. cit.) 'Ihe Jews are said to 
have distorted this greeting with respect to Mu- 
hammad to al-sam c alatka “death to you”, where- 
upon the Prophet answered wa- alaikum “and to 
you” (al-Bukhftri, al-Istddhan , b 3 b 22, al-Adab,b. 
38; Lisan al- c Arab , xv. 206). According to Ibn 
Sa c d (op. cit ., iv /i. 163, I5 ), Aba Dharr was the 
first to greet the Prophet with the Muslim greeting. 
In the same author (op. at ., iv/i. 82, 9 ) we find 
salam c alatkum at the beginning of a letter from 
Mu c Swiya to Aba Musa al-A§h c arI. 

The expressions which could be used were 
salam or salam c alaikum (-ha) or al-salam c alaikum . 
Umm Aiman is said to have used simply (al-)salam 
to the Prophet (Ibn Sa c d, op. cit., viii. 1 63, 7 sq 
9 sq ). In the Korean the use of salUm c alaikum 
preponderates Fa&hr al-Dln al-Razi endeavours to 
explain that the indefinite form is pieferable and 
expresses the conception of perfect greeting (op. 
cit., ii. 500, 35 5**1 1 x sqq.). Following 


him al-Shafi*! is said to have preferred satam u n 
c alaika in the ta$hahhud (op. cit., iii. 5 1 2, 35); 
but the ShafiT school also allows the definite 
form here (al-Badjarf, op. cit., 1. 168; Lisan at - 
c Arab, xv. 182, 12 sq.). The formula al-salUm c alaikum 
was, however, much used as a greeting. This 
undetermined form is expressly prescribed in the 
tasllma (Fakin' al-Dln al-Razi, op. cit , ii. 501, 5; 
al-Badjurlj op. cit , i. 170; LisUn al- c Arab, xv. 182, 
x 3 sqq.). As a return greeting u^a- alaikum al-salam 
became usual (for further details on this inversion 
see Fakhr al-Dln al-Razi, op. at , ii. 500, 29 
sqq., iii. 512, 21 sqq). According to Ibn Sa c d (op. 
cit., iv/i. 1 15, 19 sq.), c Abd Allah b. c Umar replied 
with salam c alaikum. 

According to some traditions, Muhammad had 
described the expression c alaika ' l-salam as the 
salutation to the dead and insisted on being greeted 
with al-salam c alatka (al-Tabari, 111. 2395 ; Ibn al- 
Athlr, al-Nihaya ft Gharib al-Hadith wa'l-Athar, 
Cairo 1311, 11. 176 below). The first named form 
of the greeting is actually found in elegiac verses 
(op. cit, 11. 177; Lisan al- c A;ab, xv. 182). But 
there are also traditions in which the Prophet 
greets the dead in the cemetery with an expression 
beginning with (al-)salam (al-Tabari, ni. 2402, 10 
sqq ; Ibn al-Athlr and Lisan al- c Arab, loc. cit.). 
c Abd Allah b. c Umar also on returning from a journey 
is said to have saluted the graves of the Prophet, 
of AbQ Bakr and of his father with al-salam t alaika 
(Ibn Sa c d, op. cit, iv/i. 115, 5 sqq.). 

The salam formula was very early extended by 
the additon of the words wa-i ahrnatu ' llahi or z va- 
i ahrnatu 'llahi zva-bai akatuhu. The first extension 
became used in the taslima and the second m 
the tashahhud (cf. above) Applicating the Koranic 
commandment (iv. 88: “when ye are saluted 
with a salutation, salute the person with a bettei 
than his or at least return it”) it is recommended 
(sunna) in the leturn greeting to add the wish 
of blessing and benediction or occasionally, when 
replying to a simple salam, only the former (cf. 
al-BukhSrl, al-Istvdhan, bab 16, 18, 19). If anyone 
is saluted with the threefold formula, he must 
reply with the same (Fakhr al-Din al-R 5 zI on 
Sura iv. 88, op. cit , 11 502, 14 sqq ). According to 
Lane (Manna s and Customs 3 , 1. 229, note), the three- 
fold formula was very common as a return greeting 
m Egypt, cf. also Nallino, L'Arabo pai lato in 
Egitto 2 , Milan 1913, p 12 1. In Mekka it is 
comparatively larely used, the reply usual there 
is wfalekum es-salam war-rahma (wc-rahmatu 'llah 
or wal-tkram ) ; cf Snouck Hurgronje, Mckkani- 
schc Spt tihworfa u Redensartcn, The Hague 1886, 
p. 1 18. Landberg (Etudes sur les dialectes de V Arable 
mendtonale, 11. 788, note) thinks that the longer 
form recalls the priest’s blessing in Num., vi. 24 — 26. 
The application of c alaikum to a single person is 
explained by saying that the plural suffix includes 
the two accompanying angels or the spirits attached 
to him (1. e. the person , Fakhr al-Dln al-Razi, op. 
cit., ii 501, 19 sqq, cf. ni. 5*3, x 7 s qq.). 

At the conclusion of a letter the expresssion wal- 
saldma ( c alatka , -kum) is often used, e g. Ibn SaM, op. 
cit., i./n. 27, 17, 27, 28, 2, 5, 23, 29, X3, ax. Al-Harlrl 
(Duit at al-Qhawwds, ed. Thorbecke, p. 208, 9 sqq.) 
disappioves of the use here of the indefinite form 
(saiam un ), which, according to the more correct use, 
should only be used at the beginning. — Wal-salam 
has occasionally the meaning of tf and that is the 3nd 
of it” (cf. Snouck Hurgronje, op. cit., p. 9a). 
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In keeping with Kor 3 ftn xx. 48, it became usual to 
use the form al-satam # c ala man ittaba c a ' l-huda 
to non-Muslims when necessary (cf. Fakhr al-Din 
&1-R3zl, op . cit., ii. 501, 26 sqq., iv. 706, 19 sq .). 
It is found, for example, in letters ascribed to Mu- 
hammad (al-Bukharl, al-IstddRjan, bab 24; Ibn 
Sa c d, op* ctt ., 1/11. 28, io sq>\ cf. line 6 there at the 
beginning of the lettei salam un “ ala man amana ). 
Papyri of the year 91 (710) bear early testimony 
to its use ( Papyri Schott— Reinhardt, i , ed. by 
C. H. Becker, Heidelberg 1906, 1. N°. 29, 11. 40 sq ., 
in. 87 sq ., x. 1 1, xi. 7, xvin. 9). A letter from Muham- 
mad to the Jews of MaknS concludes, however, 
with wa ' l-salam (Ibn Sa c d, op. cit , 1/11. 28, 23); 
similarly a letter to the Christians in Alla ( ibid ., 
p. 29, 12 ) In Hadith also a tendency is no- 

ticeable not to deny the sal 2 m greeting, at least 
as a reply, to unbelievers and the A hi al-Kit 2 b 
(cf. al-Tabari, al-Tafsir 2 , v. Ill sq . ; Fakhr al-Din 
al-R5zI, loc . «/.). 

On the rules and limitations regarding salutation 
cf. the article taslim. 

Salam means also a $alawat litany, which is 
pronounced from the minarets every Friday about 
half an hour before the beginning of the midday 
service before the adhan . This part of the liturgy 
is repeated inside the mosque before the beginning 
of the regular ceremonies by several people with 
good voices standing on a dtkka (Goldzihei, Vber die 
Eulogten , etc. m the Z.D.M G ,1. 103 sq.\ cf. Lane, 
op. cit., 1. 1 1 7). The same name is given to the 
benedictions on the Prophet which are sung duung 
the month of Ramadan about half an hour after 
midnight from the minarets (Lane, op. cit , 11. 264). 

The auspicious formula c alai/u ' l-salam , which, 
according to the strictly orthodox opinion, like 
the tashya , should only follow the names of Prophets, 
but was more freely used in the eailier liteiature 
(cf. also al- Bukhari, al-Istddhan , bab 43 Fatima 
ilaika 'l-salam), was used by the Shi c a with- 
out limitation of c AlI and his descendants also 
(Goldziher, op. at., Z.D.M.G., 1. 121 sqq . , Fakhr 
al-Din al-R5zI, op. cit, 111. 51 1 sqq ) 

The Sunni’s of British India make a magical 
use of the so-called seven salam ' s which refer to 
Sura xxxvi. 58, xxxvu. 77, 109, 120, 130, xxxix 
73, xcvii 5. In the morning of the festival of 
Akhir-i Cahar-shamba (see akhir) they wiite the 
seven sal am' s or have them written with saffron- 
water, ink, or rosewater on the leaf of a mango- 
tree or a sacred fig-tree, or of a plantain. They 
then wash off the writing in water and drink it 
in the hope that they may enjoy peace and happi- 
ness (Dja c far Sharif — Herklots. Islam tn India or 
the Qanun-i Islam, new ed by W. Crooke, London 
1921, p. 186 sq ). 

On coins salam (sometimes abbreviated to s) means 
a of full weight, complete” (cf. J G. Stickel, Das g 7 oss- 
hers. Orient Munzcabinet zu Jena ( Handb . d. Mor- 
genl. Munzkunde), Leipzigi845,i 43^ ; O. Codnng- 
ton, A Manual of Musulman Numismatics, London 
1904. p 10. 
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SALAMA b. RADJA 3 , governor of Egypt 
froei Dhu ’1-Hididja 16 1 (August 30 to September 
27, 778) untii Muharram 162 (October 778). 


Bibliography. al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 

ni. 492, 493 ; Ibn al-Athlr, KUmil, vi. 38, 39 ; 

Corpus Papyrorum Ratneri, in. Series Arabica,ed. 

A. Grohmann, 1/11. 119, 120. (A. Grohmann) 

SALAMA b. BJANDAL, a poet of pre-islamic 
times, was a member of the clan al-IJSrith, which 
belonged to the large division Sa c d al-Fizr of the 
tribe TamTm. He is numbered among the excellent 
poets of the DjShillya of whom only few poems 
are preserved. He must have flourished during 
the second half of the sixth century of our era, 
as the most prominent event in his life recorded 
is about his brother Ahmar (sometimes misspelled 
Ahmad) When c Amr b. Kulthum, the chief of the 
tribe of Taghlib, made his raid south, Ahmar 
was made a prisoner by c Amr, but released with- 
out ransom upon the petition of Salama (Diwan 
of c Amt, Intioduction to poem N°. 2, Aghatii, 
ix. 183, 18). Whether theie is an error on the 
part of Arab tradition is not certain, but in the 
Diwan of Salama we are told in the notes 
on poem N° 8 (edition Cheikho) the same thing hap- 
pened to Ahmar with a ceitain Sa c sa c a b. Mahmud 
b. c Amr b Marthad. The latter probably belonged 
to the KaisI clan of c Amr who resided as allies 
(hula fa*) among the tribe of ShaibSn, or he may 
have belonged to the celebiated Yamanite family 
of Marthad. In his longest poem Salama refers 
to the death of al-Nu c man, king of al-Hira, who 
was trampled to death by elephants at the order 
of the Persian king Parw ez (Dhvan, N°. 3, v. 39 , A{- 
moliyat, N°. 53, v 39) Further the Naktfid of 
Djarlr and Farazdak give two poems by Salama, 
not in the Diwan, in which he celebrates the 
victory of Djadud, in which the clan of Mmkar, 
also a division of Sa c d al-Fizr, defeated the tube 
of Bakr b. W&M These two events place the 
life-time of Salama towards the end of the sixth 
century. The time of his death cannot be fixed, 
he did not live to the time of Islam and none of 
his descendants appeal to be named in the bio- 
graphies of early Muslims. 

Cheikho is mistaken when he assumes that 
Salama is identical with the renowned chief Salma 
b Ujandal b. Nahshal, the latter being of the 
clan Nahshal b Damn and related to Mudjashi c , 
the ancestor of the poet al-Farazdak. Salama is 
reputed to excel in the description of horses. 
His collected poems have come down to us in 
two old manuscripts, which were edited by 
Cheikho in 1920. This Diivan contains only nine 
poems or fragments of such, 135 verses in all, 
to which the editoi has added a furthei 36 verses 
collected from various sources and to which I 
can add only one verse quoted in the Kitab al- 
c Aiu (ed Baghdad), p. 108. We have no reason 
to doubt the genuineness of most of the verses. 
The poet speaks in them of departed youth which 
unfortunately is no guide to his age, as such 
statements belong to the ordinary phraseology of 
such poems. That he mentions Allah (N°. 1, v. 12) 
I should not take as a sign of later interpolation, 
as I believe that before Muhammad some form 
of monotheism through the influence of Christi- 
anity and Judaism was widespread m Arabia, 
though the form al-Iiah is probably the correct 
form in earlier times. He mentions swords of 
Busr5 and al-Mada’in, which are seldom or never 
mentioned in verses of later times, as s woids were 
no longer obtained from there. That he mentions 
writing or even inkstand* and parchment (N°. 
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,, v. 2) is not at all strange as these things were 
aore widely known than is genet ally admitted 
lis poetry has otherwise the stamp of what is 
ailed Bedouin poetry, a rather unfoitunate de- 
lgnation as it gives a wrong impression (cf. the 
rt. shX c ir). The text of the Dlwan is a com- 
nnation of the Basrian (Asma c i) and the Kufic 
Abu c Amr al-Shaib2nI) school, of whom the latter 
/ill generally be found moie reliable, but un- 
ortunately the recensions are not kept apart in 
his case to discern any differences. It would be 
frong to assume that they collected the poems; 
hen woik was the commenting of the text which 
hey found handed down by earliei scholars. The 
dition by Cl. Huart [ff. A ., 1910) is superseded 
>y that of Cheikho (Beyiouth 1920), which con- 
ains all that is known about Salama 

Bibliography Muj 'addaliyat , ed. Lyall, 
N°. 22, text and translation; ed. Cairo, 1. 54; 
ed. Thorbeckc, N°. 20; A{/na c iyat, ed. Ahll 
wardt, N°. 53 , Muhammad b. Sallftm, ed Ilel- 
(Leiden 1916), p. 36, Naha°td, ed. Bevan, p. 
147 — 148, Ibn Kutaiba, Kttab al-Shfr^ ed de 
Goeje, p. 147; Po&tes Chretiens, ed. Cheikho, 
p. 486 — 491. Verses of Salama are cited in 
most books dealing with ancient Arabic poetry 
e. g. in. the Lisan all Arab 40 times. 

(F Krenkow) 

SALAMANCA, the capital of the Spanish 
irovince of Salamanca, on the right bank of 
he river Tormes, 172 miles by rail N.W. of 
ladnd, with a population of 25,690 (1900). 
n the Roman period the city was constituted a 
military station, being the ninth on the Via Lata, 
kdnch was the great highway of Spain, running from 
derida to Saragossa. Trajan built a magnificent 
ridge there, the original piers of which still exist, 
.ike the rest of Spain the city suffeied from the 
lothic invasion. 

It was a greater change foi the city, when 
dasg, the governor of Afuca, appeared with 
8,000 picked men in Southern Spain (712), and 
legan a methodical campaign in the Peninsula, 
rapturing Seville, Carmona and Merida, he covered 
he road that many a Roman legion had tramped 
>efore him, until he came before Salamanca. The 
lty, which once had all the dignity and defiance of 
Roman fort, offered but a poor resistance to the 
duslim warriors But although the district was 
iow in the hands of foreigners, the inhabitants 
[>und their masters not impossible tyrants. If 
hey paid their tax, and followed their faith, 
without unduly propagating it, their lives and 
heir property were safe. Indeed, they soon found 
hat a new intellectual life had come to the city, and 
hey had to bow before the classical and oriental 
earning of the mvadeis. It is by no mere chance 
hat Salamanca boasts of the oldest and largest uni- 
ersity in Spain. Its foundations were laid by 
he unpromising pioneers of Islam. 

Ibn al-Alhlr states that in May 757 a.d. (24 AH) 
wing Alphonso opened an attack on the Moors, 
nd diove them out of Salamanca, but this does 
Lot seem to have been anything more than a 
iredatory raid. The city, however, was never a 
luslim possession in the sense that Cordova or 
Seville was. It certainly was considered an admirable 
>iece of work of Ibn Abl ‘Amr, when in Sept. 
>77 he succeeded in capturing the suburbs 
>f the city from the Christians, for he was re- 
garded with the title of Dhu T-WizSrataln and a 


princely salary. So the fate of Salamanca wavered 
fiom decade to decade, until finally through in- 
ternal disunion, and the more determined hosti- 
lity of the Spanish Christians, Moorish pride and 
power were swept from the city in 1055, never 
more to be re-instated. 

The University, founded officially m 1220 by 
Alphonso IX of Leon, was in itself sufficient 
to give distinction to Salamanca, through all the 
succeeding centuries, until the great battle of 
1812, when Wellington settled the fate of the 
French in the Peninsula. 

Bibliography : — Ibn al-Ath'ir, al- Kamil, 
index; Villar y Macias, His tor ta de Sala- 
manca, 3 vols., Salamanca 1887; H Rashdail, 
Universities of Eut ope in the Middle Ages , 
3 vols, London 1895; Lapunya, La Universidad 
de Salamanca y la cultura espahola en el siglo 
XIII , Pans 1900, Dozy, Histoire des Mitsui - 
mans d'Espagne , Leiden 1861; al-Makkari, 
History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain , 
transl, P de Gayangos, O. T. F., London 1840. 

(T Cuouther Gordon) 
SALAMIYA, a small town in Syria in the 
district east of the Orontes, about twenty-five miles 
S. E. of Hama and thirty-five (a day’s journey) 
N. E. of Hims (for the exact situation cf Kiepert’s 
map in Oppenheim ^Vom Mittelmeer zum Persischeit 
Golf , i. and part ii. 401) It lies in a fertile plain 
1500 feet above sea level, south of the Djabal 
al-A c la and on the margin of the Syrian steppe. 
The older and more correct pronunciation was 
Sal am y a (al-Istakhrl, B G A , 1. 61, Ibn al- 
Fakih, B G A ., v. no) but the form Salamlya is 
also found veiy early (al-MukaddasT, B G.A., 111. 190; 
Ibn Khoidadlibeh, B G.A , vi. 76, 98) and it is 
now the form almost universally in use (cf. also 
Yakut, Mildjam, ed. Wustenfeld, 111. 123, and 
Littmann, Semitic Inscriptions , p. 169 sql). The 
nisba fiom the name is Salami. The town seems to 
be the ancient Salamias or Salaminias, which flour- 
ished in the Christian peiiod, but the references 
of the classical authors to this place are uncertain. 
Yakut (111. 123) gives a popular etymology. The 
town, he says, was originally called Salam-mfa , 
after the hundred suiviving inhabitants of the 
destroyed town of al-Muhaflka 

The situation of the town was important as an 
outpost of Syria, where main routes from the steppe 
(Palmyra) and c Irak joined; but it was never of 
any great military importance. It was conquered 
by the Arabs in the year 15 A. h. and became 
one of the towns of the Djund of Iluns; it was 
only after 1500 in the Mamlflk period that it was 
placed m the district of Ham5 for administrative 
purposes In the second century of the Hidjra, 
after the victory of the c Abbasids, the descendants 
of the c Abbasid S5lih b. C AU b. c Abd Allah b. 
c Abbas settled in Salamlya. The town is said to 
be most indebted to §Slih’s son, c Abd Allfih, who 
rebuilt it and made arrangements for the irriga- 
tion of the neighbourhood. This c Abd Allah was 
held in high esteem by his cousins, the Caliphs. 
He married the sister of al-Mahdl and became 
governor of the c Ir5fc. This Caliph visited him 
m Salamlya and was astonished at c Abd Allah’s 
dwelling there (al-Tabari, ui. 500). There are also 
other references to the fact that many a H5§himIs” 
lived in Salamlya. 

Almost nothing has survived of this periodj 
Theie is the foundation inscription of a mosque 
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on a stone (not in situ) at the entrance to the 
citadel. It is probable that this inscription is dated 
1 50 (767) and that it belonged to a mosque founded 
by those Ha&himls, which may have been destroyed 
about 290 (902/3) by the Karmatians. Still anothei 
inscription dating from an c Abb5sid has been found 
in the citadel; according to Littmann’s probable 
suggestion, it belongs with two other inscriptions 
to the period from 280 (893) (or, for another view, 
see M. Hartmann in the Z.D.P. F., xxiv. 55). 
The fact that Salami) a was the centre of an im- 
portant branch of the Hashmus and the isolated 
position of the town perhaps account foi the 
fact that about 250 (864) ‘it became the secret 
centre of Isma c ili propaganda. It is difficult to 
ascertain who was the first Grand Master of 
the Ismahllya to settle in Salamlya; in any case 
it does not seem to have been so early as c Abd 
Allah b. Maimun himself (as dc Sacy, Expose de 
la Religion des Diuzes , Paris 1838, Introd., p. 71, 
166 supposes), for the latter, as de Goeje ( Memotre 
sur Us Carmathes du Bahrain , Leiden 1886, p. 19) 
makes probable, was probably never in Salamlya. 
The first leader to be sent here was apparently 
Husain b. c Abd Allah b. Maimun (de Goeje, op . 
«/., p. 21), whose son, Sa c Id c Ubaid Allah, destined 
to become the first Fatimid Caliph, was bom in 
Salamlya in 259 or 260 (873/74) (Ibn Khalhkan, 
Wafayat al-A c yan , ed. Wustenfeld, N°. 365), ac- 
cording to a biassed statement in Ibn al-Athlr 
(vm. 22), c Ubaid Allah was the son of a smith in 
Salamlya whose widow afterwards married Husain 
When Husain died about 270 (883/4) his brother 
Ahmad b. c Abd Allah b. Maimun, also known as 
Ibn Shalaghlagh, became Giand Master and guardian 
of his nephew c Ubaid Allah, till his death (about 
280 = 893/4) c Ubaid Allah continued to reside in 
Salamlya till 289 (902) when he set out on his 
successful journey to North Africa (de Goeje, op. 
cit , p. 64). In the next year the town was prac- 
tically wiped out by the Kaimatians from Trak 
under their leader Husain, who had assumed the 
title of Mahdl. Of all towns in Syria, Salamlya, 
as home of the former companions m faith and 
later bitter enemies of the Karmatians, was treated 
the worst (de Goeje, op. cit , p. 50). Soon after- 
wards, however, the Syrian towns were reconquer- 
ed by the Caliph. It is not impossible that the 
quadrangular citadel in the centre of the town 
goes back to the Isma c ill period, according to 
van Berchem, it belongs to an early period ar- 
chitecturally. 

In the fourth (x*h) century, Salamlya must have 
been in an area inhabited by Bedums (Saif al- 
Dawla’s campaign ; cf. Hartmann in the Z D P.V., 
xxn. 175, 176) At the end of the fifth (xi»h) century, 
it was included m the possessions of the brigand 
chief Khalaf b. Mula c ab (M. Hartmann reads 
Mala c ib), who acknowledged Fatimid suzerainty. 
There is evidence of this in an inscription in Kufic 
characters on the door beam of the mosque of 481 
(1088). According to Ibn al-Athlr (x. 184), Khalaf 
took Salamlya in 476 (1083); he was then already 
master of Hims. But in 485 he lost Hims and the 
lands that went with it to the Saldjul*:' Tutush, 
brother of Malik Shah. In the inscription Khalaf 
says that he has erected a maikad on the tomb of 
Abu ’1-Hasan c All b. Djarfl, whose servant (janf) 
he calls himself (Khalaf is very fully dealt with by 
Hartmann, Z D.P. F., xxiv. 58 — 65). 

During the Crusades Salamlya is never mentioned 


as a fortress but frequently as a meeting-place for 
the Muslim armies. Politically it has always shared 
the fate of Hims [q. v.]. Thus it passed to RidwSn, 
son of Tutush, m 49 6 (“02/3)* In 532 (1137/8) 
the Atabeg ZangT, w 7 ho was then besieging Hims, 
set out fiom Salamlya on his campaign against 
the Greeks at Shaizar (Ibn al-Athlr, xi. 36 sq.) and 
in 570 (1174/75) Saladm obtained the town to- 
gether with Hims and Hama fiom the Amir Fakhr 
al-Din al-Za c farani (Ibn al-Athlr, xi. 276). In 626 
(1229) we find al-Malik al-K5mil m Salamlya as 
a starting point for c Ir5V; the lord of Hama came 
there to submit to him. Tw'o years later, al-Kamil 
gave the town to Asad al-Din Shlrkuh, who rebuilt 
the foi tress of Shumaimish north of it on one of 
the peaks of the Djabal al-A c l5 (Ibn al-Athlr, xn. 
318, 329) which had been destroyed by the earth- 
quake of 1157 (Kamal al-Din, Htstoiic d'Alep , 
transl. Blochet, Paris 1900, p. 21). 

In 1299, the Egyptian army was defeated at 
Salamlya by the Mongols under GhUzan; the battle 
was followed by the brief Mongol occupation of 
the city of Damascus. 

In the eighth (xiv* h ) century, Salamlya was part 
of the impoitant frontier lands (called al-Sharklva) 
of the mamlaka of Damascus Abu ’l-Fida 3 , in 
whose territory as lord of Ham5 the town lay 
during the MamlGk period, mentions an aqueduct 
between Salamlya and Hama. In 726 (1326) he 
went with his troops to clear out this channel 
(autobiography of Abu ’1-FidS 3 in the Pec. des Hist, 
des C rois , Hist Orient , i. 168, 185) This aque- 
duct no longer exists. Perhaps it is the same as 
is mentioned by al-Dimashkl (p. 207) as in exist- 
ence between Hims and Salamlya and built by 
the c Abb5sid c Abd Allah b. Salih. At this time 
Yakut (111. 123) speaks of seven prayer-niches 
near Salamlya below wdiich some tab fun were 
buried; he also mentions the tomb of al-Nu c man 
b. Bashir, the companion of the Piophet. 

Under Turkish rule, the town ceased to be of 
importance In the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury it was entirely deserted, probably on account of 
the lack of adequate protection against the Beduins. 
But an Ism5 c ili Shaikh from the Nusairi mountains 
settled there and succeeded in settling the place 
with his followers. The Shaikh, whom van Berchem 
met in 1895, w 7 as a young man who traced his 
descent from c Abd AllSh b. Maimun. These Is- 
m5 c ills in a short time made the town very pros- 
perous, which induced the Turkish government (m 
1892) to create a special kada of Salamlya in the 
sandjak of HamS in the wilSyet of Bairut. The popu- 
lation of the kadS is given by Cuinet (1896) as 
53,084, of whom the smaller half are Muslims and 
the larger Christians. The town itself is said by the 
same authority to have 6,000 inhabitants, in 
addition to the Druzes (by whom he probably 
means the Isma c Illya). The irrigation is excellent; 
the crops of the district consist mainly of corn 
and legumes. 

On the fortress of Shumaimish see van Berchem 
and Fatio, Voyage en Syrie , i. 17 1, 173. 

Bibliography : The Arab geographers 
originated in the text from the Bibl. Geogr. Arab.; 
R. Hartmann, Die geographischen Nachrichten 
uber Palastina und Syrien in Halil az-Zahiris 
u zubdat haif al-mamalik'\ a Tubingen dissertation 
of 1907, p. 42 sq 60; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
La Syrie h Pepoque des Mamelouks , Paris 1 923, 
p. 75; G. Le Strange, Palestine under the 
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xxin. 108 sqq.\ M. van Berchem and E. Fatio, 
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Rapport stir une mission scicntifique accomplte 
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second seiies, 111. 345; M. Hartmann, Die aia- 
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(J. II. Kramers) 

SALAMLIK (a.-t.) (Turkish pronounciation . 
Selamlik), 

1) Reception-room in Turkish houses of 
the upper classes, derived fiom salam , greeting, 
welcome. In the general plan of this type of house 
( konak ) there is an ante-room or court behind the 
main dooi, at one side of which a stair-case leads 
up to the selamlik , md-batn [q. v ] and to the 
coindor (sofa), which together form the part of 
the house allotted to the males On the other side 
of the court is the entrance to the harem [q.v.], 
there also is the swivel-box (dolab) through which the 
women communicate with the harem kitchen. Al- 
though Selamlik originally meant only the room 
in which the guests aie welcomed, the word has 
come to receive the wider general meaning of the 
whole of the men’s apartments as opposed to the 
harem or harcmlik. It thus coincides more 01 less 
with the uvbpwv or Mpovirn; of the Greeks. Barbier 
de Meynard, Diet Turc -Fran fats, Paris 1886, 
mentions a 100m called Ha? em-selamllk which is 
situated between the two parts of the house and 
cannot be entered by strangers; it is therefore 
probably another name for the ma-bain. 

In Turkish houses of the lower classes it seems 
that strangers weie not admitted at all (Mans 
Dernschwam’s Tagebuch , ed. Babinger, 1923, p. 
134); there was theiefore no selamlik there. 

In northern Mesopotamia where wood is scarce 
the 100ms of the houses are hollowed out of sand- 
stone and a kind of dome of stone and clay put 
ovei them. Moltke, Briefe aus der Turkei , Beilin 
1893, p. 242, describes this type of house where 
one of these domed rooms is selamlik, another 
harem , another a stable, etc. 

Bibliography: d’Ohsson , Tableau de V Em- 
pire Othoman , ii. 199 sq ; Charles White, Three 
Years in Constantinople , Domestic Manners of 
the Turks , 3 vols., London 1845, iii. 173 — 175. 

2) A ceremony in Constantinople on 
the occasion of the ceiemonial visit of the Sult5n 
to a mosque for the Friday service. 

That the Ottoman Sultans were accustomed to 
pay a ceremonial visit to a mosque on Friday is 
often mentioned by travellers. Every Friday they 


visited one or other of the so-called Sultan’s mosques 
(d/awamf-t Salapn) where they had their boxes or 
stalls. While at an earlier period the high officers 
of state used to accompany the Sultan, etiquette 
since the time of Ibrahim I has only expected 
the court officials to go. The streets through which 
the procession went were usually guarded by Janis- 
saries and the reception in the mosque by the 
Aga of the Janissaries and the administrator of 
the mosque was very ceremonious. In winter it 
was usually the Aya Sofya, as the mosque nearest 
the palace, that was visited. 

D’Ohsson assumes a connection between the 
Sultan’s visit to the mosque and his dignity of Imam 
m his capacity as caliph at the salatu 'l-fjunfa 
but adds that the Sultan never himself appears as 
Imam. This view is quite in agreement with 
d’Ohsson’s ideas on the caliphate, but perhaps this 
ceiemonial visit to the mosque should rather be 
regarded as an imitation of similar ceremonies at 
the Imperial Byzantine court. 

Down to the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the Sultan always appealed on horseback on this 
occasion (picture of the year 1788 in Jouanmn and 
van Gaver, Turquie , Pans 1840). Only a very 
few Sultans omitted the ceremony, as their non- 
appearance would have aroused resentment among 
the populace. From the time of Mahmud II it 
was the custom for the Sultan to drive in a carnage 
(cf. von Moltke, Briefe aus der Turkei , Berlin 
1893, p lxx). 

The name selamlik for this ceremony seems 
only to date from the second half of the xixth 
century. The word has presumably nothing to do 
with the meaning “reception room” but is rather 
to be connected with the expression selam durmak 
“to present arms”; it belongs therefore to military 
terminology. Ahmad Wafik Pasha in his Lehic-i 
c Othmdni (1306=1889) paraphrases it as btnti/t 
d/u/ifa dldyi. 

The ceremony became particularly important m 
the reign of c Abd al-Hamid II The Sultan was 
surrounded by a brilliant body-guard, of which his 
faithful Albanians in their costly uniforms formed 
the centre, along with the Ertoghrul regiment 
mounted on white horses. From the time he lived 
in the Ylldlz palace the Selamlik was usually held 
in the Hamidiye mosque. Formal audiences were 
held after it, to which great political importance 
was attached, while the display of pomp and 
splendour was intended to impress the foreigners 
invited. The holding of the ceremony was announced 
on each occasion in the official gazette Takwim-i 
WekaW 

It became less important after the reign of 
c Abd al-Hamid and after the abolition of the 
sultauate by the General National Assembly in 
November, 1922, in Angora, c Abd al-Madjid, who 
now retained only the dignity of Caliph, retained 
the selamlik ceremony, which fact is of significance 
for the character given to it since d’Ohsson’s day. 
The last selamlik took place on Febr. 29, 1924 
(1342) in the mosque of Dolma BaghSe and was 
little more than a parody of its former splendour. 
There was not even music and the carriage was 
drawn by only two horses (the Wa(an newspaper 
of March 1, 1924). 

Bibliography : d’ Ohsson , Tableau de 

V Empire Othoman , Paris 1787 — 1820, i. 205, 
iii. 328. 

(J. H. Kramers) 
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SALAR (p.), commander. From the older 
Pahlavi sardar there arose as early as the Sasanid 
period the form salar with the well-known change 
of id to / and compensatory lengthening of the a 
(cf. Grand / . d. Iran . Phil ., i a 267, 274). The 
synonymous word in modem Persian ( serdar ) is 
not a survival of the ancient santdr , but is a 
modern formation; indeed, the elements from 
which the ancient word was composed still exist 
m the modern language. The old Aimenian took 
over the Pahlavi sal a/ in the form salar ; the form 
sardar which would give * sardar m Armenian 
is not found m the latter language. A latter, pro- 
bably modern Persian loan-word in Armenian is 
(spa) salar with / instead of l. On this and on 
other late Aimenian forms cf. Hubschmann, A/m 
Gramm , 1. 235 and 239. In the first of these 
two refeiences the Pahlavi combinations of the 
word are also given. On the etymology cf. also 
Horn, Giurtd/iss dcr 11c tip. Etymologic , p. 153; 
Hubschmann, Fe/stschc Studien , p 72; Junker, 
The Frahang t Pahlav'tk (1912), p 37 and 79. 

The term which is primarily military (cf. stpah- 
salai , commander of an army; salar-i fqang) is 
tiansferred to several court offices, e. g. salar-i 
kh™an (and &h w an- salar ), Steward; salary-bar , 
Marshal; atkursalar , Master of Horse. We need 
not trouble here with what else the native Persian 
lexicographers say about the word (cf. Vullers, Lex n 
s v.), it may be noted, however, that expressions 
like djahdn salar for “king” belong to the language 
of poetry and the meaning “old” ( [kaJinn u sal - 
kh w arda ) (which, as far as I know, has not yet 
been found anywheie) is perhaps based on an 
incorrect etymology which connects the word with 
sal (year). (V. F. BOchner) 

SALAR DJANG is the title by which Mir 
Tur&b c All, a Sayyid of Persian descent and 
one of the greatest of modern Indian statesmen, 
was best known He was born at Haidaiabad in 
the Dakan on January 2, 1829, and, his father 
having died not long after his birth, was edu- 
cated by his uncle, Nawwab Siradj ul-Mulk, Mi- 
nister of the HaidarSbad State He received an 
administrative appointment in 1848, at the age of 
19, and on his uncle’s death in 1853 succeeded 
him as Minister of the State. He was engaged in 
reforming the administration until 1857, the year 
of the Sepoy mutiny, w'hen the Nizam, NSsir al- 
Dawla, died and was succeeded by his son Afdal 
al-Dawla. The news of the seizure of Dihli by 
the mutineers greatly excited the populace, and 
the British Residency was attacked by a turbulent 
mob, aided by some irregular troops, but through- 
out the darkest days of the rebellion SSlar Djang 
not only remained true to the British, but strength- 
ened the hands of his master and suppressed 
disorder. The services of the State were recog- 
nized by the rendition of three of the districts 
assigned in 1853 on account of debts due to the 
Company, and by the cession of the territory of 
the rebellious Radja of ShorSpilr. In i860 and again 
in 1867 plots to estrange the great Minister from 
his master and to ensure his dismissal were fru- 
strated by two successive British Residents, and 
SalSr Djang remained in office. In 1868 an at- 
tempt was made to assassinate him but the as- 
sassin was arrested and executed, despite Salar 
Djang’s efforts to obtain a commutation of the 
sentence. On the death of Afdal al-Dawla in 1869 
Sal 5 r Diang became one of the two co-regents of 


the State during the minority of his son and 
successor, Mil Mahbub c Ali Khan, and on Janu- 
ary 5, 1871, he was invested at Calcutta with the 
insignia of the G. C S. I. In Novembei, 1875, he 
and othei nobles lepresented the young Niz 5 m 
at Bombay on the occasion of the visit of H. R. II . 
the Prince of Wales to India, and m April, 1876, 
he visited England and was presented to Queen 
Victona. He received the honorary degiee of 
D. C. L. from the University of Oxford and the 
Fieedom of the City of London. In January, 1883, 
he was engaged in making preparations for the 
contemplated visit of the Nizam to Europe, but 
on February 7, after entertaining Duke John of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, who was visiting HaidarS- 
b5d, on the Mir c Alam Lake, he was attacked 
by choleia, and died on the following morning, 
regietted by all. Though always known by his 
first title, S 5 l 5 r Djang, he bore the higher titles 
Shudja c al-Dawla and Mukhtar al-Mulk. 

Btbliogi aphy Syed Hossain Bilgrami, 

Memoir of Sir Saldr fang, Shtija c ud-Datila , 

Mukhtar ul-Mulk , G, C. S /. (Bombay 1883); 

Syed Hossain Bilgrami and C Wilmott, His- 
torical and Descriptive Sketch of H //. the 

Nizam's Dominions (Bombay 1883). 

(T. W. Haig) 

SALAT, the usual name m Arabic for the 
ritual prayei or divine service The tians- 
lation “prayer” simply is not accurate, the Aiabic 
word dife? coriesponds to the conception prayer 
(Snouck Hurgronje has several times drawn atten- 
tion to this distinction; Verspreide Geschuften , 
1 213 11. 90, iv / i . 56, 63 sq ., etc). The word 

does not seem to occur in the pre-Kor’amc lite- 
rature Muhammad took it, like the ceremony, 
from the Jews and Christians in Arabia. In many 
Kufic copies of the Korean and often in later 
literature also in connection with the sacred book 
it is vvntten s^Lo. It is very often assumed that 
this orthography represents a dialectic pronun- 
ciation (Noldeke, Geschichte des Qorans , p. 255; 
Wright-de Goeje, Arabic G/ammar , 1. 12 A, 
Brockclmann, A/abtsche G? ammatik 6 , p. 7). The 
writing of a waw in place of the alif which one 
would expect is found, it is true, m several other 
words belonging to the language of the Kor 3 an; 
but with the exception of riba only in the 

termination at (or dt\ so frequent in Aramaic. 
The view that in forms like 8 ^ 1 * 3 , ) etc. 

Aramaic influence has been at work should there- 
fore always be borne m mind (Frankel, De voca • 
bulls in antiquis Arabum car minibus et in Corano 
peregrinis , p. 21). 

The etymology of the Aramaic word sflota 
is quite transparent. The root s-l - 5 in Aramaic 
means to bow, to bend, to stretch. The substantive 
4* Id la is the nomen actio nts from this and means 
the act of bowiog, etc. It is used m several Ara- 
maic dialects for ritual prayer, although it can 
also mean spontaneous individual prayer, which 
in Syriac at least is usually called b&u£a. Mu- 
hammad took over the word 4 alat in this sense 
from his neighbours and the Muslim salat shows 
in its composition a great similarity to the Jewish 
and Christian services, as will be shown in greater 
detail below. — The verb 4 allU is a denominative 
derived from the substantive 4 alat with the meaning 
a to perform the salat”. 
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It is clear that at first Muhammad had not the 
material available in ample measure for the ritual. 
The texts which were recited and sung m the 
solemn litanies of the Christians and Jews m their 
services were lacking to him This fact may still 
be deduced from the celebrated tradition regai ding 
the revelation of Sara xcvi., accoidmg to the 
common view, the first that was revealed to him. 
To the command of the angel urging him to recite 
he replied. W I have nothing to lecite”. The divine 
part of this dialogue, which so troubled Muhammad, 
is then said to have at once become the first text 
for recitation, and it was followed by others with 
longer or shorter pauses. 

Although the salat is nowhere described or ex- 
actly regulated in the Kor’Sn, it can be assumed 
that its chaiactenstic features have not changed 
m the couise of development of the worship. The 
indications in the Korean of its various component 
parts lead us to believe this. The standing posi- 
tion is everywhere presupposed in the salat, al- 
ternating with inclinations (ruku c ) and prostrations 
(sud/ud) How closely the salat was bound up 
even m the Mekkan period with the recitation of 
the Korean is seen from the fact that m Sura 
xvn. 80 the morning salat is called KoFan a /- 
Fadjr. On the other hand we find the recitation 
of the KoFan by itself also associated with pro- 
stration (Sura lxxxiv. 21) 

That at this period praises already constituted 
a very considerable part of the salat is clear from 
Koranic passages like Suia xx. 130 and xxiv. 41, 
wheie tahmid and tasbih are mentioned in the 
closest connection with the salat 

From the mention of the salat and the veib 
f alia in the oldest bura’s (e g. lxxv. 31, lxx. 23, 
evil 5, lxxiv 44, cvin 2) it may be fuither seen 
that we can assert that this rite was an accom- 
paniment of Islam from the earliest times and 
that Caetani’s sceptical reflexions and hypotheses 
do not give sufficient weight to the KoFamc evid- 
ence (cf. Armalt , Inti oduzionc, 219 note — in 
part in connection with similar views of Grimme) 
How much Muhammad disturbed the Mekkans 
with his new religion may be seen from Sflia 
xvn. no, where he is recommended by Allah 
not tc/ pei form the salat too loudly, which is m- 
terpieted by tradition — and, no doubt, rightly — 
to mean that his unbelieving fellow-citizens molested 
him for holding his sei vices too noisily This is 
in agreement with the fact that in the period 
during which Muhammad is continually advised 
to imitate the example of the earlier prophets and 
model himself on their patience, attention is re- 
gulaily called to their also having summoned 
those aiound them to hold the salat (e. g. Sura 
xxi. 73, xix 32, xiv. 40, xix. 56, xx. 132). 

In the Korean the salat is very frequently men- 
tioned along with the zakat\ the two are obviously 
considered the manifestations of piety most loved 
by Allah (e.g. Sura n. 77, 104, 172, 277, iv. 79, 
160, v. 15, 60 etc.). In Sura 11. 42, 148 the be- 
lievers are exhorted to seek help in $alat and 
\abr. §abr [q. v.] is interpreted in this connection 
as fasting. There is further m the KoFSn no trace 
so far of the five “pillars” which later attained 
such an important position. The \atat is an ex- 
pression of humility (STIra xxiii. 2) which latter 
was considered throughout the Hellenistic world 
as the attitude to the deity most befitting man. 
Punctual observance ( mukafaza ) of the salfit is 
The Encyclopaedia of IslXm. IV. 


repeatedly enjoined (vi. 92, xxiii. 9, lxx. 34; cf. 
lxx. 22) and neglect ( sahw ) is censured (cvii. 5). 
In SOra iv. 104 a similar injunction is given the 
following justification: “for the salat is a kitab 
rnawkut ” i.e. “a regulated ordinance of religion”. 
It is blamed in the MunSfikUn [q. v.] that they 
perform the salat without zeal and with eye-service 
only (Sura iv. 1 41). The limitation and later inter- 
diction of the use of wine owed its origin to the 
fact that over-indulgence disturbed order at divine 
service (Sfira iv. 46). 

As has already been observed, we may assume 
that the essential features of the later salat 
were m existence from the very beginning. We 
know only veiy little about peculiarities of 
the salat and its accompanying phenomena m the 
oldest period of Islam. A ritual ablution (cf. the 
articles ghusl, jahara, wudU 3 ) before the salat is 
prescribed in Sura v. 8, the ntda ? for the salat is 
mentioned in v. 63 and m Ixu 9 for the Friday 
salat. A special salat in case of imminent danger is 
described in Sura iv 103 (see below under $alat 
al-Khawf') Praises of Muhammad and the Taslim 
form the conclusion of the later salat. This practice 
can be justified by Sura xxxm 56, where it is 
written “Allah and his angels bless the Prophet; 
ye who believe, bless him and bung him salutations 
of peace”. The Friday salat is mentioned in lxn. 
9 m the words “O believers, when the call to 
the salat occurs on Fridays, haste ye to the in- 
vocation (dijjkr) of Allah and quit trafficking. This 
is better for ye when ye know.” 

In these circumstances it is intelligible that 
Muhammad laid great stress on those who showed 
themselves ready to adopt Islam being at once 
initiated into the practice of the salat Tradition 
thus reports that he sent As c ad b Zurara or Mus c ab 
b. c Umair to the Medinese for this express purpose 
and that the latter was the first to hold the Fri- 
day service vwth them (see A J. Wensinck, Mo- 
hammed en de Joden te Medina , p. HI sqq , and 
C H Becker 111 Der Islam , 111 378 sq ). In 

Muhammad’s messages to the tribes of Arabia the 
salat is frequently inculcated as a Muslim duty 
(see J Sperber, Die Schtetben Muhammeds an dte 
St am me Arabiens m the M S O S. As , xix , reprint, 
p. 16, 19, 38, 58, 77 etc ). Accoidmg to Muslim 
tradition, the establishment of the number five 
in the daily salat dates back to the beginnings of 
Islam. It is connected with Muhammad’s ascension 
to heaven (see the article isra j ). When Muhammad 
is taken up to the highest heaven fifty salats daily 
aie imposed on his community by Allah. Mu- 
hammad leaves the presence of All 5 h with this 
commission, on his way back he meets MusS who 
asks him what Allah has imposed on his community. 
When Musa hears the orders he says “Return to 
thy Lord for the community is not able to bear 
this.” Allah then alters the fifty to twenty-five. 
On his way back Muhammad tells MHs 3 of the 
alteration and receives the same reply The same 
processes are repeated until finally the number 
remains at five (al-Bukharl, $alat, bab 1; Muslim, 
/man , trad 259, 263; al-Tirmidhf, MawakU a l - 
Salat, bab 45, al-NasS 3 !, §alat , bab I ; Ibn M&dja, 
Ikama , bab 194; Ahmad b. Hanbal, i. 315 (ter), 
in 148 sq ., 161, cf. Ibn Sa c d, I/i. 143 etc.). The 
scene bears some similarity to Genesis, xviii. 23 
sqq., where Abraham’s intercession for Sodom and 
Gomorra is described. — On the other hand, in 
a widely disseminated tradition we are told thifl 
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Gabriel came down five times in one day and 
performed the salat in Muhammad’s presence and 
the latter on each occasion imitated the angel 
(al-Bukharl, MawakU , bfib 1 ; Muslim, Masadjtd, 
trad. 166 , 1675 Abu Da^d, $al 3 t, bab 2 ; al- 
TirmidhI, MawakU , bab I , al-Nasfi 3 i, MawakU , 
bab I, 10 , 17 ; Ibn Madja, §alat , bab I, al- 
DSrimi, §alat, bab 2 ; Malik, fVukiit , trad. 1 ; etc.) 
This idea cannot, however, survive literary and 
historical criticism. In a short but searching study 
Houtsma has come to the following conclusions 
{Jets over den dagelijkschen fa/at der Mohamme- 
danen in the Theolcgtsch Ttjdsihrift , 1890, xxiv. 
127 sqq ) How the Mekkan practice was regulated 
is seen from Sura xi. 1 16 : “And hold the salat 
at the two ends of the day as well as at the 
ends (?) of the night”. With this SQra xvn. 80 
agrees, where a morning salat, a salat when the 
sun declines and the night salat ( tahad/d/ud ) are 
prescribed; cf. Sura xxiv. 57, where the salat al - 
fa&r and the $alat al'ispicP are mentioned. Then 
we find appearing suddenly m the Medina Sara 
in. 239 the “middle salat” ( al-wusta ). This must 
therefore have been added in Medina to the two 
usual salats and probably after the example of 
the Jews, who also performed their t*filla three 
times a day. 

We thus arrive at three daily salats in Mu- 
hammad’s life-time. The question how the number 
five came to be fixed upon is answered by Houts- 
ma, who says that the two midday salats ( zuhr 
and c asr) and the two evening salats ( maghnb 
and c tsha 5 ) are duplications of the wusta and 
respectively, duplications which are easily explained 
from the lack of accurate means of defining the 
times for the salat as in Muhammad’s life-time 
(cf. E Mittwoch, Zur Entstehungsgeschichtc des 
tslamischen Gebets und Kultus , Abh Fr. Ak IV , 
1913, N°. 2, p 10 sqq.), Goldziher, on the con- 
trary ( Islamisme et Farstsme m the R.H R., 1901, 
xliu 15), assumes Persian influence in settling the 
number at five. Caetani called attention to the 
fact that the number five was not yet firmly esta- 
blished in c Umar H’s time ( Annali , Introduzione , 
§ 219 note, with reference to Goldziher, Muh. 
Studien , ii 20, 29) Thereon it should be noted 
that c Umar’s admonition to c Urwa to be careful 
was not concerned with the number five but with 
the exact fixing of times. The latter, as a matter 
of fact, is also a subject of discussion in canonical 
Tradition, which deserves a separate investigation. 
When the theory of the five obligatory daily 
salats became firmly established cannot be exactly 
settled as yet. According to Ibn c Abbas, Muhammad 
“combined” in Medina several salats, e. g. the 
zuhr and c asr salat on the one hand and the 
maghrtb and salat on the other, without his 

being on a journey or threatened by danger (Mus- 
lim, Musafirtn , trad. 49) Asked for Muhammad’s 
presumed reason, Ibn c Abb 5 s replied that he did 
not wish to expose any members of his com- 
munity to (the danger of) sinning (by over- 
burdening them) (ibid., trad. 50; cf. 54, 55). In 
another version of the same hadith we read: “We 
were wont in Muhammad’s life-time to combine 
salats in twos (ibid., trad. 58). Al-Nawawl’s com- 
mentary on the passages quoted (ed. Cairo 1282 
A. H , ii. 196 sq.) is instructive for the difficulties 
which these traditions prepared for the l Ulam5 5 
and how they were able to overcome them. To 
us, such traditions are an indication that the 


number of daily salats had not yet been fixed at 
five m Muhammad’s lifetime. 

In the canonical Hadith the number five is 
found in numerous traditions. In the schools of 
law there is no difference of opinion on this point. 
We shall therefore have to place the origin of 
this theory before the end of the seventh century. 

The five compulsory salats are named as follows, 
according to the time of day at which they are 
observed (see the article mIkAt). Salat al-§ubh , 
often also called Salat al-Fadjr\ Salat al-Zuhr\ 
§alat al-^Afr, Salat al- Maghrtb^ §alat al-'IsAa 3 , 
often also called Salat al-^Atama , but the latter 
name is often condemned as unfit (Muslim, 
Masadytd , trad 228, 229; AbG D 5 J Qd, Hudud , 
bab 78; al-NasG 3 !, Maivdklt , bab 23; etc.). 

II 

Eveiy Muslim who has attained his majority 
and is compos mentis is bound to observe the 
five daily salats ( al-maktuba , in conti ast to the 
voluntary salats, which are called nafila or $alat 
al-tatawwif). The obligation is suspended for the 
sick. Salats omitted must be made up ( kada 3 ). 
The theones of the Shaft*! school on this point 
are given in al-Nawawi’s commentary on Muslim, 
Musajiiin , trad. 309 — 316 (n 178^) Accord- 
ing to the strict theoiy (which in Islam has in 
veiy many cases little 01 nothing to do with 
practice), any one who deliberately omits the salat 
because he does not recognise it as a legal duty 
is to be legal ded as kafir Even deliberate neglect 
without any such theoretical basis makes him 
liable to the death penalty [cf katl] (see al- 
Nawawi, Minhadj al-Tahbtn , ed. v. d. Berg, 
1. 202; cf. Aba Ishak al-Shiiazi, K. al-Tanbih fi 
’ l-Fikh , ed. Juynboll, p. 15). 

Several preliminary conditions must be 
fulfilled for the perfoimance of a valid salat 

The requisite ritual purity must be restored, if 
necessary, by wudu 3 [q v ], ghusl [q v ] or ta- 
yammum [q. v]. The dress worn should fulfil 
the legal regulations which aim at the “covering 
of the privy parts” ( satr al-awra ) This means 
that in men the body must be covered from the 
navel to the knees, in free women the whole body 
except the face and hands. The latter regulation 
is remarkable, because it is m striking conti ast to 
the popular European opinion regarding the com- 
pulsory veiling of Muslim women (cf Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Twee populaire dwahngen in the Verspreide 
Geschnften , i 295 sqq ) In the Hadith the question 
of dress, like so many others, has not yet reached 
a uniform formulation Sometimes only the covering 
of the privy parts is mentioned (e g. al-BukhSrl, 
§alat , bab 10), and sometimes the saying is as- 
cribed to Muhammad that the shoulders also should 
be covered (e. g. Muslim, $alat , trad 175); some- 
times the use of the scanty samma ? is expressly 
mentioned in this connection (e.g. Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
Musnad , 111. 322 etc.) and at the same time we 
are told that the salat in one thawb is permitted 
or even quite common (e g. Abn Da 5 ad, Salat , bab 
77, 80—82); on the other hand it is said that one 
who owns two thaivb should put them on at the 
salat (e.g. Aba DS^Gd, $alat , bab 82; Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, 11. 148). 

The §alat need not be held in a mosque but 
may be celebrated in a dwelling-house and 
any other place; the authority given for this 
is the saying of Muhammad that he was granted 
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the privilege that for him the earth was mas&id 
wa-(ahnr (e g. al-Bukh 5 rT, $aldt , Mb 56). Tombs 
are excepted (e.g Muslim, Salat al-Musdfii In , trad. 
208, 209) and unclean places , like slaughter- 
places etc. (e. g. al-Tirmidhi, Mawaklt al^aldt, 
bab 141). 

The place where the salat is performed is marked 
off in some way from the surrounding area by a 
sutra , on this cf. the article Sutra. A sa&gjada 
[q. V.] is used as a rule. Attention has also 
to be paid to the direction of Mekka; cf the 
article kibi.a. 

The salat proper consists of the following ele- 
ments, our description of which is based on the 
Shafi c I practice. 

The nlya (== intention, q v ) is pronounced 
aloud or in a low voice, with an announcement 
of the salat which one intends to perform: it 
coi responds to the Jewish kazuwdnd (cf. Mittwoch, 
op . cit , p. 16; A. J Wensinck, De intentie tn 
recht , ethiek en my stick der sennettsche volken in 
the V M A IV '., series 5, vol. iv ). Then are pro- 
nounced the words Alldhu akbar , the takbirat al - 
ihram , which begins the consecrated state (cf. the 
article IHrAm). Mittwoch has compared this formula 
with the benedictions of the Jewish t*filla (op at ., 
p. 16 sq ). The salat is performed standing. 
Mittwoch points out that the Jewish t e filla is called 
c amtda (op. cit , p. 16). It is sunna to utter a du c d 5 
or a ta^awwudh after the takbtra (see Mmhddj, 1. 
78) Then follows the recitation which usually 
consists of the fatiha. In theHadith the impoitance 
of this kirtfa is expressed in the maxim Id salat 
liman lam yah o'* bi-fdtihati ’ l-kitab (e g al-Bukharl, 
Adhan , bab 95, Muslim, Salat, trad. 34 — 36, 42). 
In a congregational salat it is the custom for only 
the fdttha to be recited along with the Imam, if 
the latter begins with the second kirtfa, those 
present have to listen (cf. Mmhddj, 1 80). In the 
Iladfth aie numeious statements as to whethei re- 
citation should be loud or low, eg al-Bukhari, 
KusuJ bab 19, Abu D& 3 ud, Tahdra , bab 89, al- 
NasaT, Iftitah , bab 27 — 29, 80, 81 etc ; cf al- 
Bukhari, Adhan , bab 96, 97, 108; Muslim, $alat , 
trad 47 — 49, al-Nas&T, If Utah , bab 27, 28, 80 etc. 

Next comes the itikif which consists in bending 
the back till the palms of the hands are on a 
level with the knees (the Jewish kerf a , see Mitt- 
woch, op. cit , p. 17 sq.', cf. also the pictures of 
the various attitudes in the salat in Lane’s Manners 
and Customs in the chapter on Religion and Laws 
and in Juynboll, Handbuch , p. 76). The upright 
position is then resumed (f tidal), as soon as the 
head is raised after the tukif , the hands are up- 
lifted and the worshipper pronounces the words* 
“Allah heeds him who praises him.” This is found 
quite early, even in Hadlth (e. g al-Bukharl, 
Adhan , bab 52, 74, 82, Muslim, Salat , trad. 25, 
28, 55, 62 — 64 etc). 

There have been differences of opinion regarding 
the raising of the hands in $aldt and dtfd*. 
Some say that Muhammad used to lift up his hands 
at the salat (e g. al-BukhSri, Adhan , bab 83 — 86, 
Muslim, $aldt , trad. 21 — 26; AbU Da D ud, §aldt, 
bab 114— 126; al-NasaT, Iftitah, b§b 1—6, 85—87; 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, 1. 93, 255, 289 etc.) Importance 
is attached (as may be seen in the passages just 
quoted) to giving the height to which it is per- 
mitted to raise the hands Besides raising the hands 
the spreading out of them also occurs (al- 
Bukhari, A 4 han, bab 130). It* is also evident from 


the passages of Hadilh quoted that the raising of 
the hands took place not only after the ruktf but 
also in other parts of the salfit. This ritual gesture 
was made with special preference at the salat for 
rain (e.g. al-Bukh§ri, Qjtum'a, bab 34, 35 ; Muslins, 
Isttska l\ trad. 5 — 7; Ahmad b. Hanbal, ni. 104, 
153, 1 81 etc.). Occasionally the raf c al-yadatn is 
declared permitted for no difd? except the isttska f 
(eg. al-NasI 5 !, Kiyam al-Latl , bab 52; Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, 11. 243). What value was given this rite 
may be seen, for example, from the fact that Mu- 
hammad is made to perform the wudt? before 
raising the hands in the dtfc? (al-Bukharl, MagJjJdzi, 
bab 55). This all becomes quite clear when wc 
reflect that the raising of the hands is as it were 
a measure of coercion used by man towards the 
Deity, as Goldziher has shown in his Zauber- 
elements im tslamischen Gebet (Noldeke- Festschrift, 
1. 320) The Sunna further associates with the 
rukif the kunut [q.v], which in parts falls into 
the same category as the raising of the hands, as 
Goldziher has also shown in the essay just mentioned. 

The next “pillai ” of the salat in order is the prostra- 
tion (sudjud), which was also one of the rites of the 
Jew'ish (Mittwoch, op cit , p 17 sq ., ht$hlah a wdya) 
and of the Christian service (Wensinck, Mohammed 
en de Joden te Medina, p. 104 sq.) , for further 
details see the article sUEJUd Next the worshipper 
assumes the half-kneeling, half-sitting position, 
which in Arabic terminology is usually called 
djulus (cf. Juynboll, op. cit, p 76, fig. 7) Then 
comes another sudjud 

The ceremonies from the recitation of the fd~ 
tiha to the second su&ud inclusive constitute a 
rak'a. It is to be noted that in the Hadlth lite- 
rature at least this terminology still varies a good 
deal Sometimes rak c a seems to be used m the 
same sense as sadjda, sometimes (and this is the 
regular usage later) latfa is the more comprehen- 
sive term, applied to the middle part just de- 
scribed of the whole salat Only the history of 
the Muslim ritual, which has still to be wntten, 
will make clear the exact state of affairs. The most 
usual (in HadfLh also) terminology gives the 
number of rak L a's for each sal2t, viz. for the 
salat alfadjr, 2; for the qaldt al-zuhr, 4; for the 
salat al- c asr, 4, for the qalat al-ma ghnb, 3; for 
the qalat al^ishc?, 4. Muslim tradition even says 
that the salat onginally consisted of two rak c a' s, 
that this number was retained for the sal 5 t on 
journeys, but four was fixed for the normal salat 
(e.g al-BukhSrl, §alat, bab I, Muslim, §alat al~ 
Musdfirin, trad. I — 3, etc.) Mittwoch (op. cit., 
p. 18 sq) assumes Jewish influence on the original 
choice of two rasa's. 

The statement that this or that salat consists 
of so many tak c a's means that the introductory 
rites which precede the first kirefa and those 
which follow the second su^iid (see below) need 
only occur once in the salat in question while, 
on the other hand, the ceremonies in between are 
repeated so many times. 

The rites which follow the second su#Ud are 
the tashahhud, the profession of faith, which is 
pronounced sitting. That the rule just mentioned 
for the repetition of certain parts of the §al&t 
only developed gradually is evident from a tra- 
dition which ascribes to Muhammad the pronoun- 
cement that the tashahhud should be repeated “ 4 
every two rak c a's (Ahmad b. Hanbal, i. an). 
Then comes th^ salat on the prophet whi< 
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consists of eulogies in which occurs the much dis- 
cussed formula §alla Wlahu c alatht wa-sallama. 
These formulae are pronounced sitting. The wor- 
shipper remains seated for the concluding cere- 
mony, the safarn or taslimat al-tahiil \ which ends 
the consecrated state. The fullest version of it is, 
according to al-Nawawi ( op . at , p. 91 sq)' al- 
salarn c alaikum wa-rahmatu 'llahi ; but it may 
also be abbreviated. It is pronounced twice, once 
looking to the right and a second time to the 
left. It is considered a salutation to the believers , 
but it is also referred to the guardian angels 
present (cf. Sura xvn 80) On analogies in the 
Jewish service see Mittwoch, op . at , p. 18. 

The different ceremonies of the salat are clas- 
sified according to their importance or their obli- 
gatory or sunna character. Al-Nawawi ( op . cit , 
p. 74 sqq ) numbers the following among the 
arkan al-§alat . nlya^ takbirat al-thram , ktycim, 
ktrda, ruku c , t < sudjud^ d/ulus , tashahhud , 
ku'iid, al-salat c ala 1 l-Nabi , sal am and (13) the 
correct order of succession ( tartib ). The other 
ceremonies — some of which are mentioned 
above — are considered sunna by him. Cf. Abu 
Ishak al-Shirazi, Tanbih , p. 25 

It is the many sunna ceremonies which, ac- 
cording as they are abbreviated or carried through 
m great detail, give each salat its peculiar cha- 
racter and in particular affect its length. This is 
true especially of the eulogies interspeised (see 
Maul vi Muhammad c Ali, The Holy Qur'an, 2 nd 
cd., Lahore 1920, p. II) and of the kira'a\ for 
the recitation of the fatiha may be followed by 
the recitation of further chapters from the Kor 3 an. 
The Hadlth has much to say on this subject It 
appears that the great zeal of many imams in this 
respect has often been a burden to the faithful. 
Complaints on the subject are said to have been 
made to Muhammad and he is said to have 
readily admitted their justice. “Reflect”, he is said 
to have warned the Im 5 ms, “that there are weak 
and old men among you’'’ (e. g al-Bukhari, 
b 5 b 28*, Muslim, §alat , trad 179 — 190; Abu 
Da 3 Qd, Salat , bab 122, 1 23 etc) We even find 
him quoted as describing the Im 5 m concerned as 
a fat tart (tempter) (e. g. al-Bukhari. Adhan , bab 
60, Ahmad b. Hanbal, ni 308). Praise is also 
given to Muhammad because no one went through 
the salat more completely and in a shorter time 
than he did (Ahmad b. Hanbal, 111. 279, 282 and 
many other passages) 

It is natural that the correct order of the 
ceremonies in the salat is considered one of 
its pillars by the faklhs. But we are justified in 
supposing that there was still considerable varia- 
tion m this long after Muhammad's death Such 
unintentional deviations from the usual number 
and order of the ceremonies are discussed in the 
Fikh and Hadith — the enfant terrible of the 
Fikh — supplies the historical background for 
them. Both say that these unintentional deviations 
m minor points are made good by the performance 
of additional rak'd " s or sadjda's. With what pain- 
ful accuracy the Fikh deals with this subject may 
be seen, for example, from al-Nawawi (op. cit ., 
p. 90 sqq ) Hadlth, on the other hand, is content, 
as a rule, to say that Muhammad, who was later 
also credited with such deviations, in these cases 
used to perform two additional sa&da' s, which are 
sailed sa&data *l-sahw (e. g. Muslim, Masafcid , 
trad. 855 Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii. 12, 37, 42; 


al-Bukhari, §alat , bab 88; Sakw , bab 4 etc.). 
Al-Bukhari in the heading to bab 32 of the chapter 
^alat preserves the memory of less minutely re- 
gulated conditions. 

The Fikh also defines quite minutely what 
actions and contingent states of body destroy 
the validity of the salat (al-Nawawi, op. cit ., 
p. 103 sqq. ; Abu Ishak al-ShIi 5 zi, p. 28 sq.) The 
Hadlth records that at first the believers used to 
talk freely ’with each other during the salat and 
greeted Muhammad and one another, but that the 
Prophet put an end to this licence (al-Bukhari, 
al- Antal fi 'l-$alat, bab 2 — 4) The old state of 
affairs is strikingly illuminated m the oft told 
stoiy of how Muhammad performed the salat with 
Zamab’s little daughter hanging round his neck, 
when he came to the suffotid he, it is said, put 
down the child and took her up again when he 
arose (e. g al-BukhSii, Salat , bab 106; Muslim, 
Masadjid , trad 41 — 44; al-Nasa 3 i, MasH&td, bab 
19). In another tradition it is related how Hasan 
and Husain jumped on Muhammad’s back during 
his sudjud (e g Ahmad b Hanbal, 11 513) These 
were the good old days which the faklhs clearly 
did not wish back again. 

Ill 

Besides the five daily salats theie are some 
that aie not compulsory, al-Ghazali divides them 
into three catagories sunna , mustahabb and ta- 
tawwu* (Ihya\ Cairo 1 302, 1 1 74), some of them 
may have come into use after Muhammad’s death 
and were therefore never given legal foice, others 
had already fallen somewhat into desuetude in 
Muhammad’s lifetime. 

The latter is true of the mght-sal 5 t (salat al- 
lail) This name is the most usual m the HadTlh, 
w’hile in the Korean tahadjdjud (Sura xvn. 80) is 
used. The etymology (the “waking”) of this word 
suggests a close connection with the Christian 
vigils and especially with the custom of keeping 
awake (Syriac $hah?a ), which was much cultivated 
among ascetics and mystics of Western Asia. We have 
quite a minute knowledge of this rite from Syriac 
ascetic literature, m it the keeping awake is m 
itself a very meritorious work; it is usually com- 
bined with the reading of scripture, meditation 
and ritual prayer. We must imagine the taha^ydjua 
to have been something similar In the description 
of the nightly exercises in the Lailat al~Ka<tr , and 
in the nights of Ramadan in general, the name 
ktyam is preferably used, which shows that great 
value w f as put upon standing and waking in 
themselves 

That such nightly exercises were zealously carried 
through in the oldest Muslim community is clear 
from the Hadlth. For further details see the article 
tahabJDJUD Here we shall only say that even in 
Muhammad’s lifetime these exercises has been de- 
prived of their obligatory character (AbO Da’fld, 
Tatawwu c , bab 17, 26, al-NasS 3 !, Ktyam al-Latl , 
bab 2; al-DSriml, $alat^ bab 165). 

The night-salat is closely connected with the 
witr . This word means “uneven” and the rite 
really consists in the addition of one rak c a to the 
even number of rak*a's in the mght-salat. For 
further information see the article witr. How 
varying the practice was in the oldest community 
with regard to the daily salats may be seen from 
the statements regarding the f alat al-duhn , the 
only one in the foren&on. In Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
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i. 147, the time is fixed in the following way. 
Muhammad used to perform the duha when the 
sun had risen the same distance from its starting 
point as it is distant from its place of setting at the 
$alat aNa$r. Some make Muhammad recommend 
the $alUt al-duha (al-Nasa 3 !, Ktyam al-Lail \ bab 28; 
§tyam, bab 815 ai-D5nmf, §alal, bab 151; Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, li. 175, 265 bis, 271, etc.) and perform 
it regulaily (Ahmad b. Hanbal, 1. 89, 11. 38), it 
is even said that it was farlda foi him and sunna 
for the Muslims (do., 1. 231, 232, 317 bis). Others 
again say that Muhammad only performed this 
salat once or that the authority in question only 
saw him do it once (al-Bukharl, Adhan , bab 41 ; 
Muslim, Salat al-Musafutn , trad. 80, 81, Abu 
Da 3 ud, Tatawwu c , bab 12; Ahmad b. Hanbal, 111. 
156); or that Muhammad only performed it on 
returning from a journey (Muslim, Salat al-Musa- 
drtn , trad. 75, 76) Such statements are supported 
by the traditions which say that the great authon- 
ties like Abu Bakr, c Umar and Ibn 'Umar did not 
perform the salat al-duha (al-Bukharl, Tahadjdjud , 
bab 31, al-DSriml, Salat , bab 152). The last named 
goes so far as to call it a btd'-a (= innovation , 
a strong word) (Muslim, Hadpdj, trad. 220; Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, 11. 128 sq ., 155) 

The salats before and after the obligatory ones, 
usually consisting of two rakkal s, are very numerous. 
Before and aftei the Salat al-fadjr al-Bukharl, 
Adhan , bab 15; Abu Da 3 ud, Tatawwtf , bab 6. 
Before and after the §alat al-Zuhr . al- Bukhari, 
Tahadjiijud, bab 25; Muslim, Salat al-Musafirin , 
trad. 105, 106 Before and after the Salat al- c Asr , 
but care should be taken to avoid coinciding with 
the sunset (see the article mIkat) Abu Da 3 ud, Ta- 
tawwif , bab 8, al-Bukharl, Mazvakit , bab 53; cf. 
Maghazl , bab 69. Befoie and after the Salat al - 
Maghrib al-Bukharl, Tahadjdjud , bab 35, 25 (six 
fiakSa ' s after the Salat al-Ma ghrib al-Tirmidhl, 
Mawakit , bab 203) After the §alat alSlsha ? . al- 
BukhSrf, Tahadjdjud , bab 25. But it is reported 
even of Muhammad that he did not obseive all these 
voluntary salats every day, the number is usually 
fixed at 16 or 12 (Ahmad b. Hanbal, 1. Ill, 142, 
143, 146, 147 sq ). In addition theie are such 
rawaiib on different days of the week and month 
(see hl-Ghazall, Ihyad, 1. 174 sqq. in bab 7 of the 
chapter Salat ) and on different occasions, such as 
on entering a mosque, returning from a journey (al- 
BukhSrl, Salat , bab 60, Muslim, Musafirln, trad. 74). 

IV 

One may perform the daily salat by oneself; 
but it is recommended to perform it with the com- 
munity (on differences of opinion on this question 
see al-Nawawl, op. cit ., 1. 126 sq'). In any case, 
according to al-Nawawl, theie is no obligation on 
women; it is even not recommended for them. In 
the Hadlih the advantages of the congregational 
salat are strongly emphasised (e. g al-Bukharl, 
Adhan , bab 29 — 31, 34, Muslim, Masad^id, trad. 
245 — 259, 271 — 282; al-Nas5 5 I, A^tmma, bab 42, 
45, 48 — 50, 52). The mosque is at the same time 
recommended as the place of assembly, although 
not obligatoiy, nor does the validity depend on a 
certain number of participants being present. In 
Abu Ish&V al-ShlrazI ( Tanblh , p. 31 , cf. Ibn Madja, 
Ikctma , bab 5) it is said that two persons can hold 
a dianitf-a. Very often salats performed by thiee 
individuals are described (e.g. Muslim, Masa&id, 
trad. 269). 


One is recommended to go quietly to the salat 
(al-Bukharl, Adhan , bab 20, 21, 23; Muslim, Ma - 
safcid, trad. 15 1 — 155) It is also considered par- 
ticularly meritorious to take one’s place some time 
before the commencement of the salat and to wait 
some time after its conclusion (Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
11. 266, 277, 289 sq ., 301). If anyone comes so 
late that he can only take part m one rak'a he 
has nevertheless “achieved the salat” (al-Bukljarl, 
Mawakit , b5b 29; Muslim, Masa&id , Trad. 161 — 
165 etc., the opposite view is held by Malik, 
Wukut , trad. 16). Even if one enters the mosque 
after already performing the salat concerned by 
oneself, one should take part in the salat with the 
congregation (AbU Da’Ud, §alat, bab 56; al-Tir- 
midhl, Mawakit , bab 49). The opposite view, how- 
ever, has also its supporters (AbU Da^d, $alat y 
bab 57). The frequently mentioned rule is that 
one should make up in private for what one has 
missed in the djamaka (Ahmad b. Hanbal, 11. 237, 
238, 239, 270, etc.). 

The worshippers arrange themselves in rows 
( s % aff ) on the closed and good order of which much 
stress is laid (al-Bukharl, A dhan , bab 71, 72, 74 — 7^, 
1 14, Muslim, Salat^ trad 122 — 128, AbU Da 5 0d, 
bab 93 — 100, Ahmad b. Hanbal, 111. 3, 1 12 sq ., 
1 14, 122, etc). The places in the front row have 
special advantages (al-Bukharl, Adhan , b5b 9, 73; 
Muslim, Salat, trad 129 — 132), within this row 
again the places on the right of the Imam are 
especially recommended (Ibn Madja, Ikama , bab 
34). This, however, is true only of men, women 
are advised to take their places in the last row 
(Ahmad b. Hanbal, li. 247, 336, 354> 37o). The 
salat al‘djama c a is conducted by an imam who 
takes up a position before the front row, or, if 
there are only two individuals present besides 
him, between the two or so that one is on his 
right and the other behind him (AbU Da^d, $alat , 
bab 98, al-Nasa 3 !, Tatblk , bab 1; Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, 1. 451). 

It is laid down that one should copy the 
Imam exactly (al- Bukhari, Adhan , bab 5 1 — 53i 
74, 82 etc ). Anyone who neglects this rule exposes 
himself to punishment from God (Ahmad b Hanbal, 
11. 425, Malik, Nidi f, bab 57). 

Mittwoch ( op cit , p. 22, cf. thereon Becker in 
Dor Islam , hi. 386 sqq ) has pointed out that the 
Im5m corresponds to the sh € ll a h has-ftbbur at the 
Jewish service. At the lattei as in Islam the duties 
can be carried through by any member of the 
community qualified to do so. In Muhammad’s 
lifetime the position in Medina was that it only 
happened exceptionally that the Prophet did not 
conduct the salat During his last illness and also 
on other occasions when he was absent AbU Bakr 
is said to have usually represented him. The Ha- 
diih loves to expand itself on this point; m this 
we have probably to consider many things as 
reflections of the events after Muhammad’s death. 
The conducting of the salat was then of tremen- 
dous importance as is clear from the manifold 
meanings of the word Imam. The leader of the 
^jarnlfa in the mosque of the Prophet was natur- 
ally also the leader of the community in political 
matters. Gradually there came about a separation 
of the functions but the Caliph and the leadei 
of the smallest village g/amlfa alike retain th« 
title of imam. 

While the Imam — at least in the days of th< 
— was appointed to the mosqw 
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of the Prophet, in the provinces an alternation m 
the exercise of the duties was more to be expected. 
In the canonical Hadith ue look in vain for a 
regular usage in the provinces Perhaps it may 
be concluded from this that in the first century 
of the Hidjra no regular usage had yet developed. 
If a number of persons assemble for the djatnifa, 
sometimes it is said that the oldest (al-BukhSrl, 
AdA$n, bab 17, 18, 35, 49, 140; Qihad, bab 42; 
al-Nasa 5 !, Adhcln, bsb 7 etc ), sometimes the one 
with the best knowledge of the Korean should 
conduct the salat (Muslim, Masadjid , trad 289 — 
291; al-Nasa 3 !, Adhan , bab 8; Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
lii. 24, 34, 36 etc.). Slaves and freedmen could 
perform the duties (al-Bukharl, Adhan , bab 54). 
In a Zaidf tradition there is even a mention of 
women as Imam (“ Corpus Juris ” di Zatd tbn c Alt, 
ed. Griffim, N°. 189). The question behind whom 
one may perform the salat is also discussed in the 
Fikh books and in the collections of traditions 
(al-NawawI, op. at , p. 131^.; al-Bukhaii, Adhan , 
bab 56; Abu Da 3 ad, Salat , bab 63) 

The responsibility of the Imam (Ahmad b. Han- 
bal, li. 232, 284, 377 sq , etc.) as well as his 
heavenly reward are laid stress upon (Abu Da 3 ud, 
§alat , bab 58; Ibn Madja, Ikarna , bab 47). One 
should retire if some one is there who has greater 
authority in religious matters (al-Nasa 3 I, A*tmma , 
bab 3, 6). No one should thrust himself on the 
people (Aba Da 3 ud, Salat , bab 62 , al-Tirmidhi, 
Mawakit , bab 149) The Im 5 m is not to be a 
stranger but a local man (AbU Da 3 ud, Salat , bab 
65; al-Tirmidhi, Mawakit , bab 147, Malik, Salat 
al-Djama'a, bab 15) 

The direction of the (t/ama c a gradually developed 
into a more or less definite office In Egypt the 
Imam is often a small tradesman or a school- 
master (Lane, Manners and Customs , p 96 sq.). 
In the larger mosques there are two imams ap- 
pointed who are paid out of the funds of the 
mosque. In Mckka we find the most distinguished 
scholars and quite insignificant individuals alike 
acting as Imam (Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka , 11 
234, note). In the Dutch East Indies the duties 
are often performed by the panghulu , who also 
holds juridical offices (cf Snouck Hurgronje, Ver- 
spreuie Geschnften , 11. 1 1 6 sq , 177; De Atjehers , 
1. 89) See further the article masrjid. 

Besides the five daily salats there are special 
services to be held by the community on cer- 
tain occasions. The first place among these is oc- 
cupied by the Friday salat; for a description of 
which see the article cjum c a For the salat 011 
the two feasts see the article c Id, for the salat 
for ram see istiskX 3 and for the §alal al-Kusuf 
see kusUf. Here we shall only say that much 
ancient and popular matter has survived in these 
divine services. 

Of quite another kind, 1. e. special or short 
forms of the true Muslim salat, is the salat on 
journeys, which consists of two ra£Vs. The 
j'unsts naturally devote much attention to the 
question of what is meant by a journey. Another 
alleviation on journeys consists in the combina- 
tion of two or more salats into one (g/anf). 
The Hadith has much information on the subject 
(e. g. al-BukbSrl, Takhir attaint, bab 6, 13 — 19; 
Muslim, $alat al-MusUfirln , trad. 42—58 etc.). 
As mentioned in section I, it is said that Mu- 
hammad combined several salats in Medina; on 
tile significance of such statements cf. what is 


said there and also al-Nawawf, op. cit ., p. 159^. 

A special salat, already described in the Korean, 
is that which is held when danger threatens 
from the enemy (Sllra iv. 102 — 104). The devi- 
ation from the usual ritual consists mainly in the 
fact that the believers are arranged in two rows 
of which one keeps watch with weapon in hand 
during the sud;ud of the other, they lepeat this 
in turn until all have performed the sudjtld The 
tashahhud is then recited by them all together. If 
the enemy is to be expected from another direc- 
tion than that of the ktbla , the ritual is modified 
as conditions demand (foi further information see 
e g. al-NawawI, op. cit., p. 181 sqq) In this case 
also the salat may be abbreviated (Muslim, Salat 
al-Musaftrtn , tiad. 4, 5 , al-Nasa 3 i, $alat al-Khawf, 
bab 4, 7, 23, 24, 26, 27). There is even mention 
of a $alat al-Khawf of only one rak^a (Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, i 237, 243) 

In conclusion we must here deal briefly with 
the salat for the dead (al-$alat c ala ’ l-maiyit , 
salat al-d/inaza). It is a common duty ( fard al~ 
kifaya ) which can only be omitted in exceptional 
cases (cf. Snouck Hurgronje, Venpr. Gcschr ., 1 
138, note 3). In some tiaditions the salat is or- 
dered for every dead Muslim (Ibn Madja, Dja - 
ntfiz, bab 31, al-Nasa 3 !, Djaritftz, bab 57) In the 
Hadith (al-Bukhari, Dj^amt'iz, bab 23, 85, Tafslr , 
Sura 9, bab 12, 13, Muslim, Fada'il al-Sahaba , 
Trad. 25 etc) it is related how Muhammad held 
the salat for the dead c Abd Allah b Ubaiy, 
the arch-munafik, and was reproved by c Umar for 
doing so. Therefore Silra ix. 85 was revealed: 
“and never perform the salat for one of them who 
dies and stand not at his grave, for they are un- 
believers against Allah and His Messenger and 
they die as fasik ” (on the legal definition of the 
conception of fasik see Snouck Hurgronje, Verspr. 
Gcschr , 11. 97). 

In the Hadith it is further related that Mu- 
hammad omitted the salat in cases where the 
deceased had committed suicide (Muslim, Dj ana^iz, 
trad 107, Abu Da^ud, Kharadj , bab 46). Al- 
NawawI, op cit., p. 225, says, however, that no 
exception was made in this case. The Hadith 
also tells us that Muhammad refused to hold this 
salat unless the debts of the deceased had already 
been paid (al-Bukhari, Hawalat , b 5 b 3, Abfl 
DS 5 ud, JBuyif, bab 9, Ahmad b. HanbaL ii. 290, 
399). In law therefoie the mourners are recom- 
mended to settle this matter quickly (al-Nawawi, 
1. 221). In the Hadith we find contradictory state- 
ments regarding the question whether Muhammad 
held the salat al-djiriaza on behalf of those who 
had been legally executed (Abu Da 3 0d, Djana^iz, 
bab 47 , al-Nasa 3 I, Diaritfiz , bab 63, 64). We shall 
hardly be wrong if we suppose that this salat 
also retained certain pre-Muhammadan customs (cf. 
A. J. Wensinck, Some Semitic Fites of Mourn - 
tng and Religion in the Verb. A. W., New Series, vol. 
xvm., N°. 1, Chap. 2 and 3). According to Abfi 
Isha^ al-ShfiSzI (ed Juynboll, p 47 sq), the fol- 
lowing is the order of the salat for the dead, 
the Imam stands at the top of the bier m the 
case of a man, at the bottom in the case of a 
woman (this is the old tradition; cf. al-Bukharl, 
Djaritftz , bab 63, Muslim, Qaniftz, trad. 87, 
88 etc.); he pronounces the niya and utters four 
takbir's with hands raised, at the first he lecites 
the fatiha, at the second he utters the eulogy on 
Muhammad, at the third he pronounces the du c lf 
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for the dead man, at the fourth a dila? for those 
who take part in the service; the two taslima' s 
conclude the ceremony. 

Difference of opinion prevails regarding the 
place where the fat at al-djanafiz should be held. 
There are indications that in the ancient Medina 
the musallU [q. v.] was used, for example in the 
case of the service for Nadjashl [q. v.], who died 
m Abyssinia (al-Bukhari, Dj antiiz^ bab 4, Mus- 
lim, Djanrftz, trad. 63, 64). In Ibn Sa c d, I/ii. 14, 
it is said that the salat was held by Muhammad 
in the home of the deceased. People therefore 
thought it an innovation when the body of Sa c d 
b. Abi Wakkas was brought into the mosque at 
the request, it is said, of c A 3 isha or of the widows 
of the Prophet. c A 3 ihha is said to have replied to 
the complaints that were made* “How short is 
the memory of the people. Muhammad was indeed 
wont to hold this salat in the mosque” (Muslim, 
Diancliz^ trad. 99 — 101). Muslim’s commentator, 
al-Nawawi, gives on this passage (as al-Zurkani 
does on Malik, Diana? iz^ tiad 22) the points of 
view of the different schools with leference to the 
legal categoiy in which they place the holding of 
this salat in the mosque (on the question cf 
also Semitic Rites of Mourning and Religion , p. 
2 — 4) In any case it is the custom in vauous 
parts of the Muslim world to-day to perform this 
salat in a mosque (Lane, Manners and Customs , 
p. 526; Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka , 11 189). In 
Atjeli, on the other hand, as is usually also the 
case on Java, it takes place in the front part of 
the enclosure before the house of the deceased 
(Snouck Huigronje, The Achehnese , 1. 423, do, 
Verspr. Geschi , iv. 1 242). This is at least pei- 
mitted by the law although not recommended (it 
depends on the madhhal). 

The body is not necessarily present at the 
salat. In Mekka it is the custom to hold the 
salUt al-djinaza for residents who have died away 
from home ( Mekka , 11 189) Justification may be 
claimed for this practice in the widespread tradi- 
tion according to which Muhammad held a service 
in Medina for the dead Nadjashl (cf. above). 

V 

The question of the significance of the salat is 
usually approached in a one-sided fashion by Euro- 
pean critics. They like, it must be admitted, to 
follow Ranke in placing a high value on the salat 
as a disciplinaiy measure and ceitamly it is difficult 
to appreciate this too highly A considerable part 
of the life of the community must have centred 
in and around the salat in Medina in Muhammad’s 
life-time and through it the transformation of the 
old Arab mind into the Muslim must have taken 
place. The same phenomenon was afterwards re- 
peated in the provinces of the Caliphate. The 
salat must have been one of the most effective 
formative elements in the communities 

The European, on the other hand, usually forms 
his judgment of the salat fiom his own point of 
view; the Protestant misses the intensification, the 
Roman Catholic the imposing ceremonial. 

Both attitudes are wrong from scientific stand- 
point. Whoever wishes to gam a clear idea of the 
significance of the salat must ask the question* 
u what does it mean to the Muslim?” 

This question may be partly answered by ob- 
serving the enthusiasm for the salat displayed by 
Muslims in different countries. .The results of such 


observations almost everywhere go to suggest that 
there are few Muslims who regularly observe the 
five daily salats (Lane, op . «*., p. 84; Snouck 
Hurgronje, Verspr . Geschr ., iv/i 8, 16). In the 
Dutch East Indies the Achehnese so prominent 
in the gjihad [q. v.] only take part in smaU 
numbers in the congregational salat; m Banten 
(Java), in Palembang (Sumatra) and in isolated 
parts of the Archipelago on the other hand we find 
it much more religiously observed (Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Verspr . Geschr ., iv/11. 343 sq . ; De Atjehers , 
1. 89 sq). 

Lane’s remarks regarding the salat m Egypt 
(Mannei s and Customs , p. 98) are important: “The 
utmost solemnity and decorum are observed m the 
public worship of the Muslims Their looks and 
behaviour in the mosque are not those of enthusiastic 
devotion, but of calm and modest piety. Never are 
they guilty of a designedly irregular word or action 
during then piayers. The pride and fanaticism which 
they exhibit in common life, in intercourse with 
peisons of their own or of a different faith, seem 
to be dropped on the»r entering the mosque, and 
they appear wholly absorbed in the adoration of 
their Creator — humble and downcast, yet with- 
out affected humility or a forced expression of 
countenance”. 

A rich source for the study of the significance 
of the salat in the religious life is to be found in 
the literature. For the first two centuries it is 
mainly the Hadith that we have to use In the 
enumeration of the five pillars of Islam the salat 
always appears in the second place (al-Bukhari, 
Iman^ bab 2, Muslim, Iman , trad. 19 — 22; m 
passing it may be noted that the first pillar is 
vauously given) In the so frequently recurring 
stoiy of the untutored Beduin who suddenly asks 
Muhammad the question. “How shall I be saved 
the latter answers with a list of the duties imposed 
by Islam upon the believers, viz.* five salats daily, 
fasting in Ramadan and zakat (al-Bukhari, Iman , 
bab 34, Muslim, Iman , trad. 8) In other traditions 
also, which enumerate the obligations of a Muslim, 
as, for example, in the commission given to Mu c adh 
b. Djabal when he was sent by Muhammad to 
Yemen, we find mentioned besides the tajvhtd or 
the service of Allah the five salats and the zakat 
(e g. al-Bukhari, Zakat , bab I ; Muslim, Iman , 
trad. 29 — 31). Here the hadjdj and the fasting 
in Ramadan are omitted In the scale of the 
most meutonous works the salat often appears m 
the fiist place (al-Bukh5rI. Mawakit , bab 5;cf. Ibn 
Madja, Tahaia , bab 4, al-Danmi, JVudu\ bab 2). 
The strict observation of the five daily salats secures 
admission into Paradise (al-Nasa 3 !, Ikama , bab 6, 
Malik, Salat al-Latl , trad. 14 etc.). The omission 
of the salat is a bridge to unbelief and heathenism, 
“between man and polytheism and unbelief lies 
the neglect of the salat” (Muslim, Iman , trad. 134; 
cf. al-Nasa 3 i, §alat , bab 8). 

The cleansing power of the salat is alle- 
gorically described in Tradition. “The salat is like 
a stream of sweet water which flows past the door 
of each one of ye, into it he plunges five times 
a day, do ye think that anything remains of his 
uncleanness after that?” (Malik, ICa^r al-§alat fi 
’ l-Safar , bab 91; cf. Ahmad b. Hanbal, i. 71 sq., 
177 , ii 375 i 4*6, 441, in. 305, 317 etc.). It is des- 
cubed without allegory in the equally well-known 
tradition: “an obligatory salSt is a cleansing for 
the sms which are committed between it and the 
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following one” (op. tit '., ii. 229; as is well known 
grievous sins are usually excluded from the cleansing 
effect of pious exercises (op. cit ., ii. 359). 

We have just quoted the tradition according to 
which the observation of the daily salats secures 
entrance into Paradise. The following utterance 
goes still fuither: “He who knows that the sa- 
lSt is a compulsory duty will enter Paradise” (op. 
at ., i. 60). At the final reckoning on the 
Day of Resurrection the more or less faithful ob- 
sei vance of the salat will be a consideration of 
the first importance. “The first thing to be dealt 
with is the salat; if this point is in order, the 
man has attained bliss; if not then he is lost (cf. 
al-NasS 3 !, Salat , bab 9 ; al-Tirmidhb Mawakit , 
b 5 b 188, Ahmad b. Hanbal, 1. 161 sq ., 171, 11. 
290 etc.). 

The salat should be performed devoutly with 
concentrated attention. It is often related how 
Muhammad put away one of his garments because 
figures woven on it distracted his attention at 
the salat (al-Bukharl, §alat^ b 5 b 14; al-Nasa 5 !, 
Ktbla , bfib 20; cf. bab 12). 

That the salat does not, as is sometimes said, 
imply only the performance of a duty but that 
the heart is in it too is seen from the fol- 
lowing tradition * Muhammad said * “Of wordly 
things women and perfume are dearest to me and 
the salat is the comfort of my eyes 1 ’ (Ahmad b 
Hanbal, 111. 128 bis, 285). Weeping at the salat 
is also sometimes mentioned (Abu Da 5 ad, Salat , 
bab 156, al-Nasai, Sahw , bab 18, Ahmad b 
Hanbal, 111 188, iv 25 bis, cf 26) 

By far the most significant characteristic of the 
salat is the one which we find in two different 
settings, namely that the salat is intimate conver- 
sation with Allah On the one hand it is found 
in the Hadltfi, m which spitting in the direction 
of the Ktbla during the salat is forbidden, the 
reason given being that the salat is intimate con- 
versation with Allah (al-Bukharl, Salat , bab 39, 
Mawakit , bab 8, Muslim, Mas ad; id , trad 54, 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, 11 34 sq , 144, m. 176, 188, 
199 234, 273, 278, 291 etc.). On the other 

hand we find it expressed m the following form 
“If one of ye performs the salat he is in confiden- 
tial converse with his Lord; at that time he ought 
to know exactly what he says in this way with 
his Lord ; therefore no one should drown the 
voice of another at the recitation” (Ahmad b 
Hanbal, 11 36, 67, 129). An illustration to this 
utterance is ghen m the following Haditji kudsi' 
Allah says. “I have divided the salat into two 
halves between Myself and My servant, one of 
which belongs to Me while the other is for My 
servant and My servant obtains what he asks”. 
The Messenger of God said “recite’ when the 
servant says: “Praise be to Allah, the Lord of the 
Worlds’”, Allah says* “My servant hath praised 
Me”, when the servant says: “to the Merciful and 
Compassionate”, Allah says* “My servant hath 
glorified Me”; when the servant says, “to the 
Lord of the Day of Judgment”, Allah says: “My 
servant hath praised Me”, when my servant says: 
“Thee do we serve and Thee do we beseech for 
help”, Allah says: “this verse is between Me and 
My servant and he receives what he has prayed 
for”; when the servant says: “lead us the right 
way, the way of those whom Thou favourest, 
^with whom Thou art not angry and who do not 
err”, AU&h says: “This belongs to My servant 


and he receives what he has prayed for” (Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, ii. 460). 

That the salat was also used as a means of 
healing is not remarkable m view of similar phe- 
nomena in other religions (Ibn Madja, Ttbb, bab 
10; Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii. 390, 403). At the same 
time we may mention the $alat al-HU&a, which 
is observed to secure the attainment of some ar- 
dently desired object (al-Tirmidhi, Witr , bab 17), 
and the Salat al-Istikfeara [see iSTijyjXRA] before 
a more or less important decision (al-Bukharl, 
Taha&gjud^ b 5 b 25; Abo Da 3 ud, Witr , bab 31, 
al-Tirmidhi, Wttr , bab 18, Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
111. 344 etc.). 

The descuption of the salat as munadjat is 
characteristic of the meditative tendency 
found even in the oldest Islam (on this see 
especially L. Massignon, Essai stir les ongtnes 
du lexique technique de la mystique musulmane , 
Pans 1922); it has certainly been one of the 
main avenues by which mysticism entered Islam 
from without. 

One of the oldest Muslim mystics, al-Muha- 
sibl (d. 243 = 857), wrote a tiactate on the sig- 
nificance of the salat (cf. Massignon, op. at ., p. 
259, note 1) and the philosopher al-Tirmidhi (d. 
285 = 898) expounded the mystical side of the salat 
in 42 aphorisms (quoted in Massignon, op. cit ., p. 
259) Among the more modern mystics the salat 
gives place in importance to Dhikr and Wird. 
Al-Kushairi does not devote a separate chapter to it 
in his Risala. In al-lludjwlri it appears as especially 
suitable foi novices, who aie to recognise in it to 
some extent a reflection of the whole mystic way. 
To them the tahara represents the conversion, 
the kibla the dependence on spiritual leadership, 
the recitation the dhikr , the ; uku c humility, the 
prostration self-knowledge, the ia^ahhud the uns , 
the taslim renunciation of the world. Of the 
real mystics everyone sees something different 
in the salat to one it is a means to hudur with 
God, to anothci to ghaiba (al-Hudjwrrl, Ka$fif al- 
Mahdjub , transl Nicholson, Gibb Mem. Ser , xvn. 
301 u jq.). Al-Hudjwlrf, however, also emphasises 
the affection of various SQfis for the salat. 

Of the philosophers, Ibn Slna (Avicenna) is 
only to be mentioned here, who wrote a short 
treatise on the salat (Ft ’ l-Kaspf c an mahiyat at - 
§alat wa-hikma Ta$hiV'tha in Djami" al-Bada V, 
Cairo 1335 (1917), p 2 — 14). According to him, 
the essence of the salat is the recognition of God 
in His existence and necessity of it. It is exoteric 
or esoteric according to the character of the believer 
who performs it The law-giver knew that not all 
men can ascend the steps of the spirit. Such men 
therefore require corporal discipline and compulsoiy 
mortification, to keep their natural impulses in 
check. This is the exoteric side of the salat. Its 
true esoteric significance is the mupfeahadat al~ 
Hakk with pure heart and a soul which is liberated 
and purified from desires (arnanl). Ibn Slna then 
proceeds to deal with the saying that a man at 
prayer is in intimate converse with his Lord (see 
above). This can, he says, only happen outside of 
the material world. Those who are m this state of 
mind are spiritually in the presence of God and 
they gaze upon the deity (al-Ilah) in a real vision. 
The salat is therefore a real mu§hjahada and a pure 
worship, i.e. the real divine love and spiritual vision. 

Al-Qhazall’s chapter §alat has in the Ihyc f 
in the Rub c al*Ib&dat a position between Tahara 
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and ZakUt (as in the Fi^h). As with the other 
t Ibadat it should be observed in this case also 
with what painful accuracy he describes the legal 
regulations (ed Cairo 1302, 1. 140 sqq.) and how 
on the other hand he raises the salat to an ethico- 
mystical level which sufficiently meets all the de- 
mands of intensification After what has been said 
above in II and III, we need only briefly survey 
here the latter side of his exposition. The inward 
mcfiani which bring the life of the salat to 
perfection are the six following, the presence of 
the heart ( hudur al-kalb\ understanding, respect 
(ta c zim)^ reverence ( haiba ), hope and humility 
( hayt t). 

Particulaily significant aie his remarks on the 
presence of the heart (p. 145). The faklhs demand 
the presence of the heart only at the takblr\ 
according to the Fukaha 5 al-mutawarrfun and the 
'■Ulanic? al-Akhtra , on the other hand, the heart 
should be present at the whole salat. But only 
very few succeed in achieving this. The ideal salat 
is that of Hatim al-Asamm, who said “When the 
time for the salat arrives, I perform a copious 
iu nd td and go to the place where I want to per- 
form the salat. There I sit till my limbs are rested, 
then I stand up, the Kctba straight in front of 
me, the $irat under my feet, Paradise on my right, 
Hell on my left and the Angel of Death behind 
me, and I think that this salat is my last. I then 
stand wavering between hope and fear, join in 
the Takbir and Tahkik , recite with Tartil , per- 
form the Rukrf in submission and the Sudjud in 
humility, sit on my left thigh, spread out the upper 
pait of the left foot and fix the right one on the 
great toe and accompany this with Ikhlas . Then I 
do not know whether my salat has been giaciously 
accepted by Allah or not (p. 139, 7 sqq,) 

Al-Ghazall lays down his ethical point of view 
in the sentence If his salat does not restrain a 
man from evil and w'rong-domg, he only obtains 
estiangement fiom God by it (cf. Sura xvi 9). 

In the chapter on “the useful remedies for 
securing the hudur al-kalb ” distracting thoughts 
are given as the principal obstacles which 
divert attention at the salat. These enemies are 
to be i overcome by fighting their causes These 
are of two kinds, exteinal and internal The ex- 
ternal causes of distraction ( ghafla , m the Syriac 
mystics fehya) come from the organs of sense 
One therefore ought to prevent these from being 
distracted. r lhe muta c abbidun therefore perform 
the salat in a datk cell with only sufficient room 
for the su(//ud. Ibn c Umar is said not to have 
allowed a single object in this cell. The internal 
causes of distiaction exercise a much stronger 
effect They have their root in earthly cares, 
thoughts and occupations But desires have the 
most powerful influence. They are to be fought 
by meditation on the future world. All preparations 
for the salat and all its parts should be connected 
with the Akhtra, At the adhj&n one should think 
of the ntda? on the Day of the Resurrection. 
At the covering of the u awra one should enquire 
whether there is no internal c awra etc. 

The highest goal of the salat is complete 
absorption in the Deity by humiliating oneself. 
SufySn al-Thawrr is reputed to have said: w If 
a man does not know humility, his salat is in- 
valid”. This is laid down in two special sections 
( BayUn I&tirdt al-Khushif wa- Hudur al-Kalb , 
p. 145 sq ., and HikUyUt wa-AbhPar fl §alat al - 


KhashiHn , p. 157 sq,). In the latter he shows by 
several examples how much the great leaders used 
to be absorbed in their salfit 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

SALGHURIDS, one of the dynasties known as 
Atabaks, or Regents, which arose on the ruins of 
the empire of the Saldjuks. Salghur was the chief of 
a band of Turkmans who migrated into KhurSsSn and 
attached themselves to Tughrii Beg [q. v ], the first 
of the Great Saldjuks. Bilzaba [q.v ], one of Salghur’s 
descendants, was killed in battle by Sultan Ghiy&th 
al-Dln Mas c ud, the fourth of the Saldjuk kings of 
c Irak and Kurdistan, and his nephew, Sun^ur b. 
Mawdud, rose against the Saldjuk and m 1148 esta- 
blished his independence m Fars, where he founded 
a dynasty which ruled for more than 120 years but 
seldom enjoyed complete sovereignty, being tributary 
first to the Saldjuks of c Irak, then to the Shahs of 
Kh w arizm, and lastly to the Mongols. Sunkur died 
in 1 1 6 1 and was succeeded by his brother, Zangl 
b. Mawdud, who was molested at the beginning 
of his reign by his cousins, the Atabaks of Syria, 
who claimed the throne of F 5 rs After overcoming 
them he did homage to Arslan b. Tughrii I, 
Saldjuk of c Iiak, who confirmed him as ruler of 
Fars On his death in 1175 he was succeeded by* 
his elder son, Takla, who remained tributary to 
the SaldjGks of c Irak and reigned for twenty years. 
On his death m 1194 the thfone was claimed 
both by his cousin Tughrii, the son of Sunkur, 
founder of the dynasty, and by his younger brother, 
Sa c d b. Zangl [q. v.]. Tughrii first gained posses- 
sion of the capital and assumed the royal title, 
but Sa c d maintained the contest for eight years, 
during which period the kingdom was devastated 
and depopulated. In 1203 Sa c d captured Tughrii 
and ascended the throne During the early part 
of his reign he was occupied in restoring prospe- 
rity to his country, which had been wasted by 
famine and pestilence Meanwdnle the Saldjuks of 
c Irak had been overcome by the Shahs of Kh w amm, 
who in 1194 had annexed their countiy. Sa c d 
attacked c Ala al-Din Muhammad Kh w arizm Shah, 
but w r as defeated and taken prisoner by him, and 
as a condition of his release was obliged to cede 
Istakhr and UshkunwSn, and to agree to pay the 
tribute which had formerly been paid to the Saldjfiks. 
He is famous as the ruler from whom the great 
poet Sa c di took his takhal/u{ or pen-name He 
reigned for twenty-eight years, and on his death 
in 1231 [but cf. sa c d B. zangi] he was succeeded 
by his son Abu Bakr, who had attempted to 
usurp the throne during his father’s captivity and 
had been for this offence condemned to imprison- 
ment, from w’hich he was released at the in- 
stance of Djalftl al-Dtn Mangobarti, Shah of Kh w S- 
rizm. He extended the boundaries of his kingdom, 
but was obliged to pay homage and tribute first 
to OgotST Kh& n i supreme Khan 0 f the Mongols 
as son and successor of Cinglz Kh&n, and after- 
wards, in 1256, to HulSgu, the Mongol Il-KJhSn 
of Persia. Ogotfil Khan conferred on him the 
title of Kutlugh Kh 5 n Abu Bakr died in 1260, 
and was succeeded by his son, Sa c d II, who reigned 
for no more than twrelve days, when he died and 
was succeeded by his infant son, Muhammad, 
whose nominal reign was ended by his death in 
October, 1262 The child was succeeded by his 
cousin, Muhammad Sh 5 h, son of Salghur, the 
younger son of Sa c d I. Muhammad Shfth was ov^- 
thrown and put to death on July 18, 1263, and 
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was succeeded by his younger brother, Saldjufc 
Shah b. Salghur, who was defeated and slam by 
the Mongols in December, 1264. Fars had been 
tributary to the Mongol Il-Kh 5 n of Persia since 
1256, but SaldjQk’s cousin Abigh Khatiin, daughter 
of Sa c d II, was raised to the throne and permitted 
to reign alone for a year, at the end of which 
time MangQ Timur, the fourth son of Hulagli, 
married her, and ruled her kingdom in her name, 
and it was not until her death, in 1284, that the 
dynasty came to an end. 

Bibliography' Hamd Allah Mustawfl al- 
Kazwlnl, Tc?itkh~i-Guzida (Gibb Memorial Se- 
nes) ; Mir lCh w and , Rawdat al-$afa (TihrSn 
lithogr. ed.); cf The Htsloiy of the Atdbegs of 
Syria and Persia by Mirchdnd, ed by W. H. 
Morley, London 1848, p. 23 sqq ; Houtsma, 
Recueil de textes rel. a V hist, des Seldjoucides , 
indices. (T. W. Haig) 

sali?in, SilhIn, the residence of the 
Sabaean kings in Marib m South Arabia, 
the capital of the kingdom of Saba 3 . The name of 
this castle is already mentioned in the ancient 
South Arabian inscriptions. In the foundation in- 
scription Glaser 482/3, which is placed on the 
temple of Almakah (called Haram Bilkls by later 
generations and lying due S. S E 50 minutes from 
the modern village of M 5 nb), King Kariba 3 ll Watir 
Yuhan c im of Saba 5 and H 5 lik 3 amar, son of Kariba 3 il, 
speaks of renovations m this temple which were 
undertaken for the good of the castle of Salhin 
( Slhn ) and of the city of Marib ( Afaryab ) The 
inscription Osiander 31, 3 speaks of a dedication 
m favour of the donors of the inscription, who 
are obviously to be regarded as lords of the castle, 
and of the castle of Salhin. In the inscription of 
king Ilifcharah Yahdib ( Btbl Nat , N°. 2) Salhin 
is mentioned along with the ancient castles of 
Ghumdan and Sirwah The Sabaean inscriptions 
Glaser 828 — 30, i 2 , 870 — 872, 5 , 1076, X3 sq , 
1082, i 3 are very interesting They record a treaty 
of friendship concluded between the Sabaean king 
c Alhan Nahfan and his sons on the one side and 
king Gadarat of Habasljat on the other. The pass- 
age in question runs* tf and that Salhin and Zuraran 
and c Alhan and Gadarat shall be like brothers in 
truth and fidelity”. D. H. Muller {Epigi aphtsche 
Denkmaler aus Abessimen , p. 76, Sudarab. Alter - 
turner , p. 9) has rightly pointed out — against 
J. H. Mordtmann and M. Hartmann — that this 
juxtaposition is to be interpreted to mean that 
Salhin and Zuraran represent the ancient residence 
of the kings of Saba 3 and Habashat. The suggestion 
put forward by M. Hartmann ( Die Arabtsche Frage , 
p. 158) that Salhin is the modem Haram Bilkls 
is further disposed of by the fact that the latter 
has been proved to be the ancient temple of Al- 
makah and is called c Awm in the inscriptions (N. 
Rhodokanakis, Studien , 11. 7) and has therefore 
nothing to do with Salhin. 

The importance of this ancient royal palace of 
the Sabaean kings is also shown by the fact that 
the Ethiopian king ^zSnS (A about 350 a.d ) 
in the great inscriptions of AksOm (N°. 4, 3 , 6, 3 , 
7, 9 , 8, 3 , 9, 2, 10, 3/4, 11, 3) bears the name of 
the castle of Salhin among his official titles, just 
as the Emperors of Austria used to call themselves 
Counts of Habsburg. The name Salhin appears 
there in the Greek text as ZiXtvt ( 2 *Ai»#v), in the 
Ethiopian as Salhin , m Sabaean Slhn*** and Slh. 
There was therefore a twofold pronunciation, SilhIn 


and Salhin, even in ancient times. E. Osiander, 
Z. D. M. G., 1856, x. 26, shrewdly connected 
the former name with that of the town 

in the tribe of Judah (Joshua, xv. 32). The form 
Slh is of interest because the same name is also 
found in the great inscription of Sirw&h (Glaser 
1000 B, 5g) which is peifectly preserved and 
contains over 1,000 words (bait hu slh***) and pre- 
sumably indicates likewise the royal castle of Marib. 

Poetry and folklore have woven then legends 
round the ancient castle as round many others. 
To the successors of the ancient Sabaeans it seemed 
the work of demons or devils, who built it m 70 
years by Solomon’s command for the Hamdanid 
king Dhu Bata c , when Solomon married Bilkls 
This is, however, only one story. According to 
others, Salhin was built in 80 years by order of 
one of the Himyar ruleis ( 7 ubba c s ). Others again 
say that a castle was built m the royal residence 
of Salhin in M 5 nb, which belonged to the kings 
of the Himyars, it was built by order of Bilkls, 
queen of Saba 3 , daughter of HadhSd, and in it 
her wonderful throne stood which is mentioned 
in the Koi 3 Sn, Sura xxvn 23 It was also said 
that Solomon built the palace for Bilkls. It should 
be mentioned that al-Hamdanl as well as NasfiwSn 
al-Himyail expressly describe Salhin as a royal 
residence or capital of Marib. 

There was no longer anything left of this castle 
in the Muslim period The waves of the Ethiopian 
conquest (525 A. D.) no doubt swept over this 
ancient royal residence, which had already lost 
most of its former impoitance with the tians- 
feience of the capital of the kingdom from Marib 
to Zaf 5 r. Salhin, as well as Bainun, Ibn Ilisham 
tells us, was destroyed by the Ethiopian general 
ArySt 
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AL-§ALXB (a., plural tpulub, $ulbari), the cross 
This general meaning occurs in several special 
applications, e. g. to the wasm branded in the 
skm of camels in the form of a cross etc. In the 
sense of the chief Christian symbol the word 
may have been taken over from Aramaic where it 
has the same form. It does not occur in the KoPSn. 
In Hadlth it is used in eschatological descriptions 
Tsa (Jesus) will reappear in the last days, com- 
bat the Antichrist (al-Dadj^jal), kill the swine and 
break the cross into pieces (al-Bukharl, Anbiya 
b 5 b 49, Muslim, /man, Trad. 242, 243; I bn 
Madja, Fitan, bab 33 , Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 
11 240, 272 etc). On Doomsday all religious 

communities will appear before Allah with their 
symbols or idols. The Christians will follow the 
cross and, on then confession that they did wor- 
ship the Maslh ibn Maryam, be thrown into Hell 
(al-Bukharl, Tawhld, bab 24). 

further al-Bukh 5 n speaks of a thawb mu^allab, a 
garment or cloth into which the form of the cross 
was woven, and which c A 3 isha removed on Mu- 
hammad’s order, because it distracted his attention 
from the salat ( §alat , bab 15). 

Lexicographers call the cross the kibla of the 
Christians; apparently they were acquainted with 
the Christian custom of praying before the ciucifix. 

In c Umar’s treaties with the inhabitants of several 
towns of Palestine a special aman for their churches 
and crosses was gi anted them (al-Tabari, 1 2405 sqq.). 
A document belonging to a late period of tradition 
and of doubtful authenticity prohibits the public 
use of the cross as a Christian symbol (Hamakei, 
Incerti auctoris liber, p 165 sq ; Muir, The Cali- 
phate, p. 137; cf. Caetam, Annalt delT Islam, 
Anno 17, § 174 sq ). 

In the debate between Christian and Muslim 
doctors at the court of al-Ma 3 mfln the Christian 
woi ship of the cross is one of the controveisial 
points between the combatants (cf. A. Guillaume, 
A Debate between Christian and Moslem Doctors 
m the Centenary Supplement to the J.R.A.S., 
October 1924, p. 242). 

In the battle of Hattln in 583 (1187) the Mus- 
lims captured the Saltb al-$alabiit a the cross of 
the crucifixion”, a cross in which a piece of 
the true cioss was incorporated {H istoriens des 
Crotsades, Historiens onentaux, 1. 685) See further 
the articles c IsX and nasXrX. In Christian Arabic 
literature the Christian legends concerning the 
cross, its recovery etc. have found their place. 
The verb falaba denotes the Oriental form of 
crucifixion as a capital punishment. 

On the diminutive form §ulaib cf. this aiticle. 
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SALIH, a prophet who was sent to the Arab 
people XhamUd. He is, as usual, depicted as a 
sign and a warning in the style of Muhammad; 
he demanded that his countrymen should turn to 
him and pray to Allah alone (Sura 7, 7 i, 11, 64, 
26, 141); he called their attention to the benefits 
received from God (7, 72, 51, 43) and prided him- 
self on seeking for no reward from them (26, 145). 
But they rejected him abruptly, called him be- 
witched (26, I53 ), a man like themselves, who 
could make no claim to revelations (54, a4 ), they 
could not surrender the religion of their fathers 
(11, 65) and scorned the idea of a day of judgment 
(69, 4 ). His appearance produced a schism m the 
people (27, 4 6) for only the weak believed in him, 
while the strong scoffed at him (7, 73 ). The only 
new feature was that they had placed their hope 
in him before he irritated them by his preaching 
(11, 64), which, if based on some corresponding 
incident, would be an interesting contribution to 
the history of Muhammad. Then follows the special 
story of this prophet. Allah sent them as a sign 
a she-camel (17, 61) and Salih begged them to 
allow it to feed unharmed and to share water with 
it ( 7 } 71? 26, 155, 54, 28). But they lamed it and 
killed it (7, 7S , 11, 68 , 26, 1 57) through the hand 
of a particularly godless individual among them 
( 9 i, i*> 54, 29) and scornfully asked Salih to inflict 
the threatened punishment (7, 75 ). He told them 
to hide three days in their houses (11, 68), then 
a tremendous storm broke out (11, 7 o, 51, 44 ; 
according to 7, 7 t an earthquake, cf. also 54, 31, 
69, 5 ) and on the following morning they lay dead 
in their houses. In the later Muslim stones of 
prophets these brief features are elaborated in 
various ways 

This story has a certain amount of foundation 
in fact in as much as the Xhamfld, according to 
7, 72 the successors of the c Adls, were an ancient 
Arab tribe known also from other sources (see the 
art. tkamUd). The dwellings which the Thamud 
had hewn out of the rocks (89, 8, 7, 72 , 26, i 49 ), 
often mentioned in the texts, the remains of which 
were still visible (29, 37 ), are undoubtedly the 
tombs, containing remains of human bones, hewn m 
the rocks of al- c Ola (see al-hije>jr), which has led 
Philippe Berger to the fuither supposition that the 
word kafra (tomb) found m the inscriptions there 
may have been explained as kufr (unbelief) But 
whence Muhammad got the name Salih and the 
story of the camel cannot be ascertained It is 
further remarkable that the stones of Salih and 
Had [q. v.] are in contradiction to the usual teach- 
ing of Muhammad m the Mekkan peuod to the 
effect that no prophet had been sent to the Arabs 
before him (28, 46, 32, a , 34, 43 , 36, 5). The stories 
of these two prophets are found in the earliest 
Mekkan Saras e.g. 53, 51 sq , 85, i 7 sq., 89, 8, 
91, n sqq., and frequently recui m the following 
sections, on the other hand they disappear in the 
Medina revelations except for the brief enumeration 
in 9, 7 i 

Bibliography', the Kur^Sn commentaries 
on Sura 7 , al-Mas c fldI, Murufa al-Dkahab (Paris, 
1861 — 1877), 111. 85 — 90; al-lh&Tabl, RTifoq 
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al-Anbiyi t or c Ara?is al-MadjUlis, Cairo 1 290, 
p. 58^; Grimme, Mohammed \ MUnster 1892 — 
95, ii. 80; Philippe Berger, & Arable avant 
Mahomet d'apres les inscriptions , Paris 1885; 
The Qur’&n, transl. Palmer ( Sacred Books of the 
East) 1. 147 sq\ Caetani, Andalt delV Islam , 
ii/i. a. h. 9 § 34; cf. Register. (Fr. Buhl) 
al-Malik al-§ALHJ c ImXd al-DIn IsMX c lL,son 
of Sultan al-Malik al- c Xdil Abn Bakr, son of AiyOb, 
was born m the year 598 (1202) He is not men- 
tioned m connection with the division of the lands 
which his father made among his brothers. He is 
mentioned for the first time m 623 (1226) as a 
partisan of his brother al-Malik al-Mu c azzam c Isa; 
he is described as lord of Bosrfi. After Mu c azzam’s 
death he attached himself to his son al-Malik al- 
Nasir Da^Od, by whose side we often find him 
fighting. He was with him in the battle at Damascus 
m 626 (1229) and when Da 5 Qd was forced to capi- 
tulate, he was left in possession of his fief Bosra. 
In the next year, we find him in the service of 
his brother al-Malik al-Ashraf Musa, who sent him 
to the siege of Ba c albek, which he was to take 
from al-Malik al-Amdjad Bahrain Sh 5 h , Isma c ll 
forced the latter to surrender after a long siege. 
On the death of his brother M 0 s 5 in 635 (1237), 
he inherited Damascus and he began to play a 
more important if afterwards despicable part As 
he had good reason to fear his brother al-Malik 
al-K 5 mil, Sultan of Egypt, he concluded an alli- 
ance with the Aiyubid princes of Syria (except 
with the prince of Hama). He then prepared to 
stand a siege as he had already news of the advance 
of al-Kamil and his nephew Da 3 ud His resistance 
availed him little, he had soon to surrender Da- 
mascus and received in compensation Ba c albek and 
al-Bika c , while Bosr 5 also remained to him 

The remaining part of his life is so closely 
associated with the careers of his nephews al-Malik 
al-Salih Nadjm al-Din Aiyub and Sultan al-Malik 
al-Nasir Yusuf II, that the reader may be referred 
to their biographies. Isma c il was killed in Cairo 
in the year 648 (1250) when fighting with Sultan 
Yusuf in the battle of c Abbasa against the Egyp- 
tians. He repeatedly allied himself with the Khwa- 
rizmis and the Franks out of selfish ambition and 
love of power to the detriment of his subjects and 
fellow-Mushms. 

Bt b liograp hy\ See the article al-malik 

AL-SXHH NADJM _AL-DlN AIYUB. (SOBERNHEIM) 
al-Malik al-SALIH Tmad al-DIn IsmA c Il, 
son of SultSn Muhammad al-Nasir [q v ] of the 
line of Kals 3 un, was chosen Sultan at the age of 
17 after the deposition of his brother Ahmad 
(743 = 1342) whose cruelty had aroused the fury 
of the Amirs. He was considered a virtuous and pious 
young man, but later fell under the destiuctive 
influence of his harem. After making new appoint- 
ments to the principal administrative posts in the 
provinces, his next task was to put an end to 
the intrigues of his brother Ramadan, who was 
soon captured and executed. He then proceeded 
to fight his brother Ahmad in Kerak, which cost 
great efforts and expenditure in troops. He tried to 
gain the Beduins of the neighbourhood to his side to 
make it difficult for Aljmad to get supplies, but the 
latter’s watchfulness foiled the attempt. On the other 
hand Isma c il feared he would lose support as even 
his vizier was in secret negotiation with Ahmad. In 
the beginning of 744 (1344) he appointed another 
Amir vizier and sent an expedition to Kerak, by 


which he finally captured the town and took the 
citadel also, when reinforcements arrived in the 
beginning of 745. Ahmad was taken prisoner. A 
few days later he was strangled in prison. The 
struggle with Ahmad had occupied all Isma c ll’s time 
and means, so that he had neglected everything else. 
He is a typical example of the decline of Oriental 
dynasties. His time and .strength were entirely ab- 
sorbed in wars against his brothers and in excesses. 
As a result of the great expenditure at court, the 
revenues of the state declined and often the requi- 
site money was not available for necessary military 
expeditions. His weakness was taken advantage ot 
by the regular enemies of the MamlOk kingdom, 
the Amir of Mekka and of the Yemen, the dynasts 
of Asia Minor and the Beduin chiefs of Northern 
Syria, who rebelled against the governors in their 
lands under the Sultan’s suzerainty. On the other 
hand the authority of the Caliph and of the Sultan 
remained unbroken in the remoter East and in 
India. Muhammad b Tughlak of Dehli sent the 
Caliph an embassy to ask for investiture and de- 
clared himself vassal of the Sultan ; he also asked for 
some people learned in the law to be sent to him 
to enable his subjects to become bettei acquainted 
with the principles of Islam. His requests were 
readily acceded to Sultan Isma c il was so deeply 
affected by the struggle with Ahmad and his exe- 
cution that he could not recover, he died m 746 
( I 345) after two months’ illness when still only 20. 

Bibliography Weil, Geschichte d Chaltfen , 

iv. 452 — 461, al-Manhal al-Safi , Paris MS Ar. 

2068 —2073 under al-Mauk al-Salih IsmA c Il. 

(Sobernheim) 

al-Malik al-SALIH Nadjm al-Din AiyUb, the 
eldest son of al-Malik al-Kamil Muhammad, 
son of al-Malik al- c Adil Aba Bakr, son of Aiyub, 
was born in 603 (1207). His father designated 
him successor in 625 (1228) and made him his 
representative in Egypt, while he was away on 
his campaigns in Syria At this time (Rabl c I, 
626 = February, 1229) al-Kamil ceded Jerusalem 
to the Emperor Frederick for ten years The re- 
lations between Aiyub and his father were distuibed 
in 628 (1231) by the slanders of one of al-K 5 mil’s 
wives who wanted to get the succession m Egypt 
for her son al- c Adil Aba Bakr She accused AiyOb 
m a letter of trying for the throne while his father 
was still alive, as he had enlisted over 1,000 Mam- 
laks of his own. Al-Kamil, secured by the peace 
with the Emperor, returned to Cairo to take the 
reins of power into his own hands again In 629 
(1232) political conditions (the advance of the 
Tatars and of the Kh w &nzmis up to the frontiers 
of the Empire) caused him to go to Syria and 
he gave the command of the army to AiyUb in 
order to get him out of Egypt m this way. 

Al-Kamil achieved his object on this campaign 
of getting Mesopotamia into his own hands, as a 
strong bulwark against the Tatars and Kh w 5 nzmls, 
and granted his son Aiyub Hisn Kaiffc as a fief 
and later, in 633 (1236), the towns of al-RuhS 
(Edessa) and HarrSn conquered by him in addition. 

Aiyub’s position with regard to the Tatars and 
Khwarizmis cannot have been an easy one. He 
allied himself with the latter and took them into 
his service with the permission of al-KSmil. In 
635 (1238) he received SindjSr and Naslbln in 
addition to his other territory. So long as al- 
Kamil was alive, AiyOb was master of the east 
and no one dared attack him. This state of 
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affairs was altered, however, when al-K 5 mil died 
in the same year (635) m Damascus, which his 
brother al-Malik al-S&lih Ismail had ceded to him 
two months before in return for Ba c albek and BosrS. 
Al-Malik al- c Adil II was recognised in Cairo as 
al-KSmil’s successor and al-Malik al-Djawad Yanus 
appointed governor of Damascus in his name. 
AiyGb received the news of his father’s death 
while he was besieging Rahba; he at once raised 
the siege, but met with opposition from the 
Khwarizmis who were in his service. Enraged at the 
thought of their booty escaping them, they were 
going to seize him and he had to take to flight. The 
Sultan of Rum, Ghiyaih al-Dln, also tried to cap- 
ture him, besieged c Amid and divided the towns 
which AiyGb possessed between Synan and Meso- 
potamian princes even before he had captured 
them. Lu 3 lu 3 , the ruler of Mosul, was also hostile 
to Aiyub. He besieged him in Sindjar, where he 
had taken lefuge. In this perilous position, Aiyub 
was saved by the intervention of his highly 
esteemed Kadi, who legained for him the help of 
the Khwarizmis. This made it possible for him to 
relieve SindjSr and inflict a terrible defeat on 
Badr al-Dln Luiui Next he raised the siege of 
c Amid and routed the Sultan of Rum. Mesopotamia 
was now secured to him. In the next year (636) 
he was invited by al-Malik al-Djawad, governor 
of Damascus, to exchange Damascus for Sindjar, 
Rakka and c Ana, as the latter did not feel Ins 
position safe from Sultan al- c Adil of Egypt AiyGb 
handed over his eastern possessions to his son 
al-Mu c azzam Turan Shah, while he granted the 
Khwarizmis Harran, al-Ruha and the province of 
Djazlra. He then accepted the invitation, went 
with his army to Palestine and occupied Damascus 
Sultin al- c Adil and Prince Da 5 ud of Kerak de- 
cided to take the field against him But a number 
of the Amirs abandoned the Sultan, whose love 
of pleasure had made him unpopular, and decided 
to join Aiyub. Daild himself offered his support 
on condition that he was given Damascus When 
AiyGb refused, he returned to al- c Adil. The Caliph, 
continually thicatened by the Tatars and Khwa- 
rizmis, had a lively interest in the maintenance 
of peade and the strengthening of AiyGbid powei 
generally, but he sent an envoy to AiyGb in vain 
to negotiate a peace. In 637 (1240) Aiyub left 
Damascus with 5,000 men and went to Nablas 
to prepare for his advance on Egypt there He 
had also endeavoured to secure the support of 
his uncle, Ism&il, who pretended to agree but 
deceived him by false messages (see Sobernheim, 
Baalbek zu tslamtscher Zeit , p. 9 of the reprint, 
and the account in al-Makrlzi, transl. Blochet, 
p. 445, and Abu ’l-Fida 3 under the year 637) But 
Ismail made a secret agreement with the prince 
of Hims and by promises tempted AiyQb’s troops 
to desert him and come to him in Damascus. 
Finally AiyGb was left almost alone. In the mean- 
while Daild of Kerak had again quarrelled with 
Sul{ 5 n al- c Adil and had begun negotiations with 
Aiyub. But when he learned that Aiyub was al- 
most alone in Nfiblas, he went thither with his 
army, took him prisoner and sent him to Kerak. 
He treated him well and refused to hand him 
over to his brother al- c Adil. In the meanwhile the 
treaty between al-KSmil and Frederick II regard- 
ing the occupation of Jerusalem had expired. 
D 5 3 ad felt himself strong enough to take the 
city by force from the* Franks, who would not 


hand Jerusalem over voluntarily. After a twenty- 
one days’ siege, he succeeded in taking it in 
Djumada I, 620 (Feb. 2, 1222); he destroyed its 
fortifications, which the Franks had rebuilt during 
the last months of their occupation. 

Aiyub’s fortunes now began to turn. When, in 
spite of long negotiations between Daild, Ism&il 
and al- c Adil, no alliance was achieved, an agree- 
ment was made between Aiyub and DsFQd through 
the intermediary of the prince of Ham§. AiyGb 
was released in Ramadan of the same year and 
went with Da 3 ud to Jerusalem, where they con- 
cluded a treaty. AiyGb was to receive Egypt, 
Da 3 Gd Syria and the eastern provinces. The com- 
bination of the two princes naturally caused al- 
c Adil great anxiety. He persuaded Ismail of 
Damascus to take the field against the two allies, 
while he himselt went with an army to Bilbais. 
A section of the MamlUks, the Ashrafiya (called 
after al- c Adil’s uncle, al-Ashraf Musa), were dis- 
satisfied, deposed him and sent him as a prisoner 
to the citadel of Cairo; after some hesitation they 
offeied the ciown to Aiyub, with the request that 
he should come at once to Bilbais. Aiyub and 
Da 3 ud went at once to Egypt and everywhere 
received a hearty welcome from the Amirs. After 
AiyGb had occupied Cairo, he was recognised as 
ruler in the Friday khutba and later confirmed 
by the Caliph in a diploma. Al- c Adil was kept 
prisoner in the citadel and not put to death till 
645 (1247) when he declined to move to the 
fortress of Shawbak, as the Sultan ordered. AiyGb 
was now secure in the possession of Egypt. 
In the East (Mesopotamia) his son TQrSn Shah 
guarded his inteiests. The third membei, Damascus, 
was still lacking to give him practically the em- 
pire of Saladin once more. 

He therefore did not hand over to the unreliable 
Da 3 ud the lands between Egypt and Syria which 
he had occupied, nor Shawbak and Jerusalem, but 
declared the treaty of Jeiusalem had been extorted 
from him. He avoided an open breach, however, 
by promising him Damascus as an independent 
possession when they would have conquered it 
together. In the next year (638=1240) Aiyub 
busied himself securing the foundations of his rule 
in Egypt. He put down the rebellious Beduins m 
Upper Egypt, had the Amirs whom he could not 
trust arrested one after the other and gave their 
fiefs to his own MamlGks, it was then that he 
began the buildings on the present Nile (Bahr) 
island of Roda (which was then still a peninsula): 
his palace and the banacks for his MamlGks called 
Bahris, who gave their name to the first MamlGk 
dynasty (see the art. hahrI). 

In the same year fighting bioke out between 
AiyGb and his enemies. Daild realised that he 
would never get any inciease of territory from him 
and Ismail rightly felt himself threatened when 
AiyGb sought to gam possession of Damascus. In 
the East Luiu\ prince of Mosul, was reinforced 
and had taken c Amid from AiyGb’s son, TEran 
Shah, so that the latter now had only Hisn Kaifa 
and Kal'at al-Hailham Ismail and Dfiiid concluded 
an alliance with the Franks, in which they ceded 
them Tiberias, Shakif ArnGn and §afed, and allow- 
ed them to purchase arms in Damascus. Relations 
between the Muslim and Christian leaders became 
so close that they did many things for each other. 
Thus the Franks handed over the prince al-Qjawadf 
who had taken refuge with them, for a sum of 
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money to Ism&'il, who at once put him to death. 
DS } Qd and Ismail in their turn warned the Franks 
of a mutiny of Muslim prisoners in §haklf Amun, 
so that they moved the prisoners to c Akka and 
put them to death there. The Franks and Ism&'ll’s 
troops now marched together against Aiyub. The 
armies met between Ghazza and Ascalon. But when 
the Muslim troops went over to Aiyub, the Franks 
were defeated and lost many prisoners, who were 
employed m the building operations on the island 
of Roija in Cairo. The prisoners, however, were 
liberated by the peace concluded in the same year, 
which was a very favourable one for the Franks. 
They were allowed to retain their possessions in 
Palestine and Syria. 

While in the next few years, Aiynb kept out of 
Syria, fighting on a small scale went on with great 
cruelty between Da’Od and the Franks In 641 
(1243) negotiations were going on between Aiyub 
and Isma c Il, AiyUb’s son, al-Malik al-Mughlth, was 
to be liberated from his imprisonment by Isma c il 
and AiyGb was to be recognised as sovereign in 
the Friday prayer. But when Isma c ll learned that 
Aiyub was secretly stirring up the Kh w 3 nzmis 
against him, the negotiations fell through and be- 
fore the end of the year Ism&M and Da^ud had 
made a close alliance with the Franks and ceded 
to them large tracts of Palestine with Jerusalem 
and the holy Muslim places there. Da 3 ud, that most 
ardent enemy of the Christians, had to see the 
mass read in the Sakhra and hear bells rung in 
the Aksa mosque. AiyUb summoned the &h w 3 rizmis 
to help him against these allies and they came 
next year (642), temporal lly occupying Jerusalem 
and wreaking frightful devastation. Aiyub sent an 
army from Cairo to support the Khwarismls Ismael 
in turn sent troops to the Franks who joined forces 
with them The hostile armies met at Ghazza in 
a terrible battle, in which the Kh w anzmls and 
Egyptians won a decisive victory. The Kh w 5 rizmi 
booty was countless As a result of this victory, 
the Egyptian troops were able to conquer Jerusalem 
and Palestine again, and they remained m Muslim 
hands down to 1918 Da^fld could only retain 
Kerak, al-Salt and AjJjlun. The Egyptian troops 
besieged Damascus, which held out for a long time. 
Isma c ll did not capitulate till next year (643 = 
1245), surrendered Damascus and limited himself to 
Ba c albek, Bosra and their dependencies In view of 
these successes the KhwgnzmTs expected high pay 
and as this was not to their satisfaction they entered 
the service of Ism 3 c Il and Da 3 Qd and laid siege to 
Damascus on their behalf, which was defended by 
one of Aiydb’s generals and still held out at the 
beginning of 644 (1246). To put an end to the 
Kh w arizml terror, the princes of Aleppo and Hims, 
who had so far shown little sympathy for Aiyub, 
sent their troops against the K]jwgn zm Ts They 
were thereby forced to raise the siege and to go 
to meet the Aleppo troops. In the battle of Kasab 
the Khwarizmis were severely beaten ; one of their 
leaders was killed and another put to flight. Isma c ll 
sought refuge in Aleppo and enjoyed the protection 
of the ruler there, Yusuf II, but lost Ba c albek to 
Aiyflb: his sons and wives were taken prisoner 
to Cairo. 

Dg 3 Ud also was deprived of all his possessions 
except Kerak and likewise sought refuge m Aleppo 
He appointed his youngest son his deputy. The 
%iler of Aleppo cherished a continual distrust of 

AiyUb. He tried to secure himself against any further 
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advance of the latter by getting prince al-Ashraf 
to hand ovei Hims to him in 646 (1248) after a 
two months’ siege. 

Aiyub, full of wrath, went to Damascus to fight 
Yusuf II and sent one of his generals to Hims to re- 
capture the town from al-A§hraf. On his arrival m 
Damascus he heard of the arrival of the Crusaders, 
whom Louis IX had led against Damietta. This 
induced him to conclude a peace at once with 
Yttsuf through the intermediary of the Caliph. Al- 
though he was very ill, he set off m a litter and 
soon arrived in Ashmunam He could not prevent 
the landing of the Ciusaders and the capture of 
Damietta, as the discipline of his army had be- 
come slack through his illness The Bedum tribe 
of Kin 5 na, to whom was entrusted the guarding 
of the district, fled like cowards, because they thought 
they had been abandoned by the Sultan’s troops. 

Shortly before his death Aiyub heard with 
joy that the older sons of Da^nd, who, dissatisfied 
with the transference of authonty in Kerak to 
their younger brother, had attacked and taken 
prisoner the latter, were handing over the govern- 
ment of Kerak to him in exchange. He at once 
sent one of his Amirs thither with troops to 
take over the fortress Aiyub died on Sha c ban 15, 
647 (Nov 23, 1249), on his successor and the 
result of the Crusade see the ait. shajqJar ai-durr). 
He was a skilful politician but no general, at 
least he hardly ever led his troops in person. 
His great ambition was to found an empire like 
Saladin and al-Kamil, which should consist of 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria and Mesopotamia. By the 
end of his life he had achieved a considerable 
part of this, but the independent principality of 
Aleppo and the principality of Mosul were not 
under his influence. He strengthened his position 
by the formation of a corps of MamlUks, a measure 
of expediency for the moment, but which, as often 
in similar cases, brought about the ultimate fall 
of hts dynasty (see the art. shaujar al-durr) 
He himself kept his Amlis and officials firmly m 
control; they never dared speak unasked m his 
presence. He took a great interest, indeed an 
extravagant pleasure, in building. His palaces on 
the Nile peninsula Roda, in Kabsb and his ma- 
drasa were famous in their day. He founded the 
town of Salihlya as a frontier-fortress in Egypt. 

Bibliography Weil, Geschtchte dtr Cha - 
hfett , vol 111 ; also the literature of the Crusades 
quoted under satadin. (M. Sobernheim) 
al-Malik al-§ALIH NUr al-DIn IsmXTl of 
the line of Zangl, son of the Atabeg of Aleppo 
and Damascus, Nur al-DIn [q v ], son of ZangT, 
succeeded his father on the throne in 569 (1173) 
at the age of eleven. A few weeks previously his 
circumcision had been celebrated with great cere- 
mony and alms for the poor on a particularly large 
scale. His name was mentioned in the Friday 
prayer and put on the coins without opposition 
from the Amirs m Damascus and Aleppo or from 
Saladin [q.v,]. Only his cousin Saif al-Dln al-Ghgzi 
of Mosul, who was about to come to Nur al-DIn 
with troops which the lattei intended to use 
against Saladin, seized the opportunity to occupy 
with his army the towns in the Djazlra belonging 
to Nur al-DIn. The Franks likewise thought it a 
suitable occasion and advanced on the fortress of 
Baniyas. In this difficult situation the Amirs had 
either to appeal to Saladin for help or come to 
terms with the enemy. <They did the latter, left 
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Saif al-Dln al-GhSz! in possession of his conquests 
md made it clear to the Franks that they would 
aniy be unnecessarily irritating Saladin, who had 
suppressed the rising in Egypt and had no longer 
:ause to fear NOr al-Dln. The Franks received an 
indemnity m addition and then retired. By the 
Uliance with al-Ghazi the centre of the administra- 
tion was transferred to Aleppo and IsmS'Il brought 
there in security, the regency and the government 
were taken over by capable men. The Amhs or 
Damascus, whose influence was thus lessened, called 
in Saladin; the latter, enraged at the weakness 
shown in face of the Franks and at the surrender 
to al-Gh 5 zI, wrote Isma c il a letter full of reproach- 
es for not having asked his assistance. Just as 
earlier it had to be Nur al-Dln’s endeavour to 
gain possession of Damascus in place of the weak 
Burid Abak (see the art. hBrI), so now it became 
absolutely necessary for Saladin to have the real 
power in his own hands. Formally he continued 
to profess himself Ismael’s faithful liegeman. When 
he reached Damascus the citadel was not handed 
over to him ; Raihan, one of Isma c il’s eunuchs, only 
sui rendered it after several months’ negotiations 
when Saladin again declared himself IsmS'il’s 
faithful servant. No arrangement was come to be- 
tween Saladin and Isma c il, on the contrary the 
Aleppo goveinment was secretly negotiating with 
the Fianks. Saladin resolved to take the offensive, 
lie captured Hama and Hims and in Djumada II, 
570 (end of 1174) proceeded to besiege Aleppo 
But al-Ghazi had asked Gumishtikin as Ismail’s 
ally for assistance The latter sent troops which, 
united with the Aleppo force, advanced on Hama 
and threatened Saladin from the rear. IsmS c Il, who 
cannot be denied the possession of a certain natu- 
ral ability, conjured the people to defend him, the 
oiphan, to the utmost as an act of gratitude for 
the benefactions of his father Moved by his appeal 
the citizens of Aleppo defended the town by sorties 
and held out on this occasion and later ones also; 
indeed, the people of Aleppo were unique in 
Syria in frequently showing a feeling of inde- 
pendence and a certain pride in their citizenship 
The commander of Aleppo, Gemishtikln, \sas as 
unscrupulous m the struggle with Saladin as he 
was brave; he had even asked Sinan, the chief 
of the Assassins [q v.], to send lus notorious 
murdeiers against Saladin. But they did not 
succeed in murdering Saladm and they suffered 
death for their attempt. Gemishtikln had also 
gone so far as to release Count Raymund of 
Tnpoli, who was a prisoner in Aleppo, and induced 
him to attack Hims. In this dangerous situation 
Saladin declared himself ready to hand over Hims 
and Hama on condition that he was allowed to 
retain Damascus, as governor for Ismael. This offer 
was foolishly not accepted as al-Ghazi was relying 
on getting the help of his brother c Im 5 d al-Dln 
Zangi II. But the latter did not join in as he was 
on friendly teims with Saladin Saladin’s army met 
their opponents at Hamg and he gained a decisive 
victory which settled the fate of Syria For a second 
time he besieged Aleppo, which he invested more 
tightly on this occasion, and forced Ismael to make 
peace in Shawvi 51 , 570 (1175). He retained Ham 5 , 
Hims, Damascus and several of the larger towns. 
Ism 5 c il was left only with Aleppo. This victory 
was of great importance because Saladin declared 
himself independent of Ism 5 c Il and omitted Ismael’s 
name from the Friday pr^er and from the coins. 


Soon afterwards an envoy from the ‘Abbasid 
Caliph al-Mustadi arrived in Ham 5 and presented 
Saladin with the diploma of Sultanate (al-Saltana) 
over Egypt and Syria in addition to the usual robes 
of honour. In the next year (571) there was fight- 
ing between Saladm and the Zangid princes after 
the conclusion of which Saladm again laid siege 
to Aleppo in Dhu ’l-Hidjdja of the same year. 
But the garrison and the civilian population defended 
themselves so biavely that he had to withdraw 
and definitely conclude peace at the beginning of 
the year 572 (July, 1 175) The conditions of the 
earlier treaty were confirmed. Soon afterwards, at 
the request of his young sister, Isma'll was ceded 
the castle of c Azaz by Saladin. 

Henceforth there was peace between Saladin 
and Ism 5 c ll The latter is even said by one autho- 
rity to have intended to help Isma c il to attain 
greater power again but was dissuaded by his 
MamlQks from this Ism 5 c il seems to have been 
really satisfied with the secure possession of Aleppo. 
Of military enterprises there is further to be re- 
corded an expedition against the territory of Djabal 
Summak (west of Aleppo; see Yafcut, Mifdjam, 
ed Wustenfeld, 11. 21) in 572 (1175), the in- 
habitants of which wanted to join Sin 5 n, the 
“Old Man of the Mountain”, and the siege of 
Harim, which he had to take from Gemishtikln, 
whom he had for long been unable to trust. 
Gemishtikin was convicted of having brought his 
treasure out of Aleppo and of having carried on 
negotiations with the Franks regarding the sur- 
render of Harim Isma c il thereupon had him seized 
and soon afterwards put to death in 573 (1176). 
But the Franks held by their treaty with Germ§h- 
tikin, advanced on Haum in 574 and reduced the 
town to great straits Isma c il sent it reinforcements 
on the appeal of its citizens and finally induced 
the Franks to withdiaw on payment of an in- 
demnity and by threatening to surrender the town 
to Saladin. He then had the town transferred to 
himself and appointed a governor. In 576 Isma c ll 
became very ill and designated Tzz al-Dln Mas'ild, 
punce of Mosul, as his successor, as he was un- 
man led and without direct descendants (and al-Ghazi 
had died shortly before), because he thought him 
capable of withstanding Saladin. In the following 
year (577 = 1180) Ismael died. At his accession 
he was so young that he could not have been 
blamed for having lost his lands. How far he 
was responsible for the particularist policy by 
alliances with the Franks, cannot be decided, 
He kept possession of Aleppo with a strong 
hand. He seems from childhood to have been 
popular with his subjects and he was always 
bravely defended by them and his death was 
honestly lamented. 

Btbltography: The fullest account is the 
Recucil des Historiens des Croisades \ Htslortens 
Onentaux , 1., Abu ’ 1 -Fida 3 and Ibn al-Athlr, 
Kamil al-tawarikk , 11, Ibn al-Athlr, Htstoirt 
des Atabecs , 111., KamSl al-Dfn, Bughyat al- 
'fa lab ft Ta°riM Ha lab-, Karn&l al-Din, Zubdat 
al-Halab ft Ta'ribh Ha lab, transi. Blochet, 
Pans 1900; and the literature of the Crusades 
quoted under saladin. (Sobrrnheim) 

al-Malik al-§ALIH Salah al-DIn HXdjWIi 
son of Malik al- A&braf §ha c b 5 n ( see the art. shaman) 
of the line of Sul^n KalS^On, succeeded to the 
sultanate on the death of his brother c Alf as 9 
boy of 6 m 783 (1381). Some months later he 
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was deposed on Ramadan 19, 784 (Nov. 26, 1382) 
by the Atabeg BarkOlJ:, as the kingdom required 
a man and not a boy on the throne. HSdjdji was 
sent back to the harem and Bar^ufc, as had been 
arranged before, was appointed Sultan (on the 
events down to the restoiation and second depo- 
sition of Sultan Hadjdji see the art. barkUk). In 
791 (1389) Hadjdji, who was now 13, was once 
more installed as Sultan but badly treated and not 
allowed to interfere in the government by his 
Atabeg Yelbogha. It is related how he appointed 
his tailor court-tailor and gave him a robe of 
honour. The latter was robbed of his robe of 
honour, then beaten and imprisoned and only with 
difficulty liberated by one of the great Amirs. 
The Sultan was very angry at Yelbogha’s shameful 
treatment of him, even his father’s old Mamluks 
and the eunuchs and chamberlains were removed 
from him. He was relieved when Mint 5 §h (see 
the art. barkUk) came into power again and al- 
lowed him more liberty. When Mintash afterwards 
began the campaign against Barkufc m Syria, he 
took the Caliph and the Sultan with him to show 
the righteousness of his war against the rebel. 
This step was to prove to his disadvantage. 
While Barkuk: was beaten m the decisive encounter, 
he captured the insufficiently defended tent with 
the Caliph, the Sult 5 n and the Kadis Success 
was therefore on his side and in addition he was 
victorious in a second battle He hastened with 
his important prisoners to Cairo where in the 
meanwhile one of his supporters, the Amir Buta, 
had seized the citadel and had him named as 
SultSn in the Friday prayer Hadjdji was deposed 
by the Caliph by BarkGk’s orders He was allotted 
an abode m the citadel but was honourably 
treated by Barkuk who frequently visited him In 
later years Barkuk gave up these visits as Hasljdji, 
who was of a cruel disposition, ill-treated his 
slave-girls and had music performed and songs 
sung to drown their cries He also took to drink 
and heaped insults on Barkuk when he visited 
him. Ihe family of the great Kala 5 an ended with 
this unworthy scion. 

B t b hogr ap hy . Weil, Geschichte der Cha- 
lifen , v. 538 — 540, 556 — 571; al-Manhal al- 
l aft , Paris MS Ar. 2068— 2073. 

_ (M. Sobernheim) 

al-Malik al-$ALII£ Salah al-DIn Salih, son 
of Sultan Muhammad al-NSsir of the line of Kalian, 
was chosen Sultan when 14 years old in place of his 
brother Hasan as a result of quarrels among the 
Mamluks in 752 (1357). The feuds between the 
Amirs did not cease m his reign, the eternal 
quarrel between the governors of the Syrian pro- 
vinces and the dignitaries of the court in Cairo was 
also an important factor. When on his campaign 
m Syria he had succeeded by his prestige in with- 
drawing their supporters from the rebels and de- 
feating them, the quarrelling among the cliques 
in Cairo broke out again. His addiction to pleasure 
prevented him from conducting the government 
himself to prevent the predominance of anyone Amir 
with his followers. He thus fell a victim to the 
intrigues of the Amirs; he was deposed in 755 
(1354) and his brother Hasan recalled to the 
throne. 

Bibliograp hy: Weil, Gesch . der Chaltfen , 
v. 490 — 499; al-Manhal Paris MS. Ar. 

2068 — 2073 under al-Malik al-§ahh SSlilj. 

(Sobernheim) 


§ALIH B c ALl b. c Abd Ali.Xh b. c AbbXs al- 
.AbbSsI was born in Saw 5 d or in the highlands 
of al-Balka 3 in the year 92 (710/11); he, along 
with Abu c Awn c Abd al-Malik b. Yazld al-Ejur- 
sJjSnl, commanded the expeditionary force sent to 
Egypt in pursuit of the last Umaiyad Caliph 
MarwSn b. al-Hakam and on Muliarram I, 133 
(Aug. 9, 750) was appointed governor of this 
province On Sha c ban 1, 133 (March 4, 751) he 
was recalled from Egypt and given the governor- 
ship of Palestine after installing his compamon- 
m-arms Abu c Awn as his successor in Egypt. But 
by Rabi c I, 136 (Sept, 753) he was again given 
the governorship of Egypt along with the control 
of the finances of the country and was further 
appointed governor of Ifrikiya so that the whole 
of the Maghnb was united under his rule. On 
Rabf II 5, 136 (Oct. 8, 753) he entered Egypt 
but had to return to Palestine within a year and 
half on Ramadan 4 of the following year (Feb. 
21, 755) as a result of a rebellion in Egypt and 
again handed over the governorship of Egypt and 
the financial control of the countiy to Abu 'Awn. 
He had next to exchange Palestine for Syria 
(141 = 758/9) He undertook two campaigns against 
the Byzantines and died at Kinnesrln or at c Ain 
Ubagh at the age of 58 after appointing his son 
al-Fadl governor of Hims 

The name Salih is found on two glass measure- 
stamps in the Fouquet collection in P. Casanova, 
Catalogue des pieces de verre des epoques byzanttne 
et arabe de la collection Fouquet , M.M.A F ., 1893, 
vi. 370, N°. 140, 141, and on copper coins of 
Halab of the year 146 (763/4), and 148 (765/6) in 
II. Nutzel, Katalog der orientalischen Mutizen in 
den Kgl. Museen zu Berlin , 1. 328, N° 2083/84, 
and p. 329, N°. 2086, cf also Isma c ll Ghalib, 
Meskiikat-i kaditne-i islamtye Katalogy , p 284, 
N°. 769, 770, S. Lane-Poole, Brit . Mus ., Cat, 
Orient coins , 1.200, lx. 94 

Bibliography'. al-Kindl, Kitab al-Wulat , 
ed. Rh. Guest, Gibb Memorial Senes, xix. 96 — 
102, 105, 106, Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin, Annales , ed. 
T. G J. Juynboll, 1 359, 360, 366— 372, al- 
MakrizI, Khitat , 1 304, 306; al-Tabari, ed. de 
Goeje, 111/1. 48—50, 73 — 75 , 81,' 84, 91, 121, 
122, 124, 125, 138, 353; Ibn al-Athlr, Kamil , 
V. 326—328, 344, 348, 354, 370, 372, 387; 
F. Wustenfeld, Die Statt halter von Agypten zur 
Zeit der Chahfen,vo\ n (= Abh. G . IV. Gott , 
1875, v °l» xx )i P 2-4, Corpus Fopyrorum Ramen , 
in , series arabica, ed A Grohmann, \j\\. 108, 109 
(Adolf Grohmann) 

SALIH B. MIRDAS AbU c AlI Asad al- 
Dawla — see his genealogy in his biography in 
Ibn KhallikSn, transl. by de Slane, Pans 1842, 1. 
631 — was one of the most important Beduin 
chiefs of the Nearer East in the fifth century a. h. 
His tribe was the KilSbl, who migrated under his 
leadership northwards from the c Ir 5 |j; to Aleppo 
in the beginning of the fourth century and gained 
him this principality (see the art. halab). We 
know little of his character and private life but 
he seems to have been a biave and resolute man. 
He is mentioned for the first time in 399 (1008) 
as the ally of the otherwise unknown Ibn Muhkam, 
when the latter appealed to him for help in defen- 
ding Rahba which he had captured. The alliance 
was not a close nor a loyal one. After a certain 
amount of friction, a reconciliation took place be- 
tween the two leaders jp which §alify married Ibn 
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Muhkam’s daughter. He continued to have his 
re&dence in Hilla, as lbn al-Atfilr expressly men- 
tions. In spite of the family links which united 
them, the friendship with lbn Muhkam did not 
last. In the same year Salih had his father-in-law 
murdered, seized Rahba and administered it in the 
name of the Fatimid Caliph in Caiio whom he 
recognised as his suzerain in the Friday prayer 
In the next year (400=1009) he was involved 
in the affans of Aleppo for the first time (see 
the v art. hamdXnids). MansHr Muitada al-Dawla, 
son of the HamdSnid Mamluk Lu 3 lu 3 , was ruling 
there but his position was challenged by the pre- 
tender Abu ’ 1 -HidjdjS, grandson of Saif al-Dawla. 
The latter had taken the Kilabls into his service 
but they had gone over to Mansur who had pro- 
mised them large tracts of land. In consequence 
it was easy for Mansur to beat the Hamdanid. But 
when the Kilabls became pressing in their demands 
for their reward and invaded and plundered his 
lands, he had recourse to an old stratagem. He 
invited the KilabI chiefs to a feast to discuss the 
matter, fell upon them and killed some and took 
the others prisoner s. The story that 1,000 Kilabls 
weie killed on this occasion in addition to the 
chiefs may be an exaggeration. Salih had so far 
to humiliate himself as to declare his wife to be 
divorced in favour of Mansui For three years he 
languished m chains It was not till 405 (1014) 
that he succeeded m escaping, in chains, as some 
say, or, as others report, after sawing them through 
with a file that had been smuggled unto him. After 
lying in concealment for some time he gradually 
collected the Kilabls around him again and attacked 
MansUr. The latter was defeated, captured and put 
into the same chains, the stoiy goes, as he had 
bound Salih with. He was then released on certain 
conditions and handed over 5,000 dinars, 70 pounds 
of silvei and 500 robes, but did not %lfil the con- 
dition that he should pay the Kilabls half the 
revenues of Aleppo foi the yeai 405 and marry 
Salih to his daughter. The Kilabls then laid siege 
to Aleppo and MansUr, who could not trust Falh, 
the commander of the citadel, fled to the Byzan- 
tines in 406 (1015) Fath came to terms with 
Salih and delivered Aleppo over to c Ali b Ahmad 
al- c AdjamI, the Fatimid governor of Apamea The 
Caliph, angry at the flight of Mansur, recognised 
c AlI as governoi, lauded Fath and Salih to whom 
he gave the honorary title of Asad al-Dawla and 
granted him the promised half of a year’s levenue 
of Aleppo (On the governors of Aleppo to the 
year 406 — 41 1 see above, p. 229 sg.). The rule of the 
Fatimids with their continually changing governors 
aroused the discontent of the Beduin tribes, who 
combined against Fatimid authority in 414 (1024) 
(see above 11. 229 s^.). Salih conquered Aleppo, Hims, 
Ba'albek and Sidon in the next two years and his 
authority stretched to beyond Anah on the Euphra- 
tes. When the power of the Ffitimids inci eased 
again, the Caliph Zahir sent a new army in 420 
(1029) under Anusbtikin al-Dizberl against whom 
Salih took the field He fell m the battle of Ukhu- 
wana on the Jordan ; his son Nasr (see the art. 
SHiBL al-dawla) escaped with a portion of the 
army and retained rule over Aleppo. Salih’s impor- 
tance lies in the fact that he led his tribe from 
Mesopotamia to Aleppo and gave them peimanent 
settlements there. 

Bibliography : KamSl al-Dln c Umar b. al- 
c AdUn, Zubdat al-Halqb fi Zcfrlkk Halab, St. 
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Petersburg, Arabic MS. of the Asiatic Museum 522, 
Paris 1666, of which the part dealing with the 
Mirdasids has been edited by J. J. Muller, His - 
toria Merdasidarum , Bonn 1830; lbn al-Athfr, 
Kamil , ed. Tornberg, ix. 148, 1 59 j*^.; Ibn lClial- 
likan, transl. by de Slane, Pans 1842, 1. 631; 
cf also the articles hamdanids, above, p. 247 sqq. 
and HALAB, p. 227 sqq. (M. SOBERN HEIM) 
§ALilJ b. TARlF. We know very little de- 
finitely about this individual, the prophet of the 
Barghawata of TSmasnS (the western coast of 
Morocco) and the founder of their heresy, or at 
least it was he to whom it was attributed. According 
to the information transmitted by al-Bakri and 
which later writers simply reproduce, Tarlf b. 
Shama c un b. Ya £ ^ub b Ish 5 k was one of the 
companions of Maisara, promoter of the KhSndjI 
insurrection in the Maghrib in the eighth century 
A d. and the leader of a section of the Zen&ta 
and of the Zwagha; then he was recognised as 
their chief by the people of the TamasnS among 
whom he settled. His son $alih succeeded him, 
declaring himself to be the prophet — the §alih 
al-miftninin of the Korean — sent to complete the 
mission of Muhammad. He elaborated his doctrine, 
which he kept secret, then set out for the East 
leaving his power in the hands of his son al-Y 5 s 
and saying that he. would return under his seventh 
successor. Al-Yas m his turn kept this teaching 
secret and was succeeded by his son Yunos who 
preached it and spread it by force of arms m the 
course of the third century A. H. m the lands now 
comprised in western Morocco, but the chronology 
is extremely vague The descendants of Salih b. 
Tarlf continued to reign over the Barghawata 
down to the period of their defeat by the Ifranids 
of Sal6 (beginning of the xi*h century), then by 
the Almoravids (end of the xi th century) and 
lastly by the Almohads (middle of the xuth cen- 
tury) — According to other traditions, hostile to 
the Barghawata, Salih was of Jewish origin and bom 
at Barbat in Spain, whence the name Barghawata 
given to his followers. But these traditions are of 
no value. It may be asked if this enigmatic figure 
Salih is really the author of the heresy of the 
Barghawata or rather if Yunos, who spread it, did 
not, m order to give it more prestige, place it to 
the credit of his grandfather who had mysteriously 
disappeared and w'hose return was predicted. This 
would be quite m keeping with the psychology of 
the Berbers. An account of the teaching of Salih 
b Tarlf will be found in the article barghawXta. 

Bibliography * The only really important 
Muslim souice is al-Bakri, Description del'Afri - 
que Septentrtonale , ed. de Slane, Algiers 1857, 
p. 134 — 14 1 ; cf also Rene Basset, Recherches 
sur la religion des Berber es , Pans 1910, p. 
48 — 51. The remainder of the Bibliography will 
be found in the article barghawata. 

(Henri Basset) 

SAL!#. Arab historians and genealogists are 
unanimous in stating that the tribe 01 clan Salih 
were the first Arabs who founded a kingdom in 
Syria, though the three princes mentioned by them 
appear not to be named on inscriptions or by 
Greek and Syrian authors. There is also doubt as 
regards their affiliation with other tribes; some 
reckon them to Qhass&n, while others say they 
were a branch of KudS c a. Their first ruler is named 
al-Nu'mSn b. £ Amr b. Malik who was succeeded* 
by his son Malik after whom followed the latter's 
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son c Amr, the last of his line. This much seems 
certain that they were considered as being of South 
Arabian descent and that they were Christians as 
might be expected from their receiving their appoint- 
ment from the Greek emperors. Arab historians tell 
us that they used to levy a poll-tax of two dinars 
upon all their subjects. One of their officials, named 
Sabta, came to levy this tribute upon a man be- 
longing to the tribe of Ghassan named Djiz c , who 
instead of paying killed him. This led to pro- 
longed wars between Salih and Ghassan with the 
result that the latter became established as rulers 
of the Syrian Arabs, the first ruler of whom 
was al-Harith b. c Amr, surnamed Muharrilj. [cf 
ghassan]. Though deprived of the royal authority 
the tribe appears to have remained in Syria for a 
long time, for we find the tribe of Salih mentioned 
as late as the year 13 of the Ilidjra among the 
Arab tribes who fought on the side of the Greeks 
against the invading Muhammadan army. They 
are also stated to have formed part of the army 
of the legendary queen al-Zabba 3 and we must 
probably consider as being of the same tube the 
last king of Hathra (al-Hadr) who is named Daizan 
or Satirun, who was killed by Sabur after a pro- 
longed defence of his capital, which was only taken 
through the treachery of his own daughter Hamza 
al-Isfah&nl knows another king of Mesopotamia 
named Ziyad b. al-Hayula (or Habula) who was 
a contemporary of the Kindite king Hudjr b. Akil 
al-MurSr. The kings of Mesopotamia of this tribe 
are also mentioned under the collective name al- 
Dadja'im which, according to Noldeke, may be 
identical with descendants of T onovj who is referred 
to by Greek authors From all it seems possible 
that we have to date the time of their kings ap- 
proximately round the year 400 A.D. Exact and 
reliable information about them cannot be expected 
from Arab sources, there was certainly a histo- 
rical foundation but legend has obscured con- 
siderably all real facts. 

Bibliography, Kitab al-A g hanl , xi. 161, 
Ibn Kutaiba, Kitab al-Ma c artf ed. Wustenfeld, 
p 51 (ed. Cairo, p 35 and 215), Ibn Raghik, 
c Umda , 11 177; Ibn Khaldun, al- c Ibar, ed. Cairo, 
11. 278; Ibn Duraid, Kitab al-I$htikak , p 314, 
al-Maidanl, Am(hal , ed. Cairo 1310, 1 156, 

al-Kalkashandl, Nthayat al-Arab , ed. Baghdad, 
p. 243; Hamza al-Isfahanl, Annates , ed. Gott- 
waldt, p. 1 15; Abu ’1-Fida 5 , Tcfrikh , , ed. Con- 
stantinople, i. 76, Wustenfeld, Genealogische 
Tabellen , Register , p. 405; Noldeke, Geschichte 
der Perser und Araber , Leiden 1879, p 35; 
Noldeke, Die ghassanidischen Fursten aus dem 
Hause Gafna's ( Abh . Pr, Ak. Wiss ., 1887) 
passim. (F. Krenkow) 

SALIM (a.), well preserved, intact. In 
the Kur’an the word salim is found only in Sura 
Ixvin. 43 in the quite general meaning: a shame 
comes upon them (the unbelievers) for they were 
asked to worship, while they were still in safety 
( wahurn sahmUnay\ Salim is for the rest used by 
the interpreters of the Kur 3 Sn to explain the divine 
name Salam of frequent occurrence there; this is 
said to be equivalent to Salim = free from afUt 
(calamities). Similarly kalb salim (SHra xxvi. 89) 
is explained as free from kufr (cf. SHra xxxvii. 
82). — In general salim means free from defects 
and faults in cases where these might be found. 
*For example in medicine, salim is equivalent to 
fahth, sound, free from illness, and diurh salim 


is also used of a light wound. — Applied to money 
salim means unclipped coins of full weight, or a 
sum of money free from charges or deductions. 

Salim is especially used as a grammatical 
t e 1 m, again synonymous with sahih . m accidence 
(i ar f) a word is salim when none of its radicals 
is one of the weak letteis ( huruf al^tlal) or a 
hamza and theie is further no gemination (tad^i/). 
The same condition holds for syntax ( na/iw ) but 
in this case only of the last letter of the word; 
weak letters may occur m other positions and the 
word still lemains salim. For example, the loot 
nsr is salim , rtny is not, for the $arflyun as well 
as for the nahu'iyiin , but by c only for the nah - 
wiyiin and islanka (to lie on the back, root slk) 
only for the sarftyiin 

These examples are given by al-Djuidjanl, Talri- 
fat , and, following him, by Muh c Alft, Diet . of 
Techn. Term r, s v The so-called sound ( sahih ) 
pluial is occasionally called efyam c salim — The 
prosodists give the name salim to a metre, 
whose feet ( adjza S 5 ) have no ( ilal and zihafat , e g 
kabd , kaff . , khabn , etc ; cf. the article v 'arUd and 
the dictionaries, s v., e g. Lisan al- c Atab , xv. 183 
middle, and Tad; al^Ariis^ vm. p. 339 top, 343. 

(Walther Bjorkman) 

SALIM, Mehmed Emin, called MirzS-zade, an 
Ottoman jurist and biographer of poets 
He was the posthumous son of the Shaikh al- 
Islam Mirza Mustafa Efendi (cf. Subhl, Ta'rikh . , 
fol 65, and c Ilmiye Salnamesi , Stambul 1 334, p. 
403 sq,\ boin in Stambul, became inuder nr and 
ascended the ladder of legal office, became judge 
of Mekka m Dhu ’1-Ka c da, 1134 (began Aug 13, 
1722), Kadi of Stambul m DjumadS I, 1143 (began 
November 12, 1730), military judge of Anatolia, 
received in Rabi c II, 1146 (began August 12, 
1 733) the office of military judge of Rumelia (cf. 
J. v. Hammer, Gesch. d Osm, Reiches , vn. 434) 
and in 1148 (began May 24, 1 735) was banished 
to Chios In 1149 (began May 12, 1736) he was 
sent as judge to Mekka for the second time and 
later transferred to Tnpolis in Syria with “bailey 
money” ( aipalik , q.v ), in 1 1 5 1 (began April 
21, 1738) he received orders to go to Damascus, 
but died on the way in Muharram, 1152 (began 
April 10, 1739) at Mufrik near Damascus. A 
memonal stone was erected to him on his fa- 
ther’s giave in ShahzSde-bash? at Stambul. Salim 
was the author of numerous translations of and 
commentaries on theological works, of a Tuikish- 
Persian dictionary and of a book on the Holy 
War, A Tail al-Radtcid fi Amr al-Djihad (printed 
Constantinople 1294 =? 1878), finished in Dhu 
’1-Hidydja, 1145 (began June 13, 1732), written 
by order of Sultan Mahmud I [q v.]. He also 
translated into Turkish the univeisal history of 
al- c AmI [q v.] (d. 855 = 1451), c /kd al-B^uman fi 
Tcfrikh A hi al-Zatnan . Eight volumes of the ori- 
ginal MSS. of this work, planned to fill ten volumes, 
are in Stambul in the N5r-i c Othm5niye library. 
Salim’s main work is his Tedhkire-i Stttfara? 
dealing with 410 poets and metnsts, written in 
1133 (began November 2, 1720) and continued 
by Fatin [q. v.] (cf. Hadjijl KJjallfa, Kashf al - 
ZunUn , vi. 560, N°. 14633 ; original MS.in the library 
of Khalis Efendi at Stambul; MS. in Vienna; cf. 
G. Fltigel, Katalog , ii. 401, and J. v. Hammer, 
G, O. A\, ix. 243, N°. 140), which was printed 
(726 pp.) at Stambul in 1315 (1897). 

Bibliography, S*ditll-i c OthmHni , iii. 3; 
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§ubfyl, Tcfrlbki Stambul 1198, fol. 65; Kamus 
al-A'ldm, p.2494; Brusall Mehmed Tahir, 'Oth- 
mdnli miZ ellifleri^ Stambul 1338, 11. 335, Fatln, 
Ted]ikire4 Shtfara ?, Stambul 1271, p 177 sq , 

J. v. Hammer, Geschichte des osmantschen Retches , 
vu_. 434. (Franz Babinger) 

SALIM b. MUHAMMAD b. Muhammad b. 
Tzz al-DIn Abu ’l-NaejX 5 al-SanhUr! al-MisrI, 
a Malikl faklh and tiaditionist born in Sanhur, 
came to Cairo at the age of 21, rose to be Mufti 
of the Malikis and died on 3 Djumada II 1015 
= Oct. 7, 1606. Of his numerous works only his 
HSshiya on the Mukhta^ar of Khalil has survived, 
s. E. Fagnan, Catalogue general des Mss . des bibl. 
publ. de France , Dep. viii., Algiers, N°. 1162 — 4* 
it was no longer much used even in Muhib- 
bl’s time. 

B ibliography' Muhibbi, Khula$at al-A£liar , 
ii. 204; Hadj^jl Khalifa, Kashf al-Zunun (ed 
Flugel), vn. 876; Ahmad Baba, Natl al-lbtikadj , 
Fes 1317, p. 157 (on the margin of Ibn Farhun), 
al-Dtbadj. al-mudhahhab , Cairo 1329, p. 126, 
Ben Cheneb, Etude sur les personnages mentto ti- 
nes dans Pldjaza du cheikh Abd al-Qddtr al - 
Easy (Actes du IV Congr. intern des Or. Al- 
ger , 1905, Paris 1908. Ill partie, suite) p. 
4^7 § 304. _ (Brockelmann) 

SALIM B. SAW AD A al-TamImI, governor 
of Egypt from Muharram 1, 164 (September 6 
780) till the end of Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 164 (August 

25, 781). 

Bibliography : al-Kmdi, Kttab al-Wulat 
(ed. Rh. Guest, Gibb Memorial Series, vol. xix., 
London 1912), S 123, Abu ’1-Mahasm, Annales 
(ed T. G. J. juynboll) 1. (Leiden 1855), 438 — 
441; al-MakrizI, Khitat^ 1. 307, F Wustenfeld, 
Die Statthalter von Agypten zur Zeit der Cha- 
hfen (. Abh . G. W. Gott ., xx. 1875) P- I2 * 

(Adolf Grohmann) i 

SALIMIYA, a s chool of dogmatic theo- 
logians with mystic tendencies which was formed 
among the Malik! Sunnis in Basra in the m rtl — iv th 
century a.h. 

Founded by Sahl al-Tustarl [q v.] who died in 
283 =s 896, it takes its name from his principal 
disciple, Abu c Abd Allah Muhammad lbn Salim 
(d. 297 = 909), and his son Abu ’1-Hasan Ahmad 
Ibn Salim (d. 350 = 960) who succeeded one an- 
other at its head. The second Ibn Salim, a friend 
of the Korean exegesist Ibn Mudjahid, is well known 
from the eulogies of his pupil and successor Abtl 
'Jaiib al-Makki (d. 380 = 990) m his Kiit al-Kuliib 
and fiom the criticisms of his adversaiy AbU Nasr 
Sarradj (d. 377 = 987) in his Luma' (ed. Nicholson). 

The main theses of the Salimlya have been pre- 
served for us by their Hanbali adversaries, parti- 
cularly Abu Ya c la Ibn al-Farra (d. 458=1066) 
who enumeiates sixteen of them (ten were given 
in the Ghunya attributed to Kllani): 

(a) God never ceases for a moment to be creating; 
his uncieated efficiency (taf'il) makes him thus 
equivalently present everywhere, especially in the 
elocution of every reader reading the Kurban. 

(b) God has an uncreated will (ma$&fa) and 
created decisions (ir&daj by which the faults of 
created beings are causaiized without his wishing 
their culpability; Satan in the end obeyed God; at 
the Day of Judgment God will appear in a human 
form, transfigured, immediately perceptible by all 
creatures ( tafiialli\ see the article hulmanIya). 

(c) The practice of the law is realised by an 


effort of voluntary adaptation ( ikltsab , opposed to 
the quietism of the Karramlya), endurance is superior 
to enjoyment; the prophets are superior to the 
saints, wisdom is identical with faith. 

(d) Mystical union consists for the believer m 
gaining consciousness of his personality, of the 
divine “ego” in the proportion m which he has 
been pre-eternally invested with it {sirr al-rubUbiya). 

The Hanbali polemicists, from lbn al-Farr5 to 
Ibn al-Djawzl and Ibn Taimlya, with perspicacity 
denounced the semi-Mu c tazill affinities and the 
monistic tendencies of these theses, which al-Hall&dj, 
al-A§h c ari and Ibn Khafif had criticised from the 
first in different degrees. 

Nevertheless the Salimlya, being with the KarrS- 
mlya the only Sunni theologians to support belief 
in the personal survival of the soul (between death 
and the resurrection), it is to them that the ma- 
jority of Sunni mystics, from Abu Bakr al-WSsi(I, 
have liked to turn Al-Gljazall in the second period 
of his life designed his Ihya? on the lines of 
the Kiit of a Saliml, al-Makki. The semi-Istna c ili 
school of Andalusian mystics of the sixth century 
— from lbn Barradjan (d. 536=1141) and Ibn 
Kasyl to Ibn c Arabi [q v.] — owes, as Ibn Taimlya 
has pointed out, several of its momst formulae to 
the Salimlya. Other Salimlya theses have been 
traditionally preserved in the order of the shAphi- 
LlYA [q. v.] 

Bibliography Abu Talib Muhammad al- 
Makkl, Kiit al-Kulub , Cairo 1310, 2 volumes 
(the text seems to have been purified at an early 
penod), lbn al-Farra, Mu'tamad fi Ufiil at - 
Din , MS. Damascus, Zahiriya Library, Part •‘Taw- 
hid”, N°. 45, c Abd Kadir al-Djil5m, Ghunya h- 
Tdhbi Tarik al-Hakk , Cairo 1288, 1 83 — 84; 

al-Mukaddasi, in the B.G.A., ill. 126; lbn al-Da c I, 
Tahiti at al-Awdmm , lith. Teheran 1 3 1 3, p. 391 , 
Goldziher, Z.D.M <7, 1907, lxi. 73 — 80; Ame- 
droz, J.R.A 5., 1912, p 572 — 575 , Massignon, 
Ess at sui les ortgincs . de la mystique musul- 
mane , 1922, p. 264 — 270, do. Passion (Pal- 
Hallddj , Index, s v (Louis Massignon) 
SALMA [See ADJA D ] 

SALMAN, Kh^Adia Djamal al-DIn, son of 
Kh w adja c Ala 3 al-DIn Muhammad, was born at 
Sawa (whence his msba Sawadji) at the beginning 
of the fouiteenth century. His father, who was a 
scribe in the service of government, gave him a good 
education and he gained the favour of Shaikh Hasan 
Buzurg, the Djala lr of c lrak, by an ode which he 
composed in his praise. Shaikh Hasan and his wife, 
Dilshad Khatun, made him tutor to their son Shaikh 
Uwais, at whose court he held a high position as 
the most distinguished poet of the age, except Hafiz. 
Of his poetry Shaikh Rukn al-DIn c Al5 :> al-Dawla 
of Samnfin said. “The pomegranates of Samnan 
and the poetry of Salman have no equals”, and 
it has also been said that “the works of Salmon 
are a book in which students of poetry and the 
genius of poets will find all that will profit them”. 
In some of his verses he satirized c Ubaid Z&kanI, 
a poet who had written some very scurrilous odes, 
and afterwards encountering HJbaid on a journey, 
fell into converse with him. c Ubaid, when he 
discovered who his companion was, told him that 
he had intended to visit Baghdad in order to 
repay him with interest, and the two poets became 
fast friends, but SalmSn always went m fear o£ 
c Ubaid’s tongue and pen. 

Salmon was n^t exempt from the rapacity of 
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his class. One night, after a drinking party at court, 
Uwais sent a slave with a candle in a golden 
basm to light him home. The next morning the 
king sent for the basm and received a verse 
in reply: 

“Last night the candle was consumed, and in 
my lamentation 

I too shall be consumed, if the king demands 
the basin”. 

The poet was allowed to keep the basm. 

As a reward for an ode which he wrote in 
answer to the odes of Kh w 5dia Zahlr Faryfibl, 
Salman received two villages in the Rai district 
and some land in the neighbourhood of S5wa, 
his native town, m SuyurghSl, and in his old age 
he retired from court and lived in peace on 
his estate. 

Uwais, who ruled over Trak and AdharbaijJjan, 
died m 1374 and SalmSn emerged from his 
retirement and mourned for some time over his 
patron’s grave, chanting an elegy which he had 
composed on him. Salman himself died at an 
advanced age in 778 (1376). 

[Salman wrote both epical and lyrical poetry. 
There exist of him two Mathnawls , viz. Firdk- 
nama , composed in 761 (1359) on demand of 
his patron Sul^Sn Uwais, and Dj.amshid u Kh w ar- 
$htd^ an imitation of Khusraw u Shirin, written 
m 763 (1362). His lyrical woiks contain Ghaza/s , 
Rubafis, Kifas, and the genre in which he ex- 
celled, Ka$ldas . In this latter kind of poetry, 
notable m the artificial /Cast da ( Kasida-i rnasnu ) 
he surpassed even his greatest predecessor Dhu 
’1-Fikfir of Shlrwan. Of poetical figures, Salman 
cultivates especially the Taw&lh , 1. e the in- 
corporation of a smaller poem into a longer one 
(cf. Ibn Kais, Mifdjam , Gibb Mem Ser. x., p. 
362 sqq ). Many of the Kasldas are reflexes of 
historical events of the time. Salmans Ghaza/s 
could not, in the eyes of Persian critics, win the 
renown of his Kaftdas. 

A litographed Bombay edition of his Kulllyat 
is mentioned by Browne, Hist, of Persian Lit . 
under Tartar Dominion , p. 261] 

Bibliography : Dawlatshah, Tadhkuat al- 
Shu'arcP, ed. E. G. Browne, London 1 901, p 
257 — 263, Lutf c AlI Beg (Adhur), Atashkada , 

ed. of 1277, p. 208 — 21 1, Die Handschnften - 
verzeichnisse d. kon . Bibl. zu Berlin , iv 842 , 
Rieu, Cat. of Pers. Mss . in the Brit Mus , 
ii. 629b; do., Supplement , index; Fltigel, Die 

arab., pers. und turk Hss zu IVien , index, 

Browne, A suppl. Handlist .... of ... Cambridge ; 

do. , History of Persian Literature under Tar - 

tar Dominion , p. 260 sqq ; 296 sq. (parallels 
between Salman and Hafiz), Z.DM.G ., xv., 
P* 75^ — 774; Ouseley, Biographical notices of 
Persian poets , p. 1 1 7 ; Catalogue Bankipore , 1. 
p. 219 sqq. (copious references to Persian and 
European literature on Salman) , Eth6 m Grund - 
riss d. iron Philologie , ii. 248, 25 1, 254, 270, 
303 sq. (T. W. Haig) 

SALMAN al-PARISI, a companion of the 

Prophet and one of the most popular figures 
of Muslim legend. According to one tradition, the 
most complete version of which among the many 
that exist goes back to Muhammad b. Ishak, he 
was the son of a dihkan of the Persian village of 
Ejaiy (or BjaiySn ; cf. Yakut, ii. 1 70) near Isfahan. 
According to other stories, he belonged to the 
vicinity of Ramhurmuz and hij Iranian name was 


Mahbeh (Mayeh) or RHzbeh (cf. Justi, Iran. Namen - 
buck , p. 217, 277) Attracted by Christianity while 
still a boy he left his father’s house to follow a 
Christian monk and having changed his teachers 
several times arrived in Syna; from there he went 
right down to the Wadi ’1-Kura in Central Arabia 
seeking the Prophet who was to restore the religion 
of Ibrahim, the imminence of whose coming had 
been predicted to him by his last teacher on his 
deathbed. Betrayed by Kalb! Bedums, who were 
acting as his guides through the deseit, and sold 
as a slave to a Jew, he had occasion to go to 
Yathnb where soon after his arrival the hi^ra of 
Muhammad took place. Recognising in the latter 
the marks of the prophet which the monk had 
described to him, Salman became a Muslim and 
purchased his libeity from his Jewish master, after 
being miraculously aided by Muhammad himself 
to raise the sum necessary to pay his ransom. 

The name of SalmSn is associated with the siege 
of Medina by the Mekkans for it was he who 
on this occasion advised the digging of the ditch 
( khandak ) by means of which the Muslims defended 
themselves from the enemy. But, as Hoiovitz (see 
the Bibliography) has shown, the earliest accounts 
of the yawm al-khandak make no mention of 
Salman’s intervention, the story of which was pro- 
bably invented m order to attubute to a Persian 
the introduction of a system of defence the name 
of which is of Persian origin The other refeiences 
to the careei of Salman (his part in the conquest 
of the Tiak and of Fars, his governoiship of al- 
Mada^m etc ) are equally devoid of authority and 
almost all date from the historian Saif b. c Umar, 
the bias of whose work is well known Indeed, 
the fame of Salman is almost entirely due to his 
Persian nationality he is the prototype of the 
converted Persians (just as the Abyssinians and 
the Greeks are represented by Bilal [q v., 1. 718] 
and Suhaib respectively), who played such a part 
in the development of Islam; as such he has be- 
come the national hero of Muslim Persia and one 
of the favourite personages of the S/nfubiya (cf. 
Goldzihei, Muh Studien , 1. 1 17, 136, 1 53-> 2I2 ) 
What explains the majonty of the traditions lelative 
to Salman is the fact that the Prophet foretells 
to him that the Persians will form the better 
part of the Muslim community ; he declares him 
member of his own family ( ahl al-bait ), his an- 
nuity is equal to that assigned to Hasan and to 
Husain, the grandsons of the Prophet etc. In 
reality, the historical personality of Salmfin is 
of the vaguest and it is with difficulty that one 
can even admit that his legend is based on the 
actual fact of the conversion of a Medina slave 
of Persian origin. 

The figure of SalmSn has had an extraordinary 
development. Not only does he appear as one of 
the founders of Sfifism along with the Ashab al- 
§uffa ( Kitab al-Luma c ,e<\. Nicholson, p. 134— 135) 
but the alleged site of his tomb very early be- 
came a centre of worship (at latest m the ivtb 
century A. H. ; cf. Ya c kubl, Kitab al-BuldUn in the 
Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum , vn. 321). 
it is still pointed out in the vinicity of the ancient 
al-Mad5 3 m, at the place called after him Selman 
P5k (“SalmSn the Pure”) near the former AsbSndur 
suburb. His sepulchral mosque, which was seen 
in its older form by Pietro della Valle in 1617 
( Viaggi , ed. Gancia, Brighton 1843, i. 394), was 
renovated by Sultan MtitSd IV (1623 — 1640) and 
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ecently restored (in 1322 = 1904 — 1905) (Herz- 
eld-Sarre, Archdol . Reise im Euphrates - und Tt- 
r risgebiet , ii. 262, note I, based on information 
jiven by the learned Mesopotamian journalist 
< 3 zim al-Dudjaill; and cf. ibid., p. 51 [topo- 
paphical sketch] and p. 58). It is the object of 
lumerous pilgrimages, especially on the part of 
ihfts who do not fail to visit it in returning 
rom Kerbela (cf. Aubin, La Perse d J aujourd' hui, 
5 ans 1908, p. 426 — 428). Other tiaditions locate 
he tomb of Salman in the vicinity of Isfahan, 
vhere there is evidence of his cult in the vi*h 
entury (Yakut, 11. 170), and elsewhere^ (for 
^ydda in Palestine cf. Clermont-Ganneau, Etudes 
Varcheologie orientate , ii. 108). 

Salman plays a remarkable part in the develop- 
tient of the futuwa and the workmen’s corpora- 
ions. He is venerated as a patron of barbers, 
whence comes the tradition, unknown m ancient 
ollections of tiadition, which makes him the P10- 
>het’s barber (H. Thoining, Studten zu Bast 
Xfadad et-Taufiq , Diss. Kiel 1913, p 33 — 37 and 
.5 — 90 = Beitrage zur Kenntnis des tslamtschen 
' feremswesens , Turkische Bibltothek , vol. 16, Gold- 
lhei, Abhandl. z. arab. Philol , 11. Ixvi , Ixxxiit.). 
le is also one of the principal links m the 
tiystic chain (st/st/a) in vanous leligious orders 
Depont and Coppolani, Les Confreries Mtisulmanes , 
». 91) The veneration accorded to Salman among 
he Sunnis is naturally exceeded among the Shi c Is 
ot only do they attribute to him a mass of 
ad i£h's in honour of c Ali and his family but 
mong the extremist sects he is placed immediately 
fter c AlI in the series of divine emanations. The 
lusairiya make him the thud member of the 
rinity formed by the three mystic letters A ( c All), 
1 (Muhammad) and S (Salman), of which he forms 
he gate ( bab ) (cf. Dussaud, La Religion des No - 
atns , p. 62 , Goldziher, A. R. IV., xii. 88). 

The death of SalmSn is placed in 35 or 36 a.h., 
statement which has no value except to indicate 
hat the historian’s tradition had no note of his 
ctivity after the accession of c All (end of 35 a.h.). 
.ike many other individuals, said to have em- 
raced Islam after long experiences of other reli- 
ions, fye is credited with an extraordinary longevity 
00, 300, 350 and even 553 yeais (Goldziher, 
Xbhandl , 11., Ixvi.) 

Bibliography (besides that mentioned in 
the course of the aiticle) lbn HishSm, p. 136 — 
142 (= lbn Sa c d, iv. I, 53 — 57; lbn Hanbal, 
Musnad, v. 441 — 444 , Pseudo-Balkhl, Kitdb 
al-Bad 3 wa-'l-Tcdrlbk, ed. by Cl. Huart, p. 
no— 1 13, 345, 673, 677; lbn Sa'd, iv/i. 53— 
67, al-Tabari, ed de Goeje, Index s. v. 5 lbn 
al-Athlr, Usd al-Ghdba, n 328 — 332, and other 
collections of biographies of the Companions; 
L. Caetani, Annali delV Islam, v. 399 — 419 
(35 A.H , §§ 541 — 598) and index to vols. i. — 11., 
111. — v. , do., Chronographta Islamica, 1. 383 
(35 a.h, § 73); C Huart, Selmdn du Fdrs m 
Melanges H. Derenbourg, Paris 1909, p. 297 — 
310; do, Nouvelles recherches sur la legettde 
de Selmdn du Fdrs in the Annuatre de VEcole 
pratique des Hautes Htudes, Section des sciences 
religieuses, 1913, J. Horovitz in the Isl., 1922, 
xii. 178 — 183. (G. Levi Della Vida) 

SALMAS, a dist r i c t m the province of Adhar- 
Sidjfin in Persia, to the north-west of the Lake 
f Urmiyah and having an area of 25 miles (N. 

3 S.) by 40 (E. to W.) % To the south the chain 
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of the AwghSn (Afgh 2 n)-dagh with its pass Wer" 
gewlz (6,150 feet high) separates Salm&s from the 
district of Urmiyah (Urllmf); the eastern portion 
of the AwghSn-dagh forms the lofty promontory 
of Kara-bagh [q.v.] which runs out into the Lake; 
at the end of it is the fortress of Guwerfcm-KaPa. 
In the west the Harawll range (in Turkish Ara^l) 
separates Salmas from the Turkish district of Albak; 
the pass of KhanasUr is 7,900 feet high. To the 
north Salmas marches with Khoi, in the north- 
east with the district of Gimei (“exposed to the sun”; 
former administrative name Arwanak-wa-Anz£b) 
which lies on the north bank of the lake and has 
TasUdj as its capital. Salmas consists of the fertile 
plain watered by the Zola-Cai and of the mount- 
ainous districts of Cahrik, §hinetal and Shepirgn. 

The region of Salmas has been inhabited since 
very early times to judge by the remains of Khal- 
dic (Vannic) buildings. Later it formed part of the 
province of Persarmenia belonging sometimes to 
Atropatene and sometimes to Armenia. Faustus 
Byzantinus includes the region of Salmas in the 
province of Kortfcekh. Constantine Porphyrogene- 
tos mentions alongside of Xepr (now Khoi). 

Al-MukaddasI describes Salmas as a fine town 
with good markets and a stone mosque; the popu- 
lation in the fourth (x*h) century was of Kurd origin. 
In Yakut’s time the town was in rums, among 
natives of the place he mentions Musa b. c Amran, 
a learned man who died in 380. According to 
Hamd Allah Mustawfl, the city wall, 8,000 paces 
in circumference, was rebuilt by the vizier Khadja 
Tadj al-Dm c All Shah in the reign of Ghazan. The 
taxes of Salmas in the viiith (xivth) century amount- 
ed to 39,000 dinars At the present day there is 
no town named Salm 5 s. The passages in the Mus- 
lim writers must refer to the hamlet known as 
Kuhna Shahr (“the old town”) in the north-west of 
the district on the road from Albak and Kotur. 
There are at Kuhna Shahr about 1,000 families 
of Shi c Is who speak the Azeri dialect of Turkish, 
100 Armenian families and a Jewish colony, always 
the sign of an old established settlement in Persia. 
The fact that the tower of Miri-KhStun is situated 
near Kuhna Shahr is equally significant. 

The modern capital is DilmSn (written Dilmakan), 
the name of which seems to indicate some con- 
nection with the Dailamls of GllSn (cf. the art. 
dailam) some of whose little forts are at Shahri- 
zHr etc. (cf. Yakut, s. v. DailamastSn). There are 
at Dilman 1,400 houses (m 1852 only 300) and 

8.000 inhabitants (almost all Shi c Is). The town 
advantageously situated at the intersection of the 
routes in the centre of the plain is surrounded by 
walls of earth and has 5 gates. It has 11 mosques 
(those of Agh 2 , of the Shaikh al-IslSm, of Had^djI 
c Ali Rida, HadjdjI Sadik Agha, Kanli, Shirli, etc.) 
and a tekkiya of dervishes founded by Rawshan 
Efendi (whose seal bore the date 1251 A. H.; cf. 
VSliaminof Zernof, Scheref-Ndmeh, i860, 1. 18). 

The plain of Salmas about 1850 (Cirikow) had 
$ i villages with 3,310 houses. Their number towards 
1900 had risen to 108 with a population of over 

50.000 of whom 63 2% were Shris, *3°/o Sunnis, 
22.5% Christians and 1.3 % Jews, Alongside of 
purely Muslim villages or those with a mixed 
population, there were Christian villages of fair 
size. Armenians (Kal c a-sar, Haftuwfin, PerySdjik) 
or Syrians (Khosrowa, PatSwur, etc.). The Catholic 
(Chaldaean) Syrians were found mainly at &bo** 
rowa, a prosperous hamlet of 500 houses with 
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2 churches (one built in 1844), the see of a bishop 
and of a Lazarist mission. As early as 1281 a 
bishop of Salmas was present at the iporovlet of the 
Nestorian patriarch Mar Yalabaha (Assemam, 11. 
456) at Baghdad. The inhabitants of Khosrowa 
were converted to Catholicism in the course of 
the eighteenth century. Among the Muslims of 
Salm&s there are a few Lek, who came originally 
from southern Kurdistan but claim to have come 
to Salm&s from Isfahan. The representatives of the 
different races and religions agreed very well toge- 
ther and were only disturbed by the inroads of 
Kurds who came down from the mountains to 
plunder m the plains. The exports and imports 
of Salmas before the war amounted to a million 
gold roubles. The exports consisted of wax, almonds, 
skins and cattle The Russo-Turkish fighting and 
the period of trouble that followed the war from 
1918 onwards have seriously affected the prospe- 
rity of SalmSs. 

CahrlV, the administrative centre of the moun- 
tainous region inhabited by the Kurds, is a little 
fortress built on a rock rising up in the centre 
!)f the gorge of the Zala-Cai (see the photograph 
in E. G. Browne, Nuqtatu ’ l-Kaf , 1910) In 1828 
Cahrlk was occupied by the Russians In 1848 
the Bab [q. v ] was imprisoned there before his 
execution at Tabriz. At this date the goveinor 
of Cahrlk was YahyS Khan, brother-in-law of Mu- 
hammad Shah After the assassination of his son 
Timur Kh&n, Cahrlk was occupied by the 'Awdoi 
Kurds. This clan belongs to the great tribe of 
Shekkak, which occupies both sides of the Persian- 
Turkish frontier here. According to the Awdoi, 
their ancestors came from DiySrbakr to Urmiya 
towards the middle of the xvn'h century The 
tomb of their chief Isma'il Agha (on the Nazlu 
Cal) is dated 1231 (1816) His son, c AlI Khan, 
seized Cahrlk in 1864. 'I he son of c All Khan, 
Dja c far Agha, a bold bandit, was put to death at 
Tabriz in 1905 by order of the governor-general 
His younger brother Isma c il (known as Simko) 
played a considerable part in the troubled politics 
of these marches. In 1918 the Nestorian patriarch 
was assassinated at Kuhna Shahr in an encounter 
provoked by Simko’s men. In 1922 a Persian 
military force drove Simko back into Turkey. 

Among the antiquities of Salm&s there should 
be noted* 1) the Khaldic (Urartaean) buildings 
discovered by Ker Porter ( Tiavels , li. 60) on the 
hill of Zindpr Kal c a near the village of Tamar, 
2) a bas-relief (Sassanian) on the rock of Plr Ca 3 usb, 
representing Galerius, Narses and Tiridates (Ker 
Porter, ibid . ; Flandm and Coste, iv., PI. 204 — 
205) or, according to another explanation, Arda- 
ghlr-i P&pah 5 n and his son Shapur ( Jackson, Persia 
Past and Present , p. 81 ; Sarre, Iran. Felsreliefs , 
p. 246); 3) The fortress of Giiwerfcin Kal c a (“for- 
tress of the pigeons”) on the rocks, sometimes 
forming a peninsula and sometimes an island in 
the lake of Urmiyah. Some parts of G.-K. may 
date from the Khaldic period. N. Khanykoff in 
1852 discovered there a fragment of a Muslim in- 
scription of a certain Abtt Nasir Husain Bahadur 
Kh&n (the newspaper Kavkaz , Tiflis 1852, N°. 22, 
23); 4 ) The brick tower near Kuhna Shahr Its 
inscription dated about 700 (7xx) and deciphered by 
Max van Berchem attributes its erection to Mlrf 
Khatun, daughter of ArghUn Aka. The last named 
is known as governor of Khoras&n in the time 
of HUlagH and Abak& (cf. Lebmann-Haupt, Mate - 


rialien zur altesten Gesch. Armentens , Abb. G. W. 
Gott ., New Series, ix. 158 — 159; photograph in 
Lehmann-Haupt, Armemen etnst und jetzt ', p. 320). 

Bibliography. Ritter, Erdkunde , ix. 2, 
956 — 962, Marquart, Eranlahr , s. v., p. IlOj 
Adonts, Armenia v epohhu I us t ini ana ^ St. Peters- 
burg 1908, p. 223; Col. Cirikov, Putevoi jour- 
nal 184Q — $2, St. Petersburg 1875, P* 489; 
E Bor£, Correspondance et memoir es d'un vo- 
yage ur en Orient , Pans 1840, 11. 59, 255; O. 
Blau, Vom Urmiah-See nach dem Wan- See, Peter- 
mann’s Mitteilungen, 1863, p. 201 — 210; H. 
Hyvernat and P. Miiller-Simonis, Du Caucase 
au Golfe Perstque , Paris and Lyon 1892, p. 
1 18, 1 56, MaximoviC-Vasilkovski, Otceto poyezdke 
po Zapad. Persti , Tiflis 1903, ii. 17 — 29; V. 
Minorsky, Nasclemc pogramc . okrugov , in the 
Matenaly po Vostoku , Petrograd 1915, p. 474 sqqr, 
do , Kela-shtn etc. in the Zap ,191 7, xxiv 190 sqq. 

(V. Minorsky) 

SALSABlL is the name of a fountain in 
Paradise, mentioned only once m the Korean, 
m Sura lxxvi. 18. The passage runs: “And 
there shall they (the just) be given to drink of 
the cup tempered with ginger, from the fount 
therein whose name is Salsabil”. 

Grammarians differ as to the derivation of the 
word. Some refer it to the tuliteral root s-b-l 
while others deuve it from a quinqueliteral root 
of which it is, except in its own feminine form, 
the sole denvative. Some explain it as meaning 
a that which slips or steals ( yansallu ) into the throat”, 
as though the only radical letters were s and / 
The derivation from sal sabilan as m the comment 
sal rabbaka sabilan ila hadhihi * l-'atn is condemn- 
ed as erroneous. The word is explained as meaning 
“easy” or “smooth” (as a beverage), “in which 
is no roughness”, “easy of entrance into the throat”, 
and is applied as an epithet to milk, water and 
wine, but in the Kor 5 an it is understood to refer 
to wine, which will be lawful to Muslims in Paradise. 

Some grammarians take it to be the proper 
name of the fountain, and therefore imperfectly 
declined, without tanwin , but it is given tamvin in 
the verse quoted in order that it may conform with 

* -o~ 

but others understand it as an epithet 

applied to the fountain, and therefore perfectly 
declined, with tanwin. That the conception of 
the word as of a proper name was popular in 
the Muslim community, appears from a tradition 
in Muslim, Haul, N°. 37, where it is said that 
the fountain in Paradise from which the faithful 
will drink is called Salsabil. 

Bibliography. The standard lexica and the 
commentaries on the Korean. (T. W. Haig) 
SALU$ (in al-Hamdani: Khanbat SalQk), an 
ancient city in South Arabia m the dis- 
trict of Khadlr in the Yemen on the site of which the 
village of Habll al-Riyyaba stood in al-Hamd&nfs 
time. In the ruins of the great city of Saluk there 
were found slag-heaps, lumps of gold and silver 
as well as ornaments and coins. It was celebrated 
for the splendid double meshed mail-shirts which 
were manufactured m it. There was also a fine 
breed of dog specially suited for hunting gazelles 
(saluki), which was said to be the result of a cross 
between dogs and jackals, which came from this 
place. To this day, as I am informed by Alois Musil, 
there is a saying among, the Sfeammar Beduins: 
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HU drUki , la lalb wa-la Slilki a He is a bastard, 
not a dog and not a Saluki (hound)”. 

Bibliography al-HamdSnl, §ifat Diazlrat 
al-Arab , ed D. H. Muller, Leiden 1884 — 91, 
P* 78, 79 j c Azim al-Dln Ahmad, Die auf Sud~ 
arabien bczugltchen Angaben N a swan's im Sams 
aUUlum^ Gibb Memorial Series, vol. xxiv., 
Leiden 1916, p. 51, 62, al-Kazwinl, t -Adjl?ib 
aUMakhlUkat ed. Wustenfeld, Gottingen 1848, 
in 29; Yakut, Mtt&am, ed. Wustenfeld, ni. 
125, 126; Maraud al-Ittila c , ed. T. G. J. Juyn- 
boll, Leiden 1853, n. 47, al-Bakri, Mifdjam, 
ed. Wustenfeld, Gottingen 1876, 11. 780, 781; 
A. Sprenger, Die alte Geographie Arabiens , Bern 
1875, P* I ^ 5 j W. Schwaizlose, Die Waffen 
der alien Araber , Leipzig 1886, p. 200, 334, 
E. Glaser, Sktzze der Geschichte und Geographie 
Arabiens , ii , Berlin 1890, p. 19; G. Jacob, Alt- 
arabtsches Bedutncnleben , Berlin 1897, p. 26, 

84, 245. (Adolf Grohmann) 

salUl. There are two tribes of this name, 
one South Arabian and a branch of Khuza c a, the 
other Noith Arabian and reckoned to the federation 
of tribes known by the collective name of HawSzin. 
Both tribes appear to have been in little estimation 
and I am in doubt whether the two are not really 
identical as some members are at times reckoned 
either to KhuzS c a or Hawazik. 

1) The branch of Khuza c a had immigrated into 
the Hidjaz at an early date, Arab genealogists 
giving the time as after the break of the dam at 
MaYib , and became custodians of the Ka c ba 
A member of the tube, Abu Ghabshan al-Muh- 
tansh b Hulail b. Salul, sold the key of the 
temple to Kusaiy b. Kinana, through whom 
the custodianship came down to the tribe of 
Kuraish, for a skin of wine This tribe was 
divided into three principal branches Hubshiya, 
c Adi and Hirmiz, the last of which was pro- 
bably very small as no notable persons belonging 
to this clan are mentioned Ifubshiya was divided 
into seveial families, namely Hulail, Kumair, Datir, 
Kulaib and Ghadira. To the first belonged al- 
Muhtarish mentioned above and Kurz b. c Alkama 
who followed the Prophet on his flight from Mekka 
to al-Mqdma as far as the cave where he lost trace 
of him, when he found a spider-web ovei the en- 
trance of the cave. He lived to the time of Mu c awiya 
and it was through his knowledge of the topo- 
giaphy of the countiy that the limits of the Holy 
Territory weie fixed, which have been retained to 
this day Of the family of Kumair was Kablsa b. 
Dhu’aib, who was born in the life-time of the 
Prophet and died in Syiia in 86 a h., and Malik 
b. al-Haitham b c Awf, one of the principal emis- 
saries of the c Abbasids and friend of Abu Muslim, 
who left him m charge of the army when he 
went to see the Caliph al-Mansur and was murdeied. 

2) The tribe descended from Hawazin was named 
after their its maternal ancestor Salul, daughter of 
Dhuhl b ShaibSn, the ancestoi in the male line being 
Murra b. §a c sa c a b. Mu c awiya b. Bakr b. HawSzin. 
They were settled to the East of Mekka They 
were divided into ten clans . ( Amr, Dubai c a, Nahar, 
Suhaim, Qbadira, Udaiya, Dj&bir, Mu c awiya, Djinnl 
and Duhaiy. Of the clan Ghadira were Tmran b. 
Husain, a companion of the Prophet who was sent 
by c Umar I as judge to al-Basra, and the poet 
Kulhaiyir c Azza [q. v.]. To the clan c Amr belonged 
the poets c Abd Allah b. Hammam and al- c Udiair In 
comparing the genealogies of the various members 


| of the tribe Salul not inconsiderable divergencies 
are encountered, Ghadira e.g. occurring in both, 

[ from which it seems safe to infer that, though 
the general membership was known the affiliation 
was more than uncertain in most cases, which 
the ingenuity of the genealogists has not been able 
to bring into one common scheme. The chief 
difficulty was, no doubt, that Salul was the name of 
a woman, not of a man, in spite of the tt Ibn” of 
the genealogists and we have a case of a matriarchy, 
not uncommon in the genealogies of Arab tribes. 

Bibliography Ibn Duraid, Isktikak , ed. 
WUstenfeld, p. 276 sqq ; al-Nuwairf, Nikayat al - 
Arab , ed Cairo, 11. 318 sqq. and 336 ; al-Kalka- 
ghandl, Nthayat al-Arab , ed. Baghdad, p. 199, 
242, 260, 312, 326, al- c Ikd al-Farid, ed. Cairo, 

I 13*6, ii. 53 ; al-Sam^nf, Ansab, ed. Margoliouth, 
Gibb Memorial Series, vol. xx., fol. 304a; Ag]iam , 
ix. 93, xv. 53, Usd al-Ghaba , ed Cairo, 1286 
(passim); Ibn Hadjar, TahdJiib , ed. HaidarSbSd, 
(passim), Wustenfeld, Genealogische Tabellen 
and Register . (F. Krenkow) 

SALUR is the name of one of the tribes of 
the Oghuz which traces its name and origin to 
the eldest son of Dagh Khan, one of the six sons 
of Oghuz Khan; in the texts the orthography 

(it occurs in a Persian Oghuz-nama in 
manuscnpt in my private library) or (. Diwatt 

lu ghat al-Turk, Ta?rikh-i Guzlda) is rarely found; 
the commonest is or As in the case 

of many other lurkish tribes the historical data 
regaiding their ethnology are very scanty and con- 
fused. This much is, however, certain for their 
early history that from the earliest times they 
shared the foi tunes of the other Oghuz tribes, since 
they came from the lands of 111 and of Islgh Gol 
on the banks of the Saihun [q v ] and then mi- 
grated into Transoxama, Kh w anzm and KhorSsSn, 
and finally, at the conquest of Asia Minor, a part 
of the tube settled m Eastern Anatolia (for the 
details see Kopriilu Zade Fu 5 5 d, Turkiye ta^rikht, 
Constantinople 1923, 1. chap. 5) It was from them 
that the Salghand dynasty [q. v.] arose after the 
fall of the Saldjuk empire ( Tdrikh-i Guzlda , Gibb 
Memorial Senes, xiv/i. p 503), the royal poet 
Kadi Burhan al Din [q.v.] was also a descendant 
of the Salur ( c Azlz b Ardashir AstarSbadi, Bazm-u 
Razm , MS. of the Aya Sofia, N°. 3465). Seeing 
that, according to the translation of the Sald/uk - 
ndma , the Salur, who had come into Asia Minor, 
were in the army of Bahram Shah, prince of Er- 
zindjSn, of the family of Mengutek (Houtsma, 
Recueil etc., in. 57), we may conclude that the 
Salur played an important part in the history of 
the SaldjUks of Asia Minor along with the K 5 y! 
Bayandar and Bayat tubes (see the Index to vol. 
tv. of the Recueil andj. Marquart, Ober das Volks - 
turn der Kotnaneti , p. 189 in the Abh . G . HZ., 
new series, vol. xm. N°. 1, Berlin 1914). According 
to a Persian manuscript of the Oghuz-nama in my 
private library, the Karaman-Oghlu [q.v.] belonged 
to the KaramSn branch of the Salur. It is very 
probable that the villages bearing the name Kara- 
manlu in Adharbaidj&n in the Caucasus were origin- 
ally founded by the Salur. Among the solid bodies 
of Turkomans that we find in these regions in the 
vn th century a.h. (al-Nasa’l Htstoirt du Sultan 
Dj elal ed-Dln Manhobirti , transl. Houdas, Paris** 

1895, p. 264, 374, 383) there were certainly these 
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Karamans. After a large part of the Salur had 
migrated westwards, as a result of Saldjfik policy, 
which aimed at dispersing the Oghuz tribes in 
different directions, those who had remained at 
Marw and Sarakhs played a part m later history 
under the general name of Turkomans. In the 
opinion of several scholars a certain number of 
these Salur went between 1380 and 1424, via 
Samarkand, Turfgn and Sou Tcheou, to Si Ning 
where they settled and became the present Salar of 
Kan-Su (it still remains to be ascertained whence 
and when these latter emigrated). The Salur, re- 
duced m number and in strength by these two 
emigrations, became gradually weakened by their 
fighting with the other nomad Turkomans and 
particularly by their continual incursions into 
Persian territory, they finally ceased to be of any 
importance as a lesult of the great losses sustained 
against c Abb5s MirzS, son of Fath c All Shah, during 
the latter’s expedition to Sarakhs in 1831. 

Present state of the Salur. The Salur 
regard themselves as the oldest and noblest of the 
Turkomans who live clustered round Sarakhs and 
scattered along the Russo-Persian frontier near Hari- 
ROd. They are divided into three groups Alavafc, 
Karaman and Anabeleghi; these groups again have 
their subdivisions. Evnewifc gives the following 
divisions . 

YalowaC* 1) Ordouhodja, 2) Daz, 3) Bek-Sakar. 
Karaman: 1) Ougroudjihli , 2) Bek-Ghezen , 

3) Alain. 

Kirahe Agha • 1) Kirahe Aga, 2) Bech Ourouk 
(all these names after the orthogiaphy of the 
R M.M^ Ivi. 66, 67). 

These subdivisions are again divided into clans. 
Their numbers are variously estimated. Dubeux 
puts the number of the Salur around Saiakljs at 
2,000 tents, Petrouchewitch at 3,000, Vdmb^ry at 
5,700 (which is an exaggeration). Recently J. 
Castagn6 has put it at 3,000 tents. 

The number of Muslim Salur in the originally 
Tibetan district of Kan-Su is put at 70,000 (ac- 
cording to Grenard, 50,000) They dwell on the 
right bank of the Yellow River in an area stretching 
from Ourounvou to T’ao-Ho with the little town 
of Sin-Hoa-T’mg or Salar as its centre, on the 
left bank they occupy some villages on a rather 
dangerous and mountainous road between Si-Ning 
and Ho-Tcheou These Turks are readily distinguish- 
ed by their physical type from the other Muslims 
of Kan-Su; they have retained their Turkish 
language. Grenard has published materials concern- 
ing their dialect and has drawn certain conclusions 
from it regarding the origin and time of emigration 
of the Salur but these materials are neither sufficient 
nor reliable. The Salur are Hanafi Sunnis, they 
have always been Na^shbandis and the dhikr gjahrt 
is common among them. They despise the Chinese 
and as a rule are brigands. 

Bibliography (besides the works mentioned 
m the text): A. V£mb£ry, Das Turkenvolk in 
seinen ethnologischm und ethnogra p his c hen Be - 
ziehungen geschildert , Leipzig 1885, p. 398, 399; 
Riza Qouly Khan, Relation de V Ambassade au 
Kharezm,\xz&&. Ch. Schefer, Pans 1876; ElisSe 
Reclus, Geographie Universe lie, vi. 433; Dubeux, 
La Tartane , le Beloutchistan et le Nepal , Paris 
1848, p. 91; A. Burnes, Travels into Bokhara , 
London 1839, 5° — 53 i Grenard, Le Turkestan 
et le Tibet (second part of J. L. Dutreuil de 
Rhms, Mission scientifique dans la Haute Asie , 


Pans 1898), p. 457 sqq.\ Ritter, Erdkunde , vii. 
702 ; J. Castagn6, Russte Slave et Russie Turque , 
in the R.M.M. , lvi , Pans 1923, p. 66 — 67; 
L. Massignon, Annuatre du Monde Musulman , 
first year 1923, p. 268 — 269; J von Hammer, 
Htsfotre de V empire ottoman , Pans 1836 — 1841, 
1. 9—10. (KbiRtlLd ZAde FiPXd) 

SAM (Shem) is regularly given first among the 
sons of Nflh and m the Ktsas al-Anbtya 3 of al- 
Tha ( labl is expressly mentioned as Nuh’s first-born. 
Only one isolated tradition m al-Tabari (ed. de 
Goeje, 1. 196) gives the order Yfifith, Ham, Sam, 
in agreement with a Jewish tradition m the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, Sanhedrin , fol. 69b (cf, however, 
on this the statements m the A hi al-Tawrat of 
al-Tabari, op, at., p. 223). Sam is the favourite 
son of Nuh. He not only shares the paternal 
blessing with Yafith (cf. Genesis , ix. 27) but his 
dying father also appoints him his successor and 
gives him special tasks. His preference is trans- 
mitted to his descendants, they enjoy special 
beauty and prophecy is innate in them. Sam’s 
wife, Salib (Sulaib), was descended, like the wives 
of Nuh’s other sons, from Kain b. Adam and 
bore him four sons, whose names can readily be 
identified with those m Genesis , x 22, whether 
Sam’s fifth son, Aram, had the same mother is 
uncertain. The Arabs are regularly said to be 
Sam’s descendants, frequently the Peisians and 
Romans in addition, sometimes also the Jews. 
When Nuh divided the earth among his sons, he 
allotted “the centic” to S5m, i. e the region 
between the Nile, Euphrates-Tigns and Oxus- 
Jaxartes. Sam himself lived in Mekka. 

Bibliography. al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, see 
Index, al-Dimishki, Cosmographie , ed. Mehren, 
see Index; al-Tha c labi, Ki$a$ al-Anbtya ?, Cairo 
1324, p 38 , al-Kisa^, Ktsas al-Anbtya I 5 , ed 
Eisenberg, 1. 98 — 102. (B. Joel) 

SAM MlRZA, a Persian poet, son of Shah 
Ism5 c il I, bom in 923 (1517), was installed by 
his father as governor of Khorasan undei the 
guardianship of Durmish Khan in the town of 
Herat after it had been relieved from the siege 
by the Uzbeks in 938 (1531). He lebelled m 969 
(1561) against his brother Shah TahmSsp I and was 
thrown into prison and then put to death on the 
accession of Ism5 c ii II in 984 (1576 — 77). Besides 
a few verses that have been preserved, he was 
the compiler of the Tadhkira-i Sami , an anthology 
of contemporaiy poetry, a continuation of Dawlat- 
SfiSh, written in 957 (1550). 

Bibliography * Khondemlr, Habib al-siyar , 
III/iv. 83, 100, 104; Rida kuli-khan, Madjmd c 
al-Fusahd 3 , Teheran 1265, i. 31; Lutf c AlI Beg, 
Ata$h-kade , Bombay 1277, p. 14; Azad, Kha- 
zine-i c A mire, Cawnpore i860, p. 6; Mir Husain 
Dost, Tadhkira , Lucknow 1292 == 1875, p. 148; 
Ch. Rieu, Cat. Pers. MSS., p. 367b; E. G. 
Browne, Hist, of Persian Literature under Tartar 
Dominion, Cambridge 1920, p. 459, 5 °7> 5 ! 4j 
Hammer, Gesch. der schonen Redekunste Persiens, 
P- 379; Silvestre de Sacy, N. E, iv. 273; 

O. Frank, Ober die morgenl. Hss in 

Munchen, p 126; Fltigel, Die arab., pers. und 

turk. Hss zu Wien, 11. 367; A. Krafft, 

Die arab., pers. und turk. Hss zu Wien, 

p. 34. (Cl. Huart) 

SAMA c (de Sacy’s simoL, Grammaire Arabe, 
i. 347, is quite false; cf. Fleischer. Klein Schr ., 
i., p. 260) is an infinitive, like sanv and sim c , of 
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the root s-m- c and means “hearing”, often passing 
into the thing heard, like music and hearing music ; 
also, like tsiima c , “listening” (Lane, Lextcon , pp. 
1427k, 1429k; Ltsan , p. 26 sq)\ it does not occur 
in the Kur 3 fin but it belongs to old Arabic even 
m the meaning, “a singing or musical performance” 
(Lane, p. 1617k under musRar and references there). 
Jn lexicology and grammar it means, with samaH , 
what is leceived on authority, as opposed to 
kiyast “analogical” (de Sacy, loc. cit ., and Lane, 
p. 1429k). In theology it, and sam\ are opposed, 
in the same sense, to *akl, “leason” (Goldziher, 
Die Rtchtungen der isl. Koranauslegung , p. 136 sq., 
166) But its principal technical use is undoubtedly 
in Sufism, m which it means the listening to 
music, singing, chanting and measured recitation 
in order to produce religious emotion and ecstasy 
(7 vadjd) and also such performances by voice or 
instrument. To this on all its sides al-Ghaz5ll has 
devoted a Book of the Ihydl^ the vnith in the 
Sections of Customs, vol. vi., p. 454-end in ed. 
with commentary, Ithaf as-sada , cf. ghazSlI above. 
It has been translated with commentary and ana- 
lysis by I). B. Macdonald in J.R.A.S., for 1901, 2, 
and is the locus classicus in Islam for the whole 
subject of the attaining and controlling of religious 
emotion by such means, on its legal, psychological, 
theological and esthetic sides Al-Ghazzall con- 
siders it both as an advanced mystic and ex- 
perienced ecstatic and as an oithodox Agh c ante 
and Shafihte, and this Book by its subject forms 
the kernel of his Ihya 3 . Al-Hudjwirl, an earlier 
Persian wuter and a theologically moie advanced 
mystic — although still holding to his professed 
oithodoxy — has given to the same subject a 
chapter of his Kashf al-mahdjub , see the trans- 
lation (Gibb Memonal Series, vol. xvii ) by R. A. 
Nicholson, p 393 — 420, see also, Mystics of Is - 
lam and Studies in Islamic Mysticism by the same 
author, both by index t Massignon, La Passion 
d'al-Hallaj , by index and especially p 780, 795 sq 
Al-Kushairl has also given a section to this in 
his Risala , ed. with commentaries of al- c Arusi 
and Zakarlya (Bulak 1920), iv , p. 122 — 146, 
cf. on this passage R. Hartmann, Al-KuthatrVs 
Dai stellung des Sufi t urns , p. 134 — 148 There 
are two vivid descriptions of seances by Rifahte 
danvishes foi samd c in Ibn Battuta’s Travels , Paris 
ed., 11, p 5—7. 

Bibliography has been given above. 

(D. B. Macdonald) 
SAMAD. [See allah, 1. 303a] 
al-SAMAK, fishes There are numerous kinds, 
some so long that one cannot see both ends at 
the same time — a ship had once to wait four 
months till one of these monsters had passed — 
but others are so small that one can hardly see 
them. They breathe water through the covers of 
their gills and do not requite air m order to live . 
air is injurious to them all except flying-fish. 
They are very voracious on account of the cold- 
ness of their temperament and because in them 
the stomach is very near the mouth. Like snakes 
they have great strength in their movements, be- 
cause they have not to distribute their nourish- 
ment over many limbs. Many fishes pair, others 
are produced from sand and slime or decaying 
matter. According to al-Ejghiz, there are migra- 
tory fish, which one only finds at certain periods 
of the year, like migratory birds. Al-Kazwlnl gives 
79 names of fishes and 130 Dairies of birds for Lake 


Menzaleh in his ^A^ib aLMakhlukat (u. 119). 
The eating of fish is permitted by law, in whatever 
way they may have perished or been killed but 
they must not be roasted or eaten alive. Fishes 
are considered to be cold and moist and therefore 
good for people of a hot temperament and they 
fatten the thin. Freshwater fish have many bones 
but have a fine flavour; fishes which live on mud 
are forbidden. If a drunk man smells fish, he 
becomes sober. Eating fish makes one thirsty. 
Al-Razf deals very fully with the cooking of fish 
and their wholesomeness. Wonderful tales are given 
in the 1001 Nights and are also told by al-Darairl. 

Btbhography\ al-KazwIni, '‘A&cLtb al- 
Makhlukat , ed. Wiistenfeld, i. 137; transl. by 
H. Eth6, p. 282, al-Damirl, HaycU al-Hayawan^ 
Cairo 1275, 11 32 sqq , transl. by Jayakar, 11. 

66 sq ; Ibn al-Bait5r, transl. by Leclerc, ii. 285. 

(J. Ruska) 

al-SAMAKATAN, Pisces; the more accurate 
name for the last sign of the Zodiac which is 
usually called al-Hut , the fish. It consists of 38 
stars of which 34 belong to the constellation and 
four lie outside of it (fhartfjuha). The two fishes 
are, according to the usual view, connected by a 
band twisted between their tails, <ruv$eo’poQ vxcvpxloQ. 
This is called al-Rasha f or is described as a thiead, 
&hait, which connects the two fishes m its windings 
£ala tfridf). 

Bibliogf a p h y : al-KazwInl, c A^;a^ib al- 
Mahhluhat , ed Wustenfeld, 1 38; transl H. Eth6, 
p. 79; L. Ideler, Untersuchungen uber den 
Ur sprung und die Bedeutung der Sternnamen , 
p. 202 sqq. (J. Ruska) 

SAMANIDS, a Persian dynasty, descended 
from a certain SSmankhudat The genealogy down 
to Ismahl, the first really independent prince, 
is as follows 





SSmSnkhudSt, who traced his family back to 
the celebrated Bahr&m Cubin, that is to a noble 
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family of Ray (Ibn al-Athlr, ed. Tomberg, vu. 192), the wane and danger threatened from the Saflforids. 
was, as his name shows, lord of the village of But just as it appears from the words of Ibn al- 
SamSn (in the district of Balkh, cf. Hamza Is- Athir that he regards Nasr after the grant of 261 
fahSnl, ed. Gottwaldt, p. 237; Barbier de Meynard, as a de facto autonomous ruler dependent only on 
Diet . geog . . ... de la Perse , p. 297). When Sgman- the c Abb 5 sid government, so Hamza (p. 237) seems 
khud&t had to flee from Balkh, he sought refuge to consider Ismabl the first actual prince (fakanat 

with Asad b. c Abd Allah al-KasiI, governor of wilayat man taliaddama Ismacil mm kibal 

Khurasan (cf. the art. asad, 1. 475). The latter al-Tahtr). In the same year, 261, Nasr appointed 
helped him against his enemies*, Sam&nkhudat then his brother Ismael Wall of Bukhara. In this region 
adopted Islam He called his son after his protector, anarchy reigned, an army sent by Nasr against 
Asad (Narshakhi in Schefer, Descr. .. de Boukhai a, the SaffSrid Ya c kub b. al-Laith had murdered its 
p. 57 sq .). The further stories of SgmankhudSt leader and gone to Bukhara, where the soldiery, 
given in the Tcfrikh-i Guzida (apud Schefer, 0 c , after Nasr’s titftb Ahmad b. c Umar had retired 
p. 99 sq.) are obviously legendary. The story that before them, appointed and deposed rulers as they 
his ambition was aroused at the recital of a cer- pleased (so Ibn al-Athlr). Narshakhi (p. 76) speaks 
tain verse was only later transferred to him from of an invasion of the Kh w arizmls (Rabl c II, 260 = 
another connection (Gibb Mem. Ser , xi. 26, 123 sq.) 874) when great devastation was wrought in Bukhara. 
The Tc?rikh-i Guzida also says that Samankhudat The leader of the Kh w auzmls, Husain b. Tahir 
gained possession of AshnSs. al-TVl, was soon forced to take to flight, but the 

Asad b. SamSnkhudat had four sons, who seem disturbances went on as before. Then the Fal^lh 
to have played a part in the political history of AbU c Abd Allah b Abl Hafs appealed to Nasr to 
the eastern Caliphate even in the time of al- send a governor to restore order. He sent Isma c il; 
Rashid. The future Caliph al-Ma°mun is said to according to Narshakhi, by the first Friday of the 
have ordered the sons of Asad to assist the com- month of Ramadan, 260 (June 26, 874), the name 
mander-in-chief Harthama against the rebel Rafi c of Ya c kub b. Laith was replaced in the khutba in 
b. Laith and the Samanids were able to ai range Bukhara by that of Nasr The Samanid soon ren- 
an agreement between Harthama and Rafi c (Nar- dered harmless, although by perfidious means, the 
shakhl, p. 74). In any case, when al-Ma 3 mun sue- KhandjI Husain b. Muhammad, whom IsmSfil en- 
ceeded his father, he commanded Ghassan b c Abbad, countered in Bukhara. IsmS c ll cleared the robbers 
whom he appointed governor of KhurSsan, to give out of Bukhara, defeated Husain b. Tahir of 
the sons of Asad posts in the administration Kh w 5 rizm and forced the turbulent Bukhara aristo- 
[Narshakhi, p. 75, cf Ibn al-Athfr, vn 192, cracy to obedience He further sought to strengthen 
Hamza al-Isfahani, p. 237). In 204 (819) Ghassan his position by an alliance with Rafi c b. Harthama, 
appointed Nuh b. Asad to Samarkand, Ahmad to lord of Khurasan. The latter also handed over to 
Farghana, Yahya to al-Shash and Ushrusana and him the administration of Khurasan (Ibn al-Athlr 
[lyas to Herat. When later, Tahir b al-IIusain vn 193) This must have been shortly before 
became governor of Khurasan, he confirmed these the outbreak of war between Isma c il and Nasr 
ippomtments. The Samanids were thus a kind of (272 = 885/886) for it was only in 271 that Mu- 
>ub-governors of the Tahmds. An older source, hammad b Tahir was appointed governor of 
Hamza al-Isfahani, only briefly states that Nuh Khurasan by the Caliph al-Mu c tamid in place of 
>pent some years at the court of al-Ma 5 mun and c Amr b. al-Laith, whereupon Muhammad installed 
that the latter then appointed him over Ma wara 3 Rsfi c b Harthama as his deputy there (Ibn al-Athir, 
ll-Nahr nun kibal al-fahiriya (237) The first of vn 290) The power of the S 3 m 5 mds was by then 
the brothers to die was lly 5 s; his death took so well established that these events in KhurSsan 

place in the reign of c Abd Allah b. Tahir. The did not affect their position in the least. Isma c il’s 

latter allowed Ilyas’s son Muhammad to succeed treaty with Rafi c b Harthama was an offensive 
Ins father m Herat (Ibn al-Athlr, vu. 193). alliance against Nasr. In the first war, which broke 

But this branch of the family is of less 1m- out in 272 (Narghakhi gives as the cause that 

portance than the line of Ahmad from which the Ism 5 c Il had not paid the annual tribute promptly; 
SamSnid dynasty was descended. When Nuh, who Ibn al-Alhir speaks in general terms of mtngues), 
>eems to have been a loyal servant of the Tahinds — Rafi c did not distinguish himself as an ally Hamwaih 
le had aided c Abd Allah b. Tahir at the instigation b c Ali, a general of Ismael’s, seems to have induced 
>f the Caliph al-Mu c tasim to entrap in infamous him to work for a lapprochement between Nasr 
ashion al-Hasan b al-Afshin, son of the famous and IsmS c il rather than for a vigorous campaign 
general of the Turks who had fallen from favour (Ibn al- Athir, vn. 194). Peace was soon concluded 
al-Tabari, in. 1307 sq) — had died without heirs, between the two brothers. The war was renewed 
rahir b. c Abd AllSh gave his governorship in in 275 (888) and ended in favourj of Isma c ll. The 
Transoxania to the brothers Yahya and Ahmad, latter captured Nasr, but was politic enough to 
\hmad is praised in later sources for his unselfish- send him back to Samarkand with the honours 
less and other fine qualities (Ibn al-Athlr, vii. befitting his suzerain. There Nasr reigned till his 
192) m the fashion usual among eastern historians, death m 279 (892) (al-Tabari, ni. 2133) while 
vhen dealing with the founder of a dynasty. Ahmad Isma'il remained as his brother’s naftb in Bukhara, 
vas succeeded in the governorship of Transoxania until he succeeded him on the throne. Isma c il is 
)y the eldest of his seven sons, Nasr (we hear no regarded the first proper ruler (amir) of the dynasty, 
nore of Yahya; perhaps he died before Ahmad, The list is as follows: 

Hamza al-Isfahan! only knows of Ahmad as sue- Isma c ll b. Ahmad . . . 279 — 295 (892 — 907) 

lessor to NQh). From 261 (874/75) onwards Nasr Ahmad b Isma 0 !! . . . 295 — 301 (907 — 913) 

:an be regarded as an independent piince; in that Nasr b. Ahmad .... 301 — 331 (913 — 943) 

rear he was granted Transoxania as a fief direct Nuh I b. Nasr .... 331 — 343 (943 — 954) 

rom the Caliph (al-Tabari, in. 1889; cf. Ibn al- c Abd al-Malik I b. Nuh . 343 — 350 (954 — 961) 

Uhlr, vii. 193); the star of the Tahirids was on Mansur I b. Nuh . . . 350 — 365 (961 — 976) 
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NUh II b. Mansur . . . 365 — 387 (976 — 997) 
MansUr II b. Nulj . . . 387 — 389 (997—999) 
c Abd al-Malik II b. NOh . 389 (999) 

By the time Ismfi'll (cf. above, li. 545 sq.) died, 
he had considerably extended his kingdom, in 
addition to Transoxiana and KhurSsSn, which had 
come to him after the overthrow of the Saffarid 
c Amr (see the above article) He was, so far as 
we can judge, one of the ablest rulers of his dy- 
nasty, energetic but unsciupulous. His loyalty to 
the c Abb5sids is, however, commemorated (Nar- 
shakhi, p. 90) and, indeed, the SamSmds always 
professed, outwardly at least, this sentiment, if 
c UtbI is right when he says that only the princes 
of this dynasty bore the title wait arnirt 'l-no?- 
ininin (m Schefer, Description , p. 160). Anecdotes 
of lsma c Il’s piety and philanthropy are given in 
Ibn al-Athir, vii. 194 sq ., vm. 4 sq . 

Under the second prince, Ahmad, there already 
appears a factor, which contributed not a little to 
the decline of the dynasty, namely the mutinous 
and ambitious spirit of the notables. Even at his 
accession Ahmad was forced to put his uhcle 
Ishak m prison ; another noble, Bars al-Kab!r, 
who had considerable sums in his keeping, fled 
to Baghdad. The new Amir seems in other re- 
spects to have been of a resolute character. Ibn 
al-Athir (vm 89) attributes to him a sound judg- 
ment and the knowledge of men indispensable in 
a king Narshakhi emphasises his justice, it is 
only in a later compilation that we find him un- 
favourably criticised (in Schefer, Description , p. 
98). In 298 (910/91 1) Ahmad’s general, al-Husam 
b. ‘'All, conqueied Slstan; among the leaders of 
this expedition was Slmdjur al-Dawati, the an- 
cestor of the powerful family that held the gover- 
norship of Khurasan under the Samanids Sistun 
was at that time m the hands of a SaffSnd, al- 
Mu c addal b. c All b. LaiLh. The latter was defeated 
and sent to Baghdad along with a former ghulam 
of c Amr b. al-Laith, who was taken prisoner in 
Fais. But the conquest of the country was not 
final. In 300 (912/13) a rebellion broke out, 
stirred up by the Khandp Muhammad b. Hurmuz 
in favour of a Saffarid pretender, c Amr b. Ya c kOb 
b. Muhammad b. c Amr b. al-Laith. Al-Husam b. 
c AlI again conquered Slstan for the Samfinids, 
but further troubles broke out after Ahmad’s 
death. In 301 (91 3/914) the governor of Tabaii- 
stin was driven out by an c Alid; shortly after 
the receipt of this news Ahmad was murdered 
by some of lus ghulatn' s (Ibn al-Athir, vm. 46, 

52, 58)- 

In this we may see the hand of those notables 
who, for one reason or another, were tiled of the 
strong hand of the Amir, Significant also are the 
words which aie put in the mouth of Ahmad’s 
son Nasr (Ibn al-Athir, vm. 58). That Ahmad, as 
later compilations report, showed so much favour 
to learned men that the ghu lam's became jealous 
is probably an invention (Schefer, Description , 
p. 92, cf. IOl). 

The detailed histories of the succeeding rulers 
will be found in the articles on them ( c apd al- 
MALIK, MANSUR, NASR, nUh). The following is 
a general account of the dynasty, the capital of 
which was Bu&hKrS from the time of Ism& c il. The 
kingdom of the Samanids, which giew out of a 
subordinate governorship in Transoxania, comprised 
in the period of its greatest extent Slst5n, Kirman, 
Diurdifin. Ray and TaharistUn* m addition to 


Transoxania and Khurasan. The reign of Nasr b. 
Ahmad, the patron of RUdakI, marks the zenith 
of the dynasty (301 — 331)1 not so much on account 
of the imposing personality of the ruler (in this 
respect he was far inferior to Ismail) as on account 
of the fact that after his death the decline of the 
kingdom begins to make itself apparent. The same 
factors, as had proved fatal to older IrSnian dy- 
nasties, the turbulence of the notables (in this case 
the military aristocracy) and the danger from the 
northern nomads, the Turkish tribes, increased in 
strength when powerful figures like Ism5 c Il and 
Ahmad no longer sat on the throne and finally 
brought about the catastrophe. No sooner was 
Ahmad dead than his uncle IshSk contested the 
throne with his son Nasr; Nuh I had to defend 
his throne against his relative Ibrahim b. Ahmad. 
From the reign of the last-named prince dates the 
rise of AlptCgin, who later seized Ghazna, when he 
had been removed by MansUr I from the governor- 
ship of Khurasan and replaced by Abu ’l-Husain 
SlmdjGr, and became the founder of the Ghaznawid 
dynasty (cf. the article alptegin). The war, waged 
with little success against the Buyids and ended in the 
reign of Mansur I, contributed as little to increase 
the prestige of the dynasty at home or abroad. Things 
did not improve under Nuh II. He tried in vain 
to put down the rebellious governor of Slstan, 
Khalaf b. Ahmad. Abu ’l-Husain SlmdjUr, whom 
he had relieved from the governorship of Khura- 
san and sent against Khalaf, made common cause 
with the lattei. This was the beginning of a 
series of troubles which did not cease with the 
death of Abu ’l-Husain; his son, Abu c All Slm- 
djUr, was an equally faithless subject, who finally 
incited the Turkish prince Bughra Khfin [q. v.] 
against the Samanid kingdom. The Turks, who 
had not only been defeated by Ismail but had had 
the war carried into their own territory (al-Ta- 
bari, 111. 2138, 2249), now came to the front 
again. The days of IsmS c il were past, however. 
Nuh’s armies were defeated — one of his generals 
played the traitor — and he himself had to flee. 
Only the premature death of the Turkish leader 
enabled the Samanid to return to his capital in 
a short time again. F& 3 ik, the general, who was 
said to have allowed himself deliberately to be 
beaten by the Turks, made an alliance with AbU 
c Ali SimdjUr, with the object of driving Nuh from 
tha throne The Amir, who could not trust the 
nobles, appealed for assistance to the Ghaznawids, 
who agreed to help him. Nuh’s two opponents 
were forced to seek refuge with the BOyid Fakhr 
al-Dawla. The governorship of KhurSsSn was given 
by Nuh to the Ghaznawid Subuktegm; the latter 
and his son Mahmud received m addition the 
titles Nasir al-Din and Saif al-Dawla (384 = 994). 
The war with the rebels continued till AbU c AlI 
met his death and Fsftk escaped to the Turkish 
ruler Nasr b. c AlI Ilek KhSn (cf above, 11. 465 sq .). 
War with the Turks did not result on this occasion; 
it was agreed that Fa’ik should receive the governor- 
ship of Samarkand. The brief reign of MansUr II 
was similar in its course. Ilek KhSn, with whom 
some members of the military aristocracy had made 
an arrangement, conquered BukhSra and drove out 
MansUr. With the help of FS 3 ^, Man§Ur was soon 
able to return. A quarrel broke out between Abu 
’1-KSsim Slmdjur and BektUzUn over the governor- 
ship of KhurSsSn; MahmUd of Ghazna also inter- 
vened, but the definite conquest of KhurSsSn bv 
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the Ghaznawids did not yet take place. Mansur 
was deposed by Fa 3 ik and Bektiizun and blinded. 
His brother, c Abd al-Malik, was put upon the 
throne. MahmUd now intervened. He drove c Abd 
al-Malik out of Khurasan and conquered it. On 
these events and occupation of Transoxania in the 
same year 389 (999) by Ilek Kh 5 n, when c Abd 
al-Malik was taken prisoner, cf. above, i. 5o a . Here 
the dynasty ends; on the fate of one member of 
the family, who was earned off by the Turks, 
Isma c fl b. NQh al-Muntasir, see above, ii. 546a 
More important than the political history of the 
SSmamds, which is very similar to that of other 
Oriental dynasties, is another aspect of their rule 
which can only be briefly touched on here. Not 
only did learning flourish under the aegis of this 
house (one thinks, for example, of Bal c ami, the 
translator of al-Tabari’s chronicle; cf. above, 1. 
613 sq.) but it is from this epoch that modern 
Persian literature takes its rise. It is sufficient to 
recall a name like Rfldaki; Firdawsi also began 
writing in the Samanid period. It may be mentioned 
as a curiosity that one of these rulers himself, 
Mansur II, has left poetical fragments (cf. c Avvfi, 
Lubab , ed. IJrowne, 1. 23). 

Bibliography' Hamza al-Isfahani, ed. 
Gottwaldt, p. 236 sqq (down to c Abd al-Malik 
I); al-Tabari, Index under proper names, down 
to 301 A. H.), lbn al-Athlr, ed. Tornberg, Index 
of proper names, al-Gardizi, 7 .am al-Akhbar 
(cf. ii 137; extracts in Barthold, Turkestan , not 
available to me), Description topographique et 
histonque de Boukhara par Moh Nerchakky , 
ed. by C. Schefer, Paris 1892 (contains Nar- 
shakhfs Ta'rikh-t Bukhara m an abbreviated 
Persian version with a continuation and the 
history of the SSmSnids from al-Kazwinf s Tcdrlkh-i 
Guzida , a Persian translation of the sections re- 
lating to the Samanids in c Utbl’s TcdiikK-i Yamini , 
which found its way into a later compilation, 
etc.); Dcfr6mery, Histoxre des Samanid es par 
Mirkhond \ Pans 1845. (V. F. BOchner) 

SAMARITANS. The Samaritans were in all 
probability the very first nation to come under 
the sway of the Arabic conquest and under the 
domination of Islam, a domination which lasted 
uninterrupted for centuries. Slender as the contact 
had been between the dwellers in Nablus and the 
Western World throughout the period of Roman 
and Byzantine rule, they were now entirely cut 
off from any further intercourse and became practi- 
cally an isolated island m the sea of Arabic civili- 
sation. It is of symptomatic interest to follow up 
the now all-embracing influence and to draw some 
conclusions pertinent to the problem of the character 
and depth of the influence which one culture 
is alleged to have exercised upon the other We 
have on the one hand the rise of a new culture 
from the desert and on the other an apparently 
stagnant literary life which is now stirred, and we 
have therefore every reason, as it seems, to anti- 
cipate some traces of such an influence This is a 
point of no mean importance as it has almost 
become a dogma to assume that whatever parallel 
is found in two literatures of which one is Arabic, 
the priority and originality belong to the Arabic 
whilst the other does nothing but borrow. It is 
forgotten, however, that the Arabs were the last 
of the eastern nations to appear on the horizon 
*of civilisation and culture; they were the last 
and did not originate much at the beginning. On 


the contrary, they were simply the heirs of hoary 
civilisations; true they were eager to enter upon 
that rich inheritance and quickly added to it. But 
the way in which they succeeded in adopting and 
assimilating the older civilisations is a proof of 
similar adaptability in any earlier peuod, however 
scanty the literary data may be. Still the desire of 
ascribing to the Arabs all initiative and originality 
has greatly obscuied or impeded such investigations; 
the syncretislic character of the Korean alone should 
suffice to prove this adaptability. No one doubts 
the multiple origin of Muhammad’s sources of in- 
formation and Jewish and Christian influences have 
been freely recognised The greater familiarity with 
these literatures favoured such conclusions, whilst 
one might say that complete ignorance of matters 
Samaritan favoured the prejudice on behalf of the 
Arabs. Insufficient knowledge of Samaritan tiadi- 
tions and literature prevented the suggestion of 
any possible influence from that quarter. Added 
to this was the aforementioned assumption that 
if anything were found in the Samaritan similar or 
akin to Islamic tradition and practice, the Samaritan 
must have borrowed fiom the formei. Recent in- 
vestigations of the remnants of Samaritan liteiature, 
however, have shown that this liteiature represents 
a tradition which is at least a thousand years older 
than Muhammad and which contains wntings going 
back to the first centuries before and after the 
Christian Era The Samaritans are characterised 
by complete fossilisation and a fixed determination 
not to change or alter anything. No difference 
of importance can be discovered between the teach- 
ing and practice of the first centuries and those 
of relatively modern times, their whole strength 
rested in this immutability and in their lmper- 
viousness to outer influences. Continuity of life in 
one spot and continuity of worship warrant the 
assumption of reliability of tradition, and if, as 
will be seen, a strong similarity will be detected 
between Aiabs and Samaritans in some important 
points, the presumption is justified that the Sama- 
ritan tradition is the older and the Muhammadan 
the later, these having borrowed it from the 
Samaritans. 

The numbeis of the Samaritans m olden times 
and the position which they occupied have been 
greatly underrated They were the representatives 
of the Northern Tribes and were scattered m large 
numbers throughout the Babylonian and Persian 
Empires and moieover were always found side by 
side with the Jews By their doctrinal opposition 
to the Jews they formed as it were a bridge be- 
tween the latter and othei heterodox movements. 
Sufficiently Jewish by their strict adherence to the 
Law of Moses, they yet rejected the Piophets and 
withheld their allegiance fiom the house of David. 
They were the first to accuse the Jews of tampering 
with the Holy Scriptures, an accusation which was 
afterwards taken up by Christian, Muhammadan 
and Gnostic sects For the Samaritans to have 
changed a single jot or tittle of their dogma, to 
have modified their form of prayer, or to have 
introduced new angelological view's and tenets was 
a sheer impossibility, only a new sect separating 
itself from the older stem could have ventured 
upon such changes thereby justifying the separation. 

Theie were indeed sects among the Samaritans 
but as far as can be ascertained from the in- 
formation which can be gleaned from Samaritan 
Chronicles they belong tp a penod centuries older 
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than the date of Isl&m and have nothing in common 
with it. One cannot, therefore, insist too strongly, 
that generally speaking and for the older period, 
the Samaritans owe nothing to Islam and that the 
indebtedness lies rather with the latter. 

The conquest of Palestine by the Arabs must 
have been hailed with joy by the Samaritans; it 
freed them from the vindictive and tyrannical perse- 
cution of the Byzantine rulers and the Church. 
The darkest period for the Samaritans was from the 
time of Hadrian, who, as stated by them, destroyed 
their literature, down to the period when the Arabs 
put an end to the Christian domination. The re- 
lation between the new rulers and the Samaritans 
seems to have been one of friendly intercourse, 
freedom of faith and liberty of action were granted 
to them on the stiength of documents purporting 
to have emanated from Muhammad himself and 
corroborated by c AlI b. Abl Talib, 

The very words of these documents are given by 
Abu ’ 1 -Fath in his Arabic-Samaritan chronicle, 
the genuineness of which has never been disputed. 
In any case they seem to have been a source of 
protection to the Samaritans for many centuries. 
It was only the fanatical intervention of some of 
the local governors which caused some temporary 
loss and trouble. On the whole the relations re- 
mained friendly, for besides the documents the 
Samaritans also belonged to the “tolerated” religions. 
There is a story lelated by Abu ’ 1 -Fath in con- 
nection with the granting of these documents. 
According to him, three wise men, astiologers, had 
seen that Muhammad would arise and would succeed. 
One was a Jew, one was a Christian and one was 
a Samaritan. All three went to Muhammad to 
foretell his future greatness. He was much im- 
pressed, accepted their prognostications gratefully 
and was able to induce the Jew and the Christian 
to embrace his faith. The Jew was the famous 
Ka c b al-Ahbar and the Chnstian Ab Samlya The 
Samaritan, however, refused to embrace the new 
faith and was able to impress Muhammad more 
than the others by telling him that he had a 
blemish between the shoulders, like that of a leprous 
man. Out of gratitude for the prophecy, Muhammad 
granted Tiberty of life and freedom of conscience 
to the Samaritans. This document, written by Mu- 
hammad, was corroborated by c Ali b. Abf Talib. 
The name of the Samaritan was Sassata (?), who 
afterwaids assumed the name of Kabasa, being the 
ancestor of the family of Kabasi on whom more 
later on. These thiee persons typically repiesent 
the three faiths which contributed to the shaping 
of Islam. 

How much did the Samaritans conti ibute? The 
claim now put forward on behalf of the Samaritans 
is a novel one and only a few points will be se- 
lected where a proof of Samaritan origin can be 
advanced. This proof consists of showing that the 
Samaritan dogmas 01 principles rest directly on a 
sentence found m the Pentateuch. Their contribution 
may sound exaggerated but it will not be found 
so when caiefully investigated. 

I start with the well-known Muhammadan pro- 
clamation of faith: u La tlaka ilia Wlah ”* “There 
is no God but Allah”. This corresponds as closely 
as religious doctrines will allow to the Samaritan 
formula repeated over and over again by Maikah 
and his contemporaries, c Amram Dara and Nana. 
ttah illn that?' (ni. according to their pro- 


the Samaritan as well as to the Jew, the Unity of 
God was the fundamental principle as was also 
the case with Muhammad who proclaimed AllSh 
as the real God in contradistinction to the heathen 
gods. The name of Allah was the chief element 
and decisive factor of the new faith and had there- 
fore to be chosen instead of E^Sd. The above 
mentioned Samaritan writers belong to the third or 
fourth centuries, two or three centuries before 
Islam. There cannot be any question of interpola- 
tion, as the formula appears so frequently and is 
so interwoven with the contents that it forms an 
integral part of the poems It is also found in 
the “Prayer of Joshua”, which is unquestionably 
one of the oldest Samaritan hymns and which 
stands in close connection with that ancient Sama- 
ritan Book of Joshua of which so little is known 
and to which reference will be made later on. 
The Samaritans assume the origin to be known 
and the occasion when these prayers were uttered. 
But whatever the date may be which can be as- 
signed to it, there cannot be any doubt that the 
Prayer of Joshua must be older than Markah and 
probably only a little less old than the Ertsira or 
Opening Prayer ^ 

We also have in the Ertsira the proclamation: 
“there is no God but one”, and the reference to 
the Biblical passage upon which it principally rests 
(Deut , iv. 39), where the Samaritan adds at the 
end milcbado meaning “none else beside him”, i.e. 
there is no God but that one. 

Further the very first word of the Kor 5 an is 
Bismillah , “in the name of God”. A special value 
has been attached to this formula and it has been 
used by Muhammadans for all and every religious 
function. In fact every religious action begins with 
it. It is not an invocation of God direct but a call 
on His most powerful and efficacious Name This 
is part of Jewish and Samaritan mysticism and 
lies at the root of most of the magical speculations 
and conjuiations of the ancient world. Only through 
Jewish or Christian, but more especially Samaritan 
influences could Muhammad have obtained that 
knowledge, and then used this formula as he did, 
placing it at the very beginning of the Kor 3 an. 
The Samaritans derive it fiom Deut., xxxii. 3, 
where they read . Kt beshetn Adonat ekra , “For 
I call on the name of the Lord” — The Sama- 
ritan reading beshem instead of shem^ as the Jews 
read, approximates this form to the Arabic bts- 
mtlldh — and this phrase occurs over and over 
again during prayer and in fact proceeds every 
othei portion, even the Ensjra . Markah has devoted 
a special poition of his Commentary to it and 
Kabasi has written a special treatise (see below). 

Now as it stands m the Arabic, it is quite 
abrupt; it has no end and no connection with the 
form of invocation. What does it mean? “In the 
name of God the All-merciful.” There is no verb 
to complete the sentence and it is not sufficient 
to appeal merely to the imagination. 

It becomes intelligible, however, if compared 
with the parallel Samaritan invocation “In the 
name of God we begin and finish”, or, according 
to the variant* “In the name of God we begin 
and prosper”. This form is the one constantly in 
use among the Samaritans; it stands at the head 
of the Ktnosh which contains the collection of 
the most ancient prayers and hymns, it stands at 
the head of the ancient phylactery and is at every 
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became abbreviated through its constant use and 
reached Muhammad in this form, in which the 
second part was so well known and understood 
that it was omitted. But it is really the beginning 
of a formula without the completion of which it 
has no real meaning. And even so, it rests upon 
a theory new to the Muhammadan world, i.e. the 
mystic nature of the Name of God. 

I do not wish to discuss here the other words, 
the attribute “ All-merciful”, which corresponds 
to the Samaritan duplication of the same word 
in order to express the superlative. Rahum ha - 
rehumtm , just like the Arabic. Let us rather turn 
to the Fattha itself, also a kind of succinct Con- 
fession of Faith. We do not find any such con- 
fession standing fct the head of prayers or of any 
religious liturgical books among Jews or Christians; 
a comparison with the Christian Paternoster misses 
the point. It has nothing m common with it, 
either m form or in contents. But if we turn to 
the Samaritan we find precisely the same practice. 
Reference has already been made to that Opening 
Prayer called by the Samaritans Ettftra. It is a 
more elaborate Confession of Faith, a prayer for 
Divine Protection which is said silently It con- 
tains the principal doctrines of the Samaritans 
and begins with the words. Arnadti katnekha al 
fatah tahatnekha , “I stand before Thee at the 
gate of Thy mercy”. Fatah = Fattha , Opening 
or Gate, and thus the very word * fatah” stares 
us in the face Standing by itself it might be 
looked upon as a mere coincidence, but taking it 
together with the other declaiations in the Ertstra 
and the fact that it occupies the same prominent 
position as has been assigned to the F&tiha, this 
must be something more than mere coincidence. 

In the Enpra there is also the Ktbla or turning 
in prayer to the Sacred Mountain. True the di- 
rection towards the Sanctuary was also known 
among the Jews. Daniel (iv. io) turns three times 
towards Jerusalem when bending his knees in 
prayer. With the Samaritans, however, it is a 
fundamental dogma forming part of their religious 
practice, in as much as the worship on Mt Ga- 
rizim was the principal difference between them 
and the Jews. Muhammad may have borrowed 
this practice from the Samaritans, like them he 
invested it with a special religious character more 
stringent than the Jews. He also changed the di- 
rection when he broke with the Jews showing 

thereby the importance he attached to the Ipbla. 

If satfjada, hence mastf/td, are words borrowed 
by the Arabs to designate worship, 1. e. divine 
worship, then, though this word is Aramaic, still 
none the less curiously, the Jews have refrained 

from making any technical use of it for any 

liturgical purpose, nor does it seem to have ob- 
tained the same general acceptance in Syriac. In 
the Samaritan, on the contrary, it is m the En - 
lira and is the standing technical expression for 
“Divine worship”, and occurs over and over again 
in almost every hymn and prayer. 

Of a far greater importance is the parallelism 
between Muhammad and Moses in the conception 
of the Samaritans. He is the Only Prophet and 
is venerated in a manner approaching apotheosis. 
The most important attribute assigned to Moses 
is that of the Only Prophet, Faithful Prophet, 
the Messenger chosen by God to perform the 
miracles and wonders; moreover, there is none 
like him nor wilLthere be until the End of Davs. 


Such a designation is unknown in Jewish literature, 
where Moses is always known as Moshe Rabbenu, 
i. e Moses oqr Teacher or Master. Ha-nabi ha - 
ne^eman or ha-iha/iah is the standing phrase 
among the Samaritans and rests among others on 
the statements often found in the Bible where the 
words “prophet”, “sent” and “sending” occur in 
connection with Moses. The close parallelism 
between this title given to Moses and the corres- 
ponding Rasul Allah attributed to Muhammad 
can be followed down to minute details, but this 
is not the place for such an investigation. 

Special attention must still be drawn to one 
point of extreme value. It is the declaration found 
m the Fattha m the belief in a Day of Requital 
and Punishment. The Samaritans derived it from 
the words in the song of Moses (Deut. xxxii. 35) 
where they read “On the day of Vengeance and 
Reward” ( Uydm ) instead of the Massoretic reading 
“To me belongs vengeance and reward” (/*). The 
Samaritans ascribe great eschatological importance 
to this song. This reading is moreover corro- 
borated by the Septuagmt and is thus of very 

high antiquity. The “Day of Judgment”, no 

doubt, plays a very gieat role in Jewish and 

Christian Eschatology, but, as far as the Jews are 
concerned, it has never been intioduced m any 
formal principle of faith nor is it found in the 
lituigy, whilst with the Samaritans it has assumed 
a capital importance, so much that it forms part 
of the Enitra. Mention may also be made of the 
curious parallel that both Muhammad and the 

Samaritan recognise practically four angels only 
who form the celestial hierarchy; the names are 
somewhat different (Gabriel occurring in both) but 
there is the coincidence that they are limited to 
four Jewish and Christian angelology was ever 
so much richer at the time of Muhammad. 

In view of what has been said before I am 
giving here a slightly abbreviated translation of 
the hniira , particularly of the portion affected by 
this investigation 

“I stand before Thee at the gate of Thy mercy, 
O Lord my God and God of my fathers, to recite 
Thy praises and Thy numerous greatnesses ac- 
cording to this my strength I, the poor and weak 
one, I know this day and I have taken it to my 
heart that Thou art the Lord God in the heavens 
above and in the earth beneath and there is none 

else beside Him Blessed be Thy holy name 

for ever. There is no God but One. O Lord, we 
will not worship any one but Thee for ever, and 
we will believe only m Thee for ever and in 
Moses, Thy Prophet, and in Thy Writing of Truth 
and in the place of Thy worship, Mount Garizim^ 
Bethel, the mountain of rest and inheritance and 
of the s&ekma (sanctuary), and in the Day of 
Punishment and Reward. Ehye ai&er Ehye . The 
Lord is our God, the Lord is One alone. How 
great is His goodness and mercy. I stand in Thy 
hands. I pray for Thy mercy and loving kindness, 
and I speak: “O my Lord’” with my heart and 
with my soul.” , 

If we now compare the first part of the Fattha 
we shall find that it runs as follows: “Praise be 
to God, the Lord of all creatures, the most Merci- 
ful, the King of the day of judgment. Thee do 
we worship and of Thee do we beg assistance.” 
The parallelism between these two forms of prayer 
is so striking that one must be dependent upon 
the other. In both the 'same fundamental doermaa 
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are proclaimed and in language they are similar 
to one another. There cannot be any question 
which of these two is the more ancient and there- 
fore the original. The Samaritans did not wait one 
thousand years and more in order to formulate 
their prayer and Confession of Faith; moreover, 
it rests m every detail upon the words of Scripture 
to which distinct reference is made. Again almost 
every one of these principles is found repeated 
over and over again in Markah and in the most 
ancient prayers and hymns in the Samaritan liturgy. 
Not so with Muhammad, who had to have recourse 
to other older forms which he used as patterns and so 
worded that neither Jew, Christian nor Samaritan 
could take umbrage at them; at the same time 
these new principles enunciated by Muhammad 
marked a definite break with the pagan beliefs 
of his contemporaries. 

No less important is the parallelism between the 
Arabic Mahdl and the Samaritan Taheb According 
to Ibn Khaldun, w the whole body of Muslims 
throughout the centuries have held that at the end 
of the age a man of the family of the Prophet 
must appear who will strengthen religion and make 
justice manifest. The Muslims will follow him and 
he will gam possession of the Muslim kingdoms 
and be called al-Mahdl” (Guillaume, Traditions 
of Islam , Oxford 1924, p. 89 sql). So far Ibn 
Khaldun; the rest, which is evidently borrowed 
from Jewish and Christian legends about the 
Messiah and the Antichrist, belongs to a later 
period of tradition. As it stands, the agreement 
between the Mahdl and the Taheb is absolute: 
in both cases he is either the Prophet Redivivus 
or the descendant of Muhammad or of Moses or 
the tribe of Levi. He is the Restorer who will 
bring the people back to the old faith and old 
glory and who will cause the faith to triumph. It 
is a different type from that of the Jewish Messiah 
01 the Chnstian Jesus and he does not descend 
from heaven. He is human born and probably in 
both cases will live only for a short time. 

Another point, the significance of which cannot 
be overestimated, is the fact that Muhammad seems 
to know the Pentateuch and the Psalms only, 
he does* not know any of the prophetic or his- 
torical writings If he had obtained his information 
from the Jews, this ignorance would be very sui- 
pnsing indeed, but if he had it from the Samari- 
tans, it would be quite natural. A knowledge of 
the Psalms may have come to him fiom Jews or 
Christians, although it must not be forgotten that 
the Samaritans also have hymns and psalms of 
their own. Again among the Biblical personages 
Adam, Noah and Abraham are counted as pro- 
phets. No such position is assigned to them, at 
any rate, nor to the first two, by the Jews, whilst 
to the Samaritans Adam and Noah are High 
Priests and in more than one old treatise Adam 
is considered as a Prophet who foretells the future 
Deluge and to whom is entrusted the secret of 
the calendar. 

Among the ceremonies the peculiar forms of 
washing and ablutions which are obligatory before 
prayer are common to Muhammadans and Sama- 
ritans and in the practice of prayer, in the pro- 
strations and in peculiar attitudes etc., Samaritans 
and Muhammadans again show so much similarity 
that a close connection between them cannot be 
denied. We must realise that an Arab who wished 
to become a Muslim had to change entirely his 


mode of life and faith; he had to give up all his 
heathen practices and adopt not only new prin- 
ciples but also new ceremonies and forms of 
prayer. To him everything was new. With the 
Samaritan, however, all his ceremonies were the 
heritage of a long past; to them the slightest 
change meant giving up his faith and forfeiting 
the claim to which his people have clung with 
so much tenacity as being the true keepers of 
the faith. Any deviation from tradition meant 
annihilation, nor was there any reason why they 
should have done so considering they have never 
been forced to abandon their ancient faith; on 
the contrary, they were treated with every pos- 
sible tolerance and even the virulent persecution 
of the Chuich had not been alHe to affect their 
adherence to the old faith and practice. The Jews 
offer an example m point, they have lived for a 
far larger number of centuries in Christian en- 
vironment, however, every attempt has been made 
to induce them to forsake the religion of their 
fathers and when blandishments had no effect they 
were subjected to cruel persecution. They mixed 
freely to with the world around them and yet not 
a single trace of Christian influence can be detected 
in Jewish religious practices and m their ceremo- 
nies and principles. How much less could this, 
therefore, be the case with the Samaritans who 
were left to themselves and who show, indeed, no 
perceptible change in their principles and cere- 
monies as far as can be ascertained in their literary 
tradition. 

Reference may be made to one more point, I 
mean the mysterious words or complex of letters 
at the beginning of many a Sura. I venture to 
believe that the parallel practice of the Samaritans 
will offer a satisfactory solution The Samaritans 
denote the single sections of the Law (Iftfsa) by 
taking out from the contents a single word which 
is sufficiently characteristic to denote the whole 
section. Thus these words become catch-words and 
are used as headings in the Arabic translation and 
especially m the extremely ancient phylacteries 
and amulets. There are also special lists drawn 
up of these single words (so in my code). In 
the phylactery this process of abbreviation has 
been carried one step further, there the catch- 
words have been reduced to single letters, not 
necessarily the initial letter, but very often a medial 
or final letter which has been chosen for the 
purpose This discovery of mine has enabled me 
to recognise the same practice in the Greek Magical 
Papyri and the Latin conjurations, thus solving a 
problem which has baffled scholars for many a 
century. But besides the magical application, its 
piincipal value was to serve as a mnemotechnic sign 
to assist the reader in remembering the section 
in question. This therefore is probably the meaning 
of those words and letters which are found at the 
heads of the SEras; they are either catch-words 
picked out of the context or are a combination 
of letters taken from such catch-words and placed 
at the head, as in the case of the Samaritan Kiifa. 

More space has been devoted here to the con- 
sideration of these points than might perhaps be 
warranted for a brief survey of the Samaritan 
literature and the relation in which the Samaritans 
stood to the new religion rising as late as the seventh 
century. No one can gainsay the importance hence- 
forth to be attached to the value of the compa- 
rative study of Samaritan tra^ons and Muslim 
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principles of faith. The subject has hitherto not 
yet been touched upon by anyone, and I venture to 
think that a new field of research has been opened 
up; I submit that the further study of the Sama- 
ritan material as soon as it is made more accessible 
will strengthen the results here tentatively offered 
for the first time. But I do not hesitate to say 
that a comparison of Samaritan and Muhammadan 
religious principles will show that the Samaritans 
have exeicised a deep influence upon the moulding 
of Muhammad’s religious system and upon the 
shaping of Islam. Far from bemg influenced by 
Muhammad, the Samaritans were those who exer- 
cised the influence upon Muhammad 

The situation, however, changed with the final 
victory of Islamjrl do not wish it to be understood 
that even after that period the Arabic literature 
had any decisive influence upon Samaritan faith 
and practice. True the Arabic conquest was not 
only a political domination, but was a religious 
conquest as well. A new form of faith was forcibly 
imposed upon the conquered peoples with the 
grudging exception of the few so-called “tolerated” 
religions. A new Holy Book was substituted for 
the others cherished and venerated by the other 
nations. Arabic thus became the language of the 
Sacred Script, and, of course, not only were Suras 
of the Xor’an, the Liturgical lessons, recited in 
Arabic, but prayers and hymns were now composed 
in that language exclusively and the people forced 
to learn it. It became the new language common 
to all the peoples under the Arab sway and the 
only means of intercourse, with the result that 
it gradually superseded all the other vernaculars 
among the nations being also the Jews and Sa- 
maritans. 

In a way Isl&m proved a greater danger to the 
latter than Christianity or Mazdaism There was 
much similarity in dogma and practice and above 
all there was the pure monotheism common to 
them. It was natural that they should feel 
attracted to it, and through being treated with 
great tolerance and forbearance would not hesitate 
to exchange their old vernacular, Aramaic, for Arabic. 
Thus the Samaritans gradually gave up the Aramaic 
dialect which they spoke and learned to speak 
Arabic and later on used it for their writing. It 
must be mentioned that the vernacular spoken 
by the Samaritans was invariably Aramaic and 
not Greek; there is no trace of Greek in old 
Samaritan traditions. Jews and Samaritans had 
long before discarded any use of that language. 
All the ancient literary monuments of the Samaritans 
were written in that peculiar Aramaic which is 
characteristically their own. The only exception 
was the Biblical Lessons which they read on 
Sabbath and Festivals and also recited on special 
occasions; to these were also added the Flonlegia 
or anthologies called Ka^ef which consisted of 
Biblical verses strung together according to a special 
system for liturgical purposes On the contrary 
all the prayers, poems and hymns were written 
in that popular Aramaic dialect. They also translated 
the Pentateuch into this same popular language 
and the Targum therefore takes its place as one 
of the oldest wntings. 

The question arises: when was this language 
displaced by the Arabic? Here the parallelism 
with the Jews and especially Jewish sects who 
developed under almost similar conditions will 
prove helpful, Jli* far as can be ascertained, it 


must have taken at least two or more centuries 
before the people had so far foi gotten the old 
Aramaic as to use Aiabic freely and to introduce 
it into the literature of the Divine Service. Very 
little, if anything, can be tiaced back before the 
ninth century. It seems that dissenting sects, just 
like the Karaites among the Jews, were among 
the first to break with the old language and practice, 
although c Anan still uses Aramaic for hts writings. 
With the Samaritans it was a natural sequence 
of events which forced them to abandon Samaritan 
Aramaic for the Arabic language. The knowledge 
of the formei was fast dying out. As its use was 
pnmanly for liturgical purposes, it seems most 
likely that the first things to be translated were 
the prayers and hymns. They were all in Samaritan, 
as mentioned before, and it is obvious that the 
first duty would be to make the people understand 
their own prayeis, the translation of the Bible 
must have come much latei as there was no pressing 
necessity foi this, Hebrew was and is the sacred 
language and to this very day the Biblical Lessons 
are read in Hebrew : the Targum sufficed to interpret 
it to the worshippers. Accoiding to information ob- 
tained by me from the Samantans, its use was con- 
tinued in the Kinsfra down to the end of the seven- 
teenth century The man appointed to that post was 
called the Haftawi and the last one died about 
that time. Since then the lecital of the Targum 
has ceased. It must be noted, however, that its 
place has not been taken by an Arabic translation. 
A careful examination of the Targum enables us 
to realise the growing influence of Arabic As 
remarked before, the knowledge of the Samaritan 
language was fast disappearing, it was limited to 
the small circle of the learned and this has remained 
so down to this veiy day. There are still a number of 
priests ^ho are conversant with the old Samaritan, 
but the rest know Arabic only. In time the Targum 
became merely a religious tiadition to which they 
adhered with their usual tenacity, for it had lost 
its meaning foi the people. Slowly some of the ex- 
pressions became obsolete even to the better in- 
structed, and so we see a gradual change until 
it is entirely discarded. Arabic glosses were in- 
troduced to explain archaic words, and later on 
these glosses became part of the text. Thiough 
being in constant use, they weie so much chang- 
ed and altered that after the publication of the 
Taj gum they were classed as ancient so-called 
Kuthean words, remnants of the pre-exilic period. 
It was the merit of S. Kohn to have exploded 
that fallacy and to have recognised in them coi- 
rupt Arabic words. Later on a complete trans- 
lation into Arabic was made There is a serious 
difficulty in determining the date of the transla- 
tion and the name of the author, nay whether 
there were not two translations which have been 
ascribed to two men of the same name Aba Sa'fd, 
but too little is so far known about the diffe- 
rent recensions to allow of a definite conclusion. 

But before trying to answer this question it is 
necessary to ascertain the dates of the translation 
of the prayers in the Kino$£ or Delter , as the “col- 
lection” of the oldest hymns and prayers is called. 
It contains unquestionably the old stock which 
has been handed down from ancient times and is 
used in the prayers all the year round. A com- 
parison of the text found in the old manuscript 
Cod. Br. Mus. Or. 5034 of the middle of the 
xiiith century and the lq£est copies from the middle 
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A characteristic which is of importance for 
Arabic translations of Samaritan literature is their 
absolute literalness. The original is reproduced 
almost word for word; as a rule both are written 
in parallel columns facing one another on the 
same page, and very often in carefully written 
MSS. the same number of words occurs in the 
Arabic line as in the Samaritan or Hebrew. The 
Arabic was not intended to supplant the Sam- 
aritan; it was only there to explain the meaning 
to those who no longer understood the original 
language of the prayers and the same character- 
istic holds good to an absolute degree for the 
Arabic translation of the Bible. The period in 
which the prayers were translated may have 
been between the eighth and ninth centuries; 
therefore that of the Bible probably belongs to 
a somewhat later date. 

A comparison of the texts found in old MSS. 
notably in the Triglotts — the most complete and 
perfect m Europe being that now in the British 
Museum — with Kuenen’s edition shows some 
very serious divergencies. If another MS , probably 
the oldest of its kind (my Cod N° 1164), also be 
taken into consideration, the number of differences 
becomes still greater. The MS. in question is the 
only one which, as far as I know, is written in 
Arabic characters, but it is without the addition 
of the Hebrew text. The copyist, whD wrote in 
the year 132S a. d., to judge from the colophon, 
was not a Samaritan but in all probability a 
Syrian Christian. He was a master of penmanship 
and wrote the headings of the Samaritan Ki$sim 
or small sections in a most beautiful Samaritan 
script. A critical edition, therefore, will have to 
collate all these MSS., if we are to obtain a reli- 
able text of the Arabic translation. A similar 
codex dated 1323 is now in the British Museum. 

How are these differences to be reconciled ? 
It is hardly probable that two men of the same 
name should have undertaken precisely the same 
work and should have done it in such a manner 
as to agree practically with one arfother. It is, 
no doubt, the work of one man who lived be- 
tween the eleventh and twelfth centuries. His 
work was then continually revised and altered 
during succeeding centuries. The reason for such 
continuous changes and emendations is to be sought 
in the state of the Targum which deeply in- 
fluenced this translation. One must remember that 
in this undertaking the author followed the practice 
which had led to the translation of the prayers 
when the object had been to help the people 
to the understanding of the originals written m 
the Samaritan. Here the primary concern was to 
replace the Targum and not the Hebrew text, 1 e. 
an Arabic Targum was to take the place of the 
Aramaic Targum . I submit that the translation 
was made chiefly on the basis of the Samaritan 
Targum , as understood by the translator at the 


time. He was guided by the Samaritan, no doubt 
with due consideration of the Hebrew text, but 
resting immediately on the Targum . 

A fact hitherto not recognised is that there are 
at least two recensions of the Targum . Like the 
Arabic they do not differ essentially from one 
another but are no doubt due to successive re- 
vision by scholars of different ages, who altered 
the translation by adding glosses or changing 
words or sentences. The existence of these two 
recensions can be traced, among others, in the 
Triglotts and in a modem copy made for me by 
the late High Priest Jacob son of Aaron, who 
on sundry occasions marked the variants in the 
margin. The example set by these recensions of 
the Targum was followed by successive copyists 
of the Arabic translation. Hence the differences 
which, however, are not so great as to preclude 
the possibility of one common more ancient trans- 
lation like that asenbed to Abil Sa c ld. Some 
means of fixing the date could be found in the 
translation of the names of various nations found 
m Genesis, chap, x , and other names of nations 
and geographical names found scattered throughout 
the Pentateuch. The Arabic translation substitutes 
other names for those found m the Targum and 
in the Hebrew text. This practice of substituting 
more modern names better known to the con- 
temporaries for the old ones already forgotten or 
difficult to identify can already be seen, among 
others, in Josephus and in the Palestinian Tar - 
gumim These are some of the indications which 
may assist in determining the date of the trans- 
lation or of the revision made by later hands. 
Thus far the Arabic translations are of a strictly 
literal character. They represent the first steps in 
the use of Arabic m Samaritan literature which 
however, soon emancipated itself from the tyranny 
of literalness and, following the example of Arabic 
writers, used the language for more original com- 
positions. The next in chronological order seems 
to be the translation of the writings of Mar^a. 
Some of his poems, incorporated in the Ktnosh 
as part of the liturgy, had already been trans- 
lated together with other liturgical hymns. It was, 
therefore, natural that his great epic poem written 
in Samaritan Aramaic should also be translated 
and thus made more accessible. Absolute literal- 
ness characterises this translation as well. Here 
again the Arabic is written m Samaritan letters 
and I know of no copy in which the Arabic 
alphabet has been used. It is not here the place 
to discuss whether we possess all the writings of 
MarJ<&, for it seems that the first section of his 
“Book of Wonders” had been detached and had 
become an independent book or formed the nucleus 
of such a book. Mar^a intended to describe 
the life of Moses and the wonders performed by 
him when leading the people out of Egypt, 
finishing with a poetic description of the death of 
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Moses. This last section has also been detached 
and incorporated into a chronicle, a copy of which 
is m my possession. Reference has been made 
here to it because I shall have to mention later 
on an Arabic book on the birth of Moses, which 
seems to represent the missing section or rather 
the supposed missing section of Marka. 

The true character of the Samaritan literature 
is one of self-centred interest. The Samaritans are 
always on the defence when they are not polemical, 
aggressive or apologetic. They were forced to adopt 
this attitude almost from the beginning and have 
maintained it ever since, and must therefore have 
had a rather extensive literature of this kind, which 
was written either in Samaritan or in that pe- 
culiar Hebrew specifically their own and which 
is characteristically different from the classical 
Biblical. This assumption will explain the sub- 
sequent Samaritan- Arabic literature. There is an 
extraordinary sameness in the whole range of 
theological and polemical writings Though Oriental 
authors do not hesitate to take over whole sections 
of previous writings, often without mentioning the 
authors, still there is here no direct borrowing 
which could be traced from one to the other, but 
great similarity in the contents. The dogmatic 
teachings and the polemical arguments of the latest 
and the oldest wnteis are almost identical. Most 
of that which is found in comparatively modern 
compilations is nothing else but a repetition of 
the same matter found in the old writings. The 
only explanation possible must be sought in the 
existence of an older non-Arabic set of writings 
to which they resorted as the common source. 
These old sources rest upon the authority of the 
Elders or of the Pure Fathers to whom fiequent 
reference is made. This also holds good for many 
Arabic paraphrases which appeared and which 
were made upon the basis of such Hebrew and 
Samaritan texts which they thus displaced and 
often caused to disappear. Again, it explains a 
very curious phenomenon, not limited to the Sam- 
aritans, namely that every quotation from the Bible 
or from old prayers or Marjca was always quoted 
in the original language and also written in the 
Samaritan script. These books were unquestionably 
written for the benefit of the Samaritans alone 
and not as a contribution to the enrichment oi 
the Arabic literature as such, with the exception 
of a few writings chiefly of the Danafite family of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Before proceeding further in a detailed de- 
scription of the Samaritan writings in Arabic, it 
is desirable to mention that I will endeavour to 
follow the chronological order as far as possible, 
which alone shows the gradual development and 
the character this literature assumed at one period 
or another. A true picture of the spiritual life 
at a given period can only be drawn by making 
a survey of the literary output at one and the 
same time. We can then more easily gauge the 
forces which were at work and the influences 
under which that literary activity took place. The 
grouping of the writings according to subjects is 
of little help for the reasons advanced above, namely 
that the later compilations are often a rechauffe 
of the same old material m a slightly altered 
form, and also because we are dealing for the 
most part with a very limited literary outlook. 

The most prominent position is naturally occu- 
pied by writings about Tradition, or rather tradi- 


tional practices and laws. The Samaritans like their 
kinsfolk, the Jews, developed from very early times 
a religious Oral Tradition which was intended to 
supplement the Written Tradition confined to the 
Book of the Law or the Mosaic code. One may 
safely say this Oral Tradition starts about a thousand 
years before the Korean With the Jews it con- 
tinued long after the destruction of the Temple 
in Jerusalem. That event brought about a complete 
break in the continuity of worship and the main- 
tenance of the local tradition. Being scatteied 
throughout the Roman Empire and beyond, the 
Jews lan the danger in consequence of losing their 
tradition or of seeing it distorted and altered, which 
favoured the rise of dissenting sects. They there- 
fore felt the necessity of committing to writing in 
the first centuries the essential part of that Oral 
Tradition. Not so the Samaritans whose continuity 
of worship on the same spot and maintenance of 
local tradition had never been broken; there the 
High Priests watched continually over its strict 
observance. No doubt, however, some essential 
doctrinal points of dispute with the Jews or poss- 
ibly other directions for religious practice con- 
nected with the daily life and worship w’hich con- 
stituted their Oral Law must also have been written 
down at a very early time It was evolved by the 
so-called Midrashic exegesis common to Jews and 
Samaritans and applied to the words of Scripture. 
It was furthermore strengthened by the testimony 
of the 70 Elders who had been entrusted by Moses 
with the keeping and interpretation of the Law 
I and establishing the practice which in time be- 
came known as the Oral Law. One may see here 
an analogy with the parallel development of the 
I Oral Tradition of the Muslims by the companions 
of Muhammad. The analogy between the origin 
of the Haduh and that of the Samaritan Oral 
Tradition is closer than that between the Haduh 
and the Jewish or Christian tradition. These two 
had more than one book and more than one pio- 
phet upon whom to rely. The Samaritans, however, 
had only one Book, the Torah , and one Prophet, 
Moses, while the Muhammadans had only one 
book, the Korean, and one Prophet, Muhammad. In 
both cases the book was written by God and 
revealed to His only messenger; the Samaritans 
refer to the companions of Moses and the Muham- 
madans to those of their Prophet. There is, of 
course , an obvious difference between the two. 
Moses had become a gieat memory fading away into 
a remote past whilst Muhammad was almost living 
in the memory of his contemporaries and successors. 

This Haduh first handed down by word of mouth 
soon became confused, and the necessity arose to 
write it down and to sift and settle its authority. 
It is therefore highly probable that this example 
was followed by the Samaritans, for it is only thus 
that one can explain the first beginnings of the 
Samaritan-Arabic literature. If this sketch is not 
to be a mere enumeration of names and titles, one 
must endeavour to trace as far as possible those 
influences which may have contributed to the shaping 
of the Samaritan-Arabic literature. The beginnings 
are always very primitive and were the same here. 
The facts were written down in the simplest manner, 
though the Samaritans soon learned to adopt the 
peculiar style of the Arabic writers, with their 
long introductions, florid expressions and appel- 
lations, strings of attributes of God and that 
peculiar self-exaltation gf virtues and capabilities. 
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as if someone else were writing them but not the 
author himself. This is a proof that the writers 
belong to a period when they had become more 
intimately acquainted with the Arabic literature. 

II 

Before proceeding further in endeavounng to 
give a very brief sketch of the Arabic literature 
of the Samaritans, which unfortunately owmg to 
ravages of time and other circumstances has been 
reduced to a comparatively small compass, it is 
advisable to draw attention to some points m 
connection with the origin and development of 
that literature, for, however small it may be, it is 
still the only remnant of old traditions which are 
now threatened with complete extinction. 

A complete knowledge of the causes which 
promoted and the forces which moulded them, 
a full understanding of the old inheritance which 
carries us back for many centuries would be well- 
nigh impossible. In the first place one has to 
draw a parallel between Jews and Samaritans. 
They were both under precisely the same in- 
fluences and both had to act and react against 
the new spirit which surrounded them and deeply 
affected them. 

The religious disputations which form such a 
characteristic portion of the old world traditions were 
much favoured at the court of the Sasanian kings 
and later on, when Islam had calmed down from 
the first furious impact with the other religions 
and nations, the courts of the Caliphs saw also 
many disputations between the religious factions 
and religious doctiines. Thus the ferment created 
by the inrush of Islam was still more increased 
by the leaven of Greek philosophy thrown into 
that new dough through the intermediary of the 
Syriac literature. New problems were brought 
forward by the vauous followers of Islam, and old 
questions assumed a new importance. A clarifica- 
tion was desired on all sides. Sects therefore 
arose and each mosque, church or synagogue had 
to defend its position and give to its votaries 
satisfactory answers to the many-sided problems 
which weie so deeply agitating the minds of the 
people. The Jews and Samaritans were put on 
their mettle, not to speak of other sects, and 
within that of the Jews many sects arose, the 
most notable being the Karaites and against them 
as well as against the teachings of Islam the 
Jews had to take up arms, and defend their own 
position. The first step, as mentioned already was 
therefore a translation of the Bible into Arabic 
and every translation carries with it a specific 
interpretation from a dogmatic point of view. 
Foremost among the Jews was Sa c adya, known 
as al-FaiyUml, who first lived in Egypt, but after- 
wards became the head of the great college m 
Babylon. He translated the Bible into Arabic and 
he carried on warfare against the Karaites espe- 
cially. He died about 940 A. D. and left behind, 
besides other writings, a great work on faiths 
and principles, AT. al-Aman&t wa'l-Ttikadat^ the 
first Jewish philosophic work. It will be seen 
that the Samaritans learned to know all these 
works of Sa c adya and thus a peculiar spiritual 
contact was established between one and the 
other, but the Jews in their polemics ignored the 
Samaritans; for them these stood outside the pale 
as it were of Judaism; <hey looked down upon 


them as heathen proselytes and they therefore 
took no further notice of them. 

Later on we find in Egypt again Maimonides 
(d. 1204) writing his great work a The Guide of 
the Perplexed”, Mdre Nebuklm , being also one 
of the highest enunciations of the philosophic 
interpretation of the Jewish principles of faith 
and of the interpretation of the Bible. We have 
thus at a time not only the desire to consolidate 
and formulate tradition, but also a philosophic 
system devised to interpret those laws and cere- 
monies in the light of contemporary philosophy. 
Polemical writings abounded on all sides. 

If we turn now to the Samaritans, we will find 
that parallelism was characteristic throughout the 
ages between Jewish and Samaritan spiritual life. 
In addition to their own traditions the polemics 
which they carried on continually against the Jews 
are intended to prove their claim to be the only 
real representatives of the ancient faith embodied 
in the Torah ; philosophic and mystical speculations 
had also made an inroad into their life. Not only 
uere the later philosophic systems of Islam brought 
near to them but perhaps they still preserved some 
of that old mystical Neoplatonic speculations of the 
Hellenistic period, traces of which are clearly 
found in the writings of Marka. Be it as it may, 
we find here also -their literary activity in the 
Arabic language starting with the translation of 
the Bible, which was followed quickly by commen- 
taries, some treatises dealing with lesser portions 
of the Bible, which were interpreted in a peculiar 
allegoncal manner, reminiscent of the ancient Phi- 
lonian ways, and also of later mystical inter- 
pretations. Ihe centre of the activity for the time 
being from the middle of the io 1 * 1 to the end of the 
1 2th century A. D. and perhaps a little later w'as 
in all probability m Sichem (or Nablus). Two 
names stand out p’ominently as the most repre- 
sentative authors of the nth century, still leaving 
out the question of the translation of the Bible 
as belonging to the preceding period to which 
reference has been made; they are Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 
al-Surl and Joseph ben Shalma al- c AskarI. 
Not much has been learned of the former. The 
latter was a little better known, but even that 
knowledge is very limited. Neither the date nor 
the place of activity were known definitely of Abu 
’ 1 -Hasan or Ab Hasda, as he is known in the 
Hebrew nor the range of his activity, nor the 
character of his work, nor even whether he was 
a priest or a layman. Careful investigation has 
now enabled me to throw some light on these 
points. According to the unanimous information 
received from the Samaritans, he wrote his great 
work al-Tabbakh some time between 1030 and 
1040 a.d. ; this date seems to be the correct one. 
His nisba is given as al-Surl. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether it refers to Tyre or, as I am inclined 
to believe, to a place SQrl or Sartan mentioned 
in Joshua near Sichem. From the examination of 
one of the manuscripts it is evident that he was 
a Kohen and thus belonged to the priestly fa- 
mily which to a large extent strengthened the 
view that he must have lived either m or close 
to Sichem, as the Kohen as a rule refrained, 
if possible, from living far away from 4he holy 
mountain unless carried away by capture. Now 
as to the book itself* — in one of the manuscripts 
seen by me, a peculiar history is given of the 
origin of the boc u A “ r ar as I am aware no 
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old manuscript is available except a fragment 
of the xiiitb or xiv*b century just acquired and 
it is alleged that about 1850 \Amiam, the then 
High Priest , who must have been a man of 
studious disposition, collected stray leaves of 
that book or rather fragments and ordered 
his relative Pinehas and his nephew Jacob, who 
became High Priest after him, to make a copy 
of these portions collated by him. How far thts 
represents the truth is very difficult to say. It is 
a habit of the Samaritans to say of their im- 
mediate predecessors, who may not have been 
anything more than simple copyists, or who may 
have merely slightly enlarged upon an older copy, 
that they were not the copyists, but the authors 
of the books, which now circulate under their 
names. In any case the book as it stands has 
quite the appearance of one that has been put 
together m a most haphazard manner. There is 
no connection between many of the chapters, no 
system, no arrangement, no principle underlying 
the order of these chapters. In a way this pe- 
culiar character is of special value in as much as 
it shows that the author did not follow a pre- 
conceived plan but, animated by the desire to 
place on permanent record all the ancient tradi- 
tions and practices of the people, the Hadtth of 
the Samaritans, and to make them known to his 
own people who had already forgotten the old 
Samaritan language, he unquestionably was faith- 
ful in translating and reproducing the texts found 
in the old script, perhaps obsolete here and there 
but on the whole giving us a faithful image of 
the religious spirit and life of the people at the 
beginning of the n*h century. It has not changed 
much since, which shows it again to be a real 
ancient tradition lived by the Samaritans unin- 
fluenced from without and to be that old tradition 
which had come down to them from hoary anti- 
quity. Evidently because of that reason and also 
because, as will be seen presently, it contains 
many sections of a purely philosophic character 
it did not enjoy that great popularity which the 
work of his contemporary Yusuf al- c Askari en- 
joyed, but of this anon. As it is of the highest 
importance, a detailed description of the contents, 
which has nowhere yet been published and which 
consists in its present form of a large number of 
chapters, may be given here, of course as briefly 
as possible. But first still as to the name It 
has variously been translated as “Cook” or the 
“Druggist”, but, according to the Samaritans them- 
selves, they translate it as the “Book of the 
Meat” for, after a brief introduction, the author 
at once gives a full description of the method 
of slaughtering animals and everything connected 
with the preparation of food m lawful manner. 
This portion is preceded by two chapters in which 
the author insists on showing the pre-eminence of 
the family of Aaron and that they are the lawful 
heirs to the Tradition and its only authoritative 
exponents. This in intended to justify him in 
the compilation of the work and laying down 
as it were the rules affecting the traditional 
ceremonies and practices. He then describes the 
animals, birds and fishes allowed to be eaten and 
the means of discriminating between the clean 
and unclean, especially of birds and their eggs; 

B next comes blood and all the rules concerning 
shedding of blood, pure and impure blood, various 
issues of blood, and everything connected with 


Levitical impurity. In many of these, Jews and 
Samaritans differ. Then follows direct polemic 
against the Jews slaughtering animals with young 
and the manner in which the Jews use unborn 
animals. Without any transition the author pro- 
ceeds to a full description of the observance of 
the Sabbath, notably the definition of what work 
is forbidden and the prohibition of drinking wine 
and other intoxicating liquors on the Sabbath 
and festivals. One may ask incidentally whether 
this practice of the Samaritans of refraining from 
drinking wine and spirits on the Sabbath and 
the festivals may have influenced Muhammad to 
prohibit altogether the use of wine. Neither Jews 
nor Christians have refrained from using it, on 
the contrary, wine is one of the chief elements 
in the sacramental rites. 

The next chapters deal with Shemitta (release 
after seven years), jubilee (release after fifty years), 
and on the seventh month the memorial of 
trumpeting, the day of atonement and a chapter 
on forbidden marriages. 

By a sudden transition the author gives us here 
a picture of the manner in which the children of 
Jacob sat at Joseph’s table. Polemic with the 
Jews about the waters of purification, about the 
method of ablution, another polemic against the 
Jews who dispute the claim of the Samaritans to 
be Israelites, and also that their High Priest is 
not of the seed of Pinehas 

At least 25 chapters are devoted by the author 
to a ramute description of everything connected 
with the Passover sacrifice, the choosing of the 
lamb, the date, the reason, the object of eating 
unleavened bread, the slaughtering of the lamb in 
Egypt, the manner of going out, the duty of 
keeping the festival on Mt Ganzim, proof that 
this is the chosen spot, no other to be used. This 
is the Festival kept up to this very day and is 
therefore of extreme practical importance to the 
Samaritans and one of the fundamental differences 
between the Jews and Samaritans Then follow 
chapters on the accuracy and excellence of the 
Samaritan text of the law and that nothing can 
be added or taken away. Here the author begins 
the philosophical portion of the book. He writes 
against anthropomorphical interpretation of certain 
words, about the unity of God, against those 
who deny that the world had a beginning, against 
the u ££?a'\ about God’s command to Abraham 
to sacrifice his son, on the making of the incense, 
disputation of the Jews concerning the Ktbla . 
In the same incoherent manner chapters follow 
upon chapters on such subjects as the date 01 
the entry of the children of Isiael into the Land, 
differences between Samaritans, Jews and Karaites 
concerning the new moon and its calculation to 
which a long treatise has been devoted, again, on 
Angels, on the negative attributes of God, on the 
necessity of having Prophets and Messengers, on 
the truth of the Samaritan text, on the conditions 
of making a perfect copy, again a chapter on the 
clean and unclean land and water animals, on the 
various degrees of prophecy, against the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity, on the Kur’fin, on the 
A&h c arlya and Kadariya, on the Manna, against 
the Jews, who say that the last portion of the 
Tora was written by Joshua. The Tora created at 
the creation of the world before all the other cre- 
ations, on the excellence of the High Priest and 
the Sunna (oral tradition), against the Jews not 
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allowing babies to fast on the day of atonement, 
also disputation with the Jews concerning the 
creation, on the blessing of priests which is only 
complete through the presence of angels, on 
marriage, its laws and ceremonies and finally on 
the blessing of the tribes by Moses. 

From this greatly shortened summary the hap- 
hazard character of the contents is evident and it 
is a question how much this shape of the text is 
due to the author and how much to those who 
have compiled the text now m our hands. It is 
unfortunately the case that one cannot rely ab- 
solutely on the accuracy of modern copies inasmuch 
as some of the scribes do not hesitate to omit 
sections or to introduce new ones from elsewhere. 
Thus there are in one of the copies some additional 
treatises, which, however, are not in any way 
separated from the rest or considered to be inde- 
pendent works. On the other hand such treatises 
are ascribed to Ab Hasda as independent works 
It is therefore not at all unlikely that they ongin- 
ally belonged to the same compilation but, in the 
usual manner of the Samaritans and even of others, 
have at one time or another been detached from 
the original work and circulated undei independent 
titles such as the treatise on repentance, al- Tawba^ 
another on punishment, day of judgment, Kitab 
al-Mfad , another again on the Ten Commandments, 
also Festivals, probably al-Mdad. The similanty 
of the names al-Mcfad and al-Mfad has caused 
confusion, but each one exists independently of the 
other. The first and second together contain 12 
chapters, and the author deals there on repentance 
and on rebellion and gives an exhaustive commen- 
tary on the last song of Moses, Deut. 32 This 
has been taken by the Samaritans from veiy ancient 
times, so already in Marka, and before, as the 
basis for their eschatology. Punishment hereafter, 
the life after death, everything is drawn fiom that 
chapter by allegorical and symbolical interpretation 
The treatise deals thus with the fire of hell, the 
intercession of the three pure and on the re- 
surrection of the dead. 

In the treatise al-Mcfud (?), dealing with the 
festivals, Ab Hasda discusses the character of the 
calculation of the new moon and festivals. Theie 
also exists a commentary on the Ten Command- 
ments dealing with each separately in a number 
of chapters On good authority 1 learn that all 
these treatises are found together in one manuscript 
among the Samaritans. 

From the detailed account here given it is ob- 
vious that the author of the fabbakh tried to cover 
the whole giound of what may be called the 
Hadilh of the Samaritans and notably all those 
points where the Samaritans consciously differed 
from the Jews and later from the Karaites. The 
importance of this detailed account lies in the 
fact that it has remained practically stationary to 
this very day and the proper description of the 
religious life and practices of the Samaritans is 
with slight exceptions reflected in this and in that 
compilation to which I shall refer presently. It is 
evident from the contents of the 'fabbakh that we 
have here practically all the principal elements of 
the Ensira or “Confession of Faith” on which 
such stress was laid by me previously. From the 
fabbakh and from the subsequent work it is clear 
that the Samaritans were in possession of these 
principles of faith which were considered by them 
to be fundamental long # before the rise of Islam 


and the time of Muhammad. Herein lies the real 
reason and justification for giving such a full 
description of the contents of the fabbakh . Samari- 
tans, to whom the matter was not new, did not 
pay sufficient attention to the author to retain any 
biographical notes. Their literary tradition is often 
hopelessly confused and it is not always easy to 
determine absolutely who the author of a certain 
book or treatise may be, especially remembering 
that they did not hesitate to detach certain portions 
and circulate them as independent treatises on the 
one hand and on the other such a treatise might 
be slightly altered by a copyist, who then claimed 
to be the author, or again the work is ascribed 
afterwards to the last copyist from whom a transcript 
has been made, and thus the trace of the real 
authorship became entirely obliterated. Even the 
name of Ab Hasda seems to have undergone a 
change, for a treatise on the Commandments is 
ascribed to a certain “Djafet”, whereas in the list 
of Samaritan manuscripts m my possession a similar 
book is ascribed to a certain Yephet of which 
Djafet is unquestionably a corruption. Nothing 
fuither is known of this book unless it has wrongly 
been ascribed to an otherwise unknown author, 
whilst on the other hand a similar book is mis- 
takenly ascribed to Shams al-Dln, who again is 
wrongly identified with Munadja (see below). 

I turn now to the next compilation, which 
being more systematically arranged, free from all 
philosophical, allegorical and exegetical portions, 
dealing exclusively with the practical side of the 
religious life of the Samaritans, had become the 
religious code The author, Y u s u f b Shalma al- 
c AskarI, is called al- c Askar! from the name of the 
village in the neighbourhood of Sichem, of which 
there are now no traces left. Happily the whole 
book has been preserved together with the in- 
troduction Here the author, who does not appear 
to know Ab Hasda, although they lived practi- 
cally at the same time, must have worked in- 
dependently of him under the same outward in- 
fluences. He tells us distinctly that he has merely 
recorded traditions handed down from his fore- 
fathers. lie claims no merit for himself, but that 
of the compiler and he gives the exact date when 
he wrote the book (1041 A. i> ). As this book 
ranks in importance at least as high as the pre- 
ceding one, it is advisable for the same reasons 
as those which prompted the giving of summary 
details of the fabbakh, ) that a similar detailed des- 
cription of the contents should be given here. 
The book is called the Kaft , 1 e. “sufficient” for 
those to whom the word of God is sufficient, 
which might be interpreted “giving the full and 
therefore sufficient details of observance and laws 
to those to whom the word of God is sufficient”. 
The book consists of 36 chapters. The first is 
practically identical with the first of the fabbakh 
and deals with the pre-eminence of the priesthood, 
their privileges and rights: they are the keepers 
of old tiaditions and institutions. Then follows 
an elaborate chapter on prayer; times, institution, 
forms. Then he discusses the duties of attending 
services in the Ktn$Jyi and the manner in which 
the services are to be performed, and the various 
forms of blessing. He then proceeds to deal ex- 
tensively with a description of the animals which 
are allowed to be eaten and those forbidden, just 
as w f e find it m the fabbakh Then follows a 
chapter on leprosy and skin diseases and all kinds 
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of uncleanness, and the manner of purification by 
file or by water; on clothes etc. Then he advises 
against travelling to a place where Samaritans are 
not living, and urges the necessity of dwelling, as far 
as possible, among Samaritans. The next chapter 
deals with the duty of making regular pilgrimages 
to the Holy Mountain. Then a chaptei is devoted 
to the Nazarites. By the way it may be remarked 
that the system of Nazarites lasted a long time 
among the Samaritans and they had male and 
female Nazarites. The next chapters deal with 
betrothal, marriage and divorce, civil ordinances 
dealing with purchase of slaves, on not commit- 
ting murder, in its widest sense, on returning 
of stolen goods and on various fines connected 
with concealing objects and thefts, on interest 
and usury, on sale and purchase, on vows made 
and on dedications of objects and persons to God, 
on the laws governing the slaughtei of animals, 
on the observance of the Sabbath, the various 
traditional laws connected with it, and finally on 
ablution and purification oy running water. 

We have here now a complete civil and religious 
code corresponding entirely with all the practical 
needs of the Samaritans. This has remained the 
real code and to it they constantly refer in theii 
later writings, nor has the practice perceptibly 
changed during the last 900 years since Yusuf 
compiled his A 'aft. One point may be mentioned 
here. Jews as well as Samaritans wrote Arabic 
and still write Arabic with Hebrew letters It is 
a fact that some of the most ancient manuscripts 
preserved of YQsuf al- c Askari and other works 
to be mentioned later on are not written in 
Arabic characters but in Samaritan characters 
The reason is obvious. Every Samaritan was able 
to read his Bible and his prayers m Samaritan 
characters, and therefore, if any book was to be 
of practical value to him, the alphabet used would 
have to be that with which he was most con- 
versant Also, if a book had a polemical character 
or could be interpreted as being of such a character 
against the Muhammadans , it would have been 
very dangerous to write it in the Arabic script 
easily accessible to the others It also made it 
easy for the Samaritans to introduce into their 
Arabic writings Hebrew and Samaritan words either 
of a technical character or quotations from older 
writers which could easily be read by the Samari- 
tans. It is only later on that this practice changes 
to a certain extent, inasmuch as many of these 
technical expressions or old phrases or in some 
cases sentences which they were not able to trans- 
late in their paraphrases were retained m the Arabic 
text in Samaritan senpt. It also helped to preserve 
the peculiar dialect of Arabic in their writings, for 
all these books were intended for popular use and they 
were written in the language best understood by 
the general public. The importance which this fact 
has for a proper understanding of the Arabic 
writing of the Samaritans need scarcely be pressed. 
It will be referred to, however, at the end of 
this sketch of the Arabic-Samaritan literature. 

In addition to these books concerning the laws 
and attempts at exegesis, the Samaritan literary 
activity seems to have concentrated on further 
interpretation of the Scriptures. Some treatises 
have come down to us without any name of the 
author, of which one, in a fragmentary condition, 
ascribed to the middle of the xi th century, shows 
that the author not only possessed some know- 


ledge of grammar and of Arabic grammarians, 
but also vras conversant with the whole contents 
of the Bible. If this commentary belonged to the 
xi th century it pre-supposcs at once a much greater 
antiquity for the Arabic translation of the Bible 
itself. As already remarked the history of this 
translation still offers some very serious problems. 
AbU Sa'id, whose name is connected with that 
translation, is also credited with writing a special 
commentary on Gen. 46. 

More important is the commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch ascribed to a certain AbU Sa c Id b. Abi ’1-Hu- 
sain (Hasan ?) b. Abi Sa c Id, which seems to be, by 
the way, the full name of the author of the trans- 
lation of the Bible. To him is also ascribed a fatwa , 
chiefly concerning questions of forbidden degrees 
of inter-mamage. He is also believed to have 
wntten a commentary on the Ten Commandments 
which may be identical w r ith that ascribed to Abu 
’l-Hasan and another treatise on some chapters 
of the Bible which was published by Neubauer. 
Again an AbU Sa c ld is mentioned by the Sam- 
aritans but he is called Ben Darta of date un- 
known (if he can be in any way connected with 
Tabya b. Darta, he would be as eaily as the to the 
x* h or xi th century). To him is ascribed a trea- 
tise on the biblical accents of the Samaritans 
called Sid re Mafoata . A list of these accents has 
been discovered at the end of some very an- 
cient biblical codices and fully discussed by me. I 
was able to show their extreme antiquity. This 
short treatise of AbU Sa c id b. Darta called Sidre 
Makrata is found occasionally at the end of 
some modern copies of the Pentateuch. The exist- 
ence of at least two or morfc AbU Sa'lds has 
brought about a great confusion, which could not 
be explained unless all the texts were published. 
So fai nothing has been published. 

A veil falls now on the literary activity of the 
Samaritans in Sichem. 1 he scene shifts to Damascus, 
Syria and Egypt The reason is not far to seek 
The Crusades swept over the land and the Sama- 
ritans’ interest m literary matters was, of course, 
forcibly brought to an end 

It is a curious fact that no mention is made of 
the Samaritans m Nablus by any contemporary 
writer of the Crusades nor do the Samaritans 
themselves make more than a passing allusion to 
those troublesome times in which they must have 
suffered very greatly. No doubt the loss of their 
ancient literature was also due to those troubles. 
Befoie describing the literature of the Samaritans 
in the above-mentioned countries note must be 
taken again of two most prominent Jewish writers 
already mentioned, who dominated the mind of 
the people, especially of the Arabic -speaking Jews, 
for many a century. One was Sa c adya, the Gaon 
or the head of the college m Babylon, and the 
other Maimonides Both have created a profound 
impression by their philosophical works, as well 
as by their other writings; the first through his 
Arabic translation of the Bible and through the first 
great philosophical work written m Arabic, and 
his polemics against the Karaites and other Jewish 
sects. No less inspiring was Maimonides later on 
in Egypt m his fight against the Karaites and by 
his formulation of the fundamental principles of 
the Jewish law. He thereby affected also the position 
of the Samaritans. In both countries these Samari- 
tans have lived from very ancient times and have 
disappeared only during the last two centuries. 
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As late as the time of Scaliger, at the end of the 
xvi*h century, there were still Samaritan communities 
in Egypt and in 1616 Della Valle found a beautiful 
synagogue with Samaritan inset lptions as well as 
a number of Samaritans in Damascus, from whom 
he obtained the first Hebrew Samaritan Bible and 
the Samaritan Targum , the very copies from which 
the first edition was made in Pans in 1632. Yet 
in spite of their continued existence in these 
countiies, the literary output was neither great nor 
does it show any profound difference or progress 
upon that which had been done by the Samaritans 
in Sichem. Still at the same time the practice of 
having literary and religious disputations before 
the rulers of the country flourished as is known 
at the courts of various Sultans and Caliphs and 
the protagonists had to prepare themselves with 
guides for such disputations. This explains to a 
certain extent the number of such writings, which 
had both a polemical and apologetic character 

We turn now to Damascus. We find there 
as the most prominent figure Munadja b Sadaka 
Abu ’ 1 -Faradj son of Ghaiub, known as w the son 
of the poet”. He is also quoted as Shams al-Din, 
howcvei wrongly, by the Samaritans themselves, and 
by his Hebrew-Samantan name Mflt. As the son 
§adaka died soon after 1223 the father Munadja 
must have flourished not later than about 1150 
IJis principle work is the “Difference between 
Samaritans and Jews, Questions and Answers”, 
Masa^tl al-Khilaf , a voluminous work of which 
the oldest copy known was written at the time 
of the High Priest Pinelias about the middle of 
the XIV th century. One part of it is complete and 
of this many copies exist. The other is incomplete 
but of this unfortunately no other copies are 
known except one which was m the possession 
of the High Priest c Amram at the beginning of 
the last century. Both deal with all those religious 
practices m which the Samaritans and Jews differ. 
They are already contained 111 the two works 
previously mentioned by Abu ’l-Hasan and Yusuf 
but here they are greatly elaborated especially as 
Munadja is also polemicising now against Sa c adya 
with whose writings he seems to be fully ac- 
quainted. IJe is also credited with a commentary 
on the Pentateuch known only by references made 
to it by Abu ’l-Fath in his chronicle and Abu 
’ 1 -Hasan b. GhanS^im, a writer of uncertain date, 
probably xv th century. Also a short treatise on 
Deut. 10, 12 , on the second tables of the Com- 
mandments. In a communication from the Sama- 
ritans in Nablus he is also credited with a com- 
mentary on the Blessings of Jacob, Genesis chap 
49, but this is probably a mistake. It is very 
likely the same treatise which has been ascribed 
to one of the previous writers. 

Although he lived a little later, I mention now 
§adaka the son of Munadjfc, known as al-Hakim , 
the Physician, and also as a great Arabic poet. He 
was physician at the court of al-Malik al-Aghraf 
at Damascus, who rewarded him very richly and 
he died a wealthy man soon after 1223 m Harran 
near Damascus. He developed a two-fold activity, 
as physician and as theologian. In the latter capacity 
he wrote a commentary on the Pentateuch on the 
nature and unity of God, a treatise on the soul 
and immortality, also on negative laws or things 
forbidden (unless this information is incorrect and 
he is confused with another author; see below). 
Of his medical writings the/ollowing*re mentioned ; 


“The commentary on Hippocrates’ Aphorisms”, 
“a Treatise on Simples”, “Notes on Medicine” 
and a treatise containing replies to medical 
questions put to him by the Jew As c ad al-Mahalll, 
whose Hebrew name was Jacob b. Ishafc, a 
distinguished physician from Cairo, who had made 
a journey to Damascus m 1201 and spent a couple 
of years there and discussed medical questions 
with the most distinguished physicians of that 
place. Unfortunately most of these writings have 
disappeared. The Samaritans themselves know 
practically nothing of the medical books and they 
are only known through references in Arabic works 
such as I bn Abl Usaibi c a and HSdjdjl Khalifa 
who quote also poems written by him. There 
is finally a Vision, which is said to have been 
translated from the Hebrew and is ascribed to 
Sadaka b. Munadja. It was hithertho quite un- 
known. In it the author claims to have been 
lifted up to heaven and to have held converse 
with Moses, Joshua, Eleazar and Pinehas and to 
have been foretold future events He mentions 
also a number of contemporaries, none of whom, 
however, is known elsewhere. In the transcript 
the date of the Vision is given m the only mo- 
dern copy in existence as 912 = 1506, but this 
evidently is only the date of the later copyist. 
The real date, if Sadaka be the author, could 
only be 603 = 1206. 

According to the Samaritans, a certain Marhib 
al-Katarl is the reputed author of a commentary 
on the section of Leviticus containing the curses, 
Chapter 26 lie is said to have been alive in 531 
(1136). A copy from old leaves which probably 
have since disappeared was made by the late 
Jacob son of Aaron and is still in Nablus. 

Grammatical studies went hand in hand 
with the study of the Bible and we note Abtl 
Ishak Ibrahim Abu ’ 1 -FarasJj Shams al-Dln who 
in the middle of the xii th century, in all proba- 
bility in Damascus, wrote m 14 chapters a gram- 
mar of the Hebrew language, meaning thereby 
the Hebrew of the Bible, for out of it a later 
Hebrew was developed by the Samaritans which 
differed in some slight points from that found m 
the text of the Pentateuch itself. He discusses 
the syntax and also endeavours to fix the pro- 
nunciation. Considering that the Samaritans to 
this very day have no vowels with the exception 
of a few signs, a work of this kind is of the 
highest importance for giving us the pronun- 
ciation of Hebrew by the Samaritans. 

It is of special importance to compare it with 
the work fiist done by Petermann, who took down 
and wrote m transliteration the text of Genesis as 
read to him by the then High Priest c Amram 
on the strength of which he was able to wute a 
grammar of the Hebrew according to the Samari- 
tan tradition. Besides its intrinsic value for the 
history of the pronunciation of Hebrew it is 
another proof of the fact that the Samaritans were 
not influenced in their pronunciation by the 
Arabic language, although the author of this 
treatise is also fully acquainted with the Arabic 
grammar. An abstract of this treatise was made 
in the xiv th century by Eleazar, the son of Pine- 
has, the man to whom the Samaritan literature 
owes so much for its revival. The author is called 
Shams al-Dln. The same name is given to Mu- 
nadja and also to lus son Sadaka. In conse- 
quence thereof the real authorship of the above 
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mentioned book on negative laws ascribed to 
§ada^a is somewhat doubtful, for there exists an 
old manuscript called the Commentary on the 
Laws ( Tifsfir ha-Aftswa) in two volumes, which is 
of special importance and only known to exist 
in an old copy. YUsuf al-'Askarl, at the beginning 
of his book, mentions casually that the Samaritans 
count 613 commandments m the Bible. It is pre- 
cisely the number which also by a casual remark 
of a Jewish sage had become the starting point 
for the numeration of the laws. How far back 
this tradition goes it will be very difficult to 
ascertain, but already in the Halachet Gedolot , 
probably of the viii th or ix*h century, an attempt 
has been made to give a list of 613 command- 
ments divided into two sections, the positive and 
negative, one containing commandments which 
are to be observed, and one containing command- 
ments prohibiting action, the negative command- 
ments. So important had become this classification 
of the commandments, which no doubt resulted from 
the desire of the people to have the whole of the 
commandments m the briefest possible compass, 
that Maimomdes himself felt compelled not only 
to compile such a list, but to devote to their 
elucidation a commentary in Arabic known as the 
Book of the Commandments The date of the 
writing of this book may be the second half of 
the xn ,h century and it is therefore not at all im- 
probable that the Samaritans, who kept in touch 
with the activity of the Jews, as we have seen 
above m the case of Sa c adya, should also have 
felt compelled further to elaborate the indication 
m the Kafi of YUsuf al- c Askari, and that such 
a book has really been produced It is ascribed 
to this Ibrahim b. Faradj. The Samaritans of to- 
day declare that the work is of Shams al-Dln, 
but add at the same time that they mean thereby 
Munadja. There can be no question, however, 
that the author of this book is not Munadja. 
This is proved by the fact that Ibrahim was the 
teacher of Muhadhdhib al-Dln, whom he intro- 
duced to Saladm. This Muhadhdhib al-Dln Yusuf 
b. Abl Sa c Id b. Khalaf was a distinguished phy- 
sician, a man of great knowledge, well versed m 
all the science of the time. He served as phy- 
sician to the Sultan of Ba c albek and to his son 
after him, al-Amyab, who appointed him Vizier. 
He died on January 26, 1227, and is said also to 
have written a commentary on the Pentateuch or 
portions of it, of which, however, nothing further 
is known. The date of the death of Muhadhdhib 
al-Din justifies the assumption that Shams al-Din 
must have lived latest the second half of the xiith 
century and was thus a contemporary of Mai- 
monides of Cairo. 

Gazzal Tabiat b. Duwaik or al-Duwaik, probably 
of the xth or xivth century, wrote a commentary 
on the Pentateuch. In recent years Pinehas son 
of Isaac together with his pupil Absakuah, the 
Danafite, is said to have copied the commentary 
on Exodus preserved on old leaves and to have 
worked it over and amplified it so as to make a 
complete and elaborate commentary on Exodus, 
but according to information from Nablus they 
have both a shorter and longer recension of 
Exodus of the book in question. He is also the 
author of a commentary on the blessings of Bileam 
of an eschatological character and also the author 
of a treatise on the second kingdom, which is a 
continuation in a way of the previous treatise. 


Both these subjects had already been touched 
upon by earlier authors such as Abu ’l-Hasan 
and others. Gazzal also wrote a treatise on the 
fear of Abraham after the battle with the five 
kings and the rescue of Lot, and on the fear of 
Jacob on his going down to Egypt (connecting 
it with the verse wayytzbah z'bUhitn “and he 
brought sacrifices”). 

Thus far for the time of Damascus. If we turn 
to Egypt, scanty as the information is, we find a 
family of Suiur. One of the members is also called 
Tabiat and also wrote a commentary called 
Removal of Doubt concerning Mysteries of Revela- 
tion, of which that on the first two books of the 
Pentateuch has been preserved in a unique manu- 
script of the xviiith century m the British Museum. 
The Samaritans have no copy of that portion but 
they possess a copy of the last three. If, as found 
in the colophon of the manuscript at the British 
Museum, Ibn Sarur is the descendant in the 
thud generation of Yllsuf al-UzzI, who had gone 
to Damascus and refused to eat with the other 
Samaritans because of the dispute with them con- 
cerning the use of the fat tail, then the writer 
must belong at the latest to the beginning of the 
xivth centuiy. The fact that another AbU Surur, 
namely Abu Sa c id al- c Aflf b Abl SurSr, was the 
chief physician in Cairo, proves that the afore- 
mentioned Abu Surur must have been of Egyptian 
origin. The latter lived before the end of the xiiith 
century or the beginning of the xivth. This AbU 
Suiur wrote a short survey on various diseases, 
being a commentary on an older work of a similar 
character, and an abstract of the Canon of Avicenna. 

Finally another great scholar may be mentioned, 
who lived in Damascus, Abu T-Khazan b. Gazal 
(Tabia) b. Abl SaTd, nephew of Muha dhdh ib, and 
who had gained a great reputation especially for 
his immense library, containing no less than 10,000 
volumes His pupil, Ibn Abl Usaibi c a, dedicated 
to his memory his “History of Physicians”. He 
was converted to Islam, became wazlr and adopted 
the name Amin al-Dawla. He was killed in Da- 
mascus in the year 1251. None of his writings 
are extant. 

A shoit treatise on the forbidden degrees of 
marnage is said to have been compiled at the 
beginning of the xivth century by a certain Barakat, 
and it is expressly stated that he was an inhabitant 
of Sichem, very likely to distinguish him from 
the Abu ’l-Barakat mentioned in connection with 
the Arabic translation of the Pentateuch of AbU 
Sa c Id. This work served either as a basis for later 
writings of a similar character, or is independent 
of an older one of a similar kind, otherwise 
unknown 

To Egypt as the home of the author points also 
a paraphrase of a book called al-Asatlr , or the 
Secrets of Moses. It is a short Mtdratfi on the 
Pentateuch containing a mass of legendary matter 
of extreme antiquity. Fortunately the Samaritan 
original of this book has been preserved. The present 
writer is engaged on its publication. The comparison 
between the two, the book and the paraphrase, 
shows us exactly the method employed by these 
would-be translators in the manner in which they 
manipulated the original texts. It is best described 
not as a translation but a paraphrase, for, with 
the exception of the first few sections, the rest 
has been entirely changed and amplified by 
matter taken from qurte different writings and 
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traditions. In the midst of this text there occurs 
also a sentence cursing Maimonides and his code 
of laws. It is not likely that anyone living out 
of Egypt would have taken note of Maimonides’ 
writings, who was very severe in his attitude 
against the Karaites and no doubt was equally 
severe against the Samaritans, whom he must have 
treated entirely as heretics and outcasts; hence 
this protest by the unknown writer. A portion of 
this book contains some legends about the birth 
of Moses, and this leads us to another work which 
this time, however, was compiled in Damascus by 
Ishmael of the family of Ramaich, called Moled 
MosJtc. It is an elaborate treatise containing many 
legends, referring to the miraculous birth of Moses. 
It is not, as others have said, a collection of 
legends of Muhammadan origin, but stands in close 
connection with the above mentioned Asatlr. The 
process is precisely the same as that observed m 
the Arabic paraphrase of the Matar in as much 
as this text is anything but a literal translation. 
It is a very expanded paraphrase, but the sub- 
stance is absolutely Samaritan and is very old 
indeed. As the author was a pupil of Munadja, 
the date when this book was compiled could not 
have been later than the beginning of the xni th 
century. The Samaritan triglott manuscript of the 
Pentateuch (ca 1200) now in the the British 
Museum has at the end of Genesis a number 
of notes written by the various purchasers of that 
most valuable codex. Among them is one of the 
descendants of Sadaka of the family of Munadja, 
who bought this manuscript from one of the 
members of the family of Ramaich, and in the 
note it is especially remarked that these were in- 
habitants of Damascus. 

Another book of a similar character will now 
engage our attention. It is the well-known Arabic 
Book of Joshua. Here we can see the same work 
of the Samaritan copyists. The text published by 
Juynboll is evidently of a later origin and has 
been manipulated by a later copyist, who has 
omitted a whole section at the beginning, of 
extreme importance for the history of this book, 
and has added at the end from chap. 46 on matter 
taken from 'the later history. The Samaritans poss- 
essed some 20 years ago another copy of this text 
which, they stated, was at least 500 years old, thus 
being of the xiv* h century, and was probably a 
copy of an older manuscript. Before I could secure 
it, it had passed into other hands and I have not 
been able to trace it, but happily a copy was made 
of it for me and it agrees entirely with the old 
copy at the British Museum, In this text, as 
mentioned, there is at the beginning a senes of 
chapters describing the expedition of the spies 
lead by Joshua and of their encounter with the various 
kings then inhabiting Palestine. The book itself 
finishes with the story of the trial of the daughter of 
the High Priest c Amram falsely accused by the 
Nazantes. It is the Samaritan version of the Suzanna 
legend as shown by me elsewhere with an 
English translation. In that recension the history 
has been brought down to the time of the 
return from the exile or shortly after. Here 
we have a similar paraphrase of old Samaritan- 
Hebrew texts, the existence of which can be proved 
and this is also the case with the Samaritan- 
Hebrew recension of the Book of Joshua which I 
was fortunate enough to discover and to publish. 
The importance of it foi* the history of the Bible 


has not yet been sufficiently appreciated, but I 
cannot state emphatically enough that the genui- 
neness of it is above suspicion. It forms part of the 
chronicle of the Samaritans which comprised the 
real Toledoth , not that published by Neubauer under 
this title, but the one which is the prototype of 
the more hebraicised text published by Adler and 
Seligsohn. This is the real Toledoth and an old 
copy written by the hand of the late High Priest 
Jacob son of Aaron of this Toledoth in Hebrew- 
Samantan contains also the Hebrew text of Joshua 
and this autograph is now in my possession. We 
have there the beginnings of Samaritan history m 
Arabic, though of a legendary character. The book 
of Joshua was also unquestionably compiled m 
Egypt and a few leaves of this Arabic text have 
been acquired by me among other fragments found 
in the Genizah of Cairo A longer history must 
also have existed at that time as will be seen 
presently in connection with these two Toledo's 
and the so-called “Chain”. 

If the Sadaka to whom YUsuf b. UzzI sends a 
letter of remonstrance against the use of the fat 
tail of the sheep by the Samaritans in Damascus 
is the same as Sadaka son of Munadja , then 
this epistle must belong to the beginning of the 
xmth century. It might therefore be mentioned here 
as a sign of the difference in the interpretation 
and application of the Law concerning food be- 
tween Samaritans in Damascus and those m Nablus, 
dating already as far back as the xm th century and 
perhaps earlier. Yusuf alleges that because of that, 
during his stay in Damascus of approximately two 
years, he refrained from taking food with the 
rest of the Samaritans in that place. This refer- 
ence in one of the MSS to Nafis al-Dln then is 
evidently due to confusion with another Sadaka, 
who lived m the xvi th century. 

As their calendar forms an integral part of 
the difference between Samaritan Jews and Ka- 
raites they must have had some astronomical cal- 
culations and writings referring to the method 
applied by them for calculating the new moons 
and festivals and the system of intercalations and 
indeed we find among the manuscripts of the late 
High Priest c Amram that he possessed such an 
old manuscript on astronomy. According to the 
Samaritan tradition, the calendar had been given 
by God to Adam and thus handed down from 
generation to generation until it reached Moses, 
who proclaimed it when establishing the first 
month as the month m which the Passover Fes- 
tival was to be kept, and this calendar was after- 
wards fixed by astronomical calculation on the 
mendian of Sichem by Pinehas son of Eleasar, 
the High Priest, immediately after the entry of 
the children of Israel into the Holy Land. Later 
on the very same subject was much more fully 
treated. 

An important personage is now to be mentioned, 
Amin al-Dln Abu ’l-Barak&t b. Sa c ld, not 
so much for his own literary work as for the part 
which he played in connection with the Arabic 
translation of the Bible. It seems that he has 
played the same role as so many other copyists: 
he appropriated the work of his predecessor 
Abu Sa'ld and altered and amended the older 
translation. His father’s name being Sa^d, this may 
have contnbuted to the confusion thus created, but 
the existence of an Arabic translation in manus- 1 
cripts which belong to the end of tHe XII th and 
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the beginning of the xiiBh century preclude the 
authorship of Abu ’1-Barak5t. He may, however, 
have been the author of a commentary to the 
Pentateuch, alternately ascribed to Abu Sa c Id and 
himself in which, as m the writings of other com- 
mentators, Sa c adya has been attacked from the 
Samaritan point of view. The date of Abu *1-Ba- 
rakat is assumed to be 1208 and, according to 
another opinion, he lived to 1260 and in all pro- 
bability in Damascus. The date, however, when 
he lived can now be definitely settled, for Abu 
’l-Barakat can be identified with a writer who in 
622 (1225) had copied a Pentateuch, the colophon 
of which gives the full genealogy and date as follows 
Abi Barakata Bar Ab Sahuta Bar Ab Nefisha Bar 
Abraham Sarafta; he had written the copy for 
Ab Hasda Bar Nefisha Bar Ishak and he adds 
that it is the completion of the 50 copies of the 
Pentateuch which he had by then made. As the 
Hebrew name Sahuta stands for the Arabic Sa c Id 
there cannot be any doubt as to the identity 
of the writer of this text with the reputed author 
or copyist of the Arabic translation. Abu ’1-Barakftt j 
is believed to have written a commentary also on 
the Ten Commandments. The constant occurrence of 
the name of Abu Sa c Id m connection with many trea- 
tises suggests the probability of the existence of 
two men of the same name, one living in the 
xi*h and one in the xiu th century, so that many 
of the minor treatises might just as likely be as- 
cribed to the latter as to the former, such as the 
commentary on the Blessing by Moses of the tribe 
of Levi, Deut. 33. Out of this it is said that 
Absakua the Danafite at the end of the xixth cent, 
compiled or rather made a copy and enlarged 
upon it at the dictation or with the assistance of 
his master Pinehas son of Isaac. Abu Sa c Id is also said 
to have written marginal notes in Arabic on the 
mystical portions of the Bible Mystical specula- 
tions began to revive among the Samaritans towards 
the end of the xuBh century and it may therefore 
be ascribed to him. 

In Damascus we find then the Samaritans con- 
tinuing their widely extended scientific and literary 
activities. Muwaffik al-Dln Aba Yusuf 
Ya'kub (b. Abi Ishgk b. Ghanahm) who died in 
1284 was a distinguished physician and he wrote 
a commentary to the introductory chapters of the 
Canon of Avicenna dedicated to Sultan al-Malik 
al-MansQr. It was considered to be of such value 
that it was deposited m the library of al-Mansflr 
Muhammad b. Kala’un. The same author also wrote 
an introduction to the science of logic and meta- 
physics. Both works are only known from quotations 
in Ibn Abi Usaibi c a and H5djdjl Khalifa. The 
Samaritans were able to develop, living away from 
the stifling atmosphere of Nablus. Samaritan chro- 
niclers tell us of a siege and destructions, of the 
pillage and loot that had overtaken the inhabitants 
of Nablus during the centuries of the Frankish 
invasion and the Arab repulsion of the invaders. 
Many a Samaritan was also taken captive, among 
them even Uzzl, the son of the High Priest, and 
carried away captive, to be ransomed by their nch 
brethren in Damascus, who did not fail to return 
Uzzl to his father. He in time became the High 
Priest of the very much reduced community. Still 
to the Samaritans Sichem remained the holy town 
and Mount Ganzim the centre of their worship. 
Then at the beginning of the xiv'h century a 
number of Samaritans left Damascus in order to 


settle in Sichem, among them men of high position 
and wealth. It seems that the line of descendants 
of the High Priest had been broken, for Yusuf the 
Priest, who in 1308 came from Damascus, pro- 
bably belonging to the same line, was appointed 
High Priest and from him started the new line 
of the descendants of the High Priest which con- 
tinued until the extinction of the Aronite line in 
the middle of the xviith century. Yusuf biought 
with him a large number of prominent members 
of the Samaritan community in Damascus. Pinehas 
and then his son Eleasar succeeded him to the 
High Priesthood. With them may have come also 
members of the family of the afore-mentioned 
Muwaffik al-Din b. Ghan^im b. Katarl, as we later 
find members of this family contributing to 
the literature of the Samaritans. With the arrival 
of this new element a complete change in the life 
of the Samaritans took place. It was a levival, 
m as much as the new High Priest Pinehas and his 
son Eleazar, and especially the latter’s brother 
Abisihi re-organised the whole service and intro- 
duced a large number of poems into the liturgy. 
The old Samaritan language was practically for- 
gotten by the mass of the people. None of them 
would have dreamed of introducing Arabic into 
the service; so they had to fall back upon the old 
Hebrew language of a specific Samaritan colouring, 
handed down to them from olden times and to 
some extent preserved in old fragments or books, 
such as the Book of Joshua, the ancient book of 
genealogies and short histones with which the 
people of Damascus were fully cognisant. One of 
them had drawn up or copied out, in the xith 
century, the first part of such a short chronicle, 
which was later on added to by successive writers, 
especially High Priests, Toledo . . It was written in 
the semi-Samaritan semi-Hebrew language In the 
same language then the new poets wrote and thus 
revived a more intimate knowledge of the old 
language and old literature. At the same time they 
were men of wider outlook and thus we find that 
from the XIV th century onwards Sichem again be- 
comes the centre of literary activities. Names occur 
of writers who are specifically mentioned as being 
inhabitants of Sichem in contra-distinction to others, 
who had come from outside Interest in the history 
of the past was also revived and under the direction 
of the High Priest Pinehas many of the old 
manuscripts were also copied anew, such as the 
Kdfi , Mastftl of Munadja and others of a similar 
character. No doubt also the text of the Arabic 
version of the Bible must have been fixed then in 
a more definite form, for later copies show little 
variations among them, unlike older copies. 

First and foremost therefore will be mentioned 
Abu ’1-F a t h b. Abi ’1-H a s a n, who had come 
with the Priests from Damascus and at the re- 
quest of the High Priest Pinehas compiled what 
was at that time a most complete and reliable 
chronicle of the Samaritans in Arabic. In the in- 
troduction he mentions that he has used older 
chronicles such as the Book of Joshua in Arabic 
and Hebrew and other documents, such as the 
Chain and unquestionably also the Toledo . The 
book was compiled in the year 135$ and is a 
most conscientious though very dry compilation. 
It is a curious feature of this chronicle and of 
the subsequent chronicles found among Samaritans 
that very little reference is to be found there to 
their scholars and writers with the exception of 
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a few who had made a name for themselves by 
the poems introduced into the liturgy It is very 
difficult to glean from these pages any reliable 
information as to the life and activity of scarcely 
any of the men mentioned hitherto, unless they 
also at the same time occupied a distinguished 
position m the community either as Priests or as 
public benefactors, who either lestored the Kin- 
sha or the graves of the High Priests of the 
u ^o Elders” alleged to have been buried near 
Sichem in Amrata or Aburta or had recovered 
some of the older places of worship or above all 
had secured for them the place on Mt. Garizim 
for the Passover sacrifice 

Among the chronicles mentioned, of which, how- 
ever, he made no use, was one ascribed to a 
certain Sadaka, which he describes as being too 
ornate. Evidently he refers to a chronicle full 
of biblical legends, e. g. the first part of the 
Samaritan Arabic book of Joshua, and as he wishes 
only to give facts such as understood by him he 
omits to make any use of that chionicle. If the 
date, 1506, mentioned before in connection with 
the vision or prophecy is correct then it could 
not be the Sadaka mentioned by Abu ’1-Fath In 
all probability therefore the authoi of the chronicle 
eliminated by Abu ’1-Fath may have been Sadaka 
the son of Munadja, who alone is mentioned as 
a writer of merit. Abu ’1-Fath himself is the first 
of the Danafite family 'which since then to oui 
very day has furnished the Samaritans with a laige 
number of scholars and writers. This family also 
originally came from Damascus although a Danafta 
signs a Jewish document in Egypt in the xm lh 
century and must have brought with them some 
of the older writings and above all a better 
literary preparation than the poor inhabitants of 
Sichem possessed. The first pait of Abu ’1-Fath’s 
chronicle down to the period of Joshua contains 
only chronological dates from Adam to the year 
of the entry of the children of Israel into Palestine 
It is not here the place to discuss this chrono- 
logy, which, as is known, not only differs from the 
Jewish and the Septuagint, but also differs in the 
vaiious codices It is, of course, directed against 
the Jewish chronology. The story of Joshua is 
told practically from that portion of the Arabic 
Book of Joshua which agrees more or less with 
the Biblical narrative. That book is the chief 
source of Abu ’1-Fath’s information down to 
the time of Alexander the Great. Then he draws, 
as mentioned before, upon the ancient Toledo, 
the brief record kept by the High Priests, but 
from the time of Muhammad and later on 
nearer his own time, from the xi*h centuiy down- 
wards, the period where Arabic literature begins 
to flourish among the Samaritans, he gives more 
ample information , and this is on the whole 
sufficiently reliable. 11 is description of the vaiious 
sects, however, is very vague. It is evident that 
he reproduces the old traditions without being 
fully enough acquainted with their true character 
and meaning. These may be fragments from 
chronicles to a large extent since lost. His chronicle 
was treated like all mediaeval chronicles. It is 
not a recasting of the old material but at ceitain 
periods men added things that had happened since 
the time when Abu '1-Fath lived. Not that they in 
their copies were very careful to preserve absolutely 
the contents of the original chronicle, for a com- 
parison of various manuscripts showed that they 


dealt with the text often in a very arbitrary manner, 
adding but very often omitting parts which did 
not seem to them to be of special interest. The 
fact is that these men wrote for themselves as it 
were, and then their copies were circulated afterwards 
and became a new starting point for further ampli- 
fications. The latest copy is brought down to our 
own day. The High Priest Jacob continued it to 
the end of the xixffi century but the whole character 
remained essentially the same. 

Among those who are known to have continued 
Abu ’1-Fath’s chronicle and brought it down to 
their own times may be mentioned Abu '1-Faradj 
b. Ishak Nafis al-Din of the family of Katarl 
and Ghanahm, beginning of the xvd* century, who is 
the author of a compendium on the Mosaic law. In 
all probability the forerunner of a book of a similar 
kind in which the traditional laws and practices 
of the Samaritans have been succinctly summed 
up and carefully presented. As it is known only 
from a single manuscript in Pans of the year 1523 
and the Samaritans apparently do not possess a 
copy of it, it is difficult to determine its character 
exactly but in all probability it follows the lines 
of Yusuf al- c Askar! and Shams al-Din. It may, 
however, be identical with another book ascribed 
to an author with precisely the same name. 

Here may be mentioned a book ascribed to 
a certain Abu ’1-Faradj Nafis al-Din be- 
longing to the Katarl family, which contains a 
commentary on the 613 commandments. These 
are divided into two sections, of which 365 are 
of a negative or prohibitive character and 248 of 
a positive It is precisely the same division as 
we find among the Jew r s and the author here 
tries to explain these from the point of view of 
a logical interpretation. He also, like the Jews, 
points out the various classes into which these 
laws can be divided, such as those of a local 
application, those of a temporary application and 
those of a universal application. The only question 
is whether this book is the w'ork of Abu ’1-Faradj 
or whether it is the one before mentioned ascribed 
to Abu ’1-Faiadj Shams al-Din. If the old manu- 
script in the possession of the Samaritans is older 
than the xivdi century, the possible date of Abu 
'1-Faiadj, then we have here again a mere trans- 
mutation of the name from one Abu ’1-Faradj to 
another Abu ’1-Faradj and all these doubts can 
only be removed by the publication of these te\ts. 
Other literary work was stimulated by the advent 
of the new High Priests m the direction of com- 
mentaries and grammatical w f orks. Eleazar the son 
of Pinehas himself made an abridgement of the 
older grammatical treatise Fut)a mentioned before. 
Investigation into the origin of the calendar was 
also carried out and the number of commentaries 
on the Pentateuch grew in proportion. The most 
important seems to be the one ascribed to Abu 
’1-Hasan b. GhansYm, who, if he is the son of 
Abu ’1-Faradj b. Ghana^im Katarf, who had already 
added some portion to Abu ’1-Fath’s chronicle, 
then he must have lived about the middle of the 
xvffi century. This agrees with the date given by 
the Samaritans, circa 1450. 

A short commentary on Leviticus 26, the section 
of curses, is ascribed to a certain Mar^ib al- 
K atari. Nothing further is known about him 
but judging by the name he may have belongec 
to the same family of Katarl. He therefore musi 
have lived in Damascus where already, as seex 
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before, the study of the Pentateuch was carried 
out with intensity. 

Among the Jews and Karaites one can observe 
the same tendency during the period from the 
x*h to the xivth century chiefly of commenting 
on the Pentateuch The disputes between Jews 
and Karaites especially turned very often on 
the interpretation of the Bible and the latter 
devoted much of their work to grammar and 
massora of the Bible and to its interpretation in 
accordance with their own views. Not a few of 
these were wntten in Arabic and thus a parallelism 
can be observed between the literary activity of 
the Samaritans and that of the Jews Not that 
they were readily influenced by one another to 
any degree, the Samautans being entirely outside 
the range of Jewish and Karaite interest, but the 
Samaritans must have felt stimulated by their acti- 
vity furthermore to try and obtain a complete 
and satisfactory commentary of the Pentateuch 
according to their own views strengthening them 
in their interpretation and beliefs The Jews started 
with Sa c adya (d. 940; who lived first in Egypt, 
later on in Babylon, and the Karaites with Jephct 
b. c Ali in Jerusalem, both of the x*k century, and 
continued afterwards by others. Mention may be 
made here of a fragment m the British Museum 
written in Arabic and probably of the xiv th century, 
believed to be of Karaite origin, which contains 
a polemic against the Samaritans and their claim 
to the sanctity of Mt. Garizim It is a unique copy. 

Grammatical studies were also continued among 
the Samaritans and Pinehas b Eleazar 
at the beginning of the xv*h century compiled a 
Hebrew -Arabic glossary, the earliest extant copy of 
which is dated 1476 This has been worked over and 
continued by later writers or completed by them. 
It is an extremely interesting attempt to arrange 
the Hebrew words of the Pentateuch in alphabe- 
tical order It is very rudimentary, the triliteral 
roots of the Hebrew words are not recognised 
and words are often put down in 4 or 5 letters. 
It is called Melts or Melisa 1 e “Interpreter”. 

The name and memory of the famous Sadaka 
al-Haklm (1. e. the Physician), the famous writer, 
poet, physician and polemist, son of Munadja 
looms so large in the eyes and memory of the 
Samaritans that many a treatise of which he is 
probably not the author, but the names of the 
real authors of which had been forgotten, were 
ascribed to him, and also the date when they lived 
has been shifted by centuries Thus, according to 
information received, this Sadaka is believed to 
have lived m the year 1533 and to be author of 
the following books . A treatise on the second king- 
dom (Abu ’ 1 -Hasan, as well as Gazal b. Duwaik, 
are also authors of a similar treatise), polemic 
against the Jews on the matter of their arrange- 
ment of the calendar (ascribed also to Munadja 
b. Sadaka and to Abu ’ 1 -Hasan before him) and 
a treatise on the accuracy and reliability of the 
Samaritan recension of the Pentateuch. All these 
have been ascribed vicariously to different authors. 
In a copy written m the year 1449 a treatise on 
the Taheb is also ascribed to this Sadaka and in 
another manuscript a short commentary on the 
blessings of Jacob and Moses dated 1494 is cir- 
culated also under his name. There must be there- 
fore a confusion in the dates and names but they 
- are all given here as they are distinctly mentioned 
under these dates to me. The reason for that 


confusion may be due to the fact that some time 
during the xv* h century a certain §adafca, a pro- 
minent member of the community m Damascus, 
led a number of men from that community in a 
holy pilgrimage to Sichem. With him came also 
Ibrahim KabasI who must have been a very pro- 
minent man and to whom reference will be made 
presently and it is because of the great impres- 
sion which that man made upon the community 
that he was confused with the leader Sadaka and 
these books, which must have been circulated at 
the time without a definite name of author, were 
readily ascribed to him. Nothing, however, is 
known of his literary activity and, as mentioned, 
a mistake has arisen out of the similarity of names. 
It is of no small importance to state at the same 
time that the community in Damascus could not 
have yet sunk to that low level which the description 
of Della Valle seems to imply. They must still 
have been at that time a rather rich and flourish- 
ing community, though reduced m numbers, with 
men of position and learning among them, and if 
one only remembers the work of KabasI who 
lived in the middle of the xvi th century, it would 
be surprising if the community should have be- 
come meiely an unimportant handful of people 
by 1616. The impression which has gained belief 
m consequence of the description by Della Valle 
has nothing to justify it. It only shows how 
retired the Samaritans lived among themselves and 
how slight the contact was between them and 
the Jews. 

One of the most outstanding figures in Sama- 
ritan literature is still to be mentioned, Abraham 
KabasI. He was the leader of the community m 
Damascus and he came together with Sadaka and 
others on a memorable pilgrimage to worship 
in Sichem, where the character of the literary 
activity of the Samaritans in Sichem had been 
profoundly changed Inspired by Pinehas VII, son 
of Eleazar, the High Priest of the time, he wrote 
at his request two books, one called Sirr al-Kalb , 
i.e. Secret of the Heart (in the way of obtaining 
knowledge), which he wrote m 1530 in Damascus. 
According to tradition, this family is connected 
with that KabasI who had gone to Muhammad 
at the beginning of the latter’s career and had 
obtained from him the grant of protection of the 
Samaritans mentioned before. 

He writes in a flowery style imitating entirely 
that of the Arabs, especially m his introduction. 
His language is not that of the rest of the Sa- 
maritan writers, which is the popular Arabic 
language as spoken and not as written. His is a 
polished literary style. In this book he endeavours 
to impress the readers with the merit of leading 
a life m consonance with the teachings of the 
law. He divides it into seven chapters; the first 
deals with the belief in the moral excellence of the 
laws of Moses, mentioning also the unity of God 
and also about the holiness of the mountain and 
the sanctification of his people. The second chapter 
proves by sight and hearing the righteousness of 
walking in the way of the Lord; the third gives 
a series of examples from the law of those who 
walked in the way of the Lord, their reward in 
this world and in the world to come; the fourth, 
which is the longest chapter, contains a detailed 
description of the ten trials to which each of the 
Patriarchs had been subjected to by God, viz., 
Adam, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses and 
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Aaron, and their submission to these trials; the 
fifth is on the fear and love of God like that of 
a servant to his master and the observance of His 
laws and commandments. The sixth contains direc- 
tions for the man who wishes to walk in the 
path of virtue, and the seventh is on repentance, 
which leads to forgiveness. 

The writing of such a book shows that the people 
must have been subjected to great tribulations and 
that they required some consolation or a writing 
to strengthen them in their submission to trials 
sent by God as shown by the examples of their 
forefathers, but the book does not conclude with 
these seven chapters, for in our manuscript at 
least there follows a list of the 613 Commandments 
briefly given with a short introduction in which 
these commandments, positive and negative, are 
described accoiding to their local, temporary or 
permanent character. This list, found also m other 
manuscripts, is probably an abstiact of that larger 
book of Shams al-Dln, in which not only these 
commandments aie given in detail but each of 
them accompanied by an elaboiate commentaiy. 
Another work of KabasI is a commentary on the 
verse in Deut. 32, 3 “for I called upon the name 
of the Lord 1 ’, in which he deals elaborately with 
the mystical significance and all-pervading power 
of the ineffable name of God. The mystical spe- 
culations, the beginnings of which can be traced back 
to the pre-Christian period, still continued to flounsh 
among the Samaritans and be the subject of study. 

Whatever may have been the state of the 
Samaritans in Damascus, every trace of literary 
activity disappears with Abraham KabasI. Intellectual 
life and literary activity had become moie and 
more centied m Nablus and through the advent 
of members of various communities who were all 
settling in Nablus the number of inhabitants had 
also giown, although it never leached a very con- 
siderable figure. The work of the past was again 
taken up in the xvi th and xvii th centuries and the 
same problems with which the old writers had 
been dealing became the object of study by the 
newcomers and by those who had previously 
come from Damascus in the time of the High 
Priest Joseph and his son Pinehas. One must not 
forget that the Samaritans lived in a very narrow 
groove. Very little influence can be traced from 
without and the interest of the new writers was 
to bring home again to the later generation the 
lessons of the past in a form more easily access- 
ible and understood by them. Philosophic specu- 
lations weie now out of place and disputations 
with Jews and Karaites were a thing of the past, 
except in those cases where the Samaritans were 
bent on defending their position in contra-distinc- 
tion to those held by the others. The calendar, 
of course, the riddle of which neither Scaliger 
nor his successors had been able to solve, offered 
no difficulties to the Samaritans, and we find the 
full theoretical and practical treatment of the history 
and development of the calendar as well as the 
principles underlying their calculations worked 
out again by Abraham b. Jacob in the middle of 
the xvm tl1 century. It rests, of course, on the older 
book of astronomical calculations found in manu- 
scripts of the xivth century, but here it is much 
more fully developed and woiked out and accom- 
panied by a large number of practical examples. 

Attention turns now to commentaries on 
the Bible. The Midrashic element takes the 


place of rationalistic and philosophic interpretation 
and foremost among these must be mentioned now 
a large commentary on Genesis and probably also 
on Exodus, but this is doubtful as the authorship 
of it is ascribed to another man. Much attention 
has been paid to it in modern times, but it was 
wrongly ascribed to Ibrahim the son of Jacob. 
The real author, however, is not lbr&hlm b. Jacob 
but M e sh a 1 m a the son of Absakuah the Danafite. 
He had left the work unfinished and by the help 
of his son the same Ibrahim b. Jacob, belonging 
to the same family of the Danafites, was able to 
complete it but he emphatically states that he has 
only completed the work which was already prac- 
tically done by Meshalma. It is to the latter there- 
fore that this commentary should be ascribed hence- 
forth. The commentary is a mine of information; 
it is full of legendary matter preserved by the 
Samaritans through the ages. Some of it is un- 
questionably derived from the Asapr, other legends 
from the Moled and again others from unknown 
sources. One sees m this commentary the self- 
centred mind of the Samaritan, to whom no- 
thing else exists outside the narrow boundary of 
Samaritan tradition and Samaritan practices. It is 
therefore of the highest interest for the study of 
the Samaritan Biblical exegesis. This Meghalma 
then, the real authoi, lived before 1680, for m all 
probability the commentary which Huntingdon 
brought back with him from Nablus about 1680 
was written by him It is doubtful whether he is 
the author of the commentary on the other four 
books of the Pentateuch thus far extant, for it 
is alleged by the Samaritans that the commentary 
on Exodus, which is as voluminous as that on 
Genesis, which is also ascribed to Djubrat al- 
Dawek has been completed and worked over 
probably in 1816, or it may, however, have been 
merely the copy which the High Priest Tabia 
had made about that time and which was found 
in the Library of the High Priest c Amram, as 
stated by his son Shalma since dead. This com- 
mentary represents practically the last word in 
Biblical exegesis. Abraham b. Jacob, who 
lived about 1750, and not between the xiv th and 
xvn th century, as hitherto tentatively suggested 
by others, who was the author of the above 
mentioned book on the calendar, was also the 
author of some poems on Moses and the Pa- 
triarchs and of a treatise called “The Refutation 
of Philosophical Arguments”. With him has been 
confused a certain Abraham Alaya, also of 
the family of Danafites, to whom is attributed a 
treatise on the order of service at the going out 
of the festivals differing to some extent 

from the directions for the usual evening services. 
This author also lived about the middle of the 
xix th century and, as the previous one, in Nfiblus. 
On the basis of the material thus accumulated, 
the High Priests, starting with Tabia at the end 
of the xvni th century down to Jacob son of Aaron 
(who died a few years ago), together with other 
members of the priestly family, some of the Dana- 
fites, were engaged in copying and re-writing the 
old literature. It is only through them that many 
of the old texts have been preserved, and what- 
ever value they possess is due to their activity 
and interest. To them we owe all, and it is bet- 
ter to speak collectively for the descendants of 
these families dispute with one another the author- 
ship of some of these books 
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The most prolific and the most prominent of 
these writers was Pmehas (Arabic Khidr) b. 
Isaac, who died m 1898. (This identification by 
the Samaritans of Pinehas with Khidr instead of 
identifying the latter with Elijah, as is done by 
the Jews, is extremely interesting. It rests on 
the rabbinic legend which identifies Pinehas with 
Elijah and has thus been transferred from the 
former to the latter) In the list drawn up by 
his son Abisha, no less than 45 works are men- 
tioned which were either copied, worked over or 
compiled by him. He had access to a large store 
of manuscripts, which he utilized to the full for 
his own compilations. He was thus in a position 
to gather up as it were in his works all that 
had come down in the course of ages. How far 
he is indebted to his predecessors, c Amram and 
Tabia, must remain a matter of speculation since 
scarcely any contemporary manuscripts seem to 
have been preserved. The list, however, drawn 
up by Shalma, son of c Amram, of the writings 
found in his father’s library throws some light 
on the interdependence of the literary activity of 
Pinehas and c Amram. The latter possessed also 
some MSS. which had been in the possession of 
Tabia, but nothing is known of the whereabouts 
of any of the MSS. unless that they have passed 
into the possession of Pinehas and Isaac the son 
of c Amram and then disposed of indiscriminately. 

One of the works now to be mentioned is a very 
full chronicle. It not only embodies the whole of 
Abu ’ 1 -Fath but is greatly enlarged and contains 
a mass of legendary matter as well as historical 
data not found in Abu ’ 1 -Fath. This is independent 
of the other direct copy or recension of Abu ’ 1 - 
Fath with the additions made by the late High 
Priest Jacob son of Aaron, which he brings down 
to his own time and into which he had intro- 
duced also a full description of the death and 
funeral of Abraham Kabas! The chronicle itself 
is very voluminous. This is ascribed to Pinehas 
b. Isaac. It starts with the story of Joshua and is 
carried down to our own day, but how much 
of it is his own and how much of it is due to Ins 
ancestor Tabia cannot be decided in the absence of 
the latter’s work. It may be that Pinehas merely 
continued that work from the beginning of the xix*h 
century downwards. He is also the author or it 
would be better to say he is the compiler from the 
older texts of the book Yawm al- Din (Day of Judg- 
ment), a voluminous work containing the most 
elaborate description of the whole eschatology 
of the Samaritans, their beliefs concerning im- 
mortality, life after death, the day of judgment, 
resurrection, in short all the problems connected 
with beliefs of the life after death. He draws 
all his information from the older writings and 
thus he has been able to compile a book con- 
taining no less than 100 chapters. Starting from 
the first word of Genesis he carries the exa- 
mination of the Biblical verses through to the very 
end of the Pentateuch, giving the traditional, alle- 
gorical and mystical interpretation to each word 
and line to which such an eschatological meaning 
could be attached. Here again we have a complete 
summary of the eschatological traditions and beliefs 
of the Samaritans. Another work from the same 
pen is his great work on forbidden or incestuous 
marriages, TtfsUr al- c Arayot. Here again he dis- 
cusses every law and every allusion in the Bible 
together with all the prohibitions which are 


found in connection with marriage and married 
life, using in these books all the ancient material 
available and quoting some of the older writers. 
It is not, as a rule, the custom observed by Sa- 
maritan writers. 

Then another book compiled probably in the 
xvi*h or xviith century, a complete compendium 
of the Samaritan laws and traditions, is now being 
ascribed by the sons of Jacob and the sons of 
Pinehas to their fathers respectively. In the 
introduction, however, mention is made of Sa- 
maritan communities still existing, \*hich, however, 
have since disappeared in the last two centuiies 
and it is clear therefore that the author of this 
book must have lived at latest m the xvii*h cen- 
tury, but evidently this work has either been 
copied or worked up by one of the predecessors 
of Pinehas and Jacob and then copied out or 
elaborated by each of them. The book is called 
the Htlluk or Khilaf Ir$had and consists of 10 
chapters which are given here in full, according 
to the wording of the text. 

Chapter I. Concerning the origin of the com- 
munity of the Samantans and of the tribe fiom 
which they are the descendants, and the history 
of their separation from the community of the 
Jews and why they are called the community of 
the vShamanm. And God alone knows. 

Chapter II. The faith of the Samaritans. About 
the Chosen Spot and that this Chosen Spot is Mt. 
Garizim Bethel. The tabernacle had been erected 
thereon by Joshua the son of Nun. The kings of 
the time of favour, and the arguments against the 
Jews who deny its sanctity and exchange it for 
another spot. 

Chapter III The observance of the Sabbath by 
the Samaritans and the difference in that obser- 
vance between them and the Jews 

Chapter IV. Concerning the Neniila and the 
laws concerning it among the Samaritans, and the 
mention of difference which exists in this com- 
mand between them and the Jews. 

Chapter V. Concerning the new moon among the 
Samaritans And the system by which they learn 
to know it, a description of the festivals and 
what is done on them; the description of the 
Pesah: the sacrifice on the day of atonement, and 
the difference therein between them and the Jews. 

Chapter VI On the various forms of cleanness 
and uncleanness according to the faith of the 
Samaritans, who are the faithful keepers of the 
truth which they follow from olden times. 

Chapter VII. The laws of slaughtering, accor- 
ding to the teaching of the Samaritans. And the 
description of the animals and birds which they 
are not allowed to eat , and that which they 
remove as heave offering from each sacrifice, 
which they do not eat for considering it holy, 
and concerning the prevention of eating anything 
that is squashed, broken, etc., and the prevention 
of slaughtering anything that is bad from among 
the sheep and cattle and the law forbidding the 
using of blood and the description of the differ- 
ence between them and the Jews m all these 
matters, and the way which they practise these 
things unto this very day. 

Chapter VIII. Laws concerning marriage ac- 
cording to the faith of the Samaritans, whom they 
can marry and whom they cannot marry, and the 
laws concerning divorce. 

Chapter IX. Concerning that it is forbidden to 



forsake this holy book of the law which is in 
their hands, for they say it is everlasting and 
that its rule will never cease. 

Chapter X . Concerning the law about the dying 
among the Samaritans, and their belief m the 
appointed day; what happens to the man when 
he leaves this world, whether the Lord will bring 
them back on the appointed day; of the faith 
about questioning and rendering account, and fo 
the requital and leward with them (the Sama- 
ritans) according to the law and according to 
their traditions. 

From this will be seen the high importance 
which this book has for our knowledge of the 
Samaritans, their history, traditions and practices. 

He is further credited with having drawn up a 
kind of catechism ( Marlif) or rather a number of 
questions and answers on biblical history intended 
for the teaching of the young. The matenal, which 
consists to a large extent of legendaiy matter, is 
old and can be traced to the various sources from 
which he has drawn it. It is the most important 
collection of legends but unfortunately it is left 
incomplete. 

Pmehas also copied and worked over some ancient 
commentaries like that on Numbers by Gazal and 
he is said to have made an Arabic commentary 
on the Asa/tr. 

Brief reference may be made here also to the 
Arabic correspondence which passed between the 
Samaritans and De Sacy at the beginning of the 
xixth century, which, however, is now, as far as the 
contents are concerned, quite valueless in view of 
the large amount of material which has since come 
to light and of which at that time very little was 
known outside Nablus. In connection with this may 
be mentioned a collection of formularies of letters 
m Arabic and Samaritan. Some of these seem to be 
of great antiquity, others probably of much more 
modem origin. The originals are m most cases 
Samaritan, the Arabic being merely a translation. 

With this last reference we have brought dow r n 
the Samaritan-Arabic literature to our own days, 
and their literary activity seems now to be com- 
pletely exhausted. From this brief survey one can 


gather that the Samaritans have not been influenced 
by the Arabic literature to any great extent. 

This sketch, compiled not without great difficulty 
owing to the confused state and contradictory 
literary tradition of the Samaritans, was not merely 
intended to give a list of books written or of their 
contents in general but also to enable us to obtain 
that knowledge which was hitherto missing as to 
the real spiritual life of the Samaritans: it was 
only the surface that was touched but not the 
the kernel. The style m which many of these books 
had been written shows how little the people had 
learned from the Arabs except the language which 
they spoke. With rare exceptions it is the half 
vulgar dialect of Palestine and very often, when a 
difficult w'ord occurred for which they could not 
find the adequate Arabic term, they either intro- 
duced it in the original Samaritan form or they 
gave to the Arabic word used a specific colouring 
which may have made it intelligible to the Samaritan 
reader but certainly could not be clearly understood 
by anyone only versed in the Arabic language 
They wrote as they spoke and used the language 
for putting on paper their own traditions, their 
own practices, their own beliefs, in fact only 
that which affected their religious life and, with 
rare exceptions, some few historical records. 

I have therefore caused the Samaritans to translate 
for me into that Hebrew language, w’hich alone they 
can command, a number of books such as the 
J'abbah of Abu ’l-Hasan, the Kafl of Yflsuf al- 
c AskarI, the Arabic Book of Joshua, especially 
for comparison with the Samaritan Hebrew 
Book of Joshua, the great chronicle in two dif- 
ferent recensions, Kabasl’s Sirr al-Kalb and Ki 
Bi-shem tt For in the name of the Lord I call”, 
Hilluk , Moled Moshe (Isma c il son of Ramaich), 
the commentary of Meshalma on Genesis, the book 
on the Day of Judgment by Pmehas, the chronicle 
of Abu ’1-Fath in the recension of the High Priest 
Jacob and finally the McPhf. All these trans- 
lations have since been transliterated into Hebrew 
characters and then translated by me into English 
and made ready for publication whenever an 
opportunity should present itself. 
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and end of the last century written by the late 
High Pnest Jacob son of Aaron shows no apprec- 
iable difference. Without exception, the Arabic 
is written in Samaritan script in all the books 
used for divine worship. They use the Arabic 
alphabet for profane writings alone and it is only in 
quite modern times that they have begun to write 
the translation of the Bible in Arabic characters 
to face the Hebrew text. In these translations 
we do not find classical Arabic but mostly the 
Palestinian dialect ; moreover, they very seldom 
use diacritical points to differentiate between similar 
letters of the Arabic alphabet. For a detailed 
survey of the literature of the Samaritans the 
reader is referred to the separate article on this 
subject accompanying this fasciculus. 

It must be emphatically stated that practically 
none of these books have hitherto been published 
with the exception of the Arabic translation of the 
Pentateuch (Gen.-Lev.) (Kuenen, Specimen , Leiden 
1851 — 1854), the chronicle of Abu *1-Fath by Wilmer 
(Gotha 1865), the Book of Joshua by Juynboll (Leiden 
1848), and a few grammatical fragments by Noldeke 
in the G.G.N , N os 17, 20 Continuing to publish 
them m Arabic would reduce to a large extent the 
number of Those who are specially interested in 
the traditions of the Samantans, whilst publish- 
ing them, as anticipated by me, in their Hebrew- 
Samaritan version, would at once make them ac- 
cessible to a far larger cucle of scholars interested 
in these studies Besides this I have also obtained 
through my correspondence lists of books extant 
and as far as possible such information as they 
could give of a biographical chaiacter. The latter, 
however, is extremely confused and contradictory. 
Under these circumstances my reference to biblio- 
graphy can only be very brief inasmuch as copies 
of most of these writings still extant and ac- 
cessible are in my possession (they are now being 
acquired by the British Museum) Mr I) S. 
Sassoon also has acquired fiom the Samari- 
tans a considerable number of valuable manu- 
sciipts, modern copies of the same books, and at 
the same time also the old copies of works of 
the afore mentioned Munadja, Shams al-Dln and 
al- c AskarI, which were up to quite recently in 
the possession of the Samaritans. Steinschneider 
has given full references to all the other Samari- 
tan manuscripts in the European libraries. Further 
leference should be made now to the articles of 
A. Cowley in the Jewish Encyclopaedia , x. 676 sq., 
who gives most ample refeiences and also to his 
Samautan Liturgy (Oxfoid 1909), especially the 
introduction, in vol 11. 17 sqq , W G Moulton 
m Hosting's Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics , 
xi. 161 sq.\ Montgomery m The Samaritans (Phi- 
ladelphia 1907), gives a brief sketch. Articles on 
the Samaritans and their literature in other en- 
cyclopaedias which have since appeared are more 
Of less out of date and add nothing more to our 
knowledge. (M. Gaster) 

SAMARKAND, with Bukhara [q.v.] the prin- 
cipal town of Transoxiana (Sogdiana, Soghd 
[q v.], MS wara 5 al-Nahr), in modern times capital 
of the province of the same name in Russian 
Turkestan, on the south bank of the river Soghd 
(Wadi ’1-Soghd, ZarafghSn) in a situation described 
by Oriental as well as Russian and European 
travellers as a veritable Paradise. The town — the 
second part of the name of which contains the 
Eastern Iranian word for “town”, hand, frequent 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, IV, 


in Eastern Iranian place-names (cf. Buddh.- Sogh- 
dian knd-, Christ.-Soghd. hath , kan£&), while the 
first part has not yet been satisfactorily explained 
(cf. the attempts by Tomaschek, Centralasiatische 
Studien , i. 133 sqq.) — is first found m the accounts 
of Alexander’s campaigns in the east as Maracanda, 
M ccpuKocvtiac. Arrian (111. 30) calls it fiourthuu rifa 
Hoy$iuv&v %upot$. Alexander occupied it several 
times during the fighting with &pitamenes and, 
according to Strabo (xi. 11, 4), razed it to the 
ground (while Arab legend makes him founder of 
the city). Under the Diadocln — after the partition 
of 323 — , as the capital of Sogdiana, it belonged 
to the satrapy of Bactna and was lost to the 
Seleucids with Bactna when Diodotos declared 
himself independent and the Graeco-Bactnan king- 
dom was founded duripg the reign of Antiochus 
II Theos , henceforth it was exposed to the attacks 
of the northern barbarians. From this time down 
to the Muslim conquest it remained historically 
and economically separated from Iran, although 
cultural intercourse with '•'•Western lands continued. 
(On the settlement of Manichaeans in Samarkand 
cf J Marquart, IV. Z K . xu. 163 sq . ; the 

attempts made by E. West to refer Cfn and 
£mistan in the Bundahis&n and Bahmanyas&t to 
Samarkand are very unsatisfactory ) The only posi- 
tive information is given by Chinese imperial 
historians and travellers (of which the former are 
unfoitunately for the most part only available in 
obsolete translations). From the Han period the 
kingdom of K c ang-Ku is mentioned, whose chiet 
territory, K c ang, is definitely identified in the T c ang 
Annals with Sa-mo-kian = Samarkand (cf. the 
passages in C. Ritter, Etdkunde , vn 2 657 sqq.). 
According to the Annals of the Wei, compiled in 
437 A D (cf. F. Mirth in J. Marquart, Die Chro - 
ttologte der alt tut kischcn Inschriften , p. 65 sq.), 
the Cau-wu dynasty related to the YUe-ti (Kushan) 
had been reigning here since before the Christian 
era. Huan-cuang visited Sa-mo-kian m 630 A. D. 
and briefly describes it (St. Julien, Memoires sur 
les conti ees Occidentals , 1. [1857], p 18 sq . , S. Beal, 
St-yu-ki , Buddhist Records , 1. [1884], p. 32 sq , 
with valuable bibliographical note on p. 101). 

The Arabs, who did not begin to penetrate 
systematically into Transoxania till the appoint- 
ment of Kutaiba b Muslim as governor of Khurasan, 
found Samarkand luled by the Tarkhan (Chin. 
To-hoen). With regard to the statement in al- 
Biruni, A their, ed. Sachau, p. 101, 20 (cf. Ibn 
Khordadhbih, B. A. G., vi. 40, 5), that the native 
lulers of Samarkand bore the well-known (Turkish) 
title (arh&an ( tarqati m the Orkhon inscriptions), 
we are forced to see in this appellation a title and 
not a name as might appear from the Arabic 
sources. The reference is to a representative of one 
of the local Turkish dynasties, which m the last 
centuries before lslfim had disposed of Ephthalite 
rule in Transoxania. 

In 91 (709) the Tarkhan made peace with 
Kutaiba on paying tribute and handing over hostages 
(al-Tabari, 11. 1204), but was soon deposed by his 
subjects who w r ere angered thereby. His place was 
taken by the Ikhshedh GhUrak, Chm. U-le-kia 
(al-Tabarf, 11. 1229), who was forced by Kutaiba 
to capitulate in 93 (712) after a long siege of the 
town (op. cit., p. 1247). He was left on the throne 
but an Aiab governor was put in the town with 
a strong garrison, along with Bukhara the town 
became a base for the further conquest and 
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lslamisation of the land, which was frequently shaken 
by the risings which, provoked by the chicaneries 
of the governors, disturbed Transoxiana in the 
last decades of the Umaiyads (On the Arab legend 
which connects Samarkand with the legendary 
Himyar kings and makes it destroyed by Shimar 
on his campaign against China — §himar-kand = 
Shimar destroyed [it] — and rebuilt by Iskandar 
cf. J. Marquart, Eransahr , 1901, p. 26 *, where to 
the references in Yakut should be added al-Tabari, 
i. 890 sqq ., al-KazwInf, AtRar , ed. Wustenfeld, p. 
360 etc. The legend ought to be systematically 
investigated). 

The c AbbSsid Ma 3 mun m 204 (819) gave the 
governorship of Transoxiana, especially Samarkand, 
to the sons of Asad b. SSman and henceforth it 
remains — unaffected by the risings of the Tahinds 
and SafTSnds — in the hands of the house of 
S&mSn till Ismael b, Ahmad destroyed the power 
of the SafTSnds m 287 (900) and founded the 
S$m£nid kingdom, which meant a century of 
greatest prosperity for Transoxiana, such as it was 
only to see once again 500 years later with Timur 
and his immediate successors The capital was, it 
is true, moved to Bukhara but Samarkand retained 
first place as a centre of commerce and culture, 
especially in the popular estimation of the Muslim 
world. 

It is to this period that the descriptions by al- 
Istakhrl, Ibn Hawkal and al-Makdisi refer. They 
show that Samarkand had the typical tripartite 
formation of Iranian towns (cf. Barthold, 1. 810 b). 
citadel ( kuhandtz , arabicized kuhandtz or translated 
kal c a ), the town proper (, $hahnsfan t s&aristan , m a di- 
tto) and suburbs (rabad) The three parts are here 
given in their order from south to north The 
citadel lies south* of the town on an elevated site; 
it contains the administrative offices ( Dar al- 
Imara ) and the prison (hobs') The town itself, of 
which the houses are built of clay and wood (cf. 
E. Herzfeld, Islam , xi. 162, and E Diez, Per sun , 
i. \Kulturen der Erde , vol. xx , Hagen-Darmstadt 
1923], P* 2 °)i 1S a * so on a bdl. A deep ditch (khan- 
dak) has been dug around it to obtain the material 
for the surrounding earthen wall. The whole town 
is supplied with running water which is brought 
from the south to the central square of the town 
called Rtfs al-Jak by an aqueduct, a lead-covered 
artificial channel (or system of lead pipes ? ), runn- 
ing underground. It seems to date from the pre- Mu- 
hammadan period as its supervision, as is expressly 
stated, was m the hands of Zoroastnans, who 
were exempted from the poll-tax for this duty. 
This aqueduct makes possible the irrigation of the 
extensive and luxurious gardens in the town. The 
town has four mam gates; to the east the Bab 
' il-$tn — a memorial of the ancient connection 
with China due to the silk trade — , to the north 
the Bab Bukhara , to the west the Bab al-Uaw - 
bahdr — which name, as m Bukhara and Balkh, 
points to a (Buddhist >) monastery — and to the south 
the Bab al-Kabir or Bab Kiiklib (Bab stands for 
the Persian Darvaza). The lower lying suburbs 
idjoin the town, stretching towards the river Soghd 
ind surrounded by a wall with 8 gates. In them 
[ay the majority of the bazaars, caravanserais and 
warehouses, which were rare m the city itself. 
The government offices of the SamSmds and the 
Friday mosque were in the city itself. The great 
period of building m Samarkand only begins 
with Tlmftr. 


Among native products — as Babur tells us — 
the paper of Samarkand , the manufacture of 
which had been introduced fiom China, was 
specially famous. The most celebrated sanctuary 
of the town, also specially mentioned by Babur 
and still held in high honour, is the tomb-mosque 
of Kasim b. c Abb5s who is said to have converted i 
the city to IslSm in the time of c Uthman (cf. I. f 
Goldziher, Vorlesungen uber den Islam 2 , p 218). 
Among the famous men of Samarkand of the 
period one at least must be mentioned, the theo- 
logian AbH MansUr al-Maturldl (d. in Samarkand 
ln 333 = 944; MSturld or Maturlt is a quarter ot 
Samarkand; cf. al-Sam c 5nI, Ansab , fol. 498 a ) who 
exerted a decisive influence on the dogmatic de- 
velopment of Eastern Sunni Islam. 

After the fall of the SSmSnids, Samarkand was 
ruled by the Karakh&mds (Ilek-KhSns ; q. v., ii. 
465 sq.). In 495 (1102) the KarakhSmd Arslan Khan 
Muhammad owned the suzerainty of the Saldjuk 
Sandjar [q.v.]. His descendants remained in power 
when forty years later, after the great victory of 
the Karakhitai over SansJjar at Katwan in 536 
( 1 1 4 1 ) the Gurkhgns became masters of Transoxama. 
About 1170 Benjamin of Tudela visited the town 
and found 50,000 Jews m it (M. N. Adler, The 
Itinerary of Benjamtn of Tudela , London 1907, 
p 59) The Gurkhans were overthrown in 606 f 
(1209) by the Kh w arizmsh5h Muhammad b. Takasfi. 
The latter’s terrible opponent, Cingiz Kh5n [q.v ], 
laid siege to Samarkand only a few months after 
he had crossed the Jaxartes, on his way from 
Bukhara which he had completely destroyed. For- 
tunately for the city it surrendered in Rabi c I, 
617 (May, 1220) Although the city was plundered 
and many of its inhabitants were deported, a 
number of its citizens were allowed to remain 
under a Mongol governor. For the next 150 years 
it was but a shadow of its foimer self. Ibn Battuta 
(m. 52 sqq.) about 1350 found a few inhabited 
houses among the ruins 

The revival of the town’s prosperity began 
when TimUr after about 771(1369) became supreme 
in Transoxiana and chose Samarkand as the 
capital of his continually increasing kingdom, 
and began to adorn m with all splendour. In 808 
(1405) the Spanish envoy Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo 
visited it m its new glory (cf. the Spanish-Russian 
edition of his itinerary by I. Sreznevskiy in the 
Sbormk old . Russk fas ., 1881, xxviii. 325 sqq.. 
etc., with a valuable French Index) He gives 
Cimesquiente as the native name of the town, 
which he explains as aldea gruesa “large (lit. 
thick) village”; m this we have an echo of a 
Turkish corruption of the name of the town based 
on a popular etymology which connects it with 
samtz “thick”. Timur’s grandson Ulugh Beg (d. 
853 = 1449) embellished the city with his palace 
Cihil Sutun and built his famous astrological ob- 
servatory there ; on him cf. W. Barthold, Ulugbek, 

1 ego vremya (Ross. Akad. Nauk ., 1918). A very 
full description of the city in Timilr’s day, which 
may be justly described as classical, is given by 
the memoirs of Babur (Babui riama^ ed. Ilminski, 
p. 55 sqq ; *ed. Beveridge, p. 54b sqq.\ transl. 
Pavet de Courteille, 1. 96 sqq.\ transl. Beveridge, 
p. 74 — 86), who captured Samarkand for the first 
time in 903 (1497) and held it for some months. 
In 906 (1500) it was occupied by his rival, the 
Ozbeg Khan ShaibSnI. After his death, Bsbur in 
alliance with the $afawid Isma c ii Shah succeeded 
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m 916 (1510) in once more victoriously invading 
Transoxiana and occupying Samarkand, but by 
the next year he found himself forced to with- 
draw completely to his Indian kingdom and leave 
the field to the Ozbegs. Under the latter, Samar- 
kand was only the nominal capital and fell com- 
pletely behind Bukhara. 

A new era began with the Russian advance 
across the Sir-Darya. On Nov. 14, 1868, General 
KaufTmann entered the old TimGrid capital which 
was now finally lost to the Amir of Bukhara, 
Muzaflfar al-Dln (1860 — 1885). Since 1871 a new 
Russian town has arisen in the west of the city, 
which has been linked up to the Transcaspian 
railway. In 1882 the citadel was restored. In 1900 
the population was about 58,000. We have no 
reliable information regarding changes since 1 9 1 7. 
Unfortunately there is also a complete lack of 
historically accurate and complete descriptions of 
the architectural monuments (cf. W. Barthold, Die 
geogr . u. hist. Erforschung d. Orients , p. 173, 179) 
so that we cannot give any list of them here. 
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al-SAMARIJANDT. [See Abu ’l-Laiih.] 
al-SAMARI£ANDI. [See Diahm] 
AL-SAMARIfANDl. [See NizXmI *ArUdI.] 
SAMARRA. I. Historical Topography. 
SSmarrS, which is now a mere village, lies on 
the east bank of the Tigris half way between 
Takrlt and Baghdad. 

The original form of the name is probably 
Iranian. The following etymologies have been 
proposed: Sam-iah, StPi-Amorra, and Sa-morra, 
the last two meaning the* place of payment of 


tribute. On the coins of the Caliphs Samarra is 
written Surra man ra^U, i. e. “delighted is he 
who sees (it)”. 

Samarra was founded in 221 (836) in the reign 
of al-Mu c tasim by one of his Turkish generals, Ash- 
nas, two parasangs south of the village of Karkh- 
FairGz. The Caliph, perpetually threatened m 
Baghdad by the mutinies of his Turkish and 
Berber mercenaries, sought to settle in a less 
threatened capital. 

Between 221 (836) and 276 (889) seven c Ab- 
basid Caliphs lived in Samarra. The references in 
the historians of the Caliphate and m the Arab 
geographers, Ya'^Qbl and YakGt, enable us to re- 
constitute with sufficient exactitude the develop- 
ment of this ephemeral capital during the fifty 
years of its existence. Built on the eastern bank 
of the Tigris at a corner where it turns to the 
south-east, Samarra lay between the villages of 
Karkh-Fairtlz (or Karkh BadjaddS) to the north 
and Matira to the south-east. Two canals — one, 
the Katul Kisrawl, leaving the Tigris above Karkh- 
FairUz, near Dur, ran to the south-east to rejoin 
a second canal, the YahudI, which, leaving the 
Tigris below Matira, ran E. N. E. — thus isolated 
Samarra and its eastern suburb into a kind of 
island. On the west bank of the Tigris opposite 
Samarra lay several castles cut off by a canal 
parallel to the Tigris, the IshakI Canal, entering 
the Tigris below Matira, a little above BalkuwSrS. 

The town of Samarra proper lay on the east 
bank; its principal streets were the Sarfdja Street 
which ran past the police office and the prison 
leading to the quarter which bore the name of 
the vizier Hasan b. Sahl; then came the street 
of Abu Ahmad b. Rashid leading towards the 
village of Itakhiya built on the Kisrawi Canal; 
this village, which at first bore the name of a 
Turkish chief, was later called Muhammadiya. Five 
other principal streets {$har?', this term applied 
to a main street is the same as has been revived 
m modern times for the streets of Cairo) are 
recorded: al-Hair, Barghamush Turk! (Turkish quar- 
tet), Salih (leading to the military camps or c askar), 
al-Hair al-Djadld and al-Khalldj. The historians 
give us numerous details regarding the important 
buildings in the vicinity of Samarra, beginning 
with certain buildings m existence before the capital 
oF the Caliphs was moved thither: the eight Chris- 
tian monasteries, of w'hich the pnncipal were the 
Dair TawSwIs or “monastery of the peacocks”, the 
Dair MSr M 5 rl and the Dair Abi ’ 1 -Sufra. But the 
most famous buildings were the palaces. Al-MuHasim, 
who lived at first in SSmarrS itself, had built 
there the palace called al-I)jawsak; the Caliph 
Wathik built there the castle called HarGnI after 
him. The Caliph al-Mutawakkil, who lived at first 
m the HarGnI, built or enlarged twenty-four other 
palaces of which the best known are the Balku- 
war5, c Arus, Mukhtar and Wahid. Nine months 
before his death he was planning a new town to 
the north halfway between Karkh-F&mGz and DGr; 
this town was called Dja c farlya after his praenomen. 
The historians, who record many details of the 
luxury of the palaces of al-Mutawakkil, say that 
he brought from Persia to use as timber the sacred 
cypress venerated by the Mazdaeans at Kishuiar. 
Other historians, noting that nothing remains of 
the splendid buildings of al-Mutawakkil, see m 
this so swift destruction a punishment from heaven, 
as retribution for his Jiaving ordered the destruction 
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of the tomb of Husain at Kerbela 3 in 236 a. h. 
After the death of al-Mutawakkil, Muntasir brought 
the court to Samarra itself again and took up 
his abode in the palace of £)jawsak. Mu c tamid, 
the last Caliph to live at Samarra, built the palace 
of Ma c shuk on the east bank (255 A. H.). 

Since the tenth century a. D. the majority of 
these buildings have fallen into ruins The great 
mosque of Samarra alone survived, which stood 
near the military camps, whence the name c Askar 
Samarr 5 frequently given to this part of the town. 
The piety of the Shl c a very early located beside 
the great mosque the site of two tombs of their 
Imams — the tomb of their eleventh Imam, AbO 
Muhammad Hasan called al- c AskarI because he 
died m Samarra in 260, and the “cave” (sirdab) 
in which his youthful successor, Abu ’l-Kasim 
Muhammad al-Mahdi, disappeared in 264 (878) 
We know that for a thousand years past, the 
Shft pilgrims have been visiting this cave of 
Samarra, believing that al-Mahdi will re-appear 
there at the end of time. Al-Sam c anl gives a list 
of individuals who bore the msba Samairl or Sur- 
murri. Another msba also refers to Samaira, namely 
Karkhi, applied to men born in Karkh-Fairuz. 
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SAMARRA. II. Arclntectuie 
Samarra is at the present day a vast area of 
ruins lying on the left bank of the Tigris about 
sixty miles north of Ba gh dad. These ruins cover 
the site of one of the richest and most prosperous 
cities of the c Abbasid period, the building of 
which cost vast sums. 

It was begun in 838 in the reign of the Caliph 
al-Mu c tasim, son of Harun al-Rashld, reached its 
zenith under Dja c far al-Mutawakkil (847 — 861) and 
died with him. 

S&marrS’s brilliant but ephemeral existence gives 
these rums a special interest for the student of 
the origins of Muslim art. Unfortunately, for cen- 
turies past, the Arabs have been using the ruins 
as a quarry for building material, and have hastened 
the work of time, and in the end nothing has 
been left standing. Nevertheless, excavations re- 
cently undertaken have recovered sufficient in- 
formation regarding the mam lines of construction 
and decoration to give a very clear idea of the 
beauty of the Muslim civilization wdiich was 
then shedding its lustre over the world, and 
was given expression in this c Abbasid city of the 
ix* b century. 

The most remarkable remains still standing are. 
To the south of the old town on the bank of 
the Tigris, the great mosque built by al-Muta- 
wakkil with the magnificent palace of the Caliph 
( BalkuwarU ) near it on the north. Opposite on 
the right bank of the Tigris, and built a little 
later, is a strong castle (A"<2fr aL c Ashth) the 
imposing ruins of which are still visible About 
half a mile south of this castle is a sepulchral 
monument ( kubbat al-stilabigiya ). 

Near the ruins of the caliph's city survives a 
modern Samarra with a golden dome, which com- 
mands the desert. It contains some venerated 
Shl c a sanctuaries 


The great mosque of al-Mutawakkil was bui 
between 846 and 852 It is an immense rectangl 
with high walls of baked bricks, fortified wit 
round towers. Within it on the south is th 
principal chamber ( haram ) with twenty-five nave 
orientated towards the Kibla and three othe 
smaller chambers on the other sides. All thes 
naves, which were over thnty feet high, wer 
suppoited by marble columns The mihtUb wa 
also flanked by two pairs of marble columns an 
the prayer-niche was probably covered with valu 
able carved wood. The four chambers opened o 
to a large court, the centre of which was occu 
pied by a fine fountain Outside, against the nortl 
wall of the mosque, rose the minaret ( maliviya \ 
a kind of huge tower of Babel on a base 100 fee 
squaie. Around it outside wound a spiral stall 
way. This tower was visible moie than a day’ 
journey away. 

The ruins of Balkuwara, the Caliph’s palace 
cover a vast rectangle over a thousand yaid 
each way On the west front there still stam 
three arches built of brick ( al-ijjamal ), the onb 
remains which are now to be found This palac 
was built by al-Mutawakkil for the prince al 
Muhtadi billah. 

These three arches, facing the river, audicnc< 
chamber and guest chambers ( lwan\ open wideb 
out on the valley. Terraces and fountains de 
scend like cascades from them. Behind them an 
three inner courts which are succeeded by room 
in the form of a cross, throne rooms, numerou 
smaller rooms and private apartments with luxu 
rious baths. On the cast was a large rectangula 
garden with waterfalls surrounded by walls witl 
pilasters on to which open richly adorned littli 
pavilions To the north was a large creek witl 
stairways of access, with caves and docks cut ou 
in it Finally behind all this was an agglomeratioi 
of houses, sheltering the harem, others for th< 
courtiers, a little mosque, and laige barracks etc 
for the caliph’s guard and his cavaliy. 

The various and diverse elements which con 
stituted the whole of this immense palace wer< 
haimoniously arranged. They formed a beautifu 
composition conceived on a vast scale in the forn 
of JL of which the long axis perpendicular or 
the river terminated in the three vaulted room 1 
of the fagade, richly ornamented with sculptun 
and mosaic. 

Ihe general composition of this palace is, how 
ever, of a type well known in the tradition ol 
Iranian architecture Around the Caliph’s palace 
were sumptuous and richly decorated residences 
The richest as well as the most modest homes oi 
the city are almost all built on the same plan 
Built on the ground floor only they consist of 2 
series of inner courts with fountains into which 
open the itvan and the living rooms. This type 
has been perpetuated in certain parts of the easl 
down to our day. The decoration of the interioi 
is an important feature. High carved panels and 
very probably a decorative fiieze always orna 
mented the public rooms and sometimes all the 
rooms in the house The courtyards also were 
sometimes ornamented but the outer walls were 
never decorated. 

The ornamental carving of the palaces 
and houses of SSmarra is of the same technical 
skill and gives a high idea of the development 
of the art at this oefiod. Elaborate nanels run 
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all round the rooms at a height of three feet. 
Above them are ornamental alcoves (Pers. take o'). 
The fiames of the doors and the embrasures of 
the windows are ornamented. The ceilings are 
adorned with cornices and friezes. The majority 
of these decorations are in plaster finely designed 
and executed, sometimes set off with paintings. 

The designs are of very different types, some 
simple, with large veins somewhat coarse in work- 
manship. Others are more finely chiselled in the 
flat without relief, others again, accentuating the 
relief, treat the principal motif in round bosses. 

Some of these decorations were carved out of the 
mass in situ , otheis were cast in a mould on a bed of 
matting (especially motives continually repeated), 
and then fixed to the wall. The forms of the designs 
are very varied. Some aie very simple and severe, in 
straight lines without arabesques. These are the ones 
found most frequently at Samarra and which are, so 
to speak, the piototype. Others, on the contrary, 
often inspiicd by the fauna or fioia, are more 
elaborate and richer, conventionalised flowers oc- 
cupy the centre of geometrical figures repeated 
again and again and connected by ribands, headings 
which come to a stop or intei twine, taking the 
shape of a vase, a lyre or a coinucopiae Otheis 
again more filled with movement unfold in arabes- 
ques around bunches of giapes and vine blanches 
It has been proposed to make a rigoious class- 
ification of the ornamental designs at Samarra 
into three distinct categories Style I Coptic 
chaiacter, Style II Iianian character, Style III 
Mesopotamian character A classification as me- 
thodical as this with labels of origin seems to us 
dangerous, premature and a source of error. One 
impression that can be letained fiom a study of 
the ruins of Samarra, the discovery of which is 
valuable for the histoiy of Oriental aits, is that 
several aitistic influences met together in this part 
of Asia without conflicting or seeking predomi- 
nance. It was a centre that attracted numerous 
artists from all parts of the globe, drawn thither 
by the wealth of the court of the c Abb 5 sid Caliphs 
and the protection they afforded. Samarra was to 
be the crucible into which Hellenic, Syro-Coptic 
and Indo-Pcrs^ian art were fused together and a 
new art, Muslim ait, was produced 
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al-SAMAW 3 AL b. c AdiyX, more accurately al- 
Samaw 3 AL B. CitiARlp B. *AdiyX, a J e w 1 s h- A r a b 
poet, whose residence was in the strong castle 
of al-Ablafc [q.v.] near Taima 3 . Being a contemp- 
orary of Imru 3 al-Kais [q. v.] he must have flou- 
rished about the middle of the sixth century A. D. 
One of his grandsons is # said to have adopted 


IslSm and to have lived into the Caliphate of 
Mu c 5wiya when he was then very old. Except his 
name theie is hardly a trace in tradition of his 
being a Jew; it is not even certain that he was 
of Jewish descent. 

All the poems ascribed to al-Samaw 3 al have 
been collected by Cheikho in his edition of the 
Diwan . Of the few pieces said to have been dbm- 
posed by him a considerable part cannot be con- 
sidered genuine, including those which most readily 
suggest that they were written by a Jew. The few 
remaining kaslda’s, the genuineness of which there 
is no reason to doubt, contain no indication of 
the fact, which is not, however, to be doubted, 
that al-Samaw^al professed the Jewish religion. They 
much rather breathe the spirit of the old Arab 
poetiy and show in form and matter clearly that 
he, like his co-religionists, had become in external 
matters assimilated to the surrounding Arabs and 
in poetry followed Arabic forms. Poems have also 
been handed down that are attributed to a son 
and a grandson of al-Samaw 3 al. 

Al*Samaw 3 al owes his fame less to his poetry 
than to his devotion in fulfilling his pledges to 
his guest Innu 3 al-Kais, which has become pro- 
veibial (“more faithful than al-Samaw 3 al) 
After Imru 3 al-Kais b Iiudjr — the story seems 
quite reliable in its main facts — had been lea- 
ding an unsettled life of adventure in his fight to 
avenge his father and had lost most of his follow- 
ers while fleeing befoie al-Mundhir, king of al- 
Hira, he sought refuge m al-Samaw 3 al s castle and 
was hospitably received with his few followers. 
When, some time later, he went to the court of 
Byzantium he left his daughter and his cousin 
with al-Samaw 3 al along with his valuable armour 
and the lemams of his paternal inheritance, and 
asked him to guard them. During the absence of 
Imiu 3 al-Kais, al-Samaw 3 al was besieged in his 
castle by an army, which had presumably been 
sent by al-Mundhir, because he would not obey 
the demand to hand over the property of his 
guest. By chance it happened that the leader of 
the hostile army captured a son of al-Samaw 3 al 
and threatened to kill him if Imru 3 al-Kais’s pro- 
perty was not handed over. As al-Samaw 3 al steadily 
refused to betray his trust he had to see his son 
die before his eyes. The besiegers then withdrew 
without achieving their purpose. 
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SAMBAS, a Malay kingdom on the is- 
land of Borneo in the N. W. of the Dutch 
residency of a Westerafdceling van Borneo”. In 
the west and north-west from Cape Dato to the 
mouth of the river Dun it is washed by the 
China Sea, m the S. and S. E. it is bounded by 
the districts of Mampawa, Landak and Sanggau 
(the Duri river forms the boundary for part of 
the way), in the E. and N. E. by Sarawak 
(British North Borneo); some of the islands off 
the coast also belong to it. The country is mount- 
ainous , especially on the eastern frontier ; the 
ground slopes gradually to the W. and N.; the 
coastlands are almost everywhere low, flat and 
swampy, but not unfertile Of the rivers the 
largest is the Great Sambas, Sambas, the Sul- 
tan’s capital, lies on the Little Sambas. At the 
end of 1915 the number of inhabitants had nsen 
to 123,600 of whom 26,000 were Dyaks, 67,000 
Malays and 30,000 Chinese, the two first classes 
are under the SultSn (at present Muhammad c Ali 
Safi al-Dm) who, very much dependent on the 
Dutch officials, rules the land with his four mi- 
nisters ( waztr ). The Chinese are direct subjects 
of the Dutch government. It should be noted that 
the term Malays does not signify a single ethnic 
group; the deciding factor here is the Muslim 
religion * as soon as the heathen Dyaks become 
converts to Islam, they are counted as Malays 
and the fairly numerous Javanese and Bugincse 
are also usually counted as Malays The steady 
advance of Islam is no more to be ascubed here 
than elsewhere in the Malay Archipelago to de- 
finite missionary activity but primarily to the 
many marriages of Malays with Dyak women and 
further to the fact that the social position of the 
Muhammadans is better than that of the still 
unconverted natives The Dyaks are no longer 
nomads and live on good terms with the rest 01 
the population; they are engaged m the collection 
of jungle products and carry on a primitive agri- 
culture, mainly on drj fields. The agriculture of the 
Malays on the coast is also of little importance 
The Chinese form the most industrious part of the 
population, their methods are on a much higher 
level in every way. they grow rice on well tilled, 
wet fields and grow other produce also for export 
Their position in W Borneo was for long a very 
peculiar one. The first immigrants into Sambas 
(about 1760) were gold-diggers and their number 
increased so rapidly that they soon formed an im- 
portant element in the population. They organised 
themselves into numerous societies and even man- 
aged to attain a certain political autonomy, it was 
only m the latter half of the xix th century that 
the Dutch government succeeded in breaking up 
these societies Gold-washing no longer pays and 
the majority of the Chinese now live by trade and 
agriculture. 

We have no reliable data regarding the early 
history of the land and the beginnings of the 
spread of Islam ; the kingdom was probably founded 
by Malays from gjohore; about the middle of the 
xivth century it was subject to the Javanese kingdom 
of Ma^japahit. In the early years of the xviU h 
century, about the time when the Dutch East India 
Company concluded its first commercial treaty with 
Sambas (1609), the kingdom was under a Malay 
chief, Ratu Sapodak (Pangeran Ratu), who recog- 
nised the suzerainty of Bjohore. Ratu Sapodak had 
only two daughters and after his death he was 


succeeded by his son-in-law and nephew Ratu Anom 
Kusuma Yuda. The latter had only a brief reign; 
he was soon driven from the throne by his brother- 
in-law, Radm SulaimSn, a son of a chief of Brunei 
(Radja Tfcngah) and of a sister of the SultSn of 
Sukadana. After his accession Radin SulaimSn took 
the name of Sultan Muhammad Safi al-Dln. He 
was the founder of the present reigning house. 
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al-SAMH0DI, NUr ai.-DIn Abu ’l-Hasan c AlI 
b. c Abd AllXh b. Ahmad, a descendant of al- 
Hasan b c AlI, accoiding to the genealogy traced 
by Ibn Fahd, was born in Samhud in Upper Egypt 
(al-Sa c id) m the month of Safar, 844 A. H , where 
his father was a noted lawyer. The latter took him 
for the first time to Cairo in the year 853, but 
he visited the city later on several occasions both 
alone and in the company of his father to enable 
him to pursue his studies under the most renowned 
men of his time, and the Sufi saint al- c Iraki in- 
vested him with the Sfifi mantle In the year 860 
he made the pilgrimage for the first time and 
settled in al-Madma. He had first a cell near the 
mosque of the Prophet, but through intrigues he 
was compelled to leave it and he then hired a 
house near the Bab al-Rahma, known as the house 
of Tamlm al-Dail He had noticed at the time of 
his arrival that the mosque of the Prophet had 
not been put into proper repair since it had been 
burnt in the year 654, and in the loDg interval 
of over 200 years it had been patched m a very 
unsatisfactory manner He wrote a treatise in which 
he urged the proper leconstruction, based upon 
researches which he had made with reference to 
the original state of the building In the year 886 
he went to Mekka to perform the pilgrimage again 
and during his absence his valuable library, which 
appears to have been stored m the cell near the 
mosque, was involved in the fire which destroyed 
the mosque. Discouraged he now went back to 
Egypt and paid a visit to his aged mother who 
died ten days after his arrival m Samhfid. 

After her funeral he went to Cairo and was 
admitted to the circle of the Sultan al-Asbraf Kftkt- 
bey [q.v.] from whom he leceived a salary and a 
nucleus of valuable books to replenish the libraries 
in al-Madlna, he being entrusted with the charge 
of them After visiting Jerusalem he returned to 
al-Madina towards the end of the year 890. He 
found that the house of Tamlm al-DSrl was for 
sale and bought it and put it into proper repair. 
Here he married several wives, but later gave them 
up and contented himself with concubines to have 
more time to devote tp the welfare of the people 
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and their instruction. He died on Thursday the 
1 8 th of Dhu ’1-Ka c da, 91 1 a. h., and was buried 
m the Bakl c (cf. the art. BakI c al-Gharkad) 
cemetery between the grave of Saiyid Ibrahim’ and 
the ImSm Malik. 

Among his numerous works composed during 
his residence in al-Madlna the principal one is 
his History of the City. He had originally 
composed it upon a large scale under the title al~ 
Iktifc? bi-Akkbar Dar al-MusJafa. At the request 
of a patron he had made an abbreviation of this 
book to which he gave the title. Wafc? al-Wafi 
This abbreviation he had completed on the 24 th 
of DjumSda II, 886, and had it with him in Mekka 
when his library m al-Madfna was destroyed by 
the fire. This fortunately saved the chief contents 
of the work. Later he made a fuither edi'ion 
condensed from the abbieviation, which he finished, 
according to some manuscripts and the printed 
editions (Bulak 1285 and Mekka 1316), in the year 
893 and called K&ulasat al - Wafa \ This work has 
become our principal source of information for 
the history and the topography of the city and 
the rituals for the visit of the grave of the Prophet. 
In addition he composed a number of othei works 
of which nine are enumerated by Brockelmann in 
Ins G.A.L . , to which Arab biographers add seveial 
more which may have been lost. They compuse 
books on grammar, tiadition, theology, law r and the 
rituals of pilgrimage Special mention is made of 
his collection of Fatwa ' s in one volume collected 
by himself on all branches of legal knowledge. They 
appear to contain the arid discussions which form 
the favourite theme of Aiabic authors of his time. 
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SAmI, Shams al-DIn, SXmI Bey Frasheri, 
a Turkish author and le x ic o g rapher, born 
at Frashcr 1m Albania on June I, 1850, of an old 
Muslim Albanian family whose ancestors are said 
to have been granted this place as a fief by Sultan 
Mehmed II. He was educated in the Greek lyc£e 
at Jamna, at the same time receiving instruction 
from private tutors in Turkish, Persian and Arabic. 
He then came to Constantinople, where he devoted 
himself to journalism and founded the daily paper 
Sabah about 1875. He began his literary career 
about the same time and attached himself to the 
new school founded by Kemal and ShinasI From 
this period dates his novel Ta'asjiikiik-i Talgat wa - 
Fitnety which contains an indictment of the Turkish 
marriage system (1872), and the dramas Besa (the 
scene is laid in Albania, produced in 1874), Stdi 
Yakya (1875) an d Kawe, The production of this 
last piece, which describes the Persian 1 evolution 
against the tyrant Dahhak, resulted in his being 
banished for two years to Tripoli in North Africa. 

After his return he devoted himself almost en- 
tirely to his famous lexicographical works. These 
are the KdmUs~i Fransewi (French-Turkish, 1882, 
and Turkish-French, 1885), the six-volume ency- 
clopaedia Kamils al-A c lam (1889 — 1898) and the 
KatnUs-i Turki in two parts (1899 and 1900). 
Although in his latter years he suffered a good 


deal in body and in spirit, his great industry nevei 
left him till his death. He died m Constantinople 
on June 18, 1904. He had spent the greater pari 
of his life m his study. In the last years of hn 
life he looked 75, although only 54. 

In the literary field Sfiml could not claim a 
place beside his contemporaries c Abd al-Ha^lj 
H5mid, Ekrem Bey, etc. Besides the newspapers 
themselves, w r e have as evidence of his journalistic 
work a series of pamphlets which appeared in the 
Dj.eb Kutubkhanesi and are in part taken from his 
newspaper articles ( Medeniyet-i Islamiye , Kadlnlar 
Emthal , etc ). He also made several translation* 
from the French (S filler^ Shaitan In Yadkarlarl 
etc.). He also published select poems of Bakl anc 
an edition with commentary of the poems ascribec 
to c Ali b Abl Talib. But his greatest merit lie* 
in his great work in lexicography and philology 
This includes several school-books on TurkisI 
and Arabic grammar, and an unfinished Arabic 
dictionary of which he speaks in the preface tc 
his Kamus-i Turki 

This last work is important in several respects, 
In the first place the order is strictly alphabetical 
and the arrangement of the different meanings 
cleai and lucid, it is a great advance on previous 
lexicographical work by Turks, even on Ahmed 
Wefik Pasha’s Lehce-t c Othtnani . Secondly the choice 
of the words included is of impoitance in so far 
as it represents a compromise between the different 
views prevailing in his time on the development 
of Turkish Sami himself urged a far-reaching 
Tui lush purism (as is evident from his contribution 
in the intioduction to Mehmed Emin’s Turkh 
Shi c rler of 1898) and he would have liked to re- 
place most Arabic and Persian words by Turkish 
woids that had fallen into disuse. He adopted ol 
the latter those whose revival seemed indispensable, 
but by the adoption of a great mass of Arabic 
and Persian material he made great concessions 
to the literary language. His dictionary is there 
fore a true picture of the educated Turkish oi 
his time. Sami, however, does not seem to have 
had any traceable influence on the development 
of Turkish. 

Among his unpublished material, of which the 
unfinished Arabic dictionary has already been 
mentioned, there are also comprehensive studies 
on the Kudatku Bilik and on the Orkhon in- 
scriptions, as well as works on Persian and 
Eastern Turki 

He also worked at Albanian He produced an 
Albanian alphabet and a grammar. He left poems 
in this language and a book on the future of 
Albania IIis drama Besd , already mentioned, also 
shows his love for the land of his birth. 

On Sami Bey’s brother Na c im Fr&sherl 
(1846 — 1900) who was a great Albanian poet cf. 
Babmger in />/., 1921, xi. 99. 
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al-SAMIRA. [See Samaritans]. 
al-SAMIRT, tt the Samaritan”, is the name in 
Kur 5 an, xx. 87, 90, 96, of the man who tempted 
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the Israelites to the sin of the golden calf. This 
sin is twice mentioned m the Kur 3 an. The fiist 
narrative, Snra vii. 146 — 153, tells of the sin of 
Israel and Aaron as in Exodus, xxxn , but with 
the elaboration that the calf cast out of metal lowed. 
The second version, Snra xx. 85 — 97, which is 
shown to be later by its additions and was con- 
sidered by Muslim tradition also to belong to the 
Medrna period (Noldeke-Sch wally, Geschickte des 
Qotans , p. 1 24, 1 25), makes al-Samirl the tempter 
of Israel. At al-SSmiri’s bidding they cast their 
ornaments into the fire and he made out of them 
the lowing calf, which was worshipped by the 
people although Aaron advised them not to. When 
challenged by Moses, al-Samirl justified himself by 
saying that he saw what the others did not see, 
the footsteps of the messenger (according to Muslim 
tradition the tracks of the hoof of Gabriel’s horse) 
Moses then announced his punishment to him a so 
long as thou livest, thou shalt call out to those 
that meet thee la mUasa “touch me not”. 

Abraham Geiger thought that Muhammad had 
perhaps confused al-S 5 mirI with Sammael, the prince 
of the demons Geiger quoted Pitke Rabbi Ehczet , 
xlv , where, accoiding to one view, Sammael 
lowed concealed in the calf to lead the Israelites 
astray. In reality this feature m the Puke Rabbi 
Ehezei is imitated from the Muslim legend and 
the otherwise unknown proper name al-F 5 miii 
replaced by the name Sammael of somewhat 
similar sound. S. Fraenkel (Z D. M G , lvi 72) 
derives the story of al-Samirl in the KuUan from 
a lost Jewish mid? ask which aimed at diverting 
the grave sin of making the golden calf from 
Aaron to a Samaritan 

The figure of al-SamuI was first put into its tiue 
light by Goldziher (see below) Goldzihei explains 
him as the representative of Samaritamsm thiough 
the story of the Samaritan secession We have 
already evidence of this secession m Sirach, 1 25, 
and the Gospels Luke, ix 52, John, iv. 9 Goldziher 
collects Jewish, Christian and Muslim references, 
which show that the Samaritans considered contact 
with those not of their stock as impurity. What 
Muhammad or rather his presumed Jewish source 
knew as a ritual principle of the Samaritans is put 
back into earlier times and explained as a punish- 
ment of al-Samirf for having incited the Israelites 
to make and worship the calf. 

Goldziher’s convincing arguments can be rein- 
forced by the early Muslim interpretation of the 
Kur&n Al-Tabari himself following an cailier 
tradition sees in al-Samirl a prominent Israelite 
of the Samaritan tribe; as a punishment for his 
sm Moses forbade the Israelites to have social or 
commercial relations with him and “this has re- 
mained the case”. Similarly al-Zamakhshart al- 
Samirl belonged to a Jewish tribe called Samira 
whose religion differed somewhat from the Jewish. 
Al-SSmirl was forbidden to have social and com- 
mercial intercourse with men; it is said that his 
people still observe the prohibition. Al-Tha c Iabi 
similarly concludes his very full story of the 
golden calf. 

Al-Sfimiri thus is the representative of Samari- 
tanism, which keeps apart from non-Samaritans. In 
a segregation of this kind — as m the Jewish 
laws regarding eating (Kur*an, iv. 158) — Mu- 
hammad sees a divine punishment. What has al- 
SSmirT (= the Samaritans) to atone for ? For the 
sin of the golden calf. 


Bibliography'. al-Tabari: Tafslr , and al- 
Zamakhshan, al-Kashshaf on Kur 3 5 n, xx. 87 — 97 ; 
al-Tha c labl, Kt$a$ al-Anbtya? , Cairo 1282, p. 82; 
Geiger, Was hat Mohammed aus dem Juden - 
thume aufgenommen Fiankfuit 1902, p. 162 — 
165 ; S. Fiaenkel, Der Sami? z, in the Z.D.M. G ., 
1902, lvi. 73, I. Goldziher, La Misasa , in the 
Revue Afrtcauie , N°. 268, Algiers 1908, p. 23, 28. 

(Bernhard Heller) 

SAMMA, the name of a RSsJjpHt clan in 
Sind. As the hold of the Ghaznawid kings on 
Sind relaxed, the Sumras, a RSdjput tribe con- 
verted to Islam, established their rule in that 
country m 1053, and made 1 Ur their capital They 
persecuted the Sammas, a rival RadjpCt tribe 
which adhered to Hinduism, and drove many of 
them to take lefuge in Ka£6h, where, m 1320, 
they ousted the Cavada prince who had protected 
them and seized his thione This branch of the 
Sammas, known as Djadedja or the childien of 
Ujada, is still repiesentecl by the R&o of Ka££h 
and the Djam of Navanagai The Samm 5 s who 
remained in Sind accepted IslSm, and after the 
Sumras had been ovetthrown by the tioops of 
c Al 5 3 al-Din Khaldji of Dihll founded, m 1333, 
a dynasty which luled Sind for nearly two cen- 
turies, with its capital at Thatha The rulci, like 
the head of the branch which acquired the state 
of Navanagar, assumed the title of DjSm, a woid 
of doubtful signification which Abu ’ 1 -badl, Fi- 
rishta and other Muslim historians derive, on 
insufficient grounds, fiom the name of the semi- 
mythical Persian king Djamshid 

Unar, the Hindu name of the first Djam, sug- 
gests recent conversion to Islam. His brother and 
successor, Djuna, took Bakhar in Upper Sind, 
which had hitherto been included in the imperial 
dominions, and harbouied a rebel who was fleung 
from Gudjarat before Muhammad b. Taghlak ot 
DihlL Muhammad invaded Sind but died on the 
banks of the Indus in Maich, 135 1, before he 
had had time to punish DjunS. Ills cousin, Fiifiz 
Shah, succeeded to the command of an aimy dis- 
organised by its leadei’s death, and with difficulty 
extricated it from Sind, fiom which it retreated, 
menaced and harassed both by the Smdls and by 
their allies, the Mughuls. Firuz attempted, eight 
years later, to avenge his discomfiture but again 
failed and saved a portion of his army only by 
a disastrous retreat into Gudjarat. Returning in 
the following year he defeated the Sammas and 
carried the Djam, DjunS, and his nephew, Baba- 
niya, prisoners to Dihll, but permitted Djuna’s 
son and another nephew, TamStl, to govern the 
province as his tributaries Later m the reign 
Tamatl rebelled and Djuna was sent from Dihll 
to reduce him to obedience, and sent him to 
Dihll. After the accession of Taghlak II m 1388 
Babamya was permitted to return to Sind, but 
died on the way thither He was succeeded by 
his brother, Tam 55 l, and after his reign the suc- 
cession appears to have been as follows * — 
(1) Salah al-Din, (2) Nizam al-Din, (3) c Al! §hlr, 
(4) Karan, (5) Fath Khan, (6) Taghlak, (7) Rai- 
dan, (8) Sandjar, (9) NizSm al-Din II, known as 
Dj 5 m Nanda, (10) Firuz. 

“The history of the Sammas after their acces- 
sion to power is of interest by reason of the 
ability with which they held their own in several 
campaigns against the forces of the imperiat go- 
vernment, and by reaaan also of the conversion 
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of large numbers of the people from Hinduism 
to Islam”. The disintegration of the empire of 
Dihll after Tlmlir’s invasion restored independence 
to Sind, and the SammSs reigned thencefoi ward 
untrammelled by allegiance to any higher power. 
The greatest of them was Niz5m al-Din II, known 
as E>j5m Nanda, who died in 1509 after a reign 
of forty-seven years. The line ended with his son 
and successor, Ffrviz, who in 1520 was defeated 
by Shah Beg Arghun, ruler of Kandahar, who 
founded the Arghun dynasty m Sind. 

The Samma tribe now numbeis over 800,000 
m Sind. 

Bibliography*. Mir Muhammad Ma c sHm of 
Bakhar, Tcirikh al-Sind , MSS. ; Shams-i Siradj 
c Afif, Ta'itkh-i I'lruz Shahl , Shaikh Abu 
’1-Fadl, Ain-i Akbari , text and translation by 
Blochmann and Jariett, both in the Bibliotheca 
Indica Series of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

(T. W. Haig) 

al-SAMIT. [See al-NAiik] 
al-SAMN (a.), butter made from cows’, goats’ 
and ewes’ milk, more especially cooked or melted 
butter, cleansed from impurities and pieserved by 
the addition of salt, for example. Ficsh butter and 
cream are called zubda These aie used not only 
m the kitchen but also in medicine, externally and 
internally, — externally for wounds, abscesses and 
boils, internally as an antidote against snake-bite 
and poisons, against retention of the urine, etc 
Bibliography. Ibn al-Baitar, transl Leclerc, 
11 290 (J Ruska) 

SAMOS, an island in the Aegean Sea, 
the Tuikish name is Sisam-adasi, “the Island 
of Sesame”, for which SusSm-adasi was written 
at an earlier peiiod (Bihishti, IrtsJu f [MS N° 260 
of the Berlin I ibraiy], f. 193^ , IOutib Celebi, Tuhfat 
al-Kibar\ Sussam in Tavernier, Les six Voyages , 
1. 359), while the Arab geographeis give the 
Gieek name in the forms Samu, Sam (al-ldiisl, 
Geographic , ed Jaubert, 11 127, 303), Samis (Ya- 
kut, Mu c d?am, 1 21) or Shamis (Abu ’l-Fida 3 , ed 
Reinaud, p. 192, 193). In the middle ages Samos 
was repeatedly raided by the Arabs in their in- 
cursions into the Aegean Sea, notably in the yeais 
889 and 9 1 1 It was only with the expulsion of 
the Arabs from Crete about the middle of the 
tenth centuiy that Byzantine rule was restored 
over Samos and the other islands of the archi- 
pelago. Later the island was exposed to the raids 
of the Saldjuks and their vassals Tzachas, loid 
of Smyrna, captured the island about the yeai 
1090 and kept it for some time (Anna Comnena, 
Alexias , ix. Ch. 1 ); in the xiv*h century it was 
ravaged by the Aidin-oghlu Umur Beg (Ducas, 
Ch. vn). From the end of the xiv* h century it 
belonged to the Genoese Maona of Chios (cf. the 
art. sAkiz). Friendly relations were maintained 
with the people of the adjoining mainland It is, 
for example, lelated that at Timor’s invasion 
numerous Turks fled thither (Buondelmonte, ed. 
Sinner, Ch. 54) and the fanatic Burhliidje Mustafa, 
who provoked a communistic rising on the Eiy- 
thraean peninsula about 1420, maintained com- 
munication with the monks of Chios and Samos 
After the fall of the Byzantine empire, Mehemmed 
the Conqueror gianted Samos to the Genoese of 
Chios, but they weie not able to hold it and there- 
for^ induced the greater part of the population 
to migrate to Chios in 1476. Probably as a result 
of this, Mehemmed II in 884 (1479) had Samos 


occupied by the Beg of BighS ; to repopulate the 
deserted island the new colonists were promised 
freedom from the state imposts £awarid-i dlwUniye) 
(Bihishti, Tarljih . , f. 209k of the Brit. Mus. MS.; 
cf. Sa c d al-Din, i. 567 sqq.) Later, probably after 
the peace with Venice m the reign of Bayazld II 
in 1502, the Genoese seem to have regained con- 
trol of the island, at least, Belon, who travelled 
in the Aichipeiago soon after 1 547 ^ expressly 
states that it belonged to the “seigneurie de 
C h i o” ( Les observations de p lusters singulantcz 
etc., Pans 1555, p. 84 s ); but a few years later 
they evacuated it for a second time and left it 
to its fate (Boschim, V Arctpelago^ Venice 1558, 
p 72) The islanders used to retire into the im- 
penetrable mountains of the interior before the 
corsair raids, where they led the lives of savages 
'lhe Kapudan Pasha K?l!dj c All Pasha, on one of 
his voyages in the Archipelago, ivas then attracted 
by the abandoned island and had it given to him 
by the Sultan in 1562. He endowed the great 
mosque built by him in Top-Khane on the Bos- 
poius with the revenues from the taxation of 
the island. — A Turkish voivod usually called 
A glia governed the island, a kadi or na’ib exer- 
cised judicial authority, they lived in Chora, the 
principal place on the island, where also the 
titular of the then newly founded (Greek orthodox) 
bishopric of Samos took up his residence. Except 
foi these two officials and their subordinates there 
weic no Tuiks on the island. But even under 
Tuikish lule the Samiotes continued for long to 
suffer from the laids of pirates of all nation 
Maltese, Frank, Algerian and Tripolitan, who, like 
their contempoiaries, the filibusterers and bucca- 
neers in the West Indies, and the Pamphylian 
pirates conquered by Pompey, made this part of 
the Mediteiranean unsafe for a century Samos, 
which had neither fortresses nor a peimanent gar- 
rison, was invaded and repeatedly occupied for 
some time by the Venetians in the wars between 
the Sublime Porte and Venice in the xviP h century. 
The occupation by the Russian fleet lasted for 
several yeais, 1771 — 1774. The Samiotes played 
a prominent part in the Greek war of liberation . 
at the end of the war they passed again under 
Turkish rule, but through the intervention of the 
Western powers they obtained complete autonomy 
under a Christian governor appointed by the Sul- 
tan (Bey, Greek jjyf/zwv, which w f as usually trans- 
lated Furst, prince), and were placed under the 
piotectorate of France, Great Britain and Russia. 
They were also allowed a flag of their own Like 
the othei vassal states of the Sublime Porte, Sa- 
mos paid an annual tubule, wduch was at first 

400.000 piastres but was later reduced to 300,000. 

101.000 of this went to pay the dues to the wakf 
endowment of Kflfdj c Ali. The first Bey of Samos, 
Stefan Vogorides, was appointed in the beginning 
of DjumSda I, 1249 (middle of September, 1833), 
and filled this post till the beginning of Septem- 
ber, 1851. After him down till 1913 no less than 
18 “pnnces”, who with few exceptions belonged 
to Fanariot families, ruled the island of Pol>krates. 
In 1913 Samos was united with Greece by the 
Treaty of London, which ended the Balkan war. 

In modern times Vathy has replaced Chora as 
the seat of the Government, the number of the 
settled population was m 1912 about 50,000. 

Bibliography : The chief work is 
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Samos 1 88 1 — 1887 (history and description of 
the island from the earhest times to 1885); 
also the same author’s monographs *E?r /rroAtpefat 
Stctrptpij Ttpi ’I cuoy<p r ewp'y&pifvoC &px tS7r 'i** 4 *ou 
'Zotfiov 1666 — / 6? 1 (ibid 1892) and B/oq ’laexvpov 
Ba<n\ 1x0V bemrbrov Hd/xov (ibid. 1894). Of older 
travellers, not already mentioned, the 
following are worthy of note [Des Hayes de 
Courmesme], Voyage de Levant , Pans 1632, 
p. 348 sqq. ; Stochove, Voyage faict es annees 
1630 1631 1632 1633 , Brussels 1643, p. 234 — 236, 
Tournefort, Voyage du Levant , Amsterdam 1718, 
!• 155 — * 5 ^; Pococke, Description of the East , 
London 1 745, 11 2, 24 sqq , Dallaway, Con- 

stantmople ancient and modern , London 1797, 
p. 251 — 260, Choiseul Gouffier, Voyage pitto- 
resqtte dans V Emp Ott. 2 , Pans 1 842, 1 157 — 1 6 1, 
with the plates 52 — 54 of the accompanying 
atlas, vol 1 On conditions in modern 
times A Ritter zur Helle von Samo, Das 
Vilajct der Inseln des JVetssen Meeres , Vienna 
1878, p. 13 sqq ., Cumet, La Turqtiie d'Aste , 
1. 498 — 523, Ahmad Tawhld, Tarlkh c Otfimdni 
Endjument Medjmifasi , first series, part 13, 
p. 837 sqq, (J. H. MoRDIMANN) 

SAMSAM al-DAWLA, AbU KalIcjAr al-Mar- 
JBAN, a BUy id. After the death of the Buyid 
iler c Adud al-Dawla in Shawwal, 372 (March, 
53), his son Abu KalidjSr was recognised as 
mlr al-Umara 3 under the name Samsam al-Dawla. 
he latter then gave his two brothers Abu ’ 1 -Husam 
hmad and Abu Tahir Firuz Shah the province 
Fars as a fief and ordered them to go there at 
ice. But when they arrived in Arradjan the fourth 
other, Sharaf al-Dawla, had anticipated them and 
ready taken possession of Fars so that they had 
retire to al-Ahwaz As Sharaf al-Dawla would 
>t recognise the suzerainty of Samsam al-Dawla, 
ie latter sent an army against him under Abu 
Hasan b Dankas, who met the enemy at Kurkub, 
;tween Wasit and al-Basra, led by Abu ’ 1 -A c azz 
ubais b. c Aflf al-Asadl Abu ’ 1 -Hasan was taken 
nsoner and his army put to flight (Rabi c I, 373 = 
ug./Sept , 983) whereupon Sharaf al-Dawla granted 
s brother Abu ’ 1 -Husain rule over al-Ahwaz. At 
ie same time §amsam al-Dawla had to fight with 
ie Kurdish chief Badh^ the ancestor of the Mar- 
5 mds. The latter had invaded Diyar Bakr, where 
! had seized several towns like MaiyafankTn and 
asibln after the death of c Adud al-Dawla Samsam 
Dawla’s troops were defeated, and al-Mawsil 
so passed into Badh’s hands, but when in Safar, 
r 4 (July, 984), he endeavoured to take Baghdad 
so he was defeated and had to give up al Mawsil. 
e was, however, allowed to retain Diyar Bakr 
id the half of Tur c Abdin. In 375 (985/986) the 
ailami general Asfar b. Kurdawaih rebelled against 
imsam al-Dawla m Baghdad and at first declared 
r Sharaf al-Dawla; but he next decided — by 
rangement with the troops who were devoted 
him — to make Abu Nasr b. c Adud al-Dawla, 
en only fifteen years old and later appointed 
mlr al-Umara 3 with the name Baha 3 al-Dawla 
* v *]’» governor of al- c IraV in place of his brother 
fcaraf al-Dawla. But Asf£r was defeated and Baha 3 
Dawla taken prisoner. Sharaf al-Dawla then left 
Srs to go to al-Ahwaz and there told his brother 
bu ’ 1 -Husain that he wanted to liberate BahS 3 
Dawla; but Abu l-Husam did not trust him 
d began to collect troops. The latter, however, 
:nt over to Sharaf al-Dawla and there was no- 


thing left for Abu ’ 1 -Husain to do but join his 
uncle Fakhr al-Dawla [q. v.], but as the latter did 
not find him absolutely reliable, he was imprisoned 
and afterwards put to death. To preserve peace, 
Samsam al-Dawla wiote to Sharaf al-Dawla and, 
as he was satisfied with the governorship of 
Baghdad and ready to release Baha 3 al-Dawla and to 
have Sharaf al-Dawla mentioned first in the k hut ha 
m the c Ira(c, the latter agreed to his proposal. When 
in 376 (986/7) Sams 5 ra al-Dawla came to Sharaf 
al-Dawla, he was at first very kindly welcomed, 
but then seized and imprisoned in a citadel near 
ShlrSz. According to the usual statement, Sharaf 
al-Dawla afterwards had him blinded. In the 
meanwhile disturbances broke out in Baghdad 
between the Dailamls who supported Samsam al- 
Dawla and the followeis of Sharaf al-Dawla, the 
Turks, and only after quiet was restored did the Ca- 
liph al-TaY recognise the latter as Amir al-Umara 3 . 
On the lattei’s death at the beginning of gjumada II, 
379 (Sept , 989), Baha 3 al-Dawla succeeded to this 
office Samsam al-Dawla was then liberated but 
had first to fight with his nephew, Aba c AlI b 
Sharaf al-Dawla, and after his assassination with 
Baha" al-Dawla [q. v.]. In 383 (993/994) — 01, 
according to another statement, probably due to a 
corrupt text, as early as 380 (990/991) — Bakhtiyar’s 
[q v ] sons, who had been interned in a castle in 
bars aftei Sharaf al-Dawla’s death, succeeded with 
the help of the DailamI garrison m gaining their 
liberty and gathering a large following. When 
Samsam al-Dawla heard of this he sent an army 
under AbTl c AIi b UstSdh Hormuz against them. 
The latter besieged them in the fortress in which 
they had taken refuge, they had to surrender and 
were brought to Samsam al-Dawla, who had two 
of them executed and the other four imprisoned. 
In the same year hostilities again broke out between 
Samsam al-Dawla and Baha 3 al-Dawla and after 
several years’ fighting victory was inclining more 
and more to the side of the former, when he was 
assassinated in Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja, 388 (end of 998), 
at the age of thirty-five years and seven months. 
Cf also the article abU kalIdjar 

Bibliography Ibn al-Athir, al-Kdmil , ed. 
Tornberg, ix. passim, Abu ’ 1 -Fida 3 , Annales , 
ed Reiske, 11. 555 sqq , Ibn Khaldan, Kitab 
al- c Ibar , Cairo 1 275, iv. 456 sqq. ; Hamel Allah 
Mustawfi-i KazwinI, T % artkh-i Guztda , ed. Browne, 
1. 429 — 430; Wilken, Gesch. der Sultane aus 
dem G esc hi. Bujeh nach Mirchond \ chap, x , 
Weil, Gcsch. d. Chaltfen , 111. 31 — 35, 37, 47^. 

(K. V. Zetterst£en) 

SAMSAM al-DAWLA, ShXhnawXr KhXn 
Shahid Kh w £fI AwrangabXdI , an Indian 
statesman and historian. His early name 
was c Abd al-Razzak Husain! and he belonged to 
a Saiyid family which had migrated to India from 
Kh w af in KhuiasSn m the time of Akbar and 
attained high honour there. He was born in La- 
hore on Ramadan 28, mi (March 20, 1700) and 
while still young moved to Awrangabad [q. v ] 
where he was appointed Diwan of Berar by the 
first independent Nizam of the Deccan, Asaf jQjah 
[q v.; see also the article ijaidarXbXd]. In 1155 
(1742) he was involved in the rising attempted by 
Nasir gjang, son of Asaf gjah, against his father 
and dismissed from office after its failure. The 
next five years he devoted in retirement ta his 
great historical work, the Mahathir al- UmffklP. 
Shortly before the end *of his reign, Asaf gjah 
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pardoned him in 1160 (1747) and restored him 
to his former office, which he continued to hold 
under the next two rulers, Nasir Djang and Sa- 
labat Djang. After the accession of BasSlat Djang 
in 1170 (1756) the French party which had been 
opposed by SamsSm al-Dawla succeeded 111 biiDging 
about his fall; he was hilled on Ramadan 3, 
1171 (May 12, 1758) by soldiers of the French 
General Bussy. According to anothci, unreliable, 
story, the General shot him with his own hand. 

The Mifatlkir al-Umara * , a biographical dict- 
ionary arranged alphabetically, according to the 
initial letteis of the names discussed, of all the 
more important statesmen under the Indian Mo- 
ghuls from Ahbar to the author’s day — Elliot 
calls it “the Peerage of the Mughal Empire” — 
exists in two lecensions of both of which many 
copies exist The original, which was unfinished 
and even m the completed pait not quite leady 
for publication, disappeared at the murdei of the 
author and the destruction of his house, and was 
only found after twelve months’ search by the 
friend and for several years sccictary of the 
author, Ghulam c All Azad BalgramI (famous as 
the author of two tadhkira's of poets, Khazana-i 
c amt? a and Sarw-i Azad, cf H Eth6 in the 
Grundnss de> tran. Philol , 11. 215), although 
not complete He gave it a preface, wrote a 
biography of Samsam al-Dawla (see the Bibl.) and 
added several articles This recension contains 
261 biographies 

It was much extended and republished by the 
author’s son, c Abd al-Haiy Khan (j 1196 = 1781, 
for his numerous titles see Morley, op. cit , p 104, 
cf the Bibl\ who in twelve yeais’ laboui con- 
tinued the woik of his father to the year 1194 
(1790) when he concluded his labours, he took | 
the first lecensicn as a foundation, added other 
parts of the original which had since been found 
and additions which he compiled from the 30 
lustoiicai works mentioned in his preface His 
own first draft is pieservcd in the India Office 
MS N° 2424 (Eth£’s Catalogue , N° 627). This 
second edition contains an editoi’s preface, the 
preface by Sams 5 m al-Dawla and Ghulam c AlI, 
the latteiV biography of Samsam al Dawla, an 
index of the articles and the latter themselves, as 
well as a short biography of the editor. It con- 
tains 731 biographies and is one of the most 
valuable sources for the history of the Moghul 
rule in India. 

SamsSm al-Dawla also composed a collection of 
biographies of poets entitled Bahai island Suk&un. 

Bibliography. W H. Morley, A descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts in 
the Arabic and Persian Languages , preset ved 
in the Library of the Royal Astatic Society , 
1854, p. 101 — 105 , Ch. Rieu, Catalogue of the 
Persian Manuscripts in the British Museum , 
1879, p. 129, 339 sqq , 1025; E. Sachau*H. 
Eth6, Catalogue of Persian .... Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Libtary , 1889, col. 93; H. Eth6, 
Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the Li- 
brary of the India Office , col. 253 sqq. — 
Quartet ly Oriental Magazine (not Q. O Review , 
as it is sometimes quoted in the above men- 
tioned Catalogues), iv., Calcutta 1825, p. 269 sqq. 
(the biography of SamsSm al-Dawla by GhulSm 
c All transl. by H. H. Wilson); H. Elliot, His- 
Tfay of India , viii., 1877, P l %7 W* 

/T l. H. Schaedbr) 


§AM§AM al-SALTANA, Nabjaf KulI K«Xn, 
a BakhtiySrI chief born about 1846. He belonged 
to the great division of Haft-Lang which he 
governed in 1 903 — 1 905 as Il-begl and later as II- 
Khanl. He was the son of the Husain KulI Kh 5 n, 
killed by order of prince ?ill al-Sultan — the 
famous governor-general of Isfahan — and grandson 
of Dja c far KulI Khan Samsam owes his fame to 
the part he played in the nationalist revolutionary 
movement m Fersia. 

Rebelling against the incapable administration 
of the governor Ikbal al-Dawla, SamsSm al-Saltana 
at the head of 1,000 BakhtiySris occupied Isfahan 
on Jan. 5, 1 909, and convoked the provincial 
committee ( andjutnan ). Jointly with his brother 
Sard2r-i As c ad, who had come back from Europe, 
Samsam telegiaphed to the government (May 3) 
that he intended to advance on the capital. He 
carried out his plan but allowed the protagonists 
of the revolution, Sard 5 r-i As c ad and Sipahdar-i 
A c 7am, leader of the forces collected at Rasht, to 
have all the credit 

When in the summer of 1911 the new’s of the 
leturn of Muhammad c Ali Shah reached Tihran, 
Samsam enteied the Sipahdai’s cabinet as minister 
of war and military governor of the capital (July 
5) On July 26 he himself formed a new cabinet, 
three days later the Madjhs put a price on the 
head of Muhammad c AlI Shah. In August the 
Bakhtivarls with the active help of the Armenian 
revolutionaiy Yefrem Khan inflicted a defeat on 
Sardar-i Arshad, the principal supporter of the 
fallen Shah. In September they disposed of the 
rebellion led by the turbulent prince Safar al- 
Dawla. Samsam at first gave wholehearted as- 
sistance to Mr. Morgan Shuster, the American 
adviser who, entrusted with the reform of the 
Persian finances, had warmly supported the na- 
tionalist movement but very soon a quarrel broke 
out between them as a result of energetic action 
taken by Mr. Shuster (the episode of ‘Ala 5 al- 
Dawla) On October 29 Russia demanded satis- 
faction for the intervention of Mr. Shuster’s gen- 
darmes in the affairs of Prince Shu^ al-Saltana 
who claimed to be a prot£g£ of Russia As a 
result on Nov. 11 Wuthuk al-Dawla, minister of 
foreign affairs, expressed to the Russian legation 
the government’s apologies but on Nov 16 Russia 
presented an ultimatum demanding the dismissal 
of Mr. Shuster The cabinet, which after a quarrel 
with Yefrem Khan had again made its peace with 
him, showed conciliatory tendencies. On Dec. 9 
WuthtSk al-Dawla formed a new cabinet which two 
days later accepted the ultimatum Mr Shuster was 
leplaced by a Belgian (M. Momard) and left Persia 
In the summer of 1918 Samsam was again called 
upon to take the reins of government. As a re- 
percussion of events in Russia the new cabinet, 
which had a nationalist character, at its meeting 
of July 27 abrogated all the treaties with Russia 
and all concessions granted to Russians. This 
measure, which affected the interests of foreigners 
in general, accelerated the fall of the cabinet and 
its replacement by that of WuthuV al-Dawla, which 
signed the Anglo-Persian convention of Aug. 9, 1919. 

SamsSm is noted foi his impulsive character 
but Mr. Morgan Shuster m his book reproaches 
this chieftain with a lack of constancy. 

Bibliography . E. G, Browne, The Pei sian 
Revolution { 1910), p. 266, 298; D Fraser, Persia 
and Turkey in Revolt (1910), p, 87; I. A. 
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Zinoviev, Rossiya, Angltya i Persiya , St. Peters- 
burg 1912, p. 135 ; Englische Dokumente zur Erd- 
rosselung Perstens in Der Neue Orient , Berlin 
1917, p. 22 ; J M. Balfour, Recent Happenings in 
Persia (1922), p. 108. (V. Minorskiy) 

al-SAM§AMA, the sword of the Arab war- 
rior-poet c Amr b. Ma°dikarib al-Zubaidl (cf. above, 

1. 336a) celebrated for the temper and cutting 
power of its blade. Like a number of the best 
Arab swords, its origin was traced back to Sou- 
thern Arabia and a fabulous antiquity was ascribed 
to it. c Amr himself in a verse often quoted (Ibn 
Duraid, p.311, c lkd [ed. 1293], i. 46, 11 70, Ibn 
Badrun, p. 84; Tad; all Artis , vi. 229) says that 
it had once belonged to Ibn Dht Kaifan “of the 
people of c Ad” (this member of an actual Himyar 
clan [cf. Hartmann, Die ara^tschc Eiage, p 331, 
613] is identified with one of the last Himyar 
kings of the family of Dhu Ibadan; but veiy 
probably the poet only means to allude to the 
great age of his weapon). 

The history and fortunes of al-Samsama are 
rathei involved, even m the poet’s lifetime it 
came into the hands of a member of the Umaiyad 
family, Khalid b Sa c id b. al- c AsI, the companion 
of the Prophet. The way in which he got pos- 
session of it is recorded with several variants by 
Ibn al-Kalbl (in al-Baladljuri), Abu c Ubaida (in 
the A gkani), al-Zuhri (in Ibn Hubaish, see Bibll), 
Saif b c Umar (m al-Tabari). According to the 
last-named, Khalid won it in battle after routing 
( Amr b Ma c dikarib who was taking part in the 
revolt against Islam raised by the false prophet 
al-Aswad al- c AnsI (cf above, 1. 502b), according 
to the three first, c Amr himself gave it to Khalid 
as a ransom for his sister (or wife) Raihana, who 
was a prisoner of the Muslims. c Amr composed a j 
poem on the occasion, of which several veises 
are frequently quoted in the Arab sources (Ibn 
Duraid, p. 49, Lisan , xv. 240, etc.). The tradition 
(al-Tibrlz! in Hamas a , ed. Freytag, p 397, 12—15) 
which says that c Amr gave it to the Caliph c Umar 
is quite denied by authority 

After the death of Khalid b. Sa'id at the battle 
of Mardj al-Suffar during the conquest of Syria (14 
ah) al-SamsSma passed to his nephew Sa c id b 
al- c Asi b. Sa c id b. al-Asi, who lost it while de- 
fending the Caliph c UUimaa when the latter was 
besieged in his house at Medina (35 A. H.) It was 
found by a Bedouin of the tribe of £)juhaina with 
whom it was discovered in the reign of Mu c 2wiya. 
Restored to its former owner, it passed from one 
member to another of the family of the Banu 
’l-'Asi, until one of them, Aiyub b. Abl Aiyub, 
great-grandson of the son of Sa c Id, sold it to the 
Caliph al-Mahdl (158 — 169 A. II.) for about 80,000 
dirhams. Henceforth al-Samsama was kept as a 
precious relic m the treasury of the c Abbasids and 
its fame continued to increase, poets like Abu 
'l-IIawl al-Himyarf (DjShiz, Hayawan , v. 30) and 
Salm al-KhSsir sang its praises. 

From different sources we learn of its existence 
in the caliphates of al-H5dI (169 — 170 a h.), 
HSrun al-Rashld (170 — 193), al-Wathik (227 — 232), 
and al-Mutawakkil (232 — 247), after which there 
is no longer any mention of it. The anecdotes 
recorded regarding the excellence of the famous 
sword during the period when it was in the 
hands of these Caliphs have little chance of being 
authentic; a description which has a certain ap- 
pearance of reality is the one given m al-Tabari, 


lii. 1348, 4—8, m connection with the story of al- 
Wathifc’s using it to execute with his own hand 
in 231 a. h. Ahmad b. Nasi al-Khuz5% who was 
accused of having conspired against the Caliph 
and of having maintained that the Kui 5 Sn was not 
created, contrary to the view laid down by al- 
Ma 3 mUn “It was a blade with a hilt at its end; 
three nails dnven into it attached the blade to 
the hilt”. It is apparent then that the famous 
al-Samsama had nothing of value about it except 
its great age. 

As to the name al-SamsSma, it is simply an 
epithet referung to the fine quality of the blade 
(the “cleaver”) like mufamtnim, which has the same 
significance. Al-Samsama is often used as a common 
noun, eg by al-Farazdak (Nakcfid, p. 385, 4) 
and by c Ami b. Ma c dlkanb himself ( Hamasa of 
al-Buhturl, p. 83, ed. Cheikho, N°. 237), Amali 
of al-Kali, 111. 154, IO ), as well as by Muslim b. 
al-Walid (ed. de Goeje, vi. 18) m a verse which 
Schwarzlose (see the Btbl.) wrongly thought to 
refer to c Amr’s sword, while the weapon given 
by Harun al- Rashid to his general Yazid b Mazyad 
referred to in the verse is the swoid of the Prophet, 
Dhu ’1-Fakar (cf above, 1. 959), as is evident 
from verse 25 of the same poem and the note 
by Ibn Khallikan, 111 299 (ed 1299) = 11 284 
(ed. 1319) = N° 830 Wiistenfeld. 

Bibliography al-Baladhuii , Futuh , ed. 
de Goeje, p. 119 — 120; al-Tabari, cd. de Goeje, 

I. 1984, 1997, Aghani (1st ed ), xiv 26 — 27, 
2 n( l ed , p. 27, Ibn Badrun, ed Dozy, p 84, 
c Ikd, 1. 66 (ed 1293), Ibn Hudhail al-Andalusi, 
La paruie des cavaliers et Venseigne des preux , 
ed. L Merciei, Pans 1922, p 61 — 62; al- 
Muhhas % sa f, vi 19, 28, Lisan , xv. 240; Tad; 
all Artis, vni 370, Caetam, Antialt delT Islam , 

II. 7^3i 787 (12 ah, §§ 65, 69, the latter 
gives the translation of an unpublished passage 
from the Kitab al-Ghazawat of Ibn Hubaish, 

III. 322 (14 A. H , § 104 note), lv. 632 (21 A H , 

§ 282), Schwarzlose, Die Waffen der alten 
Araber , Leipzig 1886, p 36, 93 — 96, 129, 
192 — 1_94. (G. Levi Della Vida) 

SAMSUN, a harbour on the north coast 

of Asia Minoi, the ancient Amisus, also called 
Aminsos by the Byzantines and later, after the 
conquest by the Saldjuks, Sampson (Akropolites, 
Bonn ed , p 14; also Schiltberger, ed. Langmantel, 
p. 14 [transl Hakluyt Society, p. 12], who says 
it was founded by the Samson of the Bible), the 
Simisso of westein seafarers and the SSmsun of 
the Arabs, was taken from the Byzantines by 
K?l?dj Arslan II (1156 — 1192) (Niketas Choniates, 
Bonn edition, p. 689, 699), three centuries before 
(860) it had been laid waste by the Arabs on one 
of their raids into Byzantine territory (Theophanes 
contin , Bonn ed , p. 179) Under the SalsJjuks and 
their successors, Samsun with Sinope conducted the 
trade with the Crimea and from the time of Mas c ud 
II (631 — 646 A. H ) was a mint of the Sal^jilks 
and later of the Ilkhans (Ahmad Tawhld, Mesfau - 
k'at-i kadime-i islamlye Kataloghi , iv., N°. 704, 
705 , Mehemmed Mubarak, ibid., vol. 111. under 
the coins of Gh&zan Mahmud, JChudabende Me- 
hemmed and Abu Sa c Id Bahadur), which suggests 
a considerable commercial activity. About this time 
also we find SgmsUn first mentioned by the eastern 
geographers as a “famous harbour” (Abu ’l-Fida 3 , 
Takwim al-Buldan , ed. Reinaud, 1. 32 sq ., 315, 
392, al-Dimashkl, ed. Mcjiren, p. 146; Hamd Allah 
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Mustawfl, Nuzhat al-Kulnb , ed. Le Strange, p. 96). 
Alongside of the Muslim SSmsQn there was at the 
beginning of the xuith century an independent 
Greek enclave (Fallmeraycr, Geschtchte des Kaiser - 
thums von Trapezunt , p. 56 sqq ), the so-called 
“Christian Samsun” {Kafir §amsum\ and formed, 
as m Smyrna (see the ait. izmIr, 11. 267), with 
the Muslim settlement a double town. Both paits 
were enclosed by walls and only a stone’s throw 
(Ibn c Arabsb 5 h, c Ad?<?ib al-makdur ft Akhbar 
Timur , Cairo 1285, p 141) or “half a bowshot” 
(Schiltberger, p. 16, Hakl. Soc. ed. p. 13) apart. 
In the early years of the xivth century the Ge- 
noese established themselves in Christian SamsHn 
and held it for over a century (Heyd, Histoire 
du Commerce du Levant \ 1. 553 sqq , 11 359 sq , 
373), about the year 1425 the last Frankish in- 
habitants set the town on fire and sailed off in 
their ships, whereupon the Ottomans entered it 
(Neshri m Leunclavius, Hist. Musulm ., col. 475, 
wrongly 111 Heyd, op. cit , 11. 359) 

After the withdiawal of the Ilkhans Muslim 
Samsun was in possession of the Isfandiyar-oghlu 
of KastamunI [q. v.] and was taken from them in 
795 or 797 A « ir * by Bayazld I (Schiltbergei, 
p. 14 sqq , Neshri, m the Z. D M G , xv. 343 
= Leunclavius, op cit , col 336, Sa c d al-Dln, 1. 
*35 S P ) cf. Tawarifeh-i Al-t ' Otfiman , ed. Giese, 
p 34), in 1404 the town still belonged to Mir 
Sulaiman Celebi, the son of Bayazld I (Clavijo, 
p. 82) , it was then again occupied by the Isfandiyai- 
oghlu (the date 822 a. h. is given) (Leunclavius, 
Hist. Musulm , col. 474; Sa c d al-Dln, 1. 287 sqq , 
cf. Ibn c Arabshah, op. at.) but shortly afterwards 
ceded without a fight to Sultan Mehemmed I 
( TawariUi-t Al-i c Othman , ed. Giese, p 53 = 
Leunclavius, op cit , col. 464, c Ashik Pasha Zade, 
p. 89 sq. * Neshri, Sa c d al-Dln, op at) Samsun 
since then has been under the Turks and became 
the capital of the sandjak of Djanik, which formerly 
belonged to the eyalet of Slwas but in modern 
times has been incorporated in the wilayet of 
Trcbizond. The harbour still letained with Sinope 
and Trebizond some importance for trade with 
the Crimea, # had a shipyard of its own, and in 
the xviBh century was again fortified as a defence 
against the attacks of the Don Cossacks. Local 
trade was limited to the manufacture and export 
of hemp ropes etc. and of the popular n&rdenk 
(pomegianate syrup). After the cession of the 
Crimea to Russia in the xvnph century the town 
began to decline and in t8o6 it suffered considerable 
damage during the fighting between the rival 
Derebeys, the Capan-oghlu and the family of 
Djanlkli c AlI Pasha. It was only with the opening 
of steam navigation in the Black Sea and the 
development of tobacco-growing in the adjoining 
district of Bafra that the town received an un- 
expected revival of prosperity. Many Greeks and 
Armenians came to it from the interior, especially 
from KaisSriye and KaramSn, and Europeans also 
including many Hellenes settled here j to engage 
in the export of local products (tobacco, corn and 
hides) The old parts of the town which were 
avoided on account of endemic malaria were burned 
in 1286 (1869) and replaced by modern buildings. 
New quarters and suburbs also arose on a more 
healthy site, for example the suburb of Kadl-Koy 
inhabited exclusively by Hellenes. The town which 
at the beginning of the xixd* century had only 
400 houses with a purely Turkish population of 
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2,000 had a century later over 20,000 inhabitants 
(10,000 Turks, 8,000 Greeks and Hellenes, 2,000 
Armenians) and was the most important commercial 
town next to Trebizond on the north coast of 
Asia Minor. We have no more recent information. 

Bibliography : EwliyS, Siyahatnama , 11. 
77 sq ., Constantinople 1314 — 1318 = Travels , 
11. 39 sq ; H^djdjl Khalifa Qthdnnuma, p. 624; 
Ritter, Kleinasten , 1. 796 — 806 (collection of the 
earlier travellers’ notices; to be added * Peyssonel, 
Traite sur le Commerce de la Mer Noire , Paris 
1787, 11. 92 sq ; Rottiers, Itineraire de Ttfiis a 
Constantinople , Brussels 1829, p. 247 — 251; 
Moltke, Brief e aus der Turket 4 , p. 196 sqq.] 
A. D. Mordtmann, Anatohen , Hannover 1925, 
p 80 sqq , van Lennep, Travels in little known 
parts of Asia Minor , London 1870, 1. 38 — 60; 
Shakir Shewket, Tarabdzan Larikht , Stambul 
1294, p. 89 sqq.] Cuinet, La Turqute d y Aste , 
1 92 — 105, v. Flottwell, Petermanns Mitt ., 
Supplement 114, p 17, 48, Konstantinos N. 
Papamichalopulos , n epnfytinq stq rov ntfvrov, 
Athens 1903, p 31 1 — 329 (views and pictures 
of costumes), Studia Ponttca , Brussels 1906 — 
1910, a hi sqq.y 111. 1 sqq , Salname of the 
wilayet Trebizond of 1322 A. H., p. 150 — 160 
(views of Trebizond) Plan of the town in the 
Planatlas von Kleinasten of v. Vincke, [F L.] 
Fischer and v. Moltke, Berlin 1846 — 1854, PI. 
N° 3 (J. IL Mordtmann) 

al-SAMT, direction, point of the com- 
pass, a term in frequent use in Arab astronomy 
applied to the length of the arc (angular 
distance) made by any straight line drawn in the 
horizon through the position of the obseiver with 
respect to the line from east to west. As a circle 
of altitude of the heavens cuts the horizon along 
a straight line, such sections in their deviation from 
the east-west line give the direction by which 
the altitude is characterised. On vertical walls on 
which the so-called inclined sundials (jnunharifat) 
are marked as well as in turning the face towards 
Mekka {k ibid) the definition of al-samt is of im- 
portance. This is one of the problems of spherical 
astronomy, which the Arabs were able to solve m 
quite a number of ways. 

The plural of al-samt is al-sumut . For this we 
can quote references fiom the language of one of 
the greatest Muslim astronomers, namely Ibn Yunus 
(t 1009 in Cairo) The title of Chap xxiv of his 
famous Hakim! Tables, for example, is: Fi Ihfirddj 
Khatt Ntff al-Nahar bi y l-Irtifa' alladki Samtuhu 
th_ala thun wa ghairuhu mtn al-Irtifa c at allati 
simutuha ma^luma (Oxford, MS. Hunt. 331, fol. 
43f) As will be noticed the adjective ma c liima is 
in the feminine singular, in keeping with the rules 
of Aiabic grammar An inexperienced translator 
of Aiabic astronomical texts might very well take 
a plural like this ( sumut ) for a singular and trans- 
late al-sumiit by “direction” instead of “directions”. 
According to Nallino m R S.O ., vin., p. 390 sqq . 
simut is a dialectical form of simiit. By con- 
traction in Spanish and French al-simut became 
azintut and in this form and with singular mean- 
ing the woid has passed into western languages 
so that we now speak of the azimuth of an altitude 
of the sun or of a wall etc. 

The expression samt (or semt) al-rcPs means the 
direction of the head. Later m Europe the qualifi- 
cation al-i(?s was dropped so that m the French 
and Spanish spelling only the word zemt remained. 
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Through errors m copying this became zenith just 
as Latin translators of the astronomy of al-Fargh5ni 
(Alfraganus) made Henis and then Hernt out of 
Hims, Hems = Emesa. 

Since, as already mentioned, the Arabs measured 
the azimuth from the east-west line, the meridian 
(Matt ntsj al-nahar ) came with them to be an 
azimuth of 90°. Its definition is a necessity for 
finding one’s position so that it is never omitted 
m any Arabic zidj and even has rasaltl specially 
devoted to it (the writings on this subject by Ibn 
al-IIaitham, Memotre sur Vazimut and Memoirs 
sur la determination de la meridienne avec la 
derntei e exactitude \ cf. F. Woepcke, Veil gib re 
d'Omar Alkhayyami , Pans 1851, p. 74 and 75, 
are probably no longer extant). 

The arithmetical relation between altitude of the 
sun and azimuth (when the geographical latitude 
of the place and the declination of the sun are 
known) is given in the azimuth -tables (Dia- 
ddwil al-stmul) which were calculated by various 
Arab astronomers for the latitude of their homes, 
cf e g. Ibn Yunus, Kitab al-Samt wa ’ l-Ztll It 'bn 
Yunus mahltll dakikatan dakikatan , MS Escor., 924. 

Bibliography : G. W. S. Beigel, Berner - 
kttngen uber die Gnorntk der Araber (Fund- 
gruben des Orients , 1809, 1. 429), C. A. Nallmo, 
Etimologia araba e signtficato di „ asub ” e di 
v azimut ” con una posttlla su n almucantarat ” 
in R. S. 0 , 1919, vm. 389, C. Schoy, Das 20. 
Kapitel der grossen Hakemitischen Tafeln des 
Ibn Junis Ober die Berechnung des Azimuts 
a us der Ho he und der Ho he aus dem Azimut 
(Annalen der Hydrographte und mantimen 
Meteoi ologie, Hamburg 1920, p. 97 — 1 12), do., 
Uber die Ztehung der Mittagshnie , dem Buche 
uber das Analemma entnommen , samt dem Beweis 
dazu von Abu ’ l-Sa c td aill)arir (Ann d. Ilydrogr. 
11 . martiim. Meteor ol., 1 922, p. 265 — 272). 

(C. Schoy) 

SAMUEL. [See ushmiPil]. 
samTJm, the name of a hot wind in several 
Arabic speaking countries. The word occurs in 
three passages of the Kurban, where it is, how- 
ever, not especially applied to the wind. SUrn 
15,27 it is said that the Dj ann were created from 
the fire of SamHm. Sara 52, 27 the punishment of 
the Samum is mentioned ; and according to Sura 
50, 4 x the “people of the left” were dwelling in 
Samum xva-Hamtm . Apparently Muhammad ap- 
plies the term to infernal heat. 

The Hadlth uses the word in the same sense; 
yet the meaning “hot wind” is here coming to 
the front. It is said that Hell takes breath two 
times a year: “its taking breath in summer is 
Samum”. (Tirmidjl, Dj ahannam , bab 9; cf. Ibn 
Madja, Ztthd \ bab 38). In Bukhari we find refe- 
rence to the opinion that the hot air during the 
day is called harur , whereas it is called samUm 
at night (Bad* al-Khalk , bab 4). 

In nearly every traveller’s book the samum 
(simum) is mentioned m the sense of the suffo- 
cating wind which is also often called sirocco. 
From the innumerable references a few may be 
picked out. C. M. Doughty mentions it in the 
neighbourhood of Mad in §alih as “a droughty 
southern wind” against which the Beduins “co- 
vered their faces, to the eyes, with a lap of the 
kerchief”. He again mentions it between Madina 
and Mekka and tells us that according to the 
Beduins weak camels mav be suffocated bv it 


(Travels in Atabia Deserta , Cambridge, 1888, i. 
100, 188) 

In Mekka the north, north-east and eastwmd 
are called samum. When it blows it makes the 
impression as if it came from a huge fire through 
the intermediary of gigantic bellows (Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Mekkamsche Spnchworter und Redensarten , 
N°. 76) The season in which the sun enters the 
constellation of the Virgin (August) has an ex- 
tremely bad reputation in Mekka, because in this 
time hom, watnd , samum and azyab blow alter- 
nately (loc. at ). 

Concerning Egypt, Lane says (Manners and 
Customs , Intioduction): “Egypt is also subject 
particularly during spring and summer, to the hot 
wind called the “Samoom”, which is still more 
oppressive than the khamdseen winds, but of much 
shorter duiation, seldom lasting longer than a 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes. It gene- 
rally proceeds from the south-east, and carries 
with it clouds of dust and sand”. 

Concerning Kasr-i Shlrln [q. v.] Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi (Nuzhat al-Kultib , tiansl. Le Strange, 
Gibb Memorial Fund, vol xxx/u , p. 50) says: 
“Its climate is unwholesome foi in the hot season 
at most times the (hot) Simum blows”. 

Mas'udl, Murudj al-Dhahab , ed. Pans, 111. 320 
sq. has a legendary report concerning the Djann 
which according to the verse from the Kui 3 an 
mentioned above, were created from the fire of 
the samum (translated by R Basset, Mille et un 
contes , recits &> legendes arabes , Paris 1924,1.57). 

See also A. Musil, Retsen m Arabia Petraea 
(Vienna 1907 — 1908), 111. sq. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

SAN, now SAN AL-HAI3JAR, a little village 
in lower Egypt, m the province of Starkly a 
in the district of al- c Ar!n to the south of Lake 
Manzala on the Bahr al~Mu c iza (or Muwls), the 
ancient Tanitic arm The Arabic name corresponds 
to the Hebrew So c an, the Greek Tdvif and the 
Coptic Djani. 

This town, which was the capital of the dynasty 
of the Shepherd Kings, had been long m ruins 
by the time of the Arab conquest. The ancient 
town, notably the temples, had fallen to pieces 
and no Arab author mentions them; their remains 
nevertheless still form the most considerable group 
of ruins m the Delta. A single text recalls its 
fame m quoting San among the Towns of the 
Magicians. 

A passage in the Chionicle of John ofNikiu(transl. 
Zotenberg, p. 540) shows that m the seventh century 
it was a little town, since the same governor admi- 
nistered Kharbeta (Farbait= modem Hurbait), S5n, 

Basta, Balks (== Tarabiya = Copt. 

and Sanhur. This district really comprised five 
contiguous pagarchies, 4>4/>/3a/0oc, T Bovfaoroe, 
'Apafiioi and ''HQatrros. 

The Arab kura , founded on the pagarchy of 
T was called after two places, SSn and Iblll; 
the latter, which is found in Coptic m the form 

cannot, however, be exactly located. The 

kUra of S5n and Iblll contained 46 villages (40 
in al-Dimaghl^I) stretching to the north-east up to 
the Syrian frontier, and included besides Sanhflr 
(Hephaistos) the towns of al-FaramS (Peluse) and 
al- c ArI§h (Rhinocolura). The southern boundary 
ran north of a line Htrbait — Faklfe. nlthnncrh 
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he latter formed part of the kura of TarSbiya. 
The kura of Tumaiy (Tumaiy al-Amdid) bordered 
t on the west and on the north the kura of San 
md lblll ended on the banks of the Buhairat 
Tinnls (Lake Manzala). 

We have almost no historical information re- 
garding the town, which had been the see of a 
^optic bishop (theie is no mention later than the 
lfth centuiy a. D.). We only know that bodies of 
he tribes of Khughain, Lakhm and Djudham settled 
n this region. The geographer Ya^ut gives no 
letails and one is surprised not to find it mentioned 
n the censuses of Ibn Mamm5tl, Ibn Dukmafc and 
bn al-Dji c an, although m quoting the old lists 
>f kura' s, al-Kalkashandl says it is unknown. The 
lotice by c Ali PSsha Mubarak is simply a trans- 
ation of an article by Quatremfere. It is not known 
it what period S5n received the surname of al- 
Eadjar (San “of the stones”), which is found in 
<.gypt attached to several places near which there 
ne important ruins, e.g. Bahbit al-Hadjar (Tseum), 
ia 3 al-Hadjar (Saio) 

Bibliography : Ibn c Abd al-Hakam, ed 
Torrey, p 142 — 143, Synax. ethiop ., in the 
Patrol \ or ., vn. [212], 228; Yakut, Afu'd/am, ed. 
Wustenfeld, 1 99, 111. 364, al-Kalkashandi, Subh 
al~A c sha^ lii. 386; al-Makrlzf, KJiitat , ed. Wiet, 
111. 194? Guide Joanne , p 372; Baedeker, EgyptJ, 
p 172; J. Maspero, P Organ inilit . de PEg. 
byzantme , p. 135 — 136, J. Maspeio and G. Wiet, 
Afa ter tail x pour serv . a la geogr de PEgypte , 
p. 2—3, 107, 116, 119, 137, 174—177, 179— 
180, 183, 184, 186, where the remainder of the 
literature is given. 

(G. Wiet) 

SAN STEFANO, in Turkish Aya Stefanos, a 
ittle town on the sea of Marmora, twelve 
niles west of Constantinople. It probably takes 
ts name from an old church (accoiding to von 
iammer) but it is not certain whether San 
itefano is the ancient Hagios Stephanos, which 
yas one of the places which Mehcmmed the 
Conqueror occupied before the investment of 
Constantinople (Ducas, ed. Bekker, Bonn 1834, 

> 258, speaks of the 7 rvpytot roC dytov ZtsQxvov 
vv xoXefAta). The Crusaders landed m its neigh- 
•ourhood on June 23, 1203, before the Latin 
onquest of Constantinople. San Stefano lay off 
he great road from Constantinople to Adrianople, 
duch passed through Kttciik Cekmedje (Ponte 
hcolo) 2V2 miles to the east of it and has never 
ieen of any strategic or economic importance. 
Swliya Celebi does not mention it. Since the be- 
mning of the nineteenth centuiy wealthy mha- 
ltants of the capital have been building country- 
ouses here so that it has now become a pleasure 
esort for the citizens of Constantinople, easily 
cached by railway. The population itself is en- 
irely Greek and numbers about 2000 souls. 

The town acquit ed a place in history by the 
relimmaiy peace of San Stefano which was signed 
here on Maich 3, 1878, between Turkey (re- 
resented by Safwet Pasha and Sa c d-ull5h Pasha) 
nd Russia (represented by Count Ignatieff and 
Jelidoff), a truce having previously been agreed 
pon at Adrianople on the previous January 31. 
The Russian headquarters were in San Stefano 
n this occasion; the house wheie the treaty was 
gned has been destroyed by an earthquake. The 
anditions of peace (text in Nouveau Recucil Gt- 
eral de Traites , 2»d Seriqp, in. 246 — *256) were 


very harsh for Turkey on account of the great 
area of territory which was given to the newly 
formed principality of Bulgaria and the huge in- 
demnity demanded by Russia. The Berlin Con- 
gress, summoned on the initiative of England, 
considerably ameliorated the conditions of the pre- 
liminary peace and annulled the latter. Peace with 
Russia was finally concluded in Constantinople on 
Feb. 8, 1879. 

In 1909 San Stefano was again in the public 
eye after the Turkish counter-revolution of March, 
which ultimately led to the deposition of c Abdul- 
Hamld. On April 19 of this year the first con- 
stitutionalist troops hurriedly appeared here from 
Salomca. Immediately the deputies of the com- 
mittee u Ittihad-u Terakki" went to San Stefano 
and constituted the national assembly in the Yacht 
Club under the presidency of Abu ’1-Diy& Tevvfik 
Bey, who was succeeded as president by Ahmed 
Rida on April 21. Next day the whole senate 
joined the assembly which placed all power m 
the hands of the army MahmOd Shewket Pasha 
became commander-m-chief and on April 24 
Constantinople was entirely in the hands of the 
constitutionalists. During these events the whole 
Turkish fleet appeared before San Stefano to sub- 
mit to the army. 

Bibliography von Hammer, Constantino - 
polls und der Bosporus , Pesth 1822, 11. 9 sq ; 
Sami, Kamils al-jflam^ 1 505; F Schrader, 

Konstantinopel , Tubingen 1917, p. 1 1 5 ; de la 
Jonquiere, Histoire de VEmpue Ottoman , Paris 
1914, 11 242 sqq . (J. H. Kramers) 

SAN C A J , the capital of Yaraan, lies on 
the eastern SarSt in a mountain valley which is 
open to the west as far as the chain which belongs 
to the Djabal c Aiban, while immediately to the east 
the town is overshadowed by the Djabal Nukum 
which rises 1600 feet above it. Its situation is 
1 5 0 23' N. Lat. and 44 0 12' E. Long. As the town is 
7200 feet above sea-level the climate is temperate, 
particularly as in summer regular winds blow 
through the day. In winter the temperature falls to 
zero at night which brings ice, which, however, 
disappears again with day. In spring and m mid- 
summer, especially July, it rains a great deal. Very 
dry summeis are a rare but disastrous exception. 
Two streams run under cover through San^ to 
the W5di ’1-Kharid. They are only full after rain. 
A regular supply of good water is provided by 
an aqueduct from the Nu^um. The soil of the 
plateau is of volcanic origin but earthquakes are 
very rare (eg. one in 657 = 1259) and those in- 
significant. Lava forms the building material of 
the better houses while the humbler, and even the 
city wall, are built of mud. The scanty wood supply 
of the plateau, little tamarisks ( talha ), dawm- trees 
is only of importance as a supply of fuel for the 
market m San c 5 3 . Thin transparent sheets of marble 
are still used, as they once were on the citadel 
of GhumdSn, as windows m the upper-class houses. 
The industries for which the town was noted in 
the middle ages, like the smelting of silver and 
the manufacture of the once famous Yamani cloths 
have declined considerably The short curved Yaman 
swords generally worn, with bone hilts adorned 
with silver, are still made there. Large well kept 
gardens are also found within the formerly more 
thickly populated town. All the fruits of the tem- 
perate zone are cultivated: apricots, peaches, ap- 
ples, quinces, wine-grapes and fragrant herbs. The 
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Turks have also acclimatised all kinds of veget- 
ables including the potato. The date-palm is only 
ornamental at this high level. Coffee is grown, 
notably on the slopes of the Nullum. 

The present town, the population of which is 
estimated at 18,000, has three quarters. The Arab 
quarter stretches from the citadel at the foot of the 
Nukum westwards until it joins up with the once 
separate suburb Bir al-A c dhab with fine gardens 
and the official buildings and public offices. About 

5.000 Jews live away to the west m the crowded 
Ks c al-Yahud. Outside the south wall lie the 
barracks and close to the north wall the tiny town 
of Sha c ub Of the dozen gates only four are usually 
opened. The chief mosque with two minarets, the 
so-called “little Ka c ba”, probably the old “Kalis” 
(see below), is almost in the centre of the Arab 
town, which still contains many palaces built by 
various ruling families that have succeeded one 
another here. The most important of these is the 
residence of the ImSms, Bustan al-Mutawakkil, in 
the north-west of the Aiab town Among public 
buildings San^ 3 has a large hospital, a dispensary, 
about 12 baths, 3 schools, including a technical 
school and a printing-press 

The routes for traffic are very difficult 
through the mountainous country The descent 
towards the Red Sea is made towards Hudaida 
With a view to safety the roads generally lead 
round the tops of the valleys, for example the 
Wadi Sunfur with its gentle descent. The road, 
for example, at Karn Wa c l (Deer-Horn) south of 
the Djabal Hadur Nabi Shu c aib rises to about 

9.000 feet and then descends to about 5,000, 
climbing through the passes of the coffee-growing 
range of Haraz at Manakha to a height of 7,200 
feet again and drops down to the Tihama just 
outside of BSdjil It takes the regular Turkish post, 
carried by riding camels in the Sarat, 2 l / 2 to 3 
days to cover the distance from San'a 3 to Hudaida, 
which is about 100 miles as the crow flies. This 
route has also a telegraph line which links up with 
the Syrian-Arabian system. The road to the site 
of the ancient Ma 3 nb [q.v], which is 75 miles 
E. N. E. m a straight line, and from the region of 
which salt is still brought to San c a 3 , begins by 
going round either north or south the outer spurs 
lying east of the town and then descends to the 
Djawf through the Wadi Dhana with its plentiful 
water-supply. For the road from north to south 
via Yarfm, the rums of Zafar, Djanad and al-Huta 
to c Adan and via Sa c da, Blsha and Turaba to 
Mekka see above, 1. 368 sq . But the pilgrim and 
commercial traffic to Mekka instead of following 
this route through the mountain along, begins by 
striking straight across m the direction of the Wadi 
Surdud, and from al-Mahdjam, about 25 miles N. of 
Hudaida, onwards and then uses the Tihama road 
running northwards from c Adan via Zabld. 

Although San'a 3 is a very ancient town, no 
mention of it has as yet been found in the Minaean 
and Sabaean inscriptions so far studied, and there 
is just a possibility that it is mentioned m the 
Himyar period if the $n c u mentioned in the in- 
scription Glaser 424, line 13, is our San'a 3 ; this 
inscription would date from the middle of the first 
century a. d if the king of Saba 3 and Dhu RaidSn 
in line 3, Illsharh Yahdib, who wins a victory 
at or over .$>/'#, can be identified with the Elisar 
of the Penplus marts Erythraei , § 26 (see E. 
Glaser, Die Abessinier in Arabten und Afrtka , 1895, 


p. 1 17 sqq.\ M. Hartmann, Der tslamische Oncnt , 
1909, 11. 150 sqq.y Legend and poetry have more 
to tell us, inspired by the vast ruins of the castle 
of Ghumdan [q. v.]. Shem was the builder of the 
town and castle and AzSl their ancient name. As 
this latter was possibly only taken at a later date 
by Jews and Muslims from Genesis, x. 27, the 
suggestion that in San'a 3 we have the Uz&l of the 
Bible is as unceitain as Sprenger’s explanation 
( Die alte Geographic Arabiens , 1875, § 2 94 ) 
$an c a 3 as the Mcnambts basileton of Ptolemy, Geogr 
book vi., chap, vii., § 38, or Glaser’s assertion 
(< op . at , p. 122, and Sktzse d. Gesch. u. Geogr . 
Arabiens , 11. [1890], p. 310, 427) that the old 
name was Tafldh and that the present name has been 
brought from the region of Ma 3 rib 

It was only when with the Abyssinian in- 
vasion Yaman became involved m the struggle for 
world supremacy between Rome and Persia that 
§an'a 3 is definitely known to have assumed the 
prominent part which it henceforth played down 
to the present day m Upper Yaman and with 
occasional interruptions in the whole of Yaman. 
Only a few of the events of these fourteen centuries, 
in which the history of Yaman is reflected in the 
story of this single town, can be briefly given. 
About 530 A. D. after the overthrow of the Jewish 
king Dhu Nuw 5 s, who is said to have persecuted 
the Christians in San c a 3 also, Abraha arose and after 
disposing of his Abyssinian rival Aryat made the 
town the seat of the Abyssinian viceroy. He en- 
riched the town with the Christian cathedral, the 
Kalis or Kulais ( ekklesia ) The materials are said 
to have been brought from the luins of Ma’rib 
and the workmen and the mosaics to have been 
sent by the Byzantine emperor. Summoned by the 
old Yaman! ruling family of Dhu Yazan, Wahraz, 
Khusiaw I Anugharwan’s general, about 570 drove 
the son and second successor of Abraha, Masruk, 
from the town and established there at first a 
system of joint administration with the DhP Yazan, 
then Persian rule alone, which was, it is re- 
corded, in the hands of his son, grandson and 
great-grandson after him In the year 10 (631), 
according to some stones two years earlier, the 
fifth governor, Badliam, adopted Islam In the same 
year 10, Muhadjir b. Abl Umaiya b al-Mughlra 
was sent to San'a 3 to collect the taxes for the 
Yaman. In the following year the town was for 
three months in the hands of the anti-piophet 
c Abhala b Ka c b al-Aswad, who entrenched himselt 
in Ghumdan On the death of Muhammad, his 
rising became merged in the general struggle for 
the independence of the Yaman, the principal 
champion of which was again one of the Dhu 
Yazan, c Amr b. Ma'dI Karib. The Medina govern- 
ment found most support with the arabicised Persian 
nobles, the Abna s [q v ]. In 1 1 (632), FairUz the 
DailamI, with the help of al-MuhSdjir, was able 
to restore Muslim supremacy in San c 5 3 and Upper 
Yaman It was probably in this fierce fighting that 
the fortress of Ghumdan was destioyed, which, 
according to the legend, must have been rebuilt 
once before m the Himyar period by c Amr b. Abl 
Sharh b Yahsab, who is known from inscriptions. 
After the conquest comparative quiet prevailed, 
particularly as the leaders in Medina dealt gently 
and tactfully with the notables in and near San'a 3 . 
Ya'l 5 b Munya whom c Umar I appointed successor 
to al-Muhadjir was still m this office on the accession 
of c Ali. The latter dismissed him and appointed 
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'Ubaid Allah b. c AbbSs as, at least so al-Ya^ubl, 
ii. 208 sq ., tells us, Talha refused to be moved to the 
provincial office to §an c a% but with al-Zubair seized 
all the taxes of the Yaman, which Ya c l5 had taken 
with him from San c & 3 to Mekka But c Ubaid Allah 
or his successor was driven from San c a 3 by Busr 
b. Aryat by ordei of Mu c Swiya 1* according to 
some versions as early as 40 (660), that is even 
before the assassination of c Alf. 

There are proverbial sayings such as “farthei 
than San c 5 3 ” or “everyone, even the shepherd on 
the hills of San c S 5 ” (al-Tabari, i. 2752, 111. 2472). 
When the centre of Islam was removed to Syria 
and then to the ‘Irak, Upper Yaman appealed 
even more remote, and its history was in keeping 
with this. Three forces were resisting the Caliphate, 
fighting one another, or in certain cases supporting 
one another, native princes, ambitious governors 
and leaders of sects, who taught their views far 
fiom the capital and endeavoured to put them 
into practice by founding states, even the arch- 
heretic c Abd Allah b. Saba [q.v.] is described as 
“one of the men of Sa^a 3 ”. Although lack of 
notice is no proof of quiet in this remote town, 
the Umaiyads seem to have had a firm grip of 
San c a° Even when the Umaiyad Caliphate was 
breaking up, the general Ibn c AtIya was able m 
130 (747 — 748) to send to Mai wan II fiom San c a 5 
the bead of c Abd Allah b Hamza, who had set 
himself up there as KharidjI caliph The situation 
soon became more difficult under the c Abbasids. 
Homage was not paid to al-Hadl at all Under 
Harun al-Rashld, his fifth governor, HammSd al- 
Barbarl, only succeeded aftei a nine years’ struggle 
in bringing the rebel Hamdanid al-Haisam b c Abd 
al-Ma&ld a prisoner from al-Sarat to San c a\ At this 
time, about 188 (803), the town was almost in 
ruins. '1 hings became no better at the beginning 
of the third century when the c Alid Ibrahim b 
Musa b. Dja c far al-Pjazzar (the “butcher”) ruled 
from San c a 5 to Mekka, half as an adventurer for 
Ins own hand and half as an official governor. The 
attitude of his opponent, the Wall Hamdawaih b 
Mahan, was no less ambiguous. In the end the 
government had to resort to Turkish piaetonan 
generals Not later than 256 (869) the Ya c funds 
of the tribe* of the Hiw&ll became masteis of ban'a 3 
by a compromise, it is true, by the terms of which 
Muhammad b. Ya c fur gave the caliph al-Mu c tamid 
mention in the Mutfia and paid tribute to theZiyadids 
at Zabid. Even their rule was often interrupted 
in the town itself On the accession of Muhammad’s 
son, Ibrahim, in 279 (892) his palace w r as set on 
fire by citizens of the rival tribe of Shihab and 
the AbnS 3 , who were usually at enmity with the 
latter. Two bodies of Shi c Is then attacked San c a% 
from the north, from Sa c da, the Zaidl Yahya b. 
al-Husam who occupied the town for the first time 
for four or five months in 288 (901), from the 
south, with the fortiess of ai-Mudhaikhira (see 
above, 1. 369a) as his base, the Karmatian C A 1 I 
b al-Fadl controlled the town at the beginning 
of 293 (905) at first for two or three months 
from its castle In the never-ending struggle between 
Ya c funds, Zaidls, Karmatians, mutinous clients of 
the Ya c furids of the family of Tarif, c Abbasid 
governors and generals, San'fi 5 was taken no less 
than twenty times in the twelve years from the 
first entry of Yaljyft to the end of the century 
(913 A. D.); it three times surrendered after ne- 
gotiations, and was besieged unsuccessfully some 
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five more times. According to al-Mas c udi, ii. 55, 
San c 5’ had a quieter and brilliant period after the 
death of the Karmatian, under the Ya c fund As c ad 
b. Ibrahim, from 303 — 332 (915 — 943) On his 
death family dissensions brought back the old 
turmoil. The Zaidl Mukhtar, grandson of Yahyg, 
took the town in 345 (956) but was murdered m 
the same year. The streets and quarters of the 
town became a battlefield for the feuds of the two 
tribal groups of KhawlSn and HamdSn. Behind 
the chief of the latter, al-DahhSk, was the now 
restored power of the Ziyadids of Zabid. But in 
377 (987) or 379 (989) the last important Ya c fund 
of San c a 3 , c Abd Allah b. KahtSn, was once more 
able to exact retribution and destroy Zabid. c Abd 
Allah had been able to secure the support of the 
still numerous Karmatians and officially recognised 
the caliphate of the Fatimids. The Sulaihids 
followed the same policy; the first of them, c All 
b. Muhammad, as Fatimid doll made San c 5 3 his 
headquarters about 453 (1061) and after half a 
century put an end to the unrest which had been 
increased by the fact that the Zaidi Imams, who 
penetrated among the hostile tribes from Sa c da 
fiom time to time, quarrelled among themselves. 
When Queen Saiyida Hurra moved the seat of 
government to Djubla in Lower Yaman, her re- 
lations, the Yamids, held the town for her for 
another decade or so, until in 492 (1098) H&tim 
b. al-Gha§hlm made himself independent there. 
His dynasty, the Hamdanids, reigned till the in- 
vasion of the Yaman by Saladin’s brother Turansh&h 
in 569 (1174), interrupted in the usual way by 
family quarrels, by another Yamid interregnum, 
and especially by the Zaidl Im 5 m of Sa c da and 
Nadjran, Ahmad b. Sulaiman al-Mutawakkil. 

But even the fifty-five years of AiyQbid rule 
showed that San c a 3 could not be held firmly by a 
distant power. The Hamdanid c Alf al-Wahld b. 
Hatim, who had established himself in the mountain 
fortress of Bnash about two hours to the east of 
San'a 3 , in 583 (1187) destroyed the city walls, the 
castle and the greater part of the town of San c 5 3 . 
In 595 (1199) and again in 6il (1214) we find 
the Imam c Abd Allah al-Mansur holding the town 
for a brief period. The suzerainty of the Rastllids 
{q. v.] of TaSzz over SanV began m 626 (1229) 
at fiist with vigour. The governors, usually princes 
or Kurd officeis, visited the town and the sultans 
themselves often came also. It was at first rarely 
and only for brief periods captured by the Imams 
e.g m 648 (1250) or 671 (1271). It was not till 
a century later that Zaidl power was again restored. 
The Imam Salah b. c Ali was not only able to 
make himself secure in San c a 3 but repeatedly to 
attack Zabid, c Adan and Tahzz from it m the 
years 777 — 793 (1375 — 1391) His successors were 
able to ward off successfully the new TShirid kings 
of lower Yaman, the first of these, c Amir b. TShir 
b. Mu c awwada was only able to enter the town 
temporarily in 8bi (1456). In 913 (i5°7) the Kurd 
al-Husain, admit al of the second-last MamlukSul{Rn 
KSnsuh [q. v.] al-Ghurl, took the town to which 
the latter sent the Mekkan Sharif BarakSt II b. 
Muhammad b. BarakSt I as Wall m 922 (1516); 
but in the very next year it was regained by the 
Imam YahyS Sharaf al-Dln. When the Ottomans 
put an end to the Mamlffk dynasty they had to 
fight to gain the Mamluk possessions. In 953 (1546) 
Ozdemir PS&b 5 entered San c 5 3 ; in 1038 (1628) 
Haidar P 5 &h 5 capitulated to the Im9m Muhammad 
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of the Kisimi line which held the town till 1087 
(1676). Then followed a period of fighting among 
rival ImSms; the native notables, the Bedouin 
tribes and the never completely exterminated 
Karmatians thereby gamed considerable freedom of 
action and foreign powers also seized opportunities 
for intervention. Devastating Bedouin invasions in 
1233 (1818) were repeated in 1251(1835), which 
induced the Im 5 m al-Nasir in 1253 (1836 — 1837) 
to negotiate for the sale of the town to the 
Egyptian P 5 sha Mehmed c All. The Turkish general 
Kibnsli Tawflk Pa§ha was admitted to the town 
by the ImSm in 1265 (1849). His troops were 
massacred within two days and next year the 
Imam was deposed by the Mekkan Sharif Mu- 
hammad b. c Awn who intervened. He appointed a 
rival ImSra who \*as, however, not able to protect 
the town; in 1267 (1851) and 1269 (1853) the 
town was again invaded During the Ottoman re- 
conquest by Mukht2r Pasha, San c a 3 was taken by 
storm in 1288 (1871) and made the capital of the 
wilayet of Yaman and headquarters of the vn th 
Ottoman Army Corps. But the Zaidls were not 
disposed of. In the spring of 1905 the Ottomans 
had to vacate the town and the country round 
before the ImSm Mahmud YahyS b. Hamid al-Dln. 
Although they regained it m the autumn, it took 
fully five years to secure a rather parlous restoration 
of the Turkish position. After the Gieat War 
Mahmud Yahya was recognised as Lord of San c a 3 
and Yaman by the Treaty of Sevres on Aug. 
10, 1920. 

In spite of its remoteness and its turbulent 
history, San c a 3 has been able to make its con- 
tributions to Muslim learning. It was here that 
c Abid b Shanya, by his historical tales, laid the 
foundation for the fame which induced Mu c awiyal 
to summon him to his court His younger colleague 
Wahb b. Munabbih, who died in San c a 3 , was also 
celebrated by his fellow-citizens as their first authority 
on the Kur 3 an. In the second century San c a 3 was 
visited by many collectors of traditions, including 
Ahmad b. Hanbal and Yahya b Ma c in, who studied 
with c Abd al-Razzak b Hammam b. N 5 fi c , who 
died in San'a 5 in 21 1 (827) San c a 3 is also noted 
as the place of birth and death of the poet, 
grammarian and historian, but above all genealogist 
and geographer, al-Hamdanl [q. v.]. Of the Imams 
of San c S 3 very many of them have done something 
to increase the bulk at least of literature; this 
very fact provoked the other factions to a similar 
activity. Christians survived for a long time among 
the various groups of Muslims and the Jews, or 
they may have settled again there at the time of 
the greatest expansion of the Nestorian Church; 
thus, for example, about 225 (840) Thomas of 
Marga ( The Book of Governors , ed. Budge, 1 238) 
mentions Mar Petius as contempoiary bishop of 
Yaman and San c a 5 . 

The first European to reach San c 2 3 was the 
Italian Barthema as a prisoner in 1508. The first 
explorer whose goal was either San c S 3 or to reach 
the country of Ma 5 rib from it, was Carsten Niebuhr 
in 1763. While the yield of inscriptions from 
San c 5 3 and vicinity has been slight, valuable col- 
lections of manuscripts were obtained there by 
Glaser, Landberg, Caprotti and Burchardt. 
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SANAD. [See isnad]. 

SANA 3 !, Abu ’l-Maejd Mai>jdUd b Adam, of 
Ghazni, was one of the most famous poets 
at the court of the later Ghaznavid kings, where 
his contemporaries were Saiyid Ilasan, c Uthman 
Mukhtari, c Ali Fathi and Mahmud Warrak. He 
gained his livelihood as a court poet by writing 
verses in praise of the king and of the leading 
men in the state, but one day, oveiheanng a well- 
known eccentric of Ghazni drink confusion to a the 
wretched Sana 3 !, who spent his time in composing 
mendacious veises in praise of the great and 
would be obliged to remain silent when asked, 
at the Day of Judgement, what he had done for 
God”, he was overcome with remorse and left 
Ghazni for Marw, where he led the religious life 
as a disciple of the Shaikh Abu Ya c kUb Yusuf. 
This occurred in the reign of lbiShlm (1059 — 1099), 
the eleventh king of the Ghaznavid dynasty. 

Besides a Diwan , containing 30,000 verses, 
Sana 5 ! wrote the Hadikat al-Haktka, a didactic 
poem on morals and religion, of which the doc- 
tors of the law at Ghazni disapproved so strongly 
that they sent it to BaghdSd, with a view to its 
condemnation by the leading jurists and theologi- 
ans of Islam, but were disappointed by a decision 
which pronounced the book to be orthodox. After 
this Sana 3 ! returned to Ghazni, but continued to 
lead the religious life. [Besides the Hadikat 
San2 5 ! has left six more Mathnawi* s, viz. Jarik 
al-Tahkik , Gharibnama , Sair al^Ibad ila 'l-Ma c ad, 

Hat nama. c Ishknama and c Aklnamn. Thr> W/i.llbnt 
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was commented upon by c Abd al-Latlf b. c Abd 
Allah al- c AbbasT, who wrote in the time of the 
Mughal Empeior Shah JQjahan]. 

It is said that Bahrain (1118 — 1 1 52), the fif- 
teenth king of the Qhaznawid dynasty, offered his 
sistei in marriage to Sana 3 !, who begged that he 
might be excused, as he sought neither wealth 
nor woildly rank. As the year of his death 526 
( 1 1 3 1) as well as 576 (1181) is given; the latter 
is, however, very improbable. 
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SANAM (a , plur a^narri) is explained in the 
dictionaues and the commentaries of the Kur 3 an 
as meaning u an object which is worshipped be- 
sides God”, and it is as a lule distinguished fiom 
the woid wathan (plui. awthari) as being a thing 
having shape and made of stone, wood 01 metal, 
while the latter is almost synonymous with “pic- 
ture or painting”. This is also the explanation 
given by Ibn al-Kalbi in his Kitdb al-A$riam 
The Aiabic dictionaries state furthei that it is a 
woid of foreign ongin, derived fiom the word 
sliatiam, but do not know the language from 
which it is borrowed. According to the European 
philologists, it is etymologically identical with 
Hebrew Selern “image”. A deity named S-l-m 
occurs in the Aramaic inscription of Taim& 3 Cf. 
further J. Hehn in Festschnft-Sachau, Berlin 1915, 
p. 36 sqq. The word occuis five times in the 
Kur 3 an (vi. 74, vn. 134, xiv. 38, xxi. 58 and 
xxvi. 71) and is frequently mentioned in traditions, 
though not as often as the woid Wathan. Fiom 
the description of the idols worshipped by the 
pre-islSmic Arabs, enumerated by Ibn al-Kalbi, 
the word Sanam appears to apply to objects of 
very varying character. Some were actual sculptures 
like Hubal, IsSf and Nfihla; so were the other 
idols set up round the Ka c ba. Muhammad when 
he entered Mekka as victor is stated to have struck 
them in the eyes with the end of his bow befoie 
he had them dragged down and destroyed by fiie. 
Others were trees like al- c Uzza and many were 
mere stones like al-L&t. Stones are well-known as 
objects of worship by the Semites m geneial and 
the traditionist al-DSnml states early in the first 
chapter of his Musnad that ii* the time of paganism 


the Arabs, whenever they found a stone remarkable 
for its shape, colour or size, set it up as an object 
of worship. These stones called Nu$ub (plur. Anffib) 
had libations poured over them and were circum- 
ambulated as a special act of worship. There can 
be no doubt that the Black Stone in the Ka c ba is 
but a survival of this stone-worship. Ibn al-Kalbi 
states that the Arabs were not content with setting 
up stones for idols, but even took such stones 
with them on their journeys. The word Sanam, 
however, does not mean a “god”; it always appears 
to have a derogatory meaning. For this reason it 
is found only very rarely in verses ascribed to 
poets of the time of paganism. The passages are 
so few which I have found that I can enumerate 
them; the verses are by Zaid b. c Amr b. Nufail 
(Ibn al-Kalbi, Kitab al-Asndm , p. 22, 2 = Ibn 
Hisham, Sira, p. 145, 10), I< 5 shid b. c Abd Allah 
al-Sulaml (Aqnam, p. 31, 10 = Khizana, lii. 245, xa), 
and most instructive of all is the verse of c AbId b. 
al- c Abras (Dlwan, ed. Lyall, 11., verse 6 = Afnam, 
p. 63, 4 ). “And they took in exchange for their 
god Ya c bQb an idol”. In the poetry after Islam 
the woid is used by al-Kutami (Diwan, ed Barth, 
23, verse 25) and Ibn Kais al-Rukaiyat (ed. Rhodo- 
kanakis, 6 1, verse 27) in the ordinary meaning of 
“idol, Gotze”. The numerous names of Arabic idols 
with all that can be traced about them in ancient 
Aiabic literature are found in the works named m 
the bibliography. In the Kur 3 an are named as idols 
of the past Wadd, Suwa c , Yaghuth, Ya c uk and 
Nasr. The chief idols still worshipped in the HidjSz 
at the time of the Prophet were al- c Uzza, al-LSt, 
Manat, which were female godheads, and Hubal, 
who seems to have been the chief male idol; his 
statue was of red granite. 

The enumeration of the names of the idols does 
not really belong to this article as the proper name 
for them is probably covered by the word Nusub. 
As deities the various idols had special attendants 
(Sadin, plur. Sadana), whose office was in most 
cases hereditary and who accepted sacrifices brought 
by the worshippers, performed the sacrifice and 
smeared the idol with the blood of the victim. 
The worship was not continuous, but appears to 
have been once or twice a year at the beginning 
of autumn and spring. Then the worshippers m 
their circumambulation would touch or kiss the 
idol, the object being to derive from the godhead 
some of its latent powers. These festivals of wor- 
ship were the cause of the peculiar Semitic custom 
of pilgrimages to venerated deities. Though the 
gods had their special places and were particular 
to certain tribes, other tribes would come to them 
from gieat distances during the so-called Holy 
Months when waifaie was suspended. In this w T ay 
long before Islam the various Arab tribes maintain- 
ed continual communications. Growing IslSm was 
from the very beginning intent upon the destruction 
of all traces of pagan idolatry and was so successful 
that the antiquarians of the second and third 
century of the Hidjra could glean only very scanty 
details Some of the idols were made use of for 
other purposes, as for example, the idol Cfeu *1- 
Khalasa, a white piece of marble on which a kmd 
of crown was carved and which was worshipped 
at TabSla, a place on the road from Mekka to 
Yaman, was m the time of Ibn al-KalbX (about 
200 a. H.) used as a stepping-stone under the door 
of the mosque at TabSla. Other stones which had 
been worshipped as i£ols were actually used as 
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corner-stones of the Ka c ba and as such we must 
consider also the Ma^Sm Ibrahim. < 
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Qor arts', Marquart and de Groot in Festschuft - 
Sachau , Berlin 1915, p. 283 sqq.\ W. Robert- 
son Smith, The Religion of the Semites. 

(F. Krenkow) 

SANAR (P., a corruption of sad atrtar ), the 
name given m the reign of Fath ‘All Shall of 
Persia (1212 — 1250 = 1797 — 1834) to a silver 
com, the half c abb 5 sl or mahmfldl, it weighed 
36 grains (2 34 grammes^ With its multiples it 
was abolished at Fath ‘All's reform of the cur- 
rency m the thirtieth year of his reign. 

(J. Allan) 

sandAbil, said to be the capital of China. 
The name and description of the town in Yakut 
( Mtfd/am , 111. 451, 5 ) and Zakanya al-KazwInl 
i^Adjtftb al-Makhlukat , 11 30 sq.') are taken from 
the undoubtedly fraudulent story of his travels by 
Abu Dulaf Mis c ar b Muhalhil (see the art mis c ar), 
who claims to have accompanied an embassy of 
the Chinese king Kalin b al-Sbakhi to the SS* 
manid Nasr b. Ahmad (f 331 ==943) from Khu- 
rasfin back to China. J. Marquart ( Osteuropaische 
und ostasiatische Streifzuge , Leipzig 1903, p 84 
sqq., esp p. 89) endeavours to show that Sandabil 
and Kan-£ou (cf. the art. KANSU) are identical 
and that we have to see in the sender of the 
embassy u not a prince of one of the short-lived 
dynasties after the fall of the T D ang dynasty but 
the Khagan of the Uigurs of Kan-cou”. This 
Khagan is said “to have felt threatened by the 
steadily increasing power of the Kitan”, and u to 
have sought support and an alliance from the 
powerful Samanid”. On the question of the origin 
of the name Sandabil for Kan-£ou, Marquart only 
gives the suggestion made to him by de Goeje 
that Abu Dulaf confused Kan-Sou with C c ing-tufu 
(in Marco Polo Sindafu), well known as the cap- 
ital of the province of Sz 5 cwan, where a separate 
dynasty actually did rule at that time. According 
to Marquart, “the latter town must be considered 
to have been the starting point of the return 
journey”, which is obviously impossible as the 
return journey is described as being made by sea 
So long as Aba Dulafs story is not confirmed 
from any other source, the question will remain 
unsettled what relation his story of his journey 
and the alleged reason for it bears to historical 
facts Nowhere is there the slightest mention 
of embassies from China to Khurasan or vice 
versa nor of the matrimonial alliance said to have 
been arranged (Yftknt, iii. 45, 22). 

(W. Barthold) 

SANDAL, Sandalwood. According to al-Nuwairl, 
numerous varieties are distinguished. The majority, 
especially the white, yellow and red kinds, are 
used for the manufacture of fragrant powdeis on 
account of their pleasant smell; they are also used 
in medicine, while other varieties again are used 
by turners and furniture-makers or for the manu- 
facture of chessmen, etc. At the present day the 
pterocarpus imported from Southern Asia, the 


islands of the Malay Archipelago and Africa is 
used for fine furniture and the waste as dye-woods. 

Bibliography'. O. Warburg, Die Pflanzen - 
welt , li. 220; Aba MansHr Muwaflafc, ed. Selig- 
mann, p. 164, transl. by Abdul-Chalig Achundow, 
p. 227; al-KazwInl, *A(ljc?ib al-Mak&lukat , ed. 
Wiistenfeld, p. 258; lbn al-Bait 5 r, transl. Leclerc, 
ii 383, E. Wiedemann, Beitrage, xlix., S.B P.M.S. 
Erl , 1916, p. 38 (al-Nuwairl) (J. Ruska) 
SANDJAK (t.), 1) flag, standard, banner 
(Arabic InvTi), especially of a large size (more 
important than the bayrak , Ar. raya or c alam) 
and suitable for fixing in the ground or hoisted 
permanently on a monument or a ship ; 2) (nautical 
term) ensign; pennant ( tktnd/i sand/ak), staiboard; 
3) formerly a military fief or of a certain 

extent in the Ottoman empire, 4) a Turkish ad- 
ministrative and territorial division; 5) (m the 
expression sand/ak iiken-t or dtketi-i , from the 
Turkish translation of burhan-i katf, p. 88, 25) 
a synonym of sind/an tiken-i (on this plant see 
Barbier de Meynard [11. 101], who gives it as a 
Persian word). 

As al-Kalkashandl pointed out in the xv th cen- 
tury (Subli al-d&ha, v. 458), san<j}-ak comes fiom 
the verb sandj-mak (not sand/l-mak , as m the author 
already quoted) which means “to sting, prick, plant, 
stick a weapon or pointed object in the body of 
an enemy or in the ground (cf. S 5 ml-Bey, Kamus-t 
Turki) The form sancak found in Caghatai 
(Boudagov) and even in an old Serbian loanword 
(Miklosich, Die turkischen Elemente m den sudost- 
eu/ opaischen Sprachen , Vienna 1884, ii 50) cor- 
responds to the verb sane of the Orkhon inscriptions 
(v. Thomsen, p 42; Radloflf, p 132). Cf. also F. 
W. K. Muller, Uigurica , 11. 78, 3 o and 86, 48. In 
Kirghiz the form used is ihansh- (Radio ff, Worter - 
buck , iv. 949) and in Unankhay s]±arii$]i- and 
canlsk- (Katanov, Opit izledovama , p 429 and 779, 
with the meaning “to prick, stab, erect, fix”) 
Mahmud al-K 5 shgh ari (xi*h cent ), Diwan Lughat 
a l- Turk, 11 171, 180, 182 and 111. 310, also gives 
(111 108) sand/ghan equivalent to sand/an (sw(l/an) 
already quoted, which is a Tuikish participle used 
as the name of a prickly plant. 

The word sandjak belongs to a family of de- 
rivatives which all contain the idea of “point” 
and mean (the word itself sometimes) : har- 
poon, fork, piercing pain, colic. Such are san - 
righ, sandjkkh, sand/tk, canckl (Tobolsk), $&anl£hki 
(Kirghiz), sandjlghi, sand/? (whence sand/?-mak m 
Othmanh) We may add on the authority of Abu 
’l-Fida 3 and the Turk -Arab glossary published by 
Houtsma, Leiden 1894, p. 80 and p. 29 of the 
Arabic text, the proper name Sang/ar, glossed 
vafan, in preference to the usually accepted ety- 
mology from Sindjar, the name of his place of 
birth (cf. Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, i. 
1872; cf Index under Stnd/ar). 

Sand/ak has passed into a certain number of 
other languages; more recently into the Balkan 
languages (cf. the work by Miklosich quoted 
above and Sameanu, Influenta Orientald ) and 
earlier into Arabic (cf. Dozy, Suppl.', cf. also W. 
Margais, Le dialecte arabe de Tlemcen, Pans 1902, 
p 270, 9 °» 9 3 ) and into Persian where, according to 
the Burhan 1 katf, it means or meant a “flag, a 
large metal pm intended to keep on the head a 
kind of hood worn by women”; “a kind of girdle”. 
In Modern Persian sand/ah (sic) simply means 
“pin” (in oppositions to “needle”) (cf. Nicolas, 
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Dictionnaire frangais-persan , under the word “pin”). 
Freytag took sandjak for a Persian word and the 
Turks still keep the orthography which it has in 
Persian (s-n-&-a-k) while they write the verb sand} 
with a fad. We may note that in Persian direfsA 
“flag” also means “point” (cf. Vullers), whence 
the Othmanh word direwush (cf. Hind-oghlu s.v. 
“pointe” and “poingon”). The Burhan-i ka(t z gives 
us a variant of san&Uk in the form san&uk. If it 
is not a corruption due to the Persian, we have 
here another example of a Turkish word preserved 
through its use in Persian. The word san(&-iik is 
very well explained with the help of the Turkish 
suffix - uk (- tk ) which makes a passive participle 
from transitive verbs. Samljuk then would mean 
“sharpened, fixed”. The suffix ak , with its tendency 
to designate place-names (which very well fits a 
flag “fixed” or able to be fixed) seems to have 
been more in use very eaily. 

The etymological details which are given above 
without excluding the explanation of sandjak by 
“lance with a pennon” (it is that of al-Kalkashandi 
who uses the word rurnh ) make very probable 
the explanation as “flag with a staff sharpened at 
the foot”. Independently of this peculiarity it is 
difficult to say what was the exact form of the 
primitive Turkish sandjak , did they have a horse’s 
tail (or the tail of a yak of which von Hammer 
speaks in his definition, Hist . de I'Empire Otto- 
man , xvn. 257) or were they always flags ? Were 
they like the lallsh (or dtallzh mentioned by Ibn 
KhaldUn (for the references see Dozy, Supplement , 
under the word djaliih, it has become hellish by an 
error in Djewdet Pa§ha and Ahmed Rasim, quoted 
below in the Bibliography ) ? The meaning of these 
terms may be more indefinite than we think and 
varied a gieat deal with time and place The 
word tugh [q. v.] which it was allowed to take 
in the meaning “horse’s tail”, meant, according 
to al-Kashgharl, not only a “flag of silk or orange 
brocade” but also “drum”, another symbol of 
sovereignty (1. 169, 111. 92). Ibn Khaldun con- 
fuses the flag with the “parasol” of the prince or 
djitr , better catr (Persian) pronounced catlr (al- 
Kashgharl, i. 340), then cadlr “tent”, by the 
Turks who f have preferied these words to their 
old covac “silk parasol of the Turkish Khaghans” 
(al-Kashghail, 11. 149, 17 and 111. 45, 15 , cf. the 
Othmanli loghash “a place in the sun” and a 
passage in Rabghuzi in Radloff, Worterbuch , iv. 
59 under q 'java'c *). 

Whatever its primitive form was, the sandjak 
appears among the Saldjflks as an msigmum of 
royalty. In the Turkish text of Ibn BibI (ed. 
Houtsma, Recueil , vol. 111.) the word sandjak is 
always found in connection with the title Sultan 
( Sultan-ih sandjaghT) This standard is mentioned 
(P- >35—1361 > 44 i > 69 i I 70 i 289 and 357) \ 
propos of different sieges of strong places on the 
walls of which it was placed after capitulation. 
Sometimes (p. 135 — 136) it is the besieged them- 
selves who, ready to surrender and no doubt 
seeing m this banner a guarantee of protection 
against pillaging, asked for a sandjak to be sent. 
It is not, however, necessary that the Sultan him- 
self should be present and the historian (p 357) 
shows us the beylerbeyi setting out on an ex- 
pedition with the standard of the soveieign 

For a long time the neighbouring princes and 
vassals of the SaldjBfcs respected then puvilegc 
but the AtSbeg of Mo§ul, SMf al-Dln al-GhSzl, son 


of Tm5d al-Dln al-Zangl (d. Nov., 1149), was the 
first of a^hab al-atraf to have a sandjak 
carried unfurled over his head (Ibn al-Athlr, Hist, 
des Atabeks de Moss out, Recueil des hist. or. des 
Crotsades , vol. ii., part 2, p. 167). 

The Aiyflbids followed the example of their 
predecessors. 

In 1198 the Sultan of Egypt, al-Malik al- c Azfz, 
conferred on his nephew al-Malik al-Mu c azzam 
c Is 5 when he became prince of Damascus “the 
san&ak and the hwa? to display throughout the 
world” ( Kitab al-Rawdatatn , Rec. des Hist, des 
Crotsades , v 117). In 1250 Aibak the Turkoman, 
married to an Aiyiibid princess and proclaimed 
SultSn of Egypt, took part m a procession in 
which the royal banners were unfurled for him 
(al-sanadjik al-sultaniya , cf. Abu ’ 1 -Fida 3 , Annates , 
ed. Reiske, iv. 516 of the Arabic text and 515 
of the Latin translation) Among the Mamluks, a 
distinction was made between the sangjakdar 
“royal standard-bearer” and the ordinary z alamdar 
(Gaudefioy-Demombynes, La Syne a I'epoque des 
Mameloucs , Pans 1923, p. xcvn); afterwards, in 
Turkish Algeria this distinction disappeared, cf. 
Melanges Rene Basset , 11 35 (under the press). 

At the end of the Saldjuk empire m Asia Minor 
the sandjak became one of the insignia of in- 
vestiture of new sovereigns, notably of the first 
Othmanh Sultan. In 1280 after the capture of 
Karadja Hisar by c Othm 5 n, Sultan ‘Ala 3 al-Din II 
to celebrate this conquest sent him by the hands 
of Ak Timur, c Othman’s nephew, a sandjak “with 
its accessories” ( sandjak yaraghl\ as c Ashfk Pasha 
Zade tells us (ed. Constantinople 1332, p. 8 sql), 
Neshri prefers another version (cf Noldeke, Z.D 
M. G , 1859, xin. 207 — 209) c Ash?k Pa§ha ZSde 
mentions in this connection that c Othman thus be- 
came sandjak-beyi and we know that it was from this 
time that the hhutba was read in his name (for the 
first time at Karadja Hisar by Dursun Faklh). Accord- 
ing to the same authority, the sand; ah' s were made 
of cloth of Philadelphia or Ala Shehir (p. 56). 

When they became independent in their turn, 
the Ottoman princes appointed sand/ah-bey' s in 
larger and larger numbers and the sand/ah , some- 
what diminished in splendour, became identified 
With the terutory over which it floated, it appears 
henceforth as the name of a political division 
partaking both of the nature of the military fief 
and of the administrative representative of the 
central authority. The sandjak generally carried 
with it a dtrltk (for dirihk , “life, livelihood, fief”) 
or, more accurately, a khasj (a name given to a 
dtrltk of an annual revenue of over 100,000 aspers). 
Above were the larger khdsj' s of the beylerbeyi or 
governors-general of the provinces 5 below the 
smaller fiefs, the ziyamet , timar and hllt{{;\ to give 
them in their order of importance. Sometimes the 
Sultans granted a sandjak to their children (d’Her- 
belot, Btbl Orient , p. 755; this is what was called 
a san&agh-a llk-mak , SelSmkl, p. 286) or to a 
beylerbeyi or retired vizier (for examples see Na^ma, 
ii. 23, 111. 336 and passim). The san&Zk-bey or 
mir-liwa ? who had a right to a horse’s tail were 
not m principal the owners of their districts; they 
had the “possession” or tefarruf of them, and 
were their mutc$arrif. This term used from the 
xvnd 1 century (Na^ma, 11. 23,8, 179, 13 and passim) 
was destined to become a rank in the administrative 
service (cf. below). 

Sometimes the san^aljt-beyi w’as only an official 
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appointed and given an annual salary ( c ulufd ), which 
meant that his sanfjak was awarded by saltyane. 
This was the case with all the sandjak' s of the re- 
moter eyalet's of Asia, like Baghdad, Basra, Yemen, 
Habegh, Eahsfi and Egypt, and for thiee sandjak's 
(maritime) in each of the eyalet's of the archipelago 
and of Cyprus (HadjdjI Khalifa) Tohfet el-Ktbar , f. 
67). At the beginning of the xixth century there 
were 290 sandjak' s divided among 25 eyalet's. 

In case of mobilisation, the sandjak-beyt became 
military officer ( tntr hwl f) and presented themselves 
at the appointed place of assembly (e.g the plain 
of Isakti in Rumelia) with the troops collected by 
their vassals or subjects. The maritime sandjak' s 
were bound to equip a ship and make war by sea 
(derya-ya eshmek ), sometimes at the same time as 
by land ( kara-ya eshmek ). The word samfjak passed 
into the sea-faring language of the Turks and Aiabs 
with considerable variations of meaning which can 
be found in the various dictionaries, notably that 
of c AlI Seiyidi, Rcswih kdmus-i c 0thmdm , Con- 
stantinople 1325, p 55 I (cf. for Arabic Ben 
Cheneb, Mots turcs , p. 48, Brunot, Notes sitr le 
vocab. mar de Rabat , Paris 1920, p So, see also 
y A., Jan.-March, 1922, p. 109) By an archaism 
which has survived in administrative language the 
word sandjak has continued to be used in the 
sense of “symbol of investiture” for a bey let bey t 
for example (Wasif, TattkA , ed. of 1219, 1 81, 
copy of a firman of 1175 a. h.) without taking 
account of the general meaning of “flag”. 

According to Mouradja d’Ohsson, who does not 
give his authority, it was Mur 5 d III (1574-1595) 
who ordered the division of the empire into eyalet's 
and liwa 0 ' s ( Tableau general de V Empire Othoman , 
vii. (1824) p. 2 76 — 277, cf. von Hammer, Hist de 
I'Emp. Ott , vn. 288 — 289, 40) Neither Pefcewi 
nor SelanikI mention these reforms 

Sultan Mahmud II, having just after the de- 
struction of the Janissaries (1826) suppressed the 
feudal military organisation, which died a natural 
death in 1837, the sandjak or hwad or mute - 
$arrtf-hk definitely acquired the meaning of an 
administrative subdivision pure and simple The 
mutesarnf , governor of the sandjak , was hence- 
forth a civil official, distinct from the nur lixvcd 
who now became the modern “general of brigade” 
The division into sandjak' s or hived' s was main- 
tained by the law of the wildyet's (the former 
eyalet's) of Nov. 8, 1864 (the administration of the 
sandjak's is dealt with in Chapters iv. and v , articles 
29 — 37) and by that of Jan 21, 1871 (Administra- 
tion of the sandjak's, articles 35 — 42 and 90) 
The government of the Grand National Assembly 
abolished the sandjak or hwad by the fundamental 
law of Jan. 20, 1921, called teshkilal-i esasiye , 
of which article 10 runs * “Turkey is divided, in 
accordance with geographical necessities or eco- 
nomic relations, into wtlayeds and the wilayet's 
into kada's . The latter are divided into nahtya' s”. 
In practice this arrangement was carried out by 
turning the old sandjak' s into wtlayet's. 
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above see : Tartfeh-i Djewdet , Constantinople 
1309, i* 30 — 33 (quoting Wasif Efendi, but 
none of the printed editions of this historian 
gives this chapter); Ahmed RSsim, Othmanli 
tarikhi , Constantinople 1326 — 1328, p 7 ; J. 
von Hammer, Des osm. Reiches Staatsverfassung , 
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al-§haibanl, Turkish transl. by Mehemet Munib 
AintSbl, Constantinople 1241 (1825), 1. 43 — 44; 
Ibn KhaldUn, Mukaddtma, ed. Quatremfcre, 1866, 
1/11. 46 sqq. ; transl. de Slane, Pans 1865, p. 
48 sqq. ; Ubicini, Retires sur la Tut qute 2 , Pans 
1853 — 1854, 1. 44 sqq., Belin, Du regime des 
fiefs militau es en Turqute , Paris 1870 (Cf. y, 
A. of the same year); Geoige Young, Corps de 
diott ottoman , Oxford 1905, 1. 36, 40, 41, 47, 
56, 65 (for the modem laws). (J. Deny) 
SANDJAK SHARIF (t. “illustrious banner”), 
the standard of the Prophet” preserved in 
Constantinople It is 12 feet long, surmounted by 
a silver cube containing a copy of the Kur 3 an 
said to have been written by the Caliph c Uthman 
himself. It is covered with another flag attubuted 
to the Caliph c Umar and with 40 covers of taffeta, 
the whole being in a case of green cloth, in the 
centre of all these covers is a little copy of the 
Kur D an attributed to c Umar and a silver key of the 
Ka c ba presented by the Shailf of Mekka to Selim I. 

This standard brought from Egypt by this 
Sultan m 923 (1517) was at first deposited in 
Damascus to accompany the caravan to Mekka, 
then, in the reign of Sultan Murad III, in 1003 
(1 594) the Grand Vizier Kodja Sinan Pasha to 
settle the continual mutinies in the army had it 
brought via Gallipoli escorted by 1,000 Janissaries 
of the bynan gamsons to the camp in Hungaiy 
where it made a great sensation among the troops. 
Taken to the capital it left again next year 
Finally in 1005 (i 597 ) Sultan Muhammad III 
going to wai had this bannei carried in front of 
him, under the care of 300 amirs at the head 
of whom matched the Nakib al-Ashraf and the 
Molla of Galata. 

Since then the banner has never left the Ser 5 i 
except when the Sultan 01 Giand Vizier com- 
manded an army in person. A tent was reserved 
for it, it was mounted on a staff of ebony wood 
oinamented with cucles and with silver rings to 
which the standard was attached. At the end of 
the campaign it was taken from its fastenings and 
enclosed in a nchly decorated box with many 
ceicmonies, players and the burning of mcense of 
aloes and ambergris It was kept in the palace in 
a kind of chapel containing other relics of the 
Prophet such as the Kfitt ka-i Shat if [q. v.]. Since 
the xvnt’> century 40 officers from the corps of 
the Ilaram-kapudjt have been on guaid over it 
with the title of Sandjak-ddt 

On Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da 18, 1182 (March 29, 1769), 
the Sultan Mustafa III having sent the standaid 
to the Grand Vizier Muhammad Pasha with great 
pomp, the ceremony provoked massacres in which 
there were Christian victims and even Europeans 
of high rank The Austrian internuncio, M. de 
Brognard, only escaped with difficulty fiom the 
fuiy of the fanatics. On Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da 9, 1241 
(June 15, 1826), the Janissaries having mutinied, 
Sult 5 n Mahmtid II took the sandjak sharif in 
person and gave it to his defenders who planted 
it on the pulpit of the mosque of Sultan Ahmad 
III. This move contributed remarkably to the 
success of the reformer Sultan’s enterprise. 
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de Temp ottoman , vn. 277, 303, xvi. 203 sqq . 
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SANDJAN RAY (or SuejSn RXy; cf. Rieu, i. 
230; iii. 908), author of a general history of India 
up to the early part of the reign of AwrangzSb 
[q. v], entitled Khulasat al-TawHrikh. Nothing is 
known of his life except the few facts that he 
mentions himself and the remarks added by tran- 
scribers of his book. In his preface (lith. ed., 
p. 6, XI ) he tells us that from his youth upwards 
he had followed “the profession of drafting letters 
1. e. of a Munshl” under administrative and re- 
venue officials; he was born at BatSla m the 
PandjSb (p. 71,20); he had visited Kabul (p. 86), 
possibly Thatta (p. 60, 6), and the Pindjawr Gar- 
dens at the foot of the Himalayas (p 35, x c) 
He based his Khulasa on a number of Persian 
historical woiks, which he enumerates, and having 
revised it two or three times completed it, after 
two years’ laboui, in the 40 th year of Awrangzeb’s 
reign, 1107 (1695) But the narrative ends with 
the events of 1068 (1658) His copyists tell us 
that he was a Khatrl (Bhandari or Dhli), undone 
states that he was proficient in Hindi, Persian 
and Sanskrit (Rieu, 1. 230, where the passage 
cited is obviously corrupt), theie is, howevei, no 
other evidence of the author’s knowledge of 
Sanskrit. The work claims to be only an “abridge- 
ment of histones”, but is of special interest as 
being written by a Hindu; it contains a valuable 
section on geography, the author being particu- 
larly well-informed about the Pandjab. 

Much of the Khulasa was incorporated in their 
own works by the authors of the Siyar al-Muta - 
3 akhkk.tr in (Elliot, vm. 194) and the Ahhbar-i 
Mahabbat (id , vm 376). The c Ara?i$h-i Mahjil by 
Afs5s [q v ] is an adaptation of it in Urdu. 

Bibliography : Khulasat aUTawdrlkh , ed 
M. Zafar Hasan (lithographed, Dihli 1918, with 
an intioduction, notes and index), H. Beveridge, 
The jKhaldsat-at-Tawdrikh , J.R.A.S., 1894, 
P- 733 — 768, 1895, P 21 1 , Elliot-Dowson , 
History of India, vm. 5 — 12; Rieu, Catalogue 
of the Tetstan MSS. in the British Museum , 
1. 230; G. Sarkar, India of Aivrangzib , p. 
xi. sqq ., 1 — 122, Calcutta 1901. 

(Muhammad ShafI c ) 

SANJDJAR b. Malik Shah Nasir al-DI\ 
(afterwards Mu c iZ7 al-DIn) Abu ’l-Hariih, a Sal- 
djuk Sultan. According to the usual statement, 
he was born on Radjab 25, 479 (Nov. 5, 1086), 
accoiding to some, however, two years earhei, 
on Radjab 25, 477 (Nov. 27, 1084). His mu* 
hammadan name was Ahmad; on the name San- 
djar, see p I48 b . After the assassination of his 
uncle ArslSn Arghun [q. v ] in 490 (Dec , 1096), 
the young Sandjar was appointed governor of 
Khur5s5n by his brother BarkiyarOk [q. v.]. Some 
time afterwards, however, the third biothei, Mu- 
hammad, rebelled against BarkiyarEk; in Radjab, 
493 (May— June, 1100), the latter was defeated 
and had to retire to Khurasan. In the meanwhile 
Sandjar had taken the side of Muhammad, who 
was his brother on his mother’s side also and 
when BarkiyarG^: made an alliance with the Amir 
Dadh, who ruled Tabaristitn, DjuidjSn and a part 
°f JChurSsSn, Sandjar took the field against the 
combination and inflicted a severe defeat on them. 
In the events that followed, Sandjar stood loyally 
by his brother Muhammad. During the war be- 
tween BarkiySrGl: and Muhammad, Badr KhSn, 
lord of Samarkand, tried to take advantage of the 
absence of Sandjar to exfbnd his rule over Khu- 


rasan, having come to an understanding with one 
of Sandjar’s amirs named Kundoghdi, but was 
captured and put to death in 495(1101/1102), 
whereupon Sandjar appointed his sister’s son 
Muhammad Arsl2n £h5n b. SulaimSn b. BoghrS 
Khan as prince of Samarkand and the provinces 
on the DjaihEn. Sandjar also came into conflict 
with the Ghaznawid Arslan Shah b. Mas c tLd [q v.]. 
The latter captured Ghazna (510 = ill 7) and 
installed Bahram-shah (see the art. gjjaznawids) 
as Sultan under Saldjtlfc suzerainty. After the 
death of Sultan Muhammad on Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 
24, 51 1 (April 18, 1 1 18), the sultanate was to 
go to his son Mahmud, in accordance with his 
testamentary instructions, but neither Mahmud’s 
brother Mas c ud, lord of al-Mawsil and Adhar- 
baidjan, nor Sandjar were satisfied with this ar- 
rangement. Mahmud was able without much dif- 
ficulty to come to an arrangement with Mas c ud 
but it was moie difficult to satisfy Sandjar. The 
latter left Khurasan with a large army and on 
Djumada I 2, 513 (Aug 11, 1119), a battle was 
fought near Sawa Victory at first inclined to the 
side of Mahmud, but as his troops were thrown 
into confusion by Sandjar’s elephants, the battle 
ended in the complete rout of the former. After 
long negotiations an agreement was reached by 
which Mahmud was recognised as governor of 
the c Ir5k with the exception of al-Raiy, but 
Sandjar’s name was to be mentioned first m the 
khutba When Muhammad Arslan Khan of Sa- 
markand became crippled he handed over the 
government to his son Nasr Khan The latter was 
soon afterwards murdered, whereupon his father 
appealed for assistance to Sandjar. Before the 
Sultan arrived in Samarkand a brother of Nasr 
Khan’s had succeeded in putting down the rebellion, 
whereupon Arslan Khan sent to Sandjar and en- 
deavoured to persuade him to go back. But this 
aroused the anger of Sandjar, who at the same 
time suspected Arslan Khan of having designs on 
his life so that he laid siege to Arslan Khan m 
the fortress in which he had taken refuge. When 
Arslan Khan was forced to surrender in Rabf I, 

524 (Febr./Maich, 1130), Sandjar gave him his life 
but appointed the Amir Husain (or Hasan) Tegln 
and on his death soon after Mahmud b Muhammad 
KhSn b. Sulaiman prince of Samarkand. In Shawwal, 

525 (Sept., 1 1 31), Sultan Mahmud died. According 
to his last will, his son D& 5 ud was to succeed him, 
but his two uncles, SaldjQk and Mas c ud, also set 
up as claimants 

In Djumada I, 526 (March/ April, 1 132), the 
contesting parties agreed that Mas c ud should be 
recognised as Sultan and Saldjuk as heir apparent, 
while the administration of the c Irak was to be 
left to the Caliph al-Mustar§hid. But Sandjar was 
not at all satisfied with this arrangement. On the 
contrary he proclaimed Tughril b. Muhammad, 
who was with him in Khurasgn, as Mahmud’s 
successor and made an alliance with c Im5d al-Dln 
Zankl, whom he appointed governor of Baghdad, 
and Dubais b Sadaka [q. v ], who received the 
principality of al-IIilla. YVar was now inevitable. 
On Radjab 8, 526 (May 25, 1132), Mas c Ud was 
defeated by Sandjar at Dinawar, whereupon the 
latter retreated to iChurasan In Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da, 529 
(Aug. /Sept., 1135), he set out against Ghazna 
because Bahr5m-shfih was endeavouring to make 
himself independent. But this affair was settled 
without bloodshed.. Bahiam-shah submitted and 
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was pardoned, Sandjar also became involved in a 
long struggle with Atsiz b. Muhammad [q. v.], 
lord of ]£h w 2rizm. The Kara-Khit&i also endea- 
voured to take the town of Samarkand whereupon 
Sandjar crossed the ^jaihtln at the head of a 
large army. On Safar 5, 536 (Sept. 9, 1141), 
however, he was defeated and had to take to 
flight, thus losing the whole of Transoxama. On 
Sandjar’s struggle with the Ghbnd Husain see 
the art. ^JAShXnsoz and ghOrids. In 548 (1153) 
the Ghuzz [q. v.] also rose. Sandjar took the 
field against them but was defeated and taken 
prisoner and only obtained his release in Rama- 
dan, 551 (Oct /Nov , 1156). He died on Rabi c I 
26, 55 2 (May 8, 1157). After the death of this 
clear-sighted and vigorous ruler the Saldjul< empire 
began rapidly to approach its dissolution. 

Bibliography Ibn KhallikSn, Wafaydt al- 
A c yan, ed. Wustenfeld, N° 279, de Slane’s 
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Weil, Gesch der Chalifeti , 111 143,145 — 147,216, 
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§ANHADJA (Ibn Khaldun tells us that the 
pronunciation of the word approaches Zanaga , 
both forms are still known. On the other hand we 
know that the Sanhadja have given their name to 
the Senegal which bordered on their territory) The 
Sanhadja are one of the branches or one of the 
great confederations of the Berber people. Accord- 
ing to the theories of the western Muhammadan 
genealogists, they are descended by Sanhadj from 
Bernes b. Berr like the Ketama of Little Kabylia 
and the Masmuda of the extreme Maghrib No 
criterion, linguistic or other, has so far been able 
to justify this grouping We do not know what 
was the kind of life led by the Sanhadja in ancient 
times and where they lived. In the course of the 
middle ages their name frequently appears; they 
were very numerous, their territory extended all 
over both Maghribs and the Sahara. Among them 
were great nomads (some still are to this day, 
notably the TuSreg of Hoggar) and settled tribes, 
of whom it is not possible to assert that they 
previously led a nomadic life, such are the Telkata 
The Sanhadja are contrasted with the other gieat 
group, that of Zenata [q. v.] who m the latter part 
of the middle ages succeeded m supplanting them. 
The Sanhadja reached their zenith in the first half 
of the middle ages or more exactly in the x*b — 
xn*h centuries (iv*h — V i*h a.h.). This is the period 
when those whom Ibn Khaldun considers Sanhadja 
of the first and second race appear in the light 
of history. We must, of course, use the term race 
with very great reservations. In any case it should 
be observed that several times the Sanhadja of 
one of the groups, wishing to secure the help of 
the Sanhadja of another group, appealed to the 
sense of solidarity due to common origin. 

The first race, that of the Telkata, in the tenth 
century occupied that part of the Central Maghrib 
which now corresponds to the department of 
Constantine without the Kabylias. The settled tribes 
and especially the descendant of the BanH Zlrl 
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founded or ruled over centres of which the chief 
was A shir [q. v.] in the south of Algeria. Supporting 
the policy of the Fatimids of KairawSn they fought 
during the whole of the tenth century against 
their neighbouis m the west, the Zenata, clients 
of the Umaiyads of Cordova. They moved their 
action to the east as a result of the departure of 
the FStimids to Egypt The family of Zlnds ruled 
in the name of the Fatimids at Kairawan. A split 
led to the foundation of the kingdom of the 
Hammadids of al-Kal c a [q. v.]. Much weakened 
from the second half of the eleventh century on- 
wards these two kingdoms disappeared m the middle 
of the twelfth, when the Almohad thrust into 
eastern Barbary was made A little group of San- 
hadja bearing the name survived into our times 
in the south-east of Algeria. 

The second race of Sanhadja is lepresented by 
the great nomads who occupied in the x*h — xi*b 
centuries the desert between the meridian of Tripoli 
and the ocean. The more important tribes were 
the “carriers of li£&am'\ Lamtuna and Masufa, who 
played a considerable part in the religious and 
political history of Barbary and Spain under the 
name of Almoravids [q. v ] Al-Bakii gives us 
curious details regarding their style of life m the 
desert, then food and their tactics. The Tuareg 
form pait of this group. 

Ceitam less powerful groups located in the Sus 
and the adjoining valleys of the Moroccan Atlas 
belonged to the same SanhadjI stock These are 
the Lamta and GazzUla nomads and the settled 
Haskura. The latter joined the Almohad movement. 

Finally a third stock of Sanhadja is said to 
have lived scattered in the extreme Maghrib around 
El-Ksar, in the plains of the ShSwiya m the region 
of '1 aza and in the Rif The Sanhadja Bottuiya 
and Uryaghol have remained in the last named 
place to the present day. The name Sanhadja is 
still borne by one of the two leff into which the 
tribes of Northern Morocco are divided 
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SANTA MARIA DE ALGARVE, or St Mary 
of the West, in Arabic Shantamai iyat al-Gharb 
(to distinguish it from Santa Maria of the East, 
in Arabic Shantamarlyat al-§hark or Shanlamat iyat 
Ibn Razin , the modern Albarracm, a town m the 
province of Teruel m Spam; cf above, 1 250 jy.), 
formerly a Muslim town in the south- 
western part of al-Andalus of which the 
Portuguese have prcseived the Arabic name Al- 
garve = al-Gharb (cf above, 1. 256b) Shanta- 
mariyat al-Gharb is usually identified with Faro, 
a little Portuguese sea-port to the north-west of 
Cape St. Mane, on the railway from Lisbon to 
the frontier station of Villareal de SSo Antonio, 
35 miles from the latter. The Arabic ethnic from 
the name of the town is Shantamarl (cf. under 
this name the article on al-A c lam al-Shantamarl). 

In the Muslim penod, Santa Maria de Algarve 
belonged to the province of which Silves (Ar. 
S&ilb) was the capital. It was a little town of 
slight importance till the Umaiyad SulaimSn al- 
Musta c ln Billflh entrusted the government to a 
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man of obscure birth, AbH ‘UthmSn Sa c ld b. 
HarUn, a native of Merida, about 407 (1016). 
The latter in his new residence set up as an in- 
dependent prince and reigned till his death m 
434 or 435 (1042 — 1043). His son Muhammad 
succeeded him and took the honorific title of al- 
Mu c tasim, but in 444 (1052) he was deposed by 
the c Abbftdid Abn c Amr al-Mu c tadid who annexed 
the little principality of Santa Maria to the king- 
dom of Seville. But during the brief period of its 
independence the two princes who reigned there 
embellished the town and gave it numerous fine 
buildings, if we may believe the descriptions by 
al-ldrlsl, Yakut and ai-Kazwlnl, it had a cathedral- 
mosque and other places of worship and a church 
containing very beautiful columns. 

Santa Maria de Algarve from the xnth century 
shared the lot of Seville and with the conquest 
of Algarve by Sancho II in 1249 — 1253 it passed 
finally to the Portuguese. 

Bibliography, al-ldrlsl, Description, ed 
Dozy and de Goeje, p 179, 217, Yakut, Mif - 
ed. Wustenfeld, s. v., al-Kazwfni, Kos- 
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55 , R Dozy, Histoire des Musultnans d'Espagne , 
11. 261; iv. 300 — 302, do, Scriptorum arabtim 
loct de Abbadidts , 11 123, 210 — 21 1 ; David 

Lopes, Toponymta araba de Portugal , extract 
from the Revue Hispanique , ix., Pans 1902, 
p. 28 sqq \ do , Os Arabes nas obras de Alex- 
andre Herculano , Notas margtnaes de lingua e 
histona poi tuguesa, Lissabon 1911, p. 78 sq. 

(E LLvi-Proven^al) 

SANTAREM , in Arabic Shantarin (ethnic 
Shantailm), a town in Portugal m the region 
of the Estremadura, 41 miles N. N E of Lisbon, 
350 feet above sea-level on the slope of a lull on 
the right bank of the Tagus. This town, the an- 
cient Scalabis or Praesidium Iulium of the Romans, 
takes its name from St. Irene (Santa Irene) who 
was martyred m 653 and thrown into the river at 
Thomar 30 miles farther up the river, hei body 
stopped befoie Santarem and the name of the 
samt became that of the place All the geographers 
of Muslim Spain give Santarem as the chief place 
in the district. According to al-Idrlsi, its citadel 
on the heights was impregnable, the rest of the 
town stretched along the Tagus. 

Conquered at the same time as the south-west 
of the Peninsula, it occasionally rebelled against 
the authority of the Umaiyad Caliphs and it was 
for this reason that it was taken by the Ka^id 
Ahmad b. Aly 5 s by order of al-Nasir in 316 (928). 
A few years later, in 327 (938), the town was 
the scene of the rising by Umaiya b. Ishalj: against 
the Caliph c Abd al-RahmSn III who had just dis- 
missed Umaiya’s brother Ahmad from the office 
of vizier which he held The rebel made an al- 
liance with the king of Leon, Ramiro II, but 
Santarem was taken from him by the Caliph’s men. 
At the end of the following century the town and 
its territory became part of the independent king- 
dom founded by the Aftasids (cf. above, i. 178^) 
of Badajoz at the same time as Evora and Lisbon. 
On the fall of this dynasty in 485 (1092/93), Santa- 
rem was taken by Alfcmso V of Chstile, but 


recaptured by the Almoravid general Sir b. Abl 
Bakr b. Ta§hfln in 504(1111), along with Badajoz 
and the district of Algarve. Its capture was an- 
nounced to the Almoravid sovereign c AlI b Yusuf 
in a letter from the celebrated secretary to the 
court, Ibn c Abdun (cf. above, ii. 354 ) the text 

of which has been preserved for us by the historian 
al-Marrakushl. Santarem remained in the hands of 
the Muslims till the fall of the Almoravids and was 
definitely taken by the first king of Portugal, Affonso 
Henriquez m 542 (1 147) with other Portuguese 
cities : Lisbon, Cintra, Alcacer do Sal and Evora. 

In 580 (1184) after a raid made by the Christian 
garrison of Santarem into Ajarafe and the defeat 
of a Muslim army sent from Seville to retake the 
lost territory, the Almohad Sultan Abu Ya%tlb 
YUsuf b. c Abd al-Mu 5 min decided to lead a force 
in person against Portugal and made great prepa- 
rations with this end in view. Leaving Marrakush 
at the beginning of the year, he went over to 
Gibraltar, Algeciras and Seville, thence he marched 
on Santarem, then very strongly fortified nnd de- 
fended by a numerous garrison The siege of the 
town dragged on and as the Almohad Sultan was 
wounded, probably from a bolt from a crossbow, 
and died fiom his wound on Rabi c II 18, 580 
(July 28, 1184), the siege was raised. After that 
date no further Muslim attempts to retake the 
town are noted by the historians. Among celebrated 
Muslims born in Santarem may be mentioned the 
famous historian Abu ’ 1 -Hasan c Ali Ibn BassSm 
born m 542 (1147/48), author of a work entitled al- 
Dhafehira (on him see F. Pons Boigues, Ensayo 
bio-lnbliograjico sobre los histonadores y geografos 
arhbigo-espaholes , Madrid 1898, p 208 sqq ., N° 1 71) 
and the poet Abu Muhammad c Abd Allah b 
Muhammad b. Sara al-Bakri al-Shantarfnl, d. at 
Almeria m 517 (1123—24) (cf Ibn Khallikan, 
Wafayat al-A c ydn , Cano, p. 331 — 332). 
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berg, v 111 268; xi 70, 332; partial transl. by 

Fagnan in the Annates dti Maghrib et de PEs - 
pagne, p. 323, 557, 603, al-Mas c udI, Murttdy 
al-Dhahab , ed Barbier de Meynard, lii 72} 
al-Makkarl, Analectes , 1. 440, Florez, Espana 
Sagrada 2 , xiv. 420, 429—431 ( Chronicon Lnsi - 
tanumf xxni. 331, 333 ( Chronicon Commbrt - 
cense ) ; R. Dozy, Histoire des Musulmans d'Es- 
pagne, 11. 347, ui. 56, do., Reiherthes\ 1. 167, 
11. 443 — 480; L'expedition du caltfe almohade 
Aboti- Yacoub contre le Portugal ; F. Codera , 
Decadencta y desapartcion de los Almoravtdes 
en Espana , Saragossa 1899, p. 11, 242 — 243. 

(E. L£vi-Proven£al) 
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al-SANUsI, AbU c Abd AllXh Mahammad 
(for Muhammad) B. YUsuf b. c Umar b. Shu c aib, 
a learned A§h c arl theologian of Tlemcen, where 
he was born and died at the age of about 63 on 
Sunday, Ejumada II 18, 895 (May 9, 1490); his 
epitaph, however, gives neither day of the week 
nor day of the month. 

He studied Muslim lore as well as mathematics 
and astronomy in his native town with such 
teachers as his father AbS YaTcub Yflsuf, his full 
brother c Alf al-TallUtl, AbQ c Abd AllUh al-Habbak, 
Abu ’l-Hasan al-Kalasgdi, the famous lbn Marzuk, 
Kfisim al- c Ukbani, etc. He is said to have gone 
to Algiers where he studied under c Abd al-Rah- 
man al-Tha c alibI. The scholars of the Maghrib, in 
whose eyes he was the reviver of Islam at the 
beginning of the ix th century A H , all agree in 
praising his merit, his learning, especially theo- 
logical, his fear of God and his zeal 

Among his disciples may be mentioned lbn al- 
Iladjsh al-Yabdarl, lbn al- c Abbas al-Saghir, lbn Sa c d, 
Abu ’l-KSsim al-ZawSwT. His works, some of which 
have acquired great authority in North Africa, are 

1° c Akidat ahl al-tawhid al-mukh i idja mm 
zulumat aUdjahl wa-nbkat al-taklid or aNAkidat 
al-kubra\ 2 0 . c Umdat ahl al-tawflk wa ’ l-tasdut \ 
commentary on the preceding, publ with it at 
Cairo in 1317? 3 °* c Akida( ahl aPtawhid al-sughra 
or Umm aPbarahin and, more briefly, al-Sanusiya , 
published several times in Cairo and Fas, tiansl | 
into German by Ph. Wolff, El Senust's Begnjfs- 
cntwicklung d mohammedamschen Glaubensbekennt - 
rttsses , ar. u. deutsch mil Anm ., Leipzig 1848, into 
French by Luciani, Petit traite de thcologie rnusul- 
mane , Algiers 1896, Delphm, La philosophic du 
Cheikh Senousi d'apres son aqida es-sor'i <7, J A , 
Ser 9, x. 356, Luciani, A propos de la trad ’. de la Se- 
nousna , in the Revue Afr , 1898, xlii , N°. 231 , 4 0 . 
Commentary on the Umm aPbarahin , Algiers, Bibl. 
Nat , N os . 653-662, etc , 5 0 aNAkidat aPwustd or al- 
Sanusiya al-wusta , and 6° his commentary, Algiers, 
Bibl Nat., N°. 632 (7 0 ), Tunis 1387 — 1393, 7°. 
al-Mmhddj. al-saa id fi sharh kifdyat al-mwid , 
commentary on the didactic poem al-Kasld ft c ilm 
al-tawhid (the text of which was published in 
Tunis in 1 3 1 1 ) of Abu ’l- c Abbas Ahmad b. c Abd 
Allah al-Djaz 5 3 iri, Brit. Mus , N° 628, 901, 1617 
(3), Pans, N°. 1268, Bibl Kh6d., 11. 35, BodI , 1 
66, 67, Fits, N 9 . 1571, 1575, 1579, my MS, 8«. 
Sughra 'l-sughra and 9 0 . Ins commentary publ in 
Cairo in 1304, 1322, io°. al-Muka Idunat^ publ 
on the margin of the preceding with the com- 
mentary of al-Bannani; Luciani, Les Prolegomenes 
theologiques de Se nous si , Algiers 1908; ll°. Com- 
mentary of the Mukaddimat , Algiers, N°. 632 (8°), 
638 etc.; 12 0 . al-Mukarnb al-mustawfi fi sharh 
far (Lid al-hawft Algiers, N°. 1450 (2 0 ), jf A , 
1854, 1 175; 13O, Muhktasar fi c tltn al-mantik , 
and 14 0 his commentary, published with glosses 
by Ibrahim al-Badjhri, Cairo 132 1; 15 0 . Shaih 
mukmtl kamal al-tkmal , commentary on the Sahih 
of Muslim, Cairo, on the margin of the commentary 
of al-Ubbi, 16 0 . Nusrat al-fakir , Bibl. Kh6d., 11. 
172, Tlemcen (madrasa), N° 81, Algiers (Great 
Mosque), N°. 88 (27 0 ); 17 0 . SAaih asma > Allah 
al-husna , Tunis, N°. 1434(5); 18 0 . Kitab al-haktftk , 
Bibl. Kh6d , vii. 620, 19 0 al-Mu&arrabat^ publ. on 
the margin of Mug/an abat al-Dtribi , Bul 5 ^ 1279, 
Cairo 1316; 20 0 . al-J'tbb al-Nabawi^ Brit. Mus., 460, 
461, Leiden, 1375, Bibl. Kh6d., vn. 145; 21°. 
Hafl%a , Brit Mus., 119 (2), ^22° z Umdat dhawi 


' l-albab shark bughyat al-(ullab fiHlm al-is{arlab 
by al-Habb 5 k, Algiers, 1458 (2); 23 0 . Shark wHsifdt 
al-suliik by al-Hawdi, Fas, N°. 1583, 15855 24°. 
§alawat , Bibl. Kh6d., vn. 168; 25 0 . Shark Isa - 
ghudji (recension of al-Bika c i), Algiers, 1307(3), 
1382(1), 26°. Sha/h Sahih al- Bukhari , unfinished 
(my MS.). 

Bibliography . al-Mall 5 lI Muhammad b. 
'Umar al-TilimsSnl, al-Mawakib al-kaddUsiya fi 
'Pmanaktb al-Sanusiya , Algiers, N°. 1706; lbn 
c Askar, Dawhat al-Nd^hir^ Fas 1309, p. 89; 
Ahmad Baba, Nail al-ibtihadj , Fas 1309, p. 346, 
art reproduced by al-HafnSwI, Ta'rtf al-jChalaf 
bi-Ridjal al-Salaf Algiers 1907, 1. 17b; do, 
Kifayat al-Muhtadj (MS. of the Madrasa of 
Algiers), f. 18 1 v°. , lbn Maryam, al-Bustan , 
Algiers 1910, p. 270; Brosselard, Tombeau de 
Ctd Mohammed es-Senouci et de son fere le Cia 
et-Talloutt in the Rev . afr , 1858, 111. 245, do, 
Retour a Sidi Senouct m the Rev afr ., 1861, v. 
241 , Abb6 Barges, Compl. de V His toire des 
Bem-Zetyan , Pans 1887, p 366; Cherbonneau, 
Documents inedits sin El-Senouci , son caracteie 
et ses eents , J. A ., 1853, p. 175, 442, 443, 
Brockelmann, G.A. L , 11. 250; Moh Ben Cheneb, 
Etude sur les pers mentionnees dans /’ Idjaza 
du Cheikh c Abd el-Kadtr el-Fasy , Pans 1907, 
N°. 55. _ (Moh Ben Cheneb) 

al-SANUSI, Sid! Muhammad b °AU al-Sa- 
NUsI al-Mudjahiri al-IIasan! ai-IdrIsi, born in 
1206 (1791) at Tursh neai Mostaganem (Algeria) 
in a duar of the Khatatiba (Ulad Sidi Yusuf) of 
ZaiyanI Berber stock, and died in 1276 (1859) 
at Djaghbub (Cyrenaica), the founder of the 
celebiatcd modern military brother- 
hood of the Sanusiya (the “Senusis”). 

Taught at first by Abu Ras (d. 1823) and 
Belganduz (d 1829) in his native country he 
went to live at Fes from 1821 to 1828 wheie 
he studied KuCamc exegesis, tiadition, the prin- 
ciples of law and juusprudence. He then per- 
formed the pilgrimage, going via Southern Tunisia 
and Cairo to Mekka where he lived from 1830 
to 1843 (except for a sojourn in Sabia); there in 
1837 he founded the first zawiya of his order on 
the Abu Kubais 

Returning to the west he could not stay in 
Cairo but settled in Cyienaica, where he founded 
first the zawiya of Rafa c a, then of al-Baida near 
Dema (Dj Akhdar), then Temessa, lastly Djagh- 
bub (1855), which he peopled with liberated 
slaves There he died and was buried. 

He had two sons* S Muhammad al-Mahdi (born 
1844, d. 1901 at Guro), his successor, and S. 
Muhammad al-Sharif (b. 1846, d. 1896). The elder 
left tw r o sons. S. Muhammad Idris (b. 1883, 
given an estate in the west in 1909, Amir under 
Italian protection from 1916 to 1923) and S. al- 
Rid 5 The younger had six sons, S. Ahmad Sharif 
(b 1880; head of the brotherhood from 1901 to 
1925; he took the side of Germany, went to 
Turkey and since 1921 has been conducting a 
pan-Islarmc campaign from Angora), S Muhammad 
al-'Abid (given an estate m the south, in Fezzan, 
since 1909, he directed the Saharan rising against 
France in 1916 — 1918), S. c Ali al-Kfratt5bI, S. 
Safi al-Dln (president of the Italian Parliament 
of Cyrenaica in 1921), S. al-Hallal and S. al-Rid5. 

The headquarters of the order after having 
been at Ejaghbub (1855—1895) were transferred 
to Kufra (1895), Guro (1899), then back to Kufra 
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(1902), while the number of zawiya ' s rose from 
22 in 1859 to 100 (1884). 

Sldi Muhammad b. c AlI al-SanffsI left, m addi- 
tion to instructions regarding initiation into his 
order (types of unrd , strr\ ya Latif , repeated a 
thousand times), four works; one on the usul , 
one on a harmony between the Kur^Sn and the 
HadUh (established without taking account of the 
taklld of any of the four rites; although the 
author calls himself a Maliki, he postulates idj- 
tihad ) and two on mysticism, Fahrasa , the enu- 
meration of his “chains of support” (canonical, 
150, of whom 64 were mystics) guaranteeing the 
orthodoxy of his ordei , and Salsabtl mtfin fi 
'l-tartfik al~arba c in containing the dhikr formulae 
of the “forty” previous oiders [see tarIka] of 
which his order was to give the quintessence. 
This last work is the most curious. Although the 
statements in it are represented as received by 
oral initiatory transmission, they are, he confesses, 
taken from the Risala of Hasan c L T sJjaimf, 1113 
(1702), imitated by S Murtada Zabidl, in his 
c /kd al-djuman , the chapter on the dhikr of the 
Halladjlya is found word for word in the Adah 
a l- dhikr of Abu Sa c Id Kadiri, written in India 
in 1097 (1686) (MS. Calcutta 1280, cf. the Ca- 
talogue by Ivanov) which betrays a common source, 
probably the Idrakdt of the AhmadT Shinnawl 

(d. 1028 =1619). 

His claims to the juridical id; tihad were dis- 
missed at Cairo in 1843 by the learned Maliki 
Muhammad c Ala 3 ish ( takfi) ), the followers of al- 
Sanusf do not obseive the Maliki isbTil 

Initiated into mysticism at Mostaganem (Ka- 
diriya) and at Fes (Tidjanlya, Taiblya), al-Sanusi’s 
ideas took definite shape at Mekka, under the 
influence of his teacher Ahmad b. Idris al-FZts! (d. 
1837 at Sabia), founder of the Khadinya-Idnslya, 
the ancestoi of the present ruling dynasty of c AsIr 
and teacher of two other founders of modern 
biotheihoods (Rashldlya and Amlrghaniya). 

Bibliography For the ordei see the 
standard works of H. Duveyner (1884), Rmn, 
Marabouts et Khouans , 1884, p. 481 — 515. On 
the foundei and his family* Muhammad ben- 
Otsmane eh Hachaichi, } Voyages au pays dcs 
Senoussia , Fans 1912, A. Le Chatelier, Les 
confrenes musulmanes dti Hedjaz , Paris 1887, 
p 257-258 , E. Insabato, Rasugyta contemporanea , 
Vi/11., Rome 1913, E Graefe in Der /si , Berlin, 
111. 141 — 150, 312 — 313; D. B Macdonald in 
the Encyclopaedia of Religion ami Ethics , s. v. 
SanUsI, p. 194—196. 

SAR (p.) “head, extremity of anything”, figu- 
ratively “idea”. From the meaning “head” comes 
that of “chief’ (Lat. caput ), especially in derivatives 
Say -1 c asker (vulg. ser- c asker) is among the Ottomans 
“commander-in-chief”, “minister of war”, trans- 
formed by the Arabs of Tunis into Sarl- C asker. 
Sai-dar (q.v., English transcr. Sirdar ), “general”; 
sardari is the plaited frock coat worn by Per- 
sians of the upper classes and by most of the 
officials ( R M. M , 1914, xxvni. 225, note 2, 
Brieteux, Au pays du Lion et du Soleil , p. 360). 
Sar-baz , “he who risks his head”, a name given 
to the Persian soldiers since the leforms of Fath 
c AlI §hSh (Polak, Persicn , Leipzig 1865, i. 40). 
Sarkar , “superintendent, surveyoi”, moie frequ- 
ently used simply as a polite foim of address 
= “Sir”, “Monsieur”, a title given to the official 
tax collector m the Euphrates region ( R.M.M . , 


1911, xiv. 256). Sar-k&tib , “chief secretary”. Ser- 
den geldt (Turkish), “he who has renounced his 
head”, a franc-tireur, forlorn hope, marching m 
the vanguard (Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire 
lute , ii. 77). Sar-lawha , illuminated frontispiece 
of a Persian manuscript. Sar-atidaz , a little rug 
of felt which is placed on the woollen carpet at 
one end of the room (Chodzko, Popular Poetry of 
Peista , London 1862, p. 99 note). 

(Cl. Huart) 

SARA. [See ibrXhIm], 

SARA. [See serXy] 

SARACENS. The earliest certain mention of 
this name is found in the w*ork composed by 
Dioscurides of Anazarbos about the middle of the 
first century a d. entitled %tpl iaTp/x>te, 1. ch. 
67 (1. 60 of Wellmann’s edition, Leipzig 1909— 
1914) who describes the resin of bdellium (mukl) 
as a product of a “Saracenic tree” (b£xpvov x%b 
bevbpov ZapxKyvncoO) and adds that it is imported 
through Petra and is of a quality inferior to In- 
dian bdellium (on this cf. Bretzl, Botamsche For - 
sc him gen des A l cran derz uges , p 282 sqq ). The 
most lecent editoi has, against the evidence of 
all the manuscripts, not only altered the native 
name madlakon given by Dioscurides, which is 
vouched for by the Hebrew b e adlach^ into maldakon 
but also ExpxxyjvixoC into *Apx( 3 inoV. In the con- 
temporaiy Hist . Nat of Pliny the Elder, vi. 
§ 157, ed Detlefsen, the Aracem are mentioned 
among the Arab tribes of the interior whose lands 
bordered on the Nabataeans, along with better 
known names like Tavern (Taiy) and Tarnudaci 
(Thamtld), it is natural to find the Saracens in 
these Ptolemy (middle of the second century A D.), 
v , ch 17, § 3, mentions the district of Sarakene 
in Aiabia Petraea and locates it west of the 
“Black Mountains” (' 6 py rx xxAoVfjievx fxe Aava) 
which, accoidmg to him, stretched from the Gulf 
of Faian to Judaea “besides Egypt” (yrxpx r^v 
A iyvxTod) On the other hand in vi ch. 7, § 21 
he mentions the Saracens as a people m the in- 
terior of Arabia Felix; accoidmg to him, the 
Skenites and the 'OxXirxi (= c Ad, var. 0 x$ 7 rxi) 
inhabit the heights towards the north and south 
of them the Saracens and the Thamydens (Xhamud). 
According to Stephanus Byzantinus, s. v , Saraha 
is “a distuct (#wp«) beyond the Nabataeans, its 
inhabitants are called Eapaoojvo/” , under T xiyvot 
1. e Taiy the same author says that they live 
south of the Saracens, giving as authority the 
Aiabian histories of Ulpianus and Uianios. If 
Uranios, Stephen’s authority, to whom the state- 
ment regarding Saiaka must also go back, belongs 
to the period of the last Diadochi, as von Domas- 
zewski ( A R , xi 239 sqq ) endeavours to prove, 
this would be the oldest reference to the Saracens. 
In any case, relying on the passages quoted we 
must seek the original home of the Saiacens on 
the Sinai Peninsula towards the Egyptian fiontier 
and in the vicinity of the Nabataeans, and B. Mo- 
ntz has recognised their descendants in the little 
Beduin tribe of SawSrke, who live at the present 
day along the coast between Pelusium and Ghazza. 
These Saracens in the narrower sense may still 
be refeired to m the letter preserved in Eusebius, 
Hist Eccl , vi. 42, of the contemporary Dionysios, 
Bishop of Alexandria, regarding the Christian per- 
secutions in Egypt m the first year of Trajan 
Deems (249/250)* many Christians took refuge in 
the “Arabian Mountains”, where they were sold 
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by the Saracen barbarians as slaves. In the diffe- 
rent versions of the Christian rife 

yifc, which is based on the Mosaic genealogies 
and dates from the third century, in the Ltber 
Generations Mundt and m the Barbarus Scaltgert 
[Mon. Germ . Htst ., vol. ix. of the Auetores an - 
tiqmssimi , p. 107), in the Chrontcon Paschale (p. 
45, ed. Dindorf), in the Ancoratus of Epiphanius 
[p. 1 1 3, ed. Holl), the Saraceni and Taiem are 
mentioned as people of some importance. In the 
tractate of Bard&sanes K'faba d* Namdsc d'Atra- 
wa(a (ed. Cure ton, p. 16 of the Syriac text = p. 
24 of the translation), which is placed in the 
beginning of the third century, the TaySye and 
Sarafcoye, for which the translation of Eusebius 
jives T ami and IxpxKtjvoi\ are the representatives 
the independent nomadic Arab tribes , it 
>eems that about the middle of the third century 
K D. the tribe of the Saracens, hitherto little 
cnown , came to the front among the smaller 
nbes, incorporated them and disturbed the Ro- 
nan frontier. In the ecclesiastical historians of the 
ourth century, Eusebius and Hieronymus, the 
Jaracens are identified with the Ishmaelites of 
he Bible, they live outside of the province of 
Arabia m the desert, at Kadesh, in the district 
>f Faran or Midian where Mount Horeb lies, to 
he east of the Red Sea, they were fust of all 
ailed Ishmaelites and later Hagarenes and finally 
iaracens (Eusebius in the Onomasticon composed 
►efore 336 under repxpx, Kybap, Mxhxpt and <Pxp&v , 
Iieronymus m Eus , Chron , ed. Schoene, 11. 13. 
smahel, a quo Ismahelitarum gentes, qui postea 
lagareni et ad postremum Saraceni dicti = Chron . 
°asch , 94, 18, do., on Jes , xlu. 1 1, lx. 7, Ez , 
xvn. ; Epiphanius, Pananon Haer , iv 1, § 7 
shmael founds Faran in the desert, from him are 
lescended the tribes of the Hagarenes, also called 
shmaelites, who are now called Saracens) Hence- 
orth the name Saracens is extended to the other 
^rab tribes also, the profane historians of the 
ourth, fifth and sixth centuries (Zosimos, Rufius 
? estus, the Panegynci, Julianus, Ammianus Mar- 
ellinus, the Scriptores Historiae Augustae, who, 
iccordmg to modem research, wrote at the beginning 
if the fifth century, the Notitia Digmtatum, Priscus, 
dalchus, Nonnosus, Eunapius, Menander Protiktor, 
*rocopius) and Socrates and Sozomenos among 
cclesiastical historians avoid the Biblical names 
nd prefer to use the term Saraceni and only 
ccasionally “Arabes”, Evagrius exclusively £x»jv7 rxi 
cf. Ammianus Marcellmus, xxn 15, 2 ‘ Scenitae 
irabes quos Saracenos nunc appellamus, and xxm. 
, x 3 * Scenitas Arabes quos Saracenos posteritas 
ppellavit, word for wood also in Malchus, Fragm. 
Jtst. Graec ., iv 112). The names Saraceni Assanitae 
1 e Ghassanids) should be noted m Ammianus 
nd Saraceni Thamudeni m the Not. Dign Or ., 
'h 28. Finally, the Arabs in the north, in Meso- 
potamia and on the Persian frontier became known 
s Saracens (Marcianus Heracl.,/Vr;//#j,Ch. 1. § I7 a , 
Ixpositto to tins mundi et gentium , ch. 20, frequent 
a Julianus, Ammianus, Procopius, Menander 
'rotiktor etc.). 

After the foundation of the Arabian Empire by 
he successors of the Prophet, the Byzantines 
all Saracens all the Muslim peoples subject to 
he Caliphs, and this name survived into the late 
fiddle Ages even after the decline of the Caliphate 
I Baghdad, as is shown by the anecdote given 
y Ibn Battnta (ed. Defr6merj and Sangumetti, 


11. 441), who was greeted m Constantinople by 
the Emperor as “Sarakind , that is Muslim”. The 
SaldjQ^s and Turks, on the other hand, are called 
Persians or Hagarenes. The name Saracens was 
transmitted by the Byzantines to Western lands 
through the Crusades and has survived to the 
present day as the name of the Arab peoples ^nd 
the products of Eastern lands, as the dictionaries 
of the Romance amply show. 

In striking contrast to the wide distribution of 
the name Saracen in the west is the fact that the 
Arabs themselves do not know the name, either 
for a small tribe or as a collective name for the 
North-Arabian tribes. The derivation from saraka 
“to rob” (as early as Joseph Scaliger) or §&ark 
“east” (Relandus) or even from as Sprengei 

suggested, are all to be rejected; besides, the 
spelling sarkl m the Palestinian Talmud and in 
the Targum Yerushalml as well as among the 
Syrians points to sarak as the root, provided that 
this form is not based on 'ZxpaM\v6^ Saracenus. 
H. Winckler ( Altorient . Forschungen , li , Ser. 1. 
74 — 76) thought he had discovered the word 
iharraku in the meaning “desert-dwellers” in two 
passages in Sargon’s Annals and derived the name 
Saracens from this Hieionymus says in his com- 
mentary on Ezekiel : Agareni qui nunc Saraceni 
appellantur falso sibi assumpsere nomen Sarae ut 
de ingenua et domina videantui geneiati, Sozomenos 
{Hist. Eccl ., vi. Ch. 38), Synkellos (ed. Bonn, 1. 
187) and others have repeated this interpretation 
of the name; it is once more dished up to the 
credulous reader as late as the xviBh century in 
a modern version in the Travels of Macarius of 
Antioch (ed. Balfour, 11. 169). 

The descriptions given in various late classical 
authors of the manners and customs of the pre- 
Islamic Saracens, e. g m Ammianus, Sozomenos, 
Hieronymus {Vita Malchi ), Procopius Gazaeus, 
Priscianus and Procopius of Caesarea ought to be 
collected and annotated 

Bibliography'. A. Sprenger, Die alte Geogr. 
Ar aliens , Bern 1875, § 328, B Moritz, Art. 
saraka. in Pauly-Wissowa, Realcnzyklopaedte , and 
Der Sinaikult m hetdmscher Zeit in the Abk. 
G . W. Gott , New Series, xvi/11. 9 sq., O. L. Z., 
1912, p 206 (Eb. Nestle) and 310 (F. Perles); 
Philologus , li. 737 (Th Noldeke). 

(J. II. Mordtmann) 

SARAGOSSA, a town in Spain, capital of 
the modem province of this name and formerly 
capital of the kingdom of Aragon, on the right 
bank of the Ebro 600 feet above sea-level in the 
centre of a well watered and flourishing region 
(la Huerta). The modern Spanish name Zaragoza 
corresponds to the Latin Caesarea Augusta, a name 
given in 728 a u.c. to the military colony founded 
by Augustus on the site of the ancient Salduba 
of the Ibenans The name of the town passed 
into Arabic in the form Sarakusta ( ntsba: Sara- 
^ustl) probably through the Gothic form Cesara- 
gosta. From the time it was taken by the Muslims 
until it was regained by the Christians, Saragossa 
was one of the great cities of the Muslim empire 
of al-Andalus; its geographical situation gained it 
the title of “Upper March” {al-th,ag&r al-a c ln) of 
Arab Spain. In the time of al-ldrlsl (middle of 
the twelfth century) it was densely populated; it 
was known as the “white city” {al^madinat al - 
batpa*) from the colour of its ramparts built of 
blocks of tufa The fruits of its gardens were 
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reckoned among the best in al-Andalus. The capes 
of beaverskin made there were famous throughout 
the Muhammadan world. 

Saragossa fell into the hands of the conquering 
Arabs in 94 = 712/3 soon after Toledo. MlIsS b. 
Nusair, having been rejoined by T§rik, left this 
last town and advanced on Saragossa which he 
&ok at the same time as the villages and casttllos 
which suirounded it. According to Isidore of Beja, 
it was sacked and its inhabitants treated with the 
utmost cruelty. It was already a Muslim metropolis 
when, under the emirate of YQsuf b. c Abd al- 
Rahman al-Fihrl, al-Sumail b Hatim [q v.] was 
appointed governor in 132 (749). He was soon 
besieged I here by Arab rebels and had to abandon 
the place to one of them. Throughout the second 
half of the second century A. H , Saragossa saw 
successive revolts within its walls, which the his- 
torians have recorded for us. This is how it came 
to be in the hands of the local chief al-Husain b 
YahyS al-KhazradjI when the army of Charlemagne 
besieged it in 778. The Emperor was suddenly sum- 
moned away to the banks of the Rhine; he raised the 
siege and soon afterwards in the pass of Roncevaux, 
where the Basques had piepared an ambush for 
him, suffered the fearful disaster the memory ol 
which is immortalised in the Chanson dc Roland. 
Two years later, in 164 (780), the Umaiyad c Abd 
al-Rahman I marched on Saragossa and captured 
it. But it was not long before it slipped from the 
power of the Caliphs and in 175 (791) Hisham 
had again to besiege it and take it again through 
his geneial c Ubaid Allah b c Uthman. Again in 
18 1 (797) a rebel declared himself independent 
there and successive Caliphs had regularly to send 
expeditions to the Uppei March of their empire 
to suppress rebellions — with more or less success 

At the same time (end of the eighth centuiy) 
a Saragossa family, the Banu Kasi, attained great 
power in Aragon. They had adopted Islam, one 
of its members, Mus5 son of Fortunio, son-in-law 
of the first king of Pampeluna, Inigo Arista, de- 
clared for the Caliph Hisham and suriendered 
Saiagossa to him. Later, in the middle of the ninth 
century, the head of the family, Musa II, was 
governor of Tqdela and commanded the armies of 
c Abd al-Ra\iman II which raided the frontiers of 
France. He helped this ruler to drive off the 
Normans who had landed in Portugal and in 852, 
the year of accession of the Caliph Muhammad, 
he had in his power all the Uppei March, with 
Saragossa, Tudela and Iluesca. He lived like a 
monarch, exchanged presents with Christian kings, 
for example Charles the Bald of France But he 
was defeated in 860 by the King of Leon, Ordono I, 
and killed two years later by his son-in law, the 
governor of Guadalajara. On his death the BanQ 
Kasi cast off the authority of the Caliph of Cordova 
and the latter, Muhammad, to counteract them 
allied himself with the Tudjlbids. 

This Arab family, settled in Aragon since the 
conquest, had its tribal rights recognised and its 
chief, c Abd al-Rahm5n ai-Tudjibl, was officially 
appointed its head. In 888 on the accession of 
Sulpln c Abd Allah, the latter learning that a plot 
was being hatched against him in Saragossa com- 
missioned the son of the Tudjibid chief, Muham- 
mad b. c Abd al-RaljmSn, surnamed al-Anfcar (the 
tt one-eyed”) to put the governor of the town to 
death. The latter did so in 890 and became a by 
no means too dutiful vassal of the Caliph. He 


finally destroyed the last BanH Kasi, whose chief, 
Muhammad b. Lope, was killed in 898 below 
Saragossa. Al-An^ar died in 924. His son HSghim 
who succeeded him gave his name to all the family 
and died in 930. His sons, the Banu Hashing were 
well treated by the Caliph c Abd al-Rahman III 
but one of them, Muhammad, rebelled against 
him in 934, joined the king of Leon, Ramiro II, 
and after a pretended submission to the Caliph 
leagued against him the whole of the north of 
Spam, including the kingdom of Navarre. c Abd 
al-Rahman set out to overthrow him, he seized 
Calatayud and then besieged him m Saragossa; 
Muhammad b. IlSghtm capitulated, the Caliph 
pardoned him and kept him in his governorship. 
His son YahyS was general of c Abd al-Rahman III 
and of al-Hakam II in Spam and in Africa and 
governor of Saragossa from 975. 

Later, in the reign of the hadjib al-Mansur b. 
Abi c Amir, a Tudjibid governor of Saragossa, c Abd 
al-Rahman b. Mutarnf b. Muhammad b. Haihim, 
hatched a plot against him which was discovered 
and the conspirator executed in 989 

On the fall of the Umaiyads a grandson of the 
preceding, Yahya, became governor of the Upper 
Maich and had a son al-Mundhir, who after fighting 
with the Slavs against the Berbers of Spam pro- 
claimed himself king and made an alliance with 
the Counts of Barcelona and Castile. Under his 
reign peace reigned in Saragossa. The town be- 
came flourishing and populous. The glories of his 
court were celebrated by poets like Ion Darr&dj 
al-Kastalli Al-Mundhir reigned till 1023. 

IIis son Yahya who succeeded with the title 
of al-Muzaffar died soon after his accession and 
was succeeded by his son al-Mundhir II, Mu c izz 
al-Dawla (420/1029). The latter was killed ten 
years later by one of his relatives, the general 
c Abd Allah b. al-IIakam, because he refused to 
recognise the Caliph Hisham II. This c Abd Allah 
tried to seize the authority but rebellion broke 
out among the people of Saragossa, and the in- 
dependent govcmoi of Landa, AbU Aiyub Sulai- 
man b. Muhammad b Hnd arrived quickly to 
restore order in the city and seized the throne 
of the principality. 

He took the title of al-Musta c In and was the 
founder of the kingdom of the Banu Hud (cf the 
article hUd) with Saragossa as capital and ruling 
the districts of Lauda, Tudela and Calatayud. 
He died in 438 (1046 — 1047). Son succeeded 
father as follows. Ahmad al-Muktadir Saif al-Dawla 
till 474 (1081); Yusuf al-Mu 3 tamin till 478 (1085); 
Ahmad al-Musta c in II killed in 503 (mo) at the 
battle of Valtierra won by the Christians IIis son 
c Abd al-Malik c Imad al-Dawla reigned in his turn 
till the final capture of Saragossa by the Chris- 
tians of Sobrarbe on Ramadan 4, 512 (Dec. 19, 
1 1 18); he took refuge in Rueda. Unfortunately 
we have very little detailed information regarding 
the reigns of these princes and the dates given 
for them by the historians are not always in 
agreement. Nine years before it fell into the hands 
of the Christians, Saragossa had been taken by 
the Almoravids for Sultan c All b. YUsuf on Dhu 
*1-Ka c da I, 503 (May 31, mo). 

At the present day very little survives of the 
Muslim period in Saragossa, which must undoubtedly 
have been several times rebuilt in the course of 
these centuries as a result of the strenuous and 
heroic sieges it had to endure. The a Seo” or 
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cathedral is built on the site of the former Great Zar‘, Rawd al-Ktrtas , ed. Tombeig, p. 104; al - 

Mosque and there can still be seen on the north- Hulal al- tnawsfciya, Tunis, p. 7JM^73; al-Ma^fcarl, 

eastern^ fagade an ornamentation of bricks and Analectes , ed. Dugat etc, 1. 121, 172, 176, 

squares of enamelled faience (azulejos) which pro- 288, 11. 350, 767, R. Dozy, Htstoire ties 

bably* dates from the Arab epoch. Accoidmg to a Musulmatis d'Espagne , 1, 111., iv., do., Essat 

tradition recorded by certain chroniclers and geo- sur P Htstoire des Todjtbides , in Recherches 3 , 

gtaphers, this mosquc-cathedral was founded by 1. 211 — 239; F Codera, Estudios crtttcos de 

the tab? [q v ] Hanash b. c Abd Allah al-San c 5 nI Historta drabe espanola , Zaragoza 1903, p. 

who died in 100 (718/719), he was buried with no, Conquista de Aragon y Cataluna por los 

ofae of his companions opposite the mihrdb, r lhe Musulmaties , p. 323 — 360, Los Tochtlnes en 

mosque was enlarged m 242 (856), m the reign Espana , p. 361 — 372, Notiaas acerca de los 

of the Umaiyad Caliph Muhammad b. c Abd al- Bent hud , do , Decadencia y desaparuion de los 

Rahman b al-Hakam. Almoravides en Espana , Zaragoza 1899, p. 12, 

At the present day the most important Arab 254 — 259, do., Tesoro de monedas drabes descti- 

monument in Saragossa is the palace which bears biet to en Zaragoza , in the Museo espanol de anti - 

the name of Aljaferia (no doubt the Arabic al- guedades , vol. xi., Madnd 1879, a &d R.R. A.H.^ 

Dja c fariyn, froat a jQja c far or Ibn Dja c far, whose vol iv., 1884, Sanpere y Miquel, La retonqmsta 

memory does not seem to have been preserved de Zaiagoza , in the Bolettn de la R Academia de 

outside ofT*popuIar tradition). This palace which Buenas Letras , Baicelona 1903 — 1904, 11. 139 — 

has undergone many and far-reaching altciations 157, Domingo y Giq6s, Estudio critico sobre la 

and was partly destroyed in 1809 is now used conquista de Zaiagoza por Alfonso /, Zaragoza 

as a barracks, it lies as the western end of the 1888; Anon., El Castillo de la Aljaferia de Za - 

town. Of the part dating from the Muslim penod ragoza ( Breve resena de las bellezas artisticas y 

there only remains a little oratory 25 yards square de los 1 eater dos histortcos qitc Zaragoza, 

with a very pretty dome 45 feet high. It was n.d (lecent). (E. L£vi-Pro venial) 

supported by marble pillars with remarkable ca- SARAI, capital of the Golden Horde, 
pitals, to judge from those that still exist. The cf. the articles kip£ak and MONGOLS. The name 
mihrdb is adorned with a decoration in carved is in Peisian sardi — palace , nevertheless it is 
stucco, on a blue ground Close to the oratory a fiequently written saidi in Aiabic works. On its 
little tower 80 feet high (called the “troubador’s foundation by BatU and the name Sarai Berkc 
cell’ 1 ) is most probably of the same date It is see above, 1 683a and 709a. The geographers and 
probable that the Muhammadan ruins of Aljaferia historians speak only of one town of this name 
date from the dynasty of the Banu Ilud whose but on the coins we find a New-Sarai ( Sardi al - 
palaces were numerous m Saragossa (we only Bj adid') mentioned the earliest com struck in 
know the name of one of them, Bar al-Surur New-Sarai is dated 710 A. H The only historical 
[“house of joy”], built by al-Muktadu b Hud), reference to New-Saiai so far known is the men- 
The Aljaferia deserves to be subject of a mono- tion of the death of the Khan Ozbeg (the date 
graph, for it is a memorial of a penod of transi- given is 742 A. H ) m New-Sarai in Shams al-Din 
tion from the beautiful age of the Caliphate of al-Shudja c i al-Misii and quoting him in Ibn Kadi 
Cordova to the century of the Alhambra. Shuliba (text in Tiesenhausen, Sbornik matenalov , 

Among famous Muslims born in Saragossa may otnosyascikhsya k istorn zolotoi Ordl , p 254 
be mentioned the great traditionist Abu C AU Hu- and 445) Two ruined sites on the Akhtuba , 
sain b Muhammad b Fierro b Haiyun al-Sadafi, winch branches off fiom the Volga, are regarded 
known as Ibn Sukkara, born m 452 (1060) and as the rums of Sarai, now called Tzarew and 
died “a martyr” at the battle of Cutanda in 514 Selitiennoye 01 Selitrennfy Goiodok. Which ol 
(1120) It was to his pupils that Ibn al-Abbar in the two was the capital of the Golden Horde and 
the following centuiy devoted an encyclopaedia when, whether theie were one or two Sarai’s 
(jmi'djani) published by F Codera m vol iv of (that is whether New-Saiai was a new part of 
his Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana (cf the references the town or a town built on another site) are 
in the J. A ., 1923, ccii. 223 and note 1). questions often disputed since the xvinth century 

Bibliography * al-Idrisi, Stfat al-Maghub ) by scholars and not yet decided even now. The 
ed. and transi. by Dozy and de Goeje, p. 190/230 sources are obscure and contradictory on many 
(repr. by Simonct and Lerchundq Crestomatia points, thus the distance given by Abu ’l-FidiP 
arabigo-espahola , p. 53); anonymous writer of (and many otheis) between the mouth of the 
Almena , Description de V L spagne, ed. and transi. Volga and Sarai (2 days’ journey) suits Selitren- 
by Ren6 Basset in Homenaje a. D. Francisco Co - noye; on the other hand Abu ’l-Fida 3 says in the 
dera^ Zaiagoza 1904, p. 642-643; E. Fagnan, Ex- same passage (ed Reinaud, p 217) that the town 
t/aits inedits relahfs an Maghreb , Algiers 1 924, is built m a plain (ft mitstaw *» min al-ard) which 
p. 66, 97, 127; Yakut, Mu z &am, ed. Wusten- is only true of Tzarew (Selitrennoye is built on 
feld, m qSsqq ; Cairo 1324, v. 71 — 73, J. Alemany hills). The same infoimation is found in Ibn 
Bolufer, La Geografia de la Peninsula Ibenca BattBta (ed. Defrdmery and Sanguinetti, iv. 477 : 
en los escritores arabes, Granada 1921, p. 101 and fl bast p* min al-ard ); the description by Shihab 
passim, Ibn al- c ldh 5 rl, al-Baydn al-Mughrib^tH. al-Din al-'Umari, according to which theie was a 
Dozy , transi. E. Fagnan, 11 , Indices ; Ibn al- pond in the middle of the town, also fits Tzarew 
Athir, al-Kamil \ ed Tornberg, partial transi. by (text by Tiesenhausen, p. 220). The excavations 
E. Fagnan (Annales du Maghreb et de l'Espagne\ conducted for a senes of years (1843 — 1851) by 
Index ; al-Marr 5 kushI, al-Mu z g?ib, ed. Dozy, p A. TeresJhfcenko in and around Tzarew show there 
41, 50, 85, 148; transi. E. Fagnan, p. 50, 6 1, are certainly the remains of a large town there. 
104, 180; Ibn al-AbbSr, al-Hullat al-Siyard , It is on the results of these excavations that the 
ap. Dozy, Notices . . . ., p. 224 — 225 ; Ibn Khal- view first expressed by Grigoryew as long ago as 
dun, Ad tab aNlbar , iv. 163 — 164; Ibn Abi 1845 is based that the rains of Sarai can only be 
• 
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at Tzarew; and it most at Selitrennoye we have 
the town built by. Bata and later supplanted by 
the SarSi of Bet®!/ Under the influence of Gri- 
goryew’s pamphlet Solowyew in his History of 
Russia (edition of the Society “-Ob§5. PoPfa”, 1 
840 located Sar5i at Tzarew and not at Seli- 
trennoye, as Karamzin (vol. iv., note 74; German 
edbjpn, Riga 1823, iy., note 53, p. 263) had 
dtfnS. The rums at Selitrennoye have so far been 
only superficially examined, they occupy almost 
as large an area as the ruins of Tzarew (both 
sites are 8 miles long, the ruins of Tzarew 2 ! / 2 
miles broad and at Selitrennoye 2 miles broad) 
but the finds made h there are much less important. 
The view expressed by G. Sablukov in 1844 ificerk 
vnutt ennyogo sostoya?iiya Kiplakskago tzartsva , 
repr by N. Katanow, Kazan 1895, p. 28) that 
Selitrennoye is Old-SaiSi and Tzarew New-Sarai 
was revived by D Kobeko ( Zap , iv. 267 — 277) 
and more recently by T. Ballod ( Stariy 1 Novly 
Sarai , slohtzi Zolotoi Ordl^ "Kazan 1923); on the 
other hand A Spitzfn ( Zap , xi. 287 — 290) locates 
Old-Sar5i at Tzarew and New-Sar§i at Selitiennoye. 
Accoiding to the nairative of a merchant given 
in Abu ’1-Fida 3 , p 36, there was a village called 
Eski-Yurt (“Old Settlement”) on the Akhtuba 
below SaiSi; this may veiy well refei to Selitiennoye. 
Ihe finds of coins show that Selitrennoye was 
peihaps inhabited before Tzarew and certainly 
continued to be inhabited much later. 

Sarai was destioyed in 1395 by Timur, the 
skeletons found by TcreshEenko without heads, 
hands or feet etc. must be regarded as dating from 
this destruction. Perhaps the settlement at Seli- 
trennoye again became of more importance as a result. 
In 1472, Sarai was ravaged by Russian freebooters 
from Niatka and is said to have been destioyed 
in 1480 by a Russian force in combination with 
a Tatar force from the Crimea About 1554 at the* 
time of the conquest of Astrakhan by the Russians 
(cf. above, 1. 494 b ) the towns at Tzarew and 
Selitrennoye were both already in rums 

Bibliography W. Gngorycw, O Mestopo - 
lozenn Saraya , Stolotzl Zolotoi Ordf, in the /turn. 
Mm. Vnutr D l el, 1845, N°. 2, 3 and 4, extracts 
later in 1876 in the Rossiva 1 Aziya , p. 259 — 
321). On the Excavations by Teie^enko 
and the reports on them see Zap , vol. xix., 
p. iii. and iv., and cf thereon A. Teieshfcenko, 
Okonuitel'noye ozsl l edovaniye mHstnosti Saraya , s 
ocerkow sl l edov desht-h peak ska go tzars tva in the 
Zap Akad.Nauk^Z^xx. 89 — 105; Fr M Smith, 
Vber Rubral? s Retse , Berlin 1885, from the Z G. 
Eidk Beil , xx. 74 — 81. (W. Barthold) 

SARAJEVO. [See serajevo]. 

SARAKHS, an old town between Mashhad 
and Maiw, where the frontier between modern 
Persia and Russia tuins from E. to S , on the lower 
course of the Harirnd, which is at tins part filled 
with water for part of the year only and then 
disappears m the oasis of Tadjan north of Sarakhs. 
Between the town and Marw lies a part of the 
desert of Karakum [q. v.] which belongs to the 
area of the Teke-Turkomans. The Arab-Persian 
geographeis ascribe the foundation of the town 
to Kai-KSwus, AfrasiySb or Dhu ’l-Karnain. The 
soil is considered good but, as a result of the 
drought, is devoted to pasture only and theie are 
few settlements in the neighbouihood. Camel- 
rearing was the principal industry of the inhabi- 
tants and the weaving of v^ils, ribbons etc. was for 


a long time prosperous. The town consists of 
houses of mud or brick without any important 
public buildings. It was the birth-place of al- 
Fadl b. Sahl, the famous vizier of the Calffih al- 
Ma J mun, who is said not to have adopted XfilSm 
until 805/806 A. D. and was one of the most in- 
fluential representatives of the Persian genius. He* 
was murdered in his bath in Sarakhs in 818/819 
ad.; his brother al-Hasan died there in 850/851. 
The physician and mathematician Ahmad b. al- 4 
Taiyib, a pupil of al-Kindl, later the confidant 
of the Caliph al-Mu c tadid, was also born in Sarakhs. 

Bibliography • Ibn Hawkal, Kitab al- 
Masalik wa ’ l-Mamalik , B.G.A. , i. 323; al- 
MukaddasI, B.G.A. , 111. 312, Yafcut, Mu'djam, 
ed. Wiistenfeld, 111. 71; B. de Meynard, Dtction- 
natre de la Perse , p. 307; C. Ritter, Asien , 
vm 2 277, Le Strange, The Lands of Eastern 
Caliphate , p 396, A. Burnes, Travel Shinto Bo- 
khara , 11. 50 — 53; Ibn Khallikan, transl. de 
Slane, i. 408, 11. 472. (J. Ruska) 

al-SARAKHSI, Shams al-A 3 imma AbU Bakr 
Muhammad b Aiimad b. AbI Sahl, the* most 
important Hanafl lawyer of the fifth century 
in Ma wars 3 al-Nahr Little is known of his life. 
Probably bom in Sarakhs, he studied under c Abd 
al- c Aziz al-Halwanl (t 448 = 1056) in Bukhara. 
He then came to the court of the Karakhanids 
in Uzdjand. There he was thrown into prison by 
the Khakan Hasan, probably because he alone of 
all the ( 'Ulamc? stigmatised as illegal the conduct 
of the ruler when he married his manumitted umtn 
walad's without observing the c idda. Here he 
languished for over ten years and dictated to his 
pupils, who sat before his prison, his most important 
woiks, the Mabsut (14 vols.), the U{ul al-Fikh 
(2 vols) and the Shaih al-Siyar al-Kabir (in 4 
vols, printed at Haidarabad in 1335 — 1336), en- 
tirely from memory without using a book. Parts 
of the Mabsu( are dated from the pnson in the 
years 466 (1073) and 477 (1084). \Vhen he had 
reached the fourth part of the Siyai he was re- 
leased He completed this work at the court of 
the Amir Hasan in Marghinan in DjumadS I of the 
yeai 480 (Aug, 1087) and died in 483 (1090). 
His pupils were Burhan al-A 5 imma c Abd al- c AzIz 
b c Urrrar b Maza, the father of al-Sadr al-Shahld 
(t 536 = 1141), Mahmud b. c Abd al- c AzIz al-Uz- 
djandl, the grandfather of Kadikhan (f 592=1196), 
c UthmSn b. c Ali al-Baikandl (f 552 = 1 157) etc. 
His Kitab al-Mabsut (vols. I — 30, Cairo 1324 — 
I 33 I ) i s one °f the most comprehensive of the 
earlier Fikh-books. It is lemaikable for the way in 
which the authoi works out general legal principles. 
Besides the w'orks already mentioned he wrote 
commentaries on the MuKhtasar of al-Tah5wI 
(•j* 321=933), the Kitab al-Hiyal of al-Khassgf 
({261 = 875; punted 111 the Mabsut , vol. 30), the 
Kitab al-Kasb of al-§haibanl (printed in the Mabsut , 
vol. 30) and on numeious other works of al-Shaibanl. 
His books are still very common m the east, his 
Siyar , for example, is in almost every library. 

Bibliography : al-Kurashl, Berlin MS., Pet. 
1. 619, fol. I90 r ; Ibn Kutlubugha, ed. Flugel, 
N°. 157; al-Kaffawi, Beilm MS., Sprenger 301, f. 
164V — 1 65V (synopsis in Muhammad c Abd ai-Haiy 
al-Laknawi, al-Eawa'id al-bahiya , Kazan 1 903, 
N°. 326); HefTening, Has tslam. Fremdem echt^ 
Hanover 1925, Suppl. 1., N°. 20/21; Brockelmann, 
G.A.L ., 1. 172 and 373. (Heffening) 
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SARAT, the mountains which run along 
the western side of the Arabian plateau. 
Al-Hamdfinf, the greatest authority on the Arabian 
peninsula among the Arab geographers, says that 
the termini of the range, which divides the high- 
lands (Nadjd) from the plain (Ghawr, Tihama) 
and was therefore also called Hidj&z by the Arabs, 
are the extreme south of the Yaman and Syria, al- 
Asma'l makes it stretch to the Armenian mountains. 
This mountain chain, which al-Hamd 5 nI already 
knew not to be a single range, but a succession 
of hills immediately adjoining one another, is, 
according to the old records, four days’ journey 
m breadth on an average, varying by a day or 
part of a day here and there In his description, 
al-Hamdani distinguishes the main ridge (zahtr), 
then the lofty part, not belonging to the main 
ridge itself (a c /a '/-Satat) and the western spurs 
( [awsat , ghawr^ asfal a l- Sarat'). The average height 
of this great range, which the Arab! regarded as 
created by God to be a backbone for the earth, 
according to a story recorded by Sa c id b. al-Musaiyab, 
is 8,500 feet. In the north-west the greatest elevation 
is the I>jabal Dibagh (7,200 feet), in the south- 
west there is a series of peaks which reach 10,000 
feet, and, as in the case of the Ejabal Nabi Shu c aib, 
occasionally snow-covered in winter (10,800 feet), 
the highest peak in the SarSt forming part of the 
huge Masana c a massif, even surpass it. The whole 
range consists of sedimentary rocks with a sub- 
stratum of granite and gneiss and numerous vol- 
canic cones between which often stretch wide 
plains strewn with black lava, which are called 
harra m the northern part of the Arabian peninsula 
and fatsh m South Arabia. To the west the range 
falls sharply down to the Tihama, which is a plain 
sloping from a height of 2,300 feet to sea-level, 
out of which rise recent volcanic upheavals in the 
form of peaks. On the east the hills slope gently 
down to the Persian Gulf. The Sarat as a whole 
does not show any marked uniformity of direction 
but is cut up into large and smaller ranges which 
intersect in all directions. It is in general treeless 
and uninviting in appearance with black rocky 
ravines, ridges, peaks and pennacles, round and 
sharp or jagged, showing all possible forms but 
always bare. There are mountain villages away 
high up on almost inaccessible heights which con- 
sist of stone houses of two to five stones, sometimes 
square and sometimes round, and form self-contained 
often quaint citadels, surrounded by yawning gulfs 
on all sides Breakneck paths and bridle paths 
often hardly traceable on the rock lead up to the 
narrow gates which open into the villages, there 
are well cultivated fields on the slopes and in the 
valleys, laboriously erected terraces along the 
slope sink like steps down the valley. The valuable 
soil is kept in place by a wall built of large stones, 
rarely bound with mud and always without lime, 
and protected from being swept away. The rain- 
water is fully utilised for these plots and runs from 
the upper terraces to the lower ones. On these 
fields, which are protected from the great heat of 
the sun by shade-giving trees, the best coffee in 
the world is grown, and grapes and sugar-cane 
also flourish here. The long chain of the SarSt 
is interrupted occasionally by broad plains. For 
example, the plain of San c 3 * runs 1 5 miles to the 
south and about 7 miles to the north ; the southern 
tongue of this plain runs after a short interruption 
through the Na^ll al-Yaslafy into the broad plain 


of DhamSr, the most fertile part of the Yaman and 
the richest in water. * 

The SarSt owes its origin toThose great volcanie 
convulsions which caused the young tertiary Ery- 
thraean subsidences, and created the great fault 
on which the Arabian desert sank with its hitherto 
undisturbed horizontal deposits. Weathering, wind- 
erosion, and erosion by running water then t |fe d 
their strength on the steep western slope of'Tne 
tableland which was tiansformed into a mountain 
system of erosion or highlands, which can be 
divided into an inner and an outei system of valleys 
and is furrowed with numerous valleys which on 
the western slopes run froia f east and north-east 
to west, on the south side run consistently from 
north to south and south-east and cut the highlands 
into separate tongue-like peninsulas which are 
again cut up by smaller valleys, the origin of 
which piobably is also as old as the pluvial period. 
These side valleys have transformed the SarSt 
peninsulas into hills of erosion or chains of hills, 
which has contributed to the very varied forms of 
the hills, which in part owe their existence to 
volcanic forces also, like the necks which often occur. 

In summer the western slope of the SarSt shows 
very slight variations of temperature; the heat is 
tropical and rises from 88° F. m June to 99 0 F. 
in August , in the winter it reaches a more endurable 
maximum of 77 0 F At night, however, the temper- 
ature sinks to 36° — 27 0 F., and in the high 
mountains in the winter to 23 0 F so that the 
mountain tops are frequently covered with snow. 
From the middle of June to the end of September 
is the rainy period The spring rams fall in April; 
thunderstorms are not uncommon in the main rainy 
season and in the winter months water freezes on 
the higher slopes, especially with a strong east 
wind, even when the thermometer is several degrees 
above freezing-pomt. A fuither peculiarity of the 
climate of the Sarat are the Tihama fogs which 
come in summer down to the bottom of the valleys, 
which the Arabs call umma or su^haimam , and 
only disappear after the temperature has reached 
its maximum so that they bring their own mitigation 
with them, which is exceedingly beneficial to 
vegetation. The climate of the eastern slopes of 
the Sarat is extremely dry m contrast to the very 
moist climate of the western SarSt. In San c 5 3 the 
relative humidity sinks to 20%. Here also the rainy 
season falls into two parts (March, and July — 
September). Throughout the whole year it is possible 
to sow and leap, which is true not only of cereals 
but also of vegetables and fruit, which are ready 
at every season in some one of the numerous sorts. 
The vine, for example, flourishes all ovei the 
mountains of Arabia, although only m the river- 
valleys. The eastern slope of the SarSt has an 
almost European character with respect to agri- 
culture although the good soil is limited to the 
artificial terraces, which are also artificially irrigated. 
The valleys which have a perennial water-supply 
show that incredible wealth in fruit and cereals 
which was described so enthusiastically by al- 
HamdSnl. The occurrence of tamarisks, acacias and 
mimosas is characteristic of the desert-like eastern 
slopes of the SarSt, but in addition to the ^/Mree 
we also find date-palms, numerous varieties of fruit- 
trees and the cotton plant as well as a great va- 
riety of medicinal and garden plants, among which 
the aromatic are especially important on the classic 
soil of Arabia Felix. Jhe celebrated frankincense 
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tree now only yields resin in a few parts of the 
Varnan; on the other hand cactus-like euphorbias, 
balsam trees, c Ade<i' shrub, DCm palms, tamarinds, 
r 5 k and a variety of resin- and gum-yielding trees, 
acanthaceae and sweet scented plants and shrubs 
are widely disseminated. Besides the most valuable 
cultivated shrub in Arabia, the coffee-plant already 
mentioned, the vine, the date-palm and countless 
vaiieties of fruit, there also glow m the Sar 5 t 
region rye, wheat, oats, barley, maize, sugar-cane, 
tobacco, kat [q. v.], potatoes, cabbage, beans and 
figs. But these fruits of the earth do not drop 
into the countryman’s lap; on the contrary, they 
are often won from the soil only after a hard 
fight. Only thousands of years of labour have 
made this remaikable district, which has land- 
scapes rivalling the Alps in splendour, what it is 
to-day economically. 
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(Adolf Grohmann) 

al-SARATAN (the ci ab), Cancer, in astronomy 
the name for the ^northernmost constellation in the 
ecliptic which the sun enters at the beginning of 
summer. The { Ural al-saratan (Greek: Kapv/xo$, 
Latin. Cancer) with the Arabs (exactly according 
to the Almagest of Ptolemy) consists of nine stars 
with an additional four outside the actual figure 
of the crab. Even the brightest stars m the con- 
stellation are only of the fourth magnitude; four 
of them form a smooth upright curve, the two 
outer being on the pincers ( aLzabanl al-fcanUbi 
and al-zaoani al-sJumali) while the two central 
ones, forming the eyes of the crab, are called the 
little asses ( al-himdian , asini , asellt ), between 
them is a group of stars, the Beehive ( al-ma'laf \ 
t>raesepe), looking like a little cloud to the naked 
eye but showing about 40 stars when seen through 
a telescope. In the centre of an opposite curve on 
the hind-legs of the ciab is the celebrated and 
much studied multiple star f Cancri. 

With the entry of the sun into the head of 
Cancer it reaches its greatest (northern) declination 
which is equal to the obliquity of the ecliptic E 
(Arabic: al-mail al-a c zam). But this figure (now = 
2 3° 27') is not a constant magnitude; it alters 
with time within moderate limits. Astronomical 


calculation has shown that it can be found from 
the formula 

E = 23 0 27' 8". 26 — 46".845 T — o". 0059 T 2 
+ o".ooi8i T 3 

where T is reckoned in units of 100 tropic years 
and from the initial year 1900.0. Thus, for ex- 
ample, for the year 1000 A. D. E = 23° 34' 8".07 
(cf. S. Newcomb, Elements of the four Lnner 
Planets and the fundamental Constants of As- 
tronomy, Washington 1895, p. 196). This varia- 
tion in E, which from a present diminution will 
again pass into an increase, was well known to 
the Arab astronomers. The Fatimid astronomer 
Ibn Yunus (f Cairo 1009) has given us m his al- 
Zidj al-kabir al-Hakiml (MS. Leiden 1057, Chap, 
xi , f. 222) a historical account of the measurements 
of the obliquity of the ecliptic by the Arabs, from 
which the following is taken. According to Ptolemy, 
Eratosthenes and Hipparchus had estimated the 
obliquity of the ecliptic at of the circum- 
ference = 23 0 51' 20", tf and 1 do not know of 
any observation for the greatest declination between 
Ptolemy and the authors of the tested tables ( a{hab 
al-mumtahan ) except this one which was made 
in the year 16 of the Hi&ra (i.e. after 776 A.D.) 
and its observer mentions that the greatest de- 
clination is 23 0 31'.” A 1 -Ma 3 mun’s astronomers 
from their observations at al-ShammasIya (a quarter 
and gate in Baghdad) found that E = 23 0 33' 
and the same figure is given by Muh. b. Musa 
al-Khwarizml in his Zidj and Muh. b. Kathlr al- 
Faighanl in his book tt On the Use of the Astrolabe”. 
The astionomers Khalid b. c Abd al-Malik al-Mar- 
warrudhi, Abu ’ 1 -Sanad b. Taiyib c Ali and c All b. 
c Isa al-Astorlabi etc. of Damascus who took ob- 
servations after the death of YahyS b. Abl MansEr 
with the instrument that al-Ma 3 mun ordered them 
to use when he took the field against the Byzantines, 
mention that they had found E = 23°33' 52". Their 
measurement was made in the year 201 of the era 
of Yazdadjird (832/33 a.d.). The sons of Musa b. 
Shakir say that they had ascertained E to be 23 0 
35' in the year 237 of the same era (868/69) at 
the gate of the round wall of Baghdad. In the 
tables of al-Tckwtm (restoration) Ahmad b c Abd 
Allah Habash gives the following two values for 
the obliquity of the ecliptic 23 0 35' and 23 0 33', 
“but there must only be one”. In 243 A.H. (226 
Yazdadjird = 857/858 a.d) al-M 2 h 5 nI fixed E at 
2 3 ° 35 / 3 °”* u And Abu ’ 1 -Hasan Thabit b. Kurra 
said* I have found old methods of observation 
before Ptolemy, which show that the greatest de- 
clination is 23 0 35', and Muh. b. Dj 5 bir b. SinSn 
al-Batt 5 ni says that from his own measurements 
he has found it to be 23 0 35 M> The Sharif al- 
FSdil Abu ’l-KSsim c AlI b. al-Husain Muh b. AbT 
c Isa, who is kno^n as Ibn al- c Alam and Abu ’ 1 - 
Hasan al-SEfl c Abd al-RahmSn b. c Umar, found the 
value of E to be 23° 34' 2" and 23 0 34' 45". 
Ibn YOnus then gives his own calculation of the 
obliquity of the ecliptic to which he had devoted 
great care and found E = 23 0 35'* It may be 
further noted that al-BirUnl also took E = 23 0 35 / 
( al-Kdnun al-Mas^tidl, Berl. MS. Or. 8° 275, fol. 
85^), Ibn al-Sh 5 tir about 765 (1363/64) E = 23 0 
31' and Ulugh Beg in 1437 a.d. at Samarkand 
E = 23° 30' 17". 

As the extreme daily orbit that the sun can 
describe in the heavens (m northern latitudes the 
longest day), the day of entry into Cancer (al- 
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Sara{dn al-awwal') as well as into the Aries and 
Capricorn is an auspicious one. Therefore the le- 
presentation of these three regions and their division 
into hours (jZTyj) on the face of a sundial is of 
special importance The symbol of Cancer (and of 
Aries) is a conic section, the exact shape of 
which depends on the latitude of the place and 
the position of the dial 

The name Cancer (K otpvUo£) no doubt dates 
from Greek times. According to L. Ideler (see 
below), the name Lernaeus is also found because 
he (the crab), according to the fable, ciawled out 
of the swamp of Lerna to injure Hercules in the 
foot when he was fighting with the Lemaean 
Hydra. The name “Crab” is found on the famous 
circle of the Zodiac at Dendera (Egypt) 
which, however, dates fiom the late Egyptian 
period and must ceitamly have been made under 
Greek influence. In Babylonian the constellation 
(without (3 Cancu) was called (Mul) al-lui = 
Kakkab Sittu, which probably is the name of an 
animal, but hardly crab In the later texts of the 
Seleucid period instead of al = lul we always find 
the ideogram for carpenter (cf F. Kugler, Stem - 
kunde ttnd Sterndtenst tn Babel , Munster 1913, 
p. 6, 54, 209, 210). 
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(C. Schoy) 

al-SARATAN (a.), the crab, the name is 
applied to the fresh water crab as well as to the 
sea-crabs, saratdn nahri and bahrl. Al-Damni 
describes the crab as follows: “it can run very 
quickly, has two jaws, claws and several teeth 
and a back as hard as stone; one might think 
that it had neither head nor tail Its two eyes 
are placed on its shoulders, its mouth is m its 
chest and its jaws are sideways It has eight legs 
and walks on one side. It breathes both air and 
water. It casts off its skm six times a year. It 
builds itself a hole with two doors, one opening 
into water and the other on to dry land. When 
it casts off its skin, it closes the door which is 
on the water side from fear of fishes of prey and 
opens the land door so that the wind may reach 
it and dry the new skm”. Al-Kazwlnl gives a 
similar account of the animal among beasts of the 
sea. The uses in magic and medicine are innu- 
merable 

Cancer is also called al-sara{an (after the 


Greek). According to the Kdmus , it is a tumour 
of black gall, at fiist no bigger than an almond; 
as it grows, red and green veins appear on it 
like ciabs’ feet. The disease is incurable and at 
best its course can only be prolonged, it attacks 
both men and animals. 

Bib hograp hy\ al-Damlri, Hay at al-Haya - 
watt , Cairo 1319, 11 16, transl. Jayakar, ii. 

43, al-KazwIni, ^AdjTdib al-Malhlukat , ed. Wiis- 
tenfeld, 1. 135, transl. H. Eth6, p 277; Ibn 
al-Baijar, transl. Lecleic, 11. 244. (J. Ruska) 

SARAY. [See Seray]. 

SARDAR is a Persian word (see Sar), the etymo- 
logical meaning of which is “holding”, or “possess- 
ing the head”, 1 e the first place, its cui rent meaning 
being a chief or leader and hence a military 
! commander It has been boriowed m this sense 
by the Turks, who, however, sometimes derive it 
in error fiom sm-dar (“the keeper of a secret”). 
Thiough Tuilcish it has reached Arabic, and in a 
letter written in 1581 by “one of the princes of 
the Aiabs (of Yaman)” occurs the phrase u wa- 
c ayyana sa>dar*n c ala ’ Uasakir ” (“and he ap- 
pointed a commandei over the troops”) on which 
Rutgeis comments “ Vocabulum sardar , quod 
Persicae origims est, ducem exercitils significat”. 
The abstiact substantive sardariyyat in the sense 
of the post or office of commander of an army 
also occurs, and it was doubtless owing to the 
famihauty of the Ai abic-speaking people of Egypt 
with the borrowed word that it was selected as 
the official title of the British commander-in-chief 
of the Egyptian and Sudanese armies. In Persia 
the woid was until recently much used as a com- 
ponent part of honorific titles, such as Sardar-i 
Zafar and Sardar-i Dj ang. In India it is used 
geneially of the (Indian) commissioned officers of 
the army as a class. Sardar log means “the (Indian) 
officers of a corps or regiment”. It was formeily 
applied to the head of a set of palanquin-bearers, 
and it is still applied to the valet or body-servant 
of a European in noithern India, as the chief of 
his household servants Sardar Bahadur is a title 
of honour attached to the first class of the Older 
of British India, an order confined to Indian 
commissioned officers of the army. 

Bibliography * The standard lexica of 
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SARDINIA (in Arabic sources Sardaniya, Sar- 
daniya), an island in the Mediterranean Sea, 
lies 7Y2 miles South of Corsica and 138 miles 
South West of the Italian Civita Vecchia, and has 
an area of 9,187 square miles It is mountainous, 
and has a peak as high as 6,016 feet. Throughout 
the 160 miles of its length and the 68 of its breadth 
it consists chiefly of ranges of granitic rock or high 
plateaux. These ranges of dark hills convey an 
appearance of wildness to the island and make it 
anything but attractive, which probably accounts 
for its comparatively uneventful histoiy. 

The Nuraghi or circular towers, of which 6,000 
have been traced on the island, bear unmistakable 
evidence that the island was well inhabited in the 
Bronze Age, but it is only when we come to the 
Phoenician period that we have definite information 
regarding the island, 'fhese invaders certainly did 
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conquer the island at about 500 — 480 B. c., and 
they were the first of a succession of overlords, 
who made the island contribute to their granaries 
The Roman occupation bore more heavily on the 
Sardinians, as they had no free city on the island, 
they were compelled to supply much of the coin foi 
Rome, and they were obliged to contribute a money 
tax Little wonder that theie was an insurrection 
of 80,000 slaves in 181 u.C. The island was useful 
to the Romans, moreovei, as a place of exile. We 
lead that in 355 a. d Constantius banished 3 
bishops to Sardinia, one of whom was Lucifer of 
Calaris. In 440 the Vandals prepared to attack the 
place, seeing, as they did, that it gave food supplies 
to the Empne, and in 476 the island had to be 
ceded to them. A governoi of German nationality 
was installed to discharge all relevant duties both 
military and civil. Justinian finally lccovered the 
puze for Byzantium, until the io 1 * 1 century 

Ibn c Abd al-Hakam in his Futuh Mtjr wa H-Ma- 
ghrib wa ' l-Andalus seems to put it beyond question 
that Sardinia was invaded at the same time as 
Spain, c. 92 A. H. He says that the Sardinians used 
their harbour to trick the Arabs out of plundering 
their valuables, and this seems not at all unlikely. 
That the Aiabs made one of their usual raids on 
the island is certain, but they did not prolong 
their stay theie They paid another visit in a h 98 
and 118 and carried thiough the same programme, 
but they never even attempted to maintain them- 
selves 111 the place, nor is it hard to understand 
that such a place would little appeal to those who 
were born to the deseit and the heat In 130 ah, 
however, they went a step further, and imposed 
a tribute on the island, which they succeeded in 
extracting from the enfeebled people Meantime in 
725 a.d. Luidprand, fearing these repeated raids, 
obtained the body of Saint Augustine, and succeeded 
in lemoving it out of dangei to Pavia This great 
treasuie of the Church had lam at Caglian since 
the 6 th centuiy Once again before the century 
was ended Sardinia suffered anothei plunder at the 
hands of the Arabs (143 a.ii ) The Saracens never 
used the island for purposes of gram-producing, as 
had the previous conquerors, but in 227 a.h , when 
they made their dating attack on Rome, they used 
Sardinia as their rendezvous, before making the final 
onslaught on the capital. Not even in the io th century 
A D. did Sardinia cease to be the quarry of the Arabs, 
for we read that, when c Ubaid Allah the Mahdi 
was plundering Genoa, in 332/3 a.h., he did not 
forget to take what plunder he could from Sardinia. 
The last mention of Arab influence in the island 
is when Mudjahid of Dema, in Spam, subjugated 
it in 393 A H. Never again were the formidable 
raideis of the Mediterranean Sea to strike teiror into 
the inhabitants of Sardinia, and it seems strange 
that in exchange for all their plunder the Arabs 
gave neither culture nor trade, religion nor art, as 
a recompense and a memorial of their presence. 

Pisan supremacy followed that of the Aiabs, 
and this again was succeeded by that of Aiagon. 
In modern times the island has changed hands 
several times, having been Spanish and French 
and Austrian. Its ties, however, are all with the 
piesent possessors , and Italy seems to be in- 
augurating a new regime. 
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(T Crouther Gordon) 
SAREKAT ISLAM ( sarekat , Javanese pro- 
nunciation of the Arabic sfiarika , a brotherhood 
or guild), a political combination of Mu- 
hammadan Indonesians formed m Surakarta 
(Java), which has played an important part in the 
history of the development of the native popu- 
lation of the Dutch East Indies and in Dutch 
colonial policy ^n the last fifteen years. Its object 
was to secure for the native element a more pro- 
minent position socially, politically and economi- 
cally, at the same time retaining Islam, which is 
the natural bond that links together the very 
diverse elements of a great part of the native 
population of the Dutch Indies The leaders of 
the Sarekat Islam would not, however, themselves 
subscribe to this, but would give other definitions 
and estimates of its objects according to local 
conditions, if indeed they give any reply at all 
when asked about the objects of their organisation. 

Early History While the position of the 
masses of the Javanese natives as regards their 
own ruleis had from the earliest times been 
chaiactensed by extreme subseivience, during the 
nineteenth century the independence of both the 
people and their lords became more and more 
limited by the gradually increasing influence of 
the Dutch The national pride with which they 
looked back on a past in which the whole Indian 
Archipelago was under a Javanese hegemony was 
more and more supplanted by a feeling of 
dependence and inferiority to foreigners 
(Dutch, Arab or Chinese), of whom the Dutch 
in particular and later on the Chinese only rarely 
concealed the slight estimation in which they held 
the natives. When about the end of last century 
a few progressives among the pnyayi' s (aristocracy) 
of Java for the first time wished to give their 
sons a European education, they did, it is true, 
leceive suppoit from a few Dutchmen, but a con- 
siderable majonty of the officials offered marked 
resistance to this innovation, and the few who 
made the experiment found it made very difficult 
for them to find a place in society m keeping 
with their newly acquired qualifications. Never- 
theless, a small body of educated Javanese was 
giadually formed, and naturally it was they who 
least appreciated foreign tutelage. Then came the 
events in the Far East and then leaction on the 
situation in the Dutch Indies. Even before the 
Russo-Japanese wai (1904 — 1905) Japanese 

had been granted equality with the Europeans m 
the Dutch East Indies. After the foundation of 
the Chinese Republic m 1911, Chinese warships 
visited Java and Chinese officials came to enquire 
into the position of their compatriots, the Chinese 
m the Dutch Indies were granted (from 1908) 
the Dutch-Chinese schools which they had desired 
foi some yeais, the restrictions on their freedom 
of movement were abolished (1910) and more 
satisfactoiy arrangements were made for the ad- 
ministration of justice# (1912). The Aiabs also 
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shared the advantage of the new legal position 
of the Oriental foreigners, but the position of the 
Javanese lemained the same 

In 1908 the League of Young Javanese Budi 
Utama (“noble endeavour”) was founded by 
students of the Dokter-djawa (native medical) 
school in Batavia, the first modest attempt to 
obtain from the authorities the fulfilment of some 
of theii desires by organisation, particularly more 
and better education. The father of the movement, 
which was regarded with suspicion not only by 
the Dutch but also by many conservative Javanese, 
was the “Dokter-djawa” Wahidin = Sudira-Usada. 
Such adherents as this first Javanese organisation 
found belonged to the higher classes of Javanese 
society; the masses did not join it, but they 
also began gradually to desire a reorganisation of 
social conditions and for a number of reasons. 

a. Their social position was thoroughly 
unsatisfactory In contrast to the foreign 
Orientals the Indonesians had to pay marks of 
homage to their European or native masters 
( hormat , Ar humid). It is true that the central 
government repeatedly ameliorated these hormat 
but the practice for the most part continued. The 
administration of the law very much favoured 
Europeans ; detention for examination , applied 
not only to accused persons but for convenience 
often to witnesses also, was an evil which 
had not yet been entirely abolished, trial and 
punishment by the police were not always just 
and were imposed only on natives, the security of 
private property wai» often very slight, cases oc- 
curred in which a man preferred to say nothing 
about a robbery of his possessions rather than 
bring down upon his head the unpleasant efforts 
of the authorities. The few rights were not equal | 
to the hardships of forced labour and 
the frequent ill-treatment of the native 
workers in European businesses. Education was 
very insufficient. In addition, as a result of the 
progressive development in China, the attitude 
of many Chinese, especially newcomers, to the 
Javanese became so presumptuous that the latter 
fejt deeply hurt ; excesses against the Chinese 
showed how deeply. 

b Their economic position had gone from 
bad to worse. The free development of native 
industry was much restricted when about 1830 
the plantation system (Dutch “Cultuursysteem”) 
especially for coffee, was introduced, which be- 
came a misfortune for the native population , 
when in 1877 the system was abolished, it 
had brought the Dutch government 832 million 
gulden — 21% of the State expenses (the 

so-called Indian Surplus). In the period that 
followed, the middle classes and the peasants 
were more and more deprived of their economic 
independence by the keen competition of Euro- 
pean industries and plantations, while the retail 
trade had long been mainly m the hands of Chi- 
nese and Arabs. With however much tenacity 
they endeavoured to resist foreign competition, 
the decline was considerable, especially after the 
mainly native batik industry (turnover about 10 
million gulden yearly; a short account of the 
native industry in Koloniaal Verslag van IQ20 , 
col. 7) was forced to use imported aniline dyes 
and textiles m place of the indigenous raw ma- 
terial (full details of this economic decay in 
Onderzoek naaj de minder * welvaart der tnlandsche 


bcvolkwg op Java en Madoera , Repoit of the 
Commission, Batavia 1905 — 1914, 32 vols. folio). 

c . In the third place may be mentioned the 
fear of conversion to Christianity, al- 
though this factor had only been in opeiation a 
very short time and the movement among the 
Muslim population aroused by the activity of the 
Christian missionaues was quite different both in 
time and place. But the fact that Chnstian pro- 
paganda was more active, and found open ap- 
proval with some membeis of the Dutch pailiament, 
and that a warning had been issued from Mekka 
against it, was used by the leaders of the Sar&kat 
Islam to aiouse the masses in a way which would 
result in their joining the Sai&kat Islam. 

A comparatively unimportant incident is said 
to have brought about the foundation of the 
Sar&kat Islam in 1910 (there are no reliable 
accounts of the first years). A case of dishonest 
practice on the part of a Chinese kongsi (com- 
pany) in Law6yan (Nglaw6yan), a village near 
Surakarta, wheie very well-to-do Javanese mer- 
chants lived and where competition between them 
and the Chinese was unusually keen, is said to 
have aroused such bitterness among the cheated 
Javanese that the latter combined to bring about 
a boycott of Chinese goods Out of this grew the 
Sar&kat Islam, the organisation of which was per- 
haps modelled on the Sarekat Dagang Islam ot 
Buitenzorg, which had been founded some years 
earlier by a Javanese and some Arab merchants. 
The name Saiekat Dagang Islam was at any rate 
also used in Surakarta The Surakarta S. I , how- 
ever, developed quite independently. 

The S I. did not long adhere strictly to its 
original aims. The movement spiead with astonishing 
rapidity after the boycott of Chinese goods had 
been successful The huge increase in membership 
cannot be explained simply from the hatred of 
the Chinese, natural at the time, but is rather 
due to the fact that the Javanese who longed for 
greater freedom and less tutelage thought that, 
after the successes won over the Chinese, the 
new union might assist them to a higher position 
as regards other foreigners also, 1. e. this com- 
bination under a Muslim banner — in orthodox 
Law6yan the union of the Muslims as such was 
natural — after it had once given pi oof that a 
victory for the Javanese was not an absolute im- 
possibility, filled a gap generally felt in the cir- 
cumstances described above in 0, £, r, and could 
also bung withm its ranks many people who 
had nothing to do with the boycott of the Chinese. 
Much more important than the details of its ear- 
liest history is the fact that this combination was 
able to rise and spread so rapidly, just as in the 
years following it was not single incidents and 
activities but the development of its aims that 
attracted attention to it. There is now a great 
difference between the origin and development ot 
the S I , w'hich is due to the fact that it was 
born from the higher needs of the Javanese people, 
but developed under the deciding influence of 
external circumstance ; — viz. the outbreak of 
the Great War in 1914, the Russian Revolution 
of 1917, the world economic crisis after the war, 
and collapse that necessarily followed in Europe. 
Ideas were brought into the Sarfckat Islam from 
outside which were foreign to the Javanese people, 
who only demanded the fulfilment of modest re- 
quests and the satisfaction of local requirements. 
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The result was a great internal weakness which 
ended m the Sarfckat Islam losing the great in- 
fluence it had as quickly as it had gained it. 

The history of the Sar&kat Islam may 
be divided into three periods* 

a . Up to the first national congress. 

b. The zenith of the national congresses. 

c. The decline of the Sai&kat Islam before the 
rise of the radical Sar&kat Ra c yat. 

a In the first penod one can hardly talk of one 
homogenous Saidkat Islam. Under the leadership 
of the vigorous and able Rad&n Usman Saiyid 
Tjakra Am mat a, an inspiring orator, who 
soon, however, became dazzled by his own un- 
bounded ambition, the movement spread beyond 
its home, especially m Eastern Java, in Surabaya 
the Sarekat Islam newspaper Utusan Hmdia (In- 
dian Messenger) was founded in December, 1912, 
which was edited by Tjakra and long continued to 
be the most important organ of the S I. Branches 
were later founded in SSmarang, TjirSbon, Ban- 
dung and Batavia. Admission was made very 
easy, the curiosity of the masses, the suggestive 
effect of the ceremonial seciet oath, and the ra- 
pidly increasing popularity of the Sarekat Islam 
brought it more and moie new members. In the 
period of fust enthusiasm the statutes adopted at 
the official foundation on Nov. 9, 19 1 1 (the members 
were to promote a brotherly feeling for one an- 
other, to give assistance to Muslims, to work for 
the social elevation and economic advancement of 
the people by all legitimate means), were fairly 
generally observed Soon, howe\ei, each local 
S I. began to work only for its own local ends, 
and according to the views of local leaders. There 
were some which served the material interests 
of the people, e. g by forming co-operative as- 
sociations to stiengthen the Javanese power of 
competition, otheis endeavoured by their inter- 
vention to dispose of the abuses to which 
the Javanese were exposed from officials and Eu- 
ropean employers, others again (e g the S. I - 
Batavia, which soon had 12,000 members) preached 
more accurate fulfilment of the duties 
of Islam. Expiession was given to the desire 
for an improvement in the position of 
native women, an S. I. for children ( Sutarsa 
Mulya) was even founded. 

The successes of the S I. in the economic 
field were but short-lived The co-operative 
societies disappeared as soon as the first ardour 
of the members had cooled off , all economic 
activities suffered foi the lack of financial training 
among the Javanese, S I funds were not seldom 
selfishly spent by the leaders of the movement 
In the field of social progress the S. I could 
certainly be credited with a general improvement 
of the relations between foreigners and Javanese 
to the benefit of the latter, although many gains 
were lost afterwards in the general decline of the 
movement. Inteiest in their religion was 
kept active by the leaders probably because they 
feared apathy. The bond of religion was to avert 
this evil. Before the National Congresses the S I. 
took very little part in politics. 

The first contact of the S I with the Dutch 
government seems to have been the temporary 
suppiession of the Surakarta S. I. as a lesult of 
excesses against the Chinese (Aug, 1912). On 
Sept. 14, 1912, Tjakia presented a petition which 
asked the central governmetit to rccogmse the 
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Sarekat Islam. He received its decision on June 
30, 1913. The government had long hesitated ovei 
its leply. Recognition of the, in themselves quite 
innocent, statutes involved to some extent a possible 
change in administration and in the colonial policj 
hitherto followed, which was based on the principle 
of the dependence of the native subjects. -The 
leadeis of the S. I. had shown themselves toe 
weak to prevent the outrages against the Chinese 
practice might very soon be in great contrast tc 
their fine promises. An official recognition of the 
statutes which would give the S. I. a legal standing 
would be regarded by the simple populace ai 
complete approval of all the activities of the S. I 
or at least would be interpreted to mean that bj 
its leaders In a discussion between the Governor 
General and a deputation of the S. I. on March 
29, 1912, the former emphasised his personal 
sympathy with the S. I but pointed out dangerous 
weaknesses which stood in the way of approval 
of the petition presented, such as, for example, 
the bad management of financial business (which 
has always been a weak point). Finally the edict 
of June 30 refused the S I the desired recognition 
on practical grounds, but called the attention of the 
petitioner to the fact that icquests for recognition 
and legitimisation by local S. I.’s would perhaps 
not be refused, these local associations would also 
be able to combine to form a legitimate central 
committee of representatives of the local sections, 
The local S I ’s weie to be responsible, to standardise 
their formulae of oaths and to draw thesi. up m 
such a way that they would be regarded as harm- 
less by the government The S. I was therefore 
organised in accordance with these instructions 

The attitude of the officials in the pro- 
vinces proved in general much more hostile to the 
Saiekat Islam than that of the Government in 
Buitenzoig This difference between the Governmenl 
and some of its officials may have sown the seeds 01 
been one of the most important causes of the native 
population’s distrust of the Government, which wai 
soon to appear. The frequent complaints of counter 
measures by local officials, some of whom at first 
in spite of the official recognition, even went sc 
fai as to suppress local S 1 ’s, found sharper and 
sharper expiession at the later congresses. The 
European population at this time was almost 
wholly against the Sarekat Islam A certain nervous 
ness overcame them at times, especially when 
hostilities with the Chinese had taken place. The 
tone of the European press was at first in 
general contemptuous, later hostile , this brought 
about an increasingly vigorous reaction in the 
native press, which was growing very rapidly. The 
Chinese, of course, were hostile to the S. I , 
the Arabs at first were on good terms with it 
and even had a considerable share in its early 
development, but when in the beginning of 1913 
it was decided that only exceptionally could non- 
Indonesians be admitted to membership of the 
S. I , and particularly after the development of 
the S I. on piogressive lines began to hurt their 
conservatism, they withdrew. The relations between 
S I. and Bnat Utama were good although in- 
frequent, representatives were sent from both to 
their congresses, etc. 

b. In the penod that followed, the political 
element became very prominent in the 
Sar&kat Islam and relations with the other political 
parties and movements became closer. The influence 
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of the growing European radicalism made itself 
more and more felt, European parties like the 
I S D. V. (Dutch Indies Social Democratic party) 
endeavoured to gain the S. I. to their side The 
official trend of the S. I. became more radical year by 
year, but within the movement arose strong counter- 
currents. Tjakra was the representative of the legal, 
national-democratic movement; SSma c un became 
the leader of the growing left minority. This 
young man, an ardent follower of the I S. D V , 
made his first public appearance at the first national 
congress where he advocated “pSrs&t” (Dutch 
verzet, “resistance”) to the government but was 
hardly able to attiact the attention of his audience, 
yet his speech was notable enough, for he was 
the only one who had the courage to point to 
the weak points in the national movement, e g 
the lack of energy In contrast to the aristocratic 
Tjakra, he was a simple man of the people, whose 
work was distinguished by an unselfishness and 
an honesty unusual among Javanese. By the second 
congress we find him acting as president of the 
S I -Sfimarang, where European radicalism had 
the greatest following, while at the third congress 
he had become a member of the C S I (Central 
Sar&kat Islam) Tiakra had only very reluctantly 
admitted him to it but he was afraid that this man, 
who promised more to the people than he did and 
had more understanding of their needs, would try 
to gam control of the business and he thought 
that he would more easily be able to keep him 
in check as a member of the C S. I In older not 
to lose his popularity, however, he moved more 
and more from his original attitude with the result 
that the opposition of the conservative wing in- 
creased. The struggle between Tjakra and S£ma c un 
governed the development of the S. I for the next 
few years. With great skill Tjakra was repeatedly 
able to avert a split within the Sarekat Islam but 
finally circumstances became too strong for him, 
and when, at the sixth congress, the S I. was 
forced to a choice and in Tjakra’s absence drove 
S6ma c un out of the party, it was too late for the S 1 

A few details regarding the national congresses, 
where the different opinions and tendencies w r ere 
able to find clear expiession, may now be given. 

The first national congress w f as held m 
Bandung on June 17 — 24, 1916. Shortly before 
(March, 18), the C. S. I. had received official recog- 
nition and an attempt to make the west Javanese 
and Sumatran S I. branches independent of the 
C. S I. had failed. An idea of the extent of the 
S. I may be gleaned from the following figures 
There were representatives of 52 Javanese branches 
(representing 273,3 77 members), 15 Sumatran (c 
76,000), 7 Borneo (5,574), while Celebes and Bali 
each had one branch In an enthralling speech in 
which he dealt with the most important questions 
of the day, Tjakra emphasised the value of the 
name “national congress”, the S I. was to set 
itself a new goal . the land was to raise 
itself to be a nation, the S I. was to coope- 
rate in obtaining self-government for the Dutch 
Indies soon, or the native elements would be 
granted greater influence in questions of ad- 
ministration; but he gave praise to the central 
government which had now really abandoned the 
old policy and was going to take the first step 
on the path of “policy and association” (cf Snouck- 
Hurgronje, Verspr . Geschr ., iv/11. 291 — 306) with 
the promise that a council composed of European, 


native and foreign Oriental members would be 
given to the Governor-General. — There was a great 
deal talked of here and in subsequent congresses 
which the great majority of the delegates did not 
undei stand Statements such as that the “Kur’fin 
is a work of the greatest importance for socialism”, 
that the Piophet (according to a contributor to the 
Hindustan Review'} is “the father of socialism, 
the “precuisor of democracy”, show on what lines 
propagandists of European parties endeavouied to 
gain adherents for their teaching. Perhaps the most 
important work of the congress was the discussion 
of the 86 proposals made by the local S. 1 ’s, which 
usually refened to local complaints and were pu- 
blished with Tjakra’s opinion in the Utusan Hindia 
of June 15 — 16, 1916. Fiom these motions we see 
what expectations the simple country people hoped 
to realise through the S I , the desire for greater 
personal fieedom and independence was continually 
expressed at this and following conferences, it was 
not the confused political ideas of a few leaders 
that attracted the masses to the S. I but the hope 
of achieving their desires through this powerful 
oiganization , this explains why they later left the 
S I ’s so readily, when S£ma c un’s paity promised to 
furthci native interests moie than the S I had done 
The second national congress (Batavia, 
Oct 20-27, 1917, 281 motions from local branches) 
dealt with the question what attitude the S I 
should adopt to the coming “Volksraad” (on the 
organization etc of the Volksraad see /Colon talc 
Studien , Vol 1 , Oct., 1917, Ex ha Politick Nit miner , 
p 169^ ), the share that was to be given in it to 
Indonesians did not satisfy them, still less did the 
continued postponement of its opening The con- 
gress laid down a declaiation of principles 
which explains the political goal of the C S I.: 
testimony is given to the superiority of Islam but 
absolute neutrality is demanded from the authorities; 
in view of the consideiation that the majority of 
the native population lives under a state of wretched- 
ness, the C S I will always combat any supremacy 
of “sinful capitalism” (cf Kol Studien , op, cit , 
P 35 S( H' 1 in this volume is also given the pro- 
giamme of woik of the S I with notes and an 
elucidation of the political situation at this time, 
details of the piogiammes of the political parties 
of the day given by their own leaders) 

The results of the unrest in Europe were clearly 
seen at the tlnrdnational congress (Surabaya, 
Sept 20 — Oct C, 1918) The new situation created 
by the opening of the Volksraad on May 18, 1918 
(Tjakra and one other leader were the representa- 
tives of the S. I.), and the ameliorations still desired 
weie vigorously discussed. But the unrest which 
had taken possession of the native society was 
particularly discussed. Economic difficulties and the 
results of veiy successful preaching of the coming 
war against “sinful capitalism” increased the bitter- 
ness, disastrous results were soon to be seen The 
great strike at the end of 1917 and the outbreaks 
of the mob in Kudus and DSmak at the end o 
1918 formed the beginning of a social struggle, 
which went on with intervals to the end of 1924, 
whose result for the present could hardly be m 
doubt in view of the weak economic position oi 
the native population and the lack of that energy 
which alone could remove this fundamental evil. 
The organisation of the Javanese into Ptrstrikatan 
Kdnm Tam (agricultural unions) and P. K, Buruh 
(industrial unions) hfcd been in existence for some 
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years and expanded very much in the next few 
years. Their activities, which in recent years seem 
to have been supported by the Bolshevists, caanot 
be further discussed here, nor all their relations 
with the S. I. and the later S. Ra c yat (see below). 
At Christmas 1919 they were centralised by Sas- 
rakardana m the R. S. V. (revolutionary socialist 
committee of the trade unions), which split at the end 
of 1920 into a moderate committee in Djokyakarta 
and a communistic under SSma c un in SSmarang , 
these combined again after S 2 ma c un’s adventu- 
ious journey to Russia to the Trades Union 
Congress at Madiun in Sept., 1922. Their activity 
has been by no means confined to quest. ons le- 
lating to the working classes but has extended to 
the whole field of politics. 

The period between the thud and the 
fourth congiess was a time of great uniest. 
Soon aftei the third congress the revolution in 
Europe caused the formation of the so-called “radical 
concentration” (Nov. 16, 1918) of diffeient parties 
in the Volksraad including the S I. Heie their 
leaders explained the new development of the S I. 
and defended the necessity of going farther than 
was laid down in the statutes (Nov 14, Dec 5, 
cf Handelmgen van den Volksraad , 1918 — 1 91 9, 
p 175 — 185, 518 — 525), the government, which 
continued to regard the course of affairs as a 
healthy development of native society ( Kolomaal 
Vers lag van 79/9, p. 4 — 13), neveitheless sharply 
criticised the attitude of the C. S I to extremist 
movements (Dec. 2 , cf. Handelmgen etc. , p 
432 — 434) especially the assertion of the C. S I. 
that they could not assume lesponsibility for 
disturbances by local S T ’s if the government did 
not meet their repeatedly expressed wishes more 
quickly, the C. S I. was to settle the conduct of 
the movement, not the blanches, the government, 
however, again declared once more their readiness 
to co-operate with the C S I on the lines of 
their statutes — An incident which proved 
fatal for the S I was the discoveiy of a secret 
revo’utionary organisation (the so-called section 
B of the S I) in the Preanger (S W. Java), 
as a result of investigations into a case of 
armed resistance to the authorities in the de'm of 
Tjimat6m6 near Garut (July 4 — 7, 1919, cf the 
synopsis of the report of the government com- 
missioner G. A J. Hazeu in the Handelmgen van 
den Volksraad , Tweede gewone Zittmg, 1919, Bij- 
lagen, Onderwerp 10, p. 2 — 21). The relation of 
this section B to the C. S. I. and S. I. is by no 
means cleai (cf. Handelmgen der Staten-Generaal \ 
1919 — 1920, Tweede Kamer, Dec. 22, p. 1158b, 
Blumberger in the Encyclopaedic van Ned -Indie , 
Suppl , p. 15b, Kolon Verslag van 1921 , p. 6). 
Tjakra denied that either the C. S. I. or the 
local S. I.’s had anything to do with the section B 
(cf. also Handelmgen der St -G etc, p. 1153b; 
Hand . v . d. Volksraad , 1919 — 1920, p. 90 — 92, 
94, 96, 106 — no, 1 14, 21 1) In any case the 
government decided to giant no further legal re- 
cognitions unless the oaths were taken out of the 
statutes, etc. ; as they thought (probably rightly) 
that within the S. I. an anti-Dutch movement had 
become predominant (AW. Versl. van 1920 , chap. 
B, p. 5), they withdiew from the S I. the moral 
support which they had affoided it in recent 
years against the local authouties — In other 
respects also the Sar&kat Islam soon met with 
many great difficulties which crippled its external 


activities and forced it to work to strengthen 
itself internally. 

The fourth national congress (Surabaya, 
Oct 26 — Nov. 2, 1919) was mainly devoted to 
the discussion of the coming R S. V. (see above) 
and the relation of the S. I. to it and can be 
passed over here. 

The difficulties increased. The fifth national 
congress was postponed on account of a sharp 
criticism of the financial and political management 
of the C S I (by the communist Darsana m the 
Sinar Htndta of Oct 6 — 9, 1920, cf. KoL Ver- 
slag van 1921 , col 6, KoL Verslag van 1922 , 
col 9). The branches demanded an account of 
the money entrusted by them to the C. S. I. The 
first secretary of the C. S. I. was arrested m Nov., 
1920, and sentenced on account of the branch B 
affair The situation became more and more con- 
fused owing to the increasing activity of the 
other unions 

The fifth congress which was finally held 
at Djokyakarta from March 2 — 6, 1921, was 
Tjakia's last attempt to keep the control of the 
whole Javanese popular movement in the hands 
of the C S I by a compromise between the 
very diverse movements and the postponement of 
the most difficult questions for which no solution 
could be found The compromise was embodied 
in a new programme of principles in 
which (a) the fatal influence of European capital, 
which had, it was said, made slaves of the native 
population, was exposed, ( b ) Islam — which, by 
the way, demands a popular government, woik- 
men’s councils, a division of the soil and the means 
of production, makes work compulsory and pro- 
hibits anyone becoming rich through the work of 
anothei — was adopted as a basis and ( c ) the 
readiness of the S I. to international co-operation 
within the limits placed by IslSm and with main- 
tenance of its independence was emphasised. The 
difficult questions of “party discipline” was post- 
poned (whether a member of the S I could be 
also a member of another political party), which 
question the C S. I. wished to answer in the 
negative and the left wing closely allied with the 
communist party in the affirmative. Since a and c 
were wanted by the communists, and they were 
no doubt willing to take b along with the rest, 
their claim that communism was now victorious in 
the S I was intelligible. It is also easy to un- 
derstand that the struggle within the S I was 
soon lenewed, because the C S. I. would not 
allow this interpretation of the compromise (cf. 
Utusan Htrnlta of Maich 26, 1 921). The breach 
followed at the sixth national congiess (Sura 
baya, Oct 6 — 10, 1921) Tjakra was not present; he 
had been arrested in August, 1921 (because he 
was thought to have committed perjury in the 
section B affair, but he was released in April, 
1922, and pronounced not guilty in Aug, 1922). 
The deputy-chairman was not able to avert the 
decision, the principle of paity discipline was 
approved by a majority of the congress and 
SSma c un and his followeis left the S. 1 . (Oct. 8, 
1921), soon afterwards (Christmas, 1921) they 
formed themselves into a PSrsatuan S. I. or 
S. I. M 6 rah (Red S I.) with headquarters at 
SSmarang. 

t . Aftei this decision the S. I lost ground 
rapidly. The fidelity of its members disappeared 
before the attractions of the mdical party. After 
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the release of Tjakra he resumed his propaganda 
for the S. I. but with scant success. He had lost 
much of his earlier influence and he no longer 
represented the S. I. in the new Volksraad. He 
now followed a moderately progressive policy. The 
seventh national congress was held in the 
conservative centre of Madiun (Febr. 17-20, 1923). 
Tjakra again took up cultural and religious ques- 
tions, in recent years Muslim affairs had been left 
to special unions, e. g. to the Muhammadlya. 
Tjakra now became president of the first pan- 
Islamic congress (TjirSbon, Nov. I, 1922) 
which had been organised on the model of the 
“All India Muslim League”. A lively interest in 
questions of international Islam was displayed, a 
telegram of homage was sent to Mustafa KemSl 
Pasha, the Javanese attitude to the caliphate question 
was discussed In the Volksraad the S I. attached 
itself to the second radical bloc, which was 
formed on account of the legislative proposals for 
the revision of the Dutch Indies Constitution But 
its activity remained very limited. 

In contrast to the decline of the S. I was the 
rise of the radical S I Its leader, SSma c un, 
entered into relations with the Russian Soviet 
government in Moscow His activity in the trade 
unions has already been mentioned above His 
arrest was the cause of the great railway strike of 
May 8, 1923. Deported from the Dutch Indies he 
went to Holland, where he was made a member of 
the committee of the communist party as “re- 
presentative of the Indonesian popular movement” 
At the end of 1924 he was in China, with which 
country his party maintained active communication, 
especially after Sun Yat Sen’s adoption of Bol- 
shevism On May 4, 1923, the radical S. I and 
the P. K I (Indian communist party) held a joint 
congress in Bandung. The red S I was on this 
occasion given the name of Sarekat Ra c yat 
(Union of the People). Propaganda was conducted 
in close co-operation with the P K. I The S. R. 
was to be a preparatory school for the P. K. I 
and only trained pupils were to be admitted to 
the P K. I. Courses for S. R. leaders seem to 
produce brilliant propagandists in spite of the 
astounding ignorance which the newspapers talk 
of (> with truth). The S R takes no account of 
religion 5 it is “neutraal kgpada Allah” (neutral to 
Allah) The leaders m the towns are often hostile 
to religion, but in the country they are Muslims, 
there seems to be group of religious communists. 
The S. R. was continually fought by the authorities. 
Meetings were forbidden, breaches of the law re- 
lating to the free and public speaking were punished, 
communistic books etc. confiscated, inconvenient 
members of the party rendered harmless by de- 
tention for examination. Since Aug. 31, 1924, the 
campaign against them has been intensified. One 
result has been a milder attitude towards the 
moderate unions (S. I etc ). Nothing definite can 
yet be stated about the results of this campaign 
The branches of the S. I. outside Java 
arc far from being as important as the Javanese. 
The conditions were different, the soil much less 
suitable for the seed sown by the S I Since 1914 
branches of the S. I have been formed in the 
most important centres which in general have pro- 
duced a more active interest in the religious life. 
Locally there were occasional excesses But the 
enthusiasm soon cooled down. Representatives were 
sent to the national congresses m Java, who made 


known to the congress the local complaints of 
the district they represented. Later there was 
sometimes the same conflict between S. I. and S R. 
but to a far less degree than in Java. — The first 
S. I. outside Java seems to have been the S.I. 
Palfcmbang, founded Nov. 14, 1913, by Javanese. 
The influence of the S. I varied greatly according 
to local conditions. In Atjfch the situation was 
difficult about 1921 because the S. I. (often secretly 
organised) seems to have pursued anti-Dutch pro- 
paganda. In Djambi the S.I. played a part in 
the disturbances of the years 1916 and later; in 
Mmangkabau the pan-Sumatran tendency was 
stronger than the Javanese influence of the S. I. The 
action of the S.I. in the islands ofTernate and 
Ambon was important, radical tendencies were 
stiongly represented on the latter island. Finally we 
must not omit to mention that the development of the 
youthful S I was watched with the greatest interest 
from Mekka In the years 1910 and onwards there 
was a certain amount of anxiety heie because the 
Dutch government was credited with the intention 
of making the hadjdj impossible for their Indone- 
sian subjects, and, of course, on the pilgrimage 
of the “Djawa” the Mekkans depend a great deal 
for their livelihood (Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka^ 11., 
ch 4) There seems to have been a correspondence 
between the Mekkan ‘Ulama 3 and the Muslim 
authorities in Indonesia regarding the activity of 
Christian Missions; special prayers are even said 
to have been offered in the Holy Mosque for the 
Muslims of Indonesia There was therefore much 
interest in the S I At the end of 1913 a pam- 
phlet on the S. I. appeared in Mekka in Arabic 
and was afterwards translated into Malay A Mekka 
branch of the S. I. was founded (probably for 
the Indonesians living there) of the activities of 
which nothing further is known to the writer This 
is probably the only branch of the S. I. outside 
of the Dutch East Indies. 

To sum up we may say that the S. I. has played 
an important part in the development of the rela- 
tions between Holland and the Dutch Indies, and 
that its history is impoitant for the history of 
the revival of Islam and of the awakening of 
Eastern Asia The S. I is the first great inde- 
pendent expression of a want that had been felt 
among the Indonesians for several decades, their 
desire for greater freedom and more independence. 
Their leaders guided it into a radical, perhaps also 
national, direction, but the masses never under- 
stood their theories and gave most support 
to the movement which best met local 
requirements In the fifteen years of the ex- 
istence of the S 1. there has been externally a 
tremendous change in Javanese society, the causes 
of which are also to be sought in events during 
and after the World War; development internally 
began especially through the influence of the S.I. 
but naturally will progress much more slowly The 
further development of the popular movement 
among the Javanese, which is m itself important 
as a sign of the times, will also depend on many 
external factors; the degree of capability among 
the European authonties to adapt their policy to the 
slowly changing situation may be particularly decisive 
for the fuiure character of the popular movement* 
Bibliography Koloniaal Vers lag , 1913 
to 1923, Ch. C (Annual Reports on con- 
ditions in the Dutch Indies residencies), in 
the Bijlagen van het Vers lag der Handehngen 
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van de Tweede Kamer der Staten- Generaal, 
Btjlage C\ id. 1919 Ch. B. ( Stroomwgen 

onder de inlandsche Bevolking ) ; after 1923 • 
Verslag van Bestuur en Staat van Nederlandsch- 
Indie van 1922 (because the status of the Dutch 
Indies had been altered by a change in the 
Dutch Constitution, the name u Koloniaar’ Ver- 
slag had also to be altered), Ch. C passim , 
Bijlage A (official sources). 

Shorter articles on the S. I. etc. are found 
in Schalker-Muller’s Repertortum op de litera - 
tuur betreffende de Ncderlandsche Kolomen etc., 
Vierde Vervolg (1911 — 1 9 1 5), the Hague 1917, 
P- 89, 133— 142, 146, 299, 302, 309; Vijfde 
Veivolg (1916 — 1920), the Hague 1923, p. 128, 
164— 172, 183, 193, 202, 222—223, 257 
Here we may also mention* A Cabaton, la 
u Sarekat Islam ” in the R. M. M ., 1912, xxi 
348 — 365 (preceded [p 330 — 348] by an article 
by the same writer on the native press of the 
day in the Dutch Indies); Der „ Sarekat Da- 
gang Islam ” und dei Aufruhr auf Djambt , 
in the Deutsche Wochcnzeitung fur die Nieder- 
lande , Sept. 17, 1916, Bemerkcnswcrte Stro- 
mungeti in den Bataklamlen . Der S . /, in the 
Rhein . Miss, Ber ., 1917, p 25; G Simon, 
Der ^Sarikat Islam" auf Sumatra , in the Allg, 
Missionszeitschnft , 1917, xliv 123 — 125, Fr 
von Mackay, Der Mohamedaner Bund n Sare- 
kat Islam ”, in Die Islamische Welt , Febr , 
1918, cf. Der SI. in y,Ki tegsbeleuchiung" by J 
Th. P. Blumberger in the Koloniaal Weekblad , 
June 20, 1918, O J. A Collet, V evolution de 
V esprit indigene aux Indes Orientates Neerlan- 
datses in the Bull Soc. Beige d' Et col , 1920, 
xxvii. 461 — 524, 1921, xxvni I — 75 [sep 
cd., Brussels 1921] and thereon Kolon Weekblad , 
of May 12, 1921, and Kolon. Tjdschnf V, 1921, 
p 538, P. H Fromberg, De inlandsche Be- 
weging op Java , in de Gtds, 1914, N° 10 and 
II, B Alkema, De Sankat Islam , Utiecht, nd , 
J. Th P. Blumberger, De Sarekat Islam , cn 
hare beteckenis voor den Bestuursambtenaar , m 
the Kol Tijdschr ., 1919, vm . N°. 2, 3, 4, 
do , Stemmwgen en Stroomingen in de Sarekat 
Islam , the Hague 1920, do., Artikei S. I. in 
the Encyklopaedie van Ncdei landsch-Indie 2 , 111 , 
the Hague Leiden 1919, p. 694a — 703a, and Aan - 
vulftngen,p 15a — 2i b (1922), 196 s — 203 b (i924), 
C. Snouck Huigronje, Verspretde Geschrtften , 
Bonn-Leipzig 1924, lv/11. 395 — 402, 405—406, 
409 — 410, the following woik by the same 
author is very valuable foi judging the situa- 
tion at the time of the rise of the S I , although 
written rather earlier Politique Musulmane de 
la Hollande , Paris 1911, and Verspr. G esc hr , 
iv/11. 227 — 316. (C. C. Berg) 

§ARF is defined by the jurists as a contract 
of sale (baf) m which the goods to be exchanged 
are of precious metal ( thjaman ). ?arf is primarily 
money-changing, but also includes any ex- 
change of gold and silver. As the name show's 
— sarf is majdar of a verbum denominativum from 
$airaf or $arraf — the business of money-changing 
is of Aramaic origin (cf Fraenkel, Die aram. 
Fremdworter tm Arab ., p. 182 sqq.\ Lambert in 
the R E.J., 1906, ii. 29). The expiession qatf 
seems to have been first naturalised in Islam about 
the end of the first century A. H. With this is 
connected the fact that Malik b Anas in the 
Muwatfa 3 and with him fhe MSlikls mak’e a sharp 


distinction between money-changing igarf) and the 
exchange of gold for gold or silver for silver 
( muratala by weight, mubadala by measure or 
number), which the other law-schools do not do, 
only in al-Sh£fi c i ( Kitab al-Umm , ni 30) is a 
similar term, rnuwazana , once found. The legal 
principles relating to jarf which are closely con- 
nected with the laws relating to usury, are based 
on the Hadlfchi while the Kur’fin has nothing on 
the subject. They are the following: 

1) With the same kind of material (< djttns ), 
the exchange can only be made with an equal 
quantity ( tamathul ) even if the articles are different 
in quality and workmanship. With unlike materials 
(gold for silver) this lule does not hold. Coins 
debased more than half are treated as merchandise 
(as in the Talmudic law; cf. Lambert, op cit ., 
p. 32 sq ) and can be exchanged with a sur- 
plus ( mutafadtl a n ). A recompense for the making 
up of bullion into ornaments etc. is therefore pro- 
hibited as usury, while modern authorities recognise 
the value of the labour and do not consider the 
sale as $arf (Benali Fekar, p 80) 

2) Ownership in the goods must pass on either 
side before the contracting parties separate ( al - 
takabud kabl al-lafarruk) A cash payment is there- 
fore necessary ( nakd\ to the exclusion of all credit 
(which has passed into Turkish legislation, see 
below). Among the Hanafis, for example, a silver 
vessel, only part of the purchase price of which is 
paid, is common property, while among the Malikis 
and Shafi c fs such a sale is quite invalid ( batil ) 
There are also differences of opinion regarding 
the settlement of a debt. In general the rule is 
that the combination of a sarf with another legal 
matter in one agreement is not permitted 

3) The object to be exchanged cannot be dis- 
posed of befoie the ownership is acquired. 

4) No option can be reserved {khiyar al-shart ), 
on the other hand khiyar al- c aib is allowed in case 
of defects and khiyar al-nPya in purchase of bullion 
(e g ornaments) 

The jurists have also evolved subterfuges which 
make a profit possible in money-changing (al- 
Kuduri and al-Halabi at the end of the Bab\ 
Mudaivwana , vm. 126 sq ; Sachau, Muh. Recht , 
p. 281) The money-changers contemned by the 
c Ulama° — usually Jews — have been organised 
into gilds since the middle ages (Mez, Renaissance 
des Islamsy p 449, Young, Corps de droit ottoman , 
title 67, art 6 sqq ) In modem Muslim states there 
are special laws relating to money-changing (foi 
Turkey cf Young, op. cit.\ of the year 1281 = 
1861). Cf. the art. ribX. 

Bibliography The chapters on the sub- 
ject in the books on Tradition and Fikh, espe- 
cially . al-Mudawwana al-kubra , Cairo 1323, 
vm. 101 — 155 , al-Saiakhsi Kitab al-Mabsut , 
Cairo 1324, xiv I—90, Khalil b. Ishfik, Mukh- 
ta$ar , transl. Santillana, Milan 1919, 11. 186 sqq.\ 
Querry, Droit tnusulman , 1. 408 sqq , van den 
Berg, De contractu n do ut des ”, Leiden, lur. 
diss. 1868, p no— 113; Emil Cohn, Der 
Wucher , Heidelberg, phii diss. 1903, p 9 — 22, 
DimitrofF m the M.S.O.S. As, 1908, xi. 155; 
Benali Fekar, Vusure , Lyon, Thfcse de droit 
1908, p. 45^, 7 6 sqq ; F 61 ix Arin, Recherches 
his tor tques sur les operations usuraires , Paris, 
Th de droit 1909, p 60 sqq. (Heffening) 
SARI (formerly SarUI; J Marquart, Eransahr , 
p. 135; Arab. Saniya), a town m Persia, the 
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former capital of TabaristSn (M 5 zandar 3 n), 8 miles 
from the Caspian Sea, 20 from Amul. Its foundation 
is attributed to TGs, son of NCidhar, general of the 
mythical king Kai-Khusraw, because there is a 
place there called Tus 3 n. Farlburz is said to have 
taken refuge there ; the castle which he built 
could be seen at a place called Laman Dun. 
The town itself was built in the time of Farru- 
khSn the Great, ispahbadh of TabaristSn (end of 
the seventh century) by Bav, one of his nobles, 
on the site of the village of Awhar S 5 ri has several 
times been the capital of Tabanstan, — under 
the Tahinds (820 — 872) and the c Alids Hasan b. 
Zaid (254/868) and Muhammad b Zaid (270/884) 
The great mosque begun by the Amir YahyS b 
YahyS m the reign of the c Abbasid Caliph Harun 
al-Rashld was finished by Mazyar b Karin (d 
224 = 839). A building is pointed out called 
Segunbadljan “the three cupolas”, said to be the 
tomb of the three sons of Fandun, Iradj, Salm 
and Tur 

The district is not fertile and the climate un- 
healthy. Silk is the principal product. Under the 
TShinds, the canton of Sari (which extended as far 
as Tammisha) had a revenue of 1,300,000 dirhams. 

Bibliography Hamd Allah Mustawfl, 
Nuzhat al-Kultib , Gibb Mem Series, p 160 = 
transl. p. 157, Muhammad Madjdji, Zlnat al - 
Mafjalis, Tihran 1276, f 197 r , Zahir al-Dln, 
Chronique du Tabanstan , ed. Dorn, St Peters- 
burg 1850, 1 28 sqq , Ibn Isfandiyar, Hist, of 
Tabanstan , transl. Browne, Leiden 1905, p 16, 
29, 152, al-Mukaddasi, B G. A , 111 359, Ibn 
Hawkal, B.G A., 11. 271 sqq., Yakut, Muldjam , 
ed. Wustenfeld, 1 354, 409 = Barbier de Mey- 
nard, Diet, de la Perse , p 295, 383 , Le Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate , p 370, 375 

(Cl Hu art) 

SART, the “swift metre”, so named because of 
its swiftness of scansion and swiftness of appeal 
to taste (Freytag, Darstellung der arabtschen Vers - 
kunst , p 137), is the ninth in the prosody of 
the Arabs It is the first of the six metres of 
the fourth circle, which is called “the intricate’' 

( dcLirat al-muditabih) on account of its metrical 
intricacy (Palmer, Arabic Grammar , London 1874, 
p. 34 6 sqq.) The paradigm is mustaf'ilun , mustaf- 
c ilun , maf^ulatu (bis), which is rarely, if ever, 
found. According to the native system, the sarf 
is of four kinds and has seven varieties (De 
Sacy, Traite de la Prosodte des Arabes , Paris 
1831, p. 25). 

But the normal form is mustaf c ilun , mustaf- 
c ilun , fafilun. 



Mafu or fcdlun ( — ) is often used in the 
darb\ and, more rarely, mcfula or fa^tlun (^s^— ) 
in both *arud and darb , although not so com- 
monly in the latter. A further variety employed 
by later poets is the introduction of an extra syl- 
lable to the darb, thus f eft l atun (— ). 

Bibliography. Refer to the works under 
article c arUd. (J. Walker) 

al-SARI b. al-Hakam b. YOsuf al-Balkh!, 
held the office of governor and financial controller 
of Egypt from Ramad 5 n 1, 200 (April 3, 816). 
On Rabi 0 I 1, 201 (Sept. 27, 8 1 6) the troops 
openly mutinied against him and al-Ma 3 mUn was 
forced to remove al-Sarl from his post and replace 


him by SulaimSn b. GhSlib; al-Sarl was put in 
prison and SulaimGn entered upon his office on 
Tuesday, Rabi c I 4, 201 (Sept 30, 816), but was 
removed from office as early as §ha c b 5 n 1 (Feb. 
22, 817) as the result of a repeated revolt of the 
troops, and al-Sarl again appointed by al-Ma 3 mUn. 
The news of his appointment reached Egypt on 
Sha c b 5 n 12 (March 4, 817), al-Sarl was released 
from prison and entered al-Fust 5 t on the same 
day. He held office till his death on £)jum 5 d 5 1 
30, 205 (Nov. 11, 820). That al-Sarf played a 
prominent part in Egypt even before his appoint- 
ment as governor is evident also from his mention 
in the ttraz of a kiszva intended for the Ka c ba 
of the year 197 (812/13). Hls name ls also found 
on gold and copper coins of Egypt, see W. Tie- 
senhausen, Monnaies des Khalifes Orientaux , p 
188, N°. 1700 (Misr 200 A. H.), p. 193, N°. 1737 
(200 and 202 A H ), H Nutzel, Katalog d orient . 
Munzen in den Kgl Museen zn Berlin , 1. 367, 
N°. 2247 ; Isma c il Ghalib, Meskukat-i ladime-i ts- 
lamlye Katalogl , p. 188, N° 563 (Misr 200 A. h ), 
p. 387, N°. 928 (Misr 201 A. H.), N ft . 929 (Misr 
204 ah) 

Bibliography . al-Kindl, Hi tab al - Wulat , 
ed Rh Guest, Gibb Memorial Senes, vol xix , 
London 1912, p 161 — 165, 167 — 172, Abu 
’ 1 -Mahasin, Annales , ed T. G. J Juynboll, 1 , 
Leiden 1855, p. 574 — 588, al-Makrizi, K hi tat, 1. 
*78, 179, 310, al-Tabaii, ed de Goeje, 111. 1044, 
Ibn al-Athir, al- Kamil, vi. 256; E Wustenfeld, 
Die Statthalter von Agypten zur Zeit der Cha - 
hfen , 11 (Abh G IV Gott , 1875, xx. 30 — 32, 
Corpus Papyrorum Ratnen III, Series Arabica, 
ed. A. Grohmann, 1/11. 144, 145. 

(Adolf Grohmann) 

al-SARI b. MansUr, better known as Abu 
’l-SarAya, a hirer of asses who became a brigand 
as a result of a murder, and then entered the 
service of Yazid b Mazyad al-Shaibani in Armenia 
who used him and his thirty horsemen to fight 
the Khun amis (cf. the art. khurramIya). He com- 
manded the advance-guard of Harthama's army 
in the civil war between al-Amln and al-Ma 5 mun, 
remaining in the service of this general he was 
given the title of amli Permitted to go on pil- 
grimage to Mekka he distributed to his soldiers 
the 20,000 dirhams that Harthama had given him 
and got money for himself by holding to ransom 
the governors he met on his way, defeated the 
troops sent against him and entered the desert. 
Reaching Rakka, he theie met the c Alid Muham- 
mad b. Ibrahim Ibn Tabfttaba whose side he took, 
went down the Euphrates by boat while his chiei 
went by land; they reached Kufa on Djumada II 
10, 199 (Jan. 26, 815). To get rid of Ibn Taba- 
taba whose authority was greater than his and 
who had prevented him from taking the treasure 
of Zuhair b al-Musaiyib, he poisoned him (Ra- 
djab 1 (= Febr. 15) and replaced him by another 
c Alid, Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Zaid, while 
retaining effective control in his own hands. He 
struck dirhams at Kufa ( Z.D.M G., xxn. 707) and 
sent troops to seize Basia and Wasit. He appointed 
governors at Mekka and Medina. 

Harthama, who was on his way to Khuntsan, 
sent troops to al-Mad^m who defeated Abu ’ 1 -Sa- 
r 5 y 5 ’s army (ShawwSl = May/June). Besieged m 
Kfffa and feeling that his men were losing heart, 
he fled at the head of 800 horsemen (Muharram 
16, 200 = Aug. 26, 815), made for Susa, fought 
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al-Hasan b. c All al-Ma’mOnl’s troops, was defeated 
and wounded, whereupon his force melted away. 
He tried to reach his home at Ra’s al- c Ain but 
was overtaken at DjaHUa by Hamm 5 d al-Kunda- 
ghPsh who made him prisoner and brought him 
to al-Hasan b. Sahi, al-Ma 5 mun’s vizier, then to 
NahrawSn, who had him beheaded (Rabl c I, 10 = 
Oct. 18, 815); his body was hung on a gibbet 
on the bridge of Baghdad. His rebellion had lasted 
ten months. 

Btbhogr aphy' al-Tabail, cd. de Goeje, 
111. 976 sqq. , Ibn al-Athir, al-Kumil , ed. Torn- 
berg, vi. 212 sqq ,217 sqq,\ Ibn Tiktaka, Fakhri , 
ed. Derenbourg, Pans 189$, 303 = transl Amar, 
Pans 1910, p. 381 ; Ibn Khaldun, C /Azr, Bu- 
lalj 1284, 111. 242 sqq . (Cl. Huart) 

SARI al-SakatI, Abu ’l-Hasan SarI b 
Mughallis, a Sunni mystic, died at Baghdad 
on Ramadan 28, 257 (870) 01 253 (867) aged 78 
(or 98). lie was the uncle of Djunaid [q v ], teacher 
of Nun, Kharraz and Khair Nassadj, and figures 
at a later period m the classic istiad of the Uiit ka 
of the Sufis between Ma c rdf Karkhi [qv] and 
Djunaid. The latter was actually his pupil and had 
himself buried in Sari’s tomb which still exists 
at Shumz (cf. L. Massignon, Mission en Mesopo- 
tamia Cairo 1912, 11 105) But Ma c iuf can hardly 
have been the dnect teacher of San 

Sari is said to be equivalent to c /sa either as 
synonymous with Raff or by an accommodating 
inteipretation of Kui ’an xix 24, Sakafi means a j 
dealei in old iron and old clothes 

As regards doctrine, Sail was the pupil of al- 
Muhasibi [q. v ] , he insists on the reality of a 
reciprocal love uniting God to man (shawk) , he 
maintains that a true lover ought no longer to 
sufler any physical pam and says that at the Last 
Judgement the muhtbbun will have a place of 
honour above the three communities (of Moses, 
Jesus and Muhammad) Sari was attacked by Ibn 
Ilanbal for having admitted that the letters of the 
text of the Kur’an were created and for having 
neglected asceticism in the matter of food. 

Bibliography Ibn al-Djaw7i, TalbU Iblis, 
Cairo 1340, p 180, 197, Farid al-Din c Attar, 
Tadhkira , ed. Nicholson, 1. 274 — 284, al-DjSml, 
Nafahat al-Utis , ed Lees, p 59 — 60, Ma c sOm 
c Ali ^hah, Tarasik al-Haktfik , lith. ed. Tihran, 
11 166 — 173. (L Massignon) 

SARI C ABD ALLAH EFENDI, Ottoman poet 
and man of letters, was the son of Saiyid Mu- 
hammad, a prince of the Maghrib who had fled 
to Constantinople in the reign of Sultan Ahmad 
I, and had married the daughter of Muhammad 
Pagha, brothei of the Grand Viziei Khalil Pasha 
He was brought up by the latter, who had entrusted 
his education to Shaikh Mahmud of Scutari, ac- 
companied him as tadhkn edjt (“editor”) when 
during his second vizierate he was given the com- 
mand of the troops in the Persian campaign, was 
appointed raHs al-kuttab m 1037 (1627/28) in 
place of Muhammad Efendi who had just died 
and was dismissed at the same time as his pation. 
On the latter’s death he was appointed refis of 
the imperial nkab in 1047 (1637/38), accompanied 
Murad IV to Baghdad and then became rcfls al- 
kuttab for the second time He filled other offices 
till 1065 (1655) when he retired from public life, 
he died in 1071 (1660/61) He wrote a com- 
mentary in Turkish on the fust volume of the 
Ma&nawi of Djalal al-Dln al-Rilml, ancf composed 


sar! saltIk dede 


several original works, some moral like the Na - 
l that al-Muluk and the ThamarUt al-Kulub and 
others mystical like the Durra , the Qiawhara and 
the Maslik al-Uzh$hak, and a collection of 141 
official documents entitled Dustur al-In$hc ? , as 
well as verses and songs under the takhallu$ of 
c AbdI His tomb is in the cemetery of Mal-tepe 
outside the Top-Kapu (Gate of St. Romanus) at 
Constantinople (Gib! , Ottoman Poetry , iv. 79). 

Bibliography' Sami Bey Frasherl, Kamus 
al-A c lam, iv 2916; J. von Hammer, Geschichte 
der ostnantschen Dichtkunst , 111 482. 

(Cl. Huart) 

§AR! Kt)RZ, also Sar! Kerez, an Ottoman 
jurist and military judge. His proper name 
was Nnr ai-Dln and he was born in the district 
of Karasi, his father’s name being Yusuf. After 
studying under famous teachers, including Kodja 
Sin 5 n Pasha, he entered upon a legal career, 
becoming professor ( muderrts), later “guardian” 
(sahn) and finally in 917 (1511/1512) kadi of 
Stambul Sultan Bayazid II employed him on 
various affairs of state, foi example on a mission 
to Prince Selim (cf. J von Hammer, Gesch . des 
osmanischen Reiches , 11 353, and Die osm. Chro- 
ntk des Rustem Paseha, ed by L. Forrer, Leip- 
zig 1923, p. 28 sq ., also G O.R , 11 371) In 919 
(15 1 3/1 5 14) in the reign of Selim I he was ap- 
pointed military judge (kadl- c asker) of Anatolia 
and m 921 (1515/1516) of Rumelia. Next year 
he was dismissed and became again “guardian”, 
about 926 (1619/1620) he became kadi of Stam 
bul for a second time (cf Leunclavius, Hist 
Musulm ., p 613, 30, and F Gicse, An. Chr , p 
13°, 23) In 928 (1521/1522, according to othei 
sources 929 = 1522/1523) he died in Stambu 1 
wheie he was buried in a mosque which he had 
built. He lived not fai from the mesdjid whicl 
beais his name (cf. Hadlkat al-Djawamf , 1. 133x7 
G O R , ix 72, N° 280) , one quarter of Stam 
bul is still called Sary guzel after him (a ghalat- 
meshkur , which has arisen from Sar? Kurz whicl 
came in time to be misunderstood , on the nami 
see Sirri Pasha, Ghalatat-i mefhhuj <r, Stambul, secom 
ed , s. v. Sari guzel, and J II Mordtmann m De t 
Isla-m , xiv 155). On his son Mehmed cf c Ata 3 i 
suppl to the Shako? ik, p 265 , on his son-in-lav 
Sman al-Din Yusuf of Sonsa, famous as a com 
mentator, cf. Hadjdji Khalifa, Fedhlike , 1 309 
Hadikat al- Dj aioamf, 1 134, Sidjill-i c Othmant 
111. 108. 

Sar? Kiirz wrote on Fikh and left a numbei 
of ivorks, a list of which is given in Hadjdji Khalifa 
Kashf al-Zunun , ed. Fliigel, under N° 7119 

Btb l togj aphy TashkopruzSde, §hak<?tl 
al-Nifmantya , Turk transl by al-Medjdi, p 
314 <q , Stambul 1269, Sutjill-i c Othmam , iv 
581, Sami, Kamus al-A c lam , p 2816x7. (or 
the forms of the name). (Branz Babinger) 
§ARl SALTlK DEDE, a Tuikish dervisl 
and Bek t a§h i **aint. He was a contemporar) 
of Hadjdji Bektash [q. v.] in whose legendar) 
biogiaphy (cf his widely spread lVilayet-nama)\it 
pla>s, an important role and of whom he is said tc 
have been a disciple, and came, like many dervishe< 
of Anatolia at that time, from Bukhara. His rea 
name is said to have been Mehined (Mehmec 
Bukhari in Ewhya Celebi, Siyahetname , ii. 134 

s 6) Practically nothing is known of his life am 

career Accordirg to the O ghuzname in the extrac 
in Seiyid Lokm&p, in 662 (1263/64) he led 1 
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large body of people (10,000 — 12,000), said to 
have been Anatolian Turkomans, who settled on 
the western coast of the Black Sea m Dobrudjan 
Tartary, especially around Baba Daghi. The reason 
for this migration is unknown; it is perhaps 
connected with the advance of HQlSgu (cf. Der 
Islam , xi. 24) Apart from the Oghuzname (cf. J. 
J. W. Lagus, Seid Locmam ex Itbro TUrctco qut 
Oghuzname inscribitur excerpta , Helsingfors 1854, 
and G. Fliigel, Die arab.,pers. und turk. Handschr. 
der fVterter Hofbtbl ., 11. 225) there are no con- 
temporary reports and the possible Byznntine 
sources are also silent (e g Pachymeres, Nicephoros 
Greg., Georg. Akropolita; cf, however, J. J. W. 
Lagus, op . at., p. 30 sqq ) It seems, however, that 
older accounts once existed but have now been 
lost. For example, according to EwliyS Celebi 
[q. v.], YazYdji-oghlu Mehmed Celebi (d. 854 = 
1450) wrote a risala on Sart Salttk and Ken c 5 n 
Pasha, some time governor of Oczakow, composed 
a SaltlknSme of 40 hurras a (cf. Ewliya, op. cit ., 
111. 366, and thereon Vas. Dmitr. Smirnov, Ocerk 
istorti tureckoj literaturX in Korsh, Vseobshlaja 
istortja hteratur , St. Petersburg 1891, where 
extracts are given from a SaltXkname). EwliyS, 
who seems to have had access to one of these 
sources now lost, says that Sarf Salttk lived in 
Arpa Cukuru, Slwas and Tokat before he migrated 
to Bessarabia There he is described as c ad/am, 
which would be in accordance with Ewliya’s state- 
ment elsewhere (1 659)* a purifier ( tahir ) from the 
c Ir2k”. The earliest notice of Sart Salttk is given 
by Ibn Battnta (11 416) who visited about a 
generation after his death his sanctuary at “Baba 
SaltuV” (the site of which, however, cannot even 
approximately be defined) and very briefly tells of 
the saint’s miracles ( manakib ) The fact that Ibn 
Battuta is obviously not able to give anything re- 
liable about §art Salttk who died barely 50 years 
before raises legitimate doubts regarding either the 
Arab traveller’s statements or the historicalness of 
the saint. The fact is that traits and miracles are 
ascribed to him which are reported of Byzantine 
saints, and that Sart Salttk is confused with Byzantine 
saints. The legend given by Ewliya of Sar? Salttk is 
remarkable and probably isolated According to it, 
the wonder-worker gave his disciples the order to 
bury his body after his death in 6 or 7 coffins 
m remote towns of infidel lands, “so that igno- 
rance where the body really is will produce every- 
where a pilgrimage of Muslims and from the pil- 
grimage will result the incorporation of these 
lands into the kingdom of Islam” (cf. J. von 
Hammer, G. O. A*., vni 354 sq , following Ewliya 
Celebi, op. ctt , m. 133 sq.). According to Ewliya, 
coffins were therefore taken to Baba Eskisi, Baba 
Daghi, Kaliakra, Buzeu (Rumania) and even to 
Danzig The conversion of the Lipka Tatars to 
IslSm is ascribed to Sart Salttk. Christian saints 
are repeatedly identified with the Turkish saint 
and still more numerous are the places m the 
Balkans associated with the latter. In Kaliakra 
(Kilghra) Sart §alttk appears as a dragon-slayer, 
who liberates an imprisoned Christian princess (cf. 
EwliyS, n. 137 sq.\ C. J. Jirefcek, Das Fursten - 
thum Bulganen , Vienna 1890, p.536; J. v. Ham- 
mer, Rumeh und Bosna , Vienna 1812, p. 27; 
Archaol.-tpigraphische Mitteilungen , 1886, x. 188 sq.\ 
Z.D.M. G ., 1922, lxxvi. 155), and EwliyS himself 
brings §arf Salttk into connection with St. Nicolas 
(Sveti Nikola; cf. op. cit , ii. 137). There are other 


sanctuaries or tombs of Sart Salttk in Kroja (cf. 
Wtssenschaftl. Mitteilungen aus Bosnien , vii. 60; 
Ippen, Skutari, p. 71 sqq . ; A. Degrand, Souvenirs 
de la Haute-Albanie , Paris 1901 , p. 223 sqq., 236 
sqq.), in Adrianople (EwliyS, ni. 481 sq ), Corfu, 
where he is associated with St. Spyridon (Spiridion) 
(cf. Sami Bey Frasheil [an Albanian’], Kamus 
al-A c lam , p. 2916), in Blagay at Mostar (cf. Sacir 
Sikiri6, Dervisk/ostorok is szent sirok Boszmaban 
in the Tiirdn , Budapest 1918, p 605^., lacking 
in EwliyS (vi. 474, so probably a legend of later 
invention’), in Chass, a place between Kroja and 
Djakova, where his alleged tomb is shown (cf. 
F. W. Hasluck, in the Annual of the British 
School at Athens , xxi. 122, note 3), in the Greek 
monastery of St. Naum (Sveti Naum) on the south 
shore of Lake Ohnda (cf. SSml Bey Frasherl, op. 
cit.). Sart Salttk once becomes St. George, also 
Elias, then St. Simeon and finally “Kara Konjolos” 
(’ , cf. EvlyS, Travels , ed. J. von Hammer, 1. 161, 
not in the Stambul printed text) and he thus be- 
comes one of the most remarkable features in the 
mingling of Muslim and Christian beliefs. The 
principal sanctuary of Sart Salttk is, however, at 
Baba Daghi (cf. Ibn Battuta, op. cit , Ewliya, 111. 
368 sq.) It was built by Sultan BSyazId II, the 
Walt , as a place of pilgrimage to which SultSn 
SulaimSn aftei wards made a pilgrimage (cf. His tot re 
de la campagne de Mohacz par Hemal Pacha Zadeh , 
ed. M. Pavet de Couiteille, Paris 1859, p. %osqq ,177, 
J. v Hammer, G. O. R , 111. 202). Sart Salttk finally 
appears as Pir of the gild of Boza&iler , the 
makers of boza (millet-spirit) (cf EwliyS, i. 659, 
wheie Sart Salttk is described as disciple [khalifa] 
of Ahmed Yesewl). Whether SSn Salt6 in Al. Jaba, 
Recueil de notices et reals kourdes , St. Petersburg 
i860, p. 94 sqq , is identical with oui Sart Salttk need 
not be discussed here In later Ottoman literature, 
Sart Salttk occasionally plays a part, for example 
m the Khamsa “fiver” of New c Iz 5 de c Ata 5 I (d. 
1044=1634, cf J von Hammer, Gesch. der os - 
mamschen Dichtkunst, 111 281) The half historical, 
half legendary figure of Sart Salttk Dede demands 
a thorough investigation. One thing is certain, that 
it is closely connected with the Bektashi move- 
ment, in the region of expansion of which in the 
Balkans Sart Salttk enjoys the greatest esteem. So 
long as the history of the c Alid sectarians ( c Alezvi ) 
m south-eastern Europe is as obscure as at pre- 
sent, only vague statements can be made regarding 
Sart Salttk Dede 

Bibliography (in addition to works quoted 
above) I. K Dimitroff in vol. x. of the Spisanie 
na Bulgarskata Akademija na naukite, Sofia 1915, 
on the Tuikoman immigrants into theDobrudja, 

F. W Hasluck in the Annual of the British 
School at Athens , 1912 — 13, xix 203 sqq , xx. 
108; A. Degrand, Souvenirs de la Haute-Albanie, 
Paris 1901, p. 236 sqq. (legend of §art Salttk); 
Grenard in the J.A , 1900, xv. 5 sqq ; KoprtiliizSde 
Mehmed Fu’ad, Turk edcbiyatmda ilk mutesaiu- 
wifler , Stambul 1918 (= 1922), p 23 sqq., 126, 
284, 312 (from EwliyS); Sa c d al-Dlo, Ta$ at - 
Tawarlkh, ii 44, 6; c AlI, Kunh al-Akhb^r (in 
the unprinted part of the work); J. v. Hammer, 

G. O.R., 1. 122, 11 143, in. 202, 799, vni. 354; 

do., Gesch. der osmamschen Dichtkunst, 11. 259, 
note 2. (Franz Babinger) 

SAR-I PUL, “the head of the bridge'’, called 

by Arab geographers Ra 3 s al-Kantara, is a town ot 
Afghan TurkistSn situated *in 36° 20' N. Lat. and 65° 
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40' E. Long, on the Ab-i Safld fiom the bridge over 
which it takes its name. It is not to be confused 
with a village near Samarkand or a quarter of 
Nl&hSpUr, both of the same name, each of which 
is historically as important as the Afghan town. 
Between the northern spurs of the Paropamisus 
and the sands to the south of the Oxus, in a fer- 
tile tract well watered by streams fiom the moun- 
tains, but proverbially unhealthy, lay four Uzbeg 
Khanates or petty pnncipahties, Ak£a, §hibargh2n, 
Maimana and Sar-i pul with AndkhUI (Andkhud), 
the independence of which has been destroyed by 
the Duirani and Barakzat Amirs of Afghanistan. 
Of these principalities Sar-i pul was the last to 
succumb to the ruler of Kabul. In 1865 the troops 
stationed there revolted against the Amir Shir 
c AlI, but the mutiny was suppressed by c Abd al- 
RahmSn Khan, who eventually succeeded as Amii, 
not long afterwaids Sar-i pul lost the last 
vestiges of its independence, but the former geo- 
graphical and political divisions of the piincipah- 
ties are preset ved and theii Uzbeg inhabitants 
are exempt fiom liability to military service. 

Btbltogtaphy. Y 5 l<:ut, Mitdjam al-Buldan , 
ed. Wiistenfeld, Shaiaf al-Din C A 1 I Yazdl, Zafar- 
Nama , Bibliotheca Indica Series of A. S. B , 
Calcutta 1888, H. Keane, Asia , ed. Temple, 
London 1882 (T. W. Haig) 

SARIK (a.) “thief”. Muslim legal theory dis- 
tinguishes between al-strka al-sughra (theft) and 
al-sirka al-kubra (highway lobbery or brigandage) 
1) Theft ( strka ) is punished by cutting off 
the hand, according to Sura v. 42 This was an 
innovation of the Piophet’s, but, accoiding to the 
Awcfil literatuie, this had already been intioduced 
m the days of paganism by Walld b Mughiia 
(Noldeke-Schwally, Gesch . d. Qorans, l 230). This 
method of punishment may be of Peisian origin 
(cf. Lett)e de Tansar , ed Darmesteter in the J, A , 
1894, Series 9, 111 220 sq , 525 sq ., Sad Dar 
64,5 = Sacred books of the East , xxiv. 327). 
In pre-Muhammadan Arabia theft from a fellow- 
tribesman or from a guest was alone considered 
despicable, but no punishment was prescribed for 
it, the person had himself to see how he could 
regain his property (Jacob, Beduitienleben 2 , p 217 
sq ; cf. Burckhardt, Bemerkungen uber die Bedui - 
nen^ Weimar 1831, p. 127 sqq , 261 sqq .) In the 
beginning of the first century A. H the right or 
left hand was cut off, there was no fixed rule. 
The Kui 3 fin leaves the point obscure and one 
tradition says that Abu Bakr ordeied the left hand 
to be cut off ( Muwat{a\ Sttka , b&b 4; al-Shgfi c i, 
Kitab al-Umm , vi. 117). Cf. the vanant of Sura 
v. 42: aimanahuma , tiansmitted by Ibn Mas c ud 
According to the teaching of the Ful^aha 5 , the 
thief’s right hand is cut off (for a second crime 
the left foot, then the left hand, then the right 
foot) and at the wrist, the stump is held in hot 
oil or fire to stop the bleeding. The Hanafis and 
Zaidls, however, put the culprit into prison at his 
third crime, which the §h 5 fi c Is and Malikis only 
do aftei his fifth. The Sh^Is inflict imprisonment 
for the third offence and death for the fourth. 
The punishment was inflicted m public; the thief 
was frequently led round the town seated back- 
wards on an ass with the limb cut off hung round 
his neck (cf. Ibn Mfidja, Hudud % bab 22; Rescher, 
Studien uber den Inhalt von 1001 Nacht , in /r/., 
1919, ix. 68 sqq). Punishment could not be in- 
flicted in cases of pregnancy, severe ’illness or 


when the weather was very cold or very hot. It 
is a hadd punishment, as a right of God ( hakk 
Allah) is violated by theft. But at the beginning 
of the second century A. H. mutilation is still con- 
trasted with the hadd punishment (al-Mas c udI, 
Murud}^ vi. 28). But as the rights of the 
owner are also injured ( hakk adamt) the thief 
is bound to make reparation. If the article stolen 
has disappeared, he is kept under arrest (not so 
according to Abu Hanlfa). The Caliph c Umar is 
said always to have condemned the thief to return 
double the value (cf. Roman law: Justinian, In - 
stit., 4i 5)* 

The jurists define theft for which the hadd 
punishment is prescribed as the clandestine removal 
of legally recognised property (mol) m 
the safe keeping ( hirz ) of another of a 
definite minimum value ( m$db ; among the 
Hanafis and Zaidls ten dirhams, among the Malikls, 
ShafLls and Shi'ls x / 4 dinar or 3 dirhams) to which 
the thief has no right of ownership; it is 
so distinguished fiom usurpation ( ghasb) and con- 
fiscation ( khiydna ) By hirz is meant guarding by 
a watchman or by the nature of the place (e. g. a 
piivate house) Thus theft from a building acces- 
sible to the public (e. g. shops by day, baths ) is 
not liable to the hadd punishment. This is further 
only applied to one who 1) has attained his ma- 
jority ( baligh , q. v.), 2) is compos mentis Qakil) 
and 3) has the intention (nlya) of stealing ( animus 
furandi ), 1 e is not acting under compulsion 
( mukhtar ) No distinction is made between free- 
man or slave, male or female. The punishment 
is not applied in case of thefts between husband 
and wife and near relatives nor in the case of a 
slave robbing his master or a guest his host. Views 
are divided on *he question of the punishment 
of the dhimmi and the alien ( mustcfmtn ) with the 
hadd , and on the punishment of accomplices and 
accessories, m any case the total divided among 
them must reach the ?itsab for each of the thieves. 
It is not theft to take aiticles of trifling value 
(wood, watei, wild game) and things which quickly 
go to waste (fresh fruit , meat and milk) , or 
articles in which the sharta does not recognise 
private ownership or things which are not legi- 
timate articles of commerce ( tnal ), like freeborn 
children, wine, pigs, dogs, chess-sets, musical in- 
struments, golden crosses — the theft of a full 
grown slave is considered ghasb — or articles m 
which the thief already has a share (booty, state 
treasure, wakf , common good to the value of the 
share), also copies of the Kur ? an and books (except 
account books) as it is assumed the thief only 
desires to obtain the contents The conception of 
literary theft is unknown to the Filjih. 

The charge can be made by the owner and 
legitimate possessor (or depository) but not by a 
second thief. The legal inquiry has to be conducted 
m the presence of the peison robbed. For proof 
two male witnesses are necessary 01 a con- 
fession ( ikrar\ q. v.) which can, however, be with- 
drawn It is recommended to plead not guilty if 
at all possible (cf. the art. adhAb). If the thief, 
however, has given back the article stolen before 
the charge is made, he is immune from punishment, 
(cf. SQra v. 43) 

2) Highway robbery or robbery with violence 
(1 muharaba , al-(arik) occurs when anyone who 

can be dangerous to travellers falls upon them and 
robs them when distant from any possible help 
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or when someone enters a house, armed, with the 
intention of robbing (cf. Roman Law: Justinian, 
Novellae , 134, Ch. 13). The Sbl c Is consider any 
armed attack even m inhabited places as highway 
robbery. The same regulations hold regarding the 
person and the object as above, especially the 
niqdb. On the authority of SQra v. 37 sq.. the 
culprit is liable to the following hadd punishments. 
If a man has committed a robbery which is 
practically a theft to be punished with hadd his 
right hand and left foot are cut off (the next time, 
the left hand and the right foot) If, however, he 
has robbed and lulled, he is put to death in keeping 
with right of reprisal (ktfds) and his body publicly 
exposed for three days on a cross 01 m some othei 
way. The punishment of death is here considered 
a hakk Allah', the payment of blood-money ( diya ) 
is therefore out of the question. If the criminal 
lepents, however, before he is taken, the hadd 
punishment is omitted, but the claim of the person 
robbed of the article for compensation and the 
talio remain. All accomplices are punished in the 
same way, if one of them cannot be held responsible 
for his actions, the hadd punishment cannot be 
inflicted on any. 

All these laws hold only for the hadd punish- 
ment which the judge can only inflict when all 
conditions are fulfilled. In all other cases the thief 
is punished with ta c ztr [q.v.] and condemned to 
restore the article or to make reparation. It is the 
same with the thief who comes secretly but goes 
away openly ( mukhtahs ) or the robber who falls 
upon someone and robs him at a place where help 
is available ( muntahtb ) Special law’s were therefoie 
frequently passed in Muslim states to supplement 
the shat Fa, in Turkey, for example, by Mehmed II 
( Mitteilungen zur Osm. Gesch , 1. [1921], p. 21, 
35), Sulaiman II (v. Hamraei, Staatsverfassung , 1. 
147 sq ), Mehmed IV and c Abd al-Madjid These 
laws endeavour more and more to leplace the 
hadd punishment by fines and corporal punishment. 
The Turkish criminal code of 1858 still only re- 
cognises fines and imprisonment for theft although 
the $har?a was not officially abolished thereby 
(cf. the art mejjjelle). The code of punishment 
laid down in the §harfa still at the present day 
holds only in Persia and Afghanistan and the Yemen 
Bibliography' The sections Kitdb al-Sirla 
and Kitdb Kaf al-Taiik in the A^-woiks; also 
Krcsmdnk, Beitrage zur Bdeuchtutig des islamt - 
ttschen Strafrechts in the Z. D. M.G , 1 904, Ivin. 
324 sqq , 566 sqq . ; Juynboll, Handbuch des is - 
lamtschen Gesetzes , p. 305 sq , Sachau, Muh 
Recht , p. 825 sqq.', van den Berg, Begtnselen 
van het Moham . Recht 3 , Batavia 1883, p 189 sq. 
(cf. thereon Snouck Hurgronje, Verspr. Geschnften , 
Bonn 1923, 11. 196 sq Keyzer, Het mohammed. 
Strajregt , VGravenhage 1857, p. II sq.. 10 1 sq , 
161 sq. * Sommario del dint to malechita di Halil , 
transl. Santillana., 11. Milan 1919, p. 724 sqq.\ 
Querry, Droit musulntan , 11. (1872), p. 514^.; 
Tornauw, Moslem. Recht , Leipzig 1855, p. 236; 
Heffening, Islam. Fremdenrecht , Hanover 1925, 
§ 15, 28 sq.\ Das turkische Strafgesetzbuch von 
i8j8 mit Novelle von /?//, transl. E. Nord, 
Berlin 1912, Art. 62 sqq. and 216 sqq. ; Young, 
Corps de droit ottoman , vii. (1906); van den 
Berg, Straf recht der Turkei in Die Strafgesetz - 
gebung der Gegenwart , ed. Fr. van Liszt, 1. 
(1894), p. 710 sqq.', Jaenecke, Grundprobleme des 
lurk . Strafrechts , Berlin 1918. (Heffening) 


SARIRA. [See ZXbag.] 

SARLlYA, the name of a sect in 
Northern Mesopotamia to the south ot 
Mosul. This sect is also a kind of tribe called 
Sarlis and lives in six villages, foui of which lie 
on the right bank and two on the left of the Great 
Zab, not far from its junction with the Tigris. 
The puncipal village, where the chief lives, is 
called Warsak, and lies on the right bank; the 
largest village on the left bank is Sefiye. 

The Sarlis, like the other sects found in Meso- 
potamia (Yazidls, Shabaks, BadjuiSn), are very 
uncommunicative with regard to their belief and 
religious practices, so that the other inhabitants 
of the country attubute abommable rites to them 
and allege that they have a kind of secret language 
of their own. In al-Mashnq, 1902, v. 577 sqq., 
Ptre Anastase gives some notes on the Sarlis (and 
also on the sects of Badjuran and the Shabaks) 
which he obtained from an individual in Mosul. 
According to him, their language is a mixture of 
Kurdish, Persian and Turkish As to leligion, they 
are monotheists, believing in certain prophets, in 
paradise and hell. They neither fast nor pray. 1 bey 
believe that their chief has the power to sell 
terntory in paradise For this purpose he visits 
all the villages at harvest time, and every Sarli 
is allowed to purchase as much dhti d c as he can 
pay for. the price of a dhtrl f is never less than 
a quarter of a medjidfye. Credit is not granted. 
The chief gives a receipt which shows how much 
qlhirlif an individual has acquired This receipt is 
put in the pocket of the dead man so that he can 
present it to Ridwan, the guardian of Paradise. 
The Sarlis have also a feast-day once m every 
lunar year which consists in the consumption of 
a repast at which the chief presides, and to which 
every one contributes a cock boiled with rice or 
wheat. After this meal, called aklat al-mahabba , 
the lights are said to be extinguished and orgies 
of promiscuity to take place. The head of the 
community is succeeded at his death by his un- 
man led son, he is forbidden to shave his beard 
or his moustache. The Saills are polygamous They 
are said to have a sacred book written in Persian. 

These statements should be taken with con- 
siderable reserve The Sarlis themselves say that 
they are simply Kuids and belonged originally to 
the Kake Kuids who have some villages near 
Kirkuk But the Kake Kurds also have a mysterious 
reputation A characteristic feature noticed in one 
of the Sarli villages (Sefiye) is an ornament with 
triangular holes in the walls of the principal 
buildings of the village. 

The Sarlis have the reputation of being good 
farmers. Their anthropological type is the same as 
that of the Kurds, as P&re Anastase points out. 
It is only their religious beliefs that have been 
influenced by ultra-ShI c a and ancient Persian ideas. 
Like the Yazidls they have Muslim names; their 
present chief is called Taha Kota or Mulla T5ha. 

Bibliography'. W. R Hay, Two Years 
m Kurdistan, I ondon 1921, p. 93, 94; Pere 
Anastase’s article is entitled Tafkihat al-aihhdn 
fl taf-iif thalathati adydn\ Cuinet, La Turquie 
d'Aste, Paris 1894^ (J. H. Kramers) 

SARPUL-I ZOHAB (“bridgehead of ZohSb* 1 ), 
a place on the way to Zagros on the 
great Baghdad-KirmSnshah road, taking its name 
from the stone bridge of two arches over the 
river Alwand, a tributary* on the left bank of the 
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DiySla. Sarpul now consists simply of a little fort 
(kUr-fabatta = “arsenal”) in which the governor of 
Zohab lives (the post is regularly filled by the 
chief of the tribe of GQran), a caravanserai, a 
garden of cypiess and about 40 houses. The old 
town of Zohab about 4 hours to the noith is 
now in ruins. To the east behind the cliffs of 
IlazSr-Djarib lies the little canton of Beshiwe 
(Kurdish = “below”) in a corridor running round 
the foot of Zagros giving access to the famous 
col of Pa-Tfik on the slope of which is the Sa- 
sanian edifice called Tak-i Gura. In the west the 
heights of Mel-i Ya c kub separate the verdant 
plain of Saipul from that of Kasi-i Shlrln [q. v.]. 
Sarpul is the natural halting place for thousands 
of Persian pilgrims going to the c atabnt (Karbala 3 
and othei Shi c a sanctuaries) When the pilgrimage 
season is at its height (in autumn and winter), a 
hundred tents may be seen near the budge. They 
belong to the Kurdish gipsy tribe of Sazmani 
(Fiudj) the women of winch are professional 
dancers and singers noted for their light morals. 

Sarpul corresponds to the site of the ancient 
Khaim anu of the Assyrians, HulwSn [q.v.] of the 
Arabs. The earlier name survived as the Kurdish 
name of the Alwand 1. e. Halawan. Tiaces of the 
old town aie found mainly on the left bank (Pai- 
pul) where the land is level and beautiful. 

Sarpul is noted foi its antiquities, 1) the bas- 
relief and Pahlavi inscription on the cliff on 
the light bank of the Alwand, 2) three steles 
on the cliffs of Hazar-Djarlb (on the left bank) 
of which two are Sasanian (Parthian?) and the 
third represents Anu-Banim, king of the Lulubi, 
3) two miles away to the south of Hazar-Djarib 
is the Achaemenid tomb cut out of the rock and 
venerated at the present day under the name of 
Dukan-i Difad (Da 3 ad’s workshop) by the AI1I-1 
Hakk (see the art c alI ilahI, q v) who have a 
cemetery at the foot of the rock 

Bibliography H. Rawhnson, J R.G S , 
1839, ix 39, Ritter, Eidkunde , ix , Berlin 1840, 
p. 460, J. F. Jones, Memons in Selections 
from the 1 ecords of the Bombay Government , 
xlin., New Series, p 150, Cinkov, Putevoi 
Journal , St Pctersbuig 1875, p. 313 and pas- 
sim, J. P Fertuer, Voyages en Peise, Pans i860, 
1. 29, de Morgan, Miss suent , 11, Etudes 
geogr ., Pans 1895, p. 106; iv., Recherches ar - 
cheol., part 1, Pans 1896, p. 149 — 1 7 1 (plates 
vn. and xn give detailed sketches of the lo- 
cality)^ Aubin, La Perse d'aujourd'hui, Paris 
1908, p. 348, Sarre-Herzfeld, Iranische Eels - 
reliefs , Beilin 1910, p. 61; Herzfeld, Am Tor 
von Asien , Berlin 1920. (V. MlNORSKY) 

SART, originally an old Turkish word for 
“merchant” * it is used with this meaning in the 
Kudatku-Bilik (quotations in Radloff, Versuch eintfi 
Worterbuches der Tuik Dialecte , iv. 335) and by 
Mahmud Kashgh^ri (e. g. 1. 286). In the Uighur 
tianslation (from the Chinese, of the Saddharma 
pundarika the Sanskrit woid sdrthavdha or sar - 
thalaha “caravan-leader” is translated sartpau\ 
this word is explained as the “senior merchant” 
satlkct ulughi). Radloff therefore concludes that 
Turk, sart is an Indian loan-word (A Man-si-in 
Pusar , Bibl. Buddh ., St. Petersburg 1911, xiv. 
p. 37)* When the Iranians of Central Asia had 
secured control of the trade with the nomad 
peoples, the word sart became used by the Tuiks 
and Mongols as the name pf a people with the 
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same meaning as Tdfaik (Ta$ik). Rashid al-Dln 
(ed. Berezin, Trudi vozt otd. Arkh> Obshc vn. 14 1) 
says that the prince of the (Muslim) Karlufc:, Arslan 
Khan, when he submitted to the Mongols was 
called “sartaktai”, i.e. “tadjifc”, by them The form 
of the name of the people here is Sartak: the 
tai was added by the Mongols to the name to 
signify a male member of a people (op. cit ., p. 65). 
As this example shows, the Sartaktai to the Mongols 
were not so much people of a definite nationality 
and language (the Karluk were of course a Turkish 
people) as adherents of a definite type of culture, 
the Perso- Muhammadan The Sartalctai seems to 
have come to the Mongols not only as a merchant 
but also as a bearer of civilisation and especially 
as an expert in irrigation: this seems to be the 
only explanation of the Mongol legends of the 
hero Sartaktai, and the wonderful canals, bridges 
and dams which he built (J. N Potanin, Ocerkt 
sever o-za padnoi Hongolu , St. Petersbuig 1881/83, 
iv 285/6) Alongside of “Sartaktai” we find Sar~ 
taul used in the same meaning a word obviously 
derived irom the same root (e g. Rashid al-Dln, 
ed Blochet, p 541, s ). In the Arabic-Mongol 
glossal y published by Melioransky, sar taul is ex- 
plained as al-muslimun (Zap xv. 75 mfia). On 
the other hand in Turkist&n in the Mongol period, 
we find “Sart” opposed to “Turk”, apparently only 
because of the difference of language , cf. especially 
the description of Farghana, m Babur, ed. Beveridge, 
f 26 on Andldjan, Hi tusk dur , f. 36 on Mar g hinan 
ill Sart tier. A Samoilovit, A f gainst an . Moscow 
1924, p. 103 sq , calls attention to another passage 
in Babfir (f. 13 1 a ” b ), where a distinction seems 
to be made between Sart and Tadjik, it is said 
that the population of the town of Kabul and 
several villages consists of “Sart”, while m other 
villages and wilayets live othei people including 
the Tadjik. The language of the Sart is often op- 
posed to the language of the Tuik by Nur c Ali 
Shir Nawa 3 i, cf. e g the quotation from his Ma&alts 
al-NafuPts in the dictionary of Shaikh Sulaiman 
in L Budagow, SravontePmy slovae turccks-ta - 
Idi skikh nai l eciy , 1. 612 and especially the whole 
of the Mukdkamat al-lu gha tain , where Persian as 
Fais till or Sar-tili is contrasted with Turkish 
(Khohand edition, n. d. eg p. 19 Sart turk tth 
bile nazrn aitkandeh fa$ih turkler). 

After the conquest of Turkistan by the Ozbeg 
the contrast between the Ozbeg and the subject 
native population must have at times been felt 
more strongly than the conti ast between Turk and 
Tadjik (01 S5rt). The Ozbeg in Khiwa are very 
frequently distinguished from the Sart by Abu 
’l-GhSzi, cf. ed. Desmaisons, p. 231. Orgenltung 
Ozbegi wa Sar it , p 256 hazard, pning Ozbegin iva 
Sartm. The same linguistic usage has survived 111 
Kh w arizm to the present day. The contrast is less 
appai ent in Bukhara and Kholcand. it is more 
usual especially among the nomads themselves, 
for the KazSt: [q. v.] and not the Ozbeg are con- 
trasted as nomads with the SSrt as town dwellers 
and agiiculturists. In Khokand, government edicts 
are said to have begun with the words sartiya 
wa Kazakty alatgha maHum bolsun but (as far as 
I know) no such documents have yet been published. 
To the KazSk every member of a settled com- 
munity was a Sart whether his language was 
Turkish or Iranian: in official language the word 
“Sart” seems to have been applied to the turk- 
icised settled population in contrast to the Tadjik 
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who had retained their IrSnian language, cf. in 
the TSriki-i $&ahrukhi, ed. Pantusow (Kazan 
1885), p. 193; Sartiya wa ta&tkiya^ p. 209; 
KaryahH-% Sartiya wa tacfrtktya, p. 279; UUtya 
wa ozbegiya wa Sartiya wa tad} iky a. The same 
usage has been adopted by European scholars, 
although it was difficult to define the difference 
between Sart and Ozbeg. According to Radloff 
(A ’uan-h-tm Pusar , toe. cit.) Sart now means, “the 
Turkish-spcakmg town dwellers of Central Asia 
m contrast to the villagers the Ozbeg”. In some 
regions especially around Samarkand, the villagers 
still pride themselves on being Ozbeg and have 
retained the division into families, but this distinc- 
tion between town and country does not apply to 
the whole of Turkistan. No attempt has yet been 
made to establish a dialectic difference between 
Sart and Ozbeg. The settled peoples of Central 
Asia are in the first place Muslims and think of 
themselves only secondarily as living m a particular 
town or district, to them the idea of belonging 
to a particular stock is of no significance. It is 
only in modern times under the influence of Euro- 
pean cultuie (through the intermediary of Russia) 
that a striving for national unity has arisen. 
The word “Sart”, applied by the nomads with 
unconcealed contempt to the settled population 
and popularly explained as sart it (“yellow 
dog”), hasnow been banished from use. now 
only an Ozbeg nationality is recognised in con- 
trast to the nationalities of the Kazak, Turkomans 
and Tadjik. 

Bibliography. N. Ostroumoy, Sarti 3 , 
Tashkent 1908, with a survey of the literature 
on the Sart and of the several attempts to ex- 
plain the etymology of the word; R. Junge, 
Das Problem der Europaisierung orientahscher 
Wirtschaft etc, Weimar 1915, p. 85 — 96 

(W. Barthold) 

§ART, small village in Lydia in Asia 
Minor, the ancient Sardes (at of the clas- 

sical authors, which makes S 5 mT write S 5 r d), 
capital of the Lydian Kingdom, situated on the 
eastern bank of the Sart Cai (Pactolus) a little 
southward to the spot where this river joins 
the Gediz Cai (Hermus). Although m the later 
Byzantine period Sardes had lost much of its for- 
mer importance (as a metropolitan see) and been 
outflanked by Magnesia (Turkish Maghnlsa) and 
Philadelphia (Aid Shehr, q. v ), it still was one 
of the larger towns, when the Seldjuk Turks, m 
the xi th century, made incursions into the Her- 
nus valley. At the time they were expelled by 
he Byzantine general Philocales (1118). At the end 
>f the xiutk century Sardes had been for some 
ime under a combined Greek and Turkish domi- 
lation, until the Greeks were able to drive away 
he Turks a second time (Pachymeres, ed. Niebuhr, 
3 onn 1835, ii 403). In the beginning of the 
civth century the citadel was surrendered to one of 
he Seldju^ amirs, and the town probably belonged 
luring the remainder of that century to the terri- 
ory of the §Srukhan [q.v] dynasty, whose capital 
vas Maghnlsa. So when in 792/1390 the Ottoman 
Sultan Bayazld I, after the conquest of the then 
jreek town Philadelphia, took possession of the 
>aruhhan country, Sardes was equally incorporated 
n his empire (Anonymus, Giese, Breslau 1922, 

). 28; ‘Ashtk Pasha Zade, Constantinople 1333, 

>. 65). After the battle of Angora, when TlmCr 
narched against Smyrna f 8 oc/i 402 \ Sardes and 


its citadel were probably destroyed and never 
recovered again. 

At present $art consists only of a few miserable 
huts inhabited by Yuiuks, between the §art Cai and 
the citadel hill. This hill is a long narrow counter- 
fort, 200 metres in height, belonging to Mount 
Tmolus (now Mahmfld Dagh) in the South (a topo- 
graphical sketch of the site in Curtius, Beitrdge 
zur Geschtchte und Topographic Klemasiens , in 
Abh Pr. Ak. W. 1872, Plate V 2 ) East of the 
ridge is a small millbrook called Tabak Cai; north 
of the town it joins the Pactolus, which is united 
with the Hermus about six km. to the North of 
the acropolis hill. At the other side of the Her- 
mus is situated the big necropolis of Sardes, a large 
plain of moulds called Bin Btr Tepe. North of 
this plain is the Mermere Lake, the ancient Lake 
of Gyges. The railway from Smyrna to Ala-Shehr 
runs along the southern Hermus bank and has a 
station at Sart In the Turkish administration Sart 
belongs to the kada Salihli of the Sandjak S 5 rU- 
khan of the wilayet Aidin. The necropolis be- 
longs to the Kada Kasaba 

The site of Sardes has gained much importance 
from an archaeological point of view. The most 
complete information is to be found in the 
Publications of the American Society for the 
excavation of Sardis (Leiden 1916). See also 
I Pauly- Wissowa’s Encyclopaedic der classischen Al- 
ter tumswissenschaf t , 2 n d Series (Stuttgart 1922), 
col. 2475 S( l- 

Bibliography : HadjdjI Khalifa, Dj than - 
nutria , Constantinople 1145, p. 636, Sami, Ka- 
rnus al-A c lam^ iv. 2477; Banse, Die TUrkei 3 , 
Braunschweig 1919, p. 1 19, 132 — 4; von Ham- 
mer, Gesch . Osm. A\, 1. 70; V. Cumet, La Tur- 
quie d'Asie , Pans 1894, 111. 532, 533, 565. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

SARUDJ, a t own in Diy 5 r Mudar [q.v.] 
on the most southerly of the three roads from 
Blre^jik [q. v ] to Urfa [q. v.] in 36° 58' N. Lat. 
and 38° 27' E. Long. As the name of the town 
is also that of the district, its relation to 
the ancient names Anthemusia and Batnae is dis- 
puted, cf. Bibliography. On account of the feitility 
of the district in which the town is situated and 
its central position between the Euphrates on the 
one side and Urfa and HarrSn [q v ], from each 
of which it is about a day’s journey distant, on 
the other, the traffic through it brought it a certain 
degree of prosperity, especially as it was also im- 
portant as a post-station between al-Raltfca and 
Sumaisat. According to Ibn Khordadhbeh [q. v.], 
it was 20 farsakh from the former town and 13 
from the latter. The principal occupation was 
settled by the natural suitability of the soil or 
growing fruit and the vine, as all the geographers 
tell us. Within the town itself Ibn gjubair [q.v.] 
found orchards and running water. 

The town was captured with the rest of al- 
Ejazlra in 18 (639) by c Iy 5 d b. Ghanm. There 
are a number of references to its later history 
scattered through the geographers and historians; 
but the history of the town can only be intel- 
ligently handled m connection with the history 
of the £)jazlra. — By the time of Abu ’ 1 -FidS 3 
[q. v.], Sarudj was already in rums. Modem tra- 
vellers describe it much as do the mediaeval geo- 
graphers, except that it appears smaller to them. 
Sachau (see Bibl .) actually speaks of the village 
of Sarfldi: it is now theiesidence of a ksftm-makam. 
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Sarildj has attained great fame in literature be- 
cause the hero of the MakaniUt of al-Hailrl, AbH 
Zaid, belonged to it. In this work theie are also 
details regarding the town itself. 

Bibliography : Fraenkel, Articles anihe- 
MUSIA and batnai m Pauly- Wissowa, Realenzykl 
d. klass. Alter tumswiss.\ K. Regling, Zur his tor. 
Geographic d mesopot. Parallelogramms , in Klio^ 
1902, 1. 443 — 476 ; H. and R. Kiepert, Format 
orbis atittqm , 1910, part v. 5 b ; G. Le Stiange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate , 1905, p 
108, al-Istakhii, Masalik , B.G.A , i. 78, Ibn 
Hawkal, Masalik , B G. A., 11. 157. Ibn Dju- 
bair, Rihla , ed Wiight-de Goeje, Gibb Me- 
morial Ser., v. 248; Yakat, Mildjam^ ed. Wus- 
tenfeld, Index s. v. , Abu ’l-Fida 3 , Takwim al- 
Buldan , ed Remaud and de Slane, p. 233 sq , 276 ; 
transl. ii. 12 sq ., 52 (1848), Ibn Khordadhbeh, Ma - 
sahk , B.G.A , vi. 73, 97, 216, Ibn al-Alhir, 
Kamil ’, ed Tornberg, Index s. v , Richaid Po- 
cocke, Description of the East , Book 11., chap 
xvm., German transl. Ernst v. Windheim, Er- 
langen 1754, 11. 238, W F Ainswoith, Travels 
and Reseal ekes, 11. (1842), p. 102 sq , Sachau, 
Reise m Syt ten und Mcsopotainien , 1883, p 180 
sq , M v. Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeer zum Pers 
Golf 11. (1900), p. 3, and the map, western 
sheet, Caetam, Annali dell ’ Islam , iv. (1911), 
p. 32 — 48, E Homgmann, Studien zut Notiha 
Atitiochena in the Byz. Zeitschnft , 1925, xxv 
73 i 11 sq _ (M Piessner) 

§ARUKHAN, the name of a Turkoman dynasty, 
which made itself independent in Anatolia on the 
collapse of the kingdom of the Saldjuks of Rum 
and had its capital in Maghnisa, the ancient Mag- 
nesia on the Sipylos, whether the name was ori- 
ginally that of a tribe (cf SarGkhan in Houtsma, 
Recueil ', iv 188) and later suivived as that of the 
dynasty is unceitain At the beginning of the 
XIV th century SatQkhan (written 'Zacp%&vvi<; by the 
Greeks) is mentioned as lord of Maghnisa which 
he had occupied in 1313 and had made his ca- 
pital. He seems to have been engaged in heavy 
fighting with the Catalan meicenarics of the By- 
zantine Emperor (about 1304 cf Chromk des edlen 
En Ramon Muntaner , transl. by K. F. W. Lang, 
11. 1 16 [Leipzig 1842] Macunxia = Maghnisa), 
but in the end to have succeeded m asserting his 
independence. Indeed the Genoese settlement of 
P'oca (Phocaea) owed him allegiance and had to 
pay a yearly tnbute to him (Ducas, p. 162, Ibn 
Battuta, 11. 314). While SarUkhSn resided in Magh- 
nisa (Ducas, p 13; Pachymeres, 11 451 — 452, 

Nicephor. Gregor, 11 214, Shihab al-Dm al- 

c UmarI in E. Quatremere in N. /?., xm. 339, 368, 
Ibn Battuta, 11. 313), his brother C AU was esta- 
blished as an independent prince in Nif (the 
ancient Nymphaeum, south of Smyrna) cf Shihab 
al-Dfn al- c Umaii, p 367 and Defr£mery m the 
Nouvelles A /males des Voyages , 11 19 [Paris 1851]* 
§ 5 rQkhan gradually gained a territory which roughly 
coincided with the ancient Lydia and included 
the following towns and villages. GUzel Hisai, 
Menemen, Afc HisSr, Mermere, Giirdtik, Gordos, 
Kaja&ik, Adala, Demirdjl, Nif, Ilidje, Torghudlu, 
FoCa, Kara Hisar, Kasaba. His rule even seems 
to have extended, partially at least, to the Aegean 
Sea the islands of which he repeatedly lavaged 
with this fleet (from Pachymeres J. von Hammer, 
G. 0 . R ., i. 70). In the course of his apparently 
stirring reign). SarUfchan yade an alliance with 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, IV . 


Andronicus III, the younger, Emperor of By- 
zantium about 1329 against the Genoese (cf. 
G. O. R., 1. 126 sq. and against Urkhan and 
about 1345 allowed Umur Beg lord of Aldm-eli 
a free passage through this land in return for 
a disputed strip of land when the latter was 
maiching along the Asiatic coast to the Helles- 
pont to assist John VI Kantakuzenos. SarQ- 
khan’s son SulaimSn accompanied the army but 
died suddenly at Apantea of a malignant fever 
(cf. Kantakuzenos, 11. 29 — 30, 450 — 484; iv. 86, 
591 — 596, where details of these events are given). 
SarukhSn must have had another son who died earlier, 
in addition to SulaimSn (cf. Ibn Battuta, 11. 313). 
Soon afterwards, the Empress Anna, mother of 
John Palaeologos, sought the assistance of $ 5 ru- 
kh 3 n, which, although granted at once, was of 
no a\ ail (cf Kantakuzenos, op. ctt. and G. O R ., 
1 136), SarUkhnn must have died very soon after- 
waids. The throne passed to his son Fa kh r al- 
Dln Ilyas about whose activities almost nothing is 
known He died m 776 (1 374/1375) and left the 
kingdom to his son Muzaffar al-DIn Ishak of 
whom also little is known. He was an ardent 
member of the Mewliye and founded a Mewlewl 
monastery in Maghnisa as well as the chief mos- 
que (JUlu D/ami c ) the splendid mmbar of which 
of carved wood contains an Arabic inscription of 
7 78 (1376/1377) with his name and titles. He 
was — piobably the first — Mewlewi-Celebi of 
Maghnisa and was bulled with his wife and sons 
in the sarcophagi adorned with the Mewlewl head- 
dress m the mosque built by him in Maghnisa. 
On his death in 788 (1386/1387) he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Khidr Shah Beg who lost his 
kingdom in 792 (1390) or 793 (1391) when 
Sultan Bayazid I conquered it and gave it with 
Aldin-eli and Menteshe-eli to his son SulaimSn 
(so Idris Bitlisi, but Sa c d al-DIn to Artoghrul cf. 
G . O . A’., 1. 606). Khidr Shah Beg himself fled to 
Koturiim Bayazid lord of Sinob and KastamunI to 
seek protection from his oppressor. After the 
battle of Angora (1402) he was restored to power 
by Timur like the other petty dynasls of Anatolia 
(tezviPif al-Muluk). A few years later he made 
an alliance with IsS Celebi brother of SultSn 
Mehmed I and supported him in his war against 
his Sultan brother. Mehmed I was victorious, took 
Khidr Shah prisoner and had him put to death after 
promising him burial in the mosque of his ancestors 
and guaianteeing the maintenance of his foundations 
(mosques, schools and hospitals) : cf. Sa c d al-Din, 
Tad; al-Tawa/tkli , 1. 287 sqq , also G.O.R , 1. 343. 
With him the family of the family of the SSrukhgn- 
oghlu became extinct, and their lauds henceforth 
formed an Ottoman province. As the province of Sa- 
rukhan was that nearest the capital Constantinople 
and its governorship formed a regular steppingstone 
to influence and power, the position was usually 
given to eldest sons ot the house of c Othm£n (cf. also 
G . O. R. 111. 267). The sandjak of SarQkhSn existed 
down to quite recent times and retained its ancient 
boundaries (on it cf. V, Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie , 
tii. 523-575). The following is the dynastic list based 
on the available data (see particularly Mttnadjdjim 
bash?, iv 33). SSrukhan (c. 700 — 746 = 1 300- 1 345) 
Fakhr al-Din Ily 5 s (746 — 776 = 1345 — 1374) 
Muzaffar al-Din Ishak (776 — 790 = I473 — 1388) 
Khidr Shah Beg (790— 792/93 = * 3 : 88— 1390/91 
and 805 — 813 = 1402 — 1410). 

Like the lords of Aidm and Menteafce, the 

/* 
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Sarukhanoghlu struck gighaii modelled on the 
coins struck in Naples and Sicily by the house of 
Anjou to have a medium of exchange suitable 
for trading with Italian merchants (cf. J. Fried- 
lander, Beitrage zur alto en Munzkunde , p. 52, 
A. de Longp6rier, Revue numtonatique fiatig , 
i860, p 59, Sp. I ampros, ibid, 1869, xiv. 355 
sqq. (erroneous attribution) , J. Karabafcek, in the 
Wiener Numism. Zs , 1870, 11 525 sqq , 1877, 

ix. 200 sq , buefly dealt with m G Schlumberget, 
Numismatique de POnent Latin , Pans 1878, p 
479 — 481). The coins of the Sarukhanoghlu 
are compaiatively rare: only a few pieces in 
silver and copper are known of the last two 
rulers, Ishak Celebi and Khidr Shah Beg, details 
m St Lane-Poole, Catalogues of the Oriental 
Coins tn the But. Mus , vn 12, London 1894, 
do., Catal. of the Bodleian Library , Muhamrn 
Corns , Oxford 1888, p. 31 sq , but especially 
Ahmed Tewhld in vol iv of the Catalogue d<.s 
Monnaies des Khakans Turcs , Stambul 1321, 
21903 Turkish, p 382 — 386. 

Bibliography (in addition to works quoted 
in the text) Ahmed Tewhid, in the Revue 
Histonque pubhee par I'lnstitut d' 1 Histoire Otto - 
inant , 1. (1910/11), 615 — 619, \V. Heyd, Le 
colonte commerciah degli Italiani in Oticnie , 1 
437, 11 91 ; do , Histoire du Commerce du Ltvant , 
Leipzig 1885, 1 488, 636, 546, 11 353 Of the 
Byzantine historians we may also mention Chal- 
kokondyles, p. 15, 65 sq , Pachymeres, p 589, 
Phrautzes, p. 77 (Fra>z Baiunglr) 

SASAK. [See Lombok ] 

SASAN, the patron saint of all wanderers and 
vagrants such as jugglers, beggars, conjureis, and 
those who go up and down the country accompanied 
by animals (goats, asses or apes), who show real 
or feigned diseases and mutilations, gipsies etc 
These people aie often classed together as the 
Band Sasan and have a bad reputation, as is evi- 
dent fiom the literary references, as almost all 
classes of swindlers arc included under this name 
Their arts and tucks are called c tlm Sasan. 

Various traditions seem to exist regarding the 
father of this tiade of begging Accoidmg to 011c 
story, he was no less a person than the ancestor 
of the Sasanian dynasty, Sasan b Isfandiyar or b 
Bahman, who was excluded fiom the throne by his 
father at his death in favour of his sister Humai 
and then became a shepherd and beggar This 
tradition apparently owes its origin to anti-Sasan- 
lan circles in Persia (Noldeke, Gesch d. Perser 
u. Araber , Leiden 1879, p 432) and is said to be 
alluded to as early as lmru 0 al-Kais ( Muhit al- 
Muhit , 11. 1026). In modern Persian Sasan has 
actually come to mean “beggar” 

The gild literature also deals with Sasan. Al- 
though the mention of a Tarika Sasan has perhaps 
never been taken seriously, in certain manuscripts 
discussed by Thorning ( Beitrage zur Kentilms des 
tslamischen Veremswesens , Berlin 1913) the Shaikh 
Sdsan is considered as not belonging to the tarika , 
although there are also traditions according to which 
Shaikh SSsSn with his brothers KhamdSn and 
Kanban, all sons of K5k5n, are in a way the fathers 
of all handicrafts (Thorning, op cit , p. 39 sqql). The 
author of a manuscript on the gilds in Egypt 
(Gotha, Pertsch N° 903) makes a vigorous onslaught 
on SSsan whom he describes as ffyahtl and the cause 
of the decline of the gild system in Egypt, as he 
parodied all the old respected customs of the gilds. 


Bibliography • The Band Sasan and their 
tricks are discussed by al-Djawhan, m his Kitab 
al-Mubhtar fi Kadif al-Asiar wa-Hakk al- 
Astar , discussed by de Goeje in the Z.D.M G ., xx. 
485, 493i 5°o, cf. also Justi, Iramsches Namcn- 
buch , Marburg 1885, p. 291 , Dozy, Supplement, 
s v. SasAn (J. II. Kramers) 

SASANIANS , a Persian dynasty. The 
names of the kings in modern Persian forms are 


as follows 

Ardaahii I, 226 — 241 

A D 

Shapur I, 241 — 272. 
Hurnnzd 1,272 — 273 
Bahram I, 273 — 276. 
Bahrain 11,276 — 293. 
Bahram III, 293. 
Narsai, 293—303. 
llurnuzd II, 303-310 
Adharnarsai, 310. 
Shapur II, 310—379 
Aidashli II, 379-383 
Shapur III, 383 — 388 
(01 387 > cf 
Pauly-Wissowa, Re- 
aleuz 2 , 2 nd Series, 
1 col. 2355). 
Bahram IV, 3 88 -3 99. 
Yazdignd 1 , 399 — 

420 


Bahrain V, 420 — 438. 
Yazdigird II, 438 — 
457 

Ilurmizd 111,457-459. 
hnuz, 450 — 484. 
Balash, 484—488. 
Kawadb I, 488 — 531. 
Kbusraw I, 53^ — 579- 
Hurmizd IV, 579 — 
590. 

Khusraw II, 590-628. 
Kawadh II, 628 
Ardashir 111, 628 — 
630 

Several ephemeial 
lulers, cf Justi m 
the Gr. d. iran. 
Philo l , 11. 545. 
Yazdignd 111 , 632 — 

651 


The dates are not absolutely ceitain, this is 
especially true of the reigns between Huimizd I 
and Sbapur II (see Noldeke, Gesch d. Perser und 
Aiabo , p. 400 sqq ). The dynasty is said to be 
descended from a certain Sasan, of whom little 
that is really historical is known, the genealogy 
is then tiaced farthei back thiough Para to the 
mythical royal family of Iian In the beginning 
of the third century A. D , seveial petty kings 
weie reigning in Persis under the suzerainty of 
the Arsakids. The epoch of these dynasts is call- 
ed the period of the Muluk al-Tawa J tf by the 
Arabic and Persian historians, and the teim in- 
cludes the Arsakids (and Seleucids) as well as the 
minor luleis Ibn Kutaiba {Kitab al-MPai if^ p. 
321), for example, includes Ardashir I himself 
among the Muluk al-Tawliif ‘, as ruler of Istakhi. 

Babak, Ardashli’s father, who, accoidmg to 
al-Tabari, w r as originally king of Khlr (east of 
Shiraz) and whose father SasSn is said to have 
held some priestly office in Istakhr, began to ex- 
tend his territory at the expense of the other 
petty kings of Peisis. After the brief reign of his 
son Shapur came Ardashir, who continued what 
his father had begun until he defeated the Ai- 
sakid Artabanus V (Ardawan) in battle and killed 
him (224). It was probably in 226 that the 
Sasanian king conquered the capital Ctesiplion; 
226 is usually given as the initial year of the 
dynasty But Istakhr was held m honour through- 
out the whole period of the dynasty as the an- 
cestral home of the family. The SAsanians suc- 
ceeded to the inheritance of the Parthian kings, 
which included the struggle with Rome and later 
with the Byzantines. As our most reliable sources 
for their history are Greek and Roman authors, 
the relations of the S5s5mans with the empires of 
the west are best and most fully known to us. 
Ardashir I conducted an offensive against Rome. 
Apart from relatively short periods of peace, this 
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war went on almost to the end of the dynasty. 
The earliei Sasanians endeavoured to expand their 
empire and Rome in this first period was called 
upon to defend her eastern possessions 

An impoitant bone of contention was Armenia, 
where a branch of the Arsakid house luled which 
had very early adopted Chiistiamty and directed 
its policy on Roman lines A treaty of partition 
rcgaidmg Aimenia was made about 387. When 
Chiistiamty became the official religion in the 
eastern Roman empire also, a new element entered 
the political relations with Persia The persecutions 
of the church by some kings (like ShapUr II, 
Bahram V, Yazdigird II) contributed to intensify 
the diffidences. The history of these wars, the 
details of which do not belong to this aiticle, has 
often been written in modem works on Roman 
and Byzantine history, fiom Gibbon down to Seeck 
and Bury (cf. also the biographical articles that 
have so far appeared in Pauly- Wissowa’s A 'cal- 
enzyklopadie der klass Altcrtiimsioisscnschaft 2 on 
the kings Aitaxeixes [Ardashlr] I — 111 , bapoi 1 — 
HI, Yezdegerd I and II) The best known of these 
wars were fought between Ardashlr I and Seveius 
Alexander, between Shapur II and Julian, in which 
the Roman offensive was at first successful, by 
KawacTh I against Anastasius I and by Khusraw 1 
against Justinian. This last war ended m 562 with 
a treaty which established a fifty years’ truce 
The Chustians in the Peisian empire then attained 
religious freedom, but the Persian government soon 
resumed its repiessive measures against the Arme- 
nian Chustians. When the Emperor Justin II soon 
afterwards began to be dissatisfied with the bound- 
aries of the lcspective kingdoms and made demands 
on Khusraw, hostilities began again. This begins 
the last stage of this period of wais Khusraw I 
was unsuccessful m the fighting that followed and 
under Ilurmizd IV also the Roman aimies were 
victorious. The Persian geneial Bahiam Cubln, who 
had been insulted by the king, seized the occasion 
to rebel against I luini'/ d, he even aimed at the thione 
itself During these tui moils Iluinnzd w r as muidered 
by two of his relatives, but his son KJiusiaw suc- 
ceeded in escaping to Byzantine terntory, where 
he appealed foi help to the Emperoi Maurice 
With B) /anting assistance he disposed of the usurper, 
but in the reign of Khusiaw II there was no more 
piospect of lasting peace with Byzantium, as the 
Sasanian, on the deposition and murder of Maurice 
by Phocas in 602, assumed the role of avengei of 
the murdeied Emperoi In this, the last gieat wai 
with Byzantium, the Persians at fust won con- 
siderable successes Khusiaw’s ainnes conquered 
Jeiusalem and even Egypt 'the reaction followed 
in the reign of Ileiaclius KawSdh II, who had 
deprived his fathei, Khusraw, of life and throne, 
was forced to beg peace from the Empeior With 
Khusraw II died the last impoitant ruler of the 
dynasty KavvadJi II begins a senes of ephemeial 
rulers (including a usurpei, Shahrwaraz, and two 
queens, Buran and Azaimfdukht) who were raised 
to the throne m succession by the nobles, only 
to disappear soon afterwards, until in 632 a grand- 
son of Khusraw II, Yazdigird III, came to the 
throne. Although it looked at first as if more 
settled conditions weie to return, Yazdigird III 
was the last SSsaman to rule over Iran 

It was not only wars with Rome and Byzantium 
that endangered the Persian empire. Less civilised 
peoples, like the Chiomtes* and Gilanls (against 


whom ShapUr II had to take the field) and the Heph- 
thalites (Haital, defeated by Bahram V) continually 
threatened its existence. King FirUz lost his life 
in an unsuccessful struggle with the latter. It even 
seems that for some time after this event Persia 
was tnbutary to the Haital. About the middle of 
the sixth century A. D., the threat from the Haital 
was replaced by the danger from the Turks. It 
was not, however, the northern nomads that put 
an end to the Sasanian empire, but the Arabs. 
Even before the beginning of the dynasty, Arab 
tribes had settled m the Euphrates and Tigris 
legion, in the wais between Byzantium and Persia 
both parties used Aiab assistance. The first king 
who came into conflict with the Arabs seems to 
have been ShapUr I, of whom a war against Hatra 
is lecorded It must have been an Aramaic king 
who reigned theie, but a story of an expedition 
by Shapur against the Kuda c a has been amalgamated 
with this story, which was itself already overgrown 
with legendary matter. How confused all this is 
is shown by the fact that lbn Kutaiba (. Kitdb al - 
p 322, cf Eutychius, ed Cheikho, 1. 
106) puts this wai with Hatia in the reign of 
Ardashlr, conti ary to the usual Persian-Arabic tra- 
dition It is, howevei, a historical fact that Ar- 
dashlr besieged Hatra (unsuccessfully) (Dio Cassius, 
So, 3) Finally Firdausi gives a different veision 
of the whole episode and puts it in the reign of 
Shapur II (Macan, p 1432 etc) That Hurmizd II 
inflicted a defeat on the Arabs is very doubtful 
(Noldeke, op at , p 51, note 2). According to 
the oriental sources, Shapur II was a b^ter enemy 
of the Aiabs, that he penetrated to Yamama, 
howevei, and the vicinity of Medina and received 
the name Dhu ’l-Aktaf fiom the way in which 
he ill-treated his prisoneis of war is an invention 
of legend 'I he Arab kmgs of al-Hiia, the Lakh- 
nnds, uere vassals of the Sasanians, their an- 
tagonism to the Ghassanids, who were m Roman 
service, was an impoitant factor, foi example m 
the wars of Khusraw I with Byzantium, and earlier 
they had played a pait in the dynastic affairs of 
Persia. It is probable, indeed, that Bahram V, 
whose rule was not at first lecognised by seveial 
nobles, oveicame a rival with the help of Nu c m 3 n 
of al-Hira, amongst others. Khusraw I even inter- 
fered in the domestic quarrels of Arabia, when 
about 570 he assisted the Yamani pretender Saif 
b Dhi Yazan [q v ] with a Persian army against 
the Abyssimans According to Arab tradition, the 
last king of al-Hira assisted Khusraw II when 
fleeing before Bahram Cubin, but when the king 
was firmly established on his throne, he had the 
Lakh m id seized and executed Tiadition gives no 
valid leason for this impolitic act. This king 
Nu c man of al-Hira is said to have refused his 
hoise to Khusraw on his flight, or, according 
to anothei story, the intrigues of an enemy of his 
brought about his fall. Governors were appointed 
to al-IIIia by the Persian king. The — not very 
serious — defeat which the Bakr tribes inflicted 
on an aimy of Khusraw’s consisting of Persians 
and Arabs at Dhu KSr soon showed how impolitic 
it had been to put an end to the dynasty of al- 
Hna, the bulwark against the Arabs of the desert. 
It is, of course, a question whether the Lakhmids 
would have been of much use against the great 
Arab tide of conquest which soon afterwards 
swamped the SSsanian empire. As early as 633 
AbU Bakr sent armies to the c Ir&fc; this began a 
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senes of attacks on the Persian monarchy (battle 
of the chains, battles of Waladja and Ullais, 
subjection of al-Hlra, etc.) which culminated in 
the battle of Kadisfya (probably still in 636 ; 
cf. the art. kadisTya) where the imperial Per- 
sian forces were completely routed. The complete 
subjection of Iran, however, only dates from the 
defeat of the Persians at Nihawand (642). Yaz- 
digird III escaped, but in spite of all his en- 
deavours he did not succeed m obtaining effective 
assistance from the neighbouring peoples. One of 
the nobles had him assassinated near Marw in 651. 

The S 5 sanian empire was a feudal monarchy. The 
powerful families which already had very great 
influence m the Arsakid period, like the Suien, 
Karen etc , formed an influential nobility The in- 
fluence of the higher priesthood was also con- 
siderable There was a revival of Mazdaeism with 
the rise of the dynasty, this creed became the 
state religion in the strictest sense, although the 
Jews and Nestonans, for example, were usually 
unmolested in Persia The punishment for abandon- 
ing Mazdaeism for another religion was death. 
The political influence of the higher priesthood 
was seen at the accession of Bahram V. His claims 
to the throne seem to have been supported by the 
clergy to an important extent. The works of Chr 
Bartholomae ( Vber tin sasamdisches Rtchtsbuch , in 
the S. B. A. Heidelberg^ Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 1910, 
Zum sasamdischen Recht^i. — iv., ibid. 1918 — 1922) 
give us a survey of civil law in the Sasanian period 
The Persian-Arabic tradition of Sasanian history 
goes back to Pahlavl sources now lost , the most 
important of which must have been a work entitled 
Xvataynamak (mod Pers Khtidayriamd). Taking 
up a rigidly legitimist attitude, it comprised the 
period of the mythical kings as well as the his- 
tory of the reigning dynasty. Good histoncal 
material was preserved in this work, e g. on the 
early deeds of Ardashir, on the other side the 
“histoire anccdotique” plays a great part in it. 
The records of the doings of the kings are often 
interwoven with the stock motives of romance 
Besides the X^afaynUmak there were also smaller 
historical works, among them the Karnlmak 1 
Artaxsatr i Papakan still extant (transl by Nol- 
deke, Gottingen 1878; text several times published, 
e. g. Bombay 1896, 1899, 1900), a fairly long his- 
torical romance about Bahram Cubln can be partly 
reconstructed from the echoes of it in modern Persian 
and Arabic literature (Noldeke, op. cit , p 474 
etc.; A. Christensen, Romanen om Bahram Tscho - 
bln , 1907). Such Pahlawl works were early trans- 
lated into Arabic; for example, the X^atdynamak 
by Ibn al-Mukaffa c ; on the other hand, there 
were modern Persian versions to which traditions 
preserved in FirdawsI and aI-Tha c 5 hbi go back, 
although they are not m complete agreement 
(Noldeke, op. cit , p xiv. sqq . , do , Das iramsche 
Nationalepos 2 , p 5 sqq , al-Tha^libl, ed. Zotenberg, 
p. xxni. sqq , xlm ; I have been unable to consult 
V. Rosen, K woprosu ob arabskteh ptrewodach 
Chudajname = Zur Frage betreffs der arabischen 
Obersetzungen des Ch. [quoted in Zotenberg, op. 
cit ., p. xlin., note 3] On the relation of the 
traditions preserved in al-Tha^libi to those m Fir- 
dawsI see al-Tha c alibI, ed. Zotenberg, p. xxv. sqq.). 
The old Arabic translation of I bn al-Mu^affa' has also 
been lost, but it is reflected in those sections of the 
Arabic historians, like al-Taban, al-Mas c ndl, al- 


It is uncertain how far these authors have used Ibn 
al-Mukaffa c ’s actual work. The tradition of the his- 
tory of the dynasty in Ibn Kutaiba (in his KitUb 
al-Ma c artf) and Eutychius is more closely connected 
than in the other writers and shows a special 
character; indeed, these two histonans often agree 
word for word. According to Noldeke, it is probable 
that these two used the original Ibn al-Mukaffa c 
( Gesch . d. Perse ? , p. xxi.), the other historians 
must have used latei veisions of the original work 
(cf. al-Iha c alibl, ed. Zotenbeig, p xliii.). Several of 
the later historians of the Peisians have also a 
section on the Sasanians, e g Rashid al-Dln (, Qjamt c 
al-Tawarlth) and his copyist al-KazwIni ( Tartkhri 
Gtizlda) These as a rule have no independent 
I value, although it seems to be not impossible that 
details might still be found in them which are not 
given elsewhere, as is the case with Ibn Balkhi’s 
Farsnama ( Gibb Memorial Series , New Ser , vol. 1 ; 
cf p. xxm sqq.) 

It is from this semi-historical tradition that the 
anecdotes and witty sayings which are found in the 
^ 4 </rt£-literature relating to these kings and their 
court for the most part come. They are not un- 
common, for example, in the excursus m al-Mas c udi’s 
Murudj The Marzbannama , which belongs to 
narrative literatuie proper, contains several stories 
of Khusraw I Anushnwan and his vizier Buzurdj- 
mihr. In poetic literature we may mention NizSmi, 
who, on several occasions, took the material for 
his lomantic works from the Sasanian period, al- 
though he occasionally deviates from the accepted 
tradition, for example, when he gives, m the 
Haft Paikar , the story of Bahram Gur (Bahram V)’s 
master-shot in an essentially different form from 
FirdawsI and al-Tha c 5 hbi, who give a less pol- 
ished and therefore piobably older version That 
tradition became much altered in course of time 
is undoubted. It must also have incorporated Arabic 
elements, which were foreign to the old Book of 
Kings, alongside of original Iranian mattei. It is 
no longer possible to discriminate between these 
strata with any approximation to accuracy The 
omission of one or other story in FirdawsI or 
al-Tha c alibi is, of couise, no criterion , besides, these 
two no longer used Pahlawl originals, but later 
veisions Among stones that are certainly old and 
original are the history of the founder of the 
dynasty, the story of the killing of Yazdigirdlby 
a demoniacal horse, most of the stories of Bahram 
Gur relating to hunting or women, the death of 
Firuz in the Hephthalite war, most stories of 
Anushirwan, the cycle containing stories of the 
fall of Hurmizd IV, the rebellion of Bahram Cilbln 
and his fall and the further history of Khusraw II 
Parwlz to his murder at the instigation of his son 
Kawadh (khiruya;, on the other hand, originally 
historical events of the Sasanian period may also 
have given rise to similar stories, which were put 
back into the mythical period, as Noldeke suggests, 
for example, in the case of the lecords of the events 
that followed the death of FlrUz ( Iran . Nationalepos 2 , 
§ 9). We also find episodes which arc related of 
SSsanian kings in some histories attributed to mythi- 
cal kings by others, for example, the story oqf 
Bahram Gflr’s prohibition of wine in FirdawsI 
(Macan, p. 1497 sqq.) is placed by al-Tha c alibl 
(p. 149; cf. p. xxix) in the reign of Kai Kubad. The 
stories based on the very common motif of the king 
who goes unrecognised into the enemy’s country 
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tradition. Other subjects are perhaps later occa- 

sionally due to an Arab intermediary — , like the 
story of the siege of Hatra and the story connect- 
ing Saif b. Phi Yazan with Khusraw I, it is 
possible also that the part of the stones relating 
to Bahram Gar and Khusraw II, m which the 
kings of al-Hira play an important pait (accession 
of Bahram Gflr, flight of Khusraw II befoie Bahram 
Cabin), is not entirely free from Arabic elements, 
which are perhaps also found among the apophthegms 
of the kings. This is certainly the case with a 
saying of King Narsai reported by al-Tha c alibi 
(p 510* wa-kana la yarkabu ila buyut al-nirati , 
fa°ulpa klla lahu ft dhalika , kdla kad shaghalani 
kkidmatu \ llahi c an khtdmat al-ndr). 

The rulers the accounts of whom are fullest are 
as a rule the most important historically Arda- 
shir I, Shapur I and II, Khusraw I and II , Bahram V, 
however, is really not one of the gi eat kings When 
there was nothing known to record of a monarch, 
the old Book of Kings seems to have confined 
itself to giving speeches which the king was said 
to have delivered at his accession, etc The speeches 
and apophthegms of the kings were regarded as 
models of elegant style (Noldeke, Gesch d Perser , 
p. xvm , al-Tha c alibi, ed. Zotenberg, p. xv In the 
latter, p. 481, we find that even Ardaslpr I possessed 
oratorical talents) Arabic rhetoric seems to have 
made its influence felt here, at least Huimizd IV’s 
speech from the throne in al-Dinawan (A 'itdb al- 
Akhbdr al-Tiwal,\t. 77 sqq.) gives the impression 
of coming from an Arabic rather than a Peisian 
original (Cf also Noldeke, Gesch d Pei ser , 
P -326 sqq.) 

Bibliography al-Tabari, ed de Goeje, 11 
813 sqq , al-Dinawaii, Kitdb al-Akhbat al-Tiwal , 
ed Guirgass-Kratschkowsky , p 44 sqq , al- 
Tha c alibl, His tone des tots des Perses , ed. and 
transl. II. Zotenberg, Paris 1900, p 473 jy/^ 5 a ^ _ 
Mas'udf, Muru^j al-Dhahab, ed. Paris, 11 15 1 vqq , 
Hamza al-IsfahSni, Tartlh , ed. Gottwaldt, p. 14 
sqq , 27 sqq., 44 sqq ; Ibn Kutaiba, Kitab al- 
Ma'dnf \ ed Wustenfeld, p 321 sqq , Eutychius, 
Annales , ed. Cheikho, 1 10 sqq (along with 

the history of the Roman and Byzantine empne), 
Ya c kubl, TctrtUi , ed. Houtsma, index 

Modern works (excluding works on general 
or Roman and Byzantine history) J Malcolm, 
His tot y of Persia (1829), 1 69 sqq ,K Patkancan, 
Opyt istom dittasin Sasarndow po swldhujam 
soobslaennym at mjanskimi pisateljami, 1863 (pro- 
legomena to a history of the Sasanian dynasty 
fiom records preserved by Armenian histonans), 
G Rawlinson, The Seventh Great Ot rental Mo- 
narchy (1876), F. Spiegel, Eranische Alter tums- 
kunde (1878), 111. 231 sqq , Th. Noldeke, Ge- 
schichte der Perser utid Araber ztir Zeit det 
Sasamden , Leiden 1879, F. Justi, Geschichte 
des alien Persiens , Berlin 1879, p. 177 sqq.’, do , 
in the Grundrtss der iran Philologte (1896 — 
1904), 11. 512 sqq.] Th. Noldeke, Aufsatze zut 
peruschen Geschichte , Leipzig 1887, p. 86 sqq.] 

, J. Darmsteter, Coup d'oeil sur Phistotrc de la 
Perse , Pans 1885, p. 27 sqq., P M. Sykes, A 
History of Persia, London 1 91 5, i 422 sqq \ A 
v. Gutschmidt, Geschtchte Irans, Tubingen 1888, 
p. 156 sqq.] G. Rothstein, Die Dynastic der 
Lahmtden tn al-Hira , Berlin 1 899 , passim ; I 
G. Chalateanc, Armjatiskie Atlaktdy w u Isiotn 1 
Artnemt ” Motseja Choi ettskago, Mosqpu 1903 (the 


Armenian Arsakids in the “Armenian History” 
of Moses of Chorene), esp. p. 3 66 sqq. f K. Inos- 
tranfcev, Sasanidskiye etdudi , St. Petersburg 1 909 ; 
A. D Mordtmann, Erkldrung der Munzen tint 
Pehlevi-Legenden, in the Z D.M G., 1854, vm. 
1 S( H' (reprint 1918); E. Thomas, Early Sassantan 
Inscriptions, Seals and Coins, London 1868, do, 
Numismatic and other Antiquarian Illustrations 
of the Rule of the Sasanians in Persia, London 
1873, F D. Paruck, Sasantan Coins, Bombay 
1925; E. W. West, Sasantan Inscriptions ex- 
plained by the Pahlavi of the Parsls, in the J . R. 
A.S., New Ser., iv. 357 — 407; J. Labourt, 1c 
Chris tiamsme dans l 'Empire perse sous la dy- 
naUie Sassamde, Pans 1904; A. Christensen, 
V Empire des Sassanides . Le peuple. Petal, la 
cour (1907, Det Kgl. Danske Vtdensk. Selskabs 
Sknfter, 7 R., Hist, og Filos., Afd. 1.); E. 
Ilerzfeld, Paikuli. Monument and Inscription of 
the Early History of the Sasamati Empire, Ber- 
lin 1924 (V. F. Buchner) 

SATALIA. [See adalia]. 

SATAN. [See shaitan] 

SATlH b. RabI c a, a fabulous diviner 
(kahiri) of pre-Islamic Aiabia. whom tradition 
connects with the beginnings of Islam, m reality 
we have here to deal with a quite mythical 
personage like the other kahtn's in whose company 
he appears in most stories, Shikk al-Sa c bI, 
who is simply the humanisation of a demoniacal 
monster in appearance like a man cut m two 
{Atikk al-insdn cf van Vloten, W Z.h.M , 1893, 
vn. 180 — 1 8 1). Satih, whose name means “flattened 
on the ground and unable to use on account of 
the weakness of his limbs” ( Lisan all Arab, m. 
312), is described as a monster without bones or 
muscles , he had no head but a human face in the 
centre of his chest, he lay on the ground, on a 
bed of leaves and palm-branches, and when he 
had to change his position “they rolled him up 
like a carpet” , only when he was irritated or 
inspired did he inflate himself and stand up His 
close lesemblance to Shikk is accentuated by 
legend which makes them both be born without 
the intei vcntion of a father in the night before 
the death of the kahina Tuiaifa (the wife of c Amr 
Muzaikiya, ancestor of the tribe of this name, who 
is said to have foietold the catastrophe of the 
breaking of the dam of MaYib in the Yaman). 
She is said before dying to have made the two 
newborn monsters come to her and after spitting 
in their mouths (the classic method of transmitting 
magic power) declared them her successors in the 
art of kihana. 

In spite of these characteristically mythical 
features Arab genealogical tradition has not refused 
to give Satih a place m its system, but gives him 
a name and a paternity (Rabl c b Rabl'a b. Mas c ud 
b Mazin b. DhFb) which connect him with the 
Ghassanid branch of the tribe of Azd (just as it 
connects §hikk with the BanH Sa c b, a branch of 
the Banu Ba^jlla) and more precisely with the Banu 
Hhi'b (Ibn Duraid, IsAtthak, p. 286, xo— X3 ; Wiis- 
tenfeld, Genealog . Tabellen, II, 16; according to 
others, the Banu Dhi 5 b belonged to the c Abd al- 
Kais, a tribe belonging to the Rabl c a group); 
there even seems to have been in historic times 
an Azd clan claiming descent from Satih (AbS 
Hatim al-Sidjistanl, Kitab al-Mtfammarln , p. 3, in 
Goldziher, Abhandl. fur arab. Philologte , ii.). 
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Among the legends associated with the name of 
Satih some are connected with the pre-history ot 
the Arabs and represent Satih as acting as a diviner 
and judge (Jtakam) without any regard foi history 
or chronology, even fictitious; sometimes we find 
him dividing among the sons of Niz5r (Mudai 
Rabl c a, Iyad and AnmSr) their fathei’s estate ( c //v/, 
1st and 2» d ed , 11. 46 = 3 rd ed , 11 46 — 47 = 4th e d , 
n. 39), sometimes we find him consulted with 
Shikk by al-Zarib al- c Ad\vani (Wustenfeld, Gen. 
Tabellcn , D, 13) regarding the real position 01 
Kasi, the ancestor of the Ihakif, to whom al-Zarib 
had been forced to promise his daughtei in marriage 
( Aghani , I s * and 2 nd ed , 11 75) In al-\a c kubi 
(ed Houtsma, 1 288 — 290) it is he who decides the 
difference that has arisen between c Abd al-Muttalib, 
the Prophet’s grandfathei, and the tw o KaisI tribes, 
al-Kilab and al-Ribab, regarding the ov\neiship of 
the well of Dhu ’1-Harm discovered by the former 
in the vicinity of al-TaTf, but the parallel versions 
of the same story either do not mention the name 
of the arbitrator or give him that of another 
kahin, Salamab AblHaiyaa 1-K u d a c I (al- 
Maidani, Am that , ed 1284, 1 36 = ed 1310, 

1. 30, Yakut, ed. Wustenfeld, iv 629, Lisan , 
xiii. 283) 

Two other legends, on the other hand, have a 
completely Islamic stamp, according to the first, 1 
given by Ibn Ishak, who docs not give his souiccs, I 
Satih consulted — as always with Shikk — by 
the Lakhmid chief Rabi c a b. Nasr regarding a j 
dream which had frightened him, icveals to him 1 
that South Aiabia w’lli be invaded by the Abys- 
sinians and that after the expulsion of the latter 
and the brief dominion of the Persians it will be 
conqueied by a Prophet (Muhammad), as a result 
of the oracle Rabi c a b. Nasr sends his son c Amr 
at the head of the tribe to the king of Persia 
who settles them at al-Hira, this is the “South 
Arabian*’ version of the foundation of the Lakhmid 
dynasty (cf. G Rothstcin, Die Dynastic da Lakh- 
mtden 1/1 al-Hira , Berlin 1899, p. 39). 

The second and most widely disseminated legend 
goes back to a certain IlanY al-Makhziiml, who 
is said to have lived to 150 and about whom 
Muslim historiographical tradition knows nothing 
(cf. Ibn Hadjar, Isaba , Cano, vi. 279, N° 8,929) 

It forms part of the cycle of the ell am al-nubuua , 
that is of the miraculous signs which confirm the 
truth of the prophetic mission of Muhammad In 
the night when the latter w f as born remarkable 
phenomena occurred throughout the kingdom of 
Persia. The king (Kisra Anushirwan) not being able 
to get an explanation from his magicians asked 
the king of al-Hira, al-Nu c man b al-Mundhir (an 
anachronism’), to send him someone who could 
explain it Al-Nu c mau sent c Abd al-MasIh b Bukaili 
al-Ghassanl (on him see the Kttab al-Mtfanunarin , 
p 38, Caetani, Antiah deir Islam , 11 935, 12 
a H, § 165, iv 657, 21 A H, § 328), who not 
being able to explain these marvels himself went 
to Satih, his maternal uncle, who lived in the 
desert. He found him at the point of death and 
his appeal was unanswered, only after his nephew 
had addressed him in verse, did the kahrn predict 
to him the coming fall of the Persian Empire 
and its conquest by the Arabs, etc. Having de- 
livered this oracle, his uncle Satih died 

Satih claimed to receive his knowledge of the 
future from a familiar spirit cf. above, li 625 a ) 
who had overheard the conversation of God with 


Moses on Mount Sinai and had revealed part of 
it to him. Here we see the influence of the Kur 3 5nic 
passage (lxxn. 1) about the dpnn who overhear 
God’s utterances. 

The calculations of the Aiab historians on the 
age leached by Satih aie naturally quite fanciful, 
those of them who place his birth at the time of 
the bursting of the dam at Mahib and his death 
at Muhammad’s birth, give him a life of 600 years. 
It should be observed that Abu Hatim al-Sidju»t5ni 
[q. v.], whose version is markedly diffcient from 
the others (he does not speak of his monstrosity, 
puts Ins home in al-Bahrain, etc ), makes him die 
in the reign of the Himyar king Dhu Nil was and 
theiefoie does not know of his piophccy to Kisia 
Anushirwan 
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(G Levi Della Vida) 

SAUL. [See 1 alTJ r] 

SAWA (older Sawapj), a town and district 
in Central Persia It lies on the direct road 
from Kazwin to Kum (Kazwin-Sawa 22 farsakh, 
Sawa-Kum 9 farsakh) This load practically cor- 
responds with the royal load (ShahrAh) described 
by Mustaw fi (Sumghan [ ? ] -Sagzabad-Saw r a-Isfahan) 
which was very important when, under the Mon- 
gols Arghiin and lldjaitu, Sultanlya became the 
capital of Peisia The Kazwin-Sawa road may yet 
again resume its old impoitance for traffic between 
North Persia and the southern provinces Tor the 
piesent it is eclipsed by a longer combination of 
paved roads leading through the capital Kazwin- 
Teheran (22 farsakh) and Teheian-Kum (22 farsakh) 
On the other hand Savva has definitely lost its 
position as a stage on the route from Hamadhan 
to Raiy (T eheran) (61 farsakh) on which the Arab 
geographers place it Traffic between Hamadhan 
and the capital now goes via Nawbaran-Zarand or, 
with a detour, by the paved roads T eherSn-Kazwin- 
Hama dh an (about 54 farsakh). Geographical con- 
siderations explain the decline of the town. The 
desert is giadually invading the district of SSwa as 
a result of a breakdown m the control of the 
irrigation system. * 

Sawa is situated in the north-west corner of a 
plain (c. 30 X 25 miles) open towards the east 
the lower part of which is being giadually en- 
gulfed by salt marshes The district is watered* 
I. by the Kaia-Su (the G5wra5ha or Gfiwmasa of 
Mustawfi) which is formed by three streams, the 
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southern and most important (Do-5b) comes from 
the north face of the Bakhtiyarl mountains (JQja- 
pelskji), the western descends from the Alwand 
(Orontes) of Hamadhan and the northein has its 
source in the mountains of Khanakan. Having 
crossed the plain of Sawa, the Kara-£ai pours its 
brackish waters into the central desert and dis- 
appears, 2. by the MazdakSn ( vulgo Mazlaghan)- 
cai which rises near Dargazln (east of Ilamadhan) 
and runs parallel to the Kara-£ai and before re- 
joining it on the left bank (north) disappeais into 
several irrigation canals in the north-west part of 
the plain of Sawa. 

Sawa is not known before the Muslim penod 
Tomaschek connects its name with the Avestan 
word sava^ Pahlavi savaka , “advantage, utility” (?) 
The Persian dictionaries gives “pieces of gold” 
for sazva According to Tomaschek, Sawa corre- 
spond* to the Sevavicina or Sevakma of the 
Tabulae Peutingerianae. 

Ibn Hawkal says that Sawa was noted foi its 
camels and camel-drivers Al-Mukaddasi mentions 
its fortifications, its baths and a Friday mosque 
near the great load at some distance from the 
market The people of Sawa (as of Ulusdjud) 
were Shafi c f Sunnis who were at peimancnt feud 
with their neighbours in Awa who were fervent 
“twelver” ShfTs The Mongols sacked the town 
in 617 (1220) and burned its fine binary (Yakut) 
which also contained astronomical instruments (al- 
Kazwinl) Ilamd Allah Mustawfi (ed Lc Strange, 
p. 62) gives the four nahtya' s of Sawa Sawa, 
Awa, DjahrUd and Busin (?) with 46, 17, 25 and 
42 villages respectively, 130 in all. Kh^adja 
Zahlr al-l)in Sawadji about the time of Mustawfi 
(vmth — XIV th cent.) rebuilt its walls which were 
6200 dhai c (7,000 yards) in cucumfeience and his 
son Kh w ad;a Shams al-Din mcoiporated into the 
town the suburban village of Rudaban 

Mustawfi extols the fiuits of Sawa but quotes 
the Persian proverb about its ceieals “the straw 
of Kum is bettei than the gram of Sawa” The 
pomegranates of Sawa are renowned throughout 
Persia to this day 

Among the European travellers Maico Polo 
mentions Sawa <(“Saba”) as the town from which 
the three Magi kings set out for Bethlehem and 
where they are buried in a square sepulchre This 
Persian-Chnstian legend must be based on a local 
popular interpretation of texts like “Reges Aiabum 
et Saba doua adducent” (Psalm lxxu 10). Ac- | 
cording to another story given by Maico Polo, I 
the three kings are buried lespectively at Sawa, , 
Awa and Kal c a-i Atashparastan, which \ ule locates 
between Sawa and Abhar, while Tomaschek identifies 
it with D17-1 Gabran (one stage beyond Kum on 
the road from Kashan). 

Sawa is mentioned by Giosafa Barbaro (1474), 
Figueroa (1618) etc. Chardin laments its sterile 
soil and heat. In 1849 *h c English consul K E. 
Abbot counted 300 — 400 houses in Sawa with 
1000 inhabitants; he says that the soil is excellent 
everywheie that it is not mixed with the kawir 
but that the salt desert is met with at only 9 
miles fiom the town. 

At a distance of only 4 farsakh to the south 
of S5wa is the old Shi c a centre, the little town 
of Awa watered by a stieam coming from the 
heights of Tafrish which separate the plain of Sawa 
from that of Farahan (Persian c Ira£). According to 
Tomaschek, Awa corresponds to the 3 A /3*xav* 


of Ptolemy. Al-Mukaddasi calls it Awff, Yakut Aba. 
Kah-i Namak lies between Awa and Kum It is 
composed of salt and its friable soil — Hauss 
knecht calls it Gidan-Gelmaz — makes it 1m 
possible to climb it In Mustawfi’* time Awa was 
5000 paces in circumference. Houtum-Schindlci 
says that the rums of the old town are beside the 
modern village (100 houses) and that the tomb 01 
Sham c un (Simeon?) is shown there. Mustawfi talk* 
of the tomb “attributed” to the Prophet Samuel 
but puts it 4 farsakh noith of Sawa. 

At the present day the population of the districl 
of Sawa is wholly Shl c a. It consists of Persian* 
and Turks The latter belong to the local con 
federation of Sh ah-Sewen which includes the 1cm 
nants of the tribe of Khalad; The district of Sawa 
is frequently called Khaladjistan. There are Shah 
sewen to the north-east and to the south of Sawa 
The Khaladj live more especially to the north of the 
Kum-Sultanabad road (Rahgird, Tadj-Kh5tun, Djah 
rud, Tafrish) In several of their villages (Kundurud 
Mawdjan, Sift, Fow^jird, Kardedjan) a very pe- 
culiar Turkish dialect is spoken warorom baghka. 
W I am going to the gaiden”, hissi-t /, “it is warm”, 
huu-ca , “in the home”, yol hawul da gh -artti, “the 
road was not good”, etc The dialect is worth 
the attention of students of Turkish (cf. the art. 
shaii-sewfn) 

In the tenth century A. H. (Ibn Faldh) Sawa 
formed part of the province of Kum In modern 
times it has formed pait of various administrative 
combinations Sometimes it was govciP' d along 
with the distucts to the south (Mahallat, Kazzaz) 
sometimes with Zarand (N -E of Saw'a) and Khar 
rakan (vulgo Ivaraghan) This last mountainous 
district formed an enclave between the province* 
of Kazw'In and Hamadhan It consists of three 
buluk Afsh\r-i Bakishlu, Afshai-i Kutilu anc 
Karagoz, the chief town of Kharrakan is situatec 
in the latter at the foot of the pass. It is called 
Awa and must not be confused with the place o 
the same name in Savva About 1890 Sawa wa ( 
governed by an Austrian officer in the Persiar 
seivice, von Taufenstein At the beginning of th< 
twentieth century it formed a kind of fief of th< 
bugade of Persian Cossacks at Teheran. One o 
the highei officers of this military force acted a* 
governor of Sawa and controlled the Turkisl 
natives who supplied the principal contingent tc 
the brigade 

The antiquities of Sawa are 1 . the ban ag( 
on the Kara-fai (about 12 miles S S W of the 
town) said to owe its origin to Shams al-Dlr 
al-Djuwaim [q v ], vizier of several rulers of the 
vnffi (xnBk) ccntuiy (cf Nuzhat *l-Kulub^ ed 
Le Strange, p 221) The ban age is said to have 
been lestored undei the Safawids, it is known as 
band-t Shah c Abbas. It occupies the passage between 
two hills and is about 65 fee* high, 100 long and 
45 thick Beside it on the left bank, the road rises 
in a kind of spiral caravans were thus able to 
ascend the dam which was used as a bridge and 
descend on the west side by a gradual slope on 
the right bank. The attempts to lepair this impoitant 
work by closing the path which the river has 
made through it have so far failed with resultant 
ruin for the district 2. The fortress of Kiz-fcal c a on 
a rock in the centre of an amphitheatre of hills 
not far from the dam. 3. Two mosques at SSwa. 
one in the town, built, according to Houtum 
Schindler, in 1518 a*d. , the other, very beautiful 
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situated outside the town among the old ruins on 
the south side This masdjid-t djunla seems to 
occupy the site of the mosque mentioned by al- 
Mujcaddasi. According to Houtum-Schmdler, the 
present building dates from 1516 a. d but J 
Dieulafoy attributes its “restoiation” to ShSh 
Tahmasp (930— 984 = 1524 — 1576) 4 Near this 
Friday mosque is a much older minaret 36 feet high, 
built of bricks arranged m rows with geometrical 
designs superimposed. Dieulafoy dates it to the 
Ghaznawid period but a comparison with a similar 
minaret at Khusrawgird (Khurasan) which is dated 
505 (mi) suggests that it is of the same period 
(cf. Sarre, Den km pers. Bauhinst , Berlin 1910, 
11 1 12 — 1 1 3, and E. Herzfeld, Khorasan , in Is l , 
xi. 170). 5. The reservoir ( ab-anbar ) with the 
great gateway which may date fiom the mu 1 * 1 century 
of the Christian eia (Ilerzfeld, op ett , p 171) 
Among famous men born in Sawa, Yakut mentions 
Abu Tahir ( Abd al-Rahman b Ahmad, one of the 
principal Sh 5 fi c I Imams (d 484) Mustawfi mentions 
the tomb of Shaikh c Uthman Sawadji near the 
town. On the poet Salman-i Sawadji (700 — 778 = 
1300 — 1376) see E G Browne, A J Its t. of 
Peis . Litt. under Tartar Dominion , Cambridge 
1920, p. 260 — 271 etc., and the article salman 
Bibliography W. Tomaschek, Zur hist. 
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all the references to the Arab authors For 
Mustawfi sec the edition by Le Strange, Gibb 
Memorial Series, vol xxm/i 62, Zain al- c Abidln 
ShlrwSnl, Bustan al-Siyahat , Tihran 1310, p. 304, 
Yule-Cordier, The Book of Ser Marco Polo , 
London 1903, 1 78 — 81, Keith E Abbot, Geogi 
Notes , in the f.R G S, 1855, p 4 — 10, 
Houtum-Schmdler, Eastern Persian Ir ak , London 
1903, p. 129 — 130, H Binder, Au Kurdistan , 
Pans 1887, p. 380 (photo of the ab-anbar) # 
J. Dieulafoy, La Pet sc, Paris 1887, photos of 
the bariage, mosque and minaret, p. 165 — 173 
Maps* Houtum-Schmdler, loc cit , A F 
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PI I ; Th Strauss, Peterm Mitt, 1905, PI 21, 
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(V. Minorsky) 

[Sawa plays an important part in 
the legends of Muhammad According 
to a frequently quoted tradition (for details see 
A. Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lchte des Mo- 
hammad , 1. 134 sqq . , and Th. Noldeke, Ge- 
schichte der Per ser u?id Araber , p 253 sqq.), 
a lake ( buhaira ) in the neighbourhood of Sawa 
sank into the ground in the night in which the 
Prophet was born. The site was still pointed out 
to al-KazwinT in the xnBh century. As the tradi- 
tion quoted shows a rather accurate knowledge 
of Iranian matters, we may safely seek an allu- 
sion to a definite Iranian conception in this single 
feature of the story. Now in Zoroastrian escha- 
tology the lake Kansava ( Kasaoya -) plays an im- 
portant part; in the later Avesta it is located in 
Eastern Iran and is said to correspond to Lake 
H2ml!n in SidjistSn. In it is preserved the seed 
of Zarathushtra from which in the end will arise 
the saviour Saoshyant When we find the legend 
of the drying up of a lake 19 Ir2n connected with 


the biith of Muhammad, we may interpret it as 
an allusion to this mythical lake. The legend 
symbolises the destruction of the hope of a Zoro- 
astrian saviour, just as the earthquake in the loyal 
palace at Ktesiphon lecoided in the same tradi- 
tion symbolises the end of the Iranian empne and 
the extinction of the sacred fire the end of Zoro- 
astrian culture. (H H. Schafder)] 

SAWAD, a name of the c Ir 5 k [q.v.]. While 
the name c Irak has been pioved to be a Pahlavi 
loanword (from Brag, “low land, south land”, 
occurnng in the Tuifan fiagments, with assimilation 
to the semantically connected stem c rk , cf A 
Siddiqi, Studien uber die persischen Fi cmdwortcr 
tm klass Arab., p 69; H. II. Schaeder, I si., xiv. 
8 — 9, J J. Hess, Zeitschr. f. Semitistik, 11) sawaa 
“black land” is the oldest Arabic name for the 
alluvial land on the Euphiates and Tigris given 
on account of the contrast to the eye between it 
and the Arabian desert (Yakut, Mtfdjam, 111 1 74, 14 
sqq ). The name has undeigone a threefold devel- 
opment of application 1) It is identified with the 
political division of c lrak and thus corresponds 
to the SSsaman province of Sunstan (Dil-i hi an - 
shahr) With this meaning the historians of the 
Arab conquests use the name Sawad for the c Ir 5 k 
(cf, for example, al-Baladhurl, Eutuh, p 24 1, 1) 
and especially the compilers of monographs on 
taxation or political handbooks (cf Abu Yusuf, 
Yahya b. Adam, Kudama al-Mawaidi, also Ibn 
Khaldun) The leason for this is that in the cadastral 
and revenue legulations of c Umar I the name 
Sawad was used officially 2) It is used as the 
name of the cultivated area within a district, 
eg. Sawad all Irak, Sawad Khuzistan, Sawad al- 
Vrdunn. 3) Befoie the name of a town it means 
the systematically irrigated and intensively 
cultivated fields in its vicinity, e g Sawad of 
al-Basra, Kufa, Wasit, Baghdad, Tustar, Bukhara, etc 
Bibliography the fundamental work is 
II Wagner, Die Uber schatzung dei Anbauflache 
Babylonien* und ihi lb piling, in the Nach- 
iichtcn v d Kgl G IP. Gott , Phil -hist Kl., 
1902, p 224 — 298) On the philological 
point see Lane, At - Engl Lexicon, 1 4, 14621*, 
on the technical question of taxation A von 
Kremer, Ubei da* Budget der Emnahtnen unter 
dei Regierung des Hariin al-rasid, in the Verb, 
d VII. Intei nat. Orient. Kongr ., 11. 1888, and 
M. van Berchem, La pi opnete territorials et 
Pimpbt foncier sous les premiers calif es (1886). 

(II II. Schaeder) 

SAWAKIN (Suakim or Suakin) a seaport 
on the west coast of the Red Sea in 19 0 5' 
N. Lat. The town is built on a picturesque little 
oval-shaped island about a mile in circumfeience 
and 300 yards long, w r hich lies off the mainland 
in the centre of a deep bay The harbour is reached 
through a narrow* channel 4 or 5 miles long hem- 
med in by coral reefs, Sawakin is connected with 
the African continent, by a causew r ay about 60 
yards long, commanded by a fort. At the entiance 
to this road is a pretty gateway which can be 
closed by a door, through which one reaches the 
suburb of al-Kaif, which lies on the mainland. The 
Customs House and the Government buildings are 
the most important buildings on the island town. 
The best houses are fine white buildings of three 
stories, recalling in style those of Djidda. Among 
modern erections Kitchener’s Gate, a handsome 
half Moorish edifice, is worthy of note. The pri- 
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mitive shapeless huts of the natives are in lurid 
contrast to these buildings. The bazaar consists 
of drinking-bars kept by Greeks and a little street 
with coffee-shops and booths. The half-dozen Euro- 
peans settled in Sawakm live among the pumitivc 
iced-huts of the natives in houses which are not 
always particularly habitable. The town possesses 
a single school which, however, is one of the best 
m the whole Sudan. The suburb of al-Kaif on the 
mainland is suriounded by a wall which was at 
one time flanked by half a dozen forts and pio- 
tected by an outer line of trenches It has a much 
larger population than the island town, possesses 
a large bazaar in which the business life of the 
town is carried on and irregular streets in which 
live smiths and leather workers — the former make 
spearheads and knives and the lattei do a busy 
trade in amulets — and barbers much visited by 
the male population. A few silversmiths piovide 
the ornaments required by the women and make 
bracelets and anklets, ear- and nose-rings Outside 
the suburb, which is a long narrow oasis sut- 
rounded by salt-lakes and prairie-like desert, are 
wells surrounded by gardens and date-palms, pro- 
viding the town's drinking-water The climate of 
Sawakm is not particularly healthy foi Europeans 
The heat never falls below' 86° F even in winter, 
m June and August changeable winds predominate 
which often rise to dangerous sandstorms 

Sawakm is an old settlement, although the har- 
bour is not important — it can only be entered 
by day owing to the nariow channel and the 
coral-banks It has been suggested — probably 
lightly — that Pliny’s Oppidum Succhae washeie. 
In the middle ages the distnct belonged to the 
Bedja (Blemmyeis) to whom belong the modern 
Ilaclendoa, Ababde and Bishann The old con- 
nections of the Mekkans with the West African 
coast of the Red Sea bi ought about the settlement 
of Aiab meichanN here who mtermairied w r ith the 
Bedja The matriaichal institutions of the Bedja 
enabled the half-biecds to attain important posi- 
tions and Ibn Battuta in 1330 a p found in Sa- 
wakm a son of the Amir of Mekka ruling the 
Bedja The upper strata of the populace professed 
Islam al-MakrJzl calls them Hadanb In those 
days Sawakm had a seiious uval in the har- 
bour of c Aidhab faither north, which Th Bent 
has identified m the modern Sawakm Kadim , 
12 miles north of Ilalaib The haibour, now 
in ruins, was very important between 450 and 
760 A H as a landing-place for goods from 
India and Arabia and was a meetingplace for 
merchants from the Yaman and a rendez-vous for 
Egyptian and African pilgrims who sailed from 
here for Djidda. As Sawakm, which lay seven 
da) s’ maich to south, was also a landing-place 
for ships from Djidda, there must have been a 
good deal of competition between the tw r o towns, 
fiom which Sawfikm in the end emerged victorious 
Al-IIamdam (f 945 A. D ) still leckons it in Cen- 
tral Abyssinia {a l- H abash al-Wusta) Under Sultan 
Selim I the Turks occupied the harboui. It was 
under the Pasha of Djidda who governed it through 
an A gh a until in 1865 Egypt acquired it from 
1 urkey by cession or purchase The Mali list period 
(1883 — 1898) was a heavy blow to Sawakm, as 
Bade died away completely owing to the closing 
of the important Sawahm-Berber caiavan road. By 
the treaty of July 16, 189^, between England and 
Egypt, Sawakm was placed undei the Anglo- 


Egyptian condominium along with the SfldSn and 
now belongs to the Red Sea Province, the largest 
cotton-growing area in the Sudan. 

Sawakm now has about 10,000 inhabitants. The 
town has a rather neglected look and almost half 
the buildings are in ruins, as the inhabitants in 
many cases are no longer able to afford the expense 
necessary to maintain them. The newly founded 
harbour of Poit Sudan is also a serious rival to 
Sawakm and has attracted a great deal of the 
trade and traffic in which SawSkin was once 
supieme In spite of this competition SawSkin has 
been able to keep an important position as regards 
trade and the wholesale migration of business to 
Port Sudan expected by many has not materialised. 
Although the numerous wholesale and retail firms 
are no longer as busy as they were befoic the 
foundation of Port Sudan, they are still doing very 
well and very few native firms are suffering under 
tiade depression Sawakm will maintain its position 
if only because the trade of the natives stubbornly 
sticks to it and regards it as the main centre of 
the commerce of the Red Sea Province. SawSkm 
still is, as before, the starting place of pilgrims 
to Djidda Fifty years ago the slave trade was 
still flourishing on the same route and some 3000 
slaves annually were shipped from here to the 
market in Djidda, a trade which the English go- 
vernment was only able to suppress with great 
difficulty Saw r akin is now' connected by a branch 
line from Atbara Junction with Port Sudan , 
the lailway was made in 1 905 If the stretch 
fiom Sawakm to Tokar (56 miles) is made, and 
it is planned for the near future — , the two 
towns are at present connected by a caravan road 
— the harbour of Sawakm will receive a new 
stimulus At the present time the excellent cotton- 
wool from Tokai, 56 miles S E of Saw’Skin, is 
brought on camel-back to the harbour of Trm- 
kitat and then shipped the i*/ 2 to 2 days voyage 
to Sawakm With the building of the railway the 
Kassala-Sawakin (via Tokar, 297 miles) and Berber- 
Sawakin (241 miles) caravan routes, on which 
most of the trade with the interior is done at 
piesent, would lose their in portance but the amount 
of the tiade would considerably increase. Beside 
the 1 ail way line there is also an 11 regular steamer 
service connecting with Poit Sudan. There is also 
a steamci connection with Djidda with a fort- 
nightly seivice The mam article of commerce and 
export aie cotton, sesame oil, buttei, hides, wax, 
resin, senna and ivory 
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Defiers, Voyage au Yemen , Paris 1889, p. 21 
sq , Th. Bent, Southern Arabia , London 1 900, 
p. 300 sq , Handbooks prepat ed un », er the Di- 
rection of the Historical Section of the Foreign 
Office , N°. 98. Anglo- Egyptian Sudan , London 

1920, p. 12, 20, 67, 8t, 84, 87, 100 sq .; Percy 
F. Martin, The Sudan in Evolution , London 

1921, p. 498 — 50$. (Adolf Grohmann) 
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SAWDA BINT ZAM C A — SAWDJ-BULAK 


SAWDA BINT ZAM'A b. Kais, Muhammad’s 
second wife, was one of the first women who 
embraced Islam She accompanied her first hus- 
band al-Sakran b. c Amr and her brother Malik to 
Abyssinia, with the second party of Muslims who 
repaired thither The pair returned to Mekka be- 
fore the Ihdjra , and al-Sakran, who had become 
a Christian in Abyssinia, died there By this union 
Sawda had a son, c Abd al-Rahm5n, who was 
killed in the battle of DjalulS. 

Sawda’s marnage to Muhammad was arranged 
by Khawla bint Hakim, who wished to console 
him for the loss of Khadidja, and took place 
about a month aftei the latter’s death, in the 
tenth year of Muhammad’s mission, in Ramadan, 
before his journey to al-Ta 3 if. 

In the first year of the Hidjta Sawda, togethei 
with Muhammad’s daughters, joined him in Medina , 
her dwelling and c A 3 isha’s were the fust to be 
built in the Mosque. 

Sawda was no longer young at the time of 
her second marriage, and, as she grew older, 
became fat and ungainly to such a point that 
Muhammad, during a pilgrimage, allowed her the 
privilege of reaching Mina for the morning prayer 
before the crowd’s aruval, to avoid being jostled 
As she grew older Muhammad wearied of her and 
neglected her, while he spent a great deal of his 
time with the youthful c A D isha, in 8 A. H. he 
divorced her, but Sawda stopped him in the 
street and begged him to take her back, offering to 
yield her day to c A 3 isha, as “she was old, and cared 
not for men ; her only desire was to rise on the Day 
of Judgement as his wife” The Prophet consented , 
on this occasion Sura iv 127 was revealed 

Sawda was charitable and good-natured, in one 
of his prophetic utterances Muhammad seems to 
have alluded to her as the “longest-handed”, 1 e 
the most charitable of his wives, who would be 
the first to join him in Heaven, and c Ahsha used 
to say* “There is no woman in whose skin 1 had 
rather be than Sawda’s, except that she is some- 
what envious”. 

Together with Zainab bint Djahsh, Sawda did 
not take part in the last pilgrimage Of her life 
after Muhammad’s death theie is no record, ex- 
cept that she received a gift of money from c Umai, 
this, together with the fact that no mention is made 
of her dowry, may mean that she was in stiaitened 
circumstances, though she had received her share 
of the spoils of Khaibar. She died in Medina, in 
Shawwal 54 A. H , during the caliphate of Mu c a- 
wiya, who bought her house in the Mosque, 
together with that of Saflya, for 180,000 dirham. 
Bibliography : Ibn His]j5m, ed Wiistenfeld, 
p. 214, 242, 459, 787, 1001; Ibn Sa c d, vin 
35 — 39? al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 1 1767,1769, 
111 2437 — 2440, Agharii , iv. 32; Caetani, An- 
nah dell ’ Islam, i. 378 — 379. (V Vacca) 

al-SAWDA 3 or al-Kharibat ai.-Sawda 5 , a 
ruined city in al-I>jawf in South Arabia, 
in what was once the ancient Minaean kingdom 
J. Hal6vy, who visited the rums, calls it es-Soud 
and describes it as an extensive system of rums 
one hour’s journey N. E. of the also important 
al-BaidS 3 . Al-SawdS 3 is built on an eminence. The 
ancient town was apparently destroyed by a con- 
flagration and was presumably an important in- 
dustrial centre, especially for metal work; even 
at the present day the vitrified soil is covered 
with slag-heaps. Insignificant* remains of the sur- 


rounding wall and a few steles are all that remain 
of its foimer splendour. D. H. Muller suggests 
that these ruins mark the site of the Minaean town 
of Kama F. Hommel identifies it with the Nash5n 
of the Minaean inscriptions Al-Hamd5ni describes 
al-Sawda 3 as one of the strongholds of the tribe 
of Nashk. The old Minaean town thus survived 
into the later period as the stronghold of a pro- 
minent family. The name “Black Fort” should 
probably be explained as referring to the building 
matenal, black lava or basalt. 

B tb l iog) a phy al-Hamdani, Si fat Qiazirat 
a N Arab, ed. D. H. Muller, Leiden 1884— -1891, 
p 167, lklil, vin , in D H Miiller, Die But - 
gen tend Schlosser Sudarabicns nach dent lklil 
des Hamdani, 11., S. B Ak. Wien, 1881, xcvn/111. 
1001, 1003, 1007, 1010, ion and note 2, 
J. Hal6vy, Rapport sur une mission ai cheologtque 
dans le Ylmen in the J A , 1872, series 6, 
vol. xix. 29, 83 ; Voyage an Nedjran in the 
Bulletin de la Societe de Gcographie, 1873, series 
6, vol vi. 602, A Sprenger, Die alte Geogra- 
phic Arabiens, Bern 1875, p 158, F. Hommel, 
G mnd) iss det Geogiaphie und Geschichte des 
alien Orients, 11., Leipzig 1904, p 677, note 3, 
689, 690, 695, 696. (Adolf Grohmann) 
SAWDA, MIrza Muhammad Ram c , Urdu 
poet and satirist, was born in Dehli m 1125 
(1713). His father Mirza Shaff (from Kabul) was 
a merchant and had established himself in India 
Sawda was educated m Dehli and his teachers 
in the art of poetry were SulaimSn Kuli Khan 
Widad and Shah Zuhur al-Din Ilatim Like his 
contemporaries, Mitza Mazhai Djan-i DjSnan, Mir 
TakI Mir and Ivh w adja Mir Dard, he had derived 
much literary benefit from the eminent Persian 
scholai and poet Siradj al-Din c Ali Khan Arzu, 
and it was he who persuaded Sawda to write in 
his own mother tongue in preference to Persian. 
Sawda’s Uidu poetry veiy soon attained a high 
standard of excellence and he was recognised as 
one of the masters of Urdu poetry. At the age of 
about sixty he left Dehli, and after a short sojourn 
at Fairukhabad went to I akhnau wheie he settled 
for the rest of his life. Asaf al-Dawla, the king 
of Lakhna J u, raised him to the high position of 
Malik al-Shifai a 3 Sawda died at Lakhnau in 1 195 
(1781) His works weie collected by Hakim Aslah 
al-Din Khan and were first published at Calcutta 
early in the xix 1 * 1 century followed by numerous 
lithogr. editions. 

Sawda is rightly considered to be one of the 
greatest Urdu poets He excelled in kaftda and 
ghazal and his satires are witty and sharp He 
was well versed in music also. Dr. Fallon’s adveise 
remarks about his poetry are not justifiable 

Bibliography Mir Talp Mir, Nikdt al- 
S hilar if (Bodl Elliot MSS., N°. 394), Mir Hasan, 
Tadhkira-i Shi£aril-i Urdu (both published by 
the Andjuman-i Tarakki-i Urdu, Aurangabad), 
Shefta, Gulshan-i Bekhar (1252), p. 147 — 149, 
Garcm de Tassy, Histoire de la Literature 
hwdouie et hindoustame, 2 nc l edition, 11. 66 ; 
S. W Fallon, A New Hindustani- English Dictio- 
nary, Benares 1879, p xi , Muhammad Ilusain 
Azad, Ab-i II ay at , L3h5r 1 907, p. 14 1 — 172, 
also p. 22, 43—44, 76, 126 — 128, 188, 199, 208. 

(A. SlDDIQl) 

sAwdj-bulAk;, a Persian corruption of the 
Turkish so^uk-bulak “cqjd spring”, the form sUwdj 
(pronunciation sefudji) is found as early as the 
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Nuzhat al-Kulnb (740 = 1340). Theie are two 
places of this name 

1. The fertile district beginning at TeherSn 
and stretching to the west of the river Karadj 
along both sides of the great Teheian-Kazwin road 
To the noith a lange of hills separates it from 
TalakSn. On the southern slopes of these hills 
aie the pits of Fegfiand which supply the capital 
with coal The district is wateied by the Kordan 
which uses in the same heights. Among its vill- 
ages Hamd Allah Mustawfi mentions Sunkurabad 
and NadjmSbad which still exist at the present 
day. The centre of the district is marked by Yangl- 
Imam (an artificial mound with a tomb) At the 
south-western extienuty of the district is the little 
town of Ishtihaid whose inhabitants speak the 
Iranian dialect called tcitl , othei villages of the 
same language (towards Kazwln) are Sagziabad, 
ShSdman, Ispiawarln, Cal and Siahdahftn Many 
of the people of IshtihSrd piofess Bnha’ism See 
the map in A F Stahl, Peteim Mitt , suppl 
fasc , N°. 1 1 8, 1896, sheet I, and his map Urn- 
gegend von Teheran , Gotha 1892 

2. The southern section of the province 
of Adharbaidjan, the capital of which is Sawdj- 
Bulak (in Kurdish Sa-blagh) 'lhe governors of 
Sawdj-Bulak are appointed from Tabilz, but ethno- 
giaphically Saw'dj-Bulak forms part of Peisian 
Kuulistan, which consists of three parts a) Kur- 
distan of Mukri m the noitli, coiicspondmg to 
the hukumat of Savvdj-Bulak , l>) to the south 
Kurdistan of Sttina (cf the art senne) and c) to 
the south of it Kurdistan of KirmSnshih 

The province of Savvdj-Bulak is bounded on 
the noith by Lake Uimiya, in the north-west by 
the districts of Suldu/ and Uihnu wateied by the 
Gadn-cai, on the west by the heights of the Kandil 
forming the d uico-Pti >ian frontier, m the south 
by the Sui-kevv mnge sepaiating Bana from the 
district of Shiler, on the east by the watershed 
betw r een the Tatawli and the Dj aghatu (only the 
distuct of Sakkiz borders on the basin of the 
latter river), on the noith-east by the course of 
the latawu on the right bank of which lies the 
isolated district of Miynn-du-ab (“between the two 
waters”) The Tatawu at the same time forms the 
boundary between the 'lurks of this latter distuct 
and the Mukn-Kurds of Saw'dj-Bulak. Savvdj-Bulak 
mcasuies 80 by Co miles and has an aiea of 
about 4,800 to 5,000 square miles 

Ilydiogi aphy. dhc Mukii country lies acioss 
two watersheds, that of the I akc of Urnnya and 
that of the Little Zab (a tubutary of the Tigns) 
To the first belong thiee separate uvets 1 the 
Djaghatu, which rises in Mount Uihil-Cashma at 
the eastern extremity of the Turkish enclave of 
Sljilci which luns far into Peisian te»ritory between 
Bana in the noith and Marlvvan in the south, 
2. the Tatawu (Mustawfi Taghatu) rising in the 
extreme south-east of Kurtak, 3. the Savvdj-Bulak 
using 111 the castein face of the Maidan pass 
(between Paswa and the town of Saw dj-Bulak) 
d'he liver-system of the Little Z 5 b (al-Zab al-arfal) 
belongs to the basin of the Persian Gulf Its upper 
couise is formed on the high plateaux of LftliidjSn 
Mukri, the north-western branch (Lawen) uses on 
the eastern face of the Kandil just south of the 
pass of Kel-i Shin , the noith branch (Bflid-i Meshe) 
comes fiom DjaldiUn via Ushnu, the noith-cast 
branch (Awa-fcurll) from ^he west face of the 
MaidSn pass. 


Taking m on its right bank the swift waters of 
BadlnawS, Awa-Pid 5 n 3 n, KhidirSwS, Talestan and 
Kazan and on the left the large streams that rush 
down the gorges of the Kurtak, the Little Zab 
under the name of Zei or K^lu rolls southwards, 
but below Sardasht it turns sharply westwards to 
force a passage through the ravine of Alan to the 
Tigris Just at this bend, close to the pretty village 
of Al 5 t, the K’alu leceives on the left bank the 
important tnbutaiy which drains the whole basin 
of Bana (except the district of Namashir, the waters 
of which enter the K^lu above Alot) The river 
of Bana (Awa-KnverO) foims an almost straight 
line with the ravine of Al 5 n The left bank below 
Dunes belonged to Turkey (Alan-i Gngasha). The 
frontier here follows the course of the Kiwero and 
then of the K^lu, finally ascending the Kandil 
leaving Betush to Persia and Kandol to Turkey. 

There is only one little stream that escapes the 
gigantic funnel of the Al 5 n, the rivulet of Wazna 
using on the verdant heights of this name to the 
south-east of the gieat cone of the Kandil describes 
a senn-circle to the west of the IOalu and enters the 
Mesopotamian plain (PiXdar) by a deep defile where 
it finally rejoins the Little Zab on its right bank. 

Orography. The lofty chain of the Kandil rises 
like a wall between the territory of Sawdj-Bulak 
and the districts of the former Turkish Kurdistan 
Raw'anduz and K0-1 Sandjak Among the Arabs the 
Kandil was called >ha c r 5 n, in Persian Takht-i 
Shiroye (Yakut, ed Wustenfeld, 111 298), by the 
Armenians Zaiasp (Hoffmann, Auszuge , p. 249, 
266) The famous pass of Kel-i Shin (about 9,000 
feet high) between UshnU and Sidakan (belonging 
to Rawanduz) lies to the noith and outside the 
boundaries of Saw dj-Bulak Communication betw een 
Savvdj-Bulak and Mesopotamia is maintained by 
the less elevated (6,000 feet) and more convenient 
pass of Garu-Shinka, between Lahidjan and Balak 
(Rayat), as well as by the defiles of Wazna and 
Alan All traffic is, however, considciably hampeied 
by the presence of tuibulent tribes on both sides 
of the frontiei. 

The gieat perpendiculai aiete which is detached 
from the southern extiemity of the Kandil and forms 
the northern wall of the lavine of Alan is notewoithy 
It is called Daiu and its pass the Ilaw mil 

The heights running between Lahidjan and the 
valley of the Gadir are of little importance except 
a few peaks (Bicara and Coghantu) They extend 
to the Tatawu, wheie they cut the town of Saw f dj- 
Bulak off from the northern distuct of Shar-i Wcian, 
they allow" a passage, however, to the SSvvdj- 
Bulak river 

The cential longitudinal massif of Kurtak (up 
to 7,000 feet) sepaiates the waters of the IOalu 
fiom the basin of Lake Urnnya, to the north it 
joins the summit of Co&hantu 

The eastern part of Mukri Kuidislan is in the 
fonn of a squaie. the sides of which are m the 
noith the latitudinal heights, m the west the 
Kuitak, in the south the watershed of the Tatawu 
on one hand and of Namashir and Sakkiz on the 
other, these heights coalesce in the extreme south 
of the Kurtak and their pnncipal summit is Bard-i 
Sui (“ied stone”), lastly on the east the heights 
of the watershed between the Tatawu and the 
Djaghatu. The interior of the square formed by 
the system of the S 5 wdj-Bul 5 k-£ai and of the Tatawu 
is extremely megular it contains mountain peak* 
(Taraka), gentle slopes and fertile valleys. 
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To the south and outside the square are the 
districts of Saljfciz [q. v ] and BSna. The fiist in- 
clines from south-west to north-east It is watered 
by the northern sources of the gjaghatu and fills 
the angle between the square of SSwdj-Bulak: and 
the lands of Bana. The lattei district, on the 
other hand, forms a valley sloping from east to 
west towards the basin of the K»alU To the 
south Sur-kew (“Red mountain”) forms the bound- 
ary ; to the east the heights of Shfwe-g^ezan 
separate it from the southern sources of the jDja- 
ghatu (River Sahib); to the north-east the heights 
of the Kel-i Khan pass rise as a barrier between 
the wooded slopes of Bana and the bare hills of 
Sal^iz. To the north the rocky group of Balu 
(the “oak”) bounds the principal valley of Bana. 
To the north of Balu runs the river of Namashlr 
which runs directly into the K»alu on its left 
bank Balu thus forms an isolated group corre- 
sponding to Daru on the right bank of the lOalu 
The true northern boundary of Bana is therefore 
formed by the mountain of B&rd-i Sur to the north 
of the districts of Dasht-i Tal and Namashir. 

From the administrative (and ethnogra- 
phical) point of view the province of Sawdj- 
Bulafc is divided into the following parts 

I. MukrI Kurdistan properly so-called, inhabited 
by settled Kurds belonging to the MukrI and 
Debokrl tribes The capital is the town of SSwdj- 
BulSlf founded, according to Ravvlmson, at the 
beginning of the XVIII th century. A century later 
it comprised 1200 houses of which 100 belonged 
to Jews and 30 to Syrians. The town retained 
this size till the outbreak of the Great War 
According to H. Schindler, the town lies in 36° 
45' 48" N. Lat and 45 0 47' E Long, at a height 
of 4,272 feet above sea-level The following 
distncts ( tnahall ) form this part of Mukri Kur- 
distan I The environs of the capital, 36 villages, 
2. Sh&r-i Weran “the deserted town”, this very 
rich district is situated to the north of the capital 
and has 68 villages belonging to the Debokrl 
agha’s, 3. Akhtafci “grooms”, on the Sawdj-Bulak- 
Miyan-du-ab road, in the valley of the Tatawu, 
90 villages, of which the principal is Burhan , 
4. Bahl on the Tatawu at the crossing of the 
S 2 wi)-Bul 5 k-Sakkiz and Maragha-Sakkiz roads, 
65 villages of which the principal is Bokan with 
a fine residence of the hereditary “sardar’s” of the 
Mukri, 5. Turdjan south of Bahi, 38 villages, 
6. Gowruk-i Mukri near the sources of the Tatawu 
south-east of Kurtak, 24 villages 

II. The territory of the Kurd tribe Bilbas, 
related to the Mukri and speaking the same dia- 
lect. Formerly nomads, the Bilbas now spend the 
winter in their villages and in summer go to the 
heights ( saran ) near their dwellings. The following 
are always on Persian territory: 

a. The Mangur, a brave and courageous tribe, 
mostly settled, on the Saw^j-bulSk-iai and m the 
districts of El-TamUr (below Gowruk) and Na c - 
latn-i Mangur (the “horse-shoe”, 1. e. an amphi- 
theatre formed by the mountains on the western 
face of Kurtak). But the headquarters of the 
Mangur where their SghSs live is at Mgrg2n 
(Tirkash) on the right bank of the K l alu between 
L&hidjan and Sardasht. The total number of the 
villages of the Mangur amounts to 148. 

b. The PirSn to the north of M 5 rgSn in old I.ahidjan 
on the LSwen, 30 villages, including the little fort of 
Mutfiwa-tapa just opposite th^ pass of GarH-ghinka. 


c . The Mamash live in New LahidjSn, the centre 
of which is the ancient stronghold of Paswa, now 
in rums, but mentioned as early as Yakut. The Ma- 
mash occupy the valley of Bard-i MS she (Djaldian) 
and all the upper part of L8wSn above the part 
where it enters the plain of Old Lahidj&n. There 
are Mamash at Suldilz and at UshnH, m all over 
a hundred villages. 

d The clan Odj 5 kh-ka-Khidrl in summer oc- 
cupies the rich pasturages ofWazna and in winter 
descends to the warm plains of K0-1 SandjSk; but 
it also has an inclination to settle in Fersia. 

Ill The terntory of Sardasht consists of 
the following divisions 

a. The wretched little town of Sardasht, the 
residence of a vice-governor, and the district of 
the same name on the right bank of the K‘alu. 

b The tribe of Gowruk (Gawrik) which besides 
the villages already mentioned occupies the wooded 
spurs of the Kurtak on the left bank of the K^lu 
and has over a hundred villages 

c. The Suesni live in the villages (68) between 
Wazna, Sardasht, the bend of the K»alU and the 
Kandll Their clans (Baiyadji, Milkari, Darmai, 
Harz- Alan and Alan) live sepaiately without com- 
mon chiefs. Betush, the chief place of the Alan, 
has 70 houses surrounded with beautiful gaidens 
It ought to become quite important, being situated 
on the Maragha-Sawdj-Bulak-Sardasht road and 
the districts of Sulaimaniya and Kirkuk At Tciyet 
below BetUsh there aie to be seen on the K^lu 
the rums of an old bridge having seven piers 
of brick. 

IV. The two other districts of Mukri Kurdistan 
are Sakkiz and Bana They were both at one time 
under the wall’s of Sinna, but geographical, ethnical 
and political conditions (especially since the Turkish 
occupation m 1906) explain their being attached 
to Sawdj-Bulak. 

Bana is a very impoitant district with 8 sub- 
divisions (Dola-KhuiiSwa, Balwaw-Bnakhwe, Shwe, 
Namashir, Dasht-i Tal, Kiwcro, Ta£ 5 n, PaslpArbeba) 
with 145 villages and about 3500 households The 
town of Bana at the foot of Mount ArbSba has 
800 houses, of which 80 belong to Jews, and a very 
busy market In Pash-Arbtba (“behind A ”), on 
the road fiom Pendjwln, we may mention the 
village of Camparow, which although situated to 
the south of the SHi-kew range belongs to BSna. 

Rawlinson estimated the number of Mukri families 
at 12,000 which would give about 100,000 souls. 
This figure does not seem to include Bilbas, Bana, 
Sakkiz, etc The actual number of inhabitants of 
the hukumat of Sawdj-Bulak cannot be below 
200,000 The foreigners are a few Persian officials, 
several hundred Jewish families at Sawdj-Bulak, 
Bana and Sardasht, and even in the villages, a 
dozen Armenian families (with a church) at the 
town of Sawdj-Bulak, whence, on the other hand, 
Syrians have entirely disappeared. 

Language. O Mann concludes that the same 
Kurdish language (KurmSndji) is spoken on the 
territory bounded on the east by the valley of the 
TatawU and the left bank of the CjaghatQ; to the 
south, in Sal^iz and Bana, KurmandjI is spoken, 
but at Marlwan (?) and among the TllakH tribe 
(in the district of HQbatH) the dialect of Sinna 
[q.v.] is said to be spoken. KurmandjI extends 
beyond the bounds of Persia as far as Sulaimaniya 
and even south of it. The favourite poets of the 
people of Sawdj-BulaV are natives of Kirkuk, 
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Parband and the villages of Sulaimanlya. To the 
aoith-west the dialect passes a little beyond the 
plain of Ushnu, but m the Uimiya region begins 
the aiea of the dialects which aie connected with 
those of Hakkarl. Thanks to the labours of O. 
Mann we have a fine collection of heroic ballads 
\nd Mukri folk-lore. There is a translation into 
the Mukil dialect of the Gospel of St. Mark (Awe- 
aranian press at Philippopoli, 1909) and of Pro- 
cstant hymns (L O Fossum) etc Before the war 
American missionaries had begun to publish at 
LJimiya a little magazine foi the Mukri ( Kurdistan , 
N°. 1, Apul, 1914). 

Religion. The Mukri Kurds are Sh5fi c I Sunnis. 
I hey are very lukewarm in religious matters, but 
he Shaikhs belonging to the religious ordeis 
Nakshbandl and Kadiri) exercise a very great 
personal influence among them. The disciples of 
shaikh Sa c ld of Kawsabad (killed in 1915 duung 
he Turkish occupation) piactised a very violent 
Ihtkr m his taklya . 

Costume. The Mukri costume consists of a 
►hirt with veiy long sleeves coming down to the 
eet and tied behind the back when fighting Above 
t is put a kind of robe which comes down to the 
cnees and the tails of which cross, a huge girdle 
)f cotton material, sometimes 20 feet long, is then 
oiled lound the body. In summer the tails of the 
•oat fall down over the huge white draweis tightened 
it the ankles In winter or when on hoiseback the 
ails are thiust into cloth trousers of ample dimen- 
.10ns Above all a very short sleeveless coat of hard 
elt is worn On the head is worn a peaked headdress 
•urmounted by a tassel. This is sui rounded by a 
urban of Mosul silk, the fnnges of which fall over 
he eyes. The old armour, coat-of-mail, helmet, 
juckler, lance and sword (cf de Moigan, 11 , PI 
x. and x ), has completely disappeaied The Mukri 
s content with a dagger and a rifle, and is specially 
ond of making a show of the number of his 
landoliers and belts arianged to hold cartridges 
There is not much variety in the equestrian sports, 
he favourite is the taka la which consists in throw- 
ng a heavy stick to the giound and catching it 
vhile going at full speed 

The women year dark cotton tiousers, a long 
mdei garment, and a piece of blue cotton with 
vhich they cover their shoulders*, a blue 01 red 
urban skilfully arranged forms their headdress. 
The relations between the sexes have not the 
trictness usual among the Muslims The women 
Lo not veil themselves Among the Mukris there 
ire a number of dances (cdpi, rolna , sue skat, 
elapai , har$hi , hal-parnn) in which the men and 
vomen form circles holding one anotheUs hands 

Occupations. To the north-east, especially in 
he rich valley of the Tatavvu, we have agriculture 
nth a view to export; eveiy where else the tribes 
ultivate the soil for their own requirements only. 
The vine and tobacco are grown at Al 5 n, Sardasht 
nd Bffna. Sheep are reaied throughout the moun- 
amous region; cheese is made flavoured with 
weet smelling herbs and felt is manufactured. In 
he wooded districts the people burn charcoal, 
gather acorns, gal-nuts and manna (gaz ) ; these 
listricts are on the right bank of the K‘alu the 
egion between PrdSniln and Sardasht; on the left 
•ank the western slopes of the Kurtak, m BSna 
he eastern parts of the district. In the river at 
Vazna (near Aghalfin) auriferous sand is found 
n small quantities. * 
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History. Down to about 1890 there was at 
Taghtapa on the lower course of the TatawU a 
cuneiform inscription in the Khaidaic (Vannic) 
language, which has since been carried off by 
some vandal According to t Belck (Das Retch der 
Mannaer , m the Ver hartal. Berl. Ges. f. An - 
thropologie , 1894, p. 479 — 487), it was put up 
by Menua, son of Ishpumi, a Vannic (Khaldic, 
Urartaean) king who reigned between 812 and 
778 B. c. (C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Armenten etnst 
und jetzt , 1910, i. 632). This monument, the most 
eastern known in the cuneiform character, must 
have marked the site of the town of Meghta m the 
land of the Mannaeans (Minm) conquered by Menua. 
Tiaces of Khaldic influence can also be seen in the 
waterworks, subterranean corridors and stairways 
hewn out of the rock, which Rawlinson (J R.G.S., 
vol x ) discovered at Shaitan-abad and at Sawkand 
on the left bank of the Sawdj-Bulak river. The 
Assynan king Saigon, in the account of his famous 
campaign in 714 b. c., mentions to the south of 
Lake Urmiya — apart from Mannaean terntones — 
the districts of Allabna, Parsuash, Zikirtu, etc. 
(Thureau-Dangin, Une relation de la hutttlme cam - 
pagne de Saigon , Pans 1912) But the identification 
of Paisuagh with the land of the Persians (Parsa) and 
its localisation on the lower course of the Gadir 
are still only hypotheses. 

Another very remarkable monument is the rock 
tomb of Fakraka near the village of Indirkash 
north of Sawdj-Bulak, it resembles the Achaemenid 
type of tomb (de Moigan). E. Herzfeld connects 
it with the group of monuments which he regards 
as Median (Sarre-Ilerzfeid, Iramsche Felsreltefs , 
1910, p 184, Herzfeld, Chorasan , m Islam, 1921, 
xi 1 31) Among the towns of Media enumerated 
by Ptolemy (vi. 2) there are two in the same 
latitude (38° 30') A xpixCaot (long. 87° 30') and 
S/vxap (long 88°) Rawlinson identifies the latter 
with Singan in the district of Ushnu and he con- 
nected the former (DarayavauSa 5 ) with the Darytfe 
mentioned in the Kurdish chionicle (ed. Velia- 
mmof-Zernof, 1 268) But he did not know the 
site of Daryas, it is the name of a village (2 
miles N W. of Indirkash) quite close to which 
are the rums of the “deserted town” which has 
given its name to the whole district of Shar-i 
Wer 5 n, which is still recognised as the ancient 
capital of the dis’nct. 

De Morgan (iv 283) has remarked on the great 
number of artificial tell s (mounds) on the upper 
K»aln , there are 24 m Lahidjan. The ruins of 
the “old town” of this district are to the south- 
east of the pass of Gaiu-Shinka Farther down 
the tells disappear but in the centre of the Mukri 
country at Gholgha-tapa there is a large mound 
150 paces in cucumference Quite near, at Khalil 
dalil , de Morgan found tombs of the iron age 
(Miss, si tent., vol iv , Rechenhes atcheol., 1 9). 
In the Bana distuct Harris mentions “mounds” 
(tells) near Siawma, the inhabitants of which sold 
him ancient seals, cylinders, etc. All this shows 
that the region of Mukri Kurdistan has been in- 
habited from a remote period. 

The Empeior Heiaclius crossed this region in 
624 in pursuit of Khusraw Parwez; in the caves 
of Kereftn (S 5 m-Kal c a, q. v.) Ker Porter found a 
Gieek inscription (Kaibel, Eptgr . Graeca , Berlin 
1878, p 512). 

The history of Mar YabalSha, patriarch of the 
Nestonans (1281 — 1^17 A. D.), shows the im. 
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portance of the tiaffic through the territory of 
SSwdj-Bulak m the Mongol period The present 
toponymy of the region shows the clash of Turkish 
influences from the north-east and Kurd influences 
infiltrating from the west. In the eastern cantons 
(Akhta£i, Bahi, Tui^n, Sakfciz) there are Kuidish 
villages with Turkish names. We also find a cer- 
tain number of Mongol names T araka, TatawQ. 
(in Mustaw fl . 1 aghatu), Djaghatu, which, according 
to the Histoty of Mar Yabalaha (transl Chabot, 
1895, p. 1 51), was called m Persian Wakya( 5 )-iud 
or, according to Rashid al-Din (ed. Quatremere, 
ad foL 297 b ), Zailna Rud On the other hand, the 
Turkish districts between the Tatawu and MaiSgha 
formerly subject to the Mukii have been lost to 
them. To the west of the Kurtak we only find 
Kurdish names with a few sporadic Semitic ones 
(Aramaic) Dnbka, Koka, Nalosa and Shmola 

We have to distinguish several historical layers 
among the Kurds of Sawdj-Bulak. In general the 
large tribes are divided into two classes warrior 
( c a££i/at) and peasant (ra c jat) and it is very pro- 
bable that before the formation of a tube orga- 
nised in this way the peasants had to be subju- 
gated and sometimes even “Kurdicised” by the 
invaders who are their present masters. According 
to O. Mann, the peasants are usually proud of 
belonging to the (now called >) Debokri tribe who 
would represent an older element than the MukrI 
The same hypothesis is probable for the Suesni 
(between the valley of Alan, Sardavht and Wazna) 
in view of their settled chaiacter and their ability 
as gardeners and vine-growers. 

As regards the tribal austocracy it always claims 
to have come from the west For the principal 
tribe of the MukrI we have the references 111 the 
Sharaf-nama The MukrI chiefs claim to have 
belonged to the Mukri) a tribe which lives in 
ShahnzUr and to have been of the family of 
governors of the Baban tribe During the peuod 
of Turkoman dynasties (ix tb cent. a. h ) a certain 
Saif al-Din took Daryas from the Cabuklu (a 
Turkish tribe 5 ) and enlarged the territory by the 
addition of the districts of Dol-i Bank (Dol is a 
little district to the S.-W. of Lake Urnnya and 
Bank a tribe at present scattered round the mouth 
of the Tatawu), AkhtaCi, El-Tamur and Salduz 
The tribes united under his sway received the 
name of MukrI II is son and successor Sarim 
challenged Shah Ismael Safawl and in 912 inflicted 
a defeat on the Persian troops Then (in 918 5 ) he 
sought support and investiture fiom Sultan Selim 
On the death of Sanzn his estates were divided 
among the three sons of his nephew Rustam, who 
recognised the suzerainty of Shah Tahmasp At 
the revolt of Alkas Mirza (948) Sultan Sulaiman 
sent against them his vassals of the c Amadiya, 
IlakkSrl and Bradost tribes who fought and killed 
them. The young son of S5rim, Amira-beg I 7 suc- 
ceeded them having received investiture from 
Sultan Sulaiman and ruled his tribe and the fief 
of Daryas for 30 years. Another Amlra, grandson 
of Rustam, succeeded him, with the help of the 
Safawis. During the troubles in the reign of Sh3h 
Muhammad Khud 5 -banda , Amira-bgg II in 991 
visited Sultan MurSd III who added to his here- 
ditary fief the wilSyet of I35b5n (Shahr-i Zur) and 
the saD^jak of Mosul; Erbil and certain depen- 
dencies of MarSgha were given to his sons With 
the help of the Mfr-i Mlran of Wan, he defied the 
Persian governor of Marggha and plundered the 


district, of which the Sult5n appointed him bey- 
ler-beyi with the title of pasha. The hereditary 
fief of Dary5s was, liowevei, awarded to his ne- 
phew Hasan who had given his adherence to the 
Porte before him A war broke out between Amlia 
PashS and Ilasan The latter was killed and Sultan 
Muhammad 111 (1003 — 1012 A n) granted lus 
brother Ulugh-beg the district of D1I1-1 Kh w arkan 
(D HarrakSn to the north of Maragha) in fief. 
In the meanwhile the Tuiks had captured Tabriz 
and DjaTar Pasha, appointed Governor General of 
the province, wished to have Amlra-Pasha le- 
cogmse his authority The latter complied with a 
bad grace. Dja c fai Pasha lodged complaints against 
him in Constantinople and the sandjaks of Baban, 
Mosul and Erbil weie taken fiom Aralra MarSgha 
was subordinated to Tabriz with an obligation on 
Amira to pay an annual contribution of 15 khai- 
w’ar of gold. Finally his lands were reduced to 
Daryas alone His son Shaikh Ilaidar, howevei, 
was able to hold out in the old foitress of Saiii- 
Kurghan rebuilt by him The people of Maiagha 
complained of him as a tioublesome neighbour 
and Khidn Pasha, governor-geneial of Tabriz, 
issued an edict allotting Saru-Kurghan to the 
Mahmudi tube Lighting began around the fortress 
and Amlra-Pa sh a had to intei venc to put a stop 
to the hostilities About 1005 the father and son 
still had the following distncts Daiyas, (Miyan)- 
du-ab, Adjari and Leilan (the two last named on 
the right bank of the Djaghatu), as well as the 
fortress of Taraka and Saru-Kurghan with the 
districts attached to them 

Information on the later period is still little 
accessible Iskandar Munshi, author of the Tarikh-i 
c A/atti At a, was an eye-witness of Shah ‘Abbas’s 
expedition against the MukrI and BiSdost Kurds, 
the episode of the siege (in 1017 = 1609) of 
Dimdim-kal c a (south of Urmiya on the river Ka- 
simlu) is the fasourite subject of Mukri heioic 
ballads Mirza Mahdi-Khan’s history of Nadir Shah 
also contains information about the Mukii (O Mann, 
op at , 1 , Preface) 

The moie lecent history of Mukii teiritory is 
as follows In 1810 the governor of Maragha, 
Ahmad-Khan (of the T urkish tribe of Mukaddam), 
invited the Mamash A glia’s to a feast and had 
300 of them massacred there, which put a stop 
to this tube’s depredations foi a long lime. In 
1850 the rebel Bapir Agha (Bilbas) threatened 
Maragha. In Octobei, 1880, the Mukri terntory 
was invaded by Shaikh c Ubaid Allah of Shamdinan, 
whose ambition was to found a Kurdish princi- 
pality of the same character as that of Rumelia. 
On this occasion the religious chief of the Sunnis 
of Sawdj-Bulak proclaimed the holy war against 
the §hi c is which resulted in horrible massacres 
especially around Maragha In 1905, the Tuiks 
contesting the Turko-Persian frontier occupied L5- 
hidjan Muhammad Fadil Pfisha’s headquarteis were 
at first established at Paswa, in the end the oc- 
cupation gradually opened all over Mukri territory. 
In 1914 the delimitation took place with the 
assistance of British and Russian representatives; 
it re-established the old frontier along the Kandil. 
The World War began in these regions with a 
new Turkish-Kurd movement. Colonel Iyas, Russian 
consul at Sawdj-Bulafc, was assassinated at MiySn- 
du-ab on Dec. 16, 1914. The region then became 
the scene of Russian-Turkish fighting which left 
a trail of devastation kehind it. 
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Five great families constitute the Mukri nobility, 
they are all called BSba-Amlia (Baba-miri) and 
trace their descent fiom Amira Pa^a Their more 
certain ancestor is Budakh-Sultan who is buried 
m Sawdj-Bulak , his connection with Amira II 
is, however, not at all cleai. According to Rich 
(i 300), his brother Baba Sulaiman flourished 
about 1700 There are cuuous legends about the 
life of Budakh-Sultan he is said to have been the 
son of a ceitain Fakih Ahmad who had mained 
a young Fiank gnl called Keghan (Rich, 1. 291, 
299, 3^9) Ofte of the peaks of the Kandii is 
called Khan Budakh Keghan (metronymic names 
are common among the MukrI) The descendant 
of Budakh in the eighth generation was c Aziz Khan 
Sardar, goveinor-general of Adhaibaidjan, who died 
in 1868. De Morgan (11. 40 — 41) extols the ability 
of his son Saif al-Din, governoi of Sawdj-Bulak 
and owner of the fine estate of Bdkan (he died 
in 1891). His son and successoi, Husain-Khan 
Sardar-i Mukri, seveial tunes governor of Sawdj- 
Bulak, w r as killed in 1914 during the Tuikish in- 
vasion Other Baba-miri families have estates at 
Akhtaci, Turdjan and Yad-abad (Yalavva) 

Rawlinson (p 35) describes the fiscal oiganisa- 
tion of Sawdj-Bulak. The Baba-miri families receive 
Y15 of the produce of the land, Y10 is received 
by the farmers (a glia) and Ys g ues to Ike l zeiaet- 
chis’ who superintend the cultivation These quotas 
evidently repiesented the lent while theiestofthe 
pioduce defrayed the expenses of tillage and labour 
According to O Mann, this system still flourishes, 
but feudal customs generally tend to disappear 
The tribe of Debokil has only played a suboi- 
dinate part. Their very centre, Daryas, has long 
been regarded by the Mukri as then hercditaiy fief 
It is only very recently that the Debokii seem to 
have again oiganised themselves with somedegiec 
of independence under then present chiefs of whom 
the gieat-grandfathcr, Brahim Agha, is said to have 
come fiom Diyar-baki ( J ) Neai Sawdj-Bulak theie 
is a little village of Debokr fiom which Debokr 1 
must be derived The connection between Debokr 
(Dih-i Boki 5 ) and Diyar-bakr is uncertain In any 
case the name Debokr 1, which does not occur in 
the Ska/ af-nama , cannot be old but, as it is applied 
especi dly to a family of chiefs, this fact does not 
piejudice the antiquity of the people owning their 
rule. The district of Lahidjan, like its homonym 
in Gil5n, used to be called Laridjan IIofTmann, 
op . cit., p. 244, 263, identifies it with the Salak 
al-Awdi of the Arabs, while not denying that the 
name salak may be a lemimscence of the ancient 
Silues According to the §haraf-nama (i. 279), 
Sulaiman-beg Sohran (before 994 pillaged the 
land of the Zarza A corrupt passage (1 280) then 
seems to show that Laridjan formed part of this 
territory and that it was taken from the Zaiza by 
Pir Budak Baban The Zarza now occupy the 
district of Ushnil immediately to the north of 
LahidjSn. The date of arrival of the present 
occupants, the Bilbas, m LahidjSn is unknown 
The Bilbas with the KawSllsI are occasionally 
referi ed to in the Shar af-nama to the west of the 
Kandii where some of then branches are still to 
be found (Mama§]j-i Bne, Khidir-mamaseni). In 
Rawlinson’s time the Bilbas still paid to the Mukri 
a tribute of 1000 tomans a year. 

As to Bana, the SAaraf-nama says that this 
district lies between the Ardilan, Baban and Mukri, 
and that it consists of two garts, one of which is 
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the tiahiya of Bana piopeily so-called with the fort 
of Biruz, the other consists of the fort of Sjjlwa 
(in Kurdish “slope”) which must conespond to 
the village of Shwe in the district of this name 
lying to the south-west of Bana The former capital, 
the official Persian name of which is BihrUza, is 
a short distance from the modern town but its 
name survives in the popular name given by the 
Kurds to the piesent town of Ba-ro2a (“exposed 
to the sun”) The Amirs of Bana (, Sharaf-nama , 
1 320) were called Ikhtiyar al-Din because “of 
their own accord {ba-ikktiyar-i kAy>ud) they had 
adopted Islam”. The first chief mentioned by the 
author is Mirza-beg of Bana, who married the 
daughter of Blga-beg, governor of Ardilan, which 
brought him trouble with a uval and the resultant 
tempoiary loss of his fief. Iiis son Budak-bEg, 
dnven out by his bi others, sought the support of 
Shah Tahmasp but died at Kazwin. The Shah 
ordeied the goveinor of Maragha to instal in 
Bana Budak’s biother Sulaiman-beg who ruled the 
district for twenty yeais and finally handed over 
his position to his son-in-law and nephew Badr-bEg. 
The Ikhtiyar al-Din family, which also claimed 
descent from the c Abbasids, then became vassals 
of the wall’s of Ardilan. In the time of Rich 
(1 217, 248) Nur Allah Khan was hereditaiy 

goveinor of Bana The last scion of the Ikhtiyar 
al-Din family, Karim Khan, was killed (about 1890) 
by his old servant Wenis (== YunUs) Khan, who 
seized the power in Bana His son Hama (Mu- 
hammad) Khan was governor in the district before 
the Great Wai. Since 1912 by orders from Teheran 
Bana has been detached fiom Sinna and mcoipo- 
rated in the province of Sawdj-Bulak. 
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(V Minorsky) 

SAWBJI, the name of three Ottoman I 
princes. Its origin like that of most old Ottoman 
names (cf. Bali, Saltik etc.) has not been satisfac- 
torily explained cf, however, W. Radloff, W01- 
terh. det Turkdial ; iv. 431, and Rieu, Cat. of 
Turk. Mss., p 272b, according to whom it means 
“Prophet”. 

1) SawjdjI Beg, in the old Ottoman chronicles 
also called SarI yat! or Sar! bali, was one of 
the younger brothers of c Osman, the founder of 
the Ottoman dynasty, and a son of Ertoghrul. He 
supported his brother on his campaigns and fell 
(684 = 1285/86 is the date given) in battle against 
the governor of Angelokome (Aine Gol) at Egridje 
south of Koladja behind Olympus at the foot of 
a pine tree. The tree was still called Kandlll lam 
“pine tree of the lamps” in later times presumably 
from the lights lit there, the glimmer of which 
was afterwards given a mystic significance. (Accor- 
ding te Neshri, Idris Bidlisi and Sa c d al-Dln, Tad/ 
al-Tawarifeh, 1. 18,8 sqq , a heavenly light, nuzul 
nur , illuminated the tree by night). Sawdji Beg 
was buried beside his father in his tomb ( turbe ) 
at Sogiid destroyed by the Greeks in 1922. 

Btbltography J. von Hammer, Gesch . 
des Osm . Reiches , 1. 54, and followmg him J. 
Zinkeisen, G. 0 . R 1. 70, (from Sa c d al-Dln who 
follows Idris Bidlisi, He/kt Bihi/Lt, and Neshri, 
Djihannuma). 

2) A son of c OsmSn was also called Sawdji. We 


only know of him that he fell in battle ( Sitffill - 
c Oi^mani, 1. 37). 

3) The eldest son of Murad I vyho, when governor 
of Rumelia, made terms with a son of John V 
Palaeologos of Byzantium named Andionicos, and 
rebelled against his father. The Ottoman chronic- 
lers give very scanty information about this con- 
spnacy while the Byzantine historians Chalcocon- 
dyles, Phrantzes and Ducas give very full accounts, 
differing only in details; cf Chalcoc., ed. Imm. 
Bekker, 1. 40 sqq. (S«ot/£»R) , Phrantzes, ed. Bek- 
ker, 1. 50, where the rebel is wrongly called 
Murry 1 e. Musa Celebi through confusion 

with Bayazld I’s son, Ducas, ed. Bekker, p. 22 
( SaefiotsrZ/oe ) wheie Sawdji is mentioned but the 
rebel is called K owroutyt e * Gtinduz. Murad I 

acted jointly with Joh V and took the field against 
the two princes. Aftei an unsuccessful battle at a 
place winch the Byzantine writers call ’A Tocp/S/ov 
(Chalc , p 43 4) Sawdji fled to Didymotichon, 
where he was surrounded and forced to sunender 
to his father He was blinded and then beheaded. 
The execution took place in 787 (1385/86) and 
the body was brought to Brussa and buried there 
Murad I had apparently made up his mind to get 
rid of Sawdji as he had appointed his son BSyazid 
to watch his movements, cf Muriid I’s letter to 
Bayazld in FerldQn, Munshdat Seldtin , 1 2 107 
(of the beginning of Rabi c 1, 787 = 1385-1386), 
with Bayazid’s answer, op. at , esp. p. 108 supra, 
according to which the Kadi of Brussa must have 
passed a death sentence on Saw'dji. The execution 
of Sawdji was the fiist of a long scries of similar 
cases, in which punccs dangeious to the Ottoman 
hcir-appaient were put out of the w T ay 

Bibliography J von Hammer ,Geschichte 
des Osmamschen Reiches , 1 190, 599, Zmkeisen 
m G OR, 1. 237 ujq ; Hadjdji Khalifa, Tak- 
wtm al-TaxvattUi, under the year 787, Sa c d al- 
Din, Tad/ al-Tawaiikh , 1 100 sqq. (following 
Idris Bidlisi). (FrANZ Babingrr) 

SAWIK (a ) is in the first place barley flour, 
then also wheat flour and flour made of dried 
fruits, then a soup made from flour with water or 
| a paste to which honey, oil or pomegranate syrup 
etc is added The effects of such flour dishes are 
discussed by al-Razl in his work on diet. — To 
revenge the battle of Badr, Abu Sufyan m Dhu 
’1-Hidjdja, 2 A 11 , rode with a body of horsemen 
towards Medina. Near the town there was some 
trifling skirmishing and Abu Sufy5n fled as soon 
as Muhammad and his followers approached. The 
Mekkans in their flight threw away their provi- 
sions, mainly sawik, which were picked up by the 
Muslims. The incident has been perpetuated in 
the Sira under the name Qhazwat al-Sazvtk (cf. 
Caetam, Annah dell ’ Islam, year 2, § 99). 

Bibliography Ibn al-Baitar, transl. Le- 
clerc, 11 308 (J. Ruska) 

SAWM (a.), w'lth §iyam, mandat from the 
root s-w-m , the two masdar are used indis- 
criminately. The original meaning of the word in 
Arabic is “to be at rest” (Th. Noldeke, Neue 
Beitrage zur sent . Sprachw., Strassburg 1910, p. 
36, note 3; cf. previously S. Frftnkel, De vocab . 

m Corano peregrinis, Leiden 1880, p. 20; 

“quiescere”). The meaning “fasting” may have 
been taken from Judaeo- Aramaic usage, when Mu- 
hammad became better acquainted with the in- 
stitution of fasting in Medina The word has this 
meaning m the Medina sHras; in the Mekka suras 
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it only, occurs once, iu SOra xix. 27, where the 
commentators explain it by $amt “silence” (this 
is therefore given as one of the translations of 
the word in the dictionaries); but perhaps fawm 
has simply to be translated “fasting” here (see 
below). The verb is followed by the accusative of 
the time spent in fasting. 

Origin of the rite of Fasting. That fasting 
was an unknown practice in Mekka before Muham- 
mad's time cannot be a prion assumed Why should 
not the Hunafc? in whose manner of life there were 
so many Judaeo-Chri$tian features apparent — at 
least according to tradition — have also used 
this spiritual discipline? In favour of the occur- 
rence of fastmg as a voluntary practice of morti- 
fication among the first Muslims in Mekka is the 
probability that Muhammad on his many and 
varied journeys had observed the rite among Jews 
and Christians. But we can say nothing definite 
on this point; anything told us on this subject 
in the Sira and Muslim tradition may be biased. 
In the Mekka sCras, as above mentioned, there 
is a reference to qawm in xix. 27 a voice com- 
mands Mary to say “I have made a vow of 
sawm to the Merciful, wherefore I speak to no 
one this day” There is some possibility that 
fawtn here simply frieans “fasting”, because ob- 
serving silence as a Christian fasting practice (cf. 
Afrahat, ed Parisot, in Patrol Syrtaca , 1 , p 97) 
may have been known to Muhammad. Muhammad 
was in any case not acquainted with the details, 
because it was only after the Hidjra that he 
ordered the c Ashurd 3 -d ay to be spent in fasting, 
when he saw the Jews doing it in Medina In 
the year 2 a. h., according to unanimous reliable 
Muslim tradition (cf A J Wensinck, Mohammed 
ett de Joden te Medina , Diss Leiden 1908, p. 
136 — 137, in contradiction of e. g. A Sprenger, 
Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad , 111. 
53 — 59 ), revelation of Sura 11. 179 — 181 again 

abolished the ^ Ashjirc^-i ast as an obligation by the 
institution of the fast of Ramadan. On the question 
why Muhammad chose this particular month and 
whence he took the arrangement of the Muslim 
fast, various opinions have been expressed Islam 
teaches that it is the fast imposed by God on 
Jews and Christians, but corrupted by them and 
restoied by Muhammad to its true form, Sprenger, 
op cit , ni. 55 sqq , thinks that it was an imitation 
of the Christian quadragesima , Noldeke-Schwally, 
Geschichte des Qorans , 1 , Leipzig 1909, p. 179-180, 
note 1, points to the similarity wi*h the mode of 
fasting among the Manichaeans. More recently, 
however, A. J Wensinck has called attention to 
the particularly sacred character of the month 
of Ramadan even m pre-Muhammadan times (on 
account of the — also old-Arabic — Lailat al- 
Kadr [q v.], which happens in Ramadan) in his 
essay Arabtc New- Year and the Feast of Taber- 
nacles in Verh. Ah. W. Amst New Series, 1925, 
vol. xxv/ii. I — 13, cf also M. Th. Houtsma, Over 
de Israeltttsche Vastendagen , in Versl. en Med . 
Ak. Wetensch ., Afd. Letterk., Series 4, vol, 11. 3 sqq , 
Amsterdam 1898) and with this has opened up 
the possibility that the solution of the problem of 
RamadSn is to be sought m this direction (for 
further information see the article Ramadan). 

The first regulations concerning the man- 
ner of the Muslim fasting are given in Sura 11. 
179-181, which probably belong together (Noldeke- 
Schwally, p. 178; in opposition to Th. W. Juynboll, 

The Encyclopaeda of IslXm, IV. ' 


Handbuch des islamischen Gesetzes , Leiden-Leipzig 
1910, p. 1 14, who considers 181 a later revelation, al- 
BanJSwI also assumes that it was revealed in separate 
parts) : one ought to fast during a definite number 
of days, to be precise, in the month of RamadSn, 
“in which the Kurban was sent down”, special 
dispensations were granted to invalids and travel- 
lers on condition that they made restitution for it. 
In obedience to these divine commands the Mus- 
lims fasted in Ramadan and the devout among 
them followed the Jewish custom of fasting from 
one sunset to the next until a new revelation (a. 
183) limited the period of fasting to the day (cf. 
al* Bukhari, $awm , b 5 b 15, etc). The fast is also 
mentioned elsewhere m the Kur’an m Sura 11. 192, 
where it is prescribed as a substitute for the ha&qli 
‘ in certain circumstances; in iv 94, where fasting 
during two successive months is ordered as an 
atonement when someone has killed a believer 
of an allied nation by accident (cf. the article 
katl), v. 91* one should fast three days (as a 
substitute) if one has broken an oath, v. 96. one 
should fast (as a substitute) if one has killed game 
on the pilgrimage, lvm 5: one should fast (as a 
substitute) for two successive months if one wants 
to make the zthar [q. v.] invalid (cf. the regula- 
tions of the kaffUra , below). §(?im is further used 
in xxxm 35 to describe the devout Muslim, along 
with other epithets, while m Sura ii. 42 and 148 
$abr [q v ] is explained as $awm 

The ordinances in Sara 11. 179-181, 183, form 
the basis of the detailed regulation by the 
fukahd? of the law regarding fasting, many 
minuter details were taken from tradition. What 
follows here is a r£sum6 of the law on fasting 
according to the Shafi c I school, as contained in 
the treatise by Abil Shudja 0 al-Isfah 5 m (v*h cen- 
tury A H.) Mukhtasar fi ’ l-Fikh , annotated by Ibn 
Kasim al-Ghazzi (d 918 = 1522) and glossed 
by Ibrahim al-Badjuri (d 1278 = 1861) (Cairo 
edition). 

How the fast should be observed and 
who is bound to fast Fasting m the legal 
sense is abstinence ( itnsak ) from things which 
break the fast {tnuf tirdt\ with a special niya 
(intention) for each of the statutory fasts, and for 
the whole day, the {iftm must be a Muslim in 
full possession of his senses ( c ahtl) and, if a woman, 
free from menstiuation and the bleeding of child- 
bed The fast may be valid ( sahih ) under these 
conditions; there is an obligation to fast on every 
one who is full-grown (baltgh) if he is physically fit 
(, kadir ). It is to be noted that the actual profession of 
Islam at the time is necessary for the phha^ while 
for the wu&ub the Islam of a murtadd is also valid, 
who is thus after his conversion obliged to make up 
for the fast days he has omitted ( kad&'), one who 
was born a kafir , who is pledged to Islam, and ought, 
therefore, to obey its laws also, need not, how- 
ever, make up for his omissions , the law calls his 
obligation wu$ub Hkab , whereas that of the murtadd 
is called wufoub mu {a lab a bthr. The fasting of a non- 
baligh^ who is mumaiyiz (has power of discrimi- 
nation), is valid (one ought to compel a child to fast 
from the tenth year), as is that of a non •ftadtr. 
c Ajtil is to be interpreted as meaning that for an 
unconscious, insane or intoxicated person adi f 
(fulfilment of the obligation at the right time) 
is not wZgjtb. One may spend the day sleeping 
if the niya has been previously formulated; or in 
a state of drunkenness or unconsciousness, if one 

*3 
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can pull oneself together even for a moment only 
during the day. 

The arkan (pillars) of the fast are, besides the 
(c?tm y the nlya and abstinence from the 
mu ft lr at. One ought to formulate the nlya 
before dawn on each day of fasting ( [tabylt) ; by 
taklid [q. v.], however, the Shaffi can follow the 
MSlikl madhhab, which allows one to formulate 
the nlya for the whole of the month of Ramadan 
in the night before the first of Ramadan, if one 
fasts voluntarily, the nlya may still be formed 
before noon, if one has actually fasted during the 
preceding part of the day. The nlya should be 
deliberately formulated; it is desirable but not 
necessary to utter the words aloud (the law-books 
give formulae), indeed, preparations which are 
made directly in view of the coming fast day may 
be regarded as nlya . 

The M u f 1 1 r a t are . 

1. The entering into the body of any material 
substances m so far as it is done conscientiously 
and is preventable, 1. e. the swallowing of food 
and beverages, the inhaling of tobacco smoke, the 
swallowing of spittle which can be ejected, if 
one sprays or drops liquids or inserts instruments 
into the various orifices of the body, if one re- 
tains what the body in the course of nature 
would reject On account of the limitations in 0, 
A c (see below) it is not muftir if insects, dust 
of the road, fragments of food from the teeth, 
anything that the shm may absorb, water from 
rinsing the mouth or rinsing the nose, provided 
too much is not used, even in the not-compulsory 
ghusl [q. v.], and ritually pure scents find a way 
into the body. If thirst troubles one exceedingly 
one may hold water for a moment in his mouth, 
if it can be done without danger 

2 . Deliberate vomiting, which is only permitted 
by doctor's orders and even then only with liabi- 
lity to kadcP, 

3 Sexual intercourse. 

4. Deliberate seminal emission, which is a con- 
sequence of sexual contact; in other cases a dis- 
tinction is made as to whether it is caused by 
passion or not, whether the person causing it is a 
stranger or a dhu mahrarn , a boy, a woman or a 
hcPtl Nocturnal or similar emissions (ihtilam) are 
not muftir . 

5. Menstruation, this even makes the fast haratn 
(this rule is not clear to al-Badjuri, because the 
fast does not demand ritual punty otherwise). 

6 . The bleeding of a woman in child-bed. 

7. Unsound mind and 

8 Intoxication (7 and 8 make any c ibada im- 
possible), to which a ninth may be added, child- 
birth, but only in the view of some fukaho?. 

The tftar occurs, casu quo , only in case of deli- 
berateness ( tcPaminud ), knowledge Qilrn) and free 
will ( ikhttyar\ 1. e. not by neglect, in ignorance 
of the obligations if this is to be excused, or 
under compulsion “If one eats by an oversight”, 
says the tradition, “he may continue the fast be- 
cause God himself has caused him to eat” (Bu , 
§awm , bib 26; Ayman , b 5 b 15, Muslim, ?tyam, 
tr. 171). 

It is to be commended if the saPtrn 1) takes 
the fatur [q. v.] as soon as possible after he is 
certain the sun has set; he ought preferably to 
use ripe dates for this, or (zamzam-)water or other- 
wise something tasty, the if (Sr is wa&ib, because 
the continuous fasting (sawm al-wt(al) is haram ; 


2) eats the sahiir (what is eaten after midnight 
as late as possible and uses for it the same as v 
recommended for the fa(ur\ 3) refrains fiom in 
decent talk, slander, calumnies, lies and insults 
because, according to the tradition, “the result o 
fasting is only hunger and thirst, if one does no 
keep his hands and feet from evil deeds” ; 4) avoid 1 
such actions as, although not actually forbidden 
might arouse passion in oneself or m others 
5) refrains from being cupped or bled; 6) tastei 
no food, 7) chews nothing edible; 8) thanks Goc 
after the day of fasting, 9) recites the Kur 3 2n foi 
oneself or others, and 10) observes the Ptikaf lr 
the month of Ramadan [q v.] (in accordance witl 
Sara 11. 183). Al-Ghazali adds to these chanty u 
the month of Ramadan. 

Arranged according to the five legal cate 
gones, the fast may be. 

I Obligatory (? fard)(a) m the montl 
of Ramadan; ( b ) if one has to make up for day 
omitted in Ramadan ( kadcP ), (r) on account o 
a vow, (d) in definite circumstances to atone foi 
a transgression ( kaffara\ and ( e ) when the I man 
pi escribes the /j/w^-ceremonies [q v ] in seasot 
of drought. In the case of inexcusable tftai 
one is bound, according to al-Ghazall, to fas' 
during the remainder of the day, tashbihan bit 
Zimina. 

(a) Fasting in the month of Ramadar 
is the fourth pillar of Islam, whoever denies the 
obligation to fast is a kafir , unless he has onl) 
recently come in contact with Islam, or has growr 
up remote from the c UlamS 3 . Whoever omits tc 
fast without good cause, without, however, deny 
ing the compulsion to fast, is to be locked up 
and brought to formulate the nlya by forced abs 
tinence. The general obligation to fast ( c ala sabl 
al- c umum) begins on the first of Ramadan, aftei 
the 30th Sha c ban, or after the 29 th if the hakim 
(kadi) has then accepted the evidence of ont 
c ad l that he has seen the new moon; the per 
sonal obligation (fala sabtl al-khusus ), m the cast 
of an unaccepted ru 3 ya of one’s own or that o! 
another person whom one believes in this respect 
even if he should not be c a<//, after the 29^ 
Sha c ban , if only one c adl has seen the new moor 
on the 29 th Sha c b£n, fasting etc only becomes due or 
the 2 nd Ramadan. The beginning of Ramadar 
has to be announced to the people m a way 
settled by the local custom (gun-shot, the hanging 
of lamps on the manara , in Java by beating the 
bUJug) Special regulations hold regarding nlya 
and kadcP if it is impossible for one to hear ol 
the announcement or if he is wrongly informed, 
The observations of an astronomer, the calculations 
of a mathematician, or the dream of one whe 
has received in his sleep information regarding 
the beginning of Ramadan from the Prophet, etc., 
can only allow RamadSn to begin for the astro- 
nomer, mathematician or dreamer themselves and 
those who firmly believe in them. 

A) Days omitted in RamadSn have tc 
be made good (kada y ) as soon as possible, i.e. 
on the next day if this permits fasting, i e. is 
not one of the forbidden days (see below) or is 
itself a compulsory fast day. If a man dies without 
having done his kadcP, the obligation is thereby 
removed if there was a valid excuse for his being 
in arrears; otherwise his wall (in this case any 
relative can be a wait) must pay from his estate, 
or, with the consent *of the wait , any stranger can 
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pay, a small kaffara or fidya (see below), or the 
•wall (or stranger) — and this is the older Shafts 
view, which later authorities do not approve of 
except, however, al-B&djiirl who even calls it 
sunna — can perform the fcadd? himself, in which 
case the merit acquired by the fast is credited to 
the deceased. 

(f.) According to the opinion which has pre- 
dominated in the Shafi c I school, a vow which would 
impose the obligation to the — reprehensible — 
{ awm aUdahr (see below) is regarded as not done (cf. 
al-BadjUrl, Kitab Akkatri al-AtmZn wa 'l-Nudhur). 

(1 d .) A distinction is made between the major 
and minor kaffara. The first is imposed on 
anyone who (at) breaks the fast in Ramadan by 
sexual intercourse if this is sinful (i£hm), undei 
the above mentioned conditions, he is further 
obliged to perform kadtf and be liable to tafzlr 
[q v.]; because every fast day is an independant 
z ibada , a kaffara ought to be performed for every 
fast day broken in this way. Al-Badjurl gives this 
subterfuge ( [hila ) to escape the kaffara , that one 
should previously break the fast with another of the 
muffrat , then the kaffara drops out but the sin 
remains. The female participator in the transgres- 
sion is only liable to kada 0 and ta z zir , (( 3 ) is 
guilty of illegal killing (cf. the article katl), 
(y) has pronounced the f*/mr-formula [q v ] but 
not the talcik immediately after it (because he does 
not observe the vow contained in the zihdr ), ($) has 
broken a valid oath ( yatnin ; see the article kasam). 
This kaffara consists of 

1234 

O ) ) 

and> c itk (resp.) sawm (resp ) if ant — 

(r) ) 

iff) c itk (resp.) sawm — — 

(ff) c itk 01 ifatn or kaswa (resp.) $awm 

1. e. in the cases (a), (( 3 ) and (y) fasting (sawm) 
will do as a kaffara if one is not able to do 
the first mentioned, if one receives the means to 
do so after having begun to fast, c itk should be 
performed and the fasting that has been done is 
counted as a voluntary work of merit , similarly 
in case ($) fasting takes fourth place with the 
idea that the first three are interchangeable, but 
fasting always comes fouith In (#), (/3) and (y) 
two months’ successive fasting is prescribed, the 
omission of one day makes it necessary to begin 
the fast from the first again, even if the omission 
was excusable, in case ($) the fast is limited to 
three days and need not be successive — If a 
man is not able to do any of the things men- 
tioned, the obligation is put off until he has an 
opportunity to do one of them. 

The minor kaffara or fidya has to be paid 
when one takes advantage of one of the dispensations 
which are detailed below, the question of fasting 
does not arise. For a dead man (cf. above) it 
consists in his wait giving a mudd fiom the corn 
that grows on his land to the poor for each 
day omitted. The same alms have to be given by 
anyone who has not yet performed his kada 0 for 
days omitted in Ramadan by the beginning of 
the following Ramadan, and multiplied according 
to the number of years in arrears. — Anyone who has 
omitted, while performing the Jjadjdj or the c umra, 


one of the obligatory rites which is not one of the 
four arkan or performs anything forbidden during 
the period of thram or takes advantage of a dis- 
pensation allowed by the law (e g. ktran or ta- 
mattu z ), should atone it with a fidya consisting 
in the first place of a definite sacrifice which is 
prescribed for each case separately, if the person 
liable to it is not able to perform the sacrifice he 
should fast, in some cases for 10 days — 3 during 
the hadjdj and 7 after returning home — and in 
other cases as many days as the quantity of 
mudd' s which would otherwise have been given 
to the poor. These regulations onginate in Sura 
11. 192 and v. 96, cf al-B5djuri, AT tab al-Hadj&^ 
fasl 11. and 111. , Juynboll, Handbuch etc , p. 145 
and esp. p. 157, the art. HA£JEJ. 

(<?.) In the case of great drought, the 
Imam may, according to the skarfa , prescribe extra- 
ordinary ceremonies which include fasting; the three 
days before the salat al-isttska? [q v , cf al-Badjurr, 
Kitab Ahkarn al-§aldt , Faff fl Ahkam $alat al- 
Istiska?] are spent in fasting One notable feature here 
is that the formulation of the titya by night (tabyit) 
is wa&ib for everyone, even when the fast is not 
obligatory for him, 1 e. also for a boy or one who 
enjoys a dispensation. (This is the only case where 
tabyit is necessary for a fast which is not obli- 
gatory). — Cf. also C. Snouck Hurgronje, Vet sprtide 
Geschnften^ 1 , Bonn-Leipzig 1923, p. 1 3 7, note 2. 

The law permits lelaxations m the following 
circumstances . 

A. Such as have reached a certain age 
(men 40, not exactly defined for wom^n) and 
sick people for whom there is no hope 
of recoveiy, if they are unable to fast, may omit 
the fast without being bound to the kada 3 should 
their stiength or health be lestored. In compen- 
sation they should give alms at the rate of one 
mudd for each day omitted, a slave does not 
need to perform fidya but his owner may do it 
for him, or a relative, the latter is also permitted 
to fast in compensation 

B If pregnant or nursing women fear it 
would be dangerous for them if they should fast, 
iftar is wafjib for them and kada 0 is obligatory. 
If their fear is for the unborn child or the one 
they are nuising (not necessarily their own), if tat 
is wadjib in this case also but a fidya is imposed 
on them as well as kada P, which, however, like 
the zakat al-fitr [q. v ], need only be paid out of 
the amount which is left over from the expenses 
of maintaining oneself and dependent family or 
from the expenses of housing and service, this fidya 
is to be given only to the poor and to fukarol . — 
The same regulations hold generally for cases where 
one breaks the fast for fear of danger to oneself, 
lespectively to another person. 

C. Sick persons who are likely to 
recover and those who aie overcome by 
hunger and thirst may bieak the fast on con- 
dition that the kada 0 is performed. If a man is in 
danger of death or danger of losing a limb, if far 
is wa&ib Chronic invalids need not formulate the 
niya m the night, nor persons sick of a fever if 
they are actually feverish at the time. 

D. Travellers who set out before sunrise 
may, if necessary, break the fast, but not if they 
begin their journey during the day. In case of 
mortal danger, iftar is wa&tb. Two days* journey 
is the minimum. Ka^a° is obligatory on them, 
casu quo . The same relaxation is allowed to 
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divorced women. — If the persons mentioned 
under C and D break the fast by sexual inter- 
course, they are not liable to kaffftra because in 
this case it is not a sm but is permitted to them 
bi-nlyati ' l-tara khkh us. 

E. Those who have to perform heavy manual 
labour should formulate the ntya in the night but 
may break the fast if need be. 

When the justification for relaxing the rules 
disappears during the day of fast, it is surma to 
pass the rest of the day fasting. 

II. Voluntary fasting is meritorious 
(jawm al-tatawwu c )\ for a marned woman only 
with the consent of her husband ; it may be broken 
without any penalty; the ntya , which can be 
formulated any time up till noon, need not be 
definitely specified, although some futaha 3 con- 
sider it desirable for the sunan rawatib. The 
sunan rawdttb m the {awm are fasting (a) on 
the c AshQr 5 J -day [q. v]; (b) on the c Arafa-day, 
the 9‘b Dhu ’l-HijJjdja; (c) on six days of Shaw- 
w 5 l. Fasting on the day of ‘Arafa applies 
specially to those who do not spend this day in 
c Arafa. Whether Muhammad fasted on this day is 
disputed m Tradition. Wensmck, Mohammed en 
de Joden te Medina, p. 126 — 130, points to the 
fact that the whole of the first ten days of Dhu 
’ 1 -Hidjdja had a special character and is re- 
commended in the law for voluntary fasting; the 
9 th Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja, however, is regarded as the 
most auspicious day, just as in the Jewish month 
of Ab the 9 th is a great feast, for which pre- 
parations are made from the beginning of the month. 
Because Ab and Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja probably coincided 
in the year I a. H., Wensmck thinks that the 
celebration of the 9 th Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja may have 
been taken from Judaism Another view is put 
forward by Noldeke-Schwally, Gesch d. Qorans , 
i. 1 59, who considers Sura vn. 29 as probably Mekkan 
and see m it an attack on the ancient custom 
of “making the circuit of the Ka c ba naked and 
fasting at the time of pilgrimage” (cf. 
p. 179, note 1) According to this view, this fast 
should be traced back to old Arab customs (cf 
al-Baidawf s commentary on Sura vn. 29 : “It is 
said that the Banff c Amir in the days of their 
hadjdj only ate what was necessary to nourish 
them but took no fat (= tasty) food and thus 
observed their hadjdj \ then the Muslims were 
disturbed; then this (verse 29) was revealed”) 

It is considered meritorious if one who has to fast 
[as a substitute) three days during the hadjdj and 
seven days afterwards (cf. above) chooses as the 
3 days the 7*1% 8th and 9 th Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja, be- 
:ause the io*h and the tashrtk days are not poss- 
ible (cf. below). If the 9th Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja is a 
ioubtful day (1. e. whether 9 th or io th , on account 
:>f uncertainty as to the begiontng of the month) 
Pasting is only permitted for kadS > , on account 
if a vow or a regular custom. Al-BSdjQrl calls fasting 
rom the i*t to the 9*b Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja tnandub 
Six separate days can be taken for the fast on 
he six days of Shawwfil; but it is best to 
ake six successive days immediately after the 
estival, 1 e from the 2 nd to the 7 1 * 1 §haww 5 l. These 
lays can also be taken for a kada ? or a nadhr fast. 
Women who have had their menstruation in Ra- 
nadSn often use these days for the kada? (Juynboll, 
Vandbuch etc, p. 132). 

The following days are further recommended 
or voluntary fasting: the day before and 


after the C A shut a 3 - day; the Yawmal- 
Mi c r 5 ij (27th Ra^ab); Monday and Thursday 
(sunna mu'akkada , according to al-B 5 djHrl), because 
on these days, says Tradition, the works of men 
are offered to God. Muhammad is reported to 
have said: “I should like my works to be offered 
while I fast”. Wensmck, Mohammed etc., p. 125- 
126, points out that the Jews also fasted on these 
two days, Wednesday, “out of gratitude”, says 
al-BadjQrl, “that God on this day did not lead this 
umma to destruction, like the other umam"\ the 
days of the white nights, le the 13 th , 14*1% 
15th and best of all also the 12 th of each month. 
As Wensmck, p. 125, says, Muhammad fasted, ac- 
cording to tradition, three days of every month 
and the later Muslims, who no longer knew which, 
chose those days. Perhaps these three days were 
an obligatory fast in the year 1 a. h. Nothing 
certain can be said regarding the origin of these 
fast days; Prof Wensmck in conversation called 
my attention to the sacred character of the Jewish 
14 th and 15th Nis 5 m, and to the sacredness of the 
middle of the month, eg in Sha c b 5 n, m ancient 
Arabia, as a counterpart, presumably after the 
example of the white nights, the days of the 
black nights, ie. the 28 th , 29*!% 30th (or 1st) 
and best of all also the 27'h of each month; every 
day on which one has nothing to eat, all 
other days if they are proper for fasting. — On 
a three days’ fasting as an atonement and a pre- 
paration to a better life see C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
Verspreide Geschrtften , 1., Bonn- Leipzig 1 923, p. 
137, note 2 

Al-Badjun only briefly mentions the voluntary 
fast days and refers his readers for further in- 
formation to more detailed treatises To supplement 
what we have said we give the following from 
the third fasl of the Ihya? of al-Ghazall (see below). 

He gives as additional days recommended for 
fasting the first, the middle and the last day of 
every month, speaks of the superiority of fasting 
in the sacred months ( al-a§hhur al-hurum • Mu- 
harram, Radjab, Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja and Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da), 
but more important is what he says regarding 
life-long fasting (fawm al-dahr) which, as he 
tells us, was practised by the mystics ( al-salikun ) 
of his time in various ways (as had already been 
done by ascetics in the earliest days of IslSm). 
In general he considers it blameworthy, as th ztf(ar 
is not only wa&tb some days of the year, but 
desired generally, only exceptionally may one here 
follow the example given, according to tradition, 
by the Sahaba and the Tab fun (traditions regarding 
the s t awm al-dahr al-BukhSrl, §awm, bSb 59; 
Muslim, $tyam , trad. 18 sq.\ cf., however, Ahmad 
b Hanbal, iv. 414, cf. also Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
11. 263, 435 etc., 11. 164, 190 etc). It is highly 
recommended, however, to fast on alter- 
nate days ( nt$f al-dahr ), which achievement 
al-Ghaz2U considers even more difficult; Muham- 
mad said* “The most excellent fasting is that of 
my brother Da 3 Qd, who fasteth one day and not 
the next” (cf. al-Bukh 5 rI, §awm , b 5 b 50, 56; cf. 
58, 59; AnbiyS 5 , b 5 b 37, 38, etc.; Muslim, $tyam, 
trad. 181, 182, 186, 187, 189 — 193, 196 etc.). 
To fast every third day is also very me- 
ritorious. To fast voluntarily for more than four 
days in succession is considered wrong by the 
c Ulama :> and (as a general rule) also by al-QbazSll. — 
If one has properly understood the correct signi- 
ficance of fasting, says al-Qbaz&lI for this see 
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below), one need observe no rules in voluntary 
fasting; it is, indeed, said of the Prophet (al- 
TirmidhI, ?awm y bab 56) that he sometimes fasted 
so long that the people thought he would never 
stop and sometimes went for so long without fasting 
that the people thought he would never fast again, 
just as the nUr al-nubuwwa inspired him. 

III. Fasting is forbidden ( haram ) on the days 
of the two great festivals, on the tasffrlk - days and 
fora woman during menstruation; in definite cases 
when danger threatens, as already mentioned above 

IV. It is wrong to fast on Friday because it 
distracts the attention from the Friday service (but 
according to al-Ghazall it is meritorious); on 
Sunday or Saturday, at least if one has no 
particular reason for fasting, because the Christians 
and Jews observe these as holy days. One also should 
not fast if one fears he will suffer in any way on 
account of the fast It is very wrong to fast without 
special reason on the “doubtful day” ( yawm 
al-i&akk) and m the second half of the 
month of Sha c ban. The “doubtful day” is the 
day following the 29th Sha c ban if one does not 
know, with a clear sky, whether an c adl has seen 
the new moon of Ramadan If one has a particular 
reason for fasting, then one may use the doubtful 
day and the second half of Sha c ban for any kind 
of fasting kada 3 , nadhr , kaffara , etc Fasting 
inSha c ban is otherwise'commendable,for the Prophet 
fasted, as Tradition tells us, so long in this month 
that he began to think he was in Ramadan (many 
traditions, cf. also A J. Wensinck, Arabic New- Year) 

The three other madjhhabs differ in details 
fiom the Shafi c I school; the diffeiences are collected 
m the Ik}itilaf - books The following is taken from 
the Kttab al-Mizan of c Abd al-Wahh 5 b al-Shar c ani 
(11. 20 — 30, Cairo 1279), the author appends to 
his list of divergencies a short explanation of the 
points of view ( ’wa^jh ), sometimes he associates 
himself with one of them. In the following the 
order of the subject matter is the same as in the 
earlier part of this article. 

1. Aba Hanifa teaches that the fasting of a young 
boy or gnl is not valid, but valid is that of a 
murahik , and that a murtadd is not bound to a 
kada? after his conversion. The four Im 5 ms teach 
the validity of fasting by a <&unub [q. v]; some 
other fujcaha 3 are of a different opinion in points 
of detail 

2. Aba Hanifa teaches that the fast need not 
be definitely specified in the niya^ that even the 
intention of doing a good work is sufficient , that 
the tiiya can also be formulated in case of an 
obligatory fast up to noon (others only permit this 
for a nadhr fast). But Malik teaches that even 
with voluntary fasts the riiya cannot be formulated 
after dawn , his opinion that one riiya is sufficient 
for the whole of Ramadan has already been 
mentioned above Aba Hanifa and the majority of 
Shafi c I and Mdlikl fukaha 5 teach that the mere 
intention of breaking the fast does no harm, but 
Ahmad b. Hanbal holds the contrary view. 

3. Aba Hanifa does not consider deliberate 
swallowing of fragments of food one of the muftirat, 
any more than one of the opinions said to have 
been held by M 51 ik regards the application of a 
poultice as one. 

4. Vomiting does no harm, according to Aba 
Hanifa and Aljmad b. Hanbal, up to a certain 
point, which they calculate #differently. 

5. Malik teaches that seminal emission spoils 


the fast if it is a result of sensual images, even 
without preceding sexual contact. 

6. In spite of the above-mentioned tradition, 
Malik teaches that anyone who deliberately eats, 
drinks, or has sexual intercourse breaks the fast 
and is liable to kadd?\ Ahmad b. Hanbal, only in 
the last case, kaffara then being also necessary. 
Forced breaking of the fast holds good also in al-Na- 
wawl ; in Ahmad b. Hanbal only in the particular 
case of a woman being forced to have intei course. 

7. Malik says that kissing is always karam\ 
Ahmad b. Hanbal that the cupper and his patient 
both break the fast; both Imams say that the 
taking of kuhl is to be deprecated and, if the 
fiagrance enters the throat, is actually muf(tr . 
The Shafi c i view that the cleaning of the teeth 
after noon is wrong is not shared by the other 
Imams and not even by the later Shafi'is (but is 
shared by al-Ghazali, even now it is still con- 
demned in the Dutch Indies). There is idjtimff 
on the point that for a ffjuntib a g&usl is re- 
commended before dawn. 

8 Malik demands for the settlement of the 
beginning of Ramadan the evidence of two c adl , 
Abu Hanifa only the testimony of one, but of a 
large number when the sky is unclouded. Some 
other fukaha 3 recognise only the general obligation 
(see above) to fast m Ramadan, not the personal 
obligation of the one who has seen the new moon, 
but whose evidence has not been accepted. 

9. Like al-Shafi c i, Abu Hanifa also teaches that 
the weak-minded is not bound to perform kada 3 
in the event of his recovery, Malik teaches the 
contrary, both views are credited to Ahmad b. 
Hanbal. 

10. The four Imams impose the major kaffara 
only on one who breaks the fast in Ramadan, 
some fukaha 3 also on those who break the kadi t 
fast of RamadSn. Ahmad b Hanbal imposes a 
kaffara for every breach of the regulations in 
question, even if several are committed on the 
same day , in the second transgression the obliga- 
tion is imposed on the guilty woman also Aba Hanifa, 
however, is less severe and does not even multiply 
the kaffara' s by the numbe^ of fast days broken 
if the mukaffir is in arrears with the payment of 
the first kaffara\ Abu Hanifa and Malik say that 
in case of sexual intercourse both man and woman 
are liable to the kaffara and they impose it also 
on everyone who breaks the fast of RamadSn 
by eating or drinking, if he is not ill or on a 
journey, without affecting the liability to kadd*. 
Malik leaves the mukaffir free choice as to in 
which of the three ways he will fulfil his obliga- 
tion, although he himself prefers if am, 

Abu Hanifa does not impose the minor kaffara 
(the donation of a mudd) if one has not yet 
fulfilled his obligation to kada 1 for the RamadSn 
fast by the beginning of next Ramadan. 

11. Ahmad b. Hanbal imposes, in addition, the 
(minor) kaffara on pregnant and nursing women, 
if they have broken the fast out of fear of injuring 
themselves; Abu Hanifa, however, only katfdPy 
others only kaffara and no fcada*. 

12. Sick people for whom there is no hope and 
old people are, according to Abfl Hanifa and a 
section of the ShSfihs, liable to fidya only; M&hk 
denies this also. 

13. Travellers may, as Ahmad b. Hanbal teaches, 
break the fast, even if they have set out after the 
beginning of the fastf but this relaxation does not 
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include, according to him, permission for sexual 
intercourse ; the kaffara regulations hold, therefore, 
also with him. Some ZShirls teach that fasting of 
a traveller is not valid at all. — Malik and al- 
Shgfi c i teach that one is bound to fast for the 
remainder of the day if the reason for the dispen- 
sation disappears; Abu Hanlfa and Ahmad b. 
Hanbal hold the conti ary. — The fidya , according 
to the two last-named, is a half f5 c [q. v.] for 
every day omitted. 

14. Malik teaches that fasting on six Shawwal- 
days is not recommendable , he and Abn Hanlfa 
say that one is bound to complete ( itmarn ) a 
voluntaiy fast day also 

15. One ought to fast on the doubtful day, 
accoiding to Ahmad b. Hanbal, when the sky 
is clouded, otherwise it is wrong — Abu Hanlfa 
and Malik teach that occasional fasting ( if tad ) on 
Friday is not wrong. 

16. Lastly it is to be mentioned that, according 
to the Hanafi and Malik! view', fasting during the 
Pttlaf [q v ] is obligatory, cf e g Abu D5 3 ud, 
Sawtn , bab 80 (as A J. Wensinck says, in his 
treatise Arabic New- Year). 

The §hi c a law regarding fasting differs in the 
following details from the Sunna (according to 
A. Querry’s edition of the Shata'i* al-Islam ft 
Masa'il al-IIalal iva ’ l-Haram of Nadjm al-Din 
al-Muhakkik, enticed Recueil dc Lots concern, les 
Musulmans Schyttes , Paris 1871 — 72, 1. 182 — 

209, n 75—77, 197— 199, 203—205) 

1. The riiya is not regarded as a pillar, it need 
not even be specified for Ramadan, although it does 
in other cases , it ought to be formulated be- 
fore noon. 

2. Smoking is not one of the muftnat but un- 
consciousness is and if one deliberately remains 
in a condition of great hadath after dawn. 

3 It is forbidden, nay muftir , to scorn God’s 
word or that of the Prophet or that of the (Shfl) 
Imam, it is forbidden, although not muftir , to 
bathe completely in water It is forbidden to keep 
deliberate silence during the fast 

4. If a man deliberately breaks the fast of Ra- 
madan, he is to be chastised (25 lashes with a 
whip for a man or a woman in a case of sexual 
intercourse) and for the third offence the penalty 
is death. — The testimony of two c adl is neces- 
sary for the beginning of Ramadan 

5 One is bound to perform kada for example, 
if one awakes after dawn in a state of great 
hadath even if the ntya for purification has already 
been formulated. In the kada l* fast one may eat 
before noon ; if one eats later he has to pay a 
fidya (10 mudd or three days’ complete fast;, in- 
deliberate neglect of purification in great hadath. 
makes the kada* fast not invalid. If an invalid re- 
mains ill till the following Ramadan, his obligation 
to kada J expires but the fidya (1 tnudd) remains 

6 Kaffara is compulsory if one, dunng the fast 
day, eats, drinks etc., has sexual intercourse, prac- 
tises onanism, voluntarily remains in a state of great 
hadath after dawn 01 falls asleep m this condition 
without having previously formed the niya for 
purification, and then does not awake till after 
dawn, viz., on a day of RamadSn; during kada* 
for an omitted fast in Ramadan if the tf{dr takes 
place after noon, in fasting on account of a par- 
ticular vow and for t'tikaf. — If a man forces 
his wife or slave to marital intercourse m Rama- 

Ax~ 1 U..t *u* 


wife is exempt Other causes of kaffara are: man- 
slaughter, foi bidden expressions of grief at a death, 
hair cutting when in a state of ihram , intercourse 
with a slave woman who is in a state of ihram if 
one has given her permission for the hag/tf/. 

In performing the kaffara , fasting comes second, 
as with the Sunnis; deliberate murder, however, 
and, according to some fukahS 3 , also the breaking 
of the fast of RamadSn with forbidden foods, 
entails threefold kaffara'. c itk -f- satvm -f- ifam. 
The choice is free if one breaks the fast in Ra- 
madan in another way than by sexual intercourse, 
breaks a vow or itikaf ', cuts one’s hair when in 
a state of ihram , or has intercourse with a slave 
woman who is in a state of thiatn 

In general the kaffara fast should be uninterrupted. 
In the case of a two months’ fast inexcusable inter- 
ruption in the first month makes a repetition 
necessary, in the second it only entails obligation 
to the kada 5 Interruption by a pi egnant or nursing 
woman is here excusable, but not an unnecessary 
journey (see below) If the duration of this fast 
is only one month, as e g the kaffara fast of a 
slave, the hard period lasts 14 days. Interruption 
on the loth Dhu ’1-Hidjdja does no harm in the 
three days’ compensatory fast (see above), if one 
has already fasted two days — The choice of 
the days is, however, open in the case of kaffara 
for breach of an oath, for breaking the prohibi- 
tion of hunting during the ihiarn , and m the 
seven days’ compensatory fast (see above) (as also 
in case of kada*). If one is not fit to fast for two 
successive months, he should fast 28 days and 
seek God’s meicy with contrite heart — Another 
kind of kaffara (not fasting) may be voluntarily 
taken over on behalf of anothei person 

7. The relaxations Only if a physician 
permits an invalid to fast, is it legitimate Pregnant 
women are only given a dispensation in their last 
months and nursing women only when their milk 
supply is defective The fasting of travellers is in 
geneial not valid, but if a man travels for the 
best part of a year in the course of his business he 
does not get the benefit of relaxation A fast neglected 
on account of a journey must always be observed 
later , in case of death by the wait of the deceased. 

8 Voluntary fasting may begin before noon. 
The Shi c a Ftkh- books recommend fasting on the 
following days also on every first and last 1 hursday 
of the month, on the first Wednesday of the second 
ten days of the month (on should even pay compen- 
sation, 1 mudd or 1 dirham , if this is omitted), on the 
day of the C Z/ al-Ghadir , 18 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja, on 
which day Muhammad is said to have appointed c Ali 
his immediate successor at the side of a pond (, ghadlr ) 
(Querry, op. at , p 37, note 2), on Muhammad’s 
birthday (17 Rabl c I) and on the first day of his 
mission (27 Rabl c I), on the day when the Ka c ba 
was liberated from chaos, the first place to be 
created on earth (25 Dhu ’1-Ka c da); on the Mubd - 
ha la- day, because on this day Muhammad and 
Abu Djahl are said to have hurled a curse against 
the one of them who preached a false doctrine. 
(Querry, op cit , p 37, note 3) (24 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja); 
on the io th of Muharram, the anniversary of 
the murder of Husain, on Friday; during the 
month of Radjab and Sha c b5n Fasting on the 
doubtful day is also meritorious. — The law re- 
commends moderation for the days on which an 
obstacle to fasting 1% removed one should first 
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9. It is wrong to fast: on the 9 th Dbu ’ 1 -Hidjija 
in c Arafa, if one fears harm from it; on a pious 
journey except 3 days m Medina during the Hadjdj ; 
if a guest fasts without permission from his host, 
and a child without its father’s permission, etc. 

10. Fasting is forbidden : on the ta^rJk-d ays 
for those who are m Mm 3 ; for travellers 

Al-Ghazfill gives at the beginning of his Kitab 
Asrar al-§awm in the Ihytf some considerations 
on the value of fasting He points out, referring 
to some well-known traditions, the high esteem in 
which fasting stands with God, he gives as a reason 
for this that fasting is a passive act and no one sees 
men fast except God; secondly it is a means of 
defeating the enemy of God, because human passions, 
which are the Shaitan’s means of attaining his ends, 
are stimulated by eating and drinking. The passions 
a are the places where the Shaitan live in abundance 
and where they feed; so long as they are fruitful, 
they continue to visit them often, and so long as 
they visit them frequently, the majesty of God is 
concealed fiom the slave and he is shut off from 
meeting with Him The Prophet of God even says 
“If the Shaitan did not fly around the hearts of 
men they would readily think of heaven ” Fasting 
is therefore “the gateway to divine seivice”.” 

In the first fasl al-Ghaz£ll details the legal 
obligations and recommended actions of the fast, 
according to Shafi c i doctrine, and in the third the 
lecommended fast days, just as a faklh would do 
But he says in the second fasl that the most 
punctilious observation of the external law of the 
fast is not the essential of the fast He distinguishes 
three steps in the fast. The first step is that of 
the fikh , the third that of the Piophets, the sid- 
dlkun and those who have been bi ought into the 
proximity (of God) ( al-mukarrabun\ whose fast con- 
sists in refraining fiom all mean desires and 
woildly thoughts. The second step suffices for 
the pious, howevei ; it consists m keeping one’s 
organs of sense and members free from sin and 
from all things that detract from God. Everything 
should be avoided which might affect the result 
of the fast; for example, at the if tar one should 
not eat more or fare better than usual (this is 
contraiy to the fikh legulation) and one should 
not sleep during the day to avoid feeling hunger 
or thirst, for they are the rUh and si? r of fasting 
because they fight the power of the passions 
Subjection of the passions, wheieby the soul is 
brought nearer to God, is the real object of fast- 
ing, not mere abstinence ; and he deduces the 
worthlessness of the fast of those whose conduct at 
the if tar destroys the results of the fast day, of 
whom the tradition says . “How many fasters there 
are for whom only hunger and thirst are the 
results of then fast” 

The ethical conception of the fast which al- 
QhazSll gives in this second fasl supplements, he 
says, the barren law of the fukahs 3 , but to us it 
appears often to contradict it. In the Hadlth we 
find already various traditions with ethical ten- 
dencies and al-Ghazall does not fail to quote 
them m support of his view. Besides we find in 
the works on Hadlth a mass of traditions relating 
to the fast, winch will be found classified undei 
the separate subjects in Prof. Wensmck’s work 
(now about to appeal) A Handbook of Early 
Muhammadan Tradition , under the word FASTING. 
Here we can only quote a few traditions which 
refer to the estimation in which fasting^ was held 


in the early Muslim world. As it is to this day 
a widespread view that fasting, especially the fast 
of Ramadan, is the most fitting atonement for 
sins committed in the course of the year — which 
is why the fast is fairly generally observed, al- 
though not always so strictly as the fukahfi 3 desire, 
cf. the article rama^Xn — , so it was with the 
early Muslims (cf al* BukfiSrl, Iman^ b 5 b 28, §awm , 
bab 6 , al-Tirmidh^ Sawm , bab I, etc.). Vauous tra- 
ditions compare the value of fasting at one time 
with its value at another, as, for example, “fasting 
on one day in the holy months (see above) is 
better than 30 days at another time, and fasting 
on one day in Ramadan is better than 30 days in 
the holy months”. “If anyone fasts three days m 
a holy month, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
God considers one day equal to 900 years for 
him” Similar tiaditions refei to fasting on the 
c Ash0ia 3 -day, the ten days in Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja and 
especially m Ramadan [q. v.] Other traditions 
tell how dear to God is the person of the faster 
or his charactenstics, even is “the scent of the 
bieath of a fasting man pleasanter to God than the 
scent of musk” (Ahmad b. Ilanbal, 11 232, etc ). 
God compares one, who denies his passions for 
His sake, with His angels and says to him “Thou 
art with Me like one of My angels”, and He 
urges His angels to regaid those who fast. The 
joys of the faster in Paiadise are described and 
how he is honouied there; he will enter by a 
special gate ( al-Raiyan ) and meet God (al-Bukharl, 
Sawm , bab 4; Muslim, Siyam , tr 166, etc) This 
is his heavenly joy ; his joy on earth is the iftdr 
(al-Bukhaii, Tawhid, bab 35, Ahmad b. Hanbal, 1. 
446, etc.) One should, therefoie, not deny this 
joy, because one has a right to it To continue 
fasting after twilight is, moreover, not necessary, 
foi “the sleep of ihe faster is (already) *ibada'\ 
Bibliography A comprehensive work on 
fasting among the Muslims has not yet appeared. 
An outline of the law on the subject according 
to the Shafi c ! school is given by Th. W Juyn- 
boll, Handbuch des tslamtschen Gesetzes , Leiden- 
Leipzig 1910, p. 113^/. (Dutch. Leiden 1903 and 
1925, in the edition of 1025 the most recent 
bibliography is given). The main sources 
are the pertinent sections in the books of Hadi(h , , 
Fikh and Ikhtilaf For Tradition cf. the work 
just about to be published, Handbook of Early 
Muhammadan Tradition , alphabetically ananged 
by A J. Wensinck Al-Ghaz 5 ll, Ihyd i c Uliim 
al-Din , Cairo n. d , 1. 207 — 214 For details of 
the observance and various customs of Rama- 
dan in Muslim lands see the articles 

ORUJ2J, PUWASA, RAMADAN, ROZA. 

(C. C. Berg) 

SA C Y. When the pilgrim who is making the 
c umra or the had/d/ has performed the circumam- 
bulation ( tawaf ) of the Ka c ba, kissed the Black 
Stone for the last time and drunk of the well of 
Zamzam, he goes out, taking care to put his left 
foot first, of the sacred mosque by the B 5 b al-Saf£ 3 , 
pronouncing the formula of salutation to the mosque, 
then a second formula indicating his intention 
( nlyd ) to accomplish the ceremony of sa c y. He 
ascends the steps of al-Saf 5 3 about 50 yards from 
the gate and standing theie he makes an invocation, 
looking towards the Ka c ba, with his hands raised 
to the level of his shoulders and the palms turned 
towards the sky. Between al-Saf 5 3 and another 
little hill, al-Matwa, lies a broad street with houses 
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and shops on either side; this is the Mas'H where 
the pilgrims have to accomplish the ritual course. 
Walking at a normal rate he descends towards the 
former bottom of the valley ( Mast / ), marked by 
four pillars, two along the mosque on the left and 
two others opposite it, to cross it, he assumes a 
more rapid pace, called harwal or khabab , like the 
ramal of the tawaf ", and luns. Then walking slowly 
he Teaches al-Marwa which is marked by an arch 
of stone like al-SafS 5 and he again prays there. 
He has now completed one of the seven elements 
of the ceremony for, except for one isolated opinion, 
the authorities agree that the sa c y consists of seven 
simple courses It is usually followed by a desancti- 
fication by shaving or cutting the hair, which explains 
the large number of barbers’ shops on the Mas c d 
The sa c y has not the value of an independent 
rite like the circumambulation of the Ka c ba, the 
accomplishment of which, without the l umra and 
the had/d is reckoned to the spiritual credit of 
the believer. The sa c y is an appendage to the 
circumambulation (, tawaf) of the c umra or of the 
arrival (, kudum ) or of the desanctification ( tfada\ 
and the authorities are not agreed as to its im- 
portance, whether essential, obligatory or tradi- 
tional. The law does not impose on the faithful 
who accomplish it the stnct necessity of ritual 
purity that it demands for the tawaf. 

The say is an ambulatory rite with a brief 
period of running, analogous to the ( awaf to 
the tfatfa of c Arafa and Muzdahfa etc , undoubtedly 
it was actually a separate ancient rite, which 
became combined with those of the Ka'ha, as the 
ifada did to the ceremonies of c Arafa and Muzdahfa. 
Tradition has retained the memory of the cult of 
two divinities, Is&f and Nifila, but only m the story 
that they were a man and a woman who were turned 
into stone for fornicating in the sanctuary and 
later came to be worshipped Later Muslim tradition 
turned them into Adam and Eve, who sat on 
either of the hills to take a rest But tradition 
has made special efforts, not without hesitation, 
to connect the rite with the story of Abraham 
HSdjar, cast off by Abraham and seeing lsma c il 
perishing of thirst, ran in despair seven times 
from one hill to the other, or it is said that 
Abraham instituted the sa c y for the worship of 
Allah and quickened his pace (the harwal ) to 
escape Satan who was lying in wait for him at 
the bottom of the ravine. 

Bibliography. See the art. HAgjgJ and 
KA°BA, and add : Gaudefroy-Demombyt es , Le 
Pelei'nage de la Mekka , p. 225 — 234, with 
refeieaces especially to al-Azrakl, Kutb al-Dfn, 
Ibn Djubair, NSsir &husraw, Muhammad al-Sadik, 
al-BatanOnl, Burkhardt, etc. 

(Gaudefroy-Demombynes) 

SAYABIDJA, read SAYABIGA, name 

of a people. The Arabic form is to be read 

with 2* used as a gutteral sonant, as the etymology 
>f the name indicates. 

De Goeje has devoted a short article to the 
5ay&biga m his Memoir es d'histotre et de geo- 
graphie orientales (N°. 3 , Leiden 1903, Memoir e 
sur les migrations des Tsiganes a tr avers I'Asie , 
p. 18 and p. 86 — 91) which has been used here; 
see also ins Contribution (/Con. Ak. v. Wet , 
Amst. 1875, ed. m English by D. MacRitchie, 
4 ccounts of the Gipsies of Iftdia , London 1886). 


According to al-Baladhurl (ed. de Goeje, p. 373> 
a infra), they were already settled before IslSm on 
the coasts of the Persian Gulf (wa-k&nu }iabl al~ 
is l am bi * l-sawahtl ). In the reign of the Caliph 
AbU Bakr (632 — 634), there was at al-iyia^t in 
al-Bahrain a garrison of Say5biga and Zott — these 
two peoples are frequently mentioned together 
although they have nothing in common (cf. the 
art zott) — (cf al-Tabari, ed. Zotenberg, p. 838- 
923; ed. de Goeje, 1. 1961, 4, Abu ’1-Faradj al- 
Isbahanl, KttUb al-A ghani , xiv. 46). In 17 (638) 
the OswSrI, horsemen of foreign origin m the 
service of the king of Persia, concluded a treaty 
with the Muslim commander, which the Caliph 
c Umar ratified, by the terms of which they pledged 
themselves to adopt Isl5m and to enter the service 
of the Arabs on condition that they received a 
scale of pay equal to that of the best paid soldiers, 
that they should be free to attach themselves to 
the Arab tribe which they preferred and that they 
should only have to fight against non-Arabs (al- 
Tabarl, 1 2562 sqq ). Their example was followed 
by the Sayabiga and the Zott and they all attached 
themselves to the Arab tribe of Tamlm (al-Ba- 
lS&huri, p. 373—375). In 36 (656), the Sayabiga 
were entrusted with the guarding of the Treasury 
of al-Basra, the army of the people of Kufa which 
came to the help of c All included a body of Zott 
and Sayabiga (cf al-Baladhurl, p. 376, al-Mas f QdI, 
Les prairies d'or , ed and transl Barbier de Meynard, 
iv. 307, where a^LwJI is wrongly written for 

X^LuwJt, al-Tabari, 1 3125, 3134 and 3181). In 

a poem by Yazid b. al-Mufarragh al-Himyarl edited 
about 59 (677-678) there is a reference to “savage 
Sayabig barbarians who put irons on me m 
the morning” (Ibn Kutaiba, Kitab al-Shu^arT?, 
p. 212), which seems to imply that the Sayabiga 
acted as goalers In 160 (775/776) they took part 
in a naval expedition against the town of al-Narbad5, 
that is the modern Broach on the west coast of 
India (cf al-Tabari, 111 460 sqq ). 

The Sayabiga came from Sind. “The Sayabiga, 
the Zott and the Andaghar”, says al-Baladhurl, 
“formed part of the army of the Persians; they 
were people of Sind whom the Persians had taken 
prisoners and made to perform this service” 
(P 375, 6 — 7). Al-£>jaw5likl (< al-Mu c arrab , ed. E. 
Sachau, Leipzig 1867, p. 82) similarly says “al- 
Laith says .... These are people of Sind who 

accompanied the i^tiyUm (pLuy*^ P lur - jUjLwI, 

in al-Mukaddasl, ed. de Goeje 2 , p. 10, i 7 ); the 
origin of this word is unknown; it means the 
leader of the marines in the warships”; then, 
according to another source, “the Say&biga are 
people of Sind who in al-Basra were police officers 
and prison warders”. Ibn al-Sikkit (d. 857) quoted 
m the Ltsdn al^Atab (ni. 118 — 119) gives iden- 
tical information: “The Sayabiga are a people of 
Sind who were hired to fight as mercenaries and 
they formed the guard”. Similar explanations are 
given in the al^Arus (ii. 56). 

From all these sources which are in perfect 
agreement it is evident that the Say&biga were 
naturally soldiers, disciplined, used to the sea, 
faithful servants, which qualities rendered them 
most suitable to serve in the army by land or 
sea, to act as guards and to act as soldiers, police 
officers, gaolers and tfarders of the treasury. 
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AU the readings of the manuscripts of the Arab 
texts quoted above bring us to Saydbiga which is 
the correct form (cf. likewise Mubarrad, Kamil \ 
ed. W. Wright, Leipzig 1864, p 41, 3 , and 82, I7 ) 
It is the foim which Slbawaih gives (ed. H. Deren- 
bourg, ii. 209, s _6), and he adds “they say Sayd- 
biga because this word combines the two peculia- 
rities of being a foreign word and plural of an 

ethnic m being practically equal to a plural 

satbagiyiln According to al-I)ja wallet (Joe, cit ), 
the singular is saibagi. Now de Goeje points out 
( loc . cit , p. 88) that the people of the c Ir5k pro- 
nounce the vowel a as e and this phenomenon is 
not isolated in Arabic dialects; my friend William 
Margais calls my attention to its occurrence in 
Tunisian. This enables us to state the following 

equation* Saydbiga < singular 

Saibagt = Sdbagt < Sdbag. The 

Lisan al- c Arab (loc cit.\ on the other hand, notes 
that “sometimes they say Sdbag ”. 

The original form of Sabag was pointed out to 
de Goeje by Hendrik Kern It is now easy to 
reconstruct its phonetic history from documents 
which were not available to the latter. The change 
Sdbag < Rjdvaka = Sumatia, the Zdbag (in- 

accurately transcribed ZdbeJj') of the Arab geo- 
graphers, is thus proved the earliest mention of 
the island of Sumatra by this name is found in 
the third century a. D in the Nun low yt wu ce of 
Wan Cen and the Fti-nan t'u su luan of K’an 

Tai m the form ^ Sho-po , old pronuncia- 

tion * Dj a-bak = Djdvaka > Arabic Zdbag Much 
later we find in the Mahavamga (lxxxiu 36 — 48, 
and lxxxvm 62 — 75) the onginal form Jdvaka 
(pronounce Djdvaka^ for these texts cf. my memoir 
IP empire sumatranais de (privijaya , in the J A , 
Senes 9, vol. xx. 170 — 173). In the xmth cen- 
tury a Tamil inscription of 1264 has Shavaka 
(tbtd , 1922, p. 48), which is the Dravidian form 
of the above readings The initial is rendered in 
Tamil by a character which is transliterated indiffer- 
ently jvfc, and even j, 1. e. the sonant and 

mute palatals and the palatal and dental sibilants; 
it is the palatal that is generally used to trans- 
literate it, whence (//a > g&d '1 he change of In- 
dian ££ to s — palatal to dental sibilant, in the 
present case of SRdvaka to the Arabic Sdbag — is 
quite regular. We have a parallel example in the 
Sanskrit SlTflFi zlydka “teak” ( Tectona grandis ) which 
becomes in Arabic sag , more frequently in- 

accurately transcribed sd^y. 

The Sayabiga then are the descendants of anc- 
ient Sumatran emigrants to India, then to the 
c Ir&fc and the Persian Gulf where there is evidence 
of their existence befoie Islam This is not sur- 
prising for we know from other souices also that 
the Sumatrans colonised Madagascar at a very 
early date (see the art. zXbag); the eastern route 
was familiar to them. (Gabriel Ferrand) 

SKUTARI. [See DskOdAr] 

SEBASTlYA. 1) The Arabic name for the 
ancient Samaria, which Herod had changed 
to in honour of Augustus. The form 

If P&TTiicc — as in the pase of other towns of 
this name — was presumably also used,' as the 


Arabic name (which is sometimes also written 
Sabastlya) suggests. By the end of the classical 
period, the town, overshadowed by the neigh- 
bouring Neapolis (Sichem ; Arab Nabulus), had 
sunk to be a small town (troht'xvtov) and played 
only an unimportant part in the Arab period. It 
was conquered by £ Amr b. al- c As while Abu Bakr 
was still Caliph, the inhabitants were guaranteed 
their lives and property on condition that they 
paid poll-tax and land-duties (al-Baladhuri, ed de 
Goeje, p 138, Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kdmil , 11. 388). 
Al-BattanI is the first of the Arab geographers to 
mention it, but gives already much less accurate 
figures for its position than Ptolemy had done. 
In the later Arab geographers Sebastiya appears 
on a place in the Djund Filastin. According to a 
tradition found as early as Jerome, for example, 
the tomb of John the Baptist was there (Ibn 
al-Athlr, loc. at,. Yahya b. Zakarlya 3 ; xi. 333 
wrongly only Zakariya 5 ), on its site there was in 
late antiquity a basilica built and in the crusading 
period (in the second half of the xnth century) a 
church of St. John; remains of the latter still 
survive According to western sources, Sebastiya 
was again a bishopric at this time (Lequien, 
Oricns Christy 111. 650 sqq ) Usama b Munkidh, 
about 1140, visited the town and its sanctuary. SalJh 
al-Dfn advanced on Sebastiya in 1184 but its 
bishop by handing over 80 Muslim prisoners saved 
the town from the terrible fate of Nabulus (Ibn 
al-Athir, op ett , xi. 333, Abu ’l-FidS 3 , AnnaUs , in 
the Rtcueil des hist, orient des croisadesjx. 53; ’bn 
Shaddad, ibid , 111 82, Epistola Baldutni , in Roh- 
richt, Regcsta regnt Hierosol ., N°. 638). In the 
year 1187 it was finally taken from the Crusaders 
by Ilussam al-Dln c Umar b. Ladjin, the church 
of St. John was turned into a mosque and the 
bishop brought to c Akka (Ibn al-Athlr, op. cit , 
xi 357) 

Bibliography al-Battam, Kxtdb Zldj al- 
Sabi , ed Nallmo, in the Pubbltcaziom d. Realt 
Osset vat. di Bret a in Milano , N° xl /11 39, N°. 
1 14 , B G. A , v. 103, vi. 79, vu. 329, Yakut, 
Mtfdjam, ed Wustenfeld, 111 33, Derenbourg, Vie 
d'Ousama , p. 1 88 sq , 486, Arabic text, p. 528, 
6 1 7 ^ Cuinet, La Syne , p. 192; Thomsen, Loca 
Sane la , 1. 102, Schurer, Gesch d jud Volkes 
tm Zeitalter Cknstt, 11 4 195 — 198, R. Hartmann, 
Palastwa unter den Arabetn (Das Land der Bt- 
bel \ 1 /iv ), p 14, Baedeker, Pa/ashna u Synen 6 , 
1904, p 195 On the results of the American 
excavations, which, however, only affect the 
pre-Arab period, see G A. Reisner, C. S Fisher, 
D. G. Lyon, Hat vat d Excavations at Samaria 
j qo 8 — /9/0, 1. (text), 11. (plans and plates), 
Cambridge (Mass ), Harvard Semitic Series 1924. 

2) A place in the ThughQr al-Shamiya, according 
to Ibn Khurdadhbih (B G A , vi. 117), on the 
Cihcian coast, 4 mil from an otherwise unknown 
Iskandarlya, which again was 12 mil from Kur&slya 
(K opdtrtov') It is the ancient *EA acioCo-ace or 

the modern Ayash 

Bibliography Pauly-Wissowa, Reahmyhl , 
v. 2228, s v. Elaiussa; 11 A 952, s. v. Sebaste 
N°. 5, Tomaschek, S B.Ak. Wien , 1891, Abh. 
via. 65, E Herzfeld, Peterm. geogt . Mitteil ., 
1909, lv. 29, col. 2. 

3) A town in Asia Minor, which was taken by 
al- c Abb5s b al-Walid m 93 (71 1/7 12) along with al- 
Maizubfinain and Tils (? should we not read Tarsfls!) 
whose situation is ynknown. In some manuscripts 
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of al-^abarl and Abu ’l-Mah&sin the name is 
wrongly written Samastlya (or something like that) 
which can hardly, as Brooke suggests, stand for 
the Byzantine M itrUia in Phiygia. The reference 
is rather to the Phrygian 2g(3a<mf (Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realentykl ., 11 A 951, N° 1) 

Bibliography * Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil^ iv. 
457; al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 11. 1236, with note 
b.; Abu ’1-Mahasm, 1 251; Brooks, Journ . of 
Hellenic Studies , 1898, xvm 193. 

4) A town of this name said to be not far from 
Sumaisat on the Upper Fr5t is mentioned by Yal^at, 
of. cit , 111. 33. It might be Juliopohs in Cappadocia 
(Ptol., v. 6. 25, p. 893, ed Muller) which was 
presumably called after Augustus and perhaps may 
have also been called Sebasteia, but perhaps we 
should rather assume there has been some con- 
fusion with Slwas on the Upper Nahr Alls (Ilalys) 

(Honigmann) 

SEBKHA, a sal t lagoon The sebkha is one 
of the characteristic features of the hydrography 
of North Africa and the Sahara, very common in 
the high plains, without communication with the 
sea It is the terminus of a netwoik of streams 
either above ground or subterranean, which have 
>pread out and disappear in the ground, it is a 
shallow basin with well marked contours some- 
times delineated by steep sides After rain it is 
more or less completely filled with water im- 
pregnated with mineral substances which accumulate 
it the bottom of the basin. In periods of diought, 
die waters evaporate completely or partly and the 
floor is uncovered The floor of the sebkha is 
:overed with saline incrustations, sometimes tra- 
versed by crevasses in which the crystals gather 
The salt deposit sometimes covers mud, quicksands 
ind dangerous quagmires 
This definition and description of the features 
if the sebkha apply equally to the Uiott An at- 
empt has been made to establish a distinction 
between the two, the former term being applied 
to hollows which always remain more or less moist, 
the second to those whose evaporation is greater 
than the access of subterranean water or to those 
the floor of which looks like a plain losing itself 
m the horizon There is no real foundation for 
this distinction. The two terms are employed in- 
differently in the same district. For example we 
have in Orama the sebkha of Oran and the shott 
Shari iu and Shark!, in the Sahara the sebkha of 
TimimOn (Gurara), the shott of Southern Tunisia, 
he sebkha of Wargla, of Siwa. etc. 

Bibliography see the Bibliography of the 
article Sahara (G. Yver) 

sebzewar, near Herat, is the present 

lame of the town of Asfizar or AsfuzSr 
Ahmad RazI, Haft Jklim : Sebzar) attached to 
jidjistan. It lies to the south of Herat, three days’ 
ourney north of Fara. In the itineraries it has 
he name of Khastan or Dj5sh5n. In the ivth ( x th) 
entury there were m this region four towns of 
mportance besides Asfizar, which was the chief 
dace of this district: a town of medium size, sur- 
ounded by orchards and vineyards; its inhabitants 
vere Sunnis of the school of al-Shaf i c I [q v.] 
There used to be a stone fortress called Muzaffar 
£8h on the summit of a mountain, the soil inside 
>nd around the town was so soft that it was 
ufficient to dig down a few inches to get water. 
According to al-Istakhri, B. G. A 1. 264, it was 

k a nnntA a/ f Vi a A totnnf nn/1 a/ fk a t /> tim 


! Bibliography'. Ya^Ht, Mu'iljam, ed. Wiis- 
tenfeld, i. 248 = Barbier de Meynard, Diet . de 
la Perse , p. 35; B.G.A. , 1. 249, 264, 268; ii. 
305, 3 i8 ^ 319, m 298, 308, Hamd Allfih 
Mustawfl, Nuzhat al-Kulub , ed. Le Strange, 
Gibb Mem. Ser , text, p. 152, 178; transl., p. 151, 
17 1 ; G. le Stiange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate , Cambridge 1905, p. 340, 351, 412,431. 

(Cl. Huart) 

SEBZEWAR is a city of Kl> urasan, 
situated sixty-four miles due west of NishSpUr, 
and should not be confounded with the town of 
the same name in Western Afghanistan, south of 
Herat, see the preceding article. Many legends of 
the heroic age of Persia are associated with 
Sebzewar, and the square in the centre of the 
town was long pointed out as the scene of the 
combat between Rustam and Suhrab and was 
known as Matdan-t Div-i Safui ’, “the plain of the 
White Demon”. Sebzewar was a town of some 
importance m the district of Baihak [q. v.] and 
eventually took the place of Baihak as the principal 
town of the district Sultan Shah, aftei having 
been expelled from Kh w 5ri/m by his elder brother 
Takash, took Khurasan as his share of his father’s 
kingdom, and in 1186 besieged and captured 
Sebzewar, and was with difficulty restrained from 
ordering a massacre of its inhabitants, who had 
defied him with abusive language to take their 
town The town was destroyed by the invading 
hordes of the Mongols, but recovered its prosperity, 
and in 1337 c Abd al-Razzak, a native of the 
village of Bashtin who had been in the service 
of the II Khan Abu Sa c Id (1316 — 1335) of Persia, 
headed a lebelhon against the tyranny of the local 
governor, gained possession of Sebzewar and the 
neighbouring district and founded the dynasty of 
the Serbadais, [q. v ] who reigned there for neaily 
half a century, until they were overthrown, in 1381, 
by Timur MahmUd, the heir male of the house, 
was enabled by the favour of Timur’s grandson, 
Baysunkur, to retain some part of the heritage of 
his ancestors. The town, which fell into decay, 
was restored by the early Safawid kings and 
became the capital of a district containing forty 
townships It has ever since remained an important 
town of IGiuiasan. The inhabitants have been 
noted for centuries for their attachment to the 
Shi c a, and Husain Wa c iz, author of the Anwar-i 
Suhatli , whose zeal foi that sect was suspected, 
narrowly escaped death at the hands of the fanatics 
of the town. 

Bibliography C. Barbier de Meynard, 
Dicttonnaire Geographujue , Histonque , et Lute - 
ratre de la Perse , Pans 1861, al-Djuwaml, 
Td'iikh-t Djahati Gusha , ed Mirza Muhammad, 
Gibb Memorial Series, 1916, Stanley Lane-Poole, 
The Moharntnadan Dynasties^ Westminster 1894. 

(T W Haig) 

SEBJESTAN. [See sIstAn]. 

SE ERD, Si c :rd or Saird, a little town m the 
frontier region between Armenia and Turkish Kur- 
distan, situated in a valley formed by the BohtSn 
Su and the river of Bidlis about 30 miles S.W. 
of Bidlis and about 18 north of the Tigris. The 
little river Kezer runs near Se c erd; but it is the 
Boh tan $u which is sometimes called Se c erd §u 
(So { ord Su in von Moltke). Ihis name is also found 
in al-Mas^dl, the earliest Arab geographer to 
mention Se c erd; he call$ the Bohtan Su 
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(ed. Paris 1840, i. 227); likewise al-ldrisl (transl. 
Jaubert, ii. 172). The orthography varies much: 

(al-Is^akhrl, Ibn al-Athir, Sharaf al-Din), 
(Abu ’l-Fida 3 , YS^Qt), OjcLv (al-Mustawfl), 
OjXm* (Hadjijjl Khalifa). The last foim is the offi- 
cial Turkish orthography (cf Kamils a/-A c lam) The 
Syriac form is Se s eid (Z D M.G , vm 357, note) 
and the Kurd form is S 5 rt (al-KhShdl, al-Hadiya 
al-Hamidlya fi 'l-Lughat al-Kurdlya , Constanti- 
nople 1310, p. 144). The ongin of the town is 
unknown; the suggestion put forward by the tra- 
vellers Shiel and Kinneir that it is the ancient 
Tigranocerta has already been disposed of by 
Ainsworth and Ritter, who rely particularly on 
the complete absence of traces of ancient buildings 
and on the description of Lucullus’s campaign 
against Tigranes given by Plutarch Moreover, C. 
F. Lehmann-Haupt in 1899 has identified the site 
of Tigranocerta with the modem Maiy&fankln 

Se c erd, a town with only slight fortifications 
(al-Istakhn, the Shir ef •name alone calls it kaPa\ 
has generally shared the political history of 
Diyar Bakr and Hisn Kaifa. Thus in the x th 
century it was in the hands of the MarwSnids 
(Ibn al Athir, ix 56), in the century followmg 
it passed to the Urtukids of Hisn Kaifa and was 
taken by c Imad al-Din al-Zangl in 538 (1143/44, 
cf. Ibn al-Athir, x. 62) The Mongols sacked it 
after the defeat of Djalal al-Din Kh w anzm-Shah 
(Ibn al-Athir, xn 326) but it seems to have quickly 
recovered, for al-Mustawfl calls it a large town 
with rich revenues. Aftei experiencing the rule of 
the Il-Khans [q v ] and the Ak-Koyunlu [q v ] Se c eid 
about 1500 passed to the Safawids During the 
XIV th and xv th centunes the town had belonged 
to the little Kurd dynasty of the MalikSn of Hisn 
Kaifa (descendants of the Aiyubids) After the 
battle of Cald!i 5 n (1513) their prince, Malik Khalil, 
who had been thrown into prison by Shah Isma c il, 
escaped and again took possession of Se c eid and 
then of his old residence ( Sheref-name , 1. 157). 
This dynasty continued to exist for some time 
under the suzerainty of the Ottomans represented 
by the wall of Diyar Bakr. In the new admini- 
strative territorial division established by Idris 
BidlisI, Se c erd became the capital of a sandjak 
The town continued to belong to the eySlet, then 
to the wilayet of Diyar Bakr down to 1301 (1884) 
The sandjak of Se c erd was then attached to the 
wilayet of Bidlis 

The number of inhabitants is given by Cuinet 
(1892) as 15,000 of whom the majority aie Muslim 
Kurds (5 mosques) In the Christian element (c 4,000) 
the Catholic, Syrians (Chaldaeans) aie the most 
numerous (two churches), along with Giegonan 
Armenians (one church), Protestants and Jacobites 
(one chuich). The number of Christian inhabitants, 
however, must have considerably diminished by 
the deportations duung and after the war of 

1914—1918. 

Se c erd has been built in the Arab style 
(Lehmann-Haupt); the houses are of clay and 
the town is noted for its lack of cleanliness. Water 
is scarce there and comes fiom several springs 
On the hills aiound, the principal crop is grapes, 
the other products of Se c erd are cereals, rice and 
vegetables. Its trade is with DiySr Bakr The town 
has been famous since the xiv th century foi its 
manufactures of weapons and copper utensils. Other 


industries are cabinet-making and the manufacture 
of cotton stuffs, dyed red. On the only inscription 
known at Se c erd see van Berchem m the Abh . 
G. W. Gott ., Ph -hist. Kl., N.S., ix* 157. 

The sandjak of Se'erd has 5 kazSs of which 
that of Eruh (Arwah) is in Bohtan [q.v.]. 

Bibliography' Sc her ef -name par Scheref 
prince de Bidlis , ed. V 61 iaminof-Zernof, St Pe- 
tersburg i860, 1. 152, 157; HadjdjT Khalifa, 
Etyihan-numa^ Constantinople 1740, p. 439, Sami, 
Kamils al-A c lam , v. 2573, C. Ritter, Etdkunde , 
Berlin 1844, x 87, xi 99 sqq ; V. Cuinet, La 
Turquie d'Asie , n., Paris 1892, p. 525^,600 
sqq , the tiavellers who have written about 
Se c erd are Josafa Barbaro (1471), Kmneir (1814), 
Shiel (1836), von Moltke (1838), Ainsworth 
(1840, Travels and Researches in Asia Minor ^ 
Mesopotamia and Armenia , London 1842, 11. 
357 S( 1 ( J )i Muller-Simoms, Du Cancase au Golfe 
Persique , Pans 1892, p 33 6 sqq , C. F. Lehmann- 
Haupt, Armenien einst und jetzt , Berlin 1910, 

P 332 sqq % 381 sqq , 537 (J H Kramers) 
SEFlD KOH (SAidD KUh), “the White Moun- 
tain”, is the name given to the most prominent 
mountain range of Northern Afghanistan, extending 
fiom a point situated in 34 0 N. Lat and 69° 30' 

F Long , near which rises its highest point, Si- 
karam, 15,620 feet above the sea, to the neigh- 
bourhood of Atak on the Indus (33 0 15' N. Lat. 
and 72° 10' E Long approximately), and separat- 
ing the valley of the Kabul river from the Kurram 
Valley and Afiidi luah between these two points; 
but the range is continued in a mass of uplands 
running in a south-westerly direction and known 
as the Pscm Dag and Toba as far as a point 
situated, approximately, m 31 0 15' N. Lat. and 
67° E Long This lattei range forms the watershed 
of Souihern Afghanistan and a natural barrier 
between that country and India. In the northern 
and eastern spurs of the Sefid Koh proper are 
the Khaibar Pass [q v.] between Peshaw 5 r and 
DjalalabSd, and the formidable passes between 
Djalalabad and Kabul in which British and In- 
dian troops suffered so severely in the campaign 
of 1841 — 1842. through ti.e passes of these ranges 
have streamed from the dawn of history the nu- 
merous hosts by which India has from time to 
time been invaded, and some of the invaders in 
historical times have left buef descriptions of 
those parts of the ranges which they traversed 
The northern spurs are barren, but the upper 
slopes are wooded with pines, deodars , and other 
trees, and many of the southern spurs with pines 
and wild olives Its valleys are a combination 
of orchard, field and garden, abounding in fruit- 
trees, and the banks of their streams are edged 
with turf and wild flowers and fringed with willows. 

Bibliography. Shaikh Abu ’ 1 -FadI, Ain-t 
Akbait , text and tianslation by Blochmann and 
Jarrett, Calcutta 1877, p 1873—1894; Imperial 
Gazetteer of India , Oxford 1908 

_ (T. W. Haig) 

SEFlD RUD. [See kizil Uzen] 

SEGBAN (p , “dog-keeper, whipper-in”), po- 
pularly seimen, the third division of the 
corps of Janissaries forming 34 companies 
(orta)\ the 33 rd was m garuson m Constantinople. 
It was created in the reign of B&yazld I at the same 
time as the zaghai&i (keepers of blood-hounds), the 
sam$un&% (keepers of bulldogs) etc. who later form- 
ed the 64 th and 71^ orta of the i^emKat. Some of 
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these companies had special names of their own : 
the 1 8 th was called k&tibi-segbanan , the 20th 
ketb&udat-segbanan , the 33 rd awdji , “huntsmen” 
(chasseurs), the captain of whom was called set- 
$]ukari, “chief huntsman”. Their barracks, like 
those of the other Janissaries, were destroyed in 
the conflagration of Muharram 4, 1105 (Sept. 5 ^ 
1693), m the rei g n of Sultan Ahmed II ; rebuilt 
five years later, they were again destroyed m the 
reign of Mahmnd I. 

Segban-bashl was at first the title of the general 
commanding this division; when it was placed 
under the authority of the agha of the Janissaries, 
his position became a sinecure In case of mobili- 
sation, however, he acted as ktfim-makam (lieute- 
nant) to the agha , lived m the capital and com- 
manded the Janissaries of the garrison there 
Segbanan-suwart “Cavalry of the Seimen” was 
the name given to the 65 th orta of the d/ema c at 
B 1 bltography . Ahmed DjewSd, Tarikh-i 
c Asker-i c O£/twani y Constantinople 1897, 1. 6, 14, 
d’Ohsson, Tableau de V Ernptre Othoman , Paris 
1824, va - 314 1 von Hammer, Hist, de T Empire 
Ottoman , transl. Hellert, xn. 347. 

(Cl. Huart) 

SEGESTAN. [See sIstan]. 

SEGOVIA, in Arabic Sha^ubiya, an important 
and ancient town in Spain, now the capital of 
the province of the same name, situated in Old 
Castile, 60 miles N W of Madrid, 3,300 feet 
above sea-level, on an isolated rock near one of 
the last spurs of the Sierra de Guadairama. This 
town is famous for its Roman (aqueduct) and 
Chnstian (alcazar) remains and was only under 
Muslim rule for a short time It was recaptured 
m 140 (757/758) by Alfonso I of Castile or his 
son Fruela I at the same time as Zamora, Sala- 
manca and Avila. It was, like those towns, recap- 
tured but only for a very brief period by al-Hadjib 
il-MansOr b Abi c Amir in the second half of the 
tenth century. 

Bibliography Ibn al-Athir, Kamil , ed 
Tomberg, v. 382, transl. Fagnan, Annates du 
Maghreb et de V Espagne, p. 104, Ibn Khaldun, 
Kitab aKlbar , ed. Bulalj, iv. 122, al-Makkari, 
Analectes , 1. 213, E. Fagnan, Extraits inedits 
relattfs au Maghreb , Algiers 1924, p. 120. 

(E L£vi-Pro venial) 

SEGU, now capital of a district m the French 
5fldan. S 5 gu is a little town with 6,500 in- 
habitants lying on the right bank of the Niger 
ibout 150 miles below Bamako and consisting 01 
bur groups of buildings, of which Sikoro is the 
principal . 

This place was the capital of a Bambara 
.tate founded by a chief of the Kulubali family, 
vho was at first more or less a vassal of the 
dandmgo empire or empire of Mali. Towards 1670 
cmg Biton Kulubali liberated Segu from Mandingo 
uzerainty and made it very powerful with the 
iclp of a kind of standing army of regular soldiers 
vhich he had formed of slaves belonging to the 
tate called m Bambara tan-dyon In his reign the 
lambara of S 5 gu, although pagans, subjected the 
r ulba kingdom of Masina, in which the majority 
if the inhabitants were Muslims, and the completely 
duhammadan town of Timbuctu, which was no- 
mnally governed by a pasha who claimed to be 
doroccan. It is even said that Biton having offered 
n asylum to a holy man of SUs, an enemy of the 
iasamd Sultan al-Rashld. sen* trooos against the 


ruler of FSs who had come to seek the fugitive 
and that al-Rashld having encountered the Bambara 
army south of Timbuctu took his way back to 
Morocco without daring to risk a battle. 

On the death of Biton in 1710* however, the 
ton-dyon took advantage of their powei to make 
and unmake kings and ended by overthrowing the 
Kulubali dynasty and seizing the power. But the 
period of their domination was one of anarchy 
which was ended towaids 1750 by a popular rising. 
A certain Ngolo or Molo belonging to the Bambara 
family of Dyfira had himself proclaimed king and 
founded a new dynasty, which reigned fiom 1754 
to 1861 and was noted mainly for its wars with 
the other Bambara kingdom, that of Kaarta, located 
farther to the west. 

In i860 the conquering Tuculor al-Hadjdj c Umar, 
a native of Futa in Senegal who had been lord 
of NyOro, capital of Kaarta, since 1854, marched 
against All Dyata, king of Segu. The Bambara were 
supported in their resistance by their neighbours, 
the Fulba of Masina, who had, however, been 
freed from Segu suzerainty in 1810 by the Emir 
Seku (Shaikhu) Ahmadu , this alliance of a wholly 
pagan state with a kingdom which had become 
Muslim against a conqueror himself a Muslim, who 
justified his expedition against Segu by calling it 
a holy war, is one of the most curious features 
in the religious history of the Sudan; Ahmadu- 
Ahmadu, then Emu of M 5 sma, explained the 
motives of his conduct m a series of letteis ad- 
dressed to al-Hadjdj c Umar which have been pre- 
served However, after a stubborn resistance by 
the defenders, al-Hadjdj c Umar took Segu in 1861 
and Hamdallahi, capital of Masina, in 1862, cap- 
tured the two kings All Dyaraand Ahmadu-Ahmadu 
and put them to death The Bambara and the defeat- 
ed Fulba kept up the resistance for a long time m 
a guerilla war, in the course of which al-Hadjdj 
c Umar died (1864) He left several sons, nephews, 
and favourites who divided the lands he had con- 
quered amongst themselves, not without quarrelling. 
His eldest son, Ahmadu Tal, whom he had installed 
in Segu as his lieutenant, lived there from 1862 
to 1884 exercising a tyrannical sway over the 
people without successfully enforcing Islam on 
the Bambara or preventing the survivors of the 
I)ySra dynasty, aided by their Fulba allies, from 
harassing his troops continually, and even threaten- 
ing him up to the walls of his capital. The naval 
Lieutenant Mage, sent with Dr. Quintm on a 
mission to Ahmadu Tal by the French authorities 
in Senegal, was kept for two years at SSgu by 
this despot (1864 — 1866) and was able to take 
exact stock of the situation. In 1884 no longer 
feeling his life safe in SSgu where he was detested 
even by the Tuculors, Ahmadu Tal handed the 
government over to his son MadanI and established 
himself in Ny< 5 ro. 

In 1888, the French government resolved to put 
an end to a state of affairs which was paralysing 
the development of the country and found ex- 
pression in continual massacres and the reduction 
to slavery of a great part of the population An 
expedition was organised under the command of 
Colonel Archmard who took S 5 gu on April 6, 
1890, and NySro on Jan. 1, 1891. MadanI had 
fled to Mopti and Ahmadu Tal to Bandyagara, in 
MJsIna. General Archmard took Mopti and Ban- 
dyagara in April, 1893. Ahmadu Tal once more 
escaDed: accomnanied bv a few followers he fled 
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along the bend of the Niger and sought refuge 
with his compatriot, the Sultan of Sokoto and 
died m his country in 1898. 

After an attempt to restore the ancient Bambara 
kingdom of S 5 gu, at first under the government of 
Mftri Dyara, then of a certain Bodyan Kulub&li, 
an attempt which was not successful, the French 
m March, 1893, decided simply to annex the town 
of S€gu and its lands to the new colony of French 
Slld 5 n. 

A few Tuculors who came with al-H 5 djdj c Umar 
or in the time of his son Ahmadu have remained 
in S 5 gu; they all profess Islam and follow the 
TidjSniya order, of which al-HSdjdj c Umar was 
Mukaddtm. The bulk of the population which 
consists of Bambara has remained attached to 
animism 

B ib lio gr ap hy E Mage, Voyage dans le 
Soudan Occidental , Pans 1868; M. Delafosse, 
Haut-Senegal-Ntger ( Soudan Fran fats) le pays , 
les pcuples , les langues , les civilisations, Paris 
1912, vol. 11.; Ch. Monteil, Les Bambara du 
Se'gou et du Kaarta , Pans 1924. 

(M Dflafosse) 

SEHl 6ELEBI, an Ottoman poet and 
biographer of poets He belonged to Adna- 
nople, in his youth received his education from 
and was on intimate terms with his fellow-towns- 
man and later father-in-law, the celebrated poet 
Nedjatl Nuh Bey (d. March 17, 1509, q v.), be- 
came K'atib (secretary) to Prince Mehmed, the 
youngest son of Sultan Bayazld II, and accompanied 
the latter to Kaflfa where he was governor (sand? a k- 
beyt) (Leunclavius, Hist. Musulman , col 659, 44 ). 
When the prince died in 910 (1504/1505) Sehi 
went to Stambul and obtained an appointment as 
secretary in the Diwan ( diwan Datibi) there Later 
he returned to his native town of Adnanople, 
was for a time administrator (mutewallt) of a 
wakf of a school of tradition there ( Dar ul-Hadith) 
and died there in 955 (1548/1549) 

Sehi was the author of a collection of 
poems ( diwan ) and of a collection of biographies 
of poets with an anthology ( tedhkire ) which 
contained notices of 261 metnsts and poets and 
was entitled Hesht Bihisht (“Eight Paradises”) 
The work is expressly planned on Persian models 
(Djami, Dewlet-shah and Mir c Ali Shir New 3 3 i) 
and classified under eight heads ( tabakat ) 

Apart from the Kenz ul-Kubera of Sheikh-Oghlii 
(xvth century, very scarce, so far only known in 
one MS ), Sehi's biographical collection is the 
oldest work of this kind in Turkish Of particular 
value are the notices of the Ottoman poets with 
whom Sehi was personally acquainted from his 
youth upwards or later, and of contemporary poets 
in general The work was published m 1325 ( I 9 ° 7 ) 
in Stambul (8™, 144 pp.) by Mehmed §h\ikv and 
has an appendix by F 5 J ik Reshad Sehi’s Diwan , 
of which specimens are given in the Turkish an- 
thologies, is of little importance. 

Bibliography . Latifi, Tedhkire , Stambul 
1314, p. 196; Sifjjill-i c Otkmani , ui. 115, BrU- 
salf Mehmed Tahir, z Otfimanli MiPelltflen, Stam- 
bul 1333, ii. 225, Hadj&I Khalifa, Hash/ al - 
ZunUn, ed G. Fhigel, 11. 261, N°. 2813, and 
vi. 500, N°. 14,407 (where we have Sehml for 
Sehi); J. v. Hammer, Geschichte der osman. 
Dichtkunst , ii. 255 sqq.\ do., Geschichte des 
osmanischen Reiches , 11. 467, 756, N°. 138 (ac- 
cording to ‘AM: E. T. «W. Gibb, History of 


Ottoman Poetry , 11., passim (cf. Index), 111. 7; 

G. Flttgel, Die arab ., pers . und turk. Hss. der 

K.K. Hof bib l . zu Wten , ii. 377 sq , Vienna 1865. 

(Franz Babinger) 

SELANIK, the town of Salonika in 
Macedonia, situated at the foot of the Gulf of 
Salonika, to the east of the mouth of the Wardar 
and at the foot of a hill which commands it on 
the north-east. It is the ancient Greek town of 
©«r<r«Aov/>of, founded on the site of Therma by 
Cassander, who gave the new city the name of 
his wife, the sister of Alexander the Great (Strabo, 
VII, vn. 4). Towards the eleventh century, the po- 
pular form SaA ovtxiov appears ( Chronicle of the 
Morea ) on which is based the form SalUnik or 
Salunllf in al-Idrlsi, the Bulgarian form Solun, 
the western form Salonika and finally the Turkish 
name Selanlk. 

Salonika, situated on the Via Egnatia (from 
Durazzo to Byzantium) and having a large and 
safe harbour, was from ancient times an important 
commercial city It was still so under the Byzan- 
tine empne and in those days included considerable 
European colonies, especially Venetians From the 
tenth century onwards, it received its share of 
commerce with Muslim lands, once, m 904, it was 
sacked by a Saracen fleet from Tripohs in Syria 
led by a Byzantine renegade ? twenty-two thousand 
inhabitants are said to have been carried off into 
slavery (description by John Comemata, De Ex‘ 
cidio Thessalomces , Bonn ed , in Script. post Theoph ., 
p 487 sq ) The town is, however, hardly mentioned 
by the Arab geographers, only al-ldrfsl notes it. His 
patrons, the Norman princes of Sicily, had dealings 
with the Byzantine empire. In 1185 William II 
of Sicily undertook an expedition against the empire 
at the instigation of Latins and Greeks who had 
sought refuge with him after the troubles pro- 
voked by the usurper Andronicus. The Normans 
took Salonika on August 24, ▼ 185 Under the 
Latin Empire the town was the capital of the 
kingdom of Salonika under the Marquises of Mont- 
ferrat ; during this period it had to undergo a 
siege by the Bulgarians, the allies of the pretender 
Kalo-Johannes (who was killed there, according 
to the legend, by the lance of St. Demetrius, the 
patron of the city). At the end of the thirteenth 
century, Salonika was finally restored to the empire 
of the Palaeologoi, then reduced to Macedonia, 
Thrace and the western coast of Asia Minor. The 
Serbian conquests still further diminished this ter- 
ritory, so that in the time of Cantacuzenos (1347 — 

1 3 55 ) Salonika with the western part of the penin- 
sula of Chalcidice was only connected with Con- 
stantinople by sea Soon the Ottoman Turks, under 
Murad I, began to take the place of the Serbs 
by their conquests in Europe. It seems that the 
environs of Salonika were ravaged for the first 
time by Lala Shah Hr in 787 (1385) after the con- 
quest of Serres and Karafenya. These lands were 
theieafter settled by nomads from the sandjak of 
SarukhSn (Anonymus, ed Giese). The town was 
soon after taken by Khair al-Dln Pasha, but res- 
tored again to the Emperor Manuel (H&djdjl Kha- 
llfa, Takwini). BSyazId I retook it m 796 (1394) 
after having defeated the allied Christian fleets 
(Sa c d al-Dln). The statements of the Turkish chro- 
niclers and the Byzantine historians on these early 
conquests are by no means clear and often con- 
tradictory (cf. von Hammer, Gesch. d. osm . Reiches). 
SulaimSn, son of Bayazld, concluded an alliance with 
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lie Emperor by the terms of which Salonika and 
number of other towns on the coast were given 
ack to the latter (1403). After the death of Su- 
uman, his brother Musa (1410 — 1413) laid siege 
0 Salonika, without being able to take it Muham- 
lad I also, after setting out from Serres to attack 
hie city, had to abandon his plan as a result of 
lie rebellion of Shaikh Badr al-Din. Towards the 
nd of his reign the pretender Dozme Mustafa, 
ommg from Wallachia, was defeated near Salonika 
nd found refuge within its walls. It was from 
ere that Mustafa began his conquests after the 
eath of Muhammad I (1421). Mustafa being beaten, 
lurad II turned his attention to the Greek empne 
nd attacked Salonika m 1423, after a fruitless 
Lege of Constantinople But Andronicos Palaeo- 
>gos, son of Manuel, governor of the town, there- 
pon invited the Venetians to take possession 
f it and sold it to them for fifty thousand ducats 
Salonika at this time had forty thousand mhabi- 
mts). This act made the Turks withdraw for the 
me. Murad even recognised the sale m 1427, 
hen a kind of capitulation was concluded between 
im and Venice by which the Turks were allowed 
> have a kad! in the town Three years later 
[urad laid siege to Salonika for a second time , 
ie Turkish sources say he did this because of 
;ts of piracy committed by Venetian ships on 
[uslims. Ihe town fell after a siege of forty or 
"ty days in March, 1430 (the 29 th according to 
nagnosta and the 13th according to Venetian 
►urces, the Turks only give the year 833, or — 
rongly — 832). The capture was accompanied by 
oting and a general massacre which Murad had 
romised his soldiers, it has been chronicled by 
>hannes Anagnosta De extremo Tkessalomcensi 
radio narratio (Bonn 1838). A Turkish fleet 
om Gallipoli had shared in the attack on the 
>wn. Venice was quick to recognise Turkish rule 
srer Salonika and obtained in return freedom of 
ade for Venetian merchants in the Sultan’s lands. 
A great part of the population had been in 
vour of the Turks m order to escape the terror 
f the Frank soldiery. The conqueror, moreover, 
Fter the looting showed himself conciliatory. For 
ie moment only one church, that of the Virgin, 
as converted into a mosque (known as the Eski 
>jum c a). The Monastery of St. John Prodomos 
sems to have become a mosque during one of 
ie earlier Turkish occupations. In the centuries 
lat followed, the majority of the great churches 
ere destined to be converted for Muslim usage 
he conquerors also demolished a number of 
lurches to get materials for other buildings 
[urad, for example, in 1430 built a bath in the 
mtre of the town. To give the town a Muslim 
)pulation , colonists from Yenidje Wardar were 
ansplanted thither. Although the number of Turks 
creased, Salonika has never had a majority of 
urks m its population. 

The town was not long in again becoming an 
aportant commercial centre. The unmigra- 
m in the reign of BSyazid II of a large number of 
k fardim Jews and Maranos, expelled from Spain, 
jrtugal and Italy, contributed largely to its com- 
ercial revival. There had previously been Jews 
Salonika (Benjamin of Tudela reckoned five 
mdred in 1170), but after the immigration of 
e fifteenth century the Jewish element became 
e feature of the town. The Jews also brought 
ither their Spanish language, Ladmo, which they 


have kept down to modern times (Lamouche, 
Quelques mots sur le dtaUcte espagnol parle par 
Us Israelites de Sa Unique^ in Roman Forschungen , 
vol. xxm.) and their religious and scholarly tradition 
(from 1515 they had their printing press) Undei 
the benevolent rule of the Turks, Salonika became 
in the sixteenth century “the mother of Judaism”. 
Their number was then put at twenty thousand ; 
the cloth which they manufactured was sold 
throughout Turkey (Dernschwam, Tagebuch , ed. 
Babinger, 1923, p. 107) Towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, theie was formed among them 
the sect of the followers of Shabbetai Zabi, the 
Crypto-Jews or Donmes [q. v ], which had such a 
great cultural influence on the development of 
modern Turkey since the Young Turk 1 evolution. 

For the Ottoman empire, the possession of Sa- 
lonika was a source of great revenue, especially 
from trade with the commercial nations of Europe, 
who by their capitulations obtained the right to 
have consulates there. The harbour has never 
been a naval port, it was only exceptionally 
visited by the Ottoman fleets (e. g. in 1715 m 
the war with Venice, cf Rashid, T'arikhi^ iv. 51) 
Administratively Salonika has been since the Tui- 
kish conquest capital of an eyalet which has at 
times included Serres and Drama. In the judicial 
hierarchy the Selanik Mollasf was one of the eight 
mollas of the sixth rank or makh reefy mollalart 
(d’Ohsson, Tabl de Vemp . Oth , 11 271) The 
Turks, however, never built great mosques there 
as the Greek churches were sufficient The Mew- 
lewi-Khane to the north-west of the town is one 
of their best known religious buildings. A large 
part of the town consists of wakf properties 
founded by GhazI Ewrenos 

With the decline of the Turkish empire m the 
nineteenth century, Salonika became more exposed 
to enemy attacks and foreign influences. For ex- 
ample, in April, 1807, the English fleet attempted 
a landing there after the failure of the expedition 
against Constantinople (Zinkeisen, vii 454). In 
the second half of the century the Macedonian 
troubles began and Salonika became the theatre 
of the nationalist intrigues of the Slav elements, 
while at the same time it was the centre of the 
Turkish opposition. The administrative reform of 
1864 had created the wilayet of Salonika, which, 
after extending as far as Elbasan and Oskiib, had 
been afterwards considerably reduced and in the 
end comprised only the sandjaks of Salonika, 
Drama and Serres with a population in which 
Bulgarians were in the majority. The assassination 
in 1876 of the French and German consuls brought 
about European intervention in favour of the Slavs 
in Turkey (Conference of Constantinople) In 1902 
Salonika became the residence of Hilml Pasha, 
who had been appointed inspector of reforms m 
Macedonia, assisted from 1903 by a Russian civilian 
agent and an Austrian representative. The town, as 
the result of European control, became less subject 
to the direct influence of Constantinople land thus 
became a hotbed on Turkish soil of Young Turk 
propaganda, directed from Paris against c Abd al- 
Hamld, from the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury the Committee of Union and Progress (////- 
had u Terrakki) held its meetings here m the 
Italian Masonic Lodge; the constitutional move- 
ment among the garrisons of Macedonia had its 
centre here; besides Turks, the Committee had 
Jewish members. In ^he night of 22 — 23 July, 
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1908, the constitution was proclaimed in Salon ika, 
followed by the first revolution in Constantinople. 
The central section of the Committee had remained 
in Salonika and organised in 1909 the suppression 
of the counter-i evolutionary movement, which broke 
out in Constantinople on April 13. MahmOd Shew- 
ket Pa§ha organised in Constantinople the con- 
stitutional troops, who entered the capital on 
April 24. c Abd al-Hamld, deposed on April 27, 
was sent to Salonika, where he remained till the 
Balkan War. The beginnings of the constitutionalist 
regime bear the stamp of its origin in a milieu 
where the Turkish element was in a minority, in 
as much as the Young Turks began by proclaim- 
ing the equality of all races being under the 
Sultan’s rule. 

Turkey lost Salonika in the Balkan War. The 
Greek army, .commanded by the Crown Prince, 
crossed the Wardar after the battle of Yanitza 
and surrounded Salonika on November 8, 1912. 
On the same day General Hasan Taksln Pasha 
surrendered the town to the Greeks through the 
mediation of the neutral consuls. Besides the Greek 
troops, some Bulgarian battalions also entered it, 
but by the peace of Athens (November 14, 1913) 
Salonika, with the gieater part of the wilayet of 
the same name, was incorporated in Greece. As 
a result of the Greek occupation not only the 
Turks but also a great many Jews migrated, es- 
pecially to Constantinople The occupation by the 
allies in November, 1915, with the object of 
making it a base of operations against Bulgaria, 
is only of importance for Turkish history in as 
much as it contributed indirectly to the defeat of 
the Turks thiee years later 

On the eve of the Greek conquest, Salonika 
had about 130,000 inhabitants, of whom 76,000 
were Jews and about 30,000 Muslims, the remainder 
being mainly Greeks and Bulgauans. The com- 
mercial development had been greatly furthered 
in the nineteenth century by the railways con- 
necting it with Nigh, Osktib, Monastir and Con- 
stantinople The new harbour was opened in 1901; 
ships cannot approach the quay there. The ex- 
port of the products of almost all Macedonia (es- 
pecially tobacco) took place through Salonika as 
well as the import of European goods, which 
made it compete more and moie with Constantinople 
As an industrial town, Salonika has veiy old 
established manufactures of cloth and carpets (se- 
latiik kecesi\ to which have been added silk- 
weavmg , glass-bowing and the manufacture of 
soap and faience. 

The town has many old monuments. Of 
classical buildings there remains practically nothing 
but the triumphal arch of Galerius The Byzantine 
churches are numerous. Besides the Church of the 
Virgin, already mentioned, the principal are that 
of St George, made a mosque m 999 (1 590/1 591), 
according to an inscription, and then called Or- 
ta<ije Djimi c i; that °f St. Sophia, which became 
a mosque in 993 (1585) as Aya Sofia, and no- 
tably that of St. Demetrius, the patron of the city, 
m the central part of the town on the Rue Midhat 
Pasha (governor of Salonika in 1873); the date 
of its erection is uncertain. Under Bayazfd II it 
was converted into a mosque and given the name of 
KSsimlye QjKmi't (St. Demetrius-KSsim is a double 
saint, cf. the art. al-kXsim) Of the Byzantine wail 
which formerly surrounded the town the southern 
part no longer exists and«s replaced by the great 


quay. The hill to the north-east of the town 
bears an acropolis called Yedi Kuie by the Turks. 
A detailed description of the ancient monuments 
of Salonika is given in O. Trafali’s book, Topo- 
graphic de Thessalomque , Pans 1913. 
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SELANlKl, Mustafa, Turkish historian. 
He was born at Salonika (Turkish Selanlk), and 
lost his father at Salonika in Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da 972 
(1565/1566), while he accompanied the Beylerbey 
of Rumili, Shams! Ahmad Pa§ha, as a reader of 
the Kurban ( Taiikh , p. II, line 6 ab infra) He 
held a number of offices which are accurately 
enumerated in his w f ork When in 1584 he had 
been for some time secretary and dnuitdar of the 
Nishandji Mehmed Pa§ha, he became secretary of 
the sthhdar (sihhdar k l atibi , cf. TarikA , p. 235 
Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 22, 995 = Nov. 23, 1586), then 
of the stpahis , then he was appointed ruznamedjt 
(diarist) president of the auditoffice of the two holy 
cities ( haramam muhasebedjisi) and quarter-master 
of the court (mutefemka). In October 1588 he 
was mihmandar of the Persian prince Haidar who 
then lesided at Constantinople (T’arl^X, p 261). 
In §ha c ban, 1003 (1595/96), he was inspector of 
the soldiers’ pay (cf J. v. Hammer, G 0 . A., iv. 
244). Finally he possibly held the function of 
Anadolu mukasebedjest (president of the treasury 
of Anatolia).’ The year of his death is not certain. 
Probably he died soon after 1008 ( 1599 /*6oo) 
at Stambul 

His work on history, part of which was printed 
at Stambul in 1281 ( Taiibhr t Selanfki Mustafa 
Efendi , 14 folios, 351 pages octavo), begins with 
§afar 971 (1563/64), and ends in 1008 (1599/1600), 
it comprises the last years of SulaimSn the Great, 
the reign of Selim II, MurSd III and the first five 
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years of Mehmed III Composed in the maimer 
of a diary it is a mirror of the events at which 
the author was present as an eye-witness. His 
office in the treasury supplied him with sta- 
tistic materials. Selfinlkf’s work is consequently a 
very valuable souice for the years 1563 — 1599* 
It is to be regretted that the printed edition (cf. 
a note at the end, p. 351) is carried on to the 
year 1001 only (1592/93, because Na c Ima [q. v] 
begins his work with this year). Complete MSS 
are preserved (apart from libraries m the East) at 
Upsala (cf. Tornberg, Codtccs arab ., pers. et turc . 
ML reg. untv. upsal. , Lund 1849, p. 196 sq., 
N°. 284) and at Vienna (Flugel, Die arab pers . 
und turk. Hss. der K K. Hofbibl , 11. 246 sq., 
N°. 1030 H. O. 57). 

Bibliography : J. v. Hammer, G. 0 j?,iii 
750; iv 168, 181, 183d, 243, 435; Djemal al- 
Dln, c Oth.manll Tartkh we-Mu c errikhlen^ Stambul 
1314, p 36, (not very valuable), Ahmed Ref!k, 
c . Altmler we-San'atk'arlar (900 — 1200), Stambul 
1924, p. 34 sqq. (Franz Babingfr) 

SELDJUKS. a Turkish princely family 
which ruled over wide territories in Central and 
Nearer Asia from the xid* to the xnidi century. 
The following dynasties are distinguished. 1 The 
Great Seldjuks; 2. the Seldjuks of the c Ir 5 k, 
3. the Seldjuks of Kirman; 4 the Seldjuks 
of Syria and 5 the Seldjuks of Asia Minor 
(al-Rum). 

Early History of the family. The an- 
cestor of these rulers was Seldjuk b Dukak (Tukak) 
called Timuryaligh, i.e. “with the iron bow”. This 
Duk&k was a member of the Ghuzz tnbe of K?n?k, 
which is mentioned m the first place m the list of 
jthese tribes in al-Kash gh ari, Diwan Lughat al- 
■ Turk , 1. 56. The following is told of him by Ibn 
al-Athir, al-Kamtl , ed. Tornberg, ix. 322 “He 
was leader of the Ghuzz; they had implicit faith 
m him and they never contradicted him in a 
speech or neglected a command of his. Then it 
happened that one day the king of the Turks 
named BaighU collected his armies and wanted to 
march against the lands of Islam. Dukak spoke 
against it and after a long discussion the king of 
the Turks insulted him with coarse words Dukak 
then gave him a box on the ear and wounded 
him m the head. When the king’s servants sur- 
rounded and tried to seize him, he defended him- 
self and fought with them; his people gathered 
round him and they separated from him (1 e. the 
king). The dispute between them was afterwards 
settled and Dukak remained with him.” A similar 
story is then told of his son Seldjuk but the 
end is different* Seldjuk leaves the king with his 
people, enters the land of IslSm and takes up his 
abode m the vicinity of Djand at the mouth of 
the Saik&n. According to Marquart, Ostturkischc 
Dialektstudien , p. 46, the Turkish title yabghu is 
concealed m BaighU and the reference here is to 
the supreme chief of the infidel Ghuzz, who m turn 
recognised the suzerainty of the KhSkan of the 
Uighurs. It seems to me, however, that the whole 
story is an invention to explain the settlement of 
the K!n?k near Djand. Whether this tnbe, or at 
least its chief Seldjuk, already professed IslSm at 
this time is equally uncertain although the story 
presupposes it; the conversion perhaps only took 
place after relations had been formed with the 
Muslim population of Djand. Some Russian scholars 
have expressed the opinion that the Seldjuks came to 


IslSm through Christianity and m support of this 
point to the Biblical names of their sons Mlk&’il, 
MUsa, Isriftl, to a casual remark m al-KazwInl 
(ed WUstenfeld, ii 394) and to the fact of the 
spread of Christianity among the Turks in Semir- 
jeCye, but tradition makes no mention of it. 

Political conditions m Transoxama, where the< 
S amSnids and the Turkish Kara-KhSmds were fight- 
fngTor’ die mastery, were favStifaSeToTRe develop- 
ment of the power of Seldjuk and his Ghuzz. They 
became involved in this feud and usually to. 
tn qfc jhe side of .the but at the same 

time TooITthe opportunity to further their own 
interests In the meanwhile Seldjuk died m Djand, 
aged, it is said, 107 His sons above mentioned 
(some records also mention a fourth, Yunus) we. 
now find not in Djand, but near BukhfirS m NErj 
Bukhara (now called Nur Ata, N. E% of Bukhara;] 
cf Barthold, Turkestan etc., p 122), about the 
year 375 (985), as Hamd Allah al-KazwInl, Tarikh-t 
Guztda , ed. Browne, p 434, states. Isr 5 J ll, whose 
proper name was Arslan, seems to have assumed 
the leadership among those sons Sometimes the 
name is followed by BaighG, which is probably 
also to be interpreted here as the title yabghu ; 
he is mentioned simply by this name in al-Gardlzf, 
ed. Barthold, p 13, as the prince of the Ghuzz 
who^fiLioqg assisted the SSmSmd general Muntasir 
io vmfoiy^over the Kara-kh 5 mds (cf Barthold, 
Turkestan etc., p. 283) We next find him men-j 
tioned as ally of 'All Tegin who had captured thel 
city of Bukhara In 416 (1025) MahmOd of Ghaznal 
undertook a campaign into Transoxama to over- \ 
throw the latter and had a meeting with the 
Kara-khamd Kadir-Khan, with whom he came to 
an agreement regarding a common attitude towards 
the affairs of the district On this campaign he 
sought information regarding the strength of the 
Seldjuks There is a well known anecdote which 
tells how Arslan, when he was asked about 
the question, showed him two arrows and said 
that 100,000 men would turn out if these two 
arrows were sent round his people, and if the 
bow were added, as many as one could wish. This 
caused Mahmud some anxiety, he therefore con- 
sulted his Hadjib, Arslan Djadhib, as to what 
should be done regarding these people. The latter 
proposed that each man’s thumb should be cut off 
so that he could not draw the bow any longer, qj, 
as lbn al-Athlr adds, that they should all be drowned 
m the Djaihun. Mahmud thought this too inhuman 
and perhaps also impracticable, he thought it 
better to let them come across the Djaihun and 
scatter over wide tracts m KjjurSsan so that they 
would be easily kept in control He took ArslSn 
back with him to Ghazna and kept him a prisoner 
in the fortress of KalandjSr in Multan as a hostage 
for the good behaviour of his people. These 
measures did not succeed in their aims, however; 
the Ghuzz proved turbulent in spite of the severe 
punishment which Task Farragh awarded to them 
(cf. al-Baihakl, T'arlkh^ ed. Morley, p. 544). 
Under the leadership of their chiefs Yogfcnuir, 
Kfzfl, Buka, Koktasb etc. they withdrew from the 
jurisdiction of their Qhaznawid rulers and began 
raiding the lands of IslSm. Damaghan, SamnSn, 
al-Raiy, IsfahSn, MarSgha, Hamadh&n and many 
other towns in the TrSk and Adbarbtt^fin suffered 
from their incursions. These Qbuzxiure always 
called the c Ir 5 kl Ghuzz by al-Baihakl who says no- 
thing about Arslfin in the part of his history that 
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has survived to us, and distinguished from the had done this by 433 (1041/42), 111434(1042/43) 
Ghuzz who had remained in Transoxania, to whom Kh^Srizm was conquered and was followed by the 
he refers as the people of Tughrfl-Beg (this is other lands which form modern Persia. In 440 

the correct form, according to al-Kaghghari, Dlwan (1048) Lipantes, chief of the Abkhaz, was taken 

etc., p. 400), Da 5 Hd and the NiyAlIyBn. Tughrfl- prisoner and raids were made into Asia Minor. 
Beg, Muhammad and Caghri-Beg D 5 3 Ed are the In RamadSn, 447 (Dec., 1055), Tughrfl’s name Was 
sons of Mikael b. Selcfouk, who, according to some mentioned in the bhufia m Baghdad and at a 
records, was early killed in the war with the in- ceremonial audience in 449 he was addressed by 
fidel Turks; as to the NiySlIySn, these are the the Caliph, who had in the meanwhile married a 
people of Inal or Yinal, a maternal uncle of daughter of his brother Caghn-Beg, as “King of 
Tughrfl-Beg, so that probably the reading should the East and of the West”. The suzerainty of the 
be YinSllyun. It is true that this In 5 l is mentioned Seldjuk Sultan was recognised throughout the c Ir 5 k, 
nowhere else but his son Ibrahim b. Inal is well in Mawsil and in DiyEr-bakiJ Under Alp Arslan 
known and at first faithfully supported his two the Seldjuk conquests reached to the Jaxartes and 
nephews. We hear little of MEsE, Seldjuk’s third after the defeat of the Armenians and Byzantines 
son, but his sons also supported Tughrfl-Beg almost the whole of Asia Minor passed to the 

These Seldjuks lived in security m Nur Bukhara TurksjFinally Syria was added and m 485 (1092) 
as long as 'All Tegln lived, as the pastures there even \Adan and al-Yaman were conquered, although 
were not sufficient for them, they received from we can hardly talk of an effective rule of the 
HErEn b. AltEntEsh, the governor of Kh w arizm, Seldjuks in ArabiajMalik-ShEh’s death in the same 
through the intermediary of the vizier Ahmad b. year, the quarrels for the throne among his sons 
Muhammad b. c Abd al-Samad Abu Nasr, later which followed, and the Crusades put a limit to 
vizier to the Ghaznawid Mas c ud, permission to their conquests 

dwell m Kh w Srizm territory in winter But when As regards the conquered territories, in many 
'All Tegln had died in 425 (1034) they came into cases the conquered rulers continued to rule and 
conflict with his sons and successors, and, as HErun paid tribute , m KirmEn, and later also in Syna 
b. AltSntash was murdered soon afterwards and the and Asia Minor, the princes who had conquered 
then ru^er of Djand, Shah Malik, attacked F>h w &rizrn these lands set themselves up as independent rulers 
by command of Mas c Ed and put to flight tbaueons* and did not trouble about the Great Seldjuks with 

of Alton ta§h who were in open rebellion and whom they even waged war (see below). The same 

with whom they sided, they found themselves thing happened in other outlying parts of the 
forced to seek other lands to live in. They there- empire, which the Sultans, e g Alp ArslSn m 458 
fore sent a written petition (cf al-Baihakl, op. cit , (1066), bestowed on their brothers and other re- 

p. 583) to the governor of Khurasan, Abu ’ 1 -Fadl latives as fiefs, with this difference that the latter 
al-SErl (al-SuwEri), notorious for his extortions, did not succeed in founding dynasties. ^According 
requesting him to ask Mas'Ed to allot them the to the Turkish view, the right to rule belonged 
districts of Nasa and FarEwa. In this remarkable to the whole family and the oldest member had a 
document Tughrfl, Da^Ed and a third brother certain right as primus inter pares to the obedience 
Paighu, already call themselves prot£g6s of the of his male relatives, but m a family with so many 
Commander of the Faithful. These negotiations, ramifications as that of the Seldjuks, harmony could 
which did not lead to the desned result, and the not long be maintained. Even in the reign of 
events that followed can be followed almost from Tughrfl-Beg his nephew Ibrahim b. Inal rebelled 
day to day in al-Baihaki’ s narrative, but here we must and if his brothers Caghn-Beg and PaighE re- 
be brief and refer the reader to the full account mamed faithful to him this was probably because 
by Kazimirski in the preface to his edition of the he had no sons. His successor had to fight with 
Dtwan of Mmutihrl. In brief, the result was an open Kutulmfsh, son of Arslan and ancestor of the 
war between the Seldjuks and the Ghaznawids Seldjuks of REm It was the same in the reign 
Mas c Ed’s generals were repeatedly defeated and of Malik-Shah, and after his death the rather brief 
finally Mas c Ed himself was routed in the battle of reign of BarkiyEruk was marked by continual 
Ddfcdanakan (RamadEn, 431 = May, 1040). By the fighting with his uncle Tutush and his brother 
end of 429 (Aug., 1038) the Seldjuks had taken Muhamma 3 j The empire of the Great Seldjuks 
Naisabnr, the name of Tughrfl-Beg was mentioned therefore comprised strictly only the eastern pro- 
in the khutba there and an ambassador arrived vinces of the former territory of the Caliphs, 
from the Caliph to complain of the ravages of the with the exception of Kirman. They had their 
'Iraki Gfcuzz. The rule of the Great Seldjuks residences in Isfaha n, Baghdad, and under Sandjar, 
was established. who handed over to his brother Muhammad’s sonsl 

I. The Great Seldjuks, 1038 — 1 157. the rule over 'Irak, Fars, KhuzistSn and the western| 
TughrIl-Bkg — 1063, Alp ArslAn — 1072, provinces, in Marw . The latter, the last of the 
Mauk-ShXH — 1092, MAHMUD and BARKIYAKUK — Great Seldjuks, was more than once forced to use 
1104, Malik-ShAh II and Muhammad — 1117, the sword to exert his authority as head of the family 
Sandjar — 1157. to settle disputes among his nephews; for the 

The history of the individual rulers, >uth the rest he was content with sovereignty over KhurasSn 
exception of MahmEd and Malik-Sh&h II, whose and the eastern frontier provinces. On his wars 
names w£r e only mentioned for a brief period in with the Ghaznawids, the rulers of Transoxama, 
the k/iufba, is dealt with in separate ai tides; here the GhErids and the Ghuzz see the article SANDJAR, 
a few general observations will suffice. As regards above. When he died childless in 552 (** 57 ) 
the expansion of the Seldjuk empire, the majority the line of the Great Seldjuks came to an end. 
of the Muslim rulers of the eastern and central For IslSm the rise of the Seldjuks meant the 
provinces of fife lands once ruled by the Caliphs victory of the Sunni creed, as far as their 
submitted to Tughrfl«Beg, either voluntarily or under power stretched, over the Shi'a tendencies which 
{"compulsion. JThe rulers of Qjurdj&u and Tabanetsn had been gaming more and more ground under the 

The Encyclopaeda of Islam, IK * 14 
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BUyids and FStimids. The BQyids had, it is true, 
allowed the c Abb5sid caliphate to continue a no- 
minal existence in Baghdad, but m 450 (1058) al- 
BasSsIrl [q.v.] had the name of the Fatimid caliph 
mentioned in the k&u(ba m the c Irafc also. The 
'Abbasid al-K 5 3 im bi-Arar Allah had to leave 
Baghdad, and his palace there was plundered for 
several days. Tughrfl-Beg, who at that time already 
was on intimate relations with the Caliph, was at this 
time engaged in his struggle with Ibrahim b. Inal; 
as soon as the latter was taken prisoner and put 
to death, Tughrfl brought the Caliph back to 
Baghdad. In the following period, notably in the 
later years of Malik-§h 3 h, there was serious friction 
between the Caliph and the Sultan, but this did not 
have its roots in religious questions but was of a 
personal nature (cf. Houtsma, in the Journal of 
Indian History , in. 147 — 160). The Seldjuks re- 
garded the Caliph as such as the head of orthodox 
Islam whom they were called upon to defend with 
the sword. They took energetic steps against the 
dangerous activities of the Isma c ilis and furthered 
the interests of Sunni theologians, although in this 
respect it was not they themselves but their viziers, 
notably the great Nizam ai-Mulk [q.v ], that are 
entitled to most credit Personally they were 
anything but fanatical Muslims, as is evident from 
the release of Liparites above mentioned and later 
of the Byzantine emperor Romanus Diogenes and 
from the treatment accorded their Christian subjects. 
It is practically the same with the credit given 
to some of the Sultans, e g Malik-Sh3h, for their 
patronage of learning, although untutored, they 
were able to esteem what they themselves did not 
possess. They therefore entrusted the administration 
of their empire to their viziers, who sometimes, 
like Nizam al-Mulk, governed with unlimited powers. 
In what spirit they did so, the latter himself has 
told us in his Siyasat-n5ma As regards art, very 
little of the architecture of the Seldjuks has survived 
for posterity. Only in Marw are there still consi- 
derable remains from Sandjar’s reign. Taken all 
m all, we must admit that the Seldjuk Sultans were 
able to guide the rude Ghuzz people, whose chiefs 
they were, with great skill and with true insight 
to turn to their use the advantages of Arabo-Persian 
civilisation. 

II. The Seldjuks of the c Irak, 1118 — 1194. 
After the death of Muhammad in 511 (1118) his 
eldest son MahmUd, a thirteen year old boy, suc- 
ceeded him as Sultan of the whole empire with 
the exception of Khurasan and the north-eastern 
frontier provinces, where, as already mentioned, 
Muhammad’s brother Sandjar ruled. After him the 
title of Sultan was borne by his son da'Ijd, 1131 — 
1132, Tu£Ur!l I — 1134 (according to al-Bund3rI, 
Recuetl dt textes etc , u. 172, wrongly, beginning of 
528 = 1133), Mas'Ud— 1152, Mauk-miah II — 
1153, Muhammad II — 1159, Sulaiman-shah — 
1161, Arslan-shAh — 1175 and TughrIl II — 
1194. Almost all these Sultans ascended the throne 
while still boys and met with a premature, often vio- 
lent, death. Of the majority of them, therefore, it can 
hardly be said that they actually ruled ; they were 
simply tools in the hands of their Atabegs and Emirs. 
In keeping with the old Turkish custom, the four 
sons of Muhammad, MahmUd, Tughrfl, Mas c ud and 
SulaimSn, were each brought up by a prominent 
Turkish Emir, who acted as their second father 
and was therefore called Atabeg. The natural result 
was that each of these Atabegs endeavoured to 


gain the title of Sultan for the prince allotted to 
him in order thereby to increase his own prestige.; 
The result was continual wars between these 
brothers, which were decided for a short time by 
the intervention of Sandjar m favour of one or 
other of the claimants For the details of these 
wars the reader is referred to the separate articles ; 
here we will only point out that the c AbbSsid 
Caliphs also became involved and that two of 
th$m, al-Mustarsljid [qv] and al-R 5 §hid [q.v.], 
perished in them. This happened in the reign of 
the valiant Sultan Mas c ud, but his successoi Mu- 
hammad II — Malik-ShSh II only bore the title 
of Sultan for three months — had to abandon 
the siege of Baghdad in 551 (1157). The power 
of the Caliphs began to rise again after this and 
the Seldjuk Sultan no longer lived in Baghdad 
but m Hamadhan. As a rule these Sultans, from 
as early as Maljmud, weie only nominal rulers. 
The great Turkish Emirs held most of the pro- 
vinces as military fiefs, the Sultans lacked the 
money as well as the necessaiy troops to enforce 
their authority, if their Atabegs for the time did 
not assist them To the latter also they entrusted 
war with foreign foes e g. with the Crusaders m 
Syria, they themselves had continually to contend 
with enemies at home Some of these Emirs suc- 
ceeded in founding a hereditaty dynasty and 
making themselves independent with the title 
Atabeg, Shah or Malik. Among the latter we may 
reckon the Urtukids in Mardin and Ilisn Kaifa 
and the Armanshahs in Khilat, who had already 
succeeded in doing so in the preceding period, 
and among the former the Zangids in al-Mawsil 
and other places, the Salghands in Fais and the 
Atabegs of Adharbaidjan The first of these Atabegs, 
Shams al-Din Ildegiz [q.v ], married the widow of 
Tughrll I and when Sulaim 5 n Shah died in 1161 
had his stepson Arslan b Tughrll proclaimed Sultan, 
but without affording him any authority When he 
later threatened to become dangeious, Pahlawan, 
son of Ildegiz, had him disposed of by poisoning him 
and raised his minor son Tughrfl II to the throne 
( 57 1 = 11 75 )* When the latter had grown up 
and Pahlawan was dead, he endeavoured to enforce 
his authority but was not a match for Kfzfl Arslan, 
the successor of Pahlawan, although he defeated 
the troops of the latter’s ally, the Caliph, at DSimarg 
in 584 (1188). He was taken prisoner by Kfzfl 
Arslan after whose death he was restored to liberty, 
but fell shortly afterwards in a fight with the troops 
of the Kh w arizm Shah Takash (590=1194). 

III. The Seldjuks of Kirman, 1041 — 1186. 
The ancestor and founder of their line was Kawurd 
Kara Arslan-beg, a son of ^aghri-Beg who 
went to Kirman with his Ghuzz about 433(1041) 
and a few years later (440= 1048/49) occupied 
the capital Bardaslr. He then waged further wars 
on his own account with the Shabankars, with 
the Kufs in the Garmslr (the hot coast region) 
and even became lord of c Om2n without troubling 
much about Tughrfl-Beg. When the latter’s brother 
Alp Arslan succeeded to the throne Kfiwurd made an 
attempt (459 = 1067) to pose as an independent chief, 
but submitted when Alp Arslan hurried in person to 
Kirman to force him to obedience. On Alp Arslfin’s 
death he thought, presumably as the oldest member 
of the family, that he had himself a claim to the 
Seldjuk throne, and led his army against Malik- 
§h&h but suffered a terrible defeat in the vicinity 
of HamadhSn where be was taken prisoner and 
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afterwards strangled (466 = 1074). The victor then 
m his turn marched on Bardaslr where first Kir- 
m 5 n-sh 5 h and later Sulffin-Shah, the sons of Kawurd, 
had assumed the reins of government ad interim , 
but withdrew when the latter showed himself sub- 
missive and left him in possession of his father’s 
dominions. Sultan-Shah reigned till 477 (1084) and 
was followed by TUrXn-shAh — 1097, IrAn shXh 

— 1 100 (1 101), Arslan-§hAh — 1142, Muhammad 

— 1156, Tughk!l-shXh — 1169, Bahram-shXh and 
ArslAn-shAh II — 1176, TDrAn sjhah II —-1183, 
Muhammad-shAh — 1186 The end of the dynasty 
was brought about by the arrival of a body of Ghuzz , 
the Ghuzz after the defeat of Sandjar had fallen like a 
devastating deluge on the pi ovinces of Pei sia and went 
wherever the weakness of authority seemed to offer 
them a chance of gaining rich booty. In Kirman, 
where anarchy was practically complete under the 
last Seldjuks, they had an easy task, touted Turan- 
Shahwho marched against them and went plundering 
up and down the country When the latter was 
murdered his successor Muhammad-Shah soon 
found himself forced to leave the country to seek 
help from neighbouring princes, which was, however, 
not granted him. A Ghuzz prince, known by the 
name of Malik DinSr, then became lord of Kirman. 

IV. The Seldjuks of Syria, 1078 — 1117. 

After the Maiwanid Nasi ofHalabin 463(1070/71) 
had submitted to Alp Arslan, a body of Tuiko- 
mans under Atsfz b Abak (or Awak) invaded 
Palestine, captured Ramla and Jerusalem and the 
rest of Judaea with the exception of c Askalan, 
where the Fatimids held out He then tuincd his 
attention to Damascus which he was, however, not 
able to take till 468 (1076) An attempt made 
by him to conquer Egypt in the following year 
failed, he was routed by the batimid general Badr 
al-Ojamal! [q. v ] and was next so hard pressed 
m Syria that he appealed for help to Tutush 
b Alp Arslan, who came to Syria in 470 
and Damascus was handed over to him (47 1 = 
1078). Tutush then treacherously murdered Atsfz 
and became lord of the town himself An attempt 
to take Halab failed, the then lord of this city, 
the c Ukailid Muslim b Kuraish [q.v ], even attacked 
him in Damascus (475 = 1082), and when the 
latter had fallen bn battle with the Seldjuk of Asia 
Mmoi, SulaimSn [qv] (478=1085), Malik-Sh 5 h 
himself hastened to Halab and installed Aksonkor, 
the ancestor of the Zangids there, as governor, to 
the great vexation of Tutush who had in the 
meanwhile disposed of his rival for the possession 
of the town, Sulaiman, in an encounter at c Ain 
Salm (Sailam?), not far from Halab (479 = 1086), 
where the latter met his death It was only the death 
of Malik-^hah(485=i092) that enabled him to gratify 
his ambition, to make great conquests and to set 
up as a claimant to the sultanate against Ins nephew 
Baikiyaruk [q.v.], till he finally was defeated in 
488 (1095) and fell on the battlefield Foi details 
see the article Tutush. His son RidwSn [q.v.] 
then became lord of Halab and another son, Duka£ 
(the statement in Abu T-Mahasm, ed. Popper, li. 
344, that he was Dukmak is wrong), of Damascus 
The latter died soon after in 497 (1104) but the 
real power lay in the hands of his Atabeg, Tugh- 
tegin [q. v.], who next had the kku(ba read for a 
short time in the name of an infant, then for 
a brother of Duk^ki named ArtSah (m I bn al- 
Athlr called BegtSsh), then* made himself inde- 
pendent and founded the Burid [q.v.] dynasty 


Ridwan of Halab died m 507 (1x14); he was 
followed by his son Alp Arslan who was soon 
afterwards murdered by his servant Lu'lu 3 . The 
latter then had his brother Sultan-§h2h proclaimed 
Sultan but was himself murdered in 51 1 (1117). 
The inhabitants then handed over the town to 
llghazl [q.v.] and Seldjuk rule came to an end. 

V. The Seldjuks of Asia M 1 n o r (al-RUm), 
1077 — 1302. 

The ancestor and founder of this dynasty was 
SulaimXn b. KuiulmIsh b. Arslan (Israel) b. 
Selejuk His father Kutulm?§h was one of the 
Seldjuk paladins under Tughrfl- Beg but later rebelled 
against Alp Arslfin, and m the end fell on the 
battlefield near al-Raiy (456=1064). StdaimSn 
himself came to Asia Minor after the great battle 
of Malazkird (1071) (in which the Byzantines suf- 
fered a terrible defeat and their emperor was taken 
prisoner), like so many other Turkish emirs, with 
the intention of making new conquests there and 
founding a kingdom Being a prince of the ruling 
family he was successful in his aim and we there- 
fore find him prince of Nicaea about 1077 when 
the fighting for the Byzantine throne seemed to 
give him a fine opportunity to play a prominent 
part. When this hope was thwarted by the accession 
of Alexius Comnenus, he turned eastwards, took 
the town of Antakiya from the Armenian Phila- 
retus (477=1085), was thereby brought into conflict 
with Muslim b Kuraish [q.v], and, after the con- 
quest and death of the latter, with Tutush, which 
brought about his death in the following year 
(1086) These events caused Malik-Shah 10 make 
the journey to Halab to arrange matters there and 
elsewhere, eg in Antakiya and Edessa Sulaiman’s 
son, K?l?dj Arslan, was taken back by him on his 
return, and only returned in the reign of Barkiyaruk 
aftei Malik-Shah’s death to Asia Minor. We have 
only scanty information in Arabic sources regarding 
events in the interval in Asia Minor, so that we 
have to rely on By/antine, Syrian and Armenian 
originals. We cannot go into these here, nor is 
this the place to deal with the history of Kfl?dj 
Arslan and his successors, the reader is referred 
to the sepaiate articles. Here we give only their 
names and lengths of reign K!l!dj ArslAn I — 
1107, Malik-miAh and Mas'Td — 1155, K!l?hj 
Arslan II — 1192 (Interregnum, see below), 
Rukn al-DIn Sulaiman II — 1204; KIlIej 
ArslAn III and Gh iyXth al-DIn Kaikhusraw 

I - 1210, Tzz al-DIn KaikX 5 Us I — 1219, 
'Ala" al-DIn KaikobAd — 1237, c Izz al-DIn 
Kaikhusraw II — 1245, C I ZZ al-DIn Kaika’Us 

II (for several years [see the article] with his two 
brothers) — 1256, Rukn al-DIn K!l?eJ ArslAn 
IV — 1266, GhiyAth al-DIn Kaikhusraw III 
— 1284, Ghiyath al-DIn Mas c Ud II and 'Ala 3 
al-DIn KaikobAd III down to the year 702 (1302). 

The kingdom of these Seldjuks underwent many 
vicissitudes of fortune. More than once its fall 
seemed imminent, but it revived again until finally 
it sank into insignificance with the Mongol invasion 
and collapsed altogether. Sulaiman’s capital, Nicaea, 
was lost in the F'irst Crusade in 1097 and never 
belonged to the Seldjuks again and with this ended 
Turkish rule in the whole of western Asia Minor, 
as the Byzantines under the Comnenoi again brought 
this region under their sway and were able to 
retain it throughout the period of the Seldjuks. 
In the south-east the Seldjuks were cut off from 
the rest of the Muslim world by the Christian 
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principalities of Antakiya and Edessa, which had 
recently arisen, and by the rise of the kingdom 
of Little Armenia. Practically only the interior of 
Asia Minor was left to them and even there they 
were not the only rulers, as they had dangerous 
rivals in the DSnishmandids [q. v.]. Kflfdj Arslan’s 
thrust towards al-Mawsil came to an inglorious 
end with his premature death. It was his son 
Mas c ad who first succeeded m founding a securely 
established dominion in Konya, after overcoming 
his brothers, and gradually extending his power. 
His successor Kflfdj Arslan II continued his work 
and forced the Danisljmandids to submit to his 
rule, although the powerful Nur al-Dln took up 
their cause. He was also not unsuccessful in his 
wars with the Byzantines and succeeded m inflicting 
a severe reverse on the Emperor Manuel in the 
vicinity of Munokephalon (the pass of Cardak) 
(572 = 11 76) But when he grew old, he became 
a pawn in the hands of his numerous sons, each 
of whom ruled a territory of his own ; m addition, 
the Crusaders invaded his lands and even captured 
the capital Konya (1190). He died soon after this 
m 1192 while with his youngest son Ghiyaih al- 
Din Kaikhusraw and left his kingdom in a state 
of complete anarchy, as his sons were fighting 
among themselves In the end one of them, Rukn 
al-Din Sulaiman, lord of Tokat, succeeded in over- 
coming his other brothers and taking ErzerQm 
from the Soltukids He then granted this town 
to his brother Tughrf 1-Shah, who ruled there till 
his death m 1225 as an independent ruler and 
had coins struck in his own name there His son 
Djahan-Shah was, however, dethroned by Kaikobad I 
during the war with the Kh^arizm-shah DjalSl 
al-Dln and his kingdom incorporated in the victor’s. 
After an unsuccessful war with the Georgians Rukn 
al-Din died and his brother Ghiyath al-Dln, who 
after many wanderings had found a refuge with 
the Byzantines, ascended the throne This happened 
about the time that the Latin kingdom was being 
founded m Byzantium and this gave him a fine 
opportunity to extend the power of the Seldjul^s 
In 1207 he seized the important harbour of An- 
talia and his successor Tzz al-Dln Kaikakus also 
took Sinope. The Turkish empire was thus opened 
to world trade relations were established with 
the Italian merchant republics; the export of the 
valuable products of the district and the through- 
commerce with Little Armenia assumed great pro- 
portions and “Turkey” at that time became con- 
sidered the richest land in the world. The Greek 
princes of Nicaea and Trebizond and the kings 
of Little Armenia m Cilicia pledged themselves 
to pay tribute either voluntarily or under compulsion. 
The Ortukids and Aiyflbids in the border cities 
of the south-east frontier recognised the suzerainty 
of the Seldjul^s on their coins and in the khutba. 
The Sultans and their great emirs vied with one 
another in the erection of splendid buildings, 
mosques and madrasas, bridges and caravanserais. 
In brief, the Seldju^ kingdom passed through a 
period of glory such as had not been seen m 
Asia Minor for centuries; but the picture was not 
without its other side. The luxurious life of the 
rulers made them weak and effeminate and aroused 
the indignation of the lower classes and of the 
devout. Even Kaika’us I and Kaikobad I, although 
they were able rulers, had to rely in their military 
enterprises on foreign, Greek, Armenian and Arab, 
mercenaries; this became s^il more the case when 


the worthless Kaikhusraw II ascended the throne 
(1237). In the meanwhile the Mongol deluge had 
reached the frontiers of Asia Minor. ErzerQm, the 
frontier fortress, fell before their onslaught and 
soon afterwards the Turkish army suffered an 
ignominious defeat at Kozadagh (1243). The future 
of the kingdom was thereby decided. It is true 
that a peace was concluded and the Sultan granted 
an appearance of independence on payment of a 
huge tribute, but the wealth of the land contin- 
ually stimulated the covetousness of the Mongols 
and incited them to new raids, pretexts for which 
were given by the struggles for the throne among 
the sons of Kaikhusraw. In the end, in the reign 
of HulagQ, a partition of the kingdom was drawn 
up whereby c Izz al-Dln was to rule on the one 
and Rukn al-Din on the other side of the Kfzfl 
Irmak, but when the former entered into secret 
negotiations with the arch-enemies of the Mongols, 
the Egyptian MamlQks, an end was soon put to 
his rule and he had to seek a refuge in Byzantium. 
Rukn al-Din henceforth ruled alone but the real 
power was exerted by Mu c in al-Din SulaimSn with 
the title of Parwana, as agent for the Mongols, 
and when Rukn al-Din became inconvenient to 
him he had him put out of the way in 1266 so 
that he might rule all the more unchecked in the 
name of Rukn al-Din’s infant son Ghiyath al-Dln. 
In the meanwhile the Turks began to rise against 
the Mongols in Laranda and elsewhere. A number 
of Turkish Begs therefore appealed to the Mamluk 
SultSn Baibars [q v ] and proposed that he should 
send an expedition into Asia Minor, where he 
would find the whole population on his side, it 
only the Mongol troops stationed in the country 
had once been defeated. Baibars agreed, defeated 
the Mongols in the bloody battle of Albistan and 
advanced as far as Kaisariya (1277) But the Par- 
wana and the Sultan held aloof and the people 
did not move so that Baibars was forced by lack 
of supplies to retire again and leave things as 
they had been before. Soon afterwards Abaka 
appeared m Asia Minor and took fearful vengeance 
on the Turks, who, as he thought, had conspired 
with the Egyptians. The Parwana also had to pay 
for his inactivity with his life The Mongol regime 
now became stricter. Mongol financial officials 
settled the taxation which for the most part was 
used to maintain the troops stationed in the country. 
The Seldjuk Sultans, whose names appeared on 
the coins down to 702 (1302), had no longer any 
authority worth mentioning. The turbulent Turkish 
emirs, among whom the Ban Q Karaman and the 
Banu Ashraf played the most prominent part, were 
more than once brought to periods of obedience 
by ruthless punitive expeditions led by the Mongol 
princes Kung^aratai and Gaikhatfl, only to come 
again from their retreats and found independent 
emirates when Mongol sovereignty finally dimi- 
nished in power. In this way there arose on the 
rums of the Seldjuk empire a dozen Turkoman 
dynasties, on which see the separate articles. The 
last descendants of the Seldju^ family of whom 
we have historical notice are found m Sinope and 
perhaps in Alaya. The Kflfdj Arslan b. Lutflbeg, 
who had to yield in 876 (1471 — 1472) to the 
Ottoman general Gedik Ahmed Pasha, was deported 
with his whole family to Stambul and had Gil- 
mUldjma allotted to him by the Sulffin as timZr 
[q. v.] but afterwards fled to Egypt, presumably 
belonged to the old family of rulers. 
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Bibliography'. On the sources for Sel- 
djufc history see K. Stissheim, Prolegomena zu 
einer Ausga k e der im B. M zu London ver- 
wahrlen Chronik des seldschuktschen Reiches , 
Leipzig 1911. We may first mention the com- 
pendiums of general history by Ibn al-A£hlr, 
Sib$ b. al-DjawzI, MiPdt al-Zaman , facsimile 
edition by J. R. Jeweth, Chicago 1907, on the 
years 495—654 ; Bar-hebraeus (Syriac and 
Arabic Chronicle); Abu ’1-Fida 3 ; Ibn Khaldtin; 
Hamd Allah Mustawfl, al-KazwInl, Tdrikb-i 
Guzida (facsimile by E. G Browne, Leiden and 
London 1910), from whom was taken the His - 
toire des Seldjouktdes el des Ismaehens etc., by 
DefrSmery in J A , 1848; Mlrkh w and, Rawdat 
al-$afa\ from whom are taken Mire bond's Ge - 
sc hie hie der Seldschuken , ed. Vullers, Giessen 
1838 ; Kh w 5ndamir, Habib al-Styar , lithographed , 
ed. Tihr&n 1271 and Bombay 1273 Munadjdjim 
Ba&hi, Saha'tf al-Akh/bar , Stambul 1285 The 
same author’s Djamt'- al-Duwal , in Arabic, is 
fuller but only available in MSS 

Special Histories Recueil de textes re - 
latifs a Vhistotre des Seldjoucides , ed Houlsma, 
Leiden 1886 — 1902, contains in vol. 1 the history 
of the Seldjuks of Knman by Muhammad b. 
Ibrahim, m vol. 11 al-Bondail’s synopses of c Imad 
al-Dio, A T u$rat a l- Pair a wa- c Usrat al-Fitra , in 
vol 111 and iv. the Turkish transl. and the Persian 
text of a synopsis of Ibn Bibl’s History of 
the Seldjuks of Asia Minor; ai-Rawandl, Rabat 
al-Sudiir wa-Ayat al-Surur , ed Muh. Ikbal, 
Leiden 1921, al-Husaini, al-^Urada fi ’ l-Hikayat 
al-Sald/iikiya , ed K Sussheim, Cairo 1326=1908. 

Among the chromclesofcontemporary 
dynasties the following are important The 
Tarikh-i Baihaki etc., ed. W. II Morley, Cal- 
cutta 1862, al- c UtbI, Tdtlkh Yamlnt , ed Mau- 
lawi Mamluk al- c AUyI and Sprenger, Delhi 1847, 
with comm, by al-Manlnl, Cairo 1286, Ibn 
al-KalanisI, History of Damascus , ed H F 
Amedroz, Leiden 1908, Kamal al-Dln, Zubdat al- 
Halab mm Ta J rikk Halab , French transl. of a part 
by E Blochet, Pans 1909 , other parts in vol 3 of 
th zHtstonens onentaux des Crotsades\ Abu Sham a, 
Kitab al-Rawdatain flAkhbar al-DawlatatnfZn\io 
1287, 1292 , Rashid al-Dfn, Histoirc des Mongols , 
11., ed. E. Blochet, Leiden and London 191 1 ; al- 
Djuwaim, Tdiifch-i Dj ahangu dia, ed. Mirza Muh 
al-KazwInl, Leiden and London 1912 — 16, al- 
MakrizI, al-Suluk h-Ma'nfat Duwal al-Muluk , 
French transl. by Quatrem&re, Pans 1837 — 44, 
and by E Blochet. Paris 1908, Abu ’1-Mahasm, 
al-Nudjum al-Zdhira fi Muluk Mtsr ? va 
’ l-Kahira , ed. W. Popper ( University of Cali - 
forma publications m Semitic philology , vol. 11 , 

1909, 1910). Biographies of separate Sultans 
and viziers in Ibn Khallikan, Wafaydt Cf also 
Nizam ai-Muik, Siyaset-name , ed Schefer, Paris 
1891, and its Supplement, Paris 1897. 

Of special importance for the history 
of the Seldjuks of Asia Minor and 
Syria are: Chrontque de Michel le Sytien , 
ed. and transl. by J. B. Chabot, Pans 1899 — 

1910, E. Dulauner, Chrontque de Matthicu 
d'Edcsse , Palis 1858; M. Brosset, Histone de 
la Georgie ; also the historians of the 
Crusaders and of the Byzantine Em- 
pire: Vincentius Bello vacensis, Speculum Htsto- 
riale , Books 30, 31. 
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coins see the well known catalogues by Lane- 
Poole, Dorn, Gjhfilib Beg, Aljmed Tewhid etc. 
Inscriptions in M. Sarre: Reise in Kletnasten , 
Berlin 1896; Cl. Huart, Epigraphie arabe de 
T Asie Mtneure, in the Revue Semite vol li.andiii ; 
J. Ii. Loytved, Konia , Inschnften der seldsch . 
Bauten , Berlin 1907; v. Berchem, Matenaux 
pour un corpus inscr . arab ., vol. iii., Cairo 1910, 
and many scattered articles by the same author; 
Khalil Edhem, Kaisariya Shehrt Mebani-i Is l ami ye 
we-Kttablen , Stambul 1334, and other articles by 
him and by Ahmed Tewhid etc. m Revue histonque\ 
Zukovski, Razvalim starago Merwa y St. Peters- 
burg 1894; Sarre, Denkmaler der persuchen 
Baukunst , Berlin 1910. Cf. also the works of 
H Saladin and G Migeon, Woerman, E Diez, 
Stizygowski etc Since Deguignes, Histoire gene - 
rale des Huns , des Turcs^des Mogols et des autres 
Tat tares occidentaux etc., 1756 — 1758 (Book 
X — XI), no European scholar has specially in- 
vestigated the history of the Seldjuks, although 
in the works on history by Weil, Muir, A. 
Muller, d’Ohsson, Howorth, Barthold etc there 
is much information on the subject. For the early 
history of the dynasty Kazimirski’s already men- 
tioned preface to his edition of the Diwan of 
Minufcihri is of particular importance, for the 
history of the Seldjuks of Kirman see Houtsma’s 
synopsis (from Recueil , vol 1 ) in the Z. D. M G , 
xxxix. 362 — 402 , for that of the Seldjuks of Rflm, 
besides the above quoted works of Huart, von 
Berchem, Khalil Edhem etc., see. Nedjib £ Asim, 
Turk Tarikht , p 406-445 , Huart, Koma , la ville 
des derviches tourneurs , Paris 1897; do., Les 
Saints des derviches tourneurs , Pans 1918-1922. 
SELEBES. [See Celebes] 

SELEFKE, the ancient SsA evKta, Seleucia Tra- 
chaea or Ciliciae, a small town, capital of the 
sandjak of Ic-11 m the province of Adana. It was 
built by Seleucus Nicator towards 300 b. c. The 
river Gok-Su (Calycadnus) runs past it, about 10 
miles from its mouth. In it is a reservoir called 
Tekfur Anban , “the Emperor’s storehouse”, hewn 
out of the rock and covered by a vaulted roof, it 
is a great cistern carved out of the rock, 30 cubits 
broad and deep and 60 long; the aqueduct which 
brought the water to it has been destroyed. There 
are numerous ancient ruins and a mosque dating 
from the Arab epoch, the town was actually con- 
quered by al-Ma^mQn but soon afterwards evacuated. 
There is a Byzantine castle on the mountain 
(xi* h century) The town is mentioned by Yafcut, 
Mifdjam^ 111. 119, Mat a{id al-fttilaF, ii. 44, under 
the name SalaghGs 

The district, for the most part mountainous, 
contains 3 nahiya : BulSdja, Yaghda and Ayash; 
m the Sal-name of 1325, p, 816, Ygghda is given 
as the capital of It II and its district has now 
only two nahiya , the number of its inhabitants is 
24,860 of whom 1032 are Christians. The exports are 
the abundant agricultural produce; coarse carpets 
and sacks are manufactured there. The people in 
the hills rear cattle and those on the plains are 
farmers. The district at one time belonged to Cyprus 
and was administered like the islands of the archipel- 
ago by the Kapudan-Pasha (Grand Admiral) [q. v.]. 

Bibliography . c All £)jaw5d, Uxogfirafiya 
Lugh&ti^ Constantinople 1314, p. 447; HSdjdjl 
Khalifa, jQxihan-numa , p. 61 1 ; Saml-bey FrSSberl, 
KamUs al-A c ldm , iv. 2604; Texier, Asie Mtneure , 
reprinted 1882, p. 724. (Cl. Huart) 
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SELIM I, ni nth sultan of the Ottoman 
Empire, known in history as Yawuz Sultan 
Selim, reigned 918 — 926(1= 1512 — 1520) He 
was one of the sons of Bayazld II, bom in 872 
(= 1467/68) or 875 (= 1470/71) (St&tll-t z Oth- 
rnam , 1 38) Towards the end of his father’s 

reign, he was governor of the sandjak of Trebizond. 
Although his brother Ahmed, older than he but 
younger than prince Korkud, had been designated 
his successor by Bayazld, Selim also chenshed 
designs on the thione, knowing that he had the 
support of the greater part of the aimv Civil war 
finally broke out between the two brothers as a 
result of the nomination of Selim’s son Suleiman 
as governor of Boh Ahmed protested and the 
sandjak of Kaffa in the Crimea was then given 
to Suleiman Selim soon afterwards (1510) went 
to join his son in Kaffa and refusing to obey 
Bayazld, who had ordered him to return to Trebi- 
zond, he went to Adnanople m Maich, 1511, 
with a body of Tatar troops. He then asked foi 
a sandjak in Rum-ili Only after the Sultan had 
made up his mind to send troops against his son, 
did Selim consent to retire, after receiving the 
sandjak of Semendere as a result of negotiations 
conducted through the mediation of Mewlana Ntlr 
al-Dln Sarfkurz [q. v.] But he soon took the field 
again, giving as a pretext the rebellion of Shah 
Kuli or Shaitan Kuli [q v ] in Asia Minor This 
time he was defeated on August 3 near Corlu by 
his father’s troops and again sought refuge in the 
Crimea with his father-in-law, Khan Mengli Giray 
But the Janissaries in the capital were in favour 
of Selim , they forced prince Ahmed, who had 
advanced against Constantinople, to retreat (August 
21) The attempts of Ahmed and Korkud to profit 
by the absence of their brother only increased 
the latter’s popularity Selim therefore left the 
Crimea in January, 1512, and reached Constanti- 
nople in April, where the Janissaries had openly 
declared for him. Bayazld m vain attempted to 
open negotiations He was dethroned on Safar 8, 
918 (April 25, 1512), by a great mob of Selim’s 
partisans and died a month later on the way to 
Demotika (see the art. bayazId II) 

Selim employed the first year of his reign in 
exterminating his brothers and nephews By July, 
1512, he had set out against Ahmed and his son 
c Ala 3 al-Dln, who had taken Brussa, he put them 
to flight, but did not capture them. Ahmed en- 
trenched himself in Amasia An attempt by Selim 
to lake him by surprise there failed, probably 
through the treachery of the Grand Vizier, Mustafk 
Pasha [q v ] The latter in any case was executed 
and replaced by Hersek Ahmed Pasha On No- 
vember 27, five nephews of the sultan were exe- 
cuted at Brussa, sons of his deceased brothers 
Mahmud, c Alam-shah and Shahin-shah In the end 
Korkud, who had fled to the sandjak of Teke, 
was captured and put to death. The same fate 
overtook Ahmed, who, after several successes, was 
finally defeated and captured on the plain of 
Yeni Shehir (April 24, 1513) 

Peaceful relations with Venice, Hungary and 
Russia were maintained as a result of negotiations 
conducted by the embassies which these powers 
had sent to Constantinople and Adnanople The 
warlike spirit of Selim found an outlet in the 
east, where Shah Ism&hl [q. v.] had founded the 
powerful empire of the §hf c I Safawids Ism5 c il had 
supported the cause of prince Aljtned and had 


given asylum to the latter’s son Murad. Ism5 c ll, 
moreover, had many partisans in the Shl c a element 
in Asia Minoi. His own dynasty owed its success 
to the Klzll-bash of Anatolia, who had rebelled 
only lecently under Shah-Kuli against Sultan 
Bfiyazld Selim, urged either by hatred of Isma c ll 
or by his zeal for orthodoxy, began a systematic 
persecution of the Shihs in his empire The total 
number killed or imprisoned was forty thousand, 
according to all the Turkish souices. War was 
inevitable after this. On March 20, I5*4i the 
Sultan left Adnanople and a month after the whole 
army met on the plain of Yeni Shehir. During 
this time Selim had begun with a declaration of 
war his celebrated correspondence with Shfih Ism5 c il 
in a series of letters written in an elegant style 
and insulting and provocative in their contents 
(see the Mutt she? at of feridun Bey, 1. 374 sqq.\ 
which often resulted in the immediate slaughter 
of then beareis At the same time he had turned 
to c Ubaid Khan, prince of the Uzbeks, to incite 
him to war against the Shah The Turkish army 
maiched by Konya, Kaisaiiye (where c Ala 3 al- 
Davvla of the Dhu ’1-Kadr dynasty showed little 
enthusiasm to assist the expedition) and Siwas, 
while the fleet went to Trebizond with the com- 
missariat After Emndjan the Janissaries began to 
murmur at the length of the campaign, but Selim 
rcstoied his authority with a few executions The 
Shah’s army was not met till the plain of Caldfran 
[q.v] between Lake Urmiya and Tabriz. Here on 
Radjab 2, 920 (August 23, 1514), the Persian 
army was utterly routed by the Ottoman, mainly 
through the latter’s superiority in artillery Isma c ll 
fled, leaving the whole of his harem in the hands 
of the victor On September 5, Selim entered 
Tabriz. He left it by the 13 th , carrying off vast 
treasures and several hundred artisans, to spend 
the winter at Kara-Bagh, but the opposition of the 
Janissaries foiced him to resume the road to 
Anatolia He went via Kars and Baihurt, where 
BlyTkl? Muhammad Pey had been left with a force 
Selim himself went into winter quarters at Amasia; 
the Janissaries, who had begun to mutiny once 
more owing to the shoitage of food, were sent to 
Constantinople. These disoiders resulted in the 
dismissal of the Grand Vizier and the raising to 
the office of Khadim Sman Pasha, Beylerbey of 
Anatolia (October, 1514) During the same year 
the Sandjak-Bey of Semendere had driven back a 
Hungarian invasion near Belgrade 

The year 1515 was marked by the conquest of 
eastern Anatolia and Kuidist5n Selim, who had 
assumed the title of Sbah after his victory (accord- 
ing to the coins), went m person to Kumakh or 
Kemakh [q v ] which he took in May and then 

returned to Siwas From here he sent the new 

Grand Vizier against the aged c Ala 3 al-Dawla, lord 
of the Dhu ’1-Kadr [q v.]. Selim had previously, 
m the autumn of 1514, invested c AlI Beg, nephew 
of c Ala 5 al-Dawla, with the sandjak of Kaisarlye 
and c Ali had defeated and killed Sulaimln, son of 
c Ala 3 al-Dawla. On June 12, 1515, Sinan Pagba 
defeated the Dhu ’1-Kadr army in the plain of 
Goksun. c Ala 3 al-Dawla was killed and his four 
sons captured and executed. The conquest of the 
land of the Dhu’l-Kadr, including the fortresses of 
Albistan and Mar c aslj. was one of the causes of 

the war with the Sultan of Egypt, who had been 

recognised as suzerain of this dynasty. Selim then 
returned to Constantinople, which he reached on 
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July 17; there he had executed several high offi- 
cials accused of having incited the rebellion of the 
Janissaries, including the Kadi c Asker and the poet 
Oja c far Celebi [q. v.] In August a great fire 
destroyed a part of the capital and was followed 
by more executions 

Aftei the battle of Caldfran, the Begs of Kur- 
distan [q. v.], the population of which was for the 
most part Sunni, declared for Selim , the inhabitants 
of DiyEr Bakr and other towns had opened their 
gates to the Turks, but the citadels of seveial 
towns (e. g MardinJ were still occupied by Peisian 
garrisons. Btytkll Muhammad, who had been ap- 
pointed Beylcrbey of Diy&r Bakr, had been given 
militaiy control of the country and the historian 
Idris Bitlisi, himself a Kurd, had been appointed 
to assist him as high commissioner for civil admini- 
stration In the beginning of 15 15, howevei, the 
Persian geneial Kara Khan, biother of the former 
governor of Diyar Bakr, Ustadjli Oghlu killed 
at Oaldfi&n, was sent to reconquer the country 
He besieged Diy 5 r Bakr, but was forced by Bfyf klf 
Muhammad to raise the siege in Octobei. 1515. 
At the beginning of 1516, Kara Khan was defeated a 
second time near Ko£ Ilisar between c Urfa and 
Nisibin by Muhammad and the Kurdish Begs, a 
battle in which Kara Khan himself was killed. In 
this way the towns of Kharput, Maiyafankln, Bitlis, 
Ilisn Kaifa, DiySr Bakr, f Uifa, Mardin, Djazira 
and the lands farthei south as far as Rakka and 
Mawsil fell into Ottoman hands, the conquest being 
completed in the reign of Suleiman I 

In the capital, Selim had been busy with the 
construction of a new fleet and arsenal under the 
direction of Piri Pasha, while he had reorganised 
the corps of Janissaries so as to secure a more 
effective control over the higher ranks of this tur- 
bulent soldiery. These were the preparations for 
a new expedition against Persia The Sultan left 
Constantinople on June 5, 1516, and went first 
to Konya, SinSn Pasha, who had been appointed 
commandei-in-chief, was awaiting him in Albistan 
In the meanwhile, the Sultan of Egypt, Kansuh 
al-Ghtlri [q v.], disturbed by Selim’s annexation 
of the lands of the Dhu ’ 1 -Kadr, had left his capital 
on May 18 with a large army with the object of 
suppoiting Shah * Isma'il and retaking Mar c ash 
Selim, having learned of the arrival of Kansuh at 
Aleppo (August, 1516), was the first to send am- 
bassadors The latter were not at first well received, 
but returned with an offer of mediation in the 
war with Ismahl Selim did not accept the proposal ; 
on the contrary, he sent back with contumely an 
envoy of the Sultan of Egypt after executing his 
companions. In the end Selim set off via c Aintab, 
capturing towns like Malatiya on his line of march 
He met the Egyptian army on the field of Dsbik 
[q. v ], north of Aleppo. On August 24 (on the 
date see Islam , vi 389, note 4) the Egyptians 
were completely routed in a short battle; their 
defeat was due to dissensions among their troops 
and to the superiority of the Ottoman artilleiy 
KSnsUh himself fell either in or after the battle. 
YUnus Pasha had been sent by Selim against Kjiahr 
Beg, governor ( maltk al-umaia T ) of Aleppo; the 
latter surrendered the town to the Ottomans without 
striking a blow. Selim encamped for eighteen days 
on the Kok MaidSn, near Aleppo, and then resumed 
his march via Hama and Hims to Damascus, which 
the MamlQk Begs had abandoned on September 
22. Damascus was surrendered by negotiation with 


the traitor Kh 5 3 ir Beg and he occupied the town 
on the 26th Selim stayed about two months here 
and ordered among other edifices a mosque to be 
built over the tomb of Muhyl al-Dln b. al- c ArabI. 
On October 22, the MamlUks in Cairo had chosen 
their new Sult 5 n, TUman BSi. Selim sent him two 
envoys to offer him peace on condition that the 
Sult 5 n of Egypt recognised Ottoman suzerainty. 
The two ambassadors were put to death, much 
against the wish of Tilm 5 n BSi, which rendered 
inevitable the continuation of the war. The Egyptian 
army left Cairo towards the end of October, under 
the command of Djanberdi Ghaz&ll. They met the 
Ottoman vanguard under Sinan Paslia near GhazzS 
and were defeated Selim had left Damascus in 
December, before rejoining the army at Ghazza, 
he made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. The decisive 
battle was fought on January 22, 1517, at Rldanlya 
neai Cairo, after the Ottoman army had crossed 
the desert in thirteen days. The defeat which 
the Egyptians suffered there is attributed to the 
treachery of Djanberdi Ghazali, acting in arrangement 
with Kha 5 ir Beg, who was in Selim’s army; they 
are said by a ruse to have immobilised the Egyptian 
artillery, which was served by Europeans. The 
two Sultans took part in the battle in person. 
Tuman Bai slew the Grand Vizier Sinan, believing 
he was Selim. Sinan’s office was filled by the 
appointment of Yunus Pasha. By the battle of 
Ridaniya, the fate of Cairo was decided ; although 
Tuman Bai succeeded in regaining the city five 
days later he was driven from it on January 30, 
after despeiate and bloody fighting in the streets 
followed by the execution of eight hundred MamlUk 
Begs and a general massacre. After the definite 
occupation of Cano, Selim, who had pitched his 
camp on the island of Bulak, continued the war 
with luman Bai. The latter had retired to the 
Delta and endeavoured to resist with the help of 
the Beduins But after another defeat at gjiza, 
his allies betrayed him and handed him over to 
the Turks. Selim at first treated him with consi- 
deration, but in the end yielded to the pressure 
of Khahr Beg and Ghazali and ordeied his exe- 
cution on April 12 or 13 (cf. the article tUman bXi) 
Selim, being recognised as undisputed master 
of Egypt, remained a month in Cairo Among 
the numerous embassies which came to pay him 
homage, one of the most important was that of 
the Shanf of Mekka, Barakat, who sent a depu- 
tation led by his own son, Abu Numaiy Muhammad, 
then aged twelve, which was received by the Sultan 
towards the end of May The Sharif, who had 
not much reason to speak highly of the Mamlak 
Sultans, readily submitted to the Ottoman Sultan, 
who had already, during his stay in Damascus, 
showed his solicitude for the holy places Barakat 
declared himself ready to insert the name of Selim 
m the khufba. Aba Numaiy returned with rich 
gifts and in December following (Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja, 
923) the pilgrim caravan (sutte-t humayUn ), sent 
by Selim from Damascus, carried for the first time 
a covering for the Ka c ba as a gift from the Otto- 
man Sultan From this time onwards the Ottoman 
Sultans bore the title of Khadim al-Haramain 
a 1 -Sharif a in which has given them such a great 
prestige in the Muslim and Christian world. Selim, 
however, in spite of his solicitude for the sacred 
places, took care to take with him to Constanti- 
nople as hostages several HidjSz notables resident 
in Cairo. * 
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Another important delegation consisted of the 
two ambassadors from Venice, who came to ne- 
gotiate regarding the payment of the tribute for 
the island of Cyprus hithetto paid to the Sultan 
of Egypt. They had, besides, to defend their city 
from the charge of having assisted the Egyptians 
against the Ottomans. Their ancient privileges 
were confirmed by a document of September 8, 
1517. There is, however, in existence an Arabic 
document by which Selim confirmed as early as 
February 16, 1517, to the Venetian consul in 
Alexandna the privileges enjoyed by the Venetians 
(B. Moritz, Etn Firman des Sultans Selim 1 fur die 
Venetianer , m the Festschrift Sachau , p 422 sqq ) 

Among the monuments of Cairo, Selim paid 
most attention to the Nilometer, the mtkyas on 
the island of Rawda (cf. the article Cairo, § 4) 
He had a pavilion built there which was his fa- 
vourite abode during his stay in Cairo Towards 
the end of May, he undertook a journey to Alexan- 
dria to visit his fleet which had arrived there 
under Pirl Pasha, and returned to Cairo on June 
12 to remain another three months there. He left 
the city on September 10, leaving Kha 3 ir Beg as 
governor of Egypt (but he had sent his harem 
and children as hostages to Filibe) and arrived 
in Damascus on October 8 The main reason for 
his return was the discontent in the army. He 
left Egypt without having been able to do much 
reorganisation there during his stay Although, 
accoidmg to the Ottoman historians, U tiue justice” 
was introduced there (Rustem Pasha), the numerous 
abuses had not been diminished, Idris Bitlisi, who 
had dared to call the Sultan’s attention to them, 
was sent back with the fleet. Yunus Pasha, the 
new Grand Vizier, was no more pleased with the 
expedition , the Sultan had already removed him 
from the governorship of Egypt, then Kha 3 ir Beg 
aroused the Sultan’s suspicions of him, which led 
to his sudden execution on September 19 in the 
desert near GhazzS His successor was Piri Pasha. 
Selim spent the winter in Damascus and resumed 
his journey in February, 1518, having appointed 
Djanberdi GhazSli governor of Syna. He spent a 
further two months in Aleppo, from where Pirl 
Pasha made an expedition against the Kfzfl Bash, 
and returned to Constantinople on July 25 and 
went on to Adnanople on August 4 His son 
Suleiman, who had taken his place in his absence, 
was sent as governor to Sarukhan. 

Among the notable personages whom Selim had 
sent as Egyptian hostages to the capital was al- 
Mutawakkil, the last of the a \Abbasid” Caliphs 
at the court of the Mamlaks in Cairo. He had 
accompanied K 5 nsuh to Aleppo along with three 
of the chief Kadis of Egypt and was made prisoner 
after the battle of Dabik. Tieated with great con- 
sideration by Selim, he accompanied the latter to 
Fgypt, where during his absence his place had 
been taken by his father and predecessor at the 
investiture of Taman B 5 i. Selim had endeavoured 
on several occasions to make use of the authority 
of the Caliph m his negotiations with Tuman Bai, 
but without success In June, 1517, al-Mutawakkil 
had to leave Cairo and seems to have been sent 
by sea to Constantinople. Here his conduct is 
said to have decided the Sultan to imprison him 
in the castle of Yedi Kule, where he remained 
till the death of Selim, after which he returned 
to Cairo at some time not now exactly known. 
These details regarding th^ Caliph al-Mutawakkil 


are only given by the Egyptian historian Ibn Iyas, 
who probably much exaggerates the part played 
by him in the Egyptian campaign, while the 
Ottoman chiomclers do not say a single word 
about him It may be concluded from this that 
the importance of the uC Abbasid” caliphate and 
Caliph had become infinitesimal by the time of 
Selim I and existed practically only for theologians. 
These early and almost contemporary sources in 
no case guarantee the authenticity of the tradition 
which appealed two and a half centuries later, 
according to which al-Mutawakkil formally renoun- 
ced the caliphate in favour of Selim. It seems 
that this story was first given in d’Ohsson’s Tableau 
general de V Empire Othomafi , Pans 1788, 1 232 
and 270. It is afterwaids found in several Otto- 
man histonans and thus became an article of 
general belief in Turkey. It is obvious that this 
story is intended to justify the claim of the Otto- 
man sultans to the caliphate, but it is unnecessary 
to assume that d’Ohsson invented it, as Barthold 
thinks, for the tiadition seems m every way worthy 
of the great conqueror and may have been originated 
by the Turks themselves. Selim in any case had been 
called caliph even before the conquest of Egypt; 
the historians say on several occasions that the 
kkutba of the caliphate was pronounced in his 
name in different places Cf. also the article khalIfa. 

Selim’s successes made a deep impression on 
the Christian world. The Pope Leo endeavoured 
to enlist the Emperor and the kings of France 
and England in common action against the Turks. 
But Selim’s relations with Euiope remained peace- 
ful during the next few years, the truce with 
Hungary was continued and a Spanish envoy ob- 
tained the confirmation of the privileges of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jeiusalem. The 
Sultan also recognised the new Khan of the Crimea, 
his brother-in-law Muhammad Giray, son of Mengli 
Giray. The Grand Vizier was sent to the eastern 
frontier to defend the empire against the Persians. 
During this time two new Shi c a risings had to be 
put down, that of Ibn Hanush in Syria in 1517, 
which was suppressed by the governor GhazSli 
and the Begs of Tnpolis and Hama, and that of 
a certain Shah Well (accoidmg to Lutfi Pasha) at 
Terkhal neai dokat. He and his followers are 
called Djelall, a name found in several Shi c a 
risings, e g that of Kara Yazfdjf [q v]. FerhSd 
Pasha was sent against this Djelall, but it was 
c All Shehsuwar-Oghlu, who had been appointed 
in 1516 governor of the countiy of Dhu ’l-Kadr, 
who finally defeated and slew him in 1518. 

In 1519 Selim left Adnanople for Constantinople, 
where the equipment of a great fleet was begun, 
intended for the conquest of the island of Rhodes, 
but before the preparations were finished he died 
suddenly on Shawwal 7, 926 (September 20, 520). 
He was on the way from the capital to Adna- 
nople when an illness, signs of which had shown 
themselves a few days before (an ulceration called 
shir pen&e , according to others it was cancer) 
forced him to stop near Corlu; the father of the 
historian Sa c d al-Din, Hasan DjSn, was present at 
his death-bed. His death was kept secret by the 
viziers until the new Sultan Suleiman reached 
Constantinople The body was buried on the hill 
on the uorth-west side of Stambul ; Suleiman had the 
mosque of Selim I built there, to which the turbe 
was joined, it was completed in Muharram, 929. 
The turbe also covers the tombs of the mother 
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of Selim, of several of his daughters and of several 
princes (Hafiz Husain al-Aiwanser 5 yI, Hadtkat al- 
QyawUmH^ 1. 14 sqq.). 

The personality of Selim I dominates all the 
great events of his reign. His unrelenting severity 
and the numerous executions which he ordered 
earned him the name of Y a w u z , expressing at 
once horror and admiration. It is the latter sen- 
timent that has prevailed regarding him A whole 
series of histories are devoted specially to him 
with the title of Selim-ndme (see Gesch . d . osm. 
Retches , vol. ii , p. vn ). Selim I has been made 
a national hero (one of the two German warships 
which the Turks acquired in 1914 was baptised 
Yawuz SultSn Selim). Just as his vast con- 
quests of Muslim lands have given rise to the 
tradition of the transfer of the caliphate, so there 
has been attubuted to him the delibeiate pan- 
Islamic idea of reuniting all the lands of Islam 
under his sceptre and in this way an attempt has 
been made to excuse his apparent cruelty (cf., for 
example, the pamphlet Yawuz Sultan Seam we - 
Ittihad~i Islam Siyaseti by Yusuf Ken c an, printed 
at Constantinople n d , but since the revolution). 
In reality the conquered lands had at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century just entered on a 
period of decline and depopulation as a result of 
the change by the Portuguese of the trade route 
with the Indies The conquests weie nevertheless 
of enormous importance for the leligious and po- 
litical orientation of the Turkish empire, which 
henceforth became the great Sunni power in oppo- 
sition to Shi c I Persia (cf e. g the kas'ida addiessed 
to him by the poet Kh^adja Isfahan! in Browne, 
A Literary History of Persia in Modern Times , 
Cambridge 1924, p 78). It is also from this time 
that Persian Shi c a influence in Turkey definitely 
gives way to Arab Sunni influence (Babinger, 
Z . D. M. G ., Ixxvi. 143). The Ottomans, besides, 
imposed several of their manners and customs on 
the conquered, such as the practice of shaving the 
beard (Selim is always represented beardless) and 
the style of diess and mode of dressing the hair, 
without, however, exciting a greater influence for 
the moment on the civilisation of Syiia and Egypt. 

Selim is equally celebiated as a poet. PIis Diwati 
is entirely in Persian and was punted in Con- 
stantinople in 1306 It was again published in 
Berlin m 1904 by Paul Horn, by order of the 
Emperor Wilhelm II. Only a single one of the 
verses in Turkish attubuted to him is regarded 
as authentic ( Tedhkire-i Latlfl , Constantinople 
1314, p. 57 sqq ). From his early days in Tre- 
bizond, Selim was fond of the society of poets; 
among the better known of these are Dja c far Celebi, 
whom he made marry the wife of Shah Ism 5 c Il, 
taken prisoner in the battle of Caldfran, and whom 
he had executed m 1515 (cf. above), Ahi and 
RewanI, whose Mathnawi IVasa'il was dedicated 
to Selim; other influential men of his time were 
Kemal Pasha Zade [q. v ], and the Mufti c AlI 
Djemali Efendi [q v.] who legalised by a fatwa 
the war against the Sunni Sultan of Egypt and 
who was one of the few men powerful enough to 
oppose on several occasions the execution of the 
Sultan’s sanguinary orders. 

B t b Ito gr ap hy Die altosmanischen ano- 
nytnen Chromken , ed. Giese, Breslau 1922, 
p. 130 — 138, L. Forrer, Die ostnantsche Chrontk 
des Rustem Pascha , Leipzig 1923, p. 28 — 57; 
Sa c d al-Dln, Tadf al-Tawarlkk , Constantinople 


1279, ii. 221 — 402; Munedjdjmi Bashf, faha'if 
al-Akhbar , Constantinople 1285, ni. 447 — 475; 
HadjdjI Khalifa, Djik&nnuma , Constantinople 
1045, p. 686 sqq , ; and the other Ottoman histo- 
riographers ; the important histories of Idris BitlisI 
and Lutfl Pasha have not yet been printed; 
Feridun Bey, Mun$he?at-i Sel 3 (in , Constantinople 
1274/1275, 1. (on pp. 396 — 407 is a detailed 
account of the Persian campaign), Sharaf-namc 
or Histoire des Kourdes , ed. Veliaminof-Zernof, 
St Petersburg 1860—1862, 11. 157 sqq.\ Ibn 
Iyas, Bade f? al-Zuhur fl \Vak<P ? al-Duhur , 
Bula^: 1312, in. 40 — 236 , Wustenfeld, Die Chro- 
niken der Stadt Mekka , Leipzig 1861, iv. 300 sqq . ; 
von Hammer, Hist . de Pempire ottoman , Paris 
1836, iv 105 — 366, Jorga, Geschichte des os - 
mamschen Reiches , 11 , Gotha 1909, p. 322 — 341 ; 
Weil, Geschichte des Abbasidenchaltfats in 
Egypten , Mannheim 1862, ii 410 — 436; C 
Snouck Hurgionje, Mekka , The Hague 1888, i. 
102 — 103; C. H. Becker, Barthold's Sludten 
uber Kalif und Sultan , in Islam , vi. 386 — 412, 
Paulo Giovio, Commentaru delle cose de Turchi , 
Venice 1 541, p. 18 — 26, Gibb, A History of 
Ottoman Poetry , London 1902, 1. (see the Index); 
Isma c il Gftalib, Takwim-i Meskukat-i c 0 £hmariiyc , 
Constantinople 1307, p. 71 — 82, Heyd ^Histotre 
du Commerce du Levant au Moyen-age , Leipzig 
1886 (see the Index), c Anf, Edirne Shehrtne 
Da?ir Sultan Selim Khan Ewwel lie Ibn Kemal 
bir Mutfihabasl and Khakatt-i Mushar ileth 
Hakkbidaki Mertfnye-i Medihurenin Temaml , 
in T.O.E M , N°. 22. (J II. Kramers) 
SELIM II, eleventh Sultan of Turkey, 
reigned fiom 974 — 982(1566 — 1574). He was born 
probably 111 930 (1524) He was the son of Sulei- 
man I and the celebiated Khurrem Sultan (Roxelana) 

( Sid/ill-i c Othmani , 1. 39, gives three different dates) 
and was the eldest of the latter’s four children: 
Selim, Bayazld, Djahangir (d. 1553) and Mihrmah 
(became wife of the Grand Viziei Rustem Pasha). 
Khurrem Sultan favoured Bayazld and to secure 
his succession to the throne she brought about 
by her intrigues and influence over Suleiman the 
execution of the heir presumptive Mustafa (October 
6, 1553, at Eregli) After the death of the Sultana 
in 965 (1557/58) a rivalry began between Selim 
and Bayazld which reached its height in 1559 on 
the occasion of the changing of the sandjafcs of 
the two princes Bayazld was moved from Konya 
to Amasia and Selim from Maghnisa (where he 
had been since 1545) to Kutahiya, the former 
refused to move and collected troops According 
to the historian c Ali, this quarrel was the result 
of the intrigues of Lala Mustafa Pasha, who had 
been appointed in 1556 to the post of Lala with 
Selim by the Grand Vizier Rustem Pa§ha, with 
the object of bringing about Mustafa’s downfall, 
as he was an old enemy of his. Mustafa is said 
to have provoked insulting letters from Bayazld 
to Selim, which lesulted in the orders for the 
change of san&ak, as c AlI was himself secretary 
to Mustafa Pasha, his statements may be considered 
accurate. The modern historian Ahmed Refijc, 
however, thinks that it was the Sultan himself 
who, with the help of Rustem, wished to get rid 
of BSyazld m favour of Selim Bayazld was defeated 
on May 30, 1559, on the field of Konya, fled 
to Amasia and thence to Persia to the court of 
Shah X a ^ mas P The latter, after a long corres- 
pondence with SulfimSn and Selim, consented to 
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hand over the prince and his four sons to Selim 
(so as not to break the oath by which he had 
sworn to Bayazid not to deliver him up to his 
father). As a result, Bayazid was put to death on 
September 25, 1561. Selim lemained in his sandjal^ 
until the day when a messenger from the Giand 
Vizier, Muhammad Sokolli Pasha, informed him 
of the death of SuleimSn (September 6, 1566) 
and the taking of Szigeth (September 8) Reaching 
the capital on September 24, where no one had 
expected him, the death of the Sultan being still 
kept secret, the new SultSn set out two days later 
for Belgrade. Heie he awaited the return of 
Sokolli with the army and his father’s body When 
on October 24 the death of Suleiman was finally 
made public, Selim refused to receive the solemn 
bai c a of the troops and had distributed among 
them accession presents which were thought in 
sufficient. They then returned to the capital 
Suleiman’s body was sent in advance with a small 
escort and bimed in Constantinople without any 
ceremony By the tune Selim leached the capital 
in the early days of December, the Janissaries 
began to mutiny near the Adrianople gate and 
would not allow the new Sultan to enter his 
serail until the increase m the accession presents 
they demanded had been promised them The 
distribution took place on December 10 Besides 
the Janissaries, the c ulema? and notably the Mufti 
Abu ’J-Su c ud had handsome gifts given them, there 
was not even enough left in the treasury to pay 
the other troops. 

Re-entering his palace, Selim abandoned himself 
to his taste for wine and dissipation, leaving the 
government in the hands of Muhammad Sokolli 
[q. v ] It was the latter who throughout the reign 
of Selim continued the traditions of the glorious 
reign of Suleiman Ileie it is sufficient to give a 
brief r6sum6 of the political and military events 
of the reign of Selim II. In April the Kapudan 
Pasha Piyale returned with the fleet from the taking 
of Chios (Sak?z) and the ravaging of Apulia and 
was given the rank of a vizier. At the same time 
negotiations were begun with Austria as a lesult 
of which plenipotentiaries arrived to discuss peace, 
which was ai ranged at Adrianople on Februaiy 
17, 1568, between Maximilian and the Sultan, in 
addition to agieetng to the rectifications of the 
frontier, the Emperor promised to pay an annual 
present of 30,000 ducats In the same month a 
Persian embassy arrived with great pomp in Adria- I 
nople to renew the truce The peaceful relations 
existing with Poland, Prance and Venice were 
likewise confirmed. The French and Venetian 
capitulations weie lenewed. In 1569 took place 
the unsuccessful expedition against Astiakhan [q v ], 
undertaken to make possible the project of making 
a canal from the Don to the Volga, this plan had 
been conceived by the governor of Kafla, Ceikes 
Kazim, but the enterprise fell through, chiefly 
as a result of the secret opposition of the Khan of the 
Tatars, next year peace was concluded with the 
Russians From 1568 to 1570 a Tuikish army 
was engaged in the reconquest of the Yaman from 
the Zaidls, who had driven out all the Turkish 
garrisons in 1567 except that of Zabid. At first 
Lala Mustafa Pasha — who, after a period of 
disgrace, had returned to the Sultan’s favour, but 
never enjoyed that of Sokolli — had been appointed 
commander of the Yaman expedition, but was 
recalled as a result of intrigues by the governor 


of Egypt, Kodja Sinan Pasha, who replaced him 
as Ser- C asker. After the successful commencement 
of the campaign by Ozdemir Oghlu c Othman Pasha 
in 1568, Sinan arrived m 1569 and saw his con- 
quests ciowned by the taking of San c a 3 (July 26, 
1569) and Kawkaban (May 18, 1 5 7 °)- Several 
Tuikish poets celebrated this victorious campaign, 
e g. Nihali, Futuhat al-Yaman The taking of the 
island of Cyprus m 1570 — 71 was more due to 
Selim's own initiative, it was his favourite, the 
Jew Joseph Nassy, appointed by him Duke of 
Naxos, who is said to have suggested the plan to 
him The violation of the tiuce with Venice was 
justified in a famous fatwa of the Mufti Abu ’ 1 - 
Su c ud. Lala Mustafa commanded the expedition; 
he took Nicosia on September 9, 1570, and foiced 
Famagusta to capitulate on August I, 1571 After 
this capitulation took place the horrible execution 
of the commander Bragadino (The conquest of 
Cypius is described in a Tarikh Klbrh , see 
Flugel’s Catalogue, 1. 236, N°. 1015). In the same 
year an alliance was formed by Venice, Spam and 
the Pope. Their combined fleets almost completely 
destroyed the Turkish fleet in the Gulf of Lcpanto 
(October 7, 1571), but this defeat w r as not enough 
to weaken Turkey, a new fleet was built during 
the winter and by the peace of March 7, 1573, 
Venice had to give up Cypius and promise to 
pay a war indemnity. The war with Spain was 
continued The Spaniards occupied Tunis m 1572, 
but were driven out again in September, 1574, 
by Kodja Sinan Pasha During the same period 
(1572 — 1574) theie were troubles with Poland in 
Moldavia on account of the pietender Ivoma, th e 
latter at first supported by the Turks was in the 
end defeated and killed by them in June, 1574 * 
Peace was renewed with Austria in Novembei, 
1574, in spite of the troubles on the frontier and 
the intrigues of the claimants for the throne of 
Tiansylvania. 

Selim died in the night of Decembei 12/13, 
1574 (Sha'ban 27/28, 982), as the lesult of an 
accident in the palace He was the first Ottoman 
Sultan to spend Ins life in the Serail, where the 
Sultana Nur Banii was all powerful Ills fondness 
for wine gained him the name of Mest Sultan Selim. 
During his reign dissipated habits spread even 
among high c ulemU 0 The system of bribery and 
corruption, which had begun under Rustem Pasha, 
penetrated to all lanks of society But the traditions 
of the reign of Suleiman weie still able to maintain 
the empire at the height of its glory under the 
direction of capable men like Sokolli and Abu ’ 1 - 
Su c ud. The Kanun-name of Suleiman I, legalised 
by faftua' s of the Mufti, w r as put into force, espe- 
cially in all that concerned the disposition of landed 
pioperty and the fiefs (cf. Milll Tetebbiflar Medy- 
mu c asf , 1331, vol 1., N os . I and 2) 

Selim IPs most famous building is the 
Selimiya mosque in Adrianople, built from 
1567 to 1574 by the aichitect Sin 5 n (detailed 
description in vol 111 of the Siyahat-nUme of 
Ewliya Celebi) He also earned out various buildings 
and repairs m Adrianople, Navanno, Mekka (see 
C. Snouck Hurgionje, Mekka , 1. 16) and Constan- 
tinople (Aya Sofia). According to Gibb, he is the 
best poet among the Ottoman Sultans He wiote 
his poems under the makhlas t of Sell mi and sur- 
rounded himself with poets, such as Fazli [q. v.], 
Bale! also enjoyed his favour. 
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Tartih , , Constantinople 1281, p. 52 — 125; Pe- 
£ewl, Tarlkh , Constantinople 1283, 1. 438 sqq ., 
385 sqq . ; the portion of c All's Kunk al-Afekbar 
relating to Selim II has not been printed, Selim- 
name of Usull, used by von Hammer, is in the 
Vienna Court Library (Flugel, 11. 234, N°. 1013); 
HSdjstjl Khalifa, Tuhfat al-Kibar , Constantinople 
1141, fol. 40 sqq ; c Othman Zade, Hadikat 
al-Wuzarl ?, Constantinople 1271, p. 32 sqq . , 
Rashid, Tartkh Yemen we-Satfa*^ Constantinople 
1291, i. 1 13 sqq , von Hammer, Hist . deVemp . 
0//., Pans 1836, vol. 1., vi., Ahmed Ref Ik, 
Kadlnlar Sal(anatl , 1., Constantinople 1332, p. 64 
sqq. , Ghalib Edhem, Takwtm-i Meskiikat-i c Othr 
mantye , Constantinople 1307, p. 1 1 7 — 132, Gibb, 
History of Ottoman Poetry , London 1907, 1., 
111 5 Busbequn omnia quae exstant , Amstelodami 
1660, p. 126 (on the war against Bayazld) 
(J H Kramers) 

SELlM III, the twenty- eighth Sultan ot 
the Ottoman Empire, reigned from 1203 (1789) 
to 1222 (1807) He was born on Djumada I 26, 1 175 
(Dec 24, 1761), a son of Sultan Mustafa III 
and the Walide Sultan Mihr-Shah (d 1805, see 
Sid/ill-t c O(htnani , 1. 83) and succeeded on Radjab 
II, 1203 (Apr 7, 1789), to his uncle c Abd al- 
Hamid I [q. v ] who had died on that day. 
Selim’s reign is characterised by disastrous wais 
against the European powers and revolts in the 
interior, showing the weakness of the Ottoman 
Empire, and at the same time by the continuous 
efforts of the Sultan and a paity of enlightened 
men to reorganise the old decayed institutions of 
the state, which led finally to his deposition 
On his ascension to the throne he energetically 
continued the war against Russia and Austria, but 
the Turks weie beaten in Moldavia at Focsani by 
the Austrians (Aug. I, 1789) and especially at 
Maitinesci on the rivei Buza in Wallachia by the 
Austrians and Russians (Sept. 22) Here the Grand 
Vizier Djenaze Hasan Pasha (who had previously 
replaced Kodja Yusuf Pasha) died and was suc- 
ceeded by the famous Kapudan Pasha DjezShrli 
Hasan [q. v.]. On Nov. 10, the Austnans occupied 
Bucarest, while, on October 8, Belgrad had al- 
ready fallen into their power At the same time 
the Russians und^r Potemkin continued their con- 
quests in Bessarabia (Khotin and Oczakow had 
fallen already) and took Bender (Nov. 15) The 
treaty with Sweden (July 11) to subsidise this 
country in the war with Russia was of little avail, 
and Selim, being prevented by tradition fiom joining 
the army himself, summoned in a Kh att-i shetif 
all the Muslims to the holy war Next year 
the Austrian danger lessened, especially after a 
treaty of alliance with Prussia (Jan. 31, 1790) 
and the death of Joseph II. In June the Turks 
even gained some success against them. After 
Prussia had concluded with Austria the Convention 
of Reichenbach on July 27, m which Austria 
promised to make peace wnth Turkey and both 
nations undertook to guarantee the integrity of 
that empire, an armistice was concluded at Djur- 
djewo (Sept. 17), followed, after very long ne- 
gotiations, by the peace of Zistowa (to the West 
of Rusfcuk on the Danube) of Aug. 4, 1791 
This treaty, concluded by the mediation of Piussia, 
England and Holland, lestored the Danube princ- 
ipalities to the Porte; only Old-Orsowa had to 
be ceded to Austiia. The war with Russia had 
been disastrous in 1790. The new Grand Vizier 


died in March and was succeeded by Hasan Pasha 
Sherlf [q. v.], who was not able to stop the Rus- 
sian advance m Bessarabia. The Russians took 
Kilia in Oct. and, after a desperate struggle, 
Isma c Il [q.v] on Dec. 22. They w r ere also success- 
ful in the Black Sea and beyond the KttbSn river, 
though they did not succeed in taking Anapa. More- 
over, Sweden had concluded peace with Russia 
(Aug. 14). In the Aegean, however, the small 
Greek fleet commanded by Lambro Canziani aDd 
equipped at Tnest with Russian aid, was destroyed 
by the Turks In February, 1791, the Grand Vizier 
was executed, by order of the SultSn, m his camp 
at Shumla and replaced by Kodja YSsuf Pasha 
who made energetic preparations to continue the 
war. But the Russians under Repnm ciossed the 
Danube at Galatz and beat the Turks completely 
at Matclnn (April 9). As spirits in Constantinople 
had sunk very low, and there had been a big 
fire, the Porte ordered the Grand Vizier to propose an 
armistice, which was concluded at Galatz on August 
1 1 and followed by the peace treaty of Jassy of 
January 9, 1792. In its 1 3 articles the treaty of 
Kufcuk Kainardji was renewed, in the West the 
Dniestr became the fiontier between the two 
powers, whereas in the east the Porte undertook 
to bridle the Tatar tubes on the left bank of 
the Kuban , the Crimea was definitely lost to 
the Turkish Empire. 

Immediately after the war the Sultan took up the 
question of the reforms which he considered inevit- 
able to restore the strength of his Empire In the be- 
ginning of his reign he had already made an attempt 
in this direction by insisting on the application 
of the sumptuary laws (on them see e g Mehmed 
Ghalib, Selim thalitjiin ba c zl ewamiri muhtmmesi , m 
TO EM , N° 8, p 500 — 504) Soon afterwards 
he invited a number of prominent and enlightened 
peisonalities belonging to the army, the administia- 
tion and the c ulema to submit to him schemes 
of reform. All the projects were sent to the 
palace, and, as it seems, treated in a way which 
gave the anti-reform party the opportunity of turning 
them into udicule and beginning its never ceasing 
propaganda against them (Djewdet, Tarikhi , vi. 7 ; 
here all the people who presented Lawefih are 
mentioned) The Sultan, however, proceeded with 
eneigy. The dlwan was enlaiged to a body of 
about 40 members under the chairmanship of the 
Grand Viziei or the Mufti, according to the matters 
treated Ihe new legulations which were elaborated 
successively weie called Kanun -name's or nizamat 
and the total of Sultan Selim’s reforms is known 
as nizam-i djedld , which w T ord, howevei, is also 
especially employed for the new regular troops. 
One of the first measures was the foundation of a 
new treasury ( irSd-t dyedld ) foi the cost of the 
new institutions It was formed by all available 
revenues and especially by confiscating a large 
amount of fiefs, the titularies of which had not 
fulfilled their militaiy obligations ( mahlul olan 
zi c amet we-timai lar ) , a special regulation for the 
investigating of ‘these fiefs was made By these 
and other revenues the financial base of the in- 
novations mcieased steadily. The first corps of 
new regular tioops was formed from the Bostandji’s 
in 1792 They weie destined for the protection 
of the big waterworks of the capital near the 
Black Sea at the village of Belgrad Koy, where 
at that time a Russian invasion was feared I arge 
barracks were built % for them at Lewend Ciftlik, 
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where they were drilled, though it proved difficult 
to get volunteers. This first attempt was followed 
by a still larger establishment at Skutan, where 
around the enormous Selimiye barracks almost a 
new town with mosques and baths was created 
for the new troops. Other regulations concerned 
the provisioning of the army, the restoung of 
discipline among the Janissaries, the reorganisation 
of the Djebedji-corps and the artillery ; to the 
reorganisation of this arm the French contributed 
considerably. Bonaparte is said to have had in 
1794 the intention to put himself at the head of 
the Turkish artillery, and m 1796 the Fiench 
ambassadoi Dubayet even brought with him to 
Constantinople a mounted artillery brigade. The 
reforming activity extended also to the improvement 
of the Bospoius fortifications, the building of new 
warships under the energetic dnection of the 
Kapudan Pasha Ku£uk Ilusein [q. v], Selim’s 
foster-brother, the manufacture of gun-powder and 
the instruction of the officers The engineering- 
school at Sudledje m the harbour of Constantinople, 
founded under c Abd al-Hamld I, was also com- 
pletely reorganised under French and English 
direction and a new navigation school was opened. 
Although the unfoitunate experiences of the last wais 
made the people comply with all those innovations, 
there was, of course, a strong party opposed to 
them, consisting chiefly of the Janissaries and the 
z uiema , the more enlightened of whom, however, 
supported the reforms As a measure of precaution 
not too many new troops weie stationed on the 
European side of the Bosporus It is a remarkable 
fact that, as the reforms proceeded, there was 
much less opposition to them in Asia than in 
Europe, where rebellious chiefs took them as a 
pretext foi their taking arms against the government 

The peaceful penod fiom 1792 to 1798 had 
made possible the taking of all these measures, 
even the two formidable rebels in Europe, Pazwan- 
Oghlu [q v.], who in 1792 had entienched himself 
m Widdin, and c AiI Pasha Tepedilenli [q v ], who 
had become Pasha of Yanina in 1788 and failed 
m 1792 in his first expedition against the Suliotes, 
were comparatively quiet; Servia enjoyed the 
generous administration of the Pasha’s Ebu Bekir 
and HSdjdji Mustafa. During this time the Poite 
paid much attention to her lelations with foieign 
powers, new ambassadors were sent to the European 
courts and in Constantinople a great diplomatic 
activity was displayed by the Re^is Efendi Rashid 
(d. 1798). The international situation became more 
and more influenced by the French Revolution. 
Although the execution of Louis XVI made a bad 
impression, especially on Selim, who had, even 
before his accession, been in correspondence with 
him, the emissaries of the revolutionary govern- 
ment (Descorches) succeeded m arousing sympathy, 
even in the dtwan , they pointed, for instance, to 
the fact that, now that France had instituted the 
“culte de la raison”, they were no more in religious 
opposition to the Muslims They had influential 
helpers in Constantinople, e g the well-known 
Mouradgea d’Ohsson, then Swedish dragoman and 
from 1796 to 1799 Swedish minister, and had 
nearly induced Turkey to declare war to Russia. 

The situation was completely changed by the 
French expedition against Egypt. In vain the 
French repiesentative in Constantinople, Ruffin, 
tried to tranquilhse the Porte about the peaceful 
intentions of his governmeqjt; on September 4, 


1798, war was declared on France and Ruffin was 
imprisoned, as were also the French consuls and 
merchants. For the operations of the French in 
Egypt (they landed on July 1, 1798, after having 
taken Malta) see the article ichidiw; the action 
of Turkey was here much less important and 
much slower than that of England. On January 
5, 1799, the Porte concluded an alliance with 
England and the first Turkish troops landed 
on July 25 in Abn^R, but they were compelled 
by Bonaparte to retreat to their fleet, after the 
French army had just returned from the siege of 
c Akka, where Djazzar Pasha in defending the 
town had shown himself for the time a faithful 
vassal of the Sultan. In the last part of that year 
a Turkish army of 80,000 men commanded by Diya 
Yusuf Pasha, Grand Vizier since 1798 (Kodja Yflsuf 
Pasha had been leplaced already in June, 1792, 
by Melek Muhammad Pasha, to whom after 2^/2 
years had succeeded c Izzet Muhammad Pasha), and 
containing about 4000 men of new regular troops 
had reached Syria where it was joined by Djaz- 
zar’s troops. The Turks took the little fort of al- 
c Aush on December 20 and at the same place 
the Grand Vizier concluded an armistice with Ge- 
neral Kleber on Januaiy 28, 1800, in which the 
French piomised to evacuate Egypt. But after the 
treaty had been broken by the English, Kleber 
attacked the Grand Vizier, who was advancing to 
Cairo, and defeated the Turkish army near the 
ruins of Heliopolis (March 20) after which the 
Turks retreated into the desert Only a year after- 
wards, in March, 1801, the Turks participated 
again in the Egyptian campaign undei the Kapu- 
dan Pasha Kucuk Husem , this expedition resulted 
in the definitive evacuation of the country by the 
French and the occupation by British troops of 
Egypt. Turkey’s other ally m this war was Russia. 
After a Russian fleet had already appeared in the 
Bosporus in September, 1798, an alliance treaty 
was concluded on December 23 The combined 
Turkish and Russian fleets then went to the west 
coast of Greece and expelled, in March 1799, the 
French from the Ionian Isles, which former pos- 
session of Venice had been left to France by 
Austria in the peace of Campo Formio (October 17, 
1797) The Ionian Isles then were constituted a 
republic under protection of Turkey and Russia. 
In the meantime c Ali Pasha of Yanma succeeded 
in occupying temporarily some sea-ports m Albania. 
Notwithstanding the Russian alliance, the relations 
with Russia remained strained By the mediation 
of Prussia a preliminary peace was concluded with 
France in Paris on October 9, 1801, in which 
the complete sovereignty of the Porte over Egypt 
was recognised, as well as the new republic of 
the seven Ionian Isles; for the ratification of these 
preliminaries the famous Sebastiani was sent for 
the first time to Constantinople on an extraordinary 
mission. To the peace treaty of Amiens, where 
the same stipulations were confirmed (March 27, 
1802), the Porte was no party; she concluded in 
June a separate peace with France. In the mean- 
time the Grand Vizier and the Kapudan Pasha 
tried to restore order m Egypt by exterminating 
the great Mamluk Beys. As the latter were pro- 
tected by the British, they did not succeed and 
in December returned to Constantinople leaving 
Khosrew Pasha as governor in Cairo; the evacuation 
by the English troops only followed in 1803, after 
on January 9 of that year an agreement had 
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been reached at Constantinople between the am- 
bassador Lord Elgin and the Re 3 Is Efendi, in 
which the Porte pledged itself [to pardon the 
MamlUks. 

The situation m the interior had been equally 
unsettled in these eventful years. Since the peace 
of Jassy bandit chiefs ( c Othman Pasha) had 
been terrorising Rumelia; they were patronised 
by influential people m Constantinople, enemies 
of the reforms, especially by YQsuf Agha chief 
equerry of the Walide Sultan. In 1797 Pazwan- 
Oghln had taken possession of a large part of 
Bulgaria and, when an expedition against him 
under the Kapudan Pasha Husem failed, the Porte 
had to comply with his claims and recognised him 
as Pasha with three tugh? s. But soon afterwards 
Pazw 3 n-Oghlu , who was protected by Austria, 
invaded Wallachia (1801). The Porte then tried 
to restore order by appointing c All Pasha of Yanina 
Beylerbey of Rumelia (1803), but in vain The 
latter was suspected of having an understanding with 
PazwSn-Oghlu and was deposed again. In December, 
1803, he then exterminated the little people of the 
Suliotes In combating the Rumelian rebels that 
yeai the Porte derived great advantage from the use 
of the new ntzam - troops Pazwan-Oghlu’s invasion 
of Wallachia gave Russia the opportunity of inter- 
vention m the Danube principalities. Under Russian 
pressure the Porte consented to a revision of the 
former settlements, which increased the autonomy 
of the principalities, and appointed Ypsilanti as 
hospodar of Wallachia and Muruzi as hospodar of 
Moldavia, both for seven years (1803). 

In 1803 difficulties arose in Servia [q. v ] oc- 
casioned by invasions of Pazwan-OghlU and by 
the return of the Janissary chiefs 01 dUyV s, who 
had been expelled after the wai with Austria 
These troubles resulted in the rising of the Knezes 
under the famous Kara Geoig in 1804. Neither 
Turkish troops nor the diplomacy of the Poite 
were able to subjugate the Servians in the next 
years, they had since 1805 their own constitution 
and were masters of the citadel of Belgrad since 
Dec. 12, 1806. In the same year 1803 Mekka fell 
into the power of the Wahhabites (April 30), after 
nearly the whole of the Arabian peninsula had 
already recognised*the authority of their chief c Abd 
al- c Az!z (cf R. Haitmann in the Z D M.G , 1924, 
p. 195). In the same year also Muhammad c All 
[q. v.] came to the front for the first time who, 
after having broken the lesistance of the Mamluk 
Bey BardisI, was appointed m 1804 governor 
of Egypt. 

After, in May 1803, war had broken out again 
between France and England, the Porte had decided 
to maintain a strictly neutral attitude, but she was 
put in a difficult position by France’s demand that 
she should recognise Napoleon as Emperor, from 
which, however, Russia’s menaces withheld her. A 
personal letter of Napoleon to Selim was of no 
avail. Only in 1806, after in 1805 the alliance 
with Russia had been renewed, recognition fol- 
lowed. In 1805 General Sebastiani had come as 
Napoleon’s ambassador to Constantinople and 
finally French influence prevailed. The Porte 
went so far as to depose the two russophile hos- 
podars of Wallachia and Moldavia, the Czar then 
ordered General Michelson to occupy the two prin- 
cipalities. Notwithstanding the resistance of PazwSn- 
Oghlu and Mu§tafS BairaktJSr, the Pasha of Rus6uk, 
this order was completely executed in Decem- 


ber, 1806. Under the influence of anti-Russian 
manifestations in Constantinople and Sebastiani’s 
pressure war was declared on Russia (Dec. 27). 
Next month England came with exaggerated claims, 
e g. the departure of Sebastiani, enforced by the 
presence of the British fleet at Tenedos. When 
the Porte refused to accept, Admiral Duckworth 
entered the Dardanelles, scarcely meeting any re- 
sistance, and appeared on February 10, 1807, before 
the capital. After a moment of consternation, m 
which the Kapudan Pasha w-as executed, the de- 
fence of Constantinople was organised under the 
dnection of Sebastiani and French officers (Juche- 
reau de St Denis). As the British shrank from 
the responsibility of bombarding the town, they 
retired again , after fruitless negotiations , on 
March 1, and reached Tenedos with considerable 
losses Immediately afterwards Turkey declared war 
on England. The English were no more successful m 
Egypt Though an English fleet occupied Alexandria 
on March 17, they were beaten everywhere by 
Muhammad c All and had to evacuate the country 
in September. 

In the meantime the interior political situation 
had passed through a grave crisis After 1802 the 
reforms had been taken up again and in March, 
1805, a Khatt-i Sherif had ordered a general levy 
among the population for the ntzam- troops. This 
occasioned at last an open revolt of the Janissaries, 
who concentrated themselves m Adnanople and 
Kirk Kilise They completely defeated the ntzam - 
troops which the government sent against them in 
August, 1806. The result was that the reforms 
had to be given up for the moment, it was due 
to the influence of the Mufti Salih-Zade Es c ad 
Efendi [q v ] that no worse things happened. The 
Grand Vizier Hafiz Isma c ll Pasha (succeeded m 
1805 to Diya Yasuf Pasha) was replaced by the 
Agha of the Janissaries, Ibrahim Hilmi Pa§ha. The 
Porte did not even dare to send ntzam - troops 
against the Russians in Rumania 

The successes against England had not restored 
the Sultan’s authority. On the contrary, the op- 
position had been still more alarmed by the in- 
fluence of the French dunng the fortification of 
Constantinople. Though the reform party con- 
tinued its work unostentatiously, a plot was 
devised in order to depose Selim, the leaders 
of which were Musa Pasha (so the name is given 
by Dj ewdet ; Zmkeisen and others have Musta 
Pasha), the K a^tm-makam of the Grand Vizier 
(who himself had marched against the Russians), 
and the new Mufti c Ata-ullah Efendi They incited 
the rude auxiliary troops (called Yamaks), that 
were encamped on the Bosporus, to rebellion. 
The rebellion broke out on May 15, 1807, because 
they refused to put on ntzam-uni forms ; the 
leader of the rebels, Kabaltdj 1-OghlQ, pitched his 
headquarters at Buyuk Dere. In the following 
days, while Mus 5 Pasha and the Mufti were 
calming the alarmed SultSn , the propaganda 
against him spread rapidly and a fortnight after- 
wards Kabak^ji went with his followers to Con- 
stantinople, provided with a list of all the no- 
torious reform paitisans. Nearly all these people 
were dragged to the At Meidan and killed. At 
this last moment the Sultan hoped to save his 
throne by a Khatt-i Sherif abolishing the nizam-t 
d;edtd . But his dethronement had already been 
decided. Next day, Rabi c I 22, 1 222 (May 29, 
1807), the Mufti declared with feigned reluctance 
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to a deputation of the Yamafcs that the deposition 
of Selim was lawful ; after this comedy he himself 
went to inform Selim of the decision of the people. 
Selim, yielding immediately, retired and as he had 
no children, the elder of Sultan c Abd al-Hamid’s 
two sons, MustafiS, was placed on the throne as 
Mustafa IV [q. v.]. 

Selim’s tragic death happened a year afterwards, 
when Mustafa BairakdSr [q v.] marched against 
Constantinople with his own troops and those of 
the Grand Vizier Celebi Mustafa Pasha to re- 
establish the reforms and to restore Selim to 
the throne. On Djumada II 4, 1223 (July 28, 1808), 
Baira^dar entered with his tioops the first court 
of the Seray, demanding Sultan Selim. Mustafa 
IV then allowed the execution of Selim, which 
had been postponed until that time, and that of 
his own younger brother Mahmud. Bairakdar 
came just too late to save the unhappy Sultan, 
who had been already killed when the Seray 
gates had been broken open. Then Mustafa’s 
brother Mahmud was brought forth from his 
hiding place and put on the throne. 

Selim III is described as a ruler of great gifts 
(cf. especially his necrology by Djewdet , vm. 
262 sqq ) He wiote poems under the takhallu$ 
Ilham! and is said to have had musical talents 
His zeal for reform proves his high intelligence, but 
was checked by his inclination to occupy himself 
with the minutest details He also seems to have 
been unable to tolerate powerful characters in his 
immediate surroundings, during his 18 years’ reign 
he had no less than ten Grand Vizieis Of the 
pious works he had carried out, are chiefly mentioned 
a silver gate for the turbe of Abu Aiyub Ansari 
and the complete restoration of the mosque of 
Fatih. The greater part of his constructions were 
the barracks and schools for the reform projects 
Bibliography' Djewdet Pasha 7 arikht, Con- 
stantinople 1303, vols v — vm , c Asim Tarifeht, 
Constantinople, n.d. ; Sultan Selim thalithin c Asrl 
WekcPfi, Constantinople 1280, lsma c Il Ghalib, 
Takwim-t Meskukat-i c Othmaniye , Constantinople 
1307, P* 349 — 361; hfdai al-Din , c Alemdar 
Mutfafa Padia, in the T.O E.M ., N°. 9 — 21, esp 
Nos 16 and 17; al-£>jabarti, ''AdjlPtb al-Afhar , 
Cairo 1236, vol. 111. and iv., Zmkeisen, Geschtchte 
des osmamschen Reiches m Eurofa , Gotha 1863, 
vi., vii, ; Jorga, Geschtchte des osmamschen Ret- 
ches , Gotha 1913, v. 77 — 181, C. Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Mekka , the Hague 1888, i. 146, 152; 
the bibliography on the reforms is given by 
Zmkeisen in the note on p. 324, vol. vn. , also. 
Tatardjffc c Abd Allah, Selim (kaltth Dewrtnde 
Ntzam-i Dewlet Hakktnda Mu(ala c at , in T. 
O. 'e. M , N°. 41 — 43; on Selim III as a poet 
Gibb, History of Ottoman Poetry , London 1907, 
vol. 1. and iv. (see Index); Nedjib c Asim, 
SulfUn Selim (halithtn Watanperwerhyi Temathil-i 
Sfahanest, m T O E. M., N°. 41 — 43. The 
general state of Turkey in Selim Ill’s period is 
described in Mouradgea d’Ohsson’s Tableau de 
V Empire Othoman , Paris 1788 and 1820, and 
Thornton, Etat actuel de la Turqute , Pans 1812. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

SEMA c -KHANE, a Persian formation from the 
Arabic samtf [q. v ] and Persian khane , the dan- 
cing hall or dancing room, 1. e. the space 
m the monasteries devoted to those Safi dances 
always held m abhorrence by Muslim orthodoxy, 
to mufcabele {mugabele) and to tdhikr. Dancing and 


music aie, as a rule, particularly associated with 
the Mewlewi. But the Bekta§hl monasteries have 
also their sema c -khane , the great old BektashI 
monastery of Seiyid-i Ghazl, for example, has three 
sema'-khane in one suite, m front of the turbe of 
beiyid Battal. Cf. K. Wulzinger, Dret Bektaschi- 
Klostei Phrygiens , m the Beitrixge zur Bauwtssen - 
sc haft, part 21, Berlin 1 91 3, p. 32 and plan. 
Cf. also the Arabic, Persian and I urkish dictionaries. 

(Th. Menzel) 

SEM, [See sam], 

SEMENNUD, a town in the Deltaof 
Egypt, in the province of Gharblya on the west 
bank of the Nile (Damietta arm), a railway station 
on the Tanta-Damietta line (11,550 inhabitants in 
1884) The Arabic name is based on the Greek 
Zs( 3 evwT 0 t (which gave its name to the Sebennytic 
aim), in Coptic Djemnuti, and Zab nutir in 
ancient Egyptian The ancient town was peihaps 
built on both sides of the river, in any case there 
is a little town opposite Semenniid on the east 
bank of the Damietta arm called Mlt (Minya) 
Semenniid (4372 inhabitants in 1884), capital of 
a district ( matkaz ) of the province of Dakahliya, 
known from at least the sixth century a. h. 

Succeeding the pagarchy of Sebennytos, the kura 
of Semennud included an area not easy to define 
on account of the difficulty of identifying certain 
adjoining kura's It was bounded on the east by 
the Nile, to the south by the kura of Bana and 
Busir (places which exist to this day), on the west 
by the kura of al-Budjum, which seems to corres- 
pond to the ancient B ovxdAicc, even if we do not 
admit the phonetic relationship of the two words; 
on the north by the kura of al-AwisIya, which 
al-Ya c kubI identifies with al-Damira about 15 miles 
from Semennud. The batimids and the Aiyubids 
had an independent province called Semennudiya, 
which was not much larger than the old kura 
(129 villages against 108) 

Semennud, which, accoiding to a tiadition pre- 
seived by IbnDukmak, was founded by an eponymous 
magician, a descendant of Lud, the son of Shem, had a 
temple which was destioyed about 350 (961) aftei 
having been used for a short time undei Arab 
rule as a storehouse for fodder. It seems from a 
passage m the Jacobite Synaxarion that this temple 
had suffered abuse before the days of Islam Arab 
legends credit this temple with possessing a djmn 
of a dark complexion, with long hair and a short 
beard, and Maspero thinks that the Arabs were 
describing a statue of Osins or Phtah, whose face 
was painted blue or green. 

Coptic tradition lecords the passage of the Holy 
Family through Semennad dunng the flight into 
Egypt, and locates a certain number of martyrs 
here. This town was the see of a bishop still 
mentioned as late as the ix th century A. D. The 
town had a Coptic population which gave Egypt 
several Jacobite patriarchs Al-Mafyrlzl, however, 
tells us that the principal church, dedicated to the 
Apostles, was in a private house. 

Semennud was not on the line of march of the 
Arab army of invasion, which went from al-Faram5 
via Bilbis, and the Arab writers do not mention 
it m connection with the conquest of Egypt. John 
of Nikiu mentions that the local soldiery refused 
to fight the Muslims. Semennud is again mentioned 
in 132 (750) on the occasion of a local revolt 
directed by a certain John (Yuhannis), who was 
captured and put to death. 
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Savary found it a medium-sized town, populous 
md busy. c All Pasha gives a list of the mosques 
>f Semennlld, all modern or recently restored. 

Bibliography. John of Nikiu, transl. 
Zotenberg, p 245, 366, 560; Hist, des Pa - 
triarches , Patrol, or ., v. [460] 206, x. [547] 
433 ; Synaxaire , Patrol, or .,1 [76 — 77] 290 — 291 . 
xvi. [973, 1050] 331, 408; xvii. [1218] 676; 
Aba ShSma, ed. Cairo 1288, 1, 269, al-Kalkaihandl, 
§ubh al-A c £ha\ Cairo 1331 — 1338, 111 327, Ibn 
Dul^mak, ed Cairo 1314, v. 77, 91 ; al-Makrizi, Kht- 
ed. Inst franc , 111. 223-224, iv. 101 , ed. Bulak, 
11. 519; Ibn al-Dji c an, ed. Cano 1898, p 60,80; 
Cana de Vaux, Abrege des Merveilles, p. 217, G 
Maspero, in the Journ des Savants , 1899, p. 79, 
c All Pasha, Khi(at Qadida, xu 46-50, xvi 65- 
66, Baedeker, Egypt, Guide Joanne, Egypte , 
p. 361, 366, J. Maspero, Organis. milit de 
V Egypte byzantine , p 1 31, 139; do, Htst des 
Patr . d'Alexandne , p. 371 — 373, Caetani, Chro- 
nogr islamica , p. 1707, and the bibliography 
given in J. Maspero and G Wiet, Matenaux p 
servtr a la ge'ogr de P Egypte, p. 29, 31 — 32, 
106, i8j — 188 (G Wiet) 

SEMNAN, a town in Persia, on the main 
oad from Media to Khurasan, situated in the old pro- 
vince of Komis (Comisene, cf Marquait, Erdnsahr, 
> 71), between Tihian (in the middle ages Raiy) 
md Damghan, at the foot of the Albuiz mountain 
md on the border of the great Kawir. The form 
hmnan is most frequently found (e g Yakut), 
he modern pronunciation is rathei Semnan. The 
oundation of the town is ascribed to Tahmurath 
al-Kazwinl), and it is probably of considerable anti- 
juity, although it is not mentioned in the sources 
lealing with pie- Muhammadan history Semnan 
s often mentioned by Arab and Persian historians 
t piopos of the frequent passing of armies on the 
oad to KhurSsan. In the time of al-Hadjdjadj the 
spahbad of Raiy defeated there the KhSndji Katarl 
Ibn Isfendiyar, History of Tabanstan , transl 
Irowne, p. 104, cf also the article katari b. 
lL-FUDJA’a). 

In the beginning of the tenth century SemnSn 
jelonged to the lands of the Ziyands, who lost 
t in 331 (943) (Ibn al-Athlr, vm 140) In the 
ime of the Buyids the towns of Kilims were con- 
.ldered to belong to 6ailam In 427 (1036) Semnan 
•uffered from the ravages of the Ghuzz tubes (Ibn 
tl-Alhir, ix. 268) But when Nasu-i Khusraw passed 
hrough it m June, 1046, it seems that the town 
lad been rebuilt ( Sefer-name , ed Schefei, Paris 
[881, p 3 — 4) It was laid waste in 618 (1221) 
)y the Mongols under Subutai (al-Djuwainl, Dj ahan - 
}u$ha, Gibb Mem. Series, 1. 115) and Yakut still 
ound it for the most part in ruins (111, 14 1) In the 
tv th century Semn&n belonged to the little dynasty 
>f the Celawids of Tabanstan (Melgunof, Das 
udliche Ufer des kaspischen Metres , Leipzig 1868, 
). 52). In the present administrative division the 
province of Kumis no longer exists and Semnan 
s now the most westerly town in the province of 
EChurasSn. 

The distances from Semnan to Raiy and to 
DamghSn are given by al-Makdisi as 3 days’ journey 
»ach, but the town is nearer Raiy. The water 
•upply of Semn 5 n and its vicinity comes fiom the 
ittle streams that run down from the Albuiz. The sur- 
ounding plain is quite extensive and well watered. 
Tobacco is the principal crop. This plain is sepa- 
ated by a range of hills frdln that of DSmghan, 


The town has been famous since the time ofYal$;ut 
for its manufacture of cotton goods. It is sur- 
rounded by a wall of clay and contains the ruins 
of seveial castles. There is also a xnth century 
bath ( hatnmam ) there and a fine minaret, of which 
the mosque is now a ruin in the centre of the 
bazaar It is probably this mosque which is men- 
tioned by al-Makdis! (p 356), although, according to 
Fraser, it cannot be older than the xv*h century 
(Sarre in Islam , xi 170) At the present day the 
town has a fine mosque built by Fath c All Shah. 
The population was estimated by Curzon in 1890 
at under 16,000. 

The dialect of Semnan, remarked upon even by 
Nasir-i Khusraw, has the reputation in Persia of 
being particularly unintelligible. Geiger ( Grundrtss 
d iran Phil , 1 421) connects it with the group 
of Caspian dialects Christensen, who was the last 
to study the Semnani, reckons it among the nu- 
merous dialects of central and north-western Iran, 
the place of which in the geneial scheme cannot 
yet be definitely fixed 

Several traditiomsts and lawyers have the ntsba 
Semnan! (Yakut, loc at , and Brockelmann, G A. 
i* 373 ) 

Bibliography B G.A (al-Istakhri, Ibn Haw- 
kal, al-Makdisi, Ibn Khordadhbeh, Ibn Rustah, al- 
Mas c udi,see Indices), al-Kazwini, Nuzhat al-Kulub, 
ed and transl I e Strange, Gibb Mem. Ser., 
p 157, Hadjdj! Khalifa, Dj ihannutna , Constan- 
tinople 1140, p 339, Morier, Second Journey 
to Persia , London 1818, p 384, C. Ritter, 
Erdkunde , vm , Berlin 1838, p. 459, Prellberg, 
Persien , eine histonsche Landschaft , Leipzig 1891, 
p 24; Curzon, Persia , London 1892, 1. 221, 
290, Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate , p 20, 366, A Houtum Schindler, 
Besthreibung eimger wenig bekannten Routen m 
C ho r as an, in the Zeitschr . dei Ges. fur Erdkunde, 
xn. 1 1 5 sqq On the dialect of Semnan. 
Gi undrns der uamschen Philologte , 1. 347 sqq, 
380, Bassett, G/ ammatual Note on the Simtium 
Dialect , in the J R. A S , xvi 120, Aithur 
Christensen, Le dialecte de Samnan , Copenhagen 
1915, in Det Danske Vid. Selsk . Skr , Series 7, 
Hist, og Fil. Afd , vol. 11 4). 

(J. H. Kramers) 

SENAR. [See sanar] 

SENEGAL. The origin of the word Senegal 
has not been definitely ascertained. The majority 
of modern writers have connected it with the name 
of the Berber tribe of the SanhSdja or Zenaga, 
representatives of which have occupied since a 
fairly remote period a district north of the lower 
course of the Senegal, and they have interpreted 
the “river of Senegal” to mean “river of the San- 
ha^ja”. This explanation seems to be based simply 
on a fortuitous resemblance of two names denoting 
distinct objects. From the information supplied by 
early geographeis and travellers, Muslim as well 
as Christian, it seems evident that there was at 
one time in the lower valley of the liver a black 
kingdom called Sanaghana or Sanghana (al-Bakri, 
xBh centuiy) or Senegany („ Pilot-book” of the Medicis 
of 1351) or Sanaga (Deniz Fernandez, 1446) or 
Senega (Ca da Mosto, The vet, Marmol) or S-n-g-l 
[the vocalisation is uncertain] (MahmUd K 5 li, author 
of the ZaV/M al-Fatta$h, xvi th cent.). The same 
authors and documents give the SanhSdja, whom 
besides they place more to the north, names clearly 
different (SanhSdja, Ass$ nages, Azanaghes, Zanhagu, 
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S6nfegues, etc.). To this day the Moors descended 
from the §anh 5 dja give the lower valley of the 
river the name of lsongan. It is probably from 
the name of the province that the word “Senegal” 
comes. Marmol further says that Lancelot du Lac, 
who visited the region in 1447, gave the river 
the name of a kingdom within which its mouth lay. 

In any case in the form Senegal the name has 
been applied since the xvii th century to the river 
which flows into the Atlantic about 120 miles 
north of Cape Verd and to the colony founded 
by the French in this part of Africa. This colony, 
the capital of which is St Louis on the Senegal 
river and near its mouth, and which includes the 
town of Dakar, the capital of French West Africa, 
measures approximately 75,000 square miles and 
had (in 1921) 1,225,523 inhabitants of whom 5,287 
were European and 1,220,236 were natives, of the 
latter, 1,021,791 belong to the negro race, 191,351 
to the hybrid branch of the Fulbe or Pul and 
7,094 to the white race (Moors) It is bounded 
on the north by the course of the river Senegal 
from the region of St. Louis up to the confluence 
of the river Faleme, in the east by the latter 
river from its mouth up to about 12 0 40' N Lat. , 
in the south by a line running from the upper 
Faleme to the ocean at Cape Roxo, a little south 
of the estuary of the Casamance. Inland there is 
a foreign enclave formed by the Bntish colony of 
Gambia which consists of the two banks of the 
river Gambia from Yarbutenda to the sea Geo- 
graphically the two colonies are sometimes included 
under the composite name of “Senegambia”. 

Senegal was perhaps the first of all the negro 
countries of Africa to succumb to the attacks of 
Islam. It was in a hermitage built on an island 
of lower Senegal that the religious movement of 
the Almoravids began about 1040 A D and the 
Almoravids won over to the Muslim faith about 
1050 the sovereign and principal notables of the 
negro kingdom of the Takiur or Tokoror, which 
lay in the present province of Senegalese Futa 
and the name of which slightly altered to the foim 
Tuculor is still employed by the French to desig- 
nate the negio inhabitants of this province It 
was presumably soon afterwards, towards the end 
of the xi l h centuiy, that Islam was introduced 
among the Sarakolle or Soninke of the province 
of Galam, above Futa. Much later, towards 1770, 
the Tuculor clan of T< 5 rodbe preached the holy 
war against the pagan Fulbe, then in political 
control of Futa, a war which ended m 1776 with 
the defeat of the latter, the forced conversion to 
Islfim of a great number of them, and the establish- 
ment at Futa in the hands of the Tuculors of a 
Muslim theocracy with an elected government 
which lasted till 1890, the time of the definite 
annexation of FGta to the French colony of Senegal. 
It is from this religious centre founded by the 
TSrodbe of the Senegalese Futa that several great 
campaigns of conquest and lslamisation covering 
a very wide field, have started, notably about 1800, 
that led by ‘Utfaman Fodye which ended in his con- 
quest of the Hausa country and the foundationof the 
Muslim empire of Sokoto, and about 1845 that 
of c Umar Tal, called al-Hadjdj c Umar, which ended 
from 1854 — 1862 in the conquest by the Tuculors 
of the Cambara kingdoms of Kaarta and S 5 gu, 
and the Fulbe kingdom of MSsIna Meanwhile 
IslSm had spread among a considerable part of 
the Mandmgo peoples of Jhe upper Faleme, of 


the upper Gambia and the upper Casamance. At 
a more recent period it won over almost all the 
Wolof of the lower Senegal river and of jthe lands 
to the south as far as Cape Veid. The other native 
populations of the colony (Serer, Non, Banyun, 
Balant, Dyola, Basari etc.) are still faithful to 
their ancestral animism and resist IslSm. 

The statistics divide the native population of 
Senegal into 719,000 Muslims, 469,500 animists 
and 4,700 Christians. (M Delafosse) 

SENKERE, a village on the Lower 
Euphrates, situated 15 miles E S. E. of WarkS 
[q v ] on the mound of Tell Sifr, it is built on 
the ruins of an ancient Chaldaean city, Larsam, 
the town of the god Shamash , it is in the present 
kada of SamSwa. 

Bibliography Razzuk c Isa, KitUb Djoghra - 
fly at at-* Irak, Baghdad 1340, p. 216, Loftus, 
Travels and Researches in Chaldaea and Susiana , 
London 1857, p. 244 — 245, Trelawney Saunders, 
Surveys of Ancient Babylon , London 1885, 
plate vi. (L. Massignon) 

SENNA is written Sinna or Sinandidj {diet; = diz 
“castle, fort”) The form Sihna leading to confusion 
with SahDa [q v.] is wrong 

1. Capital of the Persian province of Kur- 
distan, the ancient seat of the walls of Ardilan 
[q. v.] For the penod before the building of the 
present town see the article sIsar 

Under the year 988 (1580) the Sharaf-riame 
(1. 88) speaks of a fief of Timur-KhSn, Ardilan, 
including Hasanabad, Sin a, etc., but the historian 
of Senna attributes to Sulaiman-Khan the building 
of the modern town on the site of a ruin already 
there. According to Rich, 1 208, the ancient 
Senna ( ? ) was built on a flat hill to the south of 
the present town. The Persian tarikh for the build- 
ing of the latter is ghamha (“woes”) which gives 
1046 (1636). 

The town lies between the right bank of the 
KishlaV and Mount Awldar which separates Senna 
from the old capital Hasanabad. The castle of the 
walis crowns the hill about 70 feet high which 
rises in the centre of the town. The principal 
decorations date fiom the walls Khusraw KhSn I 
and Aman Allah I Malcolm, Rich and Cirikov 
have given descriptions of the castle. The hall of 
honour of Aman Allah KJjan ( falar ), covered with 
transparent marble with numerous figures and 
mscuptions (dated 1233 = 1818) formerly had a 
gallery of pictures representing the principal so- 
vereigns of the world (Napoleon, Alexander I), 
celebrated battles, etc Another was still in 1918 
decorated with eleven portraits of wSlls and their 
viziers. A beautiful panorama is revealed from 
the now ruined talar on the mountain separating 
the valley of the Kishlak (“winter grazing”) from 
the plateau of LSlagh (yaylak :, “summer grazing”). 

The population of Senna m 1820 (Rich) was 
4-5000 families of whom 2000 were Jews and 
50 Chaldeans In 1851 Cirikov counted 10,000 
houses. The census of 1295 (1878) gave the figures 
of 5484 houses and 24,744 inhabitants. In 1918 
the number of inhabitants was about 30,000 with 
500 households of Jews and 60 of Christians, 
Aramaic-Catholics (Chaldeans) and Armenians. 
There is a Turkish consulate-general at Senna. 
Senna is a busy centre of trade. The exports are 
gall-nuts ( mazu ), tragacanth (kafir a), skins of the 
fox, marten and wolf, cattle and carpets of a 
special design. • 
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2. The province of Senna (Persian Kurdistan 
in the stntf sense) is bounded on the north by south- 
ern Adharifcdj&n (cf the art. sXwivj-bulAk), in the 
IWS. by Sa 3 in-Kai c a [q. v ], in the E. by Bidjar 
(GarrQs), in the S. E. by Hamadan, m the S. by 
the province of KirmQnshah and more especially 
* by its divisions. Sunkui, Dainawar, Bala-Darband. 
Mahidasht and Zohab, m the E Kurdistan of 
Senna is bounded by the former Turkish districts* 
Shahr-i ZQr (IlalabCa and Khurmal = GuFambar), 
Pendjwin and Shiler 

Within these boundaries the land of Senna with 
the exception of Sakkiz [q. v.] and Buna, now 
attached to Adharbaidj&n, has an area ot about 
75 square miles, except for the principal routes 
the province is insufficiently explored In the N E. 
and S. E we have high plateaus devoid of trees , 
the centie cut up by numerous narrow valleys 
slopes down to the E where we find foicsts 
(oaks, nut-trees, elms and beeches) 

The mam group of mountains is formed by the 
massif of Cihil-Cashma (about 12,000 feet), it 
begins in Persia at the eastern extremity of the en- 
clave of Shiler which luns deeply into Persian 
territory Towards the south the Cihii-Cashma 
sends out a prominent spur which foi ms the barrier 
of Karan on the Senna-Mariwan road (see below) 
The continuation of the fihil-C'avhma to the east 
foims the southern boundaiy of the basin of the Dja- 
ghata which turns northwaid towards 1 ake Uimiya 
To the N E of the Cihil-Cashma is the fiontier 
district of Ilaft-dash with its capital Sakkiz and 
watered by the main branch of the Djaghatu In 
the S. E of the Cihil-Cashma are the souices of the 
Khoikhora, the first important tributary of the 
Djaghatu on the right bank A little below their 
junction the rivei of filakii Hows into the Djaghatil , 
its valley is separated by the mountain Tanduitu ( ? ) 
from the next tubutary which is called Saiukh 
In this valley there ore three districts of Senna 
I Khoikhora with 8,000 inhabitants and 50 vil- 
lages of which the chief aic Bast, with a mosque 
built in 929 (1523) and Mawlanabad, 2 Tilaku 
(with the canton of KoCian), 4,240 inhabitants and 
24 villages of which the best known is Bashmak, 
3 Karaftu on the left bank of the Sarukh 
4,600 inhabitants, 15* villages The Afshais of 
Ssfm-KaPa encroach upon Kaiaftu 

To the south of Khorkhora and Tilaku are the 
northern sources of the K*zil-Uzan (in Kurdish 
KT/fl-wazAn) which run mto the Caspian Sea The 
plateau through which these waters flow is covered 
with snow foi four months of the year but in the 
summer is covcied with rich pastuiagc Three 
cantons administered together and including 82 
villages aie situated heie. 4. Kara-tawara in 
the N (village Barbaiai), 5 Ilob&tu in the S 
(villages of Kelekowa and Diwandara) and 6. 
Saral to the east of Ilobatu The southern bank 
of the Kizil-Uzan also has its souices in the territory 
of Senna but the fork between the two branches, 
north and south, is occupied by the basin of Kishlak, 
the waters of which uin eastward 

The basin of the southern sources of the Kizil- 
Uz&n is situated to the S. E. of Senna on the 
Senna-Hamadan road. It is a large plain sloping 
noith-cast, watered by numeious streams and having 
an altitude of 6,200 — 6,600 feet. The pass of Kar- 
g 5 bad-Salaw 5 t 5 bad (8,300 feet) separates it from 
Senna (5,788 feet), to the soufh the pass of Mel-i 
Muhammad separates it fiom the plain of Ramadan; 


to the east it is bounded by the low chain of 
Pandja-i c Ali behind which lies the district of Sunkur 
(Songhor) This chain ( aC Alf s five fingers”) corres- 
ponds to the Kuh-t randj Angu&t mentioned m 
the Nuzhat 'tl-Kulub^ ed. Le Strange, p. 209. To 
the N E. the mountain of TalvantU foims the 
fiontier of BidjQr. The principal source of the 
south branch of the Kizil-Uzitn is called Talwar 
(Tarwal) or Arzand, its tributary from the south 
is called HadjidjS. (Adjf-6ai “bitter water”) The 
Talwar waters the district of 7 Eilalj: (Kurd 
Lelagh), noted for the coolness of its climate and 
having 80 villages with 12,000 inhabitants. The 
Iladjidja wateis the district of 8. Isfandabad 
(ispand “lycopodium”), 94 villages with 14,000 
inhabitants, the old capital of Isfandabad is Kaslan , 
its piesent centie is Koiwa. Khanykov visited m 
these regions the tomb of Baba-GQrgQr, near which 
is a sulphurous spring and quarries of translucid 
marble ( balghami ) This saint, Djamal al-Dln, 
bears the same sobriquet (Turkish gut-gur “coming 
in torrents”) as the well known Baba GurgQr 
of Kirkuk, on whom see W. Schweer, Die tur - 
kisch-persischen Luiolvo) kommen^ Hamburg 1919, 
p 10 

The central part of 'the province is much more 
undulating and less well known, it is bounded on 
the west by the mountains forming the Persian 
fiontier (the Awiaman chain) All the streams of 
this area aie carried off by the nvei Sirwan (see the 
ait diyala) w r hich makes its way westwards by the 
foimidable defile separating the mountains of Aw- 
iaman from those of Sljaho Although Huissknecht 
mentions a village of bn wan near the confluence 
of the Kishlak and Gawaitid, the great river of 
Sirwan only has this name below the defile of 
Awraman 

I’wo mnn arms form the Sirwan one coming 
from the east and the other fiom the north 

the eastern branch is called Gawaiud (Gabaiud) 
and uses near the pass of Asadabad It flows first 
through the lands of Sukur (Songhor) and then 
waters the distiicts of Senna south of the capital 
From the nght the Gawarud leceives its important 
tributaiy the Kishlak which rises in the fork between 
the two arms of the Kizil-Uzftn. On the left it 
receives waters rising in the Murwail, the Palan- 
gan ( 5 ) etc. The lower couise of the GawarQd is 
given on the maps as hypothetical 

In this valley are the following districts 
9 II us ai nabad on the Kishlak above Senna, with 
34 villages and 5,000 inhabitants, 10 HasanabSd 
with 32 villages and 5,500 inhabitants which form 
the immediate neighbourhood of Senna. The district 
takes its name from the ancient capital Hasanabad, 
a stronghold on a consideiable height 6 miles S. E. 
of Senna 11 Zawarud with 58 villages must 
lie near the confluence of the Kishlajc and GawarQd. 
The canton of Sursur with the village of Fa^Ih- 
Sulaimdn (on the KnmansJjah road) seems to 
belong to the same district. The 12 th district, 
Palangan, must be faither down along with 13. 
A m I r a b a d and Bilawar which are said to have 3 5 vil- 
lages with 3,000 inhabitants Palangan has an ancient 
ruined stronghold in which had lived an indepen- 
dent clan of the tribe of Kalhui, the chiefs of 
whom are given in the Sharaf-name (1. 317 — 318). 
The new English map places PalangSn on the 
GawarQd at the mouth of the river that comes 
from the villages of Sh&hini and Euhon (L 5 n) on 
the northein slopes of ftie ShULhu 
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The northern branch of the Slrwan is formed 
by a fan-shaped series of streams, the topogiaphy 
of several of them is still uncertain. 

After these rivers join one another, they flow into 
the GSwartid near the village of c Abb5sabSd in the 
AwrSmSn-i Tafcbt. 

Four districts lie in the northern basin of the 
Slrw5n. 14. Kalat-ArzSn with 64 villages and 

10.000 inhabitants immediately west of Senna. 15. 
Korrawaz, with 20 villages and 2,500 inhabitants, 
may be located on the south of the Senna-Garan 
road Lycklama praises the beauty of the landscape 
in this wooded district 16. Mari wan (formerly 
MihribSn), an important district with 200 villages 
and 26,000 inhabitants which stretches east of 
the pass of Gfiran up to the western frontier of 
Persia. The great Senna-Garan-Pendjwln-Sulaimaniya 
road crosses it Its centre is occupied by Lake 
Zarlbar; this depression in the frontier range has 
always been of great stiategic importance. 17 
Awraman-i Takht (the “A. plain”) lies east of the 
chain of the same name and is immediately south 
of Mariwan The northein arm of the Slrwan crosses 
it from noith to south It is an inaccessible district 
governed by its hereditaiy sultan's (“captains”) 
Their capital is RazSw 'lhe district includes 33 
villages with 4,000 inhabitants. The people of A 
have pieserved then own particular costume fiom 
eaily times (Rich, op at , 1. 202) and still use their 
own dialect They are very brave but not hospitable 
18. Awraman-i Luhun lies S \V. of the preced- 
ing According to the natives, luhun means “rocky” 
(cf. Vullers, op . at , 11 1108, lahana “rock”). The 
district has 22 little villages buried among the spurs 
of the mountain to the north of the defile of the 
Slrwan. It occupies the westein face of the chain 
and its frontiei with Tuikey is much complicated 
A. Luhun is also governed by its sultan's, who are 
related to those of A Takht and live in Nafsud. 

In 1049 (1639) the Tuico-Peisian tieaty con- 
firmed the rights of Persia to Awraman and Maiiwan 
but Persian suzerainty was only nominal. 

To the south of the Slrwan running N W. to S E , 
as usual with Persian mountains, lies the great 
massif of Shah5 (= ghah-Kuh) from which descend 
the left bank tributaries of the Slrwan Danyan, 
SarSb-i Hawli watering Pawa, Lela and the ouental 
sources of the Zimkan The impoitant district to 
the north and south of the Shaho (between the 
Slrwan and the district of Zohab) is called 19 
JDjawSnrud and has about 100 villages with 

15.000 inhabitants. It is governed by a collateral 
branch of the Ardilan family. DjawSmud is the 
principal centre of the great Djaf tribe and its 
name may be explained as |3j5fan-rud (“the river 
of the Djaf”) r lhe little canton of Pawa dependent 
on £)jawanrud lies opposite Awraman-i Luhun. 1 he 
tS hai af-namt (1. 319) mentions “BSwa” among the 
possessions of the Kalhur-i Dartang Local tradition 
attributes the foundation of Pawa to Baw, epony- 
mous ancestor of the Bawandids (cf above, bawand) , 
the Arabs, led by c Abd Allah b c Umar, are said to 
have entered Kurdistan via Pawa where there was 
a sacred fire. 

To the south and outside of the basin of the 
SirwSn are two districts dependent on Senna . 20. 
Rawansar and 21. Bilfiwar, both lying on the 
northern sources of the Kara-su (cf the art karkhX). 
Rawansar stretches to the S. E. of the Djawanmd 
on the south slope of the outer spbrs of the Skah5. 
It is ruled by relatives of thfe governors of QjawSnrud. 


The canton of ShadiabSd (in Kuid. ShaliSwa) on 
the road from KirmanshSh is governed from Rawan- 
sar. Bilawar is on the direct Senna4Cirmansh5h 
road, to the south of the MurwSrl pass. Its waters 
flow into the Razawar rivei which belongs to 
Kirmfinghah Its piincipal village in Kfim-t YSrSn. 

Such are the four principal river systems of the 
province of Senna, those of the Lake of Uimiya, 
of the Caspian, of the Tigris and of the Karkha 

Population. The total settled population of 
the province, according to the census of 1 298 (1881), 
was about 150,000 in about a thousand villages 
With the exception of the district of Isfandubad, 
peopled by Persian and Turkish elements and the 
tubes of Awraman belonging to a particulai Iranian 
stock, the population is Kurdish. 

The nomads of Senna are following the general 
couise of evolution towards a settled or semi-settled 
life in the winter they lemain in their villages and 
in summei after the harvest (April-May) they go 
up to the neighbouring heights, thus, for example, 
the Komasi tribe seems to have become definitely 
settled at Korrawaz. 

The tribe of Djaf is the most impoitant among 
those of Kurdistan of Senna There are about 

4,000 families of Djaf on the ljjawanrud which 
represents a total of at least 20,000 men (Kubadi, 
Bna kh i, Kalashi, Plad-begi sections etc.) In the xvn th 
centuiy a part of the Djaf nngiated to the west 
and gradually occupied the left bank of the Diyala, 
Shahr-i Zui and Pendjwln. Towaids 1914 these 
Tuikish Djaf numbered 10,000 families, of this 
number about 2,000 are settled and 8,000 are semi- 
nomadic and go e\ery year to the pastures of Ter^ia. 
'ihey go by the enclave of khil£r by which they 
reach the Cihil-Cashma mountains where they pass 
the time from May to October. Another emigration 
from Qjawanrud took place about 1850 when some 
150 families of the jQjaf settled on the Zohab 
under the protection of the Guran 

The othei important tubes of Senna aie the 
Mandumi at Husainabad and then neighbours, the 
Galbaghi at Ilobatu, SSral and Kaia-tawara The 
hrst-named numbered 2,000 families (in 128b ah) 
and the latter about 3,000 The two tribes are veiy 
tuibulent and the cential government frequently 
sends expeditions to punish them. Less important 
are the Shaikh-Ism5Tlis (1600 families) and the 
Pipisha (1000) at Isfandabad At Lelagh (“summer 
pasture”) we have the Tamar-toza (300), the Koiaka 
(1500), the Lala(6oo), the Mahmud-Djibra^li^oo), 
the Baliwand (1500) and the Durradj (1200) A 
section of the two last-named tubes leads a no- 
madic life on the Kishlak and the OawarQd. At 
Zawarud and Kalat-Arzan w r e have the Koik(iooo) 
and at Bilawar the Gashki (1500), a very turbulent 
tribe To the north-east along the Karaftu the 
Boraka lead a nomadic life (450) and a number 
of tribes lead a scattered existence, the Sakur 
(300), the Giwa-kash (“cobblers”), the Kharrat 
(“turners”) and the Luir-i KulShgar (“hatters”) 
These last tribes (1700), whose names give then 
professions, are rather associations of woikmen, 
“travelling guilds”, serving the needs of nomads 
and settled tribes. 

In conclusion we may mention quite near Senna 
the village of Kishlak occupied by the SuzmfinI 
whose men are musicians and women dancers of 
rather light morals (Lycklama, iv. 53). 

Religion. The«great majority of the population 
of Kurdistan of Senna belong to the Sunni Shafi c i 
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school. The Shaikhs of the Nakyjbandi religious 
order have many devoted followers among the 
Kurds; the real hereditary centre of these Shaikhs 
is in the villages of Tawila and Beyaia which 
form an enclave in AwramSn-i Luhun. Even in Senna, 
Lycklama (iv 51 ) says he saw a Shaikh who, 
holding a seance, cured sores which his dervishes 
inflicted upon themselves in the course of their exstatic 
meeting ( dh tkr ) Shi c ls are only found in the non- 
Kurdish district of Isfandabad It may, however, 
be noted that the family of walls of Ardilan 
professed the Shfa, which perhaps is explained 
by the sojourn which their ancestors had made 
among the Quran who were fervent C A 1 I-Uahls. 
The great sanctuary of the latter sect, Peidiwar, 
is on the right bank of the Slrwan at Awraman-i 
Luhun (above the Prdi-kilrSn bridge) The people 
of Hadjidj (in the same district) claim to be de- 
scended from the seven dervishes whom the “KGsa” 
(kosa “beardless”), who is buued in this village, 
had brought with him. This saint is said to be 
no other than c Ubaid Allah, brother of the eighth 
ShPi Imam According to the people of Awraman, 
the people of Hadjidj were lather late in being 
converted to Isl 5 m by a certain Gushaisjh, they 
still venerate the tomb of Pir Shahnyar, their 
leligious chief before they adopted Islam A manu- 
scupt book (in the local dialect) of his moial 
precepts is said to be preserved at Nafsud 

The very costume of these peaceable woodcutters 
seems to suggest ethnic peculiarities Lycklama 
speaks of their “bonnet m the shape of a cornet 
bent back behind, quite like the headdress ... of 
one of the personages on the bas-reliefs of Blsutun ” 

The only Christians (60 families) aie in the 
town of Senna These are for the most part Aia- 
maic Catholics (Kalaam) whose head is the patriarch 
of Mawsil They have a church built about 1840 
on the site of an older church The lews are moie 
numerous 500 families in Senna and lit f le gioups 
in the villages. 

Language The Mukil Kuid dialect ( Kur - 
Vianet) stops at Bana and Sakkiz To the south 
of the Djaghatu in the Khorkhora and Tiiaku 
districts the Ktu distant dialect begins and continues 
to the southein frontier of the province Its lin- 
guistic peculiarities still await systematic study 
The language of Marlwan like th it of the Djaf 
closely resembles Kurmandji. 

A non-Kurdish Iranian dialect is spoken in the 
two Avviamans. It is called AwtTimi , or popularly 
mala (= “I say” in AwiamI) lo the same group 
belong the language of ceitain villages of Pawa, 
that of the great tribe of Gilran (on the Zoh&b), 
that of the village of Kandula (between Dainavvar 
and KirmSnshah) etc. In the heart of Armenia in 
the district of Daislm the “Zaza” dialect is related 
to the Awrami According to O Mann (Dte Tajtk- 
Mundai ten der Provtnz Fat j, Berlin 1 909, p xxui.), 
all these dialects can be classed with the “central” 
dialects of Peisia (Samnant, Kohrudi, Mahall&ti, 
etc) We have no original Kuidish texts from 
Senna, but the AwramT-gurani dialects have a whole 
literature of lyric and epic poetry. The walls of 
Ardil 5 n particularly encouraged at their court the 
production of this dialect poetry which has cei- 
tainly passed beyond the limits of the people 
speaking these dialects It is curious that “to sing” 
in Senna Kurdish is gmdni larnn “to recite Guram 
poetry”. The Chaldeans and» the Jews of Senna 
speak their Aiamaic dialects in addition to Kurdish. 


History. There are no monuments like those 
of KirmSnshah or even of Kurdistan-Mukrf (see 
the art. sawi>j-bulXk) in Senna 

For the oldest period we may mention the chamber 
cut out of the rock near Rawansar (Cinkov, p. 528), 
it seems to belong to the same category of monu- 
ments as the sepulchres (Median 5 ) of Sahna [q.v ]. 
Its entiance has the typical rectangular form but 
its ceiling is vaulted At the other end of the 
terutory of Senna (N E.) are the caves of Karaftu, 
which seem (Ker Porter, 11. 538 — 552) to have 
been used for the Mithiaic worship. The Greek 
inscnption there is an invocation of Heracles. The 
caves lie off the usual route, but at the period 
when Gazna ( al-Skiz of the Arabs, the modern 
Takht-i Sulaiman) flourished they must have led to 
its sanctuary (the fire-altar Adhargushasp) 

As to the ancient toponymy, Streck, Billerbeck 
and Thureau-Dangin have collected the Assyrian 
references to Persian Kuidistan. Unfortunately no 
concot dance of modern names has so far corroborated 
their hypotheses 

Ihe leases in Gicek and Pahlavl found about 
1909 m a cave in Mount Kosalan (Awi 3 man-i Takht) 
and going back to the first century B C., mention 
names which may refei to the locality where the 
find was made (the hyparchies Bxlaupot and 
Bocartp&opoc , the station s-a-Tafyzo/ Bxt^a^ccprot and 
Avj<rixK$t<; and the village-xw/xif K uQxvtc; or Kwr&vis) 

The ingenious identification of Median places 
mentioned in Ptolemy (vi 2) proposed by F. C. 
Andieas refer to territories outside of the modern 
Senna. For the Arab period see the woid sIsar 

Kurdistan of Senna and Ardilan [q. v.] were for 
at least four centuries governed by hereditary walls. 
I heir legendaiy history makes them originate in 
the Sasanian 01 early SAbbasid peuod The Sharaf- 
nama only says that BabS Ardilan, a descendant 
ot the Maiwanids of Diyai-baki, had settled among 
the Quran and towards the end of the Mongol 
period became governor of Shahr-i Zur. According 
to Rich (1 214), the walls weie of Giiran origin 
(of the elan MamiPl) Their history became better 
known from the time of Ma^nun b Mundhir to 
whom the histonan c Ali Akbar gives the date 
862 — 900 A H The walls took an active part in 
the struggle between the Safawis and the Ottoman 
Sultans, sometimes on the Persian side and some- 
times on the Turkish. The Sha> af-nama stops at 
the reign of Halo-Khan (Jialo “eagle” m Kurd.) 
oscillating between the two rival empires (994 — 
IOI4). Local historians continue the tradition to 
oui day. 

With only slight mteiruption the Ardilan family 
retained authority throughout the Safawid period 
when the four westein fiontier districts enjoy ed a semi- 
independence c Arabistan (the Shi c i wfilis of IIu- 
waiza), Luristan, Kurdistan and Georgia. During 
the Afghan invasion KhSna Pasha Baban of Sulai- 
mJtnlya seized Senna in 1132 ihe coming of Nadir 
bi ought back to Senna SubMn Ward! Kh Sn Ardilan 
(1143 — 1169 with interruptions) In 1164 Karim 
Kh 3 n Zand laid waste the district of Senna. After 
a period of troubles Khusraw Khan ArdilSo (sur- 
named “the Great”) settled at Senna (1168 — 1204). 
Agha Muhammad KS^jar as a reward for his 
exploits assigned Sunkur (Kuly 5 J i) to him. His 
son Aman Allah “the Great” (1214 — 1240) much 
improved the town Malcolm and Rich were his 
guests. His son Khusraw KhSn Na-k 5 m (“not having 
enjoyed life” 1. e. diSd young) succeeded hin* 
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(1240 — 1250); he is celebrated for his literary 
abilities Under his son Rida-Kulf quariels broke 
out in the family The wall (1250 — 12 66) was im- 
prisoned at Teheran whence he only escaped after 
the death of Muhammad Sh5h His brothei Aman 
Allah (1265 — 1284) was the last hereditary wall 
of Kmdistan In 1851 Cinkov was a witness of 
the intervention by the central goveinment in the 
affairs of the province under the pretext of dis- 
content among the subjects of the wall In 1284 
(1868) the energetic prince Tarhad Mlrza was 
appointed governor-general from Teheian lie ruled 
Senna till 129 1 and restored older to the ancient 
fief of the Ardilan. Then descendants still exist 
in Senna but are now of no importance. On the 
other hand the old families who held office at the 
court of the walls continue to play a prominent 
part in local life 
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SENNAR, Modern Sennar is a village situated 
on the Blue Nile about 1 70 miles south of 
Khartum It is the seat of a District Commissioner, 
and the headquaiteis of an administrative district 
of the Blue Nile Pi o vince. The district lias a 
population of about 50,000, which is composed of 
a mixture of Sudan tribes and Fellata immigrants 
from West Africa The Sennai dam, which irrigates 
a large cotton growing area, is situated at Makw^ar, 
about six miles to the south of Sennar village. 

The older usage which extended the name of 
Sennar to the triangular territory between the 
Blue and the White Nile with undefined borders 
m the south is obsolete, and the countiy in 
question now forms the Blue Nile Province and 
the Fung Province of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

The discovery of pre-histonc remains at Gebel 
Moya and of Meroitic finds near Sennai itself 
shows that the district has been inhabited since a 
remote period, but historically Sennar has only 
been of note as the seat of the Fung [q. v ] Sul- 
tanate, which formed the most important political 
organisation in the Eastern Sudan from the six- 
teenth to the beginning of the nineteenth century 
and the foundation of SennSr itself is connected 
by native chroniclers with the establishment of 
this kingdom in a. d 1504. The semi-barbaric 
dynasty, known to natives of the Sudan as the 
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Blue Sultanate ( a l- saltan a al-zarka ’), claimed sov- 
ereignty over the terntory extending from the 
Red Sea to Koidofan and from the borders of 
Abyssinia to the third cataract, but its rule was 
never effective except in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Sennar itself; the rest of the countiy 
was split up amongst a number of petty kings 
and tribal chiefs, who were attached to the para- 
mount power by means of a loosely-knit feudal 
organisation. The chronicle of the Sennar kings, 
a dreary recoid of internecine wars and barbaric 
diplomacy, may be read m MacMichael’s History 
of the A/ ads m the Sudan. The organisation and 
laws of the kingdom are of some interest as ex- 
hibiting a blend of pagan African and Arabo- 
Muslim elements Even in the time of Bruce, the 
discoveier of the Blue Nile, there still survived 
the law that a king might be slam M if it w'ere 
decreed that it is not foi the advantage of the 
state that he be suffeied to reign any longer”, 
and a high functionary of state, styled sid el-gorn 
( satytd al-kawm ), was chaiged with the duty of 
cariying out the deciee. Paiallcls to this law are 
afforded by the custom of Meroe in the 3 r d cen- 
tury H c and an analogous custom still observed 
by the Nilotic Shilluk and Dinka. The intercourse 
between the kings and the vassal chiefs was re- 
gulated by an elaborate ceremonial, the more im- 
portant of the latter bore the title of mangil (a 
word of unexplained ongin) and w r ere distinguished 
by the lights of kakar and takiya , 1 e. the right 
to use a royal chair of state and a peculiai head- 
dress shaped like the horns of a bull. 

Arab and Muslim influences, on the other hand, 
made themselves felt fiom an eaily peiiod The 
kings claimed descent fiom a lemnant of the Bam 
Umaiya, who were said to have entered the 
country fiom Abyssinia, wheie they had taken 
lefuge after the rise of the c Abbasid dynasty, and 
this tiadition may well lefei to the immigration 
of small parties of Arabs, who married into an 
aboriginal tribe and introduced Islam without 
matenally affecting the ethnic chaiacteristics of 
the tribe (cf the marriage of Djuhatna Arabs 
with the daughters of Nubian kings in the account 
of Ibn Khaldun, quoted by MacMichael, op at , 

1 138). In any case it is clear that the Fung 
were nominally^ Muslims at the time of the esta- 
blishment of their kingdom and that the overthrow 
of the kingdom of Aloa and the disappearance of 
Christianity from Sennar were brought about by 
an alliance between the negroid Fung and a coal- 
ition of the Arab tribes, which had immigrated 
into the Sud 5 n during the period of decay which 
beset the Christian kingdoms of Nubia. The is- 
lamisation of the country is intimately connected 
with the missionary activities of a number of 
scholars and saints who flourished under the Fung 
sultanate, and whose lives aie related in the still 
unpublished Tabakat of Wad Daif Allah Yet 
owing to the isolation of the country SennSr has 
played no serious part m the cultural life of 
Islam, and the ?twak (or hostel) of Sennar students 
at al-Azhar is a foundation of the Egyptian govern 
ment subsequent to Muhammad c All’s conquest of 
the SQdan 

After a period of rapid decay Sennar became 
a dependency of Egypt in consequence of Mu- 
hammad ‘All’s expedition m 1821. Under Egyptian 
rule the town was a centre^ of trade and the 
headquarters of a mudtrlya , the buildings of 




which were destroyed by the Mahdists m 1885. 
The palace and mosque erected by the Fung 
kings was already in ruins at the time of Cail- 
laud’s visit 

Modern Sennar is about a mile and a half 
distant from the rums of the old town. It is now 
of comparatively small importance, and its place 
as a centre of trade and administration has been 
taken by Wad Medani. 
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(S. Hillelson) 

SEPOY is the English conuption of sip a hi, 
the adjective foimed from the Persian word stpah , 
“army”. Sipahi is used substantially for “member 
of an army, soldier”, and occurs m liteiary Pei- 
sian, though it is no longei curient m the modern 
language The Turks and the French have bor- 
rowed th( word, the latter in the foim spahi , and 
in these languages as well as in Persian it in- 
variably means a horse-soldier, in which sense 
it is used by the English traveller Hedges ( Diary , 
ed. Ilakluyt Society, 1. 55) in 1682 In India both 
the French and the British adopted the word, 
which seems to have leached them through the 
Portuguese, the former writing it cipaye or cipai, 
and the latter sepoy , seapoi , seapoy , seapy , cep hoy, 
sipoy , etc., but there both nations have applied it 
since the beginning of the eighteenth century to 
natives of India trained, armed and clad 
aftei the European fashion as regular 1 n- 
fantiy soldiers Regiments of sepoys were first 
raised and employed by the French. In 1748 Du- 
pleix raised several battalions of Muslim infantry, 
armed in the European fashion, and in 1759 Lally 
wrote to the Governoi of Pondicherry “De quinze 
mille cipayes, dont Famine est cens^e compos^e, 
j’en compte a peu pr&s huit cens sur la route 
de Pondich£ry”. Stringer Lawrence soon imitated 
Dupleix in foimmg regular battalions of sepoys 
in Madias, and in 1 757 a force of sepoys ac- 
companied Lord Clive w'hen he left Madras in 
order to recover Calcutta. The military establish- 
ment of Bengal had consisted of one company of 
artillery, four or five companies of European in- 
fantry, and a few hundied natives aimed in their 
own fashion, but after the lecovery of Calcutta 
from the Nawwab Siradj al-Dawla a force of 
Madras sepoys was used to form the nucleus of 
an army for Bengal, and 2,000 sepoys fought at 
the battle of Plassey in June, 1757 About the 
same time sepoys were raised and employed in 
Bombay, and Euiopean adventurers in native 
states raised and drilled battalions of sepoys for 
their masters 

In 1795 ^ ie infantry of the three Presidency 
armies was organised in regiments of two battalions 
each, each battalion consisting of eight battalion 
and two grenadier companies. Of such regiments 
Bengal possessed twelve, Madras eleven, and Bom- 
bay four, with an additional marine battalion. 
Henceforward the three armies grew on divergent 
principles and with different organisations. The 
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Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 shattered the old Bengal 
army and seriously affected that of Bombay, but 
both were reconstituted and lemodelled Early in 
the twentieth century Loid Kitchener, then com- 
mander-in-chief m India, formed the three Pre- 
sidency aimies into one Indian aimy. 

Btbltography . W llliams, A Historical 
Account of the Rise and Progress of the Bengal 
Native Infancy , London 1817, A. C. Lovett 
and G. F. McMunn, The Annies of India , 
London 1911, Henry Yule and A C Burnell, 
Hobson-Jobson , 2 nd edition by William Ciooke, 
London 1903 \ The Imperial Gazetteer of India , 
1907, 11., The Quarterly Indian Army List , 
Official Publication (T. W. Haig) 

SER. [See sar]. 

SERAIL. [See Seray] 

SERAY (P ) This word which is derived fiom 
an old Persian form *stada (from t lie root Qra 
“to protect”) has in Persian the general meaning 
of dwelling, habitation The Arabic word suradtk 
“tent” has been borrowed from a diminutive in 
k formed from * srada (Horn, Gtunditss dei n ca- 
per sisc hen Etymologic , Strassburg 1895, p 199) 
We fiequently find in Persian the word seray 
compounded with another substantive to indicate 
a particular kind of building, like kdi iuan-saay 
(cf. the art. karwan) In Persian m>stic poetiy 
seray is an expression for the tcnestrial woild, the 
temporary abode of man (cf Sifcndj) 

It is in Turkish lands that seray has come to 
mean particularly the seat of government (like the 
Turkish word konak) and the residence of a 
prince, a palace. Fiom this meaning come the 
names of towns in Tatar countries and in I urkey 
called simply seidy (cf. the aiticles saray and 
SERAYUvo) or compounded with seray (Ak-Serfty 
etc ) In Turkey the seray par excellence was the 
seray -1 Humayun of Top Kap! in Constanti- 
nople [q v.] 

In Arabia the foim sar ay a is used foi palace 
in the 1001 Nights The Italian loanwoid seraglio 
and the Fiench seiail are sometimes found with 
the meaning harem but this limitation of meaning 
is not Oriental. 

SERAYEVO, Turk. Bosna Serai or simply 
Serai (cf. the art bosva sarai), capital of 
Bosnia in the Southern Slav states, picturesquely 
situated on the Milyacka in a valley open to the 
west enclosed on othci sides by high and rocky 
hills, 1730 — 2273 feet above sea-level, with 60,087 
inhabitants (1921) (of whom one third are Muslims), 
they mainly live by local industries (copper- 
ware, silver-filigree, carpets and tobacco) In the 
xv*h century we find in place of Serayevo the 
powerful fortress of Vihbosna, part of which 
still survives in the modern citadel of Seiayevo 
Even m the xvph century Serayevo was still 
generally known as Varbosama Ihe place is first 
mentioned m the Christian period m 1379 as the 
residence of Ragusan merchants and again in 1415 
as the burial-place of the voivod Paul Radenovic. 
The Turks saw the admirable situation of the 
place and chose it as the military centre of the 
conquered district when they captured Bosnia under 
Mehmed II in the spring of 867 (1463), tradition 
records us the name of the alleged leader, Gir&y 
Kh an (= Hadjdji Giray KhSn, d 871 = 1466 5 ), 
who was also buried near Serayevo (cf. Die fruh- 
osmamschen yahrbucher des Urudsch , ed. by F 
Babmger, Hanover 1925^ p. 126, 4 _ 5 , and F. 


Giese, Die altosm . anonymen Chi ontken y 1 , Bieslau 
1922, p. 1 1 2, 23 u. [German transl.], Leipzig 
1925, p 150 [Abh. /. d. K d. Morgenl., xvil/i ]). 
We already find heie as early as 1438 and 1439 
a Turkish goveinor who had been appointed to 
control the tributary native dynasts. After the 
final conquest of Bosnia by the Ottomans the 
Tuikish governor of Bosnia ruled at Vrhbosna 
which name was retained, as the journals of 
Petantius and Benedict KuripeSic (1530, 
Cunpeschitz, Itmerai turn der Botschaftsreise , ed. 
by El Lamberg-Schwaizenberg, Innsbruck 1910, 
P 33 sq. Verchbossen) and the Ragusan coire- 
spondence (cf J. Gelcich and L v Thall6czy, Raguza 
es Magyarorszdg , Budapest 1887, p 674 [1513] : 
Veibosavia) show, forms like Werchbossen, Var- 
bosania, Verchbossania etc are also found. About 
the middle of the xvith century, however, the 
name Bosna Saiai (“Palace on the Bosna”), Slav. 
Sarayevo, Ital Seraglio, Seraio (cf Giac. di Pietro 
Luccan, Coptoso Rihatto degli Annali di Rausa , 
Venice 1605, p. 17 il castello di Vat ch- Bosna, 
da cut ci ebbe la citta di Satato'), appeared and 
gradually drove out the oldet name Seray 6vo is 
found in 869 (1464) in a wakfndma as Medlne-i 
Set ay, Ihe name Bosna Serai or simply Serai 
comes fiom the palace which Mehmed II built 
aftei the capture of the town, on the site of the 
KhunDar DjanYi (Imperial mosque, Carcva Jamiya) 
(cf Ewliya, v 428, J v Hummei, Rumeli and 
Bosna , Vienna 1812, p 160). Under Ottoman rule 
Serayevo locieascd in impoitance, particularly be- 
cause it w r as the residence of the governois of 
Bosnia (cf. C v. Peez, Die ottoman . Statthalter 
in Bosnicn , in the Wtssenschaftl RItttcilungcn 
aus Bosmen etc , 11 344 sqq , Vienna 1894), who 
did much to beautify the town and ti uniformed 
it into a Muhammadan city between 900 and 
1000 A H. Numerous mosques, madiasa’s and baths 
aiose, some very splendidly equipped, like the 
foundations of Ghazi Khusraw Pasha (1 506/1512 
and 1520/1542) which aie still kept in existence 
to-day Ghazi Khusraw (cf and the document in 
Cod Tuic, ?jo of the Saxon National Libraiy 
in Dresden) is buried in Seiayevo (cf. Ewllyu, 
Sey a hat-name , v 441, and Wtssenschaftl Mit- 
teilungen aus Bosmen , 1 503 sqq ) Although aftei 
the definitive conquest of Bosnia the residence of 
the Turkish governor was moved from Serayevo 
to Banyaluka, the former retained its importance. 
Apart fiom a buef inteiruption by Punce Eugene’s 
occupation of the town in October, 1697, which 
lasted a few hours only, Turkish rule lasted 415 
years in Serayevo On Aug. 18, 1878, the town 
w'as taken by the Austrian Aitillery General, Josef 
Freiherr von Philippovich (1818 — 1889) aftei a 
sharp fight and incorpoiated in the Danube mo- 
naichy. On Oct. 6, 1908, the annexation with the 
consent of the Powers was proclaimed. On June 
28, 1914, the Austrian heir, the Archduke Pianz 
Ferdinand, was assassinated here. After the collapse 
of the Danube monaichy in 1918 Seiayevo with 
Bosnia and Herzegovina passed to the newly foimed 
Southein Slav State. 

Serayevo which is the residence of a Muslim 
Red is aNU lama? and has a Sherfat school, has a 
number of buildings from the Muslim 
period Among the eight mosques, all of the 
x* h century, of which Ewliya Celebi (xvn th century) 
mentions the mosqqe of Fcrhad Pasha (built 969 = 
1561), of Khusraw Pasha (built 937 = 1530), 
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)f GhazI c All Pasl^a (built 960 = 1553) and 
)f c lsa Pa§ha (built 926 = 1520), the finest is that 
>f GhfizI Khusraw (Begova Jamiya) Of the mo- 
lastenes (cf. Ewliya, v. 431 sq.) that of the howling 
lervishes, Sinan Tekkesi (Sinan-tekiya), founded 
>y HaiJjijI Sinan Agha (d. Ramadan, 1049 [began 
>n Dec. 26, 1639]) in 1638 (cf. Wtssensch. Mittal, 
ms Bosnien , 1. 506 sqq ., with a picture), still exists. 
The description which Ewliya gives of Serayevo 
n the xvu th century is surely much exaggeiated 
cf Ewliya, v 428 — 441); at least of the splendours 
>f all kinds described theie not very much has 
>een saved for the present day. It is true that 
n course of time many edifices have been des- 
royed by numerous devastating fires (1480, 1644, 
[656, 1687 and 1879). Seiay^vo was an Ottoman 
n 1 n t coppei coins ( manklr ) were struck here 
inder Sultan Mehmed IV and Suleim&n II in the 
'ears 1085, 1099 (“Bosna”) and lioo (“Serai”) 
illustrations in bt. Lanc-Poole, Brtt. Mus . Cat . 
Jr Coins , vol vin , The Coins of the Turks , 
xmdon 1883, pi. vi., N°. 401, cf. Ghalib Edhem, 
T akwtm-t MeskukZit-t c Othmanlye , Stambul 1 307, 
). 228 sqq)\ (l Truhelka, in the Wissemch Mit- 
eil. aus Bosnien , 11. 350 sq ., iv. 396 sq. (copper 
01ns struck in 1085 (1674/75) 111 t ^ lc rei g n of 
dehmed IV , for general information E. v Zambaur, 
°i agttngen der Osmanen in Bosnien , in the Nu- 
nism. Zs ., New Series, vol 1 , Vienna 1908) Se- 
ayevo is the birthplace of the important Ottoman 
»oet Mehmed Nerkesi (cf, Mitteil. zur osm. Ge- 
ihuJite , 1, Vienna 1922, p 152 sqq , and Yeni 
\fedjmtfa, 1., Stambul 1917, part 15 — 18), and 
ntellectual life was always active in Seray6vo 
nd neighbourhood in the Turkish peiiod (cf Safvet 
leg Ba&agic, Bosnjaci 1 Herccgovim u islamskoj 
njizevnosti , Sciayevo 1912, a Literaiy Ilistoiy of 
Muslim Bosnia Herzegovina) 

Bibliography (cf. also the references 
in the article bosma) Ewliya, Seyahet-name 
v. 428 sqq . } J. v. Hammer, Rumelt und Bosna 
beschriebcn von Hadsclu Chalfa , Vienna 1812, 
p 159 sq . ; c Umar Efendi, Alnval-i Ghazeivat 
der Diyar-i Bosna , Stambul 1154= 1 74 1 9 Gei- 
inan by I. N. v. Dubsky, Vienna 1789 , English 
by Ch. Eraser, London 1830, Salih Sidkl b. 
Husein b. Feidullah al-Scrayl (d. 1889 in S ), 
Tdrikh-i Diyai -1 Bosna we-Hersek (MSS. in 
the Serayevo Museum, comes down to 1878); 
Carl Biaum, Sarajevo 187S, Leipzig 1907, Ad. 
Walny, Sarajevoer Wegweiser , Seiay£vo 1908, 
with plan, Hugo Piffl, Kntivicklung der Lan- 
des haupts tad t S unter Franz Josef /, with 
map, Serayevo 1907, also numerous articles in 
the Wissenschaf tliche Mitteilungen aus Bosnien 
und der Herzegovina , Vienna, since 1893, and 
in the Glasmk zemalttkog muzeja u Bosnt 1 Her- 
cegovim . Seiay6vo, from 1888 Important in- 
formation regaiding Muslim Serayevo from 
reliable sources of tradition is contained in the 
Wissensch . Mitteil. aus Bosnien , etc , 1 , Vienna 
*893, p 503 sqq.\ A. Hangi, Zivoti Oblilaji 
Muslimana u Bosni 1 Hercegovtni , Serayevo 
1906, German transl. by II. Tansk, Die Mas - 
lims in Bosnien- Heizegowina, 1907, O. Blau, 
Reisen in Bosnien , Berlin 1877, M. Hoernes, 
Dinar ische Wanderutigeti , Vienna 1888, p. 78 — 
106. On the daily press in S. cf. H. Renner, 
Durch Bosnien und die Hercegovina kreuz und 
quer 3 , Berlin 1897, p. 54 sqq. 

•(Franz Babinger) 


SERBEDARS, the name of a line of robber 
chiefs who made themselves masters of a consi- 
derable part of Khurasan , their subjects are also 
known as Serbedars. This state, a regular republic 
of brigands, in which military considerations and 
the influence of Shl c I dervishes predominated, was 
formed during the troubles that succeeded the death 
of the Ilkhan Aba Sa c fd; it collapsed before the 
great Timfir. The name Serbedar, which one might 
translate “gallows-bird” (or perhaps better “despe- 
rado”), goes back, according to the historian 
Kh w and-amir, to a saying of the first chief, c Abd 
al-Razzak u Ba rnaidt sar-t khy>ad bar dar dadan 
hazar bar bihtar kih ba namardi ba katl rasidan ” 
(“courageously venturing to be hanged is a thousand 
times bettei than being killed as a coward”). 
Dawlat-shah, Tadhkirat , ed. Browne, p. 278, gives, 
however, a different explanation of the origin of 
the name. According to Ibn Battuta, the SerbedSrs 
were called in the Trak. Shutfar (robbers) and in 
the Maghrib Sukiira (birds of prey, falcons) Their 
capital was Sabzewar in the district of Baihak. 
The first Amir Serbedar, c Abd al-Razzak, was the 
son of an c Alid, Shihab (or Tadj) al-Dln Fadl 
Allah Bashtim, a former official of the Shah 01 
Pjuwain. 

c Abd al-Razzak was able to gain the favour of 
the Ilkhan Abu Sa c id (d. 736/1335) who gave 
him a public appointment. Appointed to administer 
the taxes of Kirman, c Abd al-Razzak spent all the 
tribute he received, but the death of the Mongol 
prince took place in time to get him out of his 
difficulty. He went to Bashtln (a village in the 
distuct of Baihak), his former abode, where he 
collected a band of adventurers and malcontents, 
with the object of becoming independent sovereign 
of a part of Khurasan He had first of all to fight 
with the vi/ier c Ala J al-Dln Muhammad FaryumadI, 
then all-powerful in this country , the latter was 
defeated and killed m 737 (1336/1337) After the 
death of ^la 3 al-Din, c Abd al-Razzak seized the 
town of Sabzewar (738) which became the head- 
quarters for the Serbedar chief’s brigandages. 
According to Dawlat-shah, he also conquered Dju- 
wain, Asfara 3 in, Djadiarm, Biyar and Khudiand. 
In 738 (1337/1338) in the month of Safar (accord- 
ing to otheis in Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja) c Abd al-Razzak 
died, assassinated by his brother Wa^jih al-Dln 
MasHid, who succeeded to the throne. The Oriental 
authors, even those who, like Ibn Battuta, are ,'not 
prejudiced against the Shi c i Serbedars, represent 
c Abd al-Razzak as a tyrannical and unjust ruler, 
the opposite of his brother Mas c ad. The latter, 
according to them, only killed him in legitimate 
self-defence. The romantic details that are given 
of the death of the first Serbedar prince have a 
very apocryphal look} probably the historians have 
blackened the character of c Abd al-Razzak to excuse 
Mas c ud’s fratricide The latter, the second Serbedar 
chief, took the title of Sultan (Ibn Batata, ed. 
Defr6mery and Sangumetti, 111. 65/66), and had 
warlike ambitions of further extending Serbedar 
rule. An ardent Shi c I — Ibn Battuta tells us that the 
Serbedars at that time intended to exterminate the 
Sunnis in Khurasan — he attached the dervish 
Hasan Djurl to his person, who for political reasons 
had been thrown into prison by the prince of 
Nlsh^pur. The dervish was able to escape the 
wrath of the latter, the authorities are not agreed 
if Mas^d aided him to escape or not. Dawlat-shSh 
says that Mas c Ud himself became a tnurid of Ejarf. 
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The first campaign of the new Serbedar chief 
was directed against the lord of Nishapui, ArghOn- 
Shah Dj&ni Kurban! It is probable that this expe- 
dition took place as early as 738. Arghun’s army 
was routed Nishapur and Djam fell into the hands 
of Mas c ud. The defeated ruler sought refuge with 
To gh a Timur Khan of Djurdjan. It seems that 
Mas c ud and Djuri had considered the possibility 
of extending their power over the whole of Khurasan. 
The Serbedai forces seem to have begun by at- 
tacking Togha Timur. It would seem then that 
the defeat of the Khan on the banks of the Atrak, 
an event mentioned by Dawlat-giah as happening 
before Mas'ud’s campaign against Husain Kurt of 
Herat, took place during this first war of the 
SerbedSrs against Djurdjan In any case, to realise 
their projects of conquest, Mas c ud and Djuu turned 
their attention to the king of Herat alieady men- 
tioned (743=1342 — 1343) On Safai 13 of this 
year the two pnnces’ armies met near Zawa In 
the battle Hasan JTjurf fell, eithei killed by the 
enemy or assassinated by order of the Serbedar 
chief Indeed, it would not be sutpiising if Mas f ud 
feared the ascendancy of the Shaikh at this time 
when, according to the historian Zahir al-IHn (ed 
Doin, p. 338) u zimam-i ikhtiyar-i an toil ay at 
dar akthai-i urnur ba dasl-i xhuyukh bud ”, in free 
translation “In this country most things are per- 
formed m accordance with the wishes of the shaikhs” 
The battle of Zawa was decided in favour of the 
ruler of Herat, although it at first looked as if the 
Serbedar army had won Mas c Qd had to withdraw 
and returned to Sabzewar The historian Kh w 5 nd- 
amlr recounts after these events a campaign against 
DjurdjSn as well as the defeat and death of a 
brother of Togha Timur, he says that as a result 
Mas'fid was able to become master of Astaiabad, 
while the Khan fled fiom his capital (end of 743) 
Another authority, however, puts these events in 
742 (cf. B Dorn, Die Gesehuhte Tabaiistans nnd 
der Serbedarc naih Chondemtr , p 165, note 5) ' 
This would be before the war with Husain Kurt , 
if this is correct the victoiy won by Mas c ud over 
the brother of Togha T imur would be identical 
with the battle on the Atrak Once 111 possession 
of Djurdjan the Serbedar began to cast covetous 
eyes on Mazandarao This was the end of his 
career. He was attacked by sui prise in the land 
of Rustamdar, he and almost all hts aimy perished 
(Rabl c II, 745 = Aug -Sept , 1344)^ 

Mas c Gd was the gieatest Serbedar prince, his 
kingdom, according to Dawlat-gljah, stretched from 
Djam to Damghan and fiom Khahushftn to Tarshiz 
He was the r ahib kiran of the dynasty After 
him the power fell into the hands of those who 
had been subalterns of the family of c Abd al- 
Razznk that is to say, the empire having reached 
its zenith, fell into the control of a coterie of 
soldiers (and m this case of dervishes also) until 
the glory of the Serbedars had departed for ever. 
This is the normal course of the history of oriental 
dynasties Mas'ad left one son, a minor, named 
Lutf Allah, one of his notables, Muhammad Aiti- 
mur, who during the war with DjurdjSn had been 
nefib at Sabzewar on behalf of the late prince, 
seized the actual power. He reigned two years 
and a few months, in 747 or 748 (1346/1347 or 
1347/1348) he perished, the victim of a plot 
hatched by the dervish clique, murid's of Djuri. 
the prime mover in which was the Kh w §dja C AH 
Shams al-Din The latter becoming master of the 


situation, proposed as ruler a certain Kalw 5 (or 
Kulii) IsfendiySr, who reigned for about a year, 
f All Shams al-Din had him assassinated in 748 or 
749 It was then proposed to make Mas^d's minor 
son successor to Isfendiyar, c AlI Shams al-Din 
appointed a bi other of Mas c ud, who also was called 
Shams al-Dln, to be regent lie only held the throne 
foi some seven months, in Dhu ’l-Hidjdja, 749, 
accoidmg to Dawlat-shah, he resigned c Ah Shams 
al-Din himself then assumed the exteinal attributes 
of royalty also. In general the historians approve 
his rule, although they admit that he was as 
bigoted as he was cruel He is said on one oc- 
casion to have had 500 prostitutes buried alive, 
Ins officials and officers when they had to enter 
his picsence used to make their wills first Shams 
al-Din built or renovated the masdjtd-i dyami c at 
Sabzewar. He also built a great stoiehouse ( anba 1) 
m the same town With Togha Timur he concluded 
a treaty which secured the Serbedai chief possession 
of all the territory foimerly ruled by Mas f ud In 
return it is probable that the Serbedars pledged 
themselves to pay tubute. Dawlat-shah (p 236) 
says that they obeyed Togha Timur (mu/? wa 
niunkad dtudand ), which can only be true of the 
penod after the death of Mas c ud 

c Ali Shams al-Din, already much detested for 
his avarice and cruelty, insulted in fi lghtful fashion 
one of his treasury ofticiaK, Haidar Kassab, from 
whom he wanted, in addition, to extort a large 
sum of money. Kassab conspired with Yahya Kar- 
iabi, a foimei officer of Mas c ttd, and killed c Ali 
Shams al-Din with his own hand (towards the end 
of 753 or t ^‘ ie beginning of 754 Karr&bi was 
! reigmng in 754 because the assassination of Togha 
Timur by the latter’s order took place on Dhu’l- 
Ka c da 16, 754 = Dec 14, 1358, as is testified by 
the poem quoted in Dawlat-shah, p 237 — 238) 
Karrabi became chief of the Serbedars while Kassab 
became uftah-*aldi The new rulei was a devout 
' man but a bloody tyiant in whom there were 
thought to be signs of madness A quarrel soon 
broke out between the .Serbedar and Togha Timur 
because Kanabi did not acknowledge the suzeiainty 
of the Khan On the occasion of a meeting at 
Sultan Duwin, Kariabi had Togha Timur assass- 
inated by an officer of his suite. One can haidly 
imagine that this attempt could have succeeded if 
the Serbedar had not had allies among the nobles 
of Timur’s kingdom With the lattei’s death the 
su/eiainty of the descendants of Cingiz Khan in 
those regions came to an end The Seibedars, the 
Djani Kuibani and the Kurts of Herat divided the 
empue of the Khan Kariabi took Tus fiom the 
Djani Kurbani. He paid a gieat deal of attention 
to the watei-supply of this town and to that of 
Mashhad Kairabi, like his predecessors, came to 
a violent end. c Ala J al-Dawla, his brother-in-law, 
assassinated him (759= 1358) Kassab then placed 
on the throne a brothei (or cousin) of the dead 
mler, the insignificant Zahir al-Din The stpdh-salar 
was, of course, the actual master of the kingdom 
and this was not altered when Zahir al-Din lenounced 
the throne (Radjab, 760 = May/June, 1359) KassSb 
himself took the reins of government, but it was 
not for long While he was besieging the rebel 
Nasr Allah Baghtfni (perhaps brother of Mas'ud) 
in Asfara’in he met his end, the victim of a con- 
spiracy instigated by his own stpah-salar , Hasan 
Damghan! (Rabi c II, 761 = Feb.-March, 1360). 
Hasan concluded a trefaty of peace with Nasr Allah ; 
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the throne returned to the old dynasty. Lutf Allah 
l). Mas c Od was proclaimed king while Dgmghani 
and Nasr Allah appointed themselves his guardians 
( atabeg ), 1 e. the actual holders of power. The 
faineant Lutf Allah only retained the throne as 
long as he pleased the Stpah-salar As soon as a 
difference arose — a propos of nothing at all — 
between Mas c ud’s son and the Atabeg the latter 
had him thiown into prison, and shortly afterwards 
ordered him to be put to death (Radjab, 762 = 
May-June, 1361) Henceforth Hasan D§mgh 5 nl 
reigned in his own name. Disorder was not long 
in bieakmg out. Ihe dervish c AzIz, a follower of 
DjOrl, stiried up a rebellion which Damghani was 
able to put down. c AzIz had seized Tus but the 
SerbedSr king recaptured it and banished c Aziz 
from his terutory. The latter went to Isfahan. 
From the point of view of policy Damghani had 
made a grave mistake m pieserving the life of the 
dervish out of religious scruples. Besides, things 
weie becoming woise in this pait of the empue 
of Togha Timur which now obeyed Serbedar 
authority. Amir Wali, son of an officei of Togha 
Timur, diove the Serbedar govei nor from Ast.irgbad 
and louted the army sent to assist the lattei by 
Damghani The Seibedais seem to have lost the 
town of Tus about the same time. One of Mas c ud’s 
old officers, Nadjm al-Din c Ali Mu 3 ayyad, hastened 
to take advantage of the troubles He seized the 
town of Damghan and summoned the rebel c Aziz 
from Isfahan One part of the Serbedar aimy, 
which had been beaten by Amir Wall, joined him 
This took place while Damghani was away from 
bab/ewar, because lie was besieging the stronghold 
of Shakkan Mu^ayyad and c Azfz were able to enter 
Sabzewar where they put Damgham’s vizier, Yunus 
Sammani, to death and made a td'zlyat for Lutf 
Allah b. Mas c ud The military officeis were exhorted 
to deseit Damghani in letters full of threats and 
pi onuses When the aimy besieging Shakkan re- 
ceived a snnilai message the soldiers took the side 
of Muktyyad, and soon Damghani’s head was sent 
to Sab/ewar (766 — 1364/1365). Mu^ayyad, who 
succeeded Damghani on the throne, was the last 
Serbedai king. According to the historians, he was 
generous and pious, an aident Shi c i (this appears 
also fiom the insciiptions on the coins struck by 
him, see Frahn, Reiensio Numorum Muha??n?ieda- 
norutn , p 632 — 633) But Ins devoutness did not 
prevent him lidding himself of the dervish c Aziz, 
who had been so bold as to disobey an order 
from his sovereign Mukiyyad, in any case, hated 
the dei vishes of Djurl’s sect He deseciated the 
tomb of Khalifa, Djuri’s mu? dud, and that of Hasan 
Djuu himself The last Serbedar also had ambitions 
to extend his dominions among his conquests 
Taishiz and KuhistSn aic mentioned In the war 
that he had to wage with Malik (diiyath al- 
Din of Heiat (on which see J A , 1861, Series 5, 
vol. xvn 515 — 516) he lost Nisljapur The lela- 
tions of the Serbedar with Amir Wall, ruler of the 
former kingdom of Togha Timur, were not in 
general veiy friendly It appears that, in course 
of hostilities, Mu’ayyad held AstaiabSd for a time, 
as we know of a com stiuck by him here in 755 
(1373/1374, cf Howorth, History of the Mongols , 
m 737) On the other hand, Wall helped the 
Serbedar king to reconquer his kingdom when the 
latter had been driven from SabzewSr by the dervish 
Rukn al-Dln, a rebel who had secured troops to 
help him from the rulei of F 5 rs (780= 1378/1379). 


Later, troubles broke out once more At the 
siege of SabzewSr by Waifs forces, Mu^ayyad sought 
the help of the great Timur (783 or rather 781, 
cf. Dorn, Gesch. Tabaris tans , p 186, note 2). 
This meant that the Serbedar had to abandon all 
idea of independence and that his kingdom became 
a part of the great Mongol conqueror’s empire. 
Muktyyad lived on for some time at the court of 
Timur. He was assassinated in 788 (1 386/ 1387). 
His body was taken to SabzewSr and buried m 
the town 

Here ends the history of the Serbedars, although 
in 807 (1404/1405) there was again a rising by 
a son of Mas c ud, Sultan c All, against Shah Rukh, 
son of Timui, a rebellion which was duly sup- 
pressed As a panegyrist of the Serbedar kings 
Dawlat-shah mentions the poet Mahmud b Yamln 
al-Dln Faryumadl 

Bibliography B Dorn, Die Geschtchte 
Tabaris tans tend de? Seibedare ttach Chondemir 
Pefstsch tmd Deutsche St Petersburg 1850, 
where (p. 142) most of the European literature 
on the subject is given up to 1850, Mlrkh^and, 
Rau'dat al-Safa , Bombay 1266, v 179 sqq , 
l)awlat-sh 5 h, Tadhkttat al-Shifata \ ed Browne, 
p 229, 236, 237, 269, 275—288, 307, 398, 
399, 426, 462, B Dorn, Sehtr Rddins Geschtchte 
von Taba? istan, Rujan und M a sander an ( Muh . 
Quellen zur Geschichtc der sudhehen Kusten- 
la/ide t dts Kaspischcn Meet es, 1 ), St Pcteisburg 
1850, p. 103 — 112, 353 — 354, Ibn Battuta, ed 
Defremery and Sanguinetti, vol. 111, p 111 - — iv , 
64 sqq , C d’Ohsson, Htstoire des Mongols , iv. 
737 — 740; J. v. Hammer-Purgstal\ Geschtchte 
de? IUhane , 11 324—326, 335, 340, 342, II. 

II Ilowoith, History of the Mongol v, 111. 726 sqq , 
Giundiiss de? irati Phi/olog/e, 11. 571, 575 - 
(V F Buchner) 

SERDAB (Pers. serd-ab , “cold water”, the 
KTimus has wrongly si? dab), in Baghdad, a kind 
of rather large vaulted cellar, more or less decor- 
ated sunk foui 01 five feet into the ground where 
the heat does not rise above 77 0 — 8o° F while 
that of the rooms is from 92° — 95 0 It is supplied 
with a ventilator, a kind of chimney turned to the 
north side which ends at the highest part of the 
house, the air is also kept fresh, morning and 
evening, with the help of several small windows; 
in the summei the people of the house spend the 
time from 1 1 a. m. till sunset there. This arrange- 
ment is also found in the southern parts of Persia 
where it is called zir-zamin “subterranean”; the 
ventilator is called bsd-gl? “wind-catcher”. The 
name is extended to cover any kind of subter- 
ranean room or road (Ibn Battata, Paris 1853, i 
264, Dozy. Suppl , 1 647) 

B tb hog? aphy Olivier, Voyage dans Petti - 
pi? e othoman , Pans 1804, 11 381, Niebuhi, 

Voyage eti Arabic , Amsterdam 1780, 11. 239, 
Buckingham, Ttavels , London 1837, 11 192, 

210, Ker-Porter, Travels , 11. 261. 

(Cl Huart) 

SERDESlR (p ), a cold place or a summer 
habitation in high grounds The Veihizn ferheng's 
cite verses where the word occurs (eg. Fcihcng-i 
Shu c ii?i). The opposite is germesir [q.v.] 

At present both words are used foi the northern 
and southern part of the province of Ffirs, cor- 
lesponding to the division in SarBd and Cjurum 
by the Arabic geographers (Le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate , Cambridge 1905, p. 249). 
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SERES. [See skrres]. 

SERRES (Seres, Turk. Stioz ), capital of the 
former sanjjak of Stroz in the wilsyet of 
Salonika, situated on the edge of a broad well- 
watered fertile plain, not far from the Struma, on 
the Salonika-Dede-Agha£ railway. Serres has a 
castle, called Dragota m the middle ages, built on a 
steep hill, numerous mosques and Greek churches. 
Ihe number of inhabitants is nearly 30,000, the 
majority Bulgarians In the country around much 
nee, fruit, wine, tobacco and vegetables are cul- 
tivated, and a big export trade is carried on in 
tobacco, cotton and cloth. — Seires is the ancient 
Sins or Serrhai, a settlement of the Siropaeom 
which existed even in the time of Xerxes 

The date of the Ottoman conquest, about which 
the Turkish chroniclers make inaccurate and con- 
tradictory statements (Sa‘d al-Din, Tacpj al-Tawa - 
rikh [probably following Neshri], 1. 92, gives 
776 = 1374/1375, whom J. v Hammer, G O.R ., 1. 
1 80, apparently follows , Leunclavius, Hi it Mtimlm , 
P- 2 43 i 53 m 7^7 = 1385/1386 [codex Veran- 
tianus], = Giese, Anon Chion,]) 26, X i, 13 , c Ashik 
Pasha Zftde, Tartkh , Stambul 1332, p 61 between 
783 [or, according to codex Mordtmann-Cayol, 
p. 45 . 784] and 787 , HSdjsIji Khalifa, Rumelt und 
Bosna , ed. v. Hammer, Vienna 1812, p. 73 sqq. . 
784=1382/1383), is known from seveial con- 
temporary Gieek sources, which unanimously give 
September 19, 1383 (cf. Miklosich-Muller, Acta 
et Dtplomata , 1. 77 — 79, Sp. P. Lampros, Neo? 
'EAA*fvo/xv>ffc<yv, vm. 403, 407, Athens 19 1 2 , cf. P. N. 
Papageorgiou m Byz Zs , 1894, 111 292) On 

this day the castle was taken by Deli Balaban 
and the Lala Shahin Pasha, who had hastened to 
his assistance. That the town was securely in 
Turkish hands a few years latei is known from 
the contempoiary evidence of two Athos chro- 
nicles (cf. L Petit-W Regel, Actes d' Esphigmcnou, 
p 42, xxi , and L Petit-Korablev, Actcs de Chi- 
landar , p. 335, N°. 158) 

Serres and the surrounding terntory fell as a fief to 
the celebrated Ewrenos Beg [q. v.] and the neighbour- 
hood was settled with Yuruks who were tiansplanted 
from Sarukhan (cf. Leunclavius, Hist. Musuhn , p. 
244, 25 sq . , Giese, Anon. Chi on., 26, 26) Henceforth 
Serres was an impoitant Ottoman mint, the first coins 
were struck theie in 816== 1413/1414 The dange- 
rous rising, half religious and half political, stirred 
up by Shaikh Badr al-l)iu MahmQd and his fol- 
io wei Burkludje Mustafa came to a tiagic end in 
Serres, in the neighbourhood of which the rebels 
had assembled for their last stand, with the exe- 
cution of the ringleader in the late autumn (cf. 
Islam , 1921, xi 63 sq). In the xvB h century at 
the beginning of which the French zoologist Pierre 
Belon passed through Serres, the inhabitants were 
mainly Greeks, he found German and Spanish- 
speaking Jews there but the country people spoke 
Greek and Bulgarian. Hadjdjl Khalifa ( Rumelt und 
Bosna , Vienna 1812, p 73 sqq) following closely, 
almost literally, Mehmed c Ashik, Mcnaztr ul- c Ewdlim 
(Vienna MS., fol. 240a sq . ; Berlin MS. [inaccessible 
to me], fol. 246a — 247k), describes Serres in the 
xviph century as a town with 10 mosques, 7 — 8 
baths, fine khans, a besestdn , kitchens for the poor 
and pleasant gardens. Ewliya Celebi also visited 
the town; his account is found in the eighth, still 
unprinted volume of his Seyahet-name. Serres never 
attained particular importance m the history of 
the Ottoman Empire; only in tjie xvuph andxixth 


century it was the seat of a Derebey [q. v.] of 
whom IsmS'll Bey was the most prominent (cf. 
E. M. Cousm6ry, Voyage dans la Macedoine , Paris 
1831, 1. 157, [130] — 166) Since the treaty of 
London (1913) Serres has belonged to Greece. — 
A favourite excursion from the town is to the 
pleasantly situated Hisarardi outside the gates 
of Serres (cf, Rumeh und Bosna , p. 74). Here is 
buried the author of the work, very important 
for the history of Adrianople, htiis ul-Musamirln 
(cf. G Flugel, Orr Hss. Wien , 11. 259, wheie 
— wrongly — Musafirtn is given), c Abd al-Rahman 
b. Hasan called Hibri (d. about I 55 °? Frusali 
Mehmed Tahir in Tuik Yordu , third year, vol. 6, 
part 27, 8. 2225) 

B ibliogi a phy (in addition to works men- 
tioned in the text). J. von Hammer, G.O.R., 
1 180, 246, 600, N Jorga, G.O.R., 1 241,249, 
P N. Papageorgiou in Byzant Zettschi ., 1894, 
111. (an excellent monograph in modern Gieek 
with which compare the supplementary notes 
by Papadopoulos-Kerameus in Vizantijskij Vre- 
menntk , 1 , St Peleisburg 1894, p. 673 — 683, 
and by N A Bees, ibid , 1913, xix 302 — 32 6); 
G. di Pietro Luccau, Giacome Luccan, Copisso 
nstretto deglt annali di Rausa , Venice 1605, 
111. 103 — 106, C. Jivecek, Gcschichte der Serbeti , 
Gotha 1918, p 107, 1 18 , Th. Spandugino, Canta- 
cuzeno, I\tit tiaicte , ed Ch Schefer, p 17, 18, 
124, Pans 1896, ed Florence, p. 17,46,47, 1 34, 
Tashkopruzdde, Shaktiik al-NiCmaniya , Stambul 
1269, p 73, continuation (dhatl) of c Ata J i, 
Stambul 1268, p. 35, 186, 673 , Munedjdjim-bashi, 
Stambul 1285, in 267 remarkable information 

legardmg theeXj^c^Lo (= Margai ita 5 ) monastery 

near Seires, piobably taken from the TdrlkJi 
by RQhi [q v ] (Franz Baiunger) 

SERT. [See se c erd] 

SERVET. [See iaiiir bey] 

SETH. [See sniiu]. 

SEVILLE, in Spanish Sbvn i,a, Arabic IshbIliya 
( ethnic Ishbiii), a large city m Spain with 
over 150,000 inhabitants at the present day and 
capital of the province of the same 
name, foimerly capital of the kingdom of Seville 
situated at an avciagc height of 45 feet above sea 
level in a vast plain, on the left bank of the 
Guadalquivn (Arabic al-Wadi ’l-Kabir=Wad al- 
Kebir = the “great river”), which separates it from 
the suburb of Diana (Arabic Taryana; cf Yakut, 
Mifdjam al-Buldan , q. v.). Although 60 miles 
from the sea the town has all the advantages of 
a seaport on account of the very gradual fall of 
the river, the tide is perceptible up to above 
Seville (cf. the aequoreus amnts of the Latin poet 
Ausomus). The climate is dry and warm. 

The province of Seville in the Muslim period 
comprised all the low' valley of the Guadalquivir, 
and stretched to the east as far as the Sierra 
d’Arcos and Gadiz, to the west as far as the valley 
of the Guadiana (WSdl Ana) in a veiy wealthy 
region fertilised by the great river. The slopes of 
Aljarafe (or Axarafe, Arabic Dj abal al-^haraf) in 
the immediate vicinity of the capital are specially 
favoured, and their groves of fig and olive trees 
were famous foi their fruit throughout Muslim 
Andalusia. The Arab geographers were never tired 
of marvelling at the natural wealth of the country. 
It w as the only district m the peninsula to produce 
cotton, the exports of wlfich were important. Other 
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characteristic products were saffron and sugar-cane. 
The population of the country was of great density ; 
no less than 8,000 villages, according to al-ldrlsl, 
were dependent on the capital. 

The name Ishblliya is derived from the ancient 
Htspalts , a name of Iberian origin which the 
Romans retained for the town. It was of great 
importance under them after its capture in 45 B.C. 
by Julius Caesar, who made it “Colonia Julia 
Romula” Under the empire it was alternately 
with Baetis (Cordova) and Italica (Arabic Talika) 
the capital of the province of Baetica. It then 
became that of a Vandal kingdom (41 1) and from 
441 the residence of the Visigothic kings, until 
in 567 Athanagilde transferied to Toledo the seat 
of his government. 

It was in the spring of 94 A. H. (712) that 
Seville after the fall of Medina Sidoma and Car- 
mona fell in its tuin into the hands of the Muslims 
aftei a month’s siege, according to some historians, 
but probably longer if we may believe the more 
detailed account of the capture of the town given 
by the anonymous chronicle entitled Akhbar Mart?- 
mTfia A section of the Christian population 
took lefuge in Beja (Badja) and the conqueroi, 
Musa b. Nusair, installed a Jewish colony in the 
city, left a gairison there under the Medinese 
c Isa b. c Abd Allah al-Tawil as gov ei nor, and then 
laid siege to Meiida. An attempted rising by the 
Christians in Seville, aided by their co-religionists 
of Beja and Niebla (Labia) in July of the same 
year was promptly put down and the town defi- 
nitely le-captured by the son of Musa b. Nusair, 
c Abd al- c Aziz, wdio massacred the rebels When 
Ins father left for the east, c Abd al- c A/I/ became 
governoi of Muslim Andalusia, and chose Seville 
as lus capital, he there married the widow (and 
not the daughter, as is often said) of the Visigoth 
Roderick, Egilona (the Ailo of the Arab histo- 
rians) and installed himself in the old church of 
St. Rufina, opposite which he built a mosque It 
was thete that he w r as killed by his soldiers in 
Radjab, 97 (March, 716), at the instigation of the 
Caliph of Damascus, Sulaiman 

Aftei his death, the scat of the Arab admini- 
stration was moved to Cordova, Seville nevertheless 
remained one of the uchcst cities of al-Andalus 
Indeed, it escaped more than any other the influence 
of the conqueroi s and there is no doubt that its 
population only abandoned then old religion for 
Islam slowly, as much from policy as of necessity 
It was m great part Roman or Gothic, and the 
names of notable citizens of Seville for long preserved 
the memory of this double origin The spread of 
Islam in the Peninsula made commerce and agri- 
culture still more active and the importance of its 
harbour augmented 

When residences and fiefs were allotted in al- 
Andalus to the djund ' s of Syria and Egypt, Seville 
fell to that of Hims (Emesa) which was established 
in 125 ( 74 2 ) by the governor Abu ’l-Khattar al- 
Husam b. Dirar al-Kalbf, at the same time as the 
djund of Damascus was given Elvira, that of the 
Jordan Reyyo (Malaga), that of Kinnasrin Jaen, 
that of Palestine Sidoma and that of Misr Tudmlr 
(Murcia) The name of Hims was even sometimes 
applied to Seville (cf. Yafcut, Mifdjam al-Buldan , 
s. v Hims at the end) 

When the Umayyad Caliphate of Spain was 
established in the reigq of c Abd al-Rahman I b. 
Mu c awiya al-Dakhil and his successors, Seville was 


entrusted to his governors (for example the ener 
getic c Abd al-Malik b. c Umar) and, like the other 
large towns of the country, was often the scene of 
rebellions In 149 (766) two risings, those of Sa c id 
al-Yahsab! al-Matarl of Niebla and Abu ’ 1 -Sabbah 
b. Yahya al-Yahsubi, were quelled in tum. In 156 
( 773 ) the Caliph had again to suppress an attempt 
at independence by the governor *Abd al-Ghafir 
(or c Abd al-Ghaflar) al-Yamanl and Hay at b. 
Mulamis (or Mulabis). 

The town was surrounded by a fortified wall 
by c Abd al-Rahman II. He also had a great mosque 
built in it It was in the reign of this sovereign 
that Norman pirates captured Seville for the first 
time in 230 (844) It was stormed after a short 
siege, and the C aliph had to mobilise his forces 
to legain it and put the invaders to flight at the 
decisive battle of Talyata. As a precaution against 
another attempt at landing by the Madjus (Normans) 
he built an arsenal at Seville and constiucted 
swift ships, which did not prevent his entering 
into fnendly lelations with the king of the Normans 
and even sending him an ambassador, Yahy5 b. 
al-Hakam al-Ghazal. In the reign of Ins son 
Muhammad, in 245 (859), Spain was again attacked 
by the Noimans, but the lattei, who landed at the 
mouth of the Guadalquivir, probably did not go 
up to Seville but went direct to seize the town of 
Algecnas. lbn Khaldun and al-Nuwairi neverthe- 
less suggest there was a Norman landing in Seville 
at this time (cf. particularly R Dozy, Lev Nortnands 
en Espagne , in Recherchcs *^ p 256-263 and 279-284) 

In the leign of the Caliph c Abd Allah, Seville 
was for a long time perturbed by ihe ambitions 
and proceedings of the iwo great families of Yamani 
ongin, the Banu Khaldun and the Banu Hadjdjadj. 
These Arabs had large domains throughout the 
countiy and numeious clients, and hated the Isla- 
mised Spaniaids of Seville as much as the Umayyad 
Caliphs of Coidova The head of the first family, 
Kuiaib b Khaldun, soon after the accession of 
c Abd Allah, raised the whole country of Aljarafe 
and rallied to his flag of lebelhon the chief of the 
Banu Iladjdjadj family and < 5 ther Arab or Berber 
chiefs of the south of Spain. He ravaged all the 
terntory of Seville with fire and sword and later on, 
sometimes assisted by the caliph himself, he ruined 
completely the renegades of Seville (278 = 891) 
In the town the Arabs became all-powerful and 
it was not till four years later that the sovereign 
decided to send an expedition against them 

In 286 (899) the heads of the two families, 
who had hitherto been at peace, quarrelled, and 
Ibrahim b IladjdjSdj was victorious and slew Kuraib. 
After an alliance with the famous rebel c Umar b. 
Hafsun [q v ] he finally submitted to the Caliph 
of Cordova while retaining practically unlimited 
power in Seville. There he set up as a regular 
sovereign and poets of talent and the famous 
singer Kamar were ornaments of his court. His 
return to loyalty to the Umayyad dynasty was the 
beginning of the return of order in al-Andalus In 
the reign of the great caliph c Abd al-Rahman III, 
Seville, without, however, rivalling Cordova in 
importance, entered upon an era of peace and 
prosperity and remained loyal to the central power. 

But its most bulliant epoch, and the most im- 
portant from the political point of view also, was 
that which followed the fall of the Umayyad Cali- 
phate, when it became the capital of the independent 
dynasty of the B^nu c Abb 5 d or c Abb5dids (cf. 
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above, 1., p 7) fiom 414 = 1023 The founder of the 
kingdom, the Kadi Abu ’l-Kasim Muhammad I, 
was the son of an illustrious Andalusian junst of 
Lakh mid origin, Ismail b c Abbad He seized the 
power, at fiist recognising the suzerainty of the 
llammQdid soveicign Yahya b c Ali, but was not 
long in repudiating this suzerainty which was quite 
nominal At his death in 434 (1042) his son, Abu 
c Amr c Abbad, known by his honorific surname of 
al-Mu c tadid, succeeded him and during a reign 
of 27 years his policy was marked by deeds of ciuelty 
and treachery lie inu eased his kingdom at the 
expense of the neighbouring principalities of the 
west and south and only found a serious opponent 
in Badis, the Zirid king of Granada lie died in 
461 (1068) His son, Abu ’ 1 -K 3 sim Muhammad II 
a 1 -Mu Mam id, is renowned for lus poetic taste 
and talents. In his reign Seville became the rendez- 
vous of the best scholars of the period. He took C01- 
dova from the BanQ JJjawhar but soon came in conflict 
\\ ith the ambitions of the King of Castile, Alfonso VI, 
and then had to appeal foi help to the new sultan 
of the western Maghrib, the Almoiavid Yusuf b 
Tashfin 'Ihe latter crossed over to Spain with 
his troops and on Radjab 12, 479 (October 23, 
10S6), won the great victory of /allakn When the 
Almoravids returned to Morocco the Christians 
resumed the offensive and al-Mu c tamid had to go 
in person to the I amtuni sultan to ask his assistance 
once more \ Dsuf granted it, but was not long 
in depnving him of his kingdom to sci/e its wealth 
Seville along with Gudova, Almcria, Murcia and 
Dema, was taktn in 484 (1091) by \ flsufs geneial, 
Su b Abi B ikr 1 ) '1 ashfin The Berber troops 

sacked the to ah from attic to cellai, and pillaged 
the palaces of the c Abbadids and the unfortunate 
al-Mu c tanud was taken prisoner and exiled to 
Morocco, where he died at Aghmat in 488 (1095) 
afiei giving expicssion to his misfoi tunes 111 elegies 
which came to enjoy a well merited reputation 
among hteiary Muslims he left the reputation of a 
geuerous, clnvaltous and cultivated punce — All the 
texts relating to Seville 111 the c Abbadid period have 
been collected by in his Suiptoi um A) ahum 

Lon de Abbadidis , 3 vols , Leiden 1846 — 1863 

The Almoiavid general, Sir, governed Seville 
for his master and the town, like the rest of Muslim 
Spain, continued under the yoke of the Maghriln 
Sultans In Radjab, 526 (May, 1132), a Chnstian 
foice from '1 oledo invaded the country lound Seville 
In the course of an engagement the governor of 
the city, c Umar 1 > Makfii, was killed 

It was with satisfaction that the people of Seville 
heaul of the decline of the Almoravids in Africa 
and the rise of the Almohads Barraz b Muhammad 
al-Masufl, geneial of Sultan c Abd al-Mu^min, after 
conquering the south-west of the peninsula, laid 
siege to Seville and took it in Sha^bnn, 541 (January, 
1147), putting to flight the Almoravid gairison 
Next year a deputation of notables of Seville went 
to the Almohad sultan to give him the homage 
{bal'd) of their fellow-citizens, led by the KSdl 
Aba Bakr b al- c Arabi, who died at Fas on the 
way back (cf above, 1 362^) c Abd al-MuYnm 

appointed governor of the town the Almohad 
Yusuf b SulaimSn and m 5151 (1156), at the request 
of the inhabitants, his own son, Abu Yai^ub Yasuf 
The latter kept this post till he succeeded his 
father ip 558 (1163) 

Under his reign Seville became the headquaiters 
of the Almohad forces in Soain Abu Ya c kilb staved 


there from 568 (1172) to 571 (1175), anc ^ on ^ 1S 
depaiture left as governor his brothei, Abu Ish 5 k 
Ibrahim, with the general Muhammad b Yusuf 
b. Wanudln and the admiral c Abd Allah b Pjami c 
It was also in Seville that Abu Ya c kub made his 
preparations in 580 (1184) foi the Santarem 

(Shantarin) expedition in which he met his death. 
Ills son, Abu Yusuf Ya c kub al-Mansur (580 — 595 = 
1 184 — 1199), who succeeded him, brought back the 
Almohad army to Seville and returned to Morocco, 
leaving the Hafsid chief Abu Yusuf as governoi of 
Seville Summoned by the latter he leturned to 
Seville in 586 (1190) to retake Shilb (Silves) fiom 
the Christians, who had taken it by foice of arms. 
After the brilliant victory of Alai cos (Arabic al- Ark, 
cf above, 1 205a) won on Sha'ban 8, 591 (July 19, 
1 1 95 ), over Alfonso Vlll of Castile, the Sultan 
made a long stay in Seville, and it was dunng 
this petiod that he impnsoned the famous Cordovan 
philosophei, Ibn Rushd (Avenocs) lie did not 
return to Morocco till 594 (1198), a yeai before 
his death 

In the couise of the reigns of these two Sultans 
Seville livalled the glones of the most flourishing 
periods of the c Abbadid dynasty. It had at this 
date more inhabitants than Cordova The Almohad 
sovetcigns and the gieat digmtanes of the court 
built palaces there, and the numbei of mosques, 
baths, caravanseiais and maikcts inci eased consi- 
detabl) It was in the reign of Abu Ya c kub that 
the new gieat mosque was built on the site which 
the piescnt cathedral was latei to occupy in the 
xv d‘ centuiy I he Rawd al-Ku tat (ed Pornberg, 
P I 3^) gives 567 (1172) as the date of building 
this djami c , the anonymous clnoniclc entitled 
al-Hulal al-Afawshiya (cd Tunis, p 126) 572 
(1176/1177) According to Ibn Abi Zar c , it only 
took eleven months to build, which seems impro- 
bable Ihe same authoi mentions the building at 
Seville in the same year of a bridge over the 
Guadalqmvii, of two katba\, o( ramparts and moats, 
of quays along the liver and an aqueduct Nothing 
now suivives of the great Almohad mosque 
of Seville but the tahn (now Patio de lot 
A^/d///w tt couit of theoiange tiecs”), with the 
gate known as tt Puerta del Perdon”, and most notable 
of all the celeb 1 at cd minaiet, called G iralda 
(because a statue of Faith which surmounts it 
Mums” [Spanish yi/ar] at the least wind) This 
tower, as a whole less successful than its twin 
sisters, the towei of Hassan in Ribat al-Fath (Rabat) 
and that of the Damp al-Kutubi)in at Marrakush, 
built at the same time, has a base 43 feet square 
It is built of buck, its walls, about seven feet 
thick, are pierced by numerous windows with Arab 
and Visigothic capitals. The lantern-tower wduch 
rose from the platfoim of the tower has been 
replaced by a campanile, the total piescnt height 
is ovei 300 feet 

In 609 (1212) al-Mansur’s successor, the Almohad 
Muhammad al-Nasn, collected under the walls of 
Seville the great aimy which was to leconquer 
the part of al-Andalus then in the hands of the 
Christians It was defeated on Safar 15 (July 16) 
of the same year at las Navas de '1 olosa and 
the Sultan and hi* forces leturned to Seville 
utterly routed & 

It was a little later, m the reign of the Almohad 
YUsuf II ol Mustansir, in 617 (1220), that the 
governor, Abu ’ 1 - C U 12 hajl built on the bank of 
the Guadalauivir a tower intended to protect the 
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royal palace (now the Alc&zar, rebuilt in the xiv* h 
:entury by Pedro the Cruel) and the river It has 
retained in a Spanish translation it,s Aiabic name 
Rurdj al-Dhahab ( a Toire del Oro’* “Tower of 
Lold”) the lowei part, which is in twelve super- 
imposed sections and is crowned with battlements, 
ind the smallest tower at its top are still standing. 

Some years latei Seville again became the head- 
luarteis of the Almohad Sultan laris al-Ma’mQn, 
ind on his departure for Morocco in 626(1228-1229) 
the town passed under the domination of the lebel 
Vluhammad b Yusuf b Hud, who ended by dnvmg 
he Almohads out of Spain Strengthened by the 
illiance which he had made with the first Nasi id 
lynasty of Gianada, Muhammad l b al-Ahmai, 
Ferdinand III laid siege to Seville in 1247 and 
ifter blockading it for sixteen months took it on 
sha c ban 1, 646 (November 19, 1248) (or four 
lays later, according to some authors) 1 he Muslim 
>opulation was spared and allowed to emigrate 
o that part of Andalusia which still lcmained 
Vluhammadan and to Africa The attempts of the 
Vlarimd Sultans of Morocco to iccaptuie the town 
rom the Christians in the years following met 
,vith no success In 674 (1275) Sultan Aba Yusuf 
VVkilb b. c Abd al-Hakk, aftei his victoiy over 
he tioops of Geneial Don Nuiio de Lara, laid 
aaste the country of Seville and Jerez (Shari T}), 
iut he had soon to abandon his siege of the 
apital On his second campaign 111 Andalusia in 676 
1278) he again came up to the walls of Seville 
ind pillaged the district of Aljarafe He continued 
hese r uds, which arc recoided in detail in the 
Hawd al-Kit/as , down to 6S4 (1285), and Don 
sancho had to seek a tiuce which lasted till 690 
1290) in the reign of Abu Yusuf’s successor, his 
,on AbU Ya c kub Yusuf In the end, aftei the 
lefeat of the Sultan of the ^ame dynasty, Abu 
1 -Hasan c All, undei the walls of Tarifa, the Muslims 
ihandoned all hope of retaking Seville 
It w'ould take too long heie to give the names 
>f all the famous Muslims who w’ere born or lived in 
Seville It is sufficient to mention the poets Ibn 
Iamdls, Ibn Ham’, and Ibn Kuzman, the tiadi- 
lonist Ibn al- c ArabT, the biogiapher Abu Bakr 
) Khair, and to lefei the leader to the sepaiate 
11 tides on them 

B 1 b 1 1 0 g t a p h y al-Idilsi, Desit ipttoti de 
EAfrtque et dt I'btpagnc^ ed and liansl Dozy 
and de Goeje, p 178 text and 215 transl , Yakut, 
Mu'djam al-BulJan , ed Wustenfeld, s v , Ibn 
< Abd al-Mun € im al-Him>ari, al-Rawd al-Mftat 
(unpubl. MSS in has and Sale, s v Ishbiliya), 
Abu ’l-bida 3 , Takunm al-Buldan , ed. Keinaud 
and de Slane, Paris 1840, p 174— 175, E 
fagnan, Kxttaih intdits t elatifs an Ma^hteb^ 
Algiers 1924, p 85, 137 and 209 , Akhbdt Madj - 
mtfa ( A/bat Machmua , ed and transl E Lafucnte 
y Alcantara), Madrid 1867, p. 16 — 18 text, 28 — 
30 transl , Ibn al- c Idhari, al-Bayan al-Mughnb , 
^1. R Dozy, transl. E. Fagnan, vol 11 , Indices, 
Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamtl , ed Tornbeig, partial 
transl by E. Fagnan (Annalei du Maghreb et 
de TEspagne , Algiers 1901), Index; al-Maria- 
kushl, ( il-Mtf&ib , ed. R. Dozy, transl E Fagnan, 
Index<$ al-MaVkari, Nafh al Tib , ed. 1 eyden 
( Analectes ), 1 99, Ibn Abl Zar c , Raved al-Kxrtas , 
Ibn Khaldun, c Jbat , ed and transl de Slane 
(. Histotre des Berblres ) (the two last for the Al- 
moravid, Almohad and Marimd periods), Dozy, 
Histotre des Musulmans d y Etpagne, vol 11., iv., 


do, Bechet ches sur /’ histone et la htteratine 
des Arabes d' Espagne 3 , Pans — Leiden 1881, 1 
53 — 57, 259 — 264, F Codera, Decadencta y 

desapat tcion de los Ahnot ai ides eti Espahn , 
Zaragoza 1899, p 24 and 284, Simonet and 
Lerchundi, Crestomatia a ra b ig o-c r p a ho l a , Gra- 
nada 1881, p 40 — 41, Madoz, Dnctonat 10 geo- 
grdfico-estadistico-histonco de Espaha , vol xn., 
Madrid 1849, p 209 — 434, Ortiz de Zdfnga, 
A tiales cclesiasttcos y seculai es de la ciudad de 
Sevilla , Sevilla 1893 sqq , vol vi , Gestoso y 
Perez, Sevilla monumental y atltshca , Sevilla 
1889 — 1892, 3 vol , Rodrigo Caro, Anhguedades 
V pttnetpado de la ilust/iuma audad dt SiVtlla , 
Sevilla 1896, 2 vol , Guichot, HiUotia de la 
ciudad de Sevilla y pueblos unpot tantes de ru 
ptovtncia , Sevilla, 7 vol , Rodngo Amador de 
los Rios, InscnpLtone r dtabes dt Sevilla , Madiul 
1875, Contieias, E^tudio deut iptivo de los me- 
nu men tos dtabes de G t a/tada, Sevilla y Cot Juba J , 
Madrid 1885, A. F Calveit, Afoot uh Remains 
in Spain , London 1906 

(E I 1 Vl-PuOV LN£AI ) 

SEZAY, a Turkish poet. Shaikh Hasan 
(Dede) Sezay Efendi was a Gieek by birth, a 
native of Kordos (the old name for Corinth), who 
spent the greatei part of his life in Adnanople. 
lie belonged to the ordei of Gulsheni theie, first 
as a disciple of the Shaikh Mchmed La c li and 
after his death as his successor \ccoiding to some 
souiccs, he was also head of a Gulsheni monasteiy 
in Constantinople. Ramadan, 1 1 5 1 (end of 1 7 38 
or beginning of 1739), is given as the date of his 
death, the only date known (This caieei His tomb 
is in a detkdh which bears his name. 

We still possess several of Se/ay’s woiks His 
Diwiin is of a mystical and allegoneal nature and 
is remarkable for the be luty of its language, so 
that Ottoman critics sometimes actually desci.be 
him as the Ilafiz of Tuikish literature lliere is a 
MS of the Diwiin in the Vienna Ilofbibliothck 
and in the Gibb collection (see Gibb, A IJtstoiy 
of Ottoman Poetry , 11 xxii below), and it has 
been printed at Constantinople It begins with a 
series of kawda' s, on the woiks of the different 
kinds of the mystic path, the IVasf-i Athdi -1 
Atwdt-i 7 'atikat Then come 333 ghazaE s, a few 
taUimis , tusdis , tubofV s and other shorter pieces 
including a chronogiam on T T shshaki Sadih Efendi 
(d 1094=1683) Among other works by Sezay, 
his MeUubat and his commentary on a ghazal of 
al-Misri aie mentioned There aie commentanes 
on some of Sezay ’s ghazaT s, including some of 
quite modem date Among Sezay’s pupils are 
mentioned Mehmed Hasib Bey, the author of a 
poem called Guldien-t hln ar , wdiich deals with the 
silstle of Gulsheni, and the Tuikish poet Mahwi 
Efendi and Mchmed Fakri Kuml, who tianslated 
the Afenazil al-Sliii in of al-Ansau into Tuikish 
Sezay is also the nrme of a modern Turkish 
n o ye 1 1 s t , cf H orn , Gesth ich te der tut ktschcn 
Iwuierne, I eip/ig 1902, p 43 sq. 

Bibliography Brusalf Mehmed Tahir, 
c Othnidnll M idelhflen^ Constantinople 1333, p 
84 sq , Sami, Kdnius al-A^lam^ p 2562; Mu c allim 
Nadji, Esdmi , Constantinople 1308, p 164, v. 
Hammer, Geschuhte der ostnamschen Dichtkunst , 
iv, Pest 1838, p 257 — 260, Flugel, Die aiabt - 
st hen , per vse hen nnd tut ktschen Handscjkriften 
Jet haisu hch-konighchcn Ilofbibltothek m Wteti , 
1 665, N° 714* (Walther BjOrkman) 
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SFAX (Sfakes or Shakes), a town in Tu- 
nisia, on the eastein coast to the noith of the 
Gulf of Gabes on the site of the ancient Taparura. 
Built on a flat piece of ground the native town, 
beside which the European quarter has grown up, 
is of an unusually lcgulai plan It is quite rectan- 
gular in shape (600 by 400 yaids) and its stieets 
are at right angles to one another In the centre 
is the Great Mosque built about 275 (849), rebuilt 
at the end of the tenth centuiy and several times 
since lestored The first wall built m the Aghlabid 
period was of clay and bricks. Parts that decayed 
were repaited in stone Al-Bakii describes it as 
built of stone and bucks It was ftequently lepaned 
either by punces or by the gifts of pious indivi- 
duals This wall was Hanked by square towers 
and, accoiding to ul-lidjani (beginning of the xupk 
century), it was a double one Several itbat defended 
the adjoining coast. 

Duung the anarchy that followed the Ilildlt in- 
vasion, Sfa\ was from 1095 to 1099 the capital 
of a little independent principality protected by 
the Arabs In 1148 it was taken by Rogei of 
Sicily c Abd al-Mu J min retook it in 1159 By then 
it had, however, lost much of its formei splendour 
The Arabs had almost entnely dcstioyed the 
plantations around the town Before the invasion, 
Sfax had indeed been of a remaikable economic 
importance It was one of the principal centres 
for the cultivation of the olive Muslim and Christian 
ships expoited the oil, particularly to Italy. In the 
tenth century the Pisans established a funJuk here 
Sfax was also noted for its manufacture of cloth, 
which w r as fulled by the processes used in Alexandria 
but with moie peifection Fishing was also an 
important source of income 

Sfax in 1881 was one of the few centres of 
resistance to the french occupation A squadron 
came to bombaid it Since then it has begun to 
enjoy a new prospeuty It is a town of 75,000 
inhabitants which exports sponges collected in the 
Gulf of Gabes and is surrounded by a double 
gndle of gardens and olive groves The latter, 
planted accoiding to methods impioved during 
the xixth centuiy, covei a depth of about 30 miles 
B ih h 0 v 1 a p hy al-Bakri, text, Algieis 191 1 , 
p 19, transl de Slane, Algiers 1913, p 46 — 47, 
al-ldnsl, ed Dozy and de Goeje, p lo7,tiansl 
p 125 — 126, Kitab al-Itfilnai , transl Fagnan, 
p. 13 , al-Tid)am,AV//tf, MS Bibl Umvcis , Algiers, 

f 38,53, 7 A ' , 1852,11 127—137, Ilm c Ailhan, 
Bay an , cd Do/y, 1 308, 31 1, transl Fagnan, 

1 445, 45 *, Ibn al-Atjur, Kamil , cd Tornbcig, 
x. 10, 19, transl f agnan {Annates), p 470 — 471, 
Ibn Khaldun, Histone des Be/bbes , 1 205, 
216, transl 11 22, 38, Ibn Makdisjh, Nuzhat , 
P 55 i 7 2 — 75 •> al-Wazir, IJulal Stindasiya , p 136 , 
N Fuciani, Insutptions , in Rev Africaine , 
1890, p 68 sqq , 1891, p 238, E Mcicier, ib ^ 
1890, p. 248 sqq , G. Margais, Ai abes en Beiberie , 
p 124 — 125, C A Nallino, Venezia e Sfax net 
Secolo X VII I\ in Centenano 1 o di M A mart , 
1. 306 sqq (G MARQA1S) 

SHABAK, a leligious c ommunity of Kur- 
dish origin in the wilayet of Mawsil English statis- 
tics estimate the number of Shabaks at 10,000, the 
Muslims give them the nickname a c wadj (“turbu- 
lent”, a disloyal”) The Shabak live in the villages 
in the Smdjar district ( c All-rash, Yangidja, Khazna, 
TallSra etc.). They are lelated to their neighbours, 
the Yazidis, most of whose assemblies and places 


of pilgrimage they attend. O11 the othei hand, if 
we may rely on Father Anastase, they show a 
particular devotion to c AlI whom they call c Ali- 
rastj (ias/i in Kui dish = “black”) Another state- 
ment connects them with the extremist ShiSs, the 
Ahl-i Haklj (cf the art Svu-iiahI) 1 he Shabak nevei 
cut their moustaches “which are proverbial in the 
country” (see Cuinet); in eating they hold them 
up with the left hand so that the food may not 
soil them As is the case with all the seciet sects, 
popular stories credit them with abominable prac- 
tices, once a year they aie said to assemble in a 
scciet cave and spend the night in feasting and 
debauchery This night is called among them, as 
among the Sarli (cf the art sari iya), lailat al-kafdia 

The Sarli who claim to belong to the Kui dish 
tube of Kaka 3 i are also found in the wilayet of Mawsil 
on the lower course of the Gieat Zab (villages of 
lell-Laban, Basatliya, Kabaili, Kharab al-Sultana) 
and in the district of c Asha'ir-i Sab c a '1 heir present 
chief, daha Koshak (KoCak ? ), lives in Wardak 
There are Sail! in Persia in the border distncts 
The sacied book of the Sarlls is said to be in 
Persian Their name is explained as dir at li 
(’ l-dj anna tu) “Paiadise has been acquned by me” 
for the Shaikhs of the Saili are said to sell them 
places in Paiadise at 25 madjidiyas the ell ( dhaV ). 
The Saili permit divorce and polygamy Their 
Shaikhs also nevei cut their moustiches arfd giow 
enormous beaids The lailat al-kafdia among the 
Sdrli is accompanied by agapes {aklat al-muhibbati) 
for which every mairicd man kills a cock Ihe 
Shaikh blesses these offerings which are dressed 
with wheat or lice and proclaims a blessing on 
cveiy child conceived that night The candles arc 
then extinguished and an indescribable otgy ensues 
ihe Sarli of bather Anastase evidently correspond 
to the Khot us-Kudnin (“cock-killers”) and Cnagh - 
Kusjuin (“candle-extinguishers”) of othei travellers 

Kithei Anastase mentions a thud scciet sect in 
tii e same region the Baqjoran, they are Kuidsand 
call themselves “Allah!” (Ali-allahi*) They live 
in the villages of c ()mar-kan, Toprakh-ziy.Trat, 
dell-Ya c kub, BashpTta etc "1 here are also a few 
in Pcisia near the dui lush frontier ihe Badjdi an 
venerate particulaily the prophet {imam J ) Ismahl 
Dining the month of Muhairam i^a ditir'a) they 
lament the death of Husain and collect provisions 
which on the ninth diy (of the month*) arc distri- 
buted under the name of diadidja When the chict 
visits a community of the faithful each man offers 
hnn seven fresh eggs, the Shaikh cuts each into 
seven pieces and places them m a jar Ihose 
piesent dunk wine r l he Shaikh pronounces a 
prayei, oifering the eggs to Isma c U as anexpiatoiy 
sacrifice {kui ban) No one can eat them without 
forthwith confessing his sms 

Attention may be called to the links connecting 
these Kuidish sects with one anothei and with Peisia, 
their devotion to the Slii c I Imams ( L AlI, Husain, 
Ismail), the rites resembling the communion, the 
syncretist tendencies The Shabak seem to lie a 
link between the Yazidis and the extremist Shi c is 
finally we may mention that a document coming 
from Ahl-i Hakk circles and found in Khurasan 
by W. Ivanov mentions Malak-Ta 5 us, the great saint 
of the Yazidis 

As to the “night of kafsha'\ Father Anastase 
explains this woid from the Arabic root meaning 
“to seize” (*) Perhaps w» have simply to deal with 
the Persian kaf$p alluding to some part said to 
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be played by the shoe m the corn sc of the cere- 
mony For shashska we may recall the name lailat 
al-mc? shush which al-Shabushti gives to the alleged 
nocturnal feast and 01 gy of the Nestorian nuns, cf 
Hoffmann, Auszuge au s sy use hen Akten persischet 
Mai tyi er, 1880, p. 127 

Bibliography V. Cuinet, La Turqute 
d'Asie , Paris 1891, 11. 767, 778, 81 1, 815, 
Father Anastase in al-Machi iq^ Banut 1899, 11 
395? 73 2 ? 1902, v. 577 — 582, the statements of 
people not membeis of the sects in question 
are, of course, to be taken with caution V. 
Mmoisky, Notes stir la sec/e <les Ahlt-Hakk , 
Paris 1922, p 69, I eague of Nations, Question 
de la frontieic entre la Turqute et Tl/ak [C 
400. M 147 1925 Vll], p 34, 38, 51. 

(V. Minorsky) 

SHA<BAN, n a m e of the eighth month of 
the lunar year In classical hadith it has already 
its place after Radjab Mudar In British India it 
has the name of Shab-i bat at (see beneath), the 
Atchehnese call it Kanduti bit and among the 
Tigre tribes it is called Maddagin , 1 e who fol- 
lows upon Radjab. 

In early Arabia the month of Shaban (the name 
may mean “interval”) seems to have coriespondcd, 
as to its significance, to Ramadan According 
to the hadith Muhammad piactised supererogatory 
fasting by picfeience in ShaTian (Bukhari, Sawm , 
b 52, Muslim, S lyarn, trad 176 , '1 nmidhi, Sawm^ 
b 36) c A J isha recovered in Sha c ban the fastdays 
which were left fiom the foregoing Ramadan 
(TiimidM, Saw in ^ b 65) 

In the early-Aiabian solar yeai Sha c ban as well 
as Ramadan fell in suminei Piobably the weeks 
preceding the summer-solstice and those follow- 
ing it, had a leligious significance which gave 
use to propitntoiy rites such as fasting This 
penod had its centre m the middle of Sha c b5n, 
a day which, up to the present time, has preser- 
ved features of a New-Year’s day According to 
popular belief, in the night ptecedtng the I5 tl1 
the tree of life on whose leaves aic wnttcn the 
names of the living is shaken The names written 
on the leaves which fall down, indicate those 
who aic to die in the coming yeai In hadith it 
is said that in this night Allah descend •> to the 
lowest heaven from there lie calls the mortals 
in order to giant them foigivcness of sins (Tir 
mnjhi, Sit nan , b 39) 

Among a numbei of peoples the beginning 01 
the end of the yeai is devoted to the com me- 
mo lation of the dead This connection can 
also be obseived in the Muslim world hoi this 
leason Sha c ban beats the epithet of al-mtfazzam 
“the veneiated” In British India in the night 
of the 14^1 people say piaycrs foi the dead, distn- 
bute food among the poor, eat halwa (sweetmeats) 
and indulge in illuminations and firework. This 
night is called lailat al-barZia which is explained 
by “night of quittancy” 1 e forgiveness of sins 
In Atcheh this month is likewise devoted to 
the dead, the tombs aie cleansed, religious meals 
( kanduti , q. v ) aie given and it is the dead who 
profit from the merits of these good works The 
night of the middle of Sha c han bears a particu- 
laily sacred character as is testified by the kan- 
duris and the salat? which are called salat al- 
ii ad; a or, on account of certain eulogies, saliit 
al-tasabih During the l^st days of the month, a 
market is held in the capital. 


At Makka Radjab, not Sha c ban, is devoted to 
the dead. Here, in the night of the 14^ Sha c ban, 
religious exercises aie held, in the mosque cncles 
are formed ivhich under the direction of an imam 
recite the prayer peculiar to this night 

In Morocco on the last day of Sha c ban a 
festival is celebrated which resembles a carnival 
A description of it is to be found in L Brunot, 
La mer dans les traditions et les industries indi- 
genes a Rabat (5 t° Sale (Paris 1921), p 98 sq 

Bibliography E Littman, Die Lht en- 
narnen und Neubenennungtn der is l Monate 
in />/, vm 1918, 228 sq , Ilerklots, Qanoon-i 
Islam , C Snouck Iluigronje, The Achehnese , 1 
221 sqq , do , Mekka , 11. 76, 291, A J. Wensmck, 
At alnc New- Year ( Vet h. Ah Amst ., new ser. 
xxv, NO 2), p. 6 sq (A J Whnsinck) 
SHA C BAN al-Mai ik ai -Ashrap, a Mamluk Sul- 
tan, was chosen Sultan on Sha c ban 15, 764 (May 
30, 1363), thiough the influence of the all-poweiful 
Atabeg Yelbogha al- c Lmari when only ten years 
old. His father Husain was passed over because 
the ambitious Atabeg Yelbogha wished to rule 
himself and theiefoie piefeired the ten-year-old 
son, the giandson of Muhammad al-Nasir. His 
reign was marked b> frequent attacks by Fiankish 
fleets on Mamluk seapoits like Alexandria and 
Tupolis in Syna. for example at the beginning 
of 767 (1366) ships of Pierie de Lusignan, king 
of Cyprus, togcthei with Venetian, Genoese and 
Rhodian ships appeared befoie Alexandria which 
they plundeied, but withdrew on the appioach of 
the Egyptian tioops, carrying off. according to the 
sources, 5,000 pnsoneis The Chnstians in Egypt 
and Syria had to pay the lansom for the captive 
Muslims, and also pay for the building of a fleet 
which was to invade Cypius 1 he negotiations 
with Egypt weie not successful, as \ elbogha was 
not really anxious foi peace but was planning a 
landing on Cyprus with his fleet But tioubles at 
home pi evented his plan from developing r l he 
king of Cypius, however, took the ollensive and 
sent a fleet to Syria to take the harboui of 1 ripolis 
and the town of Aiyas in the south of Asia Minoi 
Ills fleet w ? as able to land raiding parties but had 
to withdraw before the superionty of the Muslim 
forces, as had another fiankish licet which appeared 
befoie Alexandria Peace was only concluded in 
the beginning of 772 (August, 1370) 1 he Egyp- 

tians latei exacted vengeance for these Frankish 
raids by falling upon the kingdom of Little Ar- 
menia, which w r as an ally of the king of Cyprus 
(776 — beginning of 1374), and conquering the 
towns of Aiyas, Sis and the rest of the kingdom, 
the king was biought a pnsoner to Cairo and his 
land became peimanently a Muslim possession. 

\ conspiracy broke out in 768 (1367) against 
\ elbogha, whose Mamluks could no longer stand 
his harshness and ciuelty The Mamluks wanted 
to take him prisonei, but receiwng timely warning 
he was able to escape to au island on the Nile, 
and to hold out theie, and soon afterwaids to icturn 
to Cairo and appoint Sha c ban’s brother Onuk Sultan 
Sha c ban, howevei, who was now sixteen, was forced 
by the Mamluks to put himself at then head and 
Yelbogha was forced to retne again to his island 
on the Nile. hiia c ban then succeeded m seizing the 
fleet newly built by Yelbogha, the latter had to 
leave his place of refuge and fly to Cairo There 
he was taken by the Mamluks who had in the 
meanwhile returnecl to the citadel, and soon after- 
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wards killed by a Mamlak while attempting to 
escape. YelboghS’s MamlQks now terrified the 
people and did not obey their new leader, the 
emir Esendemlr Constant fighting was the result, 
which ended by a great number of Yelbogha’s 
MamlQks being banished to Syria and interned in 
Kerak They later played an important part in 
the MamlQk Kingdom. After several changes in 
the person of the regent the emli Aktemlr al-Sahabl 
came to power, and held his position till the death 
of the SultSn. The Sultan had transitory success 
in the south of the kingdom, in Nubia. The king 
of Nubia recognised the suzerainty of the Sultan 
of Egypt But as a result of Aktemir’s cruel treatment 
of prisoners, the Nubians rebelled again and de- 
stroyed the frontier town of Asuan 

The Sultan’s idea of making a pilgrimage to 
Mekka in these troubled times was quite a mad 
one. In order to be secure against conspiracies of 
his relatives he had his brothers and cousins brought 
to Kerak and sent his regent to Upper Egypt to 
protect the frontier against the Beduins. but he 
had too little authority over his own Mamluks to 
be able to risk such an expedition. The avaricious 
MamlQks mutinied at c Akaba and as the Sultan 
would not yield to their demands they threatened 
him with death so that he had to flee secretly to 
Cairo, but the Mamluks had accomplices there who 
were hostile to the Sultan He was able to remain 
concealed in Cairo for a shoit time in the home 
of a smging-girl but was soon recognised and 
strangled. lie was lamented by the people as he 
had abolished burdensome taxes and in general 
treated his subjects with mildness The mam reason 
for the terrible state of the country was the in- 
subordination and ciuelty of the Mamluks who 
ill-treated and oppressed the people. 

Bibliography Ibn Iyas, ed Bulak, 1 
213 — 338 ; Weil, Gesch. der Chahfen , iv 510- 
530, where the European printed texts and the 
Oriental MSS. are given, Muir, The Mameluke 
Dynasty of Egypt , p 97 — 10 1, on Yelbogha 
see Manhal al-Safi , ed. Cairo, v. 162, fol. 
432 b — 434 a (M. Sobers heim) 

& 3 A C BAN al-maiik al-kamil, a Mamluk 
SultSn, son of al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad [q v.], 
brother of al-Malik al-Sahh Ism 3 t c il [q v ], ascended 
the throne on Rabl c II 4, 746 (Aug 4, 1345), after 
having won over during the illness of his brother 
the emirs of influence, notably his step-father, the 
Emir ArghUn al- c AIa 3 I He is said to have used 
threats as to what he would do to them if not 
elected He forced his brother’s widow to marry 
him and soon after also mained the daughter of 
another Emir and, indeed, women always played 
a great part in his life His main occupations 
were all kinds of gladiatorial contests, racing and 
cock-fighting His court was marked by great 
extravagance and the very slave-girls wore jewels 
on their dresses in his and his brother’s reigns 
Offices were sold quite openly and shamelessly, 
the Sultan invented a special tax on the appointment 
to fiefs and offices, as his biogiapher al-Safadi (see 
below) tells us An edict issued in his reign has 
been preserved in the citadel of Tripolis (Syua) and 
in a fragmentary state in Kal c at al-Hisn , by this cer- 
tain overpayments to the MamlQks resulting from 
the difference between the lunar and solar years, 
which in case of their death before the end of their 
period of service could be claimed by their heirs, 
were left to the latter (see Bibliography ). 


He had two of his brothers and two of his 
most important emlis murdered. Yelbogha al-Yah- 
yawi, governor of Damascus, ran a similar risk 
He therefore arranged with the other Syrian go vei- 
nors to send a letter to the SultSn in which he 
threatened him with deposition and leproached 
him vigorously with his wickedness Sultan Sha c b5n 
then sent an apologetic reply in which he pro- 
mised to reform but made pieparations against 
the rebels When he wanted to put to death two 
more of his bi others he was prevented by their 
mother and his step-father. Other emirs who had 
once been friendly to him but who now saw arrest 
threatening them collected their followers and other 
malcontents in the neighbourhood of Cairo until 
the Sultan in the end had only 400 horsemen at 
his disposal He took refuge with his mother m 
the citadel where he was discovered and taken 
prisonei He was murdered two days later on 
Djumada II 3, 747 (Nov 20, 1346) In his brief 
reign he had proved himself one of the most 
worthless rulers who evet sat on the throne of Egypt. 

Btbltogtaphy Weil, Geschtchte der Cha- 
lifen^ iv. 462 — 469 His biography mal-Safadf, 
Berlin Ar MSS, N° 9864, f 5i a , and al-Manhal 
al-Safi , MS Pans, Ar. 2070, f. 152a. On the 
edict see M Sobernheim in Mate/iuiix pout 
un Corpus Inscrtptionum A/ abicat «;//, byne du 
Noid, p 94 — 103, and theieon Becker, A/., 1 
97 — 9 % w ho interprets the inscription somewhat 
differently, also al-Maknzi, Kilt tat , 11. 217,10 
from below, on the new taxation on fiefs 
see lbn Iyas, 1 184, and Manhal , loc cit. 

(M Sobrknhfim) 

SHABANKARA, name of a Kurdish tribe 
and their country Ibn al-Athir has ShawQn- 
kara, Marco Polo Soncara Accoidmg to Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi, the realm of Shabankara is bounded 
by Fats, Kirman and the Persian Gulf Nowadays 
it forms part of Faisistan, modern maps show a 
village of the name of Sljabankaia on 30° N Lat 
and 51 0 E Long Mustawfi says that the capital was 
the stronghold of Ig , other localities of the province, 
which was divided into six districts, were Zarkan 
(near Ig), Istabanan (or Istabanat), Burk, TQruni, 
Khaira, Nairiz, Kuim, RQniz, Lai and Darabdjird. 
As for particulars and identifications it suffices to 
refei to the notes of G le Strange on his trans- 
lation of Mustawfi’s Nuzhat al-Kulub (G M. S , 
XXIII/11. 138/139), for Darabdjird cf. also the 
article (above, 1 960) and P. Schwarz, Iran tm Mittel- 
alter , 11 92 etc ) As for the climate, ShabankSra 
is reckoned among the warm countries ( garmsh ), 
but it encloses also regions of a moderate tempe- 
rature ( hawa-i tmftadil ). The products of Shaban- 
kaia consist chiefly in com, cotton, dates, (diy) 
grapes and other fruits, at DarQbdjird mineral 
salt is found Among the most feitile districts are 
those of ZarkQn and of Burk. The revenues (hukuk-t 
diwani) during the Seldjul^ rule amounted to moie 
than 2,000,000 dinars, but at the time Mustawfi 
wrote (+ 740= 1340) they only came to 266,100 
dinars The country abounded in strong places, 
e. g Ig, IstahbanSn (destroyed by the Atabeg 
Cawull, rebuilt later on), Burk. At the time of 
Mustawfi, the fortifications of DarSb^jird were 
ruined, but the mountain-pass of Tang-i Ranba, 
to the east of the town, had a strong castle. In 
the chapter on the Muzaffand dynasty, interca- 
lated in the manuscript of Mustawfi’s Tarikk-i 
Guzida , facsimilated by Browne (G. M. S , XIV/i^ 
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665/666), there is also mention of the fortifications 
of Shabankara, the fertility of that country (“beau- 
tiful and cultivated like the garden of Iram”), its 
mills, bazars, etc. 

The Shabankara tribe were Kurds, m Ibn al- 
Balkhl’s time (early sixth [twelfth] century) there 
were five subdivisions of them, viz. the Isma c Ili, 
the R am 5ni, the Karzuwl, the Mas c Udi and 
the Shakanl. They were herdsmen, but also 
intrepid warriors, who more than once, in the 
course of history, became a power to be reckoned 
with. Their chiefs boasted descent from Arda§hlr, 
the first Sasanian, or even from the legendary 
king MinUihhr. Leaving aside the exploits of the 
Shabankara m SSsanian times (as e. g. the fact 
that Yazdedjird III is said to have taken refuge 
among them at the time of the Muslim invasion), 
the history of the Shabankara begins at the epoch 
of the decline of Bfiyid powei. 

The Ismahlls were regaided as the most noble 
in descent, their chiefs are said to descend from 
Minufcihr and to have held in Sasanian times the 
function of Ispahbads The first time, so far as we 
know, this tribe came into collision with a great 
Muslim power was m the days of the Ghaznawid 
Ma&'Ud (421/1030 — 431/1040), whose geneial TSsh 
tarrSsh drove them from the environs of Isfahan, 
so they were compelled to remove southward But 
now they came within the sphere of Buyid influence. 
The Buyids not suffering their piesence, they had 
to migrate once more, until they settled in the 
Darabdjird district lbn al-Balkhl gives the history 
of their ruling family at some length It may be 
sufficient to state that in the course of the quarrels 
which arose among the kinsmen one of them, 
Salk b. Muhammad b. Yahya, called to his aid the 
mighty Fadluya of the Ramanls, at the time Ibn 
Balkhi wrote, Salk’s son HasHya was the ruler 01 
the Isma c llls, but his kinsmen contested his su- 
premacy. 

The Karzuwl Shabankara, taking advantage of 
the decline of the power of the Buyids, obtained 
Kazerun but were driven out of it by Cawull 
when he made his expedition in Fars. The Mas c udis 
also came to some powei m the days of Fadluya, 
the Karzuwl chief Abu Sa c d had also served under 
that Raman! ruler. For some time the Mas c udis 
possessed FlrUzSbad and part of ShSpui Khura, 
but they were no match for the Karzuwls, whose 
chief, AbU Sa c d, defeated and put to death Ami- 
rQya, the Mas'udI prince. When, later on, Cawull 
ruled Fars, he installed Amlruya’s son Vishtasf 
as ruler of Firuzabad. The ShakSnls, rapacious 
mountaineers of the coastland, present no historical 
interest They also were subdued by Cawull. 

Historically the most important tribe is the 
Ramanls, to whom belonged Fadluya (Ibn al-Alhir, 
x 48, calls him FadlUn), the mightiest Amir of 
the ShabankSra. This man, the son of a certain 
C A 1 I b. al-Hasan b. Aiyub, who was the chief of 
his tribe, rose to the rank of Sipahsalar in the 
service of the SShib c Adil, the wazlr of the BUyid 
ruler of Fars. Even before this time the Buyids 
had been troubled by the Shabankara. The Ta^rikhrt 
Guzida (ed Browne, p. 432) mentions an insur- 
rection of a certain Isma c il of Shabankara against 
the king al- c Imad li-Dln-Allah AbU KSlindjSr 
(4x6/1025 — 440/1048). This punce was succeeded 
by his eldest son Abu Nasr, who died m 447 
(1055) and left the throne t*> his younger brother 
AbU Mansur, the royal master of the §ahib c Adil. 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV , 


Abu Mansur put to death this wazlr, whereupon 
FadlUya rose m rebellion. He succeeded in capturing 
the king himself and his mother, the Saiyida 
KhurasOya. AbU MansUr was confined m a strong- 
hold near Shiraz, where he was murdered m 448 
(1056); the Saiyida was, by order of Fadluya, 
suffocated in a bath. The ShabankSra chief, now 
ruler of Fars, soon came into collision with the 
Seldjuk power. After fighting without success against 
Kawurd, the brother of Alp Arslan, he submitted 
to the latter, from whom he received the gover- 
norship of FSrs. Fadluya afterwards revolted, the 
stronghold of Khurshah, to which he had betaken 
himself, was besieged and taken by the great 
NizSm al-Mulk, and FadlUya, after many vicis- 
situdes, captured and executed (464/1071). Such 
is m substance the account of lbn al-Balkhl, a 
younger contemporary, Ibn al-Athli represents these 
events somewhat diffeiently (x. 48/49, the Kurd 
Fadlun, who, according to Ibn al-Athfr, ix. 289, 
held part of Adharbaidjan and raided the Khazais 
m 421/1030, cannot, of course, be identified with 
the Shabankara chief). With the Fadluya-affair is 
connected without any doubt, the expedition of Alp 
Arslan to Shabankara of the year 458/1066, men- 
tioned by al-Rawandl, Rabat al-$udur (G. M. S., 
New Ser , vol 11), p. 1x8. 

The Shabankara weie to be for many years 
a nuisance to the countries of KirmSn and Fars. 
In 492 (1099), suppoited by the prince ofKirman, 
Iran-Shah b. Kawurd, they defeated the Amir Unar, 
who was wall of F 5 rs from the part of the Sultan 
Barkiyaruk About these times the stiuggles of the 
Atabeg Cawull with the ShabSnkSia begin. This 
prince, Fakhi al-Dln Cawull, who died in the year 
510/1x16 (the Tcirlkh-i Guzida wrongly places his 
death under the rule of Mas c ild b. Muhammad 
b Malik-shah), governed Fars on behalf of the 
Seldjuk ruler of c Irak, Muhammad b. Malik-shSh. - 
The Shabankara Amir al-Hasan b. al-Mubariz 
Khusraw refused to pay homage, thereupon Cawull 
attacked him suddenly Khusraw had a narrow 
escape, being saved by the help of his brother FadlU. 
Now Cawull subdued Fas 5 and Djahram in F 5 rs; 
thereupon he besieged for some time the strong- 
hold where Khusiaw had taken refuge, but per- 
ceiving that the siege would be a long and hard 
one he came to terms with the Shabankara chief. 
Later Khusraw accompanied the Atabeg on his 
expedition to KirmSn, the king of which had 
sheltered the prince of DarSbdjird, IsmS'fl. In this 
connection Ibn al-Athlr mentions the fact that 
Cswuli requested the king of Kirman to hand over 
some Shabankara forces who had taken refuge to him. 

After these events the ShabankSra seem to have 
kept quiet during the rule of Muhammad b. Malik- 
shah, but new troubles arose when under the 
following king, Mahmud b. Muhammad (51 1 / 
1 1 17 — 5 2 5/1 1 31), the wazfr Nasir b. c AlI al- 
Darkazln! began to llltreat these tribes also. 
This caused an insurrection during which the 
ShabankSra wrought great damage. For the time 
up to the Kirman affair there may be noted the 
following data: In the service of the SalghSrf 
Atabeg Sunkur, the Kurd Muhammad AbU Tahir, 
who afterwards became the first independent sove- 
reign of the Greatei; Lur dynasty (he died 5 5 5/ 1 160), 
made himself meritorious tiy a victory on the chiefs 
( hukkam ) of ShabankSra. In 564/1x68 the Shaban- 
kara sheltered Zang! b. DaklS, who was expelled 
from Ffiis by the ruler of Klpizistan. 
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We now enter on the most glorious period of 
Shabankara history, which, however, lasted only 
a few years. The Shabankara chief Kutb al-Dln 
MubSriz and his brother Ni/ain al-Dln Mahmud, 
Amirs of Ig, availed themselves of the disturbances 
which arose m Kirman after the extinction of the 
ruling SeldjuV dynasty of that country. They 
responded to the call of the viazlr Nasih al-Dln, 
who sollicited their aid against the Ghuzz. Con- 
trary to the intention of the wazlr, but assisted by 
the citizens, they occupied before giving battle 
to the Ghuzz the capital Bardaslr and so secured 
the dominion of Kirman (597 = 1200/1201) The 
two Amirs now defeated the Ghuzz, but the strained 
relations between these rulers of Tg and the Atabeg 
of Fars compelled them to retuin to their realm 
after having appointed as their n<?tb one of the 
nobles of Kirman. Thereupon the Ghuzz appeared 
once more to repeat their ravages. One of the 
Kirm&ni Amirs, Hurmuz Tadj al-Dln Shahan-shah, 
concluded a treaty with_ them. Nizam al-Dln 
marched against him from Ig , in the battle which 
ensued Hurmuz fell and Ins Turkish allies were 
routed. Shoitly after, NizSm al-Dln enteied Bardaslr 
again. He made himself, howevei, by his debau- 
chery and his rapacity odious to such a degree 
that a plot was laid against him. In the night 
the conspirators took him prisoner with his sons 
(600=1203/1204). They intended thereby to 
compel the commandeis of Mubanz’s garrisons to 
surrender. These commanders, howevei, remained 
in their strongholds and the latter had to be besieged. 
In the meanwhile a new actor made his appeaiance 
on the political stage viz c Adjam Shah b Malik 
Dinar, a protege of the Kh w anzm-shah [q v ]. 
c Adjam Shah had concluded an alliance with the 
Ghuzz who assisted him in his attempts to secure 
the realm of Kirman. In short, the course of events 
was as follows. The prisoner Nizam al*Din was 
sent to the Atabeg of Fars, but if c Adjam Shah 
expected to remain m the quiet possession of 
Kirman, he was disillusioned by a polite message 
from the Atabeg, Sa c d b. Zangi, to the effect that 
Sa c d was sending his geneial c Izz al-Dln Fadlun 
to accelerate the reduction of the garrisons men- 
tioned above (600). The troops of Fais duly arrived 
and deliveied Kirman definitively from the Shaban- 
kara An expedition which Mubariz undertook in 
revenge had no results except bringing about once 
more sore devastations 

In 658 (1260) Hulagu destroyed Ig and killed the 
Shab&nkara Amir MuzafTar Muhammad , afterwards, 
m the year 694/1295 we find Shabankara among 
the countries which, according to the treaty between 
Baidu Khan and Ghazan Khan, fell to the lot of 
GhSzan For the year 712/1312 mention is made 
of an insurrection of the Sh abankara against the 
authority of UldjaitU Khan It was repressed by 
Sharaf al-Din Muzaffai, who later became the first 
historically important member of the Muzaffai id 
dynasty. It was the princes of that house who 
definitely put an end to the power of the Sha- 
bankSra. In the year 755 or 756 (1354 or 1355) 
the last ShabankSra ruler, the Malik Ardashlr, 
refused to obey the orders of the Muzaffarid Mu- 
bariz al-Dln. The latter sent his son Mahmud with 
an army to chastise the Kurdish prince. Mahmud 
subdued the country and obliged Ardashir to fly. 
From this time onwards ShabSnkSia forms a part 
of the Muzaffarid empire; incidentally, m the year 
765 (1363/1364), we hear of a hakim of Shaban- 


kara on behalf of the Muzaffarid kings (G M. S , 
XIV/i. 698). After the time of this dynasty mention 
is found of Shabankara as one of the fiefs ( kit c ) 
held by Baisonghui Bahadur (Dawlat-ghah, Tadh - 
kit a , ed. Browne, p. 35 0 * 
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AL- SHA'BI, AbU c Amr c Amir b. SharahIi b. 
c Amr al-Sha c bI, traditiomst, was one of the 
many South- Arabians who gained piominence m 
the eaily days of Islam He was descended fiom 
the clan Sha c b, which is a branch of the large 
tribe of Hamdan, and was born in al-Kufa, where 
his father SharahIi was one of the foremost of the 
hurt a 01 Kur ? an readers. There is a great diver- 
gence in the dates assigned as the year of his birth, 
but we may assume that the date which he him- 
self gives is approximately correct. He stated that 
he was born in the year of the battle of Dj alula 3 , 
which took place m the year 19/640, but, accoid- 
mg to another statement, his mother was one of 
the captives made after that battle, so that the 
year 20 given by othei authorities may be more 
accurate. He himself tells us that when al-IIadjdjadj 
came as governor to al-Kufa in the yeai 75 he 
had him called to enquire from him about the 
conditions of the city and finding him well-informed 
he made him spokesman ( c arif ) of the tribesmen 
of Ilamdan and settled a salary upon him. He 
kept m favour with al-Hadjdj^dj till the time of 
the rebellion of c Abd al-Rahman b. al*A&h c ath (in 
81/700) when several of the chief kurrlL of the 
city came to him telling him that he, as the fore- 
most of their class in the city, ought to take part 
m the rising and finally persuaded him to join 
them He actually went so far as to address the 
opposing armies and 'overwhelm al-Hadjdjadj with 
reproaches. The latter when informed about it said 
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“Do not be surprised at this Sha c bl, the villain, 
if God grant me that I get hold of him, I shall make 
this world narrower for him than a camel’s hide”. 

Soon after, the army of Ibn al-Ash^th was 
defeated (in 83 a. H.) at Dair al-Djamadjim and 
il-Sha c b! to preserve his life went into hiding. 
When he learned that al-Iladjdjadj had granted an 
amnesty to all who joined the army of Kutaiba b. 
Muslim, which was being raised to be sent to 
Khurasan, he obtained thiough a friend a donkey 
and provisions and went to Farghana Here he 
remained unknown but was able to get into favour 
with Kutaiba who employed him as secretary. From 
one of his letters al-Hadjdj2dj guessed that it was 
al-Sha c bl who was the composer and commanded 
Kutaiba to send him back to him without delay. 
Al-Sha c bi had been for a long time on fnendly 
terms with lbn AbT Muslim, the chamberlain 01 
al-Hadjdjadj, and the latter had probably spoken 
m his favour before al-Sha c bi ai rived before the 
governor lbn Abl Muslim and other friends advised 
al-Sha c b! what excuses to make, but when he came 
before al-Hadjdjadj he silently enduied the many 
reproaches of ill-rewarded favours which he made 
and then admitted his guilt and stupidity. Al- 
Hadjdjadj, who must have valued his learning 
perhaps more than his position among his tribes- 
men, readily forgave him. 

His reputation must have leached the caliph 
Abd al-Malik for he sent to al-Hadjdjadj to send 
al-Sha c bI to him and he spent the next few yeais 
at the court in Damascus It is difficult to credit 
the account of the three years till the death of 
c Abd al-Malik as, on the authouty of al-Sha c bl 
himself, we are told that he was employed on two 
very important missions, one to the Gieek emperor 
to Constantinople and the other to the caliph’s 
brother c Abd al- c Aziz who was governor of Egypt. 
The Hist mission related by al-Sha'bl himself was 
remarkable on account of the fact that the emperor 
tried to make the caliph suspicious against his 
ambassador, in which he was not successful on 
account of the straightforwardness of al-Sha c bi The 
mission to Egypt was of the most honourable 
chaiacter, the caliph recommending the ambassador 
m flattering terms to his brother. The favour of 
the caliph did not confine itself to the person of 
al-Sha c bi, but we are told that thuty other members 
of his family Vere with him and all received salaues. 
Aftei being present at the caliph’s death-bed he 
appears to have gone after the decease of c Abd 
al-Malik back to al-Kufa and died there a short 
time before the death of al-IIasan al-Basrl, who 
died in 110/728 Heie again the dates given by 
various authors differ veiy much, every year from 
103 to no is mentioned, the latter being probably 
the right one. 

As regards his personal appearance, al-Sha c bl 
was a slim, little man and he himself attributed it 
to having been born a twin. His mental qualities 
must have been great, and in contrast with other 
theologians he had a sense of humour. The 
celebrated traditiomst al-A c ma§h was asked why he 
did not go to hear traditions from al-§ha c bi > he 
replied: “Because as soon as he sees me coming he 
makes fun of me and says* Does this look like 
a man of learning? He looks just like a weaver* ””. 
But Ibr5hlm al-Nakha c I received him with honour. 

Al-Sha c bl is said to have stated that he had 
heard traditions from more# that Companions 

and the general judgment of critics is very favour- 


able as regards his trustworthiness Among his 
many pupils was the great lawyer Abtl Hanifa 
whose oldest authority he was, and it is not sur- 
prising that his authority is cited no less than 37 
times m the Kitab at- Khar ad; of Abu Yusuf, the 
chief pupil of AbH Hanifa. The passages in which 
he is cited in the canonical books of traditions 
are too numerous to be counted. Though he himself 
did not claim to be a lawyer it was the custom of 
lawyeis m al-Kufa to go to him for advice. He 
himself said. “I am not a faklh , but I deliver 
those principles which have been handed down 
to me and they judge in accordance with them.” 
He was a strong opponent of judging by analogy 
( redy ) and examples are quoted by several of his 
biographers of his refutations of the principles of 
analogy. It is, however, not only in traditions 
that he handed down information; we owe to 
him a gieat amount of our knowledge of the his- 
tory of the time of the Umaiyads, a glance into 
the index of the annals of al-Tabarl will suffice to 
confirm this. He himself said that he could recite 
poetry for a month and not exhaust the store of 
his knowledge in this branch of learning. He did not 
compose any books — the time had not yet 
come — , and he is stated to have said that he had 
never put a single line in black and white but 
related all from memory. This can only apply 
to the transmission of knowledge, as we have 
fiom him himself the admission that he acted as 
secretary to Kutaiba. 
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principal sources for his biogiaphy are* Kitab 
al-Aghani , Index, al-Tabaii, ed. de Goeje, Index, 
Ibn al-Kaisaranl, J 2 j,aiK baitia 't-Ktdjat, Haida- 
rabad 1323, p. 377; al-Sam c anI, Ansab, ed. 
Margoliouth in G.M S , 1912, fol. 334 recto, 
Ibn al-Kaisaranl, Homonyma s ed. Leiden 1865, 
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lbn Hadjar, Tahdhib , Haidarabad 1328, v 65-69, 
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SHABlB b. Yazid b. Nu c aim al-Shaibani, a 
Kharidji leader. He belonged to the region 
of al-Mawsil, to which his family had migrated 
from the oasis of al-Lasaf m the Kafa desert, and 
was born in Dhu ’1-IIidjdja 25 (Sept /Oct 646) 
or 26 (Sept /Oct. 647). In the beginning of 76 
(695) he joined Salih b. Musarrah, the leader of 
the Kharidjls in Dara between Naslbln and Mardln 
and when the latter was slam on 17th JDjumada I 
(2 Sept. 695) in battle against the troops of al- 
Hadjdjadj [q. v.] under al-H5nth b. c Umaira al- 
Ilamdani at the village of al-Mudabbadj between 
al-Mawsil and al- c Irak, Sljablb assumed command 
and with the little body that survived fought his 
way through to the bolder country belonging to 
al-Mawsil. Dunng the whole of the war with the 
government troops he showed himself a master of 
gueirilla warfare. He never remained long on the 
same spot but continually changed his place of 
abode and was on good terms with the Christian 
inhabitants of the country. He was therefore easily 
able to find shelter for his force which was al- 
ways very small, although the statements of the 
Arab historians regarding the smallness of the 
number of his followers in contrast to the strong 
bodies of government troops seem somewhat ex- 
aggerated, and he was always well informed re- 
garding the enemy’s movements. After his defeat 
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of the c Anaza and the Banu Shaiban, he took his 
mother who lived on the slope of Mount Satidama 
near Mawsil and went faither south. Sufyan b. 
Abi ’l- c Aliya al-Khath c ami was defeated at Kha- 
nikin and Sawia b Abdjar (al-Hun) al-Tamimi 
at al-NahrawSn, whereupon al-Hadjdjadj at once 
collected a new army and put al-Djazl b. Sa c ld 
al-Kindi in command The latter showed the greatest 
caution in following up his dangerous enemy, was 
always on his guaid and leady for battle, and 
entrenched himself at night An attack made by 
Shablb failed. Al-Hadjdjadj who wanted a speedy 
end to the long struggle, then appointed Sa c id b. 
al-Mudj 5 lid al-Hamdani and ordeied him to attack 
at once, but he was killed His successoi Suwaid 
b. c Abd al-Rahman al-Sa c di could do nothing and 
suddenly Shablb appeared before Kufa on the 
same day as al-Hadjdjadj returned from a journey 
to Basra. In the night Shablb even enteied the 
town and knocked at the gate of the citadel with 
a mighty blow from his mace, but on the following 
morning he had disappeared again. Al-Hadjdjadj 
then sent a body of cavalry under Zahr b Kais 
al-Dju c fI against him, Zahr was however defeated 
at al-Sailahun and when Za J ida b. Kudama, who 
succeeded him had fallen at Rudhbar, Shablb 
threatened the town of al-Mada^in A new aimy 
was at once equipped and the command given 
to c Abd al-Rahman b Muhammad b al-A§h c ath 
al-Kindi [q. v.] who pursued the same cautious 
tactics as al-Djazl. As he did not succeed in 
gaming a decision, al-Hadjdjadj became impatient 
and leplaced him by c Othman b Katan al-Harithl, 
who was defeated and killed in Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 
76 (March 696) on the river Hawlaya While 
Shablb was spending the next three months in the 
mountains, al-Hadjdjadj again collected a strong 
army the command of which was given to c Attab 
b Warka 3 al-Riyahi In the meanwhile al-Mada J in 
fell to Shablb without a blow being struck Soon 
afterwards he attacked the tioops sent against 
him at Suk Hakama near Knfa. c Attab was killed 
and Shablb was once more victorious He there- 
fore again threatened Kufa, al-Hadjdjadj, however, 
had already appealed to the caliph for help. 4,000 
men under Sufyan b. al-Abrad al-Kalbi soon arnved 
and theie was again a battle at Kufa, in which 
Shablb had the worst of it and had to take to 
flight to save himself. Aftei an indecisive fight at 
al-Anbar he went to Pjukha, 1. e. the region of al- 
Nahrawan, did not stay long there but went to 
Kirman When the Syrians pursuing him ap- 
proached he went to meet them , crossed the 
Dudjaii into al-Ahwaz to attack Sufyan but was 
forced to retreat after a desperate struggle and 
was drowned while crossing the river (probably 
at the end of 77 = spring of 697). Shablb’s ap- 
peaiance was in keeping with his almost legendary 
exploits. He was very tall and is said to have 
possessed extraordinary physical strength 
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SHABWA. a town in South Arabia, 6 hours 
lourney fiom al-Sifal in the Wadi Djerdan and 2 
days’ jouiney (in Ibn al-Mudjawir 9 parasangs) S.W. 
of al- c Abr, about 3850 feet above sea-level. The town 
is mentioned as early as the Hadiamut dedicatory 
mscuption Osiander 29 6 (TOUt^ jmjin), Pliny 
{Nat. Hist vi 28, 154, xn 14, 52) knows it by 
the name of Sabota as the capital of Hadramut 
Accoiding to him it was built on a high hill and 
had 60 temples within its walls According to the 
authorities from whom C. Landberg got his infor- 
mation about Shahwa, the old town is actually on 
a hill called Karn, the only elevation in the wide 
plain, close to the modern settlement Ruins on a 
gieat scale still exist on the top of the hill, enclosed 
by a wall; large buildings with columns and statues 
are still standing Glasei also describes Shabwa as the 
centre of many ruins between Baihan and Shibam. 

Al-BakrI alone among the Arab geographers 
describes Shabwa as the first town in Hadramut, 
the others tiansfer it to the region between Baihan 
and Hadiamut so that they do not include it in 
the latter A. Spienger (p. 306) suggested that 
this limitation of the geographical conception of 
Hadramut was a natural result of the Himyarite 
conquest. Shabwa indeed is actually described as 
a Ilimyar town. Al-Hamdani says that the people 
of Shabwa left the town during the war between 
Madhhidj and Him>ar and settled in Hadiamut. 
The new settlement was called Shibam after them, 
originally Shibah , a mini was put in place of the 
ha Accoiding to L. Hirsch this town is 6 days’ 
east of the ancient Shabwa. D H. Muller in the 
critical notes to his edition of al-Hamdani (p. 89) 
has however descnbed the connection of Shibam 
and Shabwa as sheer imagination on the pait of 
South Arabian scholars. In any case there is evidence 
for Shibwa as a second pronounciation alongside 
of Shabwa That the latter is older may well be 
deduced from Pliny’s Sabota. 

In ancient times Shabwa was the centre of the 
frankincense trade and of the trade between Egypt 
and India, which brought to Rome via Ghaz/a 
(Gaza) the laiest products of Arabia and China. 
Shabwa is still connected by thiee caiavan loutes 
with the north One leads from Nadjran via c Elaib, 
al-Setima, Ruwaik, Safii, c Irk Musabbah to Shabwa, 
a second from Nadjian via Khabb, the Djawf M2rib, 
Trk Dukhaim to Shabwa and the third via M 5 nb, 
Wadi Harib, al-Ayadim, Djaww el-Kudaif to Shabwa. 
The town however no longer plays an important 
part in commerce and is only of importance for 
its salt trade. Even m al-Hamdani’s time Shabwa 
was famous for its salt deposits. The salt-hill called 
Ilaid el-Meleh, is two hours west of Shabwa and 
is still being worked, the diggings are open and 
still confined to the foot of the hill so that theie 
is salt heie for centuries still. 

The ancient ruins of the city have given rise to 
many legends Al-Makrlzi says that theie is the tomb 
of a giant in Shabwa, whose bone from knee to foot 
measured 13 ells Yakut (iv. 184) mentions that the 
tomb of the prophet Salih [q v] — which others say 
is in Mekka — is here and that the footprints of 
the Prophet’s she-camel were to be seen theie. As, 
according to C Landberg {Arabtca v. 248) Shabwa 
has nothing to do with the Sahwa visited by von 
Wiede — the latter is identified with a Sahwa 
in a valley a considerable distance from Shabwa — 
this tomb cannot be identical with the Himyar tomb 
described by von Wrede (p. 245). Yakut (111 257) 
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besides knows a castle on mount Raima (now the 
Djebel Rema) in Yemen also called Shabwa. 
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SHADD (01 Raht al-Mihzam), „ligature”, 
„knot”, „girt which is bound”, this is the most 
impoitant rite in the initiation ceremony practised 
since at least the twelfth century a d. in the guilds 
of artisans ( hirfa , cf. sinf) as well as in certain 
mystical congregations (cf. jtarIka) At his initiation 
before the body of initiates, the candidate ( mash - 
dud ) if he is a Muslim, takes part if required in 
the recitation # of the fatiha , the 7 salTim' s, the 
na shed id in honom of the Prophet, the latter pie- 
ceded by his taking a preliminary oath. Then 
comes the diadd , the novice bends down and is 
„bound” by the initiator ( nakib , diadd ), cither on the 
body, the head, ort he shouldei (cf the Tuikish 
mmiatuie in Islam , vi 1 71), with a knotof material, 
a shawl of silk or wool ( mihzam\ a cloth hand- 
kerchief ( futa , inandll , ghaiba , zunnar ), or a simple 
piece of string ( maftul ) Seveial successive twists, 
knots or turns are made in the cord, usually 4 
(sometimes 3,7 or 8), prayers aie recited at each 
twist invoking some patron saint* when theie are 
four of them, the prayer is in honour of the madidud \ 
Gabnel, Muhammad, c Ali and Salman, in this case, 
two supplementary knots aie added (called gharsa , 
dtakla ) m honour of Hasan and Husain. 

The shadd is characteristic of the solemn initi- 
ation c ala bisat Allah , ft maidan c Ali , bayn al 
fityan , it binds the initiate, whether he be Muslim, 
Christian or Jew to the corporation as a body, as 
the c ahd al-fehirka of the mystics binds one to 
the whole brotherhood, on* the other hand, the 
takhawi , called „pact without a knot” is a private 


pact of brotherhood binding to a single individual 
only by a kind of foster-brotherhood (cf c akd 
al-yad wa ' l-iktida or talkln , for the novice mystic). 

After the diadd , the initiate is sometimes pai- 
tially shaved (forelock, moustache or beard), then 
he puts on a special dress (Jtbas , sarawtl) in the 
old guilds , khtrka on the shoulders and tadj 
\kulah or kurmus , according to Bakll as early as 
570 (1174) or takiya'] on the head, in the con- 
gregations The initiate’s solemn pledge is then 
taken Qahd , bay c a , mubayeda , mithak al-ikha ), cer- 
tain esoteric instruction on his new duties is given 
him with permission to make use of it (td/aza) 
He then takes his place with this brethren on 
the carpet of initiation ( bisat , sadfd/ada ), for the 
traditional meal (iamlih wallmd) 

During the last forty years this rite has begun to 
disappear with the gradual disappearance of the old 
guilds. Some congregations {Rtfcdiya and Baktashiya\ 
howevei, have still preseived the solemn dadd. 

Thornmg was the fiist to study and classify 
methodically the esoteric manuscripts relating to 
the guilds, or kutub al-futuwwa , which describe 
this ritual (they are a kind of catechism of initi- 
ation, like the masonic handbooks, compiled in 
vulgar Arabic with some Persian terms dastur 
„by your leave”,/?/, kdr ), the earliest manuscript 
is dated 844 (1440) but the text is of the xindi 
century , an inscription found by van Berchem in 
Egypt alludes to them as eaily as 77 1 (1369); 
the Caliph Nasir (d 622/1225) is remembered 
for having based his attempt at an order of 
chivalry {hbas al-futuwwd) on the rite of diadd ’, 
which is found even earlier m 578 (1182) among 
the Nubmvlya of Damascus, and in 535 (1140) 
in a guild of thieves of Baghdad (cf also Ibn al- 
DjawzI, Tablis Iblis , ed. Cairo 1340, p. 42 1 ). 

Its origins are still more remote, if we remember 
the significance from the fourth century A H 
among the mystics of the words already mentioned 
bisat , futa , and especially futuwzva [q v ], this 
„kmghtly honour” which no threat nor piayer 
could turn from regarding their oaths (like Satan 
damned foi his fidelity to the monotheistic pact, 
which he had taken, according to Halladj, Tawastn , 
vi. 20 — 25, Abu Talib al-Makki, Rut al-Kulub , 
Cairo 1310, 11., p 82, 1, 8 -9, Ahmad Ghazall quoted 
in Ibn Djawzi, Hussar, Leiden MS., cod. Warn. 
998, f 1 1 7 a sqq ) The appropriation to the diadd of 
Kurban, vn. 1 7 1 and xlvm. 10 seems to be more 
modern But certain elements of the ntual itself 
are ancient, probably of extremist Shi c a origin. 
It is not by chance that the sect of the Nusanis 
who practice initiation as reformed by Khasibl 
and TabaranI in the fourth century A. H., already 
credits Salman with the same qualities as initiator 
as do the guild catechisms describing the diadd , 
besides the oath of secrecy and the light to initiate 
non-Muslim monotheists point to the Karmatians. 
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SHADDAD, BanU. The BanU Shaddad, of whom 
there is little record, ruled over Arran from 
340 — 468 — 951/952 — 1075/1067 when most of the 
country was conquered and annexed by Malik-Shah 
Members of the family continued, however, to 
hold governorships in various districts, such as 
Gandja and Ani, which they purchased from the 
Seldjuks, at any rate down to the end of the 
vi th /xuth century They were probably Kurds. The 
principal towns included in Arran were Nakhfcuwan, 
Gandja, Tiflis, Damirkapu and KarabSgh. The in- 
habitants were called j£S or Lesghians. 

In 337/948 the Musafarid ruler of Adharbaidjan, 
the Sallar Marzuban Muhammad, was captured 
before the gates of Raiy, whereupon that country 
was thrown into confusion and any chief who 
had a following set himself up as independent 
governor of some town or district. Among these 
was a certain Muhammad b. Shaddad b Kartu, 
who, having first made himself master of Dabil 
by 340/951, became practical ruler of Adharbaidjan, 
which he apparently held intact until 344/955 
when his power began to decline, and in 360/970 
his son succeeded only to the piovince of Arian 
There was about this time a ruler of Gandja 
named Fadlon who was possibly a brothei of 
Muhammad b. Shaddad. The son of Muhammad 
b. Shaddad b KartH was Abu ’1-Hasan c Ali b Dja c far 
Lashkarl, who reigned for eight years and was 
succeeded by his brother Marzuban, who after a 
reign of seven yeais was killed by another brother 
named Fadl b. Muhammad while out hunting. 
Fadl, by his good government, made himself 
loved of the people, and among his memorable 
acts was the building of a vast bridge across the 
river Araxes. He died in 422/1031 after a reign 
of 47 years and was succeeded by his son Abu 
’1-Fath Musa, who, after a reign of three years, 
was succeeded by his son Abu ’1-Hasan c All b 
Musa Lashkarl, who reigned down to his death 
in 440/1048 This Abu ’1-Hasan was one of the 
patrons of the poet Katran [q v ] in Gandja. He was 
succeeded by his son Nushirwan, who, dying three 
months later, was succeeded by Abu ’l-Aswar 
Shawir b. al-Fadl, of whom more is known than 
of the other membeis of this dynasty, for he is 
mentioned more than once by KabOs in his 
Kabus-ndma , and Ibn al-Athlr tells us that he 
swore allegiance to Tughril when the latter visited 
Gandja in 446/1054 after his conquest of Tabriz 
Abu ’1-AswOr died in 459/1067 and was suc- 
ceeded by his son al-Fadl II Mmucihr. KabOs 
(op. at.) writing in 468/1075 refers to Fadlun b. 
Abu ’1-Aswar in the past tense, and it would ap- 
pear that with the death of this Fadlun and the 
annexation of ArrSn by Malik Shah the in- 
dependence of the Banu Shaddad came to an end, 
and from this point it is very difficult to follow 
the history of the family. This FadlOn was pre- 
sumably the patron of this name so often ad- 
dressed by Katran, and is also the subject of 
several anecdotes in the Kabus-ndma. He ap- 
parently ruled over Gandja, AnI and Tovin. 

According to Khamkoff (Bull. Acad. Petr , 1849, 
vi 195), al-Fadl II Minu6ihr had two sons, Fadlnn, 
who was Amir of Gandja when that city was 
captured by Malik-Shah in 481/1088, and Abu 
’1-Aswar II Shawir, who was Amir of Ani when 
that city was captured by King David the Restorer 
in 518/1124. This Abu ’1-Asw5r II Shawir had a 


son Mahmud, who had a son Kai-SultSn, of 
whom we know from an inscription found m 
Am bearing the date 595 (1198), where he 
calls himself Kai-Sult5n b. Mahmud b. Shawir b. 
Minufcihr al-Shaddadi. 

Rulers of thf housl of the BanU ShaddAd. 

1. Muhammad b. Shaddad, A. H. 340 In Gandja 
Fadlun I, 

2. Abu ’1-Hasan c Ali b. Dja'far Lashkarl, A. H. 
360—368, 

3. Maizuban, A. H. 368 — 375 , 

4. al-Fadl b. Muhammad, A h. 375 — 422, 

5. Abu ’1-Fath Musa, A H. 422 — 425; 

6. Abu ’1-Hasan c Ali b Musa Lashkail, A. H. 
425—440; 

7. Nusjjirwan b. c Ali b Musa, A H. 440, 

8. Abu ’1-Aswar Shawir b. al-Fadl b. Muhammad, 
A. H. 440— 459, 

9. al-Fadl Mmutihr b Shawir, Fadltln II of 
Gandja; 

10 Abu ’1-Muzaffar, Fadlun III of Gandja, 

II. Abu ’1-Aswar Shawir b. Mmucihr of Ani, d 
a. 11. 468 ; 

12 Abu ’1-Fath Dja c far b c All b Musa of Alan, 
d. A. H 470, 

13. Mahmud b ShUwir b Mmucihr b. Shawir b. 
al-Fadl of Am, 

14. Kai-Sultan b. Mahmud b. Shawir of Ani, 
still alive in a. 11 595. 
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(E. Denison Ross) 

at-SHADHILI, Abu ’l-Hasan c AlI b. c Abd 
AliAh b. c Abd al-Djabbar at -SharIf al-Zar- 
wIlI, a celebrated mystic, founder of the Muslim 
religious brothcihood or tarika [q. v.] known as 
the Shadhiliya [q. v.], Mhich has itself given rise 
to some fifteen other brotherhoods like the Wa- 
f liiya , the ^ A rusty a , the Dj azul iya , the Haf- 
nawiya etc etc. 

He was born, according to some, at Ghemara 
neai Ceuta about 593 (1196/1197); others say he 
was born at Shadhila, a place near the Djabal 
Za frail in Tunisia from which he would take his 
msba of al-Shadhill In any case the ethnic al- 
Zarwili would suggest a Moroccan origin. His 
disciples attributed a nobler origin to him and 
trace his descent back to the Prophet through 
the line of al-Hasan. 

From his youth al-Shadhilf had devoted himself 
to study with such ardour that he contracted a 
serious disease of Ihe eyes; perhaps he became 
blind. Henceforth he devoted himself completely 
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to the doctiines of the mystic Sufis (cf. the ait. 
tasawwui?) In Fas he had attended the lectures 
of the adepts of the great eastern mystic Djunaid, 
paiticularly those of Muhammad b. c Ali b. Hir- 
zihim, himself a pupil of Abu Midyan Shu c aib of 
Tlemcen. But it was only under the influence of 
the Moroccan Sufi c Abd al-Sal 5 in b Mastah that 
the subject of our article went to Ifrikiya to the 
reign of Tunis to spread his doctrines. Persecuted 
for his teaching and especially for his influence 
on the people, he took refuge in Alexandria in 
Egypt where his popularity extended and in- 
creased According to some of his biographers, 
he could not leave his house without being followed 
by crowds He made many pilgi images to Mekka, 
on the last of which he died at Homaitljira while 
crossing a deseit in Upper Egypt (656 = 1258) 
His tomb, which was an object of great veneration 
and pilgrimage, is sui mounted by a dome, the 
gift of a Mamluk Sultan of Egypt (Cf. al-Batanum, 
Rihla p. 29) Silvestie de Sacy gives anothei tra- 
dition ( Chrestomathie , 11 233), accouling to which 
he is buiied in the region of Mok]ja 

Al-Shadhili led the life of a Shaikh [q. v ] Sa^ih 
or leligious man seeking tlnough a wandering life 
of meditation constant union with the divinity, 
eternal ecstacy. He taught Ins disciples the entire 
devotion of life to the service of God He 
recommended them to pray at all hours, in all 
places and in all cucumstances and the piactice 
of tatawwuf , his piofcssion of faith was the 
taivhld His immediate pupils had no Uialwa 
(a kind of hermitage), nor monastery, nor noisy 
practices nor jugglenes Among his many dis- 
ciples the most famous were in Egypt Tadj ai- 
Dln b c Ata J Allah and Abu ’l- c Abbas al-Mursi, 
in the North-west of Africa the most of the 
Muslim leligious brotherhoods claim to follow 
his teaching. 

Al-Shadhili left a number of works of which 
the majority aie hizb [q. v ], a kind of foimula of 
prayer for recitation, either regulaily 01 in case 
of need They are entitled 

I, al-Mukaddt tna al- ghazlya li ' l- djattia' a al- 
azhailya , 2 Kitab al-Ukhwa , 3. Hizb al-ban \ 
4 Ihzb al-bah 1 , 5 Hizb al-kabir , 6. Hizb at- 
tains c ala c uyun al-aulc ? , 7. Hizb al-nasr , 8 Hizb 
al-lutf , 9 Hizb al-fath , also called Hizb al - 
anwar , 10 Sal fit al-fath wa ' l-maghnb , 11 vauous 
piayeis or litanies, 12 lastly a IVafiya, a kind 
of religious chaige to his disciples 

Bibliography M Ben Cheneb, Etude sur 
les personnages mentionnes dans V I djaza du C heikh 
c Abd al-Qadir al-Iasy , N°. 339, and the Arabic 
sources cited, Paris 1907, Brockelmann, G A Z, 
1. 449, Depont and Coppolani, Les confrenes 
rchgieuses viusulmanes , Algiers 1897, p 444, 
Doutte, V Islam algenen , Algiers 1900, p 78, 
Massignon, al-IIallaj , Pans 1922, 1 424 and 

passim , Rinn, Mai abouts et Khouans , Algiers 
1884, p. 220. (A. Cour) 

SHA dH ILIYA. or Sh aimtai Iya, pronounced 
in Africa Shaduliya, Sufi sect called aftei Abu 
’ 1 -IIasan c All b c Abd Allah al-Shadhili, whose title 
is variously given as Tadj al-Dln and Taki al- 
DI11 (593-656 A.H.). For the life of this personage 
see the art al-shapiuli. 

His system. Al-Sh 5 dhill does not appear to 
have composed any large work, but many sayings, 
spells and an ode aie ascribed to him, and since 
some of the first are recorded in the work of his 


disciple’s disciple, T 5 dj al-Din al-Iskandari, com- 
posed in 694, they may be to some extent genuine 
(see the art, ai.-shaphilI) The best known of his 
productions is the Hizb al-Bahr “Incantation of 
the Sea”, which was reproduced by Ibn Battuta 
(1 41), whence the translation is copied by L. Rum 
(. Marabout * et Khouan , p. 229). Extraordinary 
powers are ascribed to it by Hadjdji Khalifa (111. 
58), and its author thought it might have pie- 
vented the fall of Baghdad, several commentaries 
on it are enumerated. Several other incantations 
and prayers aie given in the Latclif (11. 47 — 66) 
and the Mafafehir (p. 135 sqql). The latter of 
these works also contains fairly lengthy discourses, 
in some of which the stages through which the 
muild should pass are described in detail, though 
the language is, as usual in such cases, not in- 
telligible to the ordinary reader. It would appear 
fiom these that al-Shadhili’s aim was m the main 
the inculcation of the higher morality, such as is 
found in the woiks which he approved, viz. the 
Ihyl f c Ulum al-Din and the Kiit al-Kul ub , and 
indeed the five principles ( uml ) of his system are 
given as (1) fear of Allah in secret and open , 

(2) adheience to the Sunna in woids and deeds, 

(3) contempt of mankind in prosperity and ad- 
vcisity, (4) lesignation to the will of Allah m 
things great and small, (5) having recourse to 
Allah in joy and soirow 

It would seem unlikely that it was his intention 
to found an order in the sense which afterwards 
became attached to the word ( arika . He desired 
his adherents to puisue the trades and professions 
in which they were engaged, combining, if pos- 
sible, then noimal activities with acts of devotion 
Anecdotes are lecordcd of men who offered to 
abandon their employments and follow the saint, 
who urged them to continue working at the same 
Mendicancy was discouraged and even govern- 
ment subsidies for their meeting-houses were, it is 
asserted, lefused Indeed the erection of zaiuiyal s 
and similar buildings does not seem to have been 
contemplated by al-Shadhili or his successor Abu 
’l- c Aldus, who is praised by his biographer for 
never placing stone on stone Even the holding 
of high office with ample emoluments and a 
luxurious mode of living was not discouraged, 
and this doctrine, as will be seen, survived till 
recent times among adherents of the system. 

Doubtless the ultimate aim of al-Shadhili was, 
as with other Sufis, al-faeia\ and the method 
puisued was the usual one of the religious exer- 
cises called awrad and adpkar Formulae, as usual, 
were selected and their repetition a stated number 
of times enjoined Lists of these with the ritual 
appei taming to them are given in the Mafakhir 
(p 125, 126) The shaikh, indeed, is said to have 
adapted his lecommendations to the needs of each 
murid and to have given each permission to 
follow some other shaikh, if he found his methods 
more effective The use of such formulae, however, 
is not easily separated from the supposed acquisi- 
tion of mnaculous powers, which aie described in 
the MafaVnr ( loc citl). “The least of then (the 
Shadhilis’) messengeis are blindness, cuppling and 
desolation”, but there was some doubt whether 
they weie justified in sending them on their 
enemies 

Apart from their mysterious knowledge the 
leaders of the system claimed to be strictly or- 
thodox, and, indeed, when a revelation which one 
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of the adherents received conflicted with a sunna longed to the community. Since Niebuhr’s time 
he was told to reject the former in favour of the the place has seriously diminished in importance, 
latter. In spite of this some of al-Shadhill’s asser- being now tf a dead-alive mouldering town whose 
tions incurred the censure of Ibn Taimlya, whose trade as a port for coffee and hides has been 
supporters m this matter m their turn incurred killed” (G. Wyman Bury, Arabia Infeltx , 1915, 
the censure of the historian al-Yafi c I (iv. 142). p. 24) 

The three specialties which the members of the The mam seat of the ShSdhili community ap- 
sect claimed were. (1) that they are all chosen pears then to have been Africa west of Egypt, 
from the “well-guarded Tablet”, i. e. have been and chiefly Algeria and Tunisia Materials for the 
predestined from all eternity to belong to it; religious history of this region are at present 
(2) that ecstasy with them is followed by sobriety, scanty ; from a MS. called Tabakat Wad Datf- 
1. e. does not permanently incapacitate them from ulla , wntten 1805 a. d, MacMichael pioduces 
active life ; (3) that the Kutb will throughout the the following excerpt relating to a shaikh who died 
ages be one of them. a h. 1155 ( A History of the Arabs of the Sudan , 

Spread of the system. The absence at the 11. 250). 
first of religious buildings renders it difficult to “It was characteristic of him (Khogali b. c Abd 
trace the pi ogress of the community It seems al-Rahman b. Ibrahim) that he held to the Book 
clear that the first group of adherents was formed and the Law [sunna] and followed [the precepts 
m Tunis, al-Shadhili’s successor, however, Abu and example of] the Shddhalia Sayyids as to 
’l- c Abbas al-Mursi (d. 686) lived 36 years in word and deed. And he used to wear gorgeous 
Alexandria, “without once seeing the face of the raiments, such as a green robe of Basra, and 

governor or sending to him” ( Latafif , 1. 128), upon his head a red fez [tar bush], and round it 

and, as has been seen, did not lay stone on stone, as a tuiban rich muslin stuffs For footwear he 
still c Ali Pasha MubSrak (Khitat Diadida , vn. 69) wore shoes [farmuga ] , and he fumigated him- 
records the existence there of a mosque bearing self with India-wood [el ’ Ttd el htndt ], and pei- 
his name (restored 1189=1775/1776), doubtless fumed himself, and put Abyssinian civet on his 
built by his disciples, also of one called after his beard and on his clothes All this he did in 
disciple YakQt al- c ArshI (d 707) and a third called imitation of bheikh Abu el Hasan el Shddhali 
after their joint disciple Tadj al-Dln b. c Ata al- .... And it was remarked to him that the 
Iskandarl (d 709, author of the Lata J if) The Kadiria only weai cotton shuts and scanty clothes, 
first of these is called a djamf and is richly en- and he leplicd l My clothes pioclaim to the world 
dowed. There are rnawltd celebrated in honour of “We are in no need of you,” but their clothes 

the first two of these persons The Pasha states say “We are in need of you”’, 

that the mosques are chiefly fiequented by Ma- The same notice contains the names of some 
ghrebines, he mentions a mosque belonging to the important members of the order; the shaikh’s 
order in Cairo, which, however, is in ruins It is conduct, as will be seen, agrees exactly with the 
probable that the adherents of al-ShadhiU were at anecdotes lecorded in the Late? if, and the same 
all times to be found chiefly to the West of Egypt, is the case with what is told m the next paragraph 
but H H. Jessup (Fifty-three Years in Syria , 11 “It was also characteristic of him that he never 
537) asserts that they were in his time numerous rose up to salute any of the great ones of the 
in Syria and advocated the reading of the Old and earth, neither the AWLAD ’agib, the rulers of his 
New Testaments and fraternisation with Christians country, nor the kings of ga’ab, noi any of the 
In 1892 a lady adherent, “from Koraun in the nobility, excepting only two men, the successor 
Bukaa, North of Mt Hermon”, set out on a [Khalifa] of Sheikh Idris and the successor of 
preaching tour in Syria, she advocated reform Sheikh Sughayerun” 

and an upright life and insisted that all, Mus- In the nineteenth centuiy the order received 
lims, Christians and Jews, are brothers She pieached considerable extension through the efforts of one 
in the mosques in Damascus, Hasbeia, Sidon, Tyre “Si Maisum” Muhammad b Muhammad b. Ahmad, 
and other cities, rebuking the sins of the people born about 1820 among the Gharib, a tribe lo- 

It would seem certain that religious toleration of cated halfway between Bogar and Miliana, whose 
this sort by no means coincided with the views biography is given in detail by A. Joly in the 
of the founder of the order Revue Af icaine, 1906, 1907. After studying under 

It was reported by C Niebuhr (Reisebescht . certain provincial teachers he went to Mazouma, 
nach Arabien , 1 439; PVench transl., 1 350) that the centre of Muslim studies in Algeria. Having 
in Mokha in S Arabia Shaikh al-Shadhill was re- acquired what was to be learned there, he went 

garded as the patron saint of the place and, in- back to the Gharib among whom he founded 

deed, the originator of coffee-drinking, and S de two mosques, 111 one of which he taught the 
Sacy afterwards ( Chrcst . Arabe , 11 274) produced Kurban and Fikh, in the other Grammar and Logic, 
from the D^ihan-numa a passage relating how Having associated with members of diffeient 01 deis, 
al-Sh 5 dhilI came to Arabia m 656, and the series he hovered between the Madanfya and the Sha- 
of miracles which led to the production of coffee dhiliya, m i860 he visited the shrine of c Abd al- 
becoming the staple industry of Mokha It is more Rahman al-Tha c alib! near Algiers, and this saint 
probable that the patron of Mokha is a later having been a Shadhill, Si Maisum became at- 
member of the sect, c Ali b c Umar al-Kurashl tracted to their doctrine, a member of the ordei 
(whose verses are cited m the Mafakhir , p 7), a advised him to join it and visit the Shaikh of 
disciple (and probably cousin) of Nasir al-Dln the order, Adda, at Djabal al-Luh in Walad Lakreud. 

Muhammad b. c Abd al-Da^im b. al-Mailak (d. There he stayed for a time, after which he returned 

797), head of the order m his time (Ritter, Erd - to the Gharib. By special providence he had been 
kunde , Arabien , 11. 572). It is not clear from spared the preliminary trials imposed on other 
Niebuhr’s account how far the people of Mokha aspirants, and instead of starting his career in the 
in his time observed the Shadhill ritual or be- order as a mukaddant\ he was elevated shortly 
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after joining to the dignity of Shaikh, About 1865 
he founded a zawiya at Bogari and divided his 
time between the Gharlb and Bogari, to the latter 
of which he ultimately withdrew. In 1866 owing 
to the death of Adda he became Shaikh of the 
Shadhiliya in Central Algeria, though at first he 
had to contest it with Adda’s son. He was offered 
the headship of a government madrasa at Algiers, 
but declined This invitation, however, brought 
him the acquaintance of Euiopean officials, whose 
lespect he enjoyed till his death in 1883. By 
this time his sphere of influence had extended over 
the greater part of the Tell Oianais and the 
whole of Western Algeria Places where he had 
khulafl f were Mustaghanem, Mascara, Relizane, 
Nedroma, Oran, Tlemcen. After his death some 
of these khalafa? made themselves independent 
and the unity of control which he had established 
came to an end. 

Statistics for the end of the last century are 
given by Depont and Coppolani (p. 454), whence 
it appears that the number of adheients in Algieis 
and Constantine did not leach 15,000, with 11 
zawiya’s. The communities which split off from 
the Shadhiliya are theie given as 13 in number, 
and among these the Shaikhlya, Taiblya and Dei- 
kawlya aie said to be the most numcious 

Although when the community started there 
appears to have been little in the way of or- 
ganisation contemplated and the connection be- 
tween adherents was loose, it is evident that in 
course of time the noirnal organisation of a tarlka 
was introduced 

Liteiature of the Order It is noticed that 
neithei Sfifidhili himself nor his successor Abu 
VAbbas al-Murs! published any treatises, wheie- 
as his disciple Yakut al- c Arshi seems to have 
composed Manakib , and their joint disciple Tadj 
al-Din al-lskandarl was the authoi of seveial 
works, of which two, Lata? if al-Mtnan , dealing 
with the first two heads of the sect, and Miftah 
al-Falah tva-Misbah al-Arwah , are punted on 
the margin of the Latcdif al-Mman of al-Sha c ran! 
(Cairo 1321) The former of these is the main 
source of our knowledge of al-ShadhilTs career 
A biogiaphy of al-Shadhill which cannot have 
been much later was the Durrat al-Asrat of 
Muhammad b. al-Kasim al-IIimyaii b. al-Sabbagh, 
which is exempted in the Mafakhtr Anothei 
biography called al-Kazaakib al-Zahira , by Abu 
’1-Fadl c Abd al-Kadir b Mu c aizil (d 894), was 
excerpted by Haneberg (Z D.M G , vn. 14 sqq ) 
The general account of the system called al- 
Mafakhtr al^ Aliya fi 'l-Ma^athir al- Sha dh iliya 
(printed Cairo 1314) by I bn ly5d is later than 
al-Suyflti For doctune this woik refeis to two 
Risala called respectively al-U$ul and a l- U mm aha t 
by Sldi Zarruk (Shihab al-Din Ahmad al-F5sl, 
d 896) Haneberg, loc. cit , mentions the Sha- 
dhill poet c Ali b. Wafa 3 (d 807) and his father 
Muhammad Wafa 3 , author of ceitam mystical works, 
and a a diwan, of which the odes bieathe for the 
gi eater part the spirit of joyous devotion to Allah, 
without disturbing admixture” A poem called 
Hal al-Suluk by the Nasir al-Din who has al- 
ready been mentioned is noticed by Hadjdji Khalifa 
A Shadhili writer, Dawud b. c Umar b Ibrahim 
of Alexandria (d. 733), is mentioned by al-SuyUti 
in Bughyat al-Wtfat , p. 246 

The chief European literature has been noticed 
above. ( 0 . S. Margoliouth) 


SHABJAR al-DURR is famous as the only 
woman to sit on the throne of Egypt in the 
Muslim period. She was the favourite slave of 
Malik al-Salih AiyUb [q. v.] who had her sent to 
his cousin al-Malik al-Nasir Da 3 ud m 620 (1223) 
during his imprisonment After she had born a 
son named Khalil, she became Sul^Sna with the 
title Umm Khalil (mother of Khalil). Khalil died 
when about 6 years old. When Aiyfib died in 
Mansura in 647 (1249) duung the war with 
Louis IX of France, she concealed his death and 
had his son al-Malik ai-Mu c azzam Tflran Shah 
brought back from Mesopotamia. Sultan Aiyub’s 
death was not announced till his son’s arrival. 
In place of being grateful to her for her help 
TuiSn Shah tieated her shamefully. Since he had 
come of age he had not lived for any considerable 
period at a time in Egypt and he could not come 
to terms with the Mamlflks, as he was in- 
capable of serious work in those difficult times 
and led an extravagant life with his own Mamluks 
whom he had brought from Mesopotamia He 
particularly brought down the wrath of Shad jar 
al-Durr on himself by demanding fiom her an 
account of Aiyub’s wealth, which she said she had 
spent for the war against the Flanks. The general 
discontent led to a conspiracy against Turan Shah 
as a result of which he was killed at the beginning 
of 648 (1250) The followers of Shadjar al-Dun 
had such confidence in her wisdom and ability 
that they put the government in her hands. She 
accepted their choice and on coins and edicts 
called herself al-Mu c tasimiya (vassal of the Caliph 
al-Mu c tasim in Baghdad), al-Salihiya (the slave of 
Salih Aiyub), Umm Khalil (from her deceased son), 
Tsmat al-Dunya wa ’1-Din (preservation of the 
world and of religion, 1 e with the soveieign 
title), Malikat al-Muslimin (queen of the Muslims) 
The Emir Aibak with whom she was already 
closely associated was appointed her Atabeg (com- 
mander in-chief) While she was recognised in 
Egypt, the Syuan Emirs declined to do so and 
handed o\ei Damascus to Malik al-Nasir Yllsuf II 
The Caliph took the side of the Syrians and 
ordered the Egyptian emirs to chose a Sultan 
The latter could not evade this command and in 
the same year chose the Atabeg c Izz al-Din Aibak 
who thereupon marned Shadjar al-Durr Her period 
of sole lule had lasted 80 days As the Aiyubid 
princes in Syna were not yet pacified, a scion of 
then family, Musa, a great-grandson of Kamil was 
elected Sultan along with him lie was a boy of 
six and had of course no influence at all, but his 
name appeared on coins and edicts hour years 
later he was banished and went to Constantinople 
wheie he received a fnendly welcome from the 
Emperor. 

While Aibak was almost entirely occupied with 
campaigns against the Sultan of Aleppo or rebel 
Mamluks and lived in the town of al-Salihlya 
near the Syrian frontier, his queen reigned un- 
controlled at home She had only to deal with 
the shameless giecdy MamlQks of her first husband, 
even when it was against Aibak’s interest In her 
thirst for power, she prevented the latter from 
visiting his first wife and his son and when latei 
she heard that he w r as thinking of ridding himself 
of her and seeking the hand of a Mesopotamian 
puncess of the Zangid house, she decided to an- 
ticipate him and offered her hand to the Sul{5n 
of Aleppo. It was to some extent a race between 
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the two to see which would get rid of the other 
first. By a great display of affection she managed 
to dispel Aibak’s suspicions and to entice him 
into her palace in the citadel of Cairo. There he 
was murdered in his bath (655 = 1257) by two 
Mamlflks devoted to her. When he was attacked 
and called to her for help, she is said to have 
struck him with a wooden shoe. Others say that 
she repented and vainly tiled to prevent the 
murder But she did not succeed in finding a 
Mamluk officer who would share the responsibility 
with her, all turned m disgust from the murdeiess. 
She was seized by the other party and beaten to 
death with wooden shoes by the slave women of 
Aibak’s first wife Her body was thrown into the 
castle moat and lay unbuued for days. Later it 
was placed in the little mausoleum which still 
stands in Cairo. She was the most vigorous 
woman that the Muslim period in Egypt had 
seen but she did nothing good during her leign. 

Btbhography Abu ’ 1 -Fida 3 in Recital des 
histonens des crotsades. Hist. Orientaux , vol. 1., 
passim, al-MakrlzI, AThitat , 11. 237—248, Suluk , 
transl. by Quatremere, 1 72 sqq , Weil, Ge- 
schichte dcr Chalifcn , 111 483 — 487 , iv 4 — 8 
On her tomb see M I F A O , xix hi sqq , 728 
(with some important notes on the Sultana by 
European writers in Anm. 3), 730. 

(SOBERNHEIM) 

SHAFA'A (a ), intercession, mediation, 
lie who makes the intercession is called Shaft 
a ^d SJiaf f . The word is also used in othei than 
theological language, e. g. in laying a petition 
before a king ( Lisan , s v ), in interceding for a 
debtor (Bukhari, Istikrad , bab 18) Very little is 
known of intercession in judicial procedure In the 
Hadlth it is said “He who by his intercession 
puts out of operation one of the hud lid Allah is 
putting himself in opposition to Allah” (Ibn Han- 
bal, Musnad , 11. 70, 82, cf Bukhaii, Anbtyct , 
bab 54, JIudud , bab 12) 

The word is usually found in the theological 
sense, particularly in eschatological descriptions, 
it already occurs in the Ku^ian in this use Mu- 
hammad became acquainted thiough Jewish and 
more particularly Chustian influences with the 
idea of eschatological intercession. In Job xxxm , 
2 3 -W- (the text is coirupt) the angels are men- 
tioned who intercede for man to release him from 
death In Job v. 1, there is reference to the 
saints (by whom here also angels are pro- 
bably meant) § to whom man turns in his need. 
Abraham is a mortal saint whom we find inter- 
ceding in the Old Testament (in the stoiy of 
Sodom and Gomorra) 

In the apocryphal and pscudepigraphical lite- 
rature we again find the same classes of beings 
with the same function The angels ( Test Adam , 
ix 3), the saints (2 Maccab ., xv. 14; Assumptio 
Mosis , xn. 6). In the early Christian literature 
the same idea repeatedly occurs, but here we have 
two further classes of beings, the apostles and 
the martyrs (cf Cyril of Jerusalem in Migne, 
Pat> ologia Graeca , vol xxxin , 1 1 1 5 , patriarchs, 
prophets, apostles, martyrs; cf. vol. xlvi , 850; 
lxi 581) 

In the Kur D an intercession occurs mainly in a 
negative context. The day of judgment is descubed 
as a day on which no shaf 5 c a will be accepted 
(Sura, 11. 45, 255). This is directed against Mu- 
hammad’s enemies as is evident from Sura x. 19. 


- SHAFA C A 


“they seive not Allah but what brings them 
neither ill noi good and they say these aie our 
intercessors with Allah”, cf. also Saia lxxiv. 49. 
“the intervention of those who make shafa c a will 
not avail them”. 

But the possibility of intei cession is not ab- 
solutely excluded Sura xxxix, 45 says* Say. the 
intercession belongs to Allah, etc. Passages are 
fairly numerous in which this statement is defined 
to mean that shafa c a is only possible with Allah’s 
permission. “Who should intervene*with Him, even 
with Ills permission” (Stua 11 256, cf. x 3) 

Those who receive Allah’s permission foi shafa c a 
aie explained as follows The sliafa c a is only 
for those who have an c ahd with the Merciful 
(Sura xix. 90) and xlni. 86* “They whom they 
invoke besides Allah shall not be able to mtei- 
cede except those who beai witness to the tiuth”. 
XXI, 28 is remarkable where the power of inter- 
cession is evidently credited to the angels “they 
say the Merciful has begotten offspring Nay they 

are but His honoured servants who and 

they offer not to intercede save on behalf of whom 
it pleaseth Him”. It appears that the angels are 
meant by the honouied servants. Sura xl. 7 (cf 
xln 3) is moie definite . “Those who beai the 
throne and suriound it sing the piaises of their 
Lord and believe in Him and implore forgiveness 
for those who believe (saying) “Oui Lord, who em- 
bracest all things m mercy and knowledge , bestow 
foigiveness on them that repent and follow Thy 
path and keep them from the pains of Hell”. 

Such utterances paved the way for an un- 
lestricted adoption by Islam of the principle of 
shafafa In the classical Hadlth which reflects the 
development of ideas to about 150 a 11 we al- 
ready have ample material. Shafa c a is usually 
mentioned heie in eschatological descriptions. But 
it should be noted that the Prophet even in his 
lifetime is said to have made intercession c A J ifiha 
relates that he often slipped quietly from her side 
at night to go to the cemetery of Baki c al- 
Ghaikad to beseech forgiveness of Allah foi the 
dead (Muslim, Hjana'iz^ trad 102, cf Tirmidfii, 
Djaricdiz^ bab 59). Similarly his istighfar is men- 
tioned in the salat al-d/antfiz (e g. Ibn Hanbal, 
Musnad , iv p. 170) and its efficacy explained 
(ibid , p 388). The piayer for the forgiveness of 
sins then became or remained an integral part 
of this salat (e g Abu Ishak al-ShirazI, Kitab al - 
Tanbih , ed J W. T Juynboll, p. 48) to which 
a high degree of importance was attubuted. Cf 
Muslim, trad 58 “If a community of 

Muslims, a hundred strong, perform the salat 
over a Muslim and all pray for his sins to J>e 
forgiven him, this prayer will surely be gianted”, 
and Ibn Ilanbal, iv. 79, 100, where the number 
a hundred is 1 educed to three rows (. sufuf ). 

Muhammad’s intercession at the day of judg- 
ment is described in a tradition which frequently 
occurs (e g. Bukhari, Taw hid . , bab 19, Muslim, 
/ man , trad. 322, 326 — 329, Tnmidhl, Tafsir , 
Sura xvn , trad. 19, Ibn Hanbal, 1. 4) the mam 
features of which are as follows On the day of 
judgment Allah will assemble the believeis, in 
their need they turn to Adam for his intei cession. 
He reminds them, however, that through him sin 
entered the woild and refers them to Nuh. But he 
also mentions his sins and refers them to Ibrahim. 
In this way they appeal m vain to the great 
apostles of God until c Is 5 finally advises them to 
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appeal to Muhammad for assistance. The lattei 
will gird himself and with Allah’s permission 
throw himself before Him Then he will be told 
tt anse and say, intercession is granted thee”. 
Allah will theieupon name him a definite number 
to be leleascd and when he has led these into 
Paradise, he will again throw himself before his 
Lord and the same stages will again be repeated 
several times until finally Muhammad says u O 
Lord now there are only left in hell those who, 
according to the Kui 5 an , aie to remain theie 
eternally”. 

This tradition is in its different forms the locus 
classicus foi the limitation of the power of inter- 
cession to Muhammad to the exclusion of the other 
apostles In some traditions it is numbered among 
the chausmata allotted to him (e. g. al-Bukhaii, 
sal at , bab 56) 

Muhammad’s diafa^a then is recognised by the 
idjma c \ it is based on Sura xvn. 81 “Perhaps the 
Lord shall call thee to an honouiable place”, and 
on xciu. 5 “and thy Lord shall give a rewaid 
with which thou shalt be pleased” (al-Razl’s com- 
mentary 1 351, cf eailier, Muslim, Iman , trad 
320) Muhammad is said to have been offered the 
privilege of $hafa c a by a message fiom his Loid 
as a choice, the alternative was the assurance 
that half of his community would enter paradise 
Muhammad, howcvei, preferred the right of inter- 
cession, doubtless because he thought he would 
get a considerable result fiom it (TirmidhI, Si fat 
al-Kiyama wa ’ l-RakTitk wa 'l-zvaia c , bab 13, 
Ibn Hanbal, iv 404) 

The traditions describe very vividly how the 
“people of hell” (. dyahannamyun ) are released 
from their fearful state Some have had to suffer 
compaiatively little fiom the fiames, otlieis on 
the other hand aie already in pait tinned to 
cinders. They aie sprinkled with water from the 
well of life and they arc lestored to a healthy 
condition (e g Muslim, Iman , tiad 320). 

In another class of tiaditions it is said that 
every prophet has a “supplication” ( da c wa ) and 
that Muhammad keeps his secret in order to 
intercede with Allah foi his community on the 
day of judgment (cf c g Ibn Ilanbal, 11. 313, 
Muslim, Iman , tiad 334 sqq ) 

Quite in keeping with the Christian view al- 
ready mentioned, Islam, however, was not content 
with Muhammad as the advocate. Along with him 
we find the angels, the apostles, the prophets, the 
martyrs and the saints. (Bukhari, 7 'awhTd , bab 24 , 
Ibn Hanbal, 111 94 jy., 325^, v. 43, Abu Da D ud, 
Dj_thad , bab 26, al-Tabari, Tafslr , 111 6 on Silia 
11 255, xvi. 85 on Sara xix 90, x\ix. 91 on 
Sura lxxiv 49, Abu Talib al-Makki, Kut al-Kulub^ 

1 139) 

Finally after all these classes have said their 
word, there is still Allah’s \ hafeta (Bukhari, Taw- 
hia\ bab 24, cf Sura, xxxix. 44) Muhammad’s 
pie-eminence remains inasmuch as he is the first to 
intercede for his community (Muslim, Iman , trad. 
33°, 332, Aba Da 3 ud, Kitab al-Snnna , bab 13). 

Finally the question for whom intercession is 
effective is discussed While it is generally said 
70,000 will enter paradise through the intercession 
of one man of Muhammad’s community ( t g Da- 
riml, Rikak , bab 87, cf Ilanbal, 111. 63, 469 sq ), 
the answer is already given as eaily as classical tia- 
dition that diafUa holds good for those who ascnbe 
no associate to Allah (Bukhari, Tawhtd , , bab 19. 


TirmidhI, §ifat al-Kiyama , bab 13) To this gioup 
also belong those who have committed great sins 
( A hi al-Kabcfir) “The prophet of God said My 
intercession is for the great sinneis of my com- 
munity” (AbU Da c ud, Kttab al-Sunna , bab 20, 
TirmidhI, Sifat al-Kiydma , bab 11). This view, 
however, is not shared by the Mu'tazila (cf Za- 
makhshaii, Kathdiaf on 11. 45, no shafa c a for 
the c usat). Al-R£zl deals very fully with the Mu c - 
tazill view in his commentary on the Kur J an 
(1 351 sqq , vi. 404) according to which theie is 
no such thing as shafafa, as no one is released 
from hell who is once thrown into it. For the 
denial of dhaftfa they appeal to some of the 
verses of the Kurban already quoted above. 

Bibliography Besides the works quoted 
in the text cf Ghazall, al-Dtirra al-fakhira , 
ed and transl. by Gautier (Geneva, Basle and 
Lyons 1878), text p. 66, transl. p. 56, M. 
Wolff, Mohammedantsche Eschatologie , p. 100 
sqq , R. Leszynski, Mohammedantsche Tiadi - 
tiotien aba das letzte Gaiclit , Diss. Heidelberg, 
1909, p 50 sqq , , cf. also Goldziher, Muhamme- 
damsche Studicn , 11. 308 r qq ; Ibn Hazm, Kitab 
al-Iasl ji I- Mila l wa ’ l-Ahwa 3 wa ’ l-Nihal , 
Cairo 1317 — 1321, iv. 63 sqq , Dictionary of 
the technical Terms , ed. Nassau Lees and 
Sprenger, Calcutta 1862, p 762 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

al-SHAFAK (a.), also al-Subh and al-Farjr, 
dawn and twilight, which are of special 
importance in the Muslim world and in Muslim 
astronomy because they settle two of the principal 
times for prayei Al-Blittm gives an excellent 
description of the phenomena in the Mas c Odic 
Kanun (Mak 8, bab 13). In the morning a long 
thin column of light appeals first, which is more 
01 less inclined to the horizon according to the 
latitude of the place This is called the false dawn 
al-Subh al-Kadhio 01 al-Fadj) al-Kadhtb or from 
its shape Dhanab al-Sirhan „wolfs tail” also „dog’s, 
01 gazelle’s tail” This is followed by the tiue 
dawn al-Subh al-Sadtf first as a faint white light 
which gradually extends in the foim of a crescent 
along the houzon, it marks the time for the 
beginning of the fifth 01 morning prayer. Next 
comes the red dawn The same phenomena occur 
in the evening but in the reverse order That the 
Dhanab al-Snhan is not so frequently noticed in 
the evening as in the morning is, according to 
Muslim scholars , due to the fact that in the 
evening people are going to rest while in the 
morning they are beginning work, Redhouse has 
definitely shown that first false dawn coi responds 
to the zodiacal light, he also shows that it 
is mentioned as early as Korean, 11. 183, 1 e 
about 630 A d. and m al-Djawharl’s dictionary 
and elsewhere. It was there foie noticed earlier 
in the east than in the w r est Numerous Persian 
veises deal w r ith the dawn and twilight (cf. Red- 
house, op at ) He also gives the Peisian and 
Tuikish names. 

Shafi c Is, Malikis and Hanbalis all agree that 
the end of the thud and beginning of the time 
of the fourth prayer occurs at the moment when 
the red shimmei al- Shafak al-Ahmar disappears, 
while Abu Hanlfa relies on the white one His 
pupils Aba Yasuf and Muhammad al-Shaibanl 
follow other schools. 

Various Arab astronomers have pointed out 
how much the depression D of the sun in which 
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the above phenomena appear depend on the at- 
mospheric conditions (fog, etc ), the presence of 
moonlight, or the sharpness of the eyesight. 
Different scholars give theiefore varying values 
for D which lie between 16 0 and 20°. According 
to Sibt al-Maridinl (1423 — 1494/1495) the general 
opinion m his time was that for al-Shafak D = I7°, 
for al-Subh D=I9°. AbH ‘All al-Hasan al-Marra- 
kushi (d. c. 1262) had taken 16 0 and 20° and 
said that dawn lasts longer than twilight. The 
time between sunrise and sunset 1. e. between the 
two times at which the depression of the sun is 
e. g 1 8° depends on the inclination of the sun’s 
path to the horizon. The Muslims took a parti- 
cular interest in calculating the day on which 
dawn and twilight coincided. For places in the 
latitude of 48° for example, this happens when 
the sun is at the beginning of Cancer. The „argu- 
ments” (htssa) of Shafak and Facljr are the chords 
of the ecliptic between the Western or Eastern 
horizon and Shafak or Fadjr 

Astronomical calculations for the beginning of 
the dawn from Ibn Yunus (d. 1009) and Abu 
c All al-Marrakushi are given by C. Schoy in the 
Naturwissenschafthche Wochenschnft 

To explain the varying phenomena in the dawn 
it is assumed by Kutb al-Dln al-ShlrazI and simi- 
larly by others that the earth is surrounded by a 
ball of vapour which contains earthy and watery 
parts These are thicker in the lowci strata than 
in the upper Around the veil of vapour is a ball 
of pure air. The sun’s rays throw a shadow into 
these balls from the earth. The parts lying outside 
the shadow reflect the light and seem to shine; 
the observations result from this more or less 
accurately 

On the planes of the astrolabe and on certain 
forms of quadrant and clepsydras lines are drawn 
which are used to fix the time of morning and 
evening prayer, on the other hand such lines are 
not found on the univeisal plane nor on the 
Zark 5 ll plane 

That we so frequently find among composers 
of astronomical works the Muwakkit of mosques, 
time-keepers and summoners to piayer such as 
Djamal al-Din al-Maridinl, Sibt al-Maridinl b al- 
ghatir (13 7 5/ 1 376) etc. is explained by the fact 
that it was the duty of these officials to calculate 
the hours of prayer exactly and make the neces- 
sary observations 

Bibliography : J W Redhouse, On the 
natural phenomenon known m the East by the 
name Sub-hi-kazib , in JR A S , 1878, x. 344-354, 
do , Identification of the v Ialse Dawn ” oj the 
Muslim with the „ Zodiacal Light ” of the Euro- 
peans, ibid , 1880, xx. 327 — 334, L. Am Sedillot, 
Sur les instruments astronomiques des Arabes . 
Memoires pres par divers savants a I Acad Roy 
des Inscriptions, Ser 1, 1844, 1 92 sqq , C Schoy, 
Geschichthch-astronomische Studien uber die 
Dammerung in Naturwiss Wochenschnft, 1915, 
xxx. 209 — 214, E. Wiedemann, Uber al-Subh 
al-kadib ( die false he Datnmerung mlsl , 1912, 111 
195); do., Erschemungen bet der Damme? ung 
und bet Sonnenfins terms sen nach arabtschen Quel- 
len in Archiv fur Gesch. der Medtztn, 1 923, 
xv. 43 — 52 (contains full references to the Ara- 
bic literature on the subject), E. W and J. 
Frank, Die Gebetszeiten ttn Islam in 
Erlg., I 926, lviii., p. 1 — 32. 

(E. Wiedemann) 


al-§H5FI c I, al-Imam AbU c Abd AllXh Mu- 
hammad b. IdrIs, the foundei of the §hafi c i 
school oflaw. A great mass of legend has grown 
up around his life and it is difficult to sift out 
the really historical matter The chronology in 
particular offers great difficulties The early sources 
are very scanty. Al-Mas c udi (d. 345) is the fust 
historian to mention him. The only authentic do- 
cuments are the Waljf grant of his two houses m 
Mecca of Safar 203 (Aug 818, Umm, vi. 179 = 
Kern m M. SOS As, 1904, p 55), his will of 
Sha'ban 203 (Feb. 819, Umm, iv 48 = Kern in 
M S. O. S., As., 1904, p. 59) and the Wakf grant 
of his house in Fustat ( Umm , 111. 281) which 
although the names and the dates are omitted is 
undoubtedly by al-Shafi c i himself His later bio- 
graphies are, it is true, based on old Manakib' s 
such as that of Da’fid al-Zahiri (d. 270), al-Sadjl 
(d. 307), Ibn Abi Hatim (d. 327) and others but 
here already there is much that is legendary. For 
example al-Khatib al-Baghdadl (d 403) already 
gives on the authority of Ibn c Abd al-Ilakam (d 
257) the legend of his birth which connects it 
with the planet Jupiter rising over Egypt (cf 
Ibn Khallikan). 

Al- Sh 5 fi c i belonged to the tribe of Kuraish, he 
was a HashimT and thus remotely connected with 
the Prophet. His mother belonged to the tribe of 
Azd, but some say that she was an c Alid Born 
in 150 (767) in Ghazza (al-Istakhri, p 58) he 
lost his father early and was bi ought up in very 
humble circumstances by his mother in Mecca. 
He spent much time among the Beduins and 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the old Arab 
poets (e. g. Zuhair, Imru ’ 1 -Kais, Djarh etc , cf 
Umm, 1 174, v 1 18, 142 etc.). The philologist 
al-Asma c I learned from the youthful Shafih the 
songs of the Banu Hudhail (cf. also Umm, 11 
167, iv. 133) and the Dtwan of al-Shanfara In 
Mecca he studied hadlth and fikh with Muslim 
al-Zindjl (d. 180) and Sufyan b c Uyaina (d. 198), 
he knew the Muwatta? by heart. When about 20 he 
went to Medina to Malik b Anas and remained there 
till the latter’s death in 179 (796). He then took 
an appointment in Yemen Here he was involved 
in c Alid intrigues, — he secretly paid homage to 
the Zaidl Imam Yaliya b. c Abd Allah (v. Arendonck, 
Opkomit va?i het zaidietische Imamaat, p. 60 and 
290) — and with othei c Alids was brought a 
pnsonei to the Caliph Haiun al-Rashld to Raklp 
(187 = 803). He was pardoned and then became 
intimate with the celebrated HanafI Muhammad 
b al-IIasan al-Shaibanl (d 189 = 805), whose 
books he had copied for himself But as he did 
not dare challenge al-Shaibanl, a man influential 
at court, he went in 188 (804) via Harran and 
Syria to Egypt wheie he was at first well re- 
ceived as a pupil of Malik. It was not till 195 
(810/11) that he went to Baghdad and set up 
successfully as a teachei there. Here he attached 
himself to c Abd Allah, son of the newly appointed 
governor of Egypt, c Abbas b Mflsa and came to 
Misr on Shawwai 28, 198 (June 21, 814, al-Kindi, 
ed. Guest p. 154). As a result of disturbances he 
very soon went to Mecca, from which he returned 
in 200 (815/816) to settle definitely m Egypt. 
He died on the last day of Radjab 204 (Jan. 20, 
820) in Fustat and was buried at the foot of the 
MuVattam in the vault of BanU c Abd al-Hakam. 
Salfih al-Dln had a great and roomy madrasa 
built here (Ibn Djubair, Rihla, p. 48). The dome 
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on the tomb was built by the Aiyubid al-Malik 
al-KSmil m 608 (1211/1212). It was always a 
favourite place of pilgrimage. 

Al-Shafi c I may be descnbed as an eclectic who 
acted as an intermediary between the independent 
legal investigation and the traditionalism of his 
time. Not only did he work through the legal 
matciial available but in his Risala he also in- 
vestigated the principles and methods of juris- 
prudence. He is regarded as the founder of the 
Usui al-Fikh Unlike the Hanafis he sought to 
lay down regular rules for Kiyas ( K '. al-Rtsala , 
Cairo 1321, p 66 and 70) while he would have 
nothing to do with Istihsdn [q. v.]. The principle 
of Istishab seems to have been first introduced by 
the later ShafiVs (cf. Goldziher, Zahinten , p 
20 sqq.\ do., in E. I , vol. 11. 109 and Berg- 
str&ssei, Anfange und Ckarakter des junstischen 
Denktns ttn Islam , in Isl , 1924, xiv. p 76, 
80 sq ) In al-ShafYi two creative periods can be 
distinguished, an earliei ( c IrakI) and a later (Egyp- 
tian) Al-Hakim (d 405) for example says this 
of the Risala (al- c Askalani, p. 77), which, however, 
only suivive in the later recension (printed at 
Cano 1321 etc) These two periods are also often 
maiked in the K, al-Urnm as well as m the variant 
teachings of the later ShafiVs. 

His writings in which he makes a masterly use 
of dialogue, with opponents usually unnamed, we 
have had transmitted to us by his pupil al-Rabi c b 
Sulaiman (d 270 = 884) A list of them is to be 
found in the hhrist , p 210, another of al-Baihaki 
(d 458) in al- c AskalanI, p. 78, a third m Yakut, 
p. 396 — 398 The most of the titles mentioned 
there are parts of the K al-Umm , a collection of 
wi Kings of Shafi c I (printed at Cairo in 7 volumes 
1321— 1325, in part from a manuscript of the cele- 
brated Shafi c I Siradj al-Din al-Bulkini) The title of 
this collection can hardly be old. As far as I know, 
it is mentioned for the first time by al-Baihaki 
(in al- c Askalani , p. 78) and al-Ghazali , Ihya 
(Cano 1327), li. 131. In the woik itself it is 
mentioned only in such passages as appear 
to be glosses (e. g Umm , 1 158). Several re- 
censions of this woik must have existed. As late 
as the fifth century another lecension different 
from that of al-RabI c was known to al-Baihaki 
for he gives sorqe of the sepaiate chapters of the 
Umm in a different order This may peihaps have 
been al-Buwaiti’s recension, which al-Rabi c seems 
to have used along with that of Ibn Abi ’l-DjSiud 
(cf. Umm, 1 96, 157, 11. 52, vu 389 etc) In 

the piesent printed text of the Umm , a number 
of larger and smaller glosses seem to have been 
incorpoiated, for example al-Ghazali, lbn al-Sab- 
bagh (d 477), al-Mawardi, etc , are quoted (cf. 
Umm , 1. 1 14 jy , 158). 

According to al-Ghazali (Joe cit!) this collection 
was arranged by al-Buwaiti and published by al- 
Rabi c with his own additions Final inquiry into 
the origin of the Kitab al-Umm cannot be based 
upon the printed edition, as the editoi has followed 
the MS. of al-Bulklni without recording the variants 
of the othei MSS. 

The present components of the Umm aie writings 
quoted by al-Baihaki as separate works Dytma‘ 
aUIlm ( Umm , vn. 250 *qq.), K. Ibtdl al-Istihsdn 
(vn 267 sqq.), K. Bayun al-Fatd (vn 262 sqq A, 
K. Si fat al-Amr wa 'l-Nahy (vu. 265 ? ), K 1 kb- 
it la'f Malik wa * l- Shaft 1 (jrn. 17 7 S( l ( l )•> K IM- 
tilaf a J -‘Iraklyain (vii. 87 sqq.) 1 e. Abu Hanlfa 


and Ibn Abi Laila (f 148), K . Ikhtilaf ma‘ a Mu- 
hammad b. al-Hasan (vn. 277 sqq. = K. a l- R add 
‘aid Muh . b. al-Hasan) and K Ikhtilaf c Ali wa - 
‘Add Allah b. Mas L ild (f 32), vn. 151 sqq.). The 
K. Ikhtilaf a l- If ad lth_ is printed on the margin 
of Umm , vol. 7, the Musnad on the margin of 
vol. 6. This contains traditions which have been 
collected from the different writings, including 
those that have not survived but are mentioned 
in the Eihnst and m Yakut, e. g. K Ahkdm al- 
Kui^dn, K Fadd^tl Kuratfi , etc. The K al-Mab- 
su{ fi ’ l-Fikh ( Fthust , p 210) must have been 
another large law-book, which was still available 
to al-Baihaki, and is also called al-Mu&htasar al- 
kabtr wa ’ l-Manthiiiat. Theie has also survived 
a profession of faith by Shafi c I entitled K IVasiyat 
al-Shdfll (mentioned in Yakut, ed. by Kern m 
M S O Y, As ^ 1910) while the K. al-Ftkh al- 
akbar (Cairo 1324 etc) is a short treatise on 
dogmatics of the Ash c arl peuod. A few poems 
bear witness to his command of language (al- 
Mas c adi, Murud ), vm. 66, Ibn Khallikan, i. 448, 
al- c Askalam, p 73 sq.) 

The main centres of his activities as a teacher 
were Baghdad and Cairo The most notable of 
his pupils were al-Muzani (f 264), al-Buwaiti (f 231), 
al-Rabi c b. SulaimSn al-Muiadl (f 270), al-Za c farani 
(| 260), Abu ThawT (| 240), al-Humaidi (f 219), 
Ahmad b Hanbal (f 241), al-Karabls! (f 248) etc 
In the couise of the third and fourth (ix and x ) 
centuiy the Shafi c is won more and more ad- 
herents fiom these two towns as centres, although 
from the first they had a difficult position in 
Baghdad, the centre of the Ahl al-Rci ^ . In the 
fouith (xth) century Mecca and Medina were their 
chief centres next to Egypt By the end of the 
third (beg of the tenth) century they had already 
successfully disputed Syria with the Awza c Is so 
that from Abfi Zur c a onwards (302 = 915), they 
always had the office of Kadi in Damascus. In 
the time of Mukaddasi the Sh 5 fi c Is exclusively 
held the judgeships in Syria, Kirm&n, Bukhara 
and the gi eater part of Khurasan , they were also 
in considerable stiength in Northern Mesopotamia 
(Akur) and Dailam (Egypt by this time was Shl c a) 
In the fifth and sixth (xi. and xn.) century there 
was frequently street figh 4 mg with the Hanbalis 
in Baghdad, with the Hanafis in Isfahan while 
on the other hand they won the Ghflrid princes 
to their side (Snouck Hurgionje, Vtrspi . Geschr ., 
11 306) In Egypt under Salah al-Din (564 = 1 169) 
they again became the predominant Madhhab But in 
664(1265/1266) al-Mahk al-Zahir Baibars appointed 
one Hanafi and Malik! one judge alongside of the 
Shafi c I (cf al-Subkl, v 1 34) In the last centuries 
before the rise of the Ottomans the ShafiVs had 
attained absolute preeminence in the central lands 
of Islam Even in Ibn Djubair’s time ( Rtkla , p. 
102) the Sh 5 fi c I Im 5 m conducted the prayers in 
Mecca. It was only under the Ottoman Sultans 
at the beginning of the x (xvi*h) century that 
they were replaced by Hanafis, who were sent 
from Constantinople to fill the judgeships, while 
in Central Asia with the rise of the §afawids (1501) 
they were lost to the Shl c a. Nevertheless in Egypt, 
Syna and the Hidj 5 z, the people followed the 
Shafi c I Madhhab (Snouck Huigronje, Verspr . Gescht ., 
11 37 ^/ 379 )* The Shafi c I teaching is still eagerly 
studied to-day in the Azhar mosque It is still 
predominant in South Aiabia, Bahrain, the Malay 
Aichipelago, the former German East Africa, 
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DaghustSn and some paits of Cential Asia. 

Among famous and important ShSfVls were * 
The traditionist al-Nasa 3 i (-(*303 = 915), al-Ash c arI 
(f 324 = 935), al-Mawardi (f 450 = 1058), al- 
Shirazi (1476=1083), Imam al-IIaiamain (t47 8 
= 1085), al-Ghaz5lI (f 505 = I ill), al-Rafi c i 
(-j* 623 = 1226), al-Nawawi (f 676 = 1277) etc 
On them cf. the separate articles and Snouck 
Huigronje, Verspr Geschr , iv/i. p. 105. 

Islamic law according to the Shafi c j school is given 
by L W. C. van den Berg, De begins den van 
het mo hammed, rccht ', 3 ed. (Batavia 1883, cf. thereon 
Snouck Ilurgionje, Verspr. Geschr , 11. 59 — 221), 
French transl. by R de France de Tersant entitled, 
Trincipes dit droit tnusulman . . . . Algiers 1886 
Ed. Sachau, Mu ham . Reiht (Stuttgart and Berlin, 
1897 ; cf. thereon Snouck Hurgronje, Verspr Geschr , 
11. 367 — 414); Th. W. Juynboll, Handbuch dcs is- 
l amt sc hen Gesetzes , Leiden 1910 and 1925, Italian 
transl. with supplem. notes by G Baviera entitled 
Manuale di dmtto musulmano . , Milan 1916. 

Bibliography al-Sam c 5m, K . al-Ansab = 
G M S , xx , vol 325V , Yakut, /; shad al-Ailb 
= G.M S , Vj/vi 367 — 398 (cf. thereon Beig- 
strasser in Z. 5, 1924, ii , p 201), al-Nawawi, 
Biograph, dictionary , ed Wustenfeld, p 56-76 , 
Ibn Khallikan, WafayZit , Cano 1310, 1 447, 
Fragmenta htst arab ., 1. 359 sq . , al- c AskalanI, 
Tawali al - Ted sis bi-Ma c ali b Idris ft Manakib . . 
tfA t 9^tf/f c ?,Bulak 1301, Wustenfeld, Der Imam 
al-Shajfi in Abh. Gott Ah W , 1890, xxxvi. , 
de Goeje, Etniges uber den Imam as-Safili in 
Z.D M.G ., 1893, xlvn 106 — 1 17, Goldziher, 
Zahirtten , p. 20 — 26, Biockelmann, G. A Z., 
1. 178 sq , Ileffemng, Islam Fremdenrecht , Ha- 
nover 1925, p. 145 jy , 149. — Spread of the 
Shafi c Is al-Subki, Tabakat al-didjfiya al-kubrd , 
Cairo 1324, 1. 172 — 175, A Mez, Renaissance 
des Islam , Heidelberg 1922, p. 202 — 206. 

(Heffening) 

SHAFSHAWAN (popularly Chechaouen, ech- 
Chaoun, in Spanish Xauen, the original of the 
name is no doubt the Berber plural Idiefshawen ), 
a little town in Northwest Morocco, 35 miles 
south of Tetuan It lies at the foot of the mountain 
of Sldi Bu-IIadja (a spur of the massif of Bu- 
Hashem) on a tributary of the Wadi Lau, it now 
lies within the lands of the tribe of el-Khmas, 
but it used to belong to the BanU Zadjal, a tribe 
belonging to the GhumSra group. 

In 1918 the population was about 7,000, who 
lived in a thousand houses in the six quaiters 
el- c Onsar, Rif el-Andalus, el-Khariazln, es-Sok, es- 
Sweka, Rif es-Sebbani. There is an impoitant 
Jewish colony in it of Spanish origin The ghetto 
(. Mellah ), originally on the edge of the Wadi 
’1-Dmani, was later brought into the interior of 
the town. It contains 22 houses with about 200 
inhabitants and 2 synagogues, one very luxurious. 
Almost all the houses have sloping tiled roofs, 
for the winter brings heavy falls of snow. The 
town is surrounded by walls and has eleven gates , 
there are twelve mosques, nine zawiyas (including 
3 Deil^awa and 3 c Isawa) and eight notable sanc- 
tuaries, the chief of which is that of Sidi c Ali b 
RSshid, founder of the town In the citadel ( kasba ) 
are the government buildings and the madrasa. 

The Muslim population consists mainly of Shorfa 
and Andalusian refugees, possessing the culture 
and amenities of town life but fanatical and un- 
compromising in character. 


The surroundings, fertile and well watered, pro- 
duce wheat, barley, fruits, olives and grapes in 
abundance, the town also has 21 watermills and 
13 oil presses. The forests of the surrounding 
mountains supply wood for carpentry and furniture 
making (a speciality of the place is artistically 
painted woodwork) , tan-bark is abundant and 
supplies the wants of 5 tanneries Woollen cloth 
for djelUibas (cf. i>jellab) is made on many looms. 

The Jews are mainly occupied in trading in 
imported cloths and have constant dealings with 
their co-religionists in Tetuan with whom they 
aie connected by common Spanish origin. They 
are also jewellers and saddlers, a despised trade 
which the Muslims leave to them. 

Lying at the intersection of the roads from 
Tetuan, el-Ksar, Wazzan and Fes, in the middle 
of the land ot the Bjebala, Shafshawan is a gieat 
centre of supplies for the latter to which they 
come to get the produce impoited from Tetuan 
(cotton goods, sugar, tea and candles), but the 
well-nigh permanent state of anarchy in which the 
suriounding tribe el-Khmas lives, makes business 
difficult. 

Shafshawan was founded about 876 (1471 -1472) 
by a descendant of the great saint c Abd al-Salam 
b Mashish fq. v ], the c Alawi Sharif al-Hasan b 
Muhammad, known as lbn Djum c a, who wished 
to make it a place of refuge and centre of le- 
sislance for the JQjcbala against the Portuguese. 
The latter, taking advantage of the weakness of 
the dynasty of the Banu WattSs [q v ] had seized 
Ceuta (1415), al-Kasr al-seghir (1458 q v.), Tan- 
gier (1471) and Arzila (1471), from these poits 
they laided the country for over 50 miles inland, 
tenoiised the mountaineers and brought the 
Andjeia and various tubes of the Habt, including 
the Banu c Arus under their sway It seems that, 
oppiessed and harassed by the Shorfa, these tribes 
were quite ready to’ submit to Christian rule, a 
holy war was thcrefoie an excellent pietext foi 
the Shorfa to endeavour to regain their piofitable 
prestige and authority 

Al-Hasan founded Shafshawan on the bank of 
the river of the same name, m an excellent 
situation within easy reach of Tetuan and Ceuta 
in the northwest and el-Ksar and el-Habt in the 
southwest lie died befoie completing his enter- 
prise; having gone during the holy war to the 
people of al-Kharrab not far from Arzila, the latter 
were bribed by the Poituguese and set fire to the 
mosque in which he was performing his evening 
prayers, he perished in the flames. 

His work was continued by his cousin the 
Sharif c Ali (b. Musa) b. Rashid who succeeded 
him as leader of the holy war (ha^id al-dqihad) 
c Ali lived among the Bani Hassan, a tribe to the 
north of Shafshawan ; when the latter rebelled 
against the tyranny of the Shot fa, he went over 
to Andalusia, where fighting sometimes in Chris- 
tian pay and sometimes for the king of Granada, 
he became an expert in military matters. Returning 
to Morocco, he collected a body of horsemen belonging 
like himself to the Shorfa and began to fight the 
Portuguese. The Wattasid Sultan of Fes, Abn 
Sa'id, then sent him a few horsemen and cross- 
bowmen, with whose help he was able to hold 
his own against the Portuguese. He used his force 
also to subjugate the mountaineers and restore the 
supremacy of the Shorfa. But rendered vain by 
his successes he went so far as to refuse to send 
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his tribute to the Sultan who came to attack him 
with a large aimy Judging resistance impossible, 
c AlI b. Rashid submitted, the Sultan pardoned 
him out of lespect for his Shaiifl origin and con- 
firmed him in the government of Shafshawan 
which became one of the marches of the empne 
of the Banu Wattas. 

c All b Rashid built on the other bank of the 
Wadi Shafshawan a citadel which he filled with 
members of his family and clan, people from the 
country lound also came to settle there c Ali b 
Ra§hid is credited with the building of the ram- 
part from the Bab es-S5r to the Bab el-Mukaf, it 
is from his time that the es-Sweka and Rif es- 
Sebbanl quarteis date. After the capture of Granada 
(1492) and the geneial expulsion of the Muslims 
fiom Andalusia and Castile (1501 — 1502) numerous 
Spanish Muslims came and settled here so that 
by the death of c All in 917(1511 — 1 5 12) a regular 
town had been created , Leo Africanus who was 
travelling through Moiocco at this time, describes 
it as u a little city full of merchants and artisans”. 

The prestige of c Ali b Rashid was still further 
incieased by the bnlliant attacks on Ceuta, Tangier 
and Aizila in which he fought along with al- 
Mandaii, whom he had aided to install himself on 
the ruins of Tetuan with a colony of Spanish refugees 

c All (d 15 1 1) was succeeded by his sons, Ibrahim 
[d 1530), then Muhammad who was destined to 
be the last prince of the dynasty of the Banu 
Rashid In 948 (1511) the Wattasid Sultan Abil 
'l- c Abbas Ahmad mairied the sister of the Amii, 
al-Huna, the mainage was celebrated in Tetuan 
Muhammad b Rashid had quarrels with the 
following Wattasid, Abu Hassun, whose fief of Badis 
in the Rif adjoining his own teintory When with 
the help of the Turks of Salah Ra’is, Abu Ilassun 
bad taken Fes in 961 (1554) and, when he had 
piarielled with the Turkish chief, Muhammad b 
All arranged with the latter to proclaim Abu 
Bakkar b. Ahmad Sultan, when Fes was evacuated 
by the Turks, Aba Hassun had the Amir of 
Shafshawan arrested but on the death of the Sultan, 
the latter was released and resumed his governoiship 

The Sa c dians then leplaccd the Wattasids in 
northern Morocco In 969 (1561) the Sa c di Sultan 
Abd Allah al-Ghalib billah, fearing that the 
warlike activities# of the Amlis of Shafshawan 
might prevent him from concluding with the 
Spanish an alliance against the Tuiks which he 
was planning, sent against the town his tioops 
commanded by the vizier Muhammad b c Abd al- 
Kadir, grandson of Sultan Muhammad al-Shaikh. 
being strenuously besieged Muhammad b. Rashid 
fled through the mountains with his family dunng 
the night and reached the port of Taigha among 
the Ghumara, from there he sailed for the east 
and took refuge in al-Medina where he died, 
some of his descendants were exiled to Manakush. 
The fief of Shafshawan was then given to the 
grandson of Muhmn b al- c lldj , the latter’s grand- 
father Yahya (01 Muhammad) al- c Il<jj was a Genoese 
merchant who had become a conveit to Islam and 
bad mairied the beautiful daughter of the semi-in- 
dependent chief of the Teijeut region m Sus. On 
the death of his fathei-in-law, the Genoese merchant 
was chosen chief of the people and gained the 
favoui of the Sa c dian Shorfa by allowing them to 
ci oss his teiritory to leach the Haha; his eldest 
son Muhnin had enteied the*seivice of the Sa c dians 
md was one of their most faithful suoDorters. 


In 986 (1578) the Portuguese were crushed at 
the battle of Wadi ’1-Makhazin; they had to 
abandon their hopes of occupying the interior of 
the country and the struggle against the Christians 
became localised round the occupied ports and 
on the sea Shafshawan then lost its strategic im- 
portance which passed to Tetuan its rival, which 
had been raised from its ruins by c AlI al-Mandarl and 
had been peopled by Andalusians who soon made it a 
regular nest of corsairs On the other hand the religi- 
ous piestige of the town, based for a laige part on 
the successes of the holy war, also began to decline 
especially after the installation at Wazzan of the Sha- 
rlfi family of Mawlay c Abd-Allah al-Sharif (d 1089 = 
1678) whose influence continued to increase. 

After the government of the grandson of Mu’mm 
al- c Ildj, the town seems to have leturned under 
the authority of the Shoifa. In 1028 (1618-1619), 
we actually find the Shaiif al-Hasan b c All b. 
Raisun (buned in Shafshawan) having Muhammad 
b. al-Shaikh called Zaghuda proclaimed as Sultan 
by the people of Habt. 

In the beginning of the c AlawI dynasty and 
during the struggle between Sultan al-Rashld and his 
bi other Muhammad, the northwest of Morocco was 
under the domination of an independent chief al- 
Khadn Ghailan, whose capital was el-Ksar el-Kbir 
and whose power extended over the lands lying 
between Tangier and Ceuta, Tetuan and Shafshawan 

In 1667, M. al-Rashld, lord of Fes, subdued the 
Banu Zarwal and went to Tetuan after putting 
Ghailan to flight, he appointed the Mukaddnn al- 
laiscr, governor of the town, and the latter’s sons 
succeeded him there 

On the death of Mawlay Isma'il the noithwest of 
Morocco passed under the rule of a leader in the 
holy war, the Pasha Ahmad b c AlI b c Abd Allah 
al-Rlfi (d 1156= 1743) who built at Shafshawan, 
inside the citadel built by \Ali b Rashid, the 
government-house and the madrasa. 

In 1 1 7 1 (1757 — *758), a murabit of the tribe of 
al-Khmas, Muhammad al- c Arabi al-Khumsi, called 
AbuVsukhur, rebelled against the Sultan Muham- 
mad b. c Abd Allah who captured him and sent 
his head to Fes He then appointed the Pasha 
al- c Ay yashi governor of the Gh umara, al-Khmas 
and Shafshawan. He was succeeded by governors 
appointed by the Sa c dian Sultans down to the 
rebellion of the talib Muhammad b c Abd al-Salam 
called Zaitan, who raised all the tribes of this 
region in 1208 (1793 — 1794). Defeated and pai- 
doned he was restoied to the governorship of 
Shafshawan and al-Khmas. After him the town 
was governed by local chiefs, then by the pashas 
of Tetuan who sent a khalifa there. 

In 1306 (1899) the Sultan M. al-Hasan visited 
the town on his way to Tetuan 

Since the establishment of the Spanish pro- 
tectorate the town has been under the influence 
of the famous c AlawI Sharif c Ah mad al-Raisunl of 
Tazrut. On Oct. 4, 1920, it was taken by a Spanish 
army from Tetuan, on Nov. 15, 1924, the Spaniards 
evacuated it It was then occupied by the Rifs 
under the rebel Muhammad b. c Abd al-Kanm and 
since the capture and death of the al-Raisdnl, it 
became their political and strategic centre from 
which they dominate the Djebala and can raid 
the districts of Tetuan, el-Ksar andWazzSn; their 
tyranny has driven away many of the inhabitants 
of the town, which has been several times bom- 
barded by French and Spanish aeroplanes. 
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Btbliogiaphy Muhammad al- c Arabf al- 
F 5 si, Mu* at al-Mahastn , hth , Fes 1324, p. 
168 — 169, copied by Ahmad b KhSlid al-Nasiri, 
Kitab al-Istiksa 3 , 11. 161, 111 19, Leo Afncanus, 
Description de /’ Afrique^ ed Schefer, 11. 263, 
288; Marmol, VAfrtque , Fiench transl , Paris 
1667, 11. 31, 247, 273; Mouli£ras, Le Mcuoc 
inconntt , 11 1 19 — 145 5 J uan de Lasquetti, Chef- 
chauen , Madrid 192 1, with plan. 

(G. S Colin) 

SHAH (p.), “King”, a. Etymological The 
old Persian Khshayathiya is probably formed with 
a suffix from an unquotable substantive fiorn the 
Old Iran verbal root khshay (meaning to “mle” 
etc.), cf. Sanskr. k$ayati=. “he rules”, ksayadvtra = 
“ruler of men (01 heroes)”, an epithet of the gods 
m the Rgveda . From the same root comes Old 
Persian Khshath(f)a (“kingdom”) = M P Shahr , 
cf. sjiahiyar (“king, ruler”) from an unquotable root 
khshath(r)adara. The word khshayathiya is therefore 
originally an adjective it is found as such once 
in the Blsutun insciiption while in all othei pas- 
sages it means “king” (Bartholomae, Atr. Wor- 
terb , col. 553/554) The modern Persian padtshah 
is regarded as a compound of Shah , this may be 
so as regards the modern usage For a note wo 1 thy 
attempt to give another explanation of padtshah 
see Bartholomae, Zum sasanidischen Recht , 1. 5, 
note 5. (S. B. Ah. Held , Hist Phil A 7 , 1918, 
Abh. 5) In Pahlavi the word already means shah 
Whether in the second syllable of the mscnptional 
form of the name Shapflr the yod is a 

remnant of the second syllable of the old Persian 
word ( Grundi d. It an Phtl.^ 1. 269) or a sign 
of an old oblique case, is not easy to decide. The 
modem foim shdhtnshah shows with its * Turkish 
influence in the declension {fit undr. d Iran 
Phi /. , 1. b 24), this combination might perhaps show 
a remnant of the original second syllable in the 
form in which it is found on Indo-Scythic coins 
(with the ending -tano in the first word, Grundr. 
d. Iran. Phil , 1 269, but cf. p 284, there is 

a good reproduction of one of these coins in Rap- 
son, Indian Coins , PI 11. 12) The Indo-Scythic 
word is due to borrowing (but cf also Konow 
in Z. D. M.G , lxvin 93 sqq ) 

b. Lexicographical. In Vullers’ Lexicon , 
pp. 392/393 the statements of the later lexico- 
graphers are collected The derivation given in the 
Burhan-i Katf (as/ u-khuddwand) is, at least as 
concerns the asl , not suppoited by the etymology. 
The meaning given under (5) (1 via aperta et lata 
e qua aliae denvantur) is perhaps moie closely 
connected with that given under (4) ( magnum 
quodvis et exce liens in suo genere , in words like 
shahbaz or shahparr ), although the author’s view 
that simple shah is also found with the meaning 
of shahrah may be deduced from the text of the 
Burhan-t KS(P (p 552), so far as I know this 
use of the word does not occur. The other meanings 
(a chessman, animal in Hindustan etc.) need not 
be discussed; an (independent) meaning damad , 
shawhar-i dukhtar found not only in more recent 
lexicons like the Burhan and Shu c iiri , but as 
early as Shams-i Fakhrl (see Salemann, p. 1 14), 
is perhaps not so certain as it appears in the 
lexicographical tradition. In the two passages from 
poets which Shi furl gives for it, the word shah 
is associated with c arUs . this would be simply . 
“lord of the bride” = “bndegioom”, which can 
of course, be expiessed by damad so that only 


one meaning derived from the main sense would 
be present. The veise which is qouted by Vuilers, 
s. v. shahzada out of Shuurl as evidence of a 
meaning pusar-i datnad (a peculiar combination 
in any case) is not absolutely convincing 

c Historical. The usual title of the Achacme- 
ntds is Khshayathiya , on their incriptions they 
call themselves khshayathiya vazrka khshayathiya 
kh di ayathtyandtm (“gieat king, king of kings”), 
Pahlavi and Modern Persian sRahan shah (also 
M P shahanshah) corresponds to Khshayathiya 
khshay athiyanam. Shahanshah regularly occurs in 
the titles of the Sasaman kings, c g. tnazdesn 
baghe arta kh di atr shah an shdh(t) Eran (“the wor- 
shippei of Mazda, the god Ardaghlr, king of kings 
of Iian”); it is written with the ideogram 
malkan malka. 

Aidashli’s father PSpak is given the title shah 
(N 3 i>a) on a coin of his son (E. Thomas, Nu- 
mismatic and othei antiquai tan illusti ations of 
the rule of the Sassamans in Peisia , p. 16), and 
in inscriptions and this is also the designation 
of the rank of some pre-S 5 saman dynasts of Persia 
(Giundr d Iran Phil ., ii 487) 

The Sasaman ciown princes in their father’s 
time were often given the title shah of a certain 
province, cf. Hamza, Tcirikh^ ed. Gottwaldt, p. 
50/51, (cf Noldeke. Tabari , p. 115, Agathias, 
iv. 24 and 26 wheie we have or&a) Bahiam III 
and IV befoie their accession were thus called 
Saganshah or Karmanshah , Hormizd III had also 
the formei title as Crown Prince (Noldeke, Tabai /, 
p. 1 1 5) The woid saganshah wrongly appears as 
shahanshah in some Arab writerb not only m 
Tabari (Noldeke, loc. cit) but also in Ibn Kutaiba 
(K. al-ma^drif \ p. 322), Eutychius (ed Cheikho, 
1. 1 1 3) and Tha c alibi (Hist, des rots des Perses , 
cd. Zotenberg, p. 507) 

In Muslim lands where Persian is spoken shah 
remains the usual word for king, a title also given 
in literature to rulers who have an Arabic title, 
e g the Amir Mahmud of Ghazna in Firdawsi. 
The regular panegynsts are of course very liberal 
with the term shahanshah , when for example 
Minufcihrl VIII, calls the Amir Mas c ad of Ghazna 
Khusraw-i shahanshah-i dunya , this is only one 
example out of many The term is further found 
frequently m kings’ names in such a way that 
we can hardly speak of it as a title, e g. we 
have among the Yemeni Aiyubids a TuranshSh 
and in a Mongol dynasty an c Arab-Shah (see 
Lanc-Poole, Mohammedan Dynasties , p. 98 and 
239) The woid was alieady not unusual in per- 
sonal names in Pahlavi, besides the name Shapdr 
(shah -f- Pahlavi puhr , son) cf the names of the 
Sasanid princes in Hamza, ZhV/M, ed. Gottwaldt, 
p. 61. Many rulers of the Sel^juk dynasty used the 
term in such a way that it may be regarded as 
a title, hrom an examination of the names (e. g. 
Lane-Poole, op. cit., p 153) we see that the com- 
bination may have as its first component the name 
of a people (Tur2n Shah, Iran Shah, i. e on the 
Sasaman plan), or a personal name (Arslan Shah, 
Bahrain Shah), or we may even have a combi- 
nation with other words meaning ruler (Malik 
Shah, Ruknuddln Sultan Shah). Analogous forma- 
tions are found among the Atabegs. On a case of 
rulers who did not have the title shah having 
adopted it at a definite time, cf. H. F. Amedroz, 
The Assumption of the title Shahanshah by Buwaihid 
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Rulers , Num . Chrott ., 1905, iv , Ser. v , p. 393 sqq 
There were Shfihs of Armenia from 493 — 604 a.h., 
and of &h w firizm about the same time (Hh 470-628 
A. H.; see Lane-Poole, op. cit ., p. 170, 176); there 
have been Shahs of Persia since the accession of 
the first Safawid (90^1502). In India we find the 
term among the rulers of Ahmadnagar, Bidar, 
BSrar, Bldjapur and Golkonda; Shah occuis as the 
first or second component of the name of several 
Mughal Emperois (Shah Djahan, A c zam Sh ah). 

(V. F Buchner) 

SHAH C ALAM was the title borne, before 
his accession, by Kutb al-I)In Muhammad 
Mu c azzam, third son of the Mughal emperor 
Awrangzlb ( c Alamglr I), but on ascending the 
throne of Dihll the prince took the title of Ba- 
hadur ShSh [q. v ]. 

The only Mughal emperor who bore the title 
while on the throne was c All Gawhai, son of 
c Aziz al-Din c AlamgIi II, who succeeded his fathei 
m 1759 and in 1761 was recognised as empeior 
by Ahmad Shah Abdall, who had then crushed 
the powei of the Marathas at the third battle of 
Pan! pat. Shah c Alam was, throughout his foity- 
seven years’ reign, a puppet in the hands of 
others, and on two occasions factions selected rivals 
from among his kinsmen and proclaimed them as 
emperois, viz Shah Djahan III in 1759 and 1760 
and Bidai Bakht in 1788. Together with Sh udja c al- 
Dawla, the Nawwab-Wazlr of Awadh, Shah c Alam 
gave a half-hearted support to Mir Kasim, the 
Nawwab-N 5 zim of Bengal, who was defeated by 
the British at the battle of Baksar (Buxar) in 
1764 but after the battle submitted and signed 
a treaty under which the Naww 5 b-Wazn became 
a vassal and he himself a pensioner of the victors 
In 1765 he signed a treaty conferring on the 
East India Company the diwatit , 01 control of 
the levenues of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa (Urlsa), 
but the duties and responsibilities of the ap- 
pointment were not accepted by the Company 
until seven years later Shah c Alam afterwards, m 
older to facilitate his return to DihlT, threw him- 
self on the protection of the Marathas and trans- 
ferred to them the districts of IlahSbad and Kaia, 
which had been assigned to him for his support 
By this alliance he forfeited the Company’s friend- 
ship and the tribute or allowance of Rs 2,600,000 
which had been assigned to him. In 1788 Mah 5 - 
dadji Sindhya, who was ordinal lly held responsible 
for the emperor’s personal safety, was in a critical 
position owing to attacks by Rohilla chiefs, and 
the ruffian Ghulam Kadir captured DihlT and 
plundered the palace. He flogged the princesses 
and throwing the emperor on the ground sat on 
his chest and blinded him with his dagger Sindhia 
recaptured DihlT and GhulSm Kadir was taken 
prisoner and suffered death by torture. In 1803 
the East India Company formally made itself re- 
sponsible for the emperor’s personal safety and 
in 1806 Shah c Alam died. 

Btbhograp hy\ Ghulam Husain Tabatabal, 
Siyar a l- Mu tda khkh i 1 in , Lucknow 13*4 (Newal 
Kisliore Press); William Iivine, The Later 
Mu ghats , ed. JadunSth Sarkar, London 1902; 
Vincent A. Smith, The Oxford History of 
India , 1919. (T. W. Haig) 

SHAH DJAHAN was the title conferred 
by the Mughal emperor JDjahangTr on 
his third son, Khun am, as a reward for his 
successes in the Dakan in 1616. Khurram was 
Thk FwrvnnPAsniA rn? Tsi am. TV. . 


born in 1592$ in 1622 he caused his eldest brother, 
Khusraw, wliom his father had placed m his care, 
to be murdered, and afterwards rose in rebellion. 
Having been defeated m 1623 he became a fugi- 
tive, but occupied Bengal and BihSr. In 1625 a 
peace was patched up between him and his father 
When Djahanglr died, m October, 1627, Khun am 
was at Djunnar in the Dakan, but his father-in- 
law, Asaf Khan, caused his younger brother, 
ShahrySi, to be blinded at Lahor and proclaimed 
as a stop-gap Dawar Bakhsh (BulakI), the son ot 
Khusraw, whom he afterwards permitted to escape 
to Persia when the other males of the impenal 
family were put to death by Shah Djahan’s orders. 
In 1628 Shah Djahan ascended the throne m 
Agra, and soon had to deal with the rebellions 
of the Bundelas and Kh 5 n Djahan Lodi [q. v.], 
which he ciushed In 1631 his dearly loved wife, 
Mumtaz Mahall, died in childbirth at BuihanpHr, 
and he afteiwaids erected over her remains, at 
Agra, the beautiful Tadj Mahall [q. v.] In 1632 
he captured Dawlatabad and swept away the last 
vestiges of the kingdom of Ahmadnagar, and 
shortly afterwards compelled the two remaining 
kingdoms of the Dakan, Golkonda and Bldjapur, 
to acknowledge his suzerainty. In 1632 also Hugll 
was besieged and taken fiom the Portuguese, and 
the Chustians weie cruelly peisecuted for two 
years In 1636 Awiangzlb, the emperor’s third 
son, was appointed viceioy of the Dakan, and 
in 1638 c All Mard 5 n Kh 5 n, who held Kandahar 
for the Shah of Persia, treacherously surrendered 
it to Shah Djahan’s officers, but the Persians re- 
covered the town in 1649. In 1638 BadakhshSn 
and Balkh were occupied but Awrangzlb who, 
having been recalled from the Dakan, was sent 
to letain them, failed to hold them and was 
obliged to retreat In 1652 the same prince and 
m the following year his eldest bi other, D&ra 
Shikuh, failed to recovei KandahSr from the Pei- 
sians In 1653 Awrangzlb was again sent to the 
Dakan, wheie his aggressive policy was checked 
by his father, who oidered him to make peace 
with C AM Allah Kutb Sh 5 h of Golkonda whom 
he had attacked, but m a campaign against c Ali 
c Adil Shah II of Bldjapur, who had succeeded 
Muhammad c Adil Shah, he captured Bidar and 
Kaliyam. In 1657 reports of the failure of Shah 
Djahan’s health caused Awrangzib to rebel and 
a contest for the throne began between him and 
his three brothers Awrangzlb defeated DSra 
Shikuli at Samugarh and SultSn Shudja c at Khajwa, 
treacherously imprisoned and executed MurSd 
Bakhsh and having impiisoned Sh 5 h Djahan 
ascended the throne in Agra on July 21, 1658 
Shah Djahan never regained his liberty and on 
January 2, 1666, died m the Agra fort at the 
age of 74 

Shah Djah 5 n, the wealthiest of the "Great 
Mughals”, displayed his taste and magnificence m 
his restoration and adornment of Agra, in the 
construction of his city of New Dihll or Shah- 
djaliSnabad, wheie he spent the greater part of a 
luxurious old age, and m the famous peacock 
throne, which was seven years m the making 
He had little military ability and was cruel, 
treacherous and unscrupulous. A redeeming feature 
of his character was his deep love for his wife, 
Mumtaz Mahall, of which her splendid tomb is 
a lasting memorial, but she died early in his 
reign and after her death he sank into unbridled 
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licentiousness. His rule was oppressive and ty- 
rannical and he ill deserves the favourable treatment 
which he has received at the hands of some 
modern historians. 

Bibliography, c Abd al-Hamld I Short, 
Pad sjmh-tiama , Kh ^afi KhSn, Muntakhab al- 
Lubab (both in the Bibliotheca Indica Series of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal), Nicolao Manucci, 
Storta do Mogor , translated by W Irvine, In- 
dian Texts Series, 1907, Vincent A. Smith. 
Oxfoid II 1 stoiy of India , 1919 

(T W. IIaig) 

SHAH MlR, an adventurer who founded 
the first dynasty of Muhammadan kings 
of Kashmir, settled in that country in A D 
1 3 1 5 — 1 3 1 ^ and, having ingiatiated himself with 
the rad/a, Simhadeva, who was perhaps impiessed 
by the stranger’s pretensions to descend from Ar- 
djuna, the Pandava, entered his seivice Kashmir 
suffered two invasions during Simhadeva’s leign, 
that of Dulca, a Turk from Kandahai, and that 
of the Bhautta of Thibet, Rincana, both of whom 
enteied the country by the Zodji-la Rincana usuiped 
the thione, made Shah Mir his minister and, 
according to Muhammadan accounts, was converted 
to Islam by him. He was succeeded on his death 
by a relation, Adnideva, under whom Sh5h Mir 
letained his office and extended his power. On 
the death of Adnideva Shah Mir contested the 
sovereignty with his widow, Kota, and having 
defeated and captured her compelled hei to marry 
him. Shortly after the marriage she retned to, or 
was imprisoned in, the fortress of Djayapura and 
was there put to death by her husband’s oideis 
in 1339. In 1341 — 1342 Shah Mir ascended the 
throne of Kashmir under the title of Shams al- 
Dln and caused the khutba to be said in his 
name. The rule of the Hindu tadja\ had been 
oppressive and extoitionate and the people weie 
the gainers by the usurpation of the adventurei 
who limited the demands of his treasuiy to one 
sixth of the gross produce of the land He es- 
tablished order with a firm hand, and though he 
probably encouraged his people to accept his re- 
ligion, his rule was tolerant and beneficent, and 
the forcible conversion of the inhabitants to Islam 
was not effected until the reign of his grandson, 
Sikandar Butshikan. Shah Mir is said to have 
accepted the claim of the Cakk and Makaii tribes 
to piecedence over the othei tribes of the country 
and to have employed them in the principal posts 
both m the army and the civil administration It 
was by the £akk tube that the dynasty which 
he founded was ovei thrown about two centuries 
later. He died in 1349 aD( ^ was peaceably suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, DjamshTd. 

Bibliography Muhammad Kasim FirisJjta, 
Guhhan-i Ibrahtmt , Bombay 1832; Sir M A. 
Stein, Kalhana's Rajatara?igtm (translation), 
Westminster 1900, Shaikh Abu T-Fadl, A*in-i 
Akbari , text and translation by Blochmann and 
Jarrett, Calcutta 1873, 1877—1894, T. W. Haig, 
Chronology and Genealogy of the Muhammadan 
Kings of Kashmir , in the J.R.A.S . , 1918. 

(T. W. Haig) 

SHAH NAWAZ KH AN. [See §ams5m al- 
dawla]. 

SHAH §HUDJA C , Djai.al al-Din b Muham- 
mad b AL-MU7AFFAR, a Muzaffarid. After Mubariz 
al-Din Muhammad, lord of Fars, Kirman and Kur- 
distan, had been deposed and blinded in Ramadan 


759 (Aug 1358), he was succeeded by his son 
Shah §hudja c but within a couple of months Mu- 
hammad, whose sight had not been entirely destroyed, 
seized the citadel of Kal'a-i Sefid [q.v.] where he 
had been placed, and fortified himself in it. Peace 
was soon afterwaids made between him and Shah 
Shudja c , the terms being that Muhammad should 
go to Shiiaz and have his name mentioned in the 
khutba, further no business of state was to be 
decided without Ins approval. After some time Ins 
followeis decided to seize Shah Shudj& c and put 
him to death, but they were betrayed whcicupon 
Shah Shndja c had the conspnators put to death 
and his father imprisoned The latter died at the 
end of Rabi c I 765 (Jan. 1364) Shah Shudja 0 had 
next to fight with his brothei Shah Mahmud In 
764 (1362/1363) his officials had raised a claim 
to tribute upon the town of Abarkuh, although it 
was governed along with Isfahan by Shah Mah- 
mud '1 his excited Shah Mahmud’s distrust and he 
invaded Ya/d and seized this province. On his 
return to Isfahan he was besieged by his biothei , 
but soon a fnendly ariangement was come to, as 
a result of which lie recognised the suzerainty of 
Shah Shudja c In 765 (1363/1364) howevei, he 
made an alliance with the Djalahrid Uwais, loid 
of Baghdad and Tabiiz, and invaded Fars Shall 
Shudja c took the field against him, the final en- 
counter was not decisive, Shall MahmHd then 
succeeded in taking Slni.lz after eleven months’ 
siege, but lost it again in I)hu ’ 1 -Ka c da 767 (Aug 
| 1366) After the death of Shah Mahmud on Shawwal 
9, 776 (Mai ch 13, 1375), Shah Shudja 0 who had 
recognised the ‘‘Abbasid Caliph of the day in 770 
( 1 368/1; 369), also became lord of Isfahan He also 
wanted to extend his rule over Adharbaidjan be- 
cause the notables there had become discontented 
with Husain, successor of Uwais, who had died 
m 776 (1364/1365) With this object Shah Shudja 0 
set out with a large aimy, took Kazwin, defeated 
Husain and advanced successfully up to the 
neighbourhood of Tabiiz The foimei sui rendered 
and Ilusain had to retne to the south. But when 
Shah Shudja' relumed home a couple of months 
later, Tabiiz was again occupied by Husain and 
as the foimei had also to fight his nephew Shah 
Yahya, he had to make peace with Husain To 
seal the treaty Shah Shudja L ’s son Zain al- c Abidln 
married Husain’s sister Nevcitheless hostilities 
soon afterwaids broke out again. When c Adil 
Agha, one of Husain’s emirs, usually called .Sank 
c Adil, equipped an aimy in 781 (1379/1380) to 
invade Muzaffarid territory, Shah Shudja 0 went to 
bultaniya to anticipate him, but was sui prised and 
only escaped with difficulty. When he himself took 
the offensive, however, he succeeded in putting to 
flight Sank c Adil’s troops, who were busy plun- 
dering the camp He then laid siege to al-Sultaniya, 
whereupon Sank c AdiI had to surrender In the 
meanwhile Shaikh c Ali, a brother of Husain, after 
the murder of the governor of Baghdad, who 
ruled the city in Husain’s name, was proclaimed 
lord of Baghdad, which again provoked hostilities 
To stiengthen his position he made an alliance 
with the governor of Shustar, Pir c Ali Badak, who 
had been supported by §hah Shudja c ; Shaikh L Ali 
and Pir c All had however to take to flight when 
Husain and SSrik c Adil approached in 782 
(1380/1381); but when the latter had departed, 
they came back and now it was Husain’s turn to 
fly. Soon afterwards — the usual date is DjumSdS II, 
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783 (Aug.-Sept. 1381) — the lattei was killed by 
his biother Ahmad b. Uwais who then ascended 
the throne. He had first of all to defend his posit- 
ion against Shaikh c Ali and Pir ‘All, these two 
were defeated and killed but the thud brother 
Bayazld then came forward as a pretender. When 
he sought help from Sarik ‘All, Ahmad appealed 
to Shah Shudja c who at once occupied al-Sultanlya 
then belonging to Bayazld and appointed the latter 
his governor. Shah ShudjS c ’s officeis, howevei, weie 
soon expelled and al-Sultanlya passed into Ahmad’s 
hands When Timur soon afterwards approached, 
Shah Shudja c sent him all soits of valuable pre- 
sents to gain the fnendship of the threatening 
conqueror As a pledge of fidelity, Timur demanded 
a daughter of Shah Sh udja c for one of his sons 
Shah Shudja c died, according to the usual state- 
ment on Sha‘ban 22, 786 (Oct 9, 1384), aged 53 
yeais two months The poet Hafiz lived at his 
couit 

Biblography Hamd Allah Mustawfi-i Kaz- 
wlni, Ten ikh-i Guzida (ed Browne), 1 see 
Index, Defi^mery, Memou e historique la 

destruction de la dynastic des Mozajfet tens in 
y A , iv. Ser , vol iv. sq , Weil, Gesch d Chali- 
fen , v. 15 — 19, 26, 28. 

(K V. Zettfrsi f fn) 

SHAH ADA, (a), testimony, whether in the 
ordinary sense of the word, the statement of an 
eye-witness (from diahadu „to see”), 01 in the 
religious and legal sense 

1 In the religious use of the woid diahada is 
the Muslim profession of faith „there is no 
god but God, Muhammad is the Prophet of God” 
(cf. iashahhud), and by extension it is the tes- 
timony one gives in fighting foi Islam, and more 
paiticulaily in dying for it in the holy wai. The 
Muslim who falls on the battlefield is called 
Shahid [q. v ] “witness, martyr”, c g Eyub, Sultan 
Murad I, killed after the battle of Kossovo Meddled , 
the tomb ol a maityr, medjhed C AU , medjhcd Hu- 
sain. This idea of the Muslim maityr is not ex- 
plicit in the Kui^an 

2 In the civil and legal sense, the witness 
is called Shahid e.g the witnesses of a maniage 
who accompany the relatives befoie the Imam , 
the witnesses in a case of adultery, Sura, iv. 19 
„If your wives ^commit the act of infamy, call 
four witnesses” 

On the theory of evidence in law consult the 
article shahid 

Bibliography See the handbooks of law, 
d’Ohsson, Tableau genet al de V Empu e Othoman , 
Pans 1778, 1. p 176, n , p. 319-324, 348-35°, 
Cari a de Vaux, Lcs Penseurs de V Islam , 111 , 
Paris 1923, chap, on Tiadition 

(Carra df Vaux) 

SHAHARA , a town in South Arabia, 
mentioned by Ya^ut among the fortified places 
in the district of San c a 3 , on the Djabal Shahara 
A second place distinguished from the preceding 
as Shaharat al-Faish lies quite neai it, a little to 
the east on the same hill, ■which lies due north of 
the town of Habur. Al-IIamdanI already knows this 
town as the source of the stone used in rings called 
sa c wani , a red onyx with white veins, also called 
c arwam. The town frequently played an important 
part in the history of South Arabia The Amir 
Dhu *l-§harafain Muhammad b. DjaTar, the last 
descendant of al-K5sim alVAiyanl died here in 
478 (1085/1086) and was buried here His tomb 


is widely celebrated and the place was called 
Shaharat al-Amlr after him. The Saiyid al -Kasim 
b. Muhammad, who raised the YamanI rebellion 
against the Turks about 1630 was born and lived 
here. When he had succeeded in expelling the 
Turks he retained ShahSra as his capital He was 
the ancestor of the Im5ms of San‘a\ When the 
Turks began to regain their hold on the Yaman 
in 1871 — 1872 Shahara was taken by Mustafa 
c Asim Pasha in a bold campaign and the house 
of the ringleader in the anti-Turkish movement, 
Saiyid Muhsin al-Shaharf destroyed , the latter 
had for years been at war also with the Imam of 
of San c a J Muhsin Mu c izz Saiyid Muhsin had to 
retire to Wada c a and in 1884 the notables of 
HabQr, Sa c da and Shahaia weie forced to submit 
to the then governor of Yaman, c Izzet Pasha In 
the wais following Shahaia was again lost to the 
Turks and became the centre of all the elements 
hostile to Turkish rule 

Bibliography al-Hamdani, St fat Dj azirat 
al- c Arab ? e d L> H. Muller, Leiden 1884 — 1 89 1, 
p 126, 202; D H Muller, Die Burgen und 
Schlosser Sudai abiens nach dem Ikltl des Ham - 
demi, S B. Ak Wnn , 1879, xciv 415, Yakut, 
Mildjam^ ed Wustenfeld, 111. 339, iv. 924; 
Mat as id al-Ittila c , ed T G ] Juynboll, Leiden 
1853, 11 135, C Niebuhr, Beich? etbung von 

Arabia ?, Copenhagen 1772, p 191, 252; A. 
Sprcnger, Die alte Gcogt apluc Aiabtens^ Bern 
1875, p 62, E. Glaser, Geograpfusche For- 
schungen in fatten , 1883, Bl. 8v, 33 v , 44 r , 
124**, I26 r (manuscript), A Grohmann. Sudara- 
bien als Wirtschaf tsgebief, Vienna 1922, i. 177 
and note 7 , do., in Ostei retch Monatsschr f 
d Onen t, 1917, xlm 336 

(Adolv Grohmann) 

SHAHI, a small coin of the Shahs of Persia 
It was the smallest of the silver coins in the 
xvnth and xvind* centuries and weighed 18 grains 
(1 17 giammes), it was woith J of an c abbasl or 
\ mahnnidi or ten copper kSzbcgis, in Falh ‘All’s 
lefoimed coinage 20 shahis were equal to the new 
silver unit, the katan Undei Nasu al-Din the 
shahi was a coppei coin = 5 centimes, the 2 shahi 
piece and | sjiahi were also issued in copper 

(J Allan) 

SHAHID (a ), witness, mai tyi (pi. diuhadld ) 
is often used in the KuLan (as is diahnl [q v.], 
plur. diuhud , from which it is not definitely dis- 
tinguished) in the pnmaiy meaning of witness 
The following examples are typical of the vaiious 
contexts in which it occurs Suia, 11 127 “Or 

were ye eye-witnesses when Jacob was at the 
point of death and he said to his sons”. . Sura, 
xxiv 6 “Those who slander their wives and have 
no witness except themselves”. Sara, 11. 137 “And 
thus we have made you a people in the middle 
that ye may be witnesses m regard to mankind 
and that the Prophet may be a witness m regard 
to you”, Sura, 1. 20 “(On the day of judgment) 
every soul shall come, with an urger and a witness”. 
(On the expression to give evidence from belief, 
etc , see the articles shahada and tashahhud). 
Shahid fiequently occurs as referring to God, e g. 
Sura, 111. 93. “God is the witness of your deeds”, 
Sura, v. 1 17. “Thou ait the witness of all things”. 
Shahid is therefore also one of “the most beautiful 
names” ( al-asma ? al-husna , cf. the article ALLAH) 
The meaning martyr is not found for shahid 
in the Kur 3 Sn. It is only later commentators that 
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have tried to find it in Sura, iv. 71. The Kur 3 Sn 
always uses circumlocutions to express this con- 
ception, e. g. Sura, 111. 151 “If ye be slam or 
die on the path of God, then pardon from God 
and mercy is better than what ye have amassed” 
Sttra, 111. 16 1 : “Consider not those slain on God’s 
path to be dead, nay, alive with God; they are 
cared for”. Sura, xlvii. 5 — 7 “And those who fight 
for the cause of God, their works He will not 
suffer to miscairy. He will guide them and bring 
their heart to peace and lead them into Paradise 
which He has told them of”. 

The development of meaning of shahid to 
martyr (there is not the parallel development in 
shahid , this never means anything but witness, 
namely in a court of justice, cf. the article shahid), 
took place under Christian influence, cf. the Syriac 
sdhda for the N. T. Greek 

Wensinck’s monograph on martyrdom in the 
east shows that the development in Christianity 
and in Islam runs paiallel down to minor details 
and that the doctrine of martyrdom in both leligions 
in the last resort goes back to old oriental (Jewish) 
and Hellenistic ideas 1 he old meaning shahid = 
witness, later became so forgotten in Islam that 
false etymologies are regularly given for it (e g. 
from sh-h-d to look, etc.). 

The maityr who seals his belief with his death, 
fighting against the infidels is shahid throughout the 
Hadlth literature and the great privileges which 
await him in heaven are readily depicted in nu- 
merous hadlths. By his sacrifice the martyr es- 
capes the examination in the grave by the “inter- 
rogating angels” Munkar and Nakir, nor does he 
need to pass through the “purging fires of Islam”, 
barzahh Martyrs receive the highest of the various 
ranks in Paradise, nearest the throne of God, the 
Prophet sees in a vision the most beautiful abode 
in Paradise, the Day al-shuhada ? The wounds of 
the shahid received in the l^ihad become red like 
blood on the day of judgment, and shine and 
smell of musk. None of the dwellers in Paradise 
could ever come back to earth, except the shahid. 
for on account of the very special privileges 
which are granted him in Paradise he still wishes 
to suffer martyrdom another ten times. Maityrs 
are freed by their death from the guilt of all sins 
so that they do not require the intercession of 
the Prophet, and indeed in later traditions we 
even find them interceding for other men. lliey 
are already pure, and therefore alone among men 
are not washed befoie their burial, a view which 
has found a place in the Fikh (cf. A. J. Wcnsmck, 
Handbook of early Muhammadan Tradition , s. v. 
Martyrs') 

In the Fikh books the shahid is dealt 
with in the section on salat m connection with 
the prayer for the dead, and the differences of 
opinion m the schools (the reasons for them are 
sometimes very interesting) centre mamly round 
the question whether the shahid is washed, whether 
the prayer for the dead is uttered over him , 
whether he is to be buried m his bloodstained 
garments, or not, etc. In them we find the distinc- 
tion made whether the shahada has been for this 
world for the next or for both, for as an ethical 
action it must be judged according to its niya , 
on the other hand we find the different kinds of 
shuhadW m the wider sense, detailed below. The 
case of shahid m the legal sense does not occur 
if the man conceined survived the battle m spite 


of his wounds and was able to arrange his affairs 
before his death. We sometimes find sections, ft 
fa 4 l al-shahada in the book of Dythad^ where 
martyrdom is praised quite in the style of the 
hadith. 

The praise of shahada led to a real longing to 
meet a martyr’s death and according to some tra- 
ditions, even Muhammad and c Omar longed for it. 
This talab al’shahada , however, was by no means 
encouraged by orthodox theology but rather de- 
precated, perhaps — according to a suggestion 
of Wensinck — because this kind of self-sacrifice 
looked very like suicide, always condemned in 
Islam. Therefoie peaceful moral duties are re- 
piesented as equal to or even better than voluntary 
death, such as fasting, regularity in prayer, reading 
the Kur J an, giatitude to one’s parents, honesty as 
a tax-collector, learning • these are all deeds on 
the path of God, ft sabtl Allah (this expression 
with the gradual cessation of the wars of conquest 
undergoes the same change from a wailike to a 
peaceful ethical meaning as shahid , cf. the aiticle 
sahIl) and may enable men to share in the re- 
wards otherwise piomised for the shuhadi f But 
the conception of shahid itself underwent an im- 
portant extension which may be partly already 
seen in hadith’s, so that in the end almost anyone 
who had died any violent death and aroused pity 
was considered by the general public to be a 
martyr and soon was actually regarded as a samt 
An important factor in bringing about this de- 
velopment was the very old tendency of the 
people to woiship holy men generally, cf. the ai- 
ticle wait. In this sense, for example, anyone 
who dies of disease, like the plague and the 
“diseases of the stomach”, is considered a shahid, 
anyone who dies a violent death, e. g. from stai- 
vation, thirst, drowning, being buried alive, burning, 
poison, a lightning stioke, being killed by robbers 
or wild beasts, or a mother who dies in child- 
bed, also one who dies during the performance 
of a meritorious action, e. g on the pilgrimage 
or in a foieign land, where no friend or relative 
is with him, or on a journey which is sunna 01 
while visiting a saint’s tomb 01 while in the act 
of prayer, or as a result of continuous ablutions, 
or in the Friday night, or m the search for the 
knowledge of the faith fi (alab c ilm al-Din , or 
in defending the right against injustice, of the 
amr bt 't-mahi uf iva 'l-nahy c an al-munkar against 
the zahm\ whoever loves and remains chaste and 
does not betray his secret and dies, dies a shahid 
and anyone who meets his death fighting against 
his own impulses in the faihad akbar , is shahid. 

The tomb of such a shahid is considered mashr 
had , enjoys the reverence of the pious and be- 
comes an object of pilgrimage. In many of these 
mashahtd it can be proved that we have pre- 
Islamic local cults which have been continued m 
this form under Islam. This side of the survival 
of the ancient in the nearer East has been illu- 
minated by van Berchem’s study of the inscriptions, 
but only aftei further material is available will a 
final verdict be possible. The phrase found as 
early as tombs of the third century a.h : had ha ma 
jashhadu bihi wa c alaihi , with which the term 
mashhad might perhaps be connected (according 
to a suggestion by M. Hartmann, Z.D.P. F., xxvi. 
65 2 , cf. however, Ritter in />/., xn. 148 — 150), is 
interesting When we 1 further find SultSns called 
shahid in inscriptions, the word here has lost its 
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real significance and is no more than a pious 
term for deceased. In many cases the name mash- 
had was transferred to rites of local cults, which 
have nothing to do with a shahid and in Turkish 
sjuhidltk and meshhed (also pronounced meshaf) 
is a name for cemetery in general (see Mordtmann, 
m Isl , xu. 223). The inscriptions also show that 
frequently the Muslim builders of mashahid built 
them m their own lifetime, apparently in order to 
share in the blessings of their good deed while 
still here on earth (cf. mashhad). 

In Cairo theie used to be celebrated a festival 
in commemoration of martyrs, m which Muslims 
took pait up to the Viii/xivth century (Makrlzl, 
Khitat , 1. 68 sq. ; Mez, Die Renaissance des Islam , 
P 399 *?•)• 

In contrast to orthodoxy the various sects often 
kept rigidly to the original sense of shahid; for 
example the Khawaridj fanatically sought death 
fighting against the government, which they con- 
sideied unrighteous, while the oithodox theologians 
taught that rebellion against the government was 
not a djihad with a prospect of martyrdom. 

Marty idom plays a special lole of peculiar im- 
portance for the §hi c a. For them Husain is the 
diahid pai excellence, the king of maityrs, shah-t 
shit had a (much as the favourite martyr of the 
Sufis is al-IIalladj) In keeping with the character 
of the §hi c a, Husain is sometimes endowed with 
featuies which almost recall the passion of Christ 
or sufferings of St. Francis (deliberate self-sacufice, 
transmission and inheritance of the divine light 
in the family of the Prophet, immoitality etc., cf. 
the articles shTa, muharram, husain). There is 
a rich liteiature of martyrologies describing very 
fully the sufferings of Husain and other members 
of the family of the Prophet, a speciality of the 
Shi c a , for example there is a famous woik en- 
titled Rawdat al-Shuhada by Ilusam b. c AlI al- 
Wa c i/ al-Kashifi, which has been translated into 
Turkish (by Fuzuli with the title. Hadikat al - 
Su c ada 5 ) and into Eastern Tuikish and several 
times also abbreviated 

The woiship of shahids has attained noteworthy 
developments in parts of India where there is a 
gigantic Shahid gandj said to be the tomb of no 
fewer than 150,000 shuhadld. 
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SHAHID (a., pi. shuhUd ), witness. The state- 
ment ( shahada ) of a witness, is a declaration on 
a legal claim in favour of a second person against 
a thud, which is based on an accurate knowledge 
of the state of affans and is made before the 
judge in prescribed form ( as&hadu bi-kadha wa- 
kadha). The following mam principles have grown 
up, based on the Kur J an and Tradition and per- 
haps also influenced by the legal opinions in the 
Talmud and are in the mam common to all 
madhahib ; there are of course numerous diffe- 
rences in points of detail which cannot be dealt 
with here. 

The taking and giving of evidence ( shahada ) is 
a fard c ala ’ l-kifaya , but if only one person 
was present on the scene, there is an absolute 
obligation on him to give evidence ( fard al- c atn) 
In the case of a hakk Allah it is, however, left 
to the discretion of the witness whether he cares 
to bung the culprit before the kadi or spare his 
Muslim co-religionist and remain silent; the last 
course is usually recommended as the moie mer- 
itorious The witness must . I have accurate know- 
ledge {^ilm) of what he is talking of and have 
perceived it with his own eyes and ears (cf. Sara, 
v. 11), 2. be mukallaf [q.v.]; 3. be a free man, 
4 be a Muslim (if he is giving evidence in a 
case brought against a Muslim), 5. be in full 
possession of his mental faculties; 6. W c adl [q. 
v.] (cf. Sura, v. 105, and lxv. 2, dhaivd c idl**), 
he must also not have been previously punished 
with hadd foi slander (cf. Sura, xxiv. 4), 7. lead 
a decent and moral life {nmruwwd ) , thus for 
example a witness is rejected, if he enters the 
bath without a shift or is devoted to gambling 
(chess, nard) or eats in public ; 8 be above 
suspicion; he must not for example get any ad- 
vantage for himself from Ins evidence or avert 
any injury to himself, he must not be on bad 
terms with the accused, if he is giving evidence 
against him Nor can those who have a claim for 
maintenance give evidence against one another, 
like parents and children, husband and wife, master 
and slave. 

The following regulations concern the number 
and sex of the witnesses. 1. In zina? four male 
witnesses aic required (cf. Sura, xxiv. 2 sq. and 
iv. 19) 2. In all other cases, which do not con- 
cern mdl , like theft, murdei, marriage and divorce, 
release of slaves etc., two male witnesses are re- 
quired (cf. Sura, 11. 282 sq and v. 105 sqq,), in 
cases which, as a rule, women alone aie com- 
petent to deal with (child-birth, unchastity in 
women, etc.), four women are sufficient according 
to the ShafiT teaching (two for the Malikis and 
only one for the Hanafis and Zaidis). 3. In cases 
which concern nidi , like claims arising out of 
contracts and bonds or accidental homicide, two 
men or one man and two women are required 
as witnesses (cf. Sara, 11. 282 sq.). In these cases 
one male witness is usually sufficient along with 
the oath of the accuser. 

Except in criminal cases , it is allowed to 
replace one original witness ( shahid al-asj) by 
two male deputy witnesses ( shuhUd al-far c ), the 
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so-called s&ahada c a/d shahada , but only when the 
original witness is dead or cannot appear before 
the court on account of severe illness or is three 
days’ journey or more fiom the place of trial. 

The witnesses may withdraw their evidence be- 
fore the judge, but if sentence has already been 
passed, they are liable for the injury done. If a 
statement is withdrawn, which affirmed zitui , the 
witnesses are punished with hadd for slander (kadhf) 
False witness (diahddat al-zur) is already 
censured m the Kur 5 an (Sura, xxv. 72, 11. 283) 
and Tradition. Witnesses aie frequently purchased 
in the east (cf E Lane, Manners and Customs 
of the Modern Egyptians 5 , i860, p 100, 114, 
Ch White, Three Years in Constantinople , 1845, 
1. 103) 

The most difficult point in the above rules is 
undoubtedly the question of c addla , the witnesses 
must either be personally known as c adl to the 
kadi or their c addla must first of all be established 
From the end of the second (eighth) centuiy an 
assistant to the kadi, the rdhib al-masTltl or mu - 
zakkl , was appointed to conduct these often tire- 
some investigations. As Muslim proceduie does 
not recognise documentary evidence as pioof but 
only the oral evidence of eye-witnesses, such 
people were preferred for the veufication of legal 
matters whose c adala had aheady been proved 
Thus permanent “witnesses” came into existence 
at times then numbers rose to thousands but 
usually there were only a few They were officials 
of the kadi, and weie appointed and dismissed 
by him Thus arose the body of notaries, who 
weie called shuhud in Cairo and Baghdad, in the 
east and the Maghrib c udul Besides verifying 
legal matters they also decided smaller disputes 
independently They weie as a rule young lawyers 
who later received judicial appointments. Muslim 
writers frequently complain of the corruption 
among these people. Their development began in 
the liffi (vinffi) century (the first leference is in 
Cairo in 174 A H. . al-Kindl, Governors and Judges , 
ed. Guest, p 386) and they were abolished in 
the iv 1 * 1 (x tl ») centuiy. These “witnesses” are pro- 
perly to be regarded as a levival of the Roman- 
Byzantine notaries — For the present conditions 
see Lane, op. at , 1. 117, Vassel, Ober maiok- 
kantsche Processpraxis in M. S. O S. sis, 1902, 
v., p. 175 sq. 
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266 — 90, Khalil, Somma/to del diritto maleduto , 
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ning, Islam . Fremdenrecht , Hanover 1925, 
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(W. Hehening) 

§HAHlN§ijAH. [See shXh]. 


SHAHR (p.), a town. It is etymologically the 
same word as old Peisian khshathya — (cf. skr. 
k$atra — ), the old Persian woid, however, means 
only “dominion, reign”, and also: “empue”, this 
old significance the Pahlawl diahr (written ldeo- 
grammatically (^IfW) originally retained, but 
it means also* “a district, a large town”. The 
Armenian loan-word adikharh denotes: “a province, 
a land”, also: “the world” (xc<r/20$, otxovfjievti, cf. 
also the compound ashkhai hakal = xocrfxoxpuTUp). 
It seems 10 have been boi rowed from the older 
(Arsacidian) middle-Iranian. The modern Persian 
diahr, which signifies “a (large) town”, originally 
comprised the old meaning (“empire, icalm”) be- 
sides. It can be seen m phrases like Iran Aahr, 
Shall? -i Kabul, etc., which belong to the poetical 
style, cf. also the denvate shahiyar (from khshathya- 
da? a — ), “a ruler, a king”. 

It is perhaps no mere fortuity, that in old Per- 
sian theie seems to be a trace of a similar se- 
masiological transition in the case of the word 
wardatia — , which in that idiom signifies “a town”. 
In the Babylonian texts of the inscriptions of 
the Achaememds, this word is lendered by alu , 
the old Persian term for “land, district” ( da - 
hyaudi) is translated into Babylonian by mdtu, 
now in Bisutun 2,6 (=§25 Weissbach), Baby- 
lonian alu coi responds to Persian dahydusA and a 
Babylonian duplicate of a portion of the Bisutun 
mscnption (cf. Weissbach, Die Keilinschnften de? 
Achamemden , p xm.) has 2,12 (=§ 31 Weissbach) 
mdtu for Persian wardanam, whereas Bisutun 3,13 
(= § 49 Weissbach), Persian dahyaudi is rendered in 
the Elamite text by the ideogram for “town”. That 
the old Persian heie may have influenced the Ba- 
bylonian, is not impossible, as one could suppose, 
that also the later Babylonian use of the veibal form 
iddm{ti) (lit. “he gave”) foi “he created”, which 
is found, e g in the Flwend-inscnption of Darius, 
might have originated by the influence of Persian 
add=. he created (the Aryan roots da and dhd 
no moie being phonetically different in Iranian), 
cf Dehtzsch, Asiyr I/andwot ter buck, p 451, Weiss- 
bach, Kethnschr der Acharn , p loo, note a 
It seems probable, then, that already in old 
Persian the meanings “a district” and “a large 
town” were inclined to fade one into the other. 
This is not very surprising, taking into consideration 
the fact, that in later times also several large cities 
in Peisia had then dependent localities, which 
weie reckoned to belong to the town, so that the 
ideas of “town” and “district” in some cases 
might cover each other. 

The modern Persian, accoiding to the lexico- 
graphers, has also the collateral form shar. 

The word ffiahr occurs in several names of 
towns, e. g Shahrabad, and, more often, m 
/^/^-construction, as Shahi-i B life is, Shahr-i 
Rustam, etc. (cf. Le Strange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate, Index), in personal names it 
retains its old meaning : “empire”, as in the 
(already Pahlawl) names Shahrwaraz, or 
Shahibanu 

The word passed into Osmanli under the form 
of shehir ; town-names, m which it enters, are 
numerous, e. g Afeshehir, Yeni-shehir, etc.; 
see for this word and its derivations Barbier de 
Meynard, Dictionnaire Turc-Lrattgais, s. v. 

Shahrangiz or gljahrashub, m Turkish and 
Persian literature, denotes a kind of poetical com- 
position, which satyrizes or praises the inhabitants 
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of a certain town (tnadk u-dhammi kth ihtfara 
ahl-i diahr ra kunand : cf. Vullers, Lexicon , s. v. 
shahiashub\ Browne, Persian Literature in Mo- 
dem Times , p. 237/238, Gibb, Hist, of Ottoman 
Poetry , II, 232 etc). (V. F. BOchner) 

SHAHR AST AN or Sh a h r 1 s t a n (p.), a derivation 
from ska hr with the suffix — start Collateral 
forms are shahrastana , Liar is tan (and, metii causa, 
shansan). In Pahlaw! the word also occurs, written 
ideographically j the meaning is, both in 

Pahlawi and in modern Persian a town, especially 
a fortified one, or a capital (cf Vullers, s. v. sma- 
rts ta?i and skahrtstan , Le Stiange The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate , p. 203, note 1) The 
principal part of several Persian towns is therefore 
named by this term, as was the case with that 
quaiter of Barwan (according to alMukaddasI, 
the capital of Dailam), wheie the governoi lesided, 
also with the eastern part of the city of Djurdjan, 
the innei pait of the city of Kazwin, the (new) 
city of Kath [q v ], according to al-MukaddasI, 
also boie the name of Shahristan, and dining the 
Middle ages, the old (eastern) city of Isfahan was 
known as Shahrastana, otherwise, this lattei 
locality was named Djay, 01 simply, Madina, 
which term seems to be nothing but the Arabic 
tianslation of Shahrastana 

Iherc aie some cities and villages, which are 
designated by this name, eithei exclusively, or 
optionally, viz. 

1) Shahrastan-i Yazdigird, a fortified town, 
built by the Sasaman king Ya/digird II (438 — 
457 A. D ) against the inroads of the Tuiks, the 
king resided here from the fourth to the eleventh 
yeai of his reign The town must have been 
situated in the province of Djurdjan 

2) A town in Khurasan, at a distance of 
three days from Nasa (Nisa), on the border of the 
deseit. 11ns locality seems not to have been of 
gicat importance, it had textile mdustiy, and was 
the bnth place of the well-known al-Shahiastanl 

[>1 vj. 

3) A vill ige 111 Sidjistan, situated near the 
rums of the medieval capital of thepiovince, Zaiandj 

4) Sh a h r a s t a 11 a , a village ncai I la mad h an 

5) The city of Sh a p u 1 [q. v ] in Pars also 
boie the name of Shahrastan, as was the case with 

6) Ruyan, a city in the district of the same 
name belonging* to Tabanstan 

Bibliography G Le Stiange, The Lands 
of the haste 1 n Caliphate (see Index), P. Schwarz, 
Iran im Mitlelalter , p 31, 586, J. Marquart, 
Fiansaht , p 56, 73, C Barbier de Meynard, 
Dictionnaue .. dc la Pci sc , p. 358 etc.., C 
Ritter, Erdkundc ', 1x121 (VP. Buchner) 
al-SHAHRASTANI, Muhammad b c Abd ai- 
KarIm, the pnncipal historian of religions 
m the onental middle ages, was boin in Shah- 
rastan, a town of Khoiasan, in 469 (1076), the 
date of his bath is also given a^ 467 and 479 
He studied juiisprudence and theology at Djurdjaniya 
and Nisabur , his teacher m scholastic theology 
was Abu ’l-Kasim al- An sari. Accoiding to lbn 
Khallikan he belonged to the Ash c ari school but 
Sam c ani says that he adopted the di earns of the 
Ismahlls and that in his conversation and discus- 
sions he only spoke of the philosophers and took 
no interest in religious law. He made the pil- 
grimage however and returning after having spent 
3 years in Baghdad, he settled m his native town 
wheie he died m 548 (1153). 


He wrote several books, of which the most 
famous is the treatise on religions and sects . Kitab 
al-Milal wa * l-Nthal , among the others we may 
mention, on speculative theology : Nihayat al-Ikdam 
fl c Ilm al-Kalam , another on metaphysics, the title 
of which Musana c at al-Falasifa , the duel of the 
philosophers, recalls that of the Taha fut of Ghazali, 
and one on “the history of the learned”. Tdrikh 
al-Hukanic? , which has the same title as the well- 
known work of lbn al-Kiftl (d. 1248), written 
about a century later. 

The tieatise on religions and sects, one of the 
most remarkable documents of the philosophical 
literatuie of the Arabs, was wntten in 521 (1127) 
The authoi in it passes in review all the philo- 
sophic and religious systems that he was able to 
study and classes them accoiding to their degiee 
of lemoteness from Muslim orthodoxy. He there- 
fore begins with the Muslim sects, Mu c tazila, the 
Shi c a and the Batinis. lie next deals with the 
“people of the book”, those who have a revealed 
book recognised by Islam, 1. e. the Chustians and 
Jews, next those who have revealed books either 
doubtful or false, e g. the Magi and the Dualists, 
after whom come the Sabaeans who worship the 
stars Leaving the sects founded on a revelation, 
he goes back to pagan antiquity and gives articles 
on the principal philosophers and sages of Greece, 
after which he gives an exposition of Arab 
Scholasticism as a derivative from Hellenism, the last 
pait of the book is devoted to the religions of India. 

The book is pieceded by prolegomena, of which 
one chaptei, the fourth, is an account of all the 
differences which broke out in Islam in the last 
moments of Muhammad’s life and which, lntluencing 
religion on the one hand politics on the other, 
gave rise successively to the sects of Shl c a and 
Mu c tazila This is a very fine section. In another 
chapter of these prolegomena Shahrastan! deals 
with arithmetic and makes some pietensions to be 
a mathematician , but these are not justified m the 
result Shahrastan! *s mind is essentially and almost 
exclusively a philosophic one He is interested 
only in ideas, he gives few biographical details, 
almost no titles of books, little chronology and 
no dates. As an analyst of the systems, he is very 
subtle and in geneial very objective He has not 
the pumarily apologetic character which the lost 
work of al-Ash c an on the sects foi example must 
have had 

The most important pa*ts of the work of al- 
Shalirastani are those which deal with the Mu c tazila, 
the Shi c a, the Dualists and the Sabaeans Tor the 
Mu c tazila, hair-splitting theologians and subtle 
thinkcis, whose works have not come down to us, he 
is the one of the most important sources with al- c IdjG 
the aiticle on Ash c ari and the As^ari school which 
fixed Muslim orthodoxy, is interesting for the same 
reason. The articles on the blji'a, Kharidjis, Murals, 
divided into numerous sects political in chaiactcr, 
which differed in the theory of the imSmate, are 
very interesting, but the authoi is rather brief 
on the IsmaSlis and Batinis. He is equally short 
on the Jews As to the Christians he knows three 
principal sects the Melkites, the Nestonans and 
the Jacobites, he contrasts St. Paul with St. Peter 
(Simon al-Saffi), saying that Paul came to disturb 
the arrangements made by Peter and to mingle 
philosophic ideas m the teaching of Christ. He 
knows a little about the Christian scriptures but 
does not criticise them so acutely as lbn Hazm. 
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The references to the Dualists , Manichaeism, 
Manes, Mazdak, Bardesanes, Marcion, are of course 
very valuable; the opposition between light and 
darkness plays a considerable part in them as in 
the philosophy of Is&rak. It is the same with the 
long section on the Sabaeans , ShalirastSn! puts in 
it a dialogue in which an orthodox Muslim argues 
with a Sabaean, opposing the idea of prophecy to 
that of the spirits of the stars, disputing the 
existence of the latter and criticising the con- 
ception of them. 

At the present day, ShahrastSnl appears quite 
ignorant of Greek philosophy; but he has quite 
a good article on Plato, whose theory of ideas he 
understands and another interesting one on Pytha- 
goras, in which he gives an exposition of the theory 
of number and of geometrical ideas conceived 
as principles of beings. The article on Aristotle 
is derived from Avicenna and the commentary 
of Themistius. The very long article on Arab 
scholasticism is in the main a r£sum6 of the Nadjat 
of Avicenna. Lastly the section on India contains 
some curious passages. We know that Arab authors 
as a whole knew veiy little about India. Nevertheless 
we find in ShahrastanI some accurate notes on 
Buddhist psychology and doctrine, on the Bodhi- 
sattvas and the successive Buddhas and on certain 
practices of Hinduism — the worship of the 
goddess KSll, whose idol (Mahakalia) is described, 
ablutions in the sacred livers, religious suicides etc. 
ShahrastanI seems to regard Pythagoras as the 
founder of intellectual thought in India 

Bibliography Muhammad al-Shahrastanl, 
Book of Religious and Philosophical Sects , ed 
Cureton, 2 vol., London 1846, another ed , 
Bulak 1261; transl. Th Haarbruckei, Reltgions- 
partheien und PhilosophcnsJiulen , 2 vol., Halle 
1850/1851, Ibn Khallikan, ed. de blane, al- 
ham c am quoted m Yakut, Dutionnatre de la 
Perse , transl. Barbier de Meynard, Paris 1861, 
p. 359 _ (Carka de Vaux) 

SHAHRIR, the name of the sixth Persian 
month, which has 30 days like eveiy Persian 
month. The older form of the name found also 
in al-BlrQni is Shahrivar. As the name is also 
that of the fourth day of every Persian 
month, the month and day are distinguished by 
the addition of tnah or tuz, The 4 th Shahrir, on 
which the name of day and month are the same 
is called Shahrii gan 

Btbhogiaphy al-Bhuni, Athar , cd. Sachau, 
p. 42 sq , 70, 221, al-Kdzwini, t Adja?ib al-Makh- 
lukat , ed. Wustenfeld, 1 79, 81 (Geiman transl. 
by Eth6 p 163, 167), on the linguistic history 
of the name cf Horn ^Neupensche Schttflsprache 
( Grundriss der Ir anise hen Philo logie, 1. 2), p. 181. 

(M. PlUssner) 

SJJAHRUD, I Name of two rivers belonging 
to the system of the Kizil Uzen (Safidrud this 
other name, however, which in the Middle-Ages 
designed the whole Kizil Uzen, at present belongs 
to its lower course, from Mandjil to the Caspian, 
cf Andreas m Pauly-Wissowa, Realenz . 2 , 1., col. 
1736, Monteith, p. 16) The most important of 
the two Shahruds is that, which at Mandjil (± 36° 
lat , 49 0 long.) joins the main river This ShahrUd 
fakes its rise m the mountain-system of the Alburz, 
and its direction is from the South-East to the 
North-West. According to Mustawfl al-Kazwinl, 
who gives a concise, but tolerably clear description 
of this river ( Nuzhat al-ATulub, text, p. 217/218, 


transl. p. 210), the Shahrud rises from the con- 
fluence of two streams m the RUdbar-district of 
Kazwin, one originating from the Jalikan hills, 
the other from the n Nasr and Takhmas mountains”, 
as Le Strange constiues the text, which is un- 
certain , as it presents some variants. Hadjdjl 
Khalifa, who, in his Qithannuma (p. 304), as often, 
copies the Nuzhat , leads here Kiih-t S£tr (cf. 
the variants in Le Strange’s edition, p.217, N°. 4). 

The ShahrUd, according to Mustawfl, passes 
Alamut, while flowing through the RudbSr-district, 
and unites m the district of Bara, „which is of 
the two TSiums”, with the Safidrud From its 
origin to its junction with the last-named river it 
measures 35 leagues ( farsang ), its water, but for 
a small degree, is not used for field-irrigation. 
With these last words, the statement of the same 
author, that most of the lands of the district of 
Rustamdar are watered by the Shahrud (text, 
p 160, transl. p. 157) should be compared or 
contrasted 

The SJjahrUd, not being navigable, has no sign- 
ification for tiaffic. Although the Kizil Uzen is 
well-known in antiquity under the name of Amardus, 
theie seems to be no mention of the Shahrud 
before the Middle Ages. It is noticed by the Ar- 
menian geographer, translated and annotated by 
J. Marquart, in his ErUndiahr , p. 126, this 
authority mentions its rising in the mountains of 
Talakan On the infiequent mentions of the Shahrud 
in Arab geographers, Andreas’ article on the 
Amardus in Pauly-Wissowa , Realenz 2 , 1 , col 
1734 etc. may be consulted. In the nineteenth 
century, the river became known by the travels 
of Monteith and Rawlinson. The first, the account 
of whose journey dates from 1832, explored the 
valley of the Shahrud, starting from Mandjil (or, 
as he calls it, Menjile), in search of the ruins 
of Alamut He first notices the height of Menjile 
(800 feet above the sea), and gives the names of 
some localities, situated on the Shahrud: they are 
(retaining the orthography of the original) at 2 
miles (from Mandjil). Loushan, at 28. Berenzim; 
36 miles from Berenzim Jirandey, „just wheie 
the stream from the mountains of Ala Mout in 
Mazanderan . . . . joins the stream of Kherzau, 
coming from the mountains behind Kasbine”. In 
this region there were found rums, which were 
considered to be the rums of the icnowned 
stronghold of al-Hasan b. al-Sabbah. Returning 
by the same route, Monteith visited, at 12 miles 
distance from Mandjil, the alum-mines near the 
village of Surdar. 

In the account of Rawlinson’s journey from Ta- 
briz to Gllan (1838) the Shahrud is also mentioned, 
but the last named traveller does not give a 
detailed account of it. 

The other Shahrud, as appears from Kiepert’s 
Nouvelle carte generate des provinces asiattques de 
V Empire ottoman , 1884, joins the Kizil Uzen 
between Senna and MiyansarSy, the locality, men- 
tioned by Monteith (pp 13 and 20) under the 
name of „Berendeh”, must be the “Berinda” 01 
Kiepert’s map, to the North of Senna. This a Be- 
rendeh” might be compared with the „Bara” in 
the passage of Mustawfl, were it not, that the 
description of that author cannot but relate to 
the river of Mandjil. One might, however, suppose, 
that Mustawfl has, in this place, mistaken the 
one Shahrud for the other. The second, or lesser 
Sfeahrud, called formdHy the river of SJjal, which 
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receives some small tributaries (of, as it seems, 
unknown names) from the East, rises in the Shal 
hills, and passes some localities, e. g. £hal (see 
below), flowing almost parallel to the Kizil Uzen 
to the east; then, east of Berinda (which lies on 
what seems to be a western tributary to the lesser 
Shahrud), it takes a curve to the South-West, to 
merge into the Kizil Uzen, joining it, therefore, 
from the north-east. To assume, as Ritter does, 
in his Erdkunde , three Shahruds, is not necessary. 

II. A district descnbed by Mustawfl as be- 
longing to the Tali§b-districts ((jkJjj-k). Among 
its villages, he mentions §hal, Kalur, Hims, Darud 
and Kllw 5 n. We see, then, that it is the region 
of the lesser Shahrud. The climate, according to 
our authority, is temperate, and the soil produces 
good corn, but not much fruit. The people are 
ShafYites, but, as the author observes, only by 
name, for they do not care much about religion. The 
revenues, in Mustawfi’s time (middle of the viiph = 
xiv*h century), amounted to 10,000 dinars. 

III. Name of a city m the West of Khurasan, 
not far from the frontiers of the province of 
Astarabad. It lies to the South of BistSm ; ac- 
cording to Frasei, its geographical position is lat. 
36° 25' 20", long. 55 0 2' 23", its height above the 
sea is 3500 feet. The town is a trade-centre, 
from it to the city of Astarabad there are two 
ways. The geographers of the Middle Ages make 
no mention of it. 
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§HAHRUKH* MlRZA, the fourth son of 
TimUr and the first of the Tlmund sovereigns, 
born at Samaikand on the 14th Rabl c II, 779 (20th 
August, 1377) and thus named, according to the 
legend, because his father heard of his birth m 
the middle of a game of chess, when the knight 
U ru&h" was on the point of checking the king 
u shah'\ He received also the titles of Bahadur, 
“valiant”, Khakan-i Sdid, “fortunate sovereign”. 
Married at the age of eleven, governor of the 
Empire during the Klpfcak campaign [q v.] at the 
age of thirteen, he was sent back to Samarkand 
during the gieat Peisian expedition, but was called 
to the army in 795 (1392). At the age of seven- 
teen he distinguished himself at the siege of 
Kal c e-i Sefld [q. v.], cut off the head of the enemy 
leadei, Shah Mansur, and acted as mediator at the 
siege of Takrlt, became governor of Samarkand 
and of the country around in 796 ( 1 393/ 1 394) > 
and three years later, he took part m the expedi- 
tions to Persia, Syria and Asia Minor, and held 
important commands at the siege of Aleppo and 
at the battle of Ancyra. C?Halcondylas, who calls 
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him HaxpoCx°f-> speaks of him with admiration* 
His presence being necessary at Herat, he did 
not go to the kUrtltay, which decided upon the 
Chinese expedition, and he contracted then a new 
marriage. 

On the death of TimUr, Shahrukh was recognized 
as sovereign of the provinces which he was governing 
(RamadSn 807 = March-April 1405). The other 
princes, very much divided, finally adopted the 
proposal of Plr Muhammad to rally around Shah- 
rukh, who would probably be content with a for- 
mal recognition and certain marks of respect 
Shahrukh showed Himself touched by the deference 
of his brothers. 

One of the latter, Khalil Sultan, dispossessed 
by the emli Barandafc, had taken his revenge 
by seizmg Samarkand. Shahrukh departed at once 
with his army for Transoxiana, he was concilia- 
tory and his envoy, Shaikh NQr al-Din, concluded 
a peace leaving Khalil sovereign of the country. 
Soon after, war broke out between Khalil and 
Mirza Plr Muhammad. The latter was assassinated 
by his vizier, Pir c All Taz. Rebellions deprived 
Khalil of any authority. On the other hand, the 
DjalS’irids and Kara YUsuf seized Baghdad and 
Adhaibaidjan, Plr c Omar was dispossessed and 
killed by his kinsman Iskandar. Shahrukh then 
intervened, defeated Iskandar and annexed to his 
states c Irak c Adjamf and contrary to the promise 
he had given, Khalil’s lands were given to Ulugh 
Beg, Khalil received as compensation the gover- 
norship of c Irak, and Shahrukh restored to him 
his love, Djawhai Shad, who had been insulted 
and maltreated by the rebels. In the same year 
(809 = 1406 — 1407), Mazandaran was finally 
conqueied. 

In the following year Mlranshah, the brother 
of Shahrukh, was killed in a battle against Kara 
Yusuf The sons of Kaia Yusuf’s enemy, Abu 
Bakr and Muhammad c Omar, survived him only 
a short time, and Kaia YUsuf, following up his 
conquests, founded a vast empire embracing Tabriz, 
Adharbauljan and the c Irak Shahrukh, desirous 
of avenging his brother, attacked him in the year 
823 (1420). Kara Yusuf died suddenly at the 
moment of giving battle, his troops were disbanded 
and his corpse treated with indignity. 

Several expeditions took place in the year 810 
(1407 — 1408), one against Balkh in which Plr 
c All Taz was conquered and put to death; one 
against Pir Padishah, who had rebelled at Astarabad. 
War bioke out between Pir Muhammad and Rus- 
tam, who was victorious, and made his entry into 
Isfahan where he behaved with moderation. Abfl 
Bakr and Iskandar were at war in Kerm 5 n; SfstSn 
was conquered by Shahiukh. Pir Muhammad had 
a reconciliation with Iskandar, but ‘Ala 3 al-Dawla 
revolted, his father, sultan Ahmad, pursued him 
and Kara Yusuf made him prisoner. At the end 
of 81 1 (1409) Samarkand was under the power 
of Shahrukh. 

In the year 812 (1409 — 1410) there was an 
expedition against a rebel emir, Khudaidad, whose 
head was sent by a Mongol Khan to Shahrukh. 
The revolt of Shah Baha 3 al-Din in BadakhshSn 
was put down and Transoxiana, after being con- 
quered, was reorganized. Marw was rebuilt, the 
ancient couise of the Murghab was restored and 
the dikes repaiied During the two succeeding years 
ShShrukh had to return to Transoxiana in order 
to put down in that country the revolts of the 
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Emir Shaikh NUr al-Din, who was killed in Mon- 
golia. New troubles broke out m Kerman, where 
Iskandar supplanted Mirza Rustam. Under the rule 
of Khalil, the Tatars brought back from Asia 
Minor by Timur, had fled from Transoxiana into 
Kh" 5 rizm, which they laid waste and they wished 
then to retuin to their native land. A first expe- 
dition sent against them in 815 (1412/1413) was 
a failure. Much affected by this lack of success, 
Shahrukh sent another against them and, once 
master of Kh w arlzm, handed it over to an able 
administrator, the Emir Shah Mulk. 

In 817 (1414/1415) the revolt of Mliza Amirak 
Ahmad took place; Ulugh Beg departed to besiege 
Akhsi The Emirs of Iskandar lcvolted and placed 
themselves under the authority of Shahrukh, who 
offered Iskandar an honourable peace. This offer 
was rejected After a long siege Isfahan was taken 
by assault and laid waste. Shahrukh intervened, 
undertook the defence of the inhabitants and gave 
them Rustam as governor He also ordered Iskan- 
dar to be treated with clemency. No attention was 
paid to his orders and the prince was blinded. The 
latter assisted by the Emir Sa c d-i Wakkas, the ally 
of the Turkomans, had helped the revolt of 
Baikara Mirza at Shiiaz (818 = 1415/1416). Be- 
sieging this town, Shahrukh pardoned Baikara 
and sent him into the district of Kandahar, after 
another revolt, he was exiled to India with Mirza 
Amirak Ahmad, another suspect, Mirza Ilangai, 
was sent into remote exile Two other rebels, Sul- 
tan Uwais of Keiman and the Emir Bahlul Barlas 
of Kandahar made their submission. 

In 820 (1417 — 1418) Baisonkor, the son of 
Shahrukh, was placed at the head of the govern- 
ment and he abolished the hated exactions of the 
vizier Saiyid Fakhr al-Din, whom he made dis- 
gorge some of his ill-gotten gains The death of 
this Emir, which took place soon after, was con- 
sidered a blessing from heaven 

On 23 Rabi c II, 830 (Feb 21, 1427), Shahrukh 
was the victim of a plot in the gieat mosque of 
Herat, where the Darwlsh Ahmad Lor, who had 
come under the pretext of presenting a petition, 
tried to stab him. He was immediately lynched 
by the crowd. The consequence of this plot was 
that many anests and executions of suspected 
people took place Iskandai, aided by his brother 
Djihanghah, had rebelled again against Shahrukh 
in 832 (1429). After being in revolt for six years, 
I )j than shah submitted and became governoi-gcncral 
of Adhaibaidjan Iskandai, who had fled, was ass- 
assinated a short time after at the instigation of 
his son In Ramadan 838 (March 1435) the plague 
laid waste Herat and its suburbs Hundreds of 
thousands are said to have died at this time 
Shahiukh died at Fi§]]award, in the province 
of Ray on the 25 th Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 850 (March 
12, 1447). Of the five sons that he had — Ulugh 
Beg, Abu ’ 1 -Fath, Ibrahim Baisonkor, Suyilrghat- 
mish and Muhammad £)juki — only the eldest 
survived to succeed him 

Historians are of one accord in eulogising Shah- 
rukh as a munificent sovereign, peaceful and void 
of ambition, loving peace without fearing war, m 
which he was always successful, and endeavouring 
to repair the damage done by Timur. He rebuilt 
Marw, fortified and embellished Herat A zealous 
Muslim, he was believed even to have the gift of 
working miracles. Himself a poet and artist, he 
was the patron of writers, of artists and of scholars, 


whom he atti acted to Herat, where he founded a 
magnificent library. Djami and the mystic poets 
Saiyid NiSnatu^lah Kninani and Kasim al- Anwar 
[q. v.] lived at this time Turkish poetry began 
to rival Persian Shahrukh, who was particularly 
interested in historical studies, inspired or en- 
couraged the works of Nizam al-Dln Shami, Sharaf 
al-Din, c Ali Yazdi, hasihi, c Abd al-Razzak, Samar- 
kand!, as well as Hafiz Abru, whom he commissioned 
to wnte a great work on geogiaphy. His sons, Ulugh 
Beg, the learned astronomer, and Baisonkor, the 
noted artist, who gave a gieat stimulus to painting 
and to calligraphy, followed his example. 

With other states Shahrukh maintained peaceful 
relationships. lie exchanged embassies with China, 
the suzerain of the family of TimUr, who paid 
her tribute. India recognized his authority, at 
least nominally In 824 (1421) Khidr Khan, the 
soveieign of Delhi, sent him an embassy and we 
have the story several times published or trans- 
lated of the embassy of c Abd al-Razzak Samar- 
kandi to China and India. Deferential to China, 
Shahiukh was, on the other hand, arrogant with 
the Tuiks IIis coirespondence with Muhammad I 
is the proof of this With Egypt his relationships 
were sometimes difficult. In 824 (1421) Tibet sent 
him an embassy. 

On the death of Shahrukh the decline began 
The TimUrid princes, who all aspired to power 
and found followeis, exhausted themselves in 
struggles which hastened on the rise of the Sa- 
fawis and the formation of the Uzbek Empire. 
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SHAH-SEWAN, the name of several groups 
of Turkish tribes in Peisia. The term means 
in Turkish “those who love the Shah”. Persian 
historians write: $hahtsewan , thus indicating the 
Turkish accusative (sJiahT) and the Turkish closed e. 

History. According to Malcolm, Shah c Abbas I 
(995 — 1037 = 1587 — 1628), in order to reduce 
the turbulent Turkish tribes known as klzll-bash 
(= “red-heads”), who played the part of praeto- 
rians, invited the men of all the tribes to enrol 
themselves in a new body which was called Shah- 
sewan. Entirely devoted to the Safawi family, this 
tribe enjoyed the particular favour of the sovereign. 
At one time they must have numbered 100,000 
families, but this number diminished in time. 

Malcolm quotes the Zubdat al-tawarlkh and his 
version has been adopted by later historians The 
European travellers, who wcie contemporaries of 
the Safawis (R. du Mans, D. Garcias de Silva 
Figueroa, Chardin, Oleanus), however, do not men- 
tion the tribe of Shah-sewan and the known facts 
somewhat complicate Malcolm’s story 

I. The c A/am arayi c Abbdsi frequently uses 
expressions like “ shaht-sewan” kardan , $alayi - 
shdhi-sewam in the sense of “to make appeal to 
the faithful ” Thus the fathei of §hah c Abbas, 
Shah Sultan Muhammad, had already used this 
procedure in the rebellions of 989 and 992 
“Shah Muhammad”, says Iskandar Munshl, “having 
launched the (appeal) diahi scwdn , ordered that 
all those of the Turkoman tribe who were ser- 
vants and paitisans of this hearth ( ghularn wa- 
yakdjihati in dudman) should rally lound Ills 
Majesty”. These ad hoc appeals played upon the 
religious sentiments of the adepts of the Safawi 
family ( dudman , odjakh ) The sovereigns of this 
dynasty not only traced their origins to the Shfi 
imams , but even claimed to be the incarnations of 
the latter (cf. khaiaT). In the time of Shah c Abbas 
there was in Turkey a sect winch regarded the 
Persian sovereign as its murditd In our own lay, 
the AI1I-1 Ilakk (cf the article c aiI-ilahI) give 
a place in then theophames to the Safawi kings 
The formula called of Shah-sewan thus lccalled to 
political recalcitrants their obligations to their 
superiors. 

In 996, in the first ycai of the reign of Shah 
c Abbas, the Kl/i^l-bash rebelled against the author- 
ity of the majordomo Murshid Kuh Khan The 
Shah had lecourse to the process of “sbahi-sewan” 
and the faithful arrived cn masse A few days 
latei the rebels were captured and put to death 
This decisive blow dealt to the truculence of the 
KLdl-basl] must have made an impression on his 
contemporaries, for in the firm leign of Shah 
c Abbas, it was rarely necessary to resort to un- 
usual measures Iskandar Munshl says nothing 
about the permanent results of the appeal of 996. 
He only adds that the Shah-sewan who came at 
the king’s call “mounted guaid till morning”. 

II. On the other hand, Shah c Abbas continued 
vigorously and successfully the policy of regrouping 
the great tribes. His grandfather, Shah Tahmasp 
[q.v.], about 936 (1529) had already reformed one 
of the most important Kfzfi-ba&h tribes the Takkalu 
(Malcolm, 1. 506), remnants of which are still to 
be found in Kerman. The new military corps 
( kullar , tufangli) made unnecessary the K?z?l-bash 
Kuril (Chardin V, 292). Another way of weakening 
the old praetorians was to* dilute them with new 
elements personally devoted to the sovereign. 


These newcomers seem to have been particularly 
proud of the name of Shah-sewan as is shown by 
the history of the Shah-sewan of Ardabtl. To sum 
up then, it may be doubted if a single regularly 
constituted tribe was ever founded by Sh5h c Abbas 
under the name Shah-sewan. 

The Shah-sewan of Ardabil. Although the 
inhabitants of this hukumat all use the “Azari” 
Turkish dialect and are all ShiTs, the Shah-sewan, 
even when settled, form a group apart, distinguished 
by its tribal organisation According to their tradi- 
tions the Shah-sewan came from Asia Minor under 
their chief Yunsur 0-pasha who had obtained 
permission to do this from Shah c Abbas I Yunsur 
is said to have brought 3,300 families (hearths), 
a section of whom migiated later to Khurasan 

Among these Shah-sewan three groups are dis- 
tinguished (1) the tribe of Yunsur-pasha, which 
later broke up into clans beaung the names of 
the descendants of the chief Saru-khan [q. v.], 
Kodja-beg, Band c AlI beg, Pulad beg, Damir beg, 
Kuzat beg, etc , with other later ramifications , 
(2) the tribe brought at the same time by Kurd 
beg, of which following clans still exist . Talish 
mikailu, Khallfelu, Mughanlu, Udulla, Muradlu, 
Zargai, etc , (3) the tribes which arrived in the 
time of Yunsur-pasha, but independently of him 
I n a n 1 u ( c Alam ara imanlu, evidently from the 
Mongol tmatt “goat”) with the clans Plr-Eiwatlu, 
Kalash, Kur (Kor >), c Abbaslu, Gehklu, Yuitfci, 
Dursun Khodjalu, and Begdillu with the clans 
Adjirlu, Khoclja- Khodjalu, Yeddi Oimak, c Arablu, Ca- 
khfrlu, Kubadlu As to the Begdillu, the c Alam ara 
(p. 762) mentions the dilferent fiefs (tiyulat) held in 
Adhaihaidjan by the K?z?l-bash chief Gundoghmush 
Sultan Begdili, “who with his tribe and their tents 
dwelled at Ta J nk near Kirkuk. Having become 
Shah-sewan in the first Baghdad campaign (1032 = 
1622), he presented himself to the Shah and re- 
ceived the rank of Sultan” Alongside of these 
two tubes, mention is made of isolated groups, 
the Riza bcglu, Saiwanlar (“camel-drivers”) and 
G^musha (“buffalo-breedcis”) 

Saiu-khan succeeded Yunsur-pasha Among the 
descendants of the lattci is mentioned Badi Khan, 
who accompanied Nadir Shah on his campaigns. 
His sons, as the result of a quaircl, divided all 
the Shah-sewan into two parties The Ardabil 
section took the side of the Il-begi descended 
from Nazai L Ali Khan and the Mishkhfn section 
those descended from Kucuk Khan. 

The arrival of the Russians in Transcaucasia 
reacted on the fortunes of the Shah-sewan. Be- 
tween 1728 and 1732 several clans leading a 
nomadic life on the Kura (Kuir) recognised Rus- 
sian supremacy The peace of Gandja (1813)^ es- 
tablished the Russians north of Mughan. lhe 
frontier fixed on the Turkman-cai (1828) and 
always rigorously maintained separated the Shah- 
sewan from a great pait of their winter-quarters. 
The Russians for a consideiable time did not 
prevent the tribes from continuing to enjoy their 
pasturages, but there were continual incidents. In 
1867, the Riza-beglu and Kodja-beglu were refused 
access to Russian Mughan. On their side the Per- 
sian authorities burned the village of the Kodja- 
beglu, Barzand [q v ], and in 1876 the tribe was 
deported to Urmia, from which it has little by 
little regained its old home. 

From 1869 a mixed commission was created 
on Russian territory at BilasuwSr (on the river 
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BolgharH) with the task of settling amicably the 
mutual claims of Russian and Persian subjects. In 
1884, the Russian frontier was definitely closed to 
the Shah-sewan and at the same time the Russian 
nomads (Perembel, Darwishlu) were forbidden to 
descend into Persia. This measure dealt a blow 
to the prosperity of the Shah-sewan, but did not 
put a stop to their incursions. On the other hand, 
it encouraged the Shah-sewan to settle down and 
they had to cultivate their lands more intensively. 

The governors of Ardabil had made very little 
impression on the Shah-sewan. Only the expedition 
of 1910 undertaken against the turbulent tribes 
by the leaders of Persian revolution attained a 
notable succes. Towards Apnl of 1923, Rida Khan 
Sardar Sipah succeeded in disarming the Shah- 
sewan. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
there were the following groups in MughSn , 

(1) Tarakama (Turkomans) 1,500 families of settlers; 

(2) Shakaki 8,000 families of nomad Kurds ( ? ), 

(3) 10,000 families of Shah-sewan nomads. 

The Shakahi later withdrew into the interim of 
Persia Before the Russian frontier was closed, 
fourteen clans of Persian Shah-sewan, numbering 
3,500 families, arrived in Russia, while 27 clans 
with 2,600 families remained m Persia. 

Before 1914 the position was as follows In the 
canton of Misjikhln on the northern slopes of the 
SawalSn [q. v.], N E. E. of Ardabil, from which 
it is separated by the liver Dodjukh (a tributary 
of the Kara-su), there were over 5,000 hearths of 
the Shah-sewan divided into 37 clans governed by 
their hereditary chiefs. The latter in turn were 
subordinate to an Il-bcgT The Shah-sewan of 
Mishkhin are nomads. They spend the summer on 
the high plateaux of Sawalan and winter in Per- 
sian Mughan. The limit of their migration is 
about 120 miles On this stretch they have villages 
inhabited by peasants, who have come fiom the 
interior of Adharbaidjan, who till the soil, re- 
ceiving a third of the produce. 

The number of Shah-sewan in the canton of 
Ardabil was over 6,000 hearths divided into 12 
clans, whose chiefs did not have an II begi in 
common. Among these clans only two are nomad , 
they go to Mughan of the eastern load (Barzand- 
Bilasuwar). Four clans are becoming settled ( takhta - 
kapu “the gates of wood”), especially in the S E 
and S. W. of Ardabil (the strongest clans are the 
Puladlu and Yurtfci). In all there are over 11,000 
hearths at Shah-sewan residing in the hukumat of 
Ardabil and they must number at least 75,000 souls. 

The Shah-sewan are Shi c is. The conversion of 
Yunsur-pasha, who was at first a Sunni, is said 
to have taken place when Shah c Abbas passed 
through Mughan. Since then the house of Yunsur- 
pasha has been regarded as an odjakh (“hearth”) 
by which the tribes swear when taking an oath. 
The Kodja-beglu are suspected of Sunni leanings. 
One clan of Shah-sewan consists entirely of satyids 
(Seiyidlar). Like the majouty of nomads, the 
Sh 5 h-sewan are rather indifferent in matters of 
religion. 

The language of the Sh 5 h-sewan does not differ 
from the “Azari” dialeet spoken by the rest of 
the population of Ardabil, but it is said that the 
Zargar also use a Caghatai dialect. 

In the tribes a distinction is made between the 
clan of Beg's and that of beg-zada , the latter being 
descended from lateral lines. The hired peasants 


who till the earth on behalf of the tribes, are 
called hamra(h) (“companions”). 

The Shah-sewan of Saw a. This group 
consists of two tribes. A Baghdadi, 800 families 
living between Sawa [q. v ] and Kum and governed 
by an Il-khani and four Il-begl. The tribe is said 
to have come fiom Shiraz m the time of Sh 5 h 
c Abbas I. It consists of 14 clans* KalavUnd (the 
most important), Kiiselar, Kara koyunlu, Mukh- 
tabandlu, YSrdjanlu, Ahmadlu, c Al'r k urt lu, SatYlu, 
Kutlu, KSsfmlu, Sulduz, Husem khanlu, Dugfti, 
Nilkaz, Mahdilu; B. Inanlu, 1000 families win- 
tering between Teheran (Tihran) and Kum south of 
the river Karadj; summer quarters (5J months from 
Apnl) at Parwana in the province Khamsa (Zandjan). 

The tribe used to live in Mughan, whence they 
were tiansported by Nadir Shah (?) to Khamsa to 
form a bulwark against the incuisions of the 
Bilbas Kurds (cf. sawjti bulak). 

Other groups. In the province of Khamsa 
[q. v.] the Doweiran, who dispute the power with 
the local Afshar, call themselves Shah-sewan; they 
came from Mughan at the same time as the Inanlu. 
On the other hand, a tribe of this last mentioned 
name (Hadjdji Mirza Hasan Fasah, Fars-namayi 
Na$tri, Tihran 1313, 11. 309: Hi Tnallu ), num- 
bering 5,000 families, forms a part of the confede- 
ration of the five tribes ( Khamsa ) in the eastern 
part of Ears Of at least one of the 25 subdivisions 
of these Inanlu, viz of the Gok-par, it is leported 
by Hasan Fasa D I that, after having proclaimed 
themselves Shah-sewan, i e. “friends of the king 
(shah-dust)”, they had separated from the tribe 
Gok-par in the time of Shall c Abbas. Zam al- 
c Abidln Shlrwam mentions the existence of Shah- 
sewan even in Kabul and Kashmir where they 
had gone 111 consequence of the dispersion policy 
practised by Nadir-shSh with regard to the Shah- 
sewan (cf. J. Mouci). 
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riss d. Iran. Phil , 11. 583 , P. Sykes, A History 
of Persia, London 19 1 5, 11 260; Butkov, Ma- 
tenall po novoi istoru Kavkaza , St Petersbuig 
1869, 11. 70; I. A. OgianoviC, Provintsu Persit 
Ardabil 1 Sarah in Zap. Kavkaz. Otd. Geogr. 
Obsl ., x/i., Tiflis 1876, p. 141 — 235, VI. Mar- 
kov, Shah~sevanl na Mug ham, ibidem, xiv/i , 
1890, p. I — 61; G. Radde, Retsen an d Per- 
sisch-Russ. Grenze , Leipzig 1886, 1. 418 — 447 
(memoir by Ogranovic, genealogies of the Shah- 
sewan etc.) ; A. Iloutum-Schindler, Eastern Per- 
sian Irak , London 1896, p 48, L. Tigranov, 
Iz. obscestvenno-ekonomiieskikh otnoshenu v Persit , 
St. Petersburg 1909, p 103 — 146, an article on 
the Sh 5 h-sewan publ. in Ord och Btld , 1913, 
p. 297 — 307, is citfd m: Der Islam , xi., p. 97. 

(V. Minorsky) 
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SHAI 3 (a.), a thing, anything, in Arab 
ilgebra the name for the unknown quantity 
n an equation. The expression is first used m the 
Algebra of Muhammad b. MClsa al-Kh^arizmi 
[about 820) and probably goes back to the Indian 
vavat-tavat. In the mediaeval Latin translations, 
it is translated by res , latterly causa , Ital. cosa , 
from which developed the name coss given to 
ilgebra. P. de Lagarde’s attempt to trace the x 
of algebra to Shat which has found some cre- 
dence among Orientalists, is untenable. 

Bibliography . J. Ruska, Zur alt arab . 

Algebra u. Rechenkunst , p. 56 — 60, J. Tropfke, 

Gesch. d Elemental -Mathematik, 2, 11, 106 sqq , 

H. Wieleitner, Das x det Mathematiker , Mitt . 

G.M.Al . , xvii. 1918, p 82. (J. Ruska) 

SHAIBA (Band), the name of the keepers 
of the Ka c ba ( Sadana , hadjaba') whose authority 
does not extend over the whole of the sanctuary 
[nias&td al-haram ), nor even as far as the well 
of Zamzam and its annexes They are the Banu 
Shaiba or Shaiblyhi and have as their head a 
za c im or shaikh . 

Modern works only give brief refeiences to 
them Snouck Iluigronje gives the days on which 
they open the door of the Ka c ba He notes that 
they only admit the faithful on payment of a fee 
and quotes the witty Mecca saying “The B. 
Shai c ba aie wreathed in smiles; this must be a 
day foi opening the Ka'ba”. — They find a 
fuither source of levenue in the sale of scraps of 
the covering of the holy house, which is replaced 
every year by their care The embioideied parts 
reserved in theory for the soveieign arc given 
more or less giatuitously to the great personages 
who repiesent him at Mecca and on the hadjdj. 
The remainder in accoulance with custom ( Chro - 
when d. Stadt Mekka , 111 72) is the perquisite 
of the Shaibiyin, who sell it in the little booths 
at the Bab al-Salam (Batanuni, p. 139), the ancient 
Bab B Shai c ba, the principal gate of the mosque. 
They also sell there the little brooms made of 
palm leaves, which are all alleged to have been 
used foi cleaning the floor of the Ka c ba, a solemn 
ceremony in which the greatest personages glory 
in participating (Ibn Djubair, p. 138, Batanuni, 
p. 109). They also have the charge and care of 
the offerings madte by the faithful, which adorn the 
interior of the holy house This treasure compnsee 
the most diveise objects, articles of gold and of 
silver, precious stones, lamps richly adorned, 
foreign idols, the offenngs of converts in distant 
lands. This treasure has legularly been plundered 
by the Amirs of Mecca, by the governors, by its 
guaidians and even by the Shaibiyin themselves 
(Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Le Pelennage , p. 57) 
although according to tradition, the giand-master 
Shafba is said to have defended it against the 
attempts of the Caliph c Omar ( Usd al-ghaba , 
111. 8). They have charge of the interior curtains 
of the Ka c ba. They had at one time the care of 
the Makam Ibrahim which was considered a de- 
pendence of the holy house, but do I not know 
what is the present rule. 

The possession of these diverse functions by 
the Shaibiyin is now so generally recognised that 
it attracts no attention. They evoked a more lively 
interest from earlier authors and especially from 
the pilgrims. The principal narratives are those 
of Ibn Djubair in 1183 arftl of Nasir-i Khosraw 
in 1276. The visit to the Ka c ba accompanied by 


a $alat of two rakla made if possible, at the 
very spot where the Prophet performed them on 
the day of the taking of Mecca, is a pious act, 
which is not a part of the rites of the pilgrimage, 
but one from which the pilgrims themselves hope 
to acquire further merit although the people of 
Mecca seem to attach but slight importance to it. 
The dates of the public opening seem to have 
varied a little (Le Pelerinage, p. 60 sqq.) but the 
ceiemony has remained unchanged. The za c im 
alone has the key of the Holy House, the history 
of which I shall deal with below When the 
gangway ( da/ ad /), which gives access to the 
dooi which is above the ground level, has been 
put into position by the Shaibiyin, their chief 
advances and, while he is inserting the key, one 
of his acolytes hides it from the gaze of the 
faithful In the 12 th centuiy (Ibn Djubair, p. 93, 
Pelennage , p. 59), he held a black cloth (the 
c Abbasid colour) in his extended hands In the 
thirteenth century (Nasir-i Khosiaw, p. 209), 
there was a curtain on the door which a 
Shaibi lifted to allow the za c im to pass and 
which he let fall again behind him. The Piophet 
had veiled ( satatahu ) the door on opening it 
(Ya c kubl, Trfrikh, ed Houtsma, li 61) In imi- 
tation of the Prophet the za c tm enters alone or 
with 2 or 3 acolytes, prays the two ritual iak c a, 
then opens the door to the public whose ad- 
mission lie regulates r l he Persian pilgnm as well 
as the Spanish made a visit to the KaT>a and 
they have both noted the miracle, which allows 
this very small building to hold at one time such 
a laige number of the faithful Nasir-i Khosraw 
counted 720 in it at the same time as himself 
Ibn Djubair was paiticulaily interested in the 
Ka c ba and its hadjaba He was present at 
the leception of Saif al-Islam Tughtekin, the 
brother of Saladin (p 146 and 147), on whose 
left hand the za c im of the Shaibiyin solemnly en- 
tered the mosque, the zchm Muhammad b. Is- 
mael b c Abd al-Rahman was his chief informant 
(p 81). He tells us that during his sojourn the 
Amir of Mecca, Mukthir, arrested the zaHm Mu- 
hammad and, accusing him of such baseness of 
conduct as was “unworthy of the guaidian of the 
holy house”, confiscated Ins goods and set up in 
Ins place one of his cousins, whom popular report 
accused of the same vices Then some time after, 
he saw the za c im Muhammad, after paying 500 
dinars to the Amir, re-established in his office, 
strutting proudly before the gate of the Ka c ba 
(p. 163, 164, 166, 179). This act of violence 
does not prove that there was any exact custom 
which regulated the relations of the Amir with 
the B. Shaiba. Undei al-Mutawakkil (847 — 861), 
they sent delegates to the Caliph at Baghdad 
to assert, in opposition to the proposals of the 
governor of Mecca, their right to decide what 
w r orks it was necessary to undertake at the Ka c ba, 
the master of works sent by the Caliph was to 
apply only to them. When he came to make his 
first enquiry the master Ishak was, however, ac- 
companied by the ha&aba shaibiyin , and also by 
the governor, by pious individuals and by the 
Sahib al-barid (cf. the art. barId), “the postmaster”, 
in reality the redoubtable intelligence officer of the 
sovereign ( Chron d Stadt Mekka , i. 210/211). 

The privilege of the B. Shaiba is very old; 
the histonans of the ninth centuiy Ibn Hisfc 5 m, 
Ibn Sa c d, Ya c kubl and the compilers of collections 
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of hadiths confirm this; but they pile up proofs 
of its legitimacy m a way that makes one think 
it was recent and disputed. We know what ob- 
scuuty prevails in “spite of the texts” on the history 
of the “Arab kingdom” at the time when so many 
things were being organised of themselves. 

Accoiding to tradition, Kosaiy, the ancestor of 
the Koraish, had reserved the guardianship of the 
Ka c ba ( hidjaba ) for c Abd al-D5r and his descendants 
At the time of the conquest of Mecca, it was m 
the hands of c Othman b Talha b Abl Talha c Abd 
Allah b c Abd al- c Ozza b. c Othman b. c Abd al- 
Dar (Tabari, in 2378, Usd al-ghaba , 111 7 and 
372 etc). Ibn Sa ( d (Tabakat, v. 331) has a vanant 
story which casts doubts upon the near relation- 
ship of < Otliman and Shaiba, while the genealogy 
given by the zdlm to Ibn IJjubair (p 81) inter- 
calates an ancestor Shaiba unknown to the other 
authors c ()thman by a happy foresight was con- 
verted at al-Hodaibiya with othei notable per- 
sonages of Mecca, although several members of 
his family had perished at Uhud m the ranks of 
the Koraish (Tabari, 1 1604, Aghani, xv. 11; Ibn 
Sa l d, v 331 etc) On the day of the taking of 
Mecca, he accompanied the Prophet to the Ka^ba and 
the latter demanded the key from him, in general 
the authorities say that he gave it up, but ac- 
cording to one tradition (al- c Aim, c umda , iv 609 , 
Chromken , 1. 187), c Othm5n, a new con vet t, had 
to get it from his mother, an infidel, who had 
charge of it and who lefused to give it up c Oth- 
man had to threaten to kill himself before her 
eyes According to another authority ( Chromken , 
1. 185), she heard m the couit-yard of the house 
the threatening voices of Abu Bahr and of c Omar 
before she decided to give it up (cf Ibn Khaldun, 
'Ibar , 11 44) But another tradition which does 
not assume the conversion of c Othman in the year 
8, shows him on the terrace of the Ka c ba holding 
the key m his hand and shouting to the Prophet 
“If I were sure that he is the messenger of God 
1 would not refuse it to him”. c All climbed up, 
held is hand out, took the key and himself opened 
the door, here c Alid bias is evident (Razi, Ma - 
fatih , 11 460, Kalkashandi, Subh, iv 264) — 

The geneial tradition is that the Prophet, in 
possession of the key, opened the door and en- 
tered with c OLhtnan, Bilal and Usama, prayed two 
raJfa in a spot which is to-day held sacred and 
went out holding the key in his hand At this 
point the traditions dilTei once more in detail, 
but end in the restoration of the key to c OthmSn , 
according to one account, the Prophet either on 
his own motion or because of the appeals of al- 
c Abb5s or of c Ali, leant on the posts of the door 
of the Ka c ba and made a speech which ended 
“Everything is under my feet except the stdana 
and the sikaya of the pilgrims, which are going 
to be restored to those to whom they belong”. He 
gave the sikaya to al- c Abbas and retuined the 
key to c 0£hm5n, according to the other tradition, 
the Prophet came out of the Ka c ba uttering verse 
61 of Sura iv., which according to an opinion 
which Tabari ( Tafsh , v. 86) accepts as only of 
secondary value, was revealed at this moment and 
applies to the Stdana and the Sikaya (Ya^ut, 
iv. 625; R5zl, Mafatlh , 11 460; Chro- 
niken , 1. 186). 

But c Othman, master of the sidana and of the key, 
did not exercise his rights he followed the Pro- 
phet to Medina and died there in the year 42 


(662 — 663) or he was killed at AdjnSdln in 13 
(634). No one mentions him further and authors 
take the precaution of making the Prophet say 
that he returned the stdana to c Othman and to 
Shaiba, and to the Banu Talha (Abu ’1-MahSsm, 
1. 138, Nawawl, p 407, Usd^ ni 372; Chromken , 
1. 184). 

This attempt to make the cousin german of 
c 0 Hi man , Shaiba b c Othm3n b Abi Talha, be 
present at the taking of Mecca is unfortunate. 
Shaiba was not yet a Muslim, although some late 
authors have tentatively tiled to conveit him at 
the taking of Mecca. They are not able to escape 
the legend, which has grown up lound the con- 
veision of Shaiba at Honain a month later. Shaiba 
searches out the Prophet in the middle of the 
combat in order to take vengeance for the death 
of his father, who had been killed at Uhud by 
Hamza, but from the Prophet a light emanates 
causing him to lose heart Muhammad puts his 
hand upon his heart and causes the demon to 
depart from him. Shaiba is converted (Ya c kabl, 11 
64, Ibn Ilisbam, 845, Ibn Sa c d, v 331, Tabari, 
Annales , 1. 166 1, 3; Usd^ 111 7; Chioniketi , 11 
46, etc.) and without the wnteis knowing why, 
Shaiba becomes the keepei of the Ka l ba; all his 
family hasten to come to his assistance , his bi other 
Wahb b c Othman, the sons of c Othm2ln b. Talha, 
those of MusafI b Abi Talha who w T as killed at 
Uhud “It is then”, concludes al-Azraki (67/; omken^ 
1. 67), “all the descendants of Abu Talha who in 
general exercise the htdjaba {Chi ontken^ 1. 67)” 
But accoiding to all the traditiomsts, it is Shaiba 
who is their chief It is he who had the power 
to demolish the houses dominating the Ka c ba 
(Chi oniken, 111 15) It is he who came into con- 

flict with Mu c awiya about the sale of a house 
and who at the time of the second pilgi image of 
the Caliph, not wishing to be distuibed, sends 
his grandson Shaiba b Djabir to open the door 
of the sanctuary (Chiomk ten, 1 89) It is he who 
arbitrates between the two hadjdj chiefs, the par- 
tisans of c Ali and those of Mu c avviya (Tabari, 
Annales , 1. 3448 and 111. 2352, Muiudj , ix. 56/57), 
one of his sons c Abd Allah or Talha was a 
victim of the “abominable” al-Kasri ( Chiomken , 11 
37? 38 ? t75) It is he who appears in one of the 
versions of the hadlth where c A D i§ha wishes to 
have the Ka c ba opened ( Chiomken , 1. 220, 222, 
223) There are discussions with c AYsha which 
settle that it is lawful for the Shaiblyln to sell 
parts of the covering (ktswd) but only for the main- 
tenance of the poor ( Chiomken , 1 180, 182 and 

in. 70 — 72, al- Kalkashandi, iv. 283); m spite of 
the efforts of the makers of hadiths, the question 
is discussed by jurists and m 621 (1224) al-Malik 
al-Kamil, the nephew of Saladm, puichased fiom 
the Shaiblyln for an annual fixed sum, the ic venues 
that they drew from the opening of the Ka c ba 
and forced them to open it free of chaige (Chio- 
ntken , i. 266) Shaiba died in 57 (676 — 677) 01 
under Yazld b. Mu c awiya (Tabari, Annales , 111. 
2378; Ibn Sa c d, v. 331; Usd , 111. 8). 

The tradition which gave to the Shaiblyln the 
htdjaba of the Holy House is an ancient one. It 
is still perpetuated in the name of the archway, 
which, beside Zamzam, marks the ancient boundary 
of the wall of the mas&td al-haiam . When the 
former had been enlarged, the new gate, called 
at the present time B5b al-Sal5m, which was in a 
line with the Ka c ba and the ancient arcade, was 
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called in its turn B 5 b Bam Shaiba (. Pelennage , p. 
132 and 133). But for this institution as for many 
others the period when it was established and 
merged m an anti-Islamic institution, remains 
obscure 

Bibliography • See the works cited in the 
aiticle _ (Gaudeeroy-Demombynes) 

al-SHAIBANI t AbD c Amr Ishak b Mirar, 
who, accoiding to Abu Mansur al-A/hari, had the 
nickname al-Ahwas, was descended from Persian 
country gentry, but being a client ( niawla ) of some 
person of the tribe of Shaiban was called al-Shai- 
bam He was the foremost of the Kufi 
grammarians We are told that he was called 
al-Shaibanl because he was instructor to those 
sons of the caliph Hariin al-Rashid who weie 
under the caie of Yazld b Mazyad al-Shaibani 
The date of his birth can only be ascei tainerl 
appioximately, but if the age at which he is said 
to have died is coirect, he must have been born 
shortly after the year 100 (719 — 720). The date 
of his death is also uncertain, the years 205, 206 
and 213 being given, the latter date is pio- 
bably coirect, as he is said to have died on the 
same day as the poet Abu ’l- r Atahiya and the 
singer Ibrahim al Mawsili who died in that yeai. 
Abu c Amr was not only celebrated as a giammarian, 
but has also the reputation of a trustworthy tians- 
mittei of traditions ( haditk ), and is quoted as an 
authority in the Musnad of Ahmad b ITanbal 
He studied undei the most celebiated masters of 
the Knfl school and spent a long time among 
the nomad Arabs collecting poetry and linguistic 
data In later life he lemoverl to Baghdad Earlier 
in life he compiled his large collection of the poetiy 
of the Aiabic tribes This collection, which has not 
been piescived to us, contained the poems of some 
eighty tribes and was extensively used by later 
editors of ancient Arabic poetiy We find his name 
regularly mentioned, especially when poems are 
cited which were not known to other grammarians. 
He surpassed his colleagues, with the exception 
of Abtl c Ubaida, in taking an intei est also in the 
historical allusions found in ancient poems, about 
which many otheis, like the Basrian al-Asma c i, 
seem to be paiticulaily ignorant 01 umnteicsted 
Although a pious man, he was at times addicted to 
drink It is*not surpnsing that he gives at times 
in good faith spurious poems as genuine, as for 
instance the 66 l h poem in the DiwTui of al-A^sha 
(ed Geyer), wlieie the borrowings from the Kui^an 
are too evident Only one of his woiks has come 
down to us, the Kitab al- Dj im , which was in- 
tended to be a dictionary of the Aiabic language 
but was nevei completed No doubt the Kitab 
aKAnt of al-Khalil b. Ahmad had given him 
the impulse foi this undertaking It is ananged 
according to the ordinary Arabic alphabet, but 
only completed to the letter xljim. It is pieserved 
in a unique copy in the library of the Esconal 
and being one of the eaihest books m the Arabic 
language deserves special study (brief description 
in Cat Deienbourg, N°. 57 2 ) 

His biographers tell us that he would not dictate 
his Kitab al-Djim to anyone and that in consequence 
copies weie taken only after his death. The scribe of 
the Escorial MS. whom I have not identified so far, 
belongs to a much older period than is stated 
by Derenbourg; he used a copy made by the 
grammarian al-Sukkarl [q. v.], but as some leaves 
were missing m that copy he compared it with 


one made by Abu Musa al-Hamid The book 
is not a lexicon as the biographers would have 
us believe, though in a rough way the words are 
arranged in four chapters comprising words com- 
mencing with the first four letters of the al- 
phabet. There are frequent errois due to the 
author himself. The particular value of the book 
lies in the fact that it is a large collection of 
expiessions peculiar to certain tribes , on the 
first 27 pages no less than thirty different tribes 
being mentioned, and there is not the least doubt 
that Abu c Amr extracted the unusual words from 
the 80 old Dlwan ' s of Arab tribes which he 
had collected. This is evident when he quotes 
e. g the poet Kuthaiyir four times in succession 
A diligent search m the Lisan aKArab reveals 
also that the book had not been used by the 
lexicographers whose works form the basis of 
that work The authorities and poets quoted are 
in many cases not cited elsewhere and I hope to 
prepare an edition of the complete woik, which 
is the greatest monument of the Klific school 
of grammarians. 

Biogiaphets mention in addition the following 
works of Abtl c Ami all of which seem to he lost 
Ghat lb al-Muwnnaf , Kitab al-Khail , Ghat 7b at - 
Haditk , Kitab al-Kuttab , Kitab al-Lughat and 
especially the Kitab al-Nawadu , a miscellany which 
has been fieely exti acted, generally without acknow- 
ledgment, by latei authois Among his most pio- 
nnnent pupils weie the Kufi grammanans Tha c lab, 
Ibn al-Sikkit, Abu c Ubaid al-Kasim b Sallam and 
his own son c Ami r l he indices of the ATufadda- 
liyat and the Nakifid give us only a faint idea 
of how often he is quoted as an authonty for the 
earliei literature Kali mentions him several times, 
eg 1 1 }6, 2 1 1 and 238 

B 1 b lio a p h y Ibn al-Nadlm, Fiht 1st ', p 

68, al-Zubaidi, TabakZt al-Nuhat , in R.S O , vin. 
145, al-Anbari, Nuzhat , p 120— 125, Yakut, 
Irshad , cd Maigoliouth in G AT. S , 11. 233, 
Ibn Khallikan, N° 83, ( airo 1310, 1 65. Ibn 
Iladjai, Tahdhib , Haidarabad 1327, \u 183, 
al-Suyutl, Bughyat , p. 192, Flugel, Die gi am- 
nia t is 1 h cn S( h uleti , p 139 — 142, Brock elmann, 
GAL, 1 1 16. (F. Krenkow) 

al-SHAIBANI. At ( Abd Ailaii Muhammad 
b al-IIasan b t arkad, Mawla of the Banu 
Shaiban, a Hanafi jurist, boin at Wrtsit in 
132 (749/750). Brought up m al-Kufa. he studied 
at the early age ot fourteen under Abu TTanifa, 
under wdiose influence he devoted himself to ta^y 
At twenty he is said to have lectured in the mos- 
que of al-Kufa lie extended his knowledge of 
hadith under Sufyan al-Thawri (d 161), al-Awzah 
(d 157) and others and especially Malik b. Anas 
(d 179), whose lectui cs he attended for over 
three years in Medina His training m Fikh, how- 
ever, he owed mainly to Abu YGsuf, but he soon 
began to thi eaten the latter’s prestige by his own 
lectures, so that Abn Yusuf tiled to get him a 
judgeship in Syria or Egypt, which, however, al- 
Shaibani declined In 176 ( 79 2 / 793 ) he was con- 
sulted by the Caliph Ilaiun al-Rashid in the 
affair of the Zaidl lm&m Yahya b \Abd Allah. 
On this occasion he lost the Caliph’s favour through 
his own fault and became suspected of being a 
supporter of the c Allds (Tabari III 619, Kardari II, 

1 63 sqql). He was, it is true, like some of his 
teachers a Murdji 3 ! (Ibn Kutaiba, Mcfartf, p. 301 , 
Shahiastani, ed. Cureton, p 108), but he seems 
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to have kept clear of Shi c a activities (Fihrist % p. 
204). It was not till 180 (796) at the earliest — 
in this year HSrQn made al-RakJta his capital 
(Tab., iv. 645) — that HgrSn made him kadi of 
al-Rak^a.^ After his dismissal (187 = 803) he 
stayed in Baghdad till the Caliph commanded him 
to accompany him on his journey to KhurSsan 
(189 = 805) and appointed him K5dl of KhurSsan 
(according to AbS Hazim (d 292) in Kardarl 11, 
147) He died there in the same year at Ranbu- 
waih, near al-Raiy. 

He belonged to the moderate school of ray 
and sought to base his teaching wherevei possible 
on hadiihs. He was also considered an able gram- 
marian Among his pupils are mentioned the imam 
al-ShgfYl [q. v.], who nevertheless wiote a polemic 
against him (Kitab al-Radd c al 3 Muhammad b. al- 
Hasan m K . al-Umnt , Cairo 1325, vii. 277 sqq ). 
It is to Shaiban! and Aba Yiisuf that the Hanafi 
Madhhab owes its first spread of popularity. His 
writings, which have had frequent commentaries 
made on them, are the oldest that enable us to 
judge the teachings of Abu Ilanlfa, although they 
differ in many points from the ideas of Abu 
Hanlfa. The most important are . Kitab al-Asl fi 
3 l-Furi ? or al-Mabsut , K. al- Dj cim ? al-kabir , K. 
a l- D j am? al-saghir (pr. Bulak 1302 on the margin 
of Aba Yusuf, A' al-Kharaji ) , K. al-Styar al- 
kabir (pr with the commentary of al-Sarakhsi in 
4 vol., HaidargbSd 1335 — 1336), A". al-Athar 
(lith in India). 

We also owe to him an edition, with many 
critical additions, of the Muwattcd of his teacher 
Malik b. Anas, which differs widely from the usual 
version (cf. Goldziher, Muh. Studien , 11. 222, sq ., 
now printed in Kazan, 1 909) 

Bibliography * Ibn SaM, Tabakat , ed. 
Sachau, vn/11 78 (synopsis in * Ibn Kutaiba, 

K. al-M(?arif, ed. Wustenfeld, p 251, al-Tabari, 
ed, de Goeje, 111. 2521; al-Nawawi, Biograph 
dictionary , p 1 04); Ithnst , p 203 sq. — The 
later sources are more legendary in character 
al-Khatib al-Baghdad*, Td'rikh m al-Sam c gnI, 
K. al-Ansab , G MS, xx fol 342 v and al-Nawawi, 
p. 103 sqq. \ al-Sarakhsi, Shark al-Styar al-kabir. 
Introduction, Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat , 1. 453 sq.\ 
al-KardarT, Manakib a l- Imam al-dzam , Haidar- 
Gbad 1321, 11. 146 — 167 (uses old sources), 
Ibn Kutlubugha, ed. Flugel, N° 1 59 — Bar- 
bier de Meynard, Notice sur Moh b. Hasan in 
J. A., 4. Ser., xx. 1852, p. 406 — 419, Hiigel, 
Classen der hanafit Rechtsgelehrten , p. 283 , 
Dimitroff, Asch-Schatbani uttd setn corpus tuns 
in M.S O.S.As , xi 1908, p 75 — 98, Brockel- 
mann, G. A. A., 1. 1 7 1 sq. (HEFFENING) 

SHAIBANI, AbU Nasr Fath-Allah Khan 
of Keshan, a Persian poet of the xix*h century. 
His father Muhammad Kazim was the son of the 
Muhammad SanI Khan who had been governor 
of KSshan, had fought successfully against the 
nomad Turkomans and was fond of the society 
of men of distinction. The poet lived at the court 
of Muhammad Shgh and then retired from the 
world He wrote a work in prose and verse en- 
titled Makalat „discourses” containing dithyrambics 
in honour of his patron Ngsir al-Din Shah, the 
prime Minister Hadji! Mlrzg X^5s, FeridGn Mlrza, 
governor of Khorgsan, etc. A large selection of 
his poems was published in Constantinople in 
1308, for the Akhtar press, 312 p. 

Bibliography. Rid& KQlf Kh5n, Me&mal 


al-fusaha , Teheran 1295, ii. 224 — 245; E. G. 

Browne, Petsian Literature in Modern Times , 
p 344. (Cl Huart) 

SHAIBANIDS, descendants of the Mon- 
gol prince §haib5n, a brother of Batu Khan 
[q. v.]. The names of the twelve sons of Shaiban 
and their earlier descendants aie given by Rashid 
al-Din (Ltyam? al-Tawarikk , ed Blochet, p. 114 
sqq., with notes by the editor from the anonymous 
Mtfizz al-Ansab , on its importance as a source 
see W. Barthold, Turkestan v epokhu mongolskago 
nasheslwtya , 11, 56) Later wi iters give information 
on ghaiban and his descendants which is more 
legendary than historical, the bias of these tales 
is decided by the political conditions of the coun- 
tries concerned. For example, Otemish Hadji, 
writing in Kh w 5rizm under ShaibGni rule, tells how 
tmgiz-Khan heaped distinctions on his grandson 
Shaiban at the same time as Batu, but paid no 
attention to their brother, Tughai Timui ; in con- 
trast to this Mahmiid b. Wall, wilting m Bukhara 
under the rule of the descendants of Tughai Timur, 
says that BahSdur, son and successor of Shaiban, 
always regarded the descendants of Tughai Timur 
as his suzerains. (Zap. xv. 231 and 256). 

According to Abu ’1-GhazI (ed. Desmaisons, 
p. 18 1 ), Batii granted his brother Shaibgn the land 
between his own territory and that of his eldest 
brother Orda-ISen; the land between the Irghiz 
and Ural mountains and along the east bank of 
the Yayik was allotted him as summer residence 
and the lands on the S?r-Dary5 and the lower 
course of the £u and Sar!-Su as winter residence. 
These statements are in general corroborated by 
the account of Plano Carpini, a contemporary of 
the three brothers (Engl, transl by W. W. Rockhill, 
Hakl. Soc , .Ser. 11, N°. iv. p. 15). 

According to Abu ’1-Gh5zl, the sovereignty in 
the house of Shaiban regularly passed from father 
to son for several generations, the names of the 
princes concerned were Bahadur, DjOtl Bugha, 
Badakul, Ming-Timur and Fulad After the death 
of the lattei his kingdom was divided between his 
two sons, Ibrahim and c Arabsljah, but the brothers 
remained together. Their summer-quarters were on 
the upper Yayik, their winter abode on the lower 
Sir-Darya 

On the other hand, according to both the 
Mu c izz al-Ansab and the Tatikk-i Abu ' l- Kh air - 
Khanty the sovereignty immediately before the 
accession of Abu ’l-Khair (a grandson of Ibrahim) 
was in another line, the descendants of Fulad’s 
brother Tunga; according to the Mu^izz^ m 829 
(Nov. 1425/1426) there was ruling there a prince 
named YumaduV (in the Tarikh-i Abu 'l-Khan 
Khani • Djumaduk), a great-grandson of Tunga, al- 
though his father Suit was still alive For the names 
of the two brothers Ibrahim and c Arabshah, the 
ancestors of the later rulers of MS warg al-Nahr 
and Kh w arizm, the Ozbeg used the compound Isg- 
c Arab (according to Abu ’l-GhSzI,p. 1 82). The people 
ruled by the descendants of the two brothers called 
themselves Ozbeg, presumably after the famous 
ruler of the Golden Horde under whom the rule 
of Islam on the Volga was definitely established. 

The conquest of Ma wara al-Nahr by the Ozbeg 
took place under Muhammad ShAh Bakht or §ljghl 
Beg (also Shaibak Beg) known as a poet under 
the name Shaibgnl, which is also frequently given 
him by historians, a 4 grandson of Abu ’l-Khair. 
The capital Samarkand was occupied by him 
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towaids the end of the year 905 (1500) and 
definitely the next year. After ShaibanI had fallen 
in battle against Shah lsma c il, the founder of the 
modem Persian kingdom, at Merw (Ramadan 27, 
916 = Novembei 29, 1510), Babur succeeded for 
a brief period in restoung the rule of the Timurids 
in Ma wara al-Nahr, but he was defeated in 918 
(1512) and had to abandon Bukhara and Samar- 
kand and in 920 (15 14) also his last possessions 
in M5 waia al-Nahr (cf. barer). Ma wara al- 
Nahi now remained under the rule of the Shai- 
bSmds (as descendants of Shaiban and not of 
Shaibgni, after whose death the suzerainty passed 
not to his sons, but to other punces of the house 
of Abu *1-Khair) or Abu ’1-Khanids (Howoith, 
History of the Mongols , 11, 1880, p 686 sqq ) 
Cf. the names and dates of the membeis m Lane- 
Poolc, Mohammadan Dynasties , 1894 (21925), N° 
98, additions and corrections in the Russian trans- 
lation by W Barthold , and a few additional facts 
m W. Wyatkin, Sp? avocnaya Knizka Samar k Oblast ., 
vi 242 sq from the inscriptions on the tomb of 
the Shaibanids in Samarkand On the most 1m- 
poitant luler of this house, c Abd Allah, cf the 
article € abd allah b iskandar, on the latter’s 
father, cf the article iskandar. Cential Asiatic 
sources always give as the last ruler of Ma wara 
al-Nahr the son and successor of c Abd Allah, 
c Abd al-Muhnin, e. g Abu ’1-Ghazi, p 183, Mu- 
hammad Yusuf al-Munshi in J Senkowski, Supple- 
ment a 1' histone gene? ale des Huns , etc, p 30, 
MahmUd b Wall in W. Barthold, 7,ap , xv 260, 
Welyaminow-Zernow in his woik on the coins of 
Bukhara and Khiwa also calls c Abd al-MuYmn 
the last Khan of the house of the Shaibanids 
( Tiudl Vost Otd Arkh Obshl , iv , 1859, p 
402), also W Barthold, under "AD13 ALLAH B is- 
kandar. On the other hand, in the Ta/2k]i-i c A lam 
Ard-i c Abbasi of Iskandar Munshi, a successor to 
c Abd al-Mu J min is given, namely Pit Muhunmad, 
a a lelative of c Abd Allah and a punce of the house 
of Djani-Beg”. 'I his statement is quoted by Wel- 
yaminow-Zernow 111 his latei woik on the Tzars of 
Kasimow ( 7?udt , etc, x. 345 sqq ) and this Khan 
identified with Ph Muhammad b SulaimSn, a grand- 
son of Djgni-Beg, mentioned in the Abdalldh-ndma 
Pir Muhammad was soon oveithrown by Baki 
Muhammad, the founder of the new (Astrakhan) 
dynasty, taken prisoner and killed (end of 1007 
— June/July, 1599) Thcrefoie in Howorth (11 
739 and Lane-Poolc the history of the Shai- 
banids ends not with c Abd al-Mu D min, but with 
Pir Muhammad II 

Western European and Russian scholars lestuct 
the term Shaibanids to the lulers of Ma wara al- 
Nahi, and do not apply it to the lulers of Kh w a- 
rizm, although the descendants of Shaiban ruled 
for a considerable time in Kh w arizm Kh w Unzm, 
like Ma waia al-Nahi, was conquered by Shaibani 
(Rabi c I 21, 911 = Aug 22, 1505). 

Aftei the death of ShaibanI, it passed not to 
Babur, but directly to the Persians Soon afterwards 
(according to Abu ’1-Ghazi, p. 197, as early as 
the year of the sheep 1511, — the Hidji i date 
911 given is ceitainly wiong) the Persians were 
dnven out by another branch of the house of 
Shaiban, the descendants of c Aiabshah. Kh w Snzm 
lemained under the rule of this dynasty till the 
end of the seventeenth ceqjury, on one of the 
last rulers, Abu ’1-Ghazi and his historical work, see 
the article abu ’l-graz! bahXdur &BAN. The son 


and successor of Abu ’I-Gh5zl, Anusha Khan 
(1663 — 1687) also had considerable power ; after the 
conquest of Meshhed, he took the title tf Shah” • 
from this the great canal, which he* dug and 
which still exists, takes the name u Sh5h5bad”. He 
was followed by his two sons, KhudadSd and 
Muhammad Erenk; the year of the latter’s death 
is usually given as 1 099 ( 1 687/1 688); m the still 
unpublished history of Mu 5 ms, the historiographer 
of Khwarizm, 1106 (1694/1695) is given. After 
this for a considerable period there was no longer 
a dynasty until the foundation of the house or 
Kunghrat The Ozbeg aristocracy installed as rulers 
only for periods priftces of the line of Cingiz Khan. 

On the history of the Shaibanids of Kh w 5rizm, 
cf especially Howorth, History of the Mongols , 
11 876 — 905, Weselowski, Olerk istoriko-geografi - 
ceskikh sw t ed t emy o Khivtnskom Kh ans tve , 1877, 
p. 10 1 — 1 5 7 s S Lane-Poole, The Mohammadan 
Dynasties , N°. 10 1 and the genealogy m the 
Russian translation by W Barthold, p 304 

According to Abu ’1-Ghazi, p 177, the princes 
of Siberia driven out by the Russians about 1003 
(1594/1595), were also descendants of Shaibgn. 

(W Barthold) 

SHAIBANI KH AN. Abu ’l-Fatii Muhammad, 
also called Shah! Beg Uzbek, or better Sh ah Beg 
Khan Uzbek and also Shaibak, a corruption of 
Shahbakht. a name givfen him by his grandfather 
Abu ’1-Khair (the kunya Abu ’1-Fath is only found 
on Ins coins), Khan of the Uzbeks and con- 
quer o 1 of Transoxiana, ovei which he 
reigned from 906 (1500/1501) to 915 (1509/1510). 
Born in 855 ( 1 45 1 ) the son of Sh ah Budak and 
Ak Kiizi Begum, in 873 (1468) he lost his father, 
who was surprised and decapitated by Yunus, 
Kh an of Mongolia, who had come to the help of 
the Kazaks [q v ] Entrusted to the guardianship 
successively of the Atabek Uighur Khan, the Emir 
Karacin Beg and KSsim, Khan of Astrakhan, in 
the troubled period that followed the death of 
Abu ’1-Khair, he waited till he had sufficient fol- 
lowers to avenge his father He attacked and 
defeated Burke Sultan, whom a devoted follower 
endeavoured to save at the cost of his own life, 
but Burke was soon discovered and put to death. 
Defeated near SabrSn by Iran£i, son of DjanI Beg, 
ShaibanI took refuge in Bukhara, then in Samar- 
kand. The Khan of the Manguts (Noghais) Mtls5, 
promised him the soveieignty of Klp£ak [q. v ], 
but did not fulfil Ins piomise, saying that the 
people were opposed to it Resuming the struggle, 
Shaibam defeated the Kazak Barandak, was defeated 
by Mahmud Sultan, son of DjanI Beg, and received 
the hospitality of the Emir of Khwg ri zm, c Abd 
al-Khalik FirUz Shah 

In the struggle between Ahmad Mlrz5 Khan of 
Tiansoxiana and Mahmud Khan of Mongolia, 
Shaiban i declared for the former, but by his 
defection at the battle of Shirr (893 = 1488) secured 
the victory of Mahmud, entered the latter’s service, 
and received from him the town of Turkistan, again 
defeated Barandak, but failed m his siege of 
Urgendj (Khiwa) The people of Sabr&n, having 
rebelled, replaced their governor by MahmUd, 
brother of ShaibanI, but handed him over to the 
Kazaks, who laid siege to the town. MahmUd es- 
caped, rejoined his brother who was besieging Y5sf, 
the governor of which, Mazid Tarkhan, was made 
prison ei , restored to liberty, Mazid made an al- 
liance with the Kazaks against ShaibanI, who had 
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previously offered him his services. Peace was 
concluded with Baiandak, who besieged Otr5r, 
which was defended by Muhammad Timur, son 
of Mahmud Sultan, the tieaty was sealed by a 
marriage. 

Entering Transoxiana in 900 (1494/1495), Shai- 
bani four years later was master of almost the 
whole of this legion as well as of Khoiasan , in 
906 (1500), the conquest was completed Baisonkor 
Mlrz5, the TimQrid sovereign of Samarkand, having 
demanded his assistance against Babur in 904/905 
(1498/1499), he came, but withdiew on seeing 
the enemy m force and went to raise a large 
army of mercenaries with which he took Samar- 
kand, abandoned successively by Babur and by 
Sultan c Ali, brother of Baisonkoi, in 906. Zuhra 
Begum, mother of Sultan c Ali, is said to have 
offered to hand over the town to Shaibani if he 
would promise to marry her. The town was taken 
by assault. Kh w adja YahyS, who defended it, w'as 
executed with his sons and Sultan c AlI is said to 
have met the same fate According to another 
story, Sultan c Ali was killed by Shaibani He is 
also said to have been accidentally killed 

Aided by the inhabitants, Babur regained Samar- 
kand by a bold stioke All the countiy rose and 
the Uzbeks were massacred. Shaibani, who only 
retained Bukhara and the neighbourhood, resumed 
the offensive some months later, seized lvaia Kul 
and Dabusi, inflicted a disastrous defeat on Babur 
at Sar-i Pul [q \.] and starved Samarkand into 
surrender. By the terms of the capitulation, Khan- 
zada Begum, sister of Babur, was to mairy the 
victor. 

In 908 (1502/1503), Shaibani quauelled with 
his protector, Mahmud Sultan, laid w'aste the region 
of Shahrukhlya and Tashkent and left it before 
Babur arrived. After a raid against Uratlpa, he 
gave his assistance to Sultan Ahmad Tambal, who 
had rebelled against Mahmud Sultan, and lecognised 
Shaibani as suzerain of Farghana Not strong enough 
to engage in battle, the enemy army stole away 
Shaibani surprised it and scattered it near Akhsi 
Babur escaped, but Mahmud Sultan and his biother 
Ahmad weie made prisoners They were well 
treated, but had to agree to the cession of Tashkent 
and Shahiukhiya, to the incorporation of 30,000 
of their subjects in the army of Shaibani and to 
several marriages with the family of the conqueror 
Returning to his estates, Mahmud Sultan died soon 
after, poisoned, he said, by Shaibani 

In the same year took place several expeditions 
in the south of Transoxiana, in which Khusraw 
Shah of the KlpcSk, had taken several towns 
Balkh, which was governed by the Timurid Badi c 
al-Zaman, was besieged Ahmad Tambal had en- 
trenched himself m Andidj5n, obliged to surrender, 
he was executed with his brothers, but pillaging 
was forbidden. Khusraw Shah fled without fighting, 
leaving Shlrin Cahra to succumb in Hisar after a 
heroic resistance, and abandoned Kunduz, which 
had supplies to last for twenty years. 

In 91 1 (1505) Shaibani set out to conquei 
Kh w 5nzm, with an army of 30,000 former subjects 
of Mahmud Sultan, undisciplined and dangerous, 
whom he tried to set at variance by suppressing 
their chiefs Besieged for ten months, Urgendj, 
valiantly defended by <5in (or Husain) Sufi, was 
only taken by treachery. Khusraw Shah, arriving 
too late to help him, was massacred with his seven 
hundred men. Ki£ik Bl was made governor of 


Khwanzm, and the relatives of Shaibani were given 
important posts. 

Next year Shaibani repelled the incursions ot 
the Kazaks The Klpfcak at that time had two 
lulers one de jut <?, Barandak, who died in exile 
in Samarkand, the other de facto , Kasim Beg The 
latter was so dieaded that the rumour of his ar- 
rival caused a panic in the Uzbek army. At the 
end of 912 (spring of 1507), Shaibani took the 
offensive against the kingdom of Herat. Husain 
Baikal a summoned the help of his sons, who hur- 
ued up, except Muzaffar Miiza, but he died soon 
afterwards Coming to the help of the Tlmurids, 
Babur, indignant at their apathy and their rival- 
ries, soon left them Crossing the Oxus, Shaibani 
enteied Andikhnd, which was surrendered by Shah 
Mansur Bakhshl, defeated Baba Khaki and routed 
Dhu ’1-Nun Arghun, who was put to death. The 
Tlmurids fied to Ileiat, but left it in a few horns, 
leaving their harems and treasuies in the palace 
of Ikhtiyar al-Din Shaibani entered Herat on 
Muhanam n, 913 (May 24, 1507), and levied a 
contribution of 100,000 faugh o' s on it, but reas- 
suied the inhabitants by his humanity. Two or 
three weeks later, he enteied the palace Falling 
madly in love with Khanzada Khanum, wufe of Mu- 
zaffar Mlrza, he mariied hei by force, without even 
obseiving the legal inteival Troops were sent in 
all dnections against the 'limuuds, who w'erc tracked 
down and put to cUath, Badi c al-Zaman alone 
escaped, through the piotection of Shah Isma c ll. 

Two years were occupied in new expeditions 
against the Kazaks, a demonstiation against Kabul 
and the siege of Kandahar, held by Nasn Miran- 
shahl, which had to be abandoned At this time 
Shaibani massacred the Dughlat princes, Sa c id 
Caghatai, Mahmud Khan, and his six sons, Mu- 
hammad Husain Mir/a, etc (914 = 1508/1509) 
Ihen posing as the champion of the Sunna , he 
next year summoned Shah Ismahl to return to 
orthodoxy The Persian mler paid no heed to his 
threats and protested against the aggressions of 
the Uzbeks, Shaibani then sent him a dervish’s 
' kasjikul (wooden bowl) and ironically invited him 
to follow the profession of his ancestors Shah 
Isma c Il promised to go on a pilgrimage to Meghhed, 
where he would meet his adveisary, and at once 
took the offensive Shaibani at this time was busy 
putting down a revolt at Firuzkuh, the Kirghiz 
had just inflicted a disastrous defeat on his son 
Muhammad Timur, and Shaibani took refuge be- 
hind the walls of Marw There he received an 
ironical letter from Shah Isma f il on his way to 
meet his adveisary, who had not kept his promise 
to come to attack him m his own country. The 
battle was fought on the banks of the Murghab 
Sui rounded by 17,000 Persians, who had destroyed 
the bridges, the Uzbeks, having lost half their 
fighting men, succumbed after a desperate struggle. 
Shaibani left the field to die of his wounds m an 
abandoned farmhouse It has been said that his 
skull, mounted m gold, became Shah Ismail’s 
drinking cup, that the skin of his head, stuffed with 
straw, was sent to Bayazid II, and his right hand 
to Aka Rustam, prince of Mazandaran, who had 
always wanted his support. His tomb in the ma- 
drasa, which he had founded some months before 
in Samarkand, became a place of pilgrimage. The 
most probable date of his death is Sha c b5n 29, 
915 (Decembei 2, 1510). Cf. Babur Name , transl. 

I Beveridge, p. 350 note. 
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Shaibani has rightly been leproached for his 
complete lack of scruples and for his cruelties; 
he only thought of extending his dominions and 
for him the end justified the means. But he was 
not the unlettered and boastful barbarian, extra- 
vagant and coaise, that Babur shows us, giving 
lessons to theologians, correcting the works of 
artists and having his own bad veises recited be- 
fore an audience {Babur Name , ed. Beveridge, p. 
2o6 b and transl. p 325 — 326). He knew Persian 
and Arabic well and has left notable productions 
in Turk!. His official poet, Mulla Bina*i, had abi- 
lity. He helped and encouraged men of letters, 
aitists and scholars, sought their society and foun- 
ded several madrasas. The last of the founders of 
great empires to arise in Central Asia, Shaibani 
brought Uzbek power to its apogee, his successor, 
KnCkundjI Khan, was able to restore it again and 
successfully resist the Persians and Babur, but the 
death of Shaibani, with the sepaiation of the Shi c is 
of Persia from the Sunnis of Iransoxiana, marks 
a far-reaching change m the situation m Central 
Asia (cf. Vambery, Gesch. Bochara's 11. 64). 

Shaibani had marned Mir Nigar Caghatai, 
daughter of Yunus Khan, Khanzada Khanum, whom 
Shah Isma c ll sent back to her brother Babur with 
great honour and Zuhra Begi, who handed over 
Samarkand to him. In addition to Muhammad 
Timur, he had a son Khurram, who died young. 

Bibliography Mlrkh^and, Razvdat al- Safa, 
vn. 61, sqq , Kh w andamir, Habib al-Siyar , 111. 
284 sqq., Baber, Memoires , years 906 up to 915, 
This woik, often biassed, has a much needed 
complement m the Tdrikh-i Rashidi of Mirza 
Muhammad Haidai Dughlat (cf. especially p. 
116 — 123, 158—169, 175—180, 190 — 21 1 and 
221 — 237), Mrs Beveridge also calls attention 
to the importance of the Tawarikh-i Guzida 
Nu$rat Natna (British Museum, Or 3222), a 
Turkish work dated 908 (1502/1503) of which 
the Shaibani Naina publ by B6r6zine, Kazan 
1849, is only a synopsis The epic of Mu- 
hammad Salih Muza with the same title is a 
long panegyric of Shaibani, it has been pu- 
blished with a Gei man translation by Vdmb6ry, 
Vienna 1885, and re-edited by Mclioransky and 
Samoilovitch, St Petersburg 1908. The genea- 
logical history of the Turks by Abu ’1-Ghazi, 
often tiansl. or edited from Bentmck 1726 and 
Desmaisons 1874, devotes its viiph book to 
him The Tadhku e-i Mukim Khani of Moham- 
mad Yusuf al-MunshP only contains the main 
events {Melanges asiatiques , iv 259) V£haminoff- 
Zernoff, Khans de Kasimoff, p. 234 — 249, Eiskme, 
History of India (cf. esp 184 — 192, 203 — 206, 
295—325); Howorth, History of the Mongols , 
11. 691 — 713 , Vdmbeiy, Geschichte Bochara's , 
35—65, 191— 193, 250—268. 

(L. Bouvat) 

SHAIKH. This word means one who bears 
the marks of old age, who is over fifty 
(cf. Ltsan , 111. 509). It is applied to aged relatives, 
the Shaikh is the patriarch of the tube or family. 

In pre-Islamic antiquity the title Satyid , the 
chief of the tribe, was frequently given the epithet 
t Shaikh meaning full maturity in years and theie- 
fore of mental powers. The moral influence of the 
Shaikhs over the Beduins was considerable and 
the term came to mean chiefs having a long 
career behind them, the glorious veteians. 

In the history of the Muslim period, it has 


frequently the sense of supreme chief, especially 
among the royal pretenders seeking to revive Arab 
traditions. Thus in the fourth (tenth) century the 
reformer Abu Yazld calls himself Shaikh al-Mu - 
mmin , 1. e. Shaikh of the Believers (Dozy, Bayan , 
i 225, transl. Fagnan, 1. 315) Ibn Battuta (11 
288 — 289) mentions a governor of a town with 
this title It is also the title of the governor of 
Medina Shaikh al-Haram . Ibn Khaldun (Mol^ad- 
dima, 11 14 and 165 of the transl.) tells us that 
at the Hafsid court of Tunis the first minister, 
regent of the empire, who appointed all the offi- 
cials was called Shaikh of the Almohads Muham- 
mad, the founder of the WattSsid dynasty took 
the title al-Shaikh as did Muhammad al-Mahdl 
founder of the dynasty of Sa c di Sherlfs. 

The title, at the present day, at once a term 
of polite address and a sign of importance, re- 
spected, venerated, which all who govern, ad- 
minister or hold a share of public authority are 
happy to have, whether m the spiritual or political 
sphere, m the mystic as well as the social life, 
is borne with unconcealed pride It is given to 
the head of a family, to the political head of the 
section of a tribe called dwar (in North Africa) 
and comprising a group of common origin. It is 
given to high dignitaries of religion, to teachers, 
scholars, to men of religion without distinction 
of age, to all persons respected for their office, 
their age or their morals. Thus we have the 
Shaikh al-Islam, the title of the Giand Mufti, the 
Pontiff of Islam, the Shaikh al-Dln, Minister of 
Religion, Shaikh al-Madlna, Chief of police. Sh aikh 
al-Balad, the mayor of a town Al-Bukharl and 
Muslim are the two Shaikhs par excellence (Ibn 
Khaldun, Mokaddima , 11 165), the official leader 

of the pilgrimage is called in Egypt Shai kh al- 
Djamal (Perron, Precis de junspi udence Musul- 
tnane , 11 641) 

But it is particularly in the Muslim religious 
brotherhood or tarika [q. v ] that the title Shaikh 
has an importance of its own. (A Cour) 

SHAI KH al-ISLAM is one of the honorific 
titles which first appear in the second half of the 
fourth century a. H. While other honorific titles 
compounded with Islam (like Z lzz-, Djalal -, Saif 
al-Islam) were borne by persons exercising secular 
power (notably the viziers of the Fatimids, cf. 
van Berchem, Z D. P. V , xvi., p. 101), the title 
of Shaikh al-Islam has always been reserved for 
c ulam<f and mystics, like other titles of honour 
whose first part is Shaikh (e g. Shaikh al-Din , 
the surname of Shaikh al-Fatya is given by Ibn 
KhaldQn to the jurist Asad b al-Fuiat; cf Mukad - 
dima, transl. de Slane, 1., p lxxvm ) Of all these 
titles only that of Shaikh al-IslSm has been ex- 
tensively used. Thus m the fifth century the head 
of the Shaft 3 ! theologians in Khurasan, Ismael b 
c Abd al-Rahman, was called by the Sunnis the 
Shaikh al-Isl5m par excellence (cf also Djuwainl, 
Diihan-Gusha , 11 23, where there is a reference 

to the Shaikh al-lslami-t Khurasan ), while at the 
same period the partisans of the mystics AbS 
IsmaSl al-Ansarl (1006 — 1088) claimed this title 
for him (al-Subki, Tabakat , Cairo 1 324, lii. 117; 
DjSmi, Nafakhat al-Uns , ed Lees, Calcutta, 1859, 
p. 33> 376) In the sixth century Fakhr al-Dln 
R5zl was called Shaikh al-Islam. Other examples 
in the centuries following are the mystic Shaikh 
Safi al-Din of Ardabil (cf. Browne, Persian Lite- 
f attire in Modern Times , p. 337, and the theo- 
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logian al-TaftSz&nl. In Syria and in Egypt, however, 
Shaikh al-Isl 5 m had become a title of honour (but 
not an official one) which could only be given to 
jurists and more particularly to those who by their 
fctwa' s had attained a certain fame or the approval 
of a great body of jurists, especially at the beginning 
of the Mamlnk period. Thus in the polemics pro- 
voked by the teachings oflbnTaimiya, his adversaries 
refused him the title of Shaikh al-Islam, given him 
by his partisans (cf. the article IBN iaimiya, where 
in the Bibliography , Muhammad b. Abi Bakr al- 
Shafi'i’s treatise, al-Radd al-wafir c ala man za c ama 
anna man samma Ibn Taimlya Shaikh al-Islam 
kafir , is quoted). The modernists of our day who 
are under the influence of Ibn Taimlya and Ibn 
Kaiyim al-Djawziya, represent these two jurists as 
religious leaders who really deserve the title Shaikh 
al-Islam ( al-Manar , ix 34, according to Goldziher, 
Die Richtungen der tslamischen Koran aus leg u ng ^ 
P 339 )* Towards 700 (1300) Shaikh al-Islam had 
thus become a title which each mufti of some 
authority could claim for himself. Mahmud b 
Sulaiman al-Kafawi (d 1582) in his biographies 
of Hanafi jurists, al-A^lam al-akhyat min fukahTi 
madhhab al-NKmdn al-Mukhtdr (Biockelmann , 
G.A.L. , 11 83) says that among the mufti s those 
are called Shaikh al-Islam who settle differences 
and decide questions of general discipline (ac- 
cording to c Ali Emlri 111 < Ilmtye Sal nattiest , p 
306) We thus find that in Egypt and in Russia 
down to the present day, and in Turkey till the 
xvnith century (cf Ewliya Celebi, Siyahatndma , 
passim) muft'i s (Shi'is as well as Sunnis) of any 
importance may be given this title In Persia the 
development of the title has been diffeient, here 
the Shaikh al-Islam has become a judicial authority 
who presides in each important village over the 
ecclesiastical tribunal , composed of Mollas and 
Mudjtahids. In the time of the Safawids he was 
appointed by the Sadr al-Sudur (cf. Tavernier, 
Les six voyages , Pans 1676, 1 598, who calls 

him Scheik el-Selom and Curzon, Persia , London 
1892, 1 452, 454). 

But the title gamed most glory after it had 
become applied more particularly to the Mufti 
of Constantinople, whose office in the Em- 
pire of the Ottoman Sultans in time acquired a 
religious and political importance without parallel 
in other Muslim countries In the early centuries 
of the Ottoman Empire the influence of the 
'ulama 3 had been greatly surpassed by that of the 
mystic shaikhs and after the reconstitution of the 
empire by Muhammad I, we see a furious struggle 
between the new Sunni orthodox influences and 
mystic-Shfa influences (e g the incident of Badr 
al-Dln MahmQd), a struggle that ended in the 
victory of orthodoxy under Selim I. Historical 
pragmatic tradition seems to have ignored this 
development and must be accepted with a good 
deal of reserve, while the older sources give but 
little information Thus the collection of biographies 
al-Shaka?tk al-Nu^maniya (written under Sulaimiin I) 
is compiled from quite the orthodox point of view, 
but it is quite evident from it that the majority 
of the older jurists in Ottoman countries had 
studied in Egypt or Persia or had Arab or Per- 
sian teachers, some of the first muft'i' s of Con- 
stantinople were themselves foreigners like Fakhr 
al-Din al-'AjJjami ( mufti from 1430 — 1460) and 
'Ala 3 al-Dfn al- c ArabI Later tradition makes Shaikh 
Ede B 5 ll, father-in-law of 'Othman, already the 


the first mufti of the Ottoman lands ( c Ilmiye 
Saltidtnesi , p. 315)* They also claim that a 
Mufti al-Anam was appointed as early as 
under Murad II, with authonty over all the other 
mufti s ( Sidjtll-t c Othmdm , 1. 6 ), and that Mu- 
hammad II after the taking of Constantinople 
gave the official title of Shaikh al-Islam to the 
mufti of the new capital, Khidi Beg Celebi, who 
was at the same time given authority over the 
two had l c asker (d’Ohsson, von Hammer), but 
there is nothing to show that the mufti was al- 
ready so important a personage at this time. Ac- 
cording to the Shake? tk^ this Khidi Beg was only 
kadi of Stambul, while Fakhr al-Dln al- c Adjami 
was the mufti (op. cit ., p in, 81) If we later 
find that the biographer of the Shaikh al-Isl 5 m in 
the Dawhat al-masha? ikp (see Bibl\ begins his 
biogiaplnes with the mufti Muhammad Shams al- 
Dln Fenari (d 1430), this seems to be purely 
conventional. It is only under Selim I that the 
gieat influence of the Mufti of Constantinople 
begins to manifest itself dunng the 24 yeais in 
which the office was held by the famous Zembilli 
c AlI Djemali Efendi [q v ] In the time of the 
latter (he was Mufti from 1501 to 1525), the 
two kadi c asket still had precedence over him be- 
cause they sat in the Imperial Diwlin , while the 
Mufti did not (. SJiaka?ik , p. 305), but on the 
other hand we are told that the same Djemali 
Efendi refused to accept from Sultan Sulaiman I 
the two kadi c askei liks combined which were offered 
him (Shake? ik^ p 307) It is only in the reign of 
Sulaiman that the Mufti of Constantinople seems 
to have acquned undisputed authority over all 
the c ulame? of the empire, including all grades of 
judges. According to d’Ohsson and \on Hammer, 
this mufti was Ciwi Z 5 de Muhyi al-Din Efendi 
[q v.] , it should be noted, however, that the 
lattei was also the first Mufti who was relieved 
of his office by the Sultan (in 1541) 

The growth in importance of the Mufti of 
Constantinople was in any case spontaneous and 
not caused by the sovereign wull of the Sultans, 
expressed by the conferring on his part of the 
title of Shaikh al-Islam, which at this period was 
borne by many mufti's (see below) To explain 
this development, we may investigate in several 
directions Theie is the tempting hypothesis of 
M Gaudefroy-Demombynes who sees a stnking 
analogy between the position of Mufti of Con- 
stantinople and that of the 'Abbasid caliph at 
the court of the Mamluks, before the conquest of 
Egypt by the Turks (La Syne , Paris 1923, p xxn ) 
On the other hand, the organisation of the ( ulama ? 
of the Ottoman empire under a leligious chief 
may be in some way influenced by that of the 
Christian hierarchy in the empne under the 
Oecumenical patriarch Lastly we may perhaps 
see in the Shaikh al-Islamat a suivival of the 
ancient mystical religious tradition m the Ottoman 
state, a tradition which demanded alongside of 
the secular power, a religious authority having no 
judicial powers but representing, so to speak the 
religious conscience of the people. 

This last hypothesis would explain the tenacity 
wuth which the Shaikh al-Islamat maintained 
his position thiough the centuries that followed 
in spite of the power of the Sultan to dismiss 
the holder of the titje, a power of which they 
make frequent use. c Othman II (1618 — 1622) 
went so far as to deprive the mufti of all his 
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prerogatives — on account of his refusal to issue 
a fetwa legalising the fratricide — but under his 
successor all these preiogatives were restored. 
Muiad IV had the mufti AkhI Zade Husain (1632) 
put to death, without the dignity of the office 
itself being compromised. Sixteen years later it 
was the mufti c Abd al-Rahlm Efendi who took 
the initiative in the dethronement and execution 
of Ibrahim I, although this cost him his office. 
The last mufti who was able to retain his position 
for a long senes of yeais was Abu ’l-§u c ud (1 545 — 
1574). After this time they succeeded one another 
at intei vals averaging three to four yeais Since 
the end of the xvph century it has been possible 
for the same person to become mufti several times 
The frequent change of mufti's became more and 
moie connected with the political intrigues of 
the giand vizieis, of the impciial harem, of the 
Janissaries, mtngues by which the mufti' s them- 
selves were sometimes gravely compromised, c g 
the famous Kaia felebi Zade [q v ] , the majority, 
however, were men of integrity, although their 
political independence became foi the most part 
quite lllusoiy. 

Since the beginning of the xvdh century, the 
mufti's have all been natives of Ottoman coun- 
tnes and, like all c ulama\ have belonged to Muslim 
families , in this they have been distinguished 
from the high officers of state and of the army 
who weie fiequently childien of Christian parents, 
recruited by the dew shir me Later the mufti's 
sometimes belonged to different generations of 
one family They usually acquired the masJiya- 
khat-i tslamiye (the usual Turkish pronunciation, 
however, is madiilthaf) after having gone through 
the higher offices of the judicature, the majority 
of the mufti's therefoie had been kadi c asker be- 
foie their appointment This custom gave rise 
to an esprit de corps among the c ulamcf and their 
chief which often comes out in history Unlike 
the usage which gradually became established for 
the high judicial offices, the title of Shaikh al- 
Islam was not given to an individual without his 
actually accepting the office (there are only two 
exceptions) 

The eminence of the Shaikh al-Islam’s position 
in the state found its expression in the ceremonial 
As, according to the Kaniiti on ceremonial, he 
was regarded as the Abu Hanifa of his time, only 
the Grand Vizier was higher in rank than he. 
In the xvuiffi century the mufti was obliged to 
pay visits only to the grand vizier The formalities 
of his visits to the latter and to the Sultan were 
minutely regulated The duties and prerogatives 
of the mufti on the occasion of religious ceie- 
momes, the burial of the Sultan, the taking of 
the oath to the new sovereign (bafat) and the 
solemn installation of the latter were equally de- 
fined In addition to Shaikh al-Islam he had several 
more titles, the oldest of which Mufti al-Anaw 
was the most used, otheis were A c lam al^ Ulamd*, 
Bahr c Ulum Shat t a , Asas 01 Afdal al-Fudall U, 
Sadr al-Sudiir , M esn ed-Nedi tn-t fetwa His dress 
was always chaiactensed by simplicity, the early 
mufti Molla Khosraw (q. v., d. 1480) wore a little 
turban ovei the tad; of the Imam A c zam (Shakiftk, 
p. 137). In latei times he wore a white kaftan , 
trimmed with fur and a turban with a band of 
gold biocade (there are many pictures of the dress, 
e g in Choiseul Gouffier,, Voyage pittoresque de 
la Grece , 11. 49). 


The political function of the Shaikh al-Isl 5 m 
was formerly confined to his power of issuing 
fetwa ' s In supplying the demand for fetwa ' s to 
private individuals, he was soon replaced by the 
Fetwa EminI (see below) but enormous importance 
was attached to fetwa ' s relating to questions of 
policy and public discipline To the first category 
belong for example the fetwa of c Ali Djemali on 
the war against Egypt (1516) and that of Abu 
’l-Su c ud on the war against Venice (1570) Under 
c Olhman II the mufti Es c ad Efendi declined to 
authorise by fetwa the fiatucide of the Ottoman 
princes Fetwa ' s regarding public discipline were 
for example, that of Abu ’ 1 -Su c ud authorising the 
dunking of coffee (see kahvva), that of c Abd 
Allah Efendi on the establishing of a prmting- 
piess (in 1727, cf. Babinger, Stambuler Buchwesen , 
Leipzig 1919, p 9) and that of Es c ad Efendi 
authorising the Nizam-i Ojedld of Selim III [q.v.]. 
By their fetwa's the mufti's also collaborated in 
imperial legislation by legalising by their fetwa ' s 
the diffeiert Kanunndme's (e g. the Kanun of 
Sulaiman l all had the approbation of Abu ’ 1 -Su c ud, 
cf Milli tetebbiflar medjmTtasl , 1331, 1, N os . I 
and 2) Besides, it was the custom to consult 
the Shaikh al-Islam on all political matters of 
any importance. In the majority of cases the 
mufti's thus exercised a beneficial influence on pu- 
blic affairs, although by their personal interference 
they had often to suffer from the Sultan’s arbitrary 
measures 1 he decline of the Ottoman empire has 
sometimes been attributed to the reactionary spirit 
of the institution of the Shaikh al-lslamat , it should 
be noted, however, that in many cases the mufti's 
have shown themselves less reactionary than the 
majority of the clergy and that through their m- 
teivention they were able to prevent fanatical and 
arbitrary acts (e g. Abu ’ 1 -Su c ud’s opposition to the 
foiced conveision of all the Christians) Although 
in the Ottoman empire of the xixtk and xxth cen- 
tunes the Shaikh al-Islam no longer played this 
important political role, appeal was occasionally 
made to the traditional authonty of this institution 
when policy required it, as on the occasion of 
the deposition of c Abd al-Hamld in 1909, the 
proclamation of the d;ihad in 1914 and the fetwa 
against the nationalists of Angora m 1920. The 
fetwa ' s of 1914 are not only concerned with the 
policy of the Ottoman empire but are addressed 
to the whole Muslim world This fact reveals a 
new, and more general, pan-islamic conception of 
the function of the Ottoman Shaikh al-lslamat It 
is a conception which seems to have developed m 
Turkey in the couise of the xixdi century, probably 
in connection with new theories of the caliphate. 
And just as is the case with these latter theories, 
the idea of the central importance of the Shaikh 
al-Islam foi all the Muslim world is first found in 
Christian European authors The \vi th century tra- 
vellers (e g Ricaut) already compare him with the 
Pope Volney ( Voyage en Syne, Pans 1789/1790,11. 
37 1) regards him as the representative of the 
spiritual powei of the Caliph to the whole Muslim 
woild. Legally speaking, it is true, the fetwa of 
a Mufti is addressed to every Muslim who wishes 
to follow it, but it was only in 1914 that the at- 
tempt was made to take advantage of the universal 
spiritual authority, which was attributed at the 
time by Christians as well as by Muslims to the 
Shaikh al-Islam m Constantinople (cf. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Verspretde G esc hr if ten, lii. 272). 
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As head of the hierarchy of the c ulama? , the 
Mufti had acquired the right of recommending 
to the sultan persons, who should be nominated 
to the six higher grades of the judicature. He him- 
self only very larely acted as a judge. 

When towards the end of the xvmth century 
the administration of the Ottoman empire began 
to be modernised, there was gradually formed 
an administrative department with 
the Shaikh al-Islam at its head. By this time 
there were already several personages who assisted 
the Mufti in his many duties, such as the ketkhoda 
or kjaya who could repiesent the mufti, the tel - 
khisd/i , who was his agent in the government, the 
mektubdjt or general secretary and the fetwa emini 
whose duty it was to piepare and give out the 
fetwas asked for by the public. All these func- 
tionaries had their own offices In the period of 
the tanzimat , this departmental organisation was 
consolidated. The Shaikh al-Islam was given as his 
official residence the former residence of the Agha 
of Janissaries, it was in this office henceforth 
called Sh a 1 kh al-Islam K a p ? s ? or B 5 b-i 
Fetwa (cf. the article Constantinople), that 
the offices of his department were housed till its 
abolition The department dealt with the admini- 
stration and management of all institutions having 
a religious basis, except the administration of the 
ewkaf. The Shaikh al-Islam thus became the col- 
league of the heads of the other ministerial depart- 
ments, which were created in the course of the 
xixth century He became a membei of the Ministry 
and as such his tenure of office was limited by 
the life of the cabinet of which he was a membei 
He retained his precedence over the other ministeis; 
this priority was laid down in Art. 27 of the 
Constitution of Midhat Pasha of 1876, m which 
it is enacted that the Sultan is to choose the Grand 
Vizier and Shaikh al-Islam directly while the 
other ministers are appointed by the Grand Vizier 
As early as the xviiflh century the Grand Vizier 
and the Shaikh al-Islam were the only officials 
who received their investiture in the presence of 
the Sultan. 

In proportion as the secularisation of the insti- 
tutions of the Ottoman empire advanced, the 
influence of the Shaikh al-Islam m the State 
declined The institution in 1839 of a Council of 
State (Shura-y? Dewlet) deprived him of much of 
his influence on domestic politics, then the creation 
in 1879 of new civil and penal tribunals undei 
a new Minister of Justice QAdltye Nezareti) took 
away another large share of his influence. A series 
of legislative measures was passed which defined 
the competence of jurisdiction according to the 
shar'fa and ntzamiya tribunals This development 
filled a prominent part in the religious reforms of 
the Young Turks (cf. eg. the poem Meshikhat of 
Zia Gok Alp, p 62 of Aus der religwsen Reform - 
bewegung in der Turkei , by Dr. A. Fischer, 
Leipzig, 1922) and was brought to its logical con- 
clusion, when in 1916 the Young Turkish govern- 
ment removed the administration of all th tmahakim-t 
sharHye to the Ministry of Justice and that of the 
madrasas to the Ministry of Education. This step 
was justified by appeals to modern public law. 
The declared object was to avoid the mistakes 
made at the time of the tanzimat and to make 
the mashikhat-i islamiye a department for purely 
religious matters (cf eg the Danin of Oct 31 
and Nov. 2, 1916) It was m the same spirit that 


an office was established in 1917 at the Shaikh 
al-Isl 5 mat, the dar al-htkma al-islamiya , of a propa- 
gandist charactei But after the armistice of Mudros 
(Nov. 2, 1918) the Young Turkish reforms were 
revoked by the new government. But by this 
time, howevei, the life of the Shaikh al-Islfimat 
was nearing its end, for in Novembei 1922 after 
the victory of Turkish nationalisation all that 
remained in Constantinople of the old government 
institutions of the Ottoman empire was abolished. 
Then functions were taken over by the officers 
of the new government at Angora This govern- 
ment no longer included the Shaikh al-Isl 5 mat. At 
the constitution of the new government, it is 
true, a shaEiya zockdlett had been instituted but 
the anti-clerical spirit of the Grand National 
Assembly did not allow this imitation of the 
Shaikh al-Islamlik to survive , it was replaced by a 
modest diyanet tdileri re J isltyi i by a law passed 
on Maich 3, 1924, the day on which the Ottoman 
caliphate was abolished 

The fullest description of the office of Shaikh 
al-Islam towards the end of his existence is found 
in the c Ilmiye Sal names 1 published in 1334 (1916) 
by the Shaikh al-Islamat which was then under 
the vigorous direction of Mustafa Khairl Efendi 
r lhe principal departments which composed it, 
were the fetwa-khane , the medjlis-i tedkikdt-i 
she r c lye , a kind of couit of cassation for the 
mahakim-i dieEiye , an office for the administration 
of the medreses (ders wekdleti we tnedjhs-i inasa- 
hh-i talebtye), an office which superintended the 
printing of KuYans and legal works ( tedkik-i 
maw hi J we-mu cllefat-i iherHye medjhsi ), an office 
dealing with the mystical orders ( medjlis-i me - 
dicdikli) and the administration of the bait al-rnal 
or emwal-i ay tarn There weie also admmistiative 
depaitments dealing with the ai chives, correspon- 
dence and accounts. As in other government 
offices, there was an under-secretary of state {tnu- 
stediar') The Shaikh al-Islam Kapfs¥ also contained 
the gieat sharSya tribunals of the kali c a*ker, 
the kassam and the Is tarn bo l kadi si Finally a 
large number of committees (end/umen) whose 
advice was asked on different matteis, including 
a committe for the nomination of judges had their 
homes there. For further details see the c Ilmiye 
Sal name si 
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script of the Daivhat al-Maditfikh of Mustaklm 
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the Shaikh al-IslSmat Ricaut, The htsto? y of 
the present state of the Ottoman empire , 0 , London 
1686, p. 200 sqq . , D’Ohsson, Tableau General 
de V Empire Othoman , 11, Pans 1 790, p. 256 
sqq , J. von Hammer, Des osmanischen Reiches 
Staatsverfassung, Vienna 1815 11 373 sqq , other 
descriptions* Dr. Stephan Kekule, Ober Titel , 
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osmatnschen Sprache , Halle s/1 p., 1892, p 16 
sqq ; G Young, Corps de dioit ottoman , Oxford 
1905, 1. 285 s qq ; A. II. Lybyer, The Govern- 
ment of the Ottoman Empite in the Tune of 
Suleiman the Magnificent , Cambudge 1 91 3, 
p 207 sqq. (J II. Kramers) 

SHAIKH c ADL [See c adI]. 

SHAI KH S A c lD , a scapoit in South 
Arabia on the stiait of Bab al-Mandab, 2 miles 
fiom the island of Perim. It lies on a cape whose 
cliffs 850 feet high dominate this island. Two 
volcanic hills which lie on a peninsula 6 miles 
long by 4 ! / 2 broad here foim the extreme south- 
west coinei of Aiabia Between the latter and 
Penm luns the so-called Little Strait, called Bab 
al-Manhali 01 Bab Iskandar by the Aiabs, because 
Alexander is said to have built a town here, 
there are actually rums south of the cape A 
Sprengei and E Glaser have — probably lightly — 
identified Shaikh Sa c id with the ancient Ocelis or 
Acila mentioned by Pliny, Nat Hist , vi 23, 
§ 104, 28, § 152, Ptolemy, 1 7, and the Penplus 
Mans Erythraei , § 25 It took about 20 days to 
reach here from Beienice The name Ocelis, as 
Glaser suggests, piobably conceals some name 
like Ukail. The harbour originally belonged to 
the kingdom of Kataban [q v ], then passed to 
the Gebamtes and finally to the Himyantes In 
the ivdi (x* h ) century it belonged to the Banu 
Madjid b Haidan b c Amr b al-Haf b Kuda c a 
The modem name of the place comes fiom the 
tomb of Shai kh Sa f id, who is bulled on the north 
side of the cape But the harbour is now of no 
practical significance It is a so-called monsoon 
harbour, which may become very dangeious for 
shipping at the turn of the monsoon 

The unusually favouiable strategic situation of 
the place prompted the Irench Admit al Mah6 de 
Labourdonnais as early as 1734 to acquire the 
cape from a native Sultan. Louis XVI is even 
said to have kept an agent there. Shaikh SaSd 
continued to be a Fiench spheie of interest No 
less a person than Napoleon Bonaparte wished 
to garrison the place, a proposal also suggested 
to Mehemed c Ali in 1828 by the Fiench govern- 
ment But, when 111 1838 he was actually pre- 
panng to put the plan into foice, he cncounteicd 
the lesolute 'opposition of England who occupied 
c Aden in 1839 and Penm in 1857 Not long 
afterwards the Fiench again became actively 111- 
teiested in the place. Aftei long negotiations a 
Marseilles firm bought the territory for 50,000 
francs fiom the native sultan to whom it belonged 
It was not till 1871 that this purchase was con- 
firmed to the Societe de Bab el-Mandeb, founded 
by Rabaud-Bazin. During the Franco-Geiman Wai, 
the port w'as used as a coaling station by the 
French But after the war French intei est in this 
harbour declined and in 1873 an agieement was 
come to between England and Tuikey in wdnch 
the latter recognised England’s sovereignty over 
Cape Bab al-Mandab In 1884 Shaikh Sa c id was 
occupied by the Turks The French had to re- 
concile themselves to this, especially as the T urks 
had planted fortifications in the Cape It wasenot 
till 1896 that the French Chamber again b gan 
to take an interest in the harbour. France is even 
said to have deciaied the territory of Shaikh Sa c id 
to be a French Colony Later repeated attempts 
to enfoice France’s claimk in a practical fashion 


have always come to nought. Turkey continued 
to occupy the place and in time made it a well 
defended fortress which, although bombarded by 
the English in 1914, w r as strongly supported next 
year by the troops of the Imam YahyS Hamid 
al-Dm and was even able to bombard Perim and 
close the straits for a time. The military collapse 
of Tuikey in the world-war resulted in the re- 
storation of the place to the native population. 
Like Mokha, Shaikh Sa c rd is an important coast- 
town in the independent imamate of the Zaidi 
lord of Yemen, which is of all the more value 
as coal and iron are found there 
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Islamischt Oi unt , vol. 11., Die arabische jbrage , 
Leipzig 1909, p. 153, 417, 418, 469, W. Schmidt, 
Das sudwesthche Aialnen ( Angewandte Geogra- 
phic, Serie iv , Part 8, Frankfurt a/M 1913), 
p 78, 79, F Stuhlmann, Der Kampf um Ara- 
bic n zw isc hen der Tuikei und England ( Ham - 
buigische doi schungen, Braunschweig 1916, i ), 
p 1 13 — 120, G. W Bury, Arabia Infelix or 
The Tu? ks in Yarn an, London 1915, p 17, 
27, A Grohmann, Sudarabien als Wirttchafts- 
gebict , Vienna 1922, p 168, 185, do, in Oster- 
reich Monatsschi . f d Oi tent , 1917, xhn , 
p 340 _ (Adolf Grohmann) 

SHAI KH I. followers of Ahmad Ahsa 5 ! [q. v ], 
dissenting Shi c a theologians of Persia 
Their teacheis are the pupils and successors of 
the foundei Saiyid K&zim of Resht, teacher of 
Iladjdji Muhammad Karim Khan of Kirman and 
Molla Muhammad Mamakani, a theologian who 
I was one of the commission which tried and con- 
demned the Bab at Tabriz towards the end of 1847 
Their doctrines definitely prepared the way for 
those of the Bab They are opposed to those ot 
the Akhbarl, w'ho follow pure tradition , they 
piotest against the immoderate number of tra- 
ditions and the complete absence of criticism 
with which they are adopted , from this particular 
point of view they approach the Sunni way of 
thinking 

They give new explanations of the principles 
of religion and of hadlth The twelve Imams are 
the effective cause of creation, being the scene 
of the manifestation of the divine will, the mter- 
pieters of God’s desire. If they had not existed, 
God would not have cieated anything, they are 
theiefore the ultimate cause of creation. All the 
acts of the divinity aie produced by them but 
they have no power m 01 of themselves, they are 
only oigans of transmission Hence we have the 
charge of tafivid (delegation of God’s powers) 
wrongly brought against the Shaikh! by the Shi c a 
theologians God being incomprehensible and 
escaping the thought of every created being, He 
can only be understood through the intermediary 
of the Imams, who 'are in reality hypostases of the 
supicme being, to sin against them is to sin against 
God The lawk mahfuz is the heart of the Imfim, 
w'hich embraces all the heavens and all the worlds. 
The Imams are the first of created beings and 
I have preceded them all. 
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In eschatology the Shaikh! have been charged 
with denying the resurrection of the mateual body 
They reply that man possesses two bodies, one 
is formed by temporal elements “like a robe which 
a man sometimes puts on and sometimes takes 
off”; it is this which dissolves in the giave, the 
other which subsists when the first has crumbled 
to dust, is a subtle body which belongs to the 
invisible world (djtsm huwarkihylxi ) , it is this 
which is resurrected on this earth and then goes 
into paradise or hell 

Their thought became later moie definite foi 
they admitted tw'o djasad and tw r o djtsm (these 
Arabic words both mean a body”), the first djasad 
is composed of the four visible elements, it is it 
which is perceptible in this woild below and does 
not share m the futuie life, the second djasad 
persists and reappeais in the other life, the first 
djtsm is the body which the spirit reclothes in 
barzakh (purgatory), from the moment of death 
till the first sound of the trumpet, the second 
(Jjtsm subsists pure it is in it that the spa it be- 
comes incarnate which dnects itself towards the 
second djasad', it is it and the latter which come 
out of the grave entnely purified 

Knowledge of God For God there exist 
tw'o kinds of knowledge , one is essential know- 
ledge and has no connection with contingencies 
the other is a new knowdedge cieated (muhdatli ) , 
this knowledge is the actual being of the known 
and the Imams are the gates (bub) which give 
access to this knowledge, lhe world is eternal 
in time and new in essence, for accidents wuthout 
substances, forms without any substiatum cannot 
come into existence Accidents are transitory no- 
velties, sometimes they exist, sometimes they dis- 
appear, they were nothing and they return to 
nothing Substance on the contrary is not a tran- 
sitory novelty, in consequence matter is a novelty 
in essence, it is eternal in the future, but not m 
the past, otherwise the future life would have an 
end, paradise and hell would disappear. Paradise 
is the love of the people of the House, the mem- 
bers of the family of the Piophet, the Imams 
Paradise and hell are created by the acts of men 

The material bodies of the Imams aftei their 
death fall into decay in the grave, while it is 
true that these bodies are subtle they show them- 
selves under the human foim, created of the four 
elements, as soon as their human body is no 
longer useful to men, they return it whence they 
have taken it and each of its molecules returns 
to its source while the Shi c !s believe that the 
bodies of the ImSms are not subject to the injuries 
of time 

It is not possible for known things to be eter- 
nal, they must therefore then be new and contin- 
gent, they are different to the essence of God but 
knowdedge existed before the objects of knowledge 
There are two kinds of knowledge , essential know- 
ledge and newly created knowledge, the latter is 
of tw T o kinds, that of possibility him imkanl and 
that of beings c tlm akiuani , the first is used of 
beings before their existence, and the second once 
they exist. This second acquired knowledge is not 
an attribute of God, it is present before Him. 

They attribute particular importance to the order 
given by God ( amr ) w'hich is the first class of 
created things and precedes the creation in the 
strict sense of the word ( \khalk ), the first consti- 
tutes a fixed world without change it is through 


it that time exists and m consequence the latter 
can exert no influence on it The knowledge of 
other creatuies is preceded by ignorance, while 
this is not the case with God, this knowledge is 
new in the creatuie, it cannot be so for God. It 
is by the reflection of phenomena that man gains 
the apperception of the woild w'hich suirounds 
him This reflection does not exist for God who 
knows bemgs by their essence Just as beings are 
manifold and vaued as legards then existence, so 
there exists in God’s knowledge of beings plurality 
and multiplicity 

They condemn Sufism and its pantheism with 
such sayings as a It is impossible foi the essence 
of God to be the being of multiple things” They 
explain the miracles of the Piophet (ascension by 
night, the split moon) not in a material sense 
but figuratively and with lationalistic interpretation. 

At the beginning of the leign of Nasu al-Din 
Shah, tioubles broke out in Tabuz in 1266(1850) 
because a Shaikh! was forbidden to enter the public 
baths as a result of a decision of the MudjtahuL 
The goveinor succeeded in quieting the distuibance 
and made peace between the two parties. Later 
persecutions w'eie seveial times directed against 
the membeis of the sect 

B 1 b l tog rap hy Rida-kuli-khan, Rawdat al - 
SaJ a- 1 Nasttl , Teheran 1274, x , p 93 , A L 
M Nicolas, Esuu stu le Chetkhisme , 111. (= R. 
M M , 1911) and iv , Paris 1911, K G. Browmc, 
A Hisfoi y of Persian I itt lature in Modem 
Times , Cambridge 1924, p. 150, 403; do., Tra- 
veller's Nait alive , 11, p 236, 278, Gobmeau, 
Religions et philosophies 3 , Paris 1900, p! 30 — 32. 

(Cl. Huart) 

SHAI KH I ( pronounced Khcikhi, in tv\ o syllables, 
msba f 1 om Shaikh, qv), nora d e plume ( laUtal - 
lus or makhlas) of a considerable number of lui- 
kish poets V Hammei mentions sixteen of them 
in his u Geschuhte der osmamschen Dnhtkunst " . 
(See the index s v Scheichi) The most important 
by far was Sfiaikhi (\lebi, alias Mevlana (Mawlana) 
VUsuf Sinan Gcrmiam, a Turkish “Romantic” poet 
Born at Kutahia (Cotyaeum in Phrygia), the capital 
of the Gennian, he flourished at the beginning of 
the 15 th century lie is sometimes called shatkJi 
al-shtio) d, “ r lhe sheikh of the poets”. 

It is difficult to foim an exact idea of his life. 
Information is not lacking cither from the „ lezkere - 
nmols ” (the authors of poetical biogiaphies) 01 
fiom the histouans, but none of them was con- 
temporary with Shaikhi, and their mfoimation is 
vague and they are sometimes difficult to icconcilc 
with one anothei V Hammer and Gibb — the 
latter without even citing his sources — have 
combined the different data so as to obtain a con- 
tinuous narrative, but one that does jnot give a 
great guaiantee of truth 

Here we give a resume of the biography of the 
poet according to Sehi, an author less often cited 
than Latifi but having, nevertheless, the advantage 
of being of an earlier date (he wrote between 1520 
and 1548) Yusuf GermiSm went to Persia where 
he studied under Saiyid Sharif Djurdj 5 nl [q v ], 
showing a marked preference foi medicine, whence 
the name of Ilekim (doctor) Sinan by which he 
was equally well known. The Emir Suleiman (the 
son of BSyazId I, who ruled at Adnanople, then 
at Brussa from 1402 to 1410 and who was the 
patron of letters and of art) having noticed his 
poetical ability, Shaikhi entered into favour with 
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the Ottoman sovereigns and later Murad II wished 
to make him a vizier. Some envious individuals 
persuaded the Sultfin to put Shaikhi’s talent to 
the proof by imposing upon him a very difficult 
task, the translation of the a Five” Poems ( Khamsa , 
q v.) of the Peisian Nizami Shaikhi having chosen 
the poem called Khusraw u-Shiiln began by pie- 
senting the first 1000 verses of it to Murad who 
rewaided him generously On his return into his own 
country, the poet was assailed and robbed by bri- 
gands whom his enemies had placed m wait foi 
him This was the occasion of his wilting a well- 
known satire called Altar-name , “Laus asini”. He 
was bulled at Germian (Kutahia) 

According to Tashkopruzcide , Shaikhi had been 
initiated into Sufism by Hadjdji Bail am, the founder 
of the Bairami order, who was born and bulled 
at Angora, in 833(1429—1430). Shaikhi was actually 
at Angola, to which he was called to the court of 
Sultan Mehcmed I (according to Ricu, wrongly 
Mehemed II) in 818 (1415 — 1416), (accoiding to 
the Tadj al-teivUiikh of Sa c d al-Din) in Ins capa- 
city as doctoi to the pnnce of the Geimian, who 
had been seized with a lethaigy. The poet-doctor 
is said to have declaied that an entertaining lomance 
would suffice to dispel the melancholia. The fol- 
lowing verse taken from a nal-i that if of Shaikhi, 
which is quoted in the Falk Re Fad (p 86) 
seems to confirm this detail 

lafz-in mufernhi mataz-i ) Tth-a db diefa 

“The entertaining word is the remedy foi the 
sickness of the soul” 

Shaikhi is said to have been rewarded for his 
medical services by the title of physician in ordi- 
nal y to the Sultan ( set tabib 01 hekim-badfi) which 
he is said to have been the fust to hold officially 
The author of the Sedjill-i c Othviani in recounting 
this anecdote calls our poet Sinai instead of Sman 
(111 1 13 and iv 721) and also gives the date of 
his death as 829 (1425—1426), which would make 
him die at a veiy eatly age, if it is tiue that he 
was born under Bayazid I (whose reign began in 
1389). An anecdote which almost all the authors 
repeat and which resembles a folk-lore tale, tells 
how a patient with solemn countenance one day 
doubled the sum which he was giving to “doctoi”, 
Shaikhi in older to enable him to buy something 
to cure his own eyes, which were affected 

I he sojourn and medical piactice of Shaikhi at 
the Ottoman court seem very different to leconcile 
with the continuous stay which he is said to have 
made at Kutahia accoiding to Tashkopruzade One 
is at times given the impiession that two peisons 
have been confused Fiom the point of view of 
the history which is so little known of the local 
Turkish dynasties, which the Ottoman dynasty, 
particularly jealous of its own greatness, had ab- 
soibed and effaced, it would have been interesting 
to have had more precise ideas on the lelations 
of Shaikhi with the Geimianoghlu. [q v ] In the 
preface to his inteiminable Shahname, Firdawsi 
Tawil, who, having lived dunng the time of 
Bayazid II (1481 — 1512), is anterior to Sehi him- 
self, tells us that Shaikhi had begun Khusraw u-Shirin 
not for the Sultan Murad II, but for a pnnce of the 
house of Germian called Mustafa The historian 
c All tells (iv/i 1 91) that the bucolic sovereign 
( hakim-i rustayi) of the GeimiSn, unable to appre- 
ciate the beauty of the u ka{tdg” of Shaikhi wearied 
quickly of his company. One day he greatly upset 


the poet by showing, by his generous gifts, his 
preference for the following verses which an 
r) uzan' n (popular bard) had recited to him. 

Bemm dowletlu Sultanlm , c akibatin (sic 1 ) 
khayir olsun , 

Ycduynn balla kaimak , yuruduyuh caylr olsun. 

“Fortunate Lord that thy end may be happy, 
may you have only honey and cream for fare 
and may you tiead on your way, only on the 
meadows” 

The necessities of the metre ( hezedj ) made it 
necessary to read c akibatlh instead of the coriect 
c akibetin and khayir (metrical value ^— ) instead 
of khan (—'-') The pronunciation khay’ir was in 
conformity with the vulgar Turkish usage but 
indescribably shocked men of letters. 

The works of Shaikhi the most important 
is the poem already mentioned, Khusraw u-Shirin. 
All the authois say that it was left incomplete 
and that it was Shaikhzade (Shaikh oghlu) Djemali 
who finished it In reality the addition consists of 
ill verses, in which the subject dealt with in very 
vague terms is the death of Shaikhi and in which 
we find a new eulogy of Murad II Ihe first verse 
of the addition is gel un ey bilu djamin nudi 
edettler , bu hikmet sozUnm gush edenler 

According to the MS Anc f t 322 in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris, Djemali had as 
his prenomen Bayazid ben Mustafa (fol 273) The 
MS 328 follows this hint with the words Ahmed 
al-taidjumani al-Akshahri It is known that the 
poem attributed to Ferhad, the lover of Shinn, 
the bas-iehcfs of Bisutun (cf Hammer Hist 11. 
169) The work of Shaikhi is not the first 
Turkish tianslation of the poem See a trans- 
lation into KipCak Turkish of 1383, mentioned 
in J Deny’s Gram de la languc tui que % Pans 
1920, p xx — xxi 

The satire called K hat name was due, according 
to certain authors, to reasons other than those 
mentioned by Sehi The district where Shaiklp is 
said to have been the victim of brigands was 
called Dokuzlu 

Shaikhi also composed ghazcT s, as well as ndt 
and terdyf-i bend , and a certain number of kasida 
of which a few were dedicated to the house 
of Germian, others to the Emir Suleiman, which 
were discussed above. It seems difficult to admit 
that there is here, as in the case of the poet AhmedI 
— see Gibb, 1 , p 265 — a confusion with the 
prince Suleiman of the family of Germian the date 
of death (f 790 a H ) of the latter rendering the 
same hypothesis improbable 

lake his piedecessor and compatriot ( ? ) Ahmedi 
[q v ] but with greater authouty, Shaikhi naturalized 
in 'I urkey the methnewi metre (which is that of' 
Khusraw u-Shirin) He was, moreover, greatly in- 
fluenced by mysticism which pervaded the meth- 
newi par excellence, that of Mawlana Djalal al- 
D111 Rumi Shaikhi was considered the greatest of 
the Turkish poets of the epoch before Ahmed 
Pasha, who accustomed the Turks to a language 
more refined. Too learned for the taste of the 
prince of Germian, Shaikhi was, however, criticised 
by Latifi for his “oghu/Sne” style, this ethnic 
here meaning “vulgar”. Certain Turkish critics, 
even modem ones, give vent again to these com- 
plaints, reproaching Shaikhi with the use of Tur- 
kish “archaisms”. It is certain that in the eyes 
of Turks to-day these peculiarities aie only an 
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additional merit, and that the relative simplicity of 
his poetry m which words truly Turkish are not 
systematically banned, is appreciated more and more. 

Of other Turkish personalities of this name, 
there is to be mentioned the author of a supple- 
ment (. DJietl 1780 bibhogiaphies up to the leign 
of Ahmed 111) to the Hadtftk al-Haktiik by 
c Ata 3 i, who composed a continuation of Tasljko- 
pruzade’s work (cf. the Btbliogi apJiy) Another 
Shaikhi ( c Abd al-Kadir, f 1002) w'as Shaikh al- 
Islam in the leign of Murad III. 

Bibliography Oriental authors: the 
different Tadhku at al-shu c ara (tezkei et-ush- 
shtfara) are easy to consult, being arranged in 
the alphabetical order of the names of the authors 
(See those of c A§hik Celebi, Hinnaizade or 
KfnalTzade, especially) Ileie aie, however, a 
few r more precise references for the printed 
tezdka Sehi, Htfit Bihtsht , edited by Mehemed 
Shukri (Library of Amid) 1325 (1909), p 52 
sqq, Latifi, Tezkere-iLatifi , ed Ahmed Djewdct 
(Library of the Ikdam), Constantinople 1 3 14, 
p. 215 sqq , do. in German Latift oiler Bio- 
graphize he Nacht ichten von vorzugln hen tur - 
kvtchen Diehtem , nebs t uncr Blummlese aus 
ihren Werken , aus dem turkischen des Mowla 
Abdul Latiji und des Ashik Hassan Tshelebi 
ubersetzt von Thomas Chabei t , Zurich 1800, p 
219 sqq. (less complete), 1 ashkopruzade, al- 
S/iaka?tk al-nu c mantya , transl into Turkish by 
Edirneli Mehemed Medjdi Ffendi, Constantinople 
1269 (1853), p 128 — 1 29 , c Ali Efendi, Kunhul- 
Akhbar , Constantinople 1277, iv/i , p 190, 
s pp , Faik Re§had, Esldf , Consple 1311, p 36 
S( M> 5 do., arikh-i edebiyat-l z osmantye , Consple 
n d , p 80 sqq (many verse* fiom Shaikhi 
quoted), Shihab al-Din Suleiman, Tarikh-i 
edebtyat-'t z osmaniye , Consple 1328, p 37 sqq , 
Mehemed Tljuraiya, Stdytll-t z osmdm , Consple. 
1308, 111, p. 1 13 and iv, p 721 

Western authors Hammer-Purgstall, Gt- 
schichte der osmanischen Dichtkunst Ins auf 
unsere Zeit , Pesth 1836, p 104 <qq , Gibb, A 
History of Ottoman Poetry , London 1900, 1 , 
Chap vi (The Romantics-continued , Sheykhi), 
p 299 — 335, Hammer, Hist Pmp. Ott., index, 
Flugel, Die arabtschen, pei sisihen und turkischen 
Handschnften de? k.-k Hofbibliothek zu Wun , 
Vienna 1867, 1, p 617 (cf also index to Jusuf 
Sman) , Catalogue (manuscript) of the Biblio- 
th&que Nationale of Paris Anc. f. t 322 — 326, 
328 — 330, 363, Sup. t 353, 614 (all manuscripts 
of Khusraw u-Shlrin) . for the principal manu- 
scripts of other Libraries see the Catalogue of 
the Brit. Mus by Rieu, p. 165. (J Deny) 
SHAIKHI YA. Name of a sub-division of 

the Shadh illy a-ord er [q v ], which deserves 
the name of a brotherhood rather than that of 
an order It was founded by c Abd al-Kadir b 
Muhammad (951 — 1023 = 1544 — 1615), who bore 
the title of Sid I Shaikh He was a lineal descen- 
dant of the caliph Abu Bakr and belonged to a 
branch that emigrated from Arabia to Egypt m 
the century a h, and from there to 'lunisia 
where it resided fiom 699 — 802 A 11., from this 
date onward it had its quarters in the Maghrib, 
where it _was known under the name of Bu Ba- 
kriya or Ulad Bu Bakr. 

Sldi Shaikh was mukaddam of the Shadhiliva- 
order. He retained the rite of this order with the 
addition of a thrice repeated fatiha at the end of 


each of the five daily salat" s. His piety and 
character made him the chief of his people in 
matters spiritual and temporal. In ordei to procure 
accommodation for his many visitors, he built 
a ksar at al-Abyad which to the present day is 
one of the five ksur of the Shaikhi’s His position 
became hereditary in his family foi some gene- 
rations. In the second half of the xvnph centuiy, 
however, a schism took place in consequence of 
which the Shaikhiya became divided into two groups, 
the Sheraga and the Gheraba. The further history 
is dominated by this schism 

In the xixth century a certain Bu c Amama 
fAmama 5 ) tiled to unite the factions undei his 
I authority, which he based upon his being divinely 
appointed successor of Sidi Shaikh. His personal 
attitude resembled that of the popular derwishes 
and was moreover marked by hatied of Christians. 
He extended the rite by the addition of a dhikr 
and a du c 7 f 

The Shaikjhlya has its centre chiefly in the 
southern borderland between Algeria and Morocco 
Apparently it nevei spread abroad. 

Bibliography L. Rinn, Marabouts et 
Khouan , p 349 sqq , O Depont and X Cop- 
polani, Its conftetics 1 eligieuses musulmanes , 
p. 468 sqq Cf also the ait. iarIka. 
SHAIKHZADE , pronounced Sheikhzadc, a 
compound Peisian word signifying u son (or de- 
scendant) of the Shaikh” [q v ], synonymous with 
the Turkish expiession Shetkh-oghlu The word 
sheikh, pronounced in vulgai Tuikish, Shekh . 
means according to Turkish usage “pieachei m a 
large mosque, the head of a religious biotherhood” 
r l his expression must not be confused with shih- 
zade (vulgar secondaiy form for shahzade) “prince 
imperial” 

Sheikhzade is a patronym of the same kind as 
Iniamzade or Imatn-oghlu , Midedhdhmzade or Me*- 
zin-oghlu , N -Pasha-zade, N - Bey-zade , N -Efendt- 
zade. The Arabic synonym Ibn a l- Shaikh is not 
used m Tuikish, expiessions like Ibn-i-Kemal 
for Kemal Pasha-zade are exceptional. 

The patronymic Sheikhzade 01 Shcikh-oghlu has 
been employed as a proper noun in the names 
of the following Turkish personages 

I The authoi of the Kh unhid Name , which 
was completed about May 20, 1387 It is m 
the pieface and in the epilogue of this work that 
we find information about the poet Shei kh -oghlu 
or Sheikhzade, and at the same time about his 
patron, Suleiman Shah, the prince of the Germian 
(The quotations which follow are from the manu- 
script A. F T , N° 314 of the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale in Paris). 

Sheikh-oghlu was born about the year 1340. 
He was in fact “about fifty yeais” of age when 
he finished his book ( lu shimdi elli-ye yaklashdl 
yashhn , fol 304, big) By birth on both his 
father’s and his mother’s side he was of high 
descent ( iki baslidan benum aslum ulu-dur , 1 . 2). 
His ancestors were powerful ( devlet isst ), men of 
learning {^ilm issi fakhtr beylei\ Muslims of note. 
Suleiman Shah had absolute confidence in him 
( Hem ic-idum aha hem tadi-uium ben , Ne kllsam 
neylesem s abaft ( shabasji ) idum ben , ibid., 1 . 6) 
and had granted him the right of acting as se- 
cretary as well as High Treasurer ( ntshan u defter 
u mal u khazine , fol 6, 1 . 7). This entirely con- 
firms Sehi, who sajs that Sheikh oghlu was tti- 
shandji and defterdar of the prince of the Germian. 
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It is also to this prince that he intended to de- 
dicate his poem. lie says in fact 

Suletman-shah zetnattl-di ki evve l, 

Uzatdlm bu kitabl duzmeye el, 

Ki shdhi-dt temamet Germiyanun 
Hem ulu oghtl-yidi Caghthadamm 

(MS. N°. 355 Cakh thadanuri ) 

a It was in the time of SuleimSn Shah when I first 
“stretched out my hand to compose this book , 
“he was the Shah of all the Germiyan 

“and the elder son of him who makes the 

weapons clash”. 

But this prince died when the author was in 
the middle of his woik (fol 16, 1 . 10) Sheikh 
oghlu then entered the service of Y?ld?r?m 
Bayazid, the son-in-law of Suleiman Shah, still 
pnnce imperial, having alieady received as an 
appanage the capital of the' Germiyan (see article 
germiyAnoghlu), and it is to Bayazid that the 
poem is dedicated in lecognition of the benefits 
which he had heaped upon the author in his 
turn (fol 18, 1 1) This combination of cir- 

circumstances explains how the poet could at the 
same time write a eulogy of his former master 
lie could not foiget indeed that the latter must 
be eclipsed and over-shadowed by his powerful 
namesake, who was equally a patron of the Otto- 
man House (the Emli Suleiman, son of Bayezld). 
His name has only been pieseived on inscriptions 
and coins (Khalil Edhem, Al-t Go nityan kitabelen , 
Revue de V Institut d' Histone Ottomane [in Tur- 
kish], 1. 1 12 — 128, Ahmad Tawhid, . . . Kutaliyede 
Germiyan {Ke??niya?t\ Bey ten, 11 505 — 513). 

In the eulogy of Bayezld, “young in age but 
old in knowledge” ( Yigit-dur c omnle , c akhle pi) , 
fol 18, b 1. 11), this prince is descnbed in 
diffeient ways in the different manuscripts That 
of Berlin, the oldest, styles him “Bayezld Bey, 
son (= descendant) of Orkhan Bey” In the MS. 
314 of Pans (fol 16, b 1 . 1 and 2), he is the 
son of the Sultan Shah ( SultSn oghlldur Shah), 
these words being followed by this qualification 
Ne (A fa) SultUn ibti-i Sultan ib?i-t Sultan , Shehinsheh 
Bayezld tbn-i Mu? 3 d Khan The same formula is 
found in the manuscupt 355, fol 4,J 4, but in 
place of Shehtnsheh, etc. there is Celebi Baytzld , 
ol SJnr-t me? day It will be noted that the im- 
perial princes actually bore the title of Celebi up 
to the reign of Mehemed II ( Stdjill-i c othrnam , 
1 89). The surname fldfrfm (the form in old 

Osmanli for Yfldfrlm) appears in the veise savarhda 
lldhlm dirlerse hakk-dur , fol. 16. b. 1 5 

In the same preface it is said that the work 
was finished in the time of Bayezid ( dcvletinde , 
fol. 17, 1 10) and fuithei on, the author expiesses 
the hope of living long enough to finish undei 
the name of the same pnnce {She hum adlle) an 
c /r hk Name The end seems to be a eulogy of a 
minister (the Grand Viziei c Ali Pasha cf fol 19, 
1 . 10). All these diffeiences and variations make 
one surmise that the preface w T as entirely re- 
modelled at a later date, perhaps by the author 
himself. A critical edition would be desirable, but 
whatever may be the version adopted as definitive, 
one can adopt as certain the date of the com- 
pletion of the work (May 20, 1387) given in the 
epilogue This date is thus formulated (fol 304, 

1 . 13) ytdi yuz seksen dokuzda — Ki takht 

vurndsh-idt khurshtd okuzde “in 789 when the 
sun had raised his throne under (the sign of) 


Taurus”. Then a description of spring follows, 
which concludes thus ... ? ebf ul-akhtrun (sic) 

akhir zahtr — Bu Khurshtd Name oldu evvel akhir 
(sic) “It was evidently at the end of the Rabi c 
II (spring), That the Khurshtd Name was finished 
(ibidem, 1 . 2)” Now the lunar month of Rabi c 
II, 789 extended fiom 21 st April to 20 th May, 
and that corresponds exactly with the passage 
of the sun to the zodiacal sign of Taurus. Such 
an exact coincidence, which is m contrast to the 
usual lack of precision in Ottoman chronology 
excludes the possibility of enoi. The poem then 
is older than is usually believed 

It follows from what has been said that Suleiman 
Shah had alieady been dead for some time in the 
year 789 (cf the article gkrmiyAno gji i u) We may 
notice also that according to the eulogy of him 
by Shciklioghlu, Suleiman Shah was so devout 
that the dervishes forgot the respect due to a 
great prince {ulu Shalt) and did not salute him 
first {set am onurtmez-tdi , fol. 15, b. 1 . 1 3). As 
regai ds the epithet la gh di adan which is given in 
a passage quoted above to the father of Suleiman 
Shah (Germiyanoglilu Mehemed) and which we 
have translated by “he who makes the shields 
clash”, it is obviously the regular participle in 
-{y)an of a causal verb of onomatopoeic origin 
iagh(l)-sh-a-t-mak {cakhshatmak), synonymous with 
the metathesis of kagh{i)^h-a-t-mak or kakhshatmak 
(whence no doubt comes the proper name Fach 
Schad, wrongly given by v. Hammer, GesJi d 
osm Diclitkutist , 1, p no, note 1, we shall 
correct the other errors in the same quotation) 
The veib lakhshamak is given by Mahmud Kash- 
ghari, Dtwan In gh at al-Tink , 111 2 1 2, below in 
the sense of “to jingle (little pebbles), to tinkle, 
in speaking of toys or other objects”. (Cf also 
J. Deny, G? am turque , §850, rem. 4 and note, 
add the words ca ghhhdl, from the Bu? han-t katB 
in Turkish, p 626, 1 . 24, laghtsh??tak\ from the 
Diet of Redhouse, p 722, b , cakh shah , from 
Kashghan, 1 390, 1 12 — 15, and ka gh* ha $h-mak , 
Vamb6ry, Altostn , p 185) 

The A b urs hid Name describes the loves ofKhur- 
shid, the daughter of the king of Persia Siyawush and 
of Ferahshad, son of the king ot Maghrib (see the 
analysis in Hammer, loc at). It is a poem of 
7,640 verses (with tw r o rhyming liemistichs of II 
syllables), that is to say it is a niathnawi like 
the Khos ? ew-u Shi ? in and in the same metre, 

the hezedj (w w j ^ ) This poem is 

called Khurshid-u Fer? ukhdwd by belli and Fa ah 
Name by Hadjdji Khalifa (iv 412), v Hammer, 
Gibb, and, following them, othei authois pronounce 
it Berruk h chad, and Gibb corrects the editoi ot 
Hadjdji Khalifa by reading Berrukh Name In 
the Paris manuscripts quoted, this name is always 
written Ferahshad an d this reading ought always 
to be retained as the only one compatible with 

the metre (w ). The word is found indeed 

either at the beginning or at the end of the 
hemistich (fol 70, 72 b , 73, 78, 78 b., 76 etc ) 

wheie Fen ukh shad ( ) would be inadmissible. 

This last word besides does not occur eithei in 
the SImhname or in Justi, Iramsches Namenbuch, 
Marburg 1895, and seems due to a confusion 
wuth Feirukhzad and Fenukliruz (cf. an analogous 
confusion in the popular story of FerrukhshSd, 
Ferrukhruz and Ferrukhnaz, translated into French 
by the Jeune de Langues Maltor in 1742, Bibiio- 
th&que Nationale of Pans, Suppl. turc., N°. 945). 
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Sehi identifies Sheikhoghlu with the “nephew”, 
on his mother’s side, and continuer of Shaikhi. 
The historian 'All who makes the same confusion, 
calls him Djamali Sheikhzade (Hammer Djemftli- 
zSde) The dates conti adict this identification 
(Shaikhi, who wiote under Murad II, was still 
alive m 1421), and it is difficult to believe that 
he could have for his continuei a nephew boin 
in 1340 Two different individuals must therefore 
be distinguished. 

Koprulu Zade Mehemed FiPad notes in N° 124 
of the bibliography to his Turk edebiyathida ilk 
mutesgavijler^ Stambul 1918, an autograph and 
unique manuscript belonging to him of a work 
entitled Kurtz ul-kuberd by Sheikhoghlu “extremely 
important from the point of view of the history of 
language and liteiature”, but without more detailed 
information, it is impossible to say if it is hcie 
a question of our author 

Bibliography See especiallv Gibb, His- 
tory op Ottoman Poetry , London 1900, 1 427 ujq , 
The manuscripts of the Bibhotheque Nationale 
in Paris are AFT., N° 314 (a fine vocalised 
tieskhi MS of 882), 315 and 355 (the last tw T o 
incomplete) The Berlin copy (Peitsch, N° 365) 
is of Rabi c I, 807 (Sept 7 — Oct 6, 1404) 

II The author, or rather the translator, 
of the Kirk Wezir ( JVazir ) hiktaytsi . “the history 
of the forty viziers” Only the little which 
is given in the preface of this work is known 
about this writer The text also varies according 
to different manuscripts In some one finds only 
Shaikhzade, m others only Ahmed-i-Misri Gibb 
thinks it is one and the same person, the trans- 
lator of the Kb k WezJr from Arabic into Turkish, 
from a work which has been lost, entitled Arba c 'tn 
$abah wa-masa , “The Forty Days and Forty 
Nights”. This translation is dedicated in the 
gTeat majority of manuscripts to Sultan Murad II 
(1421 — 1451), and this indicates approximately the 
epoch in which our authoi lived (according to 
Pertsch he is said to have written the Kh k Wezir 
in 850=1446) It is to be noted, however, that 
according to the text of Belletcte (which is m 
agreement with one of the manuscripts of Vienna) 
Shaikhzade is the name of an author who wrote 
tn Arabic for the Sultan of Egypt (. Misr and Masr 
in place of the c asr of other manuscripts), and it is 
an anonymous writer speaking of himself in the 
first person who wrote the Turkish translation, 
ornamenting it with diverse flowers of diction and 
quotations According to other manuscripts, we 
might suppose that Sheikhzade (01 Ahmad Misu) 
made the first translation and that an anonymous 
writer improved upon it Fleischer, Behrnauer and 
Gibb reject the reading Misr as wrong, but the 
change of person (which passes from the third to 
the first) in the text of the preface remains none 
the less a puzzle. It is important then to set up a 
critical text from the different manuscripts of the 
Kirk WezJr m order to establish even the name 
of the author 

Like the Bakhtiyar-ndme [q v.] 01 the “History 
of the Ten Viziers”, “The Forty Viziers” aie a 
ramification of the “ Sindbad Name ” [q v ] or the 
“History of the Seven Wise Men” (seven viziers 
in the Arab version). The framework of “The 
Forty Viziers” may be summarized as follows. 
There was in Persia a sovereign called Shah-i 
Khafikayn (of the east and of the west), whose 
young wife fell in love with her stepson, a prince 


of marvellous beauty and of great viitue Solicited by 
the Queen (Khatun), the prince (§hehz 5 de) follows 
the advice which his tutor (khopja^astad') had given 
him, who after consulting his horoscope, recommends 
him to maintain, whatever happens, the silence 
of a mute, duiing a dangerous period which will 
last forty days lintated by the indifference of the 
prince, the queen slandeis him to the king, who 
oiders his son to be put to death It is at this 
moment that the forty vizieis intei vene and the 
first of them in the piesence of the executioner 
tells a stoiy (that of Shaikh Shihab al-Dln 
Maktul, who died the victim of a woman’s ruse), 
at the end of which the king consents to post- 
pone the execution of the punce until he has 
obtained furthei information In the evening the 
queen on hei pait tells a story calculated to 
revive the anger of her husband, who again sum- 
mons the executionei on the following morning. 
But the second viziei intervenes in his turn and 
so on until the forty stones of the viziers alternate 
with the foity stories of the queen, Pinally, on 
the forty-first day, when the king was just going 
to give ciedence to the queen by putting his son 
to death and throwing the vizieis into puson, the 
tutor, who had disappeaied duung this time, comes 
back and relieves the prince of the silence imposed 
by the omens Then the prince reveals the mtn- 
gues of the queen The latter, confounded by the 
testimony of hei servants, is attached to the tail 
of a horse, which shatteis her to pieces dragging 
her ovei stones and lough roads 

The stones of the foity viziers are most fre- 
quently localized in 1" gypt, which is m accordance 
with the indications in the picface as to the place 
where the collection is said to have been wutten 
(Aqchid [Akshid], the Sultan of Egypt, of one of 
the tales — cf Chauvin, p 123 — is probably 
Iklishid 

Bibliography A veiy full bibliography 
of the Foity Viziers is given in V Chauvin, 
Bibliographic dcs ouvrages arabes , Li&ge and 
Leipzig 1904, vm. (Syntipas), p 18 — 21, II 2 
sq (and ex ti acts publ by Smirnov, Chrestomathie 
Ottomane [Russian title], St Petersburg 1903, 
p 220 — 223 We might also note that a young 
'lurcologist of Prague, M Duda, is preparing 
an edition of the Porty Viziers) I he manuscripts 
of the Bibhotheque Nationale of Paris are A.F T. 
378, 388 to 392, Suppl turc. 428 to 434, 1392 
to 1394, 644 For the other manuscnpts and 
editions printed in Turkey, cf. Pertsch, Beilin, 
Catalogue No 454, 437, 438, Gotha, Catalogue 
No 230 and esp Rieu, Bi ltish Museum p 216, a. 

3 Muhyi al-Dln Muhammad b Muslih 
al-Din Mustafa al-Kudjawi, called Shaikh- 
zade, died in 951 (March 25, 1544 — Maich 14, 
1545), wrote a gloss m Arabic on the Commen- 
tary of Baidawi, the kasldat al-bui da and other 
texts 

Bibliography Pladjdjl Khalifa, Kashf a l - 
Zunun , vn , Index, No 6432; Biockelmann, 
G A Z., 1. 265 — 417, Dozy, Catalogus . . . bibl. 
Ac Lugduno-Batavtae , 1851, 11. 82 

4 C A bd al-R ah m fin b. al-Shaikh Muhammad 
b. Sulaiman, called Shaikhzade (in H&djdji Kha- 
lifa Shaikhi zade), d in 1078 (June 23, 1667 — 
June 11, 1668), finished in 1077, Madljma^ al- 
anhur , commentary (Arabic) on the Multaka al- 
abhur , a treatise on HanafI law by Ibrahim al- 
Halabi, see al-halabI. The Turkish translation 
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of this work by Mawkufati is at the root of 
d’Ohsson’s Tableau general de Vempire Othoman 
This commentary was first published in Constan- 
tinople in 1240 (1824/1825) and again in 1305, 
2 tomes in one laige volume in-4 0 . 

Bibliography HadjdjI Khalifa, vi 1 05, 
Zenker, Bibliotheca onentalis , N°. 1450, 

Biockelmann, G. A. L , 11 432 , Blochet, Ca- 

talogue des manuscnts arabes .... offerts . 
par Decourdetnanche , 1909, ar. N°. 6411 (mis- 
prints in the dates). 

On other individuals who have had the surname 
Shaikhzade see. Rieu, Cat of Turk MSS. in the 
British Museum , 82, b. and 120^ ) Doin, Das 
asiatische Museum , St. Petersburg 1846, p 219 

(J Deny) 

SHA C IR (a..), poet The word is probably 
derived from the word $hfr “ poetry” 01 “poem”, 
which may be of ancient Semitic ongin, for we 
have in Hebrew diir for a solemn hymn, and it 
is most unlikely that the derivation is fiom the 
Arabic veib sha c a; a “to know”, as Arabic philo- 
logers explain it The very fact that the verb 
is not used in the meaning ot composing verses 
seems to speak against such a derivation [Gold- 
ziher in his Abhandl 2 arab Phil , 1, 17, has 
explained sha c u as “the one with inspired know- 
ledge”] The origin is lost in the lemotest an- 
tiquity and though to my knowledge no ancient 
Aiabic inscription contains any metrical verse, 
we cannot argue from this that poetry did not 
exist at those times 1 he lemarkable fact lemains 
that the oldest specimens of Arabic poetiy which 
we can considei genuine have already fully de- 
veloped rules as to metre and rhyme That a poem 
must rhyme is imperative, but the dilfir in some 
of the earliest specimens of his art which are 
picserved employs metics which the critics of the 
second century of the Ilidjia did not acknowledge 
and did not know (e g poems by c Abid, Imru 3 
al-Kais and c Ami b. Kamfa) Also in early times 
it was probably moie frequent than we can now 
asceitain that the metre was not always correct, 
even if it coriesponded with one of the 16 meties 
evolved by Khalil and al-Akhfash, for one verse 
of Zuhair has several syllables too many which 
the giammanans )iave not been able to amend 
It is also important that the earliest specimens of 
Arabic poetry are by men who held an honourable 
position in their tribe, the time had not come 
when pool men, like al-Hutaiki, practised the a»*t 
Some authorities wish to emphasise that the sha~ir 
and the kahtn were piobably identical, a view 
which I cannot endorse, as Aiabic poetry as a 
rule in early times holds aloof fiom all that is 
leligious. It is a strong point that it is as a mle 
strictly concerned with worldly affairs. 

The short radjaz metre may have been the first 
which was practised m the hull? 01 “leading the 
moving string of camels”, but we have no ancient 
specimens of the hidd\ the earliest being picserved 
in the Dtwan of al-Shammakh who lived during 
the time of the use of Islam. 

The earliest poets of whom we have any know- 
ledge lived in Eastern Arabia and in their poetry 
they employed only veiy few of the 16 meties, 
and it is significant that even such late poets as 
Djarlr and Farazdak never use the shorter metres, 
which seem to have ongmatec^ later in the IlidjSz 
Djarlr only uses the metres rac&az, tawtl , waft ) , 
bastt, karntl and mutakarib , the poet al-A c sha adds to 


this number only the metre khaflf As later poets 
in various parts of Arabia employ all other metres, 
the fact mentioned might point to the existence 
of some unknown cause for this peculiarity. The 
dilptr was considered to be possessed of some 
special knowledge communicated to him by a kind 
of familiar spmt which inspired him, and he had 
in his company one or more real persons whose 
business it was to remember his verses and to 
recite them in other camps While the familiar 
spirit may only have been fictitious, the reciter 
of the poet, named rawi , was very real and we 
have many names of such rawi' s mentioned m 
the Kitab al-Aghani and by the poets themselves 
in their poems More important, however, is 
that in many cases the rawi himself became 
a poet of note in the next generation. Among 
the ?awi' s of repute the following may be 
named. Tufail al-Ghanaw! had for his rawi Aws 
b Hadjar, whose rawi was the poet Zuhair The 
latter was also tazui of his uncle Bashama The 
razvi's of Zuhair were his son Ka c b, al-Hutai D a 
and al-Shammakh Such chains of poets who re- 
cited each other’s poems could be mentioned in 
greatei numbers than is generally realised This 
points to a kind of school for poets and the 
rawi at the same time made attempts at own 
composition, which he submitted to his master, 
this also accounts for finding in certain parts of 
Arabia a prevalence not only of specific metres, but 
also of special themes. It is not an accident that Abu 
l)Waib, SaSda b. Dju^aiya and al-Mutana khkh ul, 
the Hudhali poets, specialise in the descnption of 
bees, they w'ere one the rawi of another and not 
only used similar metres but also the same sub- 
jects which they had learned from their masters 
This also explains why we find a line w r ord foi 
word in a poem of Tufail, Aws b Iladjai and 
Zuhair “The unfettered horses of passion” was 
an idea which the rawi' s of Tufail could not omit 
from then verses 

The poet of the early times loved to fill his 
poems with fine words and it is specially m the 
earlier times that a large quantity of foreign 
words were used to adorn the poems, a practice 
which ceased after the first century of the Hidjra 
At this time the calling of the sha c tr had altered 
entirely In the earlier times the poet stood for 
the honour of his tribe, he had to mourn his 
relations or the valiant men of his clan or sing 
the defiant hidjT? against the enemies of his tribe 
Now r the poet had sunk to be a beggar foi favours 
from the mighty and uch, to this he added 
lampoons against rivals, who made his work of 
extorting presents more difficult, and new themes 
for the edification of drunken gatherings, poems 
on boys and obscene ditties. We have no Persian 
poetiy as old, but Ibn DjinnI tells us (/ Chassis , 
1 252) that in Persia also poetry flourished and 
that they were very diligent in avoiding the use of any 
Arabic w r ord in then poetry which w T as by critics 
considered a serious fault. We do not know the 
contents of this class of poetry, but we may as- 
sume that the lightei poetry in the Aiabic language 
as represented by the poems of Ba§h$h 5 r and Abu 
Nuw&s reflects the themes of Persian verse. The 
earliest authentic Peisian poetry dates fiom the 
fourth century of the Hidjra and the specimens 
preserved agree remaikably well with the kind of 
verse composed in Arabic by their contemporaries 
like Abu ’ 1 -Fath al-Bustl, who wrote m both 
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languages. Since then the shaft) has never died 
out, but the art which seems so fresh m the 
earliest specimens has seldom been able to leave 
the old path and like sheep and cows the poets, 
whether Arabic, Persian, Turkish or Urdu, have 
been chewing the cud to this day. 

The Prophet took a special stand against the poets. 
He was accused of being a shoftr^ which brought 
about the answer at the end of Sura xxvi., which 
has been entitled u the Poets” from these verses 
“Ihe poets are liars and those who follow them 
have gone astray” The poets, however, were 
too well established in Arab civilisation and the 
traditions know that the Prophet’s immediate 
successors were well versed in ancient poetry, 
especially c All is ciedited with many verses, all 
of which are probably spurious Though the 
Prophet would not be called a poet himself, he 
made full use of several poets, especially Hassan 
b Tfiabit, who composed biting verses against the 
Mekkan adversaries The method the shaf.r had 
to use for such verses to reach the hostile camp 
was to teach the verses to a tawi who recited 
them in another place before a neutral audience, 
which had, however, sufficient interest to lepeat 
the verses to the paity attacked As regards the 
art of the poet I am inclined to doubt that all 
ancient poems weie originally complete poems, 
often the sheftr could only get from his familiar 
spirit the inspiration for part, and, like Zuhan, 
had to work for a whole year on a single poem 
or recite it before it was complete, according to 
the rules which Ahhvardt e. g has laid down for 
every poem We have ample evidence that many 
poems were at all times only fragments, for an 
Arabic (or Persian) kas'tda with the same rhyme 
going through a great number of verses is a very 
unreal thing. (F Kkenkow) 

SHAITAN, Satan (See also Djinn, IblIs) 
“Every proud and rebellious one among djtnn , 
men and animals” is the meaning given in the 
dictionaries. As applied to spirits shaitan has two 
distinct meanings with sepaiate histones The 
sense of devil goes back to Jewish sources and 
that of supeihuman being has i*s loots in Arab 
paganism, though the two meanings interact In 
the stories about Solomon a §hait5n is nothing 
more than a djinti superior in knowledge and 
power to other djtnn But even then pow’ers aie 
limited. Closely connected with this is the use of 
the woid in the sense of genius “He made up 
his mind, when they died, to hunger and dis- 
appointment, but his Demon said to him — Thou 
hast the charge of a household to meet” ( Mu - 
faddallyat , xvn. 68). Belonging to the same order 
of ideas is the belief that a poet was possessed 
by a shaitan who inspired his words Later writers 
knew the names of these familiar spirits There is 
some evidence that the pagan gods of Arabia 
were afterwards reduced to the rank of demons 
Tabari says ( Tafstr ) that the shaitan are those 
whom the infidels obeyed while disobeying God 
The bow of Kuzah was afterwards called the bow 
of Shaitan and the two horns of Shaitan is a 
name for a phenomenon accompanying sunrise. 
Similarly old superstitions are preserved in the 
belief that a shaitan eats excrement and all manner 
of filth and frequents the borderline between shade 
and sunlight 

The word is common in the Kur 3 an but in the 
SSras of the first Makkan period the indefinite I 


singular alone is found and that only once. It is 
not till the second period that the definite form 
occurs, suggesting that the piophet had found or 
lemembered anothei idea. Shaitan is tacitly identified 
with IblIs who is obviously borrowed from Judaism. 
Thus al-shaitan is the chief of the evil spirits and 
shaitan is a spirit, though not necessarily evil. 
There is no fixed tradition as to the relation of 
al-shaitan with the shaitans and other djmn. One 
account says that he is their father , another 
makes him produce eggs fiom which they were 
hatched and another says that God fiist created 
the devil then his wife and from the union came 
three eggs from which the various sorts of d^tnn 
were hatched The KuFan says that Shaitan is 
made of fiie, the commentators lefine on this and 
say that the angels are made of light, Shaitan of 
fire or of the smoke of fiie. It is not settled 
whether the shaitans have no bodies at all or 
have bodies of some very subtle substance. The 
punishment of bhaitan for resisting God is post- 
poned to the end of the world when he will 
receive his reward in hell-fire. lie is not the 
lord of hell, according to the Kur’an M5lik is 
loid of hell His standing epithet ? aitjim is denved 
by tradition from the stoning of the devil by 
Ibtahim at Mina, according to Prof Noldeke it 
is derived from the Abyssinian word meaning ac- 
cursed. Othei names for Shaitan are Taghut and 
Dj ann which is said to mean the father of the 
d/inn. 'Ihe serpent which helped shaitan to tempt 
Adam was punished by being deprived of its legs 
but the peacock, the intermediary, seems to have 
escaped scot-free. Perhaps theie is some connection 
with the Malik Tamils of the Yazldis 

In religious thought Shaitan is the power that 
opposes God in the hearts of men lie whispers 
his insidious suggestions in their ears and makes 
his pioposals seductive to them The Kur'an 
ascribes this activity now to one shaitan now to 
seveial. Later it is said that one shaitan is attached 
to each man so that it is possible foi everyone 
to speak of “my shaitan” There aie no exceptions 
to this rule for even Yahyil b Zakarlya (the 
Baptist) had his shaitan though he was too good 
to listen to its insinuations The union between 
a man and his shaitan is as close as that between 
a man and his blood. But there is no hint of 
dualism for a shaitan has no real power over man, 
he owes his success to craft alone. He cannot 
exploit that success for he is afraid of God and 
leaves men in the lurch as soon as he has persuaded 
them to sin The activities of Shaitan are summarized 
in the following tale. He complained to God of 
the privileges granted to men and was thereupon 
given similar ones Diviners were his prophets , 
tattoo marks his sacred books, lies his traditions, 
poetry his religious reading , musical instruments 
his muezzins, the market his mosque; the baths 
his home, his food was everything on which the 
name of God was not invoked, his drink all 
intoxicating liquors and the object of his hunting 
women The popular view is that every man 
is attended by an angel and a shaitan who 
urge him to evil and good deeds respectively. 
Hasan al-Basri is reported to have said — They 
are two thoughts that rush into the minds of 
men. He thus reduced these spirit forces to 
mental states. * 

Shaitans were of both sexes and ugly. They 
could appear m human form without anything 
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unnatural betraying their identity Many had 
names. Those of the familiais of some poets were 
known, Farazdak’s demon was c Amr. The shaitSns 
of India and Syria were among the most powerful 
and the names of their chiefs are given Diseases, 
paiticularly the plague, were then weapons Some 
said that the shaitans were bound during the 
month of Ramadan and a cock was supposed to 
be a protection against them. 

Attempts were made to reduce these ideas to 
some system. An unbelieving djwn was a shaitan, 
one strong enough to move buildings and over- 
heat the divine plans was a mat id (rebel) and 
one capable of more than that was an c if tit 
Spirits who attacked boys were called aiwdh 
Some men had powei ovei the various kinds of 
spirits, but this power was not for all. The body 
of the makhdum had to be a fit temple ( haikal ) 
foi spirits if a man was to control them 

The Arab philologists accepted shaitan as a 
native woid and derived it from the root sh-t-n 
though some preferred the root sh-y-t The word 
is very rare in early poetry Umaiya b. Abi 
’ 1 -Salt uses it in connection with the throwing of 
the stais at the devils c Adi b Zaid tells of Iblis 
being punished in fire. It might be urged that 
lie was familiar with the idea but not with the 
woid shaitan Umaiya also has the participle shatin 
in the sense of lebellious spirit It almost looks 
as if he were experimenting to find a suitable 
woid. The foim shaitan used by Beladhon seems 
to be an attempt to lepiesent the Gieek form of 
the woid As the idea is obviously boi rowed, it 
is probable that the woid — a regi.lai Arabic 
form — is also borrowed from the Ethiopic which 
is in turn derived from Hebrew. 

Shaitan is also the name of a snake and has 
some metaphoncal meanings. 

Bibliography The passages of the Kuran 
and the commentaries thereon, Goldzihei, 4 b - 
handlungen zur arabischtn Philologie , 1. 106 sqq , 
Noeldeke, A cue Beit/ age, p, 34, al-Djahiz, Kitdb 
al'Hayaioan , ha c alibl, Alisas al-Atibiyod , Ta- 
bari, 1 78, al-Ghazall, IhyZd ^ 111. 20 sqq . , al- 

Kazwinl, c Aipjd 3 ib al-Makhlukdt , al-Mas c udi, 
Mutuijj al-Dhahab , Pans ed , 111 321. 

(A S Trh ION) 

SHAIYAD, a term used as a synonym of the 
word kalender and meaning a certain kind of 
dervish The word has been derived fiom the root 
sh-y-d , which means “to perish”, according to the 
translation of the KZimtis by c Asim. The same 
author defines ishada as follows “to ciy something 
with a loud voice, to raise (a building) to a great 
height , to mention some one loudly, 1 e to praise 
him openly and make him famous, to cry a lost 
aiticle”. Thus etymologically we might translate 
shaiyad by “some one who loses himself, who 
does not hesitate to annihilate himself on the 
path of Truth ; who continually proclaims the 
Truth m a loud voice”. This comes near Zenker’s 
translation (p. 554) Taiyar Efendi in his Rehbei-i 
Gulistdn (Matba c a-i c Annre, 1308, p. 156) gives 
the meaning impostor ( kadhdhab\ but this is due 
to the fact that the word pkaiydd is used as a 
synonym of c aiydr — which is also an old Sufi- 
term — and is not a translation (the c aiyars 
foimed a special body which played a pait in 
politics in Baghdad towaids tjie end of the second 
century a. h. and whose influence long survived ; 
they contributed a great deal to the spread of 


Sufism in othei lands of Islam and laid the foun- 
dations for the development of the futuwa , cf 
Kadi f al-Mahdjilb , transl. Nicholson, p. 100, 183, 
Tadhkirat al-Awltyd , ed Nicholson, 1. 332 , R. 
Hartmann, As-Sulann's Risalat al-Malamatiya , Der 
Islam , vin 190 — 191. In the third century, we 
find in KhorSsSn and in Transoxiana similar groups 
which in KhorSsan are called ghaztydn or fityan 
and in Transoxiana gjawalika, [cf Koprulu Zade 
Fu 5 ad, Turktye Tarikhi , 1. 8 1 — 82]). 

We find this term — which is synonymous 
with kalender , hatdati , abddl — in general use 
from the seventh century A. H. onwards and es- 
pecially in Asia Minor We know that there was 
a Sufi named Shaikh c Abd al-Rahman Shaiyad, a 
contemporary of Djalal al-Dm Rumi, m Konya ( Les 
Saints des Deiwiches Tourneurs , tiansl. Huart, 

1 1 1 3), Sa c di, in the Gulistdn , speaks of a shaiyad 
with dishevelled hair who claimed to be c alewi 
and refeired a kasida of Enweri to himself. In 
the seventh centuiy and later, we find Turkish 
poets like Shaiyad Hamza [q. v ] and Shaiyad c Is 5 , 
author of a romantic poem called Salsal-ndme (in 
the Btbl. Nat. there is a Turkish MS. N° 1207, 
entitled Sal sal-name by a iurkish poet called Ibn 
Yusuf). The references in Faklrl, a poet of the 
tenth centuiy, in his Rtsdle-i ta'/ifdt (on this book 
cf. the bibliographical index to my Ilk Mute - 
sawwijfe ; ) show that these shaiyads still existed in 
his time and that, both in their manner of living 
and in their mystic life, they did not differ fiom 
the gioups of heterodox dervishes who had much 
in common and wue closely connected vvith one 
another, like the abdal’s, haidari kalendei’s, djami’s, 
edhemi’s, babahs and bektashls (for historical in- 
formation , regarding them, cf. my Anadoluda 
Isldmiyet) In the c Alam-drdy-i c Abbdsi , among 
the events of 1029 A. II , theie is mention of a 
shaiyad (cf Dorn, Auszuge aus Mohammedantschen 
Sihnftstellei n , 1858, p 370, the note which 
Dorn gives in his introduction on the woid shaiyad 
is of no importance, cf p 18) 

(Koprulu Zade Fu^ad) 

SHAIYAD HAMZA, a Turkish poet who 
lived in Asia Minor in the seventh century A H. 
lie was one of the Batin! [q. v ] babas, who 
spread thioughout Asia Minor in this century 
under diffeient names like kalender, abdal, babah, 
yesewi and haidari, and taking the opportunity 
of the material and moral crisis caused by the 
invasion of the Mongols, went from village to 
village, trying to spread their teaching among 
the people (on the religious situation and move- 
ments in Asia Minor at this time see my Anadoluda 
Isldmiyet , p 36 — 90). This explains the surname 
of Shaiyad [q v ] which he took. The only m- 
foimation regarding his life is found m certain 
legendary biographies written in the tenth century. 
It is certain that he was the author of mystical- 
religious poems written in the language of the 
people m syllabary metie ( htd/d wezni) in pre- 
feience to the c atud but these poems are lost like 
many of the literaiy products of this penod. The 
only remnant that survives is a ma(hnawi of 15 
bait' s preserved in the Dj dmi' al-nazchr , composed 
in 918 by Egerdirli Hadjdj! KemSl (the only 
known MS. of this work is m the KutiibkhSne-i 
c UmumI; for further mfoimation cf. the biblio- 
graphical index to my Ilk Mute$awwifler)\ this 
mathnawi has been published by me Shaiyad 
Hamza the memory of whom and his works sur- 
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vived till the tenth century, did not, like Yunus 
Emre, have a powerful poetic personality but, like 
his predecessors and contemporaries whose names 
are now forgotten, he had an influence on the 
development of Yunus (on the character of and 
formative elements in Turkish literature at this 
time cf my Ilk Mntesawwijler , Ch vn , p. 205—286) 
Nevertheless after gaining some fame at the period 
when this style of poetry was adopted by Yunus 
Emre and his successois to the popular taste, 
the works of Saiygd Hamza gradually lost their 
popularity and became completely forgotten from 
the tenth century onwards. 

Bibliography Besides the souices men- 
tioned above' Koprulu Zade Fu~ad, Seldjukller 
dew r mile Anadolu shall) In /, 7, Shaiyad Hamza , 
in Korosi Csoma Arthtvum , 1 , N°. 3, 1922, 
p 18 — 19 (KorRULu Zadf hu 3 An) 

SHAIZAR, a t own in Northern Syiia, the 
ancient E/fzpa, Byzantine to Ee^Vp. It is mentioned 
as early as the inscriptions of 1 hutmosis III and 
in the c Amarna tablets Seleucus I settled colonists 
here from Larissa m Thessaly and gave it the 
name of this town , but the new name could not 
drive out the old, which soon came into general 
use again in the Muslim penod in the form Shaizai 
It is mentioned as Shaizara along with Hama by 
Imru ’1-Kais and c Ubaidallah b Kais al-Rukai>at 
(Imiu ’I-Kais, D'nvan , xx 40, ed Ahlwardt, The 
Dtwans of the six anc Aiab Poets , p 

130, Kais al-Rukaiyat, Dtwdn , liv 9, ed Rhodo- 
kanakis, S B . Ak fVten, phil -hist Kl., cxliv , 
Abh x , p. 240) 

In the year 17 (638), the people of the town 
received Aba c Ubaida with open arms They went 
out to meet him with music, and were satisfied 
with the same general terms of peace as had been 
offered to the people of Hama, namely payment 
of the poll and ground-tax ( djizya and Uiaradj') 
Shaizar later became a district \tkllm) of the military 
province ( djund ) of Ilims Towards the end of the 
ixth century, the people weie Kindis (al-Ya c kilbi, ed 
Houtsma, 11 324) When Nicephorus Phocas advan- 
ced on Halab, Saif al-Dawla letired to Shaizar, but 
fell very ill there and was brought back dying to 
his capital (356 = 967) In the following year Nice- 
phorus took Shaizar and burned down its chief mos- 
que. In the treaty between him and Karghuya of 
Halab (Safar 359) the tow n was included in the latter’s 
territory (Kamal al-Din, Zubda , tiansl Frey tag, 
Z. D M G, xi 232 = Migne, Patrol Greaca , 
cxvii , Col , 1023). On the i6*h Radjab 383 (Sept 
6, 993), Shaizar. which then belonged to the 
Hamdanid Sa c Id al-Dawla, was taken by the Egypt- 
ian general Bandjutakin who guaianteed the com- 
mandant Susan, an old officer of Sa c Id al-Dawla, 
security of life and property When Sa c id al-Dawla 
appealed to the Emperor Basil for help against the 
Egyptians, the latter came up and besieged Shaizar, 
the commander appointed by the Caliph, Mansur b 
Karadls, was bribed by him and handed over the 
fortress, which received a strong Greek garrison 
(383= 994/995) But it again passed — apparently 
as a result of the defeat of Damianos Dalassenos at 
Afamlya (998) — who installed Hamlan (or Hal- 
m5n) b. Karadls as governor there (who can 
hardly be identified with the above mentioned Mansur 
as Rosen, Zapiskt Imp Ak. Nauk ., xhv , p 31 1, 
note 266 and Schlumberger Epopee byzantine , 11. 

1 5 1, note 3, suppose, rather his brother) Basilios 
however attacked Shaizar the very next year (999), 


began hostilities on Octobei 28 and destroyed the 
aqueduct which supplied the fortress with water. 
An attempt to bube the commander failed, but 
want of watei finally foiced him to offer to sur- 
render, if he and his troops were allowed to march 
out freely, without the usual proskynese before 
the Emperoi, and the citizens were guaranteed 
security of life and property , the Emperor accepted 
these conditions, in spite of this, many citizens 
left the town with the garrison, and Basilios repopu- 
lated it with Armenian colonists 

The town remained foi the next eighty years 
in the hands of the Byzantines In the yeai 395 
(1004/1005) a ceitain Ahmad b. al-Husain al-Asfar 
of the tribe of Taghlib appeared as a fakir and 
advanced against Shaizar with a piominent Arab 
named al-Hamali, to drive the Greeks out of it. 
They defeated a Byzantine detachment and were 
only driven away by an Egyptian army sent in 
leply to an official complaint by Basil to the Caliph 
al-Hakim (Yaliya al-Antaki, in Rosen, op at. p 
41 [tinnsl p 43] and Kamal al-Din, ibid p 342 sq., 
in Muller, Histona Merdastdarum , p 2, Sizaram 
should be lead for Caesai earn, cf his note p 95) 
About 1025 Salih b Mirdas [q v ] gi anted the 
Munkidhis of the tribe of the Banu Kinana the 
land round Shaizar, which however itself still re- 
mained in the hands of the Byzantines The Mun- 
kidhi Mukallad was ruling ovei Kafartab in 1 04 1, 
he was the ancestor of Usama Abu ’1-Mutawwadj 
Mukallad b Nasr b Munkidh, who extended his 
territory down to the Orontes, and probably built 
the fortress Djisr ban! MunkidJ] at the bridgehead 
below Shaizai. When he died in January 1059, 
he was succeeded by his son c lzz al-Dawla Sadid 
al-Mulk Abu ’1-Hasan c All, who in 1078, by ar- 
rangement with the last Mirdasid of Halab, Sabik, 
rebuilt the fortress abo\e mentioned and the suburb 
of Shaizar, Ilisn al-Djisi, in order to cut off the 
forties fiom supplies and suppoit fiom the Greeks, 
and thus force it to surrender In the same year 
he gave shelter in this fortiess to the Tuikomans 
under Ahmad Shah, who were fleeing before Tacjj 
| al-Dawla Tutush (Kamal al-Din, Hist Mo das, p 
85, 90, Derenbourg, Ousama , p 20), but was 
able to win the favour of Tutush again, and later 
of Shaiaf al-Dawla, who took Halab on June 
18, 1080 On Decembct 19, 1081 he succeeded 
in getting possession of the citadel of Sh aizar 
which had hitherto belonged to the Emperor 
Alexius Comnenus, by a treaty with the Bishop 
of al-Bara, who resided in it The Greek garrison 
were allowed to depart Sharaf al-Dawla who en- 
vied him the possession of the foi tress, and in 
vain endeavoured to take it fiom him, was ap- 
peased by rich presents from the MunkidhI. The 
latter died next year (towards the end of 1082), 
he was succeeded by his pious son c I/z al-Dawla 
Abu ’1-Murhaf Nasr, a peaceful, art-loving prince, 
under whom the territory of Shaizar for a time 
also included Afamlya, Kafartab and al-Ladhi^Iya 
till he had to cede these towns in 1086 to Malik- 
Shah of Isfahan Shaizar was several times besieged 
during his rule, but always unsuccessfully. He 
died childless in 1098, shortly after the conquest 
of Antakiya by the Ciusaders (Oct 1097) He had 
destined as his successor his younger brother Madjd 
al-Din Abu Salama MursJjid (1068 — 1137), father 
of Usdma; but this fymter and calligrapher declin- 
ed the emirate m favour of his youngest bi other 
c Izz al-Din Abu ’l- c As5kir Sultan. 
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Madjd al-DIn MiFaiyid al-Dawla Abu ’l-Muzaffar 
Usama (d. 1188), the celebrated author of the Kitab 
al-Fttbar (born July 4, 1095), gives in this autobio- 
graphy a valuable account of life and activities in his 
native town, which however he left in 1 129 and nevei 
saw <)gain after his father’s death (May 30,1137) 

The fortress (///jaz, KaPa') was built on a steep 
ridge 1 mining north and south, called c utf al-dik 
[“cock’s comb”] (Dima§bki, ed. Mehren, p. 205) 
The Nahr al- c Xsi flowed round it on north and 
east, on the south side it was cut off by a deep 
trench fiom a high plateau which formed its 
continuation. The upper town (in Usama balad^ 
in European sources praesuiiutn , oppidutn , pars 
supei io> civitatis') lay within this citadel, the 
fortifications of which weie piesumably strongest 
at the north and south ends, and therefore are 
still best preserved here. It had only three gates, 
through the north gate one crossed over a sloping 
stone budge of several arches, which ciossed a 
brook and foimed the only entrance to the for- 
tress, to the stone bridge Djisr Ban! Munkidh, 
leading stiaight across the Nahr al- c Asi, ovei which 
lay on the south side of the river the lower town 
(UsSma Madina , in European souices suburbtum , 
pars inf et tor civitatis ), which was called al-Djisr 
after it ( Gistitan , rforpiov) and was defended by 
a foit which probably lay on the right bank 
( Htsti al- Dj tsr ) The neighbourhood of Shaizar 
was well-watered and had a luxurious vegetation 
It was particularly uch m pomegranate-trees. 

During Sultan’s rule, Shaizar was frequently 
threatened by raids of the Banu Kilab of Ilalab, 
the Franks and other enemies, without their being 
able to take this stronghold. The Emperor, John 
Comnenus, who laid siege to the fortress from the 
Djabal Djuraidjis opposite on the east bank of 
the Orontes for 24 days (April 29, — May 21, 1138), 
and bombarded it for ten days in succession, had 
finally to retire with no success, in spite of the 
fact that he had alieady promised it in the pre- 
ceding year to Fulco of Antioch as a fief. Sultan 
died in 1 1 54, or a little before that. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Tadj al-Dawla Nasir al-DIn 
Muhammad, who petished m the middle of a 
festival in a terrible eaithquake with almost all 
the members of his house (1157). In October of this 
year the Fianks endeavoured to seize the ownerless 
shattered fortress, but were driven back by the 
IsmaSlls, who had held the region of Masyad 
since 1140 Nui al-Din, however, took Shaizai 
from them, restored the citadel and placed it under 
his foster-brother, Madjd al-Din Abu Bakr b al- 
Daya. He also repaired Shaizar after a second 
earthquake which devastated a considerable part 
of Northern Syria on June 29, 1170 In the same 
year Abu Bakr died, and was succeeded by his 
biothei Shams al-Din c Ali Salah al-Din who took 
Northein Syria m 1174 after Nui al-Dln’s death 
fiom his eleven year old son, Isma c ll, made Sabik 
al-Din c Uthman, his vassal in Shaizar; he was 
succeeded by his son c Izz al-Din Mas c Qd and later 
by his grandson Shihab al-Din Yusuf undet the 
suzerainty of the Aiyubids of Halab. Malik c AzIz 
of Halab deprived the latter of his fief for insub- 
ordination in 630(1233) Four years later, howevei, 
we again find him described as lord of Shaizar , 
but it is doubtful if he was still living there. In 
638 ( 1 240/1 241), Shaizar was again occupied by a 
Halab! army. When the Mongols invaded Syua m 
1260, Malik Nasir al-Din Yusuf of Halab fled 


before them, and razed his fortresses to the ground 
as he went, Shaizar was among these, Baibars 
had it rebuilt when he ascended the throne, 
aftei the expulsion of the Mongols in 1261. He 
visited the town m 1268 on a tour through the 
country. Undei SultSn KalS 3 tln, Shaizar belonged 
for a year (1280 — 1281) to the rebel emir Sunkur 
al-Ashkar of Dimashk. Henceforth it was a ntyaba 
under the ri&tb of Halab (cf. the inscriptions of 
Shaizar of the time of Barsbai, published by Lit t- 
mann) After the troubles stirred up by MintsSgh and 
al-Nasiri (1389), nomad tubes occupied this ntyaba 
(Kalkashandf, §ubh al-A'sha, iv 227,17) About 1450 
Khalil al-Zahiri uses the modern form of the name, 
Saidjai, for the first time. No deduction can be made 
from the fact that al-Dji c 2n Abu his descrip- 

tion of Kaitbai’s journey (1477) through Northern 
Syria, does not mention Shaizar (cf. Devonshire’s 
edition in B I F\A O , xx , Cairo 1921), as the Sul- 
tan’s loute did not take him near the town With 
Turkish rule or even before it began the gradual 
decay of the stronghold, which is still going on 
B ib It 0 gr ap hy al-Battan!, Opus astronom , 
ed. Nallino ( Publ . del R Osset vat. di Breratn 
Milano XL\ 11 , p 46, 111 , p 237 (N° 206), 
al- Klpvarizmi, Kitab Sib at al-Ard , in Nallino, 
op. ctl ; al-Istakhri, ed. de Goeje, p. 61 , Ibn 
Havvkal, ed de Goeje, p. 116, al-Ya c kubi, ed. 
de Goeje, p. m, 324 x al-Baladhuri, ed. de 
Goeje, p 131, Yakut, Mtfdjam , ed. Wusten- 
feld, m. 353, Saf! al-Din, Maraud al-Ifttla : , 

ed. Juynboll, 11 140, Dimashkl, ed. Mehren, 

p 205, Abu ’1-Fida 3 , ed Remaud, p 263, 
Yahya b. Sa c id al-Antaki, ed Rosen, p. 29, 3 , 
3 8 i 5 i 151 (== P* 3°> 25, 40, 5 , i 9 , 43, 2 5 

of the Russ, transl.) in Zapiski Imper Akad 
Nauk , xhv 1883, Kamal al-Din in Freytag 
Z. D. M G ., xi 212, 228, 232, note 1, 248, 
251 and in Joann. Joseph. Muller, Historia 
Met dastdarum, Bonn 1829, p 2, 55, 85; fre- 
quently in the historians of the Ciusades, Khalil 
al-Zahtii, Zubda , p 50, Kalkaghandi, Subh al- 
A^iha^ vi 124, Le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems , p 533, sq ., Schlumberger, Nicephot 
Phocas , p 702, 730, do., Epopee byzantme , 11. 
79i 95 1 iSv—'S 2 , 435 •> Derenbourg, Ousama 
ibn Mounkidh , Pans 1889, p 6 — 9, G Schu- 
mann, Usama ibn Munkidh , Innsbruck 1905, 
p. 1 sq , M. Hartmann in Z.D P.V, xxn 157, 
travels. Burckhardt, Retsen in Sytten . .. . 
1823, 1 2 45 W. M. Thomson, in Biblio- 
theca Sana , v., New-York 1848, p. 688 sq , 
Ritter, Et dkunJc, xvn, 1090 — 1092, 1185, Sachau, 
Reise in Sytten u. Mesop , p. 68, sq , Jullien, 
Sinai et Syrie , Lille 1893, p. 206 sq ; van Ber- 
cliem, Cot pus /riser. Arab. (M M A.F., xix ), 1 
220, 225, 720, do., in J.A. Ser. 9, Vol. vi , 
1895, P- 496, Vol. xix , 1902, p. 400 — 404, 

do. and Fatio, Voyage en Syne , 1. 52 sq , 

177 — 188, Uspenskij in Izvtsitja Russk. Arch 
Instit. v Konstantinople , vu , 1902, p 149 sq 
with plate 23 , G. L. Bell, The Desert and the 
Sown , London 1907, p 235 — 238 (there wrongly 
Kafat es Seijar)\ Johann Geoig Herzog von 
Sachsen, Tagebuchbltxtter aus Not dsyrten^ p. 15 
sq , Littmann, Publications of an Amencan 
Archaeol. Exped. to Syria in 1899 — 1, 
1914, 55, 116, iv., 1915, 209 sqq. On the history 
of the town in ancient times see my article 
Z/£xpa in Pauly -Wissowa, Realenzykl. d. hlass. 
Alteitumsw. (E. HoNINGMANN) 
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SHAKAK (Shakkak), a Kurdish tribe on 
the Turco-Peisian frontier. In Persia to the west 
of Lake Urmiya before the war they occupied 
the cantons of Bradost, Somai [q v.], Cehuk (cf. 
salmXs) and Kotui , in Tm key, the eastern districts 
of the wilayet of Wan Sarai (Mahmudi) and 
Albak (BashkaFa), i. e the territoiy which in the 
xvi lh century belonged to the Dumbuli tribe 
(Shat afnama, i. 313 — 3 1 4) 

The name of the tribe is wutten by Yusuf Diya 
al-Din Shikakan and by Shnwani Shakak, Khur- 
shid Efendl writes “Shikakl or Shikaki” To the 
south of Lake Uimiya in the canton of Bahl we 
have a village Kani-Shk 5 k (“the source of the 
Shakak”), which not being far from Bulak-Shikaki 
(cf. shakakI) may be evidence of contact between 
the two tribes, if it is not a phonetic valiant of 
the same name. 

Among the Persian clans, the principal are 
KardSi and Delan (Somai and Bradost) and c Awdo 3 i 
(Cehrik und Kotui) There were in all about 2,000 
families of ShakSk in Persia who foimed the warnor 
caste (^adilrat) , then subjects (ia c yat) were the 
lemnants of tubes who have disappeared 

I he c Awdoh have played a pionnnent pait in 
local politics Their ancestor is said to have ar- 
rived in Diyar Baki at Urnnja about 1700 The 
first known chief was Isma'il Agha (d 1231/1816) 
whose stronghold and tomb aie on the river 
Nazlu-Cai (N \V of Urmiya). The c Awdoh haiassed 
by the Afshar then entienched themselves in Djuni 
(Somai) from which they went northwards to Cehilk 
Dja c far Agha, sometimes frontiei -commissioner and 
sometimes rebel and bngand, was killed at I'abnz 
in 1905 by order of the governor general His 
brother IsmaSl , better known by the Kurdish 
diminutive of bunko (Sinutko) succeeded lnm and 
operated between Cehrik and Kotur lie tnmmed 
carefully between Peisians, luiks and Russians, 
holding a practically independent position As a 
result of his numerous crimes (e g the assassination 
of the Nestonan patriarch, Mar-Shimun, and the 
massacres of Muslims at Urmiya), the Persian 
government undertook several expeditions against 
Simko w'ho in 1922 was driven towards lurkey 
and Mesopotamia. 

On the Turkish side, the principal clans are 
Mul^url, Milan, Shamsiki and Takuri (at Mahmudi) j 
and Merziki (at Basli-kaFa) Ihe Turkish govern- 
ment used to reciuit 5 “Ilamidiye” regiments from 
among these clans About 1900 these clans numbered 
2,000 families, but the war must have severely 
reduced their numbers 

Bibltogtaphy Blau, Die Stamme d not d- 
luhen Kw distant , Z D M G\, 1858, p 584-598, 
Khurshid-Efendi , Siyahat-namei hudud , Russ 
transl , St. Petersburg 1877, P 301, Cumet, 
La Turquie d'Asie, 11 735, 746, Maycwski, 

Voyennostatist optsatiiye Wanskago unlay eta , 
Tiflis 1904, 11. 49 — 59, Minorsky, in Materiall 
po Wostoku , 1915, 11, p 474 

(V Minorsky) 

SHAKAKI (ShIkaghI), a tribe of Kurdish 
origin. According to Yusuf Diya al-Din, the word 
shikakl means in Kurdish a beast which has a 
particular disease of the foot According to the 
Sharaf-natua (1 148), the Shakaki weie one of the 
four warrior tribes Qadiirat) in the nahiya of 
Finik of the principality of Djazira According to 
the Ottoman sal-nama , there were Kurdish Shakaki 
in the nahiya of kheilchler m the fcada of Killls in 
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the wilayet of Aleppo (cf. Spiegel, Etan. Alter ttims- 
kunde , 1 744) The nShiya Shakak of the Djihan - 
numa (between Mukus and Djulamerg) is certainly 
only a nns-reading for Shatakh. As a result of 
ceitain movements, probably in the time of the 
Ak-Koyunlu, we find the Shakaki leading a no- 
madic life on the Mughan on the frontier of 
Transcaucasia (cf. shaii-sewan). At the beginning 
of the xixth century there were 8,000 families 
on Russian teiritoiy. Dupre speaks of 25,000 
hearths of Shakaki among the tribes speaking 
Kuidish About 1814 J. Moner numbered them 
at 50,000 grouped along the Tabilz-Zandjan road 
in the distncts of Hashtarud, Garmaiud and 
Miyana as well as at Ardabil c Abbas Mir /5 drew 
from this tribe the mam cadres of his mfantiy 
drilled in European fashion According to Moner, 
the Shakaki spoke Turkish. Shirwani puts the 
summer and wintci quaiters of the 60,000 families 
of Shakaki in the legion of Tabriz-Sarab (on the 
road from Ardabil) and adds that it is a Kurdish 
tribe whose language is Turkish, which forms part 
of the K?z?l-bash (/;//// tawal>i c -i kizll-badi)^ which 
evidently means that the tribe is Shi c a as is also 
suggested by its association with the Shah-sewan. 
The impoitance of the tribe may be judged from 
the fact that at the beginning of the xx th century 
the Pci sian government recruited foui regiments 
from the Shakaki we do not know the connexions 
that may exist between the Shakaki and the Kui- 
dish Shakak, but all indications point to their being 
a Turkicised Kurdish tribe (like the Kuids of 
Gandja) In the toponymy of the legion south of 
Lake Urmiya (cf the article SA\vi)j-BUl ak), w'e 
find traces of the passage of the Shakaki (the 
village of Kishlak-Shikakf at Sulduz) 

B ib l tog rap hy Dupre, Voyage en Pei se , 
Paris 1819, 11 462 (fiom information given by 
the inteipreter of the Ftcnch legation, Jouannin), 
J. Morier, Some account of the Tlyats , JPGS, 
vn 1837, p. 299, Zain al- c Abidin Shirwani, 
Bos tan al-siyahat , Tihian 1315, p 317 

(V. Minorsky) 

SHAKAR-GANDJ, Indian saint, w'hose real 
name was FarId ai-Din Mas c Ud, was born in 
569 a 11. (1173 A n )• was a disciple of Kh^a- 
tjja Kutb al-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki and settled in 
Adjvvadhan, better known as Pakpatan, 111 Multan 
and died thcie on Saturday, Muharram 5, 664 
(October 17, 1265), at the age of 95 years. It is 
said that by continued fasting his body had be- 
come so pure that whatevei he used to put into 
his mouth to allay the cravings of hunger, even 
earth and stones, used to turn immediately into 
sugar, hence he dcuved his title of Shakai - gandj , 
“sugar-store” 

At the tomb of this saint there is an annual 
fair on the fifth day of Muharram, and Muslims 
in considerable numbers come there to pass 
through a narrow gate-w r ay known as the Bthiditi 
Darwaza or “Gate of Paradise”, which leads to 
the mausoleum and is opened only once a year 
His teachings weie collected by his famous de- 
votee Badr al-Din Ishak b. c Ali al-Dihlawi under 
the title of Astar al-Aiuhya \ 

Bibltogtaphy c Abd al-IIakk al-Dihlawi, 
AhJibar al-AkhyTu , p 54, Dara Shikoh, Safhiat 
al-AwhyTi 5 , p. 96, Imam al-Din, TcLtlhh al- 
Awltya\ p. 166, Rieu, Cat. Pet sum MSS. />/. 
Mus , p 41, J < C. Oman, The Bi a limans , 
T heists and Muslims of India , p. 312, Fori on g, 
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Faiths of Man , u. 92; J A.S Bengal , v. 635, 
and Thornton's Indian Gazetteer , undci Pauk 
Puttan. (M. Hidayat Hosain) 

§BAI£l$AT al-NU‘MAN (a.), the blood-red 
Anemone hoitensis or A. conoraria, 
which is a native of the Mediterianean lands and 
nearer Asia. According to al-Kazwini, al- c A^chb 
al-Mahhliikat , 1 288, it is also called A hadd al- 
c A dll? a\ “the vngin’s cheek”, and Persian Ldlah 
(cf. Vullei’s, Lex,^ 11. 1074. “any wild flower and 
especially the tulip and anemone”). It opens by 
day and closes at night and turns tow aids the 
sun Nu c mfin b. al-Mundhir (reigned 482-489 a. d ) 
is said to have said as he passed a spot coveied 
with anemones “any one who pulls up one of 
these, will have his shoulder torn out” Shakika, 
howevei, was also the name of NuSnan’s mother 
Others say the name comes from \ hakika “summer- 
lightning” and nil man “blood”, which is probably 
tiuei According to de Lagardc, ave(iuv>i is the Gieek 
transcription of an-mfmdn , accoiding to Dozy, 
Glossal) e des mots espagnols , p 373, it is the 
other way round and an- ml man comes from ane- 
mone. Ibn al-Baitar gives a detailed description 
of the plant, the medicinal uses of it and its 
root are numerous 

B 1 b 1 1 o g 1 a p h y Abu Mansur Muwaftak, 
Codex Vindobonerms , ed. Seligmann, p 158, 
transl. by Abdul-Chalig Achundow, p 224, 
Ibn al-Baitar, tiansl Leclerc, 11. 337, E Wiede- 
mann, Beitrage , li., $ B P M.S , 1916. p 174, I 
I Low, Aram Pfanzennamen , p 1 51, do, 
Die A lor a de> Jtulen , 11 , p 118. (J. Ruska) 

SHAIJUNDA, arabicised form of Sccunda, 
name of a little town opposite Cordova on 
the left bank of the Guadalquivir According to 
al-Makkati and Ibn Ghalib it w r as originally sur- 
lounded by a rampart. It was heie that a decisive 
battle was fought in 747 a. I> between the Ma c addi 
clan under Yusuf al-Fihri [q. v.] and al-Sumail b. 
Hatim [q v ] and the Yamani clan commanded 
by Abu ’l-Khattai who w’as defeated Later at the 
zenith of the Umayyad caliphate, Secunda became 
one of the richest suburbs of Cordova and was also 
called the “southern suburb” {al-r abad al-djanubi) 
The celcbiated Abu ’l-Walid Isrnahl b. Muhammad 
al-Shakundi, the most famous man of letters in 
al-Andalus in his day was born in Sccunda; he 
was appointed Kadi of Bacza and Lorca by the 
Almoliad Sultan Ya c kub al-Mansur and died in 
629 (1231/1232). It was he who wrote the famous 
epistle (/ isahi) on the merits of his native 
country as a companion piece to that which the 
author Abu Yahya b al-Mu c allim of Tangier had 
composed on the excellence of North Africa. The 
text is given almost in full by al-Makkarl in his 
Nafh al-Ttb. On him see especially. F. Pons 
Boigucs, hnsayo bio-bibhog) dfico sob) e los histo - 
uadores y gcografos ardbigo-espaholes , Madrid 
189S, No 234, p 276 — 280. 

Bibliography Akhbdr madjmu'a (A; bar 
machmudyt d. and transl. E. Lafuente y Alcantara), 
Madrid 1867, p. 61 of the Arabic text and 264 — 
265; Ibn al- c ldh 5 rl, a l- Bay an al-mughrib , ed 
Dozy, 11. 37 — 38, transl. Fagnan, 11. 54 — 55, Ibn 
al-Alhir, Kamil , ed. Tornbeig, v. 343, 376, part, 
transl. by Fagnan, Annales dii Maghreb et de 
I'/upa^ne, p 88 and 96, al-Makkarl Nafh al- 
fib , Leiden ( Analectes . . .), 1 16 and 304; R. 
l>o?y, Hntotte des Musulrfians d? Espagne, 1 
286 *qq. (E. L&VI-PrOVF.N<JAL) 
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SyiAKURA, a Spanish Arabic place-name corres- 
ponding to the Spanish Segura. This last name 
is now only applied to the river which waters 
Muicia and Orihuela and flow's into the Mediter 
lanean near Guardamar. In the Muslim geographers 
this rivei is usually called the “white river” (al- 
nahr al-abyad). It rises like the Guadalquivir in 
the lange called Djabal Shakuia, but on the eastern 
slope The mountains to which this name was given 
are of consideiable extent They were, according 
to the Arab geogiapheis, covered with forests and 
had no fewer than 300 towns and villages and 
33 strongholds They corresponded apparently not 
only to the Sierra de Segura still called on the 
maps Sierra de Segura, but also to those called 
del Yelmo, de las Cuatro Villas, de Castril and 
de Cazorla. The highest points are the Yelmo de 
Seguia (6,000 feet) and the Blanquilla (6,100 feet) 
Shakura was also the name m the Arab writers 
of a fairly important town in the district, clustered 
round a castle reputed to be almost inaccessible 
It was here that Ibn c Amm 5 i, the vizier of the 
c Abbadid al-Mu c tamid, came to seek refuge with 
Ibn Mubarak, lord of the town, who handed him 
over to his master. At the end of the Almoravid 
dynasty, Segura was the usual residence of Abu 
Ishak Ibrahim b. Ilemoshko, lieutenant and vassal 
of the famous king of Murcia, AbU c Abd Allah 
Muhammad b Mardani&h 

Bibliography al-Idrisi, Sifat al-Maghi tb y 
| ed Dozy and de Goeje, text, p 195 — 196, transl 
p. 238, Abu ’ 1 -Fida, Takwim al-bttldan , ed 
Remaud and de Slane, Paris 1840, p. 42 — 43, 
Yakut, Mtlijjam^ ed Wustenfeld, index, E. 
Fagnan, Ext) aits inedits re la ti fs au Maghreb , 
Algiers 1924, p 60, 67, 99, 100, 143, c Abd 
al-Wahid al-Marrakushi, al-Mtfdjib , ed. Dozy 
( The history of the Almohades ), Leiden 1847, 
p. 86, 150, 272, transl Fagnan, Algiers 1893, 
p 104 — 105, 181, 318, M Gaspar Remiro, 
HiUorta de Murcia mttsulmana , Zaragoza 1905, 
p. 188. _ (E Livi-Provln^ai ) 

SHALTISU (sometimes Saltish), Spanish Sal- 
tes, is the name which the Aiab geographers 
give to the little island situated in the estuaiy of 
the river Odiel opposite the modern Huelva 
(Ar. Walba) A fairly minute description of it is 
given by al-Idrlsi it almost touches the mainland 
on the west coast, for the arm of the sea which 
separates it is only half a stone’s throw in width 
This island has no spring of drinking water, there 
was a little town on it in the period of Muslim 
rule. It is a fishing centre of some importance , 
according to Ibn Sa c id, the fish caught here were 
salted and sent to Seville Saltes formed pait of 
the province of Si dona (Arab Shadhuna) and 
in the middle ages shared the destinies of Huelva. 
This island was the last possession of the Bakri ruler 
Abu Mus c ab c Abd al- c Aziz after in 1051 he suiren- 
dered his capital to the c Abbadi soveieign al-Mu c tadid. 
Bibliography al-Idrisi, Sifat al-Maghr ib , 
ed. Dozy and de Goeje, text, p 174, 178 — 179, 
transl, p. 209, 216; Abu ’l-Fida 3 , Takzvtm al - 
buldan , ed. Remaud and de Slane, Paris 1840, 
p 167; Yakut, Mifdjam, ed. Wustenfeld, index, 
Ibn Fadl Allah al- c Umari, Masalik al-absa r , transl. 
E Fagnan, Extratts inedtts relatifs au Maghreb^ 
Algiers 1924, p. 86, Ibn al-'IdhSrl, al-Bayan al - 
mughnb , vol 111., ed. E. Levi-Provengal (in the 
press), index; al-Ma}ckau, Nafh al fib (in Ana- 
tec tes. . .), vol. 1., p. 104. (E. 1 £vi-Provenqal) 
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al-SHALYAK, the usual Arabic name for the 
constellation of the Lyre (Lyra;, is the arabicised 
form of the Greek word (= lyre), as the 

Arabs usually reproduce the Greek % by ^ (cf. 
Arshimldes, Eutoshios) and are fond of adding a 
k to such foreign words (E B Knobel, see below, 
thinks the meaning of shalyak is unknown) The 
word Sulhafa is a second name for the Lyre oc- 
curring in Ulugh Beg, it again corresponds to the 
Greek in its original meaning of “turtle”. 

Al-Lura , the form taken from the Greek a vpoc, is 
also found quite early in the Arab astronomers, 
e g. in al-Bfrunl, in the form $ uiat al-lu/as wa- 
huwa al-sandj (al-Kanun al-Mas c udi , Berl MSS. 
Or , 8°. 275, fol. 196b) and not for the first time 
in Ulugh Beg (as L. Ideler thinks) The word 
al-sani£} (= cymbal, harp) comes from the Persian 
zatig , sang or cang (= Persian harp) 

The constellation of the Lyre is a northern 
one, but is not circumpolai in the latitudes of 
the Muslim world. It thus contains stars, one of 
which is particularly striking for its brightness 
and its white light This is a Lyrae or Vega 
The full name of the stai is al~nasr al-wakS 
(“the falling eagle”) The last component of this 
cxpiession was changed in course of time into 
Vega through the influence of the Spanish The 
star Vega was classed by the Greeks and Aiabs 
as of the first magnitude, as a matter of fact its 
magnitude is o.l. 

Btbliography L Ideler, U liter siuhungen 
uber den Ur spiung und die Bedeutung der 
Sternnamen , Berlin 1809, p 67 sqq , Fr. W V 
Lach, Anleitung zut Kenn truss der Ste/ nnahmen, 
Leipzig 1796, p 35 sqq , F B Knobel, Ulugh 
Beg's Catalogue of Stais , Washington 1917, p 
99, Schjellerup, a l- Sufi, Description des etoiles 
fixes , Petersburg 1874, p. 75. (C Schoy) 

AL- SHA 5 M, Syria From time immemorial the 
Beduins, troublesome neighbours of Syria and 
Palestine have been attracted by the fertility of 
this land, “a land of wine and leavened bread”. 
They succeeded sometimes by whole tribes, some- 
times by driblets in slipping into the districts 
bordering on the desert. They founded there from 
the beginning of the 2 n <l century before Christ 
principalities at Hims, at Palmyra and at Petra 
They did not take long to adopt the Syrian 
language and civilization In the fifth century a d 
the Ghassamd phylarchs (cf. ghassan) were en- 
trusted with the defence of the Syrian limes They 
soon embraced Christianity So also did the tribes, 
which in the sixth century roved up and down 
the steppes which separated Syria from Arabia 
the Banu Kalb, the Banii Lakhm, the Banu Dju- 
dham [q v.] As is attested of the Banu Kalb 
(A ghdni , xx. 1 27), these Syro- Arabs spoke a sort 
of sabir , a mixture of Arabic and Aramaic, related 
without doubt to the Safaitic dialect. Thus any of 
these groups before the Hidjra might have given 
a name to the Arab Parnassus. They all believed 
themselves to be Syrians and had only commercial 
relations with the Arabs of Nadjd and the HidjSz 
At Muta [q v J they fought with the Byzantines 
against the invaders from Medina 

The Arab conquest. The death of Mu- 
hammad (June 8, 632) and the election of Abu 
Bakr, was the signal in Arabia for the ndda , the 
defection of the tribes. A year after that date 
bands were formed around Medina amongst the 
Beduins who had taken part m the bloody sup- 


pression of this revolt. They undertook the govern- 
ment of Syna, in confoimity with an order of 
the Prophet or simply with the object of ravaging 
this land now without defenders. Ihinking he had 
only to deal with an oidinary raid of pillaging 
Beduins, Sergius, commandei in Caesarea, hurried 
to meet them with several hundred hastily equipped 
soldiers He came upon the Arabs assembled in 
the valley of al- c Araba, to the west of the Dead 
Sea. Overcome by numbers, the Byzantines retired in 
disorder, and suffered a second defeat at D 5 th>na. 
Sergius fell in the debacle (Feb. 634). The im- 
perial troops collected leinfoicements , and the 
Arabs received leinfoicements from Medina. Under 
the command of Khslid b. al-Walid [q v ] wdio 
had hurried fiom the c Iiak, they inflicted on the 
enemy the disastrous defeat of Adjnadain (July 
30, 634) between Jeiusalem and Baitdjibun The 
defeated forces tried to reform behind the marshes 
of Baisan. Dislodged, they crossed the Jordan, to 
be again defeated at Fihl (Pella) Palestine w f as 
definitely lost to the Empire 

In March 635, the Arabs took up their position 
under the walls of Damascus Abandoned by the 
Greek garnson, the citizens capitulated in the fol- 
lowing September. The army collected by Hera- 
clius to raise the siege arrived too late The 
Aiabs established themselves in Djabiya, then 
retired to entrench themselves behind the Yarmuk, 
the eastern tubutaiy of the Joidan. A mutiny of 
Armenian tioops broke out in the Byzantine camp. 
Abandoned by the Synan Arabs in the middle 
of the battle, the impeiial forces were completely 
routed. This battle (Aug 20, 636) settled the fate 
of Syna The conquest of the north and of the 
Phoenician coast was simply a route-march. Every- 
where the towns, abandoned by their garrisons, 
paid contributions Nowhere was a serious le- 
sistance encountered. This was literally the fath 
yasit , easy conquest, as Baladhuri tactfully calls it. 
Jerusalem did not surrender till 638, and Caesarea 
aftei a more or less continuous siege of seven yeais, 
in 640, thanks to the tieachery of a Jew After 
the surtender of the last coast towns of Palestine, 
the conquest could be regaided as complete. 

Shortly before the capitulation of Jeiusalem, 
the Caliph c Omar arrived in Syria, to pieside 
over the congress or “Day of Djabiya” [q. v] 
The question of the organization of Syria was 
debated The year 18 was marked by the plague 
of c Amwas [q v ] Vazid b. Abi Sufyan, governor 
of Damascus, perished in the epidemic and was 
replaced by his brother, Mu c awiya. c Omar rigoi- 
ously maintained the political inequality of the 
conquerors and conquered The latter foimed the 
dhimtnV s. The privileged race of Arabs was to 
furnish the framework of a military and salaried 
anstociacy Syria was divided into djutid or military 
distncts Damascus, Hims, Palestine, al-Urdunn 
or the Province of Jordan. Yazid I later added 
the djund of Kinmsrin for the north of Syria 
From then military cantonments — the chief of 
which was Djabiya — the conquerors controlled 
the country and collected the taxes Besides the 
land tax, the dhinimV s paid a personal or poll-tax. 
In Syna, as in the other conquered provinces, 
“organisation was confined to a military occupation 
for the exploitation of the natives. The Arab 
government was confined to finance, their chancellery 
was an audit office” (Wellhausen, Das atabtsche 
Reich u. setn Stuiz , p 20). 
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At the beginning of his administration, which 
under c OLhm 5 n extended over all Syria, Mu'Swiya 
realised the necessity of getting the support of 
the Beduin tubes, politically more developed than 
the Beduins of the peninsula. For his mihtaiy 
operations see the aiticle mu'Xwiya. 

c A 1 i , 'Othman’s successor, wanted to dismiss 
him, but the Syiians took the side of their governor. 
The encounter between Syrians and 'Irakis on the 
battlefield of Siffin [q v ] being undecided, ar- 
bitrator were appointed to decide between the 
two paities. The confeience at A&hroh [q.v] pro- 
claimed the overthrow of c Ali (Jan 658) Piofiting 
by this diplomatic success, Mu'awiya sent c Amr 
b al- c As, his lieutenant, to conquer Egypt On 
January 24, 661, 'All fell a victim to a Kharidji 
dagger, and the field was left clear for his rival 
Omayyad Syria Mu'awiya had only been 
awaiting this day to found a dynasty, that of the 
Omayyads The cldei bianch is called Sufyanid, 
from Abu Sufyan [q v ], father of Mu'awiya The 
youngei line begun by Marwan b al-Hakam took 
from him the name Marwan id 

Mu'awiya was acclaimed Caliph at Jerusalem 
by the tioops and emirs of Syria. By taking up 
his residence in Damascus, he made it the capital 
instead of Medina, or Kiifa Whether deliberate 
or not, this step displaced the centre of gravity 
of the caliphate to the advantage of Syria It 
dealt the unjustified supremacy of the Beduins a 
blow fiom which it never recoveied Mu'awiya 
made the Syrian Arabs supreme, and under the 
Omayyads they held all the principal offices He 
twice tried to besiege Constantinople For aveidict 
on the policy and charactei of the sovereign, who 
was with 'Omar I the leal founder and organiser 
of the Caliphate, see the article mu'awiya lie 
died at Damascus in April 680 (aged 75) 

His son and successoi, Yazid I, had to face a 
rebellion, which the ability of his father had been 
able to prevent breaking out Husain b. 'All and 
'Abdallah b al-Zubair [q v ], nephew of 'A 3 isha, 
the piophet’s widow, lefused to recognise Yazid 
and took refuge on the inviolable territory of 
Mecca Husain left the sanctuary to fall in the 
massacre of Karbala 1 (cf mashhad husain), on 
October 10, 680 Medina quarielled with .Syria, 
and its inhabitants pioclaimed Yazid deposed 
After futile negotiations lecourse was had to arms 
Victorious on the day of al-Harra [q v ], the 
Syrians maiched on Mecca, wheie lbn al-Zuban 
had declared himself independent His headquarters 
weie in the great mosque. A scaffolding of wood 
covered with matti esses protected the Ka'ba fiom 
the Syrian catapults The carelessness of a Meccan 
set it on fire (Nov. 683) The news of the death 
of Yazid (Nov 11, 683) decided the Synan army 
to letreat Yazid was not a worthless sovereign, 
still less the tyrant depicted by anti-Omayyad 
annalists He continued his father’s policy The 
patron of aitists and poets, and himself a poet, 
he completed the adnnnistiative organisation of 
Syria by creating the djutid of Kinmsrin (cf 
above). He perfected the irrigation of the Ghuta 
[q. v.] by digging a canal w’hich was called after 
him. The Conit nuatio Byzantino-Arabua calls him 
“ jucundisstmus et cnnctis nationtbus regnt ejus 
gratissime habitus . cum omnibus civilitei vixti” 
Beloved of his subjects, he lived aviliter like a 
private citizen a No Caliph”* says Wcllhausen, 
u ever had such praise* it comes fiom the heart”. 


His younger son, the valetudinarian Mu'awiya 
II had but a transitory reign. He was apparently 
carried off by the plague which was raging in 
684. llis brothers were all very young. The fact 
that they were minors compelled the Syrian chiefs 
to give their suppoit to Marwan b. al-Hakam 
[q.v.], first Caliph of the Marwamd branch (June 
22, 684) The Synan Kaisls having refused to 
recognise him, were defeated at Mardj R 5 hi{ [q v ]. 
His reign was a continual series of battles A 
rapid campaign secured him Egypt Exhausted 
with his exertions, the septuagenarian Caliph re- 
turned to Damascus to die on May 7, 685 His 
eldest son 'Abd al-Malik [q v.] succeeded him. 
He had to retake the eastern provinces and Arabia 
from the anti-Caliph lbn al-Zubair, and at the 
same time repel an invasion of the Mardals or 
Djuradjima [q v ] In Jerusalem we owe him the 
building of the mosque of al-Aksa. His reign 
marks the beginning of the nationalisation or 
arabicising of the administration, which had re- 
mained in the hands of the individuals of the 
conquered races. He succeeded, if not m sub- 
stituting Arabic for Greek, in getting it used 
alongside of Greek in the keeping of the official 
accounts and registers. He was the creator of 
Arab coinage c Abd al-Malik died in Oct 705, 
aftei a reign of 20 years 

Ills successor, Walid I, brought to the throne 
an autocratic temperament and a display of re- 
ligious fervour unknown m his predecessors. He 
was the great builder of the dynasty. According 
to the earliest evidence it seems that the Chustians 
of Damascus had been allowed to retain the 
splendid Basilika of bt John. Walid took it from 
them and turned it into a mosque In his reign 
the Arab empire attained its greatest extend. 
Walid was singulaily successful m his enterprises 
Ills autocratic mood revealed itself in a diminution 
in tolerance to the conqueied peoples. The grqfit 
administrative offices w f ere definitely taken from 
the Christians By his fondness for magnificence, 
Walid secuied undisputed populauty with the 
Aiabs of Syria He died on February 23, 715. 

His brother, bulaiman b. 'Abd a 1 - Malik 
[q. v ], founder of al-Ramla [q. v.] in Palestine, 
succeeded him He perished at the disastrous siege 
of Constantinople. He was succeeded (Aug 717) 
by his cousin 'Omai II b 'Abd al-'Aziz[qv] 
who died on February 9, 720, and was replaced 
by the incapable Yazid II. Prom the time of 
Walid I the Omayyads had begun to forsake 
Damascus, the official capital, it ceased to be the 
Caliph’s lesidencc The decline of the dynasty set 
in after the death of 'Omar II. Hi sham, wffio 
succeeded Yazid II, vainly endeavoured to revive 
the prestige of the Synan caliphate The con- 
quests ceased In France the Arabs suffered the 
disastious defeat of Poitieis, Oct. 732. Hisham 
allowed the Melkitc patriarchs of Antioch to reside 
m Syria Ills greed, the failure of his military 
plans, and finally the way m w*hich he shut him- 
self up in his deseit palace of RusSfa, made this 
ruler unpopular, though he was the most hard- 
working of the Omayyad caliphs He was succeeded 
in February 743 by his nephew, Walid II, son 
of Yazid II. 'this prince, an artist and poet, lived 
contentedly in the deseit, where he began the 
building of the splendid palace of M§hatt 5 [q.v.]. 
He died at the hands of an assassin before finishing 
it (April 744) His successor, Yazid III, was the 
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first caliph born of a slave He died five months 
later, having designated as his successor his in- 
significant brother, Ibrahim, who did not succeed 
in getting himself acknowledged 

In the midst of the general anaichy, there 
came on the scene the energetic governor of 
Mesopotamia, Marwan b. Muhammad [q v], 
grandson of the caliph Marwan I. The victory 
of c Aindjarr in the Bka c broke the resistance of 
his adversaries, the Syrian Yemenis. Becoming 
caliph in December 744, MarwSn II made the 
mistake of moving the capital to Harran (Meso- 
potamia) which alienated the Syrians from him. 
He exhausted himself in putting down then re- 
bellions and those of the Khandns. The c Abbasids. 
were now secretly conspiring against the Omayyad 
dynasty Taking advantage of the disaffection in 
Syria, Abu ’l- c Abbas al-Saffah [q. v ] had 
himself proclaimed caliph at Kufa (Nov 749) 
After his defeat on the great Zab (Jan. 750) 
Marwan had to evacuate Mesopotamia, and then 
Syria Abandoned by the Syrians, he took refuge 
in Egypt where he died at Abusir in August 750 
The Omayyads were everywhere pursued and 
exterminated, then tombs desecrated, and their ashes | 
scattered to the winds The Syrians tued in vain : 
to regain their lost ground. They raised the | 
“white flag” of the Omayyads in opposition to | 
the “black flag” of the c Abbasids They found 1 
too late that by indifference to the fall of the j 
Omayyads they had thrown away the future and I 
supremacy of Syria They hoped henceforth for I 
speedy coming of al-Sufyani [q v ], a national 
hero and champion of Syrian liberty As his name 
shows, al-Sufyani, was to be a descendant of Abu 
Sufyan lie was to bring back the golden age 
and the happy days of the dynasty, the memory 
of which his name perpetuates. 

Immediately after the conquest, the tribes of 
Syria had to learn the dialect of the Kuraish, 
now promoted to be the classical language. Among 
the Syrian Arabs, distracted by foreign conquests 
and the suppression of revolts in the provinces, 
intellectual activity undei the Omayyads had been 
confined to poetry The chief repiesentativcs of 
this literary renaissance were, next to the Taghlibl 
Christian Akhtal [q v ], the Caliphs Yazld I and 
Walid II. Arts and liberal professions remained 
the monopoly of the subject races, like banking 
and commerce The Kadari movement [q v] which 
seems to have started in Syria, shows that the 
Arabs of Syria were beginning to take an interest 
in the philosophical problems to which they had 
been introduced by their Christian compatriots 
Agriculture remained flourishing in spite of the 
greed of the exchequer. As a result of the war 
with Byzantium, maritime trade had considerably 
diminished. On the other hand the fall of the 
Persian empire had opened up Central Asia to 
the Syrians, but they were soon to meet the 
competition of the commercial cities of the c Irak, 
notably Basra. Syrian commerce, so active in 
the time of Justinian, became dormant under the 
Arabs When maritime relations were resumed, it 
w’as the western peoples who secured the ad- 
vantage from it, at the time of the Crusades. From 
the time of the Marwanids, the great towns of 
eastern Syria — Damascus, Hims, etc — began 
to be lslamised as a result of the abolition of the 
military cantonments. The subject races learned 
Arabic, without, however, abandoning Aramaic 


or Greek. Decimated by epidemics, famine, civil 
strife and foreign wars, the Arab population of 
Syria grew slowly. If we neglect local outbursts 
of fanaticism, there is no evidence of systematic 
peisecution or pioselytismg encouiaged by the 
authorities. The latter only exercised pressuie on 
the Christians of Arab race, the Tanukh and 
Taghlib. The Banu Kalb and other Syrian tribes 
had adopted Islam soon after the conquest. 

In spite of their position as political helots, 
this was a penod of marked tranquillity and tol- 
erance for non-Muslims, if we compare it with 
the troubles that awaited them under the c Abbasids 
For the Arabs, paid and fed by the State, it was 
a golden age, a continual feast. Their chiefs, 
growing nch in exploiting the provinces, acquired 
enormous fortunes What favouied the success of 
the c Abbasid conspiracy was the incapacity of the 
lattei MarwSnid caliphs, excluding of course Ilisham 
and Marwan II 

Then came the giave and continuous dissensions, 
after Marclj Rahit, between Kaisis and Yemenis, 
and lastly the refusal of the conquerors to giant 
political rights to the non-Arabs, who weie their 
intellectual superiors 

( Abbasid and Fat 1 nud Syna With the fall 
of the Omayyads, Syria lost its privileged position, 
and ceased to foim the centre of a vast empuc. 
It found itself reduced to the rank of a simple 
province, and jealously watched on account of its 
attachment to the old i£gimc The capital of the 
caliphate was moved acioss the Fuplnates. .Straining 
under a power, the hostility of which they never 
ceased to feel, the Syrians found themselves sys- 
tematically excluded fiom all share in government 
affairs, as they were henceforth to be under the 
Fatimid and succeeding rules The caliphs of 
Baghdad only intervened in Syria to make it feel 
its position of inferiority by inflicting increased 
taxation on it Duven to extremes by the exactions 
of the caliph’s agents, the Christians of Lebanon 
attempted without succc c s to gam their fieedom 
m 759 — 760. On the occasion of the pilgrimage 
or of the war against the Byzantines, the Caliphs 
il-Mansur, al-Mahdi, Harun and al-Ma’mun passed 
through Syria. In the midst of the troubles that 
preceded the accession of al-MaYnun (813 — 833), 
the position of the Chustians became intolerable 
and many of them migrated to Cyprus. 

The misfortunes of their country, the loss of 
its autonomy, could not decide Kaisis and Yemenis 
to forget then regrettable diflerences, which ended 
by weakening the Syrians and dooming to failuie 
their efforts to shake off the c Abbasid yoke A 
descendant of Mu c aw r iya , c Ali b c Abdall&h al- 
Sufyani, raised the “white standard” w'hich had 
become the symbol of Syrian independence. But 
to get the suppoit of the Kalbis, he alienated 
the Kaisis (809 — 813) Another rising was no 
more successful. An Arab of obscure antecedents, 
named Abu Harb of Yemeni origin, proclaimed 
himself the Sufyani (cf above) The indifference 
of the Kaisis once again brought about his defeat 
in the reign of the Caliph al-Mu c tasim (833-847) 
Yielding to caprice the moody caliph al-Muta- 
wakkil (847 — 861) thought of shifting his capital 
and living in Damascus A mutiny in his guatd 
forced him to return to Mesopotamia His reign 
was a period of severe trial for the Syrians. From 
his reign dates foj the most part the intolerant 
legislation, which it has been proposed to attribute 
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to c Omar I* the weaung of a special diess, the quered the valley of the Orontcs and the Phoeni- 
prohibition of riding on horseback etc Numerous cian coast. Of all these conquests all that the 
churches were turned into mosques. At this date Byzantines were able to keep for over a centuiy was 
there were no longer any Chnstians of Arab stock the “duchy” of Antioch, which included northern 
in Syria. Under the Omaiyads, the Banu Tanukh Syria, except the emfiate of Aleppo We have 
had lesisted all advances of the government The already mentioned the Caliph al-Hakim [qv] 
Caliph al-Mahdl (775 — 785), however, forced them with whom is connected the origin of the Diuses 
to apostatise. [q. v ]. This moody prince quarrelled with the 

It is to the eaily c Abbasids, that the Syrian Christians and ordered the Basilika of the Rcsur- 
nnlitary marches owe their ongm, the c awaurn lection m Jerusalem to be destioyed. Syria grad- 
and thughur [q v.], lines of foits built to check ually detached itself from Egypt. In the midst 
the progress of the Byzantine invaders. In 906 an of the political disorders, the pernicious influence 
agitator claiming to be the Sufyani was airested. of the Bedmns increased About 1023, the Ban a 
This was the last attempt at an Omayyad restoi- Mirdas of the Kaisi tribe of Banu Kilab esta- 
ation, it failed befoie the apathy of the demoralised blished themselves in Aleppo, and held it with 
Syrians A Tuikish Mamluk, Ahmad b TulHn [q v ], interruptions till 1079 

alicady mastei of Egypt, invaded Syria undei pre- By this time the Saldjuks [q. v.] had already 
text of defending it against the Byzantines He gained a footing in Syna The provinces of Syria 
declared himself independent there. The dynasty fell into their powei, Damascus in 1075 At Jcru- 
which he founded had only an ephemeral existence salem a Saldjuk Emii Ortok, founded a local 
(875 — 905), as had that of the Ikhshldids (875-905) dynasty (1086 — 1087) In 1084, the Greeks lost 
who lepeated the experience of the 'Julunids In Antioch, their last possession in Syria. Syria was 
the intei val, Syna had been devastated by the now divided into two Saldjuk Sultanates, that of 
kaimatians [q v ] who left behind them the germ Aleppo and that of Damascus Saldjuk Emus more 
of Isma c ih doctrines. From the time of the r \ ulunids, or less independent commanded at Aleppo and 
the country may politically speaking be considered Hims, all at war with one another At Tripoli, a 
lust to the c Abbasids. Their power was only felt humble Kadi founded the dynasty of Banu 
theie during a few brief periods of lestoration t Ammai lo the south of this town the towns 
In their turn the Bedum tribes wished to take on the coast lcmained 111 the hands of the Egyp- 
their share in plundering an empne in decay A tians Into the midst of this confusion, this piecc- 
laghhbi clan, the Banu Ilamdan [q v] found meal distribution of terntory, came the armies of 
themselves entrusted with the reconquest of Syria the Ciusadeis 

foi the Ikhshldids and checking the Byzantine The peisistent hostility shown by the c Abbasids 
advance. Ihey installed themselves as masters of to the intellectuals of Syria, the political anarchy, 
the south of the country, without howevei breaking the rule of Turkish and Berbei adventurers, unlet- 
with the c Abb 3 sid caliphate The most famous of tcred and greedy masters, w r eie all circumstances 
these Hamdanid emus was Saif al-Dawla [q v ], unfavourable to the progress of ideas A few poets 
who in his couit at Aleppo, showed himself an had gathered at the court of the Hamdamds and 
enlightened patron of arts and letteis (949 — 967) Mndasids of Aleppo The patronage of Saif al- 
Aftcr the fall of the llamdamds (1003/1004) in Dawla cncouiaged the preparation of the celebiatcd 
spite of a bnef c Abbasid leaction at Damascus Kttab al-A g ham The reader may be lefeired to 
(975 — 977), Swia fell into and lcmained for over the articles on Abu Tammam, Abu ’l- c Ala al- 
a century (977 — 1098) m the hands of an c Alid Ma c arri, al-Mutanabbi, a native of Kufa, but a 
dynasty, 01 moie accurately Isma c ili, that of the Syrian by education and upbringing, al-Makdisi, 
hatimids [q v ]. one of the most justly esteemed of Arab geo- 

Ilaving conqueied Egypt, the Fatinnd aimics graphers Less toleiant, more irritating than the 
invaded Syna (969), and conquered Palestine and Omayyads, the authorities began to cncouiage con- 
then Damascus, without encountenng any particular version to Islam Arabic slowly began to take the 
resistance In the centie and north it is difficult place of Syriac as the spoken language of the sub- 
to say what form the Egyptian conquest took ject races, who began to wnte in it. Profane 
The direct authority of the Fatimids was enforced sciences, especially medicine, began to be culti- 

so long as their tioops occupied the region Aftei vated, mainly by Jews and Chnstians The end 

then depaituie, the local Emirs did as they pleased of this period coincides with the institution of the 
without openly breaking with the suzerain in Madrasas [q w] which giew r up under the stimulus 
Cairo, Patimid rule was only kept up in Syria by of the Saldjuks, especially in Aleppo and Damascus, 
continually dismissing the agents to whom it was The lack of respect into which the c Abbasid call- 
forced to delegate its authority, thus peipetuating phate had fallen reacted on orthodox Islam it 
administrative instability. In Palestine it had to favoured the lapid giowth of sects practising mi- 
reckon with the Banu ’l-Djairah Ihese Emirs nation and following the Shi c a the Druses, Is- 
of the tube of Taiy arrogated to themselves for ma c il!s, Nusairis and Mutawalls [q v ] 
over a century a regular hegemony over the The exactions of the c Abbasid and Fatimid 
nomad Syrians. In the reign of al-Hakim (996 — agents diminished without howevei destroying the 
1020), the Banu ’ 1 -Djarralj amused themselves by great vitality of the country In 31 1, a governoi 

appointing an anti-caliph, and then sending him of Damascus was sentenced to pay 300,000 din 5 is 

back to Mecca, whence they had hi ought him. to the treasury The country began to become 
In Tyre a humble boatman succeeded for a time depopulated and agriculture languished. Its com- 
m declaring himself independent (997). plete decline was only checked by the introduction 

Taking advantage of the anaichy the Empeioi of new crops sugar-cane and the oiangc. Cotton- 
Nicephorus Phocas (963 — 969) had con- glowing was developed and cotton was used for 
quered Northern Syria. IIis # succcssors, T/innsccs the manufacture of paper. In the tenth century 
(969 — 976) and Basil 11 (976 — 1025), easily con- there was a paper factory in Damascus One should 
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read the sketch of the commerce of Syria in al- 
Mal^disPs geography, Ah$att al-takaslm (p. 180, 
184), to get an idea of the varied resources of 
a country which centuries of oppression and the 
most deplorable administration had not been able 
to impoverish. 

Syria under the Fianks. On October 21, 
1097, the army of the Crusaders appeared 
before the walls of Antioch After a veiy laborious 
siege, they entered it on June 3, 1098. Then fol- 
lowing the valley of the Orontes through the 
mountains of the Nusairis and along the coast, 
the Franks, now reduced to 40,000 men, debouched 
before Jerusalem The city, which the P'fitimids 
had just retaken from the Ortokids, was taken by 
assault on July 15, 1099, and Godfrey of Bouillon 
elected head of the new Latin state (1 099-1 100) 
But the first Frank king of Jerusalem was really 
his brother and successor, Baldwin 1 . He conquered 
the towns on the coast, Arsuf, Caesarea, Acre, 
Saida, Bairut and Tripoli (1109 — 1 1 10). This brave 
leader, the most remarkable of the crusading so- 
sereigns, died during an expedition against Egypt 
(1118). His successor, Baldwin II du Bourg, cap- 
tured Tyre in 1124, he failed before Damascus, 
but the town had to promise to pay tribute 

It was towards 1130 that the Latin kingdom at- 
tained its greatest extent stretching from Diyatl>akrto 
the borders of Egypt. In Sjria its frontier nevci 
crossed the valley of the Upper Oiontes, nor the 
crest of the Anti-Lebanon The great cities of the 
interior, Aleppo, Hama, Hims, Baalbek, Damascus 
while agreeing to pay tribute, remained independ- j 
ent. The kingdom consisted of a confederation j 
of four feudal states I On the east, the I 
county of Edessa lay along the two banks of 
the Euphrates 2. In the north the principality 
of Antioch included in its protectorate Armenian 
Cilicia 3 I11 the centre the county of Tripoli 
stretched from the fort of Margat (Markab) to the 
Nahr al-Kalb. 4 Lastly came the royal domains, 
or kingdom of Jerusalem, strictly speaking 
It included all cis-Jordan Palestine and in Irans- 
jordania, the ancient districts of Moab and Edom, 
which became the seigneury of Ciac (Kerak, q v ) 
and of Montreal (cf Shawbak) “in the land of 
Oultre-Jourdain” For a time it had a dependency, 
the port of Aila- c Akaba To defend these possessions 
the Crusaders built strong castles the Crac des 
Chevaliers (Hisn al-Akrad, q v.), Chastci-Blanc 
(Safita), Maraclea (Maiakiya), Margat (Markab) 
and in southern Lebanon, Beaufort (Shakif Arniln) 
Lastly in Transjordama the two massive foi tresses 
of Crac and Monti eal 

After the death of Baldwin II ( 1 1 3 1 ) the decline 
of the Latin state began , it was hastened by the 
isolation of the Crusaders and thur lack of unity 
The Byzantines claimed the lights of a suzerain 
over the north of the kingdom. The Armenians 
sought to form a national state for themselves in 
the region of the Taurus. Instead of coming to 
an agreement, Franks, Byzantines and Armenians 
only succeeded in enfeebling one another to the 
advantage of the Muslims, who were gathered 
round remarkable leadeis like Zangi, Nur al-Din 
and Salah al-Din [q. v.] Baldwin III (1144-1162) 
resumed the siege of Damascus (July 23-28, 1148) 
without any more success than his predecessors 
Already Lord of Aleppo, Nur al-Din installed 
himself in Damascus Amaury, king of Jerusalem 
from 1162, formed the bold project of seizing the 


heritage of the dying dynasty of the FStimids 
He was anticipated by Nfir al-Din. The latter sent 
his lieutenant, the Kurd Salah al Din, to Egypt. 
On the death of the last Fatimid Caliph, Salah 
al*Dln proclaimed himself independent in Egypt, 
and founded the Aiyftbid dynasty there, then seized 
Damascus fiom the sons of Nur al-Din. On July 4, 
1187, at Hattln between Tiberias and Nazareth, 
the whole Christian army under Guy de Lusignan 
fell into the hands of Salfth al-Din. Jerusalem 
capitulated on Octobei 2 following. Deprived 
of their defenders, the other cities, except Antioch, 
Tripoli and Tyie, had to surrender. 

The preaching of the third crusade bi ought to 
the camp before Acre, which the Pranks had been 
besieging two years, Philip Augustus of Fiance 
and Richard Coeur-de-Lion of England. The town 
surrendered on July 19, 1191. A tiuce between 
the belligerents ceded the coast from Jaffa to Tyre 
to the Crusaders In default of Jerusalem, which 
they had been unable to reconquer, Acre was hen- 
ceforth the capital of the kingdom. The death of 
Salah al-Din produced dissension among his 
numerous heirs. The Emperor Frederick II took 
advantage of the discord to negotiate with al-Malik 
al-KSmil, Aiyubid Sultan of Egypt, for the cession 
of Jerusalem and other places of no strategic im- 
portance Threatened by the sons of Salah al-Din, 
who had made an alliance with the Pranks, then 
uncle al-Malik al-KSmil called in the help of the 
Khwarizmis who crushed the combined Syrian and 
P'rankish foices near Ghazza (1244) and enabled 
the Egyptians to occupy Jerusalem, Damascus 
and Hims 

The seventh crusade brought St Louis to Syria 
after the check to his expedition to Egypt. For 
four years (1250 — 1254) he was engaged in forti- 
fying the towns of the coast It was the Mamluk 
Sultans, Baibars, Kala 3 un and al-Malik al-Asljraf, 
son of the latter, who dealt the last blow to the 
Latin kingdom Acre fell (May 31, 1291) after a 
heroic defence In the course of the next months, 
Tyre, Haifa, Saida, Bairut and Tartus were taken 
or evacuated c Athlith [q.v ] the imposing fortiess 
between Haifa and Cacsaiea was the last to sur- 
render (Aug 14, 1291). The Frankish colonies in 
Syria were at an end 

The Crusades introduced into Syria the feudal 
organisation of contemporary Europe. The elective 
chaiactei of the kingship soon gave place to dyna- 
stic succession The king only ruled directly the 
Palestinian kingdom of Jerusalem. Ills authonty 
was limited by the privileges of the three oiders 
the clergy, nobility and bouigcoisie “He cannot”, 
notes Usama b Munkujh, “annul the decisions of 
the Court of Seigneurs”. The authonty of the 
great feudatories within their pnncipalities was cir- 
cumscribed in the same way. Agricultuial seifdom 
was retained, as had been the custom in Syria. 
The name “poulains” {pullani) was given to the 
issue of marriages between P'ranks and natives 
the etymology of this word is still obscure Ihe 
army was recruited not only from P'ranks but also 
from Armenians and Maronites. The Turcopols 
were the Muslim auxiliaries. The position of Mus- 
lims and Jews recalled that of the dhimmt s [q.v ] 
in Muslim lands, with this difference that they 
were not so heavily taxed According to lbn Pju- 
bair, his co-religionists did not conceal then satis- 
faction with Frankish# rule. 

Every principality had its own silver coin 
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There weie also gold ducats, “bcsants sarracenats”, 
or “sarrasins” with Arabic inscriptions. Commerce, 
more or less dormant since the Arab conquest, 
again became active as a result of maritime rela- 
tions with the west, which were never greater. 
'1 he principal ports were Acre, Tyre and Tripoli 
In the principalities of the north, the terminus for 
continental trade was La Liche (Ladhikiya) or 
Soudin (Suwaydiya) now called Port St. Simeon. 
We have to go back to the time of the Phoenic- 
ians to find a period of so great economic activity 
The state of wai hampered, but did not put a stop 
to intellectual activity among the Muslims of 
Syna. In Damascus, al-Kalamsi was busy with his 
history, and Ibn c As5kir finished his monumental 
encyclopaedia, Tcfrtkh DirnaM , devoted to indi- 
viduals who had a more or less lemote connection 
with Syria At the end of his troubled career, the 
Emn Usama b Munkidh, produced an autobio- 
graphy which is very valuable for the study of 
the lelations which existed between Franks and 
Muslims Barhebraeus, Syrian and Mesopotamian, 
wrote Arabic and Syriac with equal elegance 
It was in this last language that the Jacobite 
patriaich wrote a voluminous Chrotitcle Muslims, 
Christians and Jews studied medicine with success 
Never except in the Roman period had there been 
so much building The fortresses built by the 
Crusaders are wonderful specimens of mediaeval 
military architectuie Among the churches which 
they built, we mention that of Djubail, the monu- 
mental basilika at Tartus, the graceful cathedral 
of John the Baptist, now the gieat mosque of 
BanQt, with its walls once covered with pictuies 
Many crusading lords had adopted Syrian customs 
(< (aballadu , [Usama]). In the collaboration of 
hianks and natives was hailed, as by Pope 
Hononus III, a “Nova Francia”, the dawn of a 
new civilisation The destruction of the Latin king- 
dom destioyed any hopes based on it The coming 
of the slave dynasty (Mamluks) opened a period 
of anarchy, such as Syria had not yet seen 

Mamluk Syria. We have already given a 
rcsum6 of the exploits of the eaily Mamluk Sul- 
tans against the Frank principalities. Fearing a 
return of the Franks and the warships of the 
European navy, which uiled the Mediterranean, 
the Mamluks began to lay waste the towns of the 
coast, not even excepting the most piospcious, 
Acre, Tyie and Tripoli, they demolished the 
citadels at Saida and Bairut Tnpoli was rebuilt 
two miles from the coast. Fiom the administrative 
point of view, they retained the old Aiyubid 
appanages and divided Syria into six main districts 
called mamlaka , or myaba Damascus, Aleppo, 
llama, Iripoli, Safad and Kerak (Tiansjordania) 
The past history of Damascus assured its titfib, 
or viceroy, not only authority over his Syrian 
colleagues, but a special piestige of Ins own. This 
high official had little difficulty in persuading him- 
self that he had the same rights to the throne as 
his suzerain in Egypt. To guard against the am- 
bition of the Syrian rtaftb' s, Cairo took caie to 
change them continually (§&lih b Yahy&). Never 
did instability of government and greed of rulers, 
uncertain of the moriow, attain such proportions. 
Lebanon continued to enjoy a kind of autonomy. 
The dissenting Muslims of the highlands — Druses 
and MutawSlis — took advantage of the troubles 
of the Mamlffks, occupied *vith the Franks and 
Mamlvlks, to proclaim their independence. All the 


forces of Syria had to be mobilised, and a long 
and bitter war endured (1293 — 1305) which ended 
in the complete destruction of the rebels and the 
devastation of Central Lebanon. 

The Mongol Khans of Persia were burning 
to avenge the military defeats which the Mamluks 
had inflicted upon them. The most energetic of 
these sovereigns, GhazSn (1296 — 1304), m 1299 
secured the suppoit of the Armenians and Georgians 
as well as of the Franks of Cyprus, and routed the 
Mamluks near Hims. The troops occupied Damas- 
cus, and advanced up to Ghazza. The Egyptians 
having again invaded Syria, Ghazan recrossed the 
Euphiates to meet them, but he was defeated in 
1303 at Mardj al-Suffar near Damascus Syria had 
nothing to gam by the coming of the Bur^jls, who in 
1382 replaced the Bahri dynasty. They “preser- 
ved” Ibn Ayas tells us, “the old laws”, that is 
to say the anarchical rule of their predecessors. 
Sultan Faradj (1392 — 1405) had to begin the 
reconquest of Syria no less than seven times. The 
year 1401 coincided with the invasion of Tlmui 
[q v ] After the capture of Aleppo which they 
sacked, his hordes appeared before Damascus. The 
town having agreed to surrender, the Tatars plun- 
dered it methodically. The majority of the able- 
bodied inhabitants weie carried off into slavery, 
especially aitists, architects, workers in steel and 
glass. They were almost all taken to Samarkand. 
Fire was then set to the city, to the mosque of 
the Omayyads and other monuments Timur led 
back his army and left Syria a prey to epide- 
mics and bands of brigands Meanwhile on the 
plateaus of Anatolia, the powei of the Ottomans 
was gathering The capture of Constantinople (1453) 
had inci eased their ambition Death alone pre- 
vented Muhammad II from invading Syria His 
successors did not cease preparations Ka^itbay 
(1468 — 1496) and Bayazld [q v ] signed a treaty 
of peace, but it was only to be a truce 

The destruction of Baghdad by Hulagu and the 
fall of the c Abbasid caliphate had shifted the centre 
of the Muslim world to the w r est of the Euphrates, 
Arabic literatme found in the land of the Mamluks 
an asylum, at best precarious No encouragement 
was to be expected from ignorant and brutal sove- 
reigns, many of whom could not even sign their 
own names The intellectuals lived in the past, 
their activity lacks originality. It was the golden 
age of epitomi7ers, compilers, authors of hand- 
books and encyclopaedias They were interested m 
collecting knowledge and learning it by heait 
Among the encyclopaedists a special place must 
be given to the worthy Sljihab al-Din b. Fadlallah 
al- c Omari, author of the Masalik al-Absar , a volu- 
minous compilation of a historical, geographical 
and literary charactei for the use of officials of 
the Mamluk chancellery We may next mention 
Abu ’l-Fida 5 [q. v.], historian and geogiapher, the 
geographer Shams al-Din al-Dima&hfci (d 1327), 
markedly infeiior to his predecessor al-Makdisi 
[q. v.] The versatile al-Dhahabi [q v ] was born 
in Mesopotamia but lived and died in Damascus 
C 1 35 3). c Arab§hah (d. 1450) was the author 
of a history of TimUr. Al-Safadi [q. v.] compiled 
a great biographical dictionary (1296 — 1383), 
$ahh b. Yahya (d 1436), the author of the Tarlih 
Batfiit , has left us m this work on the Emirs of 
the Ghaib the best contribution to the history of 
the Lebanon and a valuable supplement to the 
annals of the Frankish states. Ibn Taimiya [q. v.[ 
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and his pupil Ibn Kaiyim al-Djawzfya are among 
the most original figures of this period. Their 
activities covered the whole field of Muslim studies. 
Indefatigable polemicists with a keen scent for 
heresies, they have had the peculiar good fortune 
to be exalted both by the WahhSbTs and the 
modernist Muslims of to-day 

The departure of the Crusaders marks the end 
of a period of astonishing economic prosperity 
Syrian commerce fell back into stagnation Little 
by little, however, necessity forced the resumption 
of relations with Europe. The decline of Acre, 
Tyre and Tripoli, ruined by the Mamluks and 
the fall (1347) of the Armenian kingdom of 
Cilicia, to which western merchants had first gone, 
were to the advantage of Bairut For over a cen- 
tury this town became the principal port of Syria 
Near Damascus and opposite Cyprus, — the king- 
dom of the Lusignans and rendezvous of the 
Euiopean shipping — Bairut was every year visited 
by ships of the Venetians, Genoese, Catalans, 
ITovengals and Rhodians. These various commu- 
nities had henceforth consuls as their representa- 
tives, officially recognised by the Mamluks and 
receiving a grant or djamaklya . On the other 
hand the Cairo government regarded them as 
“hostages” \rahirui\ (Khalil al-Zahiri), it held them 
responsible not only for those under their juris- 
diction, but also for acts of hostility by Corsairs. 
The consuls protected pilgrims and intervened if 
required on behalf of native Chustians Thus we 
already have the system of capitulations which 
was to be developed in succeeding centuries 

Syria under the Ottomans. With the 
opening of the XVI th century the rule of the 
Mamluks had begun to break up Their exactions 
had exasperated the populace The Ottoman Sultan 
Selim I [q. v ] resolved to take advantage of the 
occasion to invade Syria Taking the initiative, the 
Mamluk Sultan, KansUh al-Ghurl [q v ] mobilised 
his forces, and marched via Damascus and Aleppo 
towaids Anatolia The two armies met at Dabik, 
a day’s journey north of Aleppo the Turkish 
artillery and the Janissary infantry scatteied disorder 
through the Egyptian ranks Ghflrl disappeared in 
the disaster of Dabik (Aug. 24, 1516). Aleppo, 
Damascus and the towns of Syria opened their 
gates to the conqueror who went on to Egypt 
and put an end to Mamluk rule. The Turks retained 
at first the territorial divisions or myaba The 
Mamluk GhazSli, nTi ib of Damascus, had gone over 
to the Ottoman camp after Dabik The renegade 
was in return given the administration of the 
country except the myaba of Aleppo, which was 
reserved for a Turkish Pasha. 

On the death of Selim I (1520), Ghazali had 
himself proclaimed Sultan under the name of al- 
Malik al-Ashraf. He was defeated and killed at 
Kabun at the gates of Damascus (Jan 1521) 
Before the end of the 16 th century, Syria had 
become divided into three great pasjjaliks. 

I Damascus, comprising ten sandjaks or pre- 
fectures, the chief of which were Jerusalem, 
Ghazza, Naplus, Saida and Bairut; 2. Tripoli, 
including the sandjaks of Hims, Hama, Salamiya 
and Djabala, 3. Aleppo, including ail North 
Syria, except c Aintab, which was included in 
the pagbalik of Mar c ash. In the century following, 
the pagbalik of SaidS was created to include Le- 
banon. In its main outlines, this administrative 
division lasted till the middle of the xviii th 


century, when the centre of government of Saida 
was moved to Acre. 

The Diwan of Stambul was only interested m 
Syria in so far as it enabled it to watch Egypt 
and Syria, and to levy upon its resources contribu- 
tions to the expenses of the palace and for foreign 
wars. The taxes, which were put up to auction 
went to the highest bidder. According to a Venetian 
Consular report, the pashalik was worth 80,000 to 
100,000 ducats (probably the silver ducat, the 
Venetian grosso whence ktr$h plur. kururi, or piastre 
= 5 francs) The Pashas only administered dnectly 
the important towns and their immediate neigh- 
bourhood The interior of the country was left to 
the old feudal tenants whose numbei and influence 
had mcieased since the Mamluks — Bedouin 
emlis, Turkomans, Mutawalls, Druses, Nusains. 
The Porte only asked them to pay the tribute 01 
min, without worrying if it saw them fighting with 
its own lepresentatives Every year the Turkish 
Pasha at the head of his aitillcry and jamssaucs 
set out to collect the taxes The force lived on 
the country and laid it waste if resisted. Is it 
remarkable that agriculture, the principal resource 
of Syna declined, the population diminished, the 
country districts emptied in favour of the Lebanon 
and mountainous districts where the harassed people 
sought an asylum 5 

The instability of their position increased the 
lapacity of the Turkish functionaries. Damascus 
saw 133 Pashas in 180 years 'Ihis period saw 
the rise of Faldir al-Din [q v.], the champion of 
Syrian independence (1583 — 1635), Mutawali 
emirs, the Bantl Ilarfush, lords of Ba c albek and al- 
Bka c , the Banu MansUr b Furaikh, Beduin Shaikhs, 
who carved out for themselves an appanage in 
Palestine and in the region of Naplus These 
feudal lords were fairly well organised in spite of 
their cupidity, and they weie able to defend their 
gains from the arbitrary Turk By sending round 
the Cape the traffic of the middle East, the Portu- 
guese occupation of India pioved fatal to Syna 
The harbour of Bairut lemamed empty Tripoli at 
first, then — thanks to the initiative of Fa kh r 
al-Din — Saida attracted European ships which 
came for cargoes of silk and cotton. Aleppo, thanks 
to its situation between Mesopotamia, the sea, and 
the Anatolian provinces whose market it was, the 
principal depot on the direct loute to the Persian 
Gulf, remained for three centuries the chief com- 
mercial centre of Northern Syria 

In the second half of the xvin th century, the 
doings of three individuals suddenly attracted atten- 
tion to the town and region of Acie These were 
Pahir (Syrian pronunciation of Z a h 1 r) al- c Omai , 
Dj a z z a r and Bonapaite Dahir, a Beduin Shaikh, 
lord of the land of Safad, extended his authority 
over Galilee, and settled at Acre which he fortified 
and raised from its ruins He resisted the Porte 
(1750 — 75) with assistance lent by the Egyptian 
Mamluks c All Bey and Abu Dhahab and a Russian 
squadron cruising m Syrian waters. Besieged in 
Acre by the Turks, he died there in 1775 His 
successoi DjazzSr [q v.] held out for thiee months 
(March — May 1799 ) against the military genius of 
the youthful Bonapaite. Pasha of Damascus and of 
Acre, he remained the ai biter of Syria for nearly 
40 years (1775 — *804), in spite of his exactions 
and his cruelty. 

The four million inhabitants of Syria and Pales- 
tine at the time of the Arab conquest were reduced 
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to one and a half after three centuries of Turkish 
rule The cultivation of cotton, which with that of 
silk, formed one of the main sources of Syria’s 
wealth had completely declined, when Muhammad 
c AlI [q. v.] of Egypt, decided to attract to Egypt 
the disheartened Syrian planters. It was this state 
of anarchy that enabled the Lebanon emir Bashu 
[q. v ] to intervene in Syrian politics Down to 
about 1840 we continually find him mixed up with 
the history of Syria. Even the great Tui kish offic- 
ials sought his intervention Yusuf, Pasha of Damas- 
cus (1807 — 10) implored his help against a threa- 
tened invasion of the Wahhabis Bashir presided 
in Damascus at the installation of Sulaiman, Pasha 
of Acie and successor-designate of Yusuf Pa§ha. 
In the middle of the geneial confusion however 
Muhammad c Ali of Egypt was watching for an 
oppoitunity of adding Syria to his governorship of 
Egypt. c Abdall5h Pasha who succeeded Sulaiman 
at Acre (1818) undertook to give it him He 
lefused to allow the extiadition of Egyptian fellahin 
and the repayment of a million piastres. Summoned 
to contribute towards this sum by the Pa&ha of 
Acre, under whom the Lebanon was, the Christians 
of the Lebanon lefused to pay. The using of the 
Christians was a new feature in Syrian politics, 
but it was not to be the only one Ihrough 
contact with the Europeans the Chnstians weie 
becoming enlightened and they wete learning their 
own strength 'Faking as a pretext the refusals of 
'Abdallah Pasha, Muhammad c Ali sent his son 
lbiahim Pasha [q v ] into Syria at the head of an 
aimy trained on Euiopean lines. Acre sunendered 
on May 27, 1832, aftei a siege of seven months 
On July 8 at Hims, lbiahim routed the Tuiks 
A little later he forced the pass of BailSin and 
entered Anatolia A treaty (May 1833) assured 
Egypt tempoiaiy possession of Syria 

'I he new uile proved tolerant It admitted Chns- 
tians to the communal councils, it favoured the 
abolition of measures humiliating to non-Muslims 
It endeavoured to reform the police and the ti 1- 
bunals On the other hand it provoked discontent 
by introducing forced labom and conscription 
even in the semi-independent regions of the Lebanon 
Rebellions biokc out among the Diuses of the 
I ebanon and of the Haw ran, among the Nusairis 
and in the never properly subjected province of 
Naplus. Ibrahim exhausted himself in suppiessmg 
these usings. The Turks thought the moment had 
come for the rc-conquest of Syria They were 
completely defeated (June 27, 1839) at Nizib, 
north of Aleppo European diplomacy then inter- 
vened at the instigation of England, which w-as 
disturbed by the ambition of Muhammad c Ali. 
Until the expedition of Bonapaite, England had 
taken no interest in Egypt. 1 henceforth she was 
continually occupied with Egypt and the Red Sea 
Iler agents stnrcd up the whole of Lebanon. An 
allied fleet bombarded Banut (Sept. 1840) On 
Nov 2, Acre surrendered and lbiahim Pasha had 
to agree to evacuate Syria Shcrtly before, the 
Emir Bashir had gone into exile 

From the reign of Mahmud II. [q.v.] the Porte 
had inaugurated a policy of administrative centrali- 
sation, and decreed the abolition of local autonomies 
and feudalities. After the depaituie of the Egyp- 
tians, it moved to Bairut, whose importance was 
steadily increasing, the administrative centres of the 
ancient pagbalihs of Acra and Said§, in order to 
prepare for the annexation of Lebanon. With the 


same object it declared the old line of princes of 
the Lebanon, the ShihSb Emirs, deposed The only 
result was to perpetuate anarchy there. The Christ- 
ians who had fought against the Egyptians claimed 
to be treated on terms of equality to the Druses 
In the southern Lebanon several had acquired the 
confiscated lands of the Druse chiefs banished by 
Ibrahim Pasha. The latter, coming back from exile, 
demanded a return to the status quo and the resto- 
ration of their ancient privileges. In taking their 
side, Turkey paved the way for new conflicts and 
sanguinary fighting. The Syrian Muslims showed 
no less animosity to the Christians, whom Egyptian 
rule had partly enfranchised. They took no account 
of the intellectual and material progress made by 
the Christians, nor of the political equality promised 
by the hhatt of the Sultan. The kha(t-i kumayun 
[q v ] of Sultan c Abd al-MadjId [q. v.] communi- 
cated to the congress of Paris (1856), and tacitly 
placed undei the guarantee of the Powers, scanda- 
lised Muslim opinion, but inspired confidence among 
the Christians. At Damascus and in the large towns 
they took advantage of the occasion to enrich 
themselves A secret agitation began to stir up 
the Druses and Muslims, and waited for the events 
of i860 to buist foith 

The Druses of the Lebanon combining with their 
co-religionists of the Wadi ’1-Taim and of the Haw- 
lan, scattered fire and de^th through the villages of 
the Maromtes, who were at sixes and sevens, as 
the result of an agianan dispute The anti-Christian 
movement reached Damascus, which the Muslims 
pillaged and then set fire to the prosperous Chris- 
tian quarter, after massacring its inhabitants In 
this city, in the Lebanon, and in Bairut, the Turkish 
authorities intervened only to disarm the Christians, 
and watched the butchery mactiv ely, powerless or 
abetting it. Undei a mandate from Europe, France 
disembarked at Bairut (Sept, i860) a body of 
troops „to help the Sultan to restore peace.” 
Taking the initiative, the Porte had sent Pu ad 
Fasha [q. v.] with discretionary powers to Syria 
He began to inflict summary judgment. Sentences 
of exile pronounced against the Turkish leaders 
and the most compromised Druses, faced Europe 
with the fait accompli Fiench intervention, though 
paralysed by the cunning of the Turks and tin 
distrust of England, neveitheless lestored confidence 
to the Christians, and preserved their native land 
foi the people of Lebanon The latter, given ar 
autonomous organisation undei the direct super 
vision of Euiope (cf. lubnan) thus gained half t 
century of peace and prosperity. 

After 1864 Syria was divided into two wilSyets 
Aleppo and Damascus In 1888 Bairut, the chie! 
port, the centre of the commercial life of Syria 
was made a separate wilayet Falling into stagna 
tion after the shocks of i860, the country saw 
with indifTeience the fall of Sultans c Abd al-Azh 
and Muiad, the coming of 'Abd al-Hamid 
[q v ] and the granting of a constitution m 1876 
(soon withdrawn). Between 1881 and 1883 w€ 
have the foundation of the first Jewish agricultural 
colonies in Palestine, which paved the way foi 
Zionism The latter received official recogmtior 
by the Balfoui Declaration (Nov. 1917). It ha? 
been incorporated m the text of the British man 
date over Palestine (1922). 

Under ( Abd al-Hamld also, emigration began t< 
assume disquieting proportions Having no roon 
for development at home, exploited by a greed} 
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and untrustworthy power, the Syiians began to 
emigrate Among the just complaints of the Syrians, 
was the indifference of the Turkish government 
to public works. France, with its capital, came to 
the relief of Syria, now left to herself, and having 
suffered a further economic blow by the opening 
of the Suez Canal. With the exception of the 
Syrian section of the Baghdad railway and 
the Damascus-Medfna lailway — the work of c Abd 
al-Hamid, the Syrian railway system is m the 
mam a French creation. These entei prises have 
considerably increased the wealth and pioductivity 
of Syria, by linking it up with an extensive series 
of connections, the Taurus, Anatolia and Con- 
stantinople on the north, and Arabia and Egypt 
on the south. 

The Turks took even less interest than the Mam- 
luks m furthering intellectual progress. c Abd al- 
Hamid showed himself frankly hostile to Arabic 
literature, and instituted a system of turkicising 
In spite of all obstacles the Christians of Aleppo 
in the xvnth century succeeded in resuming con- 
tact with Arabic studies, which had been practi- 
cally closed to them for centuries We owe to 
them the establishment of the first printing press 
in the Lebanon (1610) and in Aleppo It is to 
their beginnings that we owe the liteiary levival 
of the XIX th century when Syria became the 
centre of Arabic studies. Under the stimulus of 
foreign missions, French, Americans, etc , Syria 
became covered with schools and printing-presses 
which published newspapers, review's and standard 
editions. Bairfit took the lead in the intellectual 
life of Syria, less by its own energy than under 
the stimulus of Europe. Still more efficaciously 
than the American mission, the Society of Jesus, 
with its very well organised printing-press, contri- 
buted to the renaissance of Arabic letters and no 
less to the diffusion of European culture Banttt 
and Syria in general thus produced a large number 
of young literary men 1 heir native land soon be- 
coming too small for them (Brockelmann, G A L , 
u. 492), some migrated to Egypt. Among them 
we may note the two Yazidji, Nasif [q v.] and his 
son Ibrahim (d. 1906) and Butrus al-Bustani 

[d. 1883, q v] Turkey took no part in the 
movement for the education of Syria Here it was 
again foreigners, particularly French and Americans, 
who made up for official indifference. They deve- 
loped education in all three grades In 1878 the 
[esuits founded the Universite St. Joseph at 
Bairat. The older Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege of the Americans at Bairut has recently 
been made a university (1923) 

Syria of to-day A revolution prepared 
>ecretly by the young Turkish party overthrew 
Abd al-Hamid and set up in his place his brother 
Reshad (April 1907). The Constitution of 1876 
was re-established, and the Parliament which had 
>een closed by the Sultan was reopened. Syria 
lailed with enthusiasm the revolution as the dawn 
if a new era This illusion was of short duration 
The young Turks, whom the Syrians had trusted, 
vere not long m resuming once more the process 
>f turkicising begun by £ Abd al-Hamid. With more 
aethod and continuity they declared war against 
11 who w f ere Arab by race or language. They 
nsisted everywhere m Parliament and in the govern- 
ment offices on the employment of Turks only, 
nd removed the Syrians from high offices and im- 
portant military commands. This provocative policy 


brought together for the first time Muslims and 
Christians in Syna. It awakened amongst all the 
desne to come to an understanding in legard to a 
common policy and to take joint action. Their 
demands were limited to reforms of a decentralizing 
nature. They asked that in the allotment of public 
offices, regard should be had to the progress which 
had been made made by Syria, the most civilised 
province of the Empire, and that in the impo- 
sition and spending of taxes regard should be paid 
to the needs of their country They thought the 
time had come to grant it a certain administrative 
autonomy It was the obstinacy of the young Turks 
in rejecting these moderate demands which opened 
the door to sepaiatist ideas, and finally convinced 
the Synan nationalists that there was nothing foi 
it but to rely upon their own efforts and upon the 
sympathies of Europe 

On the 29 th of October 1914, Turkey entered the 
Great War It began by suppressing the admini- 
strative autonomy of Lebanon, and imposing on 
it a Tuikish governoi. Djamal- Pasha took into his 
own hands the government of all Syna with dis- 
cretional y powers. He at once proceeded to hang 
the principal patriots whether Syrian, Muslim or 
Chiistian Hundreds of others were sent into exile 
Soon afterwards famine and disease decimated the 
population, principally of the I ebanon. Energetic 
but piesumptuous, dreaming of the conquest of 
Egypt, Djamal proceeded very unsuccessfully to 
attack the Canal of Suez (Feb 1915) After the 
repulse of the second attack (August 1916), the 
English, commanded by Allenby, advanced as far 
as Ghazza By November 1917 they had become 
masters of the southern portion of Palestine, and 
on the 11 th of December, they entered Jerusalem, 
which the Turks had evacuated. The lattei de- 
fended themselves for a furthei nine months on a 
line extending to the north of Jaffa as fai as the 
Jordan. The decisive action took place on the 
19 th of September, 1918, on the plain of Sarona 
near Tulkarm The forces of Allenby broke the 
Turkish front. It was a rout. At the end of 
the month the English, without meeting with 
any resistance, arrived in the neighbouihood of 
Damascus The advance was delayed foi a few 
days, in oidei to allow the Emir Faisal, the son 
of the Grand Sherif of Mecca, time to hasten from 
the remote end of Transjordania and to make on 
the I st of October his entry into Damascus at the 
head of a body of Beduins. On the 31 st of October, 
the Turks signed an armistice. A week later, the 
last of their soldiers had repassed the Taurus 
The English occupied the country with a mili- 
tary force The French contingent, which had bul- 
liantly contributed to the victories in Palestine, 
established itself on the Syrian side. During the 
course of the war the allies, in order to secure 
the help of Husain b c Ali, Grand Sheiif of Mecca, 
had promised to support the establishment of a 
federation of Arab states „with reservation of the 
rights acquired by France”. The Emir Faisal took 
advantage of these equivocal formulae to claim 
the whole of Syna, and organised a form of govern- 
ment at Damascus This town became a hot-bed 
of intrigues, from which hordes of bandits and 
assassins went out to perpetuate the insecurity m 
Syria On March 7 th , 1920, an alleged “Syrian 
Congress” at Damascus proclaimed “Faisal I, 
King of Syria” General Gouraud, appointed High 
Commissioner of the Republic of Syria, called upon 
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Faisal to pioduce his credentials When the ulti- 
matum received no response, the French, after a 
few hours fighting, scattered at Khan Maisalfin 
in the Antelebanon, the bands who opposed their 
advance (24 th of July 1920) On the following 
day they entered Damascus; Faisal had taken to 
flight. On August 10 th following, the Treaty of 
Sevres separated Syria from Tuikey, in ordei 
to form provisionally an independent state, on 
condition that the councils of a mandatory should 
guide its administration until such time as it 
should be capable of independent government. 
Previous to this, the Congress of San Remo 
decided that the mandate should be confided to 
the French government. On the I s * of September 
1920 at Banut, Gouiaud solemnly proclaimed the 
constitution of “Grand Liban” (v iubnan) There- 
after the “Federation of Syrian States” 
composing the thiee independent states of Da- 
mascus, of Aleppo and of the “territory 
of the c Alaw!s” (the name officially adopted 
for the Nusairls) was formed The administrative 
centre of this last state is I adhiklya A fouith 
state was formed for the Druses of the Haw- 
lan Like the people of Lebanon they had been 
allowed to remain outside the Syrian Federation 
The latter had as its chief a Syrian president 
Native officials, with the help of French advisers, 
assumed the government of these states Repiesen- 
tativc councils were entrusted with the discussion 
of affairs of general interest and settling the budget 
Syria, placed under French mandate, adjoins 
Tuikish Anatolia The Noithern frontier is defined 
by a line running from Alexandretta, crossing the 
Euphrates to the south of Djerablus, and ending 
at Dja7irat b. c Omar on the Tigns On the west 
Syna is bounded by the kingdom of c lrak, on the 
south by Tiansjoidama and English Palestine 
This pait of the fionber runs on megulaily fiom 
Kas al-Nalfura between Tyre and Acre On the 
East it goes round the Lake of Tiberias, traverses 
the valley of Yaimuk, leaves the town of Dar'a 
(Haw ran) on the north and aftei crossing the desert 
reaches the district of Djazuat b c Omar by way 
of Abu Kamal on the Euphrates 

The following are the approximate results in 
round figures of the census of 1921 — 1922, the 
first taken in Syria since the Arab conquest The 
nomads in the district of Aleppo and of Damascus 
are not included in it The state of Aleppo, com- 
piling the independent sandjak of Alexandretta 
had 604,000 inhabitants. 'Ihis numbei was made 
up as follows 502,000 Sunnis, 30,000 c AlawIs, 

52.000 Christians of diverse denominations, 7,000 
Jews, 3,000 foieigners. The state of Damascus 
contains 595,000 inhabitants, of which 447,000 
weie Sunnis, 8,000 lsma c ilis, 5,000 c Alawis, 4,000 
Druses, 9,000 MutawSlis, 67,000 Christians of 
different denominations, 6,000 Jews, 49,000 for- 
eigners. In the state of the c Alaw r Is, there were 

60.000 Sunnis, 153,000 c Alawis, 3,000 Isma c llis 
and 42,000 Christians of different denominations, 
in all 261,000 inhabitants. The state of Hawran 
was lemaikable for the homogeneity of its popu- 
lation. There weie 43,000 Druses against 700 
Sunnis, and about 7,000 Greek, Catholic, or oithodox 
Christians Foi the population of Grand-Liban, 
see the article lubnXn. 
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L. Brehier, VEgltse et TOment an Moyen-a^e, 
Chalandon, Jean II Comnene et Manuel Comnene, 
Pans 1912, Ibn al-Shihna, quoted below. 

Mam luk Period The above mentioned 
works of Salih b. Yahya, Brehier, Schaube, 
Weil, Gesihtchtc des Abbasidenchaltfats in Egyp- 
teti, 2 vols., Mannheim 1862; Gaudefroy-De- 
mombynes, La Syr xe a Vipoque des Mamlouks, 
Paris 1923, Ibn al-Shihna, al-Durt al-munta - 
Uiab ft tdtTkh mamlakat Ilalab, ed Sarkis, 
Beyrouth 1909; Ibn Battuta, ed. Defr6mery and 
Sanguinetti, vol. I ; Ibn AySs, Tartkk Mi$r, 
Cairo 1893, Makrlzl, Htstoire des sultans mam- 
louks d' Fgypte (transl Quatrem&re); do , His- 
tone d'Egypte (transl. Blochet in R. O.L., vi); 
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Tobler, Descriptions Tame Sanctae ex saecuhs 
VIII — XV , Leipzig 1874, Roehricht, Deutsche 
Ptlgetretsen nach dan hethgen Lande , Rerim 
1880, IL Lammens, Relations ojfii telles entre 
la Cour romaine et les sultans mamlouks d' Egypt e 
m Rev de T Orient c lire hen 1903, do, Co r res- 
pondame r diplomatiques entre les sultans mam - 
louks d' Egypt e et les Puissances chi etiennes, Ibid. 
1904; L. Cahun, Introduction a V histone de 
PAste , Tuns et Mongols , Paris 1896 

Ottoman and modern Period. Ibn 
Ay 5 s, op. cit , Muhibbi, Khulasat al-athar fi 
d'yan al-kuin al-hadi ‘ashai , Bulak 1284; 
Haidai Shihab, TcLiikh, Cairo 1900, Jorga, Ge- 
schichte des osmantsihen Reiches , Gotha 1908 — 
1913, d’Arvieux, Memones , 6 vols., Pans 1735, 
Wustenfeld, Fachr ed-din , der Di uzenfui st, 
Gottingen 1886, Vandal, L'Odyssee d'un ant - 
bassadeur , voyages du mat quis de Nointel , 
Paris 1901, In ancien diplomate, Le legtme 
des Capitulations , Paris 1898, Masson, Histone 
du commerce fi an fa is dans le Levant , Paris 1896 , 
Rdaziont dei conwh veneti net la Sma , ed. 
Rerchet, Venice 1866, Testa, Recueil des trades 
de la Porte ottomane avec les Puissances et ran- 
g'd es, 6 vols, Paris 1864, Rabbath-Toumebize, 
Documents inedits pour servn a /’ hi done du 
chrtsttamsme en Onent , 2 vols, Paris-Leipzig- 
London 1905 , Driault, La question d'Onent , 
Pans 1921, DjabartI, Tdhikh., Cairo 1880, von 
Oppenheim, Vom A/ittelmeer turn Persischcn 
Golf, Berlin 1899, Verney et Dambmann, I^es 
Puissances etrangeres dans le Levant , en Syru 
et en Palestine , Pans 1900 For the biblio- 
graphy, especially from the xviRh century, 
P. Masson, Elements d'une bibliographic fra?i - 
l aise de la Syne in Congres fi an fats de la Syt le , 
Paris 1919 (H Lammens) 

SHAMAN (p), an idolater The word 
belongs to the poetical language, and is at present 
obsolete. In Asadl’s Lughat al-Furs (ed. Horn, 
p. 104), it is explained, ^btitpai ast'\ while quoting 
the following verse of Rudakl 

^butparasti girifta im hama , 

in djahan cun but ast u ma shaman im" 

[„We have all adopted idolatry; this world is 
like the idol, and we are idolater(s)”, or ^because 
this world is the idol, etc ”]. 

The same explanation is given in the L'arhang-i 
Shu c iiri (11., fol 132 verso) where besides the 
verse just mentioned (here reproduced in a some- 
what altered, seemingly corrupt, form), quotations 
are given from San 5 °I, Shams-i Fakhri, and Amir 
MuhzzI, by Shams-i Fakhri ( Lexicon Perstcum , ed 
Salemann, p 105); by c Abd al-Kadir of Baghdad 
( Lexicon Shahnamianum , ed. Salemann, p. 143). 
The last named author cites Shahnama , 1074, 
155 (Vullers), with which verse may be compared 
MmuCihri, Diwan (ed. Kazimirski), 11. 2 sq , and 
Kazimirski’s note, p, 320, where two passages 
from Sanaa’s poetry are cited, one of which is 
also given m Shu c UrI. 

In all these passages, shaman signifies nothing 
but ^idolater”, and a term, expressing the idea 
„idoP’ ( janam , but , wathari) always occurs in the 
verse also. Shu c uri, l. c ., besides the signification 
^idolater” gives that of „idol w (but) too. It is, 
however, not probable, that these two ideas would 
be expressed by the same word; moreover, an 
instance for this signification : „idoP’ seems to be 


wanting. This second explanation, then, may be 
due to a mistake. 

Respecting the etymology of the word, the de- 
rivation from Sanskrit t/amana , a Buddhist monk, 
seems to be very piobable. Woids, denoting a 
religious person of some foreign sect, aftei pas- 
sing into Persian, more than once acquued a less 
definite sense, for instance the woid nighudid , 
which, while originally denoting the „auditoi” ot 
the Mamchees, in Persian poetry signifies simply 
„an infidel”. As to the medium, through which 
the term shaman has been derived, we must look 
to the East-Irfiman countnes, where Buddhism 
once flourished In Sakian as well as m Soghdian 
we find resp. the forms ssaman(a ) and sltmn (to 
be pronounced diaman ? ), reflecting the Indian 
q ramatia . Most likely, then, the woid enteied the 
Persian from the Soghdian 'lhe question, whether 
the East-Middle-Ir 5 nian word come directly fiom 
the Sanskrit 01 from some popular dialect, is of 
minor importance The Pali foim c amano does not 
come into consideration, as the East-Iranian Bud- 
dhism belonged to the Northern form of that re- 
ligion, besides, the initial s of the Pali word 
could scarcely have been represented by Soghdian 
sh or Sakian ss. A derivation direct from the 
Sanskrit seems probable for the Soghdian woid 
(comp R. Gauthiot, Fssai de gramman e so«h- 
dtenne , 1914 — 1923, 1 , § 177), and for the Sakian 
one also, foi in all Piakrits, except MagadhI and 
one minor dialect, Skt. q becomes s. M01 cover, a 
woid like qramana would rather be taken from 
the scriptural language of the religion, m this 
case Sanskrit. 

A second question refers to the relation between 
the Persian word and the modern European teim 
Eng shaman , German Schamane , Russian shaman , 
etc , which designs the soicerer-priest of the 
North-Asiatic and some North-Amencan peoples 
First, we must state, that the Persian shaman 
has no connection with any priestly function, but 
simply signifies an idolater Kazimnski, who, in 
his edition of Minucihrl’s poems, translates the 
word by „bonze” seems to be led to this inter- 
pretation by his supposition, that the Persian 
shaman and the Siberian shaman were originally 
the same, cf. his note p 320. Now, the Euio- 
pean word occurs, so far I can sec, for the first 
time in Brand’s relation of Eberhard Isbrand’s 
embassy to China, by order of the Russian govern- 
ment, in the years 1693 — 1695. The passage runs 
in the original (A. Brand, Beschi eibttng dcr Chi - 
nesischen Reise , welche . . a° 94 und 95 . . 

vernchtet worden , Hamburg 1698, p. 80) „wo 
funf oder sechs Tungusen bey einander wohnen .. 
halten sie einen Schaman, welche auf ihre Ait 
emen Pfaffen oder Zauberer bedeutet” The Euro- 
pean term, therefore, originally designates the 
sorcerer of the Tunguses And, indeed, only the 
Tungusian dialects (as well those of Siberia as 
the Mandju) call the sorcerer sarnan (cf. M. 
A Castr6n, Grundzuge einei Tungustschen Sprach- 
lehre , St. Petersburg 1856, p 7, 91; A. Rudnew, 
Nowyja dannyja po invoj Mandlurskoj reci # sa- 
manstwu , St. Petersburg 1912, p. 9). It is not 
quite certain, if this word laman is originally 
Tungus ; W. Schott (Abh. Pi. Ah. IV., 1842, 
p. 462) is inclined, though hesitatingly, to derive 
it from a Tungus root; a different etymology, but 
also from the same language, is proposed by C. de 
Harlez ( La 1 eltgton nationalc des Tartai es Orientaux , 
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Brussels 1887, p. 28 sq.). On the othei hand, 
however, it is difficult to assume an Indian (or 
Iranian) origin foi the Tungus word, as the 
other North-Asiatic idioms designate the sor- 
cerer in a diffeient manner. If Buddhist influence 
had been at work here, the term might have 
spiead ovei a wider area The denvation of the 
Tungus word from a Chinese one, which itself 
might be taken from the Indian (though representing 
lather Qdkya than ftamana ) seems also to be ex- 
cluded (cf Schott, p 463) The form Sc henna n 
m the German woik of 1698 piesents an irregular 
sch m stead of s, we may, however, be sure, 
that the tiavellei acquired the word through a 
Russian medium, and therefore the difficulty lies 
in the Russian r human, having *h instead of the 
Tung, de Harlez (op. cit , p. 28, n. 1), thinks 
that this fact may be due to Chinese influence 

The European „shaman” therefoie, seems to 
be independent of the Persian shaman , which 
latter has nothing to do with any definite branch 
of religion. _ (V. F Buchner) 

SHAMDlNAN *), known also undei the Kurdish 
name of Navv Cia (between mountains), kada of 
the sandjak of Hakkari, in the wilayet of Wan, 
is one of the least explored legions of 
Central Kurdistan. Its boundaries are — on 
the noith, the kada of Guiawar, on the south, 
Baradost and Baizan (mahall of Rawandlz), on 
the west, Oramar (nahiya of the sandjak of Guia- 
vvai), on the east, the Persian districts, depen- 
dencies of Urnnya Desht, Merguiawar and Ushnu 
Situated between 37 0 and 38° N. and 44 0 and 
45° E. (Gieenwich), Shamdinan is divided into 
three nahiya (i) Zcrzan with Nehrl, the ad- 
ministrative centre and seat of a KiPimmakam , 
(2) Humaru, with the seat of a mudlr at Benbo 
or Surums, (3) Gundl Hcukl (Heiki), mudir at 
Bitkar. Guild! is divided into three parts (a) Guirdlye 
Baro2a (against the sun), (b) Guirdiyc Nawpar 
(middle), (c) Guirdiye B?n Cia (under the mountain). 
The greater part of the population is Kuid with 
a small Christian (Nestorian) minority. In 1914 
there were about 13,000 Kurds and 2,000 Christians. 
'I he Kurd tribes of Shamdinan aie the Ileiki, 
Guudi and Shamdinan This last tribe is divided 
into Zeiza and Humaru Every tube recognizes 
the authonty of Us chief and all obey the power 
of the powerful family of Shaikhs of Nehil (Sadste 
Nchri) [see below]. There are in all 126 villages 
in Shamdinan. In view of the impoitance of Kurdish 
toponymy, it may be useful to give here the 
names of the principal groups viz NShiya HumSru 
Nchil, BenbO, Surunis, Bai, Deiman Sufl5, Melaiane 
Humaru, Begirdi, Awlian, Nahiya Zerzan Gare, 
Masiru, Ilelana, Nowshahr (Benarwe), Hezna, Seraru, 
Ribunis; Nahiya Guirdi G. Bavoia, Nehawa, Isian, 
Berlih, G Nawpar Biskan, Zet, Mawan, G Bln 
Cia. Stine, Shepatane GuirdiSn, Besusin, Zewia 
Rezi, BegGr, Sherwenan, Keled; Nahiya Ilerkl. 
Bitkai, Nefsl Herkl (which includes three villages 
under the common name of Shiwa Herkl: Gunde 
/hen, Kerespam, ZizSm), BedSw, Stum, Dfri, 
Begalte, Sate. 

A few observations aie suggested by the above 
names. On the subject of the name of Nehrl a 
suggestion has been made (Minorsky, Zap. Vost 


1) The editors have not attenyited to bring the Kurd 
names in this aiticle into uniformity with the tianscnption 
adopted for the Encyclopaedia. 


Otd , xxiv., 1917, p. 157) connecting it with that 
of Naim. This name, accordmg to him, may have 
been brought heie at a later date by the Christians 
Delattre (Lsqutsse de geographic assynenne , in La 
Revue des Questions Scientifiques , July, 1883) ex- 
pounds at length the controversy on the subject 
of the site of Nain, “which matter is of capital 
importance in the study of Assyrian geography.” 
He is against the application of the names of 
Upper Sea of Nain and Lower Sea of Nairi to 
the Lakes of Wan and of Urmiya respectively. 
Note, however, his remark that the name in ques- 
tion is rendered Nain, Nahn or Nahiri, according 
to the different ways of writing it. He also says 
“What must above all be noted is that Samsiraman 
locates the country of Nam to the east of the 
Gieat Zab, on the frontiers of Media.” On the 
other hand, according to Thureau-Dangm (Une 
) elation de la 8 eme campa^ne de Sargon , Paris, 
1912), there is every sign that Nahn or Hubushkia 
is the valley of the Bohtan-Su. It is that part of 
the ancient region of Nairi which remained inde- 
pendent of the kings of Uiartu (op. cit ., p. x., xi ) 
Accoidmg to the same authority, “the Guiawar 
piobably foims the centie of the country of Musasir. 
This localisation is confiimed by the itinerary of 
the thirty-first campaign of Salmanasar. . . Up to this 
time the site of the country of Musasir was placed 
further south, in the district of the steles of 
Kclichm and of Topzawa . . ” If this is so, Shamdinan 
must have foimerly formed part of the country 
of Musasir Mention should also be made of the 
opinion of Th Reinach (Un peuple oubhe les 
Matienes , in Revue des Etudes grecques , vn , 1894) 
u the territory of the Matienes of Heiodotus cor- 
responded m the mam to the greater part of the 
present Turkish wilayets of Ilakkian and of 
Mosul it is, in a word, the Turkish Kurdistan 
of to-day ” Besides Nehrl, othei names seem to 
suggest certain links with this ancient epoch We 
refer particularly to Bitkar (cf. Bit - Ka - 11, 
page 222, M. Streck, Glossen zu O. A. Toff teen's 
Geogi aphical List to R. F. Ha? per' s Assyrian and 
Babylonian Let lets, vols l — VIII m Ante ?. J of 
Sem Lang, and Liter ., vol. xxii , No. 3, 1906) and 
some names in -is (Surunis, Ribums) 01 - ang (village 
of nahiya Humaru, the mountain Baski Gazing, 
between Ilelana et Kstuna Yukhari) Dr. W. Belck 
(Beit > age zur alten Geographic und Gesihuhte 
Vorde? listens, Leipzig 1901, 1. 46 — 47) points to 
the importance of such names, saying “I have 
discovered a whole senes of ancient Chaldaean 
names among those ending in -is or isch". It is 
well to point out, however, in regard to the name 
Shepatan, that it might perhaps be connected with 
Sciabatan mentioned by Assemam (Salrnasa . . 
sub Abdjcsu Patriarcha A?mo 15J4 subjeclas cc- 
clesias habebat Sciabatam . ) May there be 

some connection between Gulnica (Assemani, Bibl. 
Or, m, p. 1.) and Gulang, mentioned above 5 
As regards Kurdish orography of Shamdinan 
the following names are worth mentioning She- 
hldan (Kur Shehldan), on the frontier of Desht; 
Seri GSwlekan, above Nehil ; Kuii Mizgewtan, 
above Awliyan (Kui means a separate summit), 
CiSye Keleshine, above Geleshim; Mave Helfina, 
at HelSna; Seri Sal5i5n at SalSrftn; Ciaye Re§b 
(ou Resh Ruiyan), at Benawuk; Car Cel, nahiya 
Herki ; Taste, at Bedaw ; Gerasur, at Ardwel, 
Ci5ye Huiuli, between the nahiya of Guirdi and 
Heiki; Mengure, nahiya Guirdi Baro£a; Seri Sulu, 
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near Besusin and Begor, Dola Mehendi, Geweiuk, 
Gilhebai and tiaye Spi Rezi — on the frontier 
of Guiawar. 

The principal passes leading into Merguiawar 
are: (i) the pass of Keleshin, very difficult, which 
must not be confused with the pass of the same 
name to the south of Ushnu, famous on account 
of the celebrated stele which was found there, 
(2) the much easier pass, rendered passable even by 
vehicular tiaffic duung the war, which is known 
by three names Zimya Sonk, Ziniya Pirgoule, 
Beid Hishtir. Mention must be made also of the 
pass of Guirve TabutSn between Katuna Yukhari 
(nahiya Zerzan) and Djerma (Desht). Finally the 
road from Nehrl to Mosul (telegraph line) passes 
by Beguirdi (ancient bridge) Ruwan (pass Ziniya 
Ben) and Shepatan. The principal water-course is 
given by the Turks the name Shamdinan Su, but 
amongst the Kurds it is known by the name Rubitn 
Beguirdi in its higher regions, and RubSn Shin 
m its lower regions. It is a tributary of the Great 
Zab into which it flows at the spot called Tengui 
Bflinda, in the neighbouihood of the village of 
Sunya, in the district of c Am5diya Its source is 
near the pass of Ziniya Sonk Its principal tribu- 
taries aie on the right — Humaru (upper course 
called Dura), Nagaiian, Herki, Rubari Shin (or 
Oramar Su), Awi Marik, on the left — Sher- 
wenSn (Hunudel), Maw'an, Begizhne 

Holy places. Amongst the places which are 
venerated by the Kurds mention must be made of 
the numerous places of sepulture. There is the 
cemetery of Cel Shehidan on the mountain of the 
same name, where it is popularly believed that the 
remains of the companions of the Prophet are 
buried. At Melaiane Humaru there is the tomb 
of Molla Hadjdji, the founder of the family of 
the Sheikhs of Nehri. At Nehri itself, there are 
the tombs of the saiyid Abdullah, the disciple 
of Mawlana Kl)5lid, the propagator of the Nakgh- 
bandiya doctrine, of the saiyid Ta and of the 
sheikh Salih. These three tombs are found m a 
family vault called Makbare Shutukha m the north- 
ern part of the village Other tombs venerated are 
those of Pir RasJbidan at Ras]jid5n, Pir Abu Bakr 
at Gawlekan, Pir WesSn, at Basiyan. The gift of 
telepathy is attnbuted to the latter two saints 
Having married one another’s sisters, they were 
able to communicate with one another at a great 
distance The tomb of Shaikh Farakh or Farkho 
at Nehawa possesses a special virtue in gaining 
the acceptance of prayers that are offered there 
There is also an ancient tomb which is not attri- 
buted to any one person, but bears the name of 
71m kesk (green lance) He who is buried here, 
the Kurds say, is continuing in the other world 
with this lance the fight against the infidels In 
the village of BelutiSn there is a tomb called 
markade Sheikh Behai This sheikh, at the invi- 
tation of the angels who appeared to him, is 
said to have been transported from Guiawar, where 
he lived, to BelutiSn, on a praying carpet, in order 
to build a mosque there. There is still shown on 
a stone of the gate of this mosque the imprint of 
the sheikh’s foot. In order to correct the work 
of the masons he pushed with his foot and set 
in line the layer of stones, although other stones 
had already been placed above it Under a cupola, 
at the side of his master, is interred the Sheikh’s 
favourite cat. He always sent him with his little 
caravan to superintend the muleteers. 


Besides the tombs there are other ziyUrct gah , 
in the veneration of which we see signs of the 
ancient cult of the spirits of the mountains. Thus 
on the mountain of Sen Sate the place called 
Marum is veneiated without distinction by Muslims 
and Christians. This sanctuary is always guaided 
by a Chnstian of the village of S5tc, who is 
exempt from taxes and treated with esteem by the 
Kurds. We must remember m this connection, 
with B Dickson, that on this mountain there are 
’’the remains of Urartic construction.” On the 
other hand, the summits of Kun Mizgewtan at 
AwliySn and of Ciaye Resh at Benawuk (a place 
called Mela Sharant) aie also considered holy 
places. 

The ruins which have associations of a more 
or less histoncal nature, ought next to be men- 
tioned. Near the road between Benarwe and Nehri, 
on the hill of Kemi Tuwan, is the Kal c a Guzel 
Ahmed Its site is very spacious and the remains 
of a fountain, to which the water was lead from 
Dera Resh are found. Guzel Ahmed is said to 
have risen in revolt against the Persians, the 
masters of Shamdinan at this period, to have been 
besieged in this fortiess and to have perished with 
all the gainson after having thrown the women 
from the walls, feminine ornaments have frequently 
been disco veied at the foot of the hill. 

It is difficult to pronounce wuth certainty re- 
garding the exact period of Persian domination in 
these districts Did Shamdinan share the destinies 
of the district of Mosul or on the other hand did 
it go rather with the district of Hakkari* In regard 
to this question, no direct evidence is given in 
history, but it is just this vague frontier zone 
whose possession was in dispute between Turkey 
and Persia Under the Safawids Shamdinan belonged 
to Persia. It passed to the Turks after the 
victory of Sultan Selim, but returned to Persia 
under Nadir, etc All these frontier districts, Sham- 
dinSn as well as Merguiawai, Terguiawai, BarSdost- 
SomSi, Ushnu and Lahidjan, weie known at first 
among the Turks by the name of Mutanazawn 
fihi , then by that of Nawahiye Sharklye The 
final delimitation, with Anglo-Russian assistance, 
took place exactly on the eve of the outbreak of 
the war It must be added that in all this distnct 
on this side of the Giand Zab, Persian is the 
language employed by the Kurds 

At Shiwa Herki, on an isolated rock, the rums 
called Kishki-Kelati should be noted ( ktshk = 
little mountain in the Herki dialect) This fortiess 
is attributed to a certain Mfr Da 3 ud and it is 
believed that it was razed to the ground at the 
Arab conquest We read in the Sheref-Ndme 
(1, 177), u . . . A great river passes under the 
bridge of stone in front of the Chateau of the 
Emir Dawnd.” The reference here is to a castle 
in the neighbourhood of Guiawar, while the one 
which concerns us, is m the middle of Shamdinan. 
Moreover, the name Da^ud is very frequently 
applied to the remains of the past m this part 
of Asia (Cf for example the grotto Dukani Da 3 ud 
near Sari Pul [q. v.] , cf. G. Hiising, Der Zagtos 
und seme Volker m Der Alte Orient , 111., iv., 
Leipzig 1908). 

In the district round the village of Beg3lta on 
the peak of BegSlta (Kela BegSlta) are the ruins 
called Kelata Timur Leng, very difficult of access. 
It is known that the Mongol warriors overran 
Central Kuidistan in many directions (cf Hammer, 
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Geschichte der Ilchatte). According to a tradition, 1 
which is quoted by G. Soane (To Mesopotamia 
and Kurdistan in Disguise ), after the conquest 
of DiySrbakr by Tlmilr, an Emir Kara Usm5n is 
said to have been nominated governor of HakkSri 
and to have married a Kurd lady of noble birth, 
which marriage contributed to the rise of the family 
of IlakkSn. Now the family of Hakkari, as is 
shown below, seems to have been very intimately 
connected with the history of the governors of 
Shamdinan. Moreover, a historical example of these 
conjugal alliances between the Mongols and the 
Kurds is known, namely that of Nas Khatun (cf. 
Hammer, op ci /., ii. 289) “Nas Chatun was the 
daughter of the lord of Kurdistan, which Coban’s 
father, Melik, son of Turan Behadn, conquered in 
the time of Hulagu and took the lady Nas prisoner ’* 
Emir Coban is said to have seized certain lands 
at Kazwin, Sharkan and Hamadan under the pre- 
text that they formerly belonged to Nas Khatun. 
In a valley of the same peak of Begalta, at a 
place called Tuya Den, the remains of an impor- 
tant construction are to be seen On the othei 
side of the peak Kela Begalta, at the village of 
BasiySn, are found the remains of an aqueduct 
which ate connected with the ruins of Tuya Deri 
Names formed with de? /, dera (chuich — the 
Syriac dair(a ), convent, cf also the Armenian 
village of Deir neai Bash Kal c a with the convent 
of St. Bartholomew), such as Deia Baniye, Dera 
Barozha, Dera Resh, etc, indicate a ceitain con- 
nection with Christian tradition The history of 
the Nestonan church in fact shows us that from 
the fifth century Chustiamty was more prevalent 
in these districts than it is at present Theie are 
grounds foi surmising that Shamdinan formed part 
of the ecclesiastical province of Iladyab (Adiabene) 
“The Syrians understood by this name the district 
sti etching between the Great and the Little Zab” 
(cf J B Chabot, Synodicon Onentale ou 1 ectteil 
de Synoda ncstotiens, Pans 1902, p. 673, 617). 
F. N Hca7ell (Kurds and Christians , London 
1911, p 64) thinks one can say of ShamdinSn 
“ The ancient name of this region was Rustaka 
(that is to say black mountains), which described 
in a picturesque fashion the beautiful mountains 
covered with dark foiests”. This statement seems 
difficult to lecpncile with what one knows about 
the name of Rustaka from other sources Rustak, 
town in Ears (Baibier de Meynard, Uictionn Geo^i 
de la Perse ) , and m the She? ef-Name (1 226) 
“The name of Restak, read Rustak, is given to 
the towns of Mawerannehr . . . the name is also 
given to the small towns of Khuzistan” Whatever 
may be the actual location of modern Shamdinan 
in the framework of the ancient Nestorian admi- 
nistration of this country, befoie the last fathad 
passed over it, the principal church was situated 
at Dera Resh, the residence of the Metropolitan 
Nestorian, Mar Hananisho c The right of sanctuary 
which was attached to this spot was respected by 
the Kurds. They had also churches at ShepStane 
Zerzan and Guirdl, Betiwu, Dera Baniye, Sate and 
ZerTn. Christian tradition supports the view that 
the Kasr at KfitQna was built on the ruins of a 
very ancient church. Mention must be made finally 
of certain ruins, which are not named, but which 
are very extensive, between the villages of Heran 
and Nani (nShiya Guirdl) and that on the hill 
between Begor and SherwinSri there are also ruins, 
which are not named. 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, IV. 


Genealogy. The Kurd tradition traces the 
origin of the name of Shamdlngn to that of Shaikh 
Shams al-Dln, the founder of the very noble and 
ancient local line of Bekz&de ‘AbbSsI. It is said 
to have belonged to an Arab tribe (the Kurds 
usually show a marked preference for Arab pedi- 
grees) between Mosul and Baghdad Defeated by 
Shammar [q. v.], he is said to have taken shelter 
in the mountains of Shamdinan, where his first 
residence was at Stuni, in the nShiya of Herki. 
His son, c Izz al-Dln, extended his power over the 
districts of Mergiawar, Tergiawar, Guirdi, Barftdost, 
DuskSm, Oramdr and Rekan. Six or seven gene- 
rations of this family resided at Stuni, which was 
at last abandoned for BitkSr m the time of Mir 
Zain al-Dln whose name a mosque at Nehn bears. 
After three or four generations the capital, in the 
reign of Mir Zain al-Dln, was transferred from 
Bitkar to Harunan in the nahiya of HumarO. The 
remains of the foitress which he erected at that 
spot are visible to the present time One of his 
sons, c Imad al-Dln, left his fathei after a quarrel 
and migrated to the district of Urmiya, where the 
beglerbegui Afshar gave him Berde Sur and Ter- 
giawar as a fief From him sprang the family of 
the Bekzade of Desht The second son, who suc- 
ceeded his father, was the first to take the name 
of Mir of Shamdinan For two or three generations 
the Mlrs remained at Harunan and thereafter they 
established themselves at Nehn, where they exer- 
cised their power until the time of the Shaikh 
c Ubaid Allah (1870 — 1883), who imposed his rule 
not only on Shamdinan, but on many other Kurd 
districts, even in Persia. 

The Kurd oral tradition, which has only re- 
cently been written down, offers only rathei un- 
cel tain chronological data Only one reference to 
Berde Sur is said to be known It is given in 
Minorsky (Matenall po izucemu Vostoka , puhl 
seer, du Mnnst des Aff htr , St. Petersburg 1915, 
p 473), who in speaking of the Bekzade of Desht 
points out that at fiist this region was governed 
by a bianch of the Mirs Hasan waihi The line of 
the latter having for a long time been extinct at 
Terguiawar, their place was taken by the Bekzade 
of Desht, who trace their origin to the three 
c Abbasid brothers of Bohtan Rashid Beg, who 
died at I^jularnerk, Mas 5 Beg, who died at Sham- 
dinan , and Kalandar Beg at Berde Sur. The 
fortress which was erected there in 970 (1562) 
is still visible These indications allow us perhaps 
to assign to the reign of the Shah ‘Abbas the 
penod at which the sepaiation into two lines of the 
c Abbasi Begzade took place, for it was not till 
then that the Afshars who accepted c Imad al-Dln, 
established themselves fiimly at Urmiya and began 
to exercise authority over the neighbouring Kuids 

On the other hand, v. Hammer (op cit 1 55) 
speaks of the presence at the Kurultai of Gujuk 
(August 1246) of “the two rulers of Kurdistan, 
Shemseddin and Schihabeddin”, while according 
to one story (She? ef-Name^ 11/1 67), “the Hakkery 
princes, who are Descended from Chemsuddtn , are 
called Chemmo” (a regular Kurd etymology; cf. 
c lzz al-Dln = Izo, etc ). A confirmation of this is 
offered by G. B. Margaioh (Diztonarto Geografiio 
storito del ’ Impero Ottamano , Milan, 1829), who 
is relying probably on the authority of Pfere Gar- 
zoni, “the father of Kurdology”. (He refers to his 
name m the second volume under the name Kur- 
gestan, .... “secondo GarzonF* . . .). Margaroli says 

20 
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on the subject of the Djulftmerk (n. 3) u . . . Its inha- 
bitants call themselves Sciambo , according to otheis 
they have still the name of Hakiari, which is 
perhaps that of the principal family reigning in 
that place”. Djulamerk on the Grand Zab is not 
far from Shamdinan. These concordances — Shams 
al-Din, ShamdinSn, Shembo, Sciambo, Hakkari — 
seem to establish a certain connection between 
Shams al-Dln and the powerful tribe of Hakkari, 
w’hich is well-known m Kurd annals It should 
be recalled that, if on the one hand a Kurd 
(Hakkari ? ) prince Shams al-Din, was present at 
the Kuiultai of Gujuk along with other Mongol 
vassals, on the other hand at a later date in 1286, 
under Arghun (cf. Hammer, op at.^ 1 314), a 

revolt of Hakkari took place, w after which 16,000 
horsemen, commanded by the Amir Masuk Kuschd- 
schi and the Djalair Nurinaga, weie sent against 
the Hakari Kurds and their rising put down” 
This rather scanty documentary evidence does not 
permit any definite conclusion to be made, and 
we are content to note the references. 

The Power of the c Abbasi Begzade, which we 
have seen to have been very great, had to bow 
before the family of Nehrl Sadate 1 he genealogy 
of this family traces its origin to the person of 

the Shaikh c Abd al-Kadir Gilani (or Djili, cf. R. 
A. Nicholson, Studies in Islatntc Mysticism , Cam- 
bridge, 1921, p 81, N° 1, contrary to the belief 
of Nicholson, we are here concerned with the 
locality called Gilan m southern Kurdistan and 
not with the province to the south of the Caspian) 
One of the sons of this piomoter of the Kadniya 
doctrine, Shaikh c Abd al- c Aziz, is said to have 
established himself at Akra (to the north of Mosul), 
where his tomb is still venerated Ills son, Shaikh 
Abu Bakr, proceeded to establish himself in the 
district of Herki at the village of Stuni, which had 
been the capital of Shams al-Din Of the descendants 
of the Shaikh Abu Bakr, Shaikh Haidar and three 
or four generations resided at Stuni, then aftei waids 
m the time of Molla Hadjdji they moved, some 
to Melaian, some to Demane Sufla in the Humaru, 
until the time of Molla Salih Of the two sons of 
this latter, Saiyid c Abd Allah and Saiyid Ahmad, the 
first was the disciple and successor of Mawlana 
Khalid. After having studied Nakshbandiya doc- 
trine under him, he chose Nehri as his domicile 
which became from that time the residence of this 
family. At first it was content with purely spin- I 
tual influence, but in time it seized upon temporal 
authority also, which reached its apogee under 
Shaikh c Ubaid Allah The ambitions of this great 
Kurd chief, who invaded the Adharbaid] 5 n about 
the year 1883 and who was overcome only by 
the joint efforts of Persia and of Turkey, are well- 
known (cf S. E. Wilson, Persian Life and Cus- 
toms , 1895. See also in the English Blue-Book , 
Correspondence respecting the Kurdish Invasion 
of Persia, Turkey, 1881, N°. 5 )* Saiyid T5 II and 
Shaikh c Abd Allah II, grandsons of the Shaikh 
TJbaid Allah, are the present repiesentatives of 
this family 

Besides these two principal families which dis- 
puted for primacy in the ShamdinSn, we may 
mention amongst the lords of less importance the 
AghawSte Zerzan. This tribe is divided into two 

hranrlvK nn#» at TTcVinu in arwi tiiA nlVi*»r 


I gard to Guirdi, the family of the Mirs divided 1 
time into two branches, Zerln Begzade and B? 
Ci 5 BegzSde. For about a century, power belonge 
to the former. At Guirdi as at Zerzfin besides th 
Mirs, there were paghmirs. The Taifei pashmii 
family of Zerzan is extinct, that of GuudI, know 
as Ku£e Began, has pretentions to a more ancien 
nobility than that of the Mirs. In the Guirdi Ba 
roia, the Mir Leghken family is well known. Lastl 
amongst the Herki, the most ancient family 1 
that of Mala Shabe Agha at Shiwa Herki It n< 
longer possessed influence nor wealth, but th 
prestige which it had formerly won, still remains 
in all the assemblies of the Herki Kurds the firs 
place is reserved for it. The Herki tribe has man 1 
branches. The settled part, Herki Benedji (1,001 
hearths), constitutes the population of the distnc 
of this name in Shamdinan ; the nomad part (6,00< 
tents) passes the winter between Rawandiz an< 
Eibil (Hawler in Kurd), the Sidan and Serhat 
and at Akra, the Mindan and m the summer a 
Terguiawai and Merguiawar in Persia. Tne com 
mon ancestor of the Agfias of Herki w r as a certan 
Abu Bakr, a dangeious rival of Zam al-Din, Mi 
of Shamdinan, who ended by getting rid of him 
Abu Bakr had four sons Mendo, Sido, Serha 
and Mam Shaikh, from which are deuved the name 
of the nomad Herki clans Jaba in his Ketuei 
wrongly places a part of the tribe of Herki 11 
Kirmanshah [q v ] 

Amongst clerical families the following enjoy 1 
certain renown in the Zerza, Shaikh Djamal, a 
Suri, in the Guirdi, the family of Shaikh f Isa 
that of Molla Nabi of Kelit and that of Shaikl 
l aiakh at Nchawa It should be mentioned tha 
the evil spiuts, djttm , recognize the authority o 
the families of Shaikh Djamal, of Molla Nabi an< 
of Shaikh Babfk Plrani (in the c ashiret of Shirwani 
which adjoins Shamdinan). 

B 1 b li o gi a p hy. As has been indicated a 
the beginning of this article, Shamdinan is . 
Kurd country very little studied Apart fron 
certain vague references in the books of th< 
American missionaries of the Presbytenan mis 
sion of Urmiya, eg Dr A Grant, Ten Los 
Tubes , New York, 1841, theie is a comparati 
vely full descnption only in the works of B 
Dickson, Journeys in Kui distati in the Jour na 
of the Royal Geographical Sottely , 1910. On< 
can consult also W A. Wigram and Edga 
T. A Wigram, The Cradle of Mankind ( Lif 
in E '. Kurdistan ), London, 1914, ch vui.j V 
Cuinet, La Turqute d'Asie , Pans 1891, 11 
717 sqq 

The author of the present article is believec 
to be the first to publish details of the geograph} 
and history of Shamdinan, which he has beer 
able to bring together during his sojourn a 
Urmiya and his expeditions to Kurdistan Cf 
also his publications, B Nikitine and E. B. Soane 
The Tale of Suto and Tato Kurdish text wit) 
translation and notes in Bull of the School oj 
Oriental Studies , 111 1 and Les Kurdes et U 
Chnstiannme in R H R , 1922, Les Kurde 
racontes par eux-memes in As. Er. B , No 231 
May 1925; Vue d' ensemble mr le theatre de h 
grande guerre dans le N . O. de la Perse , ibid. 
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Russian rule (cf above, i., p. 890). Like his 
predecessors he belonged to the people of the 
Avars. Born in the last years of the xvm^i century 
m the village of Gimri where the family estate 
was, he distinguished himself for the first time in 
1830 in the unsuccessful attack on the fortress 
of KhunzSk. After the murder of his predecessor 
Hamza Beg (1834), he was chosen by the rebels 
as their leader. In 1837 he was defeated and 
forced to surrender, he was able to regain his 
power next year and extend his rule over a great 
part of Daghestan and over the land of the 
Ce£entzen west of it. His institutions ( nizarn ) were 
based on the religious law (shart c a) so that his 
rule was later known in Daghestan as the “period 
of the Shan c a , \ His territory was divided into 
32 districts, with a ncftb at the head of each and 
a mufti for judicial matters under whom weie 
four kadis appointed by him. Shamil’s aimed force 
amounted to 60,000 men The mountains of Da- 
ghestan and the still less accessible forests of the 
Cecentzen formed the bulwark of his rule, in it 
was the fortress of Wedeno, Shamil’s residence 
from 1845 1*11 the Russian conquest (April 1/13, 1859). 

After several unsuccessful attempts to put down 
the rising by the superiority of military force, 
there began in 1845 a slow penetiation of the 
mountains and clearings of the forests. Shamil’s 
attempts, especially duung the Crimean War, to 
get help from the Turks were unavailing Aftei 
the fall of Wedeno the struggle was decided 
Shamil was forced to surrendei in bis last moun- 
tain fastness Gumb on Aug 25 (Sept 6) 1859 
After being received by the Tsar Alexander II 
m St. Petersburg, the town of Kaluga was allotted 
to him and his immediate lelations as a residence 
There by his own lequest he and his sons in 
1866, took the oath of allegiance to the Tsar 
In Feb 1869 he was allowed to go to Mecca, 
he died in Medina in March in 1871 Before his 
death his oldest son Ghazi Muhammad (local pro- 
nounciation m Russian tiansliteration = Kazf Ma- 
goma) received permission to visit his sick fathei ; 
later he entered the Turkish service and took 
part in the wai of 1877 and in the efforts to stir 
up the people of Daghestan He died in Mecca 
in 1903. Shamil’s second son, Muhammad Shaf I c , 
entered Russian service and ultimately settled m 
Kazan with the rank of Major-General 

Bibliography . A survey of the numerous 
Russian wi iters about Shamil is given by M 
Miansarow. Bibliographia Caucasica et Ti'ans- 
caucastca , St. Petersburg 1874 — 1876, 1, p. 
798 sqq , N° 4781—4840. Notes on this by E 
Kozubskiy, Pamyatnaya Kmlka Dagcstanskoi 
oblasti , 1898 and especially Dagi^tanskiy Sbor- 
mk , 1904, 11., p. 209, 213—243. — Mliza 
Hasan Efendi, A{hai-t, Daghistan (cf. above, 
1. 928), p 194 sq ., 202 sqq A work on ShStnnl 
and his imprisonment was written in Aiabic by 
his nephew c Abd al-Rahm&n in Kaluga. 1 he 
MS. is now in the Asiatic Museum in Leningrad. 
A Russian translation by A. Runowskiy ap- 
peared in Tifiis in 1862 (first in the newspaper 
Kawkaz , N°. 72 — 76). Cf. also E Weidenbaum, 
PutcvodUcP po Kawkazu , Tifiis 1888, p. 164-200 

(W. Barthold) 

al-SHAMMAKHI, Amj ’l- c AbbXs Ahmad b 
AbU c UthmXn Sa c Id u. c Abd al-WXhid, a learned 
jurisconsult and Abadi biographer, died 
in Qiumads 928 (= Maich 29 — April 28 — May 26, 


I 1522) in one of the villages of the oasis of the 
Ifren of the Djabal Nafusa, m Tnpolitania. Among 
his pupils was Abn YahyS ZakarlyS 3 b Ibrahim 
al-Haww§rL 

He was the author of the following works* 

1. A commentary on the c Aklda , a short treatise on 
theology by Abu Hafs Omar b. Djami* al-Nafusi; 

2. A commentary on his synopsis of the K. al- c adl 
wa ’ l-insaf on the sources of law by Abu Ya c kub 
Yusuf b Ibrahim al-Sadratl; 3. K al-styar , a 
biographical collection, spiced with anecdotes and 
a few historical events, of the principal Abadi per- 
sonnages. A few extracts tiansl into French have 
been published by Masqueray in his Chrontque 
d'Abou Zakaria , Algiers 1879, P 3 2 5 W -W*} the 
Aiabic text was lithographed at Cairo m 1301. 

B 1 b 1 1 o g 7 a p h y Motylinski, Bibliographic 
du Mzab in Bull, de Coricspond afnc , 1885, 
1 , 11 p 47 — 70; do., Le Djebel Nefousa , Pans 
*899, p. 90, note I , al-Shamm 5 khi, K al-siyar , 
p. 562, Abu Ishak Ibrahim al-Yusuf Atfiyash 
al-Djazahrl , al-Di c aya tla sabil al-mtftninin , 
Cano 1342/1923, p 28, note 1 

(Moh Ben Cheneb) 

al-SHAMMA KH I. AbU Sakin c Amir b c AlT 
b c Amir b Isfaw, Abadi jurisconsult, died 
at a gieat age in 792 (= December 20, 1389 — 
December 8, 1390) in one of the villages of the 
Ifien of the Djabal Nafusa, in Tnpolitania 

After studying with Abu Musa c Isa b c Isa al- 
Shammakhl, he attached himself to Abu c Aziz b 
Ibrahim b Abu YahyS On the conclusion of his 
studies, he settled at Metiwcn where be devoted 
himself to teaching for thirteen years He then 
settled in the oasis of Ifren m 756 (= January 16 
>355— January 4, 1356) 

His pupils were - his son Abu c Imran Musa, 
his grandson Sulaunan, Abu ’l-Kasim b Ibrahim 
ai-Barradi, Abu Ya c kub Yusuf b Misbah, etc. 

He composed the following works i a Duran , 
which remained unfinished in four great volumes 
which has become the fundamental lawbook of 
the people of the Djabal Nafusa, 2. z Akida y a 
theological tieatise dedicated to Nuh b. H 3 znn, 
3 Ka$tda fi ’ l-azmina 

Bibliography al-Sh am makhi, A . a l-siyar , 
Cano 1301, p 559 , Motylinski, Bibliographic 
du Mzab in Bull dc Coriespond aft ic , 1885, 
1 , 11., p. 44. (Moh Bln Cheneb) 

SHAMMAR, (a) the plateau containing 
the parallel langes of Hjabal Adja 3 and 
Djabal SalmS, “the two mountains of TayY’ 
In extent it stretches southward from the Nafud 
to the Wadi ’ 1 -Rumma and includes Irnan, Misma, 
Hubran and Rumman which shelter Shammar 
tribesmen Politically the term is inconstant Thus, 
when the Amii of Hahl [q. v.] was at the height 
of his power Djawf and Riy 5 d were included to 
Shammar Inasmuch as the tube gave its name in 
the district, like its predecessois, the Tayb, it is 
best to confine the name to the Djabal where 
the tribe is paramount. The capital is cut off 
from the outside world by its mountain barriers, 
fair access only being possible from the direction 
of Taima by the Ri c al-Salf which pierces the 
mountain to the S. W of Ha’il and by a pass 
through the Djabal Salma. Between the ranges 
water is plentiful, but outside the fertile fringe 
wells are few. The climate is bracing and healthy 
and epidemics like those recorded by Doughty 
(i. 296) are doubtless of external ongin. In the 
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oases water is near the surface and cultivation 
correspondingly easy 

(£) The confederation of tribes in this 
region and in al-jQjazIra Local traditions 
as to the oiigm vary. It is claimed that the 
Shammar are of Northern stock m the lines of 
Rabl c a and Mudar. Wallin (J. R G S, xx. 331) 
reported that they differ considerably from Syrian 
Aiabs m racial characteristics and resemble in 
featuies the Yamanls, and that their tiadition is 
that they were the last to migiate fioin southern 
Arabia. The lultng clan, the Dja c far, is a sub-tribe 
of the c Abda of c Abida, descent from Kahtan, so 
that they may be Yamanls. They certainly hold 
that they displaced and in part absorbed the Tay 3 i 
I bn Duraid, Kitab al-Ishttkak y ed Wustenfeld, p. 
233, merely says that the Banu Shammar are mm 
Tay't. Doughty, it. 41, reports that Nadjdean opi- 
nion favours a mixed ancestry. There is no good 
clue as to the date of the Shammar irruption At 
the beginning of Islam the Tay^i were in the 
Shammar lands and probably their expropnation 
was gradual. Al-Kalkashandi mentions the Shammar 
merely as Arabs inhabiting the Tay 5 i mountains 
He does not connect them with any known stem 

Their hereditary foes are the c Anaza; Beduwin 
war has gone on for at least a century and a half 
About a hundred years ago, the c Anaza succeeded 
111 dividing the Shammar They foiced a large 
section of them to cross the Euphrates and oc- 
cupied the intervening di/a. By this time the two 
groups of Shammar are politically distinct, the 
Mesopotamian section following Ibn Djerba. Never- 
theless the blood tie is still honoured in that the 
pasture land of the Djabal is open to any of the 
Djerba Shammar The Shammar dir a extends al- 
most to Nadjaf, though the assaults of the c Anaza, 
the Dhafir and recently the Amir of Riyad tend 
to confine them to the NafQd 

The Djazlra Shammar are practically all nomads, 
their range being between Tigris and Euphrates 
They come as far south as Baghdad and Zubar 
A rendez-vous is Dair al-Zor and they move up 
the Khabur [q v.] towards Nisibm In the absence 
of an official estimate their numbers may be said 
to be 10,000. 

The Amir, who takes the name of his house 
and is known as lbn Rashid, is not only the 
paramount shaikh of the Shammar tribes he is 
also the ruler of the settled population m the 
line of oases between the ranges of Adja^ and 
Salma, and outlying settlements like Mustadjidda 
H 5 J il [q v.] and Paid (population about 1,000), 
Kafar, Akda, Mukak and Samira deserve mention 

The renowned Tamlm still foim a consideiable 
proportion of the settled population, though they 
incline to Ibn Sa c ud of Riyad The townspeople 
are regarded as superior to the Bedum brethren 
in courage and military skill They form the back- 
bone of the army: each man is compelled to fur- 
nish his own camel or horse, weapons, ammunition 
and equipment, and afterwatds a summons is sent 
to the nomads, who, though they turn out in great 
numbers, are merely regarded as auxiliaries. The 
great strength of the Shammar m the past has 
lam m their discipline and they may yet again 
assert their strength under a capable Amir. 

Wallin noted that apart from the Khatib and 
K&di, men with any knowledge of Arabic literature 
were extremely rare; and the former knew little 
but the Kur^Sn, the Hanball traditions and the 


specific tenets of the Wahhabi faith. The Shamm 
have been some of the most devoted champioi 
of Wahhabi doctrines and they have done much 
propagate it throughout western Arabia. Latter 
they have revolted against the excessive austen 
of the sect, and tobacco and silk are not tab( 
as in Nadjd Doubtless up-to-date information 
the effect of lbn Sard’s i£gime in Ha^il wou 
lead to a modification of some statements mat 
above 

I refrain deliberately from noticing the woi 
of William Gifford Palgrave, as Philby (11. 1 1 7- 
156) has shown that he was a liar. 

Bibliography'. K. Ritter, Erdkunde Vi 
As/en, Beilm 1846-1847, Vlll/i 333 sqq , $$tsqq 
G. A Wallin, in J R.G.S., 1851, xx. 294—34 
and 1854, xxiv. 115 — 307, C. Guaimani, 
Neged set tent/ mnaU Itxtierario de Get usalemti 
a Aneizeh ncl Cassim^ Jerusalem 1886; Lac 
Anne Bluut, A Ptlgi image to Nejd , 2 vob 
London 1881, C. M Doughty, Travels in Ar 
bia Dese/ta , 2 vols , Cambndge 1888, C Ilube 
Voyage dans TArabie Centrale , in Bulletin < 
la Soaete de Geogi aphte^ Series 7, vols. 5 — 
and Journal d'un voyage en Arabie , Pans 189 
E. Nolde, Retse nach Innerarabien , Brunswic 
1:895, J. Euting, Tagebuch etner Retse m Inne 
Aiabten , 1., Leiden 1896, H. S Philby, T 
Heart of A/a l >ta , 2 vols, London 1922, ar 
othei works cited. For the geography an 
record of exploration, D. G. Hogart 
The Penetration of Atabia , London 1905. 

(A. Guillaume) 
al-SHAMS (a ), the sun As in Grec 
astronomy, whose conception of the cosmos tl 
Arabs had taken over, they made the sun j. 
round the earth from east to west in atiue(tropi 
year The centre of the sun’s oibit (epicycle = 
falak al-tadvnr) did not coincide with the earth 
centre but was eccentuc to it {al-hhdri(iq al-marka 
to account for the inequality of the seasons whic 
had already been established by Hipparchus Tl 
sun itself wis a ball-shaped solid body sunk ml 
the so-called eccentric sphere of the sun {fait 
al-shams) in such a way that the ball of the sc 
nowhere protruded beyond the surface of tl 
sphere (A pictorial illustration of this idea is give 
in Rudloff rnd Hochheim, Die Astronomie d 
Gagmlnl , I cipzig 1893, p. 13) If we put tl 
radius of the sun’s orbit at 60/, then according 1 
Hipparchus the distance of its centre from the cent) 
of the earth = approximately 2 P 30' = -fa of th 
radius, according to al-Battanl = 2/ 4}', while th 
calculations of Muhammad b. Musa al-Kh w arizn 
result m an eccentricity, the magnitude of which hi 
been variously estimated from 2 P 10' to 2 P 21 
(cf H Suter, Die astronomischen Tafeln det Mu> 
b. Musa al-A'h w drtzmt , Copenhagen 1914, p. 45 
The tw'o directions at which one looks at the su 
from the two centres mentioned thus form a 
angle calculated by Hipparchus as = ± 2° 13' i 
a maximum (by al-Ma 5 mun’s astronomers at i° 59 
by BattSnf at i° 58') This magnitude is calle 
the equation {ta'dil a l- has fa wa ' l -m a? kaz 
In consequence of the eccentric sun’s orbit whic 
(in modern language) is simply the elliptic pat 
of the earth round the sun projected on th 
sphere of the heavens, there were two outstandin 
points for the motion of the sun; that at whic 
it is nearest the earth ( perigee , perigaeum , hadit 
bu c d akrab\ and that of its greatest distance froi 
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the earth ( apogee , apogaeum , aivctf, bu'd a Pad) 
It is one of al-Batt 3 nl’s most important contribu- 
tions to knowledge, that he discovered the turning 
movement of the apogee which we can now 
prove to be a necessary result of the disturbance of the 
eaith’s path by the attraction of the moon (three 
body problem). Al-Batt 5 nl found it amounted to 
21" m a year, according to the results of modem 
astronomy it is about 11" 50 (cf. e.g Isracl-Holtz- 
wart, Die Fletnente der theoi etischen Astronomie , 
1., Wiesbaden 1885, p. 17). This movement of 
the apogee has nothing to do with that which is 
produced by the precession of the equi- 
noxes and is added m the same direction to 
the foimer. While Hipparchus and Ptolemy esti- 
mated its annual amount at 36", al-Battani came 
much nearer with 54" — 55", while Naslr al-Din 
al-Tusi about 1260 calculated it at 51" which is 
practically coirect. Whether now the introduction 
of trepidation into this movement of preces- 
sion in the zodiacal circle, i.e. the assumption of 
an inequality in it in the form of a see-saw move- 
ment Qiaiakat al-ikbal wa W-tdbar) is due to lack 
of agreement in calculations or, as S Gunther 
thinks, was learned by the Arabs from the Hindus 
(cf. his Studien zm Geschichte da mathemat und 
phystkal . Gcographie , 11 , Halle 1877, P 7 8), need 
not be discussed here. It will be sufficient to refer 
to the work of Thabit b. Kuira (826 — 901) which 
was translated into Latin by Gerard of Ciemona 
with the title Ltber Thebtt de motu aecessioms et 
recessionis (cf. H Suter, Die Mathematiker u, Asiro- 
nomcn der Araba und tin e Weike t Leizip 1900, 
p 37) Both texts, Arabic and Latin, are in MSS 
in the Bibliothcque Nationale Delambre has in- 
vestigated the I atm MS He quotes it as Thebtt 
ben Choi ath de motu odavae spheiae and finds 
that Th abit introduces a second movable ecliptic, 
which rises and falls alternately above and below 
the fixed ecliptic The equinoctial points at the 
same time advance or retire as much as io° 45" 
(cf J B Delambre, Histone de V astronomie du 
inoycn age , Paris 1819, p 74) 

1 he divisions of tune are caused by tw o 
kinds of solai motion. The first is that which is 
completed within a tiopic yeai along the eccentric 
solar sphere, during which time the sun travel ses 
the twelve constellations of the zodiac (ecliptic = 
falak al-burufa) to return again to its stalling 
point (beginning of spung = nuktat al-d tidal) The 
duiation of the tropic year was calculated by al-Bat- 
tani at 365^ 5 a 46' 24" (actually it is 365^ 5 A 48' 
47"), 1 e. much more accurately than by Ptolemy who 
puts it as 365^ 55' 12" Secondly, the sun as a 

result of the revolution of the globe of heaven 
around the earth performs its daily round in the 
heavens from east to west The Arabs understood 
by natural day ( yawm ), the day of sunlight 
and night combined Muslim religious cere- 
monies are closely connected with the different 
stages of daylight. Dawn and twilight (fa<jjr, 
ihafak q v.) are periods for prayer and it was 
necessary to define them astionomically. In the 
meridian or at midday (niff al-nahar), the sun 
attains its greatest height (ghjayat al-titifa c ) and 
then begins to sinks (zawal). The ztihr is the 
period of prayer immediately after noon. The 
distance of the sun from the meridian is called 
fadl al-da^tr, The position of the sun m the 
heavens was usually obtained from the length and 
direction of the shadow of the milky as. The Hakiml 


astronomer Ibn Yunus (1009) called attention to 
the half-shadow which is a result of the flatness 
of the sun’s disc. The shadow instruments of the 
Arabs i.e. their sundials were of varied kinds. At 
the moment when the afternoon shadow on the 
basita (horizontal sundial) exceeded the midday 
shadow by the length of the mtkyas (shakhp), the 
time of c ajr began (afternoon prayer). The hours 
( al-sblat see sa c a) were either equal (al-salat a l- 
muted d ild) or unequal i.e. temporal (al-scdat al - 
zamahiya). Later the equal hours were also marked 
on the sundial 

The procedure for ascertaining the beginning 
and magnitude of the eclipse of the sun ( kusuf al- 
shams) among the Arabs is based on the Almagest 
of Ptolemy. As regards accuracy in calculating the 
beginning of and observing an eclipse of the sun, 
the same holds as for the moon (cf. al-kamar). 
In such questions as solar parallaxes, apparent size 
of the sun, its distance from the earth etc., the 
Arabs also closely followed the Greeks. Ibn al 
Haitham notes that m solar eclipses a similar 
reddish black is seen on the sun’s disc as on the 
moon, at the time of its total eclipse He remon- 
mends the obseivation of a solar eclipse in its 
leflection in a vessel filled with water, in view of 
the too fierce light, especially in partial eclipses. 

Bibliography In addition to the references 
in the text C A Nallino, al-Battani sive Al- 
batenn Opus astionomicum , Milan 1899 — 1907, 
1 41, 43, 71, 104, 135, and the corresponding 
Adnotationes, Vol. 11 with the \ lates of the 
sun, R. Wolf, Geschuhte der Astronomie, Munich 
1877, p 47, 160, 173 On Ibn Yunus’s proof 
that the shadow (al-ztll) of a mtkyas gives the 
heigVit of the upper rim of the suu and not that 
of its centre, cf. C Schoy, Ober erne arabische 
Mtthode , dn geogi aphtsche Breite aus der Hohe 
da Sonne tm eisten Vertikal ( Hohe ohne Aztrnut) 
zu bestunmen ( Annalen d Hydrographic u ma- 
il ttmen Meteor ologte, 1921, p 13 1) On sundials, 
the division of the days and hours . C. Schoy, 
Gnomonik der Araber , Berlin 1923 and do , 
Sonne mihren der spatarabischcn Astronomie , Isis , 
vi , N° 18, 1924, p ^32 — 361 On the greatest 
declination of the sun or sphere of the ecliptic 
(ghayat a l -mat l, al-mail al-a c zam ), cf the article 
al-saratAn Ibn al-Haitham’s note on the ob- 
servation of the eclipse of the sun is m his 
Fi Mcdiyat al-Athi alladhi ft Wadjh al-Kamar 
(Madjbs baladiy in Alexandria). (C. Schoy) 
SHAMS ai-DAWLA, AbU Tahir b Fakur 
ai-Dawla, a Buy id After the death of Fakhr 
al-Dawla [q v.] the amirs proclaimed as his suc- 
cessor his four-year-old son Madjd al-Dawda under 
the guardianship of his mother Saiyida and gave 
the governorship of Hamadhaa and Kirmansffiahan 
to Shams al-Dawla who was also a minor When 
Madjd al-Dawla grew up, he sought to overthrow 
his mother and with this object made an arrange- 
ment with the vizier al-Khatlr Abu c All b c Ali b 
al-Kastm in 397 (1006/1007) But when they sought 
assistance from the Kurd chief Badr b Hasanawaih, 
the latter set out for al-Raiy with Shams al-Dawla 
and took Madjd al-Dawla prisoner. The govern- 
ment was then given to Shams al*Dawda but as he 
was not so pliant as Madjd al-Dawla, the latter 
was released from his prison after a year and 
again proclaimed ruler, while §hams al-Dawla retur- 
ned to Hamadhan After Badr had been murdered 
by the soldiers in 405 (1014/10x5), Shams al-Dawla 
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seized a portion of his territory and when the 
grandson of the dead man, Tahir b. Hilal b. Badr, 
wished to dispute the possession of it, he was 
defeated and thrown into prison. His father Hilal 
b. Badr had already been imprisoned by Sultan 
al-Dawla [q. v.], but the latter released him and 
sent him with an army to regain the lands occupied 
by Shams al-Dawla. In Dhu U-Ka c da 405 (April/May 
1015), he came upon the enemy but the battle 
resulted m Hilal’s defeat and death. After this 
victory Shams al-Dawla seized the town of al-Raiy, 
Madjd al-Dawla and his mother took to flight, 
but when Shams al-Dawla wished to puisue them, 
his troops mutinied and forced him to return to 
Hamadhan, whereupon Madjd al-Dawla and his 
mother returned to al-Raiy In 41 1 (1020/1021) 
the Turks rose in Hamadhan , Shams al-Dawla 
appealed to Abu DjaTar b Kakawaih, governor 
of Isfahan, and with his help succeeded in driving 
the mutinous element out of the town About 412 
(1021/ 1 022), Shams al-Dawla was succeeded by 
his son Sama J al-Dawla but within two years 
(414 = 1023/1024), Hamadhan fell into the hands 
of the Kakoyids [q v ] (Kakwaihids) 

Bibliography Ibn al-Athir, al-Kdmil, ed 
Tornberg, i\ 93, 144, 1 73 — 175, 182,208,226, 
Ibn Khaldun, aNIbar, iv 466 469 — 473,Hamd 
Allah Mustawfl-i Kazwini, Ta 1 ikh-i Guzhia , ed 
Browne, 1 429, 431, Wilken, Gesch. d Sul fane 
aus d Geschl Buy eh nach Mirthond , Chap xu , 
Weil, Gesch d. C hah fen , 111. 53, 57 sqq , Lane- 
Poole, The Mohatnmadan Dynasties , p. 142, 
1 G. Covernton in Numismatic Chronicle 1 909, 
220 — 240. _ (K V. ZettlkstHen) 

SHAMS al-DIN. [See ejuwainI, 1 1070a, il- 
DEGlZ, /LIUTMISH, PEHLEWAN, TIBRlZl], 

SHAMS al-DIN, Ibn c Abd Ai lab al-Sama- 
TRANl (the tusba is variously given, as the pro- 
nunciation of the name of the country varies), = 
belonging to Samatra < Samudra, a district in 
North Sumatra which m those days formed a part 
of the kingdom of Pasei, cf. the art. sumatka), 
a Malay mystic author, who was born pio- 
bably before 1575 and died in 1630 (Radjab 
12, 1039 a. H , as we know from Nur al-Din al- 
Ranlri’s Bustan al- Sal a tin , the part in question 
has been edited by G K Niemann, under the 
title Hikayat Nagan Atjeh , in Bloemlezing mt 
Maleische Geschnften , the Hague 1907, 11. 4 127) 
On his personality al-Raniil says “This Shaikh 
was learned in all branches of learning, especially 
his knowledge in the field of the c tlm ta$awunij 
was well known; a number of books have been 
written by him”. He is often mentioned along 
with his contemporary Hamza al-Fansuri (= be- 
longing to Baros, on the West coast of Sumatra, 
cf. the art. HAM7A al-fansukI in the Supplement), 
whose importance is, however, much greater 
Whether Shams al-Din was Hamza’s pupil, as H. 
Kraemer suggests (. Een Javaattsche Prtmbon tut 
de Zestiende Eeuw , diss. Leiden 1921, p 28), 
seems to be not quite certain. 

After the conquest of Malacca by the Portuguese 
(1511), the importance of Acheh as a centre of 
Muslim economic and religious life had increased. 
Especially during the reign of Iskandar Muda 
(= Makuta c Alam) (1607-1636), who extended his 
sway over parts of the Malay peninsula, religious 
life in Northern Sumatra was very intensive. Our 
sources speak of a struggle between the radical 
mysticism of Hamza and Shams al-Din and their 


adherents, and the more orthodox NOr al-Din 
Raniri, as Shams al-Din was granted the favot 
of Iskandar Muda, al-RSnirl left Acheh for sor 
time, but later on, during the reign of Iskandar 
he succeeded m securing the assistance of t 
public authorities and, by a fatzva , caused t 
books of his opponents to be buint publicly (j 
Kraemet, op. cit , p 30; do , Noord-Sumatraansc 
tnvlofden op de Javaansche mystiek , in Djau 
1924, iv 30, cf also H. N. v d. Tuuk, Kc 
Verslag der Mai Jfandsc/ir. etc., m B.T.L. J 
1866, Series 3, vol i 463, where Muqul Mad 
Sj&h is another name for Iskandar II). 

Kraemei, op ctt., p. 30 sqq , mentions the f 
lowing works of Shams al-Din 

1) Alt Pat al- Mu' min, “Minor of the Belicvei 
deals with dogmatics in an oithodox manm 
written in 1009 (1601). Cod Oi. Leiden N° 17 
(H H Juynboll, Cat. Mai . . Handschr . Letdsc 
Umv Btbl , Leiden 1899, p. 256 — 257) and £ 
1952 (Kraemer, p. 30) contain paits of it; t 
former is piovided with a Dutch MS. translation 
I J . v d Vorm (d. 1731), and is therefore the same M 
as has alieady been described by G H. Werndl 
the complete work contained 21 1 questions a 
answers on religious subjects (G H. Wernd 
Maleische Boekzaal , Amsterdam 1736, p 354 — 35 
the author also says that this work was very popul 
in his days and cites [Introduction, p I — III] t 
beginning sentences, accoiding to which Shai 
al-Din wrote this book foi those who were n 
acquainted with the Arab and Persian language 
2) Mir' at al-Muhakkikin , “Mirror of those w 
have acquired a deep mystic knowledge”, me 
tioncd by al-Raniri, seems to be lost. V. 
Tuuk’s identification of this work with Cod C 
Leiden N° 1332 is, according to Kraemer, 
31, wrong 3) Shark JtubaSi Hamzat al-Tan{l 
(written in 1611), perhaps a commentaiy on Ilamz, 
Ruluf al-Muhakkikin (Kraemei, p 29 and note 
which has not survived to us Juynboll, op a 
p 289, supposes that Cod. Or. 1 eiden, N°. 19 
(2) contains this commentary 

Excerpts of works by Shams al-Din are mention 
by Kraemer on p 31, on p 32 we find a list 
works which are only known by name (cf al 
p 30 above) As it is not always certain th 
Shams al-I)In is the leal author, and our kno 
ledge of their contents is still very limited, 
seems not to be necessaiy to enumerate them 1 
here Only scanty notice of Shams al-Dln’s teachm 
can be gathered from the fragments preserved 
us, even Codex I eiden, coll Sn H, N°. 3 
descubed by Prof Ph S van Ronkel ( Sup k 
Cat Mai. . . . Hand sc ht Letdsc he Umv Bil 
Leiden 1921, p. 1 45, N° 341) as a r£sum6 
Shams ai- Din’s teachings, has only the charact 
of a collection of annotations which presuppo 
a fuller account 01 oral explanation. 

Al-Raniri mentions Shams al-Din (Kraemei, 
28) as a representative of the Wudj 
diya [q. v.], and from the information on 1 
teachings given by Kraemer (p. 46 — 48) we m 
conclude that there is no essential deviation fro 
the general Muslim mystic conceptions of his daj 
On the other hand he has exercised a consideral 
influence on the peculiar Javanese mystic litei 
ture, which is, however, not yet fully investigate 
(cf. the art. sulUk). Continued researches w 
perhaps solve the, question whether Indonesu 
elements, which are so well represented in J 
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vanese mystic treatises, are already to be found 
in the literary inheritance of Shams al-Dln and 
his contemporaries. 

According to v. d. Tuuk (op. cit ., p. 463-464), 
al-RSnirl’s [q. v.] Nubdha ft Da z iva al-Ztll and 
his Tabyan fl Ma> if at al-Adyan are especially 
intended as polemics against Shams al-Dln (cf. 
also Kraemer, p 32 — 33). 

Bibliography : H N v. d. Tuuk, Kort 
Verslag etc., B.T.L. V ., Series 3, vol i. 462-466, 
C. Snouck Hurgronje, The Achehnese , Leiden 
1906, li 12 — 13, H. Djajadimngrat, Cnttsch 
Oveizuht . . van het Soeltanaat van Atjeh , 
in B.T.L.V. , 1911, Ixv .* 178, 182, 183, 186, 
213, H. Kraemer, Een favaansche Primbon utt 
de Zestiendc Eeuw , Leiden 1921, Cap I — III 
passim, do., Noot d-Sumatraansche tnvloeden op 
de Javaantche my stick , in Djawa , 1924, iv 
29 — 33 i and the other literature mentioned 
in the text. (C C. Blrg) 

SUAMS al-MA c ALI, [See kabUs ] 
SHAMSlYA, ordei of dei wishes called 
after Shams al-Dln Abu , l-ThanS > Ahmad b. Abi 
’1-Barakat Muhammad SiwasI 01 Siwasl-zade, also 
called Kara Shams al-l)In and Shams! (d 1009 = 
1600 — 1601) He is mentioned by the historians 
Na c ima (Constantinople 1281, 1. 372) and Pe£ewi 
(Constantinople 1283, 11. 290) among the saints 
of the reign of Muhammad III, and they state 
(probably on the authority of this soveieign, 
whose lettei is cited by von Hammer, Geschichte 
der o^manischen Dichtkunst , 111 286) that he 

fought at the taking of Erlau (100^ = 1596) He 
was the author of numerous works in Tuikish, 
enumeiated by Hadjdji Khalifa , who, however, 
confuses him with other persons, of one called 
Mattaztl al- c A> if in theie is a copy in the British 
Museum, and another called G ah ha n a bad is pre- 
served m the Vienna Library Notices of this 
order in European works aie mainly derived from 
d’Ohsson, who mentions it in lus list ( Tableau , 
iv. 625), whence von Hammer obtains his in- 
formation in the Geschichte des omianvtchcn Retches^ 
iv 236, adding that the founder lived and died 
at Medina in the odour of sanctity In his later 
work on Ottoman Poetry, lot at , he states that 
this peison was head of the Khalwati order in 
blwas; and in the Kamus al-A c lam he is called 
the restorer of the Khalwati 01 der In a pedigree 
of orders made by a Naksfiabandi and cited by 
Le Chatelier, Confrenes , p. 50, the Shamslva is 
represented as a blanch of the Khalwatlya and 
appears to be confined to Siwas. It does not 
figuie in the list of tekye at Siwas drawn up by 
Cuinet (La Tut qtiic d'Asie , 1 666), whence it 

was probably a local name for the Khalwati order 
which speedily became obsolete Le Ch&telier , 
loc. ett , p. 179, mentions an order of this name 
as a branch of the Badawlyah in Egypt. 

_ (L) S Margoliouth) 

al-SHANFARA was a poet of the time 
before Islam and is reckoned by the Arabs as 
one of the great racers, along with others like 
Ta 5 abbata Sharran, and also as one of the ravens 
(agkrtba) on account of his black skm The ge- 
nealogists know his complete genealogy, but as 
the various sources consulted are not even unani- 
mous as to his name and that of his immediate 
ancestors, it is hazardous to attach great credence 
to the chain of his forebears named. Theie is, 
however, nerfect agreement that he belonged to 


the South-Arabian clan of the Banu ’1-Iw5s b. al- 
Hidjr b. al-Hanw b al-Azd and consequently he 
is one of the very few South-Arabian pre-islamic 
poets of whom poems are preserved. As a boy he 
was captured by the tribe Shabiba b. Fahm, a 
clan of Kais c Ailan, and he remained a prisoner 
among them till he was exchanged for a man of 
the Banu Shababa, whom the Banu SalamSn b. 
Mufarndj, a clan of al-Azd, had captured. He re- 
mained among the latter as one of their tribe 
till he began to make love with a girl of the Banu 
Salaman who resented his wooing, and when he 
was insulted by the father of the girl he ran 
away to his fiist captors When he learned from 
them his real descent he swoie that he would 
take vengeance upon the clan of SalamSn by 
killing a hundred of then men. He succeeded in 
this m so far that he killed actually 99 of them. 
The small tribe of Fahm were noted robbers, 
associated with 'lVabbata Sharran he was for a 
long time a terror to tribes which often lived 
very long distances from the home of the clan of 
Fahm It is reported that he, like his companion, 
made all his raids on foot* crossing large stretches 
of desert, through which he made his retreat sure 
by burying ostrich-eggs filled with water m the 
sand. As soon as he had made his murderous attack 
he would, upon being puisued, race back into the 
wilderness, wheie his pursuers were compelled to 
give up theie chase for fear of dying of thirst. 

When his murderous earner against the Banu 
Salaman had assumed the dimensions indicated, 
three men of the clan Ghamid waylaid him in 
the night when he was going to a lonely well 
at al-Nasif near Ablda and though he woundea 
two of them by shooting at them as he espied 
their form in the dark thev overpowered him 
and after cutting one of h»s hands off brought 
him to their tamp, where they killed him. It is 
stated that on this occasion he uttered the defiant 
verses telling them not to bury his body but 
to leave it to the hyenas, which are found in 
the Ifamasa of Aba Tammam and ha\e several 
times been translated into European languages 
Al- c Aini in his commentary on the verses of the 
Alfiya (iv 596, 10) mentions his Diwdti among 
the books which he has consulted, but this book 
is now probably lost. 

We have, however, two celebrated poems of 
some length attributed to him, one found in the 
collection of ancient odes entitled al-Mufaddaliyat 
(ed Lyall, N°. 20, ed Thorbecke, N°. 18) in 
which he celebrates his murder of Haiam b. Dja- 
bir, a man of the BanH Salaman, but the chief 
beauty of this poem lies perhaps in the nastb or 
amatory introduction. This poem is accessible to 
European readers in the excellent rendering of 
Lyall. Gi eater celebrity, however, is enjoyed by his 
othei poem which is generally known under the title 
of the Ldmiyat al^Arab^ a poem full of defiance 
and manliness, which since it was made accessible 
to Westein readers by Sylvestre de Sacy has been 
acknowledged as one of the finest products of 
Arabic poetry. It has been translated into several 
Western languages, even Polish. It was also ap- 
preciated by Arabic scholars and we possess an 
early commentary which is attributed in the printed 
editions (Constantinople 1300 etc.) to al-Mubarrad; 
this is, however, an error as the commentator 
himself mentions that he derived his text from 
Abu ’l- c Abbas m more than one place and once 
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(p. 26) from Ahmad b. Yahy 5 1. e. the KQfl 
grammarian Tha c lab who died in 291 (903). 
Printed with the same commentary is another 
commentary, more extensive, by al-Zamakhshail 
who died m 538 (1143/1144) 

While the poem in the Mufaddaliyat is con- 
sidered the undisputed work of al-ghanfai 5 , this 
is not the case with the Lamtyat al^Aiab. The 
earliest scholars appear to have no knowledge of 
the poem at all, it is not mentioned by lbn 
Kutaiba in his book on poets, nor is theie any 
reference to this poem in the fairly long account 
of the poet in the Kttab a l- A ghatri (xxi. 1 34-143). 
Though al-K.2li (died 358=^969) quotes the poem 
at length in the appendix of his Amali (111 208- 
212) he informs us in an earlier part of his work 
(1. 157) that the poem, though generally attributed 
to al-Shanfara, is in reality the work of AbO 
Muhriz i e the Basrian philologer Khalaf al-Ah- 
mar. Al-Kali, who deuves about two thirds of his 
book from Ibn Duraid, has received this infor- 
mation also from him and probably from this 
source it is repeated m latei literature. Ibn Duraid 
was well informed about the activities of the 
scholars of the Basrian school and only two ge- 
nerations separated him from Khalaf al-Ahmar, 
his information being as a rule derived from 
pupils of al-Asma c l fiom Khalaf. We are con- 
sequently compelled to attach some weight to his 
statement, which is largely corroborated by the 
internal evidence of the poem itself The entire 
lack of names of places and personal names, ex- 
cept such as cannot easily be identified, is so un- 
usual in early poems that it must give rise to 
suspicion, for we have not a fragment, but a har- 
monious complete poem To this must be added 
that in its diction occur words and phrases which 
cannot easily be confirmed from poems which are 
acknowledged as originating from poets who lived 
contcmpoiary or near the time of al-Shanfara and 
we must come to the conclusion that Khalaf in- 
spired by the fragment found in the Hamasa 
composed his masterpiece, which truly repiesented 
the defiant nature of the wild robber and murderei 
Added to this comes the remarkable fact that 
another poem of equally wild nature and attributed 
in the Hamasa to Ta^abbata Shan an, the com- 
panion of al-Shanfara, is also attributed to al- 
ShanfarS, but by critics vindicated as a forgery 
of the same Khalaf al-Ahmar (Hamasa, ed Frey tag, 
p 382 = ed. Bulak, 11 160) Besides these poems 
the author of the Kttab al-A ghdni cites a frag- 
ment of a longer poem, and m several early works 
are quoted fragments of four other poems, which 
probably are not remnants of longer kastda\ 

B tbltogt ap hy The whole subject is most 
exhaustively dealt with by G. Jacob in his 
Schanfara Studten , Munich 1914 — 1915, from 
which it is evident that the poems of al-Shanfara 
have attracted gieater attention in European 
literature than any other Arabic poet, and to 
the works cited there I can only add an £dition- 
de-luxe of the Lamlya in German translation. 
Hanover 1923. Scattered verses by al-Shanfara 
are found in several other older works besides 
those used by Jacob, but they add nothing to 
our knowledge (F. Krenkow) 

§BANT YAJJUB (Yfika, in Abu ’l-Fida"), Arab 
transcription of the Spanish Santiago, in French 
St. Jacques de Compostelle, is the most celebrated 
place of pilgrimage in Christian Spain, the former 


capital of the kingdom of Galicia, situated 760 
feet above sea-level, between Vigo and La Coruna, 
to the east of Cape Fmisterre. It is there that ac- 
cording to the legend are the relics of the apostle 
St James the Gieater, the patron-samt of Spam, 
who landed on the coast near Santiago to convert 
the peninsula. There was, before the eleventh 
century, a celebrated church dedicated to St. James 
Compostelle, with which the Arab authors deal 
with full details. It was for the Christians, says 
the author of al-Bayan al-Mught tb , what the Ka c ba 
is for the Muslims. 

In 387 (997), the haijjtb al-Mansur Ibn Abi c Amir 
dnected an important expedition from Cordova 
against Santiago, of which Dozy has given a 
detailed account from the chronicler Ibn al- c Idhari. 
On Sha c ban 2 (10th August), the town, which 
had been deserted by the inhabitants, was taken 
by the Arab army and bumed to the ground, 
only the tomb of the saint was respected. The 
king of Galicia, Bermudo II, recaptured Santiago 
from the Muslims at the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury and restored all its traditional splendour to 
the place of pilgrimage The building of the pre- 
sent cathedral on the foundations of the sanctuary 
destroyed by al-Mansui, was undeitaken m the 
reign of Alphonso VI in the last quarter of the 
eleventh centuiy 
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__ (E I vi- P rovencal) 

SHAPUR (p ), Arabic Sabur (the form Sh ahaftir 
in a verse of A c sha quoted in Tha f alibi, Hist des 
rots des l^erscs, ed. Zotenberg, p 493 is nearer 
the Pahiavi Shahptthi <?), the name of several 
members of the Sasanid dynasty The 
three Persian kings of this name have associations 
with Muslim tiadition 

ShapUr 1 B ArdashIk called Sabur al-Djunud 
by the Arabs, the Sapor I of the classical histo- 
rians (241 — 272 ad) who waged war with the 
Romans for the greater part of his reign, for he 
continued the offensive which had been begun by 
his father Artaxeixes. lie succeeded in capturing 
important towns like Nisibis (which were however 
lost again after his defeat at Resama in 243) 

I ater (256 ? ) he took Antioch and in 260 he even 
took the Emperor Valerian a prisoner The Roman 
wars, waged with varying fortune, thus seemed to 
have ended in the definite victory of Sapor, when 
he discovered an enemy in the king of Palmyra, 
Odenathus, who forced him to evacuate the con- 
quered territory. Odenathus remained the enemy 
of the Persians till his death; it was only his suc- 
cessor Zenobia that concluded a treaty with Sapor. 
On this and other historical facts which cannot be 
gone into here, see Pauly-Wissowa, 1*1 , Realtnz . 2 li , 
col 2325 sqq ; here we are only concerned with 
the Muslim tradition based on an older Persian 
tradition, which can on the whole claim little real 
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historical value, although it will not be disputed 
that it has preserved many historical, important 
and valuable details, otherwise unknown. The facts 
of the legendary biography of Shapur I as con- 
tained in Muslim sources are m the mam as follows 

Youth. Ardashlr, SfeapQr’s father, had married 
a daughter of the Arsakid Ardawftn, whom he had 
dethroned and slain. The princess attempted to 
poison Ardaghlr but the plot was discovered and 
the king oidered a trusted court official to put 
her to death. When the latter saw that she was 
pregnant, he spared her life and when she gave 
birth to a boy, he called him Shapur , 1 e. ‘‘king’s 
son”. §h 5 pGr grew up m concealment Ardaghir 
was lamenting that he would leave no heir to suc- 
ceed him at his death, the courtier thereupon 
revealed the seciet and brought the son to his 
delighted father. 

This story is already found in the Pahlavi 
Kamamak . Muslim tradition agrees with it in the 
main, although all the sources do not have the 
same details. Firdawsi gives two details, which 
are lacking m the Karnatuak but can be shown 
from the rest of the story to be old , in order not 
to run any danger should the fact of Shapui’s 
birth become known, the official entrusted with 
the execution of the Arsakid princess acts exactly 
like the Lycian Combabos, the second is that 
Shapur is recognised as a real prince by the fact 
that he dares, while playing, to pick up the ball 
near Ardaghir who is looking on, without showing 
any awe at the king. Al-Tabari knows this story 
also, but says nothing of a poison-plot In his 
story Ardashlr is bound by an oath to destroy all 
Arsakids hut does not know that his wife belongs 
to this family, so also al-Dlnawan, only he makes 
the puncess a niece of the Arsakid Fanukhan 

The legend next deals with the story of Shapur’s 
wooing and the birth of his son Huimizd, it is 
practically a repetition of the preceding. An In- 
dian sage has predicted to Ardaghii that the throne 
will be inherited by the family of the Mihiak 
dynasty oveithrown by Aidashlr, therefoie the king 
has all the descendants of Mihrak put to death, 
only a daughter escapes; Shapur meets her while 
out hunting and brings her home without Ar- 
dahbir’s knowledge. When her son, later Ilurimzd 
I, is grown up, Ardashlr recognises royal blood 
in the boy, who is without fear in the presence 
of the king (the same motif as m the story of 
ShapUr), everything then ends happily. This is the 
story of the Kamamak and Firdawsi and al-Tabari 
agree*. The other souices do not give this story, 
but Hamza al-Isfahanl says (ed Gottwaldt, p 49) 
that there was a well-known story about the mother 
of Hurmizd I, whom he calls GurdzSd. 

The legend preserved by Tabari tells that Shapui, 
before his accession, took an active part in a fight 
between Ardaghlr and ArdawSn, ShapUr killed 
the dabir of the Parth.an king Shapur succeeded 
Ardaghlr on the latter’s death, the statement in 
Mas c udi (Jfurud/, n. 1 60) that Aidaghlr resigned 
the throne in favour of his son and henceforth 
devoted his life to religion, does not seem to 
belong to the old tradition. 

Hatra. The conquest of Hatra is ascribed by 
al-Tabari and Tha c &libl to Shapui I, by Ibn Ku- 
taiba and Eutychius to Ardaghir, and by Fndawsi 
and al-Dlnawari to Sh&ptir II. The story is as 
follows : * 

The Persian king was unsuccessful in taking the 


stronghold of Hatra, the residence of the prince 
SfitirUn (according to others * Daizan) until the 
latter’s daughter Nadira fell in love with him and 
put the town in his hands by making her father 
and his soldiers intoxicated, or by betraying to 
the enemy the talisman on which the ownership 
of the fortress depended. The Persian king married 
Nadira as he had pionused, but afterwards had her 
executed, m disgust at her ingratitude to her father 

Our authorities quote Arabic poems in this con- 
nection, which are, of course, of much later date 
and are of as little value as sources as the stories 
of the historians. They are evidence, however, 
that the Arabs also had the tradition that the 
warlike Sabur once besieged Hatra. Whether the 
king who took Hatra was Ardashlr or Shapur I, can- 
not be certainly ascertained. We know from a 
really leliable source (Dio Cassius) of only one 
siege of Hatra by a Sasamd, namely Ardashlr, and 
this siege was unsuccessful. It is assumed by many, 
what is not in itself improbable, that either Ar- 
daghir himself after an unsuccessful attempt, or 
Shapur I soon after his accession took Hatra. 
But we have no reliable historical information , 
what we have is a version of the widespread 
Scylla (Komaitho) story. There may be an echo 
of history in the name of the king Satirun , he 
must have been a Syrian with an originally Par- 
thian name (Sanatruk*) The name Datzan is an 
intrusion from another context (cf. Noldeke, Gesch. 
d. Perser und Araber , p. 35) The version which 
places the taking of Hatra in the leign of Sha- 
pur II, makes the Arab prince Daizan (in Fir- 
dawsi Ta J ir) carry off a Persian princess, his 
daughter by hei is the traitress (so in Firdawsi). 
Here we find the better known Shapur II in this 
story in place of his earlier namesake and the 
treachery of the king’s daughter at Hatra excused 
to some extent because she is of Sasamd descent 
on her mother’s side Firdawsi further knows 
nothing of her execution, vshich al-Dinawarl in- 
serts from another, apparently older, version of 
the story (cf the article ha IRA m Pauly- Wissowa, 
Realenz 2 , vu , col 2516 sqq.) 

War with the Romans Persian tradition 
preseives a memory of the capture of Valerian 
and the taking of Nisibis and other towns of the 
Roman empire. From the old, not quite coherent 
and often not quite clear tradition, it seems that 
Sapor I took Nisibis twice , according to the 
western accounts the Romans retook the town 
after the battle of Resaina and it was later taken 
by Odenathus from the Persians (Pauly- Wissowa, 
Realenz 2 , 11., Reihe 1., col 2328 and 2331; cf 
also Noldeke, op cti , p. 31, note 3) Firdawsi 
makes the Romans the attackers, because they 
hoped to profit from a possible weakness m the 
Persian empire as a result of the change of ruler 
(a similar idea is found in the history of Shapur 
II) The Roman general BazSnugh (a corrupt form 
which goes back to Valenanus) is defeated and 
taken prisoner. He only regains his freedom by 
planning the dam of Shushtar for ShSpur. Practically 
the same story is found in the other sources, only 
that al-Tabari more correctly calls Valerian a king 
( tnaltk ) The Persian version of al-Tabari (transl 
Zotenberg, 11 79 sq ) is somewhat fuller than the 
original text. There were also stories, as T a b arI 
points out, according to which ShSpffr had the 
Roman’s nose cut off and even put him to death. 
Here we cannot tell how far we have to deal 
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with native tiadition or a non-Persian version. 
Tha c filibi calls the Roman emperor m question 
Constantine His source, therefore, does not seem 
to have contained the correct name. Eutychius, 
whose synchronisms between the Roman emperor 
and the Sasitnids aie wrong, puts the capture and 
death of Valerian (who appears here as an un- 
named son of Galhenus, while in reality theii 
relationships were the reverse) m the reign of 
BahrSm II (Eutychius, ed. Cheikho, p. 113) That, 
according to al-Tabari, Valerian was besieged in 
Antioch by Shapur is a reminiscence of the taking 
of this city by the Persians under Sapor I (the 
year is not certain , indeed Antioch seems to have 
been taken twice Pauly-Wissowa, op. at , cols. 
2327 and 2329). The name Cappadocia, which 
occuis several times m the Persian tiadition (cf 
Noldeke, op. at p. 32, note 2) is likewise an 
echo of the events of 258 A.n and the following 
years, namely the capture of the Cappadocian 
capital Caesarea by Sapor I (c 260). There is a 
wonderful story associated with the fall of Nisibis. 
Shapur is said to have invested the town in the 
eleventh year of his reign, then to have raised 
the siege because his presence was required in 
KhorasSn Later he laid siege to the city a second 
time and succeeded in taking it because the walls 
split open by a miracle. The story is found in 
Tabari and more fully m Eutychius, the interrup- 
tion of the siege and the splitting of the walls 
reflect events of the reign of Shapur II. According 
to Tha c alibi Shapur I also took Tarsus, there is 
also a historical basis for this m the taking of this 
city by one of Sapor’s generals (c. 260 ad, cf 
Pauly-Wissowa, op at , col 2331 supra). 

City- Foundations Miscellaneous '1 he 
oriental writers ascribe to Shapur I the foundation 
of the following cities Shadh-Shapur (in Kashkar), 
Djundai-Shapur (in Ahwaz) near Shushtar (with 
an absurd story that the king settled the Romans 
taken in Antioch here) Firdaw'si’s Shapurgird is 
probably the same town, Hamza further mentions 
the towns of Bishapur (in Fars), Shapur Kh w asht 
and Balash Shapur which cannot be exactly located, 
and wrongly (they arc foundations of Shapur II) 
Nishapur (also attributed to Shapui I by Firdawsi) 
and Firuz-Shapur (ai-Anbai). Ibn Kutaiba says 
that Shapur settled his prisoners of war in three 
cities Djundai-Shapur, Sabfir in Fars (probably 
Hamza’s Bisjiapur) and Tustar in Ahwaz (cf. also 
Tha c ahbl, p 494) 

Some historians like Tabari and Dinawari, place 
the first appearance of Mani in the reign of Shapur I, 
but the catastrophe did not occur till the reign of a 
later king (Hurmizd I or Bahram II) Firdawsi, 
who wrongly places the event in the reign of 
ShSpur II, alone makes a continuous story of it 
the painter Man! from Cm appealed before Sha- 
pur as a prophet and the founder of a sect, but 
he was refuted by the Mobeds and executed by 
the king’s orders. Tha c alibl (p. 501) has a similar 
story m the reign of Bahram I, Man! had a dis- 
putation with the chief mobed, was worsted and 
flayed. According to Mas c udl (. Mutudj , 11. 164), 
Shapur I was a Manichaean for a time; this can 
hardly be historical; perhaps we have had a re- 
miniscence of the later king KawSdh and his in- 
clination to Mazdakism. Sh&pflr I died, according 
to the Muslim tradition, after a reign of thirty 
years, after giving the usual exhortations to his 
son and successor Hurmizd. 


ShapUr II b. Hurmizd, called Dhu ’l-Aktaf (be- 
cause he had the shoulders of Arab prisoners 
dislocated or pierced), is the Sapor II of history 
(310—379 a. D ), throughout whose long reign 
wars were w'aged with Rome. Persian arms were 
not successful against Constantine and under Julian 
the Roman offensive thieatened to be dangerous 
to the Sas£md empire The death of the gifted 
emperor (363) was the reason that the treaty ot 
peace which his successor Jovian made with Sapor 
was as advantageous for Persia as it was shameful 
for Rome. In the reign of the Empeior Valens ; 
also the war with Persia continued, within this 
period falls the capture of Arsakes of Armenia by 
Sapor and following this the intervention of Rome 
in favour of Pap, son and successor of Arsakes. 
These wars, which weie intei rupted from time to 
time by negotiations, dragged on and had not yet 
brought about any important decisions when Sapor 
died in 379 F01 all details and references to 

original sources see the Pauly-Wissowa, op. at , 
col 2334 sqq. Here we are only concerned with 
the oriental traditions. It must be remembered that 
in Persian tradition, although on the whole it has 
kept distinct the figures of ShapOr I and II, details 
originally referring to one have been transferred 
to the othei. Incidents from the Julian story, which 
has of course nothing to do with Persian tradition, 
have penetiated some of the souices 

Youth and Arab wars All sources agree 
that Shapur was not yet born when his father 
Hurnmd II died, but in case his mother should 
give birth to a son, the thione was set aside for 
the latter, so that Shapur was boin a king All 
this must be legend , the older western sources 
suggest that Sapor II only ascended the throne as 
a young man (cf Pauly-Wissowa, op at , col 2334, 
Noldeke, Geuh d Pcrset , p. 51, note 3) Adhainarsai 
must also have reigned between Hurmizd 11 and 
Sapor II 

During the time that Shapur’s youth lendcred 
him incapable of ruling in person, the kingdom 
was attacked on all sides (say the oriental sources) 
by enemies, partu ularly by the Arabs Among the 
tribes mentioned are the c Abd al-Kais, the inhabi- 
tants of Bahrain and Kuznna (Tabari, Ibn Kutaiba), 
the Ghassanuls (al- Dinawari, who also mentions 
Bahrain and Kazima), and the Banu Iyad (Mas c udi, 
1 ha c alibi). The young king early gave an indica- 
tion of his foresight by ordering a second bridge 
to be built beside the bridge over the Tigris at 
Ctesiphon, so that traffic between the two banks 
of the river could develop unhindered When sixteen 
years of age (according to some fifteen), Shapur 
led an army against the Arabs Here Firdawsi and 
al-Dinawarl place the Ilatra episode which belongs 
to the reign of Shapur 1 The fairly full details 
of these Arab wars, probably in part at least, 
became incorporated m the old Persian tradition 
in the post-S&sanid period That the king dislocated 
or pierced the shoulders of the prisoners (in Euty- 
chius, the captured kings) seems to be based on 
quite an early tradition : Hamza (ed Gottwaldt, 
P 5 1 ) gives the Persian equivalent of the epithet 

Dhu ’1 -Akt 5f as ( ? ) r unba. On the whole the 

account of these wars is unhistoncal. Shapflr cer- 
tainly never advanced so far as some writers say. 
He is said to have not only conquered Bahrain 
and YamSma, but even to have reached Medina. 
The Story of ShSpQr’s encounter with c Amr b. 
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Tamlm b. Murra in Bahrain (Mas'udI, Murudj , n. 
176^.; a connected story in Xha c alibl, ed. Zoten- 
berg, p. 520 sq.) is an invention of Aiab fancy. 
How far these stones reflect histoiical happenmgs, 
it is difficult to decide ; nor can we say whether 
tradition has here kept Shapur II and I quite 
distinct [of the latter a war of destruction against 
the Kud 5 c a and the Banfl Hulwan is reported, cf. 
Noldeke, Gesch. d. rerser , p. 38. (The Kuda c a 
here appear as allies of Daizan of Ilatra)]*. The 
Aiabic verses quoted in Mas c udi ( Mui 11 1 76 sq.) 
which are refeired to Shapur II ’s campaign against 
the Banu Iyad, are of course, of a much later date 
and seem to have had nothing at all to do with 
SSsanid history. If the other verses quoted theie 
(li. 178) really date from the time of c Alf b Abl 
T 5 lib, this would be the oldest Aiab reference to 
these events. But all these stories must have some 
historical background , it is known that Shapur II 
had dealings with the Arabs; the Emperor Con- 
stantine negotiated m 338 with Arab tribes and 
urged them to conduct raids into Persian terntoiy. 
Julian also had Saracen chiefs as allies in the war 
against Sapor II That the Peisian kmg took steps 
to protect his frontier against the Arabs is very 
probable (Noldeke, op. cit ., p 57, note 1). 

Shapur and the Romans. In the tradition 
the account of the Roman wais is introduced by 
the well known motif of the king who visits an 
enemy country in disguise. This is found, for 
example, in the Greek Alexander romance (Pseudo- 
Callisthenes, ed. Miiller, 11 14^., 111. 19 — 22, cf. 
Malalas, cd Bonn, p 194, I9 ), in Sasunian legend a 
similar stoiy is told of Bahrain Gur Fndawsl reports 
the story as follows The astronomers prophesied 
misfortune to Shapur , nevertheless he decided to risk 
enteung the enemy land of Rum in disguise He 
appeared before the emperor as a Persian merchant, 
but was recognised by a Persian staying at the 
court, sewn up by the Emperor’s ordeis in an 
ass’s skiu and put in prison A young woman 
whose duty it was to keep the keys of his puson 
was herself of Persian descent and aided him to 
liberty by softening the ass’s skin with hot milk. 
When a gieat feast was being celebrated and the 
imperial palace was empty, the two fled to Ir 5 n 
On their wfay they stopped at the house of a 
gardener, who told the king, whom he did not 
know, that the Emperor of Rum had invaded 
Persia and laid it waste in dreadful fashion in 
the absence of the legitimate king Shapur then 
ordered the man to take his (Shapur’s) signet- 
lmprcssion to the chief mobed The latter saw 
that the king had returned. An anny was soon 
collected with which the king attacked the Romans 
in the night, wrought gieat slaughter and took 
the emperor himself pusonei The Romans found 
in the Persian empire were massacred everywhere 
Shapur levied a heavy indemnity on the Emperor, 
but did not release him; on the conti ary he had 
him mutilated and put into prison, 'lhe Peisian 
kmg then carried fire and sword into Rum, de- 
feated the Emperor’s brother and slew many 
Christians. The Romans then chose a certain Baz 5 - 
nfisb as Emperoi , the lattei sought for peace which 
Shapur granted on condition that the Roman Em- 
peror rebuilt the destroyed Persian towns, paid 
a yearly tribute of 600,000 dinars and surrendeied 
Nisibis. This was done, but the people of Nisibis 
resisted ShSpilr as they would not serve a fire- 
worshipper. The king subdued then) by force of 


arms. He then rewarded the young woman who 
had liberated him and the gardener, he sent to 
RUm the body of the previous emperor who had 
died in prison He settled the Roman prisoners-of- 
war in towns specially built for the purpose (Khur- 
ramabad, Plruzshapttr, Kunam-i AsIrSn). 

This story is for the most part fictitious. The 
beginning (the prophecy of the astrologer) also 
forms the introduction to another story which de- 
velops differently, but is no doubt connected, and 
which is related in mediaeval oriental sources of 
Shapur II b Ardashlr ; the latter king is foretold 
that he is doomed to be unfortunate for some 
years He therefore goes voluntarily into banish- 
ment (cf. P. Schwarz, It an tm Mtttelalter , p. 544, 
note 6). We have already called attention to the 
occurrence of the motif of the unknown king, 
afterwards discovered Shapur’s flight with the 
young woman recalls the story of Ardashir’s flight 
before Ardawau, w r hich is already m the Kama - 
mak It is quite in the style of Iranian story-telling 
that the Emperor of Rum in his request for peace 
mentions incidents like Minuuhr’s revenge for 
Iradj It should further be obseived that the repre- 
sentation of military events agrees in some respects 
better with the deeds of Shapur I ; the capture of 
the emperor (which here appears as a kind of 
revenge for Shapur’s inprisonment in Rum) and 
his death without regaining his liberty, recall the 
historical facts of Sapor’s war with Valerian Even 
the name Bazanusfi occurs again although in a 
somewhat different connection. The imposition of 
indemnities was also found in the story of Shapur I 
On the other hand, as we saw above, the accouo* 
of the (histoncally tiue) captuie of Nisibis by 
Shapur 1, has featuies which belong to the vain 
siege of this town by the historical Sapor II m 
350 (fall of a pait of the wall, withdrawal of the 
king as a result of an invasion of Persia by nomads). 
The following elements in Fndawsl ’s narrative 
may be considered historical , Shapur’s hostility 
to the Christians (Sapoi II began a great perse- 
cution of Christians in 339 A i>.), the ravaging by 
the Romans of the Persian kingdom (Julian plun- 
dered and buined a great part of it) (cf. Fauly- 
Wissowa, op at , col. 2347), the cession of Nisi- 
bis (by the peace of 363 ceded by Jovian to the 
Persians) and the disinclination of the Nisibenes 
for Persian rule (Pauly-Wissowa, op. cit., col 2351) 

The other sources (apart from the fact that 
Tabari and Dmawarl also contain elements of the 
Julian romance with which we are not concerned 
here) diffei mainly m the fact that they make the 
Emperor take Shapur with him sewn up in a skin 
on his campaign At the siege of Djundai-ShSpur 
the king is released by Pe.sian prisoners of war 
and taken into the town by the garrison This 
causes the defeat and capture of the emperor who 
has to make good the damage done and is sent 
back mutilated to his kingdom. dhis version of 
the story is also found in the poem quoted by 
Ma c sadl, Murud 11. 185, echoes of the phrase- 
ology of which seem to be found m Tha c alibl (cf. 
Tha c alibl, p. 525: fat dtanahum Sabur with Mas c fldi 
op. cit.. Jard(ana ’ l-Pursa , Tha c &libl, p. 527: 
waght is makdna kullt nakhlattn la(a c taka zattU - 
natan with Mas r \ 5 dl op. cit. . idi yaghrisuna min 
al-zattum md c akaru min al-nakpili). 

Ci ty - Found at io ns and Miscellaneous. 
Shapur II, according to tradition renewed the walls 
of the city of £)jundai-Sh 5 pur. According to Hamza, 
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p. 52, he lived in this city till his thirtieth year 
and then moved to Ctesiphon, a statement which 
does not agree with the story of his building the 
bridge while still young. The new foundations are : 
Buzurg-ShgpQr ^Ukbara), FirQz-Shapur (AnbSr), 
Iran-Khurra-Shgpur, with which Sus is mentioned, 
he probably restored the latter town under the 
name Iran-Khurra-Shapur (cf. Noldeke, Gesch d \ 
Pers , p 58, note 1) Roman prisoners were sett- 
led there NishapQr also was one of this king’s 
foundations, Tabari also mentions a town which 
cannot be accurately identified with a fire-temple 
Saiush-Adharan. The rebuilding of Djundai-Shapui 
formed part of the reparations the Emperor had 
to make, besides in the stones of these feats, 
there are confusions between Shapur I and Shapur 11 
(Noldeke, op . «/., p 66, note 2). The king is 
said to have sent for an Indian physician and given 
him a dwelling m Sus, from him the people of 
Sus learned the ait of healing, in which they after- 
wards excelled all other Persians. Hamza says 
finally that Adharbad (quite well known from 
Pahlawi literature) lived under Shapur II There 
are no legends associated with Shapur’s death. 

ShapDr III, the historical Sapor III (probably 
383 — 387 A.D.). On the historical events of his 
reign, his relations with Armenia and Rome, see 
Pauly-Wissowa, op. cit , col 2355. Oriental tradi- 
tion deals chiefly with his accession and his death 
Shapur III was a son of Shapur II. According to 
Firdawsi, the latter at the end of his reign handed 
on the government to his brother Aidashir, who 
had to bind himself to give it to the young Shapur 
when he came of age This he did as promised 
More m keeping with historical tiuth, Tabari says 
that Shapur III followed his predecessor Ardashir 
when the latter was overthrown by the nobles 
Al-Dinawan quite wrongly makes Shapur III suc- 
ceed Shapur II directly Mas c udi knows of a war 
of Shapur III against the Banu lyad and other 
Arab tribes The death of this king is ascribed to 
the collapse of his tent, caused by a storm, ( P lr- 
dawsl, Tha c 5hbi) or by a plot of the nobles (Tabari), 
the latter is probably nearer the tiuth. That Euty- 
chius makes this king wage war on Julian is due 
to the fact that his synchronisms between the 
Sasanids and the Roman Emperor are wrong 

Bib Itogr ap hy See the article sAsanids. 

(V F Buchner) 

SHAPUR (i) Name of the river of the district 
of ShapQr Khura m Fars, also called Bighawur 
(m Thevenot. Suite du Voyage de Levant, 
Pans 1674, p. 295 Bouschavir, p 296 
B o s c h a v 1 r), and river of Tawwadj* It 
must be identical with the antique Grams, men- 
tioned by Arrian, Indtca , 39, Plmy Nat Hist , 
vi. 99. The lower course, the proper river of 
Tawwadj, is formed by the junction of two streams, 
the Shapur and the Dalakl-Rud, rising both on 
the S. VV border-mountains of the Irgn-plateau, 
which extend along the Persian Gulf The upper 
course is called by the Arab geographers Nahr 
Ratio this name is, very likely, found m Plmy, Nat 
Hist , vi. in, where Drattnus (with v.l A’ a tin us) 
must, however, mean the river down to its mouth. 
(This statement must be due to another source 
than Iuba, on whose authority the Grams was 
mentioned in vi. 99) In his Nuzhat al-Kulub , 
Mustawfl al-Kazwini seems to indicate, that the 
Ratln, whose source is, according to him as well 
as to al-Ist&Jthri, in the Upper Hum5yidj£n (Istakhrf . 


Khumayidjgn) district, is a tributary to the ShapQr 
Rud (Gibb Mem.-Ser. xxiu., 11. 217: “It is a 
great stream, and it flows into the ShSpGr river, 
its length, till it joins the Sh5pur river being 10 
leagues”) By this way of putting things, he can 
but mean, that the river of Tawwadj originates 
from two different streams, one of which is the 
Ratln. This, then, must be the older name for 
either the Shapur 01 the Dalaki-Rud. Al-Istakhri 
(ed. de Goeje, p 120) represents these facts in 
the same manner, there is said, that the Ratln 
flows through the district of al-ZlriySn (with v 1.) 
before joining the Shapur. 

r I he other rivers of the system are the Djirra 
(or jDjarshi^c), which joins the Shapur on the left, 
below Khisht, and the lkhshin. The name of the 
latter (it signifies “blue”) can have originated 
from the colouring pioperty of its waters, men- 
tioned by the medieval geographers. Djarshlk is 
the older name of the Djirra river, although m 
the Nuzhat Djaishl^ and Djirra are erroneously 
descubed as two different streams The account 
! which the latter work gives of the Djirra is for the 
most part copied fiom lbn al-Balkhfs Farsnatna 
'ihis states (Gibb Mem Sei , New Series, 1. 1 5 1 ) 
that the Nahr Djirra, using in the Masaram-distnct, 
wateis the lands of Musfljan and Djirra, and part 
of Ghundidjan, after which it joins the Shapur. 
In addition, al-Istakhri mentions the bridge of 
Sabuk, under which the river Djarshlk flows before 
entering the ruUdk of K hurra (lbn al-Balkhl’s 
Djirra, on the reading Khuri a in the text of al- 
Istakhrl, cf. P Schwarz Iran tm Mtt tela Iter , p 
35, ann 4), after Khurra the stream passes into 
Dadhfn, where it unites with the Ikhshin The 
Nuzhat makes the Djirra join the Shapur and the 
Djarshlk the lkhshm as its author erroneously 
splits up the one river P j arshik-D j ina into two, 
his account is here worthless. 

The Ikhsljin, according to al-Istakhri and Mus- 
tawfl, rises in the Dadhin-hills, and unites with the 
Shapur at al-Djunkan The Nuzhat calls it a great 
stream; now at day, it is identified with a little 
water course to the S VV. of the lake of kazerun 
There appeals, then, to be a difference as to the 
question, whether the Djarshik and the ikhshin first 
join each othei, and then unite with the rivei of 
Tawwadj, or flow into that stream each apart 

Concerning the Shapur itself, the Patsnama 
(p. 152) says, that it rises in the mountain region 
( Kuhistan ) of the Bishapur district, which it waters, 
as also Khisht and Dlh Malik. It flows in the sea 
(Persian Gulf) between Ijjanabl and Mandistan. 
This account is repeated in the Nuzhat , which 
only adds, “its length is 9 leagues” In Farsnama , 
p. 142, the BisfiapOr district is said to have its 
water from “a great river, called Rud-i Bishapur” 
Owing to rice-plantations being there, its water is 
unwholesome (Tvakhtm u tiaguwat) A short de- 
scription of the river in modern times is given 
m J Morier’s Second Journey through Persia . . . 
between the years 1810 and 1S16 , London 1818, 
p. 49 “a river which . . having pierced into the 
plain of the Dashtistan, at length falls into the 
sea at Rohilla. It takes its source near the site 
of bhapour, and when it begins to flow is fresh. 
But when it reaches the mountains it passes 
through a salt soil, and then its waters . . . become 
brackish A lesser stream of the same river 
branches off before it* leaches the salt soil, and 
flows pure to the sea”. 
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The mouth of the rivei is at a short distance 
to the North of Bughir, near the frontier of the 
district Arradj&n. Opposite to it lies the island 
Khgnk, m the shipping-route from Basia to India. 
The name MSndistSn in the Persian geogiaphers 
is connected by Tomaschek (“ Topographische Er- 
lauterung der Kustenfahrt Nearchs ” m S B. Ak 
Wtett , cxxi. 65) with the Deximontam in Pliny, 
Nat . Hist ., vi 99 (The edition of Jan-MayholT 
reads Dexi montani , in two words). According to 
Pliny, the river (Grams) is navigable for small 
vessels. Now at day, the principal mouth presents 
difficulties to navigation because of its shallows 
two minor mouthes can be navigated up to some 
distance On the present conditions, the delta, 
and the bitumen wells on the left bank of the 
river, S. of Dalaki, Tomaschek, op . cit , may be 
compaied 

In antiquity, there was on the Giams a royal 
residence, Taoke, 200 stadia from the sea. This 
must be the same as the medieval Tawwadj (or 
Tawwaz), from which place the Shapur is named 
river of Tawwadj. In early Muhammadan times it 
was an important trade-city, which also had a 
considerable textile industry the stuffs named 
tawwazlya wcie well-known This town belonged 
to the district of Aidashlr Kljura (Ibn al-Balkhl, 
Fat sriatna^ p 114') Dui mg the vi^h/xid* 1 century, 
the place had already declined, in Mustawfi al- 
Kazwmi’s time (vnph/xivth century) it was totally 
ruined. Its site can not exactly be determined, 
nowadays the coast-district of the §hapur river 
is called Tawwadj Le Stiange (Gibb Mem Scr 
XXIII, 11. 1 1 5, ann. 2) thinks, that the site of the 
town may be identified with the present Dih 
Kuhna, “the chief town of the (modern) Shaban- 
kara sub-distuct of the Dashtistan district”. 

On another Shapur (Shawm), a tributary of the 
Dizful-Rud, comp the article karun (11 833). 

(2) Name of the ancient capital of the district 
Shapur Khura of F5rs, according to MukaddasI, 
it was also called Shahrastan, its older name 
is B 1 sh a p u r (from Pahlawi IV 1 h-Shahpuht ) A 
naive etymology is found m the Nuzhat , whose 
author, Mustawfi, says, that the woid BishSpui is 
a contraction# of bina-i Shapur, building of Sh apui 
Ibn al-Balkhi on the other hand states, that the 
fust syllable of the onginal Bishapur (with a 
long 1) may disappear by way of takhfij \ 

Shapur- Khura, the aiea, watered by the system 
of the Shapur- Ratm, the smallest of the five pro- 
vinces of F5rs, contained besides the town of 
Shapur some other important localities, e. g Ka- 
zerun [q v ], which was regarded as its chief 
town aftei Shapui had fallen into imns, moreover 
Nubandadjan and Djirra 

The old town of Shapur was situated on the 
Shapur Rud, at the road from Shiraz to the sea, 
to the north of Kazerun. Mustawfi gives its situa- 
tion as long 86° 15', lat 20°. Its climate belongs 
to the gatmstr , but its atmosphere was considered 
not to be healthy, because the territory of the 
city was shut up by the mountains from the 
northern side. The environs were fruitful : they 
produced, besides many kinds of fruits and floweis 
also silk, the mulberry-tree being frequent in that 
region. Honey and wax also came from its teintory. 
The town was founded by the SSsSman king 
Shapnr I. It was one of the three cities, where he 
colonized his captives of *war. It has been sup- 
posed, with much reason, that the king made use 


of the skill of these Roman captives in the con- 
struction of his buildings, and also in the execu- 
tion of his famous reliefs, that have been found 
m the ruins. These reliefs relate to the campaigns 
of §hSpur against the Romans. Tree later kings, 
Bahram II, Narsai and Khusraw II have also added 
each a relief of themselves. 

These works of art, who are already described 
in detail by Moner, have also been noticed by 
the Oriental geographers of the Middle-ages at 
least, they mention a great statue, standing m a 
cavern, which European travellers could identify. 

The Orientals have excogitated a mythical his- 
tory of the city from before the times of its 
SasSman founder It was, according to these tradi- 
tions, originally built by Tahmurath, at a time, 
when there existed m Fars no other town besides 
Istakhr Latei on, it was laid waste by Alexander, 
to be only renovated by Shapur I The name of 

Tahmurath’s foundation had been C> (Ibn 

al-Balkhi, Farsnama , p 63, 142) ’ 

The Muslims subdued Shapur Khura in 16 (637), 
after the conquest of Tawwadj and the battle of 
Kishahi Bishapui is mentioned on the occasion 
of the disturbances which ensued at the beginning 
of the khallfate of c Uthm5n b. c AffSn, the m- 
suriection in Pars (25 = 645/646) against the 
Arabs seems to have been directed for some time 
from Bishapur by a biother of Shahiak, the governoi 
of fars, who had fallen in the battle of Rishahr. 
After the submission of the rebels, the inhabitants 
of Bishapur once more broke the treaty, in conse- 
quence thereof it was reduced by Abu ’1-Musa 
al-Ash c an and ‘Uthman b Abl ’l- c As 

In the time of the geographer Mukaddasi (end 
of the ivth/xd* century), the town of Shahrastan or 
Shapur was already decaying, its outskirts being 
ruined, the environs however were w r ell cultivated. 
He notices the four city-gates and the ditch, also 
the mas(frid al-djam£ , outside of the city. Perhaps 
this may be the masdjtd-i djamf mentioned by 
Ibn al-Balkhi, whose words seem to imply, that 
it still existed when he wrote (beginning of the 
vitk/xipk century) In the end of the Buy id rule, 
the Shabankaia chieftain Abu Sa c d b Muhammad 
b Mama destroyed Shapur, but, as Ibn al-Balkhi 
remarks, in his time the (Saldjuk) government tried 
to restore the damage. These endeavours may have 
had effect as regards the district as a whole, but 
the city of SMpur never has been raised from its 
ruins As Morier visited the site (1809), he found 
only a poor village, Darls, in the neighbourhood 
of the remains. The opinion of this traveller, that 
the town may have existed till the xvph century 
of the Christian aera, because its name occurs m 
a table of latitudes and longitudes in the A^i/i-t 
Akbart, carries no weight, for such a table may 
have been composed fiom older sources 

On the other foundations of Shapur I, which 
were called after his name, comp the aiticle on 
that king, in addition to which it may be remarked, 
that the town of Shapur Kh w ast, according to the 
Faisnama (p. 63), was situated in Khuzistan, neai 
al-A§htai. 
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and G r a n 1 s in Pauly-Wissowa, Realenz . 2 (v. 
1668*, vii. 1815); Le Strange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate , p. 259 — 263, 267; Barbier de 
Meynard, Dtctionnatrc . . . de la Perse % p. 142 sq.\ 
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(V F. BOchnfr) 

§HAR C . [See smarI c a ] 

SHARAB (a., plur Ashrtba'), beverage The 
collections of traditions deal with two subjects in 
the chapter on Ashnba beverages and the laws 
to be observed in drinking Here we only deal 
with the latter as the former has been dealt with 
m the article khamr. 

Blessings should be uttered before and after 
drinking (Abu Da 3 Ud, Ashrtba , bab 21, Darimi, 
Aftma, bab 3, Ibn Hanbal 1. 225, 284, 111 100, 1 17). 
The cup should be held in the right, not the left 
hand. The Prophet of God said “When one of 
you eats, let him eat with the right hand and if 
he drinks, he should drink with the right for 
Satan eats and drinks with the left hand” (Muslim, 
Ashnba , trad. 105, cf 106) 

Opinions differ on the question whether it is 
permitted to diink standing. On the one hand there 
are a large number of utterances which repicsent 
this attitude m drinking as forbidden (e g Muslim, 
Ashrtba , trad. 112 — 116) 

On the other hand Ibn c Abbas says that he 
gave the Prophet Zemzem water and that he drank 
it standing (Muslim, Ashrtba, trad 117 — 120) C AH 
abolished any misgivings on this point by saying 
that he had seen Muhammad drink standing (e g. 
Ibn Hanbal, 1 101 sq) 

It is further considered forbidden to drink out 
of the mouth of the water-skm (cf. Abu Da J ud, 
Ashnba , bab 14) or to bend the latter inwards to 
drink (Ibn Madja, Ashnba , bab 20); but this is 
also allowed (Tirmidhi, Ashnba , bab 18) 

In drinking one should not lap like a dog 
(Ibn Madja, Ashnba , bab 25) or blow or snort 
on the drink (Muslim, Ashnba , trad 121 , Abu 
Da 5 0d, Ashnba , bab 16, 20); on the other hand 
one should inhale and exhale the breath (Abu 
Da J ud, Ashrtba , bab 10, Ibn Sa c d, Tabakat , ed 
Sachau, 1/11 103) and not drink the whole at one 
draught (Abu Da 5 Qd, Tahaia , bab 18) If one is 
drinking in company the cup should be passed to 
the right (Bukhari, Sharb , b5b 1) 

The knowledge of these matters distinguishes 
the believer from the infidel. The latter “drinks 
in seven stomachs, the former in one” (MSlik, 
Muwatta 5 , Si fat al-Nabi , b5b 10). 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

SHARAF AL-DlN, c AlI YazdI, Persian 
poet and historian, born at Yazd, was 
the companion of Shah Rukh and more particu- 
larly of his son, Mirza Ibrahim Sultan (d 838 = 
1434/1435) In 846(1442) MirzS Sultan Muhammad, 
appointed governor of c Irafc c AdjamI, summoned 
him to Kumm and treated him as one of his 
councillors. This prince having rebelled in 850 
(1446 — 1447), §haraf al-Din, suspected of being 
involved m the plot, was saved from execution, 
ordered by Sh5h Rukh, through the intervention of 
Mirza c Abd al-Latif, son of Ulugh Beg, who brought 


him to Samarkand Sultan Muhammad, who became 
lord of KhurasSn after the death of Shah Rukh, 
allowed him to ieturn to Yazd (853 = 1449 — 1450), 
where he died in 858 (1454). He was buried in 
the Sharaflya madrasa, which he had built in the 
village of Taft. 

In 828 (1424/1425) he wrote the history of 
Timur under the title Zafar-Name , in a vigorous 
style, on materials apparently taken from an un- 
published work with the same title wiitten by 
Nizam al-Din ShamI by TlmQi’s oiders m 804 — 806 
(1401 — 1403), of which there is a unique M.S. 
in the British Museum. This history was translated 
into French by P6tis de la Croix (1722) and from 
French into English by J. Darby (1723) The text 
has been published without the preface in the Bi - 
bltotheca Indica (Calcutta, 1887 — 1888). He also 
composed under the tak h alius of Sharab a treatise on 
enigmas, another on magic squaies, a commentary 
on the burda of BQsIn and various poems. 

Bibliography Khondemii , Habib al-Siyar 
111/111, 148, Dawlat Shah, Tadhkna, ed. Browne, 
P 378 — 381 , J. von Hammer, Geschtchte d. 
schon. Redek Pers , p 284, Rieu, Peis Catal. 
But. Mus , p. 173 — 175; E. G. Browne, Hist, 
of Pers Liter under Tartai dominion , p 183, 
362 — 365. (Cl Huart) 

al-SHA c RANI, a tttsba by which several indi- 
viduals aie known, it is usually derived from r hjTr 
“hair” and is applied to any one with a strong 
growth of hair or with long hair (cf al-Sam c ani, 
Kitab al-Ansab , G M S., fol. 334 b , 2, Wright, 
Arabic Giammar 3 , 1. 164c ); m the case of the 
best known bearer of the name, it is a tnsba 
from a place like the form also found, indeed more 
frequently, al-Sha c rawI (which has however a diffe- 
rent origin Vollers, ZD MG, 1890, p. 390 sq ) 
but came to be interpreted as above 

1 Auu ’l-Mawaiub (ideal kunya, also AhU c Abd 
al-Rahman from his son, his family still existed 
in modern times) c Abdalwahhab b. Ahmad (d. 
907) r Alt n Ahmad b Muhammad b. MUsa 
b Mawi Ay b c Abd-aiiah aj -Zu dh alI (Sultan 
of lihmsan) B c Ali al-AnsarI ai -Shafi c I ai- 
Misri a famous Sufi, born 897, lived in Cairo 
from his early youth and died there in 973 (other 
dates given are wrong). Since 1188 his favourite 
mosque beside which he is buried, has borne his 
name He earned his living as a weaver He be- 
longed to the tanka founded by c Ali al-Shadhili 
(d. 656 Brockelmann, G A.L. , 1. 449, N° 29, 
and the article At -shadhii 1) and himself founded 
al- Tanka al-Sha'rawiya (cf. Lane, Manners and 
Customs of the Modern Egyptians , 1899, P* 2 5 2 ? 
but not mentioned in Kahle , Islam , vi , p 
154) Among his Sufi teachers the most important 
was c All al-Khawwas (d after 941), whose tna- 
d/ahs he attended for ten years. A number of 
other teachers are mentioned by him in various 
works, eg in al-Bahr ol-mawrud \ al-Diawhar 
al-majun wa ’ l-Strr al-markum and in the Laffitf 
al-Mtnan ; a full list of the shaikhs whom he 
knew and whose lectures he had attended is given 
at the end of his Tabakat. Like many Sufis he 
had to endure persecution but was successfully 
in overcoming all hostility. 

His literary activity was mainly concerned with 
mysticism, but he also dealt with learning, generally 
Kuranic sciences, dogmatics, filfh, grammar, and 
medicine; further we may mention his TabakUt 
of the Softs and an autobiography {L aft if al- 
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Mtnari ). A list of his writings is given in Brockel- 
mann, ii 336 sqq. (and supplement, p. 7 1 1); on 
that list the following coriections and additions 
are now made: 7 a and b) al-Mizan al-Sha^raniya 
and al-Mizan al-kubra are identical, also printed 
Cairo 1276, while al-Mizan al-Khtdriya is a synop- 
sis of the other woik; 8) in the title also fi 
MuUhta$ar al-FutUhat al-makkiya , a synopsis of 
this entitled Mu&htasar Lawakth al-Anwar , prepa- 
red in 1166 by Hasan b. Salih b. Muhammad 
al-PftdghurlcljawI (Berlin, N°. 3046), 1 1) printed 
Cairo 1306 on the margin of 2); 12) full title 
Tanbth al-Mughari in ft ’ l-Karn al- c ashtr c ala ma 
khalaf u fth Salafahum al-tahir\ 13) in the title 
also Mcfnfat in place of Hay an , add Berlin, 
N°. 3101 ; 14) read al-Anwar al-kudstya , in place of 
Lawakth al-Anwai al-kudsiya ft [Bay an] al^Uhua 
al-Muhammadiya , punted Cairo 13 n on the margin 
of 44), 18) also a Wtrd al-Rasuf Berlin, N° 3780, 
21) also printed Cairo 1332, 22) in the title in 
place of c ala batawa also ft Manakib , the mar- 
ginal edition Cairo 1304 rather has 23); 35) read 
ft c /lm Kitab Allah , 37) read al-Talabbus , printed 
Cairo 1279; 40) lithographed Cairo 1276, 43) m 
the title also al-Sddat al-Akhyar , also called al- 
Tabakat al-A'ubi printed Cairo 1299, while the 

marginal edition Cairo 13 11 rathei has 14), 44) also 
printed Cairo 1321, 47) IVasaya aK At if in (cf 
Berlin, N° 3183), 48) Muf a khkh un al-Akbad fi 
Bay an Mawadd al-I&tihad , 49) Lawa'th al- 

K had h lan c ala kull man lam yafmal bi 'l-Kudan, 
50) Hadd aF Husain c ala man awdjab al-Amal 
bi ’ l- Ilham , 51) al-Tatabbif wa ’ l-Fahsftala Hukm 
al-Ilham tdha khalaf al-Nass^ 52) al-Buruk al- 
khawatif It ’ l-Basar ft 'Antal al-Hawatif\ 53) 
Tanbth al-A ghbtya? 'ala Katia mm Bahr c Ulum 
al-AwhyT ? , 54) al-Dutr al-naztm fi 'Ulum al- 
KuFan al-'azim , 55) al-Manhadj al-mubin fi 

Bayan Adtllat al-Mudjtahidin , supplement to 2i) 1 
56) Kitab al-Ikttbas fi 'Ilm al-Ktyas , 57) MukJi - 
tasar Kawatd al-Zat kasht, extract from the work 
of al-/nrkashl (d 794) quoted m Brockelmann, 
ii 91, N° 18, 2, 58) Mttthadj a l- Wusul tld 
c Ilm al-Usuf a compilation from the Commentary 
of al-Mahalli (d. 791 Biockelmann, 11 114, N° 
23) on the Q^am' al- Dj awami' fi 'l- Usui of al- 
Subkf (d. 771. Brockelmann, 11 89, N° 14, 1 
and c ) aijd the glosses of KamSl al-Dln b. c Ali 
Shanf (d 906* ibid a) on this common tar) 

Al-Sha c rani was a compiehensive and honest 
scholar of wide education but uncritical and highly 
superstitious. His tiemendous exaggeiation of his 
own value is an unpleasant feature m him , he 
usually boasts of his own works that they were 
pioneers and nothing similar existed on the parti- 
cular subject In his autobiogiaphy (no 44), which 
he significantly calls Manakib nafsihi , under a 
pretence of being humhly grateful to God for 
having endowed him with wonderful gifts of mind 
and holiness, he tells us the most remarkable things 
about his wondeiful qualities, his intercourse with 
God, the angels and the piophets, his ability to 
work mnacles, to ascettam the seciets of the world, 
etc But the honesty, uprightness and enthusiasm 
of his charactei, his championship of justice, 
humanity and toleration, his sincerity and the 
fiankness with which he holds up the modesty 
of the Christians and Jews as a pattern for the 
Q Ulama\ and finally his high respect for the 
dignity of womanhood all ifiake an exceedingly 
favouiable impression 


Besides his intellectual importance, which must 
not however be over-estimated, he owes his far- 
leaching influence on the Muslim world to his ex- 
tremely prolific pen, writing m an easily intelligible 
form, which has contributed to the popularity of 
his works His books were already popular in his 
life-time and are still very highly esteemed as may 
be seen from their numerous reprints. In spite of 
his insistence to the contrary there is hardly any 
originality in them ; m mysticism especially he 
simply repeats the ideas of Ibn al-'Arabl [q v ]. 
N°. 8, for example, is a synopsis of his al-Futu- 
hat al-makkiya , N°. 1 1 a synopsis of 8, with 
reference to passages from the Futuhat itself. 
N°. 9 an explanation of the verses of the Futuhaf 
N° 10 a defence of lbn al- c Arabl; he tells us for 
example in N°. 2, that he has used the terms used 
by Ibn al- c Arabi and not those of other SQfis. 
Al-^ha c ranl endeavoured to bring about a synthesis 
of Sufism and Fikh m his person and was therefore 
m no wise hostile to the Shari'a Several of his 
writings show this, notably, N°. 7, 21, 28, 48 — 51, 

55—58 

Cf Brockelmann, 11. 335 sqq (where further 
literature is given) and Haji Khalfa, ed. Flugel, 
Index (Vol vn ), p. 1145, N°. 5446 Edition of 
N° 2) by Flugel in Z D M.G , 1866, p 1 sqq , of 
N° 16) by Kremer in J A , 6, xi., 1868, p. 253 
sqq ., of N° 43) by Horten, Beit) age zttr Kenntnis 
des Orients , 1915, p. 64 sqq. (cf Massignon, Al- 
Hallaj , p 393, N°. 19), brief synopsis of N° 44) 
by Flugel in 7 D MG , 1867, p 271 sqq Bio- 
graphy in the Tatadjtm of his pupil c Abd al- 
Ra 3 uf b. Tadj al- c Arifin d-Munawi (d 103 1 Brockel- 
mann, 11. 306, N° 13) 

2) AbU Muhammad ai-Iadl b Muhammad b 

ai-Musaiyib b. Zuhair b. YazId b. Kaisan b 
Badhan (the Persian governor in Yaman in the 
time of Muhammad) a traditionist who travelled 
widely to collect traditions, he also studied with 
the Kafa grammarian Ibn al-A c iabl (d. 231 Brockel- 
mann, 1 116, N°. 6), learned Kur 3 an reading with 

Khalaf (d 229 Noldeke, Gcschichtc des Qoratis *, 
p 291, N° 9, Ibn Sa c d, Tabakat , vii/11. 87, al- 
Sam c ani, fol 77*% 30 ) and heard the lectures of 
Ahmad b Hanbal ^d. 241 , q. v ) , he did not 
howevei obtain general recognition and died in 
282 His epithet which he leccived from his habit 
of wearing his hair long, was transferred to his 
descendants, his son AbD Bakr MuhammI-D ai- 
BaihakI and his sons Abu ’i -Hasan Isma'il (d 
347) and Abu ’l-Hasan Muhammed al-TusI. Al- 
Sam c anl, fol 334b, a — xa aud ioi b , i 2 

3) Abu ’l-AbbSs Ahmad b. Djafar b Muham- 
mad b MarzUk b. Bustan (this should perhaps 
be the leading of a meaningless word in al- 
Sam c 5ni, cf. Justi, Iramsd.es Namenbuch , p 74) 
b FarrU&h al-AzdI al-Djuri>jAnI . Traditionist, 
who studied under Shu c aib b al-Habhab (died be- 
foie the middle of iBb/vintb century lbn Sa c d, 
Vii/11 x %) and others. Al-Sam c anl, fol. 334 h , 14—16. 

4) Thu teen furthei individuals with the same 

ntsba will be found dealt with in the following pass- 
ages Kitab al-Fthrist^<t<\ Flugel, p. 7, 19 ; al-Sam c ani, 
fol. 334 b , ; Ft hi is f p. 314, a3 , al-Sam c ani, 

fol 334N 13 sq. (cf. Ibn Sa c d, Vii/11. 51, 78), 
ibid. 28 sq ; Massignon, Al-Hallaj , p. 80, 735, 
ibid. p. 333; al-Sam c 5ni, fol 334b, i 7 _ 23 ; ibid. 
23 -28 (read 371 for 372), ibid 16 sq ; (cf. Brockel- 
mann, i. 334); al-Dj5mi (cf 1 , p 1055), Nafahat 
al-Uns , N°. 298 (Calcutta 1859* p. 265; turkish 
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Constantinopel 1270, p. 181), Ahlwardt, Ver- 
znchnts der arabischen Handschrtften Berlin , x. 
s. v. al-Sha c r&ni. (J Schacht) 

al-SIJARAT, from the Latin serra through 
the Spanish sierr a , is the term applied by certain 
geographers of Muslim Spain to the mountains 
which stretch from the east to west in the centre 
of the Iberian Peninsula. The best definition is 
given by Ibn Fadl Allah al-'Umari. According to 
this author, the mountain range called al-Shaiat 
stietches from the country behind Madinat Salim 
(Medinaceli) to Coimbra. This term therefore des- 
cribes the mountains now known under the names 
of Sieira de Guadarrama (Ar Wadi ’1-rSmla >), Sierra 
de Credos and Sierra de Gata m Spain and Serra 
de Estrella in Portugal In the time of al-Idilsi, 
however, it was applied only to the Sierra de 
Guadarrama, to the noith of Madrid The geographer 
Abu ’I-Fida 5 , quoting lbn Sa^id, described the moun- 
tain system of the centre of al-Andalus under the 
name of J^jabal al-Shara. According to him, it 
divided the peninsula into two well marked divi- 
sions, the north and the south. 

Al-Idnsi, in his description of al-Andalus, gives 
the name of al-Shaigt to one of the tuentj-six 
climes of this country, the twenty -second in his 
classification*, this region, which embraced all the 
Sierra de Guadarrama, included the towms of Tala- 
vera de la Reina, Toledo, Madrid, al-Fahmin, 
Guadalajara, Ucles and Huete 

Bibliography al-Idrisi, Si fat al-Maghttb , 
ed and transl. Dozy and de Goeje, Register, 
Abu ’1-Fida 3 , Takwhn al-buldan , ed Remaud 
and de Slane, Paris 1840, p. 66 and 167, E 
Fagnan, Extraits inedits relatifs au Ma^hreb^ 
Alger 1924, p 93 and index sub ach-Ch&rat, 
E. Saavedra, La Geografia de Esparia del Edrist , 
Madud 1881, p 48, J Alemany Bolufer, La 
Geografia de la Peninsula Ibenca en los esentores 
arabes , ds la Revista del Centro de hsludios 
Historicos de Granada y su Remo , vol X, Granada 
1920, p. 3 — 4 (E. Lf.VI-PROVENgAL) 

SHARDJA, name of three places in 
Arabia 1 Shardjat al-Karis, a port on the 
coast of the Yaman, where there were 
storehouses for the durra which was shipped to 
c Aden , the native town of Siradj al*Dm c Abd al- 
Latif al-Zabldi, the famous grammarian who taught 
in * Cairo and died in 802 AH ( 1 399 — Moo) 
2. A place near Mekka 
3 A port on the Pirate Coast, on the 
Persian Gulf between c Oman and Bahrain. 

Bibliography’ Ibn Hawkal, B.G A., 11 19, 
al-MuVaddasi, B. G A , 111. 53, 69, 86, 92, Ibn 
Khurdadhbeh, B G A ., vi 143; al-Ya c kubI,/? G A , 
vn. 317, 319; YakGt, Mtf&am, ed Wiistenfeld, 
s v.; Tad; alSarus^ s v. (G. S. Colin) 
SHARf? (a), opening, commentary, 
sparaha means to enlarge, expand, open, then to 
explain, comment upon, tashrih, dissection of 
bodies, anatomy. 

1. The word shark was taken as the title of 
Sura xciv. of the Kur^Sn, as the first verse is . 
“Have we not opened, expanded your heart A 
legend has grown up round this verse. Muhammad, 
while still in the arras of his nurse, had his chest 
opened by two angels, who took out his heart 
and replaced it after washing it. This is why it 
is called the “opening of the heart”. 

2. Shark , commentary on a work which is being 


come the glosses, hashiya. The greater part of the 
famous treatises or poems in Arabic and Persian 
literature have had commentaries written on*hem; 
e.g. commentary on the Mu c allak 3 t (Arabic poetry), 
on the Mathnawi (Persian poetry); on the Mowa\tcP 
(law); on the Alfiya (grammar); on Hariri, philo- 
logy , on astronomical treatises , the great, middle, 
and little commentaries on Aristotle by Averroes. 
For the commentaries on the KuFan, a special 
word is used, fa f sir [q.v.]. (Carra de Vaux) 
SHARl c A (a.) also Shar c (originally infinitive), 
the road to the watering place, the clear path to 
be followed, the path which the believer has to 
tread, the religion of Islam, as a technical term, 
the canon law of Islam, the totality of 
Allah’s commandments (also used as the 
term for a single commandment = hukm , the plural 
sJiaraPP = ahkam , which is also used as identical 
with spar fa) \ shiPa, which was also used for 
custom and later became obsolete, is synonymous. 
Sharp is also used as a technical term for the 
Prophet as the preacher of the $harfa , but more 
frequently it is applied to Allah as the law-giver. 
Masktif is what is laid down in the dtarfa . 
Anything connected with the canon law, or anything 
in keeping with it, or legal is called skaPi Shar c i 
is also used in opposition to hissi (“purely sensible”), 
the former means the outward perceptible actions, 
which come under the cognisance of the law, the 
latter, all those m which this is not the case and 
so they have no significance in the spar Pa (offer 
and acceptance are, for example, in concluding a 
bargain, shaPi, in other circumstances hissi). Si- 
milaily shaP and hukm are iq contrast to hakika , 
the actual relations, from which those created by 
the law may be divergent 

The technical use goes back to some passages 
in the Kor^n xlv 17 (of the last Mekkan period; 
on the dating cf Noldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des 
Qorans , 1 58 sqq and Gnmme, Mohammed ', 11 

24 sqq ) “Then we gave them a iparfa (a path 
to be followed) in leligion, follow it and not the 
wishes of those who have no knowledge”, xhi. 
1 1 (the same period, perhaps somewhat later) 
„To you he hath prescribed the religion ( jha/a^a ), 
which”, etc , ibid 20 “ . gods, who have 

prescribed a leligion for them ( spar of u ), which 
Allah hath not appioved”; v 52 (Medina, perhaps 
of the first Medina period) “To every one (people) 
of you, we have given a pipa (a path to be 
followed) and a tntnhadj (a clear path) ” Here 
sharf a and ship a aie not yet technical terms. 

An old definition of spar fa is given by Tabari 
on Kurban, xlv 17 the rparfa comprises the law 
of inheritance {farcfid\ the ^^/-punishments, com- 
mandments and prohibitions. In the later system 
by sharp a and spaP are understood Allah’s 
commandments relating to the activi- 
ties of man, of which those that relate to 
ethics are taken out and classed together as ildab 
(cf. adab, akhlak). Fikh (along with the sciences 
of tafsir and hadi(h and the ancillary sciences) 
is the science of the sparfa or the r parefp (cf. 
fikh) and can sometimes be used as synonymous 
with it, and the u$ul al-fikh are also called uqUl 
al-spaP. According to the orthodox view, the $parfa 
is the basis ( manspcP ) for the judgment of actions 
as good or bad, which accordingly can only come 
from Alt5h, while according to the Mu'tazila [q.v.], 
it only confirms th€ verdict of the intelligence 
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The tkarfa (as foi urn externum) regulates only 
the external relations of the subject to 
Allftfc and his fellow-men and entirely ignores 
his inner consciousness, his attitude to the forum 
internum . Even the niya (intention) which is re- 
quired, for example in many religious exercises, 
implies no impulse from the heart The zkarfa 
demands and is only concerned with the fulfilment 
of the prescribed outward forms. The skarV-a, the 
legal judgment of actions based on it (hukm) and the 
judicial verdict ( kadi t) which is only concerned 
with the external circumstances, are in contrast to 
the conscience and religious feeling of responsi- 
bility ( diyatia , tanazzuh) of the individual and his 
inner relation to Allfih ( ma batnahu wabaina 'llah) 
Religious minds like al-Ghaz 5 li therefore protested 
against the over-estimation of the legal point of 
view and the fakih ' s themselves say that it is not 
sufficient simply to fulfil all the commandments of 
the skarfa. With this is connected the position 
of the fa among the Sufis [q. v.], for which 
cf. I. Goldziher, Voi lesungen uber den Islam 2 , 
165 sqq and R. Hartmann, al-Kuschairis Daistel- 
lung des §ufitutns , 72, 102 sq The law is a 
starting-point on the path of the Sufi; on the one 
hand, it can seive as an indispensable basis for the 
fuither religious life, which the fulfilment of the 
law has to intensify (skarfa = amr bi- Itizarn 
al-^ubudlya = “commands to follow the path of 
recognition”, and hakika — muthahadat al-rububiya , 
“direct vision of the divine” form a correlated 
pair), on the other hand, only as a symbolical 
parable and allegoiy, finally even as superfluous 
and even dangerous forms which one has to cast 
off entirely (cf malXmatIya). 

The knowledge of the $harfa was originally 
obtained directly from the Kor’an and Tradition 
(hence, as already mentioned, the sciences of tafsir 
and hadith belong to the Fikh ), but later among 
the Sunnis (in contrast to some Hanbalis, the 
Wahhabis and the Shl'is) no one was considered 
qualified to investigate these sources independently 
(cf ijqjtihad, takiJd) The knowledge of th e Sharfa 
is authoritatively communicated to later generations 
through the system of Likh y which has been worked 
out to the most trifling details, and the authority 
of which is ultimately based on the infallible 
idjma € . No orthodox Muslim can escape it, while 
for example the Mahdl Muhammad Ahmad did 
so (cf. Islam , xiv 271, 275) and modernism does 
(cf e.g for Turkey A. Fischer, Obersetzung una 
Texts aus der neuosmantsehen Ltteratur , do , A us 
der religtosen Reform bewegung tn der Turkei ; A. 
Muhiddin, Dte Kulttir bewegung tm modeinen Tur- 
kentum , for Egypt * c Ali c Abd al-Rfizifc, al-Islam 
wa-l 7 {ul al-Hukm^ Kairo 1344, for India Syed 
Ameer Ali, The Life and Teachings of Mohammed^ 
do., The Spirit of Isl&m\ M. Barakatullah, The 
Khtlafet). 

A result of the development of the Fikh has 
been that there is no codification of the law in 
the modern sense nor can there ever be one (cf. 
especially : Snouck Hurgronje, Verspretde Geschrtf- 
ten , iv/ii. 260 rqq ). At the same time the Fifch 
books, especially those of latei date and recognised 
as authoritative m wide circles (by t^mof)^ are 
practically “law books’ 1 for the orthodox Muslim; 
in them he finds AllSh’s tkarfa expounded m the 
way in which it is binding on him, and according 
to the particular madhhab which he follows while 
the Korean and HadUh may have no more value 
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for him than edifying literature. But it is not 
everyone who is able himself to ascertain from 
the filfh books with sufficient technical knowledge 
how the law affects particular cases; the laity 
rather require instruction from experts. This is 
done through fatwa's (legal opinions) and a scholar 
who gives fatwa's is therefore called mufti. 

Allah’s law is not to be completely grasped by 
the intelligence, it is tcfabbudi , 1 e. man has to 
accept it without criticism, with its contradictions 
and its incomprehensible decrees, as wisdom into 
which it is impossible to enquire. We must not 
look in it for causes in our sense, nor for prin- 
ciples; it is based on the will of Allah which is 
bound by no principles, therefore evasions are 
considered as a permissible use of means put at 
one’s disposal by Allah himself. Muslim law which 
has come into being in the course of time through 
the interworking of many factors, which can hard- 
ly be exactly appreciated (cf. Bergstrasser, Is lain ^ 
xiv 76, sqq ), has always been presented to its 
followers as something elevated, high above human 
wisdom, and with justice in so far as human 
logic or systematic has little share in it. A modest 
enquiry into the meaning of the divine laws so far 
as Allah himself has indicated the path of en- 
quiry is also not prohibited There is therefore 
frequent reference to the deeper meaning and 
suitability ( hikma ) of a law. But one must always 
guard against placing too much stress on such 
theoretical considerations. 

For this very reason the $k&ria is not “law” 
in the modern sense of the word any more than 
it is on account of its subject matter It comprises 
as an infallible doctrine of ethics the whole reli- 
gious, political, social, domestic and private life 
of those who profess Islam, to the fullest extent 
without limitation and that of the tolerated mem- 
bers of other faiths in so far as their activities 
are not mimical to Islam. Only one who has at- 
tained years of discretion ( baltgh ) and is m full 
possession of his mental powers Qdkil) is bound 
to obey the ritual law ( mu kail a f ). The prescrip- 
tions of the sharfa may be classed in two main 
groups according to their subject (1) Regulations 
relating to worship and ritual duties, (2) regula- 
tions of a juridical and political nature. These 
are absolutely similar from the Muslim point of 
view (although it is of course felt that the former, 
the so-called c ibadat , are more closely connected 
with Allah), and this is also true of the numerous 
regulations scattered everywhere through the Fi^h 
books regarding the most varied matters, which 
can hardly be brought under the heads of the ttK> 
main groups, e g. permitted and forbidden musical 
instiuments, the use of gold and silver vessels, 
the relations of the sexes, racing and shooting for 
wagers, the copying of living things, clothing and 
ornaments for men and women, etc The funda- 
mental tendency m the growth of the Sharfa was 
the religious evaluation of all affairs 
of life and legal considerations were only secon- 
dary (cf Bergstrasser, /. cl). A systematic division 
of the §k<*rf<* was never reached. The Sunnis 
sometimes classify it quite formally into c tbSd3t 
(obligations regarding worship), muIUmalSt (civil 
and legal matters) and c u^iibat (punishments), 
without any special stress being laid on this. We 
find more systematically worked out among the 
§hi c l Twelver ImSms an equally formal division 
and one not logically earned through to its con- 
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elusion into c tbadat, c ukud (legal matters affecting 
two parties), ikctat (legal matters affecting one 
party), ahkUm (the remaining laws). 

Among the early generations of Muslims, no 
unanimity prevailed as to what were the mam 
duties of Muslims. Muhammad himself had laid 
special weight on the salat (ritual worship), zakat 
(charity) and fawt/t (fasting) Many further regarded 
participation m the gjthad (war for the faith) as 
one of the first duties of a Muslim, a view still 
held among the KhSridjIs. The Mahdl Muhammad 
Ahmad also adopted the 4 'jihad as one of the main 
duties as revised by him (cf. Islam , xiv. 285). 
[ l he §hl c is regard recognition of the imamat as one 
of the mam duties] But according to the view that 
has come to prevail among the Sunnis, Islam is 
based on five pillars ( \arkan , sg. rukn) diahada 
(the profession of faith), salat , zakat , Jiadjdj (pil- 
grimage to Mekka), sawm (fasting in the month of 
Ramadan). The profession of faith is not dealt with 
in the Fifch books. Questions connected with the 
creed were so numerous that the teaching of the 
first pillar soon became a special branch of study, 
the science of kalam. 'I he other four arkan are some- 
times classed together with tahai a (ritual purification) 
as the five ''ibadat In the traditional arrangement 
of the fikh books, which is already the basis of 
the oldest books that have survned to us, but 
regarding whose origin, which must be earlier than 
the formation of the modern madhhab's and pro- 
bably belong to the second century, nothing is 
definitely known, the first five chapters are always 
devoted to these five c ibadat , usually followed by 
the following subjects in succession contracts, .n- 
hentance, marriage and family law, criminal law, 
wai against unbelievers and attitude to unbelievers 
generally, laws regarding food, sacufice and killing 
of animals, oaths and vows, judicial procedure 
and evidence, liberation of slaves 

All the prescriptions of the diarfa are not to 
be taken as absolute commands or prohibitions 
In many cases it is regarded, from the religious 
point of view, only as desirable or undesirable to do 
or permit something Finally the law also regulates 
actions which it neither recommends nor condemns, 
but regards with indifference. In keeping with this, the 
following five legal categories ( alahkam alkhamsa ) 
are distinguished (1) “duty” (fard ) or „n e- 
cessary” ( wddjib . cf below'), ie prescribed 
actions, the performance of which is obli- 
gatory, whose performance is rewarded and omis- 
sion punished, of the further divisions of fai d 
(wdfjib\ the most important is that into fard c am 
and fard kifaya (cf fard), a similar division being 
made in the follow ing category , (2) meritorious 
( mandttb “recommended ", sunna „ ordained custom” , 
\sunna m this meaning is not to be confounded with 
the ^sunna of the Prophet”, one of th e uriil alfkh, 
although these two senses are connected; some- 
times, however, the meaning 0 (sunna as quality of an 
action did not remain uninfluenced by the other one], 
mustahabb “desirable”, nafl or najila “voluntary 
meritorious action”; the performance of such is 
called tatawwif ), i e actions the neglect of which 
is not punished, but the performance of which is 
rewarded , (3) permitted or indifferent 
( mubah , rarely tfjaliz, cf. below), i.e actions the 
performance or neglect of which the law leaves 
quite open and for which neither reward nor pu- 
nishment is to be expected; (4) reprehensible 
( makruh ), 1 e actions which although not punish- 


able are disapproved of from the legal point of 
view; the later §h5fi c Is further distinguish a mil- 
der form of makruh , the khtlaf a law la , “diverg- 
lng from the path that is nearest”; 
correspondingly theie is also an awla n that which 
lies nearer” which lies between what is permitted 
and what is meritorious, (5) forbidden ( haram , 
also tnahzur), i.e. actions punishable by Allah. 
Something the law approves of is called mat- 
lub ; this may be fard, sunna or awla ; the term 
is sometimes used for ^permitted”, so as to in- 
clude “the leprehensible”, 1 e. what is not defini- 
tely forbidden. There are still further subdivisions 
and grades in the categories mentioned (cf Snouck 
Hurgronje, Verspr Geschr , Register, s.v. Katego- 
rieen; Tj. de Boer, De Wijsbcgeertc in den Islam , 
Haarlem 1921, 33 sq. and the works on the U$ul, 
cf the art usUi ) 

The reasons which lead to an action being 
classed under one of these categories may be of 
the most varied kind and here there is a wide 
field foi difference of opinion ( ikhtilaf ) among 
jurists What one party considers absolutely for- 
bidden or an absolute duty, the others often regard 
as reprehensible or meritorious or even indifferent. 
Here, however, the catholic tendency of Islam 
makes itself felt. Thus it may happen that some- 
thing is considered sunna by one madhhab simply 
because the latter is unwilling to differ too much 
from the view of another school of fikh, which con- 
siders it a duty. That the same action according 
to ciicumstmces can be sometimes forbidden, 
sometimes reprehensible, sometimes permitted, some- 
times meritorious, sometimes a duty is generally 
recognised 

At the same time actions fiom the point of 
view of then legal significance in civil life arc 
classed as: sahih , “valid, right”, opposite batil, “in- 
valid”, and fasid , “wrong”, d}<?tz, “valid, per- 
mitted” (to be strictly distinguished fiom the 
meaning of (fyaliz given above), but both meanings 
have the same root and the former is the older, 
cf Bergstrftssei, loc. cil.), opposite gkhtr djaltz , 
“invalid, not permitted”, nafidh “legally valid”, 
opposite ghair nafidh , lazim , wagljib “binding” 
(also in wadjib the two meanings are to be 
distinguished, as to the sense, the above mentioned 
is more original, whether this is the same case in 
the application of the word as lei minus technuus 
may be doubtful), opposite ghatt lazim , ovwad/tb, 
etc , divisions which are not mutually exclusive and 
whose historical relations and the relations of the 
concepts behind them to one another and to the 
five categones still require explanation. 

In the first thirty years of Islam the same in- 
dividuals may be said to have possessed the know- 
ledge of the legal prescriptions to be enforced 
and authority in the guidance of the community, 
namely the companions of Muhammad; there was 
therefore little danger of utterly impractical ideas 
forcing their way in. After the coming of the 
Omayyads, how'ever, the representatives of the 
religious and juridical ideals lost their position of 
authority, and this continued to be the case — the 
early c AbbSsids being to some extent an exception. 
They then began — being no longer so bound 
by realities — to take a pleasure in developing 
their doctnne of duties m an ideal direction in a 
way which became more and more irreconcilable 
with practical life Chey were particularly ardent 
in constitutional law against any abuses, without 
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regard to persons; but they also showed a rabbi- 
nical turn for dialectic in continual new deductions 
and in stating cases. Thus a mere learned body 
developed the school out of the council of the 
first Caliphs. It was only after many fruitless at- 
tempts to regain power that the pious became 
resigned and concluded a kind of truce with the 
temporal powers, a truce which is not laid down 
in any document, the terms of which are nowhere 
expressly formulated, but which was observed by 
both sides under the pressure of circumstances, 
they obeyed it in practice, retaining full liberty 
to censure theoretically, and thus we find every- 
where laments about “the present age” and warn- 
ings against “the princes of this world”. The latter 
m their turn recognised the law in theory and did 
not claim for themselves the right of legislation in 
the field of sharia , but when they thought fit, 
put the latter practically out of action by regulat- 
ions m a contrary sense ( kanUn , cf below). This 
did not prevent them when they wished to be 
considered particularly pious, from sometimes — 
usually at some one else’s expense — enforcing 
one or another regulation of the diarfa, especially 
penal laws, but without themselves fulfilling the 
demands of the shat fa or being able to do so. 
One must not imagine too sharp a line djawn be- 
tween the influence of the schools and the power 
of the state. This is particularly evident in the 
office of kadi , the religious judge who is at the 
same time a state official (cf e.g Amedroz, J.R. 
AS, 1909, p 1138, 1910, p. 761, 1911, p 635, 
1913, p 823, Bergstrftsser, Z D M G , 1914, 
p. 395 1 Maigoliouth, J.R.A.S, 1910, p. 307). 
Finally there was only left to him public wor- 
ship, the law of marriage, family and inheritance, 
vows, m part also pious foundations ( f wakf ), all 
fields which in the popular mind are more or 
less closely connected with religion, and m which 
the f Itarfa always prevailed. So far as circum- 
stances permitted, sms in the proper sense did 
not so much come under his consideration, as for 
example, invalidity of contracts, yet the religious 
character of the separate sections of the $ha?fa 
was variously, emphasised from the first (cf Berg- 
strasser, Islam , loc cit ) In the field of commercial 
law, practice theiefore went its course unencumbered, 
only the sfrarfa never really prevailed. Constitu- 
tional and criminal law, law lelatmg to war and 
taxation and all the more important suits regarding 
property wcie more and more appropriated by 
the temporal power and cases were settled by a 
mixture of arbitrariness, local custom ( ( ada ; cf. 
below) and a feeling of equity, and latterly also 
according to laws on the European model Thus 
everywhere m Islam, quite independent of western 
influence, a twofold legal practice has grown up, 
which may be called the religious and the tem- 
poral. It is true that with the coming of the 
Ottomans a new wave of appreciation of the 
ihar?a even in practice sets in, which found ex- 
pression, for example, in the office of at- 

Islam [q v ] and ultimately in the codification of 
the me&elle [q.v.]; but even here w f c do not have 
an actual enforcement of the iharfa according 
to the iiarfa even the meddle is illegal and the 
temporal jurisdiction continued to exist in this 
Ope also. This penod is not only long past (cf 
the words quoted above on Turkish modernism), 
but an attempt is being made to drive the sbai fa 
entirely out of public life even out of the spheres 


leserved to it hitherto and European codes have 
been bodily adopted (cf. the articles in the Oriente 
Moderno and in the Revue du Monde Musulman ). 

Of the impossibility of enforcing the iharfa 
under prevailing conditions the fak'th' s themselves 
were quite aware under the pressure of the facts. 
Even their truce with the temporal power was 
based on a recognition of this To brand almost 
all Muslims as sinners or heretics, because they 
had continually to break the law, if they were 
not prepared to withdraw from the world entirely, 
was not feasible; on the contrary, these things 
had rather to be taken as arranged and even 
willed by Allah. Thus the dtarfa was rendered 
actually powerless m so far as it could not be 
enforced in practice; the way was even pointed 
out to evade its rules, appeal was made to the 
principle that necessity breaks the laws; it was 
emphasised that one does not become an infidel 
by breaking the law, but only by doubting its 
eternal validity The conviction that the Muslim 
community would steadily become corrupted till 
the coming of the Mahdi and that the breaches 
of Allah’s commands, which had been deduced in 
the course of development, would still increase, 
were expressed in traditions which were invented 
and even put in the mouth of the Prophet as 
prophecies; these conditions were thus sanctioned 
as a fulfilment of his prophecy. To sum up, the 
law in the convinced opinion of the faklh's them- 
selves is intended only for the ideal community 
of the early decades of Islam and for the time of 
the Mahdi , this was a confession of the im- 
potence of the pious in face of the circumstances 
of the age. The r harfa, essentially academic in 
chaiacter, has at the same time always been a 
considerable educational force and is still ardently 
studied , in spite of al-Ghazali’s advice to the 
contrary, it is still regarded m wide circles of 
Islam as the only subject of true learning But as 
it was held up as an unattainable ideal and be- 
cause the doctrine of the infallibility of the tg/maf 
together with the conviction of cessation of the 
idjtihad forbade any divergence from what had 
been formerly customary, it has become quite 
rigid the jurists are opponents of all progress; 
even yet many prescnptions are still emphasised 
which only referred to the early Arabs and can 
have no longer any practical significance even 
for the most orthodox Muslim of to-day. 

The heads of the law which are of practical 
importance for the Muslim (not regarding the 
later developments in Turkey) have already been 
mentioned , the following notes are now added 
and it should always be remembered that there 
may be considerable differences in detail in differ- 
ent periods and countries and that strictness and 
slackness in following the prescriptions of the t&arfa 
have nothing to do with the degree of intolerance. 
•Even in ritual and the religious duties m the 
narrower sense, which mean most to Muslims, 
ignorance and gross neglect is never general, but 
nevertheless throughout the whole Muslim world 
there is perceptible a striving to perform some at 
least of the main obligations as closely as possible. 
The usages especially, by which Muslims arc ex- 
ternally distinguished from members of other creeds, 
are in general very closely observed and considered 
veiy important even if they are not quite in accor- 
dance with the letter of the law, while, on the 
other hand, many religious obligations imperative 
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in theory are generally quite neglected. In the 
law relating to marriage, families and inheritance, 
which usually can be quite closely followed in 
practice, we have already the limitations enforced 
by c ada [q. v.] or c urf, the local customary law 
that has existed from time immemorial in the 
different Muslim lands The other parts of the law 
have no practical significance although everywhere 
and in every period we find conscientious, pious 
men who endeavour to take account as far as 
possible of the teaching of the $kar?a even in 
commercial affairs, but here the c ada everywhere 
outweighs the rules of the shat fa, although accor- 
ding to the fikh books the former only has binding 
force in cases where the law definitely refers to it. 
But this low estimation is not quite in keeping 
with the position which the c dda had in the history 
of the sharfa. Muhammad himself allowed the 
Arab c ada's to remain, so long as no uniform 
regulation was necessary or the c dda's did not 
conflict with his principles He only laid down a 
few rules and the c ada was to be in no wise 
deposed, although of course he did not lay down 
this as a principle Islam then earned the Arab 
c ada's into foreign lands and even foreign c dda's 
were at first partially recognised to a far-reaching 
extent; later this doctrine was given up in theory, 
although the c ada always retained great influence, 
as the fakih's have continually lamented , even the 
recognition of the c ada as the fifth of the ufiil 
al-fikh was rejected But public opinion knows only 
the Wu; even the obligations of the law, which 
are actually observed, are observed simply because 
they belong to use and wont, and in the Dutch 
East Indies, for example (apart from the theologians 
pioper), the c dda is recognised among authoritative 
Muslim circles as being even in theory equal in 
every way to the sharfa 

The position of the Katitin [q. v ] with regard 
to the s/iarfa is similar to that of the c dda. The 
word is sometimes used in the sense of c dda, 
generally, however, it is applied to the (in part 
based on the c ada ) regulations laid down by tem- 
poral princes of Islam, in this way kdnuni is the 
opposite of sRarH. The best known are the Jfdnun- 
name's of the Ottoman Sultans (cf. kanUnname, 
katl at the end, to the literature given there 
add Dj eridc-i *■ adliye , N°. 156, p. 463 tqq ; N°. 158, 
p. 669 sqq., N°. 163 — 167, p. 1196^.) 

The collections of fatwa' s from the Fi^h litera- 
ture along with other sources for i dda and kdnun 
are important for ascertaining the actual practice, 
from the questions of those who seek fatwd' s we 
see in what parts of the law the people of a 
country are most interested, what heresies and 
abuses are most prevalent and what conditions 
arouse misgivings regarding their legality among 
pious laymen. At the same time the hiyal (stratagem) 
literature has to be considered, which describes 
evasions of the law (cf. above) and deals fully 
with the actual practice; finally the documents, 
original documents as well as collections of forms 
and precedents (ShurUf books, cf. ftHARj), because 
m them more notice is taken than elsewhere of 
actual practice. 

Bibliography : Lane, Lexicon , s. v.; Dic- 
tionary of the Technical Terms used in the 
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the superintendence of A. Sprenger (Bibliotheca 
Indica, Old Senes), i. 759 sqq . ; al-Tabari on 


isldmischen Gesetzes , § 15 — 17; do., Handleiding 
tot de kermis van de mohammedaansche Wet 3 , 
§ 16 sq.\ C. Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide Ge - 
sc hr if ten, esp. vol. li. and iv. I, 2; do., Der 
Islam in A. Bertholet — E. Lehmann, Lehrbuch 
der Religtonsgcschtchte 4 , 648 sqq. (695 sqq. Das 
Gesetz ) ; I Goldziher, Vorlesungen Uber den 
Islam 2 , 30 sqq , Art : law m T. P. Hughes, 
A Dictionary of Islam . Also m the woiks on 
the Usui [q v.]. — Add to the literature of 
c Xda • E. Ubach and E Rackow, Sitte und Recht 
m Nordafnka ( Quellen zur ethnologischen Rechts- 
forschung 1 , suppl.-vol. to Zeitschnft fur vers*l. 
Rechtswissensch , xl ) and the pertinent works 
in the bibliography Is/, xm. p. 349 sqq. 

(Joseph Schachi) 

SHARIF (a ) (plur. ashrdf, sRurafa 3 ) “noble, 
exalted”, the loot of which expresses the idea of 
elevation and piommence, means primarily a free- 
man, who can claim a distinguished 
position because of his descent from 
illustrious ancestors (cf. Lts. L Ar , xi. 70 
sq.). It is of course assumed here that the merit- 
orious qualities of the fathers are transmitted to 
their descendants The possession of several illus- 
trious ancestors is the requisite condition for a 
sharaf (also hasab ) dakhrn , a “solid” nobility 
(Goldziher, Muh . Stud , Halle a. S , 1898 — 1890, 
1. 41 sq ; Lammens, Le Berceau de V Islam, Rome 
1914, p 289 sqq.) Although in Islam the doctnne 
— based on Kuran xlix, 13 “Verily the noblest 
among you in the eyes of God is he that fears 
God most” — of the equality of all Arabs and 
ultimately of all believers grew up (Goldziher, 
op cit , i. 50 sqq., 69 sqq ), it never quite dis- 
placed the old reverence foi a distinguished 
genealogy. 

The ashrdf were the heads of the prominent 
families, to whom were entrusted the administration 
of the affairs of the tribe or alliance of towns; 
cf Ibn Hisham, Sira , ed. Wustenfeld, p 237 
1 z ; 295, i 7 ; al-Tabari, Akhbar al-Rusul wa 
* l-Muluk , ed. Leiden, 1 1191 , the Ashrdf of al-Hira, 
ibid , 1 2017, the Ashrdf al-Kabcfil, ibid , li. 54 1 * 
i 7 ; the Ashrdf in Kufa, ibid, 11. 631 sqq. passim; 
the Ashrdf of Khurasan, ibid, 111 714, 1, the 

Ashrdf al-A^ad/tm, al-Ya^kubl, ed. Iloutsma, 11. 
176, 8 The ashrdf regarded themselves as the 
aristrociats {A hi al-fadl) with whom were con- 
tested the rude and untutored masses (*ai adhtl , 
sufahd i 3 , afehtssd?) (al-Tabari, 11 631, 7 ) Sharif 
also means a person of importance in contrast to 
one of low social status ( da'if, wadf , al-Bukhfirl, 
Bad 3 al-Wahy b 6, al-HudUd, b. 11, 12). In this 
sense the word is frequently found in the older 
literature of Islam, e. g. in the very title of al- 
BalSdhuri’s history, Ansdb al- Ashrdf and in chapter- 
headings, for example in Ibn Kutaiba, Af"dl mm 
Af*al al-Sada wa'l-Ashidf (' z Uyun al-Akhbdr, 1, 
Cairo 1343, p. 332)-, id Ibn c Abd Rabbihi ( al-'Ikd 
al-fartd, Bulak 1 293, ii. 29* Afatd/hi 'l-A&hraf, 
207. As&raf Kut tab al-Nabi, 111. 31 1 Nawka 
'l- Ashrdf^ 111 406 : man hudda mm al- Ashrdf) 
and in al-Tha c ahbi ($tnd c dt al-Ashraf, Latffif al - 
Ma c artf, ed. de Jong, Leiden 1867, p. 77); cf. 
also L. Massignon, La Passion d'al-Hallaj, Paris 
1922, i. 230, note 6. 

In Islam under the influence of Shl { a views 
and the increasing veneration for the Prophet, 
membership of th£ house of Muhammad became 
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al-Batt comes from Kur’an xxxiii. 33^: “God will 
remove the stains from you, O people of the 
house and purify you completely” which the Shi c fs 
applied to c All and F&tima and their sons (cf 
already al-Kumait aUHaikimlyat , ed. Horovitz, 
Leiden 1904, text, p. 38, verse 30, cf. p. 92, 
verse 67) by interpreting it through the well 
known tradition of the mantle (haditji al-hsa\ 
h . al-abaf) also adopted in orthodox tradition 
The explanation of the phrase as referring to the 
“women”, which is more in keeping with the 
context, said to have^ been put forward by Ibn 
c AbbSs and c Ikrima is found m some versions of 
this tiadition, in which Umm Salama is recognised 
by the Prophet as belonging to the Ahl al-Bait 
The current orthodox view is based on the har- 
monising opinion, according to which the term 
Ahl al-Batt includes the Ahl al-Ab?, i e the 
Prophet, c AlT, Fatima, al-Hasan and al-Husain 
as well as the women of the Prophet But even 
the L Abb 5 sids relied on the verse of purification 
and therefore we have the counterpart of the 
hadifh al-kts? which includes al- c Abb3s and his 
sons in the Ahl al-Batt. 

Ahl al-Bait is given a still wider interpre- 
tation in a veision of the so-called hadith al- 
thakalatn , where the term is referred to those to 
whom the sharing in Sadaka is forbidden; among 
such are definitely mentioned the Al c Ali, the Al 
c Akll, the Al Dja c far and the Al al- c Abb5s. Ac- 
cording to this, the Ahl al-Bait includes the 
Talibids and c Abb 5 sids, historically the most im- 
portant families of the Banu Hashim. Cf. the 
article ahl at -bait and on the traditions just 
mentioned al-Makrizi, Malrifa, f 103b sqq , al- 
Sabb&n, Zr c a/, p 96 sqq., al-Nabhanl, Sharaf , 6 
sqq , Lammens, Fatima , Rome 1912, p. 95 sqq , 
Strothmanu, Dai Staatsrecht der Zauhten , Strass- 
buig 1912, p. 19 sq ; van Arendonk, J)e Opkomst 
van het Zauhetische Jmamaat in Yemen , Leyden, 
p. 65 sqq , see also the articles al and c itra. 

The clan of the Banu Hashim was put in 
the forefront by the editors of the Sira of the 
Prophet. God’s deliberate choice after a gradual 
process of elirrwnation of families finally selected 
the Hashim as the family to pioduce the Prophet. 
A tradition which occurs in several versions 
runs as follows The Prophet of Allah said * 
“Allah chose Isma c il fiom the sons of Ibrahim 
and from the sons of Ism 5 c fl the Banu KmSna 
and from the Banu KmSna the Kuraigh and from 
the Kuraish the BanO HSshim” (Ibn Sa c d, Tabaka t, 
ed. Sachau, 1. x, 2). One of these veisions con- 
cludes with the words* “consequently I (i e. Mu- 
hammad) am the best of you as regards family 
and the best of you as regards genealogy” (Ibn 
c Abd RabbihT, op. cit ., 11 247). Cf also al-KhafkdjI, 
Nasim al-Rtyad fi Shark Shift? al-Kadi 1 Iyad \ 
Cairo 1325 — 1327, 1 429 sqq , chap on the Sharaf 
of the Prophet, aKNabhSni, p. 37 — 39. 

To al-Kumait who lauded the noble blood of 
the Prophet in exuberant language (op. cit ., text, 
p. 14, 1 . 45 sqq ) the BanS Haahim are “the 
peaks of splendid nobility” (ibid , p. 5, 1 14), 
who are granted “a pre-eminence over all men” 
(p. 58, 1 . 87). To be able to show kinship with 
the Prophet was thus an important claim to sharaf 
(cf. also al-Baiha^I, al-Mahasin wa ’ l-Masawl , ed. 
Schwally, Giessen 1902, p. 95 sqq ); al-Hasan and 
al-Husain were regarded as ihe noblest by birth 

(al-Xha c SlibI, 0 p % ^ p. 51 sqq.). 
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This special position of the Banfl HSghim, among 
whom the Talibids are already celebrated by al- 
Kumait as ashraf and soda (op cit ., text, p. 10, 
1 29, p. 56, 1 . 80), led m the later c Abb 5 sid 

period (about the ivth/xth century) to a limitation 
of the title of honour al-tharif \ which is also said 
to have been a lakab of \Ali (Muhibb al-Din al- 
Tabari, al-Riyad al-ttadtra , Cairo, 1 327, 11. 155, 
18) to the descendants of al- c Abbas and Abo Jalib. 
al-Tabari (m 635, 6) also mentions the ashraf as 
a special group alongside of the BanH Hashim 

In al-Mawardi (al-Ahkam al-sul{aniya , ed. Enger, 
Bonn 1853, p 165, 7 ) the ashraf are divided into 
Talibiyiin and c Abb 5 siyun. From the literary history 
of the second half of the iv*h (x |h ) century we know 
of the two brothers al-Shanf al-Rida and al-Shaiif 
al-MurtadS (cf. Brockelmann, G. A. L , 1. 82). Ac- 
cording to al-SuyUti, Rts al-Sulala al-Zainabiya , 
f. 4 a sq. (== al-Sabban, p. 112^) the name al- 
Shanf was used in the eailier period (al-sadr al- 
awwal) of all who belonged to the Ahl al-Batt , 
whether a HasanI, Husainl or c AlawI, 1 e. a de- 
scendant of Muhammad b. al-Hanaftya or of an- 
other of r Ali’s sons, or a Dja c fari, c Akili or c Ab- 
basi He points out that in the chronicle of al- 
Dhahabi [q v ] we often meet with titles like al- 
Sharif al-^Abbasi , al-Shartf al-^Akili, al- Shari t 
al-J 2 x?fari^ al-Shaiif al-Zainabi , which however 
proves very little for the older period The Fatimids 
however, as he observes, restricted the name al - 
Sharif to the descendants of al-Hasan and al-Husain 
and this had remained the custom in Egypt down 
to his time. Although this does not seem quite to 
agree with the very brief note that he quotes from 
the Kitab al-Alkab of Ibn Hadjar (al- c AsV:al 5 nl) 
according to which al-sharif was used in Baghdad 
as a lakab of every c Abbasf and m Egypt of 
every c Alawi, we may assume that the word al - 
that if in the strict sense was at that tune applied 
only to a HasanI or Husain! For, as al-Suyuti 
notes in another connection (p 6 a/b, al-Sabban, 
p. 190 sq , similarly Ibn Hadjar al-Haitami, al - 
Fatawi al-hadithiya y p. 1 24 sqq), a wakf or a 
testamentary deposition in favoui of the ashraf is 
only awarded to the descendants of al-Hasan and 
al-Husam for such depositions are decided by 
local usage ( c «r/) and according to the usage in 
dating from the Fatimid period, this term 
was applied only to the Hasanids and Husainids. 
In conclusion al-SuyQti observes that according to 
the linguistic usage of Egypt the noble blood 
(sfataf) was divided into different classes, namely 
a grade which included the whole of the Ahl al- 
Bait , another which contained only the Dhurriya , 
1 e. the descendants of c AlI which included the 
Zainabls, the descendants of Zainab bint c Ali and 
also all sons of c Alfs daughters, and finally a 
still smaller class the sharaf al-nisba which only 
admitted the descendants of al-Hasan and al-Husain. 

Among the historians the title $h<*rif is first 
used for the c Alids in the period of the dissolution 
of the c AbbSsid empire, when the c Alids were re- 
belling everywhere and attaining power in TabaristSn 
and Arabia (Snouck Hurgronie, Mekka , i. 56 r^.). 

The case of saiyid “lord” was similar to that 
of sharlf . Saiyid means the master in contrast to 
the slave (cf. e.g. al-Bukhftrl, al-Ahkam , b. 1, etc.; 
al-Tirmidhb al-Birr , b. 53^, and the husband as 
opposed to the wife (e.g. Kur* 5 n, xii. 25). Saiyid 
was also the usual name for the head of a tribe 
or clan (cf. KuPfin xxxiii. 67; Ibn p 
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295, 17), whose authority was based mainly on 
personal qualities like discretion (htlm), liberality 
and command of language (cf. Ibn Kutaiba, z Uyun 
al-Ak&bar, 1. 223 sqq.\ G Jacob, Altarab. Be - 
duinenleben , 2 ed , Berlin 1897, p. 223 sq . ; 
Lammens, Le Berceau de l' Islam , p. 206 sqq .) 
Certain physical qualities are also said to mark 
a man as a saiyid (Ibn Kutaiba, loc . at ; Mez, 
ZV* Renaissance des Islams , p. 144). The Kurban 
praises the prophet Yahya as a saiytd (111 34). 
Saiyid may have become particularly used as a 
title for c Alids and Talibids at about the same 
time as sharlf . This de\elopment was piobably 
not unaffected by traditions which describe al- 
Hasan and al-Husain and their parents as satytd(a). 
The Prophet is recorded to have said of al- Hasan, 
“this my son is a saiytd and perhaps Allah will 
bring about reconciliation between the two parties 
of Muslims through him” (al-Bukhari, al-Fttan , 
b 20, N°. 2, Fadtftl al-$ahaba , b 22, al-Tirmidhl, 
Mariaktb a l- Hasan 7 va ’ l-IIusatn, b 30). Al-Husain 
appears m the Hadlth as Satytd Shabab A hi a l - 
Dj anna , “lord of young men among the inhabitants 
of Paradise” (al-Nabhani, p 64, , 7 sqq ) and along 
with his brother he is celebrated as Saiytda Sha- 
bab etc. “the two lords of the young men” etc. 
(al-Tirmidhl, op. cit , al-NasaT, pChasalts Amir a l - 
Mifmtnln c Ali b Abi Tahb , Cairo 1308, p 24, 
26), while their mother Fatima is lauded by the 
Prophet as “mistress of the women of my (this) 
community” or “mistress of the women of the 
worlds”, “mistress of the women of the dwellers 
in Paradise” {Satytd at A T tsal Ummati , and hddhihi 
* l-Umma , S. N. al-Alamin , S. N. A hi- Dianna^ cf 
Ibn Sa c d, Tabakat , vin. 17, 7 sqq. , al-Bukhari, 
Fadatl al-Sahaba , b. 29, al-Nasa 3 !, op at , 23 sq , 
al-Nabhanf, p 54, 3 sqq.). The Prophet is said to 
have called C AU Satytd all Arab and Satytd al-Mus- 
limtn and to have once said to him “Thou art 
a satytd in this world and a saiytd in the next” 
(Muhibb al-Din al-Tabari, op cit , 11 177). In a 
verse in al-Baihakl, op. cit , p 96, 10, c Ali is de- 
scribed as satytd al-nas , but as a rule such expres- 
sions are only applied to the Prophet ( Satytd JVa/d 
Adam , Ibn Sa c d, op. at ., 1/1. I and 3, i 5 , Saiyid 
al-Ba$har , Ibn c Abd Rabbihi, op. cit ., 11. 246, X7 ) 
In the beginning the term saiytd may have 
been first applied to those who possessed some 
authority in their own sphere In the genealogical 
work of the Hasanid Ibn MuhannS, c Umdat al- 
fahb fi Anshb Al Abi faith, individual c Alids 
are often described as satytd (Bombay edition 
I 3 1 ^ e g* P* 16, 5 2 i 4» 54> 10, 59^ 2, 6, 9, 16, 

65, x 5 , x 7 , 1 17 ult., 142, 7 , 149, 9 ) Al-Dhahabl, 
Tdrikh al-Islam , MS. Leyden, 1721, f. 65 s * gives 
this title to the Twelver Im5m c All b. Muhammad. 
We also find the combination al-Satyid a l- Sharif 
or vice versa (al-Nuwairl, Nihayat al- c Aiab , Cairo 
1342, 11., p. 277, x«; al-Khazrad, iu al-Ukud al- 
Ltfltfiya, 1., Gibb Mem. Ser , 111. 4, Leyden — 
London 1913, p. 314, ix). The word saiyid , also 
came to be applied to Sufi authorities, saints and 
notable theologians, e. g. al-Sada ( al-$ufiya), al - 
Sadat al-Awliyc? (al-Shardjf, fabakat al-Khawas$. 
Cairo 1321, p. 2, 9, 3, x, 195, 3); al-Sdda al-A'lam 
(Ibn Hadjar al-Haitamf, al-Fafdwt al-hadithjya , 
p. 124, 4 v u ). The term Saiytdi or Sidi (frequently 
in al-Shahranl, Lawakih al- Anwar fi Tabakat al- 
Ak&yar , Cairo 1315), became very popular for 
persons regarded as holy, and is the expression 
used by the slave in addressing his master. 


Like al-fharif \ al-saiyid came in many Muslim 
lands to be applied only to Hasanids and Hu- 
sainids. Thus m Hadramawt their usual title is 
saiytd (Snouck Hurgronje, Verspr. Geschr ., 111. 
163) To judge from al-KhazradjI ipp cit., i. 3 1 5 sqq. 
passim) sharif was in his day the usual name 
for them, now according to Amin ai-Raihani 
( Muluk al- c Arab, Bairut 1 924, 1 92, note i) it 
is saiyid. In the Hidjaz it was the custom to call 
shat if only those Hasanids whose ancestors had 
lived in Mecca and to give the name satytd only 
to the Husamids. But the Meccan talks of the 
Giand Sharif as satytdana and the latter gives 
the members of his family the title satytd (Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka, 1 57, do, Ver^pt . Geschr ., 

ni 163, v 31, 40, al-Nabhani, p. 41) The names 
saiytd and mir (amir) used in Persia were also 
current m Turkey and India (Chardin, Voyages, 
ed. Langl^s, Paris 1811, v 290, d’Ohsson, Ta- 
bleau de /’ empire othoman , Pans 1786 — 1820, 1. 
70, J von Hammer, Des osmantschen Rctchs Staats- 
vei fassung u Staatsverwaltung, Vienna 1815, n 
398; ]a c far Sharif- II erklots, Islam in India 01 the 
Qanun-t- Islam, new ed by W Crooke, London 
1921, p. 26 -28). Along with the title saiytd 
usual in the Malay Archipelago we also find 
in Atjeh the honorific habib (beloved) also used 
in Arabia (Snouck Hurgronje, The Achehnese , 

I 155) 

In the c Abbasid period, the A$hraf, c Abb5sids 
and Talibids, were usually under the authority of 
a nakib “marshal of nobility” chosen by them 
The history of this office has so far been little 
investigated. That it already existed under the 
Umaiyads as von Kremer (Culturgeschichte d Orients 
unter den Chahfen, Vienna 1875, i 449, note 1) 
supposes from Ibn Khaldun, aHlbar, Balak 1284, 

II 134, 5 from below, is very doubtful as the 

passage quoted is probably coirupt (cf al-Tabari, 
11. 16, ult , 17, 1). The two branches of the 

Banu Hashim were from the first probably under 
a marshal as was the case about 301 (913/914)* 
( c ArIb, ed de Goeje, p 47, IO ) Yet we find men- 
tioned in al-Tabari (111 1516, 5 ) in the year 250 
(864) as administrator of the aflfans of the Talibids 
( yatawalla amr al-T) r Umar b Faradj (al-Rukh- 
khadjl) who apparently was not a Hftshim! The 
c Alid c Ali b. Muhammad b Dja c far al-HimmSnl 
who died m 260 (873/874) was nakib in Kufa 
(al-Mas c udi, MurTulj al-jOhahab, Paris 1 86 1 — 1877, 
vn 338) Perhaps at this date theie were in the 
larger towns as at a later date, marshals of the 
nobles, who were under a grand marshal (nakib 
al-nukaba? ). In general theory it was the duty of 
the nakib who had to possess a good knowledge 
of genealogical matters, to keep a register of 
nobility, enter births and deaths in it and to 
examine the validity of alleged c Alid genealogies 
(cf. thereon, c Arlb, p 49 sq , 167) He had to 
keep a watch on the behaviour of the ashraf, to 
restrain them from excesses, to remind them to do 
their duty and avoid anything which might injure 
their prestige He had also to urge their claims, 
especially those on the treasury, to endeavour to 
prevent the women of noble blood from making 
mesalliances and to see that the wafcfs of the 
ashraf were properly administered. The chief 
nakib had other special duties, including certain 
judicial powers Cf. al-Ma^ardl, op. cit., p. 164 
sqq ; von Kremer, op. cit., i 448 sq.', Mez, op. cit., 
p. 145, see also the article nakIb. 
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The green turban which became usual as 
a mark of the ashraf, \ especially m Egypt, owes 
its origin to an edict of Sultan al-Ashraf Sha c b 5 n 
(764 — 778=1363 — 1376) who ordered in 773 
( I 37 , / I 372) that the Ashraf should wear agieen 
badge ( shutfa ) fastened to their tuibans to dis- 
tinguish them from other people and as an honour 
for their rank (Ibn ly&s, Bad off al-Znhur , Cano 
1 31 1, 1. 227, ‘All Dede, Muhadarat al-Azvtfil 
wa-Musamarat al-Awakktr , Bulak 1300, p 85, 
Dozy, Diet, des norns des vetements chez les Arabes , 
Amsterdam 1845, p t 308; Mez, op . cit , p. 59) 
This edict which is commemoiated by the poets 
of the time recalls that of al-Ma 3 mun which re- 
placed in Ramadan 201 (817) the black colour 
of his house by green, when he designated the 
Husainid c Ali b. Musa al-Rida as his successor 
(al-Tabaii, 111. 1012 sq ) The Hasanid Muhammad 
b Dja c far al-Kattanl in his treatise on the turban 
( al-Dt c atna h-ma^t if at ahkatn sunn at al-imama , 
Damascus 1342, p 97 sq ) supposes that the 
descendants of c Ali and Fatima henceforth retained 
giecn as then colour, but confined themselves in 
practice to wearing a piece of gieen material on 
the turban. This, he thinks, fell into disuse in 
time, until Sultan Sha c ban revived it by his edict Ac- 
coiding to the work Durar al-asdaf which is quoted 
by al-Kattani, the wearing of an entnely green 
turban dates from an edict of the Pasha of Egypt 
al-Saiyid Muhammad al Shaiif (cf m al-Ishaki, Akh- 
bdr al-Uival fl-rnan tasarrafa ft Mtsr mm Ar- 
bab al-Duwal , Cairo 1311, p 164 infra) of the year 
1004 (1596) when he had the kiswa for the 
Ka c ba exhibited, he ordered the ashraf to come 
before him, every one wearing a gieen tuiban 
Ai-Suyuti observes that the wearing of this badge 
is a permissible innovation ( bnfa mubaha ) which 
no one, whether a sharif or not a shaiif can be 
prevented from following, if he wishes to do so, 
and which cannot be forced upon any one who 
wishes to omit it, as it cannot be deduced from 
the law. At most it can be said that the badge 
was introduced as a distinction for the aihraf 
it is therefore equally permissible to limit it to 
the Hasanids fcnd Husainids or to allow it to the 
Zamabiya also and to the still wider circle of the 
remaining c AUds and the Talibids. An endeavour 
is made to connect this custom with Kur Sn xxxm. 
59 in which some scholars see a suggestion that 
learned men should be distinguished by then 
dress, foi example, by wearing long sleeves or 
by the winding of the tailasan , so that they may 
be readily recognised and honoured for the sake 
of learning (al-Suyutl, f 5 a — 6 a , complete in al- 
Sabban, p 189 sq , abbreviated in Ibn Hadjar 
al-Haitaml, al-Fatawi al-haditjnya , p. 124 and al- 
Nabhfinf, p. 41 sq) With regard to the KoFamc 
verse above mentioned, it should, according to al- 
Sabban (p. 191), be held that the wearing of the 
green badge or green turban is recommended for 
the ashraf ', and blameworthy for others than they, 
because the latter by wearing it would put them- 
selves into another than their real genealogical cate- 
gory, which is not permitted. On this account 
according to al-Katt 5 nI, even the M&likl authorities 
considered the wearing of a green turban as for- 
bidden to a non-sharlf. With regard to a tradition 
transmitted by Ibn Hanbal, according to which 
the Prophet on the day of resurrection is clothed 
by his Lord with a green turban, ShSfi c I teachers 
are said to incline to the view that this headgear 


is desirable for the ashraf (al-Katt 5 nI, p. 98 below, 
cf 95 )* Other authorities like to insist that green 
is the colour of the garments of the dwellers in 
Paradise (cf. KuFan xvm. 30, lxxvi. 21), and 
that it was the Prophet’s favourite colour (al- 
Kattani p 95 sq ., with references to Hadlth). 

The green turban did not became the general 
headgear of the Ash’df throughout the Muslim 
world. In Arabia they rarely wear other than 
white turbans (Snouck Hurgronje, Verspr . Geschr ., 
iv/i. 63) The green colour w'as preferred in Peisia 
(Chardin, Voyages , loc cit ), according to P. M 
Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles in Persia , London 
1902, p 24, note 1, the satyui is distinguished 
there by a blue turban and a green lom-cloth. In 
India satyid\ wear green, they are therefore oc- 
casionally called, sabzpush. “green-robed” (Ja'far 
Sharif-Herklots, op. cit , p. 303) According to al- 
NabhSni (p 42 sq ) the green turban is not a 
mark of noble blood in Constantinople It is worn 
there not only by learned men and students but 
also by artisans and street merchants, especially 
in wmtei as it does not show dirt so quickly. 
On this account many ashiaf are said to avoid 
the colour gieen 

Those of the Prophet’s blood aie also dis- 
tinguished in other ways accoiding to orthodox 
views For example the sharing in the {adaha 
( zakat , q. v.) is foi bidden them The Prophet is 
recoided to have frequently said of the sadaka 
“It is the filth of men (cf KuFan, k 104) and 
permitted neither to Muhammad or the family 
(al) of Muhammad”. The legal authorities differ 
on the question whether this lule applies not only 
to the Banu Ilashim but also to the Banu ’ 1 -Mut- 
talib and the clients of these families, and whether 
also free-will offerings (sadakat al-nafl , s <*/- 
tatawwu') are included under it (al-Nabhanl, 
P 33 w ) 

The sons of Fatima have the privilege of being 
called “sons of the Prophet of Lod” and thus 
having their descent traced directly to the Prophet 
They are therefore frequently addressed as Ibn 
Rasul Allah. From the work of al-Tabaranl 
sayings of the Prophet are quoted in justification 
such as “All the sons of one mother trace them- 
selves back to an agnate, except the sons of 
Fatima, for I am their nearest relative and their 
agnate” ( Wallyuhum wa- c Asabatuhum Cf Ibn 
Hadjar al-Haitamf, al-Fatawi al-hadtthiya , p. 123, 
24 sqq , al-Nabhani, p 48 ^ ) 

From the fact that the Ahl al-Bait are the 
noblest in descent it results that the female 
members of the family have no one of equal birth 
to them (luf). According to al-Suyutl (f. 3 a sq ., 
cf. al-Sabban, p. 188, cf. Ibn Hadjar al-Haitaml, 
op cit , p 123, 3 i) it is a very old opinion that 
the son of the marriage of a sharif a woman with 
a man who is not a sharif^ is not a shaiif. As 
al-Sabban, p. 1 92, points out theie are many 
however who consider him a sharif In practice 
however marriages of a saiyid’s daughter with men 
not their equals are extremely rare (Snouck Hur- 
gronje, The Achehnese , Leyden 1906, 1. 158, do., 
Verspr. Geschi , iv/i. 297 sqq. \ Mrs. Meer Hasan 
All, Observations on the Mussulmauns of India 2 , 
with notes by W. Crooke, London 1917* p. 4 sq.)] 
al-Sha ranl (m al-Nabhanl, p. 89 sqq ) does not 
consider it seemly to marry the divorced wife or 
widow of a sharif . one may only enter into 
matrimony with a sharifa woman, if he knows 
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he is m a position to afford her all that is due 
to her, will obey her pleasure and consider him- 
self her slave. 

The following saying of the Prophet refers 
particularly to the Ahl al-Bait\ “Every bond of 
relationship and consanguinity (sabab wa-nasab) 
will be severed on the day of resurrection ex- 
cept mine” They are therefore the only ones 
whose relationship can avail them (al-Nabhani, 
p. 22, 30, 39 Sf., 47). 

A weak tradition makes the Prophet say “The 
stars are a security (anion) for the dwellers in 
the heavens and my ahl al-Bait are a secunty 
for the dwellers on earth” (or “for my community”) 
According to the commentators by the ahl al - 
Batt are here meant the descendants of hatima 
Their existence on the earth is a security for its 
inhabitants in general and for the community of 
the Prophet in particular against punishment or 
against ovei whelming by “temptations” (fitan) It 
is not the pious among them that are specially 
meant here; this distinction is solely based on 
their descent from the Prophet ( al-unsur al-nabawt) 
apart from any qualities, meritonous or otherwise, 
which they happen to possess as individuals. An 
allusion to this opinion is also sought in Kur’an 
viu. 33 (al-Nabhani, p 28 sq ^ 30 and 47 , of 
al-Sabban , p. 119 sq. ; Ibn Hadjar al-Haitami, 
al-Saiuoftk , p 144; al-Fatawi al-hadithiya , p. 
122, xi sqq ). 

None of the Ahl al-Batl will suffer the punish- 
ment of Hell (al-Makrizi, f. I09 b , al-Nabhani, 
p 21, i 7 sqq , 33, 5 sq , 45) and c Ali, al-Hasan, 
and al-Husain with their families will be the first 
to enter Paradise along with the Prophet (al- 
Nabhani, p. 48, xx sqq ). 

The “sons of the Prophet of God” may be 
certain of divine forgiveness and any wrong in- 
flicted by them must be accepted like a dispensation 
of Allah, if possible with gratitude Ibn al- c Arabi, 
who takes the verse of purification in connection 
with Kurban xlvin 2, m which the Prophet is 
promised pardon for his sm, observes, tnter alta 
“It behoves every Muslim, who believes in Allfih 
and m what he has revealed to recognise the 
truth of the word of Allah. “Allah will remove 
the stain from you, O people of the house and 
purify you completely”, so that he may be con- 
vinced with respect to everything done by the 
Ahl al-Bait that Allah has given them pardon 
for it. It is therefore not fitting for a Muslim to 
criticise them, neither for what is not in keeping 
with the honour of those of whom God has 
testified that he has purified them and removed 
the stain from them nor for pious works per- 
formed by them, nor for good deeds which they 
have performed, but always to remember God’s 
watching care over them ( al-Futuhat al-Makkiya , 
Cairo 1329, Chap. 29, 1. 196, i 7 — 198, 25, esp 
196, 31 sqq ., cf. 197, 14 sqq., in al-Makrizi, f lo8 b , 
13 * n al-NabhSnl, p. 11 — 13, 76 — 79). 

A 1 harif who has received hadd punishment 
for incontinence, taking intoxicating liquor or 
theft may be compared with an amir or sultan 
whose feet have become soiled but are wiped 
clean by one of his servants. He is also likened 
to a refractory son, who is however not depnved 
of his inheritance (Ibn Hadjar al-Haitami, op. cit ., 
p. 122, 20 sqq ; al-NabhSnl, p. 46) 

The duty of love for the Ahl al-Bait is based 
on Kur* 5 n xlu. 22, where fturbS is referred to 


relationship with the Prophet (Ibn Biti!^ al-Hilll, 
Khasf?i$ Wahy a l- Mubin, p. 51 sqq.\ do., al-Umda , 
p. 23 sqq . ; al-Ma^HzI, f. H2 a , 16 sqq . ; Ibn 
Hadjar al-Haitami, al-Sawcdik , p. 104 sqq.\ al- 
Shabrfiwl, p. 4 sq . , al-Sabbfin, p. 96 andj^. ; al- 
Nabhani, p 72 sqq). It is fuither pointed out 
that the conclusion of the tashahhud [q. v.] con- 
tains a prayer for the Al Muhammad (Ibn Hadjar 
al-Haitami, al-Sawa c tk , p 143; al-Nabhani, p. 75 
below). A saying attributed to al-Shafi c i [q v.] is 
as follows “O ye members of the house of the 
Prophet, love for you is a duty to God, which he 
has revealed in the Kui^an” It is a gieat honour 
for you that any one who does not say the 
tajhya [q. v.] over you has not performed the 
$alat (op. cit , p 88) There are further a large 
number of traditions, which urge this affection, 
represent it as a proof of belief, and promise 
m return for it the shafa'a of the Prophet on the 
day of the resurrection and a heavenly leward, 
forbid signs of hatred and even describe the 
latter as infidelity (Ibn Hadjar al-Haitami, al - 
§awa'ik^ p 141 sq , al-Shabrawi, p. 3 sq . , al- 
Nabhani, p 8l sqq ). 

Reverence and respect ought therefore always 
to be shown to the ashtaf, especially to the pious 
and learned among them, this is a natural lesult 
of reverence for the Prophet One should be 
humble in their presence the man who injures 
them should be an object of hatied Unjust treat- 
ment from them should be patiently borne, their 
evil returned with good, they should be assisted 
when necessary, one should lefrain from ment- 
ioning their faults, on the other hand then virtues 
should be lauded abroad, one should tiy to come 
nearer to God and his Prophet through the prayers 
of the devout among them (al-Shabrawi, 7, 17, 
sqq ) According to al-Sha c rani, one should treat 
a sharif with the same distinction as a governor 
or a kadi al-askar. One should not take a seat 
if a iharif is without one Special reverence should 
be paid to the sharif a ; one hardly dare look at 
them. Any one who really loves the sons of the 
Prophet will present them with anything they wish 
to buy. Whoever has a daughter or sister to give 
in marriage with a rich dowry, should not refuse 
hei hand to a iharif even if he has no more than 
the bridal gift for her and can only live from hand 
to mouth If one meets a sharif or sharifa on the 
street, who asks for a gift, one should give him 
what one can (al-Nabhani, p 89 sqq.). 

One should not refuse marks of respect even 
to a sharif whose conduct is contrary to the law 
( fasik ), because one knows his sin will be for- 
given him. This high esteem is his due on account 
of his pure origin (al- c unjur al-tahir) and fisk 
does not affect his genealogy (al-Nabhani, p. 45). 
If it is doubtful whether a man is a sharif but 
there is nothing to object to in hts genealogy 
from the legal point of view he should be treated 
with the proper respect. Even if his pedigree is 
not legally established, one should not assume he 
is lying without being absolutely certain on the 
point (Ibn IJadjar al-Haitami, al-Fatawi al-Jtadl- 
thiya, p. 122, 37 sgq.- al-Nabham, p. 46). There 
are a number of anecdotes in which an individual 
who has been neglectful of respect to a sharif or 
who has irritated one has been corrected in a 
dream by the Prophet or by F&tima (al-Mn^rlzi, 
f 144a, 1 1 sqq . ; Ibn Hadjar al-Haitami, al-^aw^iJk, 
p. 148, al-NabhSnl, p. 45, 95 sqq). 
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The numerous saiyids and aharlfs are represented 
throughout the whole Muslim world. Several fa- 
milies have attained ruling power for longer or 
shorter periods, e. g. m Tabaristan and Dailam, 
m western Arabia, Yemen and Morocco. Other 
families have exercised local influence but by far 
the great majority lived and live in poor circum- 
stances. The genuineness of an c Alid pedigree has 
for long not been unassailable. The genealogical 
tradition has survived in its greatest purity in 
western Arabia and Hadramawt. The family of 
c Alawl’s in Hadramawt, which has produced many 
notable jurists, theologians and mystics, regard 
only the west Arabian sharlfs as their equals in bnth. 

The saiyid, who distinguishes himself by a 
pious life, readily becomes reverenced as a saint 
Iiis blessing is expected to bring good fortune, 
while his wrath brings misfortune. By vows and 
gifts it is hoped to secure his auspicious interces- 
sion and his tomb becomes a place of pilgrimage 
On the much visited tombs of saiyids and saiyidas 
in Cairo cf al-Shablandjl’s work cited below. 

In the Yemen as in Hadramawt, the saiyid 
who is to be distinguished there from the armed 
shartf carrying a staff Qukkaz) and rosary, acts 
as intei mediaiy between two disputing parties. 
He also drives away the locusts and his prayer 
puts an end to infertility while his curse makes 
it continue. Many saiyids are also visited for 
their healing powers Reverence for the saiyid fre- 
quently finds expression m presenting him with 
lands (H. Jacob, Par fumes of Araby , London 

1915, p 45, 173, m-y 

For a fuller description of the sharlfs and 
saiyids and the reverence paid to them see Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka , 1. 32 sqq.^ 70 sqq , on the 
saiyids of Hadramawt, who are also stiongly re- 
presented in the Malay Archipelago and to whom 
belong the founders of the sultanates of Siak and 
Pontianak, cf do, Verspr Geschr. 111. 162 sqq , 
and The Atchehnese , 1. 153 sqq. 

For the history of the Sharlfs who ruled in 
Mekka and the Hidjaz from the iv*h (x*h) cen- 
tury till 1924, see Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka y 1. 
and the article mekka (history), cf. also the 
sketch in al-Batanunl, al-Rthla al-Huijdziya 2 , Cairo 
1329, P* 73 — Information on the families of 

ashrdf in Arabia is given in A Handbook of 
Arabia , 1., comp by the Geogr. Sect, of the Naval 
Intelligence Division, London n.d., Ind. and A$kraf. 

On the Sharlfs of Morocco cf. the art. 
hasanI, husainI, SHURFA; on the Saiyids of 
India cf. art. India (Brit.) 11. 

The genealogy of the T a 1 1 b 1 d s is discussed 
in Ahmad b. c Ali . . . Ibn Muhanna al-D 5 3 udi al- 
Hasani, Q Umdat al-Jaltb ft Ansdb A l Abi Tdlib , 
Bombay 1318. 

Bibliography : al-Nas 5 5 I, KhapPif Amit 
al- Mu' mini n c Ali b . Abi fdlib^ Cairo 1308; 
Yahyft b. al-Hasan .... Ibn al-Bitrlk al-HillI, 
Kit. Khasa'ij Wahy al-Mubin fi Mandkib Amir 
al-MtPtninin , lith. s. 1 . 1311; do., Kit. al-Umda , 
lith. Bombay 1309; al-MakrfzI, Kitdb fiht 
Mcfnfat ma yatfjibu li-Al al-Bait^ min al-Hafck 
‘aid man ‘adahum , Leiden MS 560, xiii. {Cal. 
Cod. Arab ., li. 50); al-SuyUli, Risalat al-Suldla 
al-Zainabiya , Leyden MS. 2326 {Cat. Cod Arab ., 
ii. 65); do., /hyd' al-Mayytf fi 'l-Akdditk al- 
wdrtda fi A l at- Bait , on the margin of al- 
Sha brawl, al-ftjidf, see below; Ibn Hadjar al- 
Haitaml, al-$awifik al-muhrika fi \ l-Radd c ald 


A hi al-Bidd c wa ’ l-Zandaka , Cairo 1308; do., 
a l- Pa taw i al-HaditMya , Cairo 1329 j al-§habr 5 wl, 
al-ltkaf bt-Hubb al- Ashrdf Cairo 1318; Mu- 
hammad al-SabbSn, Is c df al-Rdghtbin fi Sirat 
al-Mu$tafa w a- Pa da' 1 1 A hi Baitthi al-'fdhirin , 
on the margin of al-§hablandjl, Nur al-Abfar 
fi Mandkib Al Bait al-Nabi al-Mukhtar , Cairo 
1322, Yusuf b. Ismail al-NabhSni, al-S&araf 
al-mu'abbad li-Al Muhammad , Cairo 1318; 
Niebuhr, Beschreibung von Arabien , Copenhagen 
1722, p. 11 sqq.\ E. W. Lane, An Account of 
the Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians , 3 ra ed , London 1842, 1. 42, 46, 
197, 210, 366. (C van Arendonk) 

al-SHARIf al-RAPI, Abu ’l-Hasan Muham- 
mad b. AbI Tahir al-Husain b MBsa descended 
from al-Husain b. c Ali through Musa al-K 5 zim 
on account of which he and his brother c AlI al- 
Murtada [q v.] were given the family name al- 
Musawi. His father who was born m the year 
307 (919/920) was under Blyid rule in Bagh- 
dad Nakib of the Talibis, an office resembling 
that of a heralds’-college for the descendants of 
the Prophet through c Ali’s wife Fatima. al-Radf 
was boin in Baghdad in the year 359 (970) and 
appears to have been very precocious, w*e are 
told by Tha'alibl, his contemporary, that he com- 
posed his fiist verses when he had hardly passed 
the age of ten years. The earliest dated poem m 
his Dhvdn was composed m the year 374, when 
he was 15 years old. iWalibl, and the authors 
who copy him, assert that al-Radi was undoubtedly 
the gieatest poet of the Tahblyin, perhaps even 
the greatest poet the tribe of Kuraish had produced. 
If we take the measuie of so much inferior poetry 
composed at that time, for the times weie prolific 
m poets, Xha'alibl may be right, and we can- 
not but admit that some of his elegies upon 
friends have a touch of genuine feeling. The 
quantity of poetry composed by him in his short 
life is also remarkable, as his Diwdn filled origi- 
nally four volumes. al-Radi must have been of 
feeble constitution and he tells us himself m one 
of his poems that he began to show grey hair at 
the early age of 21 years. Several other poems 
tell us of his recovery from serious illness. Perhaps 
the anxiety for his father who for a long time 
was imprisoned in Shiraz for some offence which 
I have been unable to elucidate, and the agitation 
in Baghdad due to the marked preference given 
by the Buyid amirs to the Shl c a and the conse- 
quent rancour of the Sunnis, may have contributed 
to undermine his health. His father had retired 
from the office of Nakib and al-Radi was honoured 
with the appointment to this important office. 
Tha c alibl, and other biographers who copy him, 
state that he received this post m the year 388, 
but the introduction to the poem which he sent 
to Baha 3 al-Dawla thanking him for his favour 
tells us that the diploma was sent to him from 
al- Basra, together with the command to serve as 
leader of the pilgrim-carawan, and arrived in 
Baghdad on the I* 1 of Djumiida I of the year 
397 The following year Rahil 3 al-Dawla honoured 
him further by conferring upon him the title of 
al-Radi by which name he is generally known. 
Three years later in the month Dhu U-Ka c da 401, 
he received from the same amir the further title 
of al-Sharif. BahS* al-Dawla continued to confer 
other honours upon him and on Friday the i6*h of 
Muharr&m 403, he was appointed Na$lb over the 
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descendants of the Prophet in the whole dominions 
of the amir, but in EjumadS I of the same year 
he felt so seriously ill, that his life was despaired of 
However two months later m the month Radjab 
he had so far recovered that he was able to send 
another poem to Sultan al-Dawla who was then 
in Arradjan, where Baha 3 al-Dawla died m Dju- 
mad 5 II His last poem composed in praise of any 
prince was a poem he addressed to Sultan al-Dawla 
m the month Safar 404 and the last dated poem 
m his Diwan is an elegy upon the poet Ahmad 
b. c AlI al-BatU who died in the month §ha c ban 405 
He himself died on Sunday morning the 6 th 0 f 
Muharram 406 (26th of June 1016) His brother 
r Ali al-Murtada was so overcome with grief that 
he could not stay m Baghdad to attend his funeral 
and the wazir Fakhr al-Mulk said the piayers ovei 
his grave He was buried in his house in the 
quarter of the Anbarls m the suburb al-Karkh of 
Baghdad In the time of Ibn Khallikau the house 
as well as the grave had been demolished From 
occasional references to al-Radi found scattered, 
we can form the opinion that he was of an amiable 
character and broad-miuded as is proved by his 
friendship with al-Sabi, whom he honoured with 
two elegies though he was not a Muslim, and 
even the reproaches of his brother on account of 
the first of these did not deter him from composing 
a second one in which he pronounces his guef 
even more. His poems as already stated are very 
numerous and were collected by several fi lends, 
manuscripts are not rare and we actually have 
two printed editions (Bombay 1889 in one volume 
and BairUt 1890/1892 in two volumes) Both these 
editions are in alphabetical order, this is also the 
case m the two MSS. in the Butish museum (Add 
19410 and Add. 25750) consulted, except that in 
one manuscript the Elegies are separated from the 
other poems. It is of value that both in the MSS 
and the printed editions many of the poems are 
precisely dated and these dates have furnished 
some of the details of the biography, but as many 
poems are elegies upon eminent persons who died 
m Baghdad, these dates have additional historical 
value. Ihere are poems for every year from 374 
to 405 and a full analysis would require too much 
space. In addition to his poems al-Radi is credited 
with two works dealing with the exegesis of the 
Kur’Sn entitled Mcfatit 'l-Kufatt (obscurities of 
the Kur 5 Sn) and Madjdzat a l- Kurban (Metaphors 
in the Kurban), these works have not come down 
to us. In his Catalogue of the manuscripts in the 
library of the Esconal, D6renbourg describes under 
No 348 a manuscript of a work entitled f at f 
Kkayal as being by al-Radi. Whether the error 
is due to D£renbourg or to the scribe who wrote 
the codex, there can be no doubt that this is a 
mistake. The brother of al-Radi, c All al-Murtada, 
certainly wrote a book of this title and another 
c AUd author, Hibat Allah b. al-Shadjari quotes 
m his Hamasa (Paris, MS. Arabe, No. 9257, fol. 
96 recto) from the Tatf al-Khayal of al-Murtada, 
further in the introduction of the Esconal MS. 
the author mentions that he had previously writ- 
ten a book on a grey hair” ( ji ' I- S ha ib). This latter 
book we possess in a pnnted edition (Constan- 
tinople 1302) and it certainly is by al-Murtada, 
who tells us at the end that he finished it in the 
year 421, or fifteen years after the death of his 
brother al-Radi. We cannot possibly admit that the 
two brothers wrote two books with exactly the 


same titles and the same, or similar contents, and 
we consequently have to attribute the work m 
the Esconal MS. to al-Murtada. 

B ibltogr aphy Tha c alibl, Yattma , Damas- 
cus, 11 297 — 315, with many extracts of his 

poems, lbn Khalhkan, ed Wdstenfeld, p. 639, 
Cano ed , 11. 2, YSfi c i, Mu 3 at al- Dj inan , 111. 18-20; 
Brockelmann, G. A. 1. 82. — Poems by al- 
Radi are found in nearly eveiy anthology. 

(F. Krenkow) 

SHARlF PASHA, an Egyptian statesman 
in the reigns of the Khedives Isma c ll and Tawfilj. 
He was of Turkish origin and was born in 1823 
m Cairo where his father was then acting as kadi 
’ 1 -kudat sent by the Sultan. When some ten years 
later the family was again temporarily in Cairo, 
Muhammad c Ali had the boy sent to the militaiy 
school recently founded by him Henceforth his 
whole careet was to be spent in the Egyptian 
service. Sharif was a member of the “Egyptian 
mission” sent to Paris for higher education (cf. 
the article khedIve) which included the futuie 
j Khedives Sa ( id Pasha, Isma c il Pasha and c Alf 
| Mubarak Pasha He then took a military couise 
at St Cyi (1843 — 1845) and served for some 
time in the French aimy until the mission was 
recalled by c Abbas I iu 1849 For the next four 
years he acted as secietary to Priuce Halim, then 
took up militaiy duties again in 1853 and at- 
tained the rank of geneial under Sa c ld Pasha 
During this period he was much associated with 
the commander-in-chief of the Egyptian army, 
Sulaiman Pasha (de Sevcs), whose daughter he 
married 

In 1857 Sharif Pasha began his political career 
as Minister of Foteign Affairs and he acted as 
deputy for the Khedive Ismahl when the latter 
went to Constantinople in 1865 He later filled 
in succession all the high offices of state. It was 
he who in 1866 drew up the plans for the new 
Madjlis Ntyabi . 

After the inauguration of constitutional govern- 
ment in Egypt in 1878, three cabinets were founed 
by Sharif Pasha When in Februaiy 1879 Nubar 
Pasha’s cabinet (which included two Europeans) 
had been overthiown by the nationalist parliament, 
a constitutionalist movement was begun under Sharif 
Pasha, the leader of which in Parliament was 
‘Abd al-Salatn al-Muwaihhl This party drew up 
a plan of financial reforms, which was laid before 
the Khedive who in April 1879 entrusted Shari 1 
Pasha with the foimation of a cabinet composed 
of purely Fgyptian elements This new cabinet 
(see the list of members in Sabry, p. 153, note) 
instituted a Conseil d’Ltat and had a new organic 
law passed by the Chamber (promulgated on June 
14, 1879). After the accession of the Khedive 
Tawfik Pasha, Sharif Pagha’s cabinet was le- 
modelled, but the new government was not so 
national as the preceding. In August of the same 
year the new KJiedive refused to approve the 
constitution drawn up by the Prime Minister and on 
the 18 th of the same month Sharif Pasha resigned 
and was succeeded by Riyad Pasha Sharif then 
took part in the formation of the “National Party” 
at Hulwan, which published a manifesto against 
KiySd Pagha on November 4. Two years later 
after the nationalist military revolution of Sept. 
9, 1881, Sharif Pasha was the only statesman in 
whom the military party had sufficient confidence 
to entrust with the formation of a new cabinet 
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(Sept. 15). Shat If then called together an assembly 
of notables intended to counterbalance the in- 
fluence of the military. This assembly met on 
Dec. 26, but the nationalists in it soon combined 
with the military against the Khedive and his 
cabinet, who were thought to be too much under 
the influence of the political and financial control 
by the Great Powers. Sharif Pasha was unwilling 
to co-operate with the Madjlis in the modification 
of the rules on the budget vote and he resigned 
in January 1882. His successor was Mahmud Pasha 
Sami. On Aug. io of the same year, after the 
Khedive had taken up a definitely anti- c Ar 5 bi 
attitude, Sharif Pasha again became Prime Minis- 
ter (Aug 18, 1882). He held this office after the 
defeat of c Ai 5 bI and the English occupation but 
in the end came into conflict with the English 
cabinet and its representative, when they de- 
manded the evacuation of the Sudan. Sharif Pasha 
thought the evacuation a political and economic 
danger to Egypt but he had to yield to English 
pressure (Jan 1884) He then retired from politics 
and died three years later at Graz, to which he 
had gone on account of a malady of the liver 
He was buried in Cairo in April 1887. 

By birth Sharif Pasha belonged to the Egyptian- 
Turkish class and was bound to be khedivalist 
rathei than nationalist. The nationalists, however, 
never doubted his sincerity He sincerely en- 
deavoured to make Egypt a constitutional state 
under the Khedival dynasty, as a political figure 
he occupies a position intermediate between the 
tendencies repiesented by c Aiabi, Nubar and Riyad 
Btbltography £)j Zaid 5 n, Mashahlr al- 
Shat k, Cairo 1910, 1, p 240 sqq , A. Ilasen- 
clever, Geschichte Aegyptens tm iq JaJirhundert , 
Halle a. S. 1917, M. Sabry, La Ge?iese de 
r Esprit national hgyptun , Paris 1913, p 64, 
143, 146, 152, 168, 184, 195, 205, Lord 
Ciomer, Modern Egypt , London 1908, vol. 1 , 
and the literature quoted in these works 

(J. H. Kramers) 

SHARlSH (adjective Sharlshi) was the Arabic 
name for the modern Jerez de la Frontera, 
an importaht town in Spain, m the province of 
Cadiz, a little north of this town It has to be 
distinguished from Jerez de les Caballeros, 
the Shat tsha , of the Muslim period (cf al-ldrlsl, 
Descr . de V Esp , pp 175, 186, 211, 226), a little 
town m the province of Badajoz, south of this 
capital and west of Zafra. Jerez de la Frontera, 
from its position in a country blessed with remark- 
able fertility, was \\hile under Muslim rule as at 
the piesent day a rich and prospeious city Ac- 
cording to some geogiapheis it formed part of 
the province of al-Buhaira (Lago de la Janda), ac- 
cording to otheis of ShadbQoa (Sidona). Its vineyards 
were already renowned in the middle ages, like 
its olive-groves. A speciality of the town was the 
making of mudjabbanat (a kind of cheese-pastry). 

Muslim Jerez never rose to be a capital. It was 
too near its great neighbour Seville, whose politi- 
cal fate it usually shared It used to be thought 
that it was m the district of Sharlgh, on the banks 
of the Guadclete, that the first encounter between 
Christians and Muslims took place at the time of 
the conquest of Spain but we now know that this 
battlefield should be located in the valley of the 
Rio Salade farther east. The town plays little part 
in subsequent history andrnot even the names of 
its governors have been preserved. After the fall 


of the Umayyad Caliphate, it formed part of the 
kingdom of c Abbadids [q v.] and in 650 (1233) 
it submitted to the Nasrid rulers of Grenada after 
having successively rejected Almoravid and Almo- 
had suzerainty. Jerez was taken by the Christians 
for the first time m 1251 three years after Seville, 
but m the years that followed, it was twice retaken 
by the Muslims in spite of the efforts of the Castilan 
leaders Garci Gomez Carrillo and Forttin de Torre. 
In the end it was definitely retaken by Alfonso 
the Wise on Oct. 9, 1264. The Marlnid Sultans 
then tried in vain to recapture it, notably Abu 
Yusuf Ya c kUb b c Abd al-Hakk, who made it and 
Seville his mam objectives on his various campaigns 
in Andalusia and several times laid waste the whole 
district. 

Among celebrated Muslims born in Sharlsb, we 
may mention, besides the commentator on the 
Makamat of al-Harlrl (see the next article) the jurist 
Djamal al-Dm Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Ahmad 
al-Baku al-Sharishl born in 601 (1204/1205) and 
died in Syria in 685 (1286) after declining the 
post of Malik! Kadi ’ 1 -kudat of Damascus. 

Btbltography al-Idrisi, Si fat al-Andalus , 
ed Dozy and de Goeje, text, p. 206, transl , 
p. 254, Yakut, Mifdjam, ed. Wiistenfeld, sv.; 
Abu TFida 3 , Takwirn al-Buldan , ed. Reinaud 
and de Slane, p. 166; E. Fagnan, Extraits 
tnedits relatifs an Maghreb , Algiers 1924, p. 
82, 106, al-Makkari, Nafh al-Ttb , Analectes . . ., 

1. 1 13, 292, 892, Ibn Abi Zar c , Karud al-Kv fas, 
ed. Tornberg (Annates regum Maurttaniae ), 
Lpsala 1843, Marinid dynasty, passim , Ibn 
KhaldQn K aNJbar , Htstoire des Berber es , ed. 
and transl de Slane, text, t 11., transl., t. iv , 
Index (E L£vi-Proven£Al) 

al-SHARISHI, Abu ’l- c AbbXs Ahmad b. c Abd 
ae-Mu 5 mi\ (or c Abd al-Mun c im, according to al- 
Suyutl, followed by Brockelmann) B MUsa B. c IsX 
b c Abd al-Mu 3 min al-KaisI Kamal al-DIn, 
Arab author of Spain, a native of Shailsh 
[q v.J, where he died in 619 (1222). He wrote 
a commentary on the al-Idah of al-Farisi and an- 
other on the al-Efumal of al-Zadjdjadj! and wrote 
a tieatise on prosody. He also compiled an an- 
thology of ancient Arabic poems and made a 
synopsis of the Nawadtr of al-Kall; but he is 
best known as a commentator on the Makamat 
of al-Harlrl. He wrote three commentaries on the 
Assemblies , a large one, literary, a medium, phi- 
lological and a small one, a resume. The first 
was published at Bul&k in 1284, 1300 and in 
Cairo in 1 306 , the second is m the Library at 
Leiden, N°. 415 

Bibliography. Ibn al- Abbar, Takmtlat 
al^tla, vol. 1., ed. Bel and Ben Cheneb, Algiers 
1920, p. 136 — 137, N° 281, al-Suyuti, Bugkyat 
al-w/fat , Cairo 1326, p. 143; al-MaVkau, Nafh 
al’tib , Analectes , 1 536; Brockelmann, i. 277, 6. 

(E L£vi-Proven£AL) 

SHARKAWA, or Shkrkawa, the common 
ethnic of a Marabout body in Central 
Morocco, belonging to the Shadhill-DjazSlI brother- 
hood th lough the intermediary of the mystic AbU 
Fans c Abd al- c Aziz al-Tabbfc c [q. v.J. The singular 
is Sharkawi, synonym of sharfi ($&argi, pi. iirSga), 
a geographical ethnic (cf. on the other hand 
tadili , ethnic from TSdlE confined to the £i|#r /3 
of this name, while the geographical ethnic is 
TadlUwt). The principal Zawiya of the Shark&wa 
is in the town of Abu ’l-EjaM (modem spelling: 
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Boujad), in the TftdlS, between the Middle Atlas 
and the Atlantic coast. It attained importance at 
the end of the xviph century and henceforth 
became one of the most frequented sanctuaries in 
Morocco. 

Among the more notable of this Marabout 
family may be mentioned: i. the founder of the 
Zawiya of Abu ’I-Dja c d, Mahammad (with initial 
m vocalised in a ) b Abi ’l-Kasim al-SharkI al- 
Sumairi al-Za*rI al-D]abIrI, d. I St Muharram 
1010/1012 (July 1601); a monograph was devoted 
to him by one of his descendants, Abu Muhammad 
c Abd al-Khalik b. Muhammad al- c ArusI al-TSdili 
al-§harkawl, entitled al-Mui akki ft dhtkr ba c d 
manaktb al-ku(b satytdi M \ al-gharkf 2. the latter’s 
son, Muhammad al-Mu'ta, d Kabl c II 1092/ 
April — May 1681; 3. his son Muhammad al- 
Salih, who was the patron of the historian al- 
lfrSni (or al WafranI, q v ) a monograph entitled 
al-Rawd al-ydnf al-falth ft manaktb al-dvatkh 
Abi c Abd Allah M al-S , was devoted to him by 
a scholar of Ffis who was k^dl of Meknes (Mik- 
nSsat al-zaitun) in the reign of the c Alawid Sultan 
Mawlay Isma c il, Abu c Ali al-Hasan b. Rahhal al- 
Ma c d 5 n! al-TSdill, d. 1140/1728, 4. the son of 
the preceding, Muhammad ai-Muj c a, who restored 
the Zawiya and wrote a collection of prayers in 
no fewer than 40 volumes entitled Dhakhirat al- 
ghani wa ’ l-muhtadj ft sahib al-hwa wa ’ l- lady 
(there is one volume in the Bibliotheque G£n6rale 
of Rabat, N°. 100, cf E L6vi-Provengal, Les 
Manusct its Arabes de Rabat , 1., p 36); he died in 
Muharram 1180/June 1766. A monograph has been 
devoted to him by his secretary Muhammad b. 
c Abd al-Kartm al- c AbdunI, d. 1189/1775-1776, 
entitled Yatimat al- c ukud al-wustd fi manaktb 
a l- shaikh al-Mutd 

Bibliography : Muhammad al-Mahd! al- 
FasI, Mumt al-asmcf , lith. Fas, 1313 A. H , 
p. 1 21; al-Ifranl, Safwat man intashar , lith. 
Fas, p. 25 , al-Kadirl, Nadir al-ma(kani , lith. 
Fas, 1310 A H., 1 , p 58, 11 , p. 277, al-Kattanl, 
Salwat al-anfds , lith. Fas, 1316 ah, 1, p 193; 
R. Basset, Recherches bibliographiques sur les 
sources de la Salouat al-anfas , in Recuetl de 
Memotres et de Textes public en Vhonneur du 
XIV* me Congres des Onentalistes , Algiers 1905, 
p. 34, N°. 91, p. 45, N° 128; Cimeti&re, La 
zaouta de Boujad , in R.M M , xxiv , p. 277 sqq. , 
E. L£vi-Provengal, Ixs Historiens des Chorfa , 
Paris 1922, p 1 19, 297—298, 330— 33* • 

(E. LfeVI-PROVfcNgAL) 

§HAR$I, the name of a dynasty which 
reigned at Ejawnpur, so called from the title of 
Malik al-Shark (Lord of the East) conferred upon 
its founder, the eunuch Malik Sarwar, Kh w adja 
Djahan [q.v.], who, having in March, 1393, placed 
NSsir at-Dln MahmQd of the Tughlak dynasty on 
the throne of Dihlf, suppressed the Hindu rebel- 
lions m the Gangetic Doab and Awadh. and assu- 
med independence m Ej awn pur. He died in 1399, 
leaving his dominions to his adopted son, Malik 
Karanful, who assumed the title of Mubarak Shah. 
Mahmud Shah of Dihll made two abortive attempts 
to recover Awadh, and Mubarak Shah died m 
1402, and was succeeded by his younger brother, 
who assumed the title of Shams al-Din Ibrahim 
Shah. Ibrahim was a patron of learning and art, 
and it was during his reign that jQjawnpnr was 
adorned with most of those buildings the remains 
of which excite our admiration to-day. He annexed 


some districts in Katehr which had belonged to 
Dihli, invaded Bengal, where he protected the 
Muslims fiom persecution, made an unsuccessful 
attempt to annex KSlpI, and was succeeded, on 
his death, in 1436, by his son Mal?mnd. Mahmud 
gharri quarrelled with Mahmud KhaldjI I of Mfilwa 
over Kalpi, and an indecisive campaign was closed 
in 1445 by a peace not altogether honourable to 
DjawnpGr. In 1452 he unsuccessfully attacked 
Dihli, then held by Bahlol Lodi, and in 1457 he 
died just as he was about to meet Bahl5l Lodi 
in the field, and w f as succeeded by his son Bhlkan, 
who styled himself Muhammad &h&h. His tyranny 
was so galling that his nobles, even while confron- 
ted in the field by BahlQl Lodi, dethroned him 
and proclaimed Husain, his younger brother Husain 
concluded peace with Bahlol and then led a success- 
ful expedition against the Hindus of Urlsa. In 1466 
he failed to take Gw5liy5r but compelled the 
Radja to pay tribute and do homage. In 1473 he 
invaded the dominions of Dihli and during the 
next three years strove to subdue it He w T as 
often on the threshold of success, but as often failed 
owing to carelessness or excess of confidence, and 
in 1476 Bahlol Lodi occupied DjawnpUr, and with 
Husain’s flight to Bengal the Shark! dynasty came 
to an end. Husain lived for twenty-four years 
after his fall, and although he made no serious 
attempt to recover his kingdom, lost no oppor- 
tunity of fomenting dissension and rebellion in 
the south-eastern provinces of the kingdom of Dihli. 
He died in 1500 

Bibliography Muhammad Kasim Finghta, 
Gulihan-t Ibrahtmt, lith , Bombay 1832, Kh w adia 
Nizam al-Din Ahmad, Tabakat-i Akbari , Biblio- 
theca Indtca , series of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Cambridge History of India , vol. 111., 
chap, x _ (T. W. Haig) 

SHARKI. As opposed to the Turkish popular 
ballad which has arisen among the people and is 
composed on the national system, syllabic ( parmak 
hisabi ) not metric and is found in various forms 
notably the t u r k u and also as turkmant , warsaghl , 
kofhnta , kaya bashl , manl and tuyugji (on the latter 
cf Samoilowifc in Musuljmanskij Mir , Petrograd 
1917, 1. N°. I, p 1 sqq), the SharkI is a poem 
regularly composed by a poet on literary lines in 
more or less accurate agreement with the laws of 
Persian and Arabic prosody, following the quantita- 
tive system of metre the shark! is the turku 
adapted to literature. 

While the popular song as regards matter, ima- 
gery and phraseology is quite free from restrictions, 
the shark! is usually a gay love-song and follows 
the model of the traditional love-lyric in metre, 
language and contents 

It is distinguished from the ghazel , which is 
intended only for recitation and reading, by the 
fact that it is intended to be sung. In contrast to 
the double verse system of the ghazel with the 
monorhyme running through it, the stanza form, 
taken from the folk-soDg, is peculiar to the shark!. 
The separate stanzas, of w'hich the third ( mtyUn - 
khdne ) is traditionally meant to be the most im- 
pressive, are linked together by a refrain of one — 
sometimes two — line (called najtarat, chorus) 
which recalls the rhyme of the ghazel. The rhyme 
scheme is usually as follows a a a b (and more 
frequently abab); cccb; dddb or aaaa, 
b b b a, c c c a, in the case of a two line refrain, 
aaaa a, bbbaa, cccaa. 
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The language is elevated m the shark!, free 
from dialectic forms; the rhyme is more strictly 
observed than in the turku. But although it is 
free from extravagant language, it is nevertheless 
much too literary to be at once intelligible to the 
common people. 

The link between the tUrkli and sharl^i was 
probably formed by the popular poets and mystics, 
notably the c 5 s$k , the successors of the uzan and 
dervish poets, who very early recognised this in- 
termediate form, the ballad with a literary flavour 
suitable for singing, as a form of literature ad- 
mirably suited for* dissemination, which could also 
be to some extent used as a chant to accompany 
the exeicises of the dhikr. But it was long before 
the §harkl won itself an official position in the 
traditional “regular” DiwSns of the classical poets 
The fact that the Dlwans of poets of the people 
so rarely contain §haik! is amply explained from 
the literary intoleiance with which non-classical 
forms of verse were rejected. 

The first poet m whose Dfw 5 n we find sharki’s 
seems to be Nazim (d 1107 = 1695). The shark! 
is the characteristic poem of the period of tiansition 
which begins with Sultan Ahmad III (1703 — 1730) 
and marks a concession to popular taste and a 
reaction from Persian influence Nedlm (d 1143 = 
1730) and EnderGni c Othman Wasif (d. 1240 = 
1824/1825) aie the most famous of shark! writers 
The many printed and lithogiaphed collections 
of shaikl’s are evidence that they are still veiy 
popular 

Bibliography Smirnow, Ocerk istoi it 
iureckot literatury in Korsh, Wcc-obscaya istonya 
literatury , St Petersburg 1891, iv. 445, Kiinos 
in Radloff, Fioben der Volkshtn atur da turki- 
schen Stdmme , vm , St. Petersburg 1899, 1 , Gibb, 
A History of Ottoman Poetry , 1. 96, 111 319, 
iv. 8, 44, 280. (Th. Mfnzri) 

al-SHARI£IY A. name of a kura and of 
a province (formerly c amal , now mudirlya) 
in Egypt. 

I. The kura of al-§harklya, which replaced 
the Byzantine pagarchy of Aphroditopolis, was 
one of the few districts which received an Aiabic 
name, the latter is explained by its situation on 
the eastern bank of the Nile. 

It is difficult to estimate the extent of its 
temtory, which lay immediately south of the 
capital of the country, Fustat. The first capital 
of the hilt a, situated on the right bank of the 
river, was Ansma (Antinoe), but the small number 
(17) of villages in the kura of al-Sharjtlya allows 
us to suppose that the next kura , Dallas (Nilo- 
polis) or at least al-Kais (Kynopolis) lay on both 
sides of the Nile. The capital of the kUra was 
very probably Atflh since one of the censuses 
quoted by Makrlz! gives it in addition the name 
of Atfihiya. It should, however, be noted that 
Dimashkl, very late for information of this kind, 
distinguishes a kura of al-Sharkiya and a kura 
which, lying beyond the district of Atflh, in- 
cluded also that of Waslm to the north-west of 
Fus^t, which is exceedingly improbable. 

In the FStimid division into piovinces, there 
was a province of al-AJfthlya, larger than the old 
kUra (50 villages at the time of I bn al-Dji'Sn), 
which now forms a district ( marka *) of the mu • 
dlrlya of al-Bjlza. The capital is now al-Saff, a 
few miles to the north of A{fth. * 

In the time of the governors of the Caliphs, 


the kura of al-Sharklya enjoyed at times a certain 
prosperity. On account of an epidemic of plague, 
c Abd al-AzIz b. MarwSn transferred the govern- 
ment offices to Hulwan ; a little later and for the 
same reason another governor transferred them 
to Askur (or Sukur) towards the south. To the 
north of the kUra lie the quarries of T urS * 

Bibliography : cf. the art. a^fTh; Kind!, 
ed. Guest, Index , p. 643; J. Maspero and G. 
Wiet, Materiaux pour servir a la geogr . de 
VEgypte , M I.F.A.O., xxxvi., p. 22, 112, 173, 
175, 177, 180 — 182, 184, 185; MakrizI, Khilat , 
ed M. I F.A.O., iv., p. 18: v., ch. xi., § 2. 

2. The Eastern province of the Delta 
of Egypt, situated to the east of the province 
of al-Daljahllya and bordered towards its south- 
west point by that of Kalyublya. Now it has 
749,130 inhabitants (in 1897), 393 towns, villages 
and hamlets, and is divided into 6 districts ( ma - 
taktz) which are as follows: (1) Bilbais, (2) F£kus, 
(3) HihiyS, (4) Kafr Sakhr, (5) Mina al-Kamh, 
(6) Zakazik The capital is Zakizik (41,741 in- 
habitants in 1917, against 35,700 in 1897) 

The present area of the mudirlya of al-Sharklva 
coi responds roughly to the following pagarchies 
of the Byzantine epoch, divisions retained by the 
Arabs under the name of kura\ Bubaste (Basta), 
Arabia (Tarabiya) and Pharbaithos (Farbait). The 
Delta was at thts time divided into three large 
divisions not administrative m character, which 
aie mentioned by the historians the Hawf 
Gharbl, situated to the west of the Rosetta arm, 
the Batu al-Rif applied to the territory lying 
between this arm and that of Damietta All the 
land 'which extended to the east of the latter 
district was called the Hawf Shark! and it is 
probably this name which gave rise to that of 
al-Sharkiya. The Hawf Shark! followed the two 
Augustamnics. It included II or 12 kura\ and 
529 villages. 

At the time of the division into provinces under 
the Fatimids the Hawf Shark! included those of 
al-§harlj!ya, of al-Murt 5 hiya, of al-Dakahliya and 
of al-Abwanlya. Thus delimited, the province of 
al-Sharkiya, which extended farther than at the 
present time in the direction of Cairo, still in- 
cluded 452 towns and villages (the three other 
provinces together accounted for 165) It brought 
annually to the Treasury 694,121 dinars. The 
southern part of al-Sharkiya was separated from 
it in 715 (1315) at the time of the survey of 
Malik Nasir Muhammad, and received the name 
of al-Kalyubiya. From this time the province of 
Shar^Iya must have shown little variation. T hus 
reduced it contained, according to Ibn al-IJji^n, 
380 towns and villages and the taxes were valued 
at 1,411,875 dinars. The capital was Bilbais in 
the Middle Ages and it was also in this town 
that the Turkish Ka$&tf resides. It was only 
during the nineteenth century that Zak&zik sup- 
planted Bilbais. 

This eastern region of lower Egypt plays a 
considerable role in the history of Muslim Egypt, 
for if we except the FStimid conquest, which 
came from the north of Africa, the Crusaders 1 
attack on Damietta and in modern times the 
French occupation by Bonaparte, all the invaders 
of Egypt entered the country by this route. 
The anonymous military memoir called the * Devise 
des chemins de Babilotne*\ which is simply an 
exposition of the different plans of attack upon 
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Cairo, shows m the first place the itineiary of an 
army setting out from Ghazza with the object of 
marching on the capital through the province of 
al-Sharfriva (Sassarquie). 

This region offered the difficulty to the owners 
of Fgypt for the time being that it had no na- 
tural defences. The Byzantines had made up for 
this by stationing several garrisons in the Augus- 
tamnic, the sites of which we know from referen- 
ces in the accounts of the Arab conquest The 
Arabs, avoiding the fortresses in the neighourhood 
of Rhmocolura (al^Arlsh), advanced on Pelusa 
(al-FaramS), near which they were held up for 
two months. The defences of the region of Phar- 
baithos (Farbait) and Bubaste (Basta) did not in- 
convenience the conquerors, who, turning their 
route southwards and following the valley of the 
Wadi TnnHlat, attacked Phelbes (Bilbais), which 
only held out for a month. 

If we review the military events of which the 
province of al-Sharklya was the scene, it will be 
seen that the main resistance was offered by the 
successive defenders of Egypt round the towns of 
Bilbais. As early as the end of the period of con- 
quest, we find — in obedience to some instinct 
for security — the Djudham in the army of c Amr 
b al- c As, given some towns in this district, notably 
Farbai$ and Basta, as fiefs (thta c ). A century later 
portions of the tribe of Kais were settled in Bil- 
bais, then sparsely populated, who had also the 
task of organising the caravans for Kulzum in- 
tended to provision the Hidjaz. We further know 
that Bilbais was in time provided with another 
chain of fortresses (Makrlzi, Khitat , publ in M. 
I F A.O., in., p 188, Suluk, transl. Blochet, p 258). 

It was by this route that Marwan I came from 
Alla to Fustat to regain Egypt, which had been 
stirred into rebellion by the partisans of Ibn al- 
Zubair. At a later date Haw f §harkl was the scene 
of the Coptic lebellions, which soaked the Delta 
in blood in the second century a h , especially 
towards its end — in 107 (725) at Natu, Tumaiy, 
Farbait and Tarabiya. — in 178 (794) in 186 
(802) and on this occasion the tribe of Kais joined 
the Copts, who were overcome at Djubb c Umaira, 
halfway between Fustat and Bilbais. In 191 — 192 
(807 — 808) a new rising was put down; in 214 
(829) a series of rebellions began which lasted 
with varying success till the aruval of the Caliph 
Ma’mOn m 217 (832) In 469 (1076) the Saldjuk 
Emir Atsfz, who had reached the outskirts of Cairo, 
suffered a disastrous defeat at the hands ofBadr al- 
£>jamall; the chronicles do not give the exact site 
of the battle In 558 (1163) the Franks under 
Amaury I occupied Bilbais, next year near this 
towm Shaw ar, coming from Syria, defeated Dirgham 
and later Shlrknh was besieged in Bilbais by 
Shawar, helped by the Franks In the course of 
Saladm’s wars with the Crusaders, the latter, on 
at least one occasion, attempted a diversion on 
Fanils The Sultan of Egypt, who did not fear an 
attack by the north of al-Sharfclya, but was more 
anxious about the Franks of the principality of 
Montreal, placed advanced lines of defence at 
Kulzum and at al-Suwais (Suez) and even farther 
to the east at Sadr, where his fortress had just 
been identified (Barthaux and Wiet, Decouvertt 
if unc for ter esse de Saladin , Syria , 111. 44 — 65, 
145— 152). We also know from official documents 
that Kal c at §adr was administrated by the gover- 
nor of al-Sharklya. When in 591 (1195) Malik 


c Adil and Malik Afdal resolved to dethione Malik 
c AzIz, the plot was begun with a siege of Bilbais. 
It was in the same region that the last serious 
rising of the Arabs in Egypt ended (651 = 1253). 
Their leader, Hisn al-Din Tha c lab, was taken at 
Bilbais and gallows were erected from here to 
Cairo Lastly it was by this, the natural route of 
invasion from the east, that the Ottoman army 
reached Cairo in 923 (1517). 

This province was of course travel sed by the 
post route w hich connected the capital with Ghazza. 
The following are the stages in Egypt as given 
by Ibn Khoi dadhbeh 


Fustat-Bilbais . . . . 

24 

miles 

Bilbais-Masdjid Kuda c a . 

21 


Masdjid Kuda c a-Kasira 



(var Ghadira, at any 



rate taken fiom Fakiis 

. 18 

7) 

KSsira-Djardjlr . . . , 

, 24 


Ojardjlr-Farama . . . . 

30 

» 


In the Mamluk penod, the post stages for the 
same stretch were Siryakus (which took the place 
of al- c Cshsh, which was too fai from Cairo), BFr 
al-Baida 3 , Bilbais, al-Sa c idlya, al-Kharruba, al-Khat- 
tSra, Kabr al-Wa 5 ili, al-Salihiya, Bi 3 i c AfrI (or Bi 3 r 
Ghazi), Habwa, al-Ghurabl and Katya (cf. also 
Devise des chemins de Babilotne and the analysis 
in Schefer, in Arch . Or lat ., 11 94 — 95). 

It may be also mentioned that there weie dove- 
cotes for carrier-pigeons at Bilbais, al-Salihlya and 
Katya (Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syne , p. 253). 

The pilgrim loute also passed through this 
province, in the south of it, it was only abandoned 
for about two centimes between 450 and 660 A. II. 
Some stages arc difficult to determine, for the 
names have become much corrupted by the copyists 
of manuscripts, the known points are Birkat al- 
Djubb (=r Djubb c Umaira mentioned above), ‘AdjrEd 
and Kulzum (cf the article in Syria , 111 148-149). 

In conclusion we may mention that Trajan’s 
canal passed through the province of Shark lya , 
it was renovated by order of the Caliph c Omar, 
whence its name of Canal of the Commander of 
the Faithful, the Caliph Mansur had it partly 
Filled in 

Bibliography J Maspero, Organ rniltt . 
de FFgyple byzantine , p 28 — 29, 1 35 — 137, 
Makrlzi, Khitat , in MIF.A.O , 1 333 — 339; 
m 224 — 226; lv. 85 — 87, Maspero and Wiet, 
Materuiux , MJ F.A O , xxxvi., Index, see esp. 
p. 45, 1 12, Kalkashandl, al-A c tha\ iv 27, 
66, 69—70, xiv. 376 — 368, Quatrem&re, Mem 
sur I'Fgypte, 11 190—195, 212 — 214; Hart- 
mann, in Z D M 6\, Ixx 485 — 487, c All Pasha 
Mubarak, Khitat fjadida , xix 52 — 61 (irrigation 
canals of the province) (G. Wiet) 

al-SJJARRAT (the manufactuier of string from 
palm-fibre, thrift, AbU c Abd Allah Muhammad 
b. Muhammad b. c AishUn, son of a mu&ahid, 
slain in battle which the Spaniards at al-Ma c mura 
(al-Mahdlya = San Miguel de Ultramar) was born 
at Fas in 1035 (1625/1626) and died there in 
1109 (1697) alter having adopted SOfism He is 
credited with the authoiship of a hagiographical 
collection, but this has sometimes been disputed 
by his compatriots; it is entitled, at- Bawd aKA(ir 
al-An/Ss bi-Akhbar al-$ahhin mtn A hi Fas, Ac- 
cording to al-KattSnl it was really the work of 
Muhammad al- c Arabl al-Kldirl. In it among the 
biographies are a synopsis of the mana^ib of 99 
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saints of Fas dating for the most part from the 
xvi*h and xviith centuries They are all included 
again in the Salwat al-Anf as. There is a manuscript 
of this work dated 1203/1788 in the Biblioth&que 
Gdn6rale of Rabat, N°. 389. 

Bibliography' al-Kadirf, Na$hr al-Matham, 
lith Fas, 1310 A. H , 11., p. 161; al-Kattam, 
Salwat al-Anfas , lith Fas, 1316 A. H , 1, p. 8 
and 11 , p. 347 ; Ren6 Basset, Recherches bi - 

bltographtques , p. 32, N°. 86, E. L6vi- 

Provengal, Les Histo) tens des Chorfa , Paris 1922, 
p. 280 — 283 (E LfeVI-PROVtNgAL) 

§HART (a. pi shard it , shurufl, condition It 
is defined in diffeient ways. Al-Ghazali for example 
says (A". al-Mustasfl , Blilak, 1325, 11 180) short 
is that with the non-existence of which the condi- 
tional ( mashrut ) does not exist, with the existence 
of which however the conditional must not 
exist also, in contrast to the cause ( c ///a) the 
existence of which demands the existence of the 
caused The non-existence of the condition ( shart ) 
demands the non-existence of the conditional \madi- 
rut\ but its existence does not demand the existence 
of the conditional (e g place and life) — As a 
term in the U$ul the Hanafis define shart as that 
upon w'hich a matter is based, but which is neither 
within it (in contrast to tukn) nor leaves a trace 
in it (in contrast to the c tlla) Thus for example 
in theft the minimum value of the object stolen 
is a shart , on the other hand the removal of the 
object from its place of keeping is a rukn (cf. 
sarik) 

In the Furu c the word has a more specialised 
meaning* condition = lesei vation in an 
agreement 1 hus foi example ceitain condi- 
tions make a contract to purchase invalid. On 
this question see the section on the buy if in the 
Fikh-books Of special importance among these is 
the right to withdraw (khiydr al-fiai t) within an 
agreed peuod after the conclusion of the purchase | 
(usually three days cf van den Berg. De cont/actu I 
“ do ut des ”, Leiden, !ur Diss 1868) 

From the use of the woid shart for reservation 
m an agreement, it came to be applied to the 
document itself At quite an early date a special 
branch of ^tudy the Q tlm al-fiurut was formed 
which dealt with the correct drafting of docu- 
ments There are many works on the subject of 
the third century entitled Kitab a l- Shu rut 01 Kitdb 
al-Wathedik The oldest lepiesentatives of the sub- 
ject are al-Sh&fi c i, al-Muzanl, al-Khassaf, al-TahawI 
(cf. Fihrtsty p 206 sqq , Goldziher, Mtth Studien , 

11 233). One such work is printed m al-Sarakhs! 
K \ al-Mabsut , Misr 133 1, xxx 167 — 208. 

In grammar shart means the conditional 
sentence, fyawab al-shart the apodosis, and harf 
al-shai t the conditional conjunction 

Bibliography Besides the works above 
mentioned see the vauous dictionaries and works 
on Usui such as Sadr al-Dln, Tawdih , ed Tafta- 
z£nl, Kazan 1883, p 575 sq , 598 sqq.\ also 
Dictionary of the technical terms 11 752 sqq , 

DjurdjSnT, Defintttones , ed. Flugel, Leipzig 1845, 
p. 131; J. Obermann, Der phtlosophtsche und 
religiose Subjektivismus Ghazdlts^ Wien 1921, 
p. 68 sqq (HeFFFNING) 

[It is worth mentioning that Shart among the 
Aiabic speaking population of the Western Maghub 
has acquired the sense of legal agreement between 
the head of a village and the schoolmaster. M$para( 
means the schoolmaster]. .[Editorial] 


SHASH. [See Tashkent]. 

SHATA, a place celebrated in the Middle 
Ages, situated a few miles from Damietta, on 
the Western shore of the Lake of Tinnls, 
now called Lake Manzala. 

This town existed before the Arab period, 
since it is mentioned as the see of the bishop 
(2 ^t«) There is no reason for giving credence 
to the romantic story of the pseudo- Wal^idl, which 
gives as the founder of this town a certain Shata 
b. al-Hamtlk (var al-H5mirak), a relative of the 
famous Mukawlps This Shata is presented to us 
as a deserter from the garrison of Damietta who 
helped to secure the possession of Burullus, Da- 
mira and Ashmun Tanali for the Muslim army and 
who was killed at the capture of Tinnls, on 
Sha c ban 15, 21. Every year at this date, it is the 
custom to celebiate the anniversary of his death 
and to this origin the writers attribute the pil- 
grimage which still took place at Shata in the 
time of lbn Battuta. 

To guard against the maritime attacks of the 
Greeks the Arabs stationed regiments of troops on 
certain parts on the coast, and Shata was amongst 
the number This port became in the Middle Ages 
a vciy active industrial centre, in this region sharing 
with Damietta, Dablk and Tinnls, the manufacture 
of valuable materials. Each of these towns pro- 
bably manufactured a special aiticle since the mate- 
rials which they exported bore a name indicative 
of their place of origin Travellers and geographers 
never tire of praising the goods of Shata called 
$pa(awu Very probably there was at this place 
in addition to the pnvate industry a government 
workshop, a Ddr al-Ttrdz , analogous to those of 
Alexandria and Tinnls The historian of Mecca, 
Fakihl, has preserved the text of an inscription 
embroidered on a cover intended for the Ka c ba 
It was the Caliph Ilarun al-Rashid who ordered 
| it to be made in the year 191 at the tir5z of Shata 
I We do not know the part which Shata played 
in the two occupations of Damietta by the Franks. 
Ceitain writers have tried to place at the spot the 
site of the encampment of Jean de Bnenne, but 
this view has been disputed Between the two 
crusades, T innis had been razed to the ground 
by order of Malik Kamil m the year 624, and as 
militaiy reasons had probably induced this destruc- 
tion, Shata perhaps suffered the same fate. 

But while the ruins of the former have suivived 
undei the name of Tell Tinnis, a miserable hamlet 
of fishers now beais the name of Shaikh Shatfi. 
Their huts surround the mosque in which the relics 
of the hero of the Arab conquest, who became 
the Shaikh Shata, are veneiated. But the town 
is no longer a port on Lake Manzala; the waters 
have receded to a distance of 5 or 6 hundred 
yards The depth of the lake in this district is 
insignificant, and ♦he inhabitants use flat-bottomed 
boats for navigation 

Bibliography'. BakrT, Mu c g/am, 11. 811, 
Ltsdn aUArab , xix. 162, the bibliography, given 
in J. Maspero and G. Wiet, Mate/ tan: r, M I. 
F.A.O , xxxvi, 1 12 — 113, MakrizI, Khi[a{ , in 
M. /. F. A. O ., iv. 80-82. (G. Wilt) 

SHATH (a , pi. $&a(ahat or \kaltmat\ s£a(hiyat) 
a technical term in mysticism, signifying 
an “ecstatic phras e”, or more exactly a 
“divinely inspired utterance". 

Etymology: This term, w'hich was probably 
a Synan loan-word (jhatfafr = expands) is derived 
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from the root £&’Uh m Arabic* “disturb, agitate” 
( tni&fah = place where flour is ground). Adopted 
in the tenth century a d. by the SQfls it is ap- 
plied to the perturbation of the consciousness, 
into which divine grace suddenly penetrates, then 
to the “divinely inspired utterance” which this 
supernatural commotion extracts from the subject. 

The Muslim mystics are unanimous in seeing 
m the sha(h , following preparatory anagogic graces 
fawtftd, nukat\ the sign of a perfect 
purification reaching the soul of the mystic. But 
the majority of theorists — at fiist from scruples 
of orthodoxy, later from monistic conviction — 
consider that this state is transitory and is only 
a stage before the definitive annihilation of per- 
sonality m the divine silence. Some, notably Mu- 
hasibi and Halladj [q v ], on the other hand 
consider that these divine touches transfigure the 
faltering voice of the lover, give him an inter- 
mittent divine investiture, which will make him 
consent for ever to the dialogue of love ( muha - 
dat£a) “between Thee and me”. 

The first “ecstatic sayings” were incorporated 
by tradition m the classical collections of Hadith . , 
not as utterances of the mystics but as “words 
of God” ( hadith kudsl , q. v.). 

From the third century a H. Muslim orthodoxy 
excluded this source of traditions and the shat- 
hiyat circulate under the names of those responsible 
for uttering them Here we give the most famous, 
arranged according to two tendencies, the one 
class referring rather to an immediate psychological 
commotion, the other which betrays a scholarly 
reconstruction, or at least a retrospection influenced 
by the prejudices of the school, sometimes showing 
an insolent and cynical familiarity 

a . Abu Yazid al-Bistami (d. 261 = 875). “Praise 
be to Me’ ( Sub haul ) My intercession is gi eater 
than that of Muhammad! Thou obeyest me no 
longer than I obey Thee Adam sold his God 
for a mouthful Thy Paradise is only a children’s 
game” — Halladj (d. 309 = 922)* “I am the Truth 
( an'al-hakk ) It is Thou, or it is P That would 
make two gods. Ah’ for mercy’s sake take away 
this anni (“it is l”) from between us two 1 I do 
not desire thee for my joy but for my hurt Pardon 
them and do not pardon me. Prayer for the 
perfect lover becomes impiety”. — Abu Bakr Nassadj 
Tusi (d. 487 = 1094) “Guide of those who have 
gone astray, lead me still further astray” — Ahmad 
Ghazali (<1.517 = 1123) “God alone understands 
God There is no master more persuasive than Desire 1 
The call for the union is the essence of the be- 
loved, the call for separation is the essence of the 
lover whethei We torture him with desire, whether 
We kill him by severing him from contemplation”. 

Ibn Sahl Tustari (d. 283 = 896) “I am the Proof 
of God, in face of the saints of my time. Divine 
omnipotence has a secret; if it is revealed there 
is an end of the prophetic mission. “ — Al-W5siti 
(d 320 = 932). “Ritual acts are only impurities.” 
Al-Shibli (d. 334 = 945)* a I am the diacritical 
point under the letter ba ’ In Paradise there is no 
person except God. Mysticism is only polytheism, 
since it is engaged m purifying the heart of that 
which is not God, when God alone is.” — Khorfrdni 
(d. 426=1034): “I am only two years younger 
than God. God is my instant (my unity of psych- 
ological time).” — Ibn Abi ’1-Khair (d. 440 = 
1048)* “Under my robe there is only God”. — 
Ghazali, the elder (d. 505 = mi): “There is 


nothing more in the possible than in the created”. 
— Ibn c ArabI (d. 638 = 1240): “The slave is 
the lord and the Lord is the slave; ah; how can 
one tell which of the two is the debtor ?” — c Ali 
Hariri (d. 645 = 1247): “The perfect poor man 
has no longer a heart, nor a lord.” — Ibn Sab'in 
(d 668 = 1269): “There is nothing but God” 
\laisa illa'llah , the dh*kr of his order), — c AfIf 
al-Tilimsani (d. 690 = 1291): “The whole Kur*5n 
is simply polytheism ” 

Whole monographs have been devoted to eluci- 
dating, criticising or justifying one or other of 
these ecstatic utterances DHrl and Sarradj were the 
first to perceive their theological importance, and 
we possess in three books by Ruzbahan Bakll 
(d. 606= 1209) a full treatise on the question. 

Btb It 0 gr ap hy . Sarradj, Luma\ ed. Nichol- 
son, London 1914, p 375 — 409 (with an extract 
from the commentary of Djunaid on the dkatahat 
of BistamI, probably from Duri), Khargushi, 
Tahdhib , MS. Berlin, «- Sprenger 832, f 230a, 
SulamI, Ghalafat , MS. Cairo vn. 228, Bakll, 
Shat hiyat , MS Shahid c Ali Pdshd 1342 (extr. 
in Halladj, Air tab al-Tazvasin , ed Massignon, 
Pans 1913), KawranI, Maslak djali fi hukm 
shath al-wali , MS. Stambul, Wali al-Dln 1815 
(cf MS, 1821 § ix of the same library); I)ar5 
Shikuh , Shatahat (alias : Hasanat al~artfin\ 
written in 1062 (1652), lith. in India, L. 

Massignon “Ana'l hakk ” (in “Der Islam”, 19 1 2, 
111 248 — 257), do. “ Passion d'al Hallaf\ Pans 
1922, p. 713, 935 

On the Hadith Kudsl cf Raghib pasha, 
Safina , Cairo 1282, p 162 , L. Massignon, Essai 
sur Us ortgtnes de la mystique musulmane , Paris 
1922, p 100 — 108, and S. Zwemcr, in Moslem 
World , 1922, p 263 — 275. (L Massignon) 

S£IATIBA (adjective sha(tbi), the Aiab name 
of Jdtiva, the Saetabis of the Romans, a town 
in the East of Spain, in the province of 
Valencia, 35 miles to the South West of this last 
town, at an altitude of 500 feet. Jdtiva, which 
has at the present time about 12,000 inhabitants 
is built on a splendid site at the foot of Mount 
Bernisa on whose steep slopes the Muslim city was 
built The latter was celebrated in the middle ages 
for its manufactuie of paper which was sent not 
only throughout the whole of Spain but also as 
far as Egypt. This paper can still be recognized in 
old Arab manuscripts, on account of the water- 
marks bearing the name of its place of origin 
and in Morocco the name §ha(bl “Jdtiva paper” 
is still given to a kind of coarse grained paper 
There still remained at Jdtiva at the time of the 
Muslim occupation remains of the Roman occu- 
pation. Al-Makkari quotes the verses of a poet 
called Abu c Umar al-Buryanl about an ancient 
statue which was to be seen in his day in the 
town. On account of its strategic position of the 
first order, Jdtiva was one of the most important 
fortresses of the whole of Andalusia; from the 
height of its rock it dominated and guarded the 
whole of the very rich and fertile plain which 
stretched below it. There still exists at the present 
time remains of the wall and of the htfft of the 
Muslim Jdtiva of very great archaeological interest, 
in spite of alterations and unfortunate restorations 
to which it has been subjected since the „recon- 
quista”. Abu ’l-Fidd 5 has preserved the names 
of three pleasure resorts near Jdtiva: al-Ba^ha*, 
al-Q&adir and al- c Ain al-Kablra. 
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Jdtiva is too near to Valencia not to have shared 
the latter’s political history. In the Muslim period 
it was the second town in the district of Valencia, 
and its population was without doubt larger 
in those days than at the present time Men- 
tion is hardly made of it during the Umayyad 
caliphate of Spain, and its history commences, 
when, with Valencia, it formed a part of the 
independent principality founded at the end of 
the xi th centuiy A D by the grandson of the 
celebrated ha&tb al-MansCU Ibn Abl c Amir, c Abd 
al- c Aziz, after the leign of the two “Slavs” (see 
article ^akaliba) Mubarak and Muzaffar When 
the king of Toledo, al-K&dir, with the help of 
the Christian soveieign of Castile, took possession 
of the kingdom of Valencia, Ibn Mahkur, who was 
at that time governoi of JAtiva, refused to come 
in person to Valencia \o pay homage to his new 
mastei An expedition was therefoie decided upon 
against the town. But it miscarned, the Hudid 
prince al-Mundhir b af-Muktadir who leignedover 
Lerida, L)enia and Tortosa, came to the lescueot 
Ibn Mahkur and took possession of Jdtiva for 
some time. The town was also taken by the Hoops 
of the Almoiavid Sultan YQsuf b Tashfin at the 
time of the expedition, which was ci owned by the 
victory of Zallaka, Jdtiva was finally conquered 
in 1239 — 1240 by the king of Aragon Jaime I 
and the last Muslims were driven out of the town 
at the end of the year 1247 

Bibliography al-ldilsl, Desct iption dc 
VAfrtque et de I'Espagne , ed Do/y et de Goeje, 
text, p 192, transl , p 233, Yakut, Mifdjam, 
ed Wustcnfeld, s v Abu ’l-Fidd^, TakwJrn al- 
buldan , ed. Reinaud and de Slane, p 168, 179, 
E. Fagnan, bxhaits medits relatifs an Ma^hreb^ | 
Alger 1924, p 98, 151, al-Makkarl, Naj h altlb 
(. Analcctcs . ), 11 p 501 and 767 , Ibn al- c ldharl, 

al-Bayan al-mughi tb , 111 , ed and tr E Levi- 
Provengal [in the press], index, R Dozy, 
Retherches , 11 p 120— 121, Flias Tormo, Le - 
vantc , Guias Calpc, Madrid 1923, p. 204 — 216 
with a plan. (E Lfcvi-PROVLNgAi ) 

al-SHATIBI, AbU Muhammad al-Kasim b. 
Farruh b Khalaf b Ahmad al-Ru c ainI, gene- 
rally called Abu ’l-Kasim al-Shgtibl, was born towards 
the end of the year 538 a. h (1144 a. d.) in 
Xativa (Shfitiba , q. v ) In his native town he 
studied under Abu c Abd Allah Muhammad b. c AlI 
b Muhammad al-NafazI, known as Ibn al-L 5 yuh 
(Leo) and according to Ibn Khallikan he was 
actually preachei in the mosque of his native 
town in spite of his youth Later he removed to 
Valencia, where he studied under Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 
c AlT b Muhammad b Hudhail and otheis enumerated 
by his biographers the reading of the Kur^Sn and 
Tradition. On his way to perform the pilgrimage 
to Mecca he availed himself in Alexandria of the 
oppoitunity of heaung the teaching of AbH TShir 
Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Silafl and upon his return 
from the pilgrimage in 572 (1175) he found a 
patron m the Kadi ’ 1 -Fadil, who appointed him 
head-teacher in the Fadillya Madrasa which he 
had founded. In 589 (1193) he visited Sultan Salfih 
al-DTn (Saladin) m Jerusalem after the conquest 
of the city from the Christians He returned to 
his post in the FSdiliya Madrasa and taught 
there till the time of his death which occurred on 
Sunday the 28th of Djumada If, 590 (June 19, 
1194) at the age of 52 year?. He was buried the 
following day in the smaller Karfifa cemetry in the 
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part which the KSdi ’ 1 -F 5 dil had given ; and Ibn 
KhallikSn tells us that he had visited the grave 
of al-§hatibl several times He was a man of very 
humble and devout character and during his last 
illness, when he was suffering very much, he 
always replied in answer to enquiries that he 
was recovering. He was renowned for his exten- 
sive learning m the sciences concerned with the 
reading aDd interpretation of the Kur’fin and his 
reputation as an author rests upon his two didactic 
poems, or better rhymed prose, dealing with these 
matters 1) A poem rhyming upon the letter / 
consisting of 1 1 73 verses, which the author en- 
titled Hirz al-Amanl wa- Wadyh al-Tahllmi , but 
which is generally known by the name of al- 
Shafibiya after its author It is a versification of 
the work on the same subject by c Uthm 5 n b. 
Sa c Id Abu c Amr al-Danl (born 37 1, died 441 A.H.) 
entitled al-Tatsir As Y^kut in the IrsHad says 
that the verses of al-Sh 5 tibI are awkward and 
difficult to understand, it is no wonder that 
they are not easy for us and that the poem has 
been the subject of numerous commentaries. The 
author after the introduction begins with the ex- 
planation of the correct way of reading the letters 
when un vocalised, when to read a word maksur 
or tnamdud , how to pronounce the Hamza es- 
pecially if two should occur m one word; then 
follow chapteis on Tanwm , Imala etc , till at last 
he comes to the chapters of the Kur’an indicating 
the vauous readings of the seven “Readers”. To 
understand the seemingly endless rhyming is only 
possible with a commentary, or by comparison 
with books m prose dealing with the same subject. 
The great popularity of the book is undoubtedly 
due to two reasons, first a student according to 
the old method could more easily learn the whole 
thing by heait, whether he understood it or not, 
but heie the second reason for its popularity came 
m, as this gave the teacher ample scope for dis- 
playing his own learning in commenting on the ob- 
scure verses. The poem is found in many manuscripts 
in most libiaries of Arabic literature and there exists 
a printed edition (Cairo 1328 a.h ) which contains 
also the second poem of al-ShStibl As regards 
the commentaries, these are very numerous, the 
best is said to be that by Burh 5 n al-Dln Ibrahim 
b c Umar al-J 3 ja c barI who died in 732 (1332) and 
who finished his woik in 691 A.H.; this commen- 
tary was amplified by Shams al-Dln Ahmad b. 
Isma c !l al-KawrSnl who died 893 A H Another 
commentary is by a pupil of al-ShS|ibI, Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 
c AlI b. Muhammad al-Sakh 5 wi, who died in 643 A.H. 
This was the first commentary written upon the poem 
and has the title al-Fath al-Wasid ji Shark al- 
Kasid , a thud commentary is by Abu Sh&ma c Abd 
al-Rahm 5 n b. Ismael who died 665 and called 
his commentary Ibraz al-Mcfanl mtn Hirz al- 
Arnani , of which manuscripts are in several libraries 
To enumerate more commentaries would take quite 
a page, but the existence of such an abundant 
literature shows that the poem was after the taste 
of the following geneiations. 2) A poem rhyming 
upon the letter r in about 300 verses which has the 
title AkJlat Atrab al-Ka$c?ui ft Asna a l- Makati d^ 
also on the reading of the Kur 3 &n, but this poem is 
more concerned with reading the holy writ elegantly 
than with the variants as was the case with the 
poem rhyming upon /. It is, like the other poem, 
not an original work, but a versification of a book 
on the same subject by al-DSnl (see above) which 
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has the title al-Mufotf. This poem is composed 
in the same obscure language as the Htrs al-Amam 
and has found numerous commentators for the 
same reasons and the earliest commentators are the 
same as for the other poem, namely al-Dja c barI 
and al-SakhawI, the first called his commentary 
Dj amilat Arbab al-Maraftd , while the second 
named his work a /- Wasila ila Ka$hf al-Akila . Both 
these poems have in the eyes of the pious another 
merit i.e. that they are charms against all kinds 
of evil influences 3) A poem of about 500 verses 
rhyming upon the letter which is a verification 
of the work al-Tamhid by Ibn c Abd al-Barr Abu 
Umar Yusuf b c Abd Allah al-Kurtubi on the law 
(, Fikh ) as found in the Traditions. This poem I 
have not seen, but according to Yakut it is also 
very obscure. Fragments of other religious poems 
of al-Shatibi are occasionally cited m anthologies, 
but all are of little literary value. — The name of 
al-ShatibPs father is explained as meaning in Spanish 
“iron” and we must read Ferro , because at that 
time the word was pronounced so and not fierro 
as in modern Spanish. There are rather many er- 
rors in all biographies of the author consulted as 
regards the proper names, but 1 hope I have 
been able to correct them 
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(F. Kkenkow) 

SHATRANDJ, the game of chess. 1 he I 
game of chess was known in Greek antiquity when 
Palamedos was said to have invented it From 
there it spread through various countries The 
Muslims say they got it from India, but the stories 
on this subject are legendary, and it is more pro- 
bable that it came to them from ancient Persia 
In the middle ages there were several games in 
the East played with a board, notably nard (trick- 
track, backgammon) and chess (shatrand/) , the 
pieces and the rules of the game have varied in 
course of time. The w ords $hatran& and tnckti ack 
seem to be Indian (Sanskrit) in ongin, as to the 
word chess itself, it has been derived from the 
Persian c ya shahf king 1 , said when the king is 
threatened ; but this etymology is not very satis- 
factory. 

The legends relating to the origin of chess have 
a Pythagorean character. According to Mas'udl, 
learned kings of India invented the arts and dis- 
covered the principles of the sciences. The first 
was Brahman, the second Bahbud under whom 
nard was invented, the third Dabghelim who is 
connected with the book of Kallla wa-Dwmah , 
the fourth Balhit and it is m his reign that chess 
was invented, even at this time there was a treatise 
on the game entitled Tarak feenkd which has 
remained popular among the Hindus. The pieces 
were figures of men and animals and were thought 
to be representations of the signs of the zodiac. 
The game was not yet fixed in the time of Mas c udi 
(ivth — *th century). He knows six main forms of 
the game: two squares with 64 or 100 squares, 
one oblong, two round, one attributed to the 
Byzantines and the other called zodiacal ; the latter 
invented in the time of the author had twelve 


pieces played wuth six on each side and repre- 
senting the different organs of the human body. 
Even then there were treatises on chess and cele- 
brated players. 

Al-Birunl became acquainted with the several 
forms of this game in India That which he de- 
scribes as the commonest is a regular game of chance 
and played with dice. It is the dice that settle 
the movements of the pieces and not the skill of 
the player Thus I and 5 move the king or the 
pawn, 2 moves the ruth , 3 the knight whose 
move is already what it now is, the 6 and 4 move 
the elephant which goes in stiaight lines and which 
among the Arabs had already been leplaced by 
the castle. The pieces had values which were counted 
up and the total decided the victory. 

Firdawsi has written charming pages on chess 
| and describes a game in poetical language He puts 
the king in the centre with the vizier who plays 
the part of our queen ; on eithei side of them are 
tw r o elephants, next dromedaries, then knights and 
lastly two rukh. This rukh is an animal , it is the 
same as the fabulous bird mentioned in the Arabian 
Nights and it is fiom it we get the term c rook 1 
Another variety, mentioned by the same poet, is 
still nearer our modem game, this board has 64 
squaies, in the middle is the king with his minister, 
on either side are elephants, horses and rukhs, in 
front are the foot-soldiers, our pawns 

The game of chess has an interest in arithmetic, 
in which it has given rise to a question ot 
some importance that of the summation of the 
successive powcis of 2 The story is well known 
in which an inventor asked a king as his reward, 
a grain of wheat on the first squaie, 2 on the 
second, 4 on the third and so on, doubling each 
time. The result is a number in 20 figures beyond 
possibility of fulfilment 11ns legend is given by 
al-Sadafi, al-Bliuni in trying to shorten the calcu- 
lation was led to interesting observations 

Chess was a noble game in the middle ages 
both in east and west During the Crusades it 
was played in both camps HarUn al-Rashid sent 
a chessboard as a present to Charlemagne The 
Old Man of the Mountains presented a very hand- 
some one to St I ouis c Omar al-Khaiyaml has 
taken a beautiful image of fatalism from the game 

tt Tis all a Chequer-boaid of Nights and Days, 

Where Destiny with Men for Pieces plays. 
Hither and thither moves and mates and slays, 

And one by one back m the Closet lays”. 
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SHATT AL- c ARAB. The woid shafts properly 
the bank of a stream, is used in Mesopotamia 
for a large river, as bakr is in Egypt and wad 
m Morocco. Shatt al- c Arab is the name given 
to the tidal estuary formed by the united 
streams of the Euphrates and the Tigtis 
(v. ai.-furXt and dieJLa), known in the middle 
ages as the Blind Tigris (Didjla al- c Awia), the 
Faid of Basia, and, in Persian, Bahmanshir. A 
modem name is the Basra River It is geneially 
reckoned as extending fiom Kurna to AbbadSn 
[q. v ] or Fao. The confluence of the two streams 
took place at Kurna during five or six centuries 
until quite recently, but it now takes place some 
thirty miles farther down stream, at Garmat Ah, 
not much above Basra (so W Willcocks in Jour- 
nal of the Royal Geographical Society , 19 10, p 
11). In addition to the two gieat nveis, the Shatt 
al- c Arab receives also the wateis of the Karun [q v] 
River (Dudjail of al-AhwSz) and its tributaries 
The §hatt al- c Arab is some 100 miles long and about 
1,200 yards wide It is navigable by vessels of 
15 feet draught The obstacle to navigation is 
the bar at the mouth (whence the epithet “blind”) 
Vessels which can cross it (drawing 17 to 20 
feet) can reach Basia, 70 miles up The lights 
and buoys on the coast are kept up by the Bu- 
tish Government The country on both sides of 
the estuary is practically level, Basia, where the 
tide rises and falls nine feet, being only five feet 
above sea-level The land along the banks is higher 
than that at a distance, owing to the silt brought 
down by the curient In the middle ages the 
stream met the sea at AbbadSn, but now some 
20 miles further south at Fao, where there is a 
fixed light The land is therefore encioaching on 
the sea at the rate of 20 miles in every 1,000 
years Plantations of date-palms line the banks 
of the stream for its whole length 

Bibltogtaphy Le Stiange, Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate , Cambi idge 1 905 , Index , 
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SHATTARIYA, Sufi or dei included in the 
list of 1 61 orders furnished to S Anderson by 
the Impel lal Boaid of Derwisfies at Constantinople 
( Moslem World \ 1922, p 56) It is called madhhab-i 
ifiuttar (or shat tar ) in the Persian work cited 
below, since a person named Shattar is not men- 
tioned in the chief biographical dictionaries of 
saints, the foimer vocalization may be correct, 
as the plural of shatt?, accoiding to Redhouse “a 
mystic who has broken with the world”, though 
this sense is not recognized by Sami Pasha The 
order is mentioned by Abu ’1-Fadl {Ain-t Akbari , 
transl. Jairett, 111, 422) as one which provided his 
father with instiuctors, though he does not deal 
with it in his list of orders {ibid, 349 — 360), and he 
suggests that its headquarters in India were at Jaun- 
pui {ibid 373). Allusions to it in Stiff literature 
are raie. 

Some notice of its doctunes is to be found in 
the Ir$kadat al-* Arif In of Shaikh Muhammad Ibrg- 
hlm Gazur-i Ilahl, contempoiary of Awrangzeb 
(transl Khaia Kh5n* advance sheets lent by Prof. 
Nicholson) The following are the chief passages* 
The sect of Shuttaiis dispense with negation 
and adhere to affirmation. It is waste of time in 
Muraqaba (meditation) to 'attend to negation, for 
it is negativing a nonentity. In the religion of 
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Shuttar there is no self-effacement. There is nothing 
in it except U 1 am I”. 

Tawhid is understanding one, saying one, seeing one, 
and being one “I am one and no partner with me”. 

With the Shuttans there is neither opposition 
to nafs, nor Mujahada; neither is there Fana nor 
Fanau ’1-Fana, for Fana requires two personalities; 
one that is to be annihilated, and the other one is the 
one m which this one is to be annihilated, which 
is opposed to lawhid. The Shuttaris affirm Tawhid 
and observe the Dhat with its sifat in all stages 
and tajalliyat 

The Shuttaris do not complain, they eat what- 
ever they get, keeping the real Gift-giver in view. 

Consider your dhat, sifat and afal as the Dhat, 
sifat and afal of God and become one. This is the 
way of the Shuttans and not of the other gnostics 
{abiar and akhyar ), who adopt the practices and 
mujahidat, and say “consider your nafs m the way 
of fana, and God’s in the way of baqa; your nafs 
in the way of Ibudiyyat (servantship) and His 
in the way of Rububiyyat (rulership)”. 
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SHAWAR, AbU Shudja c MuiylR al-DIn b. 
MuejIr al-Sa c dI, a batimid statesman, vizier of 
the last caliph al- c Adid and m this capacity bore 
the honorific surname of Malik Mansur 

At first in the private service of the vizier Malik 
Salih TalaV, Shawar obtained from his master the 
government of upper Egypt with Kus as his resi- 
dence. 'I his office was then the highest in the 
administrative seivice and the fact that Shawar is 
said to have asked for it shows his ambition. On 
his deathbed Talari' is said to have expressly 
regretted that he had thus contributed to the rise of 
Shawar as he feared he would cause trouble to 
his son Ruzzik who was going to succeed him. 
But, knowing the man, he had advised his son 
to exercise great caution and to deal carefully 
with this possible rival. The two adversaries then 
intrigued against one another, taking great care not 
to make a mistake The first slip was made by the 
minister who recalled ShSwar from his governor- 
ship, shortly before ShawwSl 557 (Oct 1162) 
Shawar had been expecting this and in anticipation 
had collected numerous troops and put into a 
state of defence a territory which he had practi- 
cally owned as if it were a fief Without awaiting 
the arrival of his successor, he resolutely took the 
offensive but was defeated at Daldja m Middle 
Egypt and took the road of the oases, thinking 
to leave the enemy behind him. He thus succeeded 
in becoming forgotten until suddenly in Muharram 
558 (Dec 1162) he appeared in the Delta and 
by promises of booty rapidly recruited an army 
of ten thousand men. Ruzzik was unable to resist 
and fled from his capital Shawar installed m the 
vizieratc in Safar (Jan. 1163) had or allowed his 
rival to be put to death. 

His first period of office was to be of short 
duration on account of the unpopularity of his 
three sons, Taiy, §hudjS c and Sulaim&n, whose 
avarice and excesses alienated even the officers of 
his immediate entourage from their father. DirghSm, 
an emir whom Shawar himself had just raised to 
the office of grand chamberlain, put himself at 
the head of the malcontents, who were secretly 
supported by the Caliph. Shawar did not attempt 
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to fight but fled to Syria in the course of the 
month of Ramadan (August) 

He went to Damascus to the court of NUr al- 
Dln and was given an army by him to help him 
to return to power. §h 5 war in his turn promised 
to hand over one third of the revenues of Egypt, 
to pay the expenses of maintaining the army 
The troops sent by Nui al-Dln, who had entrusted 
the command to Asad al-Din Shirkuh matched 
on Cairo and inflicted a serious defeat neai Tell 
Basta on the unreliable soldiers that Dirgham had 
been able to collect. On entering the capital in 
Djumada 11 , 559 (May, 1164), Shawar resumed 
the vizierate Difficulties immediately broke out 
between Shirkuh and Shawai . some accuse the 
former of treachery while others accuse Shawar 
of not fulfilling his engagements to Nur al-Dln. 
In any case after some skirmishes which jeopardised 
his authority, Shawar appealed for help to Amaury, 
pointing out to the Franks the danger of allowing 
their enemy Nur al-Din to establish himself m 
Egypt. The Franks, whom Shawar had promised 
to indemnify, accepted the terms offered with 
pleasure in the hope of conquering Egypt for 
themselves Shirkuh, besieged in Bilbais, when his 
provisions were almost exhausted, accepted the terms 
offered him to return to Syria The Franks on 
their side, impressed by Nur al-Din’s capture of 
Harim were not long m leaving the country 

In 562 (1167) Egypt was again invaded by 
Shirkuh, who defeated Shawar, again allied with 
the Franks at Babain in Middle Egypt near Ash- 
munain (Djumada II 25, 562 = April 18, 1167). 
This defeat did not lead to a definite decision 
and Sh 5 war was able to rally his troops and 
besiege Shirkuh in Alexandria On capturing this 
town he succeeded in getting Shirkuh to leave 
the country once more. But the treaty with the 
Franks was onerous for the Fatimids, who besides 
paying an annual tribute, had to allow certain 
points in Cairo to be occupied by troops and to have 
a kind of High Commissioner {shihtta) quartered 
there. 

In 564 (1168) Shirkuh was sent into Egypt for the 
third time by NGr al-Dln with the avowed object of 
driving out the Franks, whose demands had pro- 
voked a rupture with Shawar Besieged by them 
in the two towns of Cairo and Fustat, Shawar set 
fire to this area which he could no longer defend. 
He got out of his difficulty once more by ne- 
gotiation and purchased the departure of the 
Franks. But his own position was becoming pre- 
carious, the policy of balancing between the Franks 
and Syrians being no longer possible; besides, the 
Caliph al- c Adid had in the meanwhile made a 
personal appeal to Nnr al-Dln. Shirkuh began by 
calling upon Shawar to fulfil the terms of the 
treaty concluded between them and, m view of 
his shuffling, his death was decided upon by 
Shlrkuh’s entourage notably by his nephew Saladin. 
Shawar was drawn into an ambush near the tomb 
of the Imam al-ShSfiT and assassinated by Saladin 
and the officers of his suite on Rabl c II 17, 564 
(Jan. 18, 1169). 

He was, strictly speaking, the last statesman of 
the Fatimid dynasty, the decline of which was 
signalised by the rise of Shfrknh. Shawar, al- 
though praised by the poet ‘UrnSra of Yemen, has 
left the reputation of being crafty and cruel; a 
Christian writer sums him up as very able, ex- 
perienced in wars, tricks, plots and stratagems. 
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al-SHAWBAK, a fortress of the Crusaders 
east of the Araba in the mountains of al-Shara. 
It was built in 509 (m 5) by Baldwin I of 
Jerusalem in 18 da)s in Sy? ta Sobal and was 
called Mons Regalis ( Montrea /, also le Ct ac de 
Montreal to distinguish it from Crac des Moabites , 
1 e. Kerak [q v ] and Crac des Chevaltei r, 1 e. 
Hisn al-Akrad [q v.]) by the Flanks. The site of 
the fortress was, as William of Tyre (xi 26, 
Migne, Patrol La /, cci , col 514^^) points out, 
very suitable for the building of an impregnable 
fortress It is therefore not impiobable that, as 
Yakut (111 332) indicates, there had already been 
a settlement here m ancient times (according to 
R Hartmann, 7 , D.P F, 1913, 188, sub A 28 the 
ancient Oaif^oiv) The fortress commanded the 
desert road fiom Damascus to the Hidjaz and 
Egypt, its possession was therefore of extraordinary 
importance for both Arabs and Crusaders The 
town and the gardens west of it were supplied 
with water fiom two springs, its apricots were 
famous and were exported to Egypt (Abu ’l-Fiela^, 
p. 247) and its groves of sugar-cane were also 
noted (de Mas Latne, Atch Venet , x\v. 479). 

Romanus de Podio ( Romain du Puy) is the 
first dominus t egionis dims quae est trans Jor - 
danem mentioned. He lost his fief in 1 132, which 
consisted of the land of Moab and al-Shawbak, 
and instead the former royal cup-beaier received 
Pagamis ( Payen\ which is already called Pa - 
gatms RIontis Regalis in a document of 1 1 26 
(Rohricht, Regesta regni Hierosolym ., p. 28, N° 1 15), 
the terra trans Jot danem. In 1142 he built the 
fortress of al-Karak which henceforth was the 
capital of this feudal state. He was succeeded by 
his nephew Mauncius (to whom we have refer- 
ences in 1152 and 1153); then came Philippe 
de Milly who received those lands m exchange 
for Nabulus ( 1 1 61) but when he later became 
Grand Master of the Templars (1169) gave them 
up in favour of his daughter Stephanie After 
losing her two first husbands, Humphrey of Toron 
and Milo de Plancy, while still young (1174), 
the latter married the valiant Raynald de Chatillon, 
who by his vigorous character seemed particularly 
fitted to defend from the south the kingdom ot 
Jerusalem, then seriously threatened by the attacks 
of Salah al-Dln. But his challenging and faithless 
attitude to the Muslims irritated the Sultan and 
brought about the downfall of the kingdom. How 
anxious Salah al-Dln was to gain the two for- 
tresses of al-Karak afld al-Shawbak is evident 
from his frequent campaigns against them (in 
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1171, 1172/1173, 1182, 1183 and 1184) on which 
however he had to be content with laying waste 
the country round them, as he was not able to 
take them. Indeed Raynald even had the boldness 
to take a fleet and make an advance on Mecca 
and Medina. Even the eastern fiontier of Egypt 
was threatened by his raids and to defend it 
§alah al-Dln fortified Kulzum, al-Suwais (Suez) 
and the citadel of Sadr (Kai c at Kindi) m the 
Sinai desert (Barthoux and Wiet in Syria , 1922, 
111. 44 — 65, 145 — 152). It was only after Raynald 
had been taken prisoner in the battle of Hattln 
(1189) and executed by Salah al-Dln that al- 
Sljawbak surrendered to the Arabs. The Franks, 
however, did not thereupon abandon their claims 
to Montreal so that Salah al-Din only liberated 
Humphiey IV of Toron, the captured son of 
Stephanie de Milly, after the conquest of the 
fortress In 1190 the lattei calls himself Henfndus 
Montis Regalis (Rohncht, op. cit , p 186, N°. 
696): after his death (1198) his sister Isabella of 
Toron and then her daughter Alice of Armenia 
inherited these claims. After the treaty of Fre- 
derick II with Egypt (1229) these lands came in 
part back to the Franks; but al-Shawbak is not 
mentioned in this connection Afterwards the claim 
to Montreal passed to Alice’s younger daughter 
Maria of Armenia, then to her son Rupin and 
finally to his daughter Maria of Antioch. 

Actually the fortress seems to have been lost 
for ever to the Franks in 1189, the majouty of 
the inhabitants like those of al-Karak, remained 
Christians however (Abu ’l-Fida J , op cit.). Among 
the Emirs, who besieged c Akka along with Salah 
al-Din m 1189 is mentioned a certain Hazadinnersel 
(Tz l al-Dln Arslan?) of al-Kaiak and al-Shawbak 
(Radulfus de Diceto, 11 81) After Salah al-Dln’s | 
death in 1 193, his brother Malik al- c Adil became 
lord of these two fortresses, which had previously 
been granted to him as a fief Shortly before his 
death in 615 (1218) he tiansferred them to his 
son al-Malik al-Mu c azzam c Isa 

In the peace negotiations of Dimy3t (1219), the 
question of the ownership of the two fortresses 
played a decisive part (Rohricht, Gesch d. Konigr. 
Jerus ., p 7438, 4 , 754). Towaids the end of his 
reign (about 1226), al-Mu c azzam seems to have 
ordered the fortiesscs of Safad, Tibnln and al- 
Shawbak to be razed to the ground (Ibn FurSt 
in Rohricht, op. cit , p 768). But he extended 
and fortified the town according to c UmarI ( Ma - 
sahk al-Abpar in Gaudefroy-Demombynes , La 
Syne , p. 133) to such an extent that it is said 
to have rivalled Damascus. His son al-Nasir Da ? ud 
received in exchange foi Damascus, which he had 
to cede to his uncle, Sultan Malik al-Nasir, the rule 
over al-Kaiak, al-Shawbak, al-Bal^S, al-Salt and 
the Ghawr teintory. The last AiyHbid ruler of 
al-Karak, al-Mughlth ‘'Umar, who fell into the 
hands of the MamlUk Baibars through treachery 
in 1263, had previously lost al-Shawbak to him, 
for we have an inscription of Baibars in a building 
there of as early as 646 (1248). His successor 
IfalS^n took the town m 1279 (Ma^rlzl, Hist, 
des Suit. Marnl ., transl. Quatrem&re, ii 7 sq .). In 
697 (1297/1298) LSdjIn had the fortress restored, 
according to several inscriptions under the super- 
vision of the prince ‘Ala al-Dln Kibris (*) al- 
Mansflrl. In the Mamluk period al-Shawbak formed 
an office Qatnal) of the province ( mamlaka ) of 
al-Karak; the names of the governors of al-Karak 


and al-Shawbak are known from inscriptions of 
DjaTar at Muta of the years 727 (1327) and 752 
(1351) (de Luynes, Voyage , p. 206, N°. 23 sq ; 
Briinnow and Domaszewski, Provincia Arabia , 
i 105) About 1340 HJmarl says of al-Shawbak* 
“its citadel is now emptied of men, its gate is 
closed” (R. Hartmann, in />/., ii. 138). In the 
country lound at this time the BanI c Ukba, who 
now dwell around al-Karak, lived in tents (op. 
at., p. 137). . 

The present al-Shobek (Musil also writes al- 
Shobafc) whose greyish walls still suiround gardens 
and terraces which were formerly covered with 
vines, is a miserable village In the castle are 
ruins of baths and other buildings, also (according 
to Socin-Baedeker) an underground passage, which 
leads by 375 steps down to a well. The threefold 
line of defences of the Crusaders’ castle mentioned 
by William of Tyre and Thietmar no longer 
exist, the existing lemains rather date exclusively 
from the time of Baibars and Ladjln, to whom 
belong the foundation inscription running along 
the outside of the enclosing wall. 

Bibliography Yakut , Mu^&am , ed. 
Wustenfeld, in 332; Safi al-Dln, Maraud al- 
Ittilal , 11. 132, Abu ’l-Fida 3 , ed Reinaud, p. 
247 , I e Strange, Palestine under the Moslems , 
p. 536; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie a 
Vepoque des Mamelouks , Pans 1923, p. 129-134 
(according to Kalkashandi, Subh al-A'-ska, iv. 
157 sq. with supplementary notes from ‘Umarl’s 
Masahk al-Absdt ), G Rey, Etud * sur les mo - 
num. des ctoises en Syne , 1 87 1, p. 273 — 277 
(in Collection de docum mid sur Vhistoire de 
France , sir. /, Bd. XLIId)\ L. de Mas Latrie, 
Les seigneurs du Crac de Monti ial, in Archivto 
Veneto , 1883, xxv 475 — 494*, R. Hartmann, 
Die Herrschaft von al-Kai ak , in Is l , 11 1 29-142; 
Musil, Arabia Petraea , 1907, 11. 35 sq ., 158 sq ., 
326 , 337 — 339, Brunnow and Domaszewski, 
Ptovincta Arabia , 1. 113 — 119 (with pictures 
96 — 104) et passim. 

Inscriptions Sauvaire in Due de Luynes, 
Voyage d'rxplor ., 11. 209 — 213; Brunnow and 
Domaszew'ski, op. cit , 1 1 18 sq 

(E. Honigmann) 

al-SHAWI (ntsba from Shawiya; q v.), ABU 
’l- c Abbas Ahmad Muhammad, one of the most 
popular saints ( satytd ) of F5s, died there on Mu- 
harram 26, 1014= June 13, 1605 and was buried 
in the Zawiya which still bears his name, m the 
al-Siyadj (el-SiSj) quarter Many notices of him 
aie given by the Moroccan hagiographers, and a 
collection of his manakib was made by the famous 
Abu Muhammad c Abd al-Sal5m al-K5dirf (1058 — 
1110/1648 — 1698), entitled Mu'tamad al-rawi fi 
manakib walty ALah satytd i Ahmad al-Shawi. 

Bibliography: al-lfr5nl, §afwat man in - 
tashar, lith Fas, p. 36; al-KSdirl, Na$hr al- 
Mathani , lith Fas, 1310 a. H., i., p. 96; al- 
KattSnl, Salwat al-Anfas , lith. Fas, 1316 A. H , 
1., p. 274, Gaillard, Une vtlle de V Islam: Fes , 
Paris 1905, p. 128; Ren£ Basset, Recherches 
btbhographiques . . ., p. 27, N°. 71; E. L£vi- 
Provcmjal , Les Htstortens des Chorfa , Paris 
1922, p. 278 (E Lfevi-Pito venial) 

§1JAWIYA (plur. of &ha 7 vi, ^sheep-breeder”) 
a name, originally applied m contempt, which 
has become the general designation of several 
groups m the Maghrib, of which the most im- 
portant are in Morocco, the Shawiya ofT&masnS 
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and in Algeria, the Shawiya of the AwrRs. E. 
Doutt6 (. Mart&keck , p 4 — 5) mentions several 
other groups of less importance. An endeavour 
has also been made to connect Choa, the name 
of a district in Abyssinia, with Shawiya 

Wherever it is found, the term is applied to 
Berbers of the Zanata and HawwSra, more or less 
arabicised, mixed with purely Arab elements; al- 
most always, moreover, these ethnic groups seem 
to have schismatic tendencies. 

[The massif of the Awras, occupied by the 
Shawiya of the department of Constantine, was 
in the viuth century the centre of resistance of 
the Abadi [q. v.J Kharidjis as the Mzab still is 
at the present day Now among the Shawiya of 
Morocco, the successors to the heretical Baragh- 
wata [q. v ] we find a tribe of Mzab and the 
memory of “judaismg” ancestors On the other 
hand, Ibn Khaldun tells its that at the beginning 
of the Marinid dynasty in eastern Morocco, 
a group of Shawiya lived in contact with the 
Zakkara, whose heterodox practices have been 
studied by A Mouh£ras]. 

According to Ibn Khaldun ( Hist des Berb , 
1. 176 — 182, transl , 1. 271 — 282) the original 
home of the Hawwaia (vulgo HuwwSra [q. v ]) 
was the province of Tripoli and the adjacent part 
of the territory of Barfca, conquered and oppressed 
by the Arabs, they had scattered through the 
whole of the Maghrib where, crushed by taxation 
and having lost that pride and independence 
which once characterised them, they devoted them- 
selves to sheep-breeding, whence the name ul- 
timately given them As to the Zanata, they were 
nomadic Berbers, like the Arabs, living in tents 
on the produce of then flocks and spending the 
summer m the Tell and the winter in the desert 
(Ibn Khaldun, Hist, des Ber hires , 11 I , transl , 

in. 179—180). 

The name of Shawiya seems to be first found 
in Ibn Khaldun ( Prolegomena , 1 226, 16, transl 
1. 256, Hist, des Berb , 1 179, 10, transl 1. 278, 
li. 245, 3 , transl. iv. 31, the Shawiya mentioned 
in this last passage do not seem to coi respond 
to those of Tamasna but to some people of 
Eastern Morocco, neighbours of the tribes of 
Hawwara and Zakkara). 

Next, Leo Africanus (1. 83 — 84) who calls them 
Soava tells us that they are African (1. e. Berber) 
tribes who have adopted the Arab way of living. 
The majority live at the foot of the Atlas or in 
the mountain range itself, living by cattle- and 
sheep-breeding. Wherever they dwell they are 
always subject to the local dynast or to Arabs 
This author already knows two mam groups one 
m Morocco, m Tamasna, the other on the boiders 
of the kingdom of Tunis and the “land of Dates” 

( btlad a l-^; arid) 

It will be readily understood that m the Arab 
world, the term “sheep-breeders” would have a 
contemptuous significance. As M. W. Margais ob- 
serves “m ancient Arabia a certain dtsgrace seems 
to have been attached to the breeding of the 
smaller domestic stock. North African opinion has 
retained a prejudice against the rearers of sheep. 
The great camel-rearing nomads have nothing but 
contempt for them. In the middle ages the feeling 
may have been strengthened by racial antagonism, 
real or imaginary But m general at this period, 
to abandon the camel and adopt the sheep was 
an avowal of a terrible downfall for a tribe. It 


meant renouncing the long free travels, the secure 
refuge of the desert, and independence, to submit 
to local rulers, endure theii blows and tolerate 
their fiscal exactions”. 

2 Shawiya of TSmasnS They occupy in 
the N. E. the lower couise of the Umm al-Rb! c , 
vast fertile plains which extend to the latitude of 
the little harbour of Fedala. They are descended, 
accotding to Leo Afncanus (11 9) fiom the Zanata, 
and Hawwara whom the Marinid soveieigns settled 
there and who mixed with the remnants of the 
BaraghwSta [q v ], the ancient heietical inhabitants 
of the region, as well as with the Aiabs brought 
from Ifrlkiya by the Almohad Sultan Ya c kub al- 
Mansui These Shawiya now speak Arabic, the 
modern tribes which seem to be of Berber origin 
are the Znata, Medyuna, Mzab, Mellila, ZySida, 
and the Ul 3 d Bu-Zlri. 

3. Shawiya of the Awras. They occupy 
this mountain mass, in the south of the depart- 
ment of Constantine, between Baton and Biskra 
Ibn Khaldun ( Hist des Berb ,11 1 , transl 111 
179 — 180) already mentions sections of the Zanata 
settled in the Awras alongside of Hilali Arabs 
who had conquered them It is no doubt to then 
living in a mountainous country that these Sha- 
wiya have preserved a Bcibcr dialect to the 
present day 

Bibliography 1. Shawiya in general 
Leo Afncanus, Description de BAfttque , ed. 
Schefer, 1 83 , Ibn Khaldun, Prolegomines , 1 

222, transl 1. 256 — 257, E. Carette, Recherthcs 
sur Borigtne et les r/itgt ations dts priticipales It thus 
de BAJnque septentt tonal e et particuliitemcnt 
de VAlgate , in Fxplot ation Sctent ifique de 
BAlgetie , Science <■ Histonques et Geo^raphiques , 
Paris 1853, 111. 147 — 152, 190, W Margais and 
Abderrahmdn Guiga, 7 'extes a/abes de Takt oitna y 
P 257 , n 37, p 258, n 39. 

2 Shawiya of Tamasna I,eo Afncanus, 
op cit, 1 9, Marmol, BAftiquc , transl de Perrot 
of Ablancourt, Pans 1677, 11, Bk. 4, Chap. 
1 — xn , Ahmad al-Nasiri, Kitab al-htikpa, 111 
135 — 136, G Kampffmeyer, Santa in Marokko , 
m M. SOS As , vi , Beilin 1903, E. Doutt£, 
Marrakech , p. 2 sqq , Villcs et tribns du Mat oc 
Casablanca et les Chaouia , particularly 1 109— 1 16 
and 131 — 136 

3 Shawiya of the Awras Ibn KhaldUn, 
Hist, des Berbtres , 11 1, transl. 111. 1 79 — 180; 
E Masqueray, Le Djcbel Chethar , in Revue 
Afncaine , 1878, xxu 259 — 281, De Lartigues, 
Monographte de I'Aures, Constantine 1904, esp. 
p. 123 — 125 and the bibliography given on p. 
p. 477 — 480 On their Berber dialect, cf. G. 
Mercier, Le Chaouia de P Anris , Pans 1896 
See also the Bibhogtaphy to the article avvrSs. 

_ (Georges S. Coiin) 

SHAWWAL, name of the tenth month 
of the lunar year. In the Kurban (Sura lx 2) 
four months are mentioned durmg which, in the 
year 9 a H , the Arabs could move in their country 
without exposing themselves to attacks (cf “the 
sacred months” m verse 5)* These four months 
were, according to the commentaries, Shawwgl, 
£>l?u ’ 1 -Ka c da, £>hu ’ 1 -Hidjdja and Muharram In 
Hadith Shawn al is therefore among “the months 
of pilgrimage mentioned in Allah’s Book” (al- 
Bukharl, Hadj&t t>ab 33, 37) 

In pre-islamic times Shawwal was considered 
ill-omened for the conclusion of marriages ( Lisan 
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al- c Arab, s. v.). In order to prove this opinion 
baseless, c A 5 isha emphasised the fact that Mu- 
hammad had married her m this month (Tirmtdhi, 
Nikah , b 5 b io). In the modern Muslim world there 
is difference of opinion concerning this point. 
Among the Muslim Tigre tribes Shawwal is one 
of the months suitable for celebrating marriages; 
in c Uman, on the other hand, it is consideied 
ill-omened in this respect. 

The law recommends fasting during six days 
following the c id al-ft{r ([q.v.] , cf. Tirmidhl, Sawm, 
b 5 b 52* Whosoever fasts the month of Ramadan 
as well as six days of Shawwal, has reached the 
sawm a l -da hr , cf also Muslim, §iyam , trad. 203). 
Nevertheless these days usually partake of the 
solemn character of the “lesser festival”. F01 the 
same reason Shawwal bears not only the epithet 
of al-mukarram (“the venerated”), but also such 
names as fater kadam (Tigr6), bairam (Turkey), 
fatn ’ l-awli ( c Uman), uroe ray a (Acheh). 

Bibliography Littmann, Die Ehrennamen 
uttd Neubencnnungen det islamischen Monate 
in Isl , vin. 228 sqq . , Snouck Huigronje, Mckka, 
11. 97, do., The Achehnese , 1 237 sqq 

(A. J. Wrnsinck) 

SHA^A, Isaiah, son of Amos, a prophet sent 
to the Israelites in the leign of Sadika (Sedecias, 
by confusion with Hezekiah), took part in the 
siege of Jerusalem under Sennacherib, announced 
to the king that his death had been postponed 
for fifteen yeais, the besiegers all perished except 
their king and five of his secietancs who took 
refuge in a cave For 66 days the king of Judah 
made the pusoners walk lound Jerusalem, giving 
them two loaves of barley each day as their food. 
According to Muhammad b. Ishak, Isaiah fleeing 
from the Israelites who had turned against him 
on account of his prophecies, came in the course 
of his flight to a tiee which bent down and he 
took refuge in it Satan having caught the hem I 
of hts garment which remained visible, betrayed 
him by this means and the Israelites sawed the 
tree through the middle Tabari gives as his 
authouty Wahb b Munabbih, an echo of the 
Talmud {Jewish Encyilop , vi. 636) which places 
the event in the leign of Manasseh The book of 
Isaiah is quoted by Mutahhar b Tahir al-Makdisi, 
Livre de la Creation , cd. and transl. Huart, 1 188, 
n. 172 

Bibliography Tabari, Annales , i. 638-645, 
Ibn al-Athlr, a l- Kamil, ed. Tornberg, 1. 178-180, 
Mirkhond, Razvdat al-Safa , Bombay 1271,1 12 1 
ad imum , cf. 11 , Rots , xix. — xx., 11., Chroniques , 
xxxn. , Ktiran, xvn 4, al-Baidawi, Tafsir , ed 
Fleischer, 1 533. (Cl. Huari) 

§BEB-I BARAT. [See sha c bXn ] 

SHEBEK. [See smabak ] 

SiJEBISTARl, Sa c d al-L)In MahmUd b. c Abd 
al-KarIm b. YahyA, author of the Peisian 
mystical mathnawi entitled Gulflian-i Raz , was 
born circa 650 at Shabistar (Cabistar), a village 
near Tabriz, and died m 720. He composed the 
GulsJian-i Raz m 717 in answer to fifteen questions 
which had been sent to him by an eminent §ufi of 
KhurasSn, whom I^j 5 ml ( Nafahat , p. 705) identifies 
with the celebrated Mil Fakhr al-S 5 dat Husain! of 
GJiIIr. These questions, written m rhymed veise, form 
part of the mathnawi , each one standing at the 
head of a separate section. The popularity of the 
poem is attested by the largfc number of commen- 
taries upon it (Eth6, India Office Ltlr, Cat., 996, 


N°. 1816). Within the compass of little more than 
a thousand verses Shabistar! explains concisely and 
in simple language the doctrine of wahdat al- 
nudjiid , the descent and ascent of the “perfect 
man” (see Insan al-KUmtl and H. H. Schaeder, 
Die islamische Lehre vom vollkommenen Menschen , 
Z.D.M. G ., 1925, p. 253, sqq ), and other leading 
ideas of the later Persian mystical poetry — which 
was deeply influenced by Ibn al- c Arabi — as well 
as the terms used in the erotic symbolism “where- 
by the Sufis express their conceptions of God and 
the universe and their ecstatic experiences” The 
authoi refers to his want of practice in versifi- 
cation, but though some traces of this are appa- 
rent, he shows himself to be a true poet. Besides the 
Gulshan-i Raz he has left three prose treatises on 
Sufism, namely. (1) Hakk al-yakln fi Malnfat-i 
Rabb aE A lam in , (2) Saladat-nama ; (3) Risala-i 
Shahid 

Bibliography . E. G Browne, Persian 
Liter atm e under Tartar Dominion,^. 146-150; 
Rieu, Cat. Pers. MSS tn the Brit Mus ., p. 
608, Ethe, India Office Lib . Cat., 995, N°. 1814; 
J von Hammer-Purgstall, Mahmud Sc hebts ten's 
Rosenflor des Geheimntsses , Perstsch und Deutsch , 
Pesth 1838, E. H. Whinfield, Gulsjiani Raz\ 
the Mystic Rose Garden of Said ad-Dln Mah- 
mud Shabistar t Persian text with English trans- 
lation and notes , chiefly from the commentary 
of Muhammad ibn Yahya Lahiji , London 1880. 

(R A Nicholson) 

SHEFlK MEHMED Efendi, called Musarnf- 
zadc, Ottoman imperial historian and 
stylist. Not much is known of his life. He was 
born in Stambul, received an appointment as clerk 
in the Diwan ( diwan k l atibi ), later became one of 
the khodjagjan i.e head of one of the 28 chan- 
celleries (cf J von Hammer, G O R , vin. 
431), was next appointed chief of the smaller 
audit office ( muhasebe-i kucuk) of the pious foun- 
dations ( ewkaf\ and ultimately was appointed 
impel lal historian (7 vaPa nu 7 vis). He seems to have 
died not long after his appointment to the office, 
the date of his death is given as 1127(1715/1716). 
Mehmed Shefik Efendi is not piominent on the 
roll of official imperial historians as the \*ork of 
the wak c a nuwis Mustafa Na c fma (q v ) who died 
in the Morea in 1128 (1716) was immediately 
continued by Mehmed Rashid, the former dealing 
with the years 1000 — 1070 and the latter with 
1071 — 1134. Mehmed Shefik Efendi only described 
— by command of Sultan Ahmad III — the lin- 
poitant events of the >ear 1115 (1703), that is 
practically the fall of Mustafi! II and accession 
of Ahmad III, under the title Ta'rikh-t c Abdallah 
(by which he meant himself). Theie is a good 
manuscript of this short work (c. 75 folios) m the 
Vienna National Library; cf G. FlugePs JCatalog, 
11 278 sq. Mehmed Shefik also describes the same 
revolution in a work entitled Shefik- name, which 
has become famous on account of its involved 
allegorical style, the difference between the two 
works is that, as it was not advisable in the former 
work to discuss quite openly the secret workings 
of the rising and its course, in the latter he used 
a secret, allegorical style and at the same time 
gave his political and historical creed (cf Fliigel, 
op. cit., 11 279, according to J. von Hammer, 

G. 0 R , ix. 207, N°. 92) The Shefik-name has 
been several times printed [Stambul 1282 (1865), 
small 8°, p. 1 12; Stambul 1289 (1874), p. 154, 
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small 8°, with a commentary ( Shcfiknamc §herht) 
by Qjelsi ed-Din MahmHd Pasha Rawdat al-kcLmilln 
under this title also published separately 1289, p. 
312, 8°, Stambul] and several times annotated; 
beside the above commentary mention may be 
made of that by Abdallah Mehmed b. Ahmad 
(original MSS in the Yem RjamF Library in 
Stambul, cf. Brusali Mehmed Tahir, c Othmanil 
Mtfclltjlcrt , 11, 426, HSdjdji Khalifa, Kashf al - 
%unun, vi 600, N° 14822) A French tianslation 
planned by Arthur Alnc does not seem to have 
been printed. 

Bibliography'. Si&tll-i < othmani , 111 152, 
(brief); Qjemal ed-Din, < Otkmanll Ta^rtkh we - 
Mu^errtkhlert , Stambul 1314, p. 50 sq , Salim, 
Tadhkira , Stambul 1315, 385 sq (where he is 
wrongly called Ahmad), Brusali Mehmed Tahir, 
c Othmanll Mtfellifleri , in 75 

(Franz Babinger) 

SHEHR. [See sHahr.] 

SHEHR-I SEBZ. [See rash ] 

SUEHRIZUR (Shahrazur, in the §heref-riame' 
Shahra-zQl), a district in Kurdistan Sheh- 
rizur, strictly speaking, is a beautiful and fertile 
plain (36 X 25 miles) situated to the west of the 
chain of Awraman (cf. senne) To the south-east 
it adjoins the Persian district of Awraman-i luhun 
On the south the river Sirwan is the boundary 
of the district, on the south-west Shehnzur extends 
as far as the pass of Darband-i Khan by which 
the Sirwan (Diyala) makes its way to the south 
On the west Shehnzur is bounded by Arbet which 
belongs to Sulaimaniya To the north a buttress 
of the Awrlman (Kurra-Ka2aw) separates it from 
the district of Kara-£wol 5 n (Shahr-i bazar) 

The plain is watered by the tributaries of the 
Tandjero (Tadjerud) w’hich coming from Sulai- 
manlya flows into the Sirwan, the chief of these 
tributaries is the river Zalm, which in its turn 
receives the fcowtan from the North 

The mountains Nador and Balambd rising on 
the right bank of the Sirwan separate the plain 
from the nght bank of this river (the district of 
§h 5 k-maidan) The district of Shamiran situated 
on the left bank in the bend of the Sirwan is also 
considered a dependency of Shehnzur. 

The old centre situated where the river Zalm 
enters the plain, is Gul- C anbar, w-hose real name 
seems to be Ghulam (Khulam)-bar, to which the 
Kurd name Khurmal corresponds phonetically 
The present chief town is Alab£a (Alaffca Halabca), 
a township of 500 houses, 25 being Jewish and 
there are a few Christian families 

The plain belongs to the Djaf Kurds. In the 
time of Rich (1. 107) there were Afghan colonies 
m the province of Shehnzur; these were the re- 
mains of the troops of Azad-khSn, who during 
his struggle against Karim KhSn Zand [q. v.] 
besieged Senne (m 1168). 

To the south-east of ShehnzSr, in the two pa- 
rallel gorges formed by the spurs of the AwrSman 
amongst vineyards and woods are situated the 
villages of B€y£ra and TawSla belonging to Nakgh- 
bandi Shaikhs. Numbers of pilgrims come there 
from all parts, even from Russia and India At 
Tawela there is a beautiful mosque built by Shaikh 
c Omar, who is himself buried at BgySra. The two 
villages form enclaves in AwramSn-i luhUn and 
the Awrftml dialect is spoken in the north. It is 
said to extend even as far as Pandjwln 

The district of ShehrizOr is closely associated 


with the beliefs of the Ahl-i Haklj (v. 'alI-ilAhI); 
the initiates of the sect awtnt the last judgment 
which is to take place in the plain of ShchnzQr ; 
“in the threshingfloor of Shehrizur ( Shahrazuluh 
kharmarilnda ) all the faithful will receive their due” 

In the wide sense of the word, ShehrizUr served 
to denote the eyalet of Kerkuk whence, as one 
can see, there resulted a considerable amount of 
confusion in geographical teims 

History For the epoch of the Assyrians, 
Billerbeck places at Shehnzur the centre of the 
Zamua country, inhabited at the time of ASSur- 
nSsirpal by the Lullu people Streck seems to 
agree with this localisation of Zamua (Z A , xv. 1900 
p 284) 1 he Arabs (Ibn Muhalhil) associated with 
ShehrizCir (more precisely Duzdan) the biblical 
legends concerning Saul (TalQt) and David, which 
suggests the presence in these districts of strong 
Jewish colonies 

The numerous tumuli in the plain of Shehnzur 
confirm the testimony — of Tlieophanes as well 
as of MusSr b Muhalhil — regarding the number 
of settlements in this region. The most important 
town bore the name of Nim-az-rai (Nimi ah) i.e 
tt half-way” between Ctesiphon and the great fire-altar 
of Shlz [q v ] (Takht-i Sulaiman in Adharb&idjan). 
Cinkov and Herzfeld (on his map) identify Nim- 
rah with Gul- C anbar, and this corresponds with 
the indication of Mis c ar (in Yakut) regarding the 
proximity of the town to the mountains of Sha c ran 
and Zalm The most persistent tradition (lbn al- 
Faklh, p 199, Mustawfi, p J07) attributes its 
construction to the Sasamd Kaw 5 db, the son of 
Peroz (488—531) The ruins of a Sasamd bridge 
on the Sirwan protected by the fort of Shamiran 
(tirikov, 438) indicate the line of communications 
of Nim-rah with Kasr-i Shuin At this latter point 
the route coming from Ctesiphon forked to run 
towards Hamadan and towards Shehnzur (Ibn Rusta, 
p 164, Edrisi, ed. Jaubert, p 156) On the other 
hand, according to Rawlinson (jf R A 5 ., 1868, 
p 296 — 300), the monument of Pai-kuli on the 
right bank of the SirwSn not far from the ford 
of Bankhelan marked a station on the road from 
Nim-rah, which the great explorer thought was 
to be found at Yasin-tapa to the North-West of 
the plain of Shehnzur. As the monument dates 
back to the epoch of the first SasAi^ids, the ro^d, 
before the construction of Nim-rSb, might 'well 
have followed another direction in tj^e plain Ac- 
cording to Ibn Khurdadhbih (p 120) the SasSnids, 
after their accession to the throne, made a pil- 
grimage on foot to Shiz The monument of Pai- 
kuli may mark the road Herzfeld promises to 
publish separately the geographical part of his 
new explorations in this district Finally, the Kurds 
told Rich (1. 269) that “the ancient town of 
Shehnzur” was at Kiz^aFa to the south-east of 
Arbet (cf Haussknecht’s map). 

Shehnzur, forming part of the diocese of B 5 th 
Garmai (Ba-Djarma^) is often mentioned m the 
history of the Nestorian Church. The Synodtcan 
Orientate (ed. Chabot, 1902, p. 266) gives the 
names of its bishops between 554 and 605. 

Duriog his third Persian campaign the Emperor 
Heraclius spent the month of February m 628 m 
Shehrizur “laying waste the district and towns by 
fire” ( Theophams Chronographa , ed de Boor, 
p. 325* rdv 'Zi&%ovpov , Chrontcon Paschale , ed. 
Dindorf, i. 730: r iu$ ioG IiaproGpm — the two gra- 
phics indicate the pronunciation -zur and not -£#/). 
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The Arabs had reached Shehriztir even in SS- 
sSnian times (lbn al-Fa^Ih, p. 130). The remote 
situation of ShehnzUr frequently attracted rebels 
and schismatics to it (KhSndjis, Khurraml). The 
district is often mentioned along with DsmaghSn 
and DSrSbad (Kuidama, p. 232) the exact sites ox 
which are unknown In the time of lbn Mulhalhil 
(330/942) there were in ShehrizHr 60,000 (?) tents 
of Kurds: Cjalfili (Rich, 1. 280, Ghellali ?), Basi2n, 
HakamI, and SUlI (Shull 

The same author (in YSkQt) counts §hiz (per- 
haps a misreading cf. Hoffmann, p. 251) among 
the towns of Shehnzur and mentions a little town 
Duzd 5 n (?) between Nim-r 5 h and Shfz. The other 
names of places in the region of Shehnzur were 
Tiranshah (lbn al-Athli), KinS (>) and DailamastSn 
(Yakut) Between 400 and 434, scions of the Kurd 
dynasty of the Hasan waihids ruled at Shehnzur. 
In the vith (xuth) century the Tuikomans and the 
Zangid Atabegs held the district. In the time ot 
Yakut, Muzaffar al-Dln Kokbon, Atabeg of Arbil 
had settled himself there. In 623 (1226) an earth- 
quake ruined the district. According to al- c Umari 
(d. 749 = 1348) Shehnzur “before its depopulation” 
was inhabited by Kusa Kurds (Rich, 1. 281 notes 
a few remnants of them m this region , cf. also 
place-names like Kosa-madina, MfimenG-Kosa). After 
the captuie of Baghdad by HulagU these Kurds 
migiated to Egypt and Syria and their place was 
taken by the Hwsna( ? ) who “are not true Kurds”. 
The reference is peihaps to the mountaineers of 
Awraman, who still occupy the westein slope of 
the mountains On the othei hand, a Kusa whom 
A von Le Coq met in 1901 at Damascus spoke 
the zaza dialect [q. v.] which is not a proper 
Kurd one 

Timui crossed Shehnzur in 803 (1411) on his 
way from Ba g hdad to Tabiiz ( Zafar-name , 11 370, 
az rah-i Shahrtiur wa-JCalaghi (f) 

Shehrizui played an important partin theTurco- 
Persian wars. According to the Shat af-name , the 
Ardilan family (cf senna) had been at first settled 
m Shehnzur. The local history of Senna even 
claims that the fort of Zalm was built by Baba 
Ardilan in 564 (1158) Sultan Sulaiman about 944 
(1537) sent tho governor of c Amadiya to conquer 
Shehnzur but although a fortress was built at 
Gul- C anbar, the Ardilan re-established their au- 
thority in the region (flharaf-nanie , 84). Shah 
‘Abbas dismantled this fortress but it was restored 
during the Persian campaign of Khusrew-pasha 
[q. v.] in 1630. The treaty of 1049 ( 1 639) allotted 
to Turkey the western slope of the AwramSn 
with the fort of Zalm. Changes, however, must 
have taken place slowly, for Tavernier on his 
journey in 1644, seems to place the Turco- Persian 
frontier much further west. The icpresentative of 
Sulaim 5 n-KhSn , Wall of Ardilan, maintained a 
garrison m a “large town”, the situation of which 
corresponds to that of Gul- C anbar. We may note 
here that Tavernier seems to mention the town of 
Altun-koprii(?) under the name “Shehrazul”. 

The Ardilan being finally removed from Sheh- 
nzGr, the district was governed by local hereditary 
chiefs who received their investiture from Con- 
stantinople. At the beginning of the xviiid* century 
the governor of the c lrafc, Hasan-PfishS, was al- 
lowed by the Porte to have southern Kurdistan 
placed under his control. The eyalet of ShehrizUr 
was then formed containing* the sandjafcs of Ker- 
kflk, Arbil, KCi-sanijak, Kara-fcolfin (§hlra-bfi 25 r), 


Rawanduz and Harlr, the mutesellims of which 
were appointed from Baghdad (Khurshld Efendi, 
p. 199 — 262). But soon the Biban chiefs (cf. 
sulaimXnIya) attained to power and ShehrizGr 
was placed under them. After the administrative 
reforms of 1867 and the creation of the wilayet 
of Mawsil the name of ShehrizGr was given to 
the sandjak of Kerkuk (the k a 4 & were Kerkflk, 
Arbil, Raniya, Rawanduz, K 5 i and Salahiya) but 
to complete the confusion the plain of Shehnzur 
proper was included in the sandjak of Sulaimaniya 
(v. Cuinet, La Turqute en Aste , li. 764). 

From the xvnth century a branch of the tribe 
of £)j 5 f (cf. senna) had been established on Tur- 
kish terutory. The plain of Shehnzur, as well as 
many villages in Kifri, Pandjwln, etc , belonged 
before the world war to the powerful Djaf chiefs, 
Othman Pasha and Mahmud Pasha. This family 
exercised administrative functions of which the 
Porte gradually tried to deprive them. For a con- 
siderable time the effective administration of Sheh- 
nzur was in the hands of the widow of c Oihm 5 n 
Pasha, the energetic c Adila*Kh 5 num, a native of 
Senne. Soane has given an interesting description 
of hei little court at Alabfca. 

Archaeology. Among the half score of 
tumuli on the plain of Shehnzur (Haussknecht's 
map) the most important are Bakrawa (Cinkov : 
120 feet high, diameter 450 feet, remains of walls, 
ditch 60 feet bioad) and Y&sintapa (F Jones: 
squaie in shape 90 feet high, surface sloping from 
N. to S. 320 feet). Important ruins exist at Gul- C anbar 
(tinhov walls of trimmed stone, towers and an 
ancient aqueduct). In the ravine of the river 
Zalm above Gul- C anbar lies the fort of Zalm. Kazwini 
(. Athar al-Bilad , 11. 266) explains that zalm is a 
seed ( habb ) possessing aphiodisiacal qualities and 
not found elsewhere. Tavernier mentions lilies 
between Shehnzur and Senne having similar pro- 
perties The Dj ihan-numa (p. 442) gives the gorge 
at Zalm the epithets, “habitation of the blue sorcerer” 
( azrak-djazu ) and “cave of the confusion of speech” 
( Khilat-i kalani) He mentions the local sights, the 
foit of c Ali Zalim (apparently for Zalm), anothei 
ruined fort of Yezdedjird and a cave (natural) witl 
a staircase and windows caived out of the rock 
We may recall m this connection the Chnstiar 
tradition of the monk Sabngho who had built 1 
cell in the mountain of Sha c ran (Labourt, Li 
Chnstia/nsme dans I'Empirc Persan , Pans 1904 
p. 210). The number of fortifications on the rivei 
Zalm show the importance of the place. Then 
object was to protect Shehnzur from invasioi 
from the east. The usual routes of commumcatior 
with AdharbSidjSn were however by the mor< 
convenient passes more to the north (faghSi 
Garan, NawkhuwSn, the passes of B 5 na). 
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iii, 1894, 330—370; A. Pei nice, Vimperatori 
Eraclio , Firenze 1905, p. 165. 
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(V. Minorsky) 

SHEfCER BAIRAMI. [See c ii> ai-fiir] 
SHEKKl, a district in Eastern Trans- 
caucasia In Armenian it is called Shak h e, in 
Georgian Shak h a (and Shakikh ? ), the Arabs write 
Shakkai = Shak h e (Ibn Khurdadhbih, p 123, Ista- 
khn, p 183, Baladhurl, p 206), Shakki (\ 5kut, 111 
311), Shakkan (Ibn al-Fakih, p 293, Baladhurl, 
P 194), Shakln (Mas c udl, Muiudj , 11 68). 

The usual boundaries of Shekki were on the 
east, the Gok-cai which separates it from Shlrwan 
[q. v.] proper, on the west, the Alazan (Turk. 
Kanlk ? ) and its left tributary the Kashka-£ai, 
which sepai ates Shekki from Georgia (Kakhetia) 
and the Georgian cantons later occupied by the 
Daghistanis (Eli-su, now Zakat c All), in the north 
the southern slopes of the Caucasus (Salawat-Daghf, 
the passes of which, however, are within the con- 
fines of Daghistan), to the south the Kura (Kur) 
Shekki is watered by the tributary of the Alazan, 
Agn-tai (“river running diagonally” 1. e from east 
to west) and the river Aldjig&n (Gilan) and Tu- 
riyan which run towards the Kura Shekki con- 
sists of three regions, one of high valleys covered 
with forests and orchards; a central one, a treeless 
and desert plateau, lastly a fertile plain declining 
to the Kura. 

The variety of the factors that have influenced 
this remote region is responsible for the remarkable 
character of its local history in which we see pass 
before us in succession, the Albanians (Aghowans), 
Armenians, Georgians, the people of Daghistan, 
Persians, Turks and Russians. 

In ancient time it formed part of Caucasian 
Albania (cf. arran) which was a confederation of 
26 tribes speaking different languages (Strabo, xi 4) 
The remnants of one of these tribes are believed 
to survive in the Udi, who are still to be found 
at Shekki (Baladhurl, p. 203: Udh)- From their 
name they must have originally come from the 
region of Uti (Strabo, xi. 7; Owm, Pliny, vi. 13. 
Otene) lying on the right bank of the Kura (the 
modern Gandja, Shamkur, WHs); it at first be- 
longed to Armenia Major but was later occupied 
by the Albanians (cf. “the Armenian geography” of 
the vuth century translated into Russian by Pat- 


kanov, 1877, p. 51). The present language of 
the Udi is related to the S. E gioup of languages 
of D5ghist5n (Khmalugh, Budugh etc.) and has 
been subjected to very heterogeneous influences, 
especially Turkish (Marquart, Osteuropdische St/etf- 
zuge , p 49). The Albanians were very early con- 
verted by the Armenians and according to the 
Armenian legend the church of Gish (now Kish) 
was built by Elishe, a disciple of the Apostle 
Thaddeus. 

Among the places mentioned in Albania by Pto- 
lemy XxfidXce and cel *AA( Qxvicci xvAou occupying the 
same position, long 8o°, lat 47 0 , must coi respond 
to Kabala and to the passes which above it give 
access to the valley of Samur (Khafcmaz and Kutka- 
shen roads). The ruins of Kabala lie near the 
confluence of the two branches of the Turly5n-£ai. 
>'Otixx (long. 77 0 30', lat. 44 0 45') may cor- 
respond to the town of Shekki which has now 
disappeared (Yanovski places it S. W of Nukha, 
neai the village of Shekill) The other identification 
(ftlyoe = Nii) has still to be examined caiefully. 
The present capital Nukha or Nukhi (on the 
river Kish) is said to have taken its name from 
a village more to the east (Sultan-Nukha near 
NI2), its name is only found from the xviiid* 
century onwards, unless it is connected with 
Iekhni (name of an Albanian canton according to 
the Armenian geographers) 

When the Arabs talk of towns of Arran built 
by the Sasamans they piobably only refer to the 
rebuilding of ancient sites, thus KubSd b Firuz 
(488 — 531) is credited with the building of Kabala 
(Ibn al-Fakih, p 288, Yakut, iv. 32) and his son 
Khusraw Anushirwan (531 — 579) with Abwab- 
Shakkan, Kambizan (Ka^j3t/<njv»f, K h ambe£ 5 an in 
Kakhetia) and Abwab al-Dudaniya (BalSdhuii , 
P >94)- 

Under the Caliph c Uthman, halm’tn b. Rabi c a 
having crossed the Kura conqnc-cd Kabala but 
confined himself to concluding a tieaty of peace 
with the chiefs of Shakkan and Kambizan Later 
Djarrah b c Abd Allah al-Hakami halted at Shekki 
on his return from the Daghistan campaign. 

The Christians of Shekki remained for a long 
time in the majority Accoiding to Ma c sUdi (11 68) 
the principality of Shakln, adjoining that of SanSri 
(Ptolemy, v. 9, Sdvapoi, Dzanar in the valley of 
the river Samur), was inhabited by Christians and 
the Muslims who worked as merchants and artisans. 
r l he king was called Adarnarsa b. Humam. The 
next district on the east was Kabala, „a haunt oi 
robbers and bad chaiacters”, the town of which 
had a Muslim population while the environs w*ere 
inhabited by Christians The king (Malik) ot 
Kabala was called c Anbasatal-A c wai (the “one-eyed”). 
The identity of these is still uncertain. Towards 
the end of the viph century Georgian and Arme- 
nian sources mention a mysterious Adarnarse the 
Blind (Brosset, 1/1, 249), in the ix*h century the 
name of Atrnarse was fairly common in the family 
of MihrakSn (Albanian princes of SSsaman origin, 
Brosset, 1/2, 480). According to Mufcaddasl, p. 51, 
Kabala and Shekki were little towns. 

Shekki later belonged to the ShliwSnshahs, with 
whom, howevei, the Georgians disputed its posses- 
sion In 1 1 17 King David conquered Gishi (Kish 
above NQkha on one of the tributaries of the Agri- 
£ai) This little town was the residence of the 
governor (eristhaw) ftf Tsukheth (district N E. of 
Alazan), and of the bishop whose diocese comprised 
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Elisen (Eli-su), Tsukheth and Shakikh. Brosset, i/i, 
250, thought the latter name identical with ShekkI. 

In 622 (1225) we again have the §hlrw 5 nsh 5 h 
Fariburz complaining to the Khwanzmshah Djaial 
al-Dln of the loss of ShekkI and Kabala which 
had been taken by the Georgians Towards 626 
(1229) DjalSl al-Dln established his authority over 
both towns simultaneously (Nasawl, ed. Houdas, 
1. 146, 176). 

In the time of TlmHi we find Sldl c AlI of the 
Arlat tribe acting as wall of the wilSyet of ShekkI. 
[Arlat is the name of one of the four chief tribes 
of the Ulus of £aghatai ; q v ]. A punitive ex- 
pedition sent by Timur (796/1393) drove him 
from his office. Although a “good Muslim” he 
joined the Georgians and perished in a skirmish 
under the walls of the fortress of Almdjak (near 
Nakhitewan). About 801 (1398) through the in- 
tercession of Amir Shaikh IbrShlm of Shirwan 
(who had originally been a humble landowner in 
ShekkI) Sidi Ahmad, son of Sldl c All, was re- 
established us chief of tribe and governor of ShekkI. 
Ibrahim and Ahmad afterwards acted in concert 
( Zafar-riame , Calcutta, 1. 731, 11 204, 218, 222) 

To judge from the dates upon tombstones found 
by Yanovski in the cemetery of Kabala (890— 
90 1 — 1474 — 1485), this town must have no longer 
existed towards the period of the Kara-Koyunlu 
and Ak-Koyunlu dynasties. 

At the beginning of the Safawl period ShekkI 
was ruled by the hei editary chief Husain Beg, a 
scion (accoiding to the Guhstan-i Irani ) of the 
Shirwanshah dynasty Hard pressed by the Georgians, 
he appealed for help to Shah Ismail, but was 
killed in a battle against Lew an I, king of Ka- 
khetia (1520-1574) When Shnwan was conqueied 
by Shah lahmasp (in 945 = 1538), Harwich Mu- 
hammad, son of Husain, aided the last Shirwanshah 
against the Persians In 958 (1551) Shah Tahmasp 
with the htlp of King Lewan besieged Kish and 
the fort of Galasan-gorRstln (“come and see it”) 
near the modem Nukha ShekkI was annexed 
by Persia 

When in 984 (1578) the Ottoman troops under 
Lala Mustafa P 5 §ha fought a battle at Kanfk against 
the Khans of* Gandja, ErlwSn and Nakhitewan, 
King Alexander II of Kakhetia, an ally of the 
Turks, occupied ShekkI without striking a blow, 
and it became an Ottoman sandjak. The Turks 
re-established at ShekkI the son of the former 
governor Ahmad KhSn (Hammer, G.O K 2 , 11. 484) 
but an Ottoman governor (Kaitas Pasha) was 
placed in Are§h 

When the Safawls again became masters of 
Transcaucasia, Shah c Abb2Ls appointed the Georgian 
prince Const antin-Mlrza (son of Alexander II of 
Kakhetia) wall of Shirwfin (in 1014 = 1606) Shah- 
mli KhSn of ShekkI became his faithful vassal. 
Later the Safawls lemoved their protection from 
the kings of Kakhetia who were turning towards 
Moscow, tried to reduce their possessions and 
towards 1643, ShekkI fell into the power of local 
malik'% and sultan' s. Under c Abbfis II EwliyS 
telebl visited ShekkI (ii. 286 — 293). At this time 
(about 1057 = 1647) the Sultan of ShekkI was 
under the Khan of Aiegh The town had 3000 
houses, although he puts the stronghold of ShekkI 
in the eyfilet of ShlrwRn Ewllya adds that it is 
considered to belong to Georgia, “because the 
Georgians had founded it”* EwliyR’s notes on 
the tribe of KaitSfc whom he met nearMahmBdabftd 


(Kabala >) are very curious ; these people talked 
pure Mongol (ii. 291) which has now completely 
disappeared from these regions. 

Nadir and his troops several times traversed 
the territory of ShekkI and Kabala (m 1147, 1 154 )* 
To be able the better to resist him the local 
petty chiefs chose as their leader ( A(har-i Daghi- 
stan . “ basjkh ”) the former tax-collector Hadjdji 
Celebl, son of Kurban. In 1157(1744) Nadir Sh^h 
besieged the fortress of Galas&n-gorRsan without 
success. After the death of Nadir (1160 =1747) local 
dynasties arose again throughout the Eastern Cau- 
casus Hadjdji Celebl consolidated his position 
and only allowed authouty to the sultans of Are§h 
and Kabala. On two occasions he inflicted defeats 
on King Irakli of Georgia. This energetic man, 
whose charactei is not without chivalrous features, 
played a considerable part m Transcaucasia (Brosset, 
n 2, 1 3 1 ). Hadjdji Celebl. a grandson, we are 
assured, of the priest (Kaia-Kashi§h) of the former 
church of Kish, was a zealous Muslim and con- 
verted to Islam forcibly a large number of his 
Chustian subjects. He died in 1172 (1759) His 
descendants (Agha-Kishi, Husain, c Abd al-K 5 dir) 
reiving alternately on their neighbours in Darband 
(Fath c AlI Khan) or Kara-bagh (Ibrahim Khan) 
expended their energies in intrigues and internal 
struggles. Finally in December 21, 1783, Mu- 
hammad Hasan, son of Husain Khan, established 
himself at Nukha afier having massacred the 
whole family of c Abd al-Kadn (who had murdered 
Muhammad Hasan’s father) He proved an able 
administrator He annexed to ShekkI the cantons 
of Aresh and Kabala, colonised the open lands 
and drew up a written canon of laws ( dastur al- 
c amat) by which the population w^ere divided into 
five classes the begs (3 categories; in all 1550 
of whom 51 were Armenians), the monks, the 
Tiialaf (= mifaf) — 700 men-at-arms excepted from 
taxation, the rdyat (peasant-proprietors) and the 
ra?idjbar (peasants). 

About 1209 (1795) Salim Khan, brother of 
Muhammad Hasan, seized ShekkI and transferred 
the seat of government to GalRsan-Gor&san. Mu- 
hammad Hasan, taking refuge with Agha Muhammad 
Kddjar was blinded by his orders and ended his 
days in exile in Russia. In May 1805 Salim Khan 
submitted to the Russians and promised to pay 
tribute but soon rebelled against his new suzerains. 
On Dec 10, 1806 the Russians invested £)ja c far 
Kull Khan Dumbuli, the former governor of Khoi 
[q v ] w’ho had been expelled by the Persians, 
with the governorship of ShekkI. By the treaty 
of 1813 Persia recognised Russian suzerainty over 
ShekkI and the other neighbouring khanates. After 
the death in 1819 of the unpopular Isma'll KhSn, 
son of Dja c far Kull, General Yeimolow incorporated 
ShekkI as a separate province in the Russian 
empire. At this date (1824) the khanate covered 
7,600 square miles, contained 200 villages and 
had a population of 98,500 of whom 80,000 were 
Adharb 5 idj 5 n Turks, 15,300 Armenians, 1500 Udi 
and 1000 Jews. 

Since 1846 ShekkI, divided into two districts 
(uytzd)\ NGkh 5 and Aresh (capital: Afc-dash) has 
been under the governor of Elizavetpoi (Gandja). 
According to the census of 1896, the district of 
Ntikha (1600 square miles) had a population of 
94,767 of whom 66,000 were Turks, 14,800 Ar- 
menians, 7,400 Udi, 4,400 Lezgls and 1800 Jews. 
The town ot NtikhS had 25,000 inhabitants (8x°/ 0 
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Turks and 18% Armenians). Among the villages 
of NfikhS may be mentioned the two last refuges 
of the Udi. Waitashen (majority Jewish; the Udi 
half Armeman-Gregonans and Orthodox) and Nli 
or Nefc (5000 Udi, Armeman-Gregorians). The 
village of Djulud (Yakut, in. 31 1) still exists west 
of Wartashen The district of NQkha produces law 
silk, fiuits and wine. The district of Aresh coveis 
1000 square miles, has 125 villages and 52,371 
inhabitants, of whom 37,577 are Turks, 12,278 
Armenians and a few Gregonans, Kurds and gipsies 
The distnct consists of steppes and flat lands 
where rice is grown. Many of the inhabitants 
are semi-nomads 

Since the Russian revolution the old khanate 
has formed part of the AdharbSidjSn lepublic (at 
first affiliated to the Transcaucasian federation, 
later independent and finally, since 1920, Soviet. 
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Petersburg 1842, 305—309, Brosset, Histoire 
de la Georgie , St. Petersburg 1849 — 1858, MirzS 
Muhammad Mahdl, Histoire de Nadir Chah , 
transl. W. Jones, London 1770, 11. 196, Reineggs, 
Allgemeine . . . . Beschreibung d. Kaukasus , 

Gotha 1796, 1. 169 — 176, Klaproth, Tableau 

histonque du Caucase , Pans 1827, 152, 

Dorn, Versuch etner Geschichte d Schirwanschahe , 
Mem. Acad St Petersbourg , Ser vi., part iv , 
1841, p. 1 — 8l, do , Geschichte Schinvans unter 
d. Statthaltern und Chanen von JSJ4 — 1820 , 
ibidem, vol. v., p. 317—433, c Abbas Kull Bakl 
Khan ow, 1794 — 1846, Gulistan-i Iram (cf J A.^ 
July— Sept. 1925, p 149—153). Russ transl. by 
the author publ. Baku m 1926, Seidlitz, Kau- 
kasische Excursionen , Pcterm Mitt ., 1863, p. 
136-143 (Kuba-Nukha), 167-173 (Kura-Nukha), 
A. Petzoldt, Der Kaukasus , Leipzig 1865, 1 192, 
Butkow, Material l po tiowoy tstom Kawkaza , 
St. Petersburg 1869, passim , Dubrowin, Is/orta 
woynl na Kawkaz? \ St. Petersburg 1871, 1/2, 318, 
Utwerzdeniye russ. vladVc na Kawkaze ', Tiflis 
1901, xii 129; Mirza Hasan Efendl, A that -t 
Dagfetstan^ St. Petersburg 1902, p 129 sqq 
cf. also the articles Armenia, DSghistSn, 
Shirwfin. — On the Udi cf. Schiefner, Ver- 
such uber d. Sprache d. Udinen , Mem. Acad. 
St. Petersbourg , 1863, Series vn , vol vi. and 
Sborntk materialow dlia opis Kawk , vi , xvm , 
ix., xxx. and xxxni. (1 — 101. grammar of Udi 
by A. M. Dirr). For the Turkish dialects of 
NukhI cf. N. 1. Ashmarin, De dialectis Tur corum 
urbts Nuchae , Bak€ i 1926, 1. — 111. (phonetics), 
m Russian. (V. Minorsky) 

8HELLA, in the texts of the middle ages, 
Stella^ necropolis of the Marlnid Sultans of Mo- 
rocco, S E. of the Almohad fortress of Riba$ ai- 
Fath (Rabat), 300 yards below the gate now called 
Bab Za € Ir. It occupies the site of an ancient 
Phoenician settlement, later the Roman Sala Colonia 


(cf. Rabat), some distance above the mouth of the 
Wadi Bu-ragrag. With Sala (Sale) on the other 
side of the river and the Almohad RibS| al-Fath, 
it formed from quite early times a centre of mo- 
bilisation for the holy war. 

At the end of the xnRh century, the Marlnid 
princes decided to use this site for their dynastic 
necropolis. The first member ol the family to be 
buried there was the princess Umm al-*Izz (d. 
683 = 1284), she was the wife of Sultan Abn 
Yusuf Ya c kub b c Abd al-Hakk and the mother 
of Sultan Abu YaTiub Yusuf On his death which 
took place at Algeciras in 685 (1286), Sultan AbQ 
Yusuf Ya c kub was taken to Sheila to be buried, 
706 (1307) his son Abu Ya c kub Ytlsuf after his 
assassination at Tlemcen and m 708 (1308) Sultan 
Thftbit c Amir who was poisoned at Tangier were 
likewise buried there. 

Down to this time the necropolis seems to have 
been a simple sanctuary of modest size. It was 
the Sultan Abu ’1-Hasan c All who gave it the 
appearance which it has retained to the present 
day He enclosed the original sanctuary within 
a vast enclosure of cement , with three gates, 
one of them monumental. The work was finished, 
as the inscription testifies, at the end of 739 
(July 1339) Within the necropolis, various resto- 
rations, extensions and decorations were undertaken 
at the same time. A new mosque was built with 
a splendid funeral chamber. In the lifetime of the 
Sultan, his son Abu Malik (d 740=1340) and 
his wife Shams al-Duha (d 750=1349) were 
buried at Sheila. On his death in 752 (1361) on 
the mountain of the Hintata m the Great Atlas, the 
Sultan’s body was bi ought hete foi burial by order 
of his son Abu c In5n. 

No Marlnid Sultan was buried here after Abu 
’l-Hasan , the enclosuie however continued to receive 
the remains of members of the royal family. It 
was for some time a splendid sanctuary, some idea 
of which may be gathered, not only from what 
remains of the present day, but also from the 
enthusiastic descriptions written in the xiv*h cen- 
tury by the celebrated Andalusian writer Lisan 
al-Din Ibn al-Khatlb. With the fall of the Marlnid 
dynasty, the necropolis of Stella began to fall into 
ruins as it was no longer cared for. Since the 
French occupation, the remains that still exist are 
preserved against any further injury. 

An historical, epigraphical, monumental and 
folk-lore study, with numerous illustrations has 
been devoted to Sheila by Henry Basset and E. 
L6vi-Provengal, entitled Chella Une Necropole 
Mennide , collection Hesperts , vol. 1., Pans 1923. 
The bibliography — rather limited — of the 
subject is collected there. 

(E. LfeVI-PROVENQAL) 
SHEMAKHA. [See suIrwan.] 

SHENDI, &hindI, 1 8° 1' N. 33 0 59' E., a 
town on the right bank of the Nile, 
about 104 miles north of JCharttim, on the old 
caravan-route between Egypt and Sennaar. It also 
gives its name to a district in the Berber Pro- 
vince. Nowadays it is an important station on 
the Wsdi-Halfa- Khartum Railway, with many 
loeomotive and leather and iron works. Although 
still a thriving city, in the olden times it was 
one of the outstanding marts m the whole of the 
Eastern Sudan with over 50,000 inhabitants. In 
the course of histor^ it has suffered at the hands 
of ruthless invaders and merciless marauders. The 
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result has been that it has shrunk from its former 
greatness. It is the centre of a distnct that has 
been noted for its tall, beautiful women, and it 
is significant that this region in past ages was 
ruled by a succession of queens. A vague idle 
of that period lingers in an eighteenth century 
traveller’s tale of his meeting a “ Queen” of 
Shendl m 1772 (Bruce, Travels , vi 448). Until 
modern times the town was a busy market for 
slave-tiaders and other traffickers The neigh- 
bor hood, north and south, contains many rem- 
nants of ancient splendour, ruins of Meroe and 
its crumbling pyiamids. In 1882 a dreadful cata- 
strophe befell the town. The native Governor, 
who is called the Mek , and given the sobuquet 
of Nimr or Panther, invited Isma c Il, the son of 
Muhammad c Ali, who had been sent by his fathei 
to quell the rebellious tribes and punish the fugi- 
tive Mamliik Beys, to a splendid banquet When 
the Egyptians were in a drunken stupor the 
building was set on fire and Isma c ll and his suite 
perished in the flames. In retaliation the place was 
bombarded by Muhammad Bey the Deftardar , and 
thousands of the inhabitants massacred in a most 
revolting fashion In 1884 the Goidon Relief Ex- 
pedition passed by Shendl Evci since the Anglo- 
Egyptian occupation in 1898 the town has developed 
to a great extent 

B tbltograp hy Prince Ibrahim llilmy, Bi- 
bliography of Egypt and the Sudan , 11 233; 

James Bruce, Travels , Edinburgh 1813, Burck- 

hardt, Travels , p 277 — 361, Wallis Budge, 

The Egyptian Sudan , 11 402 sqq 

(J. Walker) 

SHERSHEL (French Cufrchel), a town in 
Algeria, 60 miles W. of Algeria, long L io' E 
Long , 36° 37 ' N lat — Population 5500 of whom 
1490 arc Europeans — The town is built on a 
plateau 1000 yards broad lying between the sea 
on the north and wooded hills, the outer buttresses 
of the massif of the Bam Menaser, in the south. 
The calcareous rocks of the plateau provide ex- 
cellent building materials, the fertility of the soil 
and humidity of the climate are conducive to the 
growth of all kinds of pioduce. The country round 
is covered with, gardens and vineyards. The har- 
bour, sheltered fiom the west winds by the little 
island of Join v die and from the east winds by 
Cape Tizinne is small but safe Its annual trade 
is about 30,000 tons and it exports the agricultural 
produce of the legion 

History. The advantages of the site of Cherchel 
were remarked in very early times. The Phoeni- 
cians had a trading station here called Iol, which 
later passed to the Carthaginians After the Second 
Punic War, Iol became the capital of the King 
of Mauretania, Bocchus, and his successors. Placed 
on the throne of Mauretania in 25 H.c. by Augustus, 
king Juba II gave the town the name of Caesaiea 
and adorned it with monuments and works of art 
When, after the death of Ptolemy, successor of 
Juba, Mauretania had been annexed to the empire 
the town was raised to the rank of a Roman 
colony (Colonia Claudia Caesarea) and was the 
capital of the province of Mauretania. It was con- 
siderably extended and in the second century A D 
had about 1 50,000 inhabitants. Its walls were 
about 5 miles round. The rums of baths, theatres, 
the amphitheatre, statues and mosaics discovered 
since the French occupation 'attest its wealth. 
Having previously lost its importance by the par- 


tition of the two Mauretanias in the time of 
Diocletian, it was burned during the rebellion of 
Fnmus (371) and at the beginning of the next 
century was sacked by the Vandals. The Byzantines 
reoccupied it in 585 but never restored to it its 
past prosperity; at a date which is not accurately 
known, but probably in the early years of the 
vnitk century a d., Caesarea fell into the hands 
of the Arabs who completed its ruin. It was per- 
haps not completely abandoned. The harbour m 
any case still existed in the time of Ibn Hawkal 
(. Description de TAfnque , transl. de Slane, f A ., 
1842, p 184) In the time of al-Bakil ( Masaltk , 
traDsl de Slane, Algiers 1913, p. 165) it was 
m ruins According to this author there was 
nothing left at Shershel but an “anchorage com- 
manded by an enormous town of ancient buildings 
and still inhabited”. BakrI, however, mentions the 
existence of several “nbat” where a laige crowd of 
people assembled every year. Idnsi describes Sher- 
shel as a town of small extent but well populated 
(transl de Goeje, p. 103). The country round 
was occupied by Bedum families who devoted 
themselves to cattle-rearing, to growing vines and 
figs and they harvested more wheat and barley 
than they could consume These circumstance ex- 
plain the descent made on the town by the Nor- 
mans of Sicily in 1144. According to Leo Afri- 
canus, Descr iption de VAfttque^ Bk iv , ed Schefer, 
111. 52 the town was continuously inhabited during 
the five centuries that followed the Arab conquest. 
During this period Shershel was held in turn by 
the various dynasties which disputed the possession 
of Central Maghrib After the disruption of the 
Almohad empiie, it fell to the c Abd al-Wadis of 
Tlemcen, was taken from them by the Marlmds 
in 1300 A D, became a part of the ephemeral 
kingdom founded about 1350 by the Ulad Mendil 
and ultimately recognised the authority of the 
Ziyanids in the reign of Abu Tabet In the xv*h 
century fugitive Moors fiom Spain settled here in 
large numbeis and built 2000 houses (according 
to Leo African us, op at ) The newcomers devoted 
themselves to agriculture and industry, especially 
to silk growing, and commerce but also to piracy. 
In the first years of the xvi*h century a d a Turk- 
ish corsair named Kara Hassan settled at Shei shel 
but was put to death by Arfidj [q v ] who made 
himself master of the town and placed a garrison 
in it Temporarily liberated from the authority of 
the Turks as a result of the defeat of Khair al- 
Din [q v ] by the Kabyls, the people of Shershel 
had again to recognise the Turkish government 
and this time finally in 152$. An attempt made 
by the Spanish to seize the town and make it a 
base of operations against Algiers failed in 1531. 
Andrea Doria had to reembark after losing 600 men. 

During the Turkish period, Shershel simply stag- 
nated The population never exceeded 2500-3000 
men occupying a limited part of the old town. 
The depredations wrought by the corsairs who 
sallied out from it, led to its bombardment by 
Duquesnes in 1682. Turkish authority was repre- 
sented by a Vaid, aided in the administration of 
local affairs by a council of six notables and sup- 
ported by a garrison established some distance 
south on the al-Hashim The mainstay of Turkish 
power, however, was the Marabout family of Gho- 
brim, whose ancestors had come from Morocco at 
the end of the xvi* h century and who had acquired 
considerable influence throughout this region. At 
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the beginning of the xix*h century, the Turks 
quarrelled with them. Al-H 5 djdj b. Awda al-Qho- 
brini was put to death by order of the Dey and 
his relatives had to take refuge in al-Dahra. 

The disappearance of Turkish government m 
1830 enabled the Ghobnni to return to Shershel 
and become masters of the province. But they 
found their influence assailed by that of another 
Marabout family, that of the Brakna who lived 
among the Barn Menaser Finally c Abd al-Kadir 
who had established a khalifa at Mihana forced 
the people of Shershel to submit to him. He tried 
to use the harbour of Shershel for an attempt to 
revive piracy An attack by Shershel corsair on 
a French warship decided the governor-general 
Valee to occupy the town in 1840 and to establish 
there a colony of a 100 European families The 
new settlement prospered rapidly and by 1850 had 
over a thousand inhabitants. They began the de- 
velopment of the country round and this has been 
steadily continued. An attack on it in July 1871 
by the Bam Menaser who besieged it foi a fort- 
night is the only incident that has occurred since 
the occupation. 

Btbliography S. Gsell, Cherchel-Teipaza , 
Algiers 1896, Gum, Notice sur la f amt Ue ties 
Ghobrtnt de Cherchel , Rev . Afr ., 1873; B. de 
Vermeuil and J Bugnot, Esqutsses hts/oriques 
sur la Mauretame cesanenne , Rev. Afr , 1870; 
Shaw, Travels , chap vn (G. Yver) 

SHl c A. the general name for a large group 
of very different Muslim sects, the starting 
point of all of which is the recognition of c AlI as 
the legitimate caliph after the death of the Prophet. 

The Motives of the ShTa and the 
Earlier Period 

Isl 5 m is a religious and a political phenomenon 
as its founder was a prophet and statesman. The 
development of the community of Islam into 
separate sectional groups was therefore a natural 
result of the different possible relations which the 
political constitution and religious belief might 
bear to one another Three main schools may be 
distinguished. The middle line was taken by the 
Sunnis Their leading principle that the “imamate 
belongs to the Kuraish” is a simple expression of 
recognition of the historical fact that the world of 
Isl 5 m m the early centuries was ruled by Meccan 
families. The intelligible demand that the rulers 
who represented the state which was founded upon 
religion should be really religious personalities 
very early led among the Sunnis also to the un- 
histoncal glorification of the fiist “four pious 
caliphs” and further faced them with the problem 
of finding formulae to explain that it was also a 
religious duty to owe obedience to caliphs of 
little worth and even to foreign Sultans, so long 
as the exercise of religion and the maintenance 
of order was afforded by them. How little, however, 
such principles arose out of pleased approval is 
best shown by the constant warnings, not only 
from pious circles, to be careful m dealing with 
secular, though Sunni rulers. If we have here on 
the Sunni side less a clear theory than rather the 
attempt to reconcile a religious ideal with political 
reality, on the other hand on the two flanks of 
Islfim we find two fundamental theories. The one 
demands cleancut separation of the constitutional 
question from the religious one, the other has 
interwoven the two. The former question, although 


already m existence, only obtained greater publicity 
in the first civil war among the KhSndils [q. v.] 
for whose salvation the question of the person of 
the caliph was a matter of such indifference that 
he might “even be an Abyssinian slave”. The 
Shi f is on the other hand lay religious value on 
the question of the imamate and their dogmatic 
books contain a special section, the leading idea 
of which is the traditional principle “whosoever 
dies without knowing the true Imam of his time 
dies the death of an unbeliever”. 

There was a political Shl c a, more accurately 
a Shfat c Ali i.e. a party of c All [q.v ] at the very 
latest immediately after the death of the Prophet If 
we may believe the Shl c a stories the original Shfa 
consisted of three men . Salman al-FarisI, AbEt 
Dharr and al-Mikdad b al-Aswad al-Kindl. They 
were the only ones — some stories give a few 
more names — who championed c All’s succession 
on the death of the Prophet and therefore did 
not falter from their faith For the othet companions 
of the Prophet are credited by the majouty of the 
Shl c is with itdda [q v ] for paying homage to Aba 
Bakr But the stories, especially about Salman 
al-FarisI — if he ever really existed (cf Horovitz 
in Islam , xn 178 ,sqq) — are quite legendary. A 
large number of the later Shi c a traditions and 
many prophecies regarding the future of c Alids 
are associated with his name 

The desire that the imamate in Islam should 
be kept for the c Alids [q v ] as the family of the 
house (of the Prophet) ( Ahl al-Bait) has not been 
fulfilled Thebnef reign of c Ali from 35-40(656-661) 
was only a strongly contested paitial caliphate while 
his son Hasan [q v.] can hardly be seriously 
considered to have been caliph The first c Alid 
independent principality was founded in 172 (789) 
in Morocco by the Hasanid Idris I b c Abd Allah 
[q v ] But his territory was entirely Sunni, that 
is to say we have not here a Shi c a state but simply 
an c Alid kingdom. At the present day there still 
exist a few small states with c Alid chiefs, all more 
or less under European Christian powers, of whom 
however the Imam of San c a 5 in Yemen alone is 
Shl c I and indeed a Zaidl (see below) 

As the energies of the bhl c a foices met with too 
much resistance in the political field they devoted 
themselves to the religious. The political ex- 
periences of the Shi c a had been particularly suitable 
to further this development The martyr’s death of 
one c Alid succeeded that of another. Much more 
than the blood of c Al! who w*as murdered by a 
casual Kharidji, it was the blood of Husain [q.v.] 
who perished under the swords of the government 
troops that was the seed of the Shl c a church. The 
passion motive was thus restored to lehgion again 
among the Shl c a; it had been lost to official 

Islam since the turn of fortune which after the 

Hidjra set the Prophet’s career on the path of 
worldly prosperity and excluded all possibility of 
it by a peaceful death, devoid of any tragedy 

that might have borne fruit in this direction. 
The insistence on the idea of a passion has so 
thoroughly penetrated the £hl c a that it has formed 
legends full of difficult historical problems, which 
make even the lives of c Alids, who never at- 

tained any prominence, end in martyrdom, usually 
through poison at the instigation of the caliphs, 
as m the case of Hasan I, gja'far al-SSdifc, c All 
al-Rida, etc. # 

That this feeling of passion, which can remain 
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worldly and among the Zaidls who are closest to 
the Sunnis, has remained very worldly, was trans- 
formed to something completely religious in the 
majority of ShYls, i.e. that to the Shl c Is the death 
of Husain paved the way to Paradise, is a re- 
sult of the fact that anothet religious idea came 
into play, which is, as the history of religions shows, 
often associated with the passion motive, namely 
the idea of the manifestation of the divine in man 
(epiphany). It was not strange to Muhammad, in- 
deed to him for example Jesus was “a word of 
God” (Kor 3 an 111 40) Hut he had not placed the 
inteimediation between God and man in a person 
and certainly not in his own (Kor 3 an, xviii, no, 
xh. 5, xvii. 95) but in a revelation, the Kor*an 
From this point of view the characteristic of the 
Shi c a can be thus defined: — to the First Article 
tt I believe m God the One” — and the Second 
Article “I believe in the revelation of the Korean 
which is uncreated from all eternity” — is added 
a Third Article* — “I believe that the Imam 
especially chosen by God as the bearer of a part 
of the divine being is the leader to salvation” 
But if such an JmSm possesses in the eyes of 
his believers any quality or more frequently a 
substance of divine origin, then when faced with 
his decease, they do not console themselves with 
the thought of his living on in paiadise, which 
he only shaies, although in a highei degree, 
with all believeis, but to them the death of an 
Imam is rendered void by the idea of radfa 
[q v ], belief in “concealment” and parousia 
The Imam becomes Mahdl [q v ] Many indeed 
abandon the earthly pait of the Imam but make 
his divine element pass into the next Imam, 
after the manner of the doctune of transmigi- 
ation. The mutual interaction of the idea of 
passion and epiphany again shows that the ex- 
pectation of parousia ansing from the latter, 
which, as the example of the hidden Mahdl, Mu- 
hammad b al Hanafiya shows, can also arise 
independently of a maityrdom, was increased by 
martyrdom 

The state of our sources does not enable us to 
have a reliable insight into the confluence of the 
various Shl c a motives It must for example remain 
an open question how far the Shfa ideas of 
epiphany and the intercession of the Imgm aie 
the direct continuation of the similar ideas which, 
according to Ibn Ishak, certain singers of primitive 
Islam already associated with the person of Mu- 
hammad 1 e the question arises how far these 
religious ideas of the Shl c a were within Islam 
before the year 11 (632) Under c All, however 
they appeal as important dogmas of religion If 
the tradition thiough c Abd AllSh b. SabS [q v ] 
is still obscure, we find it somewhat clearer in 
the many poets of Shi c a mentality. One Abu 
’ 1 -Aswad al-l)u 3 all [q. v ] who fought by the side 
of c All at Siffln praised lnm with more than 
ordinary infatuation* “When I looked into the 
face of Abu ’ 1 - Husain, I saw the full moon, which 
filled the spectators with reverent wonder The 
Kuraish now* know, wherever they may be, that thou 
art their noblest in merit and religion”. His at- 
titude to c AlI is therefore already religious In 
accordance with traditions referiing to him, there- 
fore already current (see below), he calls him “our 
mawlU and wa$V\ Phrases like “I seek God and 
the future state through my # love to c All” are 
frequently found. Kuthaiyir [q. v.], d. 105 (723), 


expects the ra^fa of Muhammad b. al-Hanaflya; 
Kumait [q. v.], d. 126 (743), sings of the light 
emanating through Adam through Muhammad to 
the holy family. In the c Abb 5 sid period political dis- 
illusionment for the first time exceeds this religious 
devotion. Saiyid al-Himdjarl [q.v.], devotes his poems 
to it. In Di c bil [q. v.], the “panegyrist of the 
holy house” the coarse attacks on the ruling 
family, in which “one sinner inherits the caliphate 
after another” are explained by his belief m the 
unique claim of c All Rid 5 to the imSmate at the 
time. In a poem on the death of Husain, often 
previously celebrated by him, he looks for the 
kcfim [q v ]. “If it were not for what I hope for 
to-day or to-morrow*, my heart would break for 
woe the “passing” of an Imam, who will without 
doubt pass, who will appear in the name of God 
and with all blessings” 

The c Alids at this time as a rule had not the 
leadership m the political field in their own hands. 
They were urged on by their followers, just as 
Husain and Zaid b c Ali had been used for po- 
litical purposes and as Muhammad b. al-Hanaflya 
had been a pawn in the hands of al-Mukht 5 r and 
Muhammad b. Tabataba and Muhammad b. Mu- 
hammad b Zaid in the hands of Abu ’ 1 -Seiaya. 
It was the same in the sphere of religion. Reli- 
gious fanatics gathered round every piomment 
c Alid Of those around c Ali we may mention his 
client Kanbar, who is said to have recognised 
the “tongue of the woid of God” in his master 
That this was consideied mild language is seen 
fiom the legend in w'hich Kanbar himself figures 
as opposing those extravagant Shi c Is who had at- 
tributed ? ubublya (divinity) to c Ali and who are 
therefore condemned to fire by the two. 

Djabir b. c Abd Allah al-Ans&ri attached himself 
to Husain’s son Zam al- c Abidin and his son Mu- 
hammad al-Bakir, the former had paid homage 
to the Piophet in the first battle of c Akaba along 
with the first Medlnese to do so. He opposed 
the young c Alid as the pieserver of the continuity 
of §hi c a belief, and had intercession assured him 
by Muhammad al Baku on the last day With 
Bakir and his successors Dja c far al-Sadik and Musa 
al-Kazim were found theologians like £)jabir b 
Yazld al-Dju c fi, Hisham b Salim al-Djuw'ailikl b 
al-Hakam, a former prisoner of wai and Yunus b. 
c Abd al-Rahm 5 n, a client of c All b Yaktln b. 
Musa. Yunus also belonged to the great circle of 
c Ali Rida. The fundamental principles of their 
theology are of course of the Muslim type. 

Tradition. The Shi c Is are to a much greater 
degree “Sunnis” than the so-called Sunnis. We 
must not place the origin of then hadlih's too 
late, since some are as early as Du 5 all. The 
most celebrated are: c All is Aaron; 4 All is the 
wa\l who is designated by the Prophet and 
Allah He is the Afawla (see also ghadIr al- 
kijumm) The holy family is the ark of Noah ; 
the holy family and the Kur 3 Sn are the two 
treasures of the earth; Muhammad, c All, F&tima, 
Hasan and Husain are the five companions of the 
cloak. Similar principles also underlie their exe- 
gesis of the Kur 5 5 n, which regards a vast number 
of verses (e. g xxxiii. 33; lvn. 26, xi. 76; xxiv. 
35) as evidence for the §fcl c a claims. 

The particular charactei of the §hl c a oflerred 
so much incentive to dogmatic speculation and 
religious fantasy that it never, like the Sunna, 
attained any far-reaching uniformity. Three mam 
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forms may be distinguished within the §hi e a : The 
Zaidls [q. v.] who are nearest akm to the Sunnis, 
limit the manifestation of God in the Imam quite 
rationalistically to mere divine “right guidance” 
and deny the miraculous influx of the divine 
portion of light into a definite c Alid individual 
The martyrdom of the Imams finds expression 
among them mainly m the political field tn con- 
stant endeavours to attain with the swoid of man 
and help of God the goal of c Ahd supremacy They 
have successfully resisted various chiliastic expec- 
tations of the Mahdl that have appeared among 
them. On the other wing, the epiphany becomes 
completely inherent, absolute hulul [q v], the 
mortal m the Imam is entirely swallowed up , in the 
end God himself has no place beside him The 
representati\ es of this school are ardently fought 
by the ZanlTs and Imamls, the representatives 
of the middle school, as people who have brought 
the Slii^ into discredit and have fallen away from 
Islam — they call them Ghulat (sg gh&li, q. v.) 
To the Imamls the Imam remains mortal but 
a divine light-substance is inherent in him by 
partial hulul. The death of the Imam, which 
among the Ghulat e g the Druses, is simply 
the withdrawal of the deified, becomes with them 
the religious force which makes it a joy to die 
Its voluntariness is emphasised with dogmatic in- 
tention In the battle of Kerbela 3 God sent the 
angel of victory to Husain; but he preferred “to 
approach to God”. 

In the course of history each of the three divi- 
sions had perforce to divide into many subdivisions, 
simply on account of the specifically ShYa ideas 
of each. Thus, as a result of the Zaidl agitations, 
small principalities arose in Tabaristan and Dailam 
from 250 (864) and m Yemen from 288 (901) 
which from the distance between them could not 
form a unity nor even possess uniformity The 
Zaidls of the c Irak, who never attained indepen- 
dence in a kingdom of their own, but were often 
able to make up foi this by exerting considerable 
influence in the Caliph’s empire, had to adapt 
themselves to conditions there by a greater use 
of the laktya [q v .] or the kitman The school 
of the Ghulat, who went furthest beyond Muham- 
mad’s inheritance and gave the greatest play to 
individual initiative, found very varied expression 
m the Karmatian groups, the Ism 3 c ills and the 
Druses and ultimately in the Nusairls and c AlI 
Ilahl [q v ]. These groups also to a great degree cut 
themselves away from the members of the holy fa- 
mily. This is already seen m the Kaisanlya [q v.] 
whose Imam, Muhammad b. al-Hanaflya, is not 
a descendant of the Prophet; this is also expressed 
in a tradition. “Salman al-Faris! belongs to the 
family of the house”. It led for example in the 
ix*h (xv*h) century among the Hurufl [q. v.] to 
the exclusion of the c Alid Imams in favour of the 
deity incarnate in Fadl Allah al-Astarabadi But 
the very principle of the ImSmlya had the seeds 
of dissension within it. For the contact between 
God and man is not at a point of intersection 
but in a continuous line, not in a single individual 
but m an uninterrupted series of Imams, among 
whom the divinely inspired father appoints the 
son on each occasion or — according to others — 
the divine element is transmitted directly to the 
eldest son, whose mother also comes from the holy 
family. But religious adherence to an ImSm might 
become so fervent that one could not abandon 


him even after his death; or the successbr might 
be a person of very doubtful character; or he 
might be quite defective. Thus arose the subordi- 
nate groups of the Waktfiya and Kiyftya or 
Kafiya The former “hesitate” regarding the death 
of the ImSm, therefoie “stand” by him and see 
in him the Mahdl, the latter regard the death of 
the ImSm as “destined” and therefore continue 
the line There are a whole series of such WaVi- 
flya, like the £)ja c farlya with J^jaTar al-S&dik, 
the Musawlya, the Ridawlya etc.; in thenai- 
rower sense the term applies only to the Dja c farlva. 
For the leasons mentioned, however, the line could 
not be continued endlessly even among the KittYlya. 
It is very doubtful whethei the eleventh Imam 
Hasan al-Khahs left a child at all at his death in 
260 (873), but the belief has pievailed among the 
Imamls in the existence, the mysterious disappearance 
and the Mahdl character of a son Muhammad Hudj- 
djat Allah. '1 hus the Imamls become “Twelveis”, 
l£htia c A{hariya [q. v ], although it was for a 
period still disputed whether there was not a 
thirteenth Imam. 

If we thus see among the Shi c a denominations, 
simply in so far as they are Sljft, a range which 
corresponds to that in the Christian church histoiy 
which sepai ates theTheopaschites fiom theSocmians, 
we must remember we are only considering one 
of the principles that have gone to foim it. For 
the Shl c a belongs to Islam and is therefore faced 
with all the problems that agitate Islam generally. 
But Islam does not look at the world from the 
point of view of religion only, but has its cultural, 
economic, and soctal and through the question of 
the khalifa its political problems also The results 
for the ShYa can only be briefly indicated here. 
In dogmatics we find besides the Mu c tazills, 
[q v ] predestinarians like the Zaidl Sulaiman b 
Djarir and anthropomorphists like the already 
mentioned Imam! Hisham b Salim al-Djuwailikl ; 
and how much the dispute common to all Islam 
regai ding the nature of the Korean was also a 
disintegrating danger for the SfiYa is shown by 
the tradition attnbuted to DjaTai al-Sadik, said to 
have been uttered to the above mentioned Yunus b 
c Abd nl-Rahman, a saying which suggests a pio- 
visional formula. “The Kor 3 5 n is neither creator 
nor created, it is the word of a creator”. In relation 
to philosophy both attraction and repulsion 
were considerably stronger than among the Sunnis. 
For on the one hand their richer theological spe- 
culation required to a greater extent the categories 
of philosophy and its dialectic for dogmatic stabi- 
lisation, on the other hand the gljl'a was here 
particularly sensitive, indeed vulnerable, like every 
religious community, which sets out from pure 
metaphysical postulates, as it does with the belief 
m the ImSmate. Apart from epistemological an- 
tagonistic principles which philosophy, called in 
to its aid, introduced into the SljYa, the latter had 
also to settle well known disputed points within 
Islam on the fundamentals, the (/{til at*Din and 
the Us/ul al-Fikh , for example on the binding 
force of a single tradition or on kiyhs [q. v.]. In 
the same way there were in §hl c a law disputed 
points from the ZShirls to the Hanafis. In worship 
there was in all groups a strong impulse to satisfy 
the tendency towards adoration by the reverencing 
of Imams and places of pilgrimage at the graves ot 
their martyrs, whiclf was in conflict with the con- 
servative tendency still to remain Muslims. 
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The dividing line between the Sh^a and domestic 
politics i.e. nationalism is very intricate and much 
broken, h is not simply that the conquered 
people like the Persians from the first had sided 
with the Shl c a opposition. The oldest of the prin- 
cipal leaders were genuine Arabs, of the south, 
it is true. Among those around Rujs for example, 
YQnus and Higham al-Djuwailik! were clients, but 
Di c bil a race-proud South Arabian and an opponent 
of the Northern Arabs, Two hundred years later 
we still find Muftd (see below) priding himself 
on his South Arabian descent “from YaktSn, the 
first man to speak Arabic”. Social disputes were 
brought into the Shl^a as early as al-MukhtSr when 
he mobilised his clients and slaves Among some 
QhulSt, like the Karmatians, socialistic demands 
increased to communism, which however heie m 
view of the authoritative attachment to an im 5 m 
or his representative was only a mask for a 
despotic oligarchy. 

A more obvious aristocracy was formed by the 
circles of higher administrative officials at the c Ab- 
basid court, who, for the most part Iranians, were 
bound together by ardent devotion to the ImSmate, 
among these, for example were the family of the 
Nawba kh t. As regards women also the Shi c a 
had to deal with all aspects of the problem. Some 
of the Karmapans are accused — at least — of 
having community of women ; the Imamls allow 
temporary marriages (see mut c a); the Zaidis con- 
fine themselves to polygamy as defined by the 
Sunna: the c AlI IlShl decided on monogamy. 

As the numbers of possibilities in the fields of 
dogma, epistemology, law, worship, politics and 
social sciences are not additional to but multipliers 
of the figures of possibilities m the question of 
the Im 5 ms, the result is that, although we do not 
have in practice all the possible combinations, we 
have a number of Shl c a subdivisions, which far 
* exceeds the well known 72 sects At the same 
time this possibility of variation explains the many 
discrepancies m the usual Muslim books on the 
various sects, as the latter, as can easily be under- 
stood, divide one and the same community into 
several groups according to the special feature 
they emphasise? 

In view of the elemental force with which the 
Sh! c a creed, in itself full of problems, made its 
appearance in the world of Islam which was al- 
ready full of its own problems, we can understand 
that the personalities who are considered heads 
of schools in the present Sht'a communities were 
less creators than cncumscribers, but we can also 
see that the consensus each time became limited 
to a smaller circle. In the language of the Shfa, 
the iiimTf affects only the individual ecclesiola, 
which alone will be blessed. In dogmatics this 
limitation has never attained very gieat success: 
Zaidis, as well Im 9 mls, finally joined the Mu c tazila. 
This is not mere accident, as the example of the 
Kur 5 9n already shows : of the above mentioned 
articles of belief, the third was bound to duve out 
the second. The homousia of an uncreated Kur 5 5 n 
had in the long run no place beside an im 5 m 
as a guarantor of the true faith. It is also logical 
that the Imamlya for the purpose of its classifica- 
tion among the beliefs of the imSmate undertook 
an allegorical explanation and that on the extreme 
wings the QhulSt fought it , m made interpolations 
or even rejected parts and became themselves 
Bajinls (cf. BXfiNlYA). The Mu'tazilk was not 
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simply the first step; but through these borrowings 
from philosophy, primarily only seeking the formal, 
it penetrated into the space left vacant by the 
supernatural belief in revelation ; theology thus 
became theosophy and gnosis. 

The origin of the §hl c a motives is not explained 
if we again emphasise the fact in itself illuminating 
after what has been said above that Gnostic Neo- 
Platonic, Mamchaean and old Iranian ideas have 
intermingled. But in the present state of our know- 
ledge, we cannot go far beyond this statement, as 
the literary modes of approach have not yet been 
indicated. With the echoes of Christianity also, 
one must for the time be content with the general 
remark that IslJm spread over countries formerly 
Christian and made many converts whose forefathers 
had been Christians. Still more general but not 
less impoitant is the observation that motives so 
fertile from the religious point of view like passion 
and divine epiphany need not be lost at the 
foundation of a new religion like Islim. 

The later period 

The consolidation of the separate groups begins 
m the second half of the third (ix*h) century. 
Signs of this process were earliest noticeable among 
the Zaidis. Al-Kasim b Ibrahim b. Tabataba al- 
RassI (d 246 = 860) selected the dogmatic and 
legal foundations for an ecclesiastical state, which 
his grandson Yahya b. al-Husain carried into effect 
in Yemen in 288 (901). His teaching also found 
recognition in the territory of the older ZaidI state 
which had been founded in 250 (864) on the 
Caspian Sea. In 297 (909) the kingdom of Ism£ c ill 
Fatimids arose in Africa and at the same time bodies 
of Karmatians held small tracts m N. K. and S. 
Arabia. Here we may refer the reader to the special 
ai tides for the lateral branches but we shall con- 
sider the main branch somewhat more fully, the 
Imamis or “Twelvers”. It is of them one usually 
thinks when using the term ShYls generally They 
form also numerically by far the majority of Shi c is, 
with their 4 — 5 million Persian followers and in 
addition to sporadic groups also considerable bodies 
in India and in the c Ir 5 k. Their literature, which 
is still the most easily accessible of all Shfa, also 
forms the best approach to Shi c i problems, on ac- 
count of intermediate position of the ImSmlya. 

Even the old c Alids like Dja'tfar al-Sadi^:, c All 
al-Rnja had not themselves been the real leaders. 
Envoys and plenipotentiaries ( safir and wakll , 
plur. sufara? and wukala?) acted on their behalf — 
or alleged behalf. The office of wakil became still 
more important when the Im&m had disappeared. 
He claimed to be the only one who knew the 
concealed Imam. Four men have succeeded since 
260 (873) in establishing this claim for themselves. 
When the fourth, ‘All b. Muhammad al-Samarrf 
died in 334 (939) the so-called “Little Ghatba ” 
was at an end and has been succeeded to the 
present day by the “Great GAai6a'\ in which for 
example the Friday service dependent on the 
cooperation of the Im 5 m is in abeyance. A clerical 
aristocracy took over the leadership, many repre- 
sentatives of which claimed to base their teachings 
on miraculous meetings with the hidden “Lord ot 
the Age”. It is true that the modern Persian 
theologian can still be a Mudjtahid (q.v. and below) ; 
but in all essentials he still remains like the Sunni, 
bound by what that aristocracy has made canonical. 
The literary deposit of the process of forming a 
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canon, in the usual Muslim way, produced a large 
number of books on the criticism of the authorities 
and theological authors. They formed a kind of 
clerical censorship, long before the §afawids in- 
stituted a Shaikh al-Islam for the state church. 

Political aspirations were opened up to the Shi c ls 
by the rise of the tolerant SamSnids, — not 
themselves Shl c Is however — especially after the 
conquest of Khorasan by Isma'il m 290 (903) and 
by the rise of Shl'i Hamdamds of MOsil from 
317 (929). When the BUyid Ahmad Mu'izz al- 
Dawla entered Baghdad in 334 (945), a great 
period began for the Shfis who had for long been 
in the capital, occupying, for example, the whole 
Karkh quarter. To this external consolidation 
corresponded an inner one. The canonical collec- 
tions of traditions arose, the so-called “Four Books”: 
I. al-Kdfi (pr. Teherfin, 1312 — *318) of Kullnl, 
d. 328 or 329 (929), of over 16,000 hadllhs on 
the Usui and Furi? chapters, 5072 are considered 
“sound” by later authorities, 140 “good” and 1118 
as “established”, 302 as “strong” and 9488 as 
“weak”, a popular commentary is a IS ha f l ot 
Khalil b. Ghfizi al-KazwInl begun at Mecca in 
1057 (1647) and also published by him in Persian 
with the title al-Sdft Smallei in extent than al- 
Kafi is 2. Man la yahduruhu 'l-Iahih (pr. Teherfin 
1324) by Ibn Bfibuya the younger (d 381 = 991) 
Of about 6,000 hadiihs some 4,000 have a com- 
plete isnad ; m recent times a commentary was 
written on the collection by Muhammad Tfikl al- 
Madjlisi, father of the author of the Bthdr al- 
Anwar (see below) in two editions, Arabic (. Rawdat 
al-Muttakiri) and Persian ( Law a ml -1 Sahib Ktrdn\ 
while the commentary Man la yahduruhu 'l-Nabih 
of c Abd Allah b. Salih al-Samahldji (d 1135 = 1722) 
was never finished \ 3. al-Istib(dr fima 5 fchtuhfa 
mm al-Akkbar (Lucknow, n d ) and the more 
comprehensive 4) Tahdhib al-Ahkdm (Teheran 1314) 
are both by the celebrated author of the Shl c I 
Fthrtsl (see Bibl ) Abu Dja'far Muhammad b. al- 
Hasan al-TusI and were originally intended as 
commentaries on the Muknt'a ft ' l-Fikh of Mufid 
(d. 413 = 1022). In both the attempt is made to 
sort out the huge mass of material that has been 
handed down, of course not m a critical fashion 
but according to the degree of agieement with the 
doctrines that have come to prevail. This Tahdhib 
is not to be confused with the lawbook Tahdhib 
alShfa of Muhammad b Ahmad b. al-Djunaid 
al-Iskafi (d. 381 = 990) which has fallen into 
neglect because he goes too far in the application 
of kiyas . Only very rarely do we find the larger 
collection of lbn Babuya, Madinat al-Ilm re- 
cognised as the “Fifth Book”. 

Among the §hi c i-Imfimi leaders of the fourth and 
fifth centuries may be mentioned Kullnl Muham- 
mad b. Ya%Sb al-R 5 zI. He is celebrated as the 
“renovator” at the beginning of the fourth century 
just as year 100 was made sacred by the fifth Imfim 
Muhammad Bfifcir, 200 by the eighth Imfim c All al- 
Ridfi and later 400 by the Shaikh Murtadfi, while 
for 500 there is no one of equal importance to 
place alongside of al-Ghazfill who is also esteemed 
by many Sh^Is. A maternal uncle of Kullnl, 'Allan, 
had been one of the leading Sbl'ls of Raiy-Teherfin. 
He himself worked m Baghdad where his grave 
enjoyed the reverence paid to that of an Imfim. 
Ibn Babtlya Muhammad b. 'All, called al-ShaiJch 
al-§aduk, claimed to have been born to his father 
on the mte. cession of the hidden twelfth ImSm. 


He was Shaikh of the Shl c Is m Kumm, which al- 
ready was strongly c Alid in sentiment in the second 
century but down to late in the fourth century 
was still exceptional in Persia which was mainly 
Sunni. Of his works the Risala fi 'IShartf? to 
his son was used by the latter in his Man la 
yahduruhu * l-Fakth . In Baghdad the son became 
associated with the Bayid Rukn al-Dawla, who 
was able to make good use of his teaching of the 
lmfimate for political purposes. Among the many 
pupils of the younger Ibn Babuya was the father 
of NadjSshl (see Btbl.). Raiy is mentioned as the 
place of hts death, but the tomb now honoured 
in Teheran was only discovered m 1238 (1821) 
by the members of the court of Fath 'All Shah 
after an alleged miracle. There was a necessity 
for graves of saints m Persia proper, besides 
those in Mesjahed Tus and Kumm especially as 
Nadjaf, Kerbelfi, and the great §hl c f cemeteries of 
al-Kazimen of Baghdad lay in foreign lands under 
Turkish rule 'lhe tomb of the fathei in Kumm 
beside the tomb of the saint Fatima the second 
sister of the eighth Imam al-Rida, was, we know, 
very much visited even in ancient times. Of the 
some 300 writings of the son a considerable num- 
ber has been printed, e g the Ihsal on good 
and bad qualities (Teheran 1302), the 4 dial al - 
Shard Y and the book on the concealment of the 
Mahdl Kama l al-Din wa-Tamdm al-Nfma (ibid. 
1301) (on the latter cf. E. Moller, Beitrage zur 
MahdtUht e des Is lams , Heidelberg 1901). His 
Mad; ahs aie very popular, notably his c Uyun 
Akhbar al-Ruld (Berlin MS 9663 etc). While 
these already contain beside theological, legendary, 
edifying and polemical matter, many questions ot 
law, a special compiehensive hkh al-Ridd (2 vols., 
Tabriz 1274) was first compiled by Mufid Mu- 
hammad b Muhammad al-Nu c man b c Abd al-Salam 
al- c UkbarI al- c ArabI. His conscious pride in his 
Arab descent did not prevent his close association 
with the Buy id c Adud al-Dawla. His funeial service 
was conducted by the Sharif Mur tad a c Alam al- 
Huda Abu ’l-Kasim c Ali b. al-Husain. In him the 
Shfa in Baghdad reached its zenith A direct des- 
cendant of the seventh Imam Musa al-Kazim, he was, 
as official naklb, the recognised representative of 
the c Alids and also held the offices of chief secretary 
and leader of the pilgum-caravan. His authority 
gave his lectures and his participation in the business 
of the court gieat theological and political importance. 
He conducted a vigorous correspondence with the 
faithful m MSsil, Dailam, DjUrdjfin, and as far 
away as Syita in Halab and Tripolis, the latter 
of which w as wholly Shl c I according to the testimony 
of the contemporary Nasir-i Khosraw ( Safar-Aame , 
ed. Schefer, 12 ult.). The discourses held at the 
halting-places with his pupils on a journey to 
Mecca, GJitirar al-Fat did wa-Durar al-Kaldid 
were printed at 'J’ e ^ eran i° I 3 I2 i the Inti (dr 
dedicated to the vizier 'Amid al-Din, ibid. 1315; 
the Amali also at Cairo in 1325. On the funda- 
mental question of the 5hl c a he published his 
attack on the three first caliphs in al-£hdfi (Teherfin 
1301) Al-NadjB&hl had died before Murtacjfi and 
was laid to rest in the burial-place of his ancestors 
in al-Kfizimen For another 28 years the pupil of 
Murtadfi and of Mufid, al-XffsI AbQ Eja'far 
Muhammad b Hasan, called the “Shaikh” or the 
“Shaikh of the (Shl'a) people (Shaikh al-Ja^ifa)”, 
worked in Baghdad alongside of Murtadfi, who 
lived to be over 80. When the SaldjUk Toghrtt 
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Beg entered Baghdad (447 = 1055), the position 
of the Shi c a became more difficult. This and the 
desire of being buried in the holy Meghhed c Al! 
induced Tflsl to move to Nadjaf, where he died 
between 458 and 460 (1065 — 1068). 

The enormous Sht c l literature of the fourth and 
fifth centuries, of which only a few authors and 
books can be mentioned here, seems at the first 
glance to be very one-sided The same traditional 
themes crop up again and again : the imSmate , the 
estimation from the theological and legal point of 
view of the earliest caliphs and of the opponents 
in the battles of the “camel” and of Siffln ; the 
gliatba and all that is connected with the conceal- 
ed Imfim; then along with Fifch in general, special 
Imam! subjects like the mu fa marriage or the 
mufatan , i e. the mu fa marriage and the tamattu c 
on the pilgrimage, besides complete exegesis of 
the Koi^Sn, special interpretations of favourite 
Shi c a passages like Sura xln, 22 and xxxm, 33 
and notably the “light-verse” xxiv., 34* finally 
continuously recurring polemics against opponents 
within the Shl c a. But a development cannot be 
denied, as a reference to the main problem may 
show Ibn Babuya the younger had still granted 
the possibility in Prophets and Imams of sahw 
(“neglect”) in secondary matters and even described 
the opposite view as the first step to ghuliiw 
(heretical exaggeration). Against him for example 
Mufld had urged in a special pamphlet their ab- 
solute infallibility ( c ipna), although latei the position 
is still often discussed But that on the other hand 
the gates were not at once closed against extremes 
is shown by the estimation in which the principal 
book of the Isma c ilis, the Da'ifitn al- Islam long 
continued to be held The author, Nu c man b Mu- 
hammad b Mansur Ibn Haiyan (d. 363 = 974), 
the “Abu Hanlfa of the Shl c a” mentions no later 
authonties than the sixth Imam Dja c far al-Sadik. 
That there were none later might be judged from 
an alleged taklya of this Fatimid Kadi of Cairo 
as the special Imam of the Seveners was also left 
out. But Ibn Shahrashub al-Mazandaram (d. 588 = 
II92) (see Bibl.) says simply “he is not an Imami” 
and he is followed by later writers like Tafilsfii 
(see Btbl.). 

In the centuries following arose for example the 
great commentary on the Kor 5 5 n (printed in Teheran) 
by AbU c All al-Fadl ai-Tabars! died between 
548 and 552 (1153 — 1158), Mafamcf al-Bayan 
and Efaamf al- Dj awamf which is still in use 
along with the quite concise Tafslr of al-Kummi 
c AlI b. Ibrahim b. Hashira (TeherSn 1301), which 
dates from the time of Kulinf and gives the special 
Sh^a features in moderate compass. Al-Fadl, who 
belonged to a family with literary traditions was 
m TBs the centre of a learned §hl c a circle which 
included foi example Ibn §hahr 5 sbub and AbU 
Fadl gfiadfiSn b. pjibrll, author of one of the 
many Sht c i AT. al’Facftfil wa 'l-Manaktb (Tabriz 
1304). By moving to SabzawSr al-Fadl contributed 
to the spread and consolidation of the Shl c a in 
Persia; but he is buried in the sanctuary of RidR 
in XSs. A leading personality in the next century was 
Cja c far b. al-Hasan b. Ya c fcUb b. Sa c Id a 1 - Hi 111 , 
called al-MuhafcV*fc (d. 676= 1277). His influence 
in Baghdad extended to the immediate entourage 
of the last AbbSsid al-Musta c sim. His circle included 
several members of the Saiyid family of the BanU 
TS 3 Us, also distinguished for *ts literary activity. 
To this family also belonged the then nafib Abu 


’l-KSsim e AlI b MUsS al-j 5 7 UsI, the author 
of the still very popular little books of prayers, 
passion, guides for pilgrims and amulets, like the 
al-Mufa tana min al-Du^tf (Bombay 13 17) and al - 
Ikbal (Teheran 1314). To Dja c far al-Hilli also the 
modern Shi c a owes one of its most popular hand- 
books, the Sharcff al - 1 slant which has been con- 
tinuously commented on m Persian and Arabic 
(Calcutta 1839, Teheran 1274, part 1, ed. and 
transl. by Kasembeg, St. Petersburg 1862). While 
I)ja c far al-Hilli secured permanent importance for 
his work on Furu\ his countryman Hasan b. 
YUsuf Ibn al-Mutahhar al-Hilll, called al* 
c A llama for short, is regarded as the great authority 
on U{ul. His father before him had been repre- 
sented as such in the presence of £)ja c far to the 
philosopher, mathematician, astronomer and ardent 
Shl c I NSsir al-Dln al-Tus! (d. 672=1273) when 
this confidant of HUlSgU went to Hilla near Babel, 
which had long been strongly Shi c i ; N 5 sir al-Dln 
himself, the “Kh w 5 dja”, is not exactly renowned 
for his theological writings although these are still 
studied among the Shi c Is m spite of the fact that 
they are not easy to understand; but he is one 
of the most dazzling figures in Shl c a politics. He 
assisted in winning the Assassin strongholds of 
Alamut and Maimundfz fqr the Mongol &h§n, 
entered Baghdad with the latter’s army and in- 
duced this pagan to execute the last caliph. He 
thus still has in the eyes of the §hl c a the merit 
of having destroyed two of its worst enemies, the 
ghulat and the “wicked” c Abb 5 sids, the betiayers 
of the holy family. His constructive work for the 
Shi c a was taken over by Ibn al-Mutahhar, who 
was brought by him into contact with the family 
of the Khan and later attached himself to Kh&n 
Uldjaitu as leader of the Shi c is He disputed before 
the latter with the Ash c arls, “sophists”, and wrote 
pamphlets against them and against the Sunni 
law-schools, and converted to the ImSmiya the 
Khan himself who had been baptised when a 
prince, later became a Hanball, then a Shafi c l. 
Some twenty of the works of Ibn Mutahhar are 
still in use, for example the Nakfa al-Mustarfai- 
din on theological principles (Bombay 1303) with 
the commentary of al-Mikdad b. c Abd Allah al- 
Suyurl, who was trained in philosophy; the Kashf 
al-Fawlfid (Teheran 1305) is a commentary on 
the Kawofid aNAkcftd of NSsir al-Dln al-THsI 
who was his teacher. For the fuller understanding 
of the middle school of Slii c a his two volumes 
Mukktalif al-^Afa (Teheran 1324) are most im- 
portant. 

Ibn al-Mutahhar w’as neither the first nor the 
last to thrust the fundamental doctrines into the 
foreground. They generally play a more essential 
part among the §hf c is than among the Sunnis for 
the gate of ifatthad is not closed to the former. 
The learned fajelh in Persia claims the title of 
a mttfalahid who gives his fetwfis and bases his 
teaching on the material basis of the Ku^fin and 
Sunna through the formal factors of analogy, the 
search for connections and approval, and by re- 
cognition of the above mentioned consensus of 
the spiritual aristocracy. There is thus at all times 
a kind of invigorating unrest in the ImSmI theo- 
logy and jurisprudence, the matter of which other- 
wise has a tendency to rigidity. Ibn al-Mutahhar 
had given his doctrines formulation in the disputes 
which he waged, especially against a daughter’s 
son of the old Shaikh al-JUsI, Muhammad b. 
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Ahmad Ibn Idris al-Hilll a 1 - c I dj 1 1, who ap- 
peared to him to destroy the idjtih&d arbitrarily. 
In the xi th (xvnth) century a reaction came from 
the opposite side through the Mulls Muhammad 
Amin al-Astar 5 b 5 dl (d. 1033=1623), whose 
views are still much disputed. As he only allows 
the Shrr Sunna as a source of law beside the 
Kur’fin, although he also worked on commentaries 
to the “Four Books”, he and his followers are 
called Akhbarl in opposition to the Usui I who 
favour the If&tihdd, In his polemics which he 
conducted from Mecca he w*as very severe. He 
refuses to rate the u&tnaf- higher than the con- 
sensus of the Jews, Christians or philosophers. 
His activities however enlivened the discussion 
on &tyds, tstihsdn , t$tt$hab and on the legal force 
of a unique tradition in the same way as the 
attacks of lbn Hanbal or DS'ud al-Zahirl had 
done among the Sunnis The matter of the dis- 
puted principles among the £hl c is is of course 
put in the foreground in keeping with the system; 
as is the recognition which he demands of the 
authority of the dead, taklid al-maiyit , the sub- 
jection to the principles of the holy ImSms laid 
down in the Sunna. 

The conception of the passion has always re- 
mained alive in the §hi c a Out of the multitude ot 
Shi c I learned men special honour is therefore given 
to the one who combines the fame of an author with 
the glory of martyr. Four martyrs are particularly 
famous. The first shahid is Muhammad b. MakkI 
al- c Amil! al-£)jazlnl, the author of the Fikh book 
al-Lumd c al-Ditnaikkiya. Betrayed by seceders, he 
was imprisoned in Damascus and executed with 
the sword on the fatwa of the Shafi c l and notably 
also of the Malikl kadi, impaled and burned, 
according to most authorities in 786 (1384) The 
second shahid is Zain al-Din b c All b. Ahmad 
b. TakI al- c Amili al-Sh 5 mI. After fruitful activity 
m Damascus, Baalbek and Haleb and after much 
travelling, he was put to death about 966 (1557) 
in Constantinople or on the way there for delivering 
a §hfl legal opinion. In addition to several legal 
eschatological and edifying writings his Comment- 
ary on the Luma c (2 vols ) has been printed (Tabriz 
1287). The third shahid is usually held to be 
Saiyid Mir Allah also (Nur al-Din) b. §harif al- 
Din al-Mar c ashl al-§hu§htari. His well known bio- 
graphies, the Persian Magjahs al-Mt? minin (Teheran 
1268 etc.), have been used by Eth6 and Horn for 
the Gf undnss der irantschen Phtlologie (vol. li. 
214, 252). His Ihkak al-Hakk (Teheran 1273) was 
destined to be fatal for him, on account of its 
polemics or more accurately apologetics directed 
against Sunni writings like al-$awa?ik al-Muhrtka 
c a/a Ahl al-Rafd wa * l-Zandaka (Cairo 1307, 
1308) of the Sbafi'l Ibn Hadjar al-Haitaml. The 
fanatical Emperor Jahangir had him whipped to 
death in 1019 (1610) (cf. also Horovitz in Jsl. 
iii. 63); his co-religionists used quite recently to 
visit his tomb m AkbarabSd (Agra). The honour 
of being the fourth shahid is given to Muham- 
mad Mahdi b. HidSyat Allah al-Isfahanl but he is 
surpassed in importance by his pupil Saiyid 
Dildar c All b. Mu c In al-NSsirabadl, d. 1325 
(1819), who expounded his theology in c fmad al - 
Isldm (printed m India in 1319)* tn more recent 
times Mulla Muhammad Takl al-KazwInl, 
attained martyrdom, an opponent of Shaikh Ahmad 
al-AhsgT (see below) and of the Babls, from among 
whom came his murderer in 1263 (1847). 




The first two shahids were Syrians, the third 
lived in India. But Persia had become the centre 
of the Sh^a under the §afawids from 907 (1502). 
The temporary peisecutions under the Afghans 
from 1135 — 1142 (1722 — 1729) and under Nadir 
(1148 — 1160=1736 — 1747) made no difference 
to this. A man whose family had the same native 
place and the same Sufi tendencies as the an- 
cestor of the new ruling house, Husain b. c Abd 

al-Hakk al-Ardablll al-Ilahi (the theologian) 
immediately adopted Persian culture as such and 
wrote his tractates and commentaries in Persian. In 
the still mainly Sunni country he was often forced 
to lead the life of a muhd&tr (wanderer) between 
Tabriz, Shiraz, Herat etc. The necessary vitality 
was imported into the Persian Shl c 5 from outside 
which is also important for the problem: Persia 
and the Shl c a Those concerned were mainly Shi c ls 
from the Southern Syrian mountains of c Amii 
(MukaddasI, p. 161, Ja , 162, 3 ; 184, 8 always 
writes. c Amila). The last Serbedar c Ali Mu'aiyid 
of Sabzawar is said to have offered an asylum to 
an c Amill, the First Shahid. These rustic scholars 
came into the Safawid kingdom in increasing 
numbers. They settled there and receiving conti- 
nual accessions to their numbers retained the tra- 
ditions of their home. Further Shl^s came from 
Bahrain This is why we find so frequently in the 
nisbas of Persian Shi c is, c Amill or BahrSnl, or 
names showing the origin more definitely like 
KarakI in the one and Ahsa'l in the other. We 
can mention very few names for this later period 
here. Muhammad b. Hasan Ibn al-Hurr al- 
c AmilI al-Ma§hgharI had a great success with 
his first book al-JQjawahir al-Saniya (Teheran 
1302) because in it he collected, for the first time 
it is said, the Sh^I “hadith kudsl” (utterances of 
God not m the Korean) But later the extravagance, 
volume and speed of his literary output, brought 
upon him sharp criticism even from theologians 
used to wholesale production, his 6 volume TafsU 
Wascftl al-Shfa ild Mastfil al-Sharfa (TeherSn 
1288) with a special index man Id yahduruhu 
’ l- Imam is still however of value on account of 
the great mass of tradition he has worked into 
it and the fact that he gives the authors. Ibn al- 
Huir only migrated at the age of 40; after long 
pilgrimages he settled in Tus and Isfahan. Among 
natives the leading family in its day was the 
Madjlisl. Their most notable representative Mu- 
hammad Bfikir b. Muhammad Takl, d. mo 
or mi (1698 — 1700), was appointed Shaikh al- 
IslSm by Shah SulaimSn I. He aimed at reaching 
the people and wrote about half his works in 
Persian; he also translated edifying writings in 
Arabic by Abu ’ 1 -K 5 sim al-TtPHsI. His own 
largest work is called Bihdr al-Anwdr , a great 
encyclopaedia of law and theology in 25 volumes, 
which has been printed in Tabriz and TeherSn. 
Several were translated into Persian, for example 
the thirteenth on the Mahdi, by order of Shah 
Nasir al-Dfn. 

The attitude to those §nf!s, who do not require 
an imSm as mediator, and to whom the spiritual 
union with God attainable by every believing lover 
is something at the opposite pole from the inherence 
of the “divine part” in the chosen im 5 m, is natu- 
rally a hostile one, and also the reverencing of 
saints in the two schools is of course very diffe- 
rent in origin and a*im. The most notable encounter 
between the two was the active part taken by the 
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ImSmI AbH Sahl al-Nawbakhtl (d. 311=923) in 
the destruction of Hall&dj, who indeed had severely 
injured the §hl c fs by his claim to be the wakll of 
the hidden lord of the ageVsee the article hallXcj 
and L. Massignon, al-Haflaj , martyr mystique de 
V Islam , Paris 1922, i. 138 f^.).(The attitude to 
the philosophers is at least one of suspicion, since, 
as the case of the Ghulftt warned the ImSmls, 
scholasticism might undermine them. But there are 
many offshoots, mystics and philosophers who 
profess to be conscientious Shi c Is and are not to 
be disposed of simply by the usual polemics. All 
the centuries therefore show examples of a funda- 
mental revulsion together with those of mutual at- 
traction. )Khwg^ja Nasir al-Dln himself the author 
of the mildly Snft work Anfdf al-A$hraf (Teheran 
1320) is in spite of the verdict of Ibn BabUya, 
Mufid, Shaikh TOsI and Ibn al-Mutahhar, an admirer 
of HallSdj; Radjab b. Muhammad al-Hafiz al-BursI 
is, it is true, censured as the a renewer of Sufism” 
since he built up his system on “deceitful fanciful 
interpretations” and ultra-Shi c I “exaggerations”, 
but his books like Masjpcirtk al- Anwar written 
about 800 (1397) were used even by such an 
enemy of the Sufts as Madjhsl, although with 
caution, for the Bihar ; and the fair-minded concede 
to Mulls Sadr a i. e. Muhammad b IbrShTm 
al-ShlrazI, d. between 1040 and 1050(1630 — 1641), 
that in the “Explanation of the 'I hrone- Verse” 
(Sura 11 256) he has kept himself fiee from Sufi 
fancies, his commentary on the U$ul al-Kafi of 
Kullnl, the Mafatih al-Ghaib (Teheran, n d ) is 
also used and his version of the fourfold ascent 
to God in al-Atfar al-arba Q a or al-Hikma al - 
muta'ahya (Teheran 1282) is tolerated, but it is 
always objected to him that his commentary on 
the Hikmat al-Ishrak of the mystic SuhrawardI 
has too much of the language and sentiments of 
the mystics. His pupil Muhammad b. Murtada 
al-Kashshi, called Mutysin-i Fa id, author of the 
Shi c I commentary on the Kur 3 5 n al-Safl (TeherSn 
1276) vigorously defended himself against similar 
reproaches in Insaf fi BayUn Tarlk allllm It - 
Asrar al-Dln (m the collected Rasifil, Teheran 
1301) and as a matter of fact he is cited by his 
pupil Saiyid # N 1' m a t Allah al-CjazS^irl 
against the Sufts. (There is a better foundation for 
the orthodoxy of the two teachers of Mulla SadrS, 
the two friends at the court of c AbbSs I, Mu- 
hammad b. Husain BahS’l al-Dln or BahS 5 ! al- 
c ArailI (d. 1030=1621) and Muhammad Bakir 
al-AstarStb 5 dt (d. 1041 = 1631) calied Mir Da- 
rn 5 d, as son of the “son-in-law” of c AlI b Abd 
al- c AU al-Karakl, i. e. also an c Amili and one of 
the many commentators on the SharcfF al' Islam, 
In spite of his many sided interests, Baha’i, who 
was also Shaikh al-IslSm, as a true Sh^I revived 
a very old Shfr feature, the ritual interdiction 
of meat killed by the “people of a book” in 
the RisZla fi Tahrim dhabaFth ahl al-Kitab. His 
Dj amF-i c Abbasi (Tabriz 1309, Bombay 1 319) con- 
tains decisions in the vernacular on all heads of 
the law relating to worship. Mir D 5 m 5 d although 
he also reverenced Hall&dj showed himself a good 
Shfl in his al-RawasMk al-samawiya fi Shark 
al-Ahadith al-ImUmlya (pr. 13 1 1), and in alJfa- 
basUt (Teheran 1314) he reconciled his philo- 
sophy with orthodoxy, acknowledging that God 
had existed from all times and is eternal and that 
the world is transitory. Philosophical discussions 
were further enlivened by the fact that they were 


interwoven with specifically theological problems. 
There were therefore both UsUlIs and Akhb&ris 
among the scholastic MutakallimUn. The conflict 
occasionally became so fierce, as recently as last 
century, that, for example in Kerbela’, books were 
only handled m a wrapper of cloth lest a member 
of another school might have used them. One of 
the chief leaders in the feud was Shaikh Ahmad 
b. Zain al-Dln al-AhsS 5 !, a BahranI as his name 
shows. A theologian, poet, astronomer, and ma- 
thematician he fought against Sflfts and philosophers 
and especially for idjtihad and ifjmaF against the 
AkhbSrIs)(cf. his Djawam F al-Kal^m or Haiyctt 
al-Nafs % Tabriz 1276). A much too philosophical 
belief in the resurrection which to the rigidly orthodox 
seemed ill founded, brought him on and his school, 
the Shaikhly a (cf shaikh!), the reproach of 
sectarianism, and as was later the case with Radjab 
(see above) the responsibility for the heresy of the 
Babls. They themselves like their offshoot, the 
Bahaas, saw to it that (even m quite recent times, 
the feud was vigoiously maintained by deed and 
penJ) Nor was there a lack of other polemics. 
MadjlisI was not the last to write against the Jews. 
War was waged on Christianity after the arrival 
of missionaries beginning with H. Martyn in 1195 
(1781) and later C. G. Pfander’s missionary pam- 
phlet MizHn al-Hakk and in recent years the ac- 
tivities of the societies for distributing the Bible. 

( Popular expression of the Shi c a creed is found 
in the legends of martyrs, makattl , and passion- 
plays, ta^ziyat. The apocrypha are also numerous; 
the frequently printed songs and sayings of c All 
(cf. Fleischer, Alts 100 Spruche , Leipzig 1837); the 
collection of his utterances in the Nahdy al-Balagha 
of Muhammad a 1 -Rid 5 , a brother of Shaikh 
Murtada , also many little books of prayers like the 
§ahifa of c Ali, those of the fourth Im 5 m c AlI Zain 
al- c Abidln and those of the eighth Im&m c AlI al- 
Rida, also the Hadith hudsi of c AlI collected by 
Baha’i al- c Amili and finally commentaries on the 
Korean, which are attributed to the sixth ImSm 
Dja c far Sadik or the eleventh like the Tafslr al - 
c Askari (Teheran 1315), which the younger Ibn 
Babuya still used freely, though many later authonties 
express doubts as to their authenticity. 

B ib lio g rap hy : There is no thorough 
account of the Shra. Besides the works here 
quoted and those mentioned in the articles 
referred to, the catalogues of Arabic and Per- 
sian manuscripts should be consulted (cf. also 
Brockelmann, Gesch . d, Arab . Littl ) ; E. G. 
Browne, A History of Persian Literature 1 n 
modern Times , 1924, p. 353 sqq ., where also 
Shfi biographies and bibliographies are utilised; 
Goldziher, Vorlesungen 3 , ed. Babinger, Heidel- 
berg 1925, p. 196 sqq ; Gobineau, Les religions 
et les philosophies dans VAsie Centrale 2 , Paris 
1866, p. 63 sqq . ; Mez, Die Renaissance des Isl&ms, 
Heidelberg 1922, p. 55 sqq ; Babinger in Z ’. D . 

fr., lxxvi. 126 sqq,\ Noldeke in Isl xiii. 70 
sqq , ; Andrae, Die Person Muhammeds in Lehre 
und Glauben seiner Gemeinde , 1918, see Index; 
Buhl, Altdernes Stilling til de ShFitiske Bevae - 
gelser under Umajjadei ne (Kgl. Danske Vidensk, 
Selskabs Forhandlinger, 1910, N°. 5). — As a 
systematic introduction the following are recom- 
mended m additon to sources mentioned In the 
text ; Muh. b. c Omar al-Kashsht, MeFrifat AbhbUr 
al-Ri&'al, Bombay 1317; al-NadjSsfcl, d. 450 = 
1058, MeFrifat *Ilm al-RitffM, Bombay 1317; 
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al-TQsf, Asmt al-Ri&al, Teheran 1271 and 
Fihrist Kutub al-$hta (ed. by Sprenger and 
Mawlawl c Abd al-Haqq, Calcutta 1853 — 1855); 
Ibn ShahiSsbtlb, d. 588=1192, Mcfalim al* 
c Ulama ? , MS. Berl 10047 incomplete; Ibn al- 
Mutahhar al-HillI, Khulasat al-Makal (also called 
K . al-Rufyal), Teheran 1310, Muh b. c Ali al- 
AkhbSrl, al-Astar 5 badl (d 1208=1619) Man* 
hafj al-Makal , Teheran 1307; Ibn al-Hurr al- 
c AmilI, Amal al- c Amtl fi Uh'kr c Ulam<£ > Diabal 
c Amil , ibid. 1 307; Kh w £ndamlr, Habib al-Styar 
(Pers.; written 929 = 1523, Bombay 1273 etc.); 
al-TafrI§hT, Nakd al-Rt&al (written 1015 = 1606, 
Teheran 1318); Yusuf b Ahmad al-Bahranl, 
d. 1187 = 1773, Ltfhfal al-Babram (Teheran 
1269; Bombay nd); Muh. Ba^ir al-Kh w ansarb 
Rawdat al-Diannat (written 1287=1870, Te- 
heran 1306), Muhammad b. Sadik b. Mahdl, 
al-Nufjtim al-Sama 3 (Pers, Lucknow 1313), 
I c djaz Husain al-Kanturi, d. 1286 = 1870, Ka*hf 
al-Hu&ub wa 'l-Astar (ed. by Hidayet Husain 
and Denison Ross, Calcutta 1330) — On the 
ImSms: Abu ’ 1 -Faradj al-Isbahanl, Makatil 
al-J'ahbtyin (TeherSn 1307, first half also on 
the margin of Fakhr al-Din Ahmad b. c AlI al- 
Nadjafl, al-Muntakhab fi 'l -Marathi wa ’ l-Khu - 
tab , Bombay 1314); Ahmad b c Ah b Muhanna, 
d. 818=1415, c Umdat al-Taltb ft Ansab Al 
Abi faith , Bombay 1318, c Abd Allah b. Nur 
Allah (wrote in 1240=1824 etc), Maktal al- 
c Awalirn , 1295 — Traditions. Yah) a b al- 
Hasan b al-Bitrll^, d. 600 = 1284, Kha(c?t$ 
Wahy al-Mubin fi Manakib Ami/ al-Mifmtnin, 
1 3 1 1 , do., al-'Utnda fi c Uyun Sihah al-Akhbar , 
Bombay 1309 — Recent works on the doctrine 
of NOr Al-Husam b Murtada al-Yazdi al- 
TabStaba 3 !, al-Rakk al-Afanshur wa-Lawamf al- 
Zuhiir , Bombay 1303. — Sunni polemics 
with reference to internal disputes, Mahmud 
Shukri al-AlnsI, d 1270 = 1853, Mukh/asar 
al-Tuhfa al-tthna c athariya , 1301. 

(R Strothmann) 

SHIBAM, the name of several towns in 
South Arabia 

1. Shibam Haraz. A mountain two days’ 
journey W. of San^S 5 and S.W. of Menakha, ac- 
cording to E Glaser 8700 feet and to A. Defiers 
8050 feet high The lofty peak of the mountain 
commands the town of Menakha, the Gibraltar of 
the Yemen. The little town of ShibSm lies close 
under it built up against the cliffs; it is a forti- 
fied place with massive stone houses, which was 
taken by the Turks in 1871 and with Menakha 
was the strongest bulwark of their power in the 
Yemen. The country round the little eyry is well 
cultivated and cereals and coffee grow well on the 
terraced fields; from the summit of the Djebel 
Shi bam , a splendid view is obtained over the 
whole massif of the HarSz. 

2. Sh 1 b a m al-Kassa in the £)jawf. This is 

perhaps the mentioned in the South Arabian 

inscription, Hal6vy, 344, 10 (from al-Baida 5 in the 
Qjawf) and 444, 3 (from Bar 3 ki§h). 

3. Sh 1 b 5 m KawkabSn. The town lies at the 
foot of a small spur of the Bjebel Sirwahb (a 
part of the gjebel pula 0 ) called Lubakha. On this 
little ridge N W. of SjphSm lies the fortress ot 
the town of §hib 5 m, of which there only remain 
the surrounding wall and a lew other ruins at the 
present day. West of §hit>&m there is another old 
building called DafrSn, higher than LabSklja but 


also on the eastern slope of the Ejebel Dul 5 c close 
against the rocky wall. 

The town is separated by the WSdl Nabh|n 
into a southern and northern part and according 
to Defiers is 8800 feet above sea-level. It is sur- 
rounded by a wall and has 2500 inhabitants but 
it is said to have been much larger formerly. The 
inhabitants told Glaser that several places which 
now lie outside the town were once within its 
limits and had been markets, namely c £rret Shukri 
(the poultry-market), 500 yards from the town in 
the direction of San c a 3 , c £rret al-Batta (oil-market) 
on the road to c Ayal Sreh in the north, two red 
mounds which are supposed to have been ancient 
palaces of the Himyars, and al-Mall 5 hI (salt-market) 
on the road to c Amr 3 n, ed-Daf^a (butter-market) 
between the modem Jewish quarter, which lies 
on the north slope of the Lubakha, el-Dja c serI 
(joined to ed-Daffa but a little higher and built 
against the Djebel Dula c ), el- c Ader (pottery-market), 
consisting of a temple with a poorly housed school 
and mud-houses. The town is said to have had 
at one time four gates (Bab el-Fedjren, Bad el- 
Ahdjir, Bab el-Shukbl, Bab Metba c ) The chief mos- 
que is a splendid old square building which in 
Glaser’s opinion is as old as the Sabaean period. 
The tower is now much decayed and crooked but 
marvellously hewn black blocks 18 inches by 15 
are used for the mosque which the natives say 
w’as a palace of the Himyars The other mosques 
are also said to be ancient. Glaser mentions Kubbat 
Shemsi on the road to Kawkab 3 n. Mesdjid el-Ghail, 
Mesdjid Yu c es near the Jewish village with old 
walled cisterns, Mesdjid Meshhed, Mesdjid el-Ziyadl, 
Mesdjid Ilafet Khallake, Mesdjid el-Ma c ber! The 
three gates of the town are Bab el-Hadld and two 
smaller ones called Bab el-Mugharr On the southern 
slope of Lubakha are numerous chamberlike caverns 
of sandstone, reached by breakneck narrow steps 
along the cliff They lie in tiers above one an- 
other, are of different sizes, some large, some small, 
and are hewn out of the sandstone, quadrangular 
in shape. The entrance is formed by a hole 3 
feet by 2 and the floor of the chamber is 3 feet 
below the entrance. In one of these chambers 
Glaser found a grave so that they were probably 
used for burials Shibam is connected with Kaw- 
kabSn by an old artificial path formed of steps. 
The country round the town is very fertile. 
Cereals, — barley, maize and durra, — beans, 
mustard, clover, and the better kinds of fruit grow 
very well here and a mine here still yields the 
famous Yemen cainelian, amethyst and alum. 

The settlement is undoubtedly very old. The 
ancient south Arabian inscription Glaser, no, a, 
sq speaks of the AkySn of ShibSm and the later 
name Shibam Bait Al^ySn mentioned also by al- 
Hamd 5 nl and others is no doubt connected with 
this. The town is also mentioned in the great in- 
scription of SirwSh (Glaser 1000 A. 15). The 
citadel of Shibam was the original centre of the 
Dhu al-Rumhain. The town is said to have been 
originally called Yahbis and then to have been called 
after Shibam b. c Abd Allah b. As c ad b. Djusham 
b Hashid, who lived there. The Sukljaim at a 
later date lived there who were descended from 
Yashum b Bid^ b. DhU KhawlSn. From them the 
town gets its epithet of Sukhaim. Al-HamdanI was 
still able to see m^the town splendid columns of 
ancient date which supported a throne. The fortress 
was still considered impregnable after his time. 
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YaTur b. c Abd al-RahmSn al-Hiwall was besieged 
in it in vain by the generals of al-Mu c tasim al- 
Wfi&ifc and al-Mutawakkil. Ibn Rosta’s statement 
lllat the distuct then contained 500 palaces and 
at least 40 villages is of course an exaggeiation. 
A silver mine was also worked here at this time 
When Hasan Pasha ruled in the Yemen, the castle 
was in ruins. He built the village of GhirSs from 
the masonry of the ruins. 

4. Sh i b 5 m in the Wadi al-Kasr in HadramOt, 
one of the largest towns in the country, which is 
now under the Sultfin of MukallS. Th. Bent esti- 
mates the number of inhabitants at 6,000, Wrede 
at 20,000 but the latter figure is certainly much 
too high. The town lies in the lowest part 
of the valley, on an eminence which has aiisen 
out of the ruins of a series of earlier settlements, 
the brick buildings of which have supplied the 
material for its formation. The eminence com- 
mands the whole suirounding country and forms 
one of the best strategical points for miles 
around. In the south lies the plain of Suh<5l 
el-Bil5d which is enclosed by the Djebel Khibbe 
which runs in a west-southwesterly direction right 
across in front of the town. The southern half of 
SuhEl el-Bil5d is well covered with palm-trees but 
at an earlier date the palm-groves were still more 
extensive Cereals grow in the fields and excellent 
fruit and vegetables are grown while indigo is 
also much cultivated. The town contains not less 
than 30 mosques and 2 palaces. The one built 
by the grandfather of Sultan Munassar of Mukalla 
is a large well preserved building and the gateway 
is a masterpiece of the mason’s ait. The pillais 
in the lofty 100ms are splendidly executed and the 
vast doors are covered with fine carving The windows 
are artistically pi oportioned , bolts, doors and window- 
frames are finely caived The palace of the Djem c - 
adar c Abd Allah is also beautifully decorated 
and makes a pleasing impression. A high clay 
wall about 20 feet high runs from the two palaces 
around the whole town. Outside the town lie 
brickworks, oil-presses, indigo factories and lime- 
kilns, m which the business eneigy of the po- 
pulace finds its outlet. Many houses — there are 
600 — and a number of mosques are however 
now in ruins*. 

The settlement of Shibam undoubtedly goes 
back to a very ancient date. The name of the 
town 0112^ appears on a fine ancient South Arabian 
inscription which Bent brought back from HadramOt 
which came from Se^un and on an inscription 
of the third century a.d. A number of graffiti 
scratched in the rocks about 2 hours’ journey from 
Shibam are fuither evidence that the town was in- 
habited in ancient times. A cave with South Arabian 
inscription, probably a tomb, is said to exist in 
the neighbourhood Shibam is said to have been 
founded by the people of Shabwa, who abandoned 
the latter and settled in HadramOt (cf shabwa). 
Al-Bakrl knows the town by the name al-Djarlma 
“the large”, as the most favoured town m HadramOt. 
Its inhabitants however did not have a very good 
reputation, if we may believe Ibn al-Mudj5wir. In 
the wars which the BanU Kinda waged in HadramOt, 
Shib&m suffered a good deal and a considerable 
part of its mosques were destroyed. IdrlsI and 
Abu ’1-Fida 5 have confused §hib5m in HadramOt 
with Shib&m KawkabRn, as C. Niebuhr long ago 
pointed out. * • 
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(Adolf Grohmann) 

SHIBARSHSN, called by the Arab geographers 
Shaburkan and Sabttrlj&n, is a town of northern 
Afghanistan, situated m 36° 35' N, and 65 0 
45' E. It was formerly one of the three chief towns of 
the district of £)jilzdjan, the others being Yahudlya 
and FarySb. The oldest form of the name is 
AsapuragSn, from which it has been conjectured 
that it was an ancient seat of the Asa, or Asar- 
gartii. c AzIzI describes it as the capital of Djuzdmn, 
but this position is usually accorded to YShudiya 
It lay on the old high road from Balkh, from 
which it is distant nineteen parasangs, or sixty- 
five miles, to Marw al-Rud and Herat, and is 
frequently mentioned in the Zafar Ndma and 
other historical works According to Mustawfi its 
climate was temperate and gram was sold cheap 
in its market, but he adds, somewhat disparag- 
ingly, that some little corn and fruit were grown 
there. Marco Polo, on the other hand, says . “It 
has great plenty of everything, but especially of the 
very best melons in the world. They preserve them by 
paring them round and round mtp strips and drying 
them m the sun There is rlso abundance of game 
here, both of birds and beasts” The dried melons of 
§hibargh&n were exported not only to Herat, but 
also to India and China, where they were famous 
The town and its neighbourhood are watered by 
underground channels {kanat) from the mountains 
Early in the nineteenth century, when Afghanistan 
was m disorder, Shibarghan was the capital of a 
small Uzbeg state, but it long since lost its in- 
dependence and is now a mere district of the 
kingdom of Afghanistan. It contains some 12,000 
inhabitants, and the land about the town is lichly 
cultivated, though it is on the verge of the desert. 

Bib liograp hy Hamd Allah Mustaw fl, Nuz- 
hat al-Kulub , text and translation by G. Le 
Strange, G . M, S ; Barbier de Meynard, Die - 
ttonnaire Geographique , Histonque , et Litteraire 
de la Perse , Pans 1861, Guyard, Geographic 
d'Aboulfe'da , Pans 1883, H. Yule, The Book of 
Ser Marco Polo , London 1903. 

(T. W. Haig) 

SHIBL ai.-Dawla Nasr b. Saliij b MirdXs 
of the family of Mirdasids (see the account 
of them m the article on the history of Aleppo 
[halab, 11., p. 230] and also the article mirdXs 
b. §Xuh), inherited the town of Aleppo after the 
death of his father Salih in the battle of Ukkhu- 
w 5 na on the Jordan m 420 (1029) while his 
brother Thimal received the citadel Nasr has won 
a place m history by his victories over the By- 
zantines in the defence of the northern marches. 
After SSlih’s death the Byzantine governor Spondll 
(not Niketas as the Arabic historians say) of An- 
tioch thought the moment had come, by destroying 
the two MirdSsid rulers to free the southern pro- 
vince of the Byzantine empire from the continued 
attacks, the so-called summer campaigns (f aiflyd ) 
to which the Arabs felt themselves bound in ful- 
filment of the Holy War ordered by the Koran. 
Spondll who in spite of his incapacity held the 
important post of governor of Antioch was com- 
pletely defeated by the brothers Na§r and ThimSl 
in the same year (420). In this year the Emperor 


Basil died and his ambitious successor 
peror Romanos III hoped to gam glory from a 
campaign against these two pnnees and set out 
for Syria with a huge army which included Bitfc* 
garian and Russian auxiliaries. In the meanwhile 
Nasr who wished sole control of Aleppo had taken 
advantage of the absence of his brother to seize 
the citadel. ThiraSl, thoroughly roused at this act 
of violence, won the Arab tribes over to himself 
and advanced on Aleppo. Thus threatened Nasr 
sent his nephew as an envoy to the Emperor in 
Antioch and asked him for assistance, promising 
to recognise him as suzerain and to pay him 
tribute But it did not come to fighting between 
the two brothers, as the tribes, who saw the 
necessity of uniting in face of the danger threatening 
from the Emperor, negotiated a peace between 
them Nasr remained, as was only right from the 
political and military point of view, sole lord of 
Aleppo, and Xhimal was given Rahba and Balls 
in compensation Strengthened by the help of the 
Arabs, Nasr withdrew his allegiance to the Em- 
peror. The latter therefore (421 = 1030) advanced 
on Aleppo via Antioch and pitched his camp 
north of the town m Tabbal. A body of cavalry 
which he sent out to reconnoitre was wiped out 
by the Arabs. Thus encouraged, the Beduins be- 
gan to harass the camp itself, to intercept the 
men sent to bring provisions and water, so that 
the Emperor was ultimately so hard pressed that 
he had to retire hurriedly and leave vast booty 
to the Arabs. He is said to have been m such 
danger on the flight that he put off his tiara to 
avoid recognition The victory of the Arabs 
brought no great results The new governor of 
Antioch was, it is true, also defeated but Nasr 
preferred to make terms with the Emperor. He 
sent an envoy to Constantinople, who was well 
received and sent back with rich presents for 
Nasr. The latter bound himself to pay the Em- 
peror tribute of 500,000 dirhems. Peace leigned 
henceforth between the two rulers Nasr was also 
able later to gain the favour of the F&timid Caliph 
al-Zahir and his successor, or of his vizier, in 427 
(1035) by rich presents from the Byzantine booty 
so that he was confiimed in the possession of 
Aleppo and could rest in peace and security. 
Only the old enemy of the Mirdasids, Anushtikln 
al-Dizbirl, intrigued against Nasr and succeeded in 
gaining a promise of the Emperor’s neutrality in 
a war against Nasr; Anushtikln again succeeded m 
uniting the Arab tribes of Jay, Kalb and Kil 5 b. 
Thus reinforced he took the field against Nasr. In 
the battle of Latmln Nasr was killed, his head 
brought to Anushtikln, who is said to have deeply 
lamented his death Anushtikln became lord of 
Aleppo and it was not till four years later, after 
his defeat and death that XhimSl regained it for 
the Mirdasids. 

Bibliogr ap hy\ (s under halab) J. J. MUlIer, 
His tor ia Merdasidarum , based on KamSl al-Dln, 
Ta^rlhk Halab , Bonn n. d.; text of KamSl al-Dln 
in MS. Or. 522, Mus6e asiatique, St. Petersburg, 
fo. 41* — 43V. Also Gustav Schlumberger, V Epo- 
pee byzantine , iii., Paris 1905. Abu ’ 1 -Faradj, 
Chronicutn syriacum , ed. Bruns, Leipzig 1784 
and the chronicle of Matthew of Edessa, ed. 
Dulaurier, Paris 1858. (M. Sobernheim) 

al-SBIBLI, AuU Bake Dulaf b. Dia^dar, 
a Sunni mystic. Born in Baghdad (of a 
family which came from Transoxiana) in 247 (86 1 ) 
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he died there in 334 (945). At first an official 
(and wall or deputy-governor of DemSwend) at 
the age of 40 he became a convert to asceticism 
under the influence of Khair NassSdj, a friend ot 
Djunaid , he brought into mystic circles in Baghdad 
the enthusiasm, at times cynical, of a dilettante, 
bolder in words than deeds. The tragic end of the 
trial of his friend al-Hall5dj [q- v.] frightened 
him; he denied him before the vizier and went, 
it is said, to accuse him at the foot of the scaf- 
fold (309 = 922) ; in the end whether deliberately 
(through remorse or to avoid possible persecution) 
01 unconsciously (through an excess of asceticism) 
Shibll affected a bizaire mode of life, cultivating 
eccentricities of speech and action which caused 
his internment in the lunatic asylum m Baghdad; 
there he used to discourse readily on mysticism 
in presence of distinguished visitors. 

He has left no works, but his sayings (or “al- 
lusions” isKarat) figure in the classical collections 
on Shafh [q.v.] as do his delibeiate eccentricities, 
his ridiculous penances, humiliating or painful, 
such as putting salt in his eyes to prevent himself 
from sleeping In the legend of al-Halladj the part 
attributed to Shibll is very important. He seems 
to have revered him m secret after denying him 
in public. In dogma, his ideas are those of Djunaid; 
in law he followed the Malikl school, which saved 
him in his lifetime and caused him to be canonised 
after his death in legal circles, as a rule very 
hostile to Sufism. In the classical transmission of 
k&trka (cf. tarIka) Shibll figures as a link in the 
chain, between Djunaid and NasrSbadhi, the latter 
indeed was his pupil. 

His tomb is still venerated at the A c zamlya in 
Baghdad, beside the madfan of Aba Hanlfa. 

Bibliography . Sarradj, Luma\ ed. Nichol- 
son, p 395 — 406 and index (cf Bakll, Sha(hiyaf)\ 
Kushairi, Rtsala , Cairo 1318, p 30 and transl 
R. Hartmann, index; Ma c arrl, Ghufran , Cairo, 
p. 206; Hudjwlrl, Kathf , transl. Nicholson, p 
155 — 156 and index; Ibn al-Djawzl, Talbls Iblis^ 
Cairo 1340, p. 216, 268, 361—362, 383—386; 
c Att5r, Tafhktra , ed. Nicholson, 11. 160 — 182; 
L. Massignon, Passion cT Al-Hallaj, p. 41 — 43, 
306 — 310 and index; do., Mission en Mesopotamte y 
Cairo 19 1 2, 11, p. 80 — 81 (for the present state 
of the tomb). (L. Massignon) 

al-SIJIBLX (from al-&hibllya , a village m 
UghrUsana in Transoxama)* SirAbj ai.-DIn AbU 
Hafs c Umar b. IshAk b. Ahmed al-£haznawI 
al-DawlatAbAdI al-Hind! al-HanafI, celebrated 
Fakth. He was born about 714 (the date 704 must 
be wrong) He studied Fikh with Wadjlh al-Dln 
al-Dihlawi al-Razf, Shams al-Dln al-Dalf ai-Khatlb, 
SirSdj al-Din al-Ihakafl al-Dihlawi, Rukn al-Din 
al-Badfi 5 unI, pupils of Abu ’1-Kasim al-Tanllkhl 
(d. 670), Hadl(h with Ahmad b MansEr al*Hjaw- 
harl and others. In 740 he came to Egypt and 
became deputy for QjamSl al-Dln al-Turkm5nI as 
Hakim \ through the influence of Yilboghfi he was 
then appointed Kadi 7- c Askar ; after the death of 
Turkmfinl m §ha c b5n 769 he became chief Ka<}I 
(JCadi 'l -Kufot) of Egypt and held the office till his 
death on Radjab 7, 773. He had also §afl tendencies; 
in Mecca he associated with &bi<Jr and he was 
later a follower of Ibn al-FSriiJ (cf. below). 

His best known works are: 1. al-Tawshifa a 
commentary on the al-Hia&ya of al-MarghlnSnl 
(cf. Brockelmann, i. 376, If 0 . 24); 2. a second 
commentary on the al-Hid&ya in syllogistic form; 
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3. al-S/fimil fi '/•Fikh ) dealing with fur if \ 4. 
Zubdat al-AhkUm fi 'Khtilaf al-A'imma a/-A c l 8 m* 

5. a commentary on the Badf a l- Nizam f% 1 /fUl 
al-Fikh of al-Sfi c 5tI (cf. Brockelmann, i. 383, N®. 
49, 2); 6. a commentary on the al-Mughni fi 
' l-Usttl of al-Kbabb5zI (cf. Brockelmann, i. 382, 
N°. 48); 7. al-Ghurra (this seems to be the cor- 
rect form of the title) al-munlfa fi Tar&ljt Madhr 
hab Abl Hanlfa ; 8. Kitab f l Fi#h al-K&itllffi 9- 
a commentary on the al-Ziyactlit of al-ShaibSnl 
(cf. Brockelmann, i. 172, N°. 2); 10 an unfinished 
commentary on his al-Dtam? al-kablr (identical 
with the Mukhtafar al-Talfekls , ibd., N°. 3 pre- 
served in his autograph; the work is said to have 
originally included also al- Dj am ? al-{ag/tir)’, II. 
a commentary on the al-Tcfiya of Ibn al-F5ri<ji 
(cf. Brockelmann, 1. 262, N°. 8); 12. a work on 
Tasawwuf\ 13. a commentary on al-ManUr fi 
'l-LJful of al-Nasafl (cf. Brockelmann, 11 196, N°. 
I, i.); 14. a commentary on the atMukhfdr fi 
’ 1 -FatHwa of al-Buldadjl (cf. Brockelmann, i. 382, 
N° 47, i); 15. LawcPth al- Anwar fi * l-Radd c ala 
man ankar c ala 7 - c Arif in LatfPif al-Asrar\ 16. 
t Uddat al-NSstk fi 'l-Manastk , 17. a commentary 
on the c Akida of al-Tahawi (cf. Brockelmann, i. 
174, N°. 7, 7; where on MS. is quoted); 18. 0/- 
Law&tnf fi Shark £>jarn c a l- Dj a warn? (of al-Subkl ; 
cf Brockelmann, ii 89, N° 1); 19. finally gives 
a collection of his fatwa's. On manuscripts of the 
surviving works cf Brockelmann, ii. 80, N°. 9. 

B 1 b l to gr ap hy Brockelmann, G. A. L , loc, 
at ., where further references are given; al-Lak- 
nawl, al-Fawafid al-bahiya ft Tara&im al- 
Hanafiya , 1324, 148 sq On other individuals 
called al-Shibli, including the famous mystic [q.v], 
cf al-Sam c anT, Kitab al-Ansab, 329 s *, 9 sqq ; 
YSkGt, MKdjam^ ed. Wustenfeld, lii. 256; 
Brockelmann, 1. 199, N®. 6; Massignon, al-Hallaj, 
passim (cf. Index); I si , xv., 121. 

_ (Joseph Schacht) 

SHIBLI NU'MANI, Muhammad, Urdu writer 
and historian, was born during the Indian 
Mutiny of 1857, in a village, 8 miles away from 
A c zamgarh, U. P , in which his ancestors had 
been living as zaminddr's for about 300 years. 
His father, Shaikh Hablbullah, was a wakil at 
A c zamgaj-h with a good legal practice. Shibll, after 
having been educated in Isl&mic sciences at home, 
under the famous scholar Muhammad FSrfik of 
CiraiiySkSt, made a further study of fikh under 
Mawlawl Irshad Husain at Rampfir; in 1289(1872) 
he went to LahOr, where he specialized in Arabic 
literature under the eminent Arabist, Professor 
Faid al-Hasan. After his return from L5hor, he 
specialized m haditk under Mawlawf Ahmad c Alf 
of SahSranpUr, and then went to DSoband, where 
he learnt Farifid m about 6 weeks. 

In 1880 he passed the wakil ' s examination, 
practised law at A c zamgaj*h and Bast! but for a 
few months, acted as copyist and amln in the 
A c famgarh district for a short time, and took to in- 
digo trade; but nothing suited him. While staying 
with his younger brother who was being educated 
at c Aligarh, Shibll was introduced to Sir Saiyid 
Ahmad who made him a teacher m the Col* 
legiate School and soon after appointed him as 
one of the professors of Arabic and Persian (Fe- 
bruary 1, 1882). His coming in contact with Sir 
Saiyid had a very healthy influence on the young 
man’s literary activities, and he very soon learnt 
to utilize the store of knowledge he had gathered 
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daring the past years of his life. In 1892 he 
undertook a journey to the Near East to get 
acquainted with the literary and educational con- 
ditions there, and visited Constantinople, Beirut, 
Jerusalem, Cairo and other places. He was given 
a literary pension by the Nizam of HaidarabSd 
in 1314 (1896) and resigned his Professorship in 
1898; was Director of the Department of z Ulum-u 
Funun , HaidarSbSd (April 1901 — January 1905), 
Hony. Secretary of the Dar al-UlUm of the 
Nadwat al-Ulama\ Lakhna^ (1905 — 1913); was 
also, for sometime, Hony. Secretary of the An - 
dfuman-i Tarakki-t Urdu. He died in 1914, and, 
just after, his pupils established, in his memory, 
the Dar al-Musanmfin at A c zamgarh , with a 
library and a publishing house, and with the 
monthly journal “Ma^artf” as its organ. Shiblfs 
works are : Urdu. Musalmanoh kt guzashta 
Ta c ltm , Agra 1887; al-Mcfmun, a biography 
of the Khalifa , Agra 1887; Sirat al-Nu'man, a 
biography of Aba Hanifa, Agra 1891 , al-Dnzya , 
on the origin of the word, Agra 1891 (Engl 
translation, ‘Aligarh), Kutubhhana-i Iskandariya , 
Agra 1891 (Engl translation, HaidarSbad), Safar - 
narna , Agra 1893; al-Faruk , ‘Umar’s biography, 
Kanpur 1899; al-Ghazalt , the Imam's biography, 
Kanpur 1903; c I/m al-Kalam , ‘Aligarh 1903, al- 
Kalam , Kanpur 1903; Sawanth-t Mawlatia Rum , 
Lakhna^ 1902; Muwazana-t Anis-u Dabir , a 
criticism of two Urdu poets, Agra 1906, Sht c r 
all Ad/am 1 -iv , ‘Aligarh 1909-1912^. (unfinished), 
A c zamgaj*h 1919; Sirat al-Nabl , 1. — 11, Kanpur 
1919 — 1920, in (unfinished), A‘zamgarh , Kulliyat t 
Urdu (Poems), Rasaltl-i Shiblt , Makalat-i Shibli, 
Makdtib-i Shiblt , 2 vols (all published lately, 
A c zamgafh). Persian Kulliyat (Poems), A‘zam- 
gaj-h. Arabic. al-Djizya , ‘Aligarh; al-Intikad 
*ala ’ l-Tamaddttn al- Is l Hint It Dt urdii Z aid an , 
Lakhna’u. 

Bibliogiaphy : E. G Browne, A History 
of Persian Literature under Tartar Dominion , 
Cambridge 1902, p. 108, 109, 261, 265, 266, 
267, 269, 271, 273, 274, 280 n, 289, 291 — 
293, 296, 298, T. W. Arnold, The preaching 
of Islam , 2 nd ed , London 1913, p. ix.; 
Rahman ‘All, Tadhkn a-t c Ulama-i Hind , 2 nd 
ed., Lakhna^u, 1914, p 192*7 ; Mahmud Kh 5 n 
ShairSni in Urdu , Awrangabad, 1921 sqq., 11, 
483 sq., in., I sq , 463 sq , iv., 171 sq ., vi , 1^; 
Sayyid Abdullatif, The Influence of English 
Literature on Urdu Literature , London 1924 
(statements not always accurate), p. 47, 73,81, 
* 9 > 91 — 93 , 94 , 102, 115, ! 24 - 

(A. SlDDIQl) 

SHIGHNAN. [See shUghnXn ] 

SHIHAB al-DAWLA. [See mawdUd.] 

SHIHAB al-DIN. [See mlhammad b. sXnI.] 
SHIHAB al-DXN Ahmad b. MXjsjid, an Arab 
navigator of the xv th century, author of 
sailing instructions for the Indian Ocean, 
the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, the western China 
Sea and the waters of the Malay Archipelago. 

When Vasco da Gama had reached Malindi on 
the east coast of Afnca in 1498, he was able to 
get a pilot there who took him direct to Calicut. 
The incident is briefly recorded by one of the 
sailors in the expedition ( Roteiro da viagem de 
Vasco de Gama em MCCCCXCV/ 1 , 2nd. ed , ed by 
A. Herculano and Castello de Paiva, Lisbon 1861, 
p. 49); and m greater detail by the Portuguese 
historians of the xvi*h century, notably by Dami 2 o 


de Goes ( Chronica do serenissimo Ret D. Manuel \ 
Coimbia 1790, i , Ch. xxxviii., p. 87), Castanheda 
(His tor ia do descrobvnento e conquista da India 
pelos Portuguezes , 1833, Bk. 1., end. of chap, xii 
and beginning of ch. xui., p. 41) and Barros ( Da 
Asia , Decade 1, Bk. iv., ch. vi , p. 319 — 320 of 
the little edition of 1778) who give the name of 
this pilot as. Malemo Canaqua in Castanheda and 
Goes, Malemo Cana in Barros, 1. e. mu c allim 
kanaka or “master of astrological navigation”. 

This story is confirmed by an Arabic text : 
al-Bai k al-yamani fi ' l-f at h allOtAmani (MSS. 
nos 1644 — 1650 and 5927, Arabic collection of 
the Bibl Nat. [*]) by Kutb al-Din al-Nahraw 5 li 
(15 1 1 — 1582, cf. above), but the pilot there is 
called Ahmad b. Msdjid. Kutb al-Din records that, 
after several unsuccessful attempts, a Portuguese 
caravel arrived in the Indian Ocean. “[Befoie they 
reached the west coast of India and while they 
were on the east coast of Africa.] the Portuguese 
continually sought information regarding this sea 
[of Western India] until a skilful sailor named 
Ahmad b. MSdjid put himself at their disposal; 
the leader of the Franks called Almtlandi (= 
Portuguese Almirante ■= “Admiral”) had become 
friendly with him and he used to become intoxicated 
with the Portuguese Admiral. This sailor being 
intoxicated showed the route to the Admiral, saying 
to the Poituguese: “Do not approach the coast 
in this part [of the east coast of Africa north of 
Malindi], steer straight for the open sea; you 
will then reach the coast [of India] and be shel- 
tered fiom the waves”. When they followed these 
directions, a large number of Portuguese ships 
avoided shipwreck and many ships reached the sea 
of western India” (MS 1644, fol. $b , 1. 9 sqq ). 

The story of the intoxication seems to be a 
complete invention; it seems that it was a pious fic- 
tion intended to excuse an action which the Muslims 
of Mecca where Kutb al-Din lived must have re- 
garded as treachery. On the contrary it is more 
likely that the Arab mifalhm agieed to pilot the 
flagship of the Portuguese squadron on the promise 
of a handsome reward for his services. The Por- 
tuguese reports, which had no reason to conceal 
the fact, give quite a different story to this 
Arabic text. 

Barros, who gives the most detailed account of 
the event, says that while Vasco da Gama was at 
Malindi some banyans from the kingdom of Cambay 
in Gujarat came to visit the Admiral. These Hindus, 
who paid homage to an image of the Virgin 
(taking her for a Hindu goddess) were thought 
by him to be members of one of the Christian 
communities which existed m India in the time of 
St. Thomas. With them came a Moor (== Muslim) 
of Gujarat (stcX) called Malemo (= mtfalltm) Cana 
(== Kanaka'). The latter as much for the pleasure 
he took in the company of our men as to please 
the king (of Malindi) who was looking for a pilot 
for the Portuguese, agreed to set out with them 
(to show them the route to India). After dis- 
coursing with him, Vasco da Gama was very satis- 
fied with his knowledge, especially when the 
Moor had shown him a map of the whole coast 
of India arranged as those of the Moors are with 
meridians and parallels (= degrees of latitude and 
longitude) in great detail without indicating the 
rhumbs of the winds. As the squares (formed by 
the intersection) of \hese meridians and parallels 
were very small (the direction of) the coast by 
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the two rhumbs N. S. -f* E. W. was very exact 
without the map being overloaded with the quantity 
(of signs indicating the direction) of the winds 
and the needle, as on our Portuguese map which 
served as a basis for the others. Vasco da Gama 
showed the Moor the great wooden astrolabe which 
he had with him and other astrolabes in metal, 
with which the altitude of the sun was taken. The 
Moor displayed no astonishment at seeing such 
instruments. He said the (Arab) pilots of the Red 
Sea used instruments of brass, triangular in form 
and quadrants to take the height of the sud, and 
of the (pole-)star which they used most in their 
navigation. But, he added, he and the sailors of 
Cambay and the whole of India sailed with (the 
help of) ceitain stars, southern as well as northern, 
and other notable stars which crossed the centre 
of the heavens from east to west. They did not 
take their altitude with instruments like those 
(that Vasco da Gama showed him) but with an- 
other which he used himself, and he biought it 
at once to show him (on this instiument cf Rei- 
naud, Introduction Generate a la Geographic des 
Onentaux in Geogr . d'Aboulfeda, i., p. cuxl *sqq.), 
it was an instrument made of three plates. As we 
are dealing with the shape and method of using 
this instrument m our Geogi aphia ( universalis , a 
work unfortunately now lost) in the chapter de- 
voted to instruments of navigation, it is sufficient 
to mention here that the instrument in question 
is used by the Moors for the opeia’ion foi which 
w r e use in Poitugal the instiument called by the 
sailors a/ balesti tlle^ which is also dealt with, along 
with its inventors in the chapter just mentioned 
(of the Geogiaphia Universalis) After this discourse 
and others which they had wuth this pilot, Vasco 
da Gama had the feeling that he had found a 
great treasure ( parecia-lhe ter nelle hum grao 
thesouio). In older not to lose him, he put to 
sea as soon as possible and sailed for India on 
April 24, 1498” (Da Asia , Decade 1 , Bk iv , Ch. 
vi , p. 318 — 321, of the edition of 1778) 

Accoiding to Goes and Castanheda (loc. cit.) the 
pilot m question w r as “a Gujarat pilot”, accoiding to 
Bairos u a Muslim of Gujarat”, the description of 
him by the Vwo Portuguese historians is a bilingual 
expression — tnalemo = Arabic mtlalltm , in nauti-' 
cal language — “master of navigation” and Canaqua 
= Kanaka , the Tamul form of the Sanskrit ganaka 
= “astrologer” (cf The Book of Duarte Bai bosa x ed. 
M. Longworth Dames, Hakl. Soc., 1921, li. 61/62 
with v. Ronkel’s concction m Museum, 1925, N°. 1, 
p. 18). On the other hand this tnalemo canaqua is 
undoubtedly the same person as Ahmad b. Madjid of 
the al-Bark al-yamant , and we know from himself 
that the celebiated mil a Him was an Arab of Arab 
descent, and born at BjulfiSr. The mistake made by 
Goes, Castanheda and Barros or rather by their 
sources is obvious but I am not able to explain it. 

We know Ibn Mfidjid from other sources also. 
In the preface to his collection of sailing in- 
structions entitled al-Muhit , the Turkish Admiral 
Sldl c AlI says* “During a stay of five months 
which I made at Basra (in 1554) which lasted 
till the beginning of the monsoon, and during 
my three months' voyage from Basra to India, 
from the beginning of the month of &ha c b£n to 
the end of the month of ShawwSl (July 2 = Sept. 
27, 1554)) during these eight months I never 
missed an opportunity of talking day and night 
on nautical matters with the pilots of the coast 
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and the sailors (of the country) who were on 
board my ship. Thus I learned how the old pilots 
of Hormuz and Hindustan : Lai£h b. KahlSn, Mu- 
hammad b. ShSdhSn and Sahl b. Aban used to 
sail in the Indian Ocean. I also collected the 
books that had been written by modern (pilots), 
like Ahmad b. MSdjid of CjulfSr in the province 
of c Oman and Sulaim 5 n b. Ahmad (cf. the article 
sulaimXn al-mahrI), a native of a town called 
§hihr in the land of Djurz (Southern Arabia), as 
well as the books entitled: Fawtfid, Hawiya (by 
Ibn MSdjid, see below), Tuhfat al-fuhul , Mtn- 
hadfr^ Kiladatu '1-sIlumus (by SulaimSn al-Mahri); 
and I studied each one thoroughly. For as a 
matter of fact it was exceedingly difficult to navigate 
the Indian ocean without these works. The (foreign) 
Captains, Commanders and sailors do not know 
how to sail here and a pilot is always indispens- 
able for them because they have not the necessary 
knowledge. I therefore have thought it at least a 
duty to write down all that is best in these books 
and to translate it into Turkish and then to write 
a good book so that those who consult it may 
attain their goal wuthout needing a pilot and not 
have to seek advice from a pilot. My translation 
from these Aiabic documents was finished m a 
short time with the help of the Powerful King 
(Allah) As my books contain all the extraordinary 
things about navigation it has been entitled al- 
Muhit , “what surrounds our coasts, what includes 
all in itself’ (Die topographischcn Capitel des In- 
dischen Seespiegels Afohit , transl. M. Bittner, with 
preface and 30 maps by W Tomaschek, Vienna 
1897, p. 53). Sidi c All mentions Ibn Madjid later 
(p 51) and speaks highly of him; he calls him 
the “reliable among the sailors, the mtlallim of 
the sea of India, most worthy of belief among 
modem (wuters of sailing instructions)”. 

So far as one can judge from the published 
extracts, the Muhit of Sidi c All is only the Tur- 
kish version, often mediocre, of a part of the 
route-book and sailing instructions of Ibn Madjid 
and of Sulaiman al-Mahri. Neither Maximilian 
Bittner nor his predecessor, von Hammer, en- 
deavoured to trace the Arabic texts, the titles of 
which are briefly given by the Turkish admiral 
and their authors No literary history mentions 
them but they appear in the Catalogue des Ma- 
nusents Atabes de la Btbl, Nat. under 2292 and 
2 5 59 (the former was acquired by the Biblioth&que 
in i860, the latter according to a note made by the 
Synan priest Joseph Ascari was already in the Arabic 
collection in 1732); these two valuable manuscripts 
contain all the w T orks used by Sidi c Ali and other 
texts which he does not appear to have known. 

The MS. 2292 which is a copy of the original 
is m 181 folios of 270 X 180 mm, 19 lines 10 the 
page and contains 19 route books and nautical 
treaties by Ibn MSdjid copied in the following order 
by a scribe w'ho troubled little about chronology: 

I. Kitab alf aivci id ft ttsiil c tlm al-bahr wa 
* l-kawchd , folio 1— 88 a (it is the text called 
Fawafid by Sidi c Ali). This work in prose, divided 
into xii. chapters, is dated 895 (1489/1490)* The 
early pages deal wuth the legendary origins of 
navigation and of the magnetic needle. Ibn MS- 
djid then deals with the 28 lunar mansions; the 
stars corresponding to the 32 rhumbs 
plur. ak&nUn) of the compass; of the sea-routes 
of the Indian Ocean; the latitudes of a number 
of harbours in the Ocean and Western China Sea; 
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the landmarks ( c a/5»*a, t£j?ra) formed by birds and 
the outline of the coast; the landfalls ( natak&a, class. 
Ar. nadakha) of the west coast of India; the ten 
famous large islands (Arabian Peninsula, island of 
Komr or Madagascar, Sumatra, Java, al-Gbur or 
Formosa, Ceylon, Zanzibar, Bahrain, Ibn G&w5n 
in the Persian Gulf and Socotora); monsoons fa- 
vourable for the voyage with the date in the 
Persian computation of each monsoon. This treatise 
concludes with a description of the Red Sea 
which gives in detail its anchorages, shallows, 
banks and reefs. “The style of the work”, says 
de Slane ( Catal ., p 401), “is very prolix and full 
of technical terms the meaning of which was only 
known to those who sailed the Indian Ocean”. 
This is only partly true The texts of MSS 2292 
and 2559 have been certainly prepared by sailors 
and for sailors. Technical terms abound m them, 
as might be expected, and the nautical vocabulary 
which they have yielded to me will be an im- 
portant addition to the Arabic dictionaries ( 2 ). 

II. Hawiya al-tkhtisar fi usul *tlm al-bihar 
(this is the text mentioned by Stdl c All under the 
title H&wiyd) occupies ff. 88b — 117a. The text 
in radjaz verse is divided into 11 sections ( fas /). 
After a brief prose introduction of 20 lines the 
first section begins, dealing with signs of the 
proximity of land which pilots ought to know. 
The second section deals with the lunar mansions 
and rhumbs, the third with the knowledge of the 
years, Arabic, Coptic, Byzantine and Persian, the 
fourth with the knowledge of the baiht or cor- 
rection to be made in the position of certain 
stars, the monsoons (j/r!) of the bashi , the months 
in which the stars appear, the fixed character of 
their latitudes, and their disappearance, the dates 
being represented in the Persian way; the fifth, the 
sea-routes on the coasts of Arabia, of the Hidjftz, 
of Siam (1. e. in the language of Ibn MSdjid, the 
west coast of the Malay Peninsula which m those 
days all belonged to Siam), of the extremity of 
the land of the negroes (lit.: of the negro coast); 
the sixth, the sea routes on the coast of Western 
India, down to the countries situated below the 
wind (i. e. according to Ibn MSdjid, east of Cape 
Comorin), like the island of Billiton on the east 
coast of Sumatra, [the land of the] Maharadja = 
Sumatra (cf. ff. ioi b — I03 ab ) and China, For- 
mosa; the seventh, the sea-routes along the coast 
of the eastern islands, Sumatra, the F5l or Lacca- 
dines, Madagascar, Yemen, Abyssinia, the land of 
the Somalis, of al-Atw&h in southern Arabia, and 
of Makran; the eighth, the distance of the sea- 
ports of the Arabian coast from those of Western 
India; the ninth, the latitudes of the harbours of 
“the Surrounding Sea ( bahr al-muhtf) which runs 
deeply into the north, i. e. of the sea of Western 
India”; the tenth, on navigation in the strict sense 
of the word, on the knowledge of currents of deep 
seas and of “the Surrounding Sea which runs far 
in between the coasts of the land of the negroes, 
India and China”, i.e. the Indian Ocean of our 
maps; the eleventh deals with nautical astronomy. 

The HUwiya, which is frequently cited in the 
preceding treatise (i.) is thus dated on folio n6 b : 
“this poem was finished in the month of the pil- 
grimage at QjulfiKr (in the S. W. of the Persian 
Gulf), the native land of the Lion of the Sea 
(surname of Ibn MSdjid), among countries on the 
day of the Ditch (yawm al-Ghadlr) ( 3 ), the finest 
of days which is specially consecrated to good 


works and to fasting, and it was, my friend, in 
the year 866 a. h.”, i. e. 18 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 866 = 
Sept. 13, 1462. 

Folios 1 17b— 1 23a are blank. 

III. An urgfilza on the navigation of the Gulf 
of Berbera, the Gulf of Aden of our maps, from 
folio 123b— 127a; it is dated 890 (=1485). 

IV. A treatise in verse preceded by an in- 
troduction of 33 lines in prose entitled: “Book 
on the ktbla of Islam for the whole world”. This 
poem, says the author, has been prepared “es- 
pecially for those towns which are near the sea 
and for towns frequented by travellers”. It is dated 
893 = 1488 and occupies ff. I28 a — 137“. 

V. An urdjuza on navigation along the Arabian 
coast of the Persian Gulf, fol. 137b — 139b, n d. 

VI. An urdjuza on the BanSt na'sh (*/ 

of the Great and Little Bear), ff. 139b — 145b; 
dated 900=1494 — 1495. 

| VII. An urdjuza entitled “The treasure of the 
mu c al/im or masters of navigation and treasures 
of the science of unknown things about the sea, 
the stars, the planets, their names and their 
poles”. This is not dated but from the context is 
before 1489, fol. 145b — 147b 

VIII. An tir&uza dealing with the landfalls ( 4 ) 
on the west coast of India and the coast of Arabia 
from 25 0 N to 6o° N. ; n d ; ff. 147b — 154b. 

IX. An urdjtiza rhymed in n. d., dealing 
with certain northern stars, ff 154b — 156b inclusive. 

X Urdjuza muthammas dealing with certain 
northern stars, nd., ff. 156b — 157b. 

XI Poem in 13 lines rhymed in n on the 
Byzantine months; n d. (before 1489). 

XU. Urdjuza entitled Daribatu 'l-dartftb ,* The 
obligation of obligations” dealing with its utilisation 
of certain stars for navigation; n.d.;ff. I58 a -i63 a . 

XIII. Urdjuza entitled * Urdjuza attributed to 
the Commander of the Faithful c Ali b. Abl TJlib, 
dealing with the knowledge of lunar mansions, 
their exact position in the heavens, their form, 
their number; a complete description”; before 
1489: ff 163a— 165b. 

XIV. Rhymed poem in r entitled “The Meccan 
poem” dealing with sea routes from Djedda to 
Cape Fartak (South Arabia), KSlikQt, Dabul, the 
Konkan, Gujarat (Western India); to al-A^wSh, 
Hormuz . . . . ; n. d. ; ff. 164b — 169b. 

XV. Rhymed urdjuza in r entitled Nadiratu 
’ l-abdal “The Rarity of the Generous” or al-Wakf, 
D hub ban and aUUiyuk\ ff. 169b — 171a (be- 
fore 1489) 

XVI. Poem rhymed in b entitled “The Golden 
Poem”, ff. 171 s * — 176*; before 1489. It deals with 
“the investigation of reefs, great depths and what 
one should do there and shallows; signs indicating 
land like birds and winds, land-falls on capes during 
the monsoon from the South-West, landfalls in wind 
from the West”. It is mentioned folio 40 2 , 1. 10 and 
dated from the reign of the Mamlfik Sultan Asbraf 
Saif al-Dln Kft’it Bey (873—901 = 1468—1495). 

XVII. Urdjuza dealing with the observation of 
al-Jpafda c ‘the Frog’ = a of the Southern Piscis 
or (2 of the Whale according as it is the first or 
second Frog. This poem rhymes in n , and is cal- 
led al-FS’ika; it occupies ff. 176* — 178* and was 
written before 1489. 

XVIII. UrdjUza rhyming in *, called al-Ballgta 
‘The eloquent’, dealing with the observation of the 
stars Canopus and Ardtnrus; it occupies ff. 178a — 
179b, — n. d. 
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XIX. Nine brief sections (fajl ) in prose, not 
dated, dealing with soundings m different parts of 
the Indian Ocean, &c.; ff. 179b — 181b and last. 

The second MS. in the Arabic collection in the 
Bibliothfeque Nationale, N°. 2559, is a small 4 0 of 
215 X 150 cm., 187 fo^os of 15 lines to a page; 
it contains the following treatise by Ibn Madjid: 

XX. Urdj&za entitled al-SabHya (divided into 
seven sections) because it deals with seven bran- 
ches of nautical lore; ff. 93a — 103b; dated 888 
(1483). At the end it is referred to as “the great 
UKfjUxa”. “The Golden poem” (cf. XVI above) is 
reproduced on ff. 103b — 109. 

XXL A # aftda rhyming in k dealing with 
astronomy; ff 109b — 1 1 1 a ; before 1489. 

XXII. Kafida entitled and (sic) obser- 

vations regarding it and the stars which are useful 
for landfalls and the descnption of the landfall 
points and of the coasts from Din to Dabul”, 
ff. 1 1 1 a — 1 i6 a . The proper title of this nautical poem 
is given on f. Ii6 a in the following verse. “I have 
called this kasida “The good path of the mtfallttn 
because it is faultless”. At the end he says. “End 
of the kaftda called al-Hadtya (which directs into 
the good path) 1 ’; before 1489. 

The first nautical treatise in prose (I) contains 
also quotations of verses taken from ten other 
treatises by Ibn Mfidjid which have not come 
down to us (XXIII— XXXII) 

Chronologically these thirty two treatises may 
be thus classified: 

(a) 1462. Hawiya (II). 

I b ) 1483. al-Safiya (XX). 

( c ) 1485. The poem on the Gulf of Aden (III). 

( d ) 1488. The poem on the Kibla of IslSm (IV) 

(e) 1489 — 1490. The Book of Useful Infor- 
mation (I). 

(/) *494 — 1 595- The urcfruza (VI). 

The texts VI, XI, XIII, XVII, XXI— XXX are 
quoted in c and a which places them in the period 
before 1462. XV is earlier than XVI and XIV 
which refer to it IX is earlier than XV and XVI 
and XII than XIV. VIII, X, XVIII and XIX 
contain no hint to enable one to date them, even 
approximately. 

The period during which Ibn Madjid published 
his thirty nautical texts lies between an uncertain 
date before 1462 and 1489/90. The most important 
work of the celebrated mtfallim , for size as well 
as its practical nature is undoubtedly his Book 
of Useful Information (I). It contains 178 
pages (folio ib — 88 a with 48 bis) of 19 lines to 
the page, i. e. 3382 lines, to which are to be 
added marginal notes of one or several lines on 
27 pages. Concluded m 1489/90 this book seems 
to be a compendium of the known knowledge of 
theoretical and practical navigation. It is therefore 
more and better than the result of personal ex- 
perience and labour; we must regard it as a kind 
of synthesis of nautical science of the latter years 
of the middle ages. Ibn Madjid is at the same 
time the earliest of modern writers of nautical 
guides. His work is admirable. The description 
of the Red Sea, for example, has never been 
surpassed or even equalled, neglecting the in- 
evitable errors in latitude, by any of the writers 
of nautical guides for sailing boats. The informa- 
tion given on the monsoons, local winds, routes 
and latitudes for crossing the whole Indian Ocean 
are as precise and detailecf as could be expected 
at this period. 


Indonesia is less well known to him than the 
continent and islands of the Indian Ocean. By an 
error, which is inexplicable, Java is placed lying 
north" to south, contrary to its real orientation; 
and this same error appears again in the nautical 
texts of SulaimSn al-Mahrl (MS. 2559) who lived 
m the first half of the xvi th century, from which 
it passed into the Turkish translation of SidI C A1I. 
It is the only important rectification necessary. 

MS. 2292 incidentally contains some biographical 
information about Ibn Madjid and his family. He 
was called Shihab al-Dln Afymad b. Madjid b. 
Muhammad b. c Amr b. Fadi b. Buwik b. Yflsuf 
b. Hasan b. Husain b. Abf M a c lak al-Sa c adi b. 
Abi ’1-Rak5 3 ib al-Nadjdi (f. 2*>, infra). He gives 
himself the title of “poet of the two Ktbla’s (Mecca 
and Jerusalem), who has performed the pilgrimage 
to the two noble sanctuaries, the descendant of 
the Lions ( 5 ) (f. 137“, 65*, 145b and 147b)”; “the 
Lion (asad) of the sea m fury (f. 88 sq.)'\ He also 
says on f. 117a: Ahmad b. Madjid, am the 

Arab mifalltm ”. 

According to certain passages in MS. 2292 the 
father and grandfather of Ibn Madjid were mu - 
c alhtn , authors of nautical treatises and their son 
and grandson continued their work. “He who 
(sails in the southern Red Sea) sails on the route 
of the pilgrims to Mecca”, he says on p. 78*. 
“My grandfather knew it with accuracy and in 
detail; he yielded to no one in this respect. My 
father added the results of his revised personal 
experiences. His knowledge surpassed the know- 
ledge of his father. When our hour came and 
when we had in our turn gone through these ex- 
periences for nearly 40 years, when we had cor- 
rected the scientific work of these two exceptional 
men, when we had put into writing the results 
of our own experience and our wntten observations, 
we saw appear facts and principles which no one 
had combined in our time and which are only 
found scattered through different writers”. 

My father, he tells us on p 78b, was called by 
the pilots, “the pilot of the two coasts” (of the 
Red Sea). He prepared the famous urfouza called 
al-Htdjaztya containing over 1000 verses. We 
have corrected the errors we found in it and have 
completed it methodically”. There is another re- 
ference to this poem on f. 8i a . 

Regarding a reef on the eastern coast of the 
Red Sea, adjoining the island of MarmS which 
lies to the south of the 20° Lat., Ibn Madjid 
says (f. 87“) that most people call it “Madjid’s 
reef” because his father had moored his ship to it. 
This is evidence of his fame among seafaring 
people of his day. 

On several occasions Ibn Madjid shows full 
confidence in statements made by his father, dif- 
fering with the usual practice of the pilots of the 
xvth century. “I have owed my safety, “he says 
on f. 84“”, to the information given me by my 
father rather than to that of the pilots”. Further 
on he shows by an actual incident that his con- 
fidence in his father’s knowledge was justified. 
“When we were moored there (between Asm! 
and Masnad, two islands on the Arabian Coast 
of the Red Sea to the south of the 17 0 ) in 890 
A. H. (= 1485), he says on p. 84b, the 1 

and the pilot were agreed upon passing between 
the islands of AsmS and Masnad, but I did not 
agree with their opinion because I had read in a 
poem compiled by my father that “there is no 
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passage in the neighbourhood of these islands; 
therefore (he advised) keep away, avoid these is- 
lands, there are only reefs there and there is only 
one passage two fathoms deep”. We discussed the 
question with one another, Ibn MSdjid continues, 
after quoting this from his father’s book and I said 
to them “The best thing to do in my opinion is 
to send the sanbiik (a kind of skiff) to go a day 
in front of us”. The sanbiik set out with the 
sounding lead and found two fathoms of water. 
The sanbiik confirmed what I had said and re- 
turned passing between Masnad and Sasuh. It 
found the passage and came back to us at the 
end of the day. And (the statements made in) 
my father’s poem proved to be, in this place, the 
best part of my inheritance”. 

Regarding the legendary origins of navigation, 
the needle, the compass, the astrolabe, Ibn Madjid 
says: “The first to build a ship (f. 2 v. infra 
of MS. 2292) was Noah. He built it on the 
advice of the Angel Gabriel, who had been sent 
to instruct him by the Almighty Creator The ark 
was built in the shape of the figure formed by 
the five (sic) stars of the Great Bear; the stern 
of the ark corresponds to the third star (f. 3 a ), 
the keel to the fourth, fifth and sixth stars and 
the stern to the seventh. Even now [1489] the 
people of Zang (eastern coast of equatorial Africa), 
of Komr (Madagascar), of Mrlma (the African 
coast opposite Zanzibar) and of the land of Sofala 
call the fifth and sixth stars of the Great Bear 
al-hirab , “the keel of the ship”. 

These two stars are observed for the determi- 
nation of latitudes, at the moment of the culmination 
of al-Sarfa (/3 of Leo), in the absence of the fa - 
rakid (f 3 and y of the Little Bear) because they have 
the form of the keel of the Ark of Noah. Tradi- 
tionists differ as to the length and breadth of the 
Ark. It is said to have been 400 cubits long, 100 
cubits broad and 100 cubits deep, not including 
the height of the masts. It had two oars (in the 
stern to act as rudder). When the ark was finished 
and the flood came, Noah embarked with those 
who weie to accompany him. It carried them and 
saved them from the deluge and shipwreck The 
Ark is said to have sailed seven times round the 
site where the Ka c ba of Mecca was later to stand 
This place was then a region of red sand where 
nothing was built The deluge did not reach it ” 

“When (f 3b) the Ark was built and men had 
learnt the art of navigating along the shores of 
the sea in all the climes [of the earth] which 
Allfih divided among the children [of Noah]* 
Japhet, Sem and Ham [Son of Noah], who is 
the second Adam, each began to build ships in 
the mantime countries, the gulfs and shores of the 
sea surrounding the earth until the world reached 
the epoch of the ‘AbbSsids (132 = 750) which 
dynasty had Baghdad as its capital m c Ir 5 k c ArabI. 
All Khorgsan belonged to them. The road from 
KhorSsSn to Baghdad is three or four months’ 
journey in length.” 

“At this time (i. e. under the Abbasids) there 
lived three famous men: Muhammad b. Shadhan, 
Sabi b A ban and Lailh b. KahlSn (not Ibn KamilSn). 
I have seen that written in a work [by Ismael b 
Hasan b. Sahl b. Aban], the grandson [of Sahl], 
in a rahtnani (or rahmang , Pahlavi rahndmag 
“book of the route”) (•) dated 580 A.H. (1 184/1185). 
They exerted all their efforts m composing this 
rahmUni which begins 9 We have expounded to 


thee that ... ” None of it is in verse and the 
subjects dealt with are not linked together, which 
is not the case with a w*ell composed work. Their 
book has neither finality or authority. It can be 
added to or have parts cut out of it. These men 
were compilers and not original authors. They only 
sailed on the Red Sea from SlrSf to the coast of 
MakrSn (f. 4a). They went from Slraf to Makr 5 n 
in seven days, from Makr 5 n to KhorSsSn in a 
month. They shortened the way, for before their 
time, it was a journey of three months from 
Baghdad. Ihey set themselves to enquire on every 
coast of the people of these coasts and they have 
left a narrative [of their voyage]”. 

“In their time among the celebrated Mtfalltm 
were Ibn c Abd al- c Aziz b. Ahmad al-Maghribi, MUs 5 
al-Kandaranl, MairnUn b. Khalil and, a thousand be- 
fore them ( stef Ahmad b. TabrQya [who had written 
nautical books]. They borrowed from the works ot 
the latter and fiom those of the Mifallun Khawa- 
§hir b. Yusuf b. Salah al-Afnki who had travelled 
in the year 400 (1009/1010) and the yeais adjacent 
to this date (and who had written a narrative) 
of what he had seen in travelling on the ship of 
Dabawkara the Indian Among the famous Nakhiidha 
of their time were Ahmad b. Muhammad b. c Abd 
al-Rahm 5 n b Abu ’ 1 -Fadl b Abi ’ 1 -MugbairI (or 
Mughlrl) Their principal knowledge lay in the 
description of their coasts and their extent. The 
majority of the countries described formed part of 
the lands situated under the wind (1. e. lands east 
of Cape Comorin) and on the coast of China. Now 
these ports and towns (which they described) have 
disappeared. Even their names no longer exist. 
The indications given by them are no longer of 
any use for our period (xv*h century), lacking as 
they do the solid basis of our modern knowledge 
and experience and our discoveries which are 
recorded in this book. For it is a book in which 
everything has been checked and verified by ex- 
perience and there is nothing superior to experience. 
The point reached by the predecessors should be 
that from which their successor starts and here 
we are increasing considerably their knowledge 
and their works We have paid tribute to their 
work in saying “I am the Fourth after the Three”. 
Sometimes in the work we have produced in what 
concerns the sea, there is a single leaf which contains 
more perfection, accuracy, utility, valuable advice 
than [all] they have composed” (f. 4b). 

“The Three borrowed their good points and their 
ability from the above mentioned individuals and 
others also They took from each his knowledge 
of the coast and sea with which he was familiar; 
they made a story of it but they are compilers 
and not writers recording their own experiences, 
and I know no Fourth (who could be mentioned 
alongside of them) except myself. I honour them 
when I say: „I am the Fourth [after these three 
famous authors].” I have honoured them by taking 
into account the fact that they are before me in 
the era of the Hidjra. Certainly after my death 
another will come and [there will be] men who 
will put each of us in our place When I studied 
the work of my predecessors and found it feeble 
without reality or certainty, without order, I adopted 
what was worth keeping and recorded the discoveries 
I had made, my corrections and the results of 
my experience, year by year m the verses of the 
(nautical) poems and in this book [which has been 
published or finished] in the year 880 a. H. = 
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1475/1476 ( 7 ). Men experienced in nautical science 
have approved my work, used it and taken it as 
a basis to solve the difficulties presented to them, 
such as for example, the aspect of mountains, 
astronomical observations, names and knowledge 
of the stars, and the way to steer by them. The 
people of my time knew very little more than what 
the ancients had handed down to them regarding, for 
example, the proper sea-routes, the tu fut (co-efficient 
indicating the length of the route to be traversed 
to a given cape to obtain the same displacement 
in latitude as in the route to the north) and the 
rtihubat . As to distances they did not know them. 
We have already spoken of this in the commentary 
on the nautical poem entitled al-Uhahbtya ( 8 ) and 
we shall refer to them again.” 

“In reality, the people of the early ages had 
plenty of courage in their hearts, but they only 
sailed with the help of the sailors of the coasts 
who were endowed with considerable energy, w r hile 
the others feared the sea and had an aversion for 
it. The sailors equipped their boats excellently, 
they never allowed [the favourable period of] the 
monsoon to pass, they did not load their ships 
above what was usually done. We however know 
more and have had more experience than they 
Every improvement in seafaring matters had an 
inventor. The maker of the Ark was, as we have 
said, Noah. As to the lodestone to which one 
trusts oneself, the art of navigation w r as not com- 
plete without it. It was David who invented it; 
it is the stone with which he killed Goliath. As 
to the lunar mansions and the signs of the Zodiac, 
the prophet Daniel w r rote on this a book which 
was completed by [Naslr al-Din] al-TGsI (d. 1261) 
But let us come back to our first subject, the 
stars [to which correspond] the rhumbs of the 
compass. Their names are found in an old book 
earlier than the work of the Lions, our predeces- 
sors. But these rhumbs and these zam (= 3 houis 
sailing’) aie not absolutely exact data (1. e. the 
direction of the couises which they give and their 
duration expressed in zam are only approximations 
and not certainties) As to the description of the 
coasts (f. 5b) which we know fiom experience, we 
have wutten it* with care and we only give it after 
repeated personal experience. Our description of the 
coast is better than that of our piedecessors ” 

a As to the making of the house of the needle 
with the lodestone (1. e. the compass) it is 
said that Daniel was its inventor for he knew 
how to make use of non and the pioperties of 
this metal. Others say that it was al-Khidr (cf. 
al-khadir) who invented the compass, when he 
set out to look for the w r ell of life, when he pene- 
trated into the land of darkness and the sea of 
darkness and when he travelled to one of the 
poles up to the place where he no longer saw 
the sun. It is said he found his directions with 
the lodestone. Others say that he found his direction 
with the help of light. The lodestone (f. 6 a) is a 
stone which attracts iron. This is the only thing 
that it attracts. It is said that the seven heavens 
and the earth are held in suspension by the lode- 
stone and the omnipotence of Allah. Many other 
things are said on this subject”. 

“The first inventor of the Jfiyas (or astronomical 
observation) with the astrolabe”, Ibn Madjid goes 
on (f. 14*, 1. 3 infra\ “was Idils [q.v ]. He was 
the inventor of the astrolabe with degrees. [The 
ancients] changed these degrees into tfba ' (finger). 


They have recorded it in the story of the City of 
Copper (®) and the astrolabe was included among in- 
struments of navigation by others than the Three, 
Muhammad b. §h 5 dhan and his (two) companions; 
for the ships sailed the ocean by steering by astron- 
omical observation (with the astrolabe) in the time 
of the Prophets — on whom be peace 1 — . Our 
Thiee (predecessors) only lived in the time of 
the c Abbasids. Such is the story given in histories 
written by their hands”. 

Ibn Madjid pays a tribute to his predecessors, 
by saying on several occasions that he is the “fourth 
after the Three” or “the fourth of the Lions” but he 
does not fail to warn sailors against the gaps and 
errors in their w’orks, with which he contrasts the 
extensive documentation of his own Nauttcal In- 
structions. “Canopus, he says (f. 31b of MS. 2292), 
rises far from the south pole on the 222“d day 
of Ntruz at dawn and sets on the 40 th day of 
Ntruz. If you ask a sailor, he will never know 
that , unless he has studied this book, he will not 
be able to answer the question, even if he had 
read for a hundred years the works of Muhammad 
b. Shadhan and his two companions”. It seems 
fiom a passage in MS. 2559 (f. 126b, 1. 5 sqq.) 
that the works of the Ancients, i. e. of the Three, 
were still consulted in the first half of the xvith 
century 

According to the text of Ibn Madjid, the Three, 
Muhammad b Shadhan, Sahl b. Ab 5 n and Laith 
b Kahlsn, were neither tnilnl/tm nor masters of 
navigation nor sailors, but only learned authors of 
route-books and nautical instructions who had used 
for their works the stories of sea-voyages. The 
passage in question in the Book of Useful Infor- 
mation (I), besides, gives two definite statements. 
— The Three or at least Sahl b. Aban lived in 
the first half of the xn th century a.d. and the above 
mentioned records of voyages contained more par- 
ticularly the descriptions of the countries under 
the wind (East of Cape Comorin and of China). 
We can imagine that the works of the Three were 
based on records of travels m India, Transgangetic 
India, Indonesia and China, like that of the mer- 
chant Sulaiman, published in 851 which was revised 
and expanded by Abu Zaid Hasan about 916 ( l0 ). 
An amateur of geographical science, the latter 
lived in Baghdad and there collected all the in- 
formation he could find in manuscripts or gathered 
from the sailors of his time, and it seems that 
this is what the Three did, whose continuer Ibn 
Madjid calls himself, for he expressly points out 
that he differed from the others in writing of sea- 
faring matters from a long personal experience. 

According to Ibn Madjid, the works of the 
Three mentioned towns and seaports which had 
disappeared in the xv*h century. This reference is 
to ancient place-names which would have been of 
great use to us m identifying the geographical 
names preserved in Chinese text and in Ptolemy’s 
lists But w’e have now lost this source of infor- 
mation it is nevertheless important to know that 
it once existed. Anything is possible 111 the east, — 
even the chance discovery of a manuscript of the 
Three, of Ahmad b. Tabruya, or &haw&§hlr b. 
YUsuf b. $alfth al-Afrikl. The acquisition by the 
Biblioth&que Nationale of the MSS. 2292 and 2559 
is a lucky chance which one can always hope may 
repeat itself. 

The Kttab al-Faw'dlid (T), the importance of 
which can be seen from the r6sum6 and extracts given 
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above seem to be the work of Ibn MSdjicTs ripe 
experience. We do not know the date of his birth. 
If he was 25 or 30 m 1462 when he wrote the 
ffawiya (II) he would be 52 or 57 when the 
Book of Useful Information appeared (I) and 53 
or 63 at the time when he finished the poem (VI) 
which is dated 1494 — 1495. Three or four years 
later, in April 1498) Vasco da Gama arrived 
at Mahndi where Ibn Madjid embarked as his 
pilot. We do not know the date of the mu^llim’s 
death. 

According to James Prmsep, the memory of Ibn 
MSdjid was still alive in India and the Maldives 
in the first half of the xix‘h century. 

“I endeavoured therefore/ says Prinsep to pro- 
cure an Arabic compass, but not one could be 
met with m all the vessels — at length my friend 
Saiyid Husain Sldi found a drawing of it in one 
of the practical works on navigation — called 
the kitab , “Book of MSdjid” or, as my 

Maidive friend facetiously expressed it, the “ John 
Hamilton kitab of the Arabs” — in possession of 
a nakhoda, and without ceremony tore out the 
leaf to show it to me, as the captain was afraid 
of parting with the volume, without which doubt- 
less he would have been greatly at a loss on 
his return voyage” ( Note on the Nautical In- 
struments of the Arabs, in J.A.S B ., 1836, 11., 
p. 788) The reference here is evidently to a 
nautical work analogous to MSS. 2292 and 2559, 
with the addition of plates showing the instru- 
ments used in navigation and perhaps charts ; 
or perhaps it was even a copy of MS. 2292, 
whence it would have its name of Md&id kitab 
or “Book of Mfi^jid”. 

In his First Footsteps in East Africa or an 
Exploration of Harar (London 1856, p. 3 — 4), 
R. F. Burton says: On Sunday, the 29 th October, 
1854, our manifold impediments were pronounced 
complete. Friend S. threw the slipper of blessing 
at m> back, and about 4 p.m. embarking from 
Maala Bunder (the part of the port of Aden re- 
served for native bouts), whe shook out our “muslin”, 
and sailed down the fiery harbour. Passing the 
guard-boat, we delivered our permit, before ven- 
turing into the open sea we repeated the Fatihah- 
prayer in honour of the Shaykh Majid (x/r), inventor 
of the manners 1 compass, and evening saw us dancing 
on the bright clear tide . . . Burton adds in a 
note: “It would be wonderful if Orientals omitted 
to romance about the origin of such an invention 
as the Dayrah or compass. Shaykh Majid is said 
to have been a Syrian saint, to whom Allah gave 
the power of looking upon earth, as though it 
were a ball in his hand. Most Moslems agree m 
assigning this origin to the Dayrah, and the Fa- 
tihah m honor of the holy man, is still repeated 
by the pious mariner”. There is every reason to 
believe that Shaikh M&djid is not a saint belonging 
to Syria but simply the mu'alhm Ibn Madjid 
who has found a place in Muslim hagiography 
for the eminent services which his nautical works 
have rendered to navigators since the xvth century. 
The process is obvious and many similar cases 
are known. 

In 1913 my regretted colleague and friend Paul 
Ottavi who lived for some fifteen years at Zanzibar 
and Mascat, had a search made in these seafaring 
centres for nautical texts by Ibn MSdjid and Su- 
laimtn al-Mahrl, but the very names of these two 
mtfallim were unknown to the Arab sailors there. 
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cf. Revue dc l' Academte Arabe, Feb 192 1, Da- 
mascus, p 33 — 35. Another copy but incomplete 
of MS 2559 was found at Qjedda where our 
colleague Ahmad Zeki Pacha had kindly had 
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3. The use of this specifically Shl'a expression 
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4. Land-fall is here to be taken m the special 
sense of reconnaissance of a cape or land to 
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5. Play of words on the name of his pre- 
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Ai,-SHIffR r the name of a town and 
district on the coast of South Arabia, 
which is still ktiown as the Sheljrat coast. The 
learned NashwBn gives also al-Shalir as the dialectic 
pronuncation for al-Shihr, which latter he calls the 
correct form. This form is of interest because it 
recalls SARA, first suggested by A. Sprenger as the 
basis of the corrupt saba in Theophrastus and 
Pliny; when the latter says the word means my - 
sCertttm , this recalls Ibn al-MudjBwir’s derivation 
of the name Sal^ra, which is applied to the Mahra 
people, from sifyr “magic”. That sara is the coast 
district now called al-Sbil?r, which classical and 
Arab authors know as the land where the frankin- 
cense tree flourishes, is m any case certain. The 
name Xa§r and Xaer given by the Portuguese to 
this region, recalls the apparently older pronun- 
ciation Shahi, which means “coast”. To the Arab 
geographers the name al-§hahr is synonymous 
with Mahra, the strip of South Arabian coast, 
which, according to Ibn Haukal, is 400 paiasangs 
long and about 5 broad, the eastern end of which 
is 100 parasangs from Maskat, while the western 
end is the same distance from c Aden. Al-Ashgha 
and Sam c un aie given as old names of this territory, 
which was not reckoned a part of Hadramnt proper, 
and the names al-A§Jbh 5 r and al-Ah^af are also 
of frequent occurrence. That the inhabitants, as 
is still the case, spoke a peculiar, unintelligible 
dialect, was already known to the Arab geographers. 
The South Arabian expedition of the Vienna Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften in 1899 studied this 
language thoroughly, and the comprehensive works 
of D. H. Muller and M. Bittner, also of W. Hein, 
A. Jahn and N. Rhodokanakis give us a complete 
survey of this peculiar idiom 

The coast of al-Sbihr with its hinterland, has 
passed through various vicissitudes At the beginning 
of the tenth century a.d , it was taken by Badr 
b. Tuwgrik al-Kathnl from the GhassSnid c Amir 
b c Abd al-Wahhab, then later by the Portuguese 
who occupied the whole coast from c Aden to 
Maskat. After holding this stretch of country for 
thuly-five years, the Portuguese were duven out 
by the BanU Kaftan and all attempts to re-establish 
themsehes failed A fleet of twenty ships, sent 
to reconquer the lost territory, was sunk with 
every man on board, in a fearful hurricane. The 
Kahtan ruled the country for fifty-five years, and 
then the coast was conquered by Muhammad b. 
Ahmad b. c Amir b. c Abd al-Wahh 5 b al-Himyarl. 
Various owners held the much disputed coast m 
succession until in 1866 Sultan Qhixlib b. Muhsin 
al-Kathirl seized al-Shihr, but lost it the very next 
year to the Ka'aitI, who gradually won the whole 
coast. 

The town of al-Shihr, which lies m the centre 
of a sandy desert, is surrounded by a clay wall, 
with square watch-toweis and round forts. For- 
merly one of the most important ports of Hadramnt, 
from which were exported the precious frankincense 
and the amber known as c anbar skahrl , and which 
conducted a busy trade with Mokha, c Aden, Masqat 
and al-Basra, it is now completely overshadowed 
by the much more favourably situated port ot 
MakallS, as it only has an open roadstead for 
shipping. Remains of ancient civilisation and for- 
mer prosperity are still to be found. The houses, 
now much ruined, as nothing is ever renovated, 
frequently show beautifully carved stonework in 
the doors and windows. The mosque has a very 
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picturesque situation, but has been much neglected ; 
the minaret has a decided inclination to one side. 
The population is about 6000 — -10,000, and is 
mainly industrial. Dyed cottons are woven on 
primitive looms and loin-cloths, with gay and 
and pretty patterns. White cottons imported from 
India are dyed here with indigo and madder. 
Smiths make all kinds of weapons, notably strong 
knives, which have a particularly good reputation. 
Silversmiths, of whom there are many, find plenty 
of employment in decorating these arms with 
silver, according to the local custom, and making 
the ornaments beloved by the women. More ela- 
borate articles are imported from India, notably 
valuable sword hilts. ^The bazaar of the town is 
quite insignificant. Coloured cottons and other 
goods of European origin like soap, candles, iron- 
mongery, Indian cottons and silks, petroleum, 
matches, dned dates, rice, durra, wheat, coarse 
wheaten flour, imported from India, coffee and 
tobacco are also dealt in here. As the flesh of 
goats and sheeps is relatively dear, the main food 
is the small sardine-like c atd fish, which is also 
used as manure and to make oil Al-MukaddasI 
long ago emphasised the wealth of al-Shihr in 
fish, and he reports that fish in his time were 
exported to c OmSn, c Aden and even al-Basra and 
the lands of Yemen The c atd fish is probably 
identical with the little fish called wark , which ac- 
cording to Ibn Hawkal was the principal food of 
the inhabitants, and according to IdrlsI was dried 
and given to the camels as food, which Th. Bent 
also saw done in Hadramut. At the present day, 
salted and dried shark is an esteemed article of 
export into the interior The gild of merchants, 
however, has few wealthy members, and the foreign 
connections are mostly with India (Malabar), Cen- 
tral Africa and al-Basra. Gum-arabic and resin, es- 
pecially frankincense are brought to the market 
by the Beduins and exported from here. The 
trade in those articles is, however, now quite in- 
significant, compared with what it was in antiquity. 

In conclusion we may note that al-Asma c I in 
al-Bakrl mentions a palace named al-Shihr in Ha- 
dramut; how far this is correct cannot be as- 
certained There is probably a confusion with the 
town on the coast, which however, as noted above, 
never belonged to Hadramut proper 
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141, 145, do, Die alle Geographte Arab tens , 
Bern 1875, p. 90—92; M. J. de Goeje, Hadh- 
ramaut ', Rev Colon. Intern., 1886, n., p. I2lxy.; 
A. v. W rede’s Retse in J/adkramaui, ed. by H. 
Freih. v. Maltzan, Braunschweig 1873, p. 270, 
292 sq. ; E. Glaser, Sktxxe der GeograpkU und 
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Geschichte Arabiens , Berlin 1890, ii., p. 179; 
L. Hirsch, R risen in Sud-Ar alien, Mahra-Land 
tend Hadramiit, Leiden 1897, p. 5* 12 — 

22 — 25; Th. Bent, Southern Arabia , London 
1900, p. 205, 206; C. Landberg, Etudes sur 
les dtalectes de VArabie mertdionale , /, Hatfra - 
m out, Leiden 1901, p. 157, 158; A. Grohmann, 
Sudarabien a/s Wirtscha ftsgebiet, Vienna 1922, 
1. 127— 130, 132, 133, 189; L. Massignon, 
Annuaire du Monde musulman, 1., R. M. M., 
1922—1923, hii. p. 59. 

(Adolf Grohmann) 

S&IKARl, a word formed from the Persian 
word shikar (“sport”, in the sense of hunting or 
shooting) and meaning a hunter There are 
many castes in India whose occupation is the 
snaring, trapping, tracking, or pursuit of birds and 
beasts, but the caste which has adopted or re- 
ceived the word ShikSrf as its tnbal name is found 
chiefly m Sind. A writer m 1822 said: “Shecames 
are generally Hindoos of low caste, who gam 
their livelihood entirely by catching birds, hares, 
and all sorts of animals”, but the ShikSrls of Smd 
seem to have abandoned the occupation from 
which they take their name. They are described 
as outcast immigrants from RSdjputana, 
found from Bangal to the Pandjab, the origin of 
whose honourable appellation 19 unexplained, though 
they probably possessed, like other abonginal races, 
a knowledge of wild animals and skill m tracking 
and were employed by the Musalm&n nobility in 
quest of sport. They are now engaged in making 
baskets, and as sweepers and scavengers, and ap- 
pear to correspond, in most points, to the Bhangls 
of Bangal and Hindustan They eat carrion, and, 
even when professing Islam, are considered un- 
clean, and not allowed to enter a mosque, unless 
they undergo a ceremony of purification by fire, 
after which they are classed as Mafcfchls. Those 
whose occupation is the taking of life are natur- 
ally held in small esteem in a land which has 
been permeated by the principles of Buddhism, 
Djainism, and Brahmanism, but the purification 
ceremony demanded by Muslims before admitting 
Shikaris to their worship is an example of the 
extent to which Islam in India has been infected 
by the prejudices of Hinduism. 

B tb Itograp hy . E H. Aitken, Gazetteer 
of the Province of Smd \ Karachi 1907; H. Yule 
and A. C. Burnell, Hobson- Jobson, new ed. by 
Wm. Crooke, London 1903, Census Repot ts oj 
the Government of India . (T. W. Haig) 

SHIKARPUR, a town of Sind, situated in 
2 7° 57' N. and 68° 40' E., was founded in 
the seventeenth century by the Daudputras, a 
tribe of warriors and weavers, who established 
their supremacy in Upper Smd and made their 
new town their capital. In 1701 it was captured by 
Y5r Muhammad Khan, the founder of the Kalhora 
dynasty, with the aid of the SirSLi or Talpur tube 
of the Balhfc, and became, in turn, his capital, 
but the district m which the town is situated re- 
mained in the hands of the D&udputras until it 
was conquered in 1719 by Nur Muhammad, the 
son and successor of Y5r Muhammad. 

In *739 Thatha and ShikSrpur, with all that 
pArt of Smd lying to the west of the Indus, were 
ceded by Muhammad §h&h of Dihll to Nadir Shah, 
who in 1740 invaded Sind to punish Nflr Muham- 
mad Kalhora for concluding with Muhammad Shah’s 
governor of the province an agreement which 


infringed his sovereign rights. Nflr Muhammad was 
obliged to surrender and to relinquish his pos- 
session of ShikarpUr and Sibl, which Nadir Shah 
handed over to the Daudputras, but in 1754 Muham- 
mad Murad YSr Khan was recognized as governor 
of the whole of Sind by Alimad Shah Durrani, 
to whom the province was tributary, and remained 
thereafter in the hands of the rulers of the province. 

ShikSrpur has long been famous, both under 
British and under native rule, for the enterprise 
of its merchants, who carry on an extensive trade 
not only with other parts of India, but also with 
Persia and Central Asia, where many of them 
reside for long periods. The import trade of the 
KirmSn province of Persia, in tea, sugar, and other 
commodities is almost entirely in the hands of 
ShikarpUr merchants, who have taken advantage 
of the situation of the town on one of the great 
routes from Smd to Khurasan vi& the Bolan Pass, 
but since the middle of the nineteenth century, it 
has lost much of its importance owing to the con- 
struction of the North-Western Railway and its 
extension to Kwetta (Quetta). It is still, howevei, 
a considerable entrepot Its great covered bazar is 
famous throughout Asia, and is continued by a 
modern structure, the Stewartgandj market. 

Bibliography. R. F. Burton, Scinde Re- 
visited, London 1877; Imperial Gazetteer oj 
India, xxn. 389 (1908). (T. W. Haig) 

SHIKESTE. [See 1, 39 i b ] 

§HII£K 1. §hikk is the name of two diviners 
who lived shortly before the rise of Islam. Ac- 
cording to the Synopsis of Marvels, Shi^h the 
elder was the first diviner among the Arabs of 
c Anba. He is quite a fabulous personage. Like 
the Cyclops, he had only one eye in the middle 
of his forehead or a fire which split his forehead 
into two ( shakka to split) lie is also mixed up 
with Dadjdjal, Antichrist, or at least Dadjdjal is 
of his family. He is said to have lived chained 
to a rock on an island where volcanic phenomena 
occurred. The second Shikk called al-Yashkarl was 
the most famous of his time along with Satlh; he 
expounded a vision of Rabl c a son of Na§r the 
Lakhmid prince of Yemen, foretelling the conquest 
of Yemen by the Abyssinians, its liberation by 
Ibn Ph i Yazan and the coming of the Prophet. 

2. According to Kazwinl the Shifck are a kind 
of Shaitan forming part of the group of Mutagfiai- 
yatlna, they are m the shape of half a man with 
one arm and one leg. The Nasnas, other halves 
of men, are pioduced from Shiklfs and whole men. 
These Shaitans appear to travellers. It is said that 
'Albania b. §afv\5n b. Omaiya met one of them 
one night near Hawman and after an exchange 
of high words, the man and the ^jinn killed one 
another. 

Bibliography*. VAbrege des Merveilles, 
transl. Carra de Vaux, Pans 1898, p. 145 and 
152; MasHldf, MurUffr, ed. and transl. Barbier 
de Meynard and Pavet de Courteille, iii. 364 
and 39$ ; al -Kazwinl, c A(jjd ) tb al-Maihlftkat, ed. 
F. WUstenfeld, Gottingen, 1848—9, i. 371. — 
On the Kahin in general cf. Chronique de Ta - 
baii (Bel^mi), transl. H. Zotenberg, Paris 1867, 
11. 169. (B. Carra de Vaux) 

SHILLUQ (in Berber: masc. sg. ashelhai), the 
name given to the Berber speaking peo- 
ples of SQs, of the High and Anti-Atlas (South 
of Morocco). This «is the name they give them- 
selves; the word is widely used in Morocco; it 
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is often used by Europeans as a synonym of 
Berber-speaking, and is applied by them to people 
of the Middle Atlas also, and among them it is 
taking the place of amatigh . 

The language called tashtlhatt ', like the Berber 
language generally, is found in the form of many 
local dialects closely connected with one another, 
none of which has risen to the level of a language 
of culture. These dialects are among the most con- 
servative of the Berber dialects; in phonetics they 
are occlusive, with however a tendency m the 
dental to affrication (e. g. Ida guntdif)\ m mor- 
phology they show many clear traces of archaism 
(cf. the veibs of quality in particular). M L6vi- 
Provengal has recently discovered an Arabic ma- 
nuscript 800 years old containing a number of 
Berber expressions from this region. This valuable 
manuscript, in view of the scarcity of old Berber 
texts, gives confirmation of the stable character 
of these dialects. 

This district, especially Sus, is one of the most 
striking in Barbary from the literary point of view. 
The poets there are particularly renowned and one 
of them, who may however be quite a legendary 
individual, Sidi Hammu, has so to speak become 
the symbol of poetry and all the popular verses 
are attributed to him. This literature is mainly 
oral; there are however a few Berber manuscripts 
m the Arabic alphabet; this is one of the few 
districts in Barbary in which they are found. 

This region has had no unity fiom the point 
of view of historical continuity. A few places are 
known from the part they have placed at paiti- 
cular periods, e. g. Tmmel, Tazerwalt (cf. the 
separate articles). 

Bibliography a. Study of the lan- 
guage there are a certain number of books 
all practically of the same period by H. Stumme. 
The chief one is Handbuch des Schilkischen von 
Tazerwalt ', Leipzig 1899. M. Destaing has un- 
dei taken a study of the dialects of the Ida u 
Semlal in five volumes, one of the best enqui- 
ries into the Berber language — only the fiist 
volume has so far appeared: Tachelhit du Sous , 
/, vocabulaire Frarifais-Berblre , Paris 1920, E. 
L6vi-Proven$a?, Documents d'Histoire Almohade 
(m the press). 

b. Literature: Henri Basset, Essai sur la 
litterature des Berber es, Algiers 1920 (esp. p. 
349 tqq.) (Andr£ Basset) 

SHIN, thirteenth letter of the Arabic 
alphabet, whose numerical value is 300. It is 
distinguished from sin by three diacritical points, 
cf. I, 381 sqq . For linguistic paiticulars see slN. 

SHINASI (derived from the Persian skinas , the 
verbal stem of sh.inahh.ttn M to know”), poetical 
name or tahhdbhq of a number of Turkish poets 
(five in Hammer). See Index to Gibb, A Htstory 
of Ottoman Poetry and to Hammer, Geschichte der 
osmamschen Dtchtkunst ; cf. Rieu, CataL British 
Museum , p. 10X. 

The best known of the writers bearing this 
name is IbrXhIm ShinXsi Efendi, who is according 
to some the father and according to others one 
of the first pioneers of modern Turkish literature 
(given new life as a result of the TamlmZt). 
The son of an artillery captain, a native of 
Bolu, Shin&si was born at Constantinople in 1242 
(1826 — 1827) and soon afterwards lost his father, 
who was killed in the Rus^b-Turkish war of 
1828 — 1829. His mother who became an ih valid had 


him admitted as a clerk in the General Artillery 
Office ( Tophkdne-i c amire), where he attracted the 
attention of his superiors by his poems, tosldas 
in honour of the grand vizier Rashid Pasha and 
other statesmen and his chronograms ( tarihh) 9 
more or less complicated ( ISmm , mugjewher and 
mu lemma*), for tombstones, for fountains and 
other monuments. A French officer, the Count of 
Chdteauneuf, who was later to become a Muslim 
under the name of Nuri Bey, taught him the 
elements of the French language. The young civil 
servant poet thus found himself chosen among 
the first students who were sent to France. In 
his petition addressed to Marshall Fathi Pasha 
(Topkhane mushin) Shinasi asked to be sent to 
Paris in order to perfect himself in the study 
of the French language (Jisan-l *azeb ul-beyan4 
fransewi), and asked for a pension to be paid 
to his mother during his absence. The decision 
of the Council of Ministers ( me&lts-i wukela ), 
approved by Rashid Pasha, which gave him 
5,000 piastres for his travelling expenses and a 
pension of 300 piastres monthly for his mother, 
is dated the end of the month Rabl c al-awwal 
1265 (January 1849) but may have appeared after 
a certain delay. Tiadition has it that Shinasi took 
an active part in the Revolution of 1848, hanging 
the Republican flag on the Pantheon, and that he 
associated with scholars and men of letters such 
as Siivestre de Sacy, Renan and Lamartine. He 
stayed abroad for five years. 

On his return to Constantinople, Shinasi was 
appointed a member of the first Council of Public 
Instiuction, created in accordance with the plan 
which he had brought back from Pans. He worked 
also on the Finance Commissions with the object 
of elaborating certain administrative reforms, but 
having lost his protector Mustafa Rashid Pasha 
(who died in 1274) and being in bad odour with 
the buieaucrats, who even reproached him for 
not wealing a beard, he quitted the government 
service and took up journalism 

He began by collaborating in the Terdjuman-l 
ahwSly the first non-official Turkish newspaper, 
founded on the 6 Rabl c al-Sklpr, 1277 (October 
22, i860) by Agi5h Efendi, mute$arrif of Izmit. 
Shinasi was the chief editor of this organ. But 
soon afterwards he was able to found a journal 
under his own name, the Tafwir-t Efh*5r, which, 
thanks to the energy of ^hmasi's successors, Abu 
’l-ZiyS Tawftk and his son, was to survive with 
slight changes of title ( Ta{fir-t efk'dr, tewhid-i 
effcar) until its recent suppression by the govern- 
ment of Angora (March 6, 1925). ShmSsi’s paper 
which, according to its sub-title, was an organ 
for information and public instiuction appeared 
at first in a veiy modest and impersonal form; 
the first number alone contained a preface of 
several lines, signed by the author. Appearing 
twice weekly and printed on four pages, in a 
much reduced “format” the Tafwir-i eftedr had 
four rubrics: Home news {hawHdisat-l dahkliye ) 
mostly official appointments, foreign news (A 
Ah3r#Iye), advertisements (flan at) and a feuilleton 
(tefrtha). In these feuilletons were published the 
works of Sublji Bey (one of which is on numis- 
matics), lectures by Al^mad Waflfc on the philo- 
sophy of history, and older works such as the 
MizUn ul-hakh of K’Stib Celeb 1 They also con- 
tained translations from Button, by Abu ’l-Qb&z! 
(Shtiitred turki). The Taqwlr supported the 
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Courrier d’Orient (edited m French) by Pietri 
against the RUzname , the supplement of the Qxe- 
rlde-i hawadts in which Sa c Id Bey (the future 
grand-vizier KUtttk Sa c Id Pasha) wrote Begun a 
propos of a sale of coal to the Admiralty the 
polemic took a literary character on the subject 
of an Arabic barbarism committed by Sa c ld Bey 
who had employed the expression mes^ele-t meb- 
huse c anha (instead of mebhus c anhti) “the affair 
m question”. It required the intervention of the 
Syrian Ahmad Ffins Shidya^, the editor of the 
Arabic newspaper At- Dj awa?tb to cause ShinSsi 
to triumph before the public 

Shmasi also collaborated in the Du ride-t c as - 
kartya “Journal Militaire” founded by the minister 
of War Fu c ad Pasha, and in the “Courrier d’Orient”, 
whose editor Pietri he had got to know through 
the offices of a friend of his Pans days, the Al- 
banian Sa'ld Sermedi Bey After Sermedi had been 
arrested and exiled to St. Jean d’Acre because 
his ideas were thought to be too advanced, Shi- 
nSsi took fright and fled with the aid of Pietri, 
on board a French ship, in order to take refuge 
in Paris He did not return to Turkey until after 
the death of the grand-vizier, who was hostile to 
him. He himself died in September 1871 in the 
prime of life. 

Apart from his journalistic activity the literary 
activity of Shmasi is not very extensive Consisting 
mainly of scattered articles, it has not been col- 
lected into kulliyat (complete works) 

In 1859 he published a pamphlet entitled Ex - 
traits de poesies et de prose traduits en vn s du 
frangats en turc , Constantinople, Eastern Press, 
1 1 pages of French text and as many of Turkish 
text in 1 6° (contains short extracts and isolated 
verses of Racine, Lamartine, La Fontaine, Gilbert 
and Fenelon) — 2 nd edition, press of the Taswlr-i 
Ejk*ar , 1287 (1871/1872). — This small work is 
important because it was the first translation into 
Turkish of literary works of the West (practically 
all French works). 

The poetical works of ShmSsi were published 
1287 (1871/1872) in another little book entitled 
Muntekhabat l esffar, “Selection of Poems”, by 
Abu U-ZiyS Tawflk; ( Tasw Efk Press). 

This selection of poems combined with the 
“Extracts” just mentioned above was reprinted by 
the same editor under the title of DiwUn-l Shmasi 
on the I st Muharram 1303 (October 10, 1885), 
with the authority of Shinasi’s son and again later 
m 1310 (1892/1893), 1 18 pages in I6" 1 ®. 

The poetical works of ShinSsi do not contain 
anything revolutionary nor do they give evidence 
of great poetical talent; they are panegyrics, chrono- 
grams, ghazels, satires, hymns ( [ilahi ) etc. But they 
include two or three rhymed fables and a bold 
innovation, confined however to two verses only; 
this is an attempt to write a poem with Turkish 
words only ( §afi Tut kce'). Here is the meagre 
result of this attempt: 

Gowe-mi erdi baihim yer yuzune gUldim-se ? 

War-mi bak ben&tieytn ylldltl duspkun ktmse ? 

“Having come on this earth has my intellect 
soared to heaven ?” 

“Does there exist a man whose star is as ill- 
omened as mine ?” 

(It should be noted that the metre which has 
been adopted [remel] is still borrowed from the 
old prosody). 


In dramatic art ShmSsi was also a pioneer’ 
writing the first comedy or rather the first Tur- 
kish vaudeville, under the title £&afir ewlenmest, 
“A Poet’s Marriage”. Feeble in itself, this work 
has independently of the merit of novelty, that of 
criticizing the old-fashioned matrimonial customs; 
it deals with a fraudulent attempt to substitute 
in the place of a veiled bride, an uglier sister. It 
has been translated into German by VdmbSry. 

Shmasi, besides, collected in 1268 (1851/1852) 
about 2,000 Turkish proverbs to which he added 
some Arabic, Persian and French equivalents This 
collection appeared under the title of Qurub-u 
emsal-i osmdtilye, at the Tasw. Efk. press m 1280 
(1863) and in 1287 (1870 — 1871). Finally in 1301 
(1883/1884) Abu ’1-Ziy5 brought out a third 
edition, which he enlarged by bringing it up to 
4004 proverbs (cf. J. A., 1863, li 269, 143 and 
1871, li. 147, 22). 

The influence which Shmasi exerted on the 
development of Turkish literary movements cannot 
be compared to that of his young rival and prot6g6 
N5mik Kemal, but his part was considerable in 
the restoration of the language itself. He con- 
tubuted a great deal to simplifying the language 
by bringing it nearer the spoken language and by 
combatting scholastic influence of Arabic and Per- 
sian so as to make Turkish a language adapted to 
the requnements of modern civilisation. 

In the field of syntax, this refoim consisted in 
writing shorter sentences. Kiiiuk Sa c ld Pasha (then 
President of the Senate) said in his Gazetadj* 
Ltsanl {Sabah, 1327 [1913], I44 pp. in l6mo) 
that the credit of having first used short sentences 
was not due to ShmStsi and that Rashid Pasha 
had done so in his youth, when he was atnedhdjt 
“referendar”, but afterwards came back to the old 
turgid style. The real initiative is said to have 
come fiom the Fenerli or Greeks of the Phanar 
employed in the civil service by the Turks and 
this movement is said to have begun as early as 
1245 (1829/1830). Sa'id Pasha adds that this need 
not lessen the real credit of ShmSsi who was able 
to rid the Turkish language of obsolete lumber 
and rejuvenate it by contact with Western literature 
{op cit , p 106 — 107) 

A letter written by Shmasi to his mother from 
Paris, dated 30^ K l aniin-t sani 1269 (1853), is 
regarded as a model of the modernised style 
(reproduced by Abu ’i-ZiyS Tawflk in his Numtine-t 
edeblyat) 

c Abd al-Halim Mamduh also thought that Kem3l 
Bey and Abu ’1-Ziyfl had exaggerated the scope ot 
the literary influence of ShinSsi. He thinks that 
he was not only surpassed by his immediate suc- 
cessors but was also preceded by important reformers 
like c Akif and Pertew Pagha. Shmasi is nevertheless 
the founder of literary criticism in Turkey. 

The writer of this article has sought in vam 
for traces of Shingsi’s stay m Paris. A lucky chance 
may one day make his researches more fruitful. 
An examination should also be made of the Tur- 
kish dictionary in thirteen volumes which ShinSsi 
is said to have left in manuscript — part in the 
National Library of Budapest and part in the 
Library at Vienna (cf also c Abd al-Halim Mamdalj). 

Btbltogr ap hy\ The best documental study 
on ShinSsi is that of Vladimir Gordlevski, Olerki 
po novoy osmat\skoy lit'eratur'e , Moscou 1912 
(Russian; Travaux de l’lnstitut Lazarev, fas- 
cicule xxxix.), 146 pages gr. in 8°. Cf. also 
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Abu '1-ZiyS Tawfti:, Constantinople 1879, 2 nd 
ed. 1886, NumUne-t edeblyat , p. 253; c Abd al- 
Halim Mamduh, Tarlkhr * edeblyat-l osmanlye , 
Constantinople 1306, p. 93 — 99; Sa f Id Pasha 
(cf. above m the text of the article) ; MebhUsatun 
c anha> pamphlets N°. 23 and 24 of the col- 
lection PCutub-kk&ne-i Ebu-s-Ziyd ; Ahmad Raftk, 
Shinasmin berayt tah$il Partse gitmesi , Turk 
tarlhht engjumeni tnet^milasly of i*t May 1341 
(1925), p. 215 — 216; Paul Horn, Geschichte 
der turkischen Moderns , Leipzig 1902, p. 10 — 12 
(cf. p. 5, the bibliography of this work); L. 
Bonelli, Della lingua e letteratura t urea con - 
temporanea , Venice 1892, Safar Bey, A travers 
la htteratuie turque (II), La Revue , formerly 
Revue des Revues , is* September 1907 

(J. Deny) 

SHINTARA (or SJiantara), Arabic name of the 
modern Cintia, a little town in Portugal, at a 
height of 700 feet above sea-level, 16 miles N.W. 
of Lisbon. It was quite prosperous under Muslim 
rule and the Arab geographers lemark on the 
fertility of the country round, its apples were 
universally famous. Cintra always shared the des- 
tinies of its great neighbour Lisbon as long as it 
was in the hands of the Muslims; it was recon- 
quered in 1147 by Alfonso Hennquez, king of 
Poitugal. After it had become Christian again, it 
was the favourite residence of the Portuguese kings; 
it was in the palace of Cintra that Dom Sebastian 
decided in 1578 upon the expedition against Mo- 
rocco which ended disastrously on the banks of 
the Wadi M-Makhazin near al-Kasr al-Kabir 

The modern Cintra is dominated by the ruins 
of an old stronghold of the Muslim period. Of this 
foitress now called Castello dos Mouros built at 
a height of 1430 feet, there only remain two 
masses of masonry with the lemains of a chapel 
and baths. 

Bibliography . al-ldrlsl, Description de 
VAfrtque et de /’ Espagne, ed Dozy and de Goeje, 
text p 175, transl p 211; Abu l-Fida 3 , Tak- 
wtm al’buldati , ed. Remaud and de Slane, 
Pans 1840, p 173; al-Mak^arl, Nafh al-(ib , 
Analectes . . . , 1 102, David Lopes, Os Arabes 
nas obras de Alexandre Ilerculano , Lisbon 
1911, p. 61 — 62 (L^vi-Proven^ai ) 

SHIR. [See asad ] 

SFJI C R (a.), poetry. The earliest literature of 
the Aiabs is poetical but the most ancient poems 
are not older than 500 A. D. We know nothing 
about its origin. We are told the name of the man 
who made the first kapida , but m matters historical 
the Arabs abhorred a vacuum. Throughout the 
pre-isl5mic period poetry is governed by the same 
set of conventions, the stereotyped beginning, 
conventional epithets, stock similes, a limited and 
arbitrary choice of subjects. These suggest a long 
previous history. Indeed one poet complains that 
his predecessors have left him nothing to say. On 
the other hand, the words. “Let us weep as Abd 
HumSn wept”, suggest that the poet was following 
a new fashion in his art. It is obvious that poetry 
is closely connected with the rhymed prose (saq J? c ) 
of impassioned speech and it is probable that some 
of its measures had their origin m the song of 
the cameidriver or horsemen. There was something 
uncanny about poetry, as the name shows. The 
poet was 2 c tr f the man of extraordinary know- 
ledge, who knew things hid from common men, 
was in the council of unseen powers, ha'd a familiar 


spirit. This comes out most clearly in the branch 
of the art called htgtfo* , commonly but badly 
translated satire. This was in origin a spiritual 
attack on one's enemies, supplementing the material 
assault of sword and lance, an attempt to destroy 
them by the use of supernatural powers. The decla- 
mation of such verse was accompanied by symbolic 
actions. This is another link with sa$f, the speech 
of soothsayers and wizards. Though in historical 
times the belief in the magical power of poetry 
was largely lost, yet verses that seem to us pointless 
had a shattering effect on those at whom they 
were directed. 

Formally, Arabic poetry consists of metre and 
rhyme. With one exception, ra$ae, all metres 
consist of a double line with the rhyme at the 
end only Metre is quantative and considerable 
freedom is allowed m the substitution of long for 
shoit syllables and vice versa . Indeed it is better 
to say that certain syllables are fixed long or short 
and the others are allowed to vaiy. In two metres 
the classic rule that two short syllables equal one 
long is followed. Pre-isl5mic poets used 15 metres 
and another was added later. They did not use 
the ra&az for long poems. There was a feeling 
that it was doggerel not rising to the dignity of 
poetry and it was chiefly used m extempore verse. 
In addition to these, poets sometimes experimented 
with other metres but they did not find favour 
and are treated as irregularities. The rhyme may 
include as many as three syllables. Throughout a 
poem all the double lines have the same rhyme 
and the opening line has it also in the single 
line. Only one poetic form was known, the ka$ida\ 
a poem with one rhyme and one metre, from 30 
to 120 lines long. No satisfactory explanation of 
this name is known Many fragments of kasida ' s 
exist and it is probable that they were never more 
than fragments At first the kasida had no fixed 
plan save that it nearly always began in a deserted 
camping ground which the poet recognized a$ the 
scene of a passage of love with some fair one 
(the nasib ). On this may follow a description of 
his camel of a journey — preferably by night — 
through the desert, an antelope hunt or indeed 
almost anything the poet chooses. His own warlike 
prowess or that of his tribe is a common theme. 
Often it is hard to say that the poem has any 
purpose. The poet speaks because he must. Later 
the kafida was bound by fixed rules. The regulai 
sequence of subjects was the amatory prelude, the 
description of a camel, the journey and finally the 
mam subject; usually the praise of some great 
man with a view to touching his pocket. Two 
aspects of life are shown. A frivolous side where 
men drink, gamble away their goods and give 
piesents to the girl who fills the wine-cup and 
sings, thus upholding the fame of their tribe for 
generosity, and a serious side where the chief 
spends his substance in feeding the needy and 
all are ready to rush to arms to defend their 
honour. Although an Arab was always ready to 
fight, he was not necessarily in a hurry to be 
killed, and said so without shame. The poets were 
fond of commonplace moralizmgs on the uncertainty 
of life and the certainty of death. Arab theory 
recognized the elegy (ralRtf) as a special branch 
of the art but without sufficient reason. The form 
was the same but for the omission of the erotic 
introduction which was felt to be unsuitable. While 
but for the lamentation over the dead and the call 
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to vengeance (if he had died a violent death), the 
subject-matter is very like that of other poems. 
Very often women composed elegies; some poet- 
esses were famous. It seems that religion had very 
little place m the life of the Arabs. A mild fatalism is 
the limit of their experience. 

Each line of verse had to be complete in itself. 
So Arab poetry is essentially atomic; a string of 
isolated statements which might be accumulated 
but could not be combined. Sustained narrative 
and speculation are both alien to it. It is de- 
scriptive but the description is a thumbnail sketch ; 
it is thoughtful but the result is aphoristic. The 
poet looks on the world through a microscope. 
Minute peculiarities of places and animals catch 
his attention and make his poetry versified geology 
and anatomy; untranslatable and dull Foiceful 
speech is his aim and the result is — to Western 
minds — often grotesque or even repulsive. The 
comparison of women’s fingers to the twigs of a 
tree, or to caterpillars, are examples. There is 
little connexion between the lines or parts of a 
poem. The only bond of union is the personality 
of the poet. Indeed it is the poet rather than the 
poetry who is admired. A freeman among his 
peers, he enjoys life to the full, often coldly 
calculating, yet, when his narrow code of honour 
calls, ready to risk all for a friend or the stranger 
who has claimed his protection. Behind all is the 
constant shadow of starvation and death ; but they 
cast no permanent gloom on the picture. Most of 
the poets so described were Bedouin but there were 
others known as town-dwellers. As a class they 
differed from the Bedouin type. They show signs 
of acquaintance with books, prefer other metres 
to the favourites of the Bedouin and their subject- 
matter includes fables and historical tradition. Their 
language, too, inclined more to prose, a sentence 
might run into two or even three lines of verse. 
The men of Madina were held to be the best ot 
these poets. Both Jews and Christians were poets 
and their verses are often indistinguishable from 
the work of the pagans. The homes of the various 
Arab kinglets — especially Hlra — were centres 
of poetic activity. Thither came the Bedouins eager 
to get something from the patrons of literatuie. 
They also met at the several fairs where matches 
of rival poets took place. 

Bedouin poetry was preserved by oral tradition. 
The poet declaimed his own verses and was 
followed by a professional reciter ( rawl ) who learned 
and declaimed them. Many a poet began as rawi 
of another. This raises the question of the genui- 
ness of Arab poetry It is generally assumed that 
it was not written down till one hundred years 
A.H. In that time the natural infirmity of human 
memory and the peculiar character of Arabic make 
great changes probable. The lack of connections 
inside a poem help. Often different versions of a 
poem exist and it is impossible to tell which is 
the original. We cannot be certain what were the 
exact words of a poem, all we can say is that 
the philologists who collected the remains of pre- 
IslSmic literature during the second century read 
a certain text. We know too that there was at least 
some forgery. The conclusion is that the great 
mass of the poems are genuine or at least ancient, 
though it may not be possible to prove this con- 
clusively for any one poem. (It has recently been 
argued that writing was much more common than 
is generally believed, that the poets were acquainted 


with that art and that some variant readings can 
only be explained on the hypothesis of written 
copies.) A few dialectical variations are preserved 
but for the most part poets used one language 
throughout the peninsula. Possibly the wealth of 
vocabulary is due to the inclusion of words from 
the many dialects; though their origin is now 
forgotten. There are some signs that the language 
of everyday was dropping the inflections used m 
poetry ; had begun the series of changes that pro- 
duced the vernaculars of to-day. When scholars 
began to take an interest in poetry for its own 
sake they gathered the remnants into diwans “col- 
lected works” of individuals or tribes or in antho- 
logies some of which contained complete poems 
and others fragments. 

Isl5m made a great change; partly due to reli- 
gion, for poetry was the devil’s Kur 5 Sn ; but chiefly 
through the change of circumstances. The centre 
of interest had moved outside Arabia and desert 
life had not the same appeal. It is almost impos- 
sible for one who does not live the life of the 
desert to appreciate its poetiy. Some kept up the 
old tradition, finishing their poems with praise of 
the caliph or some other great man whose patronage 
was desired. Some kept the amatory prelude and then 
went stiaight to the business in hand. Others 
broke from tradition and composed fragments 
( kifa , q. v.) treating of one subject only, it might 
be love, religion or philosophy. In some of the 
later poets we can admire the verbal skill that 
fills a volume with extravagant and sometimes 
blasphemous adulation, with scarcely a repetition; 
but the utter emptiness and lack of ideas is re- 
volting. The rule of one poem one rhyme is still 
observed, no new form is invented. A mystical 
poem contains over 700 lines with the same rhyme. 
It took several centuries for these changes to be 
made Another innovation was that the despised 
radjaz metre was used for long poems ; the authors 
using all their skill in the handling of words to 
counterbalance the simplicity of the metre, with 
the result that they are often unintelligible. Tra- 
dition says that in the time of Hardn a slave girl 
started the fashion of making verse (pedants did 
not consider it poetry) m the language of the 
people. This style was called lahn . In Spain it 
was raised to literary rank in the zafoal, a short 
poem in stanzas. A variety of this but in fully 
inflected speech was the tnuwa shsh ah. At first 
this was a poem in four or five line stanzas the 
last line uniting the stanzas by a common rhyme. 
Each stanza had its own rhyme and one metre 
was used throughout. The next step was the use 
of more than one rhyme and metre in each 
stanza. Sometimes the bonding line was m lahn . 
For the most part however Spanish poets followed 
the older custom; though they tried various ex- 
periments m rhyme. In subject-matter they broke 
away from tradition and their work is much more 
congenial to Europeans than that of the poets 
of Arabia. Perhaps the most interesting features 
are a conception of love that suggests the ro- 
mances of chivalry and an almost modern sen- 
sibility to natural beauty. 

The early poets knew nothing of the theory of 
metre. This was discovered by Khalil b. Ahmad [q.v.]. 
It is said that the idea came to him as he heard 
a smith working with his hammer. The critics 
hardly thought of* a poem as a whole; for them 
it was a string of detached beauties. It is true 
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that poets were praised for their skill m certain 
branches of their art e.g. for the description of 
the ostrich; but as a rule criticism dealt with 
details and words only. It tended to be finnicking 
One is praised for his skill in managing the tran- 
sition from the naslb to the description of the 
camel and another is blamed for putting words 
of ill omen m the opening verse of a poem. In 
other ways also criticism ran wild. Some held that 
the pre-IslSmic poets were — by that fact alone — 
raised high above all others. It was men of this 
type who denied to Mutanabbf and others the title 
of poet because they did not observe the early 
conventions. With no cutical principles to guide 
and a tendency to imitate the old, modern Arabic 
poetry is not inviting; especially as it is written 
in what is essentially a dead language. 

It would be absurd to attempt even an outline 
history of Persian poetry in the space available. 
The utmost possible is a description of the forms 
of verse The Persians borrowed their metres from 
the Arabs though they have other favourites. They 
also borrowed the kasida and kifa , about which 
it is not necessary to say more. The ghazal is 
really a kifa of a dozen lines or so with com- 
plete freedom m the choice and treatment of sub- 
ject. It has less continuity and a looser connection 
of ideas than the kifa , though it is usually a love 
poem. Of native forms the chief are the mathnawi 
and rublfl or du-bait. The former consists of two 
long lines m the metre named lantal trimeter 
catalectic lhyming at the end of the double verse, 
a soit of heroic couplet. It is the form used for 
long poems whatever their subject may be. The 
du-batt is two long lines with the first second and 
fourth half-lines rhyming and occasionally the 
third. The metre used is one of the many variants 
of the hazafj. A du-bait is always independent, 
they are never combined into a longer poem 
The same desire as was felt in the west pro- 
duced variants of the monorhymed poem winch 
are all classed as mus animat . These consist of 
stanzas of anything from four to ten lines in the 
same metre, each stanza having its own rhyme. 
Some forms ha\;e a refrain with a separate rhyme 
The earliest Persian poetry dates from shortly 
after 900 a.d. and since then the language and 
the forms of verse have changed very little. Fashions 
have changed, now simplicity has been in vogue 
and now fantastic conceits, but the outward form 
remains the same. 

Turkish and Urdu poetry are little more than 
imitations of the Persian. Urdu, however, does show 
some signs of Indian influence both in form and 
subject-matter; to a small extent in earlier times 
and to a much larger extent during the last few 
years. 
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SHlR C ALX, BXrakzXI, Amir of Afghanistan, 
was the third son of the Amir DUst Muhammad 
and succeeded his father, in accordance with his 
will, on June 9, 1863. His overtures to the Go- 
vernment of India on his accession were, un- 
fortunately, coldly received. The Amir found it 
necessary to march, almost immediately, into the 
Khuram district to compel his brother c Azlm Khan 
to swear allegiance to him and early in the fol- 
lowing year both *Azlm Khan in Kuram and Afdai 
Khan , the eldest brother , in Balkh , rebelled. 
Muhammad Rafik, the Amir’s most able officer, 
defeated the former and compelled him to flee to 
India, and the latter submitted to §hlr c All and 
was pardoned and restored to his post, but his 
son, t Abd al-Rahm 5 n, fled to Bukhara, whereupon 
Shir c AlI imprisoned Afdai KhSn. Early m 1865 
Sharif Khan and Amin Khan, two other brothers, 
rose in rebellion at Kandahar and c Azim Khan 
returned from India to Kuram. Muhammad Rafi^ 
again expelled him and Shir c All marched towards 
Kandahar. He met and defeated the rebels near 
Kalat-i Ghilzal, but was stupefied with gnef at 
the loss of his eldest son, Muhammad c AlI, slain 
by Amin, who was also killed. He pardoned 
Sharif and was roused from his lethargy by the 
news that c Abd al-RahmSn had returned from 
Bukhara, corrupted the state officials in Balkh and 
Muhammad Rafik, and, having been joined by 
c Azlm, enteied Kabul on March 2, 1865. Shir c All 
marched against him, but was defeated, and fled 
with no more than 500 horse. The governor 01 
Ghazni refused to admit him, and released Afdai 
Khan, who joined his son and was proclaimed 
Amir in Kabul The Government of India recognized 
him as ruler of Kabul, but he died almost im- 
mediately and was succeeded by his brother, c Azlm 
KhSn. In January 1868, however, §hlr c Ali returned 
from Afghan Turkistan, entered Herat, and m 
June was received as a deliverer in Kandahfir. 
His army marched on Kabul and compelled c Azim 
to flee once more to India, where he died in 
exile. In January, 1 869, c Abd al-Rahman was defeated 
and expelled, and Shir c All re-established hirnseh 
as Amli of Afghanistan. In 1869 he met the 
Viceroy, Lord Mayo, at Ambala, but received 
little beyond vague expressions of goodwill, in- 
stead of the offensive and defensive alliance which 
he sought. Again m 1873, alarmed by the Russian 
conquest of Khlwa, he sought an alliance from 
the Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, and on receiving 
another rebuff rejected proffeied subsidies and en- 
tered secretly into relations with Russia. In 1876 
Lord Lytton was authorized to offer Shir ‘All the 
alliance which he had sought, but the offer came 
too late. The Amir ostentatiously received a Rus- 
sian envoy and, though warned that war would 
be the result, turned Sir Neville Chamberlain, 
who was accredited as British envoy, back from 
his frontier. On November ao, 1878, the British 
Government, after vainly awaiting an apology, 
declared war, and on February 21, 1879, Shir c All 
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died, and was succeeded by his son, Ya^flb Khan* 
Btbliogr aphy\ G. B. Malleson, History 
of Afghanistan, London 1878; The Second Af- 
g&in War , 1878—1880, Abridged Official Ac- 
count, ) London 1908; The Imperial Gazetteer 
of India, , 1908. (T. W. Haig) 

SHlR SHAH. FarId al-DIn, founder of the 
Sflr dynasty of Dihll, was the son of Hasan 
KhSn, of the Sur tube of Afghans [q. v ] who 
received from Sikandar Lodi the fief of SahsarSm 
in BihSr. Shir KhSn pursued his studies assiduously 
at X)jawnpur, and afterwards, in the administration 
of his father's fiefs, obtained a minute knowledge 
of all the details of revenue administration. He 
was presented to Babur, but, alarmed by the in- 
stinctive dislike which the empeior conceived for 
him, fled from his court. His successes against 
the SultSn of Bengal rendered him virtually in- 
dependent in BihSr, and though *llumayun invaded 
BihSr and Bengal and seemed to have established 
his authority there, Shir KhSn was secure in Rohtas, 
and when HumSyun was recalled from Bengal by 
the rebellion of his brother HmdSl, followed him, 
and on June 26, 1539, inflicted a severe defeat 
on him at Cawsa, on the Ganges. Shir Khan 
assumed the royal title in Bengal, and in the 
following year marched on Agra. HumSyun met 
him at Kanawdj on May 17, 1540, but was again 
defeated, and, after a short stay m Agra, fled 
towards Lahor, pursued by §hir KhaD, now Shir 
Shah HumSyun fled into Sind and his brother 
KSmrSn to Kabul, and Shir Shah remained master 
of northern and eastern India. He secured his 
northern frontier by building in the Nandana hills 
a fortress which he named RohtSs, after his strong- 
hold in Bihar, and then, marching into Bengal, 
distributed that province among petty fief-holders, 
his own career having proved the danger of en- 
trusting it to one powerful governor. In 1542 he 
established his authority in Malwa and, leaving 
Shu^ja c at KhSn there as governor, returned to 
Agra m 1543. In 1544 he attacked the R&dja of 
Jodhpur, and defeated him, but by so narrow a 
margin that he remarked, alluding to the poverty 
of the soil, “that he had nearly lost the empire 
of India for a handful of millet”. In 1545 he 
besieged a Hindu chieftain in the strong fortress 
of KSlindjar, and on May 22, as he was watching 
the effect of the bombardment, a live shell or 
grenade fell into the powder magazine by which 
he was standing and he was terribly scorched by 
the explosion. He lay m great agony, directing 
the assault m his intervals of consciousness, until 
he was informed that the fortress had fallen, and 
then died. He was succeeded by his son, Islam §hsh. 

The sycophantic chroniclers of the TlmQrids 
have done scant justice to “Shir Khan” as they 
call him, one of India’s greatest rulers, and his 
fame is overshadowed by that of Akbar, to whom 
he was superior in some respects and inferior in 
few. On 1800 Indian leagues of road, from So- 
nSrg&on to the Indus and from Agra to Mandu, 
he built 1800 caravanserais, each with a mosque 
and full establishment. Cooked and uncooked food 
were provided for Muslims and HmdQs, post-horses 
were in readiness and fruit-trees planted beside 
the roads refreshed the traveller. Such was the 
order maintained by him a that an old woman 
with a basket of gold might sleep securely at 
night In the open plain without a guard”. The 
historian BudSoni thanks God that he was born 


in the reign of so just a king, and to his subjects, 
as to himself, it was matter for regret “that he 
did not obtain his kingdom until the time of 
evening prayer”. 
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§ifI c RA, Sirius, Gieek S tiptop i.e. the brilliant, 
the brightest star in the constellation of Canis 
Major (al-Kalb al-akbar) known as a Cams Majons . 
It shines with a white light and surpasses with 
magnitude 1.6 all other fixed stars m brightness. 
That the Arabic word Shi c ia comes from the 
Greek has been proved by I. I. Hess (cf. 

I I. Hess, Ober das prafigierte und infigieite £ 
tm Arabtschen , in Z. 5, 1924) as r in a foreign 
word gives £ in Arabic. As further evidence that 
Sh“r5 is a foreign word in Arabic, Hess calls at- 
ten tion to the fact that this name of Sirius is un- 
sown in the interior of Arabia; Beduins and 
se ttled Arabs alike call it al-Mirzam, which is 
*°und in the Bisharl language as Mir dim. 

As might be expected, so striking a star plays 
an important part in Muslim astrology, and the 
possibilities of prophecy from the course of Sirius 
are exceedingly numerous. Its rising at the same 
time as the moon has always been a favourite 
conjunction with the astrologer. The moon may 
rise in any of the twelve zodiacal cncles, but not 
so Sirius, on account of its fixed position with 
regard to the fixed stars But its ascension may 
coincide in time with the risings of the moon 
just mentioned. We possess an astronomical writing 
by the celebrated Hakiml astronomer, Ibn Yflnus 
(d 1009) entitled Fi Ahkam al-Shfra yamanlya 
(Gotha, a , 1459). 

[Hermes, the wise one says, “When the rising 
of the moon coincides with that of Sinus m the 
Ram, the changing fortunes of men will be good 
at the beginning of the year; they will be hale and 
healthy and free from bodily ills, but only until 
the fifth day before the entry (of the joint rising), 
then illnesses will come again; in that year all 
quadrupeds with young will miscarry, the dismissals 
and deposition of governors will be frequent and 
the King of Romans will die quite suddenly in 
that year on the 3rd 0 f the month (H)atfir”] 

(C. Schoy) 

SHIRAZ, a town in Persia, capital of the 
province of FSrs in a vast plain to the south of 
Ispahan It was conquered by Abfl MflsS al- Agi^arl 
and c UthmSn b. Abi ’1- C A§I at the end of the 
caliphate of c Omar; it was rebuilt by Muhammad 
b. al-K5sim b. Muhammad b. al-Hakam b. Abi 
c AVll al-Ihakaft, cousin and lieutenant of al- 
HadjdjSdj m the reign of the Caliph Walld b. 
c Abd al-Malik on the ruins of an ancient city 
which belonged to the province of Ardaghlr- 
Khurra, the capital of which was Gflr (Ejflr), 
the modern FlrflzSbSd. Its walls were built by the 
Bnyid Abfl KSlldjSj SultSn al-Dawla, from 436 to 
440 (1044 — 1048), who gave it twelve gates (Mu- 
V&ddasi, p. 430 only gives eight, with their names) ; 
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these walls were repaired in the middle of the 
viii^h (xivth) century by MahmHd Shah Indjn, the 
rival of the Muzaffarids. In 795 (1393) Tlratlr 
arrived m front of the town and was attacked by 
Shah Mansur the Muzaffarid, who lost his life 
there. It was taken by the Afghans m 1137 (1724) 
Karim KhSn Zand [q. v.] made it his capital sur- 
rounded it with walls and ditches, paved its streets 
and erected fine buildings there, notably the great 
bazaar. It was laid m ruins by the earthquakes of 
1813 and 1824. It had at one time an ancient citadel 
called Sh&h-Mobadh (Isfokhrl, p 116). In the eaily 
centuries of IslSm it still retained two Zoroastrian 
fire-altars, one called K5rniy5n and the other Hor- 
muz; theie was also a third outside its gates called 
MasubSn in the village of BarkSn (Istakhrl, p 119) 
The vine of ShlrSz is famous; it comes from 
the village of Khullar or KhullSr, also noted for 
its honey and its millstones. Water is brought to 
it by the RuknSbad canal, sung by Hafiz and 
built by Rukn al-Dawla the Buyul, father of c Adud 
al-Dawla and by the canal from the tomb of Sa c dL 
The city has three pnncipal mosques. 1. Dj5mr 
c Atik, built by c Amr b. Laith in the second half 
of the third (ninth) century, 2. the new Mosque 
built by the Salghurid Atabeg Sa c d b. Zangl, in 
the second half of the vi*h (xn th ) century, 3. Mas- 
djid Sonkor, built by the first Atabeg of the 
Salghuuds. There are also many saints’ tombs 
which have earned for this city the name of Burdj 
al-Awliya “citadel of the saints”, notably that of 
the c Alid Ahmad b Muhammad b Mns5 al-Kazim, 
and those of the mystic poets Sa c dl and Hafiz, to 
the north of the city. There are the gaidens of 
Dilgusha and Hafttan. The city manufactures mo- 
saics called khatatn-kSri , diess materials, gauze, 
brocades, silk-floss It was the birthplace of the 
poets Athlr called Shafi c a, Ahli, Boshak (Abu Ishak 
HallSdj), Hafiz, Sa c di, c Urfl, Baba FighSnX, Manx, 
Madjd al-Dln Hamgar, and of the religious re- 
former c AlI Muhammad called the B5b. 

There is also a village of the same name north 
of Samarkand 4 parasangs, about 16 miles from it 
(Quatrem&re, N E ., xiv. 490, J A , Jan. 1852, 
p. 83; Burner, Voyage a Boukhara , in. 207). 
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al-SBIrAZi, AbU IshXk IbrXhIm b. c AlI b. 
YUsuf al-FIrUzXbXdI, a* Shfifi c l jurist, born 
m FlrUzSbad in 393 (1003). To study Fi^h he 
went to ShlrSz in 410, then to Basra and in 
Shawwal 415 (Dec. 1024) reached Baghdad, where 
he completed his studies in the 1/fRl with AbU 
HStim al-IJazwTnl (d. 440) id in the Furtfi with 
Abu Vfaiyib al-Tabari (cL 450). I h 430 (1038/ 
1039) he began to teach in Baghdad (Subkl, 


ni. 177); the fame of his learning soon becam* 
so great that students sat at his feet from all ove* 
the Muslim world. Many of his pupils held office 
as Kadis and preachers in the east of the Caliph’s 
empire. In 459 (1067) the vizier Nizam al-Mulk 
appointed him to open the first public Medrese 
founded by him in Baghdad, the Ni?5mlye. But 
as Shiraz! did not appear, it was opened by Ibn 
al-Sabbagh; when his pupils threatened to go 
over to the latter, he finally accepted the chair. 
Here he taught till his death (Ibn al-§5bi c in Ibn 
Khallikan, 1. 304). When the dispute between 
AbQ Nasr b. al-Kushairl (d. 5*4) aiQ d the Hanballs 
in Baghdad on the teachings of al-Asha c rI came 
to such a pitch that blood was shed, ShlrSzI 
energetically took the side of the Agha^Is and 
persuaded the vizier to incarcerate the Hanball 
Shaikh (Ibn al-Athlr, x. 71; Subkl, iii. 98 sq.\ 
iv. 251). His jotirney to Nlshapur on a mission 
from the caliph in Dhu ’1-Hidjdj a 475 (May 1083) 
is evidence of his great prestige, it was like a 
triumphal procession. At Nlshapur the ImSm al- 
Hai amain came out to receive him and carried 
his cloak. He held disputations with him, in which 
the Imam al-Haramam lecognised the superiority 
of his opponent Shlrazi died soon after his return 
to Baghdad on DjumSdS II, 21, 476 (Nov. 5, 1083) 
and was buried in the cemetery at the Bab Abraz 
with great honour — the caliph pronounced the 
burial prayer. The NizSmlya was closed for a 
whole year by its founder’s command, as a sign 
of mourning. The vizier T5dj al-Mulk (d. 486) 
had a turbe built and a madrasa near it (Ibn al- 
Athlr, x 147). 

His principal writings are. 1) Kitab al - 
Tariblh fi ’ l-Ftkh , written in the year 452/453, 
ed Juynboll, Leiden 1879, a legal compendium 
on which commentaries have been frequently 
written; 2) the comprehensive Kifiib al-mu dhdk ab 
fi ’ l-Madhhab , composed in 455 — 469, still un- 
printed, cf Yakut, Mifcbam, 111. 214; 3) Kitab 
Tadhktrat al-Mas’tiltn, an Ikhtilaf-work in several 
volumes on the teachings of the Hanafl’s and 
ShSfi^’s which has apparently not survived, HSdjdjI 
Kjialifa, N°. 2848; 4) Tabakat al-Fukaha 5 , short 
biographies of jurists of the first two centuries 
and of the four Madhahib down to his own day, 
a work often cited by the later biographers, e g. 
al-NawawI, al-Subkl, Ibn KhallikSn, al-Kurashl, 
as well as many times copied without mentioning 
the source (I am preparing an edition). 

Bibliography'. al-Sam c fini, Kitab al-Ansab 
G M. 5., xx., fol. 435 v , Ya^Ut, Mtfdjam^ ed. 
Wustenfeld, 111. 349; Ibn al-Athlr, Kamil , x. 38, 
71, 81 sq., 85 ; al-NawawI, Biograph . dictionary , 
p. 646 — 649, Ibn KhallikSn, Wafayat , i. 5 sq.\ 
al-Subkl, 'fabakat al-sfiaf^iya al-kubra , Cairo 
1324, 111. 88—1 1 1, 275—280; W listen feld, 
Schafftten, N°. 452 (= Abh. Gott . Ges. fVtss. 
xxxvn [1891]), Brockelmann, G.A.L . , i. 387, 
cf. also 1 324, N°. 2. (Hrffkning) 

al-SHIrAzI, Abu ’l-Husain c Abd al-Malik 
b. Muhammad, a mathematician, who flourished 
about the middle of the twelfth century. He studied 
Greek mathematics and astronomy. In his time 
there was already available a good Arabic version 
of the Conic Sections (x*vmu£) of Apollonius of 
Perga by HilSl b. Abl HilSl al-Himsl (d. 883/884) 
and Thfibit b. I£urra al-HarrSnl (826 — 901). With 
the help of this he prepared a synopsis of the 
contents of the the Arabic version of which 
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is in Oxford (Bodl. 913, 987, 988'). There is also 
attributed to him a compendious version (Afukh- 
tafar) of the Almagest of Ptolemy, from which 
lCu$b al-Dln al-ShTrSzT (1236-1311) [q.v ] prepared 
a Persian translation of the Afadjisth The Arabic 
versions of the Conic Sections of Apollonius are 
of great value for the history of mathematics 
because the three last of the seven books of this 
important work only survive in Arabic, while the 
eighth book of the xav/*i (Arab. Afa&hriityat) 
had already disappeared from knowledge by the 
time of the Arab translator. 

Btbltography: H. Suter , Die Afathemattker 
und Astronomen der Araber und Hire Werke , 
Leipzig 1900, p. 126, 158; L. M. Ludwig Nix, 
Das funfte Buck der Cornea des Appollonitis 
von Perga in der arabischen Obersctzung des 
ThUbtt ibn Corrah y Leipzig 1889, p. 3 — 7 (not 
free from typographical errors). (C. Schoy) 
al-SHIrAZi, Sadr al-DIn (d. 1640) is one 
of the great unknown men m the history of human 
thought. Holding a humble and poorly paid post 
as a teacher he found time and energy to build 
up his own philosophy, ordering and shaping the 
whole knowledge of his time from new points of 
view. The great problems, which the older philo- 
sophy handed down to his period were solved by 
him in his own way. His world-system is a theory 
of being. The real things of the world around us 
are “indmdua of being”, similarly limited sections 
of an endless primordial being, emanating from 
God as the primordial light like individual rays 
From this fundamental principle, ShirazI thinks 
out the whole arrangement of reality in a new 
fashion: what we take for “entity” in things is 
the separation of the individual rays of the “being” I 
and what we take for “existence” in them is the 
presence of this ray. This gives a new solution 
of the age-long great problem of being and exi- 
stence, each being a different aspect and side of 
the same metaphysical reality. 

The idea of the transmigration of souls was still 
quite alive in his time. He transformed it according 
to his own metaphysics of existence; according to 
its spirituality the soul of man attains to a higher 
stage of existence, likeness to God and union with 
God. The principle of this evolution is according 
to him gnosis, the higher form of knowledge 
which by the creation of its content in man supplies 
the defects and wants of his being and thus makes 
for perfection. The cognition of our mind is an 
act which is influenced by the active intelligence and 
possesses relationship in essence with the creative 
activity of God. God is not only the primordial 
being but also the centre of values. The reflection 
of these primordial values are the things of creation . 
If we therefore find in the world and its confusing 
multiplicity reflections of truth, goodness, beauty 
and loveliness, these are the reflection of God, 
which shines upon us and points the way to God. 
The path to ethical perfection is thus at the same 
time indicated. 

The three great intellectual aspects of Islam 
converge in §hlr£zl for he is at once theologian, 
philosopher and mystic, taking up and equating 
the ideas of these movements. His special tendency 
however is the typical Persian mysticism of “illu- 
mination” (ishrUk) as Suhrawardl developed it, 
which he based on Aristotelian proofs through 
Ibn Sinff and al-FSribl; he developed the system 
further (in the doctrine of entities whose immu- 


tability he disputes). The objections of the Indian 
monistic type of Muslim mysticism, he also over- 
comes by his thesis of the emanations of being. 
That philosophy did not die out in IsUm after 
1100 but still flourished at a late peuod is proved 
by the existence of ShfrSzI. He gathered together 
the higher culture of the brilliant epoch of ShSh 
c AbbSs into a synthesis planned on a large scale. 

Bib l tog rap hy\ Horten, Die Gottesbeweise 
bei Schii azi\ Bonn 1912, do., Das phtlosophische 
System des Schirazi ’, Strassburg 1913; do., Dte 
Philosophie des Islam , Munich 1924, p. 93 sq ., 
124 — 126 et passim. (M. Horten) 

al-SHIRBINI t YUsuf b. Muhammad b. c Abd 
al-Hjawad b. Khidr, an Egyptian writer 
of the xith (xvii*h) century and author of a work 
entitled Hazz al-Kuhtif bi-Sharh kaqid A hi £haduf . 
“The tossing of heads in the commentary of the 
poem of Abu §h 5 duf”. No biographer devotes a 
notice to him. Al-Shirbinl tells us incidentally that 
in 1075 (1664/1665) he was on the road from the 
Nile (Sa^d) to al-Kosair (al*Koser) on the Red 
Sea (cf. the commentary on verse 13, ya dandify 
Bulak, 1308, p. 152). 

Among his teachers he mentions Shih&b al-Dln 
Ahmad b. Ahmad b. Salama al-KalyQbi (d end 
of Shawwai 1069/1659) and Ahmad b. c AlI al- 
Sandubl, who is said to have engaged him to 
compose the poem and to write a commentary on 
it afterwaids (cf. p. 2 1 5). 

In the first which is a kind of introduction, 
the author describes the fallah (peasants) of the 
Nile valley and gives anecdotes in which he 
records their coarse customs, speaks of their food 
which no man to any degree civilised can smell 
or touch, describes the marriage ceremony among 
them etc. The first part ends in an urdjUza m 
literary language in which he sums up the various 
customs of the fallah which he has just described. 

The second part is a poem of 47 verses (and 
not 42 or 52) in the Egyptian dialect attributed 
to an imaginary Aba ShadQf in which each verse 
is followed by a full commentary in the classical 
language, spiced with facetious digressions some- 
times fairly long, anecdotes very often sarcastic, 
quotations in verse and prose of which those in 
the spoken language are more numerous than those 
in the literary language. 

Al-§hirblni, a moralist m his own way and a 
highly educated man as well as a poet (cf. his 
Muwashshah, p 193), describes from careful observa- 
tion the customs, especially the bad ones, and par- 
ticularly the vices not only of the peasants of the 
Nile valley but of his contemporaries in the cities; 
his gauloiseries suggest a comparison with Brantbme. 
His book has been lithographed in Cairo without 
indication of place and date and at Alexandria 
in 1289 and printed at BUlSlj: in 1274 and 1308 
and Cairo in 1322. 

Bibliography : Van Dyck, Iktifa? al - 
kani?^ Cairo 13x3, p. 294; Vollers in Z.D.Af.G., 
1887, xli. 370 sqq. ; Brockelmann, G.A.L. , ii. 
278; C. Nallino, L'Arabo farlato in Egitto , 
Milan 1913, p. 482. (M. Ben Cheneb) 

SHIRK (also is&riik, a.), association, especially 
associating a companion to God — honouring an- 
other besides God, polytheism. In the oldest 
sttras of the Kur’Sn, during the so-called first Mec- 
can period, the conceptions shirk and mushrikUn 
do not occur. Muhammad was probably at first 
exclusively concerned with his own fate, being 
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completely under the ban of the imminent Last 
Judgment, and only with the increasing hostility 
on the part of the unbelievers did he begin to 
take an interest in them. In the latter parts of 
the Kur’Sn they are often mentioned, and regular 
disputations with the Mushrikan sometimes occur; 
in particular they are continually threatened with 
the Last Judgment; the mushnkan will then re- 
ceive their punishment (SUra, xxviii. 62 sqq.). 
They think their idols will intercede for them with 
Allah, but these cannot do this (Sara, vi. 94; 
x. 19; xxx. 12; xxxix. 4 and 39); quite the con- 
trary, for they will accuse their worshippers on 
the Last Day (Sara, xix. 84 sq.\ x. 29 sq.) and 
they will become fuel for hell with them (Sara, 
xxi. 98 sq .). The mushrikan are not grateful to God 
for saving them from the perils of the sea (SOra, 
xxix. 65). The believers are to keep away from 
them and not to marry the mushrikat (Sara, li 
220) but they are not to revile the unbelievers 
but endure them unless the latter m their turn 
attack Allah (Sara, vi. 108). In the year 9, how- 
ever, Muhammad finally casts off the mughnkun 
(Sara, ix . 3, cf. however eailier Sura, xv. 94^); 
the mughrikan are unclean (Sara, ix. 28) The 
believers are not to pray for them, even if they 
are their nearest relatives (Sara, ix. 114 sq.). 
Muhammad had already earlier expressly declared 
shirk to be the sin for which God has no for- 
giveness (Sura, vi. 51, 116; xxxi 12) and rejected 
it as absurd (Sara, xxi 22) 

This development is very similar to that of the 
conception of the kafir [q. v ] m the Kurban. Kafir 
is the most usual term for the unbelievers, and 
comprises both mu§hnkan and the “people of a 
book”. Thus Sara xcn. 5, says “those who are un- 
believers, the possessors of a scripture as well as 
the servants of idols will dwell eternally in Hell- 
fire”. The commentators on this passage differ 
in their views. Some hold the view that the 
people of a book are to be included among the 
mughnkun and that here we have the narrower 
term used fiist, and then the more comprehensive 
one. Other commentators have distinguished the 
people of |i book from the ldolators m the nar- 
rower sense and this corresponds to the use of 
the phrase which later became predominant. But 
everywhere m the Kur J 5 n shirk is used in direct 
contrast to the profession of the oneness of God, 
which has been given its most pregnant expression 
in Sara cxii. (SHrat al- Tawhtei or Surat al-7kkla{) 
and according to one but rather artificial expla- 
nation, a definite vauety of k is made im- 
possible by each single verse of this sCra. 

In the Hadlth hteratuie, Shirk has usually 
the same meaning of “an external obscuring the 
belief in the oneness of God”. The mushrikan 
are — as in the above mentioned Kur 5 finic pass- 
age — ungrateful to God and say m their vain 
boasting, “if we had not our dogs we would be 
robbed”, and so on. 

For the rest, the hostile feeling against the 
mushrikan in the period of the great conquests 
is reflected in the rest of the IJadUh literature. 
Before the battle the mushrikan received the 
demand to adopt IslSm; on one occasion Mu- 
hammad even prays to God for right guidance 
for them; on another he curses them and calls 
down fire on their houses # and tombs, and wishes 
for subsidences and earthquakes.* According to 
one hadfft the believer very rarely falls before 


the shirk, and the Prophet says, full of confidence 
“Shirk is in my community more difficult to find 
than a black seed on a hard rock in the darkest 
night” — or he says to Aba Bakr, “I will tel 
a word to thee, the utterance of which protect 
thee against any shirk: O, God, I take refug< 
with Thee, lest I wittingly give thee a companion 
and beseech Thy pardon if I have done it un 
wittingly”. 

In the Fil^h books, mushrik is the proper lega 
term for unbeliever, although kSfir is often als< 
found. The unbeliever according to the Fi£h i 
in general regarded as an outlaw and of litth 
value. Unbelievers, especially if hostile, can bi 
killed without punishment, while on no accoun 
can a believer be put to death for the sake of ai 
unbeliever. On this point m general, cf. the articl< 
kafir and on special points EJIHXD and dXr At. 
harb for the laws of warfare, and the article 
HliiMMA, KHARXJ 2 J and EJiZYA for the constitutions 
law. On some points the unbelievers are allowet 
to make legal arrangements among themselves, a 
for example in the law' of marriage: — Un 
believers are at liberty to arrange the marriag( 
of their children as they please; unbelievers cai 
be witnesses at a marriage between believers 
unbelieving husband and wife must be divorcei 
if one of the tw’o adopts Islam. Law of In 
heritance. — Bequests from one unbeliever t< 
another, even of different religions are quite a 
valid as in the case when either the testator o 
legatee is a Muslim; but in no case can anythin] 
be bequeathed to an enemy unbeliever. The Kfid 
has to prevent the appointment of an unbelieve 
as executor to a will. On the law of slaves cl 
the articles c abd and mukXtaba; and the articl 
takIya on the cases of urgent necessity in whic 
a believer is permitted to conceal his faith. 

The broadening of the Muslim outlook in tb 
wars of conquest had naturally quite early brougl 
about a recognition of the fact that all mushrika 
are not the same and aie not to be treated alik 
In the books on Mila l wa-Nthal we find moi 
or less full accounts of the different foreign r< 
ligious systems, which term includes also the ph 
losophers, star-worshippers and atheists, and 1 
the apologetic literature, we occasionally fin 
systematic expositions of the vanous foreign r 
ligions. Attempts are not wanting which explai 
psychologically the origin of idolatry. From sue 
considerations the conception of shirk came to l 
divided into many varieties, with which we cai 
not deal here. But these researches had a practicj 
legal significance insomuch as through them tY 
oaths came to be formulated, by which merabei 
of strange religions were sworn, to get a bindin 
promise from them, especially in the case of r< 
cognition of the authority of Muslim State. A 
interesting collection of such formulae for oatl 
for the Mamlak period is given by Kalk&sband 
% S ubh xm. 200 sqq. 

In the course of the dogmatic developmei 
of Islfim the conception of shirk received a coi 
siderable extension through the circumstance thi 
the adherents of many sects had no compunctio 
about reproaching their Muslim opponents wit 
shirk, as soon as they saw in them any obscurio 
of monotheism, although only in some particuli 
respect specially emphasised by themselves, an 
in the later systematised dogmatic works, whicl 
as & rule in connection with tawf go into 1 
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opposite shirk, one can trace in almost any sen- 
tence what sectarian view is referred to or refuted, 
and then trace the path by which the piesent 
formulation has come about. Shirk nowadays is no 
longer simply a term for the unbelief prevailing 
outside of Islam, but has become a reproach hurled 
by one Muslim against another inside of Islam. 

The Mu'tazilfs, for example, called their op- 
ponents mushnkOn m as much as they, by adopting 
eternal attributes of the Deity, postulated their 
existence as eternal existence beside God. The 
attributes rather, they say, do no exist for them- 
selves, but are inseparably one with God and not 
different from Him, and expressions like “God is 
all-knowing”, “God is mighty”, “God is living”, 
simply mean “God is” 

Quite in the same spirit, the Almohads, whose 
special programme was the tawhid , accused their 
opponents of shirk, because they held the doctrine 
of the non-creation of the Kur 5 Sn and their tazv- 
hid includes the demand to recognise its uncrea- 
tedness, only in this way is it possible to exclude 
the KuFfin from being a second eternal being 
besides God. MushrikQn to them also are the 
anthropomorphists who make God possess physical 
human qualities and thus affect his wahdaniya. 
According to their strict view, they alone are 
professors of the oneness of God (mtdahhtdun) 
m the true sense, the whole of the rest of the 
Muslim world is mughrtkun to them and the 
Christians Ahl al-Kufr . (The IsmShliya also were 
fond of calling themselves mtdahhtdun but this 
was not a distinctive name for them, for them 
every one who associates another with his Imam, 
is like one who associates another with God or 
the Prophet, 1 e is unclean) 

The shirk theory of the Wahhabis went to the 
greatest extreme. Their hostility is directed against 
shirk which in their view infects the whole of 
orthodox IslSm m the form of the cult of pro- 
phets, saints, and tombs. Besides, there have not 
been wanting in orthodoxy and elsewhere (cf e. g 
Goldziher, Zahinten , p. 189; cf. Strothmann , 
Kultus der Zaiditen , p 67 sq) those who con- 
demn the cult of saints for reasons of tazohid , 
and at bottom it is only tolerated as a concession 
to the overwhelming practice of the people. The 
WabhSbls also consider themselves the only mid ah- 
hidun , all other Muslims are mushrikQn and they 
alone are called to the ihyed al-sunna The old 
sunna and the picture of the character of the 
Prophet and therefore the very heart of Islam has 
indeed been falsified by the worship of saints. 
Therefore they attack the very holiest places of 
IslSm of the Sunnis and Shrts, because these in 
their eyes are regular strongholds of idolatry 
According to the theorists of the Wahhabis, 
they directed their opposition in detail against 
I. shirk ol- c tlm : prophets and saints have no c ilm 
al-gh/atb except when it is revealed to them by 
God, who alone possesses it. It is shirk to credit 
or ascribe knowledge to them or to soothsayers, 
astrologers and interpreters of dreams. 2. shirk 
a/-tasarruf is the assumption that any one except 
God has power. Whoever then regards a saint as 
an intervener with God commits shirk, even if it 
only, he thinks, serves to bring him nearer to 
God. Any kind of intervention \shpf^tt, q. v.) is 
therefore rejected on the authority of Sflra xxxix. 
45; the Prophet himself will only receive from 
God permission to intervene on the Last Day and 


not before. 3. shirk aHibada : the reverencing of 
any created thing, the grave of the Prophet, the 
tomb of a saint, by prostration, circumambulation, 
giving of money, vows, fasting, pilgrimage, men- 
tioning the name of a saint, praying at his grave, 
kissing certain stones, etc. 4. Shirk al- c 2 da: su- 
perstitious customs like tstikh^ra, belief in omens, 
in good or bad days, etc , m personal names like 
c Abd al-Nabl, asking soothsayers for advice, etc. 
5. Shtrk fi ’ l-adab : swearing m the name of the 
Prophet, of c All, of the ImSms, or Plrs. 

Shirk has a special meaning in Muslim ethics, 
notably m al-Ghazgll. To the refined ethical con- 
science “every kind of worship of God which is 
not absolutely disinterested” is shirk. Thus the 
hypocritical practice of religion which is performed 
for the sake of reward, i. e to gain the admiration 
or applause of men, is shirk, because it associates 
consideration for men with the thought of God. 
Similarly arrogance and egoism are a kind of shirk. 
Numerous giades of this shirk are further distin- 
guished, and it is called also shirk faghir or shit k 
asghar in contiast to crude and obvious polytheism, 
shirk c azim ; the ethical value of an action is 
based on the degree of admixture or omission that 
clouds the pure intention, ikhlas [q v ] 

Just as the term tkhlas for the Sufis now has 
the meaning “exclusive devotion to God”, so 
shirk has for them come to have the meaning “being 
prevented by something from exclusive devotion 
to Him”. For example the mere illusion of the 
soul (nafs) that it has something good in it and 
has a certain woith is a secret idolatry (shirk khaft). 
It is the same with the assertion “I know God”, 
because here we have an admission of the duality 
between the subject, which knows and the object 
of knowledge For the Sufi seeking union with 
the deity, difference of rites and religions loses 
all significance, and this does not exclude Islfim, 
and the following bold saying is ascribed to Tilim- 
s£nl, a pupil of Ibn c Arabl, that “the KuFSn is 
absolute shirk, profession of oneness is found only 
in our (i.e. Sufi) speech” (Goldziher, Vorlesungen , 
P . 171) 

Bibliography : Goldziher, Vorlesungen , 
index s. v.*, Muh. A c l 5 , Diet . of Techn . Terms , 
11 770 sqq , Fagnan, Additions , p. 88; Noldeke- 
Schwally, Geschichte des Qordns , i 129 6 , 22$, 
229, Weitbrecht-Stanton, The Teaching of the 
Qoran , index under Idolatry and Idols; Hamil- 
ton, Ihdaya , index* Infidels; Abfi Ylisuf, Kit. 
al-Kharadj, BOlak, 1302, p. 73 sqq,, 118 sqq . ; 
II MuJjtasar 0 Sommarto del diritto malechito 
di Halil ibn Eshaq , transl. Guidi-Santillana , 
index guerra santa, kitabl; “ Corpus Iurus ” di 
Zaid ibn c Ali , ed Griffini, index Mu&nk; al- 
Nafusi, Kanatir al-Khairat ', i 227, 231, 252, 
289 , Houtsma, De Stnjd over het Dogma in 
den Islam tot op el-Ash'ari , p 16 sqq . ; Gold- 
ziher, Materialien zur Kenntnis der Almohaden - 
bezvegung , Z. D . M . G ., xli. 68 ; Hughes, Diet, 
of Islam , s. v. Mushrik, Shirk, Wahhabi; R. 
Hartmann, al-QoshairY s Darstellung des §u ft turns, 

P *5 59 and 77; H, Bauer, Islamtsche 

Ethik , i p. 45 sqq., 64 sqq., 68 sqq.\ Ober- 
mann, Der .... Subjektivismus al-Ghazfili's, p. 
154 3 , 263. (Walther Bj6rkman) 

SHIRKA (or Sharika; the former is according 
to al-FaiyUmi, Mis bah ftn< * the more usual form in 
the Turkish legal language). Shirka originally im- 
plied simply that a thing belonged to several 
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persons in common in such a way that each one 
had ownership in every smallest part of it in 
proportion to the share allotted to him. This idea 
seems to be a general Semitic one. It is found 
similarly in the Talmudic cf. L. Auer- 

bach, Jud . Obhgattonenrecht , § 45. Like this con- 
ception shirka was also later transferred to the 
different forms of trading companies. The jurists 
therefore understand primarily by shirka common 
property (jhirkat aUamlali) which arises for 
example through inheritance, gift or indissoluble 
combination. One joint owner can only deal with 
his share with the approval of the others; the 
second kind of sjitika is the company which is 
based on contiact 1. e. on offer and acceptance 
( $]iirkat al'ukUd), 

The conditions for its foundation are ability to 
give and undertake a commission ( ivakala ) or 
money or goods representing it The shirka is a 
trading company, the profits are divided either 
into equal parts or in proportion to the shares 
The relation of companies to one another is a 
relation of confidence ( arnana ) The company is 
dissolved (1) by the declaration of the wish of a 
member (renuntiatio), (2) by secession from Islam 
or departure into the Dar al-Harb (cf capitis 
diminutio) and (3) through death or mental disease 
(cf. Dig. 17, 2, 4; 17, 2, 63, 10, Basil., xu. I, 4)* 
The hen can only continue the company through 
a new contiact of association (cf. Dig 17, 2, 35, 
36, 37 = Basil, xu 1, 35, 36, 37) 

The Hanafis know four kinds of companies 
(i) Shit hut al-Mufaivada , when the shareholders 
aie equal in respect of capital, light to disposal, 
shares in profit and loss, if every shaieholder is 
not only “authorised agent” of the others but is 
also “suiety*’ foi them MufSwada with slaves and 
unbelievers is not permitted The Mahkr. do not 
recognise this form , by mufawada they understand 
a company in which the shareholders aie only 
general agents for each other profit and loss are 
divided among them in proportion to the amount 
of their shares (2) Shit kat al^ Irian, capital and 
profits m indefinite shares, the quota of profit 
may be grq^ter than the quota of capital in re- 
compense foi the work of management. Each 
member is responsible for his own transactions 
only and has only the right to demand from the 
other shareholder their share This corresponds 
to what the Mfihkls call mufawada, while by c man 
they mean a company in winch the right of the 
shareholders to dispose of the capital is limited. 
(3) Shirkat al-Sana?? (or SA. al-Abdan or SA • ol- 
Takabbul) when artisans combine on a common 
task. All the members are bound to carry out the 
work. Even if only one works, the others yet 
have a share in the piofits. Among the MSlikls 
however illness of some duration makes their con- 
tract invalid. (4) Shirkat at - JVu&Hh (or SA- <*/- 
DAimam or SA- al-Ma/alis ) only permitted among 
the Hanafis. ihe members work without capital 
and sell on credit. 

The Sh 5 fi c Is only recognise the SA* al-Iri&n 
but they only allow this company in the case of 
indissolubly combined things (e g money, cereals) 
and allow the distribution of piofit and loss only 
in proportion to the shares in the company. 
Historically it is probable that this SA- al'InUn 
is the older form; there is evidence of it in the 
pagan period from the poet al-N&bigba al-DjaMl. 
On the other hand the al-Mufdwafa (societas 


quaestus) seems to have been taken over from 
Roman-Byzantine law. It is vigorously condemned 
by al-Shafi c I ( Umm , iv. 206) and disowned by 
Aba Hanlfa also; on the other hand it is re- 
cognised by lbn Abl LailS, al-Shaibanl, and AbG 
Yusuf. SufySn al-Thawrl (in SarakhsI, Mabstlt , 
xi. 153) is unique m making even a legacy to one 
of the shareholders become the property of the 
company (lucrum ex fortuna) which suggests the 
societas omnium bonorum (cf. Dig. 17, 2, 3, 1; 
Basil., xu. 1, 3, 1). The classification and doctrine 
of the Hanafis have been bodily adopted m the 
Turkish civil law ( Me&elle , art. 1045, *°6o sqq.\ 
1329 sqq ). 

On the other forms of companies see the 
separate articles: mudXraba, muzXra c a, MUSAifXT. 

Bibliography : The pertinent sections in 
the Fi^h-book, especially: al-KSsInl, K. Bade?? 
al-Sand’S , Cairo 1910, vi. 56 — 79; Khalil , 
Mukhtasar , transl Santillana, Milan 1919, 
11. 361 — 373, ed Sachau, Muh . Recht s Berlin 
1897, p. 415 — 420, v. Tornauw, Moslem. Rectify 
Leipzig 1855, p. 1 15 — 118; Querry, Droit 
inus ul mart , Paris 1871, 1. 496 — 5 ° 3 * 

(Heffening)' 

SHIRKUH, Abu ’l-HXrith Asad al-DIn, son 
of Shadhi, and brother of AiyUb b. ShSdhl, the 
father of Saladm. At first a general of Nur al-Dln, 
prince of Aleppo and of Damascus, he became 
vizier of the last Fatimid Caliph al- c Adid, and in the 
last capacity bore the honorary title of Malik MansUr. 

We first meet with Shlrkuh at Takrit, where 
his brother Aiyub was governor m the name of 
the c Abbasid Caliph, and it was after a murder 
committed by Shlrkuh that the whole family had 
to abandon the town, and offer its services to the 
prince of Aleppo, ZankI, who accepted them. 
Shlikuh remained at the court of the son of Zankf, 
Nur al-Dln Mahmud, and at his command, went 
to take Damascus which his brother AiyGb was 
defending in the name of the BQrid princes. The 
matter was arranged without a blow being struck; 
Aiyub kept Damascus, but on behalf of Nur al- 
Dln who gave the territory of Hims to ShirkGh 
as an appanage Such was the origin of the AiyGbid 
principality of Hims, which later passed to his 
descendants. 

When in the year 558 (1163) Nur al-Dln was 
asked by Shawar [q. v ] to assist him in gaining 
the vizierate, ShirkGh was put at the head of the 
Syrian expeditionary force With an army very 
inferior in number to the forces gathered by the 
vizier Dirgham, ShSwar and Shlrkuh obtained a 
brilliant victory near Tell Basta. Whatever may 
have been at first the designs of Shlrkuh with 
respect to Shawar, this baitle marks an important 
point m the relations of the two men ; ShirkGh seemed 
afraid of the spirit of intrigue which animated 
ShSwar. The assurance, verified m the result, 
which was given by Shawar that he had means 
of information m the army of pirgh&m was dis- 
turbing With the installation of ShSwar m the 
vizierate the quarrel broke out openly; ShlrkHh 
was unwilling to quit Egypt before the execution 
of the agreement concluded with NGr al-Dln. 
Fighting resulted on several occasions and the 
different encounters which took place in the suburbs 
of Cairo, went against §h 5 war, who appealed for 
help to the Franks. ShirkGh, besieged in BUbais, 
had to capitulate. Before the end of the year 559 
(Nov, 1x64) he returned to Damascus. 
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In the year 562 (1167) Shlrkuh again invaded 
Egypt to fight Sh&war for a second time ; the latter 
was still allied with the Franks. He won the 
battle of BSbain, which had been forced upon him 
by his adversaries. This very bloody victory did 
not lead to any final decision. Shlrkuh found a 
base at Alexandria which he occupied with ease 
and where he installed his nephew Saladin as 
governor. This whole effort proved useless, because 
ShSwar suceeded in recapturing the town after a 
long siege and brought about the departure of 
ShirkPh. 

He had to be recalled two years later by the 
Caliph al- c A<Jid when the Franks besieged Cairo; 
the third invasion was to prove decisive. After 
the departure of the Franks, ShirkPh threw in his 
lot with Egypt and refused to yield to the pressing 
appeals of Ndr al-Dln, who was unwilling to be 
deprived of his services. After the assassination 
of Sh&war, he accepted the office of vizier to the 
caliph al- c Adid, but it is not known if in his 
heart he was considering a dynasty of his own. The 
contrary can be believed, and it may be supposed 
that the idea of it came to Nur al-Dln, who 
determined to strike a double blow, to bring back 
his officers to his allegiance and whilst bringing 
them back to the Sunna, to reign in Egypt, which 
he would annex to his Syrian kingdom. Because 
jf his relationship with Saladin, the question ought 
to be raised in an article on Shlrkuh but there is 
nothing to indicate a definite attitude on the part 
jf the latter. 

His attainment of power coincided with a rising 
of the populace of Cairo, who pillaged even the 
offices of the vizierate. ShirkPh, who according to 
the account of William of Tyre was “vielz, patiz 
ie cors et mout gras” joined his nephew Saladin. 
Historians praise his ability; although a Sunni, he 
wisely allowed the Egyptians, to remain faithful 
to their own religious opinions. His power was, 
moreover, of too short a duration to give a new 
political system to the Empire. ShirkPh died very 
suddenly after being vizier for a little more than 
two months, on the 22 J3juinada II, 564 (March 23, 
1x69). He died, the victim of his violent appetite, 
which was the cause of frequent indigestion accom- 
panied by suffocation; as is generally the case in 
he East, poison was also spoken of. In accordance 
vith his expressed desire his remains were trans- 
>orted to Medina, but not until sixteen years later. 

His successors included a certain number of 
tfamlGks, who were known at the beginning of 
he AiyPbid regime under the name of Asadiya . 
rhe same msba was used to name the madrasas 
vhich he had built at Aleppo and at Damascus. 
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SHlRWAN, also written Shirw5n and Sharwfin 
(e.g. in YakPt, iii. 282, 7 , according to al-Sam'Snl, 
ed. Margoliouth, f. 333a), a district on the 
western shore of the Caspian Sea, east 
of the Kura, originally a part of the ancient Al- 
bania or the Arrln [q. v.] of the early middle ages. 
According to Is^ajchri, p. 192 = YftkPt, iii. 317 X9, 
the road from Bardha‘a [q. v.] led via ShirwSn 
and Shamikhiya (in Yakut: ShamSkhl) to Derbend 
[q. v.]. The distance between Shamikhiya and 
“gharwin”, according to Istakhrl, was three days’ 
journey: m some MSS. and m Yakut we have 
u §h5ber5n” for “Sharwan” ; in the anonymous 
Hudud a/- c A/am , f. 33^, ShaberSn (there written 
Shiweran) is described as the capital ( kafaba ) of 
Shirwan. This road as well as the towns on it did 
not lose their importance until the Transcaucasian 
railway had been built. Shaberan is still mentioned 
as a town as late as 1578 m the report of Turkish 
conquests of that year (v. Hammer, G. O. R., 11. 
485). In the seventeenth century a new town 
Kuba or Kuba appears as the capital of the KhSn 
of this region, about fifteen miles N. W. of Sha- 
beran; by 1770 Gmelm only found “miserable” 
rqins in Shabeian of the old, now completely de- 
serted town (S. G. Gmelin, Reise durch Russland 
zur Untersuchung dor drey Nairn reiche, iii. 36); 
its importance as a trade centre had passed to Kuba. 
As late as 1851, the governor of Derbend, Wo- 
rontsow, travelled to Tiflis via Kuba, Shemakha and 
Gandja ( Arkhiv Knyazya Worontsowa , xl. 405). 

Shamakhi, Russian Shemakha, the later capital 
of Shirwan, is said to have been founded in the 
Muslim period and to have taken its name (BalS- 
dhurl, p. 210) from Shammakh b. Shudj5 c , king of 
Shirwan, during the governorship of Sa c ld b. Salm 
(the contemporary of the Caliph HSrun al-Rashid, 
cf. Ya'kPbi, 11. 517 sqq. and al-Tabari, 

111. 648) As the territory of the ShirwSnshSh (see 
below) Shirwan included the lands from the Kura 
to Derbend; the same frontiers are given in the 
Mongol period for Shirwan (in Hamd Allah Kaz- 
wlnl, Nuzhat al-Kulub , ed. Le Strange, p. 92, 7 ). 
The capital Shemakha was then as later of im- 
portance, especially as a centre of silk manufacture 
and of the silk trade. 

After the abolition of the ShirwSnshahs by the 
Safawls, Shlrw2n formed a province of Persia and 
was usually governed by a &ban, who is often 
called Beylerbey or Emir al-Umar5 3 . The inhabi- 
tants several times rebelled against the Sh^l dynasty 
and as Sunnis appealed for help to the Suljan of 
Turkey. With other Caucasian lands Shirwan was 
taken by the Turks in 1578, held after a series 
of battles with varying results, and finally ceded 
to the Sultan by the peace of 1590. Under Tur- 
kish rule ShirwSn was divided into fourteen sandjaks; 
it included Shakl in the north-west and Baku in 
the south-east, i. e. practically the whole of me- 
diaeval Shirwan. Derbend, which had long been 
separated from Shirwan, formed a separate gover- 
norship. Persian rule was not definitive restored 
till 1607. In the seventeenth century, $uba and 
S&lySn were given as a separate principality to 
the l£aitak, who had migrated southwards (cf. i., 
p. 989 sq.), In 1722 the Khan of Kuba, I^usain 
‘All, submitted to Pefer the Great and was con- 
firmed in his dignity. By the treaty between Russia 
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md Turkey of the year 1724, the coast terri- 
ory with Baku, now occupied by the Russians, 
vas for the first time politically separated from 
he rest of Shirwan, which was left to the Turks 
vith ShemSkha as capital. This division was re- 
ained as regards administration even after both 
>arts were reunited to Persia. By the treaties of 
[732 the coast lands north of Kura still remained 
o the Russians and the other parts of ShtrwSn and 
Daghestan to the Turks ; it was only after Nadir ShSh 
lad taken their conquests from the Turks by force 
>f arms (capture of Shemakha, Oct. 22, 1734) that 
he coast lands were ceded to him voluntarily by 
he Russians (treaty of Gandja, March 10/21, 1735). 
Vfter the death of Nadir Sh&h, Persian rule could 
10 longer be enforced in these regions, several 
ndependent principalities arose; the name Shirwan 
vas now limited to the teiritory of the Khan of 
ihemakha, which was later under Russian rule 
lividedmto three administrative districts (ShemSkha, 
Jokiai and Djawad). Fath c All Khan of Kuba 
1758 — 1789) succeeded in bringing Derbend as 
veil as Shemakha under his sway, so that, as 
Dorn observes, “a true Shlrwanshah arose in him”. 
During the last years of his reign, Fath c All 
lattered himself with the idea of bringing Persia 
tself under his sway and ascending the throne of 
he ruleis of Iran. When the Kadjars had succeeded 
n restoring the unity of Persia, the sons of the 
Nh 5 n were no more able to maintain their m- 
lependence than the other Caucasian chiefs and 
lad to choose between Russia and Persia. General 
Subow, who had been despatched by Catherine II, 
lad alieady reached the Kura below DjawSd (1796) 
vhen he and his army were recalled by the Em- 
>eror Paul. The Khan of Shirwan (Shemakha), 
dustafi, who had already enteied into negotiations 
vith Zubow, submitted to the Russians in 1805, 
vho occupied Derbend and Baku next year (1806), 
>ut soon afterwards he made overtures to the 
Persians and sought help from them By the peace 
>f Gulistan (October 12/24, 1813), Persia gave 
ip all claim to Deibend, Kuba, Shirwan and Baku. 
Nevertheless Mustafa continued to have secret 
lealings with Persia. It was not till 1820 that 
11s territory Was occupied by Russian troops; the 
<han fled to Persia and Shemakha was incorporated 
n Russian territory. The outbreak of hostilities 
igain in 1826 was taken advantage of by Mustafa 
md by an earlier KhSn of B&kU, Husain, for an 
ittempt to stir up their subjects against Russia, 
>ut without success. Since 1840 the former ter- 
itory of the Kh 5 n of §hirw 5 n has been united 
vith Kuba and Baku to form one administrative 
irea (at first the “Caspian territory”; from 1846 
he “government of Shemakha” ; from 1859, after 
he destruction of Shemakha by one of the earth- 
quakes frequent there, the “government of Baku”). 
\t present the ancient Shirwan forms a part ot 
he Soviet republic of Adbarbaidj&n with the ca- 
pital Bakfl; the division into “governments” is 
Lbolished, but that into “circles” retained. The 
)ld capital of Shirwan, as late as the middle of 
he nineteenth century, had a larger population 
han BakQ; according to Ritter’s Geografisch-Sta - 
'isttschcs Lexicon *, 1864 — 1865, ShemSkha had 
and Baku 10,600 inhabitants. In the eighties 
he relationship was reversed (E. Weidenbaum, 
Putevodxtel ' po Kawkazu , Tiflis 1888, p. 342 
ind 396: BakQ 45,679, Shemakha 28,545); She- 
ikha is now quite a small town compared with 


Bakn (1917: Baku 231,000; Shemakha 27,800). 
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SHIRWANSJJAH, a title of the rulers of 
Shirwan, probably dating from the pre-Muhammadan 
period (Baladhurl, p. 196 infra ). In the history 
of the conquest this ruler is called simply king 
( malik ) or lord ( $ahib ) of Shirwan (ibid., 204 and 
209). Yazld b. Usaid al-Sulaml, governor of Ar- 
menia under the Caliph MansUr, took possession 
of the naphtha-wells {naffa(a) and saltworks of 
Shirwan (jnal/dhdt ) ; the eastern part of the land 
vi as therefore at that date of greater importance 
than the western (cf. what is said above on Sh 5 - 
beran as the capital of ShlrwSn). The title Shir- 
wSnshah is said to have been afterwards assumed 
by the descendants of the Arab governor Yazld 
b. Mazyad al-Shaib 5 nT. Yazld himself died in 185 
(801 — 802); when and why his descendants moved 
their residence to ShlrwSn is not known ; according 
to a later source (Shahrfzfide, Matn al-Tawarithy 
written m 1173 [ ! 759 ]» quoted in Dorn, Schtrwan- 
schahe , p 544, cf. now Brockelmann, ii. 429) one 
of them, Haitham b. Khalid, declared himself in- 
dependent during the troubles that followed the 
death of the Caliph Mutawwakil in 247 (861) 
and assumed the title of Shlrwanshah. His dynasty 
(usually called Mazyadid) is said by the same source 
to have ruled till 460 (1067/1068). Contrary to 
this, Mas c udl ( Mtttudj , ii. 69) says that in his 
time, 1 e. shortly before 332 (943 — 944) after the 
death of the Shlrwanshah c All b. Haitham, the 
Iranshah (according to Marquart, Branlahr^ p.119, 
tins is the reading, i.e. “lord of Arran in the 
nairow sense”, the manuscripts usually have Ll- 
ranghah) Muhammad b. Yazld, a descendant of the 
SasSnids, seized the land of Shirwan and assumed 
the title of Shlrwanshah; he is said to have also held 
Derbend (Muru&, 11. 5) and thus united the whole 
of the ancient Albania into a political unit once more. 
Contrary to what was stated above, 1., p. 460 sq . 
that Mas c udfs statements are confirmed by no 
other source, we can now quote the Hud&d a l - 
c Alam (written in 372 = 982 — 983), f. 33a, ac- 
cording to which the thiee lands ShrrwSn, Khursgn 
and Iran were at that time under the rule of one 
sovereign who had the titles of ShlrwSnshSh 
Khurs&nshah (m Baladhurl, p. 196 infra, called 
Djurs&nshSh, as kiDg of the Lakz, i. e. of the 
Lesgians, cf. above i., p. 887 sq ) and IrSnsh&h, 
H is capital was the camp of his armies (le£hherh<i) f 
1 farsokh from Shamftkhl. The dynasty of the 
KesrSnids was probably founded by Muhammad 
b. Yazld (Band Kesran) and the centre of the 
principality transferred to ShamakhI, which later 
always appears as the capital of the Shlrwanshah. 
The rule of this house was perhaps interrupted 
for a short time by the Muhammad b. Ahmad al- 
Azdl mentioned as Shlrwflnshah by Ibn Haw^al 
(p. 250, 8 and 254, 19); in no other literary 
sources is this name mentioned, but it is found 
on undated coins which from the epigraphy must 
belong to the fourth (tenth) century. 

The next historical references to the KesrSnids 
refer to their relations with the Seldi&V Sul$Sns 
(Houtsma, Rccuttl des textes relatifs h Phistoir* 
des Seldjoucides , ii. 139 sqq.) In the reign of 
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MalikghSh (465—485 = 1072—1092) Farlburz is 
mentioned as king, lord of ShlrwSn ( al-Malik 
$ 3 Aid Sharwan ), and we still have coins struck 
by* him. When Malikshfih was m An an, Farlburz 
after some resistance paid homage to him and 
pledged himself to pay a tribute of 70,000 dinars; 
by later negotiations this tribute was reduced to 
40,000 dinars (the tribute which the above-mentioned 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Azdl had to pay the ruler 
of Xdharbai^an Marzban b. Muhammad b. Musafir 
was a million dirhams). Under Sultan Mahmud 
(511 — 525 = 1118 — 1131) Shir w£n was occupied 
by the Sultan’s troops; the SultSn was asked by 
the leaders to come there himself; after his arrival 
the Shir win shah (his name is not known) went 
to him and hoped to obtain justice from him but 
was imprisoned. The people of ShlrwSn with 
whom the pnnce was very popular tried to pro- 
cure his release, but without success. This state 
of affairs encouraged the Georgians to invade 
ShlrwSn but they were driven out by Mahmud. 
The population suffered very much from the oc- 
cupation of their country and these events became 
known as the “devastation” ( takhrib ) of Shlrwan. 
The campaign took place m the first and last 
years of office of the vizier Shams al-Mulk, who 
was put to death by the Sultan’s orders in Rabi c I, 
517 (April 29 — May 28, 1123) m Baila^an (pro- 
bably on the way back to Persia from ShlrwSn). 

The same campaign appears in quite another 
light in Ibn al-Athlr, x. 433 sq. (cf. above 1 , p. 943) 
The campaign is said to have been caused by the 
invasions of the Georgians and the complaints of 
the people, especially of the town of Derbend 
Soon after the arrival of the Sultan m ShamSkhf 
a large Georgian army appeared before the town, 
which terrified the Sult 5 n ; soon afterwards however 
a quarrel broke out between the Georgians and 
their allies, the Kiptak, as a result of which the 
enemy had to retire “as if defeated” (s&ibha 
’ l-munhazimin\ they had therefore not actually 
been defeated). The Sultan remained for some time 
in ShlrwSn and returned in DjumSda II, 517 
(July 27 — Aug. 24, 1123) to Hamadan. 

Neither the Muslim nor the Georgian sources 
(in Brosset, Histoire dc la Georgte , 1. 368) nor 
the coins give us definite information regarding 
the name of the Shlrwanshah concerned. According 
to Farlburz, the name of his son Manutahr still 
appears on the coins under the Caliph Mustazhir, 
i. e. before 512 (1118); the next ruler Afrldun, 
probably a brother of his predecessor (no coins 
of his are known), is said by Georgian sources to 
have fallen about 1120 in a war between Shir wan 
and Derbend; he is referred to as a “martyr” 

( 'shahia ) by the poet KhSkSnl His son Manuiahr II 
was according to his coins a contemporary of the 
Caliph Muktafl (530 — 555=1136 — 1160) and is 
said by Kh&kgnl (in Khanfkow, Mel. Asia / , 111. 
122) to have reigned for thirty years, so that he 
cannot have been dethroned in 517 (1123). 

The dynasty’s greatest period was under Manu- 
£ahr II and his successors. Manlltahr took the 
title not only of §hlrw 3 nsh£h a ^ so “Great 
KbafcSn” (KhakHn-i Kabir ); from this title is taken 
the takhallui of his panegyrist But the 

ShirwSnshSh continues to appear on his coins 
simply as a vassal of the SeldjUfe of the Trak ; it 
is only after the death of the last of this dynasty 
[*Joghrul b Arslan, d. 590 = 1194) that we find 
>n coins and inscriptions only the name of the 


Caliph as suzerain mentioned in addition to the 
name of the ShirwSnshfih (usually with high-sounding 
titles). Shlrwan at that time was actually com- 
pletely dependent on the Georgian kings, who 
took the title §hlrw5n&hah themselves. Matrimonial 
alliances were several times concluded between 
the KesrSnids and the Georgian royal house. The 
son and successor of ManuCahr II, Akhsitgn. no 
doubt owed to his powerful relative, ally and 
suzerain, king Georgius III, his victory over a 
Russian fleet at Baku and the reconquest of §hlr- 
wan and Derbend [q v ] On the other hand the 
lands of Shakkl, Kabala and Muk&n, weie later 
taken from the §hirw 5 nsh 5 h by the Georgians 
(Nasawl, Sira/ Sul/an Djalal al-Din> ed Houdas, 
p 146 and 174) Political conditions m the first 
half of the xmth century are not quite clear; 
neither the Shlrwanshah Rashid mentioned by Ibn 
al-Alhlr under the year 619 (xn 264 sq) nor the 
ShirwSnshSh Afrldun b Farlburz mentioned by 
Nasawl (p 175), under 622 A H, are known from 
coins; in place of these we find on coins as con- 
temporary of the Caliph Nfisir (575-622= 1180- 
| 1225) Farlburz b Afrldun b. ManuCahr, and fol- 
lowing him under the same Caliph FarrukhzSd 
b. ManuCahr and Garshasp b. FarrukhzSd In 
contradiction to the above accounts Nasawl says 
that the Shlrwanshah paid Sultan MalikshSh a 
tribute of 100,000 dlnSrs; the Kh w arizmshah JQja- 
lal al-Dln therefore demanded the same sum from 
the Shlrwanshah when he appeared in Adharbai- 
dj 5 n According to Nasawl, the reply given him 
was that conditions were no longer the same as 
before, as a large part of the country was now 
in the possession of the Georgians It was agreed 
to pay 50,000 dinars, but even of this 20,000 
were remitted Shortly before the £hw 5 rizmsh&h 
had driven the officers of the Shlrw 5 nsh 5 h out of 
the land of GushtaspI at the junction of the Kura 
and Aras and farmed out this territory for 200,000 
dinars; on the other hand he restored to prince 
Sultan-Shah, Mukan, which had been ceded by 
his father to the Georgians (on the occassion of 
the marriage of the prince with a Georgian prin- 
cess, daughter of Queen Rusudan, 1223 — 1247). 
After the subjection of ShlrwSn by the Mongols, 
coins were struck in the name of the Mongol 
Great Khan; the name of the ShlrwSnshah also 
appears, but without a title Under the rule of 
the IlkhSns [q v ] no coins were struck in §h*r- 
wSn ; the country belonged sometimes to their 
empire and sometimes to that of the Golden 
Horde; as a pro\ince in the empire of the IlkhSns 
Shlrwan brought the state treasury 1 1 tSmSns (the 
tumln was 10,000 dlnSrs) and 3,000 dinars (the 
dinar was not now a gold coin but a silver coin 
of 3, later 2 mithkal’s; cf. W. Barthold, Persids - 
kaya nadpil na st l en l e Aniyskoi mele/i Manuh , St. 
Petersburg 1911, p 18 sq.). GushtSspI had re- 
mained separate and paid 118,500 dinars. The 
Kesranid dynasty remained in existence; under the 
successors of thellkhlns, the Shlrwanshah Kai Kubad 
and his son Kawus were again able to play the 
part of independent rulers (their coins were ano- 
nymous like the coins of several dynasties of this 
period); but soon afterwards Kawus had to submit 
to the Ejallirids [q v.] and strike coins in their 
name. Kawus is said to have died according to Fa$Ih 
(in Dorn, p. 560) m 774 (1372 — 1373); his son 
HOshang was murderad by his subjects after reigning 
ten years and with his death the dynasty of the 
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CesrSmds came to an end The rule passed to a 
emote connection of the dynasty, Shaikh Ibrahim 
1382 — 1417) of Derbend; in 1386 he had to 
tubmit to TlmUr, after whose death he reigned 
is an independent ruler The long reign of his 
•uccessor Khalil Allah (14x7 — 1462) and Farrukh 
ifas&r (1462 — 1501) was a period of peace and 
prosperity for ShirwSn. Great buildings arose in 
>hamakhl and Baku. Farrukh YasSr was defeated 
ind killed by §h 5 h Isma c il, the founder of the 
nodern kingdom of Persia After this theie reigned 
is vassals of the Persian Shahs , Ibiahim II 
1502—1524), Khalil Allah (1524 — 1536), and 
>h 5 hiukh (1536 — 1538), after whom Shirwan was 
ncoiporated into Peisia A son of Khalil Allah II, 
3 urh£n c Ali Sultan and his son Abu Bakr after- 
vards made an attempt to regain this kingdom 
vith Turkish help, but without any lasting success 
B t b liogr ap hy B Dorn, Beit rage zur Ge- 
schichte der kaukasischen Lander und Vo l her 
aus morgenldndischen Quellen I Versuch emer 
Geschichte der Schiruoanschahe ( Memotres de 
P Academie etc , VI sene Sciences polit etc , IV, 
523 — 602) — E A Pakhomow, Kiatkiy knrs 
istorii AzerbaidZana s priloi ekskmsa po istorti 
shti wandkakkoV) XI — XIV” , Baku 1923 The 
references to coins are taken from this work 
and information given me personally by the 
author British Museum Cat Oriental Coins, 
x , p clx (W Barthold) 

SHl TH (Hebr. Sheth ), Seth, the third son of 
\dam and Eve ( Gen ., iv 25, 26 and v 3 — 8) 

vas born when his father was 130 years of age, 

ive years after the murder of Abel. When Adam 
lied, he made him his heir and executor of his 
vill. He taught him the hours of the day and of 
he night, told him of the Flood to come and 

aught him to worship the divinity in retirement 
it each hour of the day. 

It is to him that we trace the genealogy of 

nankind, since Abel did not leave any heirs and 
Dam’s heirs were lost in the Flood It is said 
hat he lived at Mecca performing the rites of 
pilgrimage until his death, that he collected the 
eaves revealed to Adam and to himself (numbering 
ifty) and regulated his conduct by them, that he 
puilt the Ka c ba of stone and clay On his death 
re left as his successor his son Anuft (Enoch); 
re was butied beside his parents in the cavern 
>f Mount Abu-Kubais, he had attained the age 
>f 912 years. According to Ibn Ishak he married 
11s sister HazQra. 

Later Traditions Adam having fallen ill, 
iesired to have olives and oil from Paradise; he 
>ent Shift to Mount Sinai to ask God for them, 
md God told him to hold out his wooden bowl, 
t was filled in a moment, with uhat his father 
bad asked for, and he rubbed his body with 
.he oil, ate a few olives and was cured. Adam 
was beardless ; Shift was the first to have a 
t>eard. He is also called the first Urtya (a Syriac 
word signifying “teacher” [cf. Hebr dr “light, 
teaching”]). He was exactly like his father physic- 
ally as well as morally. He was the favourite 
child. He spent the greater part of his life in 
Syria, where one tradition says that he was born. 
From his time man was divided into two cate- 
gories; those who obeyed him and the others who 
followed the childien of Cain. As a result of his 
counsels, a few of the latter 'entered ii\to the right 
path, but the others persisted in their rebellion 

Encyclop&dik ds l’IslXm, IV. 


Maxims which are said to have been left by him 
are quoted (Mlrkhond, Rawipat a/-$af 3 , Bombay 
1271, i. 12 sqq.). 

Tabari, Attnales , writes §haft and Shaft (i. 153) 
and says that Shift is a Synac form ( sUryant ). 
The name signifies “in place of, gift (of God)” 
because he was given in place of Abel (Gen., iv 26). 

Al-Mukanna r [q. v.] holds that the spirit of God 
was tiansferred from Adam to Seth (Mutahhar b. 
Tahir al-Makdisi, Lwre de la Creation , vi. 96). 
This idea comes from a Gnostic sect, the Sethites 
who were found in Egypt from the fourth century, 
and who possessed a “ Paraphrase of Seth”, to 
be more precise, seven books by this patriarch 
and seven others by his children, whom they 
called the “Strangeis” (Epiphanes, Haer., xxxix. 5). 
The Gnostics possessed the books of Jaldabaoth, 
the Demiurge, attnbuted to Seth (Epiphanes, op. 
cit ., xxvi 8) The SabUun of Harran had several 
writings attnbuted to Seth, and the latter was 
associated with Adam by the Manichaeans (Prosper 
Alfaric, Les Ect times manic hecnnes, Pans 1918, 
p 6, 9, 10) Seth is always associated with Adam 
by the Druzes (Philipp Wolff, Dtusen , Leipzig 
1845, p 1 5 1, 193, 372 *tg). 

Bibliography : Tabari, Annales , i. 1 52 — 
168, 1122, 1123, Ibn al-Aftlr, Chronicon , ed. 
Tornberg, 1. 35, 39 , Tha c 5 hbl, *Ara y s at- 

Matf/dhs, ed lith. 1277, p. 42. 

(Cl. Hu art) 

SHlZ T the name of a very old Persian 
fire-temple, a place or district S E of Lake 
Urmiya in Adharbaiftan , said to be the native 
place of Zoroaster According to A. V. W. Jackson 
the name is said to b c derived from the Avestan 
name of Lake Urmiya, Caefcasta, according to 
Yakut it is an Arabic corruption of Djazn or 
Gazn 1. e. Kanzaka or Gazaca of the classical 
writers or Garnpjak of the Pehlevi texts. The older 
geographers consider the two names distinct. A 
comparison of the description given by Yakut from 
Mis c ar b Muhalhil (about 940) with the ruins 
which are now called Takht i Sulaiman shows the 
two places to be identical. According to Mis c ar 
the town lay among hills in which gold, quick- 
silver, lead, silver, arsenic and amethyst were 
found Within the walled town was a pond of 
unfathomable depth, the water of which turned 
everything to stone There was also a large ancient 
fire-temple theie, which was held in great honour 
from which all the sacied fires in Persia were lit. 
The fire had alieady burned 700 years without 
leaving ashes. The Persian kings used to bestow 
gifts on the temple, so that it collected vast 
treasures Mis c ar b. Muhalhil went there specially 
to find hidden treasure. H. Rawlinson’s photo- 
graphs of Takht-i Sulaiman show the pond in the 
centre of the walls and the ruins of the temple* 
Bibliography * Ibn KhordSdhbeh, B . G. A ., 
vi. 1 19 : al-HamadhSnl, Kitab al-Bulddn , B . G. A ., 
v. 286, al-Mas c udI, Mttrudj* iv 74 sqq , Yakut, 
in, 353 sqq ., al-KazwInl, 'Afalftb al - 
Mabklu#*t y ed. Wiistenfeld, ii. 267; H. Raw- 
linsoD, Notes on a journey etc , y. R. G . S’., x* 
1-158; Barbier de Meynard, Did de la Perse , 
P* 367, Nbldeke, Tabari , p. 102; Jackson, 
Zoroaster , p. 195 sqq . ; do., Persia past and 
present , p. 126 — 143. (J. Rusica) 

SHORFA 3 . This is the dialectic plural form 
used throughout the Maghrib in place of the 
. classical &uraflP ; the singular is sArtf (class. 

AS 


iU 


SHORFA- 


th/arif, q.v ). Morocco is the country of the Muslim 
world in which are found the largest number, 
in proportion to the number of inhabitants, of 
authentic sharifs or those regarding themselves as 
such. Their groups have played a considerable 
political and social role m the country since the 
end of the middle ages; two of them in succession 
succeeded to the old Berber dynasties, the Almo* 
ravids, Almohads, and Marlnids; and even before 
these mediaeval dynasties the consolidation and 


shorfa 3 , hitherto overshadowed by the mediaeval 
dynasts, began to play a foremost role The result 
was the fall of the Marlmd dynasty and their 
Wa$t&sid successois and the rise of the Sa c dian 
princes. 

Henceforth Morocco became the chosen land 
of the Shorfa 3 . The empire became the Sharlfl 
empire, al-Iyalat al-Shartfa , the groups, originally 
constituted without any recognition from the cen- 
tral power, were given an imperial consecration 


Genealogical Table of the IdrIsid ShorfX 3 
al-Hasan 

i 

al-Hasan 

I 

'Abd Allah al-KAmil 

I 

IdrIs I 

i 

IdrIs II 


I I I 1 I I I 

DA^d ‘Umar al-KXsim c IsX c Abd Allah Yahya Muhammad 

SA Hammudiyun | SA DabbUghtyun SA Amgharlyun [ 

YahyA 


Muhammad 

I 

Yahya 

I 

Ibrahim 

I 

Yahya 

i 

YahyS 

I 

Ham mild 

i 

Muhammad 


Yahya c Ali 
SA Kat tartly tin | 


Mashish 


YUnus 


i i i i i 

MUsS Yamlah ‘Abdal-SalSm 'Abd Allah 'Abdal-R; 

SA Ska/shawantytin SA Lihynriiyun SA Raisunlyun SA- Rcthma 

SA W azzantyun 


I 

‘Abd al-WShid 


'Abd Allah 

SA c Imraniyun 


l i 

c Abd al-Ra^m5n c Al! 

SA JaAiriyun SA SA&bihtyiin 


(SA Diijfiyun) 


Muhammad 
SA Taltblyun 
Ghalibiyun 


l 


unity of the Maghrib! empire had been brought 
about by a Sharif! family, the Idrisids. 

At the end of the middle ages the Sharif I 
movement in Morocco seems to be closely asso- 
ciated with the development of the cult of saints 
and the growth of the religious brotherhoods. At 
this period there was a revival of the Muslim 
faith in the country and the religious aristocracy 
acquired a predominating position. Maghribl Islam 
in the xvith century assumed the original form, 
although nominally orthodox, which it has retained 
to the present day. To resist the Christian peril 
and the designs of Spain and Portugal on Morocco, 
it appealed for leaders in a holy war and the 


of nobility, each Sultan on his succession renewed 
their grants of privileges and fiscal immunities 
and granted them rescripts (fakir) which became 
in each family a kind of “grant of arms”. It was 
for example by a Sharlfl rescript that the najtib 
(q v. and the article sHArIf) of each group was 
appointed. In the hierarchy of the Maichzen they 
occupy the first place. The Shorfa 3 of Morocco 
are found especially in the towns but even in 
the country they are very numerous. It is not 
always easy to distinguish between the shorfa 3 of 
the genuine nobility and those who cannot prove 
their descent from the Prophet. There has gradually 
arisen a difficulty in distinguishing between the 
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lharif descended from Muhammad and the des- 
endant of a celebrated murabt( who was not 
lecessarily himself a tfiarif. The shorfcP in spite 
f their numbers all enjoy the respect and the 
onsideration of then compatriots. They do not 
11 have sufficient means of livelihood ; for the 
lost part they engage in some manual labour in 
he towns, cultivate the soil in the country and 
here is nothing m their dress to distinguish them 
rom the other inhabitants of the country. 

All the Shorfa J of Morocco with the exception 
f two branches are of Hasanid nobility They 
ctually claim to be descended from al-Hasan, 
on of c All, through the latter’s grandson c Abd 
tllah al-KSmil. This group of Hasanid branches 
omprises three main groups. — the I dr Is ids, 
he Ka dir ids and the descendants of Muhammad 
1-Nafs al-Zakiya (FilSli and Sa c dian Sho r f a 3 ) 

I. Idrisid branch — Its principal ramifi- 
ations are indicated in the genealogical table 
iven opposite It is the most important branch 
f the iiasamd group and therefore of all the 
horfa 5 of Morocco. The following are their main 
ub-dmsions 

a . Shoi fa 3 DjStiygn. Under this name are m- 
luded all the descendants of al-Kasim, son of 
dris II. This al-KSsim being dispossessed by his 
rother c Umar had founded a monastery ( ribat ) 
n the shores of the Atlantic near Arcila (Azila) 
nd at his death left a son, Yahyg, who established 
lmself m the town of Djuta in the Gharb on the 
V5dt Sabu His descendants adopted his ethnic 
ame which is still used by them as a surname 
Lmong them are distinguished the Sh Mmra- 
lyun, the Sh. Taliblyun and Gh glibly Up, 
tie £h. TShiriyun, and the Sh. §h5bihlyun. 
kftei the decline of the little town of Djuta, al- 
Lasim’s descendants settled in various parts of 
Morocco, notably at Fas, in MiknSs and m the 
)jabal al- c Alam. Of all the subdivisions of the 
hutiyun the most important is that of the Mm- 
Unlytln which played an important part in 
clitics in the second half of the ninth century, 
. H , (XV th a. I).) in attempting to overthrow the 
farlnid dynasty, in F5s The Sul^Sns drove them 
ut of Morocco and they took refuge in Tunis 
whence they returned to Morocco a few years later. 

b. Sh orfa 3 HammSdlyfin. These are the 
escendants of Idris through c Umar They lived at 
rst in the Djabal al- c Alam, then settled m the 
egion of Tlemcen. 

c. Shorfg 5 DabbSthlyUn. They are descended 
rom Msg son of Idris This group emigrated in 
tie iv*h century a. h. to Spain with al-Hasan b 
iannUn and settled m the region of Cordova At 
tie time of the Christian “reconquista” they re 
irned to Morocco and settled first at Sal6 and 
iter at F5s. 

d . Shorfg 3 AmghgriyQp. They are descended 
rom c Abd Allah son of Idris Settled first in the 
orth of Morocco, they later went to the Atlantic 
oast, to the south of Azammur where they es- 
iblished themselves. 

e. Shorfft 3 KattgnlyQn, the descendants of 
dris II by his grandson Yaliya b. Muhammad, 
'hey lived in MiknSs down to the middle of the 
snth century a. h. (xvith a. d.) and then settled 
1 FRs where they were sometimes also called 
horfg 3 of the c A^abat Ibn SavtwSl from the name 
f the street in which they lived on their arrival 
a the town. 


/. Descendants of c Allb. Muhammad 
b Idris. They are divided into branches which 
are found throughout the northern part of Mo- 
rocco, among them we may mention the §h. §baf- 
ghawanlyGn whose ancestor C AU b. Ra§hld founded 
the town of Shafshau an [q. v.], the Sh. Liyg- 
nlyun and the Shorfg 3 Wgzzgnlyun (on the 
activities of this important branch cf the article 
wXzzXn). the §h. RaisUniyUn and the §h. 
Rahmmanlyun. 

II. KSdirid branch The Kgdinds of Mo- 
rocco claim descent from MQsg al-JQjawn, son of 
c Abd Allgh al-Kamil through the intermediary of 
the celebrated c Abd al-Kadir al-DjilSnl. Their 
settlement in Morocco only dates from the end 
of the middle ages when they had to abandon 
Spain where they had hitherto lived. They 
finally settled in F5s at the end of the ninth 
century a h (xvth a d.) and since then have been 
one of the most important Sharif! groups of the 
Moroccan capital 

III. Sa c dian and Filall branches. These 
two branches each succeeded to power in Morocco 
after the fall of the old Berber dynasties Both 
claim direct descent from Muhammad al-Nafs al- 
Zaklya son of £ Adb Allah al-K5mil They had a 
common ancestry down to the thirteenth descen- 
dant of Muhammad al-Nafs al-Zakiya as may be 
seen from the following table: 


c Abd AllXh al-Kamil 

1 

Muhammad al-Nafs al-ZakIya 

I 

al-Kasim 

I 

IsmaSl 


Muhammad 


I 

KXsim 

al-Hasan al-Dakhil 

1 

Muhammad 

I 

al-Hasan 


c AlI at -SHARIF 
c Alawtd 
Filall 


Ahmad 

1 

ZaidSn 


MakhlQf 



c Abd al-RahmSn 

Muhammad al-KX 5 im 
bi-Amri’llXh 
Sardian Sh . 


For the circumstances of their accession to power 
see the article morocco, History 

Hus a in id Groups Two Sharif! groups of 
Morocco, of much diminished importance claim 
descent from al-Husam b. c AlI through Mlisa b. 
Dja c far al-S5di^ b. Muhammad b c AlI b. Zain 
al-^ Abidin b al-Husain They are the Shorfg* 
SafcilllyQn (for §ikillIyQn = Sicilians), who are 
descended from c All al-Radl b. Musg al-Kgzim, 
and the Shorfa 3 Mra^IyOn who aie descended from 
his brother Ibrahim al-Mur^adg. They are found 
principally in Fgs and some of them in the last 
century went and settled in Cairo. 

If one lealises the special importance of the 
Sharif! groups in the Maghrib, one will not be 
surpiised to find that it has resulted in a special 
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literature dealing with genealogy and biography. 
The first notable works on these subjects were 
undertaken by a Kadirid Sharif of F5s, Aba 
Muhammad c Abd al-Safam b. al-Taiyib al-Kadirl, 
born in 1058/1648 and died m 1110/1698 (cf 
the writer’s Htstoire des Choi fa , p. 276 — 399) 
In addition to three monographs on hagiology 
he wrote several w’orks dealing with the Sharifi 
groups of Morocco, first a general study of Sha- 
rTfism m the Moi ocean capital, al-Durr al-sani 
ft ba'd man bi-Fas mm ahl al-nasab al-hasatii , 
which, in spite of its title, also includes the 
Husainid branches, on account of the period in 
which he was writing, he deliberately left out 
the Sa c dians, who m any case were to disappear veiy 
quickly for lack of descendants This work was litho- 
giaphed at F5s in 1303 and 1308 a.h. Al-Kadin’s 
other treatises deal with a the Kadirl Shorfa 3 ( a l - 
c Urf al-'atir ft man bi-Fas mm abna i 3 al-shatfeh 
c Abd al-Kadir ), and b the Shorfa 3 c lr5kivun (Matin' 
al-t&hrak fi V - ashiaf al-wai tdin nttn al'hak ) 

At the end of the xi*h centuiy and beginning 
of the xnth a. H. two other treatises on Shaiifi 
genealogy were compiled in Morocco, one devoted 
to the c Alawid Shorfa of Sidjilmasa was written 
by Abu ’PAbbas Ahmad b c Abd al-Mahk al- 
Sharif al-Sidjilmasl, and entitled al-Amoar al-satny 
fi ntsbatman bi-Sidjtlmasa min al-sharaf al-muham- 
madly a , the other, entitled Shudhur al-dhahab 
fi khair tiasab , was the work of a sharif of the 
Djabal al-'Alam, al-T ihaml b Muhammad b Ahmad 
lbn Rahman, who composed it in 1 1 05/ 1 603 — 1604 

In 1 1 27/17 1 5 a descendant of the marabout 
family of the zSwiya of Dila 3 , Abu c Abd Allah 
Muhammad al-Masnawi b Ahmad al-l)il& 5 i (d 
1 136/1721), composed a new tieatise on thesharifism 
of the Kadirids, Nat/d/at al-tahkik fi ba'd ahl 
al-shaiaf al-waffnk (publ at Tunis in 1296 and 
Fas 1309, partially transl by Weir, The fust part 
of the Natijatu ’ l-Tahqiq , Edinbuigh, 1903) 

A monograph was a little later devoted to 
the Shorfa 3 bikilllyun of has by a Kadirid, grand- 
son of the author of the al-Durr al-sani, Muham- 
mad b. al-Taiyib al-Kadiri, d. 1 187/1773 this is 
the Lamhat al-bahdjat al'ahya fi ba'd furu c al- 
sficLbat al-husainiya al-stktlliya The Shorfa 3 of 
WazzSn had also several historians in the xviuth 
century: we may mention the Tuhfat al-tjchwan 
bi-ba'd manakib shurafa? IVazzan , by Hamdun al- 
Tshirl al-JTjutl (d. 1191/1777), lithographed at Fas 
in 1324 a. H 

The composition of the Kitab al-tahkik fi 7- 
nasab al-watkik, which the genealogists of Fas con- 
sider apocryphal and attribute to Ahmad b. Mu- 
hammad c Ashm5wI al-Makkl, also dates from the 
end of the xviuth century this work which deals 
only with the Sharifi branches that settled in Algeria 
was translated in 1906 by Pere Giacobetti 

A specialist in Sharifi genealogy was Abu ’1-Rabl* 
SulairnSn b. Muhammad al-ShafshSwan! al-Haww5t, 
borne 1160/1747, d. at F5s m 1231/1816. He left 
among other works a monograph on the Shorfa 5 
DabbSghlyun, called also from their quarter in Fgs 
Shorfa 3 al- c Uy£ln Kurrat al'uyun fi ’ l-$hui aft f 
al-katinin bi * l- c Uyun f and a monograph on the 
Kadirid §borfa 3 : al-Strr alzahtr. 

The Shorfa 3 ‘IrSkiyOn had their historiographer, 
c Abd Allah al-Walid b al- c Arab! al-Ira^I, d. in 
1263/1849; this work, published in Fas, is called 
al-Durr al-nafis fl man bt-Fas min bani Mu- 
hammad b Nafis. 


Finally we may mention of modern works, in 
addition to the information collected in the valuable 
Salwat al-AnfUs of Muhammad b. UjaTar al-Kat- 
t5ni [see al-kaitXni], two works relating to the 
Sharifl branches of Morocco The first is the work 
of Muhammad b al-Hadjdj al-Madanl GannQn, 
died in 1302/1885, entitled al-Durar al-maknuna 
fi ’ l-ntsbat al-sAartfat al-masuna\ the other, more 
important, is entitled al-Dura 1 al-bahtya wa 'l-gja- 
wahir al-nabawiya fi U-furu z al-hasaniya wa 
' l-htisatniya, lithographed at FSs in 1314. This 
book which is the work of Abu ’1- C A15 3 Idiis b 
Ahmad al-Fudaili, died in 13 16/1898—1899, is an 
excellent collection with much unpublished mfoi- 
mation, clearly presented 

Bibliography : Besides the Arabic works 
mentioned m the article G. Salmon, Les Choi fa 
Idrisite r de l<es m Archives marocames , vol 1 , 
1904, p. 424 — 459; do, Les Chorfa Pilala e t 
Djil&la de Les, ibid , vol. 111 , 1905, p. 97 — 118, 
do, Ibti Rahmourt , ibid, p 1 59 — 265, E. Aubin, 
Lc Maroc d' aujourd' hta, Pans 1907, passim, 
A. Cour, C Etabhssemcnt des dynasties des Chenfs 
au Maroc , Paris 1904, p 17 sqq. , R. P. Giaco- 
betti, Kitab tn-Nasab , Genealogie des Choi fa, 
R A, Algiers 1906, E. Michaux-Bellaire, La 
maison d' 1 Ouezzan, R. M M , vol 1 , 1908, p. 
23 — 89, E Levi-Piovengal, Les histonens des 
Chorfa, Pans 1923, do, Le Maroc eti face dt 
Tetranger a Tepoque moderne, Paris 1925. 

(E. L^vi-Proven^al) 

SHOTT, Arabic Shatt [q v ] The principal 
Shott are, 011 the high plateaus, the Tign Shott 
in Moroccan territory, the Shott Ghaibl formed 
by two basins, the Shott of the Hamyan to the 
East and the Shott of Mahaia to the West, and 
the Shott Sherki situated to the South of Saida 
In the cential district between the Tell Atlas 
and the mountains of the Died Na 3 il, the Zahr al- 
gherki and the Zahr al-Ghaibi, more to the East 
the Shott of the Hodna occupies the centre of the 
depression of the same name, othei small Shotts 
form the bottom of the basin of El-Beida and 01 
el-Tarf Lastly to the South of the Sahara Atlas 
a string of Shotts runs from West to East from 
the meridian of Biskra as far as the Gulf of Gabes 
over a stretch of about 230 miles. §hott Melghir, 
entirely in Algenan territory, Shott Gharsa, on both 
sides of the AlgenaD-Tunis frontier ; Shott el-Djerid, 
the largest of all those which is a continuation 
towards the East of the Shott el-Fedjedj* The two 
Shotts further West lie 70 — 100 feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean. This peculiarity which 
was believed to be common to the most eastern 
Shotts, had suggested about the year 1880, the 
idea that it might be possible to create to the 
South of Algeria and Tunisia an inland sea by 
piercing the shoie of Gabes with the object ot 
diverting into the Shott the wateis of the Mediter- 
ranean. Further investigation showed that this 
project could not be realised and it was abandoned. 
Bibliography : See the Bibliography to 
the article sebkha. (G. Yver) 

§HU C AIB, a prophet mentioned in the 
Kur 3 an who, according to Sura xi. 91, came later 
than HOd, Salih and Lot, according to Sara xxvi. 
176 — 189 which belongs to the middle Meccan 
period he was sent to the “people of the thicket” 
(al-Aikd) who are* again mentioned in 1. 13; xv. 
78; xxxvni. 12. In the later Meccan Saras, xi. 
85 — 98; xxix. 35 sq.\ vii. 83 — 91, he appears 
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among the inhabitants of Madyan [q. v ] as their 
brother. Only later commentators identify him with 
the unnamed father-in-law of Moses the Old Testa- 
ment Jethio who lived in Madyan mentioned m 
xxvm 21 sqq. (cf. v. 45), but theie is no foundation 
for this m the Kur 3 Sn. FrOm the passages men- 
tioned, it is evident that Muhammad had no very 
clear conception of Shu c aib and it is not worth 
while enquiring whence he got the name, which 
does not occur elsewhere. What Muhammad tells of 
him follows the stereotyped scheme in his stories 
of the prophets and reflects his own expeuences 
and stiuggles Besides preaching monotheism he 
urges his countrymen mainly to honesty m weights 
and measures, and warns them against destroying 
the order restored in the land and against driving 
the believers who follow him from the path of 
Allah. But the notables among the people reject 
him and threaten to expel him and his followers, 
he had no prestige among them and if they had 
not had consideration for his family they would 
have stoned him (xi 93) An earthquake over- 
takes them as a punishment, so that they aie all 
found dead in their dwellings 

That much later tradition moves Shu'aib’s grave 
to Karn Hattin (see haitIn) is peihaps to be 
explained by the confusion of the adjacent Khirbet 
Midyan, the ancient Madon with Madyan 

Bibliography See the Bibliography to 
madyan SHU c Allt , lha c labl, KtsUs al-Anbtya? , 
Dalman, Palastma Jahrbuch , x. 41 sqq , J IIo- 
rovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen , Berlin and 
I eipzig_j926, p n<) sq (Fr Buhl) 

SHUBAT, the fifth month of the Synac 
year Its name is taken from the eleventh Jewish 
month, Sh e bat, with which it roughly coincides 
It begins on Jan 31 of the Roman calendar and 
has 28 days with an mtei calated day every four 
years In Shubat the moon stations 10 and 11 set 
and 24 and 25 rise, the days on which one sets 
and the one a fortnight later rises aie according 
to al-BlrOnl the 6 th and 16 th or 4th and 17 th ac- 
coiding to al-Kazwinl the I2 l h and 25^ 

Bibliography al-Biruni, al-Atkar al- 
bakiya , ed. Sachau, 1878, p 60, 70, 347-350, 
al-Kazwinl, ^Ad^a^tb al-Makhl iikat , ed. Wusten- 
feld, l 45 sq , 50, 76 sq (German tianslation 

by Eth6, 95 sq., 103 sq., 156 sqq), Ginzel, 
Handbuch Her math u techn Chronologic , 1 , 
1906, p 263 sqq . (M Plessner) 

AL-gHUDJ& c , the (water-) snake, Arabic name 
of the long constellation of the Hydra y which 
lies in the southern heavens near the ecliptic, be- 
tween the constellations of the Scales, Vngin, Lion 
and Crab on the one side and runs from the Centaur 
to Prokyon on the other. According to al Kazwini 
25 stars belong to the figure and two lie outside 
it The head of the watei-snake is on the southern 
pincers of the Crab between Prokyon ( al-Sh/ c /a 
al-qfrumaisT?, “Sirius the blear-eyed”) and Regulus 
{Kalb al-Asad , “heait of the Lion”) The snake 
twists a little southwards from these two stars 
and then turns to the southeast. On its neck is 
a prominent star which the Arabs call al-Fard , 
the isolated (Alphard m our star-maps). It is 
also called z Unk al-Shud[idP , neck of the snake, 
Fakar al-§hud}lf, backbone of the snake etc 

Bibliography . al- Kazwini, c Adjldib al - 
Makkliiknt, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 40, transl. by 
Eth6, p. 84; L. Ideler, Untersuchungen uber die 
Sternnamcn , 1809, p. 267 — 281. (J.’Ruska) 


SHUGHNAN (ShighnXn). a district on the 
upper Oxus (Pandj); the part on the left bank 
now belongs to Afghan BadakhshSn [q v ] and 
that on the right to the Russian Pftmir The distucts 
of GhSran and R5sb5n, the one above and the 
other below §hughn&n are also divided into two 
by the political frontier Afghan Shughnan has 
fifteen villages with four hundred houses and six 
thousand inhabitants, its administrative centre is 
at Yawurda in the little valley of Udyar Russian 
Shughnan consists mainly of the valley of Ghund 
and Shakh-dara on the western face of the P5mir 
The Ghund rises in Lake Yeshil-kul but the ter- 
ritory of Shughnan only begins at the village of 
Sardfm (below the junction of the Ghund and its 
left bank tributaiy the Tokuz-bulak) The Shugh- 
n5n range (with a pass 14,000 feet high) separates 
the valley of Ghund from its more southern tri- 
butaiy, §hakh-dara, which in its turn is separated 
from the WakhSn [q v ] by another chain 

The cultivated lands of the Tadjiks begin near 
Sardfm, at a height of about 10,500 feet The 
lowest points in Shughnan (on the Pandj) are not 
below 6,000 feet The population is industrious but 
remains is poor and scattered About 1896 it was 
not over 512 houses with 3,400 inhabitants, but 
the Afghan statistics of 1923 give 359 houses to 
Ghund and 340 to Shakh«-dara The administrative 
centre of Russian Shughnan is at Kh&ragh (Khozog) 
near the confluence of the Ghund and Pandj 

The Iranian hillmen (Tadjiks) of ShughnSn 
speak the Shighnl dialect which belongs to the 
group of Iranian dialects of the P5mir and is 
moie closely connected with the dialects ofRoshan, 
YSzghulam and Sarf-kol (Sarlkol) r l his last valley 
is in China and on the sources of the YSikand- 
daiya to the east of the Pamir According to the 
traditions of the Sarf-kolis collected m 1873 by 
the Forsyth mission {Report on a Mission to 
Yaikand , Calcutta 1875, p 53, 223), their an- 
cestor in the seventh generation had come from 
Shughnan, the territory of which seems to have 
been larger in the past Like the majority of the 
Tadjiks of the Pamir, the people of Shughnan 
profess §hi c i Isma c ili doctrines Their pirs under 
whom aie khalifas recognise H H. the AghS- 
KhSn [q v ] of Bombay as their head (cf 1 , p 
180 and 11 , p 551) One of the striking features 
of the popular religion of the lsma c ilis of the 
Pamir is their belief in metempsychosis, including 
the passage of the soul into animals A large 
number of IsmShll manuscripts coming mainly 
from Shughnan are preserved in the Asiatic Mu- 
seum in Leningrad (including Urntn al-Kttab, 
Wadjh-i Din , Kalam-t Fir, etc ) It is curious 
to note that the Dabistan [q v ] speaks of the 
c AlI-Il5hIs (Isma c ili?) living in the eastern moun- 
tains {kuhistan-i mafht ik) m proximity to ( mu - 
harm) the savage Umawiya or Yazidiya Sunnis 
whose town is Shkwna This name must corre- 
spond to Shughnan 

The Chinese writers call Shughnan She-kVm 
or (E Chavannes, Documents stir les Tou-kiue 
occidentaux , St Petersburg 1903, p 152) “the 
kingdom of the five She-ni (gorges)” which seems 
to iefer to all the region of the Pandj (“the five 
rivers”) According to Hiuen-Xhsang (630 — 644) 
the kingdom of She-kVni was 2,000 it in cir- 
cumference (about 20 days 1 journey) while the 
circumference of the capital (K'ou-han?) was 5—6 It 
The inhabitants were rough looking. The writing 
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resembled that of the Tokharls but “their spoken 
language was different” In 646 envoys from the 
She-kVni visited the court of China In 718 the 
brothei of the king ( yabghu ) of Tokharistan in- 
formed the Chinese that the suzerainty of the 
yabghjO, extended over, amongst others, the king 
of ShughnSn who had 50,000 men at his command. 
In 747 the geneial Kao-sien-6e crossed the land 
of She-ni. the inhabitants of which lived scattered 
among the gorges 

The Arab geographers refer to Shughnan by 
the names Shikinan, Shikinan, Shikina and Shikina 

Ibn Khurdadhbih, p 37, and Ya c kubi, p 292, 
make Shughnan dependent on Tokharistan, for in 
enumerating the revenues of this last district they 
say that Shikinfin paid 40,000 ( ? 4,000) dirhams 
in taxes and Wakhan 20,000 10,000) This may 

explain an obscure passage in Ibn Khurdadhbih, p 
178, where he speaks of a ford on the DjaihOn 
by which the merchants of Khottalan (a district 
between the Pandj and the WakhshSb) entered 
“the land of the Turks (sic) which is called 
Shiklna” As the writer places the mouth of the 
Akhshwa (the river of Kulab, K6i-Surkhab >) below 
this ford, the Shiklna must have lived on the 
left bank of the Pandj above the Afghan Darwaz 
(cf above 1 , p 842) On the other hand according 
to Yak^bl (p 292) Shikman and Badakhsh&n 
(lying between Khuttal and upper Tokharistan) 
were separated by a large valley (that of the 
Pandj) The Arabs (Ibn Khurdadhbih, p 173, Ibn 
Rusta, p 89) further make the Indus (Mihran) 
rise in the mountain of Shikinan Al-BirunI (ed 
Sachau, p 10 1) puts to the west of Kashmir, first 
the lands of the Bolor-shah and then (those of) 
the §hikinan-shah (sic) and of the Wakhan-shah 
which stretch to the frontier of Badakhshan This 
order of enumeration suggests a dnect contact 
between Shughnan and the lands of the upper Indus 

According to Yak c ubl, p 304, in the time of 
Hftrun al-Rashid the Barmecide Fadl conquered 
ShikinSn. Al-Istakhrl however (p 297) asserts that 
the people of this district as well as those of 
KarrSn ( Darwaz ? ) were non-Muslims 

Marco Polo (Yule and Cordier, 1 151) mentions 
the mountain of Syghman which produces “balas” 
rubies, but the ancient mines now abandoned are 
in the adjoining district of Gharan. 

The local historian of Shughnan begins with Chinese 
rule of which he quotes several memorials, for 
example a black stone in the valley Ghund bearing 
a Persian inscription ba farman-i Khakan-i Cln 
Such monuments must certainly relate to later ex- 
peditions (cf Tcfrikh-i Pashidi, ed. Elias and 
Ross, 1895, p. 94, Yule in his preface to Wood, 
Travels , p xxxix, mentions the Chinese expedition 
of 1759 to Bada kfi shan ) 

After the Chinese, the infidel “ fire-worshippers” 
ruled over Shughnan. The inhabitants appear to 
identify these infidels with the “Siyahposh” of 
of KSfiristln [q. v.] to whom are attributed numerous 
buildings, especially at Wakhgn (Olufsen, Through 
the Unknown Pamtr , London 1904, p. 172 — 174). 
Sir Aurel Stein however ( Geogr . Joum , Aug. — 
Sept., 1916) does not believe that the SiyahpSsh 
were capable of building these monuments and 
attributes their origin to the Indo-Scythic or SS- 
sJlnian period It is probable that the “infidels” 
were simply local non-Muslims (cf. Grierson, 
IshkZs&ml, Zebakl and Yazg&ulaml , London 1920, 
* p. 7). The principal centre of these “infidels” was 


Wiyar on the left bank of the Pandj and their 
best known chief was Farhad R€w. 

He was overthrown by a certain Saiyid Shah 
Malang sent from Khorasgn by the Grand-Master 
of the Ism 5 c llls. Shah Malang was followed by 
another missionary Shah Khamush from Shiraz. 
Forsyth puts his date at 665 = 1266. The descendants 
of these plrs governed Shughnan as hereditary mlrs. 
Shah Amir Beg has left an inscription at KhSragh 
dated 1193 (1779). His son Shah Wandji Khan 
expelled all the non-Isma c ilis out of Shughnan and 
the “fire-worshippers” had to leave for Yarkand 
Accoiding to Ku§hkakl, p. x8x, this prince had 
extended his sway up to Badakhshan and Citral. 
The son of Wandji Khan, Kubfid Khan, persecuted 
the Isma c ills but was driven out by his brother, 
Yusuf c All Shah giandson of KubSd, ruled both 
banks of the Pandj but the Amir of Afghanistan, 
Shir c All Khan also tried to bring this area 
under his sway. In the reign of c Abd al-Rahman 
KhSn the Afghans, objecting to the hospitality 
given to the Russian traveller Regel by YQsuf 
C AU, deported the lattei to Kabul (c 1300= 1882) 
and established then rule over Shughnan (Kushkakl, 
p 182 — 186) The inhabitants sent envoys to 
Bukhara and to the Russian authorities in Turke- 
stan. After long pourparler and an encounter 
between a Russian force under Colonel Ionow 
with the Afghans near Yesfiil-Kul (in 1892), an 
exchange of views between the Russian and British 
governments took place in London on March 11, 
1895. The Afghans had to evacuate the right bank 
of the Pandj and the Amir of Bukhara to give 
up his possessions on the left bank (Darwaz). 

Eastern ShughnSn was restoied to Bukhara but 
its administiation gradually passed into the hands 
of the Russian authorities of the Pamir (the 
station of KharSgh was created at §hughnan in 
1895) In 1918 — 1920 the waves of Russian re- 
volution reached even Shughnan In November 
1920 the Soviet forces re-occupied the PSmir 
and re-established all the military posts [The 
following additions aie due to the kindness of 
Mr A Semenow'. The inhabitants of Shughnan 
call themselves Khughne^n. — ShughnSn belongs 
at present to the soviet Republic of Tadjikistan, 
which possesses self-government The tomb of Sh 5 h 
Khamush is at Kal c a-i Barpandj (cf Trotter in 
Geogr. Magazine , 11 , 1875. N°. 10) Shah WSndjI- 
Khan died in 12 14/1799. YQsuf c All Shah’s govern- 
ment was tyrannical, which was the cause of the 
conspiration instigated by the Afghans The 
Wadjh-i Din has been published at Berlin 
(Kawiani-office, 1343), Semenow, K dogmatike 
pamir skago isma'ilisma (Tashkent 1926) where 
the latest works of the author are mentioned]. 

Bibliography, cf the articles amUdaryX 
badakrshXn, china, qhal£a, pXmTr and tXejik J 
Prince V. Masalski, Turkestanskty kray , St 
Petersburg 1913, p 861 and passim ; Olufsen, 
The Erntr of Bokhara aud his country , London 
1911, p. 68 sqq.\ A. Semenow, Istoriya ^hughnana , 
Protokoll Turkest. kruzka Bubiteley arfeheologn, 
Tashkent 1917, xxi 1 — 24 (based on the 
manuscript of Saiyid Haidar-§h 5 h of ShughnSn 
and Russian official documents); Burhan al Din 
Kushkakl, Ka\aghan-i Badakhshan , Tashkent 
1926, p 170 — 186 (Russian transl. annotated 
by A. Semenow, of an important Afghan 
publication based* on the materials collected by 
the special mission of Muhammad Nadir Khan 
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and illustrated with 34 maps); I Zarubin, Mate- 
rial i zametkt po etnografii Tadjikow, Sbormk 
Muzeya Antropologii i Etnografii , Petrograd, v , 
97 — 148; A. Schulz, Die Pamtrtadschik (Giessen 
19 14) in Verdff \ d. oberhess . Mus. } 1. On the Shighnl 
language cf the bibliography by W. Geiger in 
Grundrtss dcr iranischen Philo logic, 1/11, 288; 
Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India , Calcutta 
1921, x, p 466 — 480; on the new materials 
collected by Zarubin cf Bull. Acad Pctrogad, 
1921, p 224, on G Moigenstierne’s materials 
cf his Report on a linguistic Mission to Af- 
ghamstan , Instituttet for sammenltgnende Kultur- 
forskntng , Oslo 1926, p 14. On the Ism& c !ll’s 
of Shughnan cf Count Alexis Bobrinskoy, Sekta 
Ismchltya v russktkh 1 bu/tjkarskikh predtlakh, 
Etnografii Obozi Hmye, Moscow 1902 (distribution 
and organisation of the sect); W Ivanow, Is- 
mahlitskiya rukoptst Asiat. Muzeya , Bull Acad 
Petiogradj 1917, p 359 — 386 (description of 
the collection of manuscripts collected by Zarubift 
one of which, Dar shmakht-i Imam , has been 
published by Ivanow in the Memoirs Asiat Soc 
Bengal , 1922, vin , N° I, p 1 — 76; a resume 
of Ivanow’s article was given by E D Ross, 
in J R A S, 1919, p 429—435; A Se- 
menow, Opisamye ismiftl rukopt<ey (descnption 
of the MSS given by the author to the Asiatic 
Museum), Bull Acad Petrograd , 1918, p 
2171 — 2202; Semenow has also published the 
following articles * Iz oblasti reltgtoz vozzreniy 
Shughnan ismclil , Mir Islama, 1912, p 550 
(a resume appeared in R MM , 1913, Sept, 
P 5 2 3 — 561), Shaikh Djalal al-Din Riimi po 
predstavlentyam Shughn tsmoltl , Zap , xxn , 
Razskaz Shughn tsmafrl o shaikh? Baha al-Din , 
Zap, xxu (V Minorsky) 

SHUL. I. A country in China According 
to Kudama (ed. de Goeje, p. 264) Alexander the 
Great conquered it and built there two towns, 
Shul and Khumdan. This latter has been identified 
(de Goeje, Tomaschek, Yule) with Si-ngan fu In 
Shill Marquart [Osteuropaische Streifzuge (Leipzig 
I 9°3) P 90, aQ d Er ansa hr (Berlin 1901) p. 316] 
sees the Turkish word &ol which he translates by 
“sand” (desert 5 ^, seeing in it a translation of the 
Chinese Sha-lou , “sandy district’ According to 
Bretschneider (Mediaeval Reseat ches, 11. i8)§ha-£6u 
“sand-city” (Marco Polo Sachiu) was founded in 
622 A. D As an alternative, Marquart admits a 
misreading Shill instead of Suk = Silk-£u (Su-£6u) 
It remains to be ascertained if this SbQl does not 
rather refer to some colony of the Soghdians (cf. 
the Soghdian Shlik from ^Sughdik. Tibetan Shuhk , 
R Gauthiot, Grammaite Sogdtenne , 1923, p. vi) 
2 A tribe in Persia, see shBlistXn. 
SHULISTAN, “Country of theghor, a district 
(buliik) in the province of Fars. 

Three epochs must be distinguished in the 
histoiy of the district: one before the ai rival of 
the Shnl, the period of their rule (from the 
vii lh /xiiith centuries), and the period of its occu- 
pation by the MamassanI LUrs about the beginning 
of the xiBh/xvnith century 

During the SfisSnid period the district was in- 
cluded in the kura of ShSpGr-khtlra. The founding 
of its capital Nawbandagan (NawbanjJjan) is at- 
tributed to ShSpUr I. This important town situated 
on the road from FSrs to KhGzistSn was taken 
by c Uthm5n b. Abi ’l- c Af 10*23/643 (Ibn al-Athlr, 
iii* 31); it is often mentioned by Arabic historians 


and geographers. The district is watered by the 
river system which finally forms the river Zohra, 
which flows through ZaidQn and HindiySn. In the 
old Fdrs-nama (p. 1 51) the river of NawbandjSn 
bears the name Kh*fibdSn. The river system is 
described in detail in P'ars-namayt Nafirt, n. 326. 
The principal water-course comes from the direction 
of Ardakan and is now called Ab-i Fahliyfin or 
Ab-i shur. The valley of Shi c b-i Baww&n situated 
about ten miles to the north of NawbandjSn, is 
considered by the Muslims, on account of its 
climate and the richness of its vegetation, to be 
among the four earthly paradises ( Fdrs-nama , p. 
147, Bode, 1. 233) Another notable feature of 
the district is the fortress Kal c a-i Safld, occupying 
(like Kilat-i Nadir! [q. v.] m KhorasSn) the exten- 
sive terrace (four miles in circumference) on the 
summit of an almost inaccessible mountain ; the 
Persians identify the place with the Safid-diz men- 
tioned in the Shah-nama (Mohl, 11. 92, Vullers, i. 
448); it was taken by Timur in 795 (1393). 

Sometimes the district of Nawbandjan bears the 
the name of Anburan, but the Nuzhat al-Rulilb 
makes the town of AnburSn a dependency of 
Nawbandjan. NawbandjSn flourished until the in- 
terregnum which followed the fall of the BOyids 
[q. v.] when Abu Sa c d, the leader of a section of 
the §habank5ra [q. v ], destroyed the town. It 
revived under the Atabeg taPuli (died m 510) 
who governed Fars on behalf of the SeldjQk s ^ hut 
finally fell into ruins 

The description of F5rs ( Fdrs-nama ) composed 
in the life-time of Ca'uli does not yet know the 
expression, Shulistan , that is to say “the country 
of the Shul”. This last tribe at first inhabited 
Lliristftn, of which the half was under its rule 
about 300 (912) The great chief (plshvia) of the 
§hul was Saif al-Din M5kan RuzbihSnl, whose 
ancestors had governed the district from the time 
of the Sasanids We may here mention that the 
Ruzbihfini figure among the Liir tribes. At the 
same time as this pishwa , Hamd Allah Mustawfl 
mentions a governor (hakim) of the vnlayat of 
the Shul, who was called Nadjm al-Din. From 
the year 500 (1106) the Kurd tribes and others 
from £)jabal al-Summak (m Syria) began to move 
into Lunstan From these Kurds the dynasty of 
the Atabegs of the Great Lhr is spiung. Under the 
Atabeg Hazarasp (600 — 650 = 1203 — 1252) the 
new comers drove the §hQl back into Fars. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century, 
Marco Polo (Yule-Cordier, 1 83 — 85) mentions 
amongst the eight “kingdoms” of Persia, Suolestan , 
which may refer to the new territory around 
Nawbandj5n occupied by the Sh ul. The old Chinese 
map studied by Bretschneider (Mediaeval Researches , 
ii 127) marks a She-la-tsz* between ShlrSz and 
KSzrun, which must correspond to ShQlistSn. Al- 
though the Muslim historians were ignorant of 
the §hul dynasty, the tribe in the time of Mus- 
tawfl had hereditary governors, the descendants 
(nawadakan) of Nadjm al-Din Akbar. A new ad- 
ministrative centie replaces Nawbandjftn: during 
the campaign of 795 Tlmnr halted at M&Utmlr-i 
Shnl (“the estates” of the Amir of the ShUl being 
thus distinguished from M&lSmlr = Idfeadj); the 
position of this place between two water-course*, 
corresponds to Fahliy&n which is now the capital 
of the district. 

The Shnl must form an ethnically distinct unit 

The history of the Kurds by §b&r&f al-Din only 
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mentions them incidentally perhaps because the 
author excluded them from his category of “Kurds”. 
Ibn Battuta (Defr6mery, n. 88), who in 748(1347) 
met ShBl at ShlrSz and on his first stage on the 
road from §hir5z to KSzrun (Da§ht-i Ardjan*) calls 
them “a Persian tribe (in in al-aladjini) inhabiting 
the desert and including devout people”. The 
Persian dictionaries mention a peculiar dialect 
Shuli (Vullers, 11. 481 tt a kind of Ramandi and 
Shahri which is spoken in Fars”) Slph&b al-Din 
al- c Umari (who died in 749/1348) states that the 
ShBl have very considerable affinities with the 
ShabSnkSra [q. v.] and asserts their generosity 
and hospitality. Their warlike character is evident 
from the remark of Rashid al-Din, who in speaking 
of the Tatars, capable of killing one another “for 
a few words”, compares them to the Kurds, the 
Shul, and the Franks (B6r6zme, vii 62) In 617 
the Atabeg of Lunstan Hazarasp advised Muham- 
mad Kh^anzmshfih to entrench himself behind 
the chain of Tang-i Talu (Balu> u oak”) and to 
mobilise there against the Mongols, 100,000 Luis, 
ShBl, the people of Fars and ShabankSra” (Dju- 
wainl, Gibb Memorial, xvi/2, 114) Rashid al- 
Din (Quatremere, p 380) mentions amongst the 
valiant defenders of Mawsil in 659 (1260) “the 
Kurds, the Turkomans and the Shul” 

Established on the great road, the Shul nomads 
were themselves exposed to invasions, the Ata- 
beg of LBristan Yusuf Shah (673 — 687) attacked 
them and killed the brother of their chief Nadjm 
al-Din (Tcdrikk-i Guzida, p 543), in 755 the 
Muzaffand Shud]ft c Shah chastised them severely 
when they attacked Shiraz (ibid, p 660); in 796 
‘Umar Shaikh marching in the rear-guard of his 
father Timur pillaged on his way all the unsubdued 
“Lurs, Kurds and ShBl” ( Zafar-nama , p 615) 

The nomad (or semi-nomad) state and the war- 
like character of the Shul, the similarity of their 
speech to Persian, the inroads of their neighbours, 
all these factors must have contributed on the one 
hand to the dispersion of the ShBl and on the 
other to their assimilation and final absorption 
At the present day, traces of them are only 
found in the toponymy of the Fars Shul-i Gap, 
a mountain to the noith of Bashir; Dare$huli , 
name of a section of the Tuikish tribe Kashlj:a 3 i 
[q. v.]; .£££/, a village near Daliki and another 
village to the N. N. W. of Shiraz '1 his last ShBl, 
situated to the east and outside the buluk of 

ShBlistan might represent the last bulwark of 
the tribe, which has disappeaied Herzfeld, who 
emphasizes the special character of the buildings 
of this village, says that its inhabitants are of 

Persian origin and seem to have kept the pure 
Persian type According to Bode, the river 

Ab-i ShBr (“bitter water”) is called also Slukar-5b 
(“sugared water”): this contradiction can only be 
explained by the confusion between the words 
Siur and ££«/, and besides, one of the most 
important tributaries of this river is called 

Rudkhkdnayt §hul-i Kamftruz in Fars-tiamayi 
Na^trl (Wells: “the Sul stream”). 

At the time of the last §afawids ( Fars-tiamayi 
Na$iri, ii. 302) or after the rise of Nfidir (Bode, 
i 266) ShBlistSn was occupied by new invaders, 
the Mamassanl LBrs, after whom the district 
is now called buluk-i Mamassanl '. Its extent is 
now about 100 X 60 miles, between the following 
boundaries * to the east KamfirBz and ArdakSn; 
to the north and to the west R&zgird and the 


country of the KBh-GalB 3 ! (KBh-GllBya) LBrs; 
to the south KSzrBn and the mountain of Marra- 
Slpgift (the northern slopes of the Marwak in 
Daght-i Ardjan) Of the six cantons of the district 
four (< lar-bunila ) bear the names of Mamassanl 
clans Bakegh, fijSwidi, DushmanzinyBrl and 
Rustam. In these cantons there are fifty-eight 
villages and five thousand families. The clans 
are governed by their hereditary kalantar' s. The 
Mamassanl claim to possess the annals of their 
tribe and say they came from Sistan (J. Moner, 
y R G S , 1837, p. 232 — 242), this legend must 
have attached itself to the name of Rustam, the 
name of one of the four clans. The language of 
the Mamassanl is a Luri dialect. 

Of the two other cantons. Kakan (to the north) 
was bought by the Kashkuli Turks of the KashkB 3 ! 
[q v.] tube and FahliyBn, with seven villages 
dependent on it, is still the administrative centre 
of the buluk In the time of the Safawids this 
town is said to have numbered five thousand 
houses of which in the year 1840 no more than 
sixty — seventy remained (of Persian Saiyids) 
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Rashid al-Din, Djamt^ al-tawarlkh, ed B6rezme 
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al-absar ft manialik al-umsar, transl Quatremere, 
N E, 1S38, xiu , 352, Hamd Allah Mustawfi, 
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SHURAT (a , sg. SuXrI), the name which 
the extreme KhSndjTs [q. v.] give themselves. 
This name of a religious denomination is taken 
from the Kur'Sn (iv. 76) and means, “those who 
sell their life to God” by vowing to fight to 
the death against hfs enemies. 

The first Shurat were exterminated by c All at 
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the battle of Nukhaila. The most celebrated of 
their martyrs was AbH BilSl MirdSs b. Ejawdar, 
of the Rabl c a tribe. They swore to fight, even 
when hope had gone, for the cause of justice 
“until only three amongst them should remain”. 

This state of extreme political feeling or sliird 
is contrasted in Kh&ndjl terminology to the state 
of “triumph” (zuhur\ of “defence” (f/a/ c ) and of 
“secret” ( kit man ) 

The name of ShuiSt has been applied by ex- 
tension to a group of KhSndjI jurists, natives of 
c Om 5 n. SidjistSn, AdharbaidjSn, Shahrizfii , and 
c Okbar 5 , like Djubair b. Ghalib and Kaitalusi, 
who have written in justification of the attitude 
of ihtta. 

The Malay custom of amok sometimes takes 
the form of $]ura among Muslim Filipinos 

Btbltography. Mubarrad , Kamil , ed. 
Wright, p. 577 , Ibn al-Nadim, Pihnst, ed 
Fltigel, p. 236 — 237, Abu Zakariya ShammSkhl, 
Chromque , transl. Masqueray, Algiers 1878, p. 
2 72 — 355 ; lb « c Abd Rabbihi, aKlkd al'farid, 
Cairo 1316, 11. 138 (L Massignon) 

SHURTA, police, police-officer The 
word shurta (more rarely s&urata), m the plural 
shuraU originally means “picked men who open 
the battle”, “bodyguard” and then comes to be 
used in the sense of “police, gendarmerie”, an 
individual police officer is likewise called shurta 
or sRur^i ( ykurati ). The title sahib a l- shin ft?, “com- 
mander of the bodyguard” was at first given to 
the governor of a province or a town who settled 
all questions, religious as well as secular, but in 
the c Abb 5 sid period was reseived for a special 
official who w'as lesponsible foi order and public 
security and whose duties thertfore corresponded 
with those of our chief constables Under the 
c Abbasids, the Spanish Umayyads, and the Fa- 
timids m the Maghrib and Egypt the sahib al - 
shur(a had greater power than the kadi, inasmuch 
as he was empowered to take action on mere sus- 
picion and to threaten any one with punishment 
even before proof was bi ought. Not all citizens 
however were under his power, but only the lower 
classes, particularly all suspicious individuals and 
those of evil repute. In Spam however a distinc- 
tion w'as made between aLshurta al-kuhd (“great 
shurta”) and al-shurta al-sughra (“little shurta”), 
the representative of the former could take iegal 
proceedings even against high officials, if they 
had been guilty of anything, while the latter dealt 
exclusively with the lower classes. In the time of 
lbn Khaldun, the { dhtb al-shurta in Spam was 
called sahib al-madina , in Tunis hakim , and among 
the Mamlfiks of Egypt wait. 

From the meaning of “policeman”, “constable”, 
developed in Spanish Arabic that of “hangman” 
and in the 1001 Ntghts we find ikiirti used along 
with harami m the meaning of “rogue, lascal” etc 
In modern Egyptian j hurati means “pickpocket” 
Btbltography'. Lane, Lexicon , Dozy, Sup- 
plement ; Ibn Khaldun, Mukaddima , ed Quatre* 
m&re, i. 400; ii. 30 (transl. by de Slane, 1. 452, 
ll * 35 ); v * Kremer, Culturgeschichte des Orients , 
i. 182, 190; Huart, Histotre des Arabes , i. 363. 

(K. V. ZKTTERSTfcEN) 

8HU8HTAR. [See Shuster ) 

SHUSHTARI, Abu ’l-Hasan c Ali b c AbdallXh, 
a mystic poet of Andalusia, a disciple of 
Ibn Sab c In [q v.], author* of muwa shsh ahat in 
vulgar Arabic. 


Born at Yodar near Guadix (Wadi Ash) about 
600 (1203), he died at Tina near Damietta on 17th 
Safar 668 (October 16, 1269) Shushtarl first studied 
under Ibn SurSfca of Jativa who expounded to 
him the c Axvartf al-Ma^Urif of Suhrawardf al- 
Baghdadl ; he seems at this period to have joined 
the Madanlya order He then lived at Rabat and 
at Meknes (which he mentions in his poem: “A 
shaikh of the land of Meknes — Goes singing 
through the suk — What do men want with me > — 
What do I want with them 11 ”) and F§s He then 
set out for the east In 650 (1252) he was at 
Damascus with a remarkable poet, Nadjm b. Is- 
rael (d 676= 1277) of the order of Rife c Iya Harlrlya 
(Diwan at Constantinople, Aya Sofia MS , N°. 1644) 
Finally in 651 (1253) be settled in Mecca; there 
he met Ibn Sab c In, alieady famous at the age of 
thirty-eight, although his senior, he became his 
pupil and received his bhtrka sabHnlya (of which 
we know from Ibn Taimlya that its dhtkr was 
laisa illa'llah and that its tsndd relied “on the 
authority of HallSdj among other impious men, 
e. g. Socrates”) When Ibn Sab c in was persecuted 
and put under police surveillance, Shushtari. taking 
his place at the head of the musta^jarndin y 
biought to Egypt, before he died, about 400 adepts 
including Abu Ya c kub b Muba shsh ir, the hermit 
of the Bab Zuwaila (Cairo) 

Makkail enumerated five prose works by him; 
but theie survives only a Risala baghdadiya on the 
poverty (Escuual, MS. 168, ff. 75a — 78b). If his 
name is still known, it is owing to his Diwdn or 
collection of muwashshahat in vulgar Arabic ; — 
short, poignant poems quite modern in tone, for 
which music was at once provided, according to Ibn 
c Abbad Rundl To this day to end the “ecstasy” 
in the seances of the Shadhiltya in Syria they 
sing his u Ahf un kabla lamaini , — wa-Hl? un kui - 
rat al-aim . ” (which Ibn c Adjlba annotated) — 

Shushtaii also wiote some kasldas in the classical 
style , the best known is the ISmiya c isawtya , on 
which NabulusI wrote a commentary 

Bibliography' Ghubrini , c Unwan al- 
Diraya , MS Pans 2155, f 72 b — 74a, Ibn al- 
Khatlb, lhatay MS Pans 3347, ff 208* — 2i2 a ; 
Ibn c Abbad Rundl, Rastftl kubta , hth. Ffis, 
1320, p 198, Makkari, Analecta , ed Dozy, 
1855 — 1860, vol 1, p. 583 — 584; Brockelmann, 
G A L , 1 274 (L Massignon) 

SHUSHTARI, Saiyid NUr AllXh b SharIf 
Mar\ashI, an original §hl c a writer who defended 
imamism against Sunni polemicists and at the 
same time mysticism against the anti-mysticism 
of the majority of the lm£mi doctors Kadi of 
Lahore, he was condemned as a heretic by orders 
of Djahangir and whipped to death in 1019(1610) 
He is the third maityr (r J±ahid lAaltth) of the 
ImSmis He left two important uoiks, in Persian 
the Maijjahs al-Mt?mimn (finished at Lahore in 
1073=. 1604), a very fully documented biographical 
collection on the principal martyrs of ImimI and 
mystic Islam; and in Arabic the Ihkak al-/La#k, 
a treatise on Im&ml apologetics 

Bibliography'. Rieu, Catal. Persian MSS. 
Bittish Museum , London 1879, 1., p. 337; 
Goldziher, Beitrdge eur Litei aturgeschichte der 
Shta und der sunm tisehen Polemik , Vienna 
1874 (L. Massignon) 

SHUSTER or ShUshter , among the Arabs 
Tustar, a town in the Persian province 
of c Arabistfi n, the ancient Kfelteistan, situated in 
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about 49° East Long and 3 2° N. Lat It stands on 
a clif to the west of which runs the river K 5 run 
[q. v.], the middle course of which begins a few 
miles north of the town This position gives the 
town considerable commercial and strategic im- 
portance and has made possible the construction 
of various waterworks for which the town has 
long been famous The main features of these 
constructions are. (1) the canal called Ab-i 
Gerger (in the middle ages Masrukan) which is 
led from the left bank of the river about 600 
yards north of the town; it runs southwards along 
the east side of the cliffs of Shuster and rejoins 
the K 5 run at Band-i Kir, the site of the ancient 
c Askar Mukram ; (2) the great barrage called 
Band-i Kaisar, which is thrown across the pnn- 
cipal arm of the river (heie called Shutait or 
Nahr-i Shustei) east of the town and is about 
440 yards long; this barrage supports a bridge 
intended to connect the town with the west bank 
but now a considerable gap is broken in it, (3) 
the canal called MinSw (from Miyan-ab) which 
begins above the barrage m the form of a tunnel 
cut out of the rock on the western side of the 
town , the citadel is above this part , the Minaw 
turns southwards and is intended to irrigate the 
land south of the town 

Shuster along with these canals was already m 
existence m pi e-Muhammadan times Pliny knows 
a town called Sostra (xu 78) and it appears as 
Shoshtar in the Lisle geographtque des vtlles d' It an> 
publ by Blochet {Recue 1 1 de travaux relatifs a 
la phtlologie et Vat cheologie egyptienne et as - 
syrtennes , 1895, xvn , N° 46), it is found m 
Syriac literature as a Nestorian bishopric (cf Mar- 
quart, Eraniahr , p 27) Persian tradition also 
regards Shuster as a very old town (e g Abu 
’l-Fida 3 , ed Reinaud, p 315) This tradition is 
found in the Arab historians and geographers and 
most fully in the Ta'rifcli-i Shushtar of c Abd Allah 
al-Shushtari (cf Bibliography') The story goes 
that the town was founded by the mythical king 
Hushang after the foundation of Shush (Susa) 
Shushter is said to be comparative from Shush 
meaning “more beautiful” in reference to the site 
of the town (Marquart, loc cit also regards it as 
a derivative from Shush with the suffix-tar in- 
dicating direction) The Arabic form Tustar is 
generally explained as an aiabicisation of Shush- 
tar (e g by Hamza al-lsfah 5 nl and Yakut, 1 
848) Several sources record that the town was 
built m the form of a horse Tradition also says 
that the MinSw canal, formerly called Nahr-i 
Dariyan, w r as built by Dar 5 the Great and 
that it was the S 5 s 5 md Ardashlr I who began 
to construct the barrage in the river below the 
mouth of the canal, after the latter had dried up 
because the bed of the river had sunk through 
erosion by the force of the current The work 
was only completed however under ShSpHr II by 
his Roman prisoners under Valerian II (cf also 
Tabari, i 827 and Mas c Udf, Murugj al-Ukahab , 
ii 184) The Ab-i Gerger was first dug simply to 
divert the volume of water The Band-i Kaisar 
was next constructed and called after the emperor 
and the bed of the river above the barrage was 
paved with huge slabs of stone bound with iron 
so as to prevent any further erosion. This paving 
was called Sh adirwSn, a term which was also 
applied to the barrage itself Ultimately a new 
barrage is said to have been built across the Gerger. 


From the xivth century the Ab-i Gerger was called 
Du-DSmg and the Nahr-i Shuster Cahar-D 5 mg, 
because they contained respectively two- and four- 
sixths of the quantity of water in the K 5 rGn 
Muslim authors number these great waterworks 
among the wonders of the world (e g Hamza al- 
IsfahSnl and Ibn Battuta) Although the authenticity 
of the tradition quoted could be for the most part 
disputed, it is not impiobable that Roman prisoners 
of war took part in the construction of the barrage 
(cf Noldeke, Geschtchte der Perser und Araber , 
P 37 ) > local tradition fuither attributes to Roman 
colonists the introduction of a number of industries 
e g the manufacture of brocade {dlbadj) and 
certain populai customs 

In the caliphate of c Umar the town was con- 
quered by al-Bar£ 3 b. Malik, whose tomb used to 
be pointed out in the centuries following. Tradition 
also says that the coffin of the piophet DaniySl 
was found there, which later on was broiight to 
Shush. In the Umaiyad period the town became 
one of the stiongholds of the Khandjls , the KhSndii 
Shablb made it his capital but after his death al- 
Hadjdjadj seized it, it was then that the great 
bridge over the barrage was destroyed. Under the 
Caliphs, Shuster was the capital of one of the 
seven provinces (sometimes a laiger number is 
gnen, cf. Makdisi, p. 404), into which KhUzistan 
was divided When Baghdad became the centre 
of the empne, Shuster gtadually became influenced 
by its proximity to the capital One quarter of 
Baghdad for example m the tenth century was 
called M aha Hat al-Tustarlyfn, it was the 
lesidence of the merchants and notables from 
Khuzistan The oldest mosque w r as built under 
the c AbbSsids, begun in the reign of al-Mu c tazz 
(866- 869), ^ was only finished under the Caliph 
al-Mustarshid ( 1 1 1 8 — 1135). There was however 
a fire-altar at Shuster in the time of al-Hall 5 dj 
(Massignon, La passion d'al-Hallaj y 1 92) 

Shuster along with Ahwaz has always been the 
chief town in Khuzistan , Hamd c Allah Mustawfi 
calls it the capital of this piovmce It was con- 
quered by Timur and remained m the hands of 
the Timunds till the yeai 820/1514, when it fell 
to a Shi c a dynasty of Saiyids under the suzerainty 
of the Safawids and became a centre of Shi c a 
propaganda Several governors have founded little 
dynasties there The town enjoyed most prosperity 
m the reign of Wakhishtu Khan (1632 — 1667) 
whose descendants kept the governorship till the 
end of the Safawids In the beginning of the xix*h 
century it was among the piovinces governed by 
Muhammad c All Mirza, son of Fath c Ali Shah, 
who restored, for example, the bariage and the 
bridge. At this period it is said to have had a 
population of 45,000, but the number has certainly 
diminished a great deal since, for Rawlinson m 
1836 puts it at 15,000 and Curzon in 1890 at 
8,000. The area covered by the town is out of 
all proportion to the population Sykes also calls 
Shuster the most luined town m Persia; this 
description applies also to the water works. The 
houses are built of stone andbiick; they contain 
cellars, here called s&ewZdan, in which the inha- 
bitants shelter in the excessive heat of summer. 

As to the inhabitants themselves, they are a 
mixture of Arab and Iranian or proto-Iranian 
elements. In the middle of the xixth century there 
were still a considerable number of Mandaeans 
here; Layard counted 300 — 400 families of them 
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in 1840 (cf. also the description of them given by 
c Abd Allah al-Shushtarl on p. 24 of his local 
history). They have probably now disappeared. 
Modern travellers (Curzon and Sykes) describe the 
character of the present inhabitants as disagreeable 
and fanatical Among the Persians the devoutness 
of the inhabitants has earned the town the hono- 
rific title of Dar al-MtStntnin. On the other hand 
we find Shuster included among the Persian towns 
celebrated for the stupidity of its inhabitants 
(Chustensen in Acta Orientaha , iii 31) They live 
foi the most part by commerce, the present state 
of the population seems however to justify the 
ancient tradition that Shuster is fated always to 
remain a poor town. Since the end of last century 
Shuster has succeeded Dizful as the capital of 
c Arabist 5 n. 

Bibliography • Saiyid c Abd Allah al- 
Shushtarf, Tadhktra-t Shushtar , historical de- 
scription of Shustei down to 1169/1755 (the 
author died in 1173/1759), Bibliotheca Indica , 
N° 206, Calcutta 1914 and 1924, the Arab 
geographeis have been utilised by Le Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Catiphate , Cambridge 
1905, p. 233 sqq , P. Schwartz, Iran im Mi t tel- 
alter , Leipzig 1924, iv , p. 313 and 351 ^ ; 
Ritter, Erdkunde , Berlin 1840, ix , p. 178^.; 
J. Dieulafoy, La Pei se, la Chaldee et la Susiane , 
Paris 1887; Curzon, Persia , London 1892, 11 
363 sqq ; P. M Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles in 
Persia , London 1902, p 252 sqq , E Herzfeld 
m Petei mann's Geographtsche Mitteilungen , vol. 
lui , Gotha 1907 

For the extensive bibliography relating to 
the barrage and irrigation works cf the aiticle 
karUn and the bibliography given there. 

(J H Kramers) 

SHITUBIYA. Sura xlix. of the Kur’Sn teaches 
the brotherhood and equality of all Muslims and 
verse 13 leads, tt and We made you shtfub and 
kabalil in order that ye may know” — “each 
know the other” explains BaidSwi in loco (ed 
Fleischer, u. 276, i 7 ), “not for prideful vying with 
one another in ancestors and tribes”. Apparently 
dkilub had been used in Arabic for non-Arab 
tribes ( al- c ad/ain ) as distinguished from kaba'il for 
Arab tribes ( Lisan , 1 482, 15) and therefore this 
passage was used by those non- Arabs who objected 
to the pride of the Arabs towaids them The 
Shu c ubiva, then, was the sect which either so 
objected or which exalted the non-Arabs over the 
Arabs or which, in general, despised and de- 
pieciated the Arabs ( Limn , i. 482, xisqq,\ Lane, 
p. 1 5 570 - A member of this sect was a shifubi. 
This attitude showed itself in difleient forms. In 
the East on the part of the Persians and the 
KhSridjites it was dynastic and political, and for 
the Persians also religious, involving heresy and 
Zindl^ism. It connected with the S^i c a and other 
schisms. On the part of the Nabateans it was the 
old conflict of the cultivated soil and its peasantry 
against the desert. It was thus a more or less 
successful attempt on the part of the different 
subjected races to hold their own and to dis- 
tinguish, at least, between Arabism and Islam. In 
Persia this meant even the restoration of Peisian 
as the language of literatuie and the limitation 
of the use of Arabic to the theological sciences. 
In Spain, on the other hand, the Shu c Qblya ac- 
cepted the whole Arabic cArilization, prided itself 
on its command of Arabic ( al^ardblya ) and on 


its Islamic orthodoxy, but rejected the claims to 
superiority of the Arab race The movement had 
therefore a certain kinship with the nationalism 
within Islam of the present day. 

B t bltographyi Goldziher, Muhammeda- 
nische Studien , l 147—216; Die Su c ubtjja unter 
den Muhamtnedanern m Spanten , in Z.D,M.G 
Ini 601 — 620. (D. B. Macdonald) 

SIAK SRI INDRAPURA, a self-governing 
district (Sultanate) belonging to the 
administrative area of BSngkalis in the 
gouvernement “Oostkust van Sumatra”, 
on the east coast of Central Sumatra and prac- 
tically equivalent to the valley of the river Siak; 
a few islands off the coast also belong to it (the 
boundaries of the Sultan’s territory are accurately 
defined in the agreement concluded m 1916 
between the government of the Dutch East Indies 
and the native Government of Siak Sri Indrapura, 
published in the “Kromek 1917 von het Oostkust 
van Sumatra-Instituut”). It consists of a very 
wide fertile alluvial strip of coast, swampy in 
places, intersected by many streams large and 
small ; the ground rises only very gradually to 
the west and is for the most part still covered 
with forest. The most important river, the Siak 
(on which stands the capital Siak Sri Indrapura, 
with a laige modern palace of the Sultan) is 
very deep for far into the interior and navigable 
at all seasons, and is therefore of great importance 
for the transit traffic (mainly in the hands of 
Chinese) from Singapore to the west coast of 
Sumatia The country is only thinly populated 
and the inhabitants are neither industrious nor 
prosperous They live mainly by fishing (from 
which they are however being ousted by the 
Chinese) and collecting forest products (the most 
important of these are the leaves of the mpah 
palm which are used as roofing material), they 
grow rice, almost exclusively on dry fields, but 
the harvest is far from sufficient even for their 
own needs, considerable quantities of rice are 
imported from Singapore and cocoa-nuts from 
Malacca, the Chinese alone grow vegetables 
Two mam elements may be clearly distinguished 
in the population . (a) A few tribes who may be 
regarded as descendants of the original inhabitants 
of the east coast of Sumatra; ( b ) Another section 
usually given the name “Malays”. To the first 
group belong. (1) The Orang Talang on the 
Mandau river and in the foiest country between 
Siak and Kampar, they are divided into four 
groups and are said to be descendants of subjects 
of the once powerful kingdom of Gasip, which 
lay on the nver of the same name and according 
to tradition was destroyed by the Atchmese; 
(2) The Orang Sakei on the upper Mandau 
and m the adjoining Rokan territory ; (3) The 
Orang Akit, who are gradually dying out, 
also on the Mandau, (4) The Orang Utan and 
Orang Raw a, on the islands at the mouth of 
the Siak and Kampar rivers. These tribes are 
still very primitive. Physically they are different 
from the Malays and it is reported of the Orang 
Akit m particular that they have a negnto type 
and show a striking similarity to the SSmang of 
the Malay Peninsula. Some still lead a more or 
less wandering life, agriculture is little or not at 
all pursued; they live by fishing and on all that 
the forest yields them. The Orang Talang and 
the Sakei are said to have adopted IslSm; but 
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their knowledge of this religion is only very slight 
and like the other tribes already mentioned they 
are still strongly attached to heathen customs. In 
family law and law of inheritance they follow the 
Minangkabau matriarchal adat. The other portion 
of the population, the Malays, is now very mixed 
m composition. They are descended from immi- 
grants from the west coast (in the greater part 
of the country Minangkabau is the vernacular) 
and from Qjohor on the other side of the straits 
of Malacca. It was no doubt with them that 
IslSm came to this region 

There are said to be very old relations between 
Siak and Minangkabau, at the beginning of the 
xvnth century Siak was under the suzerainty of 
the Maharaja of Minangkabau who had however 
granted it as a fief to the Sultan of Djohoi. Thus 
it came about that when in 1689 the Dutch East 
India Company opened a factory for the first 
time in this region, they did it on authonty of a 
treaty with the latter Sultttn. Siak may be said 
to have become independent in 1721 when 
Radja KStjil (according to a chronicle a son of 
Sultfin Mahmud of Djohor, according to another 
a Minangkabau adventurer) who, coming from 
Siak had at first succeeded m dethroning the 
reigning Sultan of Djohor, but was later forced 
to flee back to Siak where he was able to resist 
there against Djohor. Jangdipgrtuan BSsar Sharif 
Kasim c Abd al-Djalll Saif al-Dln who now (since 
I 9 I 5) ru l es the country under the suzerainty of 
the Dutch East India Company is an indirect 
descendant of this Radja K£tjil. 

Bibliography. E. Netscher, De Ncdet - 
landers m JDjohor en Siak {1602 — J86j), in 
Verhandelmgen van het Bataviaasch Genootschap 
van Xunsten en Wetenschappen , xxxv , 1870; 
E Netscher, Aanteekemngen omtient Midden - 
Sumatra , in Verh Bat . Gen. xxxix , 1880; 
J. S. G. Gramberg, Geographische aanteekemngen 
betrejfende de residentie Sumatra's Oostkust , in 
Tijdschr Aardrtjksk Genootsch , vi , 1882, 100, 
183; I. A. van Rijn van Alkemade, Vers lag 
eener rets van Siak naar Paja Kombn , in Tijd - 
schrifl Aardnjksk. Genootsch , 2 nd series, 11 , 
1885, 202; H. A. Hijmans van Anrooij, Nota 
omtrent het Pi/k van Stak , in T B G K W , 
xxx., 1885, 259, I. A. van Rijn van Alkemade, 
Peis van Siak naar Poelau Lawan , in Tijdschr 
Aardrtjksk. Genootsch , 2 nd series, 111., 1887, 
100; Max Moszkowski, Auf neuen IVegen durch 
Sumatra , 1909; Kromek van het Oostkust van 
Sumatra-Instituut \ 1916 and 1917. 

(W. H. Rassers) 

SIAM. IslSm has made no converts in Siam 
The Siamese of Thai (1 e the mass of the po- 
pulation), Laotian, Birman and Mon origin who 
were long ago converted to Buddhism have re- 
mained impervious to it. Unlike what has happened 
in Western Indonesia, it seems that in the valley 
of the Menam there is an incompatibility between 
the Buddhist faith and the doctrine preached by 
the prophet Muhammad. 

The Muslims in Siam consist of Malays, immi- 
grants from Java, Afghans and in larger numbers, 
Muslims from India. The majority live m Bangkok. 
The Malays are the descendants of prisoners of 
war taken in the north in course of numerous 
campaigns of the Thai in the Malay Peninsula 
We know that the first expedition dates from the I 
end of the xiiith century and is recorded in the I 


famous inscription of R§ma Karnheng (cf. G. 
Coedes, Recueil des inscriptions du Stam f part 1. : 
Inscriptions de Sukhodaya , Bangkok 1924, p. 48). 
Many expeditions followed and secured a con- 
siderable number of prisoneis to the victois who 
had conquered the whole Malay Peninsula A 
nautical Arabic text of the first half of the xvi*h 
century indeed tells us that “Singapoie is the last 
land of Siam in the South” (cf Gabriel Ferrand, 
Instructions N antiques et P outlet s Arabes et Por- 
tugal s des XV * et XVI* Steeles y vol. ii , Paris 
| 1925, folio 71 recto, 1 6) 

The Javanese, the Afghans and other Muslims 
from India came to Siam to trade In 1870 the 
Siam Directory mentions an appieciable number 
of u Musulman merchants”, which had considerably 
increased thirty yeais later (cf The Directory 
for Bangkok and Siam for j8q8) In addition to 
these foreign Muslims there are a few Arabs fiom 
Hadramut (on the latter see the standard work 
by L W C van den Beig, La Hadramout et les 
colonies arabes dans Par chip el itidien y Batavia 1886) 

The Sunnis are in a minority The majority of 
the Muslims in Siam follow the Shl c a The pro- 
cession of the 'Ashura 5 on the ioth Muharram, 
in commemoration of the death of Hasan and 
Husain is annually celebrated. The procession of 
the ‘A&hura 3 is preceded, as in Persia, by re- 
piesentations duung the first nine days of Mu- 
harram, recalling the events that preceded the 
death of Husain (cf the articles c ashUra 3 and 
muharram) The place where these spectacles are 
presented is called as in India imam-bdra [q v ], 
“the enclosure of the Imam” 

The Muslims settled in Siam fast or rather claim 
to fast duung the month of Ramadan, but this 
fast is far from being as stuct as in the lands of 
Islam At Bangkok the main features aie the 
rejoicings which take place each night starting at 
sunset On these occasions dates are specially 
eaten m memory of the Prophet, whose favourite 
dish they aie said to have been 

The festival of Hd al-Jitr or c id al-\aghir [q v ] 
which closes the fast of Ramadan gives occasion 
for great feasts and rejoicings, the elements of 
which are borrowed from local customs The c id 
al-kurban or feast of sacrifices which takes place 
on the io*h Dhu ’1-Hidjdja (cf c Id al-adha) is 
also celebrated with great solemnity and numerous 
sacrifices of animals 

The mosque of Bangkok is of comparatively 
recent construction It is small, badly equipped 
and situated in the low quarter of the town. 

The Muslims who live in Siam — one cannot 
not talk of Muslim Siamese, since except for 
Malays from the Peninsula who are Siamese sub- 
jects, no one, as far as I know, has ever heard 
of the conversion of a Siamese Buddhist to IslSm — 
the Siamese Muslims have become Siamesed so to 
speak, instead of having converted the Thai, 
Laotian, Birmans and MSns among whom they 
live In 1898, I happened to meet m Bangkok 
an envoy of the Shaikh al-Islam in Constantinople 
whose mission it was to visit all the Muslim 
communities of the Far East It was the period 
of Sultan c Abd al-Hamld’s pan-Isl5mic policy and 
the Turkish Caliph wished to be exactly informed 
of the reception his plans for propaganda in Siam, 
Indo-China and China had received The emissary 
arrived from China "completely disillusioned and 
he did not conceal from me that his pretended 
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co-religionists m Bangkok were only Muslims in 
name tt Eveu those who profess to be Sunnis”, 
he added, “are regulai infidels”. Indeed IslSm has 
neither past nor present in Siam and probably 
no future 

The above notes are based on personal re- 
collection and information kindly supplied me by 
two confreres, Messis C Otto Blagden and B O 
Cartwright, teachers of Malay and Siamese re- 
spectively at the School of Oriental Studies So 
far as I know, neither old narratives noi modern 
works make any refetence to Muslims strictly 
Siamese In a letter from Fernao Mendez Pinto 
addiessed to the Fatheis of the Company of 
Jesus m Portugal, written at Malacca and dated 
Decembei 5, 1554, he says “But, my dear brothers, 
there aie in this city of Siao (= Siam, the re- 
ference is to Ayuthia, the old capital) seven mos- 
ques of which the ministrants ( cactzes ) are Turks 
and Arabs and thirty thousand families ( tnnta 
mil fogos) of Muslims in the town which is a 
great shame on the soldiers of Christ” (cf Pere - 
grtnagam of Fernao Mendez Pinto, ed J J de 
Brito Rebello, vol iv , Lisbon 1910, p 161) In 
vol 111 of the same edition (1909, p 37) there 
is also a reference to a certain Heredim Mafamede, 
i e Khair al-Din Muhammad, a Turkish captain, 
who left Suez in 1538 on the Egyptian fleet sent 
against the Portuguese in the Indies, whose ship 
lost the way and landed in Tenasserim Khair al- 
Din entered the Siamese seivice and was employed 
on the Lauhds (piobably = Laos) fiontier with 
an annual salary of 12,000 cruzadoes Both these 
are cases of foieign Muslims who had come to 
Siam It is obvious that the figure of 30,000 
Muslim families living in Ayuthia in the xvith 
century cannot be taken literally We shall not 
deal heie with the Muslims from the Malay 
Peninsula who belong from the ethnogiaphic, 
linguistic and religious point of view, if not the 
political, to the Malay Fedeiated States They should 
therefore be dealt with along with the latter 

(Gabriel Ferrand) 

SlBAWAIHI was the pen-name of the p 1 o- 
minent grammarian of the Basrian 
school wh6se proper name was Abu Bishr 
( Amr b. c Uthman b Kanbar, he was a client 
( tnawla ) of the Arab tube of al-Harith b Ka c b 
This name is explained by Aiabic philologists 
as meaning “scent of an apple”, but we cannot 
accept this explanation as the name is never stated 
to have been pronounced with a duplicated 6 , and 
from the analogy of many earlier names of Persians 
containing the end-syllable “oe” we may assert 
with much probability that the word was pro- 
nounced Sibde and was a term of endearment 
meaning “little apple, Apfelchen”. There is a gieat 
amount of uncertainty in the chionology of his birth 
and death, as well as regarding the place where he 
was born and died. From the most trustworthy 
authorities it appears that he was born in al-BaidS 3 , 
a place in the district of Shiraz in the province 
of FSrs. He came as a youth to al-Basra and 
studied under the chief scholars in that city among 
whom al-Khalll b. Ahmad was one of the most 
remarkable, a man whose value to Arabic science 
has hardly been realised to the present day. Al- 
KTialll died in the year 175/791 and the earliest 
date given for the death oj Slbawaihi is the year 
177 A. H, when he is said to have been only 33 
years of age, so that it may be possible that he 


enjoyed the teaching of al-£halfl during the last 
ten years of the latter’s life Ibn Khallik&n and 
others however have a large array of other dates. 
Ibn KSni c gives a date as early as 166 which is 
impossible, while other dates are 188 and 180, 
and Ibn al-J 2 jawzI gives the yeai 194 and fixes 
his age at 32 years, a date which is also im- 
possible on account of the known date of the death 
of al-IChalil As regards the place where he died 
also a certain amount of confusion prevails, but 
the best authorities name the town of S&wah. 
According to the Tcfrtkh Baghdad of al-Khatlb it 
is stated that Ibn Duraid asserted that he died at 
Shir 5 z and that his grave is there. As Ibn Duraid 
resided many years in Firs and is by far the 
greatest transmitter of the sciences of the Ba$nans 
we may be safe to assume that his statement is 
the correct one Slbawaihi is a most remarkable 
figure in Arabic learning if only for the simple 
reason that the work of a man who attained no 
great age should have been found such general 
acceptance, because Arabic scholars have always 
attached undue value to the works of men who 
have attained a great age. It must have been 
after the death of al-Khalil when Slbawaihi had 
his learned conference with al-Kisa 3 ! [q.v.] in the 
presence of the wazir Yahya b. Khalid al-Barmakl 
(d 182) on the Zunbutiya question in which 
al-Kisa 3 ! got the better of Slbawaihi through the 
judgment of a Beduin, who probably was sub- 
orned for the purpose by the unscrupulous op- 
ponent Slbawaihi received a handsome present 
from Yahya, but the mortification at his defeat in 
the dispute was so gieat that he returned to his 
native country and never came back to c Irak. He 
is said to have died of gnef. 

The result of his studies Slbawaihi laid down 
in a large work on Arabic grammar (estimated at 
a thousand leaves by early biogiaphers) which is 
not only the largest work of its kind which has 
come down to us of the activity of the Basrian 
school, but has ever since been the basis of 
all native studies on the subject and is known 
by the honorific title of al-Ktfab “the Book”. As 
stated Slbawaihi had studied under al-Khalil, but 
he also profited by the lectures of YOnus b. 
Habib, c Isa b c Umar and Abu ’l-KJiattab al-Akh- 
fash. Further the grammarian Abu Zaid al-Ansarl 
is said to have claimed that it is he whom Slba- 
waihi refers to when m his book he states that 
he learned a certain explanation from “a man on 
whom 1 can rely”. General opinion however as- 
sociates with this person generally al-Khalll. and 
we cannot but give this general opinion more 
credence than isolated statements to the contrary 
by biographers. It proves however that the most 
prominent scholars were only too anxious to have 
their name associated with the Book. It is also 
fairly certain that Slbawaihi had no opportunity of 
teaching from his own work nor of reading it to 
pupils This task was left to his teacher al-Akhfagh 
who after Sfbawaihi’s death undertook a thorough 
revision of the work. It was not alone among the 
Basnans that the Book was eagerly studied but we 
learn from a curious story that al Ejfihiz presented 
to the Wazir Ibn al-KhaivRt a copy, which was 
in the hand-writing of the KUfi grammarian al- 
FarrS*, compared by al-Kisfi 3 ! and finally revised by 
the donor himself and was considered a priceless 
treasure. If Slbawaihi himself in speaking Arabic 
did so with a decided foreign accent his Book has 
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always been considered as a standard of good 
Arabic. As one of the eaihest books m Arabic 
literature it is in its style frequently very redun- 
dant and tiring by its prolix arguments, but it is 
filled with innumerable examples taken from the 
Kur’an and contains over a thousand verses taken 
from ancient poetry, fifty of which are by un- 
known poets, but they figure m later grammatical 
works as valid proofs on the great authority of the 
Book. These verses found a capable commentator in 
the person of Abu Sa c Id al-Hasan b. c Abd Allah 
al-Slr5fI (died 368 a. h.), who commented in a 
similar way on a number of the most celebiated 
works of the Basrian school After this time the 
commentaries on the books become very numerous 
and there is hardly one among the scholars who 
followed the Basnan school who has not either 
commented or added to the contents of the work 
It will suffice to mention here some of the names 
of prominent scholars who devoted their energies 
upon elucidating the work al-Mubarrad (d 284), 
c AlI b. SulaimSn al-Akhfash (d. 315); al-Rumman! 
(d 384); Ibn al-Sarr5$jj (d 316), al-Zamakhshari 
(d. 538), Ibn al-Hadjib (d. 646), Abu VAla 3 al- 
Ma c arrl (449), and many moie The Book was 
studied m Spain with much eagerness and the 
Spaniard Abu Bakr al-Zubaidi (d 379) composed 
a short work al-Isttdrak on additions of gram- 
matical forms omitted by Sibawaihi (edited by 
Guidi, Rome 1890), the commentary by al-A c lam 
has also been preserved While in the East the 
Book was superseded by later and more com- 
pendious grammars, the study of Sibawaihi appears 
to have continued in the Maghrib and though 
some biographers of Maghnbls tell us that al- 
Makkndl (d. 801) was the last who taught the 
Book of Sibawaihi in Fas, there is evidence from 
the lithographed editions of grammatical works of 
later authors in Fas that the work was still eagerly 
studied there at a much later date and copies 
have been preserved in the libraries of the in- 
tellectual capital of the West. 

We possess three printed editions of the work, 
besides fragments elucidated by European scholars, 
and a translation into German, of which the Cairo 
edition with the Commentaries of Sir5fi and al- 
A c lam is perhaps the best, as the edition of 
Derenbourg ( Le hvre de Sibawaihi , Paris 1 883 sqq ), 
the Calcutta edition of 1887 and the German 
translation by Jahn, Berlin 1894 sqq ., are far from 
being free of errors. 

Bibliography Fihnst , p 51; Ibn Khal- 
lik5n, Cairo 1310, 1. 385; Zubaidi, fabakat\ 
Anbfirl, Nuzhat , p. 71 — 81; Suynti, Bughyat , 
Cairo 1326, p. 366 and many other works of 
biography; Hadjdji Khalifa, Kashf al-Zunun , 
Constantinople, it. 281 — 283 where many com- 
mentaries are enumerated as also in Brockel- 
mann, G. A. L , i. IOO — 102; Flugel, Gramm . 
Schulen , p. 42—45- (F. Krenkow) 

SIBIR wa-IBIR, a name for Siberia in 
the Mongol period; in this form in Shihab al-Din 
al- c OmarI (cf. Brockelmann, G.A Z, 11. 141), text 
in W. Tiesenhausen, Sbornik malerialov , otnosyash - 
likhsya k tstorii Zolotoi Ordl , p. 217 at top; the 
same source has also Btlad Stbtr or al-Stbtr (ibid , 
1. 6 and 221 below). More frequently Ibir-Sibir; 
e. g. Rashid al-Din, Dj amP al-Tawdrlkh , ed. Berezin, 
in Trudl Vost . Old. Arh&. Ob&t., vn. 168 (Iblr 
Sfblr, mentioned in connection with the Kirgiz 
people and the river Angara) and the Chinese Yiian- 


shi (I-bi-rh Si-bi-rh, quoted in Bretschneider, Med. 
Researches etc., ii. 88; cf. also ibid, p. 37). The 
same expression was heard in the beginning of 
the xv*h century by Johann Schiltberger, who repro- 
duces it in the form Bissibur or lbissibur ( Bondage 
and Travels ; Hakluyt Society, London 1879, P- 49> 
174) The texts in which this expiession occurs, aie 
collected by Quatremfere (. Histoire des Mongols de 
la Perse par Raschid-eldm , p 413 sqq.) who sees 
in it (probably wrongly) an echo of the old names 
of two peoples, the Abar (Avars) and Sabir (in 
Mas c udl, Tanblhy ed de Goeje, p. 83, 16 Sabir, 
this is said to be the name the Khazars gave 
themselves). (W. Barthold) 

S1BT. [See ibn al-ejawzI, al-maridInI, al- 

TA C X\VlDHl] 

SICILY. In the history of Sicily is to be found 
in miniature the story of Western civilisation. It 
lies at the heart of the Mediterranean, and it lies 
likewise at the heart of medieval wars, commerce 
and culture. The great movements of Phoenician, 
Greek, Roman, and Muslim met and fought their 
battles there, and there all of them have perished. 
The earliest days are clouded in the fusion of 
Sicels and Sicans, m the settlements of the mer- 
chants of Phoenicia on the promontories and along 
the sea-coast A new era dawns when the Greek 
City States stretch forth their hands for new terri- 
tory and settle at Naxos (735 B. C.), Corcyra and 
Syracuse (734) The process of colonisation went 
steadily forward for centuries, and the Greek ele- 
ment in the island became strong At the opening 
of the Peloponnesian War (427) it seemed that 
Athens’ dream of Sicilian conquest was to be. The 
result, however, was neither the victory of Athens, 
nor the tyranny of Connth, but the spread of 
classic culture Meanwhile Hannibal was displaying 
his Phoenician prowess In 409 he reduced Selinus 
and Himera and returned to his base at Carthage. 
Thus that rivalry began between Gieece and Car- 
thage, which alone was to signalise the story of 
the island for several centuries Dionysius I and 
II, Dion, Timoleon and Agathocles, Pyrrhus and 
Hiero II, were all to rule under the constant terror 
of Semitic onslaughts, and not until Rome dealt 
the death-blow to African rivalry did Sicily enjoy 
peace And yet through all this long period the 
genius of civilisation was displayed in the harbours 
of Syracuse, the armaments of Tauromenium, the 
temples of Selinus, and the bucolics of Theocritus. 
And even when Greece and Carthage had gone 
down before Rome, there still fed Sicily the Hellenic 
spirit. Although the yoke of Rome was not oppres- 
sive, yet the slave element m the island was so large, 
partly through her unique history and partly through 
the Roman demand for com from her fields, that 
revolts broke out in 132 and 102. Rome, however, 
fell before Vandal and Goth, and Sicily was doomed 
to taste alike the barbarism of the one and the 
unexpected toleration of the other. Yet Belisarius 
was still to appear and restore Roman power and 
and the lethargy of Roman decadence. 

Meantime a great movement had been afoot in 
Arabia, which, if heralded by religious cries, was 
no less the overflow of a racial basin, and the 
bursting of the banks of an ethnic river. Muhammad 
died in 632 a.d., but his politico-rehgio^l crusade 
went on In Syria under the sway of Mu'Swiya the 
Muslim arms penetrated to Alexandria, where the 
Byzantine navy was crushed (652), and maritime 
power was placed in Arab hands. In the same year 
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was launched the first attack on Sicily, and although 
no Arabic historian has recorded it, the testimony 
of Theophanes is enough. The Exarch Olympius 
defended the island, but the plunderers secured 
their booty, and sailed off for Damascus, with ships 
laden with treasures of flesh and blood, silver and 
gold. They returned to taste the sweets of Syracuse, 
which they ravaged and sacked. These, however, 
weie merely spoiadic efforts out of the plenitude 
of martial strength. There was nothing determined 
or political in them. The days of Umaiyad strength 
passed and it was from another quarter than Syria 
that the power of Islam spoke ; and yet the 
instincts of Aiab and Berber found a new outlet 
in the islands of the Mediterranean. From the days 
of Musa onwards the Corsairs harassed all these 
paits, and cast a paralysing fear over the islanders 
of Coisica, Sardinia and Sicily In 705 Syiacuse 
was again plundered, this time by Africans, who 
time and again throughout the century returned 
to their quarry and made definite efforts on the 
island. So troublesome did these become that the 
patrician Gregory thought he did well in securing a 
treaty with the Saracens in 813 for ten years, which 
pact they honouiably observed. But the prize was 
far too glittering The request for help which 
came from Euphemius of Syracuse against Michael 
the Stammerer in 827 was a timely pietext for 
a thorough invasion. Ziyadat Allah, the A gh labid 
of Kairawan, sent off his hundred vessels from 
Susa on the thirteenth of June, and the real conquest 
of Sicily began. Euphemius disappear from the 
scene, and the Saracen alone leads the pageant 
of the next few centuries. 

As c ad b. Torah commanded a motley expedition. 
The untameable spnits of the Kan a wan court 
were drafted into squadrons drawn fiom Yemen 
and JChorasan, from Syria and Maghrib, soldiers 
of fortune all. They attacked and reduced the 
first town on the island, Mazara Then they tested 
their strength against Syracuse, but pestilence 
wrought its havoc and robbed them even of their 
commander. Affairs at home weie in real peril 
No Khalid appeared among them to inspire victory. 
The siege had to be abandoned Their gloom 
tumed to despaif, however, when they saw their 
escape cut off by the Greek fleet, and they had 
to make off for the mountains and foitify them- 
selves in the town of Mineo. There they remained 
until a fleet of Spanish adventurers appeared and 
supplied them with piovisions and the needs of 
war. But the court at Kairawan was now secure, 
and, still unsatisfied with conquest, sent off a 
great fleet of three hundred ships, with 20,000 
men. Led by Asbagh, they besieged and captured 
Ghaluhya, where plague again achieved what Si- 
cilian arms found impossible. Other enterprises, 
however, succeeded on the island. A division con- 
centrated on Palermo and brought it to surrender 
This with many smaller towns marked a real ad- 
vance in Muslim conquest. It gave a very im- 
portant vantage point for further subjugation. It 
provided a seat for the Amir, It definitely esta- 
blished the hold of the Saracens over Sicily. Indeed 
it made the attackers feel so sure of their new 
possession that they turned to challenging them- 
selves, an^Mhat story of Sicilian schism begins 
which haunts the Muslim administration to the 
very end. The Spanish and African elements in 
the adventure maintained a constant friction, and 
even this was vitiated by the distinction of Yemenite 


and Umaiyad Persian and Berber. By 840 a third 
of the island was under Muslim rule. Soon Naples 
asked aid, and the Aiabian war-cry echoed on 
the slopes of Vesuvius, the plains of Calabria and 
the waters of the Adriatic. In 846 even Rome 
was threatened by the squadrons of the Muslim, 
and its gates were menaced by plunderers, who, 
unable to penetrate, gave what remained without 
to the sword and violence and sacrilege. The 
churches of Saint Peter and Saint Paul were 
not only destroyed but desecrated. But another 
expedition was still to come from KairawSn In 
875 Dja'far led a well equipped force against Syra- 
cuse, and after a three years’ siege the great city, 
rich in human story and civilisation’s past, fell to 
the invader. The same tale of pillage follows, and 
follows also the passion and the jealousy, the 
faction and the dissension. Yet this victory gave 
a new charter to the plunderer, nor were the 
dukes of Spoleto and Tuscany innocent of sharing 
in the spoil So complete in fact was the mastery 
of the Aghlabid that Pope John VIII deemed it 
wisest to pay tnbute for two years. The Crescent 
had indeed eclipsed the Cross. 

Theie still lemamed a few towns that had not 
bowed the knee. Along the coast the power of 
the Saracens was unable to subdue every place, 
and even within the large centres such as Palermo 
rebellion raised its head. In 900 serious insurrec- 
tions troubled the peace of the capital But darker 
still were the signs within the Muslim canp. What 
before had only been loud murmunngs or covert 
moves, became now civil wais. Ibrahim appeared 
himself in Sicily to vindicate his name, and under 
the spell of his presence Tauromemiim and Ra- 
metta fell (908), but his death only heralded an- 
othci intei necine strife and prevented the settle- 
ment of Eastern Sicily. It was with a sigh of 
relief that the Muslims completed their treaty with 
the emperor Constantine Porphyrogemtus m 956, 
and when they had retaken Tauromenium m 963 
and Rametta in 965, the race of the Muhammadan 
in Sicily had been run. For 138 years he had 
been struggling for the mastery of the island, and 
for 73 more he was to enjoy it Throughout all 
this p&riod there streamed into Sicilian minds and 
hearts the culture of the East, and blended there 
with the precious heritage of Greece and Rome. 
The clash of mind with mind produced a type 
of life unparalleled in history. There was here all 
the mysticism of the East, all the beauty of the 
Greek and all the urge and activity of the Latin. 
Toleiation was the only path to peace, and the 
Sicilian march if along no other road was certainly 
along the path of toleration. 

After seventeen years of quiet the enemy knocked 
again at Sicilian gates, but Otto II, with a Western 
Empire behind him, had to retire discomfited from 
the fight Only when the Eastern Empeior Basil II 
called his scattered forces together in 1027, for a 
final sally on the harassing marauders of his domains, 
did success come within sight. Although he saw 
not the end of his work, his subordinate Maniaces 
carried forward the scheme of conquest. Profiting 
by the disaffection of Abu ’ 1 -A c far, he carried vic- 
tory at every step for four years, and by 1042 
Messana, Syracuse and many other cities were under 
Christian overlordship Recalled however to satisfy 
domestic fears, Maniaces had to leave his work 
uncompleted, and soon the Muslim had recovered 
ground. It seemed that the Empire could not rise 
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to the challenge of the invader But in to6o the 
hour struck and the man appeared. Messana still 
struggling against the doom of Saracenic capture, 
appealed to the Norman Count Roger of Hauteviile. 
Strong in the possession of Italy, the Norman had 
been but waiting his time for seizing the island 
beyond. He responded to the call of the citizens, 
captured the city, and constituted it the capital 
of his kingdom. By 1071 Palermo had fallen, and 
in 1078 Tauromemum was wrenched from Muslim 
hands. In 1085 Syracuse was won. Malta which 
had been taken by the Saiacens in 870 was retaken 
by Roger in 1090, and thus was completed in a 
few years the whole conquest of Sicily. Norman 
rule prevailed over the whole island. Norman lords 
occupied the palaces, Norman tioops commanded 
the forts. It seemed that all the glory that had 
been was gone. 

And yet right at the heart of the Norman 
conquest the Arab culture found its life-blood 
Hitherto in the welter of bloodshed and unchecked 
rapine, they had forgotten the finer arts of peace, 
but now when events drove them in upon them- 
selves they discovered the treasures of their lite- 
rature and poetry, their law and their science Not 
only were they now freed from fighting, they were 
definitely piotected by Roger, who, unprejudiced 
even in his Christianity, encouraged the men of 
Islam to cultivate their gifts if not to advance 
their faith. He was even accused of being a 
Muslim himself Being himself uncultuied he saw 
the greatness of Arabian genius and learning with 
unsealed eyes, and he refused to ciush its spirit. 
He gave full liberty to the Muhammadans to 
follow their religion, and even prohibited Christians 
proselytising among them Under the Norman 
feudal system he made the yoke rest lightly on 
their necks. He maintained the Muslim system of 
administration, and even the same Muslim officials 
continued to act under him. The met chants of 
Palermo are said to have been mainly Muhammadan 
under Norman domination, and his best financiers 
were certainly of that faith. The land was entirely 
under the cultivation of the Moors, who in Spam 
had shewn how skilfully they could make the 
land yield its best fruits. Papyrus, sugar-cane, flax, 
olives were all giown in abundance on the island. 
Where water was scarce great irrigating systems 
were laid down, and every part of the island 
utilised. It is said that in the Valley of Mazara 
no fewer than two million people lived at this 
period. The science of Medicine was cultivated 
also and the court of Roger was notable no less 
for the skill than for the number of its physicians. 
The Arabic language flourished there as the prin- 
cipal means of communication, and it was also the 
official tongue. There the Golden Odes and Ro- 
mances, redolent of Arabian deserts, resounded 
with delight and charm m the ears of Greek and 
Norman. There the masterpieces of Plato and 
Aristotle were translated. There the Arab ideals 
of chivalry, permeatmg as they do every one of 
their romances, set Roger and his court along a 
new line of European adventure, destined to add 
lustre to his name and dynasty. 

None saw more clearly than Roger the great- 
ness of his Sicilian prize, and well did he guard 
it both from political intrigue and religious rivalry, 
but the day soon dawned when his sons despised 
their birthright, and gradually Muslim thought, 
language, science and culture sank into disrepute 
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and finally into oblivion. Yet u so long as Greek 
and Saracen were protected and favoured, so long 
was Sicily the most brilliant of European kingdoms”. 

Bibliography: The best modern authority 
is Michele Aman, Storia dei Musulmam di Si- 
cilia y >854, 3 vols and Bibliotcca arabo-sicula 
ossia raccolta di tests atabtei che toccano la geo- 
grafia , storia , biografie e la btbltografa della 
Sicilia , 1857. — Consult also Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire , vol. vi , Bury’s 
Edition, S P. Scott, History of the Moorish 
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(T. Crouihbr Gordon) 
al-SID, Spanish el-Cid, the Cid, the name 
by which the most celebrated and the most po- 
pular of the heroes of Castilian chivalry is known; 
he played a preponderating political pait in Mus- 
lim Spain of the second half of the eleventh 
century, and we can now gain an idea of his real 
personality by removing all the legendary matter 
that has grown up around his life and his exploits 
It is to the Dutch scholar R Dozy, that the 
honour is due of having established, as a result 
of his examination in 1844 of the manuscript of 
the Dhakhira of Ibn Basham preset ved in Gotha, 
that the story of the Cromca General of Alphonso 
the Wise relating to the Cid, which up till then 
had been considered a pure invention, is really 
translated from the Aiabic, and probably from a 
work of the Valencian Muhammad b Khalaf Ibn 
c Alkama (428 — 509 = 1036/1037 — 1116) called 
al-Baydn al-wadih fi ’ l-milamm al-fadth (cf also 
F Pons Boigues, Ensaya bio-btbliografico . , 
p 176, N° 140) and that it is contemporary 
with the Cid This historian was thus able to 
base his reconstiuction of the biography of the 
Cid on solid and authentic foundations and to 
show, by a series of careful deductions, how all 
the romantic alterations in his story had arisen 
which had long been considered worthy of belief 
and had given birth to the legendaiy Cid of 
poetry and of the theatre. 

This knight who was called Rodiigo Diaz 
da V 1 v a r, was descended from a noble Castilian 
family and was born at Burgos during the first 
half of the xflh century It has not been possible 
to fix the exact yeai in which he was born; 1026 
according to some, 1040 according to others. It 
is known that in 1064 he distinguished himself, 
on the side of Sancho II of Castille in a war 
which this sovereign waged against Sancho of 
Navarre He defeated at this time a knight of 
Navarre in single combat and the success stood 
him m good stead m the Castilian army, whose 
commander-in-chief he became (or the “Standard- 
bearer of the King”) with the title of Campeador 

(Latin campeator written by the Arabs 

aUkambeyafdr , the equivalent of the Spanish 
Arabic mubartz or barraz , “the champion who 
comes out of the ranks, when two armies are 
ranged against one another, to challenge an enemy 
to single combat”) A short time afterwards thanks 
to the counsels of Rodrigo Diaz, Sancho II made 
himself master of the Kingdom of L6on by taking 
his own brother Alphonso prisoner at Burgos. 
The latter was able to flee to the Muslim king 
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of Toledo al-Ma 3 mun, of the dynasty of the Banu 
Dhu ’ 1 -Nun On October 7, 1072, Sancho of 
Castille was killed before Zamora which he was 
besieging. The principal Castilian knights then as- 
sembled at Burgos m older to elect a new sovereign 
Reluctantly their choice fell upon Alfonso, King 
of Leon, the refugee at Toledo, but they de- 
termined to make him take an oath that he had 
had no share in the murder of Sancho It was 
Rodrigo Diaz who took this oath from Alfonso 
VI in the Church of Santa Agueda or Gadea of 
Buigos The new king of Castille always secretly 
felt a grudge against him for the humiliation of 
this oath, but in ordei to conciliate the knight, 
then very influential, and to attach him to him he 
gave him his cousin Jimena (Chimcne) Diaz, the 
daughter of the Count of Oviedo, in marriage (1074) 
Some years later Alfonso VI sent him to the 
c Abbasid dynast of Seville, al-Mu c tamid (see the 
article Seville.), m order to collect the tribute, 
which this Muslim prince paid in return for a 
nominal alliance with Castille He was not able 
to prevent an encounter between the c Abbasid troops 
and those of the Zind king of Granada c Abd 
Allah b Badls; the battle took place at Cabra 
Rodugo took an effective part and made several 
Christian knights prisoners, allies of the Zirid 
prince, amongst them a prince of the blood, 
Count Garcia Oidonez, to whom soon after he 
restored his liberty He himself returned to Castille, 
after successfully attaining the leal aim of his 
mission Alfonso VI, probably at the instigation 
of Garcia Ordonez, then accused Rodrigo Diaz of 
having appropnated a part of the piesents which 
had been given to him at Seville to bring to the 
king, and he took advantage of the first op- 
portunity — the expedition against the Muslims 
of Toledo undei taken without his consent — to 
disgrace him and to banish him from his do- 
minions (1081) 

It is from this time that the life of a u con- 
dottiere” led by the Castilian knight dates, that 
he began to fight, as occasion aiose, the Muslims 
or his own co-religionists, on behalf of a third 
person or on his own behalf 

After an unsuccessful attempt to be taken into 
the service of the Count of Barcelona, Rodrigo Diaz 
offered his sei vices to the Hiidid dynast of Sara- 
gossa [q v ], Ahmad b Sulaiman al-Muktadir 
The latter agreed to take him into his army with 
his mercenaries He died in the same yeai and 
his son Yusuf al-Mu^tamin succeeded him at 
Saragossa, while his other son al-Mundhir 
received Dema, Tortosa and Lenda. The two 
brothers lost no time in going to war with one 
another. Rodrigo Diaz continued in the service 
of al-Mu 5 tamin while al-Mundhir made an alliance 
with the King of Aragon, Sancho Ramii ez, and 
with the Count of Barcelona, Ramon Beienguer II. 
Rodrigo Diaz soon won a great victory over the 
enemies of his master in spite of their numerical 
superiority, near the stronghold of Almenar, some- 
what to the north-west of Lenda, took lich plunder 
and made prisoner the Count of Barcelona, whose 
liberty he generously restored soon after. He made 
a triumphal entry into Saragossa where the Hudid 
ruler overwhelmed him with presents and with 
honours. He had acquired at one stroke prestige 
and an ascendancy without parallel among his 
Muslim soldiers who from this time began to call 
him a my master”, saiytdi , vulg. Sp. sidi y which 
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was translated into Spanish in the form of u mio 
Cid ” (the famous Poem of the Ctd was originally 
called u El Cantar de mto Cid ”) ; and soon this 
name prevailed (with or without the employment 
of the possessive). Rodrigo Diaz, thanks to his 
military talents, had become m the eyes of the 
Muslims of Spam a champion and an irresistible 
leader m war, el Cid Campeador. 

In 1084, after an ephemeral reconciliation with 
Alfonso VI, the Cid covered himself with glory 
once moie m Aragon in the service of al-Mu’tamm 
When this prince died in the following year, he 
passed into the services of his son and successor 
Ahmad al-Musta c In II and from that date 
he decided to conquer the Muslim kingdom of 
Valencia 

This independent principality which the grand- 
son of the celebrated h&djib, al-Mansur, the c Amind 
c Abd al- c A7lz, had founded on the fall of the 
Umaiyad Caliphate of Cordova, had been united 
in 1065 to the kingdom of Toledo When the 
Dhu ’ 1 -Numd prince Yahya b Isma c Il al-Kadir 
m the yeai 1074 ascended the throne in succession 
to his grandfather al-Ma 3 mun, he appointed Abu 
Bakr b c Abd al- c Aziz governor of Valencia, who 
almost immediately declared his independence and 
allied himself with Alphonso II of Castille. But 
in the year 1085 the latter without scruple sold 
Valencia to al-Kadir who had been deprived of 
it ten years before and now gave his capital 
Toledo to the Christian king m exchange The 
Muslim prince aided by a body of Castilian troops 
undei the command of the General Alvar Fanez 
was able to make his entry into Valencia without 
striking a blow, but he very soon alienated the 
whole population of the town When the Almoravid 
Sultan Yusuf b Tashfin landed m Spain to fight 
against the Christians and put them to Tout at 
Zallaka (October 23, 1086) Alfonso VI recalled 
Alvar Fanez from Valencia, and al-Kadir before 
the lepeated attacks of al-Mundhir, prince of Tor- 
tosa, had to appeal for help to the King of 
Castille, and to al-Musta c In of Saragossa The 
latter saw in this a good opportunity to deprive 
al-Kadir of his kingdom, and secretly entered 
into an agreement with the Cid to seize the town, 
all the booty to go to the condottiere But the 
latter, mindful of the gifts which al-Kadir had 
bestowed upon him, lefused to touch the town 
and sent a new token of his vassalage to Alfonso 
Thereafter with his army he made incursions into 
the whole distuct of Valencia, and in the year 
1089, letumed to Castille where he was received 
with honour by his soveieign. Then he regained 
the east of Andalusia with his army, numbering 
7,000 men. 

Profiting by the absence of the Cid, al-Musta'ln 
of Saragossa had made an alliance with Berenguer 
of Barcelona, who was besieging Valencia. The 
Count of Barcelona retreated before the Cid, who 
promised al-Kadir, m return for a payment 01 
ten thousand dinars a month, to defend his capital 
against all enemy attempts. A short time afterwards 
Alfonso asked the Cid to come to his assistance 
against YUsuf b. Taghfin, and finding that his 
vassal did not hasten to join him, he quarrelled 
with him once more. Then the Cid, like a regular 
independent bandit chief, ravaged with fire and 
sword the whole eastern country from Orihuela 
to Jdtiva, marched against Tortosa, defeated the 
Count of Barcelona, and concluded a treaty with 
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him. Soon afterwards the Muslim princes of Tortosa 
once more sought his protection He granted it 
in return for the payment of regular tribute At 
this time, besides the sums which he received from 
the Count of Barcelona and the Muslim princes 
of Tortosa and Valencia, the Cid had also amongst 
his tnbutaries the Arab lords of Albarracm(al-Sahla), 
of Alpuente (al-Bunt), of Murviedro (Murbaitar to- 
day called Sagunto), of Segorba (Shubrub), of Jerica 
(Shanka) and of Almenara. 

However the quarrel between the Cid and 
Alfonso VI became more bitter and the King 
of Castille to put an end to the growing influence 
of his too powerful vassal, decided to deprive him 
of Valencia Strong m the alliance of the Pisans 
and the Genoese, he came to besiege the town 
by land and by sea, while the Cid was engaged 
in helping the Muslim king of Saragossa against 
the Christian King ot Aiagon Informed of what 
was taking place the Cid left Saragossa with his 
army and laid waste the county of Najera and of 
Calahorra, the particulai fief of his sworn enemy 
Garcia Ordonez The town of Logrono in the Rioja 
was completely destroyed by him and Alfonso VI 
had to raise the siege of Valencia without attaining 
any success. 

During his absence, the Cid left at Valencia a 
Muslim lieutenant, Ibn al-Faradj, at the court of 
al-Kadir. The latter, in November 1092, was 
killed after a rising of the population incited by 
the kadi lbn Djahhaf, who placed himself at the 
head of the city as president of the Valencian re- 
public ( djamtf'a ), with a purely nominal representa- 
tive of the Almoravid government at his side 
Some months later, m July 1093, the Cid marched 
on the capital with the whole of his army, seized 
without difficulty the subuibs of Villanueva and of 
al-Kudya and agreed to make terms with Ibn 
Djahhaf, while maintaining a strict blockade of 
the town. Valencia now endured the most terrible 
privations and famine soon decimated the inhabi- 
tants. Compelled by these circumstances, the chief 
of the Valencian republic was forced to surrender 
the town to the Cid on the 15* June 1094 The 
Campeador did no haim to the population, which 
gave him proof of the legard which it had for 
him, and showed a leal respect for its new 
master. But the latter did not hesitate to burn 
alive a short time after the formei piesident, Ibn 
JDjahhaf, as a punishment. 

From this time the Cid was absolute master 
of Valencia After having, by a decisive sortie, 
put an end to an attempted siege by an Almoravid 
army, he henceforth thought only of extending 
his domains. In the year 1098 he had conquered 
Almenara and Murviedro. But he was growing 
old and felt that his career was coming to an 
end. He could hardly desire anything more. He 
had turned into a church the great mosque of 
Valencia and restored the bishopric of the town, 
which he gave to Jerome of Pengord. At last 
he was quite reconciled to his suzerain Alfonso 
of Castille, and he was allied to two royal houses 
of the Peninsula, through the marriages of his 
daughters, Maria with Ramon Berenguer III, and 
Christina with the son of Navarre Ramiro He 
then tried to take J&tiva (Shatiba. q v ) from the 
Almoravids but his army was routed. The Cid 
full of wrath and broken-hearted by this disaster 
succumbed not long after m the middle of 1099. 

After the death of the Cid, his widow Jimena 
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resisted, for about two years, the incessant attacks 
of the Almoravids Valencia was besieged at the 
end of the year 1101 by the LamtunI general 
al-Mazdali. It sustained the siege for seven months 
but on the advice of Alfonso VI, who had come 
to relieve it, Jimena decided to evacuate Valencia, 
which she oidered to be burned on her departure. 
When the Almoravid troops entered it, on the 
5th May ti02, they found nothing but ruins. 
Jimena transpoited the body of the Cid to 
Castille; it was buried near Burgos, in the convent 
of San Pedio of Cardena. Jimena was herself 
buried there when she died five yeais later m the 
year 1104. 
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(E LUvi-Proven^al) 

al-SIDDIK (probably the Aramaic $addik\ sur- 
name of the first caliph Abu Bakr, means 
“the eminently veracious” and u he who always 
accepts, or confirms, the truth”. 

Accoiding to lbn Ishak, Abu Bakr received this 
surname because when the Muslims’ faith in Mu- 
hammad had been shaken by his account of the 
mi^radj, Abu Bakr testified that the Prophet’s des- 
cription of Jerusalem was strictly truthful, thereby 
restoring their belief in him Another tradition 
relates that Muhammad had complained to Gabriel 
of his people’s lack of faith, the Archangel replied: 
„Abu Bakr believes in thee (yus % addtkuka\ for he 
is al-siddik*. 

The saying wa-'lladhi djlfa bi 'l-sidki wa-$ad- 
daka biht , in Sara xxxix. 35, which has been 
rendered a But he who brought the truth and he 
who accepted it as the truth”, is referred, in a 
tradition attributed to c Ali b. Abl Talib, to Mu- 
hammad and Aba Bakr respectively; this explana- 
tion seems to owe something to the latter’s surname. 

In the Kur’an the epithet al-siddlk is given 
only to Joseph (xn. 46), in the sense of veracious. 
§iddlk^ in conjunction with nabi , is applied to 
Idris (xix. 57) and Abraham (xix. 42); the virgin 
Mary is called fiddika (v 79), and true believers 
m general are called ul-ftddtkun (Ivin. 18 and iv. 18). 

Those who claim descent from Abu Bakr are 
usually styled al-Bakri al-^iddikl ; when only one 
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of these ansab is used for brevity’s sake, al-Sid- 
dl^I is preferred. 
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(V Vacca) 

SIDDlK HASAN &H 5 N, al-Kannaw^i, 
Saiyid, Abu ’l-Tayyib, Nawwab Amir al-Mulk 
wcila JQjah Bahadur , an Indian scholar, born at 
Bareli (Baieilly) U.P on Sunday, 19th Djumada I, 
1248 (14 th October 1832), the youngest son of 
Saiyid Awlad Hasan Khan of Kannawdj U P. and 
his wife Nadjb al-Nisa J of Baiell He was a des- 
cendant of Pjalal al-Dln Djahaniyan Djah3ngasht 
(d 785 = 1384) whose grandfather Saiyid Pjalal 
Gulsuikh came to India from Bukhara in 653 
(1255). Siddlk Hasan studied mainly in DehlT 
When a young man he entered the Civil Service 
of Bhopal and married the daughtei of the then 
Minister of Bhopal, Djamal al-Dln KhSn (1861), 
lie became the second husband of the Begum of 
BhOpal (1870) and took part in the government 
of the State He was active in furthering Aiabic 
and Muslim studies and published a large number 
of works His son Nawwab Saiyid c Ali Hasan 
Khan published a full biography of the scholar 
entitled Mdathir-i Siddiki in which (Part iv , 
appendix) he gives a list of 222 woiks (74 in 
Aiabic, 45 in Persian, 103 in Urdu); they include 
25 not yet published. Van Dyke’s attack on him 
is not justified. Siddlk Hasan died in BhOpill on 
the 20 th February 1890 
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SIDJEJIL, a mysterious word in the 
Kurban, Suia xi 84, xv. 74, cv. 4, derived from 

00" O ^ 

the Persian k&Sj* and stone and clay , and 

meaning stones like lumps of dry or baked clay , 
this is corroborated by Sura li. 33 — 34 „To throw 
on them stones of clay, marked by thy Loid.” 
Commentators add that these stones had been baked 
in hell-fine, and mterpiet “marked by thy Lord” 
(xi. 84 and li. 34) to mean that on the stones 
were inscribed the names of the persons for whom 
they were destined 

Other interpretations, not generally admitted, of 
si&djll are* what has been written or decreed 
(clearly derived from its likeness to sidjill , q. v.), 
Hell or the lowest Heaven (the word being con- 
sidered in this case another form of stcfr&in, q.v.). 
It has also been associated with adjectives derived 
from the root s-$-l. 
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btsch , Gottingen 1919, P- 73 j J* Horovitz, 
Koranische Unter suchungen, Berlin and Leipzig 
1926, p. ix. — On the hypothesis that in SHra 
cv. these stones represent an epidemic of smallpox, 
see Caetani, Annah delV Islam, 1., Introduzione, 
p. 147, and Fernandez y Gonsalez, La apancion 
de la vtruela en Arabia (Revista de ciencias 
histdricas, v. 1887, 201 — 216). (V. Vacca) 

SID J D j lN. one of the mysterious words 
of the Kur’an, lxxxm. 7 and 8. “Verily the 
register of the wicked is surely m si&djin. And 
what shall make thee understand what is sidfd/in} 
A book written”. Explained by commentators as 
a place where a record of the deeds of the wicked 
is kept, and also as that record itself. It is said 
to be a valley in Hell, the seventh and lowest 
earth, where Iblls is chained, a rock beneath the 
eaith 01 the seventh eaith, a place beneath lblis, 
where the spirits of the wicked aie, a register 
comprising the deeds of the wicked, of the dfinn 
and of mankind, or of the devils and the unbe- 
lievers Without the article it is a proper name 
of hell-fire Also said to mean anything hard, 
vehement, seveie, lasting, everlasting (interpreta- 
tions influenced by the word’s likeness to sifjdyil, 
q. v , eironeously connected with the root s-dj-l'). 

r l hough the I than classes it among non-Arabic 
words, no acceptable etymology is supplied, and 
Dvor&k does not admit it among his Fremdworter , 
on the other hand lexicographers give it as a 
synonym of sidjn, prison, and this last word has 
evidently influenced the prevailing interpretation of 
sidjdjin by Muslim commentators as a place where 
the lecord of the wicked is kept, rather than as 
that record itself The text of the Kurban admits of 
both interpretations, and most European tianslators, 
following Marracci, have preferred the latter. 

Bibliography' Lane, Lexicon , al-Tabari, 
Tafsir, Cairo 1328, xxx., p 60, al-Suyutl, K '. 
al-Itkan, Cairo 1318, 1. 139, Marracci, Refutatio 
Alcoram, 1698, p. 787 (V. Vacca) 

SIDJILL, one of the mysterious words 
of the Kurban, Shi a xx 104 “The day m 
which we shall fold the sky as al-si&ill to the 
books”. Derived from sigillum through cnyiXXtov, 
the word is used in Arabic for written statements 
of contracts, lecords of a kadi in which his sen- 
tences aie written, and, in general, writing, scroll 
or 10II for writing upon or written upon. Lexico- 
graphers and commentators of the Kur 5 an, while 
recognizing the word as foieign, have ascribed it 
either to Abyssinian or to Persian, one or both 
of these languages being usually made responsible 
foi such like strange woids, they have also tried 
to deduct its meaning from the Kur’amc context, 
thus interpreting it as the name of an angel, who 
folds the written statements of men’s works, or 
of a scnbe of Muhammad’s, or meaning man in 
general in the Abyssinian language. Such scribes 
or angels, al-Tabari observes, are not mentioned 
anywhere, while si^ill in the sense of written 
document is well known in Arabic. The words 
that follow* It ’ l-kutub , stand, according to al- 
Tabari, for Wa ’ l-kuiub . 

Bibliography. Lane, Lexicon \ al-Tabari, 
Tafsir , Cairo 1328, ed. 1., xvii., p. 7*8; al- 
SuyOtl, JC. al-Itkan, Cairo 1318, ed. 1., 1., p. 
139; Du Cange, Glossanum mediae et tnfimae 
Latinitatis, s v sigillum', Frankel, De vocabuhs 
tn ant . carm. arab . et m Corano peregrinis, 
Leyden 1 880, p. 17. (V. Vacca) 
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SIDJILMASA (the forms Sadjal- and -massa 
are also found), an ancient town of Morocco 
now in ruins, which was the capital of Tafllalat 
It was built about 200 miles S S E of Fas, on 
the outskirts of the Sahara 5 , on the left bank of 
the Wadi Zlz, 34 0 80' N Latitude N and 7 0 31' 
West Long 

Sidjilmasa was probably founded in ancient 
times. It is not however necessary to heed the 
local tradition recorded by Leo Afncanus, according 
to which the town was founded by Alexander 
(= Dhu ’ 1 -Karnain) as a home for the sick and 
crippled m his army But the same author has 
pieserved another tiadition attributing its foundation 
to a Roman general who, starting from Mauutania, 
conquered the whole of Numidia and pushed on 
as far as Massa, a town of Sus on the Atlantic ; 
it was at this time that he founded the town of 
Stgtllutn inese (= Massae), thus called because it 
was the seal of his victory In this legend we 
have a distant memory of the Roman expeditions 
of Suetonius Pauhnus and of Hasidius Geta (in 
the year 41 A D. to the South of the Moroccan 
Atlas) 

Be that as it may, even if the town had ac- 
tually an earlier existence it was completely m 
ruins at the time of the arrival of the Muslims, 
since al-Bakri tells us that Sidjilmasa was founded 
in the year 140 (757 — 758) and that its develop- 
ment brought about the decline of the neigh- 
bouring towns of Tudgha and of Zlz Its foundation 
was the work of the rebel Miknasa Berbeis who 
had adopted the heterodox customs of the Sufriya 
[q v ] and had made themselves independent of 
the Arab governors of al-Kairawan 

Beginning with 155 (771 — 772), the town and 
its territory were governed by the Miknas dy- 
nasty of the Banu Midrar; the latter attained 
its apogee with Muhammad b al-Fath b Maimun 
b MidrSr, surnamed al-Shakir li ’llah who returned 
to orthodoxy, took the title of Amir al-Midmtnin, 
and had coins struck m his own name (H Lavoix, 
Cat. des Monn Musulm de la Bibl Nat , 1891, 
p 401 — 402) He was made prisoner by the 
‘Ubaidl general Djawhar, when in the year 347 
(958 — 959) the latter besieged and captured Sidjd- 
mSsa In the course of time other Banu Midrar 
regained the government of the town, but m the 
year 366 (976 — 977) they were finally dispossessed 
by Khazrun b Falfal al-Maghrgwi who, at the 
head of the Zan&ta Berbers, was fighting on be- 
half of the Umaiyad sovereign of Cordova. 

Khazrun and after him his descendants were 
at first simply the governors of Sidjilmasa on 
behalf of the Umaiyads of Cordova; then after 
the downfall of the latter they declaied themselves 
independent and founded the dynasty of the BanH 
Khazrun. But their tyranny and their impiety 
forced the inhabitants of the town to call to their 
aid c Abd Allah b Y 5 sln, the promoter of the 
Almoravid movement, who m the year 447 (1055 — 
1056) seized Sidjilmasa; where he massacred all 
the Maghr&wa whom he found there. 

This was the end of the independence of Si- 
djilmSsa and henceforth the town and its territory 
were always, theoretically at least, a dependency 
of the empire of Morocco; but on account of its 
eccentric situation on the edge of the desert, it 
was at all times a hotbed of sedition and of re- 
volts provoked, sometimes by the local govern- 
ments desirous of making themselves independent, 


sometimes by the turbulent Aiab tribes of the 
neighbourhood, sometimes even by the inhabitants 
wearied by the exactions of the central power and 
always ready to support its enemies, the kings of 
Tlemcen or pretenders belonging to the reigning 
family 

In 541 (1146 — 1147) on the fall of the Al- 
moravid dynasty, the inhabitants of SidjilmSsa 
took the side of the agitator Muhammad b Hud 
al-H 5 di who had already stirred up the Sils and 
the Dar c a; but he was crushed by the Almohad 
chief Abu Hafs who then took possession of 
the town 

In the year 640 (1242 — 1243) the Almohad 
governor of SidjilmSsa, c Abd Allah b Zakaiiya 
al-Khazradjl delivered ovei the town to the Hafsid 
prince Abu ZakarlyS, who had just seized Tlemcen, 
but the Almohad Sultan c All al-Sa c id lecaptured 
the place 

In the year 653 (1255 — 1256) Mailnid 

prince Abu Yahya b c Abd al-IIakk took possession 
of SidjilmSsa But as early as 655 (1257 — 1258) 
a section of the inhabitants asked the c Abd al- 
Wadl of Tlemcen, Yaghmurasan to come and 
occupy it Abu Yahya, warned in time, came and 
took possession of the place which Yaghmurasan 
could only besiege without lesult 

In the year 657 (1258 — 1259) the Mailnid 
governor al-Kitrani made himself independent; but 
the people lebelled against him and appealed to 
the Almohads 

In the year 660 (1261 — 1262) the Marlnid 
troops came to besiege Sidjilmasa without success 
Later under the pressuie of the Arab tribe of 
the Munabbat, the inhabitants recognised the 
authority of Yaghmurasan But when the Sultan 
Ya c kub b c Abd al-Hakk had won the whole of 
the Maghrib for the Maiinids he went to attack 
Sidjilmasa, at the siege of which artillery was em- 
ployed for the fiist time in Moiocco; the town 
was taken in Safar 673 (August-September 1274). 
The c Abd al-Wadl governors, the garrison as well 
as the chiefs of the Munabbat, were massacred 
and the inhabitants reduced to slavery 

From this event dates the decline of Sidjilmasa. 
Its name is often found mentioned m the history 
of the civil wars of Morocco and it seems to have 
had to suffer greatly from the oppression of the 
neighbouring Arab tribes, especially those of the 
Ahlaf Ibn Battuta, who visited Sidjilmasa in 752 
(1351 — 1352) says that it is amongst the most 
beautiful of towns But Leo Africanus, who spent 
six months in this district in the first part of the 
xvith centuiy says that aftei a rising of the people, 
who had killed their governor, the town was 
entirely destroyed and the inhabitants letreated 
into the country or into castles ( ksur ) where they 
lived, some of them independent, others tributaries 
of the Arabs Thus w r e must not be led astray 
by modern Moroccan historians who frequently 
use Sidjilmasa for the “district of Sidjilmasa” or 
of “Tafllalat” 

For the last time Sidjilmasa appeared m history 
when in the first half of the xvnth century on 
account of the fall of the Shari ft dynasty of the 
Sadians, the Shurafe c made themselves independent 
and founded the present dynasty of the c AlawIs 
or Filala (cf filXla, shorfa 3 ) 

The Arab geographers have given us a glowing 
picture of the Sidjilmasa of the Middle-Ages. 
Situated in the middle of a plain, fertile because 
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well watered, it was surrounded by gardens and 
orchards which stretched along the Wadi Zlz for 
more than four parasangs from the town There 
there grew in abundance the most delicious va- 
rieties of grapes and dates which alone furnished 
the bulk of the food of the inhabitants; cereals 
grew very well there and gave harvests for three 
consecutive years without the necessity of resowing 
The crops of the neighbourhood included in ad- 
dition cotton, cumin, carraway, and henna 3 which 
were exported into the whole of the Maghrib As 
peculiar to the town, the Arab authors point out 
that flies are not found there, but dogs aie eaten 
as well as a kind of fat lizard (Jurdhauri ) and 
that the inhabitants for the most pait suffered 
from ophthalmia The only notable industiy was 
the pieparation of a magnificent material made 
from a very fine wool which the women excel in 
knitting The town, well peopled and veiy extensive, 
was composed of strong castles, buildings and of 
houses each built in the middle of a garden 
Its situation at the gate of the Sahara 3 made 
Sidjilmasa a very suitable starting point for cara- 
vans going to the land of the negroes, especially to 
Ghana or leturning ftom there Dates were the 
principal aiticle of export; slaves were brought 
from the Sudan, gold dust, ivory and hides 

The people of the tow T n did not content them- 
selves with doing a thriving trade at home, they 
went themselves to the Sudan and showed great 
hardihood in their journeys From Sidjilmasa 
several routes led to the chief centres of North 
Africa, Dar c a, Aghmat Warika, labahrit 

(part of the Nadruma district), Udjda, Tlemcen 
and even to Cairo, by the desert and Bahnasa 
Sidjilmasa with Fas was one of the two great 
centies for Moroccan pilgnms to assemble, going 
to the HidjSz and their inhabitants often supplied 
the amir tikab al-hadjdj This is how it came 
about that one of them, at the beginning of the 
Marlnid dynasty, having had occasion to go m 
this capacity seveial times to the Hidjaz became 
acquainted with the Saiyid al-Hasan b Kasim at 
Yanbu c al-Nakhl, a Hasanid shaiif, whom he asked 
to return with him to Sidjilmasa so that by the 
help of his bar aka the fiuit of the palm-trees of 
the town could attain maturity The gharif ac- 
cepted, arrived at Sidjilmasa in 664 (1265 — 1266) 
and became the ancestor of the Shorfa 3 [q v ] 
sidjtlmasiyun y who gave Morocco the dynasty 
which reigned from 1075 (1664) 

At the present day the ruins of Sidjilmasa, 
visited by Rene Gallic in 1828, then by Rohlfs 
m 1864 and by W Harris in 1893 — 1 ^ 94 » me 
euphemistically called by the natives al-madina 
1 Kamra , “the inhabited town”, and lie along the 
east bank of the Wadi Zlz for about 5 miles, 
there is nothing left but one minaret still standing, 
m a budge across the Zlz, and enormous masses 
of clay walls everywhere somewhat ruined 

Bibliography : — Arab authors see 
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Abu’l-Fida 3 , al-Dima§hkl, al-Mas l udl, Ibn Battuta, 
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European authors. Gerhard Rohlfs, Reise 
durch Marokko y Bremen 1868, p 61 ; W. B. 
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SIDON, the celebrated town of ancient 
Phoenicia, the name of which is found as 
early as the Tell Amarna tablets in the form Sidunu, 
played only a modest part in the Muslim world 
The Arabs call it Saida 3 According to Baladhurl, it 
was taken without difficulty by Yazld b Abl Sufyan; 
the future Caliph Mu c awiya commanding the ad- 
vance-guard on this occasion This must have 
been about 637 a d The Arab geographers tell 
us very little about Saida 3 They mention that it 
belonged to the administrative district of Damascus, 
Kudama observes that it was the military harbour 
of this region and MukaddasI also mentions that 
it was fortified Ibn Khordadhbih says that the 
road fiom Antioch to Gaza touched the town 
According to Ibn al-Fakih, Said 5 3 was one of the 
most marvellous towns and noble piovinces, this 
verdict is piobably based entirely on literary tra- 
dition MukaddasI condemns the language of the 
inhabitants as particularly “barbarous” 

The town only became a little more prominent 
in the Crusading period Among the Crusadeis the 
name appears as Sagitta (Sagette, Sayette), a trans- 
lation of the Arabic Saida 3 According to Yakut, 
the town was also called Irbil The histories of 
the Crusaders record that the siege of the town 
was laised in 1107 on payment of a sum of 
money According to the Arab version Baldwin re- 
treated in 501 (1107/1108) when his fleet was 
defeated by the Egyptians and a Muslim army 
was approaching fiom Damascus to relieve it Ac- 
cording to the French accounts, the town was 
taken on December 19, mi (Ibn al-Athn gives 
20th DjumSda I, 504, which corresponds to De- 
cember 4, mo) The siege lasted forty-seven 
days, sixty Frank ships (Norman and Venetian) 
surrounded the town on the sea side, and Baldwin 
advanced by land from Jerusalem The town sur- 
rendered undei favourable conditions, which were 
obseived at first, but Baldwin later levied an in- 
demnity of 20,000 dinars on the inhabitants, who 
remained in the town, which destroyed its pros- 
perity In 1187, Saladin occupied Sidon (according 
to Ibn al-Athir on 21 st Djumada 583, 1 e July 
30, 1187), the Crusaders had left it without 
striking a blow and Saladin had most of the 
fortifications destroyed In October 1197 (Dhu 
’l-Hidjdja 593, ah), there was a fierce encounter 
at Saida 3 between Crusaders and Muslims, which 
lasted into the night and remained undecided 
Al-Malik al- c Adil then had the remains of the 
defences destroyed In 625 (1228) SaidS 3 was 
taken by the Crusaders and again fortified In 
1249, d was taken by Aiyub, in 1253 occupied 
and fortified by Louis IX of France, m 1260 
sacked by the Mongols, m the same yeai taken 
by the Templars, who remained here till 1291 m 
which yeai it was taken by the Muslims for the 
last time and its defences razed by al-A§hraf. At 
a later period a great deal was done for the town 
by the Druse ruler Fakhr al-Dln (1595 — 1634). 
His castle is now in ruins but the market erected 
by him for the European traders still exists as 
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the KhSn Fransgwl Unfortunately his fear lest 
the Turkish fleet might choose Saida 3 as a base 
induced hnn to make the Southern (the so-called 
Egyptian) harbour useless In 1791 Djazzar Pasha 
banished the French merchants from the town 
In 1840 it was bombarded by English and Au- 
strian warships 

The modem town occupies the site of the an- 
cient Sidon, but it stretches a little faither inland 
A peninsula runs out from the shore under the 
shelter of which is the large south harboui, now 
useless, and the smaller north harbour still used 
by small ships The latter is also protected by a ledge 
of rocks against the waves Near the entrance is a 
little island, the Kal c at al-Bahr, which is connected 
with the mainland by a stone budge Farther 
north-west is a larger island opposite the mainland, 
called el-Djezue South of the town, on an arti- 
ficial mound is the citadel Kal c at al-Mu'ezze The 
chief mosque was once the Church of the Knights 
of St John and the mosque of Abu Nakhlar. a 
church of St Michael On the little island are 
the rums of the Chateau de St Louis which was 
partially destroyed in the bombardment of 1840 
The town has about 12,000 inhabitants including 
7,000 Muslims and Metawile, 2,000 Greek Catho- 
lics and Maronites and 600 Jews 

The Roman Catholic Church, the American 
Mission and the Alliance Israelite maintain schools 
here Large gardens surround the town on the 
land side Oranges, lemons, pomegranates, figs, 
almonds and pears flourish here The commercial 
importance of the town is small Grapes, corn, 
cotton and gall-apples are however exported 
It is evidence of the intellectual life of the 
town that in 1921 the epistemology of the Arab 
philosopher al-F 5 iabT, the Kitab Ihsa ? al-Uliim , 
was first published in the columns of a newspapei, 
the c Irfan 

The Saida 3 mentioned m Nabigha al-Phuby 5 n! 
(ed Ahlwardt, 1 6) has been sought in the 

Ilawran 
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a?id Syria ; Loitet, La Syne d'aujourd' hut, 
1884, p 94 sqq , G Le Strange, Palestine 
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(P Schwarz) 

§IFA does not occur in the Kur 3 an but the 
infin. wasf is used once and the impf, of the 
I. stem 13 times in the meanings “to ascribe or 
assert as a description, to attribute” and always 
with an implication of falsehood Thus of Allah 
in Kur 3 an vi. 100, xxin 93, xxxvn. 159, 180, 
xliii 82 — all similar, fixed phrases; this standing 
implication is used in the Mufradat of Raghib 
al IsbahSnl (p. 546, s.v .) to suggest that all de- 
scriptions of Allah are unsound, (a) In grammar 
s/fa means an epithet noun (on the epithet noun 
as opposed to the adjective noun see Lumsden’s 
Arabic Grammar , pp. 266 sqq ) and is defined in 
the Alfiya (ed. Dietenci, p. 225, 3) as “a thing 
which indicates an idea ( ma c nan ) along with an 
essence or substance ( dhat )” and m the Mufassal 2 
(ed. Broch, p. 46, 9 ) as “a noun which indicates 
one of the “states” ( ahwal ) of a dhat”. At the widest 
it covers the active and passive participles, the epi- I 
thets assimilated to these ( al-stfat al-mushabbaha , I 


Wright 3 , i. 133 sqq.] Mufa$$al\ IOI, 5 sqq.), the 
af c alu of companson and, dubiously, the nisba\ 
on the last see Mufassal 2 , p. 46, I7 . When the 
active participle loses its temporary character and 
hardens into a substantive it becomes a {tfa gha - 
lib a (Baidawi on Kur. xxvii. 77; ed. Fleischer, ii. 
74, 9 ). In syntax the qualifying clause to which 
the antecedent is undetermined and with which 
no relative is used, is not regarded by the native 
grammarians as a sila but only as a descriptive, 
a st fa. {b) On the doctrine of the logical analysis 
of qualities and descriptives in philosophy and 
scholastic theology there is an elaboiate discus- 
sion in the Diet, of techn teims , pp. 1489 — 96 
(under wasf), giving classifications according to 
different orthodox and heiettcal schools, (c) The 
sifat of Allah are to be distinguished from his 
Names ( asma 3 ) The Names are the epithets, like 
the sifat above, applied to him as descriptives 
in the Kur 3 an, following the wide use of such 
epithets in the old poetiy On these Names see 
especially al-Ghazali, Al-mak$ad al-asna But his 
sifat aie strictly the abstract qualities which lie 
behind these epithets, as kudra behind kadtr and 
c ilm behind c alJm A very important pioblem in 
theology is the lelation of these {if at to his dhat 
The resultant orthodox statement, after long con- 
tioversy, is that they aie eternal, subsisting in his 
essence, and that they are not He, nor are they 
other than He {la huwa wa-la gh atruhu) , see 
Taftazan! on Nasafi’s c Ahlfid with super-commen- 
taries, Cano 1321, pp. 67 sqq and the commentary 
of Djurdjani on the Mawakif of al-Idji, Bulak 
12 66, pp. 479 sqq The struggle was, 111 part, to 
maintain the internal unity of the personality of 
Allah, in part, to do justice to the Kur 3 5 nic des- 
criptives of him, in part, to deteimine what weie 
primary and necessary of these and what could 
be regarded as meiely relations and connectives 
of these with the mateual world. It was a struggle 
with unbelieving philosophers, with Mu c tazilite 
heretics and, within orthodox Islam, between 
Ash c antes and Maturidites, see Louis Massignon, 
Im Passion d'al-Hallaj , pp. 568, 571 and espe- 
cially 645 sqq and the tianslations from Nasafi 
and Fadali in Macdonald, Development of Muslim 
Theology , pp 309, 319 sqq Also Saniisl’s Prole- 
gomenes Theologiques , ed. and transl. by Luciam, 
pp. 162 — 216. Thiough it all ran the position of 
the Mufradat [see above] that descriptions of Allah 
must be, at the best, inadequate and misleading, 
and, at the worst, impossible On Allah’s mystical 
manifestation of himself by means of his {if at see 
Massignon, p 514 and R A. Nicholson, Studies 
in Islamic Mysticism , pp 90, 98 

Bibhog? aphy has been given above. 

(D. B. Macdonald) 

§IFFIN, in Theophanes, Chronographia, 34 7 
Sapphin, in a Syriac inscription of the beginning 
of the ninth century sf° (Chabot in J A , 1900, 
p 285), a place not far from the light 
bank of the Euphrates, west of Raljka, 
between it and Balls, separated from the liver by 
a strip of marshland an arrow shot broad (according 
to BGA , vn 22, i 5 . 500 ells) and two parasangs 
long, overgrown with dense willows and Euphrates 
palms, full of waterholes, through which a single 
paved road led to the Euphrates The place was 
made famous by the great battle fought there in 
37 ( 657 ) between c Ali and Mu c awiya When c AlI 
arrived here on his march fiom KQfa, the Syrians 
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were alieady encamped m the rums of the city, 
which dated from the Roman period, and a de- 
tachment of troops under Abu ’ 1 -A c war held the 
road to the Euphrates In spite of his lepiesen- 
tations and his insistence that he had not come 
to fight but to come to an arrangement with 
Mu'ftwiya, the latter did not give way, although 
his wise councilloi c Amr b al-'Asl advised him 
to do so c All then ordered his troops to attack 
and they succeeded in driving back the Syrians 
in spite of the reinforcements sent them, and 
gained the approach to the river, c All then gave 
a new proof of his chivalry by allowing the 
Syrian water-carriers to get water alongside of 
his own men, which resulted in the lattei frater- 
nising in harmless fashion with the Syrians Some 
time was spent in negotiations, which came to 
nothing, as Mu'awiya stubbornly insisted that the 
Caliph should hand ovei the assassins of 'Uthman, 
which he neither would nor could do The ne- 
gotiations were howevei continued and when a 
quarrel threatened to break out, the peace-lovers 
on either side managed to prevent it According 
to Dinawari, p 180 sq , this state of things lasted 
throughout the two months Rabl c II and Djumada I 
of the year 36 This would however give much 
too long a time for the preliminaries of the battle 
which, accoidmg to Ya'knbi ( Tanblh , p 295, 
Tcfrikh, 11 219), began at the beginning of Safar 
and is coriected by Ya'kubl’s statement that the 
battle for the approach to the watei took place in 
Dhu ’ 1 -IIidjdja It is probably also wrong when 
Tabari, 1 3272 says that 'All and Mu'awiya in 

this month lepeatcdly — sometimes twice a day — 
sent out prominent men with foot-soldiers and 
horsemen to fight each other, which howevei did 
not result m a general battle, as both paities 
were afraid of the fatal consequences of it As 
Wellhausen suggests, we must here have a du- 
plication of the fighting that took place later To 
keep open every possibility of coming to terms, 
it was agreed to obseive a truce in the traditional 
sacred month of peace, Muhariam of the year 37 
(June 19 — July 18, 657) But even this did not 
succeed, and war was finally declared at the be- 
ginning of Safa? and the battle of Siffin began 
To obtain a clear idea of its course is not easy, 
as the nairators record a mass of single combats 
which do not give a general survey and seive 
only to glorify the individual tribes They also 
give very diveigcnt figures for the size of the 
armies and the positions of the divisions and 
their leaders The fighting was conducted in ac- 
cordance with ancient custom and each tube 
operated for itself, so that it was a clever move 
on c Alfs pait to place the paits of the various 
tribes in his army so that they were opposite 
their fellow-tribesmen The fighting, which was 
continually lenewed and increased m extent, was 
by all accounts bloody and various notable men 
met their death in it, such as on 'All’s side 
c Ammar b Yasir and Hashim b c Utba, on Mu'a- 
wiya’s side Umai’s son 'Ubaidallah (cf the lament 
on him m Yakut, 111. 403) c Ali had great as- 
sistance from the brave and experienced al-Aghtar 
[q v ] who had procured the 'Irak troops free 
access to the water and now distinguished himself 
in several hand-to-hand fights 

The following is the account given of the issue 
of the battle After fighting had gone on foi a 
time without a decision being reached,* al-Ashtar 


succeeded in the night known as lailat al-harir 
(from harra , “to whine”, cf Yakut, iv 970) i e. 
the night before Friday io th Safar = July 28 (see 
Ahlwardt’s Anoftyme Chronik , p 349, 3 ; according 
to Tabari, 11 727, IT the night before the Thurs- 
day) and on the following morning in driving the 
Syrians into such straits that Mu'awiya lost heart 
and thought of flight, from which he was lestrained 
by the memory of certain lines by Ibn al-ItnSba 
(A 'amt l, ed Wright, p 53, 573, Tabari, 1 3300, 
12) In this dangerous position, the wily 'Amr b 
al- c Asi advised him to fasten a few manuscripts 
of the Kur 3 an to lance-heads to express symbolic- 
ally that the fighting should cease and the deci- 
sion be left to the book of Allah, in contrast to 
'All who sought Allah’s verdict in the outcome of 
the battle (Tabari, 1 3322^) c Amr’s calculation 
that this pioposal would produce a split among 
c Ali’s followeis pioved coriect A considerable 
number of them declared that such an appeal to 
the decision of Allah could not be rejected, and 
thus 'All, who thought he had already won, was 
foiced to call back al-Ashtar vigorously protesting, 
whereupon the battle ceased The majonty m his 
army also agreed to Mu'awiya’s proposal that 
each of the contending parties should choose one 
of two arbitrators, who were to meet a later 
date and come to a verdict according to the 
words of the Kur D an The Synans chose c Amr, 
as was to be expected, while the Caliph had 
foiccd upon him Abu Musa [q v ] w r ho w f as not 
favouiably disposed to him dhe agreement was 
signed, accoiding to Tabari, 1 3340 on the 13th 
Safar 37 (July 31, 657), according to Dinawari, 
p 210, 5, not till the 17 th Safar and 'All remem- 
beung Muhammad’s example of self-restraint at 
Hudaibiya refiained from signing as Caliph The 
aimies then separated and went home, 'All’s troops 
m deep dejection so that although undefeated 
they gave the impiession of having suffered a 
lcveise 

Howevei attractive this story, with its good 
points and its sharp chaiacterisation of the persons 
appealing in it, may be, it is doubtful whether it 
can be considered historical without further exa- 
mination All the accounts at our disposal betray 
a preference for c Ali and an antipathy to Mu'awiya 
and particulaily to c Amr, who is readily credited 
with everything wicked, and we therefore very 
much feel the w r ant of an account of the battle 
from the other side, which could be used as a 
check But even without this we can indicate 
several points, which make it probable that there 
is a ceitain amount of bias present, as is certainly 
the case with the story of the arbitiation in Adh- 
luh [q v ] and paiticularly that much too im- 
portant a part is credited to Mu'awiya’s evil 
genius, c Amr Even if we assume that it was he 
who proposed the demonstration w r ith the KuCan, 
and that the necessary number of manuscripts 
w 7 as available in the Syrian army — according 
to Dinawari, p 201, even the standard text of 
the Kui 3 an (cf kur 5 Xn) kept in Damascus was 
one of them which was carried by five men on 
five lance-heads — it is evident that this means 
could only be effective if there was a receptive 
spirit present, so that it only gave expression to 
what many felt in their hearts. That this was 
actually the case is evident from several hints 
Not only had c All endeavoured to avoid the fatal 
war, m which believers fought one another and 
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members of the same tribe, even near relatives 
like father and son (Dlnawarl, p. 184), but the 
majority of the troops felt that it was unnatural 
and disastrous. This was why it was so long be- 
fore the fighting actually began and why as a 
last resource they concluded a truce in Muharram. 
In this connection Dlnawail records several features 
which supplement Mikhnaf’s story m Tabari on 
essential points While m the latter the Kw rc\ I 5 , 
Kur 5 Sn-reciters form a separate body with their 
own leaders fighting ardently (Tabari, 1 3273, a , 
3283. n> 3289, 5, 3292, 16, 3298, s. 3304, to and 
3323, 3) and there is very little leference to Kur 5 5n- 
leciters m the Syrian army (3312,12), in Dlnawarl 
these devout men (cf Goldziher, Voilesungen , 
uber den Islam , p 189) are eager advocates of 
peace who on one occasion succeed in stopping 
a battle which is about to begin (Dlnawari, p 
181, 1 sqq ) They were at once prepared to pro- 
ceed to the appeal to the Kur 5 an, and it was 
mainly owing to their influence that the fighting 
was stopped so quickly (ibid , p 204) and when 
they were agreed on the appeal to the Kur 3 an, 
they negotiated with the Syrian Kur 3 fin-reciters 
before the two armies and recommended the choice 
of two referees (ibid , p 205) If c Amr really 
proposed the demonstration of the Kur 3 ans (a 
similar use of the Kur 3 an is recorded m the battle 
of the Camel, Tabari, 1 3186, 3188 sq ) he was 
only expressing an idea that was shared by many 
and therefore found ready support It is also very 
possible that the striking point in the tradition, 
that c AlI had already the victory in his hands, 
when c Amr deprived him of it by his diabolic 
plan, is one of the embellishments with which 
admirers of c AlI later explained the unsuccessful 
issue of the battle But on the other hand it is 
quite evident that Mu c &wiya had everything to 
gain by the appeal to the Kur’an, while it meant 
a severe blow for c AlI, so that it was no wonder 
that far-seeing men like him and c Amr were 
eager for it, especially if they were afraid that 
the battle might result unfavourably for them. 
We must in particular remember that the battle 
had nothing to do with the question which of 
the two opponents should become Caliph That 
Mu c awiya cherished far-reaching ambitions is very 
possible, but he was much too wise to let them 
be revealed at so early a stage He kept strictly 
to his role as the avenger of c ULhman and de- 
clared himself ready to pay homage to c Ali if 
he would hand over the murderers of the Caliph 
This made him seem to be on the side of right 
and morality and, at the same time, as c Ali could 
not satisfy his demands, it was a good means of 
preventing the conclusion of a peace For ‘All the 
appeal to the KuFan was absolutely annihilating, 
for the sacred book was to be consulted to as- 
certain whether his action m regard to the assas- 
sination of c Uthman made him unworthy of being 
Caliph so that he was de facto deposed at least 
for the time, while Mu c awiya’s position was left 
unaffected by the result of the verdict. Finally 
we have to remember that from several indications, 
‘All’s position among his own followers m spite 
of all personal sympathy for him had become 
rather weak, as the serious charges bi ought against 
him had made an impression, even on people 
favourably disposed to him, so that they must 
have come to wish that some higher authority 
should clear up the question. If right and wrong 


had been so simply and clearly apportioned between 
the two opponents, as the narratives make it 
appear, the sons of AbU Bakr and c Umar would 
hardly have kept on good terms with Mu c 5wiya. 

The view we put forward is continued m a 
welcome fashion by a very temperate tradition 
which goes back to al-Zuhrl in Ibn Sa c d (iv./ii. 3), 
in which we are told that the two armies were 
tired of war and leluctant to shed more blood, 
which induced c Amr to propose to Mu c awiya to 
have the Kurbans displayed, and to summon the 
‘Irakis to the book of Allah, and thus effect a 
split among them. When ‘All saw the apathy of 
his followers, he acceded to the demand of Mu c awiya 
and it was in reply to his question who was to 
decide by the Kur 3 an, that Mu c awiya proposed 
the choice of two leferees. The dramatic section 
in the usual story is completely lacking here. 

It was quite to be expected that apart from 
the role credited to c Amr, an explanation of the 
unsuccessful turn the battle took foi c All should 
also be found in the assertion that treachery was 
committed The charge was made against al- 
Ash c ath [q. v.] whose past might certainly lend 
some suppoit to the suggestion. All sources agiee 
that he interceded vigorously for the appeal Ac- 
cording to Dlnawari (p 201) he feared that a 
continuation of the fighting might result m the 
enemies of the Arab empire invading it on all 
sides, a view supported by Mu c awiya when he 
heard of it According to Tabari, 1 3332 sq ., he 
offered to go to Mu c awiya to ascertain his further 
pioposals and c AlI approved On the other hand 
Ya c kubl says (11. 220) that Mu c awiya coiresponded 
with him to bring him over to his side and that 
he threatened to abandon c AlI if the latter 1 ejected 
the appeal, whereby the Caliph was forced to 
accede, as all al-Ash c ath’s Yamam fellow-tribesmen 
declared their readiness to follow him. Aftei all 
that has been lecorded above, such an explanation 
of what happened is superfluous and the fact that 
al-As_h c ath remained continually in c Ali’s service 
is decisive against it. 

How far some could go in their efforts to ex- 
plain the unfoitunate lesult of the battle for C AU 
is seen from Tabari, 1. 3346 sq , where c AlI is 
made to stop the fighting because he did not dare 
to risk the lives of the two grandsons of the Prophet. 
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al-§IFR (a ), the empty, translation of the 
Sanskrit lunya m Hindu-Arabic arithmetic, the 
name for zero, and the origin of the western 
words cipher , cifra, Ziffer, chtffre and zero with 
their derivatives {decipher , etc). The question 01 
the introduction or invention of the figures and 
of the zero has m spite of all palaeographical 
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research and study of the history of mathematics 
not yet been satisfactorily explained. In the oldest 
documents known to us, the Arabs, when they do 
not write out the numbers m full, use Greek 
numerals. Only at a later date do we find the 
“Arabic” numerals coming into use. The Arab 
mathematicians were made acquainted with the 
Hindu numerals and method of counting in the 
time of al-Ma^un by the Eastern Peisian Muham- 
mad b. Musa al-Khwanzml [q. v], the earliest 
Arabic zero is found in the date 260 of a papyrus 
document (= 873/874 A. D.) The oldest absolutely 
certain leference to Hindu arithmetic with the 9 
numerals was found by F. Nau in the Syrian 
Severus Sabokht (c. 662). It should not be con- 
cluded therefrom that the zeio, that fundamental 
advance in numerical notation, was not then in 
use, for even later the nine numerals which we 
now call ciphers are distinguished from the 
special signs for showing that a space is left 
blank, we further know that Biahmagupta, the 
Indian astronomei (born 598), expressly prepaied 
rules for calculating with the zero On the con- 
nections with the abacus and the feud between 
the abacists and algonthmists cf the liteiatuie 
mentioned below. The form of the zero is a circle 
among Hindus and Western Arabs, among eastern 
Arabs a point, presumably also in the Perso- 
Ilindu tradition. The subscript zeroes like dia- 
critical points m the Fihnst , 1 18 sq are lemarkable 
Btb Itograp hy M Cantor, Vorlesungen 
ubei Gesch d Mathematik , 1 3 51 1, 603, 609, 
711 etc , J. Ruska, Zur altesten arab Algebra 
und Rechenkunst (SB. Hnd Ak ., 1917, Abh 
2), p 36 sqq , G. Jacob, Der Emfluss d Mor- 
genl. auf das Abendland , Hanover 1924, p 
16 — 24; G R Kaye, Indian Mathematics , H 
Wieleitner, in the Unternchtsbl f Math u 
Natw. 1919, p. 56 — 61, J. Tropfke, Geschichte 
der Elementar-Mathematikj 1 15 sqq and the 

literature there quoted. (J. Ruska) 

SIHR, glamour, magic In the vexed folk- 
lore question of the relation between magic and 
religion the verdict of Islam is undoubtedly with the 
position of R. R Marett that “religion and magic 
are two forms of a social phenomenon originally 
one and indivisable , primitive man had an insti- 
tution which dealt with the supernatural, and in 
this institution weie the germs of both magic and 
religion, which were gradually differentiated ; magic 
and religion differ in respectability, leligion is 
always the highci, the accepted cult, but between 
what is definitely religious and what is definitely 
magical lies a mass of indeterminate elements, 
such as “white-magic”, which do not attain to the 
public lecognition of religion, nor suffer the condem- 
nation meted out to the indisputably magical” (Enc. 
Bntanmca , ed xi., xvii. 305^) This holds exactly 
of the masses in Islam and of what may be broadly 
called orthodox Islam, Islam is a system of frank 
supernaturalism , for it there is our material world 
of the senses and behind that a world of spmts, 
into relation with which we can enter by means 
of either magic or religion. When we attempt to 
define the exact nature of that woild of spirits, 
theories appear and bring the split between magic 
and religion. What is the origin and nature of 
these spirits? How do they differ among themselves ? 
What is their independence of action ? In what way 
can they be reached and controlled? Does such 
intercourse with them affect our relation to Allah 


and imperil our eternal salvation ? For in Islam, 
orthodox and heretical, everything centres round 
Allah and our relation to him. 

So m the Arabia of Muhammad’s time, the 
original habitat of Islam, if we leave out the 
elements affected by Christianity and Judaism, the 
spirit- world consisted of Allah, the tribal gods and 
the djmn , and the links between men and it were 
kahni 1 s (cf above, 11. 624 sqq.), magicians and 
soothsayers, poets and madmen; the theory as to 
all these being one of unlimited “possession” by 
different kinds of spirits, in the sense of that 
term in modern spiritism. “Magic”, therefore, as a 
term of modern folk-lore is distinctly broader than 
the Arabic sihr , literally “glamour”, when sihr 
is exactly limited, but clarity as to the facts of 
the case requires us to take sihr m the broad 
sense, and Islam itself has very often, indeed 
generally, done the same Murtada al-Zabldl in 
his commentary on the Ihya ? (1. 217 foot) quotes 
Tadj al-Din al-Subki as saying, u Sthr and kahana 
and astrology and simtyc f are all of the same 
wadi”. Further, when Islam spread out of Arabia 
it entered into contacts with all the supernatural 
beliefs and magical arts and rituals of the different 
races and countries which it conquered; these 
were blended with the Kur'anic and Arabian con- 
ceptions and usages and formed an amalgam of 
the most heteiogeneous chaiacter as to vocabulary, 
ritual, attitudes and even fundamental conceptions. 
This was thoroughly recognized by the Muslims 
themselves who, as we shall see, traced different kinds 
of magic to different races And the confusion 
worked in two directions (1.) the superstitions 
and nomenclature of Arabia were imposed on 
non-Arab and even non-Semitic peoples and (11.) 
even fundamental Islam was deeply affected by 
completely alien beliefs. On all this see above 
the articles budUh, ejafr, djadwal, djinn, fa 3 l, 

MR AS A, C.HUL, HARU1 and MARUT, c IFRlT, KXHIN 
and bibliographies to these. 

But sihr in its exact etymology suggests the 
limited form of magic called “glamour”. The lexi- 
cons assert that it is the turning (sarf) of a thing 
from its true nature (hakika) or form (sura) to 
something else which is unreal or a mere ap- 
pearance (khayal) 7 taUiyil is often applied to this, 
based on Kur xx 69, and it might be what we 
now call “hypnotism”, but the more rationalistic 
tiled to reduce it to simple jugglery (khiddi, 
dia'wadha), cheating the eye (al-takhaiyulat wa 
’ l-akhdh bi ’ l- c uyun ) by lightness of hand and flowery 
speech. So it comes to suggest the subtility of 
working 111 natuie, as of food m the body (this is 
traced even to Imi al-Kais in Lisan , vi 12 foot, 
but the meaning thcie seems moie the fundamental 
sarf ), and beauty of utterance, as we speak of 
the magic of woids (. Sahah , s. v , Mufiadat of 
RSghib al-Isbahanl, p 224^.; Lisan, vi. 11 — 13 c 
Lane , 1316^/.). In the Kui'an, however, the re- 
ferences are much too definite to yield to such 
tieatment. For the mind of Muhammad and for 
his environment sihr was a real thing, although 
the message given in and through it might, in 
great part, be false. On the psychological side, the 
fust-hand phenomena strongly suggest hypnotism 
and, on the religious, the attitude of Muhammad 
was almost exactly that of the modern Roman 
Church towards spiritism. In the Kur 5 anic situation 
the backgiound was the spirit- world of the &tnn 
and the $haitari s — evidently unbelieving and evil 
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&inn. By far the most important Kur^Smc verse 
for the whole subject is 11. 96, which may be 
rendered — “And they [unbelievers m general 
and Jews in particular] followed what the diattan's 
used to recite in the reign of Sulaiman [or against 
the reign of Sulaiman] — and Sulaiman never was 
an unbeliever but the thatfan's were unbelievers — 
teaching mankind magic ( sihr ) , and [they followed] 
what was revealed to [or by means ot] the two 
angels m Babil, Harut and Marut, and they do 
not teach any one until they say to him We are 
only a temptation ( fitna ), so do not disbelieve. 
So they [the learners] learn from the two that by 
which they may divide a man from his wife, but 
they do not harm by it any one except by the 
permission of Allah They learn that which harms 
them and does not aid them, having knowledge, 
indeed, that he who purchases it has no portion 
in the world to come. Evil, indeed, is that for 
which they sell themselves, if they had known it”. 
The construction of this passage is very loose and 
there are several points in the tianslation which 
aie uncertain , more than indicated here In spite 
of Baidawl’s compact style his exposition occupies 
more than a page (Fleischer’s ed , 1 76, 2 — 77, 7) 
and there is a page and a half in the A 'a$h±haf 
of al-Zamakhshari (Lees’ ed , 1. 93 — 95). In the 
greater commentaries it is treated at length as the 
locus classtcus on magic, thus Tabari’s Tafsir , 
1. 334 — 353 and Fakhr al-Dln al-Razi’s Mafatih , 
1. 427 — 440, 111 ed Cairo 1307 But the general 
drift is unmistakable. The phaitan s, say these 
commentators, are the source of magic, they lis- 
tened at the walls of heaven (see below) and added 
lies to what they heard there , they brought this 
to the haltin ' s and made books of it, they taught 
these books to mankind, reciting them This was 
widespread m the time of Sulaiman, to such an 
extent that it was said to have been the source 
of his knowledge and of his conti ol over nature 
and the dqtnn The Jews even said that Sulaiman 
was not a prophet but a magician (Razi, p 428) 
This verse is an answer to them. For Harut and 
Marut see article above and also more below Else- 
where in the Kuran (xxxvn. 6, \li. 11, lxvii. 5, 
lxxn. 8, 9) we are told that the djmn used to sit 
beside ( kunna nakudii) the nearer sky (< al-saml f 
al-dunya ) and listen ( istama^a , istaraka al-sam c ) 
there to the Heavenly Host ( al-mala 3 al-a c la) and 
that they are chased away from it by lamps (masabth^ 
shihab) set in it for adornment but thrown at them 
as missiles ( rudjuni ) by the angels on guard (liar as , 
rasad \ htfz). They used to listen thus regularly 
but now ( al-ana , lxxu 9) — apparently since 
Muhammad was sent — they have found the angels 
especially vigilant against them See a full dis- 
cussion in the Kadishaf (p. 1535) on lxxn 9, 
where old verses aie quoted and traditions cited 
on the ideas of the Arabs on this in the Djahiliya. 
These Arabs had known such shooting-stars and 
had their own views about them But with the 
birth of Muhammad the vigilance of the angels 
was greatly increased Yet this could have been 
only for a time; for the whole after history of 
magic represents the djinn as continuing to listen 
and to bring information to the kahtn ' s and magi- 
cians. Further, the dqinn (xxxiv. 13) do not know 
the Unseen (al-ghatb), at least accurately, although 
evil (Ijinn inspire and lead astray the enemies of 
the prophets (vi. 112). In Kur’an xxvi. 221 — 225 
is a significant passage telimg how the §hait 5 n’s 


come down ( tanazzala ) to every great liar (affak) 
and that these receive what the ^at(an' s have heard 
and that the most of them (the great liars of 
mankind 01 of the g/iaitan's) are liars, or that the 
most of the information is lies The straying poets, 
too, follow them (apparently the diattan' s), wande- 
ring in every wUdi and never doing what they 
say This is connected by the commentatois (Bai- 
da wl, 11. 61,15 — 62, 7 , even fuller and bettei in 
the Kashdmf^ 11 1012— 1014), and evidently rightly, 
with the djmn listening to the talk of the angels, 
pei verting it and mixing it with lies and briDgmg 
it down to the kahtn' s and false prophets and poets. 
On poetry as thus inspired by the djinn see 
Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arab. Phtlologie , 1., 
pp 1 — 12 1 and on this passage especially, p. 
27, note 2 

It is only in Kuran 11. 96 that the word sihr 
occuis in connection with Sulaiman, but there are 
several passages (xxi 81, 82, xxvii 15 — 45, xxxiv. 
11 — 13, xxxvin. 29 — 39) which deal at length 
with his wisdom, knowledge and contiol of the 
woild and later Islam traced all licit, or “white”, 
magic back to him. The other occurrences of sihr 
and its cognates are connected with the stories 
of Musa, Tsa and Muhammad himself. To the 
story of Musa and his contests with the magicians 
of Pharaoh belong almost all references in certain 
Suras 1 hus vn no, 113, 117, 129; x 77, 78, 
80, 81 (but verse 2 of Muhammad), xvn 103 
(but v 50 of Muhammad), xx 59, 60, 66, 69, 
72—74, xxvi. 33, 34, 36, 37, 39, 40, 45, 48 (but 
verses 153, 185 of Muhammad), xxvn 13, xxvm. 
36, 48, xl 25, xlm 48 (but v. 29 of Muhammad), 
li 39 Only in v no is magic connected with 
c La With Muhammad it is connected in vi 7, 
x 2, xi 10; xv 15; xvn 50, xxi. 3 sq . , xxm 
91, xxv. 9, xxvi. 153, 185, xxxiv. 42; xxxvn. 
15, xxxvin. 3, xlin 29, xlvi. 6, I11 15, liv 2, 
lxi 6 , lxxiv 24 There are certain significant 
phrases and usages sihr is opposed to al-hakk , 
“reality”, in xx. 77, 78; xlm 29, xlvi 6 and to 
the reality of Hell ( al-nar ) in In 15. — “In the 
Fire they will be asked “Is this glamour” eyes 
are enchanted in vn 113 (Musa) and similarly in 
xv 15, “our looks (absaruna) are made drunken 
( suhkirat ) and we arc an enchanted ( mashur ) 
people”, 1 e we are glamoured, hypnotized (of 
Meccans), Muhammad is “a man enchanted” 
(xvn 50, xxv 9) and Musa (xvn. 1 03), Muham- 
mad is “deeply enchanted” ( musahhar ) in xxvi. 
153, I ^ 5 , in the story of Musa an appearance is 
produced ( khaiyala ) by sihr (xx. 69); m xxi. 3 
sqq various accusations aie brought against Mu- 
hammad — that his message is sihr , that it is 
“bundles of dreams” ( adghath ahZam ), 1 e. confused 
and untiue dreams, that he invented it ( iftarahu ), 
that he is a poet (f^aS;), he is required to pro- 
duce a sign ( aya ) like the former prophets, in 
xxxvin. 3 Muhammad is a “lying magician” ( sahtr 
hadhdhab ) and Musa is the same m xl. 25, in 
li. 39 Mus 5 is a sahtr and a ma&nun^ possessed 
of a djumi , sihr is called “plain” ( tnubln ) very 
often, muftara , „invented”, in xxviii. 36 and 
mustainirr , “enduring, firm” or “continuous, con- 
secutive” or “fleeting” in liv. 2; m lxxiv. 24 
(quite the oldest occurrence m the Kurban) the 
message of Muhammad is called sihr yiPthar^ “a 
magic derived or learned” from some one else, 
in xxvi 36 sahhar seerns to mean an “expert, 
professional magician” (story of MUsS). 
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The passages connecting magic with Muhammad 
will bear closer examination and throw much light 
upon the ideas of his time and upon his own 
situation m it. The traditional interpretation of 
lxxiv. 24 in the Sira (see Wustenfeld’s Ibn Hisham, 
p. 17 1 sq , BaidSwi, ed. Fleischer, 11. 368, 15 
sqq , ; Kashshaf , ed. Lees, ii. 1548 sq ) labouis to 
distinguish between the kahtn , the mad/nun , the 
ifedfir and the sahir , evidently using for the defi- 
nition of sthr , Kui. 11. 96, but it is plain fiom 
the actual Kur’anic usages that such distinctions 
are impossible and that these four classes were 
closely connected qua links between the spirit- 
world and our woild. Kahin occurs only twice 
in the Kur’an, m both places applied by the 
Meccans to Muhammad, once (I11 29) joined with 
ma&nun and once (lxix 42) joined with sjufir, 
Muhammad is called a sahir in x 2, xxi 3 sqq, 
and xxxvm. 3, he is u enchanted” ( mashui ) in 
xvn. 50 and xxv 9 and “deeply enchanted” 

( musahhar ) in xxvi. 1 53, 185. The two last ex- 
piessions as used of Muhammad were evidently 
disliked, for the commentators give alternate 
meanings, “one possessing lungs”, 1 e an ordinary 
human being. Several times the Kur’an, its message 
and pi oofs are called magic — xi. 10, xxxiv. 42, 
xlui. 29, xlvi 6 , liv 2 , lxi 6, lxxiv 4 And 
Muhammad did not show any othei signs of being 
a magician. He was not a wondei -worker like 
Musa, Sulaiman and c Isa In xxv. 9 he is only 
“a man enchanted” , no angel is sent to go with 
him, noi is a tieasuiy ( kanz ) thrown to him, nor 
has he a magic garden of which lie can eat, 1 e 
objectively existing In xxi. 3 sqq . he does not 
work an dya m this sense In vi 7 if an actual 
book on kirtds which could be handled had been 
sent to him they would have called even it sthr , 
1. e. theie was no such sign. In the case of two 
passages in this context of magic (x 2, xxxvn. 15) 
the commentatois, e g Zamakhshau and Baidawl, 
are quite sure that the reference is to miracles 
(< utnur khanka It 'l^ada)^ but the whole drift of 
the Kur 3 an and even the passages themselves 
show that the leference is to the levelations which 
the Meccans thought proceeded from magic The 
sthr in the cate, then, must have been connected 
with the way in which the revelations came In 
xxi 3 the Meccans asseit that they are confused 
and untrue dreams, and theie are passages in the 
Kur’an which show that they, at least sometimes, 
came in what we now call “automatic speech” 
In xx. 1 13 and lxxv. 16 the Prophet is warned 
that he must not tiy to hasten the utterance of 
the Kur’Sn when it is being revealed by con- 
sciously moving his tongue , 1. e he must com- 
pletely yield his speech-organ to it and let it 
come at its own speed (cf. Sahih of Bukhari, 
part ix, p 152 sq, of ed. Bulak 1315 — Kttdb 
al-tawhid). In v 101 the bystanders and listeners 
when revelation is coming through are warned 
not to throw in sudden questions to the Piophet, 
as though he were an oidmary soothsayer. Being 
in the state of automatic speech he will certainly 
answei them, and tiuly, and they may not like 
the answers. See a mass of tiaditions bearing on 
this in Tabari’s Tafsir , vu. 48 — 52 and a very 
clear statement in Baidawl, 1. 275 ult top. 276, n ; 
the more rationalistic commentators, such as Za- 
makh §haii and R&zf, evidently did not like the 
subject. For automatic speech in later Islam see 
article firXsa above and references there , Islam 
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has fully accepted and described the phenomenon. 

From all this it is plain that to understand 
these passages m the Kurban we must combine 
the evident meaning of the text with what we 
know now of abnormal psychology. The phenomena 
above can be abundantly verified by any one in 
contact with a case of the very common automa- 
tism, “automatic writing”, and they hold exactly 
of the much rarer automatic speech But it was 
necessary for the early Muslim interpreters to make 
as firm a distinction as possible between the phe- 
nomena of Muhammad and those of the other 
links with the spirit-world This they did by 
emphasizing revelation through Djibrll as opposed 
to automatic speech through a possessing spirit. 
Probably many other references exist in the Kur 5 an, 
as undoubtedly in the Old Testament, to such 
phenomena, which have been similarly obscured. 
Sthr , then, on one side, was glamour and unreal, 
but, on another, it was very real. For Muhammad 
it was heathen revelation , coming fiom the spirit- 
world and in so far leal, but perverted and am- 
plified by its intermediaries, spirit and human, and 
in so far false In the Sahih of Muslim, pait vm. 
pp 229 — 231 of ed of Constantinople 1333 ( Kiiab 
al-Zuhd. \ trad. 73), there is a long story of a 
heathen king, his magician ( sahir ), an ascetic 
( rdhib ) and a gh uldm The point is that heathenism 
is si hr and kufr , just as Baidawl on Kur 3 5n 11 96 
(1. 76, 7 ) equates sihr and kufr and lumps them 
in with kahdna 

In the traditions on the subject it is impossible 
to say what goes back to Muhammad and what 
arose in later conti oversy, much seems incompatible 
with his usual stiong common sense. Reference 
may be made to a most miscellaneous farrago in 
the Sahih of Muslim (. Kttdb al-saldm ), part vu., 
pp. 13 — 41, on medicine (tibb) and spells ( rukwa ) 
lawful and unlawful, magic, poison, shaitan’s, ghut s, 
kahdna , tatra , jfizY, all jumbled together In part 
1 1 P 59i if any one says, mutirnd bi-naw°i kadhd , 
“we receive ram by such a star”, he is an unbe- 
liever, and on pp. 136 — 138 the 70,000 Muslims 
who will enter Paradise without reckoning or pu- 
nishment aie those who have put then trust in 
Allah and have not used cautery or spells or ob- 
served the flight of birds Medicine, etc , is dealt 
with m Bukhari, chapter Ttbb^ part vu 122 — 140, 
and the interpretation of dreams, Ta c bir al-Ru’ydy 
etc , in part ix 29 sqq On seeing the Prophet m 
di earns and on dreaming geneially see Muslim, 
part vn 50 sqq All these subjects were, and are, 
in close association in the Muslim mind 

But though Muhammad was perfectly assured 
as to the reality of these phenomena, whether as 
glamoui or as perveited revelation from unbelieving 
spirits, the early rationalistic theologians ( al-Mifta - 
ztla , ahUkaldm , see article above, 11 670 sqq ) 

had many doubts. This comes out very clearly m 
the book of Ibn Kutaiba (d 276 = 8S9) Mukk * 
tali/ al-hadith (Caiio 1326, p 220 — 235), see 
on it Goldzihei, Moll . Stud , 11. 136 sqq . The 
Mu c ta7ihtes attacked, on grounds of reason and 
reflection Qakl, nazar\ the traditions which tell 
that Muhammad was bewitched ; that was im- 
possible in a prophet who was under the pro- 
tection of Allah (ma c sum). Also, the magic spoken 
of in the Kur ? Sn c g. in the story of Musa, was 
nothing but juggling ( takhyil ), the two angels 
in Kurban 11 96 were two men called Malik and 
the veise was to be understood differently. Against 


that, Ibn Kutaiba brings the universal testimony 
of all Scriptures and prophets and the unanimous 
belief in magic of the most diverse peoples, also 
the explicit testimony of Kur 5 an cxtu., cxiv. — 
the two Mti'awwidhat ; also certain further tra- 
ditions, especially a curious story about a woman 
who went to Babil to learn magic from Harut 
and M5rut, thereafter sought the Prophet at al- 
Madlna in repentance, found him dead and made 
confession to ^lsha, telling her the whole story. 
It is a very strange story with folk-lore elements 
about the preparation of magic sawik reminding 
of the Arabian Nights “Story of Badr Basim” 
and the khurafat of Muhammad b Salama (The 
Ear he? Htstory of the Arabtan Ntghts , in J. A\ 
A,S , July 1924, p. 374 — 379). A fuller form of 
the same tradition is in the Tafstr of Tabari (d 
310 = 923), 1. 347, 23 to 348, 10, also in the 
Kisas al-anbiya 3 of Xha c labl (d. 427 = 1036), 
p. 30, 1 6 sqq. of ed Cairo 1314, in the Mafatlh 
of RazI (d. 606 = 1209), vol. p. 434, 19—28 
there is a much sophisticated and philosophized 
form of the same story. And, otherwise, all the 
narratives vary greatly , the different forms were 
evidently adjusted to the magic known to each 
wnter and current m his time Sharishi [q. v ] 
tells it, too, in his commentary on the Makamat 
of Hariri, 1. 21 1 of ed. Cairo 1 3 14 Yet it does 
not seem to have been accepted in tiadition. Of 
the great, old, collections only the Musnad of 
Ahmad b. Hanbal (d 241), 11. 134, has anything 
on Harut and Marut and this story is not there 
(letter from A J. Wensinck). 

In the Fihnst (written between 377 and 400 = 
987—1010) we find the magical system fully de- 
veloped and with a rich literature behind it The 
principal passage is in the Second Pann of the 
Eighth Makala (ed. Flugel, p 308 sqq ) The po- 
sition of Muhammad b. IshSk, the author, who 
was apparently a ShiSte and, therefore, at least 
tinged with Mu c tazilism (cf. kalam, vol. 11., p. 
673a above), appears in his statement Magicians, 
he says, licit and illicit, all assert that magic is 
worked by the obedience of spirits to the magician 
Licit magicians, whom he calls mifazztmun (from 
'azima , “spell”; the word is not in the Kur 3 an, 
nor the root in this connection), asseit that they 
constrain the spirits by obeying and supplicating 
Allah, by abandoning fleshly lusts and practising 
devotion and by bringing adjurations by Allah to 
beai upon the spirits, the spirits then obey, either 
out of obedience to Allah, because of the ad- 
jurations, or out of fear, because in the peculiar 
property (khassiya) of the divine Names there is 
something which subdues them. Illicit magicians, 
whom he calls saha? a (pi of sahir ), assert that 
they enslave the spirits by offerings ( karabin ) 
and by evil deeds, displeasing to Allah, either 
omission of the ritual law or actual forbidden 
actions, such as shedding of blood, marriage with 
near kin, etc. This is openly practised ( zahtr ) in 
Egypt and the adjoining countries, and there are 
many books existing upon it. The Babil of the 
magicians is in Egypt, Ibn Ishak had been told 
of it by one who had been there and had seen 
actual survivors ( bakaya ), magicians male and 
female, there. It is to be remembered that he 
was probably writing m Baghdad; this is still the 
attitude of the rest of the Muslim East towards 
Egypt. All these, licit and illicit, assert that they 
use seals ( hhawatim ) , various kinds of spells 


Qaza'im , ruka, hizab), magic circles ( [manadil ), 
fumigation ( dabfaan ), etc. A party of the philo- 
sophers and star-worshippers assert, he goes on, 
that they make talismans for all mannei of pur- 
poses by watching the stars, these are engraved 
on stones, gems, stones m rings (JttfUf), This is 
a widely spread science among philosophers; In- 
dians believe m it and do wonderful things by it, 
the Chinese have artifices ( htyal ) and a magic of 
their own, the Indians have especially “hypnot- 
ism 11 ( c t/m al-tawahhum ; cf J P. A S , for Oct 
1922, Wahm tn Arabic atid its Cognates , p. 516), 
Indian books on which have been translated into 
Aiabic, the Tuiks have a science of magic and 
Ibn Ishak had been assured by a tiust worthy per- 
son that they did wonderful things of a physical 
kind, defeating armies, slaying enemies, passing 
over rivers, going great distances in a short time, 
etc The talismans in Egypt and Syua are nu- 
merous and plain for all to see, but the working 
has been annulled by the passage of time. 

Licit magic, which the Ft hr is t calls “the praise- 
woithy method” ( al-tarika al-mahmuda), is traced 
back to Sulaiman b. D5wud who was the first to 
enslave the spirits (a l- djinn wa ' l-shayatin) and 
make them serve him, the same is said for Pei- 
sian magic of Djamshld. On Djamshid as a foundei 
of knowledge and a controller of the djinn see 
Fihrist , p. 12, 21 sqq., p. 238, 20 and for a fuller ac- 
count of his place in Persian myth and of his con- 
fusion with Solomon see especially E. G. Browne's 
Literary History of Persia , 1. 112 — 1 4. There was 
evidently an extensive magical literatuie ascribed 
to Sulaiman in Hebrew and Persian and due to 
that confusion , the names of three of his secretaries 
who compiled the books are given and there are 
further details on the names of these books in 
the long quotation fiom Djawbail’s Kitab ft kadif 
al-asrar (first half of vidh cent A.H.), Z D.M.G., 
xx. 486 sqq , in de Goeje’s article on the same, 
daubarVs „ entdeckte Geheimnisse ” , cf also Fleisclier 
m Z D M G , xxi. 274. A small part of this 
text was printed at Cairo (32 pp., no year, Mat - 
ba c at al-na^jali), omitting the introduction and ex- 
tending only to Bab iv. m Fa$l iv., evidently 
with other omissions [There is also a complete 
edition, no printer or place but dated DjumSdS II, 
1302 Cf, further, the technical, non-philological 
study of the book, based on a printed text and 
several MSS by E Wiedemann in Beitr zur 
Gesch der Naturwtsscnschaften , xxv , p 206 — 
232] The Fihnst then gives a list of 70 names 
of spirits (“ afarlt ) who entered the presence of 
Sulaiman and upon whom he imposed covenants 
( c uhud , tnlthak ) using the Names of Allah These 
t 'uhud continue to play a great part. A tiny, un- 
dated, Cairene lithograph of 16 pp. has them as 
an amulet , Htdjab al-sab c c ukiid al-sulatmaniya li- 
satyidna Sulaiman b. Daivud Another list of seven 
is also given, especially connected with the days 
of the week. This can be expanded from the ac- 
count given tn Kazwlnl’s '"Adjtitb al-makhlukat, 
ed Wustenfeld, pp. 37 1 sqq , which also puts the 
djinn under Sulaiman’s control. Further lists and 
dcscuptions are in Damlri’s Hay at al-hayawan , 
ed. Cairo 1313, i. 177 — *87, Jayakar’s translation, 
1. 448 — 480. The Fthnst then gives the names 
of some individual magicians and titles of their 
works, from the Greeks down to his own time. 
This can be controlled and expanded in some 
points from Ejawbari’s list. All of these, even the 
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Greek Arios son of Stephanos, assertedly connected 
themselves with the Sulaim2nic system and con- 
trolled spirits by means of his treaties with these. 
The last is an Abu c Amr c Uthman b. Abl Rasasa, 
a man of high reputation among his fellows, the 
author of many books and the doer of wonderful 
works, whom Ibn Ishak had personally known and 
to whom he said once* a I wish you were clear 
of having anything to do with this affair” ( ana 
unazzthuka c an al-tcfari ud h-hadha 'l-shdti ) , to 
which the magician * “For 80 odd years if I had 
not known that this was real 1 would have 
abandoned it, but I have no doubts”, and Ibn 
Ishak could only reply “By Allah, mayesl thou 
not prosper’” — apparently in his magic 

Illicit magic, “the blameworthy method” ( a l- 
tarlka al-madhmumd ), or the method of the Sahara , 
is traced similarly to lblls thiougli his daughter 
or his son’s daughtei, Baidhakh [see budUh, above] 
She has a throne (^arth) upon the water ( c ala 
'lin'd ?) , cf the c arsA of lblls upon al-bahr in the 
Sahlh of Muslim, ed. Constantinople, part vm , 
p 190, and the c ardi of Allah, c ala 'l-mc? in 
Kur 3 an xi 9, with the tradition in the Sahlh of 
Bukhari, ed Biilak 1315, part ix , p 124 When 
the postulant in magic ( murid , as though he weie 
a Sufi neophyte) has done for her whatevei she 
wills, he reaches her and she makes to serve him 
whomsoever he wills and accomplishes his needs, 
and he is not sepaiated from her by any bainer 
(htd/ab), whoever makes sacrifices to her, animal 
and human, although he abandons the absolute 
requirements of the canon law and practises what 
is rationally abominable [The disjointed character 
of this statement is probably due to Ibn Ishak’s 
having thrown togethei several statements made 
to him]. Others say that Baidhakh is lblls himself 
Others that she sits upon her throne and that the 
murid is brought to her to obey her and that he 
woi ships her. One of these Sahara had said to 
Ibn Ishak that he, when asleep had seen her 
sitting as he had seen her when awake and that 
he saw round her people like the Nabateans of 
the Sawad, bare-footed and with cloven heels 
( ’musjiakkakl U-a^kab), he even recognized a cer- 
tain individual among them. He (Ibn Ishaq’s in- 
formant apparently) was one of the gieatest of 
the Sahara , of lecent date, and used to speak 
from underneath a basin ( kana yundtiku min tahti 
’ l-tast , cf. kUna munatikan , p. 310, 18). Names 
of individuals follow and of some books by them, 
one is a Yamanite who professed to derive from a 
certain witch al-ZarkS 3 (the Yamanite pnncess 
Turaifa? cf. above, 11 625b, foot), anothei is Ibn 
Wahshlya (see article above, 11. 427) who pro- 
fessed to connect with ancient Chaldean magic 
and certainly did so with Nabatean. The Fihrist 
calls him a Soft and says he claimed to be a 
sahir , working with (tlasmat. A section follows 
(p 312, 11 — 16) on simple jugglery ( ’ al-shdbadha ) 
Then there is a return to magic, taking m Calli- 
sthenes, Apollonius of Tyana, Horus, Hermes, and 
representatives of the magic of India. For the 
meaning of “artifices” (« htyal ) above, the section 
on mathematicians and engineers may be consulted 
(p. 265, X 6; p. 271, 8). Further books on magic, 
mostly anonymous, are given in the Fann of 
miscellanies; p. 314, 7 _ X 8; p. 317, 18, p. 318, 4. 
As Islam has always ascribed a great part of 
illicit magic and astrology to Chaldean tradition 
the first Fann of the ninth Mafflla (p. 318 j qq.) 


on the HarrSman Chaldeans who called themselves 
al-S5bi 3 un is of importance m the history of magic, 
and especially the story of the head which an- 
swered questions as to the future (p. 321, 12 sqq). 
The same holds of the tenth Makala on alchemy 
where we again find a long notice of Ibn Wah- 
shlya (p. 358) and his fellows As Ibn Khaldun 
pointed out long after, Shihsm, Suflism, philosophy, 
astrology, alchemy, magic, all touch one another; 
cf. in the Fihrist (p. 354 sq.) the different as- 
sertions as to Djabir b. Haiyan, the names given 
to him and the affiliations ascribed to him (article 
upon him above, 1 987) 

If the author of the Fihrist was in evident 
doubt as to there being any real magic and 
simply recorded biographical and bibliographical 
facts as he found them, al-Ghazali (d. 505/1 ill) 
had no such doubts The spirit-world was very 
real to him, throughout the Ihya * he enters on 
full details as to the djtnn and the shaitan's and 
their activities (Macdonald, Religious Attitude . . . 
in Islam , p 274 sqq) y in his Munktdh (ed Cairo 
1 303, P* 46 ) gives the magic squaie Buduh 
as of tested efficacy and it has since been called 
by his name, he wrote on the interpretation of 
dreams (al-lahbir fi Him al-tclbir , Aleppo, Mat- 
ba c at alBaluI , 1328, 3p pages). KazwinI in his 
A(hdr al-bilad (ed Wustenfeld, p. 272) records 
that he prevailed on a celebrated occultist, al- 
Tabasi (d. 482= 1089, G. A Z., 1. 496), to raise 
the djmn for him. He saw them like bhadows on 
a wall and when he desired to speak with them 
al-Tabas! replied that that was the limit of pos- 
sibility for him — al-Ghazali. See, further, for this 
side of al-Ghazali and for its development in 
legend Goldziher’s introduction to his Livre d' Ibn 
Toumert , Algei 1903, p 15 sqq This means that 
his philosophical pragmatism led him to accept 
all those workings in nature and in man for which 
he found good evidence. The Buduh square had 
“worked”, therefore he accepted it and all that 
it implied. The world was full of mystery and 
this was only a bit of it. But as a moral philo- 
sopher he had to consider and classify the prac- 
tiser of magic. This he does early in the Ihya* 
(ed Cairo 1334, 1 15, 26, ed with commentary 
of Murtada al-Zabidi, who d. 1205 = 1791, 1. 146, 
216 sqq,). On p. 15 he is considering the moial 
classification of the sciences ( al- c ulum ), they either 
go back to the prophets or they do not. Those 
that do not (derived from reason, experiment, or 
picked up from hearing, as language) are either 
praiseworthy ( mahmud ) or blameworthy ( madhmum ) 
or allowable ( mubaK)\ and the example of the 
blameworthy is the twin sciences of magic, including 
talismans, and juggling. On p 26 he enters upon 
further details to explain how a “science” can be 
blameworthy, seeing that it (Him) is knowledge of 
a thing as it is and is one of the qualities (jtfat) 
of Allah. It is blameworthy, he explains, not for 
itself ( li c ainihf) but with respect to men for one 
or other of three causes • (1) it leads to hurt either 
in the practiser of it or in some one else — example, 
magic, (11.) it is mostly (ft g&ahb al-amr) hurtful 
for the practiser of it — example, astronomy; (iii.) 
if he who busies himself with it can not draw 
any real scientific advantage from it — example, 
scholastic theology or medicine to one who is a 
layman in these sciences. This is evidently the 
basis of that Muslim utilitarianism to which even 
so widely interested an investigator as Ibn Khaldfin 
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fell a victim ( Religious Attitude , p. 119^). It 
is based on the tradition. “It is part of the beauty 
of a man's Islam to let alone what does not con- 
cern him” {Min husn is lam al-mari tarkuhu nia 
la ya c nilu ; Goldziher, Muh . Stud., 11. 157). Magic, 
then, though it is real {hakk), as both Kur 5 an and 
traditions show, should be let alone. Furthei, al- 
GhazSll describes magic as a science which makes 
use of the properties of substances {djawahir) and 
numbers under certain astrological conditions, it 
makes of the substances a magical figure {haikal, 
cf. Dozy, Suppl , 11. 775 b , the word seems to 
indicate Jewish origin for this form of magic) in 
the form of the person to be enchanted, an astio- 
logical situation is awaited and words, evil and 
involving unbelief (, kufi ), are pionounced ovei it, 
by which the assistance of fhaitan' s is secured, 
from all this theie result strange effects {ahwal 
ghaiiba) on the person to be enchanted “by Allah’s 
influencing the custom of things” {bi-hukm idjrTdi- 
llahi 'l- z ada) The commentary of Murtada al-Zabldi 
on this is worth consulting His great authority is 
evidently Fakhr al-Din al-RazI whom he scholasti- 
cizes still further. He quotes from his Mulakhkhas 
and his Stir al-maktum which are still in MS 
{G. A. L ., 1. 507), also from Maslama al-Madjriti 
(d 398 = 1007 , GAL , 1 243), Ghayat (or 

Nth ay at) al-hakim which also is still in MS. But 
however even al-Ghazall, with all the weight of 
his influence, might draw up a strict scheme of 
life to purify and safeguard the soul — his Ihycd 
is constructed entirely from that point of view, 
the masses of Islam would have none of it The 
position, which is quite clear in the Fihnst , of 
licit and illicit magic, was left unchanged and 
licit magicians could protest that their art, derived 
from Sulaim 5 n, the Prophet of Allah, was orthodox 
and even pious The boundary lines, too, between 
the licit and the illicit were, and are, veiy vague; 
as vague as the status of spirits in Islam (article 
EjiNN above, 1 1045), in which a mass of the 

faiun arc “believers”, the relation of the shaitan' s 
to the djinn is uncertain, and there is even lecord 
of a believing descendent of Iblis. Furthei, even 
the scholastics found difficulty in the Ghazalian 
position. It was pointed out that, on the one hand, 
it was only the practice of magic for evil purposes 
which could be called blameworthy, and, on another, 
that a knowledge of magic was essential to any 
one who had to distinguish between the results ol 
magic and the evidentiary miracles {mu'djizat) of 
prophets and, still more, the %oi}l<TiiotTct, karamat 
[see article above] of the saints (BaidSwI, ed 
Fleischer, i. 76 ; Razi, Mafatih , Cairo 1307, 1. 434,7 
from below, sqq ) 

The only printed materials we have for the 
position of Fakhr al-Din al-RazI (d 606= 1209), 
apart from such stray references as by Murtada 
al-Zabldi above, are in his Kurban commentary, 
Mafatih a l- ghat b , where he treats the subject at 
length in dealing with the Kur’anic locus classtcus, 
ii. 96. He had been strongly affected by Mu'tazilite 
positions and had come to accept some of them, 
retaining m the eDd Sunnite orthodoxy, coloured 
with scholastic mtellectualism and a fondness for 
analyzed, systematic statements (Goldziher in Der 
Islam , in , pp. 238 sqq.\Koranauslegung, pp. 123,203 
and by index under Mafatih ) His essential position 
upon magic is shown by his treatment of the story 
of the woman who went to Hartlt and Marfit in 
Babil to learn magic from them. After her “faith” 


( imati ) has gone visibly forth from her and ascended 
to the heavens, they say to her: “You will never 
will a thing so as to picture it m your imagination 
but it will happen” {Ma tui idina skadan fa-tusaw- 
wiriht fi wahtnikt ilia kan, Mafatih, 1. 434, 26). 
Magic, therefore, is essentially a psychical working 
with physical effects , whatever tike magician images 
to himself in his wahm comes about On pp. 
429 — 434 Razi enumerates eight categories {naw z ) 
to which the term sihr has been applied. (1.) An- 
cient Chaldean magic, based on the worship and 
influence of the stars. To this is added a statement 
and a refutation of the Mu c tazilite position on 
magic (11 ) Psychical magic {siJu ashah al-awham 
wa ’ l-nufus al-kawiya or afuib al-rtika) This is 
defended by the influence of the human nafs on 
its own body and on other bodies, seven lllustiations 
of this are given and the possibility of contact 
with the celestial spirits {al-arzvah al-samawiya 
wa 'l-nufus alfalakiya) and the magical use of 
these are discussed. (111 ) The same by means of 
the earth-spmts (< al-arwah al-ardiya), ie the djinn. 
This kind, see the licit magic of the Fihnst above, 
is called al^azaUm wa- c amal taskhir al-djinn (iv.) 
Juggling by holding and dnecting the eyes of the 
onlookers ( al-takhaiyulat wa ' l-akhdh In 'l- c uyun) 
(v ) Wondciful operations by means of machines, 
automata and various scientific devices, (vi ) Using 
propei ties of drugs and perfumes to stupify. (vn.) 
Gaining the foolish by large claims of possessing 
the Most Great Name and commanding the djinn. 
(viu) By slander {namima) and secret exciting of 
discord In the statement in the Dictionary of 
technical teims — a modem compilation — pp 
648 — 653, which is based almost entnely on Razi, 
only the first four of these are given, and it is 
said that the Mu c tazilites rejected all but the fourth. 
In the Cairo text of Razi (p 434, 4 sqq ) the 
Mu c tazilites are said to have rejected all but iv., 
vi , vm Did they deny v and vn ? 

In Ibn Khaldun (d 808= 1406) the psychical 
position of Razi is still furthei developed and 
clarified until it practically coincides with the 
modern psychological doctrine of automatisms ; 
thus he is the fiist to give a full description of 
the rationale of crystal-gazing, or “scrying”, es- 
sentially in modem terms {Mukaddima, ed. Quatre- 
mere, 1 191 — 195) With Ibn Khaldun's descrip- 
tions and explanations should be taken Theodore 
Besterman’s Crystal-Gazing a study m the history, 
distribution, theory and practice of scrying , Lon- 
don 1924, also W. II. Worrel, Ink, oil and mirror 
gazing ceremonies in modem Egypt, m J A OS., 
xxxvi 37 — 53 So Ibn Khaldun had moved fai 
beyond Razi as to Razl’s second and third classes 
of magic. But although a devout Muslim, holding 
by Kurban and Sunna, he went strictly by what 
he had himself experienced and tested. Soothsayers 
and magicians of various kinds he had known, 
tried and accepted, he had dreams and found 
them valid; of the miracles of the saints he was 
firmly convinced. But he had never known either 
djinn or individual angels, although he felt com- 
pelled to admit the existence of a vague Heavenly 
Host (< al-mala al-a c ld) with celestial — and Sa- 
tanic — influences upon the souls of men. So he 
entered all the Kur'Snic references which gave 
him trouble, either intellectually or because he 
had no experience of the facts to which they re- 
ferred, among the mutad&bihat verses, those of 
obscure interpretation, opposed to the muhkamUt 
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verses, those’ of firmly fixed meaning, following 
one interpretation of Kur’an m. 5 which asserts 
that no one but Allah knows the meaning of 
these (ed. Quatrem&re, 111. 47 ; article kalam above, 

II. 673 b ). Thus the essential force of magic lay 

in the tiafs of the magician, a magician was born 
not made. He might aid his own pow r er by 
drawing on mysterious powers outside, whether 
powers m the properties of things or of numbers or 
m other spiritual, non-matenal existences. For 
philosophers, says Ibn Khaldun, the difference 
between puie magic and the art of talismans is 
that pure magic is worked by the soul of the 
magician without any helper ( imfin ) but in talis- 
mans he draws upon the help of the spiritualities 
of the stars and the secrets of numbeis and the 
properties of substances and the situations of the 
celestial sphere which affect the world of the ele- 
ments — our world (ed. Quatiemfoe, 111. 133). 
Apparently lbn Khaldun himself was in broad 
accoid with this distinction, so far as he could 
control it by the facts he had himself known 
(Quatremkie, 111. 129 sqq.). But he also considered 
that the apparatus of magic, as in geomancy m 
which the operator makes dots and lines in sand 
and constiucts figuies out of these, to divine the 
future, are simply a means of producing an hyp- 
notdal state in the magician in which the physical 
senses are bluired and the spiritual world is 
dnectly reached If the magician does not show 
signs of such an hypnoidal state he is an im- 
postor (Quatiemcie, 1 209) Further an attempt 
had been made by al-Buni (d 622=1225, see 
article above), following the methods of some 
extreme Sufi’s (a l- ghu l at , ah l al-tasan «/), to draw 
up a system of licit magic, based on the powders 
of the letters in divine names and constiucting 
from these magic squares and talismans. This was 
called Slmtytf, a-y^eix (Dozy, Supply 1 7o8 b ), 

like the Jewish Kabbala of the alphabetic and 
thaumatuigic type connected with the Divine Names 
(cf C. D. Ginsburg, The Kabbalah , 11. ed , Lon- 
don 1920, p. 127 sqq .) but in lbn Khaldun’s 
opinion it was simply magic, because it piofessed 
to derive its fprees from natuial powers and not 
from Allah, although using his names, and so 
came under the condemnation of magic (ed 
Quatremfcie, in 137 sqq ., especially p. 143 sqq ). 
The gieat book of this al-Buni, Shams al-ma'art f 
( G.A.L , 1. 497), is the gn moire of all the number- 
less Muslims at the present day who study magic 
The two other authorities on magic to whom lbn 
Khaldun refers are JDjabn b HaiySn and Maslama 
al-Madjilti; on both see above. 

It is plain from lbn Khaldun’s theory that he 
was faced by the necessity of distinguishing, not 
only legally but also psychologically, between the 
working of magic and that of the poweis inhering 
in saints and piophets What was the diffeience 
between the prophetic, the saintly and the magical 
nafs* It was easy to rule, as he did (ed. Quatrem&re, 

III. 134, 140), that the one is worked by a good 
man for good purposes and the other by an evil 
man for evil purposes, with an essential kinship 
between the nafs and this external power which 
aided it — that was the old legal distinction, 
see BaidSwI on Kur^Sn ii. 96, vol. 1., p. 76, 9. 
Also that the saint in his wonders and the prophet 
in his evidentiary miracles did everything in and 
by the assistance of AllSh alone, without recourse 
to any other helper — whether spirit or natural 


force. But there were the extreme Sufis who 
claimed control of the natural world, descendants, 
apparently, of the thaumaturgic wing of the neo- 
Platonists. And there was the great multitude of 
folk-lore saints, really animists, who, under a Mus- 
lim disguise, continued the divining and miracle- 
woiking of the old faiths and usages. This held, 
and holds, especially of Morocco with its hereditary 
sainthood. His own theory, too, of the magical 
nafs brought back the confusion of old Arabia 
between the kahtn and the nabl Thus the way 
was open lor the continuance among orthodox 
Muslims of the study and even the practice of 
magic and for the very complete confusion which 
exists at the present day between licit and il- 
licit magic. 

Por fuither details on Ibn Khaldun’s attitude 
to religion and magic, reference may be made to 
the present writer’s kehgtous Attitude and Life 
in Islam , lectures 11. — vi For saints and magic m 
Islam see E. Doutte, les Marabouts , Paris 1900, 
Les Aissaoua , Chalons 1900, Magie et Religion 
dans TAfnque du Nord , Alger 1909 (the basal 
treatise on magic m modern Islam), E Wester- 
marck, The Moorish conception of holiness^ Helsing- 
fors 1916, T H Weir, The Shaikhs of Morocco^ 
Edinbuigh 1904, Emily, Shareefa 0 f Wazan, My 
Life Story , London 1911 Anothei of the means 
by which magic has survived among the Muslim 
masses has lain in the numerous popular stories 
in which unbelieving djmn and the magic and 
talismans of unbelieving magicians are overcome 
by the stronger talismans handed down from the 
early prophets Two good examples of this type 
of story have been translated by Weil, fiom a 
Gotha Mb , in his later recasting of his Tausend 
und Line Nacht — Adventui es of Alt and Zaher 
of Damascus and Adventures of the Fisherman 
Djauder , vol. iv of ed. Bonn 1897, p 194 — 312. 
The Shat Saif b. Ph i Yazari is also of this type. 
By these stories, peihaps above all else, the 
equation, sihr = kuft , has been stamped on the 
Muslim mind, with a loop-hole left by the fact 
that the orthodox talismans are, in essence, as 
much sihr as those of the unbelievers. Again, 
another of these means lies m the popular clas- 
sification of philosophers as magicians. This universal 
tendency has been very strong in Islam and es- 
pecially so in the case of Ibn Slna [q. v ]. Theie 
is in wide circulation an apocryphal Life of him 
as a magician ( Hikayat Abu c Ali ibn Sina , Otto- 
man Turkish litograph, A.H. 1215 [?], Azarbaidjani, 
Kazan 1881; Arabic from the Turkish by Murad 
Efendi Mukhtar, Cano 1305 and other dates; 
cf. Pertsch m Katalog der turk . Hss. in Berlin , 
p. 466 , Chauvin, Btbl ar , v. 143). In con- 
sequence there exists under his name (Cairo 
Matba c at al-nadjah , no date, p. 32) a little magical 
treatise on the simtya? side, Ai-kanz al-tnadfun 
wa ’ I-strr al-tna$un^ professing to be the result 
of his studies m the enchanted cave in the Ma- 
ghrib which the apocryphal Life describes. 

Thus in Kurban and Sunna , m orthodox theology, 
m mystical theology of all phases stretching to 
pantheistic theosophy, m philosophy and natural 
science of all kinds from almost experimental psy- 
chology to the speculations of the pseudo-Ibn 
Slna, m primitive animistic devotion, the existence 
of magic as a leality, though it may be a dangerous 
one, has been perpetuated. 

The present status of magic in the Muslim world 
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can be illustrated by a little magical library formed 
by the present writer m Egypt in 1908 and supple- 
mented since. — (1) The foundation is still the 
Shams al-Ma'drif of al-Buni (large lithograph m 
4 parts and 442 pp., written by Mirza Husain al- 
ShlrSzI, various dates from 1322 to 1324), recom- 
mended to me as such a foundation by a native 
scholar, professor m a government training college 
for teachers, who had been a pupil of DjamSl al- 
Din al- Afghani [q. v.] (2) Another universal treatise 
is the Mafatih al-ghaib , m 7 Ras'Ktl (Cano 1327 
= 1909, pp. 232), by Ahmad Musa al-Zarkawl 
This book by a contemporary magician was pu- 
blished by subscription with an imposing list of 
subscribers; it covers the whole field from astronomy 
and astrology to geomancy, magic squares and 
scrymg The author has embraced the position 
that the earth moves, which he knows as the 
Pythagorean, and has proved it from the Kur’an. 
In this and in other ways he is far beyond the 
childish sinttya? of al-Bunl I have also a small 
calendar ( nattfja ) by him in its tenth year, for 
1326 = 1908, with astrological and magical supple- 
ments. (3) Two treatises on simtyl f of the mujyar - 
rabat , “tested”, type were published together, Cairo 
1324=1906, Path al-malik at-rna&iii by Ahmad 
al-Dairabi (d 1151 = 1738; G.A.L , 11. 323) and 
Al-mttdjar rabat by Muhammad b Yusuf al-Saniisi 
(d. 892=1486, G A. L., 11 252). The first of 
these must be very popular for I have also two 
editions of it separately, Cairo 1323, 1325. (4) 
Also of the simiyl t type is Kitab al-faw'ciid^ Cairo 
1321, by Ahmad b. c Abd al-Latif al-bhardjl al- 
Yamanl (d. 812=1410, G.A £., 11. 190) — a 
very popular book in a third edition (5) A more 
practical and picturesque and less verbosely pious 
book is S humus al-anwar wa ’ l-kunuz al-asrar (at 
least two editions, Cairo 1322, 1325) by Ibn al- 
Hadjcjj al-Tilimsani (d. 737 = 1336; G. A. L., 11. 
83; cf. Goldziher in Z. D P. V , xvn 115 — 122) 

(6) Two books by a certain Muhammad al-Rahawi( J ), 
Al-ltdliP al-manzum ft ^ul urn al-talasim wa * l-nu - 
djum and Ghayat a l- am am fl c ulutn al-ruham , 
Cairo, no date, are of the same cabalistic type 
and the author names as his predecessors al-Ghazali, 
al-BSni, Muhyi al-Din Ibn al- c Arabi (d. 638 = 1240, 

G. A.L. , 1. 441 sqq. , cf. for this side of Ibn al- 
c ArabI the study of his Klemere Schnften by 

H. S. Nyberg, Leiden 1919). Shihab al-Din al- 
Kalyubl ( ? G.A.L , i. 103 and al-SljaVani [q v ]. 

(7) Another contemporary Egyptian magician has 
three little treatises. He is Yusuf Muhammad al- 
AwghSnistfini al- Afghani ?), known as al-Hindi, 
of the island of Sbandawil in the Sa c id, but giving 
as a Cairo address the abode ( manzil ) of c AIi Ef- 
fendi al-Nafcli, N°. 8 Darb al-Duhdera, in the Atfat 
al-Shaik^ Murshid, over against the Mosque of al- 
Sha c ranl. There he is, or was, prepared to instruct 
m his art and to give permission to exercise it 
to those who, after being tested, prove worthy. 
His books are: Al-^awhar al~ghd.ll fi thaw ass 
al-muthallatft Wl-Ghazali (see above on the GhazS- 
lian magic square); Al-asrSr al-rabbaniya fl t as - 
khlr al-arwah al-rUhanlya (on the subjugating of 
the djinn); AHmayat al-rabbanlya fl mushahadat 
al-arwah al-ruhanlya (on the same subject). Only 
the last book has a date, 1325 = 1907. (8) Kitab 
al-faif al-mutawali , Cairo, no date, is another 
treatise on the Ghazalian square by Ahmad al- 
DamanhUrl (d. 1192=1778; G.A.L. , 11. 371, 
under the title z Ikd al-farlfid ). (9) Muhammad 


Ibrahim al-Bannani al-ZakSzIfci, A l-asrar al-ilUhtya 
fi ' 1 -farlPtd wa 'l-abwab al-rUhantya , Menuf 1 323. 
(10) Al-HSdjdj Sa c d2n al-Zandji, Al-strr al-rabbanl 
ft c ulum ai-ruhani , Menllf, no date. (11) Al-HfidjjJj 
Sa'dun b. al-Hadjdj c Abd al-Kadir al-Han&wi, Al - 
fath al-rahmant fl c ulUm al-ruham , Cairo, no date. 
(12) Al-sahir al-shahir bi ’ 1 -Hadhad, Bah$at al- 
samfin fl tasthir muliik al-djtnn ac&ma Q in^ Cairo, 
no date, professes to be a very ancient book by 
a veiy famous magician about whom I know 
nothing. (13) Al-failusilf al-Yun 5 m al-hakim Her- 
mes, Kttab al-saR kawakib al-satyara , Cano, no 
date, astrology , cf. Fihrtst , p 239, 3 sqq ; 267, 
12 sqq.) 353, 9 sqq. and notes (14) Abu Ma c §har 
[Dja c far b. Muhammad] al-Balkhi, Kitab (ah'- al - 
tnawlud It 'l-rtfjal wa ’ l-ms\ l 3 c ala 'l-burufq wa- 
tawalftha c aln thalathat wu&uh^ Cairo, no date, 
d. 272 = 885, G A. A., 1 221 , article above, vol. 

1., p. 99, on Albumaser cf Fihrtst \ p. 277 and by 
index and notes , this title is not there , has curious 
conventionalized pictures of the Signs of the Zodiac. 
Another book of similar subject — the influence 
on the natuie, dispositions and fortunes of men 
and women exerted by then birth-Signs of the 
Zodiac, combined with arithmetical calculations 
and suitable amulets — assertedly by the same 
author, Had ha kitab. ... al-Yunant al-fatlusuj 
at-shahJr bt-Abl Marshal al-falaki al-kabir (Cairo, 
Matba'a al-husamlya , no date, in Brill’s Cat., N°. 
80 there is a copy of this work [N° 33], dated 
Cairo 1288), another printer and pubhshei but 
has the same pictures of the Signs of the Zodiac; 
on p. 2 professes to give a Mai lamliya but, if 
so, they are quite different from the usual geo- 
mantic figures as in the next book (15) Mu- 
hammad al-Zan 5 tI, Kitab alfasl ft usul c *//;* 
al-) ami , Cairo, no date, on this author and on 
his art see Ibn Khaldun, ed Quatremkre, 1 , p. 
204 — 209, transl. de Slane, 1 233 — 241 and note; 
also J. Payne, Alacddtn and the enchanted lamp , 
p. 199 — 201, cf. also J.R A 5 , for Jan. 1906, 
p. 1 21 sqq , Z D M G , xvm 177, xxv. 410; 
xxxi. 762 , the geomancy of this book is essentially 
the same as that of modern western occultists, 
e g Franz Hartmann, Ptinciples of astt ologtcal 
geomancy , London 1889 (16) An undated and 

anonymous /« 7 -book described under FA 5 L [q.v.]. 
Another very simple little luck-book is BatJitak 
ya-bu bakhit by Marcus Djirdjib. A calendar, Tak - 
wim al-asrar al-khafiya , for 1326, has more 
elaborate fortune-telling additions with political 
outlook. (17) Djalal al-Din al-Suyutl (d. 91 1 = 1505), 
Kttab al-rahma ft ’ l-ttbb wa * l-hikma , Cairo 1324, 
G.A.L . , 11. 155, N°. 238; a compound of stmiyir 
and folk-medicine in 195 sections. (18) c Abd al- 
RahmSn Isma c il, Tibb al-nkka (2 parts ; Cairo 
1310, 1312); a counter-blast to all the above with 
much curious information on popular superstitions, 
especially medical, the author is a graduate of 
the Kasr al- c AmI medical school and writes with 
the indignation of the qualified medical practitioner. 

Bibliogr ahy\ In the nature of the case it 
must be enormous; the following is a mere 
suggestive selection. In Hastings, Dictionary oj 
Religion and Ethics there are six cognate articles: 
Carra de Vaux, Alchemy Muhammadan ) in vol. 
i., p. 289 — 292, Theodor Ndldeke, Arabs ( an- 
cient ), vol. i, p. 659 — 673; Carra de Vaux, 
Charms and Amulets ( Muhammadan ), vol. iii., 
p. 457 — 461; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Demons 
and Spirits ( Musltni ), vol. iv., pp. 615 — 619 
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D. S. Margoliouth, Divination ( Muslim ), vol. iv , 
p. 816 — 818; D S. Maigoliouth, Magtc ( Ara- 
bian and Muslim ), vol. vm., p. 252 — 253; 
Brockelmann, G.A.L . , the sections on Natur- 
und Geheimwtssenschaften\ A. H Frost, Magic 
Squares , in Encyclopedia Bntanmca , ed xi , xvn. 
310 — 313; Lynn Thorndike, History of Magtc 
and Experimental Science during the first thirteen 
centuries of our Era , 2 vols., New York 1923 , J. 
R\xska.,Arabische Alchemtsten; G. v. Vloten, Ober 
Gets ter und Ddmonen in W.Z.K.M.^ vu. 169 sqq ; 
Reinaud, Description des monuments musulmans 
du cabinet de M . le due de Blacas , 2 vols. and 
many plates of amulets, etc., Paris 1828 Also 
on amulets are the following. C. G. von Murr, 
Beytrage zur arabtschen Literatur , Erlangen 1803, 
p. 32 — 37 , von Haminer-Purgstall, Dte Geister - 
lehre der Moslimen , Vienna 1852 , Rudolf Krehl, 
Der Talisman fames Richardson' s erklart , Leip- 
zig 1865; D. B. Macdonald, Description of a 
stiver amulet , Z A ., xxvi. 267 — 269 ; W. B 
Stevenson, Some specimens of Moslem charms , 
Glasgow University Oriental Society Studia Se- 
nntica et Onentalia , Glasgow 1920, p. 84 — 

1 14; cf further bibliography in Zr/., xm 360^. 
and article by BergstrSsser, p. 227 sqq , Emile 
Mauchamp, La Sorcellerte au Maroc , Pans, Dor- 
ban-Aine, no date. On haunting spirits in mo- 
dern Islam and how to exorcise them Sophia 
Poole, Englishwoman in Egypt ', London 1844, 
Letters iv., xiv., xvn., Bayle St. John, Two 
Yeai s Residence in a Levantine Family , London 
1856, chap, xx ; J. S. Willmore, Spoken Arabic 
of EgyP^ 11 ed., London 1905, P- 3 6 9~ 374 
(with use of khabat here in connection with the 
djmn , cf. Kur’an 11. 276 and the commentators 
thereon, also Ibn KhaldUn, ed Quatrem&re, 1 
195; khaba{ is thus the Arabic equivalent for 
“raps” in western spiritism) The only occur- 
rence of the spiritist “cabinet” for materialisa- 
tions which I have so far found is in Doutt6’s 
Magic et Religion , p. 384 sqq. In Cairo 1908, 
a case of automatic writing was reported to 
me from Upper Egypt; otherwise it does not 
seem to occvn Reschei, Studien uber den In- 
halt von jooj Nacht , m Islam , ix 1 — 24 
Richard Hartmann, Etne islamische Apokalypse , 
in Schnften der Konigsberger ge lehr ten Gesell - 
schaft^i 3 A. Goodrtch-Freer (Mrs Hans Spoer), 
The Occult in the Nearer East , a series of 
articles by a practised folk-lorist in Occult Re- 
view , 1905 — 1906; also m Folk Lore , vols. xv., 
xvm , xxii. The classical authority in Arabic 
on the Qitnn is: Muhammad b. c Abd Allah al- 
Shiblf (d. 769 = 1367, G. A. L ., 11. 75), Akdm 
al-marfyan fi ahkam al-d/dnn, Cairo 1326, 
reviews by Noldeke, Z. D. M. <7., lxiv. 439 sqq 
and O. Rescher in W. Z. K. M , xxviii 241 — 
252. On the interpretation of dreams Muham- 
mad b. Sirin (d. no = 728; G. A Z., i. 66; 
Ibn JChallikSn, de Siane’s transl. ii. 586; ed. 
Cairo 1310, 1. 453) is the oldest stated authority. 
Assertedly by him, Ttfbir al-ru'yd, Cano 1 320, 
56 pages, and MuntaM&b al-kaldm fl tafsir 
al-ahlam , a much more extensive treatise — 
neither of these m Brockelmann — on the margin 
of the first vol. of the following; c Abd al-Qhanl 
al-NSbulusI (d. 1143=1731, G.A.L , ii 345, 
n°. 28), Ttfflr al-andm fi ta c bir al-mandm , 
Cairo 1320, 2 vols., but another publisher. On 
the margin of the second vol. is Al-istfirdt fi 

Tks Encyclopaedia of IslXm, IV. 


Him al-Hbdrdt by Khalil b Shahln al-Z3hiri (d. 
872 = 1468; G.A.L , 11 135) On the whole 
subject cf. N. Bland, On the Moslem Interpre- 
tation of Dreams in J. R. A. 5., xvi. 153 sqq. 

(D. B. Macdonald) 

§IHYAWN. 1. The Arabic name for 
Zion, Hebrew SlySn, the Arabic form coming 
from the Aramaic SehySn. Yakut tells us that it 
is a famous place in Jerusalem, a quarter in which 
stands the §ihyawn church. In Muslim legend the 
mosque on the hill of Sihyawn is regarded as the 
place in which Mary, the mother of Jesus, and 
Joseph served in their youth in the sanctuary. 
Sihyawn is mentioned as early as the poet al-A c §h5 
(Maimun b Kais) as a power which perhaps raises 
an army against the Arabs; the commentators ex- 
plain this to refer to Byzantium. — SahyUn is, 
according to Bakrl, the name of a tribe but Ibn 
Duraid does not mention it. 

2. The name of a fortress in Northern 
Syria According to YakGt, it is a stronghold 
near the Mediterranean Sea but not immediately 
on the coast in the administrative district of H-S-N. 
(without article, perhaps Hims is meant). According 
to Ibn al-Athlr and Yakut the fortress was sur- 
rounded on all sides by deep ravines except for 
a narrow approach from the north, which was about 
sixty ells broad, but had been strengthened by a 
deep ditch made by the hand of man. Three walls 
surrounded the buildings, two protected the outer 
town and one the fortress. Ibn al-Athli speaks of 
five walls During the Crusades the fortress was 
for a considerable time in the possession of the 
French. In 584 (1188) Saladin began to bombard 
it soon after the 27th Djumada 1 and took the 
fortress soon after the 2 n <* Qjumada II (24 th and 
29 th July) It corresponds to the Sahiun of the 
Crusaders and to the modern Sahy On, about sixteen 
miles as the crow flies east of the seaport of 

LadlnVtya 

Bibliography. 1 Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 
1. 725 ; al-Bakri, Mu'djam , ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 
612; Yakut, Mifdjam , ed Wustenfeld, v. 402; 
Xha c labl, Hisa{ al-Anbiyc ? , Cairo 1324, p. 215. 

2 Ya^ut, v. 402, Ibn al-Athlr-) al-Kamtl \ ed. 
Tornberg, xn 5 (P. Schwarz) 

SIKANDAR. [See iskandar]. 

SIKHS. The term “Sikh” literally means a 
“learner”, a “disciple” The name was for the first 
time given to the followers of NSnak, the founder 
of the Sikh faith in the Pundj&b in the xvth century. 

H istory 

Sikhism was founded, like Buddhism, as a protest 
against the spiritual despotism of the Brahmans and 
as a levolt against the restrictions of the caste 
system and the exaggeration of Hindu ritual It 
aimed at teaching social equality and universal 
brotherhood, abolishing sectarianism and denouncing 
superstition. NSnak, the founder of the creed, was 
born of Khatn parentage in 1469 at Talwandl 
(now called after him Nankfina), a small town 
not far from Lahore He did not receive much 
school education, yet he was from his early youth 
given to meditation and original thinking, and 
was, like the Arabian prophet, gifted by nature 
with strong common sense. He showed an aversion 
to all sorts of worldly pursuits and it was with 
some difficulty that he was persuaded by his father 
to go to SultSnpur (at present in the K&pBrthala 
state) to enter the private service of N&wSb Dawlat 

*7 
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Khftn Lodi, the governor of the province. The 
Nawfib appointed him storekeeper to his house- 
hold, and he performed his official duties for 
several years to the satisfacion of his employer. 
In his leisure hours he retired to the jungles for 
meditation, and tradition says that m one of these 
devotional excursions he was taken in a vision to 
the Divine Presence and there leceived his mission 
to preach to the world that “there is but one God 
whose name is True, the Cieator, devoid of fear 
and enmity, immortal, unborn, self-existent, great 
and bountiful”. Nanak now left the service of the 
Nawab and became fat the age of 30) a public 
preacher. He began a series of tours in the course 
of which he visited all parts of India, particularly 
the sacred places of the Hindus and shrines of 
Muslim saints. Wherever he went he held contro- 
versies with priests and shaikhs, demonstrated the 
futility of their belief in dogmas and rituals, and 
taught the necessity of self-denial, morality and 
truth. He is also said to have travelled through 
Persia and to have visited Mecca and Baghdad. 
In Persia and Afghanistan he gained converts and 
even established dioceses ( mandjls ), notably at 
Bushahr and KSbul (Sewaram Singh, Life of Guru 
Nanak , p. 73). It is not stated, however, whether 
he knew enough Persian or Arabic to be able to 
preach to the people of these Islamic countries. 
The statement of the Siyar al-Mutcda khkh irln 
that Nanak studied Persian and Muslim theology 
with one Saiyid Hasan has been rejected by the 
modern Hindu and Sikh critics. “This”, says one 
of them, „seems to be an effort on the part of a 
Muslim writer to give the credit of Nanak’s sub- 
sequent greatness to the teachings of Islam” (G 
C Narang, The Transformation of Sikhism , p 9) 
Macauhffe, however, is inclined to accept that 
Nanak was “a fair Persian scholar” ( The Sikh 
Religion , 1 15), but does not mention the source 
whence he received his instruction in that language. 

For the last ten years of his life Nanak settled 
at Kartarpur, a village founded in his honour by 
a millionaire on the bank of the Rawi, where he 
continued to preach his new religion to the nu- 
merous visitors whom his piety attracted from far 
and wide. He died at the age of 70 in 1539, 
leaving behind him a fairly large number of dis- 
ciples ( sikhs ) and two sons, one of whom named 
Sn Cand founded the UdSsi sect ( see infra') 

Shortly before his death, NSnak nominated one 
of his devoted followers named An gad (a Khatri 
like himself) to succeed him as guru (apostle) of 
the Sikhs. After performing the ceremony of no- 
mination he declared that Angad was as himself 
and that his own spirit would dwell in him NSnak 
had already preached the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis, but this particular declaration gave rise to 
the belief among the Sikhs that the spirit of Nanak 
was transmitted to each succeeding guru in turn, 
and this is why all of them adopted Nanak as 
their nom de plume in their compositions. Guru 
Angad occupied the office of apostle for 13 years 
until his death in 1552. Tradition ascribes to 
him the invention of the Gurmukhi characters in 
which the sacred writings of the Sikhs have been 
preserved, but it has been pointed out, notably 
by Grierson and Rose, that the Gurmukhi script 
is of a different and earlier origin ( J.R.A.S , 1916, 
p. 677; A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes 
of the Punjab , i. 677). The tradition may have 
arisen from the fact that Guru Angad adopted 


the script in recording the life and compositions 
of N 5 nak. 

A m a r D fi s, the third guru of the Sikhs, was 
nominated by Angad himself. His ministry lasted 
22 years (1552 — 1574), and is marked by his 
taking the first steps towards a religious and social 
organization of the Sikhs. Missionary work was 
undertaken by him in a systematic manner, over 
twenty dioceses ( mantis ) weie established in various 
parts of the country, where some of his zealous 
disciples preached the gospel of Sikhism. In order 
to piomote feelings of equality and brotherhood 
among the increasing number of Sikhs, he main- 
tained a public refectory ( langar ) where all ate 
together without distinction of caste 01 creed. 
Amar Das cultivated friendly lelations with the 
Emperor Akbar who visited him at his own resi- 
dence in Goindw&l (on the Bests) and granted him 
a large estate This very much enhanced his prestige 
and helped to increase the number of fresh converts. 
He kept up the spirit of N2nak m his own ethical 
teachings, denounced the superstitious customs of 
the Hindus, particulaily the practice of widow- 
burning ( salt ), and enjoined re-marriage of 
widows. 

Amar Das was succeeded by his favourite disciple 
and son-in-law Ram D 5 s, who piopagated the 
tenets of Sikhism with a still larger measure of 
success. He had the good fortune to find in the 
Emperor Akbar a warm admirer who was ever 
keen to do him favour. The Emperor granted him 
(in 1577) a large plot of land in which he began 
the excavation of the sacred tank (meant for the 
devotional ablutions of the Sikhi>) which was after- 
wards named amnt sar “the pool of nectar”. Around 
the tank the Guru founded a small town which 
he called after himself Ramdaspur and which sub- 
sequently grew into the now flourishing city of 
Amntsar The construction of the tank was com- 
pleted by his son Ardjan the 5 ^ guru, who, in 
the midst of it, founded the Har Mandar — the 
temple dedicated to God — as a common place 
of worship for the Sikhs To Europeans it is now 
known as “the Golden Temple of Amntsar”. The 
Guru declared that “by bathing in the tank of 
Ram Das, all the sins that man committeth shall 
be done away, and he shall become pure by his 
ablutions” (Macauhffe, op. cit ., 111. 13). Thus was 
created a Mecca for the Sikhs — a centre foi 
their national life. 

Ardjan succeeded his father in 1581, and hence- 
forward the office of Guru became hereditary. 
Ardjan took further steps to organise the Sikhs 
as a community. The greatest service that he 
rendered to the cause of Sikhism was the com- 
pilation of the Granth, the bible of the Sikhs. 
Guru Angad had already committed to writing the 
life and compositions of NSnak; Ardjan carried 
the work further and added thereto the hymns of 
the next three Gurus, which he carefully collected. 
To these he added his own numerous compositions 
along with considerable extracts from the writings 
of several Hindu and Muhammedan saints anterior 
to N 5 nak. “It was one of the Guru's objects to 
show the world that there was no superstition m 
the Sikh religion, and that every good man, no 
matter of what caste or creed, was worthy of 
honour and reverence” (Macauliffe, op . «/., 111. 
61). The volume thus compiled by Guru Ardjan 
(completed in 1604 after some years of labour) is 
called the Adi Granth (“the ancient scripture”), as 
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distinguished from the Dasam Granth or the 
Granth of the tenth Guru (see below). 

Ardjan was an ambitious and enterprising leader. 
He combined business with spiritual guidance and 
deputed Masands (collectors or agents) to vanous 
districts of the country to realize the Guru’s dues, 
which so far were only voluntarily offeied by the 
disciples. This brought him wealth and with it 
pomp and show. He styled himself saca padshah 
tt the true King”, which clearly maiks his ambition 
for political power He encouraged commercial 
enterprise among his disciples and sent them not 
only to various parts of India but also to Afgha- 
nistan and Central Asia for purposes of trade and 
propagation of the Sikh faith. In 1606, Ardjan 
financially helped Prince Khusraw who had rebelled 
against his father, the Emperor Djahanglr. Aftei 
the defeat of the Prince, the Guru was imprisoned, 
by the Emperor’s command, at Lahore where he 
shortly afterwards died 

During the Guruship of Ardjan’s son and suc- 
cessor Hargovind (1606 — 1645), Sikhism made 
a great advance. The first four Gurus were peace- 
ful teachers of quietism and self-denial, but Ardjan 
initiated the policy of secular aggrandizement, 
while Hargovind openly adopted active resistance, 
which marks the beginning of the military career 
of the Sikhs He was by nature a soldier, pas- 
sionately devoted to the chase and manly games 
Systematic collection of tithes and offerings had 
made him extremely rich and he was not slow 
to assume kingly authority He cheiished a hatred 
of Djahanglr to whom he ascribed the death 
of his father, a desire for revenge was certainly 
one of the causes of his resorting to arms He 
enlisted in his service a number of outlaws, mal- 
contents and freebooters, “built the stronghold of 
Hargovindpur on the Beas and thence harried the 
plains. He had a stable of 800 horses, thiee 
hundred mounted followers were constantly in 
attendance upon him, and a guard of sixty match- 
lock-men secured the safety of his person” (Cun- 
ningham, Histoty of the Sikhs , p. 56) The 
alarming reports of the Guru’s military organisa- 
tion reached ,the Emperor, who summoned him to 
his court and ordered his internment in the fort 
of Gwaliar. He was released aftei some time, but 
the imprisonment gave him a further cause of 
resentment Soon after the death of DjahSngir and 
the accession to the throne of the Emperor Shah- 
djahSn, Haigovind assumed a defiant attitude and 
took up arms against the government. In the 
course of six years he thrice defeated the troops 
sent against him by the governor of Lahore. But 
he feared vengeance on the part of §hahdjah 5 n 
and letired to the hills where he lived unmolested 
until his death in 1645. 

Under Hargovind the Sikh faith was greatly 
transformed. They ceased to be mere recluses, and 
their Guru was no longer a mere spiritual guide, 
but a military leader as well. They felt their strength 
and saw the possibility of future political power. 

Hargovind was succeeded by his grandson Har 
Rai, who was, unlike his grandfather, of a retiring 
nature. He had intimate friendly relations with 
Dm ShikSh, the eldest son of ShahdjahSn, and 
in 1658 when DfirS wandered in exile pursued 
by the hostile troops of his younger brother Aw- 
rangzEb, Har Rai assisted him in crossing the 
BeSs and reaching a comparatively safe locality. 
Of course he incurred the displeasure of Awrang- 


zSb who summoned him to Delhi to answer for 
this affront. He sent on his own behalf his son 
Ram Rai who was detained at the imperial court 
as a hostage to insure the peaceful conduct of his 
father. Hai Rai died in 1661 and his younger 
son Har Kish an (a child of six) succeeded him. 
His right to the Guruship was disputed by RSm 
Rai who laid his own case before AwrangzSb 
The infant apostle was invited to Delhi to settle 
the dispute with his brother. There he was attacked 
with small-pox and died (1664). 

There followed a struggle for succession after 
the death of Har Kishan, and it was aftei much 
opposition that Tegh Bahadur, son of Hargovind, 
was acknowledged as Guru from among a score 
of candidates for the pontifical throne His opponents 
continued to assert their claims, and some of them 
were even set up as rival Gurus Tegh Bahadur 
retired, in some bitterness to the SiwSliks and there 
founded Anandpur, a town which played a part 
of some importance in the subsequent annals of 
the Sikhs Further, he set out on an extensive 
tour in India, visiting the Deccan and the Eastern 
Bengal where bishoprics of the Sikh Church already 
existed In the course of his travels he resided for 
some time at Patna, the seat of one of the arch- 
bishoprics ( takhts ), where his son Govind Rai, the 
futuie Guru and the real founder of the political 
power of the Sikhs, was born (1666) Tegh Baha- 
dui’s influence as Guru extended as far as Ceylon 
in the south and Assam in the east, \fter a time 
he returned to the Pundj&b where he “maintained 
himself and his disciples by plunder”. He “gave 
a ready asylum to all fugitives and his power 
intei fered with the prosperity of the country” 
(Cunningham, op. at , p 64) The imperial troops 
marched against him and he was made prisoner 
and brought to Delhi where he was put to death 
by the Older of Awrangzeb (1675). The popular 
stoiy is related in the Gurmukhi chronicles that 
while in the presence of the Emperor, the Guru 
prophesied the coming of the English and des- 
truction of the Mughal power at their hands The 
words uttered by him on this occasion “became 
the battle-cry of the Sikhs in the assault on Dihli 
in 1857 under General John Nicholson and thus the 
piophecy of the 9th Guru was gloriously fulfilled” 
(Macauliffe, iv. 381) 

The figure of Tegh Bahadur’s son Govind 
Rai, who was saluted as Guru after the execution 
of his father in 1675, is perhaps the most pro- 
minent in the history of the Sikhs. He succeeded 
to the apostleship as a mere boy, but ended his 
career by completely transforming a community 
of mere devotees into a nation of warriors who 
uere destined to rule the Pundjab for nearly a 
century. The violent death of his father seems to 
have left a lasting impression on his young mind, 
and he cherished a bitter hatred towards Awrang- 
zeb. But the power of the latter was too great 
to allow the possibility of revenge He was there- 
fore compelled to retire to the hills m order to 
be left in peace and receive the training neces- 
sary to befit him for the task of leadership. For 
twenty years he lived there, occupying himself in 
hunting and acquiring a knowledge of the sacred 
languages of the Muhammadans and Hindus and 
their religions. He nurtured his feeling of ven- 
geance and formed his plans for the future with a 
view to destroying the power of the Mugfcals. He 
set about the task of uniting the Sikhs into a 
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nation by promoting amongst them feelings of 
democratic equality. He admitted both high and 
low into his fold and conducted a vigorous war 
against the caste system. In order to create uni- 
formity in spirit as well as m form, he instituted 
the ceremony of initiation or baptism called pahul 
to be performed in the following manner 

tt The initiate, aftei bathing and donning clean 
clothes, sits in the midst of an assembly geneially 
summoned for the purpose, some sugar is mixed 
with water in an iron basin and five Sikhs in turn 
stir it with a double-edged dagger chanting ceitain 
verses of the Granth After this, some of the solu- 
tion is sprinkled over the hair and body of the 
initiate and some of it is given him to drink. The 
raht or rules of Sikh conduct are also explained 
Lo him. The solution is called amitt (nectar) which 
is supposed to confer immortality on the initiate, 
to make him a “Singh” (lion) and a true Ksha- 
riya” (Rose, Trtbes and Castes of the Punjab , 

. 696). After receiving the pahul , every Sikh 
vas to leave his locks unshorn, to wear by way 
>f uniform the 5 K’s, 1 e 5 things whose name 
>egin with a K, viz : (1) Kach or short drawers, 
2) Ktrpati , a dagger, (3) Kara , an iron bracelet, 
4) Kesh , long hair, and (5) Kangha , a comb. 
The suffix “Singh” was to be added to the name 
>f every baptised Sikh, the Guru himself to be 
‘ailed in future Govmd Singh. He denominated 
11s initiated disciples the Khalsa (the pure, elect, 

1 berated) or Khahsa (from the Arabic root kha - 
asa or khalu$a) Govind Singh struck the key-note 
>f his policy by thus addressing the Sikhs . 

“Since the time of Baba Nanak caranpahul 
lath been customary Men drank the water in 
vhich the Gurus had washed their feet, a custom 
vhich led to great humility, but the Khalsa can 
low only be maintained as a nation by bravery 
md skill in arms. Therefore 1 now institute the 
ustom of baptism by water stirred with a dag- 
ger, and change my followers from Sikhs to Singhs 
>r lions. They who accept the nectar of the pahul 
hall be changed before your very eyes from 
ackals into lions and shall obtain empire in this 
vorld and bliss hereaftcr“ (Macauliffe, v 93) 

1 Abolition of caste, equality of privileges with 
me another and with the Guru, common worship, 
ommon baptism for all classes, and lastly, com- 
non external appearance — these were the means, 
»esides common leadership and community of 
ispirations, which Govind employed to bring about 
tnity among his followers, and by which he 
round them together into a compact mass before 
hey were hurled against the legions of the great 
Moghuls” (NaraDg, op. cit ., p. 82). 

By his prolonged residence in the hills, Govind 
•ingh wanted, besides carrying on his proselytizing 
ctivities uninterrupted, to secure the assistance of 
he numerous hill chiefs against what he called 
he tyranny of the Muhammadan rule But in these 
ibjects he entirely failed, for the hill radios whose 
iynasties had ruled independently since time 1m- 
nemonal, generally resented the principles of de- 
aocracy being taught to their subjects and they 
manimously resisted the religious propaganda of 
jovind. Failing to secure their alliance by friendly 
aeans, he tried the experiment of force. From his 
etreat at Anandpur he led marauding expeditions 
ato their territories carrying away all that he 
ould lay his hands on. The Radjptit chiefs of 
tillspur, KatSfc, HandBr, Ejasrota and Nalagarh 


united to attack the tluru with an army of 10,000. 
He opposed them at the head of 2,000 of his 
followers, including 500 PathSns whom he kept 
in his service, and won his victory at BhangSm 
chiefly through the help of Saiyid BudhU Shah, 
chief of SSdhora. Govind’s power now increased; 
he had a number of retreats in the hills and his 
depredations in the adjoining teintones giew more 
frequent and violent. The Radj 5 s jointly appealed 
for help to Awiangzeb, who despatched ordeis to 
the governor of Saihind to effect an alliance with 
them and attack the Guru In the battle that ensued 
he was defeated and took refuge in the fortress 
of Anandpur (1701). Heie he was besieged by 
the imperial forces and the siege was prolonged. 
Provisions ran short and his followers deserted 
him. His family, including his mothei, wives and 
young boys effected then escape to Sarhind where 
they were betrayed and the two children weie put 
to death. Govind himself escaped in disguise, and 
with a few faithful followers fled to the fortress 
of Camkaur (in the present district of Amballa) 
hotly pursued by the enemy. He was forced to 
leave Camkaur and again fly for his life. He wan- 
dered in disguise from place to place until he 
reached the wastes of Bhatinda, halfway between 
Ferozepur and Delhi “His disciples again rallied 
round him and he succeeded in repulsing his 
pursuers at a place since called “Muktsar” or the 
Pool of Salvation”, constructed in commemoiation 
of the Sikhs who fell in the action. For some 
time he settled at a place called Damdama “halfway 
between Hansi and Ferozepur”, where he occupied 
himself in preaching and composing the Dasani 
Granth (see below’), which is regarded by the 
Sikhs as supplement to the Adi Granth compiled 
by Guru Arcfjan. Meanwhile Awrangzgb died and 
was succeeded by his son Bahadur Shah, who, con- 
trary to the policy of his father, sought to conciliate 
the Guru He conferred upon him the military 
command of the Deccan whither he proceeded to 
assume his charge. But shortly after his arrival 
there, he was stabbed by one of his Afghan ser- 
vants for some private gnevance, and he died at 
NSnder on the banks of the Godawan (Oct. 1708). 
On his deathbed he refused to nominate anyone 
to succeed him, but enjoined upon his disciples to 
look upon the Granth as their future Guru, and 
upon God as their sole protector, thus putting an 
end to the apostolic succession Govind’s end came 
before his object had been achieved, “but his spirit 
survived to animate the Sikhs with courage.” 

Govind Singh was succeeded, not as a Guru 
but as a military leader of the Sikhs, by Banda, 
a RSdjpflt of Kashmir belonging to the Bairagi 
order. Meeting Govind in the Deccan, he w r as 
converted to Sikhism and styled himself “Banda” 
or “slave” (of the Guru). Banda was charged by 
Govind to return to the Punjab and urge the 
Sikhs to avenge the murder of his children and 
unite to destroy the Muhammadan despotism. The 
Sikhs “flocked to him, ready to fight and die under 
his banner”. At heart Banda was ambitious, and 
under the pretext of carrying out the orders of 
the Guru he sought to attain to political power. 
He began his operations in the Pundjab by com- 
mitting highway robberies, freely distributing the 
spoils among his adherents. This attracted many 
criminals — ‘scavengers, leather-dressers and such 
like persons who were very numerous among the 
Sikhs’ — to his person. The Moghul power, after 
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the death of AwrangzSb, was fast declining; con- 
stant struggle among his sons and grandsons foi 
the throne left the Sikhs free to increase their 
power, and the criminal activities of Banda went 
unchecked He proceeded, with an army of law- 
less freebooters, from town to town in the very 
neighbourhood of Delhi, plundering and mercilessly 
slaughtering the Muhammadans in thousands. Pro- 
spects of plunder and the sacied duty of avenging 
the death of the Guru’s children swelled the 
number of Banda’s followers The accursed town 
of Sarhind, where the children were done to death, 
was stormed by them in May 1710 and freely 
given to plunder. The Sikhs perpetrated hoirible 
atrocities on the Muslim inhabitants of the town, 
whom they butchered without distinction of age 
or sex They extended their destructive activities 
to the very walls of Delhi The Emperor Baha- 
dur Shah, who was away in the Deccan, was alarmed 
on hearing the repoits of these outrages and 
forthwith hastened to the Punjab to make redress. 
The imperial tioops defeated Banda, but he es- 
caped to the adjoining hills The death of Baha- 
dui Shah m 1712 was followed by a war of suc- 
cession between his sons, from which DjahSndar Shah 
came out successful He was howevei murdered, 
after a short reign of eleven months, by his 
nephew Farrukhsiyar who now ascended the de- 
graded throne of Delhi ‘These commotions were 
favourable to the Sikhs’, who once more began 
to ravage the country under the notorious Banda. 
Farrukhsiyar charged c Abd al-Samad Khan, governor 
of the Pundjab, to put a stop to the atrocities of 
the Sikhs With a large army he pursued Banda 
who was at last besieged in the fortress of Gur- 
daspur on the R 5 wi. Finally he was seized, made 
prisoner and brought to Delhi where he was 
toitured to death (1716) 

Banda’s character is by no means amiable Even 
from the Sikh standpoint, he does not deserve 
reverence, for his motives were selfish and his 
means unscrupulous Besides assuming sovereign 
authority, he aimed at ci eating a distinct sect of 
his own, and contrary to the dying injunctions of 
Govind Sing^, he claimed to be acknowledged as 
the eleventh Guru. Moreovei, he made certain other 
alterations in the Sikh beliefs and rituals — facts 
which led the moie ardent followeis of Govind 
Singh to revolt against his authority However, 
theie is no doubt that the stormy career through 
which the Sikhs passed undei his leadeiship gave 
them a good deal of maitial training 

The defeat and death of Banda was followed 
by a period of reaction and a severe persecution 
of the Sikhs m the reign of Fariukhsiyar. They 
were declared outlaws; many of them abandoned 
their faith, but the more loyal among them weie 
forced to take shelter in the hills and forests. 
Sucessive governors of the Pundjab, notably the 
Mu^n al-Mulk, better known as Mir Mannu, carried 
out the repressive policy of Farrukhsiyar, and for 
a time it seemed that the Sikh nation would be- 
come extinct. But the Moghul power was rapidly 
decaying, and m the Pundj&b it was more notably 
weakened by the frequent invasions of Ahmad 
Shah Abdall. The distracted state of the province 
was favourable to the Sikhs who began gradually 
to reappear and reorganise themselves. They built 
several fortresses and acquired wealth by freely 
plundering the defenceless towns. The centre of 
their national activities was Amritsar, which they 


greatly enriched and fortified. Prince TlmUr, who 
governed the PundjSb in the name of his father Ah- 
mad Shah DurrSnl was hostile to the Sikhs. In 1756, 
he attacked Amritsar, demolished the Har Mandar 
and filled the sacred tank with the debris. The 
Sikhs mobilised in large numbers to avenge this 
outrage and succeeded in dnving the Prince out 
of Lahore, which they temporarily occupied. Their 
military leader Djass2 Singh Kalal (the W brewer”) 
struck com in his own name with a Persian in- 
scription. But the advent of the Mahrattas under 
Raghoba (in 1758) made them retire from Lahore, 
and brought the ferocious Ahmad Sh 5 h for the 
fifth time to the Pundjab. He inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the Mahrattas in the memorable battle 
of Panlpat (1761). The Sikhs became active as soon 
as he left the PundjSb and regained their lost 
power. He theiefore came back with the definite 
object of breaking their power and recover his 
territories. In a desperate battle fought near Lud- 
hiana (1762) he totally defeated them with heavy 
carnage, but he had soon to leave the Pundj&b in 
order to suppress a rebellion at Kandahar. The 
Sikhs lecovered soon and m 1763 they defeated 
Zain KhSn, the Af gh an governor of Sarhind, which 
they sacked and destroyed. Once more they took 
possession of Lahoie, and this time their hold 
was more permanent. They assembled at Amritsar 
and proclaimed the regime of the Khalsa as supreme 
in the Pundjab £1764). The sovereign authority 
was vested in a national council called the Guru - 
mat/a The coin of the Sikh commonwealth bore 
the Persian inscription 

Di« u tigh u fath u nujrat bi dirang 

Yd ft az Ndnak Guru Govtnd Singh 

“Guru Govind Singh received from NSnak 

The Sword, the Bowl and Victory unfailing’' 
(Khazan Singh, History of the Sikh Religion , p. 264). 

Now that the common danger which confronted 
the Sikhs was removed, they became disunited 
and divided into a number of states or confederacies 
called Mtsals. These Misals were 12 in number, 
governed independently of each other by their 
respective chiefs ( Sarddi\ q. v.), who were under 
no supreme authority and had nothing in common 
with one another except their religion. “They were 
almost constantly engaged in civil war, grouping 
and regrouping in the struggle for pre-eminence”. 
They were “loosely organised and varied from time 
to time m power and even m designation”. After 
thirty years of this variable rule m the PundjSb, there 
appeared on the scene a strong man who united 
these jarring confederacies into a compact so- 
vereignty. This was Randjlt Singh. 

Randjlt Singh’s father MahS Singh was the chief 
of the Sukerchakia Mtsal with its headquarters at 
Gudjranwala, 40 miles to the north of Lahore. 
At the age of 12 (in 1792) he succeeded to the 
barony of his father. He gradually rose to power 
through his personal chaiacter and genius with 
which he was gifted by nature. In 1799 he ac- 
quired possession of Lahore through a royal in- 
vestiture granted to him by ZamSn Shah (grandson 
of Aljmad §h5h Abd&ll), who was still looked 
upon as virtual owner of the Pundj&b. Amritsai 
was reduced by Randjlt Singh in 1802. Th€ 
possession of Lahore and Amritsar, the two most 
important towns of the PundjSb, made his per 
sonality conspicuous and enlarged his prestige. He 
i assumed the title of Mah&r&dja and continued to 
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extend his possessions UDtil gradually he annexed 
all the Misals to his dominions With the English, 
whose terntories now extended to the Sutlej, 
Randjlt Singh had friendly relations A treaty of 
alliance was concluded between the two powers 
in 1809 which Randjit Singh very faithfully ob- 
served He organised a powerful military force 
trained by some of the Euiopean generals, notably 
French, who had previously served under Napoleon, 
and after Waterloo came to the Pundjab to enter 
the service of the Mahaiadja. With this force he 
was able to reduce the whole of the Pundjab, 
annex Kashmir (in 1819) and Peshawar (in 1834). 
He died m 1839, leaving behind him a consolidated 
kingdom extending from the Sutlej to the Hindu 
Kush, but no one among his heirs was capable 
enough to manage it Three of his sons ascended the 
throne in rapid succession, conspiracies were rife 
and led to assassinations, civil war and enormous 
bloodshed The army had become uncontrolable 
and spread terror throughout the country. The 
court at last found an outlet for its activities by 
inciting the army leaders to cross the Sutlej and 
invade the British territory. This led to the first 
Sikh war (Dec 1845), in the course of which the 
Sikhs were defeated by the English general Sir 
Hugh (afterwards Lord) Gough in four successive 
battles fought at FerozshSh and Mudkl (in the 
piesent district of Feiozepur) and c Aliw 5 l and 
Sobraon near Ludhiana (Jan — Febr 1846) “The 
victory opened the way to Lahore w'hich was 
promptly occupied by the Governor-General” (Sir 
Henry Hardmge). The Sikh Durbar accepted the 
British resident (Sir Henry Lawrence) to act as 
President of the Council of Regency to the minor 
Maharadja Dalip Singh, son of Randjit Singh 
The revolt of DiwSn Mubradj, governor of Multan, 
against the government at Lahore (in 1848) tempted 
the Sikhs again to take up arms against the 
English War was consequently declaied and Lord 
Gough inflicted two heavy defeats on the Sikh 
army, first at Chilianwala and then at Gujiat 
(early 1849). The Pundjab was declared annexed 
to the British dominions and the Sikh rule came 
to an end. 

Religion 

Sikhism aimed at purifying the religious beliefs 
of the Hindus The teachings of its founder were 
therefore mainly negative. He strongly protested 
against caste restrictions and superstitious beliefs 
He preached absolute equality of mankind , he 
taught that mechanical worship and pilgrimages 
do not elevate the human soul, that spirit and not 
the form of devotion was the real thing No 
salvation is possible without a true love of God 
and good deeds in this world Sikhism, like Islam, 
condemns ldolatory and teaches strict monotheism 
Its God is the God of all mankind and of ail 
religions, “ whose name is true, the Creator, im- 
mortal, unborn, self-existent, great and beneficent” 
{ Dj apdjt of Guru Nanak ). 

Reverence for the Guru is much emphasized, 
for although “God is with man, but can only be 
seen by means of the Guru” (Macauliffe, 11 347) 
Sikhism also believes m the doctrine of Karma 
and Metempsychosis. 

The theology of NSnak was not formal ; his sole 
object was to bring about a social and moral reform. 
Sikhism remained a pacific and tolerant cult until 
the social tyranny of the Hindus and political I 


friction with Muhammadans transformed it into 
a militant creed. Govind Singh made Sikh theo- 
logy more foimal and piescnbed rules for guidance 
in pnvate and social affairs He foibade the use 
of tobacco and wine, though the latter is now 
moie freely indulged m by the Sikhs 

The sacied book of the Sikhs is the Granth , 
which is held by them in gieat reverence. The 
first portion of it, called the Adt Granth was 
compiled, as mentioned above, by the fifth Guru 
Ardjan. It includes the hymns of the first five 
Gurus togethei with selections from the compositions 
of saints and reformers anterior to Nanak, notably 
Kabh, Namdev, Djai Dev, Ramanand and Sheikh 
Farid The Granth is composed wholly in verse 
with different metres The bulk of it is in archaic 
Hindi written in Gurmukhi characters, other portions 
are in vanous other Indian dialects and languages 
including Sanskrit, together with a few verses 
and tales in Persian (written in Gurmukhi script). 
The second portion, called the Dasani Granth 
(or Granth of the 10 th Guru) was compiled by 
Govind Singh and includes, in the main, his own 
writings. The major part of it consists, like the 
Adt Gtanth , of hymns in praise of God, but it 
also comprises the autobiogiaphy of Govind Singh, 
called the Vachitra Natak (“the wonderful drama”) 
along with other miscellaneous compositions by 
the Hindi poets whom he kept in his service. 
The entire Granth usually forms a quarto volume 
of about 1,200 pages. Some of its chapters are 
used by the Sikhs as Divine Services and are 
repeated by them privately in the morning, evening, 
and at bed-time. Such are (1) the Djapdjt by 
Guru Nanak (see Macauliffe, 1 195 — 217), (2) 
Asa Ki Var by the same {tbtd , pp. 218 — 249); 

(3) the Dj apdjt by Guru Govind {op cit , v 261); 

(4) the Rahiras {op. cit , 1. 250 — 257), (5) Sohila 
(; ibid '., 258 — 260) and (6) the Sukhmanl by Guru 
Ardjan {op at , 111 1 97 sqq) They are also recited 
at the administration of the pahul or baptism. 

The cosmopolitan views of Nanak were accept- 
able to both Hindus and Muhammadans, moreover, 
he did not prescribe any particular forms of wor- 
ship, hence it is not surprising that he gained 
converts from both religions. But it was undoub- 
tedly Hinduism — the faith of his own parents — 
whose social system he wanted to reform, therefore 
naturally his teachings were addressed to the 
Hindus rather than the Muhammadans. The majority 
of his disciples was derived from the Djat, Arora 
and Khatri castes; to the last of them belonged 
all the Gurus including NSnak himself. To the 
Brahmans and Radjputs, whose social status was 
very high, the democratic tenets of Sikhism were 
less acceptable. 

The sects and sub-sects of the Sikhs are nu- 
merous, but the main divisions are two (1) the 
Keshdharis , otherwise called “Singhs”, and (2) the 
Sahjdharls The former represent the baptized 
and therefore more orthodox followers of Guru 
Govind Singh, while the latter were originally 
those who refused to accept his baptism and join 
the militant Kh atsa . Other important sects are : 
(1) Nanakpanthls , “known roughly as Sikhs who 
are not Singhs, followers of the earlier Gurus, 
who do not think it necessary to follow the cere- 
monial and social observances inculcated by Guru 
Govind Singh. Their characteristics are, therefore, 
mainly negative; they do not forbid smoking; 
they do not insist on long hair; they are not 
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baptized with the pahul and so forth”. In other 
words, they belong to the SahjdhUri division. 
(2) UdZsis (the renouncers) are also, like the 
Nanakpanthis , included in the Sahjdharl divi- 
sion. They represent the ascetic order founded by 
Sri Cand, son of Nanak. They remain celibate 
and their tenets are very much tinctured with the 
Hindu ascetic beliefs. (3) the Akal is (worshippers 
of Akal , the Immortal, Timeless God) differ es- 
sentially from all other Sikh orders in being a 
militant organization founded by Govind Singh 
They are more orthodox than most of the Sikhs 
and still retain their characteristic militant spirit 
(4) the Bandais or Band apart t his 1. e. those who 
accepted Banda as the eleventh Guru, while the 
Drat Khaim are strict adherers to the doctrines 
of Govind m opposition to the innovations of 
Banda (5) the Mazhabis (pion Mazbis ) represent 
members of the scavenger class converted to 
Sikhism by taking the pahul \ while the name 
Ramdasi (followers of Guru Ram Das, by whom 
they were first converted) is applied to Camars 
(leathci-diessers) who have taken the pahul. The 
Sikh shrines are scattered over the greater part 
of the Pundjab, but the better known among them 
are to be found m the districts of Amritsar, Gur- 
daspur and Ferozepur — the holiest of them being 
the Golden Temple of Amritsar and NankSna Sahib 
(near Lahore) the birthplace of Nanak, where 
annual fairs, attended by a very large numbei of 
Sikhs, are held 

According to the census returns of 1921, the 
total Sikh population is 3,238,803 , of w hich 
3,110,000 (all but 4%) are in the Pundjab, the 
chief centies being the districts of Amritsar, Lu- 
dhiana and Ferozepur, and the native states Patiala, 
Nahba, Djind and Faridkot The strength of the chief 
sects is as follows* 

KeshdhSrls 2,876,320 

Saljdhaus . . . 228,600 

Djat KhSlsa . . . 531,300 

Nanakpanthis .... 22,500 

Evei since the English conquest of the Pundjab 
(in 1849) the £ikhs have remained loyal subjects 
of the British Crow*n As a community they are 
prosperous, physically they are superior to the 
rest of the PundjSbls. Military service is one of 
their favourite occupations and they are justly 
looked upon as among the finest soldiers of the 
East. Sikh regiments rendeied excellent seivice to 
the cause of the Allies in the great European war 

The Sikhs have made considerable progress 
during the last 40 years. There now exist several 
organized bodies working systematically for their 
social and educational advancement. The “Singh 
Sabha” was founded 30 years ago with the object of 
propagating the religious doctrines of the Khalsa 
with its headquarters at Amritsar. Another body, 
called “the Chief KhSlsa Dlwan” has undei taken 
the work of social reformation and spread of 
education. It has its branches in all districts and 
Sikh states. The “SharomanI Gurud w Sr 5 Parbandhak 
Committee” is another institution very recently 
established with the purpose of taking into then 
hands the management of the Sikh shrines which 
weie formely controlled by hereditary Hindu 
mahants . “The Committee chiefly represents the 
Akali sects but has received support from Sikhs in 
its campaign for the control of shrmes m which 
it has attained a considerable measure of success”. 


The Sikhs now form a distinct community 
entirely separate from the Hindus. Their ceremonies 
of birth, marriage and death are no longer presided 
over by the Brahmans, but by the GySnls, the 
professional interpreters of the Granth. Like Hindus 
they burn their dead, but unlike them they marry 
late and their widows freely re-marry. The Sikhs are 
also progressing numencally owing partially to the 
influx of converts from the Hindu depressed classes. 
The centre of all religious and social activities of 
the Sikhs is Amritsar where they maintain a large 
educational institution called jhe KhSlsa College 
affiliated to the Univeisity of Lahore. Another similar 
institution exists at GudjranwalS, while their com- 
munal schools ate scattered over the whole province. 
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SIKKA (a, from sakk), die, coinage, cur- 
rency, coin in general ; dor al-sikka = mint. 
In the com-legends of the SultSns of DehU of the 
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thirteenth (sixth) century, al-stkka is used only of 
the gold coins, the corresponding word on the 
silver coins being al-Jifda. From 1320 to 1388, 
after which the formula was no longer used, stkka 
is applied to both gold and silver. Except for a 
sporadic occurrence of the denomination stkka 
muradi on a rare coin of Humayun, the noun is 
not found again till the reign of the Mughal 
Shah c Alam Bahadur (1707 — 1712 = 1119 — 1124), 
who introduced on his coins the formula, stkka 
or stkka mubQrak followed by his titles, which 
remained usual till the end of the dynasty. The 
Persian verb stkka zad however regularly occurs 
in the couplets of the Emperors from i^ahSngir 
onwards. The word stkka (stem) came for some 
reason not quite certain quite early in the xvnth 
century A. d. to be particularly associated with the 
rupee by the English m India and was applied to 
a recently struck rupee, not yet liable to discount 
for depreciation The new rupee, issued by the 
East India Co in 1793 to abolish the monetary 
confusion then existing, was known as the “19 
san sikka” because it was dated in the 19 th year 
of Shah c Alam II and remained the unit of British 
Indian currency for 40 years 

Through Egypt and Italy (zecchtno) the Arabic 
stkka has given us the word “seqmn”, which found 
its way also into the Anglo-Indian vocabulary in 
the forms “chicken” and “chick”. (J. Allan) 
SILAH-DAR (a p , “bearer of arms”), an 
officer of the Mamluk court, each of whom 
carried one of the pieces of the Sultan’s equipment 
and presented it to him when he required it. 
There were several of them; their chief, called 
the amir stlah was in charge of the arsenal 
(stlah-khana) and of all that was used in it, or 
went in or out of it He ranked among the amirs 
of a hundred (amir mi'a) and had the title dja- 
ridb karim c ali 

The Ottoman Turks retained the same title 
under its Persian form stlth-dar The silth-dar- 
agfta and the coka-dar-a gh a were the two chief 
officials in the Sultan’s chamber; at the mosque 
they thrice presented him with rose-water and 
perfume of wood of aloes At the ceremony of 
k&irka-t sharif [q v ] the silth-dar-agha stood 
beside the relic; each time that it was kissed, he 
wiped it with a muslin handkerchief uhich he 
then presented to the individual who had just 
kissed it. Beside him stood an official in charge 
of all these handkerchiefs On the last day of 
Ramadan, after the midday prayer, the Sultan 
went to the apartments of this official and from 
a raised kiosk witnessed the sport of tomak (tilting) 
The stlthdUrs were a cavalry corps as old as 
the Janissaries; they numbered 8,000 men under 
Muhammad II and 12,000 under Ahmad III Its 
chief was called the stlth-dar-a gha like the Sultan’s 
sword-bearer, but did not enjoy the same privileges 
Btbltograp hy : Ma^rlzl, Histotre des Mame - 
louks, transl. Quatremere, 1, part 1, p. 159, 
n 36; d’Ohsson, Tableau de /’ empire othoman , 
ii 363, 391; 46; vii. 365. (Cl. Huart) 

SI LI WAN. [See maiyaf£ri$In]. 

SILVES, in Arabic srilb (ethnic: £ htlbi), a 
small town in southern Portugal, the 
former capital of the province of Algarve (Ar. 
al-gharb ) and important metropolis of the Gharb 
al-Andalus under Arab rule It was part of the 
district of al-Shingfcln, m the time of al-ldrlsl. 
It was surrounded by gardens and orchards, and 


there were many water-mills. It had a harbour on 
the river, with timber-yards, where the wood of 
the forests of the region was prepared for ex- 
portation Its figs were renowned Its population, 
which claimed to be of Yaman origin, talked a very 
pure Arabic and had a reputation for its taste in 
literature and in poetry 1 he town was celebrated 
by a poem of the c Abb5did dynast, al-Mu c tamid (cf. 
R Dozy, Scrtpt Ar loci de Abbad , 1 , p 39 1) 
After the downfall of the c Umaiyad caliphate of 
Spain, Silves, like many of the small capitals of 
the Peninsula, became the capital of a very small 
independent state, under the ephemeral dynasty 
of the Banu Muzain, on which the recent discovery 
of a fragment of history has enabled definite facts 
to be produced for the first time In 440(1048 — 
1049) the kadi of the town declared himself an 
independent sovereign, he named himself Abu 
’1-Asbagh c Isa b Abl Bakr Muhammad b Sa c id 
b Djamil b Sa^d (author of a commentary on 
the Muwatta of Malik b Anas) b Ibrahim b 
Abl Nasr Muhammad b. Ibrahim b Abi ’1-Djud 
Muzain He took the honorary title of al -Mu- 
za f far and organised his state with a watchful 
eye on his powerful neighbour, the prince of 
Seville al-Mu c tadid [q v ] of the dynasty of the 
c Abbadids But this sovereign did not hesitate to 
attack him and ended by killing him in the 
course of a battle, at the end of 445 (April 1053) 
The son of Abu ’1-Asbagh, Abu c Abd Allah Mu- 
hammad, succeeded him, with the honorific title 
of al-Nasir; he made himself loved by his 
subjects and died in Rabl c II 450 (June 1058) 
leaving the throne to his son c Isa al-Muzaffar II 
He, like his grandfather, was without delay at- 
tacked by al-Mu c tadid, who blockaded him in 
Silves and cut off every means of communication 
The town was besieged and its ramparts destioyed 
by means of siege-artillery and saps The prince 
of Silves was beheaded by the victor in his own 
palace in ShawwSl 455 (October 1063) The little 
dynasty of the Banu Muzain was extinguished with 
him, after maintaining itself for only fifteen years. 

At the end of the Almoravid dynasty, Sil- 
ves was the starting point of two revolts, that 
of Abu ’l-Kasim Ahmad b al-Husain Ibn Kisiy 
(Kasi) and that of Abu ’l-Walld Muhammad b. 
c Umar Ibn al-Mundhir At last m 586 (1190) the 
king of Portugal, Sancho I, seized Silves, which 
was retaken a little later by the Almohad Aba 
Yusuf Ya c kCb Some years afterwards, it passed 
definitely under Portuguese rule 
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al-SIMAK, “the prominent”, the name of 
the brightest star in the constellation 
of the Virgin (magnitude I 2). Virgo ( al - 
^act&ra?) has from early times been represented as 
a woman holding an ear of corn ( sumbula ) in the 
left hand The constellation is also often called 
Sumbula Al-Sim 5 k (Greek Latin spica) is 

close to her right hand. The Arabic word al-Simak 
was corrupted in the west to Aztmech , or Eltsamach 
As it was thought that al-Sim&k was connected 
with Arcturus in Bootes by being placed opposite 
it, a distinction was made between al-Simak al - 
a'uzal (the unarmed Sim 5 k = Spica) and al-Simak 
al-ramih (the Simak with the lance = Arcturus 
[magnitude I 2]). From the adjective part of the 
Arabic name for Arcturus, al-ramtfr, came the 
Aramech of the west The dual forms al-SimakUn 
and al-Anharan (the day-light and the rain- 
bringing) occur as general name of both stars. 
Al-Simak is the fourteenth moon-station 

Our constellation of Virgo was represented in 
Babylonian by the ideogram AB SIM (= ghfru, 
corn standing in the stalk) Spica alone had the 
same ideogram The stars £, y, (3 Virgims were 
allotted by the Babylonians to Leo The con- 
stellation of the Virgin belonged to the Goddess 
Shala (wife of the weather-god Adad) along with 
Shubultu (ear of corn) 

Bibliography F W V Lach, Anleitung 
zur Kenntmss der Sternnahmen , Leipzig 1796, 
p 86 sqq , L Ideler, Unter suckling en uber den 
Ur sprung und die Bedeutung do Sternnamen, 
Berlin 1809, p *>\ sqq , 168^? , F. X Kugler, 
Sternkunde und Sterndienst in Babel, suppl , 
Munster 1913, p 9, 25, 32, 63, 158 sqq , 
Description of the fixed btars, etc by c Abd al- 
RahmSn al-Sufl, transl II C F C Schjellerup, 
St Peteisburg 1874, p 158 (C Schcy) 
SIMANCAS, a small town in Northern 
Spain, situated eight miles south-east of Valla- 
dolid and now famous for its castle where are 
preserved the archives of the kingdom of Spain 
The name is transcribed m Arabic Shant Mdnkas 
in the Kitab aUlbar of Ibn Khaldun It was 
near Simancas # that in 327 (939) the armies of 
the Umaiyad Caliph c Abd al-Rahman III were 
severely defeated by the Christian King Ramno II 
This battle itself was only the prelude to a still 
more bloody encounter, the u battle of the ditch” 
{waff at al-khandak ), or battle of Alhandega, which 
took place soon afiei to the south of Salamanca, 
on the banks of the river Tormes 
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(E L£.vi-?RovENgAL) 

SIM AW, a town in Asia Minor, 85 miles 
S. E. of Kutahya, no miles south of Brussa, the 
residence of a kzftm-makam , capital of the leads 
of the same name. Simaw has now about 6,000 
inhabitants mainly Muslims, and has a neglected 
appearance. It played a considerable part at an 


earlier period. It is the S bvotoe of the ancients, of^ 
which many traces still exist (rums, inscriptions 
etc.) In the Byzantine period, Simaw was the 
see of a bishop In 783 (1381/1382) Simaw was 
conqueied by Murad I and incorporated m the 
Ottoman Empire; cf c A§h!kpasbazfi<ie , Tdrtkh , 
Stambul 1332, p 57, 3 Simaw, which possesses 
nine large and three small mosques, four me- 
dreses and a dervish monastery was the birthplace 
of several men of importance in the history ot 
the Muslim religion, e g Shai kh c Abd Allah 
Ilahl (d 896 a H ), Kara Shams al-Dln (cf 
Ewliya, Siyahetname , 111 377) and notably Shaikh 
Badr al-Dln MahmEd famous for his rebellion, 
the “Son of the ^Sdl of Simaw” (cf Ibn 
K 5 di Simawna, p 416, F Babinger in Isl y xi , 
1921, p 1 sq , ; xn , 1921, p 103 sqq) Simaw 
has been visited and described m modern times 
by various European travellers, such as W. J 
Hamilton, A D Mordtmann Sen , K Buresch, 
Th Wiegand, A Philippson etc. The remains of 
the old defences of which, m addition to the 
citadel commanding the town which was afterwards » 
transformed, there are still ruins on a low mound 
not far from the town, would be worthy of fuller 
investigation, as well as the ancient inscriptions 
built into the mosques Simaw which now lies off 
the line of traffic, will soon be opened up by the 
Balikesri-Ushak (wrongly c Ush§hak) railway. Near 
it is the Simaw-Golu, or Lake of Simaw. 
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_ (Franz Babinger) 

SlMIYA 3 , in foim like kibrtya ? , belongs to old 
Arabic beside sima , ima? (Kur J 5 n, xlvm 29 etc ; 
BaidSwI, ed Fleischer, 1. 326, I5 ), m the sense 

“mark, sign, badge” (Lane, p. 1476a, $ahah , s.v , 

11 200 of ed. Bnlak 1282*, Hamasa , ed Freytag, 
p 696, Ltsan , xv 205). But the word, as a name 
for certain departments of magic, had a quite dif- 
ferent denvation, m that sense it is from tnifisiz, 
through the Syriac r&SKljJtoi and means “signs, 
letters of the alphabet” (Dozy, Suppl., i. 708k and 
references there, Payne Smith, Thesaurus Synacus, 

11 , col. 2614). In the Syriac- Arabic lexicons the 
Syriac word is regularly rendered by the Arabic 
c alama , simtyS 3 was taken over, apparently, m a 
technical sense. Payne Smith, following apparently 
Bruns, gives as the predominant technical meaning 
“chiromancy”, m Bocthor, Dictionnaire frangats- 
arabe (1 X 54 b ), under Chtromancie , stmtyS 3 is given 
as one of three Arabic renderings. By Barhebraeus 
(d 685/1286) the Syriac and Arabic forms are 
used together ( Chron . Syr , ed Paris, p. 14,7; 
Mubkt<*i<tr, ed. Pococke, p. 33); according to 
these passages the science (film) was “invented” 
in the time of Moses by a certain 

which Bruns and Kirsch rendered “Eu- 

numius”, but he seems to be quite unknown. 
The Muhit al-Muhi ( (11. 1032b) suggests a derivation 
from jV OttN “name of Allah”, and the Names of 

Allah certainly play a large part m simiyl t (Doutt6, 
Magic et Religion, p. 344, who also suggests, p. 
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102 that the form of the word has been affected 
by klmiyo^\ but see above). 

The term, apart from the dubious “chiromancy”, 
has been and is applied to two quite different 
branches of magic; there is no evidence which of 
these, if either, Barhebraeus had in mmd. (i) It 
is very widely applied at the present day to 
what is often called “natuial magic”, but is 
evidently hypnotism Ibn Khaldun ( Mukaddtma , 
ed. Quatremfcre, in 126) gives this as the third 
division of magic (sthr) in his arrangement and 
says that the philosophers ( al-falastfa ) call it 
ska'wadha and iha c badha , cf Lane on these words 
p. I559 a } where it is instructive to notice his 
struggles, in a pre-hypnotic age, to render the 
idea of hypnotism. Ibn Khaldun expresses it very 
clearly as a working of the nafs of the magician 
on the imagination of his subject, conveying cer- 
tain ideas and forms which are then transfened 
to the senses of the subject and objectify them- 
selves externally m appearances which have no 
external reality Well described cases of this will 
be found in Lane’s Arabian Nights , chap 1 , note 
15, 11, Modern Egyptians , chap, xn , Ibn Battuta, 
Pans ed., 111. 452 sq , iv. 277 sq ; Noldeke, Doctor 
und Garkoch , p 5 and passim Cf. also Doutt6, 
pp 102 and 345 sq , he calls it also ntt an$y , 
Muhit li 1032b, Chauvm, Bibl ar , part vn , 
p. 102 and references there. 

(2) The second is dealt with at length by Ibn 
Khaldun m a special section (ed. Quatremere. 
111. 137 sqq de Slane’s transl , 111. 188 sqq . ; Bulak, 
folio ed of 1274, p 242 sqq . , Bulak, quarto, p 
420 sqq ; not in Beyrout editions) In Ibn Khaldun’s 
time (d 808/1405) it was called distinctively si- 
nnya? and at the present day many treatises on 
it are in print and are widely studied. For some 
of these see Nos x, 3, 4 in the list of magical 
books, article SIHR above, but all books on licit 
magic are affected by it and the Zcftrdja [q. v ] 
is a specially complicated form of it Ibn Khaldun 
prefers to call it the Science of the secret powers 
of Letters (huriif) because simiya 3 was originally 
a broader term applied to the whole science of 
talismans and this limited use only originated in 
the extremist school of Sufis who professed to be 
able to control ( ta/arrafa ) the material world by 
means of these letters and the names and figures 
compounded from them. It was thus considered a 
possible study and practice for pious Muslims. 
But the SQfls who took it up were of the spe- 
culative and pantheistic school and claimed control 
of the elemental world and power to invade its 
order (khawHnk aNada) and asserted that all 
existence descended in a certain sequence from a 
Unity (the Neoplatonic Chain); for this they con- 
structed a system of technical terms and on it 
compiled treatises In their system the entelechy 
( kamal ) of the Divine Names proceeds from the 
help of the spirits of the spheres and of the stars, 
and the natures and secret powers of the letters 
circulate in the Names built out of them. Then 
they circulate similarly in the changes of transient 
becoming (al- akwan) in this world and these 
5 akwan pass from the first initial creation ( a /- 
3 tbda f) into the different phases of that creation 
and express clearly its secrets. This seems to mean 
that letters contain the primal secrets of creation 
and the secret powers which still circulate in the 
3 akwan and that the Divine Names and Allocutions 
(, kalim&l ; q.v.) are produced from letters ; therefore 


the elemental world and the 3 akwan in it can be 
controlled by these names and allocutions when 
used by spiritual souls ( nufUs rabbUrilya ). That 
is the doctrine of al-Buni [q.v.]. Ibn ‘Arab! [q v.] 
and their followers. As to the nature and origin 
of this secret power m letters there is dispute. 
Some assign it to an elemental nature or con- 
stitution (mtza(pf) and divide letters into four 
classes according to the four elements. Others 
ascribe it to a numerical relationship ( ntsba *ada- 
dlya) based on the value of the letters as numbers 
(abd/ ad) Ibn Khaldun admits that there does 
exist such control of the material world but it is 
by divine grace m the kaiamat [q.v.) of the 
waits [q. v.] and when those who lack that divine 
grace and insight endeavour to exert the same 
control by means of these names and allocutions 
they are in the same class as the workers of magic 
by means of talismaus, except that they have not 
the scientific training and system of these ma- 
gicians. They may produce effects through the 
influence of the human nafs and purpose (htmmd) 
— which for Ibn Khaldun is the basis of all 
such woiking, licit and illicit — but these effects 
are contemptible beside those of the professional 
magicians Ibn Khaldun, therefore, disapproves of 
this attempt by al-Buni and others to produce a 
pious and licit magic, but there is no question 
that al-Buni has imposed his system upon Islam. 
There are many examples of this form of magic 
in Muslim literature, e g several references m 
the longer recension of “The Forty Vezirs”, transl. 
by Petis de la Croix (Histotre de la Sultane de 
Perse et des Vtsirs\ see especially an extended 
exposition, p 186 sqq of ed Amsterdam, 1707. 
The best description and a sympathetic exposition 
of this state of mind which sees m letters relations 
to the universe and a science of the universe is 
in Louis Massignon’s Al-Hallaj , p. 588 sqq. t cf, 
too, Doutt6, p. 172 sqq It is evident that this is 
a sister phase of thought to the Jewish Kabb 5 la 
of the alphabetic and thaumaturgic type connected 
with the divine names, teaching that the science 
of letters is the science of the essences of things 
and that by letters God created and controls the 
world and that men by suitable knowledge of 
these can contiol material things (cf. C. D. Gms- 
burg, The Kabbalah , p 127 sqq. ; article kabbala 
by H. Loewe in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Eel. 
and Ethics , vn. 622 — 628) 

Bibliography has been given in the 
article. (D. B Macdonald) 

SlMURGH (P.), a mythical bird. The word 
is a composition of murgh (bird) with (the mo- 
dcrn-Persian equivalent of) Pahlawl sin (Avestan 
saena , the name of a great bird of prey, probably 
the eagle). Cognate with the Iranian word is Skrt. 
cyena (a falcon), whether Armenian nn (a kite) 
and Greek Jkt 7 voq may be compared, is doubtful. 
The Awestan word occurs once in company of 
the word mlrlgha (bird), and once without it 
(cf Bartholomae, Air. Wb , col. 1548); in Pahlawl 
sen as well as slntnurg£ are found. The Avestan 
information about saena is scanty: once, the Ized 
WSrSthraghna is compared with it (Yasht, xiv. 41), 
and in the 17th paragraph of the late and not 
very original Yah/t^ xii., in an invocation oi the 
Ized Rashnu, there is made mention of the tree 
of the saltta , which stands in the midst of the 
sea Wouruka&ba. This tree is called Wfspdbiah 
(= “having all healing powers”), and it contains 
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the seed of all plants. It cannot be established 
from the Avestan text, what precisely is the re- 
lation of the saina to the tree, it may be, that, 
as in the Pahlavl Mindkd Khrat^ there is implied, 
that the dwelling-place of the bud is on that tree 
(comp. Sacred Books of the East , v., p. 89, note i). 
In any case, in this xu*h Yasht , the saena must 
be a mythical figure. The Bundahts&n states, that 
the sen of two kinds (1.. aspects, awenak) was 
the first of birds, but she is not chief (rat) of 
birds, for that dignity belongs to the kar$hift- 
bird (Pahlavt Text Series 111. 121). The Persian 
epic gives a more vivid notion of the Simurgh, 
less affected by Zoroastrian theology and cos- 
mology. In the heroic tradition of Iran there are 
found two Sfmurghs, viz the bird-shaped guar- 
dian genius of Zal and Rustam, and, secondly, a 
monstrous bird, killed by IsfandiySi. The first 
Simurgh, according to the Shahnama , lives on the 
mountain Alburz, far from the dwelling-places of 
men , its nest has columns of ebony and sandal- 
wood, aloe- wood also belongs to the materials of 
this building. The nest is once even called kakh^ 
to the impressive bud (hatbat-i murgh ) the awful 
nest (haud-t kunam ) is suited. When the Simurgh 
comes near, the air is darkened, the bird is like 
a cloud “whose ram aie corals”. Zal, the son of 
Sam, who was aftei his birth exposed by order 
of his father, was found by the Simurgh, who 
bore him to her nest, where she educated the 
child. A heavenly voice announced to the bird 
the future gloiy of the race of Zal The Simuigh 
has the gift of speech, like men, so she could 
teach the young Zal to speak Later on, the bird 
delivered the youth to his fathei Sam She had 
given to Zal the name Dastan-i Zand When pai ting, 
the Simurgh gave the young man one of her 
feathers; if he should happen to want the bird’s 
help in times of distress and peril, he had only 
to burn (part of) it, to see the glorious being 
approach ( bibini ham atidar zaman farr-i man). 
Afterwards, the Simurgh, being called by that 
feathei -magic, gave counsel at the occasion of the 
birth of Zal’s son, the famous Rustam, to the 
effect that thfe mother should be lntqxicatcd and 
her side opened, she mentioned also the herb, 
which, mixed up with milk and musk, would 
cure the wound, after that, the scar had to be 
rubbed with a feathei of the bird. The second 
and last time the Simurgh was called upon, was 
on the occasion of the fight of Rustam with Is- 
fandiyar; the bird extracted the arrows from the 
bodies of Rustam and his horse, Rakhsh, and 
cured his wounds, this time also by means of her 
feathers Then she warned the heio, that who- 
soever should kill Isfandiyar, must be miserable 
m this world and the next. Rustam, however, in- 
sisted upon obtaining the means to conquer his 
antagonist. So the Simurgh conveyed him within 
the space of a single night to the place, where 
the fatal tree grew, from a branch of which the 
arrow was to be made, with which IsfandiySr 
could be slain (ShShnama, ed. Vullers— Landauer, 
PP* 1 33 -» etc.; 222 sq.\ 1703 etc). In contra- 
distinction to this good Simurgh, which is called 
ihah-i murg^an (op. cit ., 139, xgx ) and farman- 
rawa (222, 1666; 1706, 3701), and which knows 
the mystery of fate (raz~t stpihr , viz. the fact, 
that he, who slays Isfandiyfir, will be damned. 
*705i 369 * etc.), the other Simurgh, killed by 
JsfandiySr in the course of his seven adventures, 


is a noxious monster. It lives on a mountain, and 
resembles a flying mountain or a black cloud; 
with its claw it can lift crocodiles, panthers, even 
an elephant. It has two young ones, as large as 
itself; if they fly, they cast an enormous shadow. 
IsfandiySr slew this being by a stratagem, using 
a kind of chariot (gardUn), which was all set 
over with sharp weapons. The corpse of the 
monster covered a whole plain ( SJtahnama , ed. 
Vullers-Landauer, p. 1597, etc.). Once, also this 
bird is called farmetnrawd (1598, 1763). 

Except the name, there is no great resemblance 
between the Avestan saena and the Simurgh of 
the epic, although they have some features in 
common. Both dwell far from the inhabited world 
[on the relation of the Wourukasha to the Alburz 
see s. v. KAF (11. 659, col £)], with the healing 
power of the epic bird, the relation of the saena 
to the medicinal tree may be compared; m turn, 
the Simurgh itself has a connection with the fatal, 
far-off tree at the sea of Cln, where the baneful twig 
grows, which can slay IsfandiySr. Feather-magic 
is known to the Avesta, but not in connection 
with the saena Yasht , xiv. 34 etc. a feather-magic 
is taught against enemies, it consists of rubbing 
the body with a feather of the bird of prey 
wari(n)gan , the wearing of such a feather as an 
amulet is also mentioned. In the same Yasht (45 
and 46), to ensure victory in battle, it is recom- 
mended to let fly four feathers, while uttering an 
appropriate spell, which helps also in mortal 
dangers. The difference here is great: the feathers 
are not those of the saena , they are not burned, 
and the procedure does not aim at summoning 
some one The Awestan bird belongs to the good 
(non-Ahrimanic) creation, although it is no chief 
(rat) of birds That the epic Simurgh is called 
$hah-t mu? ghan is nothing but a poetical con- 
ception The Simurgh, which appears in the story 
of Zal and his son may be considered as a kind 
of good genius (comp, also Noldeke, Das Iramscht 
Nationalepos , p 10, 59). If the malignant Simurgh 
in the adventure of Isfandiy&r is not merely an 
addition to the older epic tradition (for it is sup- 
posed, with much reason, that the series of Isfan 
diySr’s adventures is an imitation of Rustam’s seven 
exploits), perhaps the statement of the Bundahtshn 
that this bird is of two aspects (kinds) could b t 
compared, so that also in Zoroastrian lore ther( 
would have been a difference between two kind< 
of saena (sen). The Pahlavl statement, however 
is too indistinct, to be made use of m this respect 
The role of the Simurgh as a guardian gemm 
of heroes (on a possible parallel m Achaememar 
dynastic tiadition comp. Noldeke, op at. y p. 4 
is not leflected in the Avesta. As it is very 
piobable, that the cycle of Rustam and his famil) 
originally did not belong to Zoroastrian traditior 
(Noldeke, op. at , p 9 etc.), this principal feature 
of the epic Simurgh must also be due to a non 
Zoroastrian origin. It may be then, that two dif 
ferent mythical conceptions have been subsumed 
under one name. The Avestan saina may, originally 
correspond to one of the bird-shaped beings o 

Aryan mythology. We may, however, suppose, tha 
it has lost most of its characteristics in being ac 
commodated to Zoroastrian cosmology. There an 
a few resemblances between the IrSnian con 
ceptions and some features of Indian bird-mythology 
the saina lives far off on the tree in the sei 
Wourukasha, and a king of birds (pakqirU(, i 
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Garuda meant?) lives also far off in the var$a 
Hiranmaya ( MaK&bkUrata , vi/vni. 5 sq.). The stn, 
according to the Mendk-t Khrat , when alighting 
at his nest, breaks off thousand twigs of the me- 
dicinal tree, and the story of Garuda, tearing off 
and bearing away a branch of the Rauhina-tree 
is well known (. Mahaoh ., i/xxix. 39, etc., cf. E. 
W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology , p. 21). One might 
also consider the fact, that, as the sdina stands 
m a certain relation to the healing herbs, so 
Garuda to the amrta , the drink of immortality, and 
the fycna, mentioned in Rgvcda , iv 26 and 27, to the 
Soma But these faint resemblances may he due to 
accident at any rate, they are insufficient to justify 
a comparison between Iranian and Indian myth 
in this case On a possible explanation of the sen 
as a sun-bird comp A. J. Wensinck, Tree and 
Bird as Cosmological Symbols tn Western Asia , 
1921, p. 42. 

On the other hand, the principal characteristic 
of the epic Simurgh is its protection of the ex- 
posed child Zfil, and, later on, its function as 
tutelary genius of Zal and Rustam. It must there- 
fore be classed with the various guardian-animals 
we meet in the stories of the youth of some 
historical or mythical heroes, as Cyrus, Romulus, 
etc It is however true, that this Simurgh shows 
also features of a more fierce kind. 

Tha ( 5 libi, in his history of the Persian kings, 
renders the word Simurgh by c Auka [q. v.]. In 
non-epic Persian literature, the dwelling-place of 
the Simur g h is the fabulous mountain K 5 f (which 
originally may be the same as the Alburz ; on 
this question comp s v. KAF, 11. p 659, Wensinck, 
l c) A more rationalistic view is e g. that of 
Hamdallah Mustawfl ( Nuzhat , ed. Le Strange, 

I. 232 , 11. 225) who says that on the isle of 
Ramni (Sumatra >) the nest of the Simurgh is found. 

In mystical literature, the Simurgh as a symbol 
of the deity, is well-known from ‘Attar’s Mantik 
al-fa tr. The name of the bird, moreover, appears, 
in Persian literature, very often in poetical similes. 
A few instances out of many are Rtlrm, Math- 
nawt , ed. Nicholson, 1., vs 1441, 2755. 2962, 
Ruckert , Grammattk , Rhetortk und Poetik der 
Terser , p. 20; Azra^I as quoted in ‘Awfl, Lubab , 

II. 89, where the synonym c anka is used. 

(V. F. Buchner) 

Sf N, twelfth letter of the Arabic 
alphabet, with the numerical value 60 For 
palaeographical details see above 1 390 and Arabia, 
plate I Sin corresponds to* a ) aethiopic sat , 
Assyrian sh, Hebrew and Aramaic IP, whereas 
shin corresponds to Aeth sawt , to Hebrew and 

Aramaic 00 b ) to Hebrew D and Aramaic OO , 

Bibliography. W Wright, Lectures on the 

Comparative Grammar of the Semitic languages , 

Cambridge 1890, p. 57 sqq., C Brockelmann, 

Grundrtss der vergl Grammattk der semitischen 

Sprachen , Berlin 1908, 1 128 sqq. 

SINAI. [See al-?Ur] 

SINAN, usually called Kogja Mi c mXr SinAn, 
the greatest architect of the Ottomans 
Sin&n came from Kaisarlya [q v]. m Anatolia 
where he was born on the 9 th Radjab 895 (April 15, 
1589) the son of Christian Greeks. His father was 
later called c Abd al-MennSn but his real name is 
not known His non-Turkish origin (muhtedi) is 
beyond question and is never in dispute, either 
among his contemporaries or among all serious 


Turkish scholars. The young SinSn came into the 
Serai m Stambul with the levy of youths ( dewshtrme , 
q v), became a Janissary, distinguished himself 
m the campaigns against Belgiade (1521) and 
Rhodes (1522) by his bravery and was promoted 
to be zenberekc&i batht, 1. e chief firework-operator. 
In the Persian war (1534) he showed special in- 
genuity, when he devised ferries for ciossing 
Lake Van, which proved particularly effective. 
He continued to rise in rank and was ultimately 
appointed §ubasht (police magistrate) When Selim I 
advanced on Wallachia, Sinan was in his train 
He built a bridge across the Danube, which aroused 
further admiration and laid the foundations of his 
fame Henceforth he was exclusively engaged m 
building mosques and palaces, commissions from 
the SultSn and grandees of the Empire That, as 
is often stated, he began the building of the Se- 
llmiye immediately after Selim I’s death, — the 
mosque which stands on the top of the fifth hill m 
Stambul and which was finished in 1522, — is im- 
possible even on chronological grounds; indazzlingly 
rapid succession from the end of the thirties arose 
the further creations of this master, which were 
built in parts all of the empire, mainly by command 
of SulaimSn the Great Only the largest mosques 
can be mentioned here* in 1539 the Mosque of 
Roxelane (Khasseki Khurram), 111 1 548 the Princes’ 
Mosque, in 1550/1556 the Suleimaniya, m 1551/ 
1574 the Selimlye at Adnanople, built by order 
of Selim II These are his finest efforts. In ad- 
dition he built a countless number of small mos- 
ques, palaces, schools, bridges, baths, etc The 
poet, Mustafa Sa c I, his biographer, gives 81 mos- 
ques, 50 chapels, 55 schools, 7 Kur 5 an schools, 16 
poor-kitchens ( c imaret ), 3 infirmaries, 7 aqueducts, 
8 bridges, 34 palaces, 13 rest-houses, 3 store- 
houses, 33 baths, 19 domed tombs ( tui be ), in all 
343 buildings Sinan was woi king for three-quarters 
of a century everywhere from Bosnia to Mecca 
As Corn Gurlitt points out, Sm2n displayed an 
incomparable lightness of touch m his use of the 
dome On a square, hexagonal or octagonal base 
he developed his interiors, always striving at the 
effect of a great ceremonial hall, a uniform archi- 
tecture enclosing the worshipping rulers and their 
hosts He is predominantly concerned with the 
interior and readily neglects the exterior for it 
But everywhere, Gurlitt says, appears the peculiarity 
of the Turkish character, everywhere he creates 
models which are as little Byzantine as they are 
Persian, as little Syrian as they are SeldjUk, but 
are all the more Turkish (cf. C. Gurlitt, Konstan - 
tinopel , Berlin 1909, p 94) Sinln had numerous 
pupils to assist him, including Aljmad Agha, Kamal 
al-DIn, Da 3 ud Agha, who was executed for free- 
thinking (cf Hadikat al-Dtawam? r i 198), Yatlm 
Baba c All, Yilsuf and the younger Sinan, who is 
frequently confused with him, and to distinguish 
him from the latter he was later called ko&a 
the a old” Yusuf, his favourite pupil, is said to 
have been the architect of the palaces in Lahore, 
Delhi, and Agra, which were built by the Emperor 
Akbar. This Michael Angelo of the Turks died 
when nearly 90 (herein also resembling him) on 
the 1 2th £)jum 5 da 986 (July 17 , 1578). He was 
buried behind his masterpiece, the SulaimSn Mosque, 
close to the offices of the Shaikh ai-IslRin, beside 
a chapel, school, and well, built and endowed by 
him The chronogram {t^rihh) gives the year of 
his death without any possibility of doubt as 986 (cf. 
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IslUniy ix 247 sq wheie the sources are collected) 
but it is supposed by Ahmad Rafik Bey, c Ahmler 
wa-Scin'-atk'arlary Stambul 1924, p 33 note, that 
in the tcfrikh the vowel i was allotted the value 

10 so that the year of death would be 996 (1588), 
which seems also to be added in figures. As the 
tcfrlkh was composed by Mustafa SjSf (d 1004 = 
1595; cf Rida, Tadhkira . 51), a famous nakkasjt 
of his time, this error m the most important line 
seems odd, to say the least 

The following is an exact list of allSinan’s 
buildings based on the statements of Mustafa 
Sa'i (d 1595) 

I Mosquf.s ( Qami 1 ) : 

1) Su lei manly a, Stambul, 2) Sh a h z a d e- 
Mosque, Stambul, 3) M of Khasseki Khuriam, 
Stambul, 4) M of princess Mihr-u MSh, at the 
Adrianople gate, Stambul; 5) M of the mother 
of c Othman Shah, Ak Serai, Stambul; 6) M 
of the daughter of B 2 y a z I d II, Yen! BaghEe. 
Stambul, 7) M of Ahmad Pasha, Top kapu, 
Stambul; 8) M of Rustam Pasha, Taht al- 
hal c a, Stambul, 9)M of Mehmed Pasha, Ka- 
dngha limani, Stambul, 10) M of Ibrahim 
Pasha, at the Siliwri-gate, Stambul, 11) M of 
Pi 5le Pa§ha, Stambul, 12) M of c Abd a 1- 
R ah man Celeb 1, at Molla KuranT, Stambul; 
13) M of Mahmud Agha, Stambul, 14) M of 
Oda bashi, at Yeiii kapu, Stambul, 15) M of 
Kh o dj a Khosraw, at Kodja Mustafa Pasha, 
Stambul, 16) M of Ilammaml Khatun, Sulu 
Monastn, Stambul, 17) M of Deftetdar Sulai- 
mSn Celeb 1, Oskiiblii Eeshmesi, Stambul, 18) M 
of Farrakh K»aya, Balat, Stambul; 19) M of 
Dragoman Yunus Bey, Balat ; 20) M of 
KJi u r 1 a m Caugh, at Yeiii BaghEe, Stambul, 
21) M of Si nan Agha, at Kadi Eegnmesi, 
Stambul, 22) M of Akhi Celeb 1, Izmir iskelesi, 
Stambul; 23) M of Sulaiman subash 1, at Un 
kapu, Stambul; 24) M of Zal Pasha, Aiyub; 
25) M of Shah Sultan, Aiyub, 26) M of 
Nish^ndji ba§hi, Aiynb, 27) M of Amir-i 
Bukhari, at the Adrianople gate, Stambul, 28) M 
of Mcrkez*Efendi, at Yem kapu, Stambul, 

29) M of Caush baghi, Slidliidje, Stambul, 

30) M of Nur Shaikh-zade Husain Celebi, 
at Kiremidhk, 31) M of Kasim Pasha, at the 
Arsenal, Stambul; 32) M of Mehmed Pasha, 
at the c Azablar Jcapusu, Stambul; 33) M. of KI- 

11 dj c AlI Pasha, at Top-kh&na, Stambul, 34) M 
of Muhyl ed-Din Celebi, at Top-kh5na; 
35) M of Molla Celebi, between Top-khana 
and Bashik Tash; 36) M of Abu ’1-Fad 1, at 
Top-khana; 37) M of Prince Dj i h a n g I r, 
Top-kfcana; 38) M of S 1 n a n P a sh a, Bashik 
Tash; 39) M. of the Sultana, Skutan; 40) M 
of Sham si Ahmad Pasha, Skutari; 41) M of 
Iskandar Pasha; 42) M. of Mustafa Pasha, 
in Gebize; 43) M of Pert e w Pash a, m Izmid; 
44) M of Rustam Pasha, m Sabandja; 45) M 
of Rustam Pasha, Samaniii; 46) M of Mus- 
tafa Pasha, Boli; 47) M. of Farhad Pasha, 
in Boli; 48) M of Mehmed Beg, in Izmid ; 

49) M. of c Othm5n Pasha, in Kaisarlya ; 

50) M. of H a dj dj I P a sh a, in Kaisarlya ; 

51) M of EjanabI Ahmad Pasha, in 
Angora; 52) M. of Mu^jafS Pasha, in Er- 
zerum; 53) M. of Sul|Sn C A 1 a ed-Din, in 
Corum; 54) M. of c Abd es-SalSm, Izmid; 
55) M. of SulJSn Sulaiman, in Iznlk (built 


out of a Byzantine church which had been de- 
stroyed by fire); 56) M. of |£hosraw Pasha, 
in Halab; 57) the domes of the sanctuary 
in Mekka; 58) M. of Sultan Murad &h&n (HI), 
in Maghmsa; 59) restoration of the M. of Or* 
khan G£ 5 z I, Kutahiya ; 60) M of Rustam 
Pasha, Bulawadin; 61) M of Husain Pasha, 
Kutahja; 62) M of Sultan Selim (II), Kara 
Buhar ; 63) M. of Sultan Sulaiman on the 
Gok maidan in Damascus ; 64) M of S u 1 1 a n 
Selim (II), m Adrianople; 65) M Taghlfk for 
MahraQd Pasha, in Adrianople; 66) M of the 
Defterdar Mustafa Pasha, in Adrianople ; 
67) M of c Ali Pa§ha, in Baba eskisi; 68) M 
of Mehmed Pasha, in Hafsa ; 69) M of 
Mehmed Pasha, m Liile Burghds ; 70) M of 
c Ali Pasha, in Eregli, 71) M of the Bosnian 
Mehmed Pasha, in Sofia ; 72) M of S Q f i 
Mehmed Pasha, m Herzegovina; 73) M. of 
Farhad Pasha, m Cataldja; 74) M of the exe- 
cuted Mustafa Pasha, in Ofen (Budapest) ; 

75) M. of Firdus Bey, in Isbarta, Asia Minor; 

76) M of M e m I k 1 a y a, in Ulashlu, 77) M. of 
Tatar Khan, in Gozleve; 78) M of Rustam 
Pasha, in RusEuk; 79) M of the Wazlr c O th- 
in an Pasha, in Trikala, Thessaly; 80) M. of 
Khasseki Khurram, in Adrianople, 81) M of 
the Sultan walide, in Scutari 

II Small Mosques (Afasgjtd): 

1) Chapel of Rustam Pasha, Yem Ba gh Ee, 
Stambul, 2) Ch of Ibrahim Pasha, on the TsS 
kapu, Stambul, 3) Ch of Mufti Ciwizade, at 
the Top-kapu, Stambul, 4) Ch of Amir c AlI, 
beside the custom-house ( goniruk-khana ), Stambul; 
5) Ch of the architect Si nan, beside the 
offices of the Shaikh al-Islam , 6) Ch of the 
chief huntsman ( aw&i bafhi\ beside the 
custom-house, Stambul, 7) Ch of Defterdar Sha- 
rifzadc Efendi, in Stambul; 8) Ch of Def- 
terdar Mehmed Celebi, in Stambul; 9) Ch of 
Hafiz Mustafa Efendi, at Yem BaghEe, 
Stambul , 1 o) Ch of S I m k a sh b a sh 1, at the bazar 
of Lutfi Pasha, Stambul; 11) Ch of Kh odjagi- 
zade, at the tetimme of the mosque of Mehmed II, 
Stambul, 12) Ch of the C a w sh> at the Siliwri-gate, 
Stambul; 13) Ch of the daughter of Ciwizade, 
Da 3 ud Pasha, Stambul; 14) Ch of Takiyadji 
Ahmad, ibid ; 15) Ch of Sary HSdjdjI 
Nasuh, in Stambul; 16) Ch of the slaughterer 
(kasfab) H 5 dj dj i C I w a d (properly C A w d), m 
Stambul ; 1 7) Ch of the cook {tabbakff) H 5 dj dj i 
Hamza, at Agha Earn, Stambul; 18) Ch. of 
HfidjdjI Hasan, 19) Ch of lbrShlm Pasha, 
at the Kum Jtapu, Stambul; 20) Ch of Bair dm 
Celebi, Wlanga, Stambul; 21) Ch of Shaikh 
Farhad, ibid ; 22) Ch of kurakfjt bazki (com- 
mander of the rowers), before the Kum h a P u > 
Stambul ; 23) Ch. of the workshop ( kar-kh&na ) of 
the damask-makers {kambhpqjt lai ), in Stambul; 
24) Ch of the workshop of the goldsmiths 
{kuyum^jilai ), in Stambul; 25) Ch. on the Her* 
sek-Hippodrome ( Hersek bodromu ), near the 
Aya Sofia, Stambul; 26) Ch. of yaya basM y on 
the P'enar fcapu, Stambul, 27) Ch. of c AbdI 
subashb in the Sultfin-Seilm-quarter, Stambul; 
28) Ch. of Hfididji IlySs, at the bath of c AlI 
Pasha; 29) Ch. of Husain Celebi, at the Se- 
llmlye, Stambul; 30) Ch of DukhgnlzSdc, at 
Kodja Mustafa Pasha, Stambul; 31) Ch. of K5- 
dlzade, at the Cukur hamm&mi, Stambul; 32) Ch. 
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of Mufti Hamid Efendi, at c Azablar hammami, 
Stambul; 33) Ch. ,%t the tiifenk-khSna, outside 
the walls (htjar); 34) Ch of Serai agha si, at 
the Adrianople gate, Stambul; 35) Ch of the 
supeiintendent of the metalcasters ( dok - 
me^ilar ba$M)> m Aiyub, Stambul, 36) Ch of 
the arpadji bashi, Aiyub; 37) Ch of the 
physician KaisunlzSde, in Stidludje, Stambul, 
38) Ch. of the snow seller (kardjt) Sulaiman, 
in Aiyub, 39) Ch of the snow seller (fcardjt) 
Sulaiman, in Stambul, 40) Ch of Ahmad Ce* 
lebi, in Kiremidhk, 41) Ch of YahyS k*aya, 
in the K5sim Pasha quarter, Stambul, 42) Ch of 
$}tahr taunt (supervisor of the city) Hasan 
(Selebi, ibid; 43) Ch. of Sahll Bey, Top- 
khSna, Stambul; 44) Ch of IlySszSde, ibid , 

45) Ch of bazar ba$ht Memi k J aya, in Scutari; 

46) Ch of M ehmed Pasha, ibid , 47) Ch of 
HSdjdjI Pasha, in Scutari, 48) Ch of sairadj 
kh ana, in Khaskoi, Stambul , 49) Ch of the 
sarraf, outside the Top kapu, Stambul; 50) Ch 
of the tiiznamadjt c AbdI Celebi in Sulu 
monastir 

III. Schools (Madrasa ) . 

1) Sch of Sultan SulaimSn, in Mekka , 

2) Six schools, built by command of Sultan 
Sulaiman, m Stambul , 3) Sch of Sultan 
Selim 1 (’) beside the Koshk of the khalidjtlar 
(carpet-makers); 4) Sch of Sultan Selim II, 
Adrianople; 5) Sch of Sultan Selim II, in 
Corlu; 6) Sch of Prince Mehmed, in Stambul, 

7) Sch of Khasseki Khurram, on the women’s 
market ( c awrat bazart ), Stambul; 8) the school 
called Kahriya of the Khasseki Khurram, 
in Sultan Selim, Stambul; 9) Sch of the Sultan- 
mo t h e r, in Scutari, 10) Sch of Princess 
Mihr-u Mah, m Scutari; li)Sch of Princess 
M*hr-u Mah, at the Adrianople gate, Stambul, 

12) Sch. of Mehmed Pasha, Kadyrgha limam, 

13) Sch of Mehmed Pa§ha, in Aiyub; 14) Sch 
of the mother of f O th m 5 n Sh a h, Ak serai, 
Stambul; 15) Sch. of Rustam Pasha, Stambul, 
16) Sch of c All Pasha, Stambul, 17) Sch of 
the executed Mehmed Pasha, Top kapu, Stambul ; 

18) Sch. of Sufi Mehmed Pasha, Stambul ; 

19) Sch of Ibrahim Pasha, Stambul; 20) Sch 

of Si nan Pasha, in Stambul; 21) Sch of Is- 
kandar Pasha, in Stambul^); 22) Sch of c AlI 
Pasha, m Baba eskisi; 23) Sch of the Egyptian 
MustafS Pasha, in Gebize; 24) Sch of Ahmad 
Pasha, in Izmid; 25) Sch of Kasim Pasha, m 
Stambul (>); 26) Sch of Ibrahim Pasha, at the 
‘Isa-Gate, Stambul; 27) Sch of Shams! Ahmad 
Pasha, in Scutari; 28) Sch. of kapu aghast 
El a c far Agha, in Stambul ( ? ); 29) Sch. of the 
Agha of the Gate Mahmud A gh a, in Stam- 
bul (?) ; 30) Sch. of the Maflulzade AmlrEfendi, 
in Stambul (*) ; 31) the School called Umm 

walad, m Stambul (?) ; 32) Sch of the chief 
huntsman ( awfai basht) y m Stambul (?) ; 33) 
Sch. of the Mufti H & m i d Efendi, in Stam- 
bul (>); 34) Sch. of the military judge FirUz 
Agha(’), in Stambul; 35) Sch of Khodjagi- 
zade, at Sultan Mehmed, Stambul; 36) Sch. 
of AghazSde, m Stambul(?); 37) Sch. of Yahyfi 
Efendi, in Stambul; 38) Sch. of the Defterdftr 
c Abd es-SalSm Bey, in Stambul; 39) Sch of 
Jut I in Stambul; 40) Sch of the phy- 

sician Mehmed telebi, in Stambul; 41) Sch. 
of Husain Celebi, in Stambul; 42) Sch. of 


Amin Sin an Efefldi, m Stambul; 43) Sch of 
§h5h-kuli, in Stambul; 44) Sch of the Dragoman 
YUnus Bey, in Stambul; 45) Sch. of the snow 
seller (karfat) Sulaiman Bey, in Stambul ; 

46) Sch of H a dj dj 1 Kh atun, m Stambul ; 

47) Sch of the Defterdar SharlfzSde, m 
Stambul; 48^ Sch of the judge Hakim Celebi; 
49) Sch of Baba Celeb 1, in Stambul, 50) Sch 
of Kirmasl(') Celebi, renovated; 51) Sch of 
stgban c All Bey at the custom-house, in Stambul; 
52) Sch. of the tushandji Mehmed Bey, at Alt? 
meimer; ^3) Sch of bczcstan ketkhudasi Husain 
Celeb 1, in Stambul, 54) Sch of Gulfum 
Kh atun, in Scutari ; 55) Sch of Kh o s r a w 
k»aya, in Angora 

IV KuiCan-Reading Schoois (Dar al-^urra 3 ). 

1) K of Sultan SulaimSn, Stambul^) K 
of the Walide Sultan, Scutari , 3) of 
Khosraw k l aya, Stambul, 4)K of Mehmed 
Pasha, Aiyub, Stambul, 5) K of the Mufti Sa c id 
C e 1 e b 1, KiiCuk Qaraman, Stambul , 6) K of 
the Bosnian Mehmed Pasha, Stambul, 7) K of 
the Muftt Kadlzade Efendi, Stambul 

V Tomb Chapels ( Turbe ) 

i) T C of Sultan Sulaiman Khan, 
Stambul, 2)T C of Sultan Selim (II) Khan, 
Stambul, 3) T C of Prince Mehmed, 
Stambul , 4) T C of the Princes, Stambul ; 5) 
T C of Rustam P a §h a, ShahzSde basht, 
Stambul, 6) T C of Khosraw Pasha, Stambul, 

7) T C of Ahmad Pasha, Top kapu, Stambul; 

8) T C Mehmed Pasha, Aiyub, Stambul ; 

9) of the sons of Siyawush Pasha, Aiyub, 
Stambul , 10) T. C of Z a 1 Mahmud P a sh a, 
Aiyub, Stambul; il) T C of Khair ed-Dln 
Barbarossa, Bashik Tash, Stambul; 12) T C of 
Yahya Efendi, Bashik Tash, Stambul, 13) T C 
of ghamsl Ahmad Pasha, Scutan; 14) T C 
of the Beylerbeyi’s of Cyprus c Arab Ahmad 
Bey, Stambul, 15) T C of Kylydj c All Pasha, 
Aiyub, Stambul, 16) T C of P e r t e w Pasha, 
AiyUb, Stambul, 17) TC of Princess §hah 
KhobSn, wife of Lutft Pasha, Yehi Baghce, 
Stambul; 18) T C of HSdjdjI Pasha, Scutan, 
19) TC of Ahmad Pagha, at the Adrianople 
gate, Stambul 

VI Hospitais ( Ttmar-khana , Tab-kkana). 

i)H of Sultan Sulaiman, Stambul, 2) H 
of Kh asseki Khurram, Stambul ; 3) H of 
SultSn Walide, in Scutari. 

VII Aqueducts (. Ktmtr ): 

1) Derbend kemeri; 2) Uzun kemer; 

3) Mu c allafc kemer; 4) Goriindje kemer; 
5) Aqueducts at Milder ns koyi; 6) Reser- 
voirs ( hawu ( ) ; 7) Rebuilding of Uzun 
kemer 

VIII. Bridges: 

1) Br at Bilyuk Cekmedje; 2) Br at 
Siliwri; 3) Br. of MustafS Pasha across the 
Maritza; 4) Br of Mehmed Paaha, in 
Mermere; 5) Br of Oda bashi, Hawaii; 6) 
Br. of the A gh a of the Gate ( kapu aghast). 
Harami deresi; 7) Br. of Mehmed Pasha, in 
Sinanlf; 8) Br of the grandvizier Mehmed 
P a sh a at ViSegrad, Bosnia (cf M Hoernes, 
Diranische IVanderungen , Vienna 1 888, p. 245). 
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IX Poor-Kitchens (flm&rat) . 

i) K. of Sult&n Sulaim&n, Stambul, built 
962 (beg. Nov 26, 1554); 2) 4 C. of KJhasseki 
Kh urram, in Mekka, near the Ka c ba; 3) K. of 
Sul^n Selim, Kara Bufiar; 4) K. of Prince 
Sulaim&n, Stambul; 5) K. of Sulfgn Sulaiman, 
Corlu; 6) K of Princess Mfhr-u Mah, 
in Scutari; 7) K. of Sultan Waiide, in Scutari, 
8) K* of Sultan Murad III, Maghmsa, 9) K. 
of Rustam Pasha, in Rusfcuk; 10) K of 
Rustam Pasha, in §abandja, 11) K of f Mehmed 
Pasha, in Burghas; 12) K of Mehmed Pasha, 
in Hafsa; 13) K of Mustafa Pasha, in Gebize, 
14) K of Mehmed Pasha, in Serajevo (Bosna 
Serai), 15) K of Mustafa Pasha, in Kiwetm (>); 

16) K of Sultan Sulaiman, m Damascus ; 

17) K. of the bridgehead of Mustafa Pasha 
k 5 prtoii 

X Warehouses ( Makhzan ) : 

1) W in Galata; 2) W at the Imperial Arsenal, 
Stambul; 3) W in the Serai, Stambul 

XI Rest-houses (Karawanserat); 

I ) Caravanserai of Sultan Sulaiman, Stambul; 

2) C of Sultan Sulaiman, in Buyiik Cekmedje, 

3) C of Rustam P a §h a, in Tekfur daghi 
(Rodosto) , 4) C of Rustam P a §h a, on the 
market ( bit bazart) m Scutari, 5)C of Rustam 
P a §h a, m Galata , 6) C of C A 1 1 Paslja, on 
the market in Scutari; 7) C of Pei tew Pasha, 
on the place Abu ’ 1 -Wafa, Stambul; 8) C of 
Mustafa Pasha, m Ilgun, Anatolia; 9) C of 
Rustam Pasha, in A^ biyik, Anatolia, 10) 
C. of Rustam Pasha, in $amanlf, 11) C. of 
Rustam Pasha, m Sabandja, 12) C of Rustam 
Pasha, in Eregli (Qaraman); 13) C of Ri stam 
Pasha, in Karishdiran, Bulgaria; 14) C of 
Khosraw k‘aya, Ipsala, 15) C of Mehmed 
Pasha, in Burghas, 16) C of Rustam Pasha, 
in Adnanople, 17) C of c AlI Pasha, in 
Adnanople; 18) C. of Mehmed Pasha, in Hafsa 

XII Palaces (Serai). 

I) Rebuilding of the old Serai, 
Stambul; 2) New Serai, Stambul; 3) S in 
Scutari; 4) S. in Galana; 5) Rebuilding of the 
S. on the At mejd&n, Stambul, 6) S on the 
Yeni kapu, Stambul ; 7) S in Kandillf, 
8) S at Fener baghfce, Stambul; 9) S in the 
garden oflskandar Celeb 1, in Scutan ; 10) 
S. in H alkali at Stambul; Xi) S. of Rustam 
Pasha, Kadyrgha lim&n, Stambul; 12) S of 
Mehmed Pasha, at Aya Sofia, Stambul; 13) 
S of Mehmed Pasha, Scutari , 14) S of 
Rustam Pasha, in Scutari; 15) First S of 
Siyawush Pasha, in Scutari, 16) Second S 
of Siyawush Pasha, in Scutari ; 1 7) S. of 
Siy&wush Pasha, m Stambul; 18) S of 
C A 1 1 P a sh a, in Stambul ; 19) S. of Ahmad 
Pasha, on the At mejdan, Stambul; 20) S. of 
Farhad Pasha, Sult&n BSyazld quater, Stambul; 
21) S of Per tew Pasha, on the place Abu 
U-Waffc, Stambul; 22) S of S i n & n Pasha, on 
the At mejd&n, Stambul; 23) S. of §Ufl Mehmed 
Pasha, Kodja [Mu${af&] Pasha quarter, Stambul; 
24) S of MahmUd Agha, Yehi Baghfte, 
Stambul; 25) S. of Mehmed Pasha, in Hawaii 
at Stambul; 26) S. of Princess §h&h KhobSn, 
wife of Lujfl Pasha; in the KSsim Pasha quarter, 


near K&sim teshmesl, Stambul; 27) S. of Pertew 
P a sh a, before ShShzfide. Stambul ; 28) S of 
Ahmad Pasha, on the domain (< hftltk ), 29) 
First S. of c All Pasha, AiyUb; 30) Second 
S. of c All Pasha, AiyHb; 31) S of Mehmed 
Pasha, on the estate (< hftltk ) of Rustam Pasha; 

32) S. of Mehimed Pasha, m Serajevo (Bosna 
Serai); 33) S. of Rustam Pasha, on the estate 
of Iskandar Celebi. 

XIII. Baths (Hatnmam): 

1) B. of Sultan Sulaiman, Stambul, 2) 
Three baths in the Imperial Palace; 3) 
B. of Sultan S u 1 a 1 m 3 n, Kaffa, Krlm , 4) 
Three b. in the palace at Scutari ; 5) B of 
Kh a s s e k 1 Kh urram, at the Aya Sofia, Stambul ; 
6) B of Kh a s s e k 1 Kh urram, m the Jewish 
quarter ( Yehudiler ), Stambul, 7) B of Waiide 
Sultan, in Scutari ; 8) Sultan VBath (sulfan- 
hammami ), Kara Buhar , 9) B of W 3 1 1 d e 

Sultan, at Djubba c Ali (usually : Diubbah). 
Stambul, 10) B of Princess Mihr-uM3 h, 
at the Adnanople gate, Stambul; 11) B of Lutfl 
Pasha, ibid , 12) B of Mehmed Pasha, Galata, 
Stambul, 13) B of Mehmed Pasha, in Adnanople, 
14) B of Ibrahim Pasha, at the Siliwn-Gate, 
Stambul; 15) B of the Agha of the Gate (kapu 
aghast ), Sulu Monastir, 16) B of Kodja 
Mustafa Pasha, Yeni Baghfce, Stambul, 17) 
B of S i n a n P a sh a, in Bashik Ta§h, Stambul; 

18) B of Molla Celebi, in FunduVu, Stambul ; 

19) B of Admiral c Ali Pasha, Top-khana, 
Stambul ; 20) B of the same, Fener kapu, 
Stambul; 21) Bath of the Mufti, in the 
druggists’ market (ma^^jun^i car^husu), Stambul; 
22) B Mehmed Pasha, in Hafsa; 23) B. of 
Markaz Efendi, Yeni kapu, Stambul, 24) 
B of Nishandji Bashi, Aiyub, Stambul , 25) 
B of Khosraw Pasha, Orta koj, 26) a bith in 
Izmld, 27) B in Cataldja; 28) B of Rustam 

I Pasha, in Sabandja; 29) B of Husain Bey, m 
Kaisarlya, 30) B of Sary kurz (Sari guzel, 
cf above p 17 i b ), Stambul, 31) B of Khair al- 
Din Pasha, at the custom-house (, gomruk-khana ), 
Stambul, 32) B of Khair al-Dln, m Zairak; 

33) B of Ya c fcub Agha, Top-kh 5 na, Stambul. 

Bibliography. No monograph dealing 

exhaustively with the life and artistic activities 
of Sin 5 n has yet appeared nor is there any 
architectural survey of his buildings yet in 
existence. The main source so far is Mu- 
stafa S& c l’s work, Tadhkirat al-Bunyan-t ko^a 
ntfmar Stnan , of which there are two editions: 
one without date and place of publication 
(Stambul, middle of the xix*h century), 16 p., 
small 8°, entitled Tadhktrat al-Abntya ; the 
second, Stambul 1315, Ikdfim press, 72 p, 8°. 
The two editions give lists of SmSn’s buildings 
which differ from one another in many points 
EwliyS Celebi, Siyahetnama , seems to have 
known S 5 c i’s work. The following are references 
to Sin&n m Ewhyfi Celebi: i. 140 ( Travels , 1., 
1, p 69); 1 147, 148 (Tr ., 1. 1, p. 73); L 
150 (Tr, i. 1, p 75); i 155 ( Tr , 1. 1, p. 
79, 80); 1. 159 (Tr, 1 I, p. 81); i. 163 (Tr., 
i. I, p. 82 sq.); i. 307 (lacking in Tr.); 1. 308 
(Tr, i I, p 167), 1 309 ( 7 V , i. 1, p. 168); 
1 310 (Tr., 1 1, p 169); i. 311 (Tr., i. 1, 
p. 169); i. 312 (Tr., i. I, p. 169); a list of all 
his mosques m Constantinople is given on 
i., p. 313 sq. (Tr., i. I, p. 170 sq.); building 
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in Brussa (Caravanserai of c All Pasha; not in 
Mustafa): li. 19; buildings in Izmld: ii. 
64 == Travels, 11 1,. p 31 — Almost all 
the Constantinople mosques built by 
Si n£n are fully described in Hafiz Husain 
Efendi of Atwanserai (flourished in the second 
half of the xvmth century), Gardens of the 
Mosques (Had that al-Djawam >*), with additions 
by c AlI Sati c , printed at Stambul 1281, Extracts 
from it were given by J v Hammer, G 0 R , 
Pesth 1833, ix , p 47 — 144 (Mosques), p 148 sqq 
(Schools, Medreses), Beitrage zur Kenntms des 
Orients , ed by H Grothe, Halle 1914, vol xi , 
p. 67 sqq (F Babinger), 1 st , Strassburg 19 19, 
vol ix , p 247 sq (F Babmger) , Vent madj- 
inifa, Stambul 1917, vol. 13, p 249 — 252 and 
vol 14, p 269 — 279 (Ahmad Rafik Bey; 
with pictures) On Si nan’s pupils, cf Quellen 
zur osmamschen Kuns tier geschtchte in Jahrbuih 
der asiatischen Kunst , Leipzig 1924, 1, p 
35 — The two above-mentioned Tadhkira's 

are as MSS in Cairo, National Library (cf c All 
Efendi Hilml al-Daghestanl, fihrtst [Cairo 1306], 
231 [united m an old magjmila]) 

(Franz Babinger) 

SINAN PASHA, name of several viziers 
of the Ottoman empire, mostly of Christian 
origin (as the name SinSn [al-Dm Yusuf] suggests, 
cf Jsl , xi 20, note 1 and J v. Hammer, GO R , 
ii 536, note a) The most important are* 

I Kh odja S 1 n a n Pasha, vizier under Meh- 
med II the Conqueror Molla Sinan al-Din Yusuf 
Pasha was a son of the famous Molla Khidr Beg, 
who, a son of the kadi of Siwri Hisar gjalal al- 
Din, traced his descent to the celebrated Khodja 
Nasr al-Din His father who died in 863 (1458/ 
I 459) w as the first kadi of Stambul (cf the art 
khidr BEG) Sinan Pasha was bom m Brussa 
probably about 1438, was taught in his youth 
by his father, afterwards entered the train of 
Mehmed II whose teacher and councillor he 
became According to one story, probably erroneous, 
after the second deposition of the famous grand- 
vizier Mahmud Pasha [q v ] he succeeded him 
but fell into disfavour about 881 (1476/1477) and 
was only later appointed muderris m Siwri Hisar 
and in Adrianople after a remarkable cure which 
the Sult2n made him take (cf J v Hammer, 
G. O. R , 11. 241) Sult5n BSyazId who had taken 
a fancy to him granted him an ample allowance 
In 887 (1482/1483) he retired, but a year later 
we find him acting as muta$arnf of Gallipoli 
He died on Safar 24, 891 (March 1, i486) at 
Gallipoli where he was buried in a turbe restored 
by Mahmfld II in 1247/1248 (1831) His two 
brothers also earned the title of Pa§ha, namely 
Ahmad Pasha and Ya'kub Pasha (cf Tash- 
kopruzSde-Madjdl, 1. 196, 197) Molla Sinan Pasha, 
called simply Khodja Pasha by his contemporaries, 
was an important scholar and the author of 
several works on mathematics, metaphysics, as- 
tronomy, ethics and legends of the saints He 
wrote a commentary on the astronomical works 
of Caghmlnl ( §harh-t Caghmint). and a commentary 
on al-ldjl’s Mawaktf fl < Ilm al-KalUm. His 
Mefftrif-i Sinan deals with ethics and under the 
title Tadhkirat al-Awhyd he wrote a “legends 
of the saints” (original manuscript m the Nflr-i 
c Othm&niya library at Stambul). A discourse on 
prayer from his pen entitled Muna&at was printed 
at Stambul (Abu ’l-]?iya Press). 


B ib lio gr ap ky : T ft shkopruzade-MadjdI, a j_ 
S&aliiFik al-nu^mUniya , i 193 — 195, Stambul 
1 269 ; following him c AlI, Kunh al-Akhbar 
(part not yet printed) and Sa € d al-Din, T 5 $ 
al-Tawaribh, 11 498 — 500; Brusali Mehmed 
Tahir, r Othmdnll Mu^elltflert, ii. 223 sqq (thor- 
ough); St^fill-t c othmanl , 111 103 sq ; Sdlname 
of Edime of 1310, regarding the tomb of 
SinSn Pa&ha there are two different statements. 
The tomb (tut be) is however still m existence 
in Gallipoli, according J. H Mordtmann; cf. also 
Ewliya, SiyUhetname, v 418 (monastery, tekke ), 
419 (poor-kitchen, c unaret), 420 (tomb), but see 
Brusali Mehmed Tahir, op. cit, 11 224, note I. 
II KhSdim SinSn Pash a, grand vizier under 
Selim I Sinan al-Din YSsuf Pasha was probably 
of Christian descent, he was first of all governor 
of Rumelia and then of Anatolia In the battle 
of Caldiran (Aug 23, 1574), he commanded with 
success the right wing of the victouous Ottoman 
army and when Hersekoghlu Ahmad Pasha, foui 
times grand viziei, was suddenly dismissed on 
Ramadan 9, 920 (October 28, 1514) he became 
his successor Pot fa Bassa Sinan un suo schtavo 
qual era imbrahor (e g emirachot , master of the 
horse) e avea 7 asprt add \ , e il beglerbeg dt 
Natoha nuovo , reports the Venetian Bailo An- 
tonio Giustmian, under date March I, 1516 In 
the campaign against Syna and Egypt, Sinftn 
Pasha was made commander-in-chief On 29 th 
Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 923 (January 23, 1 5 1 7) he com- 
manded the Anatolian troops in the battle of 
Ridamya, but was killed m personal combat with 
Sultan Tum5n Bay His successor m the grand- 
vizierate was Yunus Pasha [q v ] 

Bibliography . J v Hammer, G 0 R , 
ii 421, 462, 492, 496, 662, Si(ljill-i c othm 5 ni, 

1 105; the Italian sources mentioned in Jorga, 
G O R , 11 330, note I, Hadikat al- JVuzard 3 , 2 1 sq 
III. Kodja Sinan Pasha, five times 
grand vizier of the Ottoman empire 
Sinan Pasha was of Albanian descent, he was 
the son of a peasant in Dibia (Debr) or according 
to others m Delvmo (cf Jorga, G O R , 111, 170, 
no authority given, nato vicino a Delvion alt 
incontro di Corfu , according to Bailo Matteo Zane 
in 1594, cf E Alb&ri, Relaziom , 111. 3, p. 420, 
Floience 1855) He entered the Serai through the 
levy of youths (dewshu me , q v ), under Sulaimin 
became cdshneglr badii , chief cup-bearer, was later 
promoted to be mlr-i liwa of Malatia, KastamQm, 
Ghazza, Tarabulus (Tnpolis m Syria), Erzerum 
and Halab, and in the spring of 1568 became 
governor of Egypt (cf J v Hammer, G.O.f?., 
111 551) From here he undertook campaigns 

against the Yemen, which he conquered for the 
Ottoman empire The Ottoman poet NihSlI celebrated 
this event in a poem entitled-* Fe(hndme Yemen 
(MS , perhaps autograph m the Vienna National 
Library, cf G Flugel, Catalogue, i 640 sq ) and 
the Arab historian Ma^mfld Kujb al-Din al-Makkl 
describes fully m prose this and the following cam- 
paigns m a work dedicated to Smfin and entitled 
al-Bark al-Yamanifi 'l-Fath al^Otfrmanl (cf. S. de 
Sacy, N E , iv. 473 , part ed with Portuguese trans- 
lation by D Lopez, Lisbon 1892). For further pane- 

r ‘sts of Sinan Pagha, cf. J. v. Hammer, G . O. R ., 
560, 779 from c All, Kunh al-Akhbar In 979 
(l57 I / I 57 2 ) Sinfin Pasha was again appointed gover- 
nor of Egypt, and in the spring of 1574 in the cam- 
paign against Tunis he was given supreme command 
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of the Ottoman land forces. Goletta (Halfc al-W6dl) 
was stormed after a month’s siege and Tunis incor- 
porated m the Ottoman empire. SinSn Pasha who 
had become sixth vizier in 980 (*572/1573) was 
promoted two years later to be vizier of the cupola 
(pubbe vuetlri). In the spring of 1580 he led the 
Ottoman army against Georgia and on the 14th 
Radjab 988 (August 25 ; 1580) he was appointed 
grand vizier in succession to Ahmad Pagha who 
had died. Georgia was conquered but not subdued 
so that almost immediately after the conclusion of 
the campaign, difficulties arose which resulted on 
the 20*h Dhu’i Ka c da 990 (December 5, 1582) in 
Sman Pasha’s dismissal and banishment to Dimetoka, 
later to Malghara (1. e. tAsyh Aif Ketpvx) (cf. SelSniki, 
Tcfribk, p 170, Gio. Tom. Minadoi da Rovigo, 
Historta della guerra fra Turcht et Per Siam, Turin 
1588 and Venice 1594, in which the writer 
describes fully the Persian campaign from his own 
experience). Through harem influence and a pre- 
sent of 100,000 ducats, however, he soon succeeded 
m exchanging his exile in Malghara for the 
governorship of Damascus (cf SelSnlki, p 215, 
G 0 R, iv 185), from which he returned to 
Constantinople m £)jumfid 5 II, 997 (April 1589) 
as grand vizier The vast wealth which he already 
possessed and which later assumed fabulous pro- 
portions, enabled him to make remarkable gifts 
(e g. a grand-admiral’s flagship and seven galleys) 
and to erect splendid buildings. The handsomely 
fitted kosfik of the Serai on the shore of the Golden 
Horn which boie his name and was not destroyed 
till 1827 ( c f- J- von Hammer, G. O. R , iv. 187 
note d ), owed its origin to him He also took up 
the old plan of connecting the Black Sea with 
the Gulf of Nicomedia by digging a canal from 
the Sea of Sabandja [q v ] to the Gulf of Nicomedia 
for which he hoped to utilise the skill of Sinan 
the architect fq v ] This great undertaking seems 
to have fallen through as a result of the wars 
(cf. also Hadjdji Khalifa, Dj ihan-Numa , p 666 
and the literature quoted under §abaneja) On 
the ii* h Shawwal 999 (August 2, 1591) Sman 
PasJja again fell from favour and was dismissed, 
but by the 25 t h < Rabl t II, 1001 (January 29, 1593) 
a rising of the Jamssanes caused him to be sent 
for to fill the grandvizerate for a third time 
Henceforth all his energies were concentrated on 
winning military laurels in the west, especially 
in Hungary In the spring of 1593, he therefore 
assumed in person supreme command of the army 
m the Hungarian campaign, which he concluded 
with the capture of numerous castles and strongholds 
A month after the death of Murad III on the 
6th* DjumSda II, 1 003 (February 16, 1595), he 
had again to surrender the imperial seal and go 
into exile at Malghara, only for a few months 
however. On the 29 th Shawwal 1003 (July 7, 1595) 
he replaced his rival and relative Ferhad Pasha 
and a few weeks later began a campaign against 
Wallachia, which had rebelled. The rather inglorious 
course of this campaign and the loss of Gran, 
which was ascribed to the inactivity of his son 
Mehmed Pasha, Beglerbeg of Rumelia (cf the 
documents mentioned in J. von Hammer, G O.R , 
iv. 645 sq .), brought about his dismissal and 
banishment to Malghara on the i6*h Rabl c I, 
1004 (November 19, 1595). But when his suc- 
cessor Lala Mehmed Pagha died on the third day 
after his appointment, the imperial seal. was again 
for a fifth time entrusted to SinSn Pasha. He 
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was just engaged on plans for conquering Erlau 
in Hungary when he died on the 4* Sha { b 5 n 
1004 (April 3, 1596). He* was buried in his own 
tiirbe in the Softler quarter of Stambul. — SmSn 
Pagha was an unusually cruel, stubborn, selfish, and 
at the same time ignorant, man as to whose character 
Ottoman (notably c All) and western chroniclers 
are entirely in agreement. He was feared among 
the European envoys at the Porte. Not all of them 
dared reply so sharply and to the point as the 
Austrian envoy Dr Barthold Pezzen (cf Des 
Frey hen n von Wratislaw merkwurdtge Gesandt - 
schaftsretsc nach Constantinopel , Leipzig 1787, 
p 138; Engl ed , London 1862, ed. by A H. 
Wratislaw) The Venetian bath all agree in their 
descriptions of this powerful man, for example: 
Constant Garzoni (1573, m Alb&ri, Relaziont , lii 
1, p 41 1), Antiono Tiepolo (1576, in Albfcri, 
op. cit , 111 2, p 153 sq.), Lor. Bernardo (1592, 
m Alb&ri, op cit , in 2, p. 358* fu fatto massui 
[e g mdzuly deposed] per causa della caicadin 
[e g Kaya Khatun\\. Paolo Contanni (1583, in 
Alb&ri, op city 111. 3, p. 240), Giov Moro (1590, 
in Alberi, op cit , 111 3, p 329, 372 sq ), Matteo 
Zane (1594, in Alberi, op cit , 111 3, p. 420 sqq.). 
He is described (1573) as “a strong young man 
with a thick black beard” (m St. Gerlach, Tage - 
Buchy Frankfurt on/M 1674, p 31, 109; cf also 
C Garzoni, op city 111. I, p 41 1 : non molto 
grande di persona, con bai ba lunga , castagna , dt 
bclla e grata presenza ) Sman Pagha was immensely 
rich ; his estate is fully described m H F v Diez, 
Denkwurdigkeiten von As ten, Berlin 1811, part I, 
p 10 1 sqq ; cf Pertsch, Turk Hss Berlin , p 79: 
MS 39, fol 105a, also J v Hammer, G O. R , 
iv 258 sq A brother of Sinan Pagha was the 
Beglerbeg AySs Pagha (d 975 = 1568) executed 
by order of Sulaiman the Great, who left two 
sons Mahmud Pagha (cf Sig?tll-t c ot&mani, iv. 3 1 4) 
and Mustafa Pagha ( ibid , iv 380) On AySs 
Pagha, not to be confused with the grand vizier of 
the same name, who also was an Albanian (from 
Valona) cf Stg/ill-i *o&mam, 1 447 

Bibliography (in addition to works al- 
ready mentioned)* the Ottoman historians most 
of whom have been used by J von Hammer, 
also Hadtkat al-Wuzara', p. 35 sqq. , Hadjdji 
Khalifa, Fedhleke , 1 76 sq , followed word for 
word in St(l/tll-t ‘othmani, 111 103 sq — An 

Arabic biography of SinSn Pasha is in the MS. 
JVetzstem 4.09 (Ahlwardt, vn , N° 8471) on 
fol 135b — On SinSn’s son, the Beglerbeg Me li- 
med Pash a, cf J v Hammer, GOR t x. 527 
below (Index s.v ) and Si&ilht c ot&mani, iv. 139, 
he died in DjumSdSL I, 1014 (September-October 
1605) Among Sinan Pasha’s relatives was 
the grand vizier FerhSd Pagha, who again was 
related to Pertew Pagha (cf. Marcantonio Domini 
[1562] in Albfcri, Relaziont , 111 3, p. 188 at the 
top: questo Pertaff passa gh anni 55 ; e albanese 
e parcnte del magnifico Ferrat bos say esse n do 
maritato nella madre di sua moghe). 

(Franz Baringrr) 

SIND, consists of the lower valley and 
delta of the river Indus (Sindhu) from 
which the province takes its name, and lies between 
20° 35' and 28° 39' N and 66° 40' and 71® 10' E. 

The Aryans were settled on the Indus before 
1000 b. c. and about 500 B.c. Darius Hystaspes 
conquered the valley, but Persian rule m Sind had 
passed away when Alexander the Great traversed 
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the country in 325 B. c. After his departure it 
was included first in the Mauryan empire and 
then in that of the Bactnan Greeks. From the 
first century before, until the seventh century after, 
Christ India was invaded by various hordes from 
Central Asia, of whom the Ephthalites, or White 
Huns, settled m Sind and established the RSi 
dynasty, which was terminated by the usurpation 
of the Brahman minister Cat, whose son D&hir 
was reigning when Sind was invaded by the Arabs. 
In a. D. 71 1 Muhammad b. Kasim S&kifi, invaded 
the country, by the order of the JChalifa al-Walid, 
m order to avenge the maltreatment of some Mus- 
lim merchants who had failed to obtain redress, 
captured the seaport of Daibul, the town of Nerankot 
(the modern HaidarSbad), and Rawar, where he 
defeated and slew DShir, and finally took the 
capital, Aror or Alor, and, in 713, Multftn, where 
much treasure fell into his hands. He had barely had 
time to organize his conquest when he was super- 
seded by SulaimSn, who succeeded al-Walid in 
715, and, as a prot£g6 of al-Hadjdjfidb whose 
cruelty had made many enemies, was put to death 
with torture at WSsit, on the Tigris 

A succession of Muslim governors ruled Sind, 
leaving the administration chiefly in the hands of 
the natives, who enjoyed the free exercise of their 
religion; but the hold of the khalifas on the pro- 
vince gradually weakened, and m 871 was entirely 
relaxed. Two Arab chiefs founded independent 
states at MultSn and Mansura, but when Mahmud 
of Ghazni led his raids into India, Abu M-Fath DaTld, 
governor of Multdn and Sind, still maintained 
the fiction of allegiance to the khalifa. His ad- 
herence to the Karmatian heresy cost him his 
throne, and Mahmud placed a governor of his own 
in Mult&n. In 1053 the Sumras, a RSdjput tribe, 
cast off the yoke of FarrukhzSd and established 
their authority in Lower Sind, but the upper 
province remained subject to the Ghaznawids and 
was conquered, with the rest of their dominions, 
by Mu'izz al-Din Muhammad b Sfim His lieutenant, 
Nfisir al-Din Kabi£a, submitted to Kutb al-Dfn 
Aibak of Dihli, but was defeated by Shams al-Din 
Iltutmish, whose authority he refused to recognize 
At the beginning of the fourteenth century the 
troops of c Alfi 5 al-Din Khaldji overthrew the 
Sumras and destroyed their capital, but in 1333 
the Samm&s, a R&djpftt tribe converted to Islam, 
seized the reins of government, and set up a ruler 
of their own with the title of I>j5m. Muhammad 
b. Tnghlak of Dihli died in March, 1351, on 
the banks of the Indus, while m pursuit of a 
rebel whom the SammSs had harboured, and Sind 
contended successfully with the imperial arms 
until the SammSs were reduced to obedience and 
and vassalage by Firuz, Muhammad's successor. 
With the decline of the power of Dihli that of 
the SammSs revived, the greatest of their line 
being Djfim Nanda, or Ni?am al-Din, who reigned 
for forty-six years and died m 1509. In 1520 Sind 
was invaded by Shah Beg Arghfin who, having 
been driven from $andah£r by BSbur, succeeded 
in establishing himself in Sind. £>jSra Firilz, the 
last of the Sammis, was driven into Gudjarfit, 
where he died. Humfiyfin, expelled from Hindustan 
by Shir Shah, made two abortive attempts to con- 
quer Sind, during the second of which his son 
Akbar was born at Umarkot in 1542, but was 
compelled to flee into Persia. On the death of 
Shah I^Asan, the last of the Afghani, in 1554, I 


the Tarkhans, another short lived dynasty, became 
ruleis of Sind, and witnessed the sack of Thatha 
by the Portuguese in 1555, but in 1592 Akbar 
defeated Mirza Djani Beg Tarkhan, and annexed 
Sind, which was incorporated in the suba of Mul- 
tan The province was a part of the empire, but 
owing to its remoteness local affairs remained 
much m native hands. The Dandputras were 
powetful in Lower Sind m the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and were succeeded by the Kalhoras, who 
in 1701 ousted them from Sh ikSrpur and obtained 
from Awrangzlh a large grant of land. For the 
next forty years the Kalhoras increased their power, 
but in 1740 NUr Muhammad Kalhora incurred the 
displeasure of Nadir ShSh, to whom that pait of 
Sind lying to the west of the Indus had been 
ceded, and was compelled to surrender Shik&rpUr 
and Slbi and to pay a heavy tribute In 1754 
Ahmad Shah Durrani (Abdali), to whom Sind had 
passed on the death of Nadir Shah, drove Nur 
Muhammad to Djaisalmer, where he died, but his 
son, Muhammad Murad Yar KhSn, appeased the 
Afghan and retained the kingdom. In 1768 his 
brother and successor, GhulSm Shah, founded 
HaidarSbad on the site of Nerankot. The relations 
of the Kalhoras with the English East India 
Company, which m 1772 opened a factory at 
Thatha, were the reverse of friendly, and the 
factory was closed m 1775. Some years later Mir 
Bidjar, a chief of the Talpilr tribe of the BalU£, 
rose in rebellion, and the Kalhora compromised 
the matter by appointing him minister, but he 
was assassinated in 1781 after defeating an Afghan 
army near ShikSrpur, and his son c Abd-All5h Kl>5n 
Talpur drove c Abd al-Nabi, the last of the Kal- 
horas, to Kalat. l Abd al-Nabf regained his throne 
and put c Abd Allah to death, but the latter's 
kinsman, Mir Fath c Ali, defeated him and finally 
compelled him to take refuge in Djodhpur, where 
his descendants still hold distinguished rank. In 
1783 Fath c Ali, the first of the TslpQr Mirs, 
established himself as Ra 3 is of Sind The history 
of the country under its new rulers is bewildering, 
owing to its partition among different members of 
the family — (1) the HaidarSbad or §hShdSdpiir 
branch, ruling in Central Sind, (2) the Mirpur or 
Mamkanl branch, seated at MlrpGr, and (3) the 
Suhrabfini branch, ruling at Khairpfir. 

The early relations of the English East India 
Company with the Mirs of Sind were unsatisfactory, 
and difficulties m connection with the passage of 
British troops through the province on the out- 
break of the first AfghSn war in 1838 led to the 
introduction of some degree of British control. The 
Mirs were now amenable, but their army rose 
against the British, and in 1843 was defeated by 
Sir Charles Napier at MiSnf. Mir c Ali Murad, of 
the SuhrabSnl branch, remained faithful to the 
British, and was permitted to retain his principality 
of iy>airpllr, but the rest of Sind was annexed, 
and has since been a British province. Under the 
administration of Sir Bartle Frere it rematned 
tranquil during the Mutiny of 1857, and the only 
British regiment in the province was set free for 
the suppression of the revolt elsewhere. 

Bibliography : CalriZma , MSS.; Muham- 
mad Ma c sUm Shah, Ta'rlkhri Sind , MSS. ; 
Kb w &dj& Ni?am al-Din Aljtnad, J'abakZt^i Ahbarl\ 
Shaikh Abu '1-Fadl, A y in-i Akbari (translated 
by Blochmann and Jarrett), both in the Bibli *• 
thica Indka series of the Asiatic Society of 
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Bengal; Muhammad KSsim Firishta, Gul&an-t 
IbrUthlmi, Bombay lithographed edition of 1832; 
R. F. Burton, Scinde , or the Unhappy Valley , 
London 1851; do., Scinde Revisited , London 
1877; M. R. Haig, The Indus Valley Delta 
Country , London 1894; H. G. Raverty, The 
Mihran of Sind and its Tributaries , Journal 
of the Astatic Society of Bengal lxi , 1893, 
The Imperial Gazetteer of India , xxii. 389, 
Oxford 1908. (T. W. Haig) 

SINDIBAD-NAME (Syntipas), a widely 
known collection of stones, which since 
the time of Petis de la Croix has been much 
studied by folklorists. The general theme is as 
follows : A king entrusts the education of his son 
to the sage SindibSd. The prince is*ordered by 
his tutor to keep silence for seven days; during 
this time he is calumniated by the favourite queen 
and the king is on the point of putting him to death 
Seven viziers, by each telling one or two stories 
succeed in postponing his execution and on the 
eighth day the prince, who has recovered the 
use of his speech, is proved innocent. This cycle 
is also known as the history of the seven 
viziers. In another cycle (the history of the 
ten viziers, Bakhtiyar-riamd), ten viziers accuse 
a prince whom they wish to ruin in the eyes of 
the king and the prince defends himself by re- 
lating these stones. The Tuti-N ame studied by 
Pertsch is another similar collection 

The book of Smdibad is referred to by Mas c udi 
(tenth cent.) alongside of The Thousand and One 
Nights ; at a later date it became incorporated m 
the 1001 Nights, but also retained an independent 
existence It is found in the Oriental literatures, 
Syriac, Hebrew, Greek, Pehlevi, Persian, Arabic, 
Turkish and it entered the mediaeval literatures 
of the West ; French, Latin, Italian, Catalan, 
Slavonic, Armenian and German versions are known. 
India has stories of the same genic and Benfey 
has attempted to derive the Syntipas from an 
Indian prototype Stddhapati, which we do not 
however possess; its Indian descent has however 
not been rigorously established. It may be noted 
on the other hahd that the moral of these stories 
and characteristic feature of the trial by silence 
would rather recall Pythagorean tradition 

Bibliography : The editions of the Thousand 
and One Nights and the Cent et Une Nutts , 
transl. by M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Paris 1911, 
a collection which contains an Arabic version 
of the story of the Seven Viziers older than 
the Persian versions that we possess; the Bi- 
bliographte des Ouvrages Arabes de Chauvin, 
viii, Li&ge 1904; Clouston, The Book of Sin - 
dtbad, Glasgow 1884; Ren6 Basset, Deux ma - 
nuscrits d'une version arabe inedite du recuetl 
des Sept Vizirs , J. A , Ser. x, t. 11., 1903; do., 
Contes arabes , histoire des dix vizirs , transl., 
Paris 1883; Comparetti, Researches respecting 
the Book of Sindtbad , London 1882; H. A 
Keller, Le Roman des Sept Sages, Tubingen 1836. 

(B. Carra de Vaux) 

SI NCI A Bl (SrndjXbI), a Kurd tribe in 
the Persian province of Kirmftnabfth. 
In summer the SindjSbl pitch their Tents in the 
plain of M&hldasbt and in the district of CjwSnrQ; 
in winter they move to the lands south of the 
Alwand (in Kurdish: HalawSn from the qlder Hul- 
wta, cf. sarpul), a left bank tributary of the 
Diyftla which it joins near RbSm^Tn. Here the 


pasturages of the SindjSbl stretch from Sarpul 
to the mountains of Agh-dSgh, Bggh&e and Ka(8r 
(south of Khamsin) and in the south stretch as 
far as Kala-naft. The delimitation of the Turco- 
Persian frontier in 1913 left a part of those winter- 
quarters of the tribe on the Turkish side but the 
inconvenience of this division was officially re- 
cognised. On the left bank of the Alwand the 
SindjabI occupy a narrow strip to the north and 
west of Kasr-i Shlrln [q v ] up to the present 
frontier between Persia and the € lr&k; they have 
some ten villages there. 

The tribe consists of twelve clans (CalabI, 
DaliySn, Seimenewend, Surkhewend, H&kk-Nazar- 
khanl, etc.). The number of families cannot be 
over 2,500, of which not more than 500 are pure 
Smdjabl; the remainder consists of incorporated 
clans: LUrs (Arkawazi) Watkawend, Dj5f Kurds 
(BarSz) and GurSn (Tufangfcl). About 1,500 families 
of the SindjabI agglomeration winter on the Alwand. 
According to Soane they speak Kurdt , i. e. the 
dialect which does not belong to the KurmSndjI 
group. 

The chiefs of the Smdjabl have often acted as 
governors of the frontier district of Kasr-i Shlrln. 
The tribe provided the government with a con- 
tingent of 200 irregular horsemen. 

The $heref-name does not mention the SindjSbl. 
According to themselves they once lived m BaySt 
near Shiraz whence their chief BakhtiyRr Kh&n 
brought them into the province of Kirman shah where 
they lived with the Guifin for some time. This 
may explain their conversion to the religion of the 
Ahl-i Hakk (cf. c alI-ilAhI) although they often 
profess themselves outwardly “Twelver ShlTs” 
Othna-ashari) Under Hasan Khan £alabl, son of 
BakhtiySr Kh5n, the Smdjabi formed themselves 
into a separate tribe The son of Hasan Khan, 
Shir Kh5n SamsSm al-Mam&lik, became chief m 
1905 and died an octogenarian m 1915. His sons 
Kasim Kh5n, c All Abkar Khan etc played a certain 
part in the military operations of 1916 — 1918; 
being on the side of the Turks, they adopted a 
hostile attitude to the English and Russians 

Bibliography'. Cirikov, Putevoi journal, 
St. Petersburg 1875, passim; E. Soane, In 
Disguise to Mesopotamia and Kurdistan 2 , 1926; 
A. Orlov, Putevyte dnevmki de Jgij m Mater ialy 
po Vostoku , 11, Petrograd 1915; H. Rabmo, 
Kermanchah, R M M., March 1920 (an article 
with very full authonties). (V. Minorsky) 
SINDJAR, the name of the capital of a 
district in Diyfir Rab^a [q v.] (Balad Smdj&r) 
and of the ranges running north of it (Qjabal 
Siodjar). The town, which is identical with the 
ancient Sin gar a is situated a very little east of 
42 0 East Long. (Greenwich) and in 36° 22' N. 
Lat in a valley of the T aw k (now pronounced 
T5g) range which is south of and parallel to the 
Djabal SindjSr, through which the Nahr TharthRr 
enters the steppes on the south. On the alleged 
navigability of the river in the middle ages cf, 
Sarre-Herzfeld (Bibl.), i. 193 sq. As the walls show, 
the town was at one time much larger than now. 
It was bound to be prosperous from its favourable 
geographical situation and the fact that it lay on 
a fertile slope surrounded by desert. According to 
lbn Hawlcal it was partly irrigated artificially to 
that all kinds 01 fruits grew there. As a stage on 
one of the two great roads from M5$ui to Beled 
(Balat, Eski MQsul, see eski), to KbftbUr [q. ▼.] 
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and on to Ra’s al-'Ain, SindjSr was able to carry and in TurkestSn, down to the last years of the 
oq an extensive trade in its own products. Now xix th century (KudsI described those of Damascus 
the conditions are entirely changed Sarre and in 1883). 

Herzfeld point out especially that in contrast to Since 1917 the ancient Muslim gilds have tended 
what the geographers say, namely that date-palms to become na^abat or syndicates for the new 
were extensively cultivated m SindjSr, there is professions, dependent on the Third International 
not a single palm-tree there now and the limit (Moscow). This change was noticed in Java in 
of fruit bearing by the date-palm lies much farther 1920, then m Bukhara, at TeherSn, in Egypt and 
south Sachau (JBtbl.) however talks of fertile fields finally in Tunis since 1924. 

in the neighbourhood of the town — The people Organisation. The earliest sketch of the 
of the Djabal SindjSr and of the town are Kuids, organisation of the Muslim gild is found — un- 
who belong to the sect of the Yazldis. The district fortunately in too concise form — in the eighth 
was already Yazldi in the middle ages. of the Rasjftl Ikhwan al-Safa (eleventh century) 

Bibliography : The ancient history of mixed with Hellenistic conceptions which suggest 
Singara is outlined in Saire-Herzfeld, Archao - that they are Byzantine survivals 
logtsche Retse tm Euphrat - und Ttgrts*Gebtet, From the xvdi century we have (in manu- 

1911 sqq , i 203 The statements of the mediaeval scripts) a series of catechisms of initiation into the 
geographers are collected in Le Strange, The gild, called kutub at-futuwwa (q. v. ; in Turkish 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate , 1905, p. 98 futuwivet-ndme ; in Persian ka^bname') They en- 
sq ; all the necessary references to the sources able us to construct the hierarchy of the grades — 
are given there and in Sarre-Herzfeld, 1 204 nakib (syn plr , c arif, a min ) They describe the 
For the history of the town under Islam what ceremony of initiation (shadd\ q v); but they 
is said under SARUfij holds good Al-Sam c anl, do not give any details regarding the regular 
(fi M S , xx, 1912), f 312a — b y gives a few working of the gild tribunal and the degree of 
bearers of the ntsba Smdjari Modern conditions its competence. We can only gather these details 
in Djabal and B. San^jir are fully described by from historical and legal texts and from the narratives 
E Sachau, Eeise m Syrien und Mesopotamia, of travellers like I bn JDjubair and I bn Battuta. 
1883, p 322 ssq and there are a number of The master-craftsman is called mu^allim, his 

notes in M v Oppenheim, Votn Mittelmeer journeyman Moltfa, the apprentice t/iuta c allt//i f 
turn Persichen Golf, 1899 (Index s v Beled the labourer sdnF. The members o! each gild are 
[does not distinguish the different places of this pledged to guard the secrets of manufacture and 
name] and (rebel Singar). 'Ihe above account to supply good work at a fair price; the whole 
is mainly based on the full description of the body of traditional customs of the gild, orally 
mountains, town and monuments (with sources transmitted, is called dustur , a word which has 
and bibliography) in Sarre-Herzfeld, index s v become well-known since 1908 with the meaning 
Djabal Sindjar, Nabr Iharthar and Smdjar (in “political constitution” and has been in use among 
the quotations from vol 11/1 355, 7 ) where the artisans from a remote period 

further references are given — Maps in the Since the ninth century the following have been 
works just mentioned General view of the town organised into gilds, the lslamised clients {tna- 
m Sarre-Herzfeld, 111 , plate Ixxxiv — On the wait), enfranchised and converted, but not the 
Yazidls of S 1 n dj £ r cf Pognon, Sur les Arab conquerors nor then mercenaries, nor their 
Yezides du Sindgar , A\ O. C., x., 1915/1917, slaves. Alongside of the clients there have been 
part 3 (reference by Strothmann in 1 st, xm , constituted under their aegis, certain Jew ish and 
I 9 * 3 i P 37 Oi Pauly- Wissowa, Realenz , s v Christian corpoiations, since it is to them 
Singara and (M Plessner) alone that Muslim states permit trading m and 

§INF (a), pi. asnaf\ — synonyms hirfa , kdr , working in precious metals and drugs 
pi karat ; han(a in Morocco Since, for ten centuries, there has been no 

Historical. The organisation of labour and revolution in the technical processes employed by 
the grouping of workers into corporations in the Muslim artisans, the study of the distribution 
Muslim cities dates from the ninth century of our of the different gilds in the Muslim cities, Fez or 
era and is closely connected with a movement Baghdad, Damascus or Cairo, shows that as a 
half religious and half social, socialistic m origin, general principle there was a fixed topographical 
that of the Karmatians [q v ]. At this period, distribution of the trade gilds id any particular 
industrial development and the growth of urban Muslim city. The principal fixed points were the 
populations produced serious crises under the offices of the money-changers beside the mint, the 
c Abb 5 $id Caliphs. The servile war of the Zindj public market and the tribunal of the muhtasib . 
[q. v ] at Basra, riots in Baghdad in the first the V&isSrlya [q v ] at once general shops and the 
thirty years of the tenth century and lastly the piece-goods exchange; the thread market; lastly 
anti-Arab nationalist (Shu^tlblya, q. v.) reaction in the university, organised into a corporation from 
the provinces. its origin (Karmatian propaganda). We know of 

The custom, Karmatian in origin, of organising other centres, economic in origin, the specialised 
into gilds attained its zenith in the Muslim coun- market* for the sale of goods brought to the town 

tries subjected to the new state which arose as a from the country or from abroad the great 

result of the propaganda of the Karmatians, caravanserais (fhan, okala , etc), 
namely the Ffttimid caliphate of Cairo (tenth- A certain number of conditions, specifically 

eleventh century). Then, in 1171, the reconquest Muslim in origin, affect labour in practice, the 
Egypt for Sunni orthodoxy affected it seriously, distribution of tools and the recruiting of labourers. 
The gilds were subjected to strict police control Firstly there is the institution of fyubUs or awkaf 
and^ gradually lost all their privileges. Their or- inalienable public property such as irrigation, 
ganisation survived in very humble forms especially canals, mills, baths, gardens, bridges, drains; the 
in the Ottoman empire, in the PandjSb, in Persia administration of the hubUs also affects the gilds, 
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through the shops, nearly all the fixtures of which 
are fcub&s. Then there is the institution of the 
htsba or control of the markets entrusted to a 
muhtasib This institution, purely canonical in the 
early centuries, and fallen into disuse in the tenth 
to twelfth centuries in the great period of liberty 
for the gilds, was revived by the state from the 
twelfth century as a police office with the object 
of keeping a close watch on the gilds, which 
were suspected, especially in Egypt, Syria and 
Turkey, of Karmatian and revolutionary sympathies 
The manuals for the hisba by NibrSwI and others 
show this; in Morocco, for example, the muhtasib 
ultimately established a compulsory weekly court, 
when, according to Muslim law, he ought on the 
contrary to have prohibited the gilds from fixing 
compulsory rates {tasHr) for provisions. 

There arose a whole collection of moral pro- 
blems in connection with the gilds Muslim literature 
is rich m documents referring to the gilds of char- 
latans, forgers, immoral and criminal associations, 
and the theologians and jurists have handed down 
to us collections of cases of conscience and mental 
reservations ( hiyal ), the importance of which has 
recently been shown by Schacht 

Bibliography : There is a general biblio- 
graphy of the history of labour in the Muslim 
world m ch 3 of vol. lvm of the R M M 
and a summary chronology in vol liii , p. 19-21 
The connections with the Third International 
have been exposed in the same Revue , vol h , 
I11 and lvni 

Additional reference will be found in the 
Bibliography to the article shadd 

(Louis Massignon) 

SINGAPORE (from the Sanskrit Sirnhapura , 
“the lion city”) is the name of an island 
and a city thereon, situated in 1° 17' N , 103° 
50' E (Gr ), at the southern end of the Malay 
Peninsula, from which it is separated by a narrow 
strait recently bridged by a causeway which carries 
the line of railway running to Bangkok In the 
Middle Ages Singapore was a port of call for 
the trade between India and China, and its native 
name Tgmasek is recorded m Chinese, Javanese 
and Malay sources Originally part of the South 
Sumatran empire of Sri Vidjaya (Palembang), it 
enjoyed a brief period of practical independence 
(from circa 1250 5 ) In the early part of the 14^ 
century it was unsuccessfully besieged by the 
Siamese It is claimed m the Javanese poem Na - 
garakrUagama (1365) under the name of Tumasik 
as a vassal of the Javanese empire of Madjapahit, 
and was destroyed by the Javanese circa 1377. 
After that event it was superseded by Malacca, 
and dwindled into a comparatively unimpoitant 
place, though still occasionally visited by passing 
ships for wood, water and other provisions, and 
having a sjiahbandar (port officer) under the 
Muslim Sultans of Malacca (down to 1511) and 
subsequently under their successors, the Sultans 
of Johor. On February 6, 1819 a British settle- 
ment was founded at Singapore by Sir Thomas 
Stamford Raffles on behalf of the East India 
Company. It was on the site of the old medieval 
port town and included only a small part of the 
island; but by a treaty made in 1824 the whole 
island with its adjacent islets was ceded to Great 
Britain m full sovereignty. 

At the time of the British occupation the in- 
habitants numbered only a few hundred, partly 


Muslims (Malays) and partly wandering sea gypsies 
(Orang Laut) living mainly m their boats. The 
growth of the town was rapid The trade is 
mainly in the hands of European and Chinese 
merchants, though other races, such as Indians 
and Arabs, also share in it. Three-fourths of the 
inhabitants are Chinese. In 1921 the population 
within municipal limits was 350,355, that of the 
island generally 418,358. Of this last number 
about 64,000 to 65,000 were Muslims, the bulk, 
viz 53 > 595 > being classed as Malays (though this 
latter figure included only 33,184 real Malays, 
13,328 Javanese, 6,582 Boyanese, 1,142 Bugis 
and 349 Banjarese, and a few others) The re- 
maining Muslims comprised some 9,000 Indians 
and about 1,200 Arabs The great majority are 
Sunnis of the school of Shafi c I Being in touch 
with the Muslims of Arabia and India on the 
one hand and with those of the Malay Peninsula 
and the Dutch East Indies on the other, Singapore, 
though mainly non-Muslim m population, is an 
important link in the chain of Muslim propaganda 
and in the pilgrim traffic to Mecca 

Bibliography : W Makepeace, G. E, 
Brooke and R St J Braddell, One Hundred 
Years of Singapoi e f London 1921; C B Buckley, 
An Anecdotal History of Old Times tn Swga- 
pore , Singapore 1902, L. Mills, British Malaya 
1824 — 1867 (= Journal of the Malayan Branchy 
R A S, 1925, vol 111, part li , p. 49 sq , Sin- 
gapore 1925); R O Winstedt, Malaya , p. 
143 sq , London 1923; R. J Wilkinson, A 
History of the Peninsular Malays , p. 78 sq., 
Singapore 1923; F A Swettenham, British 
Malaya , p 62 sq , London 1907 ; T. J Newbold, 
Political and Statistical Account of the British 
Settlements m the St? aits of Malacca , London 

1839, 1 266—398 (C. O Blagden) 

§IN-I KALAN (literally Great China), 
Arabic and Persian name (the Arabic sin is of 
course for the Persian tin) for the seaport of 
Canton in the Mongol period, it is known 
especially from the travels of Ibn Battuta [q. v.] 
(ed. Defr£mery and Sanguinetti, iv. 271 sq.) but 
is used by other Muslim (Rashid al-Dln, Wassaf) 
and also by Western writers (Odonc de Pordenone, 
Mangnolli, also m the Cartu Catalana; cf. the 
quotations in Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither , 
London 1866, p. 105, and Rashid al-Dln, DfUm? 
al-Tawarikh , , ed. Blochet, 1911, p. 493) For Sln-i 
Kalan lbn Battuta also has §In al-Sln; this latter 
name is according to Yule, taken from ldrisi [q.v.] 
who describes m the extreme east of the Chinese 
empire a large trading town under the name 
§Iniya al-Sln ( Geographte d'Edt /ji, transl A. Jaubert, 
Pans 1836 — 1840, 1 193 sq). (W. Barthold) 
SiNUB, a town and seaport on the 
north coast of Asia Minor between the 
mouths of the SaVariya [q. v] and the Kfzfl 
Irmalj: [q. v ] and about equidistant from the 
ports of SamsUn and Ineboli, 75 miles N. E. of 
Kastamffnl [q. v.]. It is the celebrated Sjvwnr of 
the ancients and has retained this name. Muham- 
madan authors know it by the name of SanQb 
(Abu ’ 1 -hida 5 , p. 392 and lbn Fadl Allah al- c Umarf, 
Masaltk al-Ab{at , H.E., xin. 361), Santtb (Ibn 
Battuta, ii 348), Sin&b (Anon. Giese, p. 34; 
Urudj Beg, ed Babinger, p. 73), Slnffb ( c Ashffc 
Pasha ZSde, and, following him, all the Turkish 
historians and other writers). The town lies on 
an isthmus running N.E. from the mainland to 
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which it joins the peninsula of Bos Tepe Adas!. 
This position gives the town two harbours but 
only that on the south, the safer of the two, has 
remained in use since ancient times The strip of 
coast behind Slnfib is bounded by the great range, 
which borders the Central Anatolian plateau, and 
is particularly difficult to cross directly south 
of the town. 

The history of Sinope goes back to a remote 
period. It was already an important port for trade 
with caravans from Mesopotamia and Cilicia, before 
it became a Greek colony of Milesians, m the 
eighth century B. C. Herodotus, Xenophon and 
Strabo describe it, but in the time of the latter 
it was no looger the great terminal port for con- 
tinental trade (cf. Ramsay, Historical Topography 
of Asia Minor , London 1890, p 27) The town 
however retained its importance; in the second 
century B. c, it was the capital of Mithridates of 
Pontus and after its capture by Lucullus m 70 
B. c, it knew several centuries of prosperity as a 
Roman colony under the name of Colonia Julia 
Felix When, under the Byzantine empire, the 
interior of Asia Minor gradually lost us Hellenism, 
Sinope remained a commercial city of the first 
rank. The invasion of Asia Minor by the Saracens 
in 832 had as one result that Theophobos, com- 
mander of the “Persian” auxiliary troops of the 
emperor, was proclaimed king of Sinope for a 
brief period; this episode is related by the By- 
zantine sources, Symeon M agister and Theopbanes 
Contmuatus. 

As the conquest of Asia Minor by the Saldjuks 
was confined for the first century to the interior 
of the peninsula, Sinope remained Byzantine, but 
also served as a port for the merchants of the 
SaldjQV empire, who embarked there for the 
Crimea (Heyd, Histotre du Commerce du Levant , 
i. 298) At the beginning of the xmffi century 
the town passed into the hands of the empire 
of the Comnenoi of Trebizond The Saldjuk SultSn 
c I*z al-Dfn Kaikubadh took the town from them 
Ibn Bibl, who gives a detailed account of its 
capture {Recue it des his tone ns des Seldjouctdes , ed 
Houtsma, iv. 54 sqq ) gives as the date of the 
capture the 26*** JQjumadg II, 611, corresponding 
to the Nov 2, 1214 (this day was a Sunday while 
Ibn Blbl talks of a Saturday) The Saldjuk Sultan 
had taken advantage of the discord between the 
two Greek empires, but the immediate pretext 
for attacking the town was the raids which the 
lord of Sinope (in Ibn Bib! and Barhebraeus, 
Chrontcon , ed Be<Jjan, p 429, called Kir Aleks, 
i. e. Kyr Alexis Comnenos, cf Fallmerayer, Gesch 
des Kaiser turns Trapezunt , Munich 1827, p. 94) 
had made into Turkish territory Abu ’l-Fid2 J 
seems also to allude to this conquest ( 7Vr 
Constantinople 1286, lii. 122 under 611 a. h , cf. 
Fallmerayer, op. cit , p 96); in any case Bar- 
hebraeus is wrong in saying that Alexis was 
Jellied by the SaldjOVs. The Byzantine historians 
do not mention the taking of Sinope. 

The town was given a SaldjBfc garrison and 
the church turned into a mosque Some time 
afterwards, the town was given as a hereditary 
fief to the celebrated vizier Miftn al-Dln Sulaim&n 
PerwSne, who built a fine mosque there which 
is described by Ibn Baftll$a. It was about the 
same time that William of Rubruck passed through 

the town, which he calls Smopolis, on his way 
to Russia. According to Mttnedjdjim Bash? (iii. 31) 


PerwSne was succeeded at SlnUb by his son MuHn 
al-Dln Muhammad (676 — 696) then by his other 
son Muh&dhdhib al-Dln M&s'ttd, on whose death 
in 700 a. H his lands passed to the lords of 
Kastamunl. But another authority ( c All, Kunh at - 
Ab&bdr, v. 22, quoting Rff^I) says that after the 
deposition of the SultSn c AlS al-Dln (in 1 307) 
GhazSn KhSn granted all the lands in the north 
and northwest of Asia Minor to Ghgzi Celebi, son 
of the SaldjEfc Sultan Mas c ud This Ghgzi Celebi 
is well known in history especially for his bravery 
in his acts of piracy (for example he dived under 
the water to destroy the keels of enemy vessels) 
which he committed against the Genoese and the 
Greeks of Trebizond, whose ally he had sometimes 
been Ibn Battuta (toe. at.) and probably Abu 
’ 1 -Fid 2 5 ( Takwim a/-/?uldan, ed Reinaud and de 
Slane, p 393) however make GJiazI Celebi a 
descendant of PerwSne. After his death, SlnQb 
was taken by Shu^jfi' al-Dln SulaimSn Pasha, lord 
of Kastamunl (cf. Isfendiyar Oghlu); it was shortly 
after this event that Ibn Battuta visited the town 
(c 1 340) During the xm th century, the town 
retained its importance as a commercial port, 
connected with the interior by a road to Iznl^ 
and Brusa (Taeschner, Das anatoltsche Wegenetz , 
1. 196) Trade was mainly m the hands of the 
Genoese, who probably had a consulate there since 
1351; there was also a Genoese colony (Heyd, 
op ch , i. 550) SlnOb was the last refuge of the 
Isfendiyar Oghlu, when the Ottoman Sultan BSya- 
7 ld I had attacked them and in the end they 
abandoned the town to him in 797 (1394 — *395), 
according to the old Ottoman chroniclers ( c A§hffc 
Pa§ha Zade, p 72; Anon Giese, p 34) After 
the restoration of this dynasty by TlmUr in 
805 A H Slntlb again passed under their rule, it 
was the seaport by which the rebels against the 
Ottomans, like Shaikh Badr al-Dln (cf. Babinger, 
in 1st , xi 60) were able to escape under the 
protection of the Isfendiyar Oghla It was however 
only in the year 1458 that Muhammad II definitely 
incorporated the town in his territory by a treaty 
with the Isfendiyar Oghlu Ismael Beg, who re- 
ceived in exchange fiefs in Rum 111. This event 
is recorded by all the Turkish historians and by 
the Byzantine Ducas and Chalcondylas; the latter 
mention the formidable defences, that had been 
erected in the town 

Under Ottoman rule the town never again be- 
came a seaport of importance. In 1614, it suffered 
from an invasion of the Don Cossacks (Na c Img, 
i 298), which resulted in energetic measures of 
defence being taken. Ewliyg Celebi (ii. 73) says 
that it was forbidden to the commandant to go 
more than a cannon-shot from the citadel and 
that the attacks of the Cossacks stopped in the 
reign of Murad IV. The only serious event since 
that date was the naval battle fought on Nov. 30, 
1853 between the Russians and a Turkish fleet 
in the roadstead of Slnlib; the Turks were com- 
pletely defeated and the town was partly destroyed 
by the bombardment This event was one of the 
immediate causes of the Crimean war (von Rosen, 
Geschichte der Turkei , Leipzig 1867, ii 194). 

Under the administrative reforms in the Turkish 
Empire, SlnHb became the capital of a sangtfak 
and of a merkez Jkadtt in the san^a^t, in the 
wilgyet of Kas^amOnl; the other ka<fU of the 
san&ak are BoySbgd and Istefftn. Cuinet gives 
the 'population of the town as 9,749 of whom 
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5,041 are Muslims. From the description the town 
has barely changed in the last few centuries. The 
citadel is in the west part of the town and is 
surrounded by enormous walls of the Byzantine 
period ; seen from the peninsula of Boz Tepe, the 
citadel looks like the bridge of a ship, according 
to EwliyS. Cuinet mentions other remains of older 
edifices. The quarters inhabited by the Greek 
Christians were outside the walls of the town, on 
the Boz Tepe side. It was this part that suffered 
most in the bombardment of 1853 Among the 
mosques EwliyS gives pride of place to the 
Sultan c Ala ai-Dfn Djami c i; he gives a detailed 
description of the mtnbar which was a marvel of 
ait built of marble. According to HSdjdji Khalifa, 
SulaimSn I wanted to transport the mtnbar to 
Constantinople for the SulaimSniya Mosque but 
when they attempted to move it, it cracked so 
that the Sul{Sn abandoned his plan. The town 
has many other old mosques and turbes (including 
that of Saiyid Ibrahim BallSl and that of SultSn 
KhatUn), the study of which will throw much 
light on the history of the town. The industry 
for which Sinub is more particularly noted is that 
of goldsmiths’ work (especially filigree work). The 
yards of Slnfib used to build the large Turkish 
warships of wood from the mountains to the 
south. Towards the end of the xixtb century, the 
traffic at the port of Sinub was Jess important 
than that of Samsun and Ineboli An attempt to 
revive the trade of the town has been made by 
building a road for vehicular traffic from SlnUb 
to Amasia, but it is only finished as far as Boyabad 
Bibliography : W. Th Streuber, Sinope , 
ein historisch-antiquaiischei Umriss , Basle 1855; 
EwliyS Celehi, Siyahatname , Constantinople, 11 , 
p. 73, HSdjdji Khalifa. Dj than-numa , Constanti- 
nople 1140, p 649, C. Ritter, Erdkunde , Berlin 
1858, xvni., p 773^.; SSmi , Kamus al-A^lam, 
lv 2787; V Cumet, La Turqute d'Aste , iv 
440, 562, 575; Le Strange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate , Cambridge 1905, p. 144, 157; 
Hamilton, Researches in Asta Minor , London 
1842, 1. 307 — 313; H. von Moltke, Bnefe 
uber Zu stand* und Begebenheiten tn der Turkei , 
Beilm 1893, p 208 (J H. Kramers) 

S1PAH, S1PAHI, SIP Ah SALAR. [See sepoy]. 
SIPIHR, “celestial sphere”, nom de plume 
( takhallus ) of the Persian historian and 
man of letters, Mlrza Muhammad Tafcl of Ka§h 5 n. 
After a studious youth spent in his native town 
he settled definitely in TihrSn, where he found a 
patron in the poet-laureate ( maltk al-thu'at a*) of 
Fath c All Kh 5 n On his accession (1250=5 1834) 
Muhammad Shah appointed him his private pane- 
gyrist ( maddah-t £ha$$a) and secretary and ac- 
countant in the treasury ( mun^hi wa-mustawfi-i 
diwan). The same §h&h entrusted him with the 
composition of a universal history. NSsir al-Dln 
Shah also encouraged him m this enterprise and 
in 1272 (1853) conferred on him the title of 
Ltsan al-Mulk (“Tongue of the State”). Sipihr 
died about 1296 (1878). Gobineau who had known 
him, speaks of his “gravity docte et administrative” 
in contrast to the “fagons Mgfcres et ri antes” ot 
his colleague Ri<}5 Kull &b£n HidSyat. 

The book entitled Barahln al-Aijam finished 
by Sipihr in 1251 deals with Persian prosody; it 
is illustrated by examples from the Persian classical 
poets. The DiwUn of Siohir does not seem to i 


logies (Madjma z al-Fufahtf) while showing technical 
skill lack originality and taste. Sipihr’s history, 
with the pretentious title of Nastkh al-TawUrlbk 
(“Eflfacement of the Chronicles”) according to the 
Indian catalogues, consists of fourteen volumes of 
which the last stops at the period of the fifth 
§hi c l Imfim Muhammad B&fcir (d. 113 = 731). Its 
style is evidently appreciated in India where ex* 
tracts from it have been published, as texts for 
examinations in Persian, but the present-day Persians 
criticise it severely and say it is full of inaccuracies 
and anachronisms. Of more importance is volume 
v (?) which, anticipating the full scope of the 
work contains the official history of the KadjSr 
[q. v.] dynasty It consists of three parts coming 
down to 1267 (1851) with a later supplement 
dealing with events down to 1273 (1857). This 
chronicle has been much used by the historians 
of the B 5 bl movement [q v ], Gobineau, Kazembek 
and Browne. The latter pays a tribute to Sipihr’s 
candour and accuracy (“scarcely surpassed by the 
witty and sarcastic de Gobineau”) with which he 
depicts on the one hand the faults of certain re* 
presentative Persian officials and on the other the 
courage and heroism of the adepts of the sect 
Bibliography'. BarUkin al-'Adjam fl Ka- 
manin al-MiLq^am, 8°, 165 p, TihrSn 1272; 
A asifeh al-Tawarikh, vol. 1 , parts 1 and 2, folio, 
Tihr 5 n 1285; Mir 3 at al-Buldan of Sanf c al- 

Dawla, 111 98, among the events of the year 
1287 announced the printing of volume v of 
Nasikh al-TawUrlkh\ all 14 volumes were to be 
published in TihrSn. Vol ii., part 6 (martyrdom 
of Husain), appeared at Bombay 1309, folio 
24 — 552 ; lntikh.abat-i Nastfeh. a l- Taw art kh, Lahore 
1904, 200 p ; Gobineau, Trois ans en Asie , 
Paris 1859. p 454, 461 — 462; do., Les religions 
et les philosophies , Paris 1866, p. 157; RidH- 
Kull Kh 5 n. Mag/ma* al-Fufaha 3 , 'fihrSn 1295, 11 
156 — 1 81, E G Browne, .<4 Traveller's Nari a- 
ttve, Cambridge 1891, 11 173 — 184; do, A 
History of Pers Liter in Modern Times , Cam- 
bridge 1924, p. 326,344,413; Rieu, Supplement 
to the Catalogue of the Pers MSS , London 1895, 
p. 89, E. Blochet, Catalogue des Manuscrits 
Persons , Paris 1905, 11 255 — 256; E. Edwards, 
A Catalogue of the Persian Printed Books, 
in the B. M., London 1922, p. 527. 

(V Minorsky) 

SlRA (a), the traditional biography 
of Muhammad The word seems to be used 
for the first time as the name of a separate branch 
of study in the title of Ibn Ht$b&m’s work (ed. 
Wiistenfeld, p. 3, 4 : h 5 dha kitab sir at* rasuft 
'llahi) but there is other testimony to its use to 
mean biography of Muhammad; it is already found 
in this sense in al-Wftfcidl (Ibn Sa c d, J'aba^at, 11/i. 
18, man rawa 'l-sira) and m his pupil Ibn SaM 
(ibid., in/11. 152; ha 3 ul (? 1 o' lam" bt 'l-slrat* wa 
'l-maghazi min ghairihini). Besides, the word sires 
at this time had already the sense of biography 
m general ; it is known that a Sir at MtLHwiya 
Bani Umatya by c Aw 5 na al-Kalbl (d. 147 or 158 
A. H.) or by MindjSb b. al-Harith (al-Tamlml, 
d. 231) existed ( ’ Fihrist , p. 91, 18). 

The meaning of “biography” comes in its turn 
from that of “conduct”, “manner of living”, which 
the word sira has and which is a natural develop* 
ment from the root s-y-r to “betake oneself’, to 
“travel” ( sir a is found in the KurHto, xx. 22) in 
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seems that at first the plural form, siyar , was 
used by preference m connection with the biography 
of the Prophet, having been probably applied to 
the narratives of the life of Muhammad in the style 
of the styar al-muluk of Pehlevi origin, with which 
the Arabs were acquainted at the rise of IslSm 
(cf. Noldeke, Gesch. der Perser it Araber , p xiv - 
xviii.). This term styar, in the majority of references 
which we possess to the early productions of 
Arab literature relating to the biography of Mu- 
hammad, is constantly found associated with the 
term maghazi “military expeditions” (cf A Fischer, 
in Noldeke-Schwally, Gesch d Qorans , 11. 221) 
and the association of these two words helps to 
enlighten us as to the composite origin of the Sira 

I. 

The Origin and Character of the Sira 

The idea of piecing together into a consecutive 
and organic narrative the story of the life of the 
Prophet from his birth to his death was neither 
an early nor a spontaneous one in the community 
of IslSm. If it is natural that the deeds aDd sayings 
of the founder of the new faith should have at 
once attracted the interest of and have recommended 
themselves to the memory of his contemporaries 
and still more to the believers of the second 
generation, it is none the less true that the chaiacter 
of this interest was anything but historical, in the 
sense m which we understand the word. It was 
rather concerned, on the one hand with fixing the 
regular practice of worship and religious law ac- 
cording to the teaching and example of the Prophet 
and on the other with celebrating, after the fashion 
of pre-Islamic Arabia, the warlike exploits of the 
Muslims under the conduct of their chief, who 
was regarded by the majority of his followers as 
an amir, whose wisdom and bravery, favoured by 
divine assistance, had gained him the most dazzling 
successes but who did not differ markedly m 
character from the amirs of the DjahilTya. It was 
the former of these two motives which, as we 
know, gave the stimulus to the process of formation 
of the sunna, under the typical form of the nar- 
rative hadi(h (li 200 — 206), which, although pre- 
sented as a collection of biographical data, in 
reality is quite different in aim and character The 
second motif, in its turn, has given rise to an 
abundant crop of stories relating to the Medinese 
period in the career of Muhammad, completely 
filled with military exploits. These narratives are 
simply the continuation or development of the 
literature of the aiyVm al^Arab (i. 230 — 231), the 
characteristic features of which had already become 
fixed at a period antecedent to IslSm; they have 
in common with the latter the naive freshness of 
style, the tendency to break up the narrative into 
a number of episodes only very slightly connected 
With one another, and the abundance of poetical 
Quotations (cf J. Horovitz m Islamica , 11 , 1926, 
p. 30S — 312), which often must have actually formed 
the kernel around which the prose story later 
established itself. One cannot deny to this kind 
of production a historiographical character, but 
one must remember that we are not here dealing with 
history placed in a chronological framework nor 
arranged on any definite plan. We have rather to 
deal with a senes of “war memoirs” in which the 
faithful reproduction (although often subjective) 
*nd. the realistic description of one episode are 


found alongside of an inaccurate and distorted 
description of another, and m which, m particular, 
the linking up of incidents and a synthetic survey 
of the course of events are completely lacking. 

Of quite another kind are the origins of the 
biography of the Prophet properly so called. The 
latter owes its origin to the transformation under- 
gone by the personality of Muhammad m the 
religious consciousness of IslSm and to the decisive 
influence which certain heterogeneous elements 
have exercised on this transformation. It was above 
all contact with Judaism and Christianity and the 
desire to set up in successful contrast to the 
figures of the founders of these two religions, 
that of the founder of IslSm which encouraged 
the development of the legend with which the 
person of Muhammad has been surrounded and 
which has completely transformed and altered the 
nature of his character from his childhood (or 
even before his birth) to his death. The Prophet, 
who had so definitely declared during his mortal 
career, that he only considered himself a man 
like others ultimately came to represent the 
visible manifestation of divine perfections, his life, 
becoming a kind of copy of those of Moses and 
of Christ, was given the stamp of the supernatural 
in its smallest details (cf. the fundamental work 
of T. Andne, Die Person Muhammeds in Lehre 
und Glaube seiner Gememde , Stockholm 1918 [Ar~ 
chives d' Etudes Orientates , xvi ], especially ch. 1.). 

How are we to conceive the elaboration of this 
process, which appears completed in its mam lines 
barely a century after the death of Muhammad? 
Does the actual narrative, which is its result, 
contain alongside of elements the fictitious and 
fabulous character of which cannot be doubted, 
statements which are based on a tradition more 
worthy of credence, in which the tendencies, 
corruptions and the panegyrtstic amplifications 
may perhaps contain a kernel of historical fact ? 
Here we have a problem of historical criticism 
which, first raised by the great European students 
of Islam in the second half of the last century, 
is still far from a definite solution, and one which, 
besides, belongs rather to the study of the per- 
sonality of Muhammad and of the origins of Islfim, 
than to that of the origins and editing m literary 
form of the Sira which foims the subject of this 
article It will be sufficient to recall here that the 
influence of Jewish and Christian tradition (either 
in the form of imitations of stories from the Old 
and New Testament or in that of borrowings 
from the midrash and haggada on the one hand, 
and the apocryphal gospels and Christian hagio- 
graphy on the other) was long ago suspected by 
Sprenger, and that Noldeke (Z D.M.G ., 1898, In. 
16 — 33) was the first to point out, by analysing 
the stones of the conversion of the first believers, 
that very often the Sira, far from reflecting an 
authentic tradition only represents an anticipation, 
presented with a show of a historical documenta- 
tion, of a state of affairs much later than the 
events related. The history of the beginnings of 
IslSm was adapted and idealised for the greater 
glory of the families and individuals who played 
the leading parts in the history of the Arab em- 
pire It was however Goldziher’s brilliant essay 
on the character of the narrative fradltb ( Muh . 
Stud., ii.) that marked a decisive turning-point 
in the critical study of the Sira. It was recognised 
that the Sira in the literary form, in which it 
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has come down to us is simply a collection of 
narrative ljadlihs which do not differ substantially 
m their mode of formation from the more strictly 
doctrinal hadiths* In the one case as in the 
other, the isnad gives no guarantee of authenticity 
in its remoter links* In the one as in the other, 
the text contains a formulation of doctrine or a 
polemical point rather than a historical statement 
(cf. Caetani, Annalt dell' Islam , 1. 28 — 58). 
The analysis of the literary processes that formed 
the Sira has been carried to its extreme by Pere 
H Lammens m a series of articles in which the 
learned Jesuit has set out to prove that the whole 
structure of Muslim tradition regarding the life 
of the Prophet, at least for the phase preceding 
the Hidjra, is quite without foundation Every 
incident related by the Sira, each alleged historical 
detail is only the result of a subjective exegesis 
of a verse of the Kurban, out of which the Medina 
school (where religious zeal for the memory of 
the Prophet was maintained with the greatest 
vigour) deduced by a process of “pious fraud” 
with the use of all sorts of learned combinations 
and foreign elements, the course which the life of 
Muhammad “must have taken” without the exist- 
ence of any support m historical tradition for the 
reality of the incidents related. The Sira would 
thus be in substance only a great “Kuramc mi- 
drash”, completely fabricated with the object of 
glorifying the Prophet and sustaining this or that 
other religious or political thesis The radicalism 
of Caetani and of Lammens, which extends even 
to the apparently most insignificant details of the 
life of Muhammad, including his name and parent- 
age, has seemed extreme to many scholars (cf 
de Goeje, m Ccntcnano Aman , Palermo 1910, 
1. 1 5 x — 158, Noldeke, in W Z.K.M., 1906, xxi. 
297— -312; A/, 1913, iv. 205—212; 1914, v. 
160 — 170; Becker, in A/., 1913, iv. 263 — 269 = 
Islamstudien , I eipzig 1924, 1 520 — 527; a popular 
account of the question in my Stona e religions 
nelT Onente semitico , Rome 1924, p. ill — 137), 
nevertheless, if they have not succeeded m de- 
finitely triumphing over the views of those who 
think that even in that part of the Sira which 
relates to the life of Muhammad before the Hidjra 
a certain number of statements retain a historical 
value, the cardinal principle which has guided 
them has proved extremely fertile Detailed in- 
vestigation has revealed from particular passages 
of the Sira, the midrash-like method which governed 
its formation (cf. especially Schneke, in A/., 1915, 
vi. 1 — 30; Bevan, in Beihefte zur Zeitsehr . /. 
alttest Wtss , 1914, xxvii. 51 — 61; Horovitz, in 
A/., 1914, v. 41 — 53 ; 1919 , 159—183; 1922, 

xn. 184 — 189); it may even be said that the 
character of learned combination seems to extend 
if not to the whole story of the Medina period 
at least to some of its episodes (cf. Horovitz ft 
A/., 1922, xu. 178 — 183; Vacca, in A*. S. <?., 1923, 
x., p. 87—109). 

The formation of the Stra down to the period 
of its reduction to its “canonical” form seems to 
have taken place along the following lines: — 
the continually increasing veneration for the person 
of Muhammad provoked the growth around his 
figure of a legend of hagiographical character in 
which alongside of more or less corrupt historical 
memories there gathered episodes modelled on 
Jewish or Christian religious tradition (perhaps 


This material became organised and systematised 
in the schools of the Medina muhaddtthUn , through 
a midrash, subtle and full of combinations, of 
passages from the Kur 5 Sn in which exegesis had 
delighted to discover allusions to very definite 
events in the life of the Prophet. It was in this 
way that the history of the Medina period was 
formed. Religious pragmatism also seized upon 
stories relating to the Medina period and modified 
their character, often quite profoundly, but in this 
field it encountered more precise historical state- 
ments, which had already been elaborated after 
the custom and style of dealing with stories relating 
to pre-Isl£mtc military expeditions. From the 
combination of these varied elements resulted the 
Sira in its vulgate form, which we find already 
fixed in its essential features by the beginning of 
the second century of the Hidjra. 

II. 

The Reduction of the Sira to its 
Literary Form. 

It was the kuffas, the professional story-tellers 
found throughout the Muslim world immmediately 
after the first Arab conquests (cf. Goldziher, Mu - 
hamm . Studien , 11 161 — 166) who were the first 
to compose and disseminate stories of the life of 
Muhammad, which they compiled probably on the 
model of the Biblical legends and stories of Iranian 
origin, which formed the bulk of their repertoire. 
From this there grew up a kind of literature, which 
belonged to the historical novel rather than to 
history A specimen of this sort of literature was 
the Kitab al-Ma ghazi of Wahb b. Munab- 
bih (34 — no ah), the fame of which is due 
particularly to works relating to Biblical and 
South Arabian history. But it was especially at 
Medina, as we have already seen, that the study 
of the Sira was cultivated in deliberate fashion 
alongside of religious tradition. The oldest author 
of a book on the biography of Muhammad, c Urwa 
b. al-Zubair (23 — 94), is as well known as a 
jurist as a historian. The son of the famous com- 
panion of the Prophet took only a very slight 
part in the political activity of his brothers 
c AbdallSh and Mus c ab ; early reconciled to the 
victorious llmayyads, he sent to the Caliph c Abd 
al-Malik, at the latter’s request, numerous expla- 
natory notes on points relative to the beginnings 
of Islam (quotations in Tabari, cf. Caetani, Annalt , 
i., index to vols. i. and ii ; Fuck [see Btbliography\ 
p. 8, note 22). His biographical activity was 
however not confined to this correspondence for 
he also communicated to his pupils some infor- 
mation collected by him, according to the practice 
of oral transmission guaranteed by the isnad \ which 
henceforth constituted the method of the Sira as 
well as of Hadlth. 

We see that the same rule was adopted by 
a contemporary of c Urwa, A ban b. C U tbmfn 
(22 — 105), the son of the Caliph, who also Wfes 
settled at Mecca; his teaching regarding the life 
of the Prophet was collected into a book by his 
pupil c Abd a 1 -Raljman b. al-MugJilra (d. 
before 125). These earliest literary productions (to 
the two names just mentioned may be added 
that of Sburahbll b. S a c d [d. 122] whose 
influence seems to have been slight) are given 
the name ma ghazi. which, as we have seen, re- 
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can also be deduced from the fragments that 
survive) that their contents referred mamly to 
the public life of the Prophet. This name ««• 
is also regularly borne by the works of 
the second and third generation of historians: 
we may mention besides C A s 1 m b, ( U m a r b. 
Katfida (d. between 119 and 129), the more 
illustrious names of lbn Sh i h S b al-Zuhri 
(51 — 124) and of MusS b. 'U^ba (d 141) who 
had a very marked influence on all later tradition. 
A fragment of the magKazi of MHs5 published as 
a separate work has come down to us and was 
edited by Sachau (5. /?. Pr. Ak. W 1904) but 
it is not extensive enough to enable us to judge 
of the character and arrangement of this work any 
better than we can from passages preserved in 
the works of later writers. 

At the same period the Him al-maghazi was 
also cultivated outside of Medina (S u 1 a 1 m a n 
b TarkhSn [44 — 143] at BusrS, Ma c mar 
b Rashid [d. 152] at San'a 3 ); but such suc- 
cess as these works attained was eclipsed by that 
of Muhammad b. Ishafc’s (d. 150 or 1 51, 
cf. 11 , p. 389 sq ) book which also marks the end 
of the development of the Medina tradition and 
the starting-point of a new conception of the 
Sira While his predecessors seemed to have con- 
sidered the history of the Prophet as an isolated, 
although grandiose, phenomenon, lbn Ishak was 
the first to place Islam and its founder in the 
scheme of universal history The rise of Islam, 
according to him, is the continuation and con- 
clusion of Jewish and Christian “sacred history’* 
as it arises out of the divine work of creation 
and of the preaching of the prophets before 
Muhammad, but the latter appears at the same 
time as the most glorious representative of Arabism 
through whom the age of Arab domination in the 
world is to be opened. This characterisation of 
the work of lbn IshSfc is not of course taken 
from any explicit formulation of principles, his 
work is limited, like that of his predecessors, to 
the collection and arrangement of other document- 
ary material but the very different titles by which 
his work is referred to {mub laded al-khalk , al- 
mabdcd wa-ktsas al-anbtya i 3 , al-maghazi wa ' l-m a fiath 
wa-mabda ? al-khalk , al-maghazi wa ’ l-styar , al-slra 
wa ’ l-mubtada 3 wa 1 l-maghazi , kitab al-kfrulafad) 
clearly show his plan, whether these titles refer 
to different parts of a single work, a regular ex- 
posd of universal history or whether, as is more 
probable, they do not represent the titles of one 
or several works published tn extenso by the 
author himself but, in keeping with the character 
of Arabic literary production at the time of lbn 
Isli&ki that is essentially the putting in writing 
of oral teaching, they indicate in summary fashion 
the entire historiographical activity of lbn Isha^, 
whose different pupils edited and separately trans' 
mitted one or other part. This explains the pre- 
sent existence of a “Sira of lbn Ishak” separate 
from the rest of his work in the well-known 
recension of lbn HishSm (ii. 387) which, as is 
now generally recognised, has preserved for us 
almost intact the primitive text of lbn Ishak. 
The same good fortune has not fallen to the other 
sections of his works, the K. al-Mubtada 5 and the 
K, al-Khulafcd, which we only possess in frag- 
ments preserved by later writers, notably al-T*bart. 

Ibn thus wished to compile a work of 

greater scope than the magkM of his predecessors. 


This explains why in his work the use of the 
isttad was corrupted in such a way that the 
scholastic tradition of the Him al-kaditft was deeply 
shocked by it and unanimously refused him the 
title of a muhaddttky worthy of credence (cf. the 
texts collected by Wustenfeld, lbn Hishara II, 
introduction). This verdict (which was pronounced 
even m the lifetime of Ibn Ishak by no other 
than the great jurist Malik b. Anas and as a 
result of which lbn Isljfifc; found himself forced 
to give up teaching m Medina and to settle in 
the c IrSk) is all the more important as it marks 
the clear separation between historical, and purely 
doctrinal hadl£h- It goes without saying that, m 
the collection of hadith m the strict sense like 
those of al-Bukharl, Muslim, etc., we find biographi- 
cal information of the first order (especially m the 
books devoted to the maghazt and to the mari&fcib) 
but the fact of containing material m common 
only serves to accentuate still more the difference 
between the two literary genres. 

The abundance and the variety of material col- 
lected by lbn Ishak forced him to enlarge the 
circle of his authorities and to accept a number 
of insufficiently supported traditions. He even takes 
care to give the source, not always particularly 
clear, of some of his information, especially when, 
as is often the case, it goes back to Jewish or 
Christian sources. He does not neglect, contrary to 
what seems to have been the case with his pre- 
decessors, to use poetry to supplement his sources 
(he has even been accused of having collected a 
number of apocryphal verses) and he precedes the 
narrative of the life of the Prophet with abundant 
genealogical and antiquarian notes. To sum up, 
the character of Ibn Ishak in comparison with the 
authors who preceded him is that of a real historian 
and in him we have the final fusion of biography 
of the religious type of the muhaddtth^rt with 
that of the epic-legendary type of the bu^af It 
is this original and personal character of the work 
of lbn Ishak, which, while it explains the hostility 
of the schools of tradition, justifies the immense 
success which it has enjoyed through the centuries, 
a success which has not only overshadowed similar 
previous works and some which closely followed 
him (like the inaghazi of A bn Ma'shar [d. 170] 
[11. 106] and of YahyS b. Sa c Id b. Ab 5n, 
d. 194) but made him a decisive influence on the 
future development of the Sira In addition to 
Ibn HishSm’s recension, Ibn IshSk’s biography was 
reproduced for the most part by al-Jabarf in his 
two great compilations, the TcdrtbK and the Tafslr 
and through the intermediary of these two writers 
it has become the principle source of later 
historiography. 

Only one other writer has a position alongside 
of Ibn Isfyak of hardly less importance, namely 
Muh am mad b. c Umar al-Wak*dl (*30-207) 
whose work as a biographer of the Prophet has 
come down to us by three different channels, the 
Ktlab al-Afagkazl (abridged translation by Well- 
hausen, Berlin 1882: unfortunately we do not yet 
possess a complete edition of the text) which was 
transmitted by Muhammad b. Shudjg c al-Thaldjl 
(181—261): the sit a which precedes the TabakTU 
of his pupil and secretary Muhammad b. Sa ( d 
(d. 230) (Ibn Sa ( d, ed. Sachau, vol. i. and ii.) in 
which, along with traditions going back to al- 
Wskidr, we have others of different origin; lastly 
the Taba^at themselves, especially in vols. iil. and 
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i v. for all that deals with the relations of Muham- 
mad with his companions and with the part the 
latter played in the history of Islam before the 
death of the Prophet. With al-Ws^idl the Sira 
loses this unity and this combination with universal 
history which Ibn Ish&k had given it, although 
he also, after the model of the latter no doubt, 
composed a Kitab al-Tcfri&k wa 'l-Mabdc? wa 
'l-Mag&Ssi ( Fihrist ', 98 end): it rather assumes the 
form of a collection of detached monographs, of 
which the most elaborate are those devoted to 
the public life of Muhammad, his expeditions, his 
correspondence, the embassies which he received 
or sent. In comparison with Ibn Ishak, al-W&kidl 
shows little taste for poetry. On the contrary he 
had a great talent for chronology, the systematic 
treatment of which, as we know, goes back to 
him. On the other hand, in collecting the state- 
ments of tradition regarding the companions of 
the Prophet, al-Wfilpdl founded through Ibn Sa c d, 
who arranged and added to the material supplied 
by his master, a new branch of the study subsidiary 
to the c iltn al-hadipk, the development of which has 
been quite extraordinary viz. the c tlm al-n&al, the 
biography and criticism of the traditionists. 

After al-Wfikidl (the regular source with Ibn 
Ish&k of successive historians beginning with al- 
Baladhurl [q. v.]) whose Sira incorporated in his 
Ansab al-Ashraf goes back almost in its entirety 
to him (cf de Goeje in Z.D.G Af, xxxvin., 1884, 
p. 387 — 390), the stra is no longer dealt with for 
some centuries in works of great importance (we 
know relatively little about those which a 1 - 
Mada 3 inf, the famous historian [d 225], devoted 
to it, Fihrtst , p. 1 01). The attention of the historians 
became attracted to the data'll al-nubuwwa and 
to the s&ama'tl (cf. Andrae, Die Person Muham - 
mads, p 57 sqq.\ a branch which broke off from 
the Sira to assume a development of its own, 
while historical biography is restored, following 
the example of Tabari and m general after him, 
to the great woiks on universal history. The count- 
less collections of biographies of the companions 
of the Prophet sometimes contain historical leferences 
to the Sira differing from those that are taken 
from the well known sources of Ibn Ishak and 
al-Wakidl and some of which go back to a remote 
antiquity. A study, which has still to be under- 
taken of such works as the IstlUb of Ibn c Abd 
al-Barr, the Usd al-QJiaba of Ibn al-Athlr, the 
Ipdba of Ibn Hadjar, etc., aiming at identifying 
and collecting these statements might yield appre- 
ciable results; but m any case we have only 
scattered and fragmentary material Still more 
meagre is the spoil that might be obtained in the 
commentaries on the Sira of Ibn Hi§h&m of which 
the best known is the Raw<p of al-Suhaill (508 — 
581; cf. Brockelmann, G. A. Z., 1. 135, 413). The 
colossal compilations of more lecent date supply 
an incredible mass of notices, which their authors, 
urged by their scholarly zeal to exhaust in the 
completest manner possible all the sources to which 
they had access, have laboriously piled up; as 
regards matter they give no more than is contained 
in Ibn Isk&k and al-Wftkidf; the most that one 
finds in them is only some legend of late origin, 
the importance of which is no doubt considerable 
for the history of the formation and development 
of the cult of the personality of Muhammad, but 
the value of which for his actual -life-story is 
absolutely nothing ; or they are simply variants of 


stories already known. Among these compilations, 
a list of which would immeasurably prolong this 
article it is sufficient to mention the c Uyiin al - 
At&ar of Ibn Saiyid al-Nfts (661 or 671 — 734* 
Brockelmann, G A. L , ii. 7 1 )? the al-Mawahib 
al-laduniya by al-Kastallanl (851 — 923; Brockel- 
mann, ii. 73), the al-Siral al-S&amlya by Shams 
al-Din al-Sh^ml (d. 942 or 974; Brockelmann, ii. 
304), the al-Sirat al-Halabiya of NUr al-Dln al- 
Halabl (975 — 1044; Brockelmannn, 11 307) and 
the commentaries on the two first works NUr al- 
NtbrUs by Sibt Ibn al- c Adjaml (d. 841 ; Brockel- 
mann, ii 67) and Sharh al-Mawahib by al-Zar^Snl 
(d. 1122; Brockelmann, it. 319). The r6sum£s and 
the versifications of the Sira, in which Arabic 
literature is so rich, are of course of no historical 
value. 
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Mohammad , Berlin 1869, 111., Uv. — lxxvii. ; 
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una fonte araba della biografia di Maometto , 
Rome 1918; Gabrieli, Ancora mterno alia 
pnmttiva biogt afia di Maometto , Rome 19x9, 
(two polemical pamphlets which however have 
very full references and some useful obser- 
vations); J. Fuck, Muhammad Ibn Ishaq, Liter ar- 
histonsche Untersuchungen , Frankfurt o/M. 1925 
(also contains an excellent critical survey of the 
literary history of the Sira before Ibn Ish&k); 
Ahlwardt, Verzctchniss d. arab . H and sc hr 1 ften, 
Berlin 1897, ix. 110—187. 

(G. Levi Delia Vida) 

SIRABJ al-KUTRUB (a ), “the gnome’s lamp” 
or according to IdrlsI, tt the glow-worm’s lamp”, 
(for other meanings of kufrub see Lane, vn. 2543), 
the name for the mandragora ( mandragora 
officinalis, 1.), one of the Solanaceae indigenous 
to the whole Mediterranean area, with a turnip- 
shaped root often in two parts, thickly covered 
with root-fibres, bearing a clump of large, egg- 
shaped, sinuate leaves, between which grow the 
axillary petiolated bell-shaped flowers. The fruit 
is a reddish yellow berry about the size of a 
cherry which from ancient times has been used 
for medicinal and magical purposes, as a poison, 
narcotic or love potion, as early, for example, as 
the Old Testament under the name dUdS'im (Gen. 
xxx. 14). According to al-Tamlml, the plant is 
also called yabrUh al-wakdd and iha&arat al - 
janam. It is the queen of the seven mandragora 
and according to Hermes the herb which Solomon 
wore under his signet which gave him power 
over the djinn. The plant is therefore also valuable 
against all illnesses caused by evil spirits, such as 
lameness, cramps, epilepsy, loss of memory, etc. 
According to Ibn Sina mandragora is given to a 
patient to destroy his sensitiveness to pain during 
severe operations. The most important for magical 
purposes are the roots known as alratme 9 about 
the digging of which curious stories are told even 
in classical authors (Plinius, Hist, ***/., xxr. 94; 
Josephus, Bell. Jud. } vii. 6). 
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Biblio graphy: Abfl Mansar Muwaffak, 
transl. of Achundow in Kobcrts, Hist. Stud. a. 
d. pharm. Inst. d. K. Unrv. Dor pat., ni , 1893, 
s. v. Luff ah, p 266, 402 , al-KarwInl, c A((fa 3 tb 
aLMak&lukat, ed. Wustenfeld, 1. 297, s v. Luff 
fah ; Ibn al-Baitar, transl of Leclerc, u 246 ; 
I. Low, Dte Flora der Judcn, ill 363 — 368. 
Numerous pictures in von Hovorka and Kronfeld, 
Vergletchende Volksmedtzm , 1 14 sqq ; A Schmidt, 
Drogen u Drogenhandel tnt Alter turn, Leipzig 
1 9 * 4 > P S 3 , 73 - 0 Ruska) 

SlRAF, a town in Persia, on the Persian 
Gulf, once a commercial port of great importance 
(ivffi/x th century) The houses m several stories 
were built of teak and other woods brought from 
ZangbSr, it was supplied with water from springs 
tapped in the mountain of Djamm which dominates 
it from close at hand The creation of an empo- 
rium on the island of Kais [q. v ] ruined it by 
taking away its Indian trade It had not a har- 
bour properly speaking and the ships used to 
moor m an arm of the sea eight miles off, to be 
sheltered from the wind The sailors who set out 
from it went to Maskat, Kulam, the Nicobar Islands, 
and as far as Kalah in the Malay Peninsula, whence 
they reached Canton in a month The trade con- 
sisted mainly m the exportation of striped cloth 
for bath-towels ( fuwat ), pearls, silks, balances, and 
in the exportation of berbehar (Indian spices, B 
G A , iv 187) The inhabitants were engaged in 
sea-trade and were sometimes absent for years , 
they had amassed great wealth by dealing in spices 
and other merchants. They had built sumptuous 
houses but they were noted for their voluptuousness 
and lack of serious thought It was also the 
warmest place in the district, so hot that one 
could not take a siesta there Under the ‘Abbasids 
it was the principal town of the district of Ardashir- 
Khurra: it began to decline under the Buyids, 
destroyed by an earthquake which lasted seven 
days m 366 or 367 (977) it was afterwards rebuilt 
Its ruins may be seen at Bandar Tahirl (Le Strange, 
transl of Nuzhat , p. 116, n 2) 

A legend says that the mythical king Kai-Ka^s 
when he tried to ascend to heaven, fell down in 
this country and asked for water and milk to be 
brought him ; this story has been invented to 
justify a popular etymology fPers shir , “milk”, 
ab , “water”) According to Yakut, the merchants 
pronounced its name shilaw, which is connected 
with the above etymology Mention is also made 
of a spnng of fresh water here at the bottom of 
the sea. 

Btb/iography: Yakdit, Mu^djatn, ed 
Wustenfeld, 111. 21 1 = Barbier de Meynard, 
Diet. de la Perse, p. 331; B.G.A , Istakhrf, 
p 34, 106, 127, 138; Ibn Hawfcal, p 39, 198; 
Mu^addasI, p 34, 36, 258, 426, Sam‘anl, 
Ansab, fol. 321 v°; Abu ’ 1 -FidS 3 , Geography, 1 
326, Hamd-AllSh Mustawft, Nuzhat al-Kulub, 
ed. Le Strange, p. 1 17 ; transl p 1 1 6 ; S 5 ml- 
bey, KamUs aNAlam, iv. 2747; Le Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate , p. 258, 
2 S 9 i 293, 296. (Cl. Huart) 

SlRAFl, AbU Sa'Id al-Hasan b. ‘Abd AllXh 
b. auMarzubXn was born before the year 290 
(903) m the small town of Slrftf [q. v.] on the 
Persian Gulf, the wazfr ‘All b. c Is 3 gave the year 
280 as the exact date (Y^Bt, IrsJ&d, iii. 123). 
He made his first studies in grammar and law in 
bis native town, but before he was twenty be crossed 


the sea to c Om5n where he devoted his time to 
Hanafi law. Later he returned to SlrJf and went 
from there to al-Mu'askar, where he studied Arabic 
grammar under MabramSn (cf. Zubaidl, Tabafc&t, 
N°. 44; Suyutl, Bugbyat , p. 74 )- Later he went 
to Baghdad and studied there principally under 
AbU Bakr Ibn Duraid and became one of the 
principal pupils of this eminent scholar and pro- 
pagator of his works. However he did not confine 
himself to linguistic studies but became an authority 
in all branches of learning then practised. He 
studied the sciences of the Kur’an under Aba 
Bakr b. MudjShih, grammar under Aba Bakr b. 
al-Sarr§dj and mathematics under MabramSn, men- 
tioned above, tradition under Abu Bakr b. Ziyad 
al-N!saburI and Muhammad b. Abi ’ 1 -Azhar. He 
was reputed to have been a Mu c tazill, but this 
cannot be proved from his writings. For over forty 
years he gave legal advice ( fativas ) in the Rusafa 
mosque at Baghdad and the Chief Judge Aba 
Muhammad b. Ma‘rHf appointed him on more than 
one occasion his lieutenant on the Eastern side of 
the city of Baghdad He was also invited to as- 
sume a post in the Secretariat of State, but 
declined the offer Most biographers describe him 
as a very pious man, devoting his time to prayers 
and fasting, refusing any gifts from the great, and 
we are told that he used to copy each day ten 
leaves of manuscript which he sold for ten dirhems 
which sufficed for his livelihood. Against this 
Yakut tells us that he was accused of borrowing 
valuable manuscripts from two booksellers and, 
being too mean or too poor, he caused his pupils 
to make copies of them At the end of these he 
wrote that the w'ork had been read over to him, 
and such copies later commanded a higher price 
than the originals, on account of the reputation of 
al-Slr5fi Though a lawyer of the Hanafi school 
his personal opinion was highly valued and the 
account of such a personal advice on intoxicating 
drink is given by YakOt} and though against some 
of the accepted principals of Hanafi law the words 
quoted on the subject are sound advice for any 
creed His reputation as a scholar was so great 
that he frequently received letters from monarchs 
and ministers from various parts of the Muslim 
w’orld. The S 5 m 3 md prince Nuh b Nasr sent him 
a letter containing over 400 questions and addressed 
him as Imam, while the ruler of Dailam m a 
similar letter called him Shaikh al-Isl 3 m; other 
letters were from the Egyptian wazlr Ibn KhinzSba 
etc Of the ten works which are named by title 
by his biographers only his commentary on the 
‘‘Book” of Sibawaihi is easily accessible, but this 
work enjoyed a great reputation even during his 
life-time and his contemporary Aba ‘All al-FSrisI, 
also an eminent scholar of the Basnan school, 
displayed his envy openly. He and his followers 
tried for a long time to get possession of a copy 
with the intention of finding in it errors which 
they could point out publicly. When Aba ‘All in 
the year 368 was able to buy a copy for two 
thousand dirhem he did not find the errors he 
had wished and it was too late to meet SfrSft, as 
he died the same year on Monday the 2°d of 
Radjab in Baghdad and was buried in the &hai- 
zurSn cemetery. As stated above, his biographers 
attribute to him ten separate works: 1) A com- 
mentary on the “Book” of Slbawaihi which has 
been printed in Cairo 1317 and used for the 
translation of the “Book” by Jahn (Berlin 1894); 
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2) Commentary on the poem of Ibn Duraid called 
al-Maksura ; 3) Ahfat al-Kaf wa V- JVaj / ; 4) 
al-fyric? fi 't-Nafrw, a grammatical work which 
he did not complete but which was finished by 
his son YQsuf. The latter declared that his father 
had made the science of grammar too easy by 
this work; 5) Shawahtd Sibawaihi , explanations 
of the verses cited in the “Book” of Sibawaihi; 
6) al-Madkhfll (al-Mudkhil ?) tla Kttab Sibawaihi , 
introduction to the tt Book” of Sibawaihi; 7) at - 
Wakf wa ’ l-Ibtidi i 3 , probably a work on the cor- 
rect reading of the Kur’fin; 8) §an'at al-Shfr wa 
’ l-Baldgha , an exposition of the correct composition 
of poetry and prose; 9) AJthbdr al-Nuhat al-Bas - 
riyyin, biographies of grammarians of the Basnan 
school or rather anecdotes about them with accounts 
of their literary disputes, as can be gleaned from 
extracts quoted by Yakut and other authors. This 
book has been preserved and a good manuscript 
is in Constantinople and Suyutl tells us that he 
used a copy which formed a large fascicule; 
10) Kttab Qiazirat aNArab , a geographical book 
which has been extracted by Yakut for his geogra- 
phical lexicon. Not mentioned by the biographers 
is the Commentary on the verses quoted by lbn 
Duraid in his large dictionary, the Qiamhara , 
having collated the whole of the Leyden manu- 
script of this work, my estimate is that about a 
third of the second and third volume of the Dj am - 
hara is occupied by the commentary on the many 
verses quoted. (The first volume of the same manu- 
script does not contain this commentary). The 
method is most pedantic E\eiy word is ex- 
plained, seldom is there a reference to the historical 
background, but in very many cases it is evident 
that Sirafi had diligently asked Ibn Duraid for 
an explanation and the whole commentaiy gives 
the impression that his only share in tne work 
has been to write down these additional explanations 
which are not found in the other manuscripts of 
the Qiamhara. In addition Slr 5 fi is credited with 
some mediocre verses, and also is the subject of 
a satire by his greater contemporary Abu ’ 1 -Faradj 
al-lsbah 5 nl with whom he had had a quarrel 
Biographies of Sirafi are found m all works 
dealing with the lives of grammarians, traditionists 
and HanafI lawyers. The principal ones are: Fihnst , 
p 62; AnbSrf, Nuzhat al-Altbba , p. 379, Suyutl, 
Bughyat al-Wifat , p. 221; Yfikat, frs&ad, 111., 
84 — 125; Dj awUhtr al-Mudfa , ed. Haidar 5 b 5 d, 
1. 196, Ibn Hadjar, Ltsdtt al-Mtzatt , ii. 218; Ibn 
KhallikSn, Cairo 1310, i. 130; Fliigel, Klassen 
der hanafitischen Rechtsgclehrtcn , p. 107; Brockel- 
mann, G.A.L . , i. 113 etc. 

2) YHsuf b. al-Hasan al-SlrSfl, the son of the 
former, succeeded his father as a teacher after the 
latter’s death and completed his grammatical work, 
the JhttaF. He did not enjoy the reputation of his 
father, but three works of his, similar m nature 
to those of his father, are recorded 1) a com- 
mentary on the verses quoted in the “Book” of 
Sibawaihi; 2) a commentary on the verses quoted 
in the ///3A al-Mantik of Ibn al-Sikkit, and 3) a 
commentary on the verses found in the Qharlb 
al-Mu$attnaf of AbU c Ubaid al-KSsim b. Sallam. 
He resided in BaghdSd an( j died there in Rabl c I, 
385 a. H. at the age of 55 years (cf. Bughyat 
a/-JVu c St , p. 421). (F. Krenkow) 

SlRAT 'ANTAR, the romance of 'Antar, 
rightly considered the model of the Arabic romance 
of chivalry. This slra surveys five hundred years 


of Arab history and includes a wealth of older 
traditions. The story, m the Kttab ai-Ag&anl of 
how c Antar, the son of a slave-girl, was adopted 
into the tribe of BanH c Abs for saving them at 
a time of great crisis already bears the stamp of 
a flourishing but already legendary tradition. The 
Slrat z Antar far transcends the unconscious de- 
velopment of a legend By a bold stroke c Antar, 
the solitary hero, is raised to be the representative 
of all that is Arab, c Antar the pagan is made 
the champion of IslSm The romance thus comes 
to reflect the vicissitudes of the Arabs and IslSm 
through half a millenium; the tribal feuds of the 
old Arabs ; the wars against Ethiopan rule in 
Arabia; the subjection of Arabia and especially 
of c Ira^ to Persian suzerainty ; the victories of the 
rising Islam over Persia; the remarkable historical 
position of the Jews in Arabia down to the seventh 
century; the conquests from Christianity by the 
Arabs, especially in Syria; the continuous wars 
of the Persian and later of the Muslim East 
against Byzantium; the victorious advance of Islam 
in North Africa and in Europe; the influence of 
the Crusades is also undeniable. The contacts 
between East and West are numerous The romance 
is written in smooth rhymed prose into which 
have been interwoven some 10,000 verses The 
editions printed in the East since 1286 a.h. divide 
the Sira into 32 little volumes, none of which, 
like the separate nights of the 1001 Nights , ever 
ends at the conclusion of a tale 

Contents The romance brings us through 
numerous legendary stories from early times down 
to the period when King Zuhair is ruling over 
the Banu c Abs The f Absi hero Shaddad on a raid 
captuies the negro slave-girl Zabiba (not till the 
xvmth book do we get the denouement that she 
is a king’s daughter, who had been carried off 
from the Sudan), who becomes the mother of 
c Antar As an infant, c Antar tears the strongest 
swaddling clothes, at two years old pulls down 
the tent, at four slays a large dog, at nine a wolf 
and as a young shepherd a lion Soon he comes 
to the rescue of his oppressed tribe, for which 
be is acknowledged by his father and adopted 
into his tribe He seeks c Abla, his uncle’s daughter, 
in marriage, the latter promises her to him m an 
hour of need; but after c Antar has averted the 
danger, he imposes the most dangerous conditions 
to be carried out before the marriage. c Antar 
fulfils them all but is only allowed to marry 
c Abla after ten volumes of wonderful exploits. 
The area of his exploits widens continually. In 
his own tribe c Antar has first to overcome the 
resistance of his father, then the hostility of c Abla’s 
relatives, to win over his rivals including the 
poet c Urwa b. al-Ward, to put an end to the 
feuds of the BanU Ziyad, Rabi c and HJmara. In 
the feuds between the sister-tribes of c Abs and 
FadhSra, c Antar proves himself the saviour of the 
BanQ c Abs; outside of his tribe, he fights and 
overthrows the strongest heroes and makes them 
his friends; such are Duraid b. al-Simma, Mu c ammar, 
HanP b. Mas c ad, the victor over the Persians at 
Dhg K 5 r, c Amr b. Ma c dikarib, c Amir b. al-Tufaii, 
c Amr b. Wudd, the knight of the HarSm, Rabfa 
b. Mu^addam, the pattern of Arab chivalry and 
many others. He fastens up his mtfallafra in the 
Haram of Mecca after defeating the other muSd- 
lafca-poets m a competition, overcoming all his 
rivals in duels and passing an examination in 
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Arab synonyms from Amru ’ 1 -Kais. From Mecca 
he goes to &haibar and destroys the town of the 
Jews. But 'Antar is also taken beyond the bounds 
of Arabia. The Sira does not lack reasons for 
this. c Abla's father demands asSfir-camels as a 
bridal gift, which are only bred by Mundhir, King 
of Hlra. This takes c Antar to the c Ir 5 k. From 
there he is summoned to Persia to fight the Greek 
champion Badramut. Next we find him in constant 
association with the kings of the c lrafc, Mundhir, 
Nu'mln, As wad, *Amr b Hind, Iy 5 s b Kabisa 
and their viziers notably c Amr b Bukaila He 
has also constant dealings with the Shahs, Khus- 
raw An 5 sharw 3 n, KhudSwand (no shah of this 
name is found in Sasfinian history), KawSdh (pro- 
bably KawSdh Shiroe) sometimes as a dreaded 
opponent, sometimes as a most welcome ally. The 
son of the king of Syria woos the promised bride 
of a friend of c Antar. The latter goes to Syria, 
kills his friend’s rival, defeats King Hfinlh al- 
Wahhib (Aretas), but becomes his friend and after 
the death of Aretas at the request of the princess 
Hallma becomes guardian of the new king c Amr 
b. HSnth, who is still a minor, and as such ruler 
of Syria. Here c Antar comes into contact with the 
Franks, sometimes as an enemy and sometimes 
as their ally against the Persians Syria is under 
Byzantine suzerainty. For the services which c An- 
tar renders the Christians here, he is invited to 
Constantinople and entertained and honoured Lai- 
lam an, the king of the Franks, objects to this 
and demands that the emperor should hand over 
*Antar to him c Antar along with Heraclius, the 
emperor’s son, then leads the Byzantine army 
into the land of the Franks, subjects them to 
the emperor, reaches Spam, defeats King Santiago, 
pursues his victorious march through his pro- 
vinces m North Africa from Morocco to Egypt 
When he returns from these conquests on behalf of 
Byzantium to Constantinople, an equestrian statue 
of him is erected out of gratitude; the statue 
of his two brothers, who had accompanied him 
to Byzantium, are placed on either side of his 
Shortly before his death, c Antar comes to Rome 
The king of Rome, Balkam b Markas is hard 
pressed by Bohemund ; c Antar kills Bohemund 
and liberates Rome. On a campaign of reprisal 
against the SadSnese, c Antar goes from kingdom 
to kingdom deeper into Afnca till he reaches the 
land of the Negus. Here he discovers m the Negus 
the grandfather of his mother Zabiba Even more 
fantastic are the campaigns against Hind-Sind, 
against the Christian king Lailam&n in the land 
of Baida, in the land of the demons c An tar’s 
death is brought about by Wizr b EjSbir called 
Asad al-Rahls. c Antar had repeatedly defeated him 
and taken him prisoner but always set him free 
again. Wizr feels humiliated by this magnanimity 
and continually renews his attack. Finally c Antar 
blinds him Though blinded, Wizr learns to shoot 
birds and gazelles with bow and arrow from their 
sound. c Antar is struck by one of his poisoned 
arrows, but Wizr dies before \Antar under the 
delusion that he has missed. While dying, and 
indeed when dead, still sitting on his steed Ab^jar, 
c Antar still wards the enemy off from his people. 
c Antar’s marriage with c Abla was childless but 
from his secret marriages and love-affairs, several 
children were born including two Christians, and 
indeed Crusaders, Ghadanfar, Coeur-de-Lion, son 
of c Antar and the sister of the king of Rome 


whom c Antar had married in Rome and left in 
Constantinople, and fijufran (i.e. Geoffroi, Godfrey), 
the son of c Antar and a Frankish princess. c Antar’s 
children avenge and lament the death of their 
heroic father. Ghadanfar and fijufrfin then return 
to Europe. c Abs becomes a convert to Islam. 

Analysis. The following are the main ele- 
ments that have contributed to the growth of 
the Sira . 

I Arab paganism; 2 Islam; 3. Persian history 
and epic; 4 The Crusades 1 To Arab paganism 
it owes the chivalrous and knightly Bedouin spirit 
of the work, the majority of the characters in it, 
who often have historical features, the feuds be- 
tween the sister tribes of c Abs and FadhSra: in 
connection with the race between DShis and Ghabra. 
the most powerful of the Ahbar al- c Arab, like 
king Zuhair’s marriage with Tumadir, Zuhair’s 
death, MSlik b Zuhair’s death, Hanth and Lubna, 
Djaida and Khalid, anecdotes of Hatim Taiyl, the 
splendid figure of Rabi c a b Mufcaddam etc. 2. To 
Islam belong the introduction with a long midrash 
of Abraham, repeated legends of Muhammad and 
c Ali, the conclusion of the work which forms a 
transition to Islam; the tendency of the book, to 
make c Antar really prepare the way for IslSm ; 
c Antar’s victorious campaigns through Arabia, 
Persia, Syria, North Africa and Spain are modelled 
on the conquests of IslSm Certain details give 
the Sira a slightly Shl c a colouring 3. Persian 
influence is found in the knowledge of Persian 
history and the Persian epic, in places of the 
Persian language, in the conception of kingship 
by grace of God, in the knowledge of Persian 
court life and ceremonial (throne, crowns, imperial 
carpet), court-hunts (falcons, cheetahs), pigeon-post, 
Persian offices and ranks (vizier, mobedSn, m5bed, 
marzpan, pehlewSn, eyes and ears of the Shah) 
even the sahari&a (buyers tranchants) 4 Christ- 
ianity and the Crusades. The Sira knows of 
Christians in the Syria of the SSsSmans, in By- 
zantium and among the Franks. The Franks appear 
as Crusaders (the romance even mentions the cross 
woin on the breast), fighting for Shiloe and Jerusalem. 
DjufrSn (Godfrey) besieges Damascus and sends 
troops against Antioch The Sira mentions the 
cross, the dress of the priests and friars, the girdle 
of the order (which in the Sira is the most im- 
portant symbol of Christianity next to the cross), 
the crozier, the bell (clapper), incense, holy water, 
prayers for the dead, unction, sacrament and of 
holy-days, Christmas, Palm-Sunday, is aware that 
among the Franks the clergy are first in Church 
and state, that marriages between cousins are 
illegal, seems also to know of excommunication 
and describes a Spanish place of pilgrimage and 
day of pilgrimage The Christians swear by Jesus, 
Mary, the Gospels, John the Baptist (Mari Hanna 
al-Ma c madSn, Yukhna), by Luke (Lflka), Thomas 
(Mar T 5 ma) and Simon. The Emperor Radjim 
rales in Byzantium and his son is called Heraclius ; 
BallfTm b. Markas is king of Rome. The Christian 
rulers of North Africa have names which end 
with the common in Greek and Latin, e. g. 
Martos, Kardus, Hermes, lbn al-'Urntls, Kmdary&s 
b. Kinross, Sindaris, Theodoros. The king of Spain 
is called Santiago; of the names of Frankish 
kings and princes that of Bohemund alone is cer- 
tain. The names of his brothers Mnbert, SObert, 
KQbert and that of the prince “Sh&bert of the 
Sea” show what is perhaps the commonest ending 
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in personal names in Old French. < Antar’s son by 
the Frankish princess is called DjufrRn, which 
conceals the old French form (Jofroi, Jefroi, Geffroi) 
of the name of Godfrey of Bouillon. As the 
romance of 'Antar knows nothing of Europe, but a 
good deal about Europeans, the author must have 
become acquainted with them outside of Europe, 
of course at the period of the Crusades ; Bohemund 
is slam by 'Antar Godfrey is the son of 'Antar, 
who comes as a Crusader to Asia, learns his 
paternity there, avenges the death of his father 
and then returns to Europe. Even the name “Tafur” 
of the king of the beggars in the army of Peter 
of Armenia, seems to be preserved in the Sira . 
*Daftlr” is the name of the usurper who drives 
the infant prince c Amr from the throne of Syria 
but is overthrown by c Antar In regard to intel- 
ligent sympathy with and toleration of Christianity, 
the picture we get from the Sirat c Antar is far m 
advance of that which the mediaeval Christian 
epic reveals of Islam, where the Muslims are made 
to worship idols, like Apollo, Cahu, Gomelin, 
Jupiter, Margot, Malquedant, Tervagant etc. The 
romance of c Antar legards the Crusades not with- 
out sympathy and admiration. It is true that 
Crusaders are mentioned, who go to the Holy 
Land to seek plunder and to escape punishment; 
but the Franks are fighting for God the Father, 
for the Son and for the spread of religion. 

Folk-lore and literary parallels 
There is remarkably little folk-lore in the Sirat 
^ Antar but it includes several noteworthy features 
a splendid witches’ kitchen, fine examples of 
allegorical speech, of omens, life-token Most of 
the agreements with other narrative poetry may 
be regarded as commonplaces of the epic, the 
strength and growth of the hero, his exploits, the 
killing of a lion, mu c ammariin (longevity is as 
common in the c Antar as m the Shah- n am o'). 
dreams, visions, Amazons, fights between father 
and son, the Gudrun motif of the bride’s fidelity, 
the motif of the stupid man There are very few 
borrowings* Nu'mfin’s lucky and unlucky day, 
Khusraw’s bell of justice (the motif of the legend 
of the Emperor Charles and the snake), a flight 
to heaven m a box borne by eagles, several 
African traditions (probably taken from geogra- 
phical works on Africa) There are also links with 
European legends. The marvellous signs at the 
birth of Charlemagne (in Pseudo-Turpin) resemble 
those recorded m our romance at the birth of 
Muhammad, but Pseudo-Turpin undoubtedly bor- 
rowed from an older source Artificial birds made 
of metal, which sing in various tunes by means 
of bells and organ pipes are described in French 
and German epics and also in the Sirat c Antar 
But here we have to deal with the historical 
marvel of the Chrysotnklinium in Constantinople, 
and with a similar thing in the Ctesiphon of the 
SSsSnids and also m the capital of the Tatar 
&hSns. Some coincidences are very striking. Hfinih 
al-ZSlim beats his sword Dhu ’ 1 -HiyRt against a 
rock, so that it may not fall into the enemy’s 
hands ; the rock is broken but the sword is 
uninjured, just as is the case with Roland’s Durandal 
c Antar instructs his son GhadbRn, who wishes to 
slay Khusraw and seize the power for himself, 
on the subject of kingship by God’s grace just as, 
Girard de Viane does his nephew Aimeri who 
wants to kill Charlemagne. 'Antar’s horse Abdjar 
takes flight to the desert after e Antar’s death, so 


that he may not serve another master, just as 
Renaud de Montauban’s Baiart escapes to the 
forests of the Ardennes. Very remarkable is the 
parallel between the duel between Roland and 
Oliver and that of c Antarand Rabfa b. Mufcaddam ; 
the sword of the one combatant breaks in two 
and his magnanimous opponent gets him another; 
the duellists are reconciled and become brothers- 
m-law. But such poetical developments have their 
origin in a similar chivalrous outlook, the relations 
of the knight to his sword, to his horse, to his 
overlord and to his opponent 

Chivalry in the Sirat 'Antar. The Sira 
is rightly recognised to be a romance of chivalry. 
In the pagan period among the Arabs the ideal 
of masculine virtue was muruwwa, futuwwa ; 
alongside of this we have more frequently m the 
Sirat c An tar furusiya along with farTtsa and 
tafarrasa. The knight is called farts. ' Antar is 
called “a father of knights”, Abu ’ l-Fawaris , some- 
times Abu ' l- Furs an, c Ala ’ I-FursUn , Fans al- 
tursan , Afrasu Not everyone who rides a horse 
is a knight The knight’s qualities are courage, 
fidelity, love of truth, protection of widows, or- 
phans, and the poor ( c Antar arranges special 
meals for them), magnanimity, reverence for wo- 
men ( c Antar begins and ends bis heroic career 
protecting women; he swears by c Abla, by c Abla*s 
eye, conquers in c Abla’s name), liberality, especially 
to poets The knights are also poets, especially 
poets of the HidjSz, who are found *n hundreds 
in the Sirat c Antar The Sira also knows the 
institutions of chivalry. We meet pages and squires, 
not only the saharidja of Ctesiphon; c Antar him- 
self trains several thousand squires. The Sira 
even describes tournaments on a great scale, in 
the HidjRz, in Hlra, in Ctesiphon, the most splendid 
in Byzantium where c Antar’s lance strikes the ring 
476 times These tourneys have many features in 
common with those of Europe, fighting with 
blunted weapons, tilting at the ring, decorating 
and beflagging the lists, the presence of ladies 
and girls. These agreements have been explained 
in the most diverse ways On the one hand 
Del^cluze saw m c Antar the model of the European 
knight, in the Sirat c Antar, the source from which 
Europe had obtained all its ideas of chivalry, 
while on the other hand Reinaud simply found 
European ideas, customs and institutions imitated 
in the Sira (f. A , 1833, 1. 102 — 105). In this 
some have seen the starting point for the study 
of the question of the origin of the Sirat c Antar . 

Origin. The Sirat ' Antar itself frequently 
and readily talks about itself and its origin. It 
professes to have been composed by al-Asma'f in 
the time of the Caliph HRrUn al-Rashid at his 
court m Baghdad; Asma'l lived for 670 years, of 
which 400 were in the QjRhilfya; he was personally 
acquainted with c Antar and his contemporaries, 
concluded the composition in the year 473 (10S0) 
and recorded traditions from the mouths of € Antar, 
Hamza, AbU TSlib, Hfitim TaiyI, Amru ’ 1 -Kais, 
Hfini 3 b. Mas'fld, HRzim of Mecca, 'Ubaida, 'Ainr 
b. Wudd, Duraid b. al-Simma, c Amir b. aKfufail. 
In fact we have a regular romance regarding the 
origin of the romance. The repeatedly mentioned 
riiwt, nZkil, tnu^annif, fShib al-ibUrat , Asma'l and 
other authorities have the same significance for 
the Sirat c Antar as the Dihfcfine, Pehlewi books 
and the hoary authorities in FirdawsI, or as the 
chronicles of St. Denis for the French epic. It is 
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simply fiction, when the Slrat '’Antar tells us that 
it exists id two versions, one for the Hidjaz and 
the other for the 'IrSfc. The invention of a Hidjaz 
recension is intended to make it believed that 
Asma'i collected the information in the Hidjaz 
from c Antar and his companions, which was utilised 
in the romance The Hidjaz as the home of the 
romance is a pure invention On the other hand 
c IraJc may really have made a considerable con- 
tribution to the composition of the Sirat ' Antar . 
For the date of origin of the Sirat c Antar we 
have the following clues* I. In a religious dialogue 
between a monk and a Muslim ( Das Religions- 
gespriich von Jerusalem um 800 A D aus dem 
Arabischcn ubersetst von K. Vollers, Ztschr. /. 
Ktrchengeschich te, xxix 49) the monk mentions 
the exploits of c Antar 2. About the middle of 
the XII th century the Jew Samaw 3 al b YahyS al- 
Maghnbl, a convert to Islam, describes his career 
and mentions that in his youth he was fond of 
long tales like that of c Antar ( Af.G fV J , 1898, 
xlii. 127, 418) 3 The evidence contained in the 
book itself. The appearance of Bohemund, Djufran 
(Godfrey of Bouillon), perhaps also of the king 
of the beggars, Tafur, brings us to the period 
after the first Crusade, that is at the earliest in 
the first half of the xn th century. The composition 
of histones of c Antar must therefore have already 
been begun in the vm th century — on the evidence 
of the religious dialogue above mentioned According 
to Samaw^al b Yahya a book of 'Antar of con- 
siderable size was actually in existence in the 
middle of the xii th century and if Bohemund and 
DjufrSn already appeared in it, it must have been 
completed at the beginning of the xn th century 
At the same time the meddahs may have con- 
tinued to add a great deal to it and in particular 
continued its islamisation. The midrash of Abraham 
whtch is quite an inorganic addition and the 
legends of Muhammad and c Ali could belong to 
any period. An original c Antar can be recon- 
structed with philological probability In vol xxxi , 
the dying c Antar reviews his heroic career in his 
swan-song He proudly recalls his victories in 
Arabia, c Ir 5 fc, Persia and Syria But he mentions 
neither Byzantium nor Spam, nor Fez, Tunis, Barka, 
nor Egypt, nor Hmd-Smd, the Sudan nor Ethiopia 
This original 'Antar may have arisen m the 'Irak 
(under Persian influence or perhaps in emulation 
of Persian epic poetry) The swan-song makes 
no mention of children, and knows of only one 
love of 'Antar’s This original 'Antar therefore 
should be called 'Antar and 'Abla Following a 
genealogical stimulus, the later epic made royal 
ancestors be found in the Sfldan and royal des- 
cendants in Arabia, Byzantium, Rome and the 
land of the Franks The Crusades next found an 
echo and a reaction in the c Antar. The Crusaders 
came from the land of the Franks via Byzantium 
to Syna 'Antar goes in a kind of reversed crusade 
from Syna via Byzantium to the land of the Franks 
and brings about the victory, if not yet of Islam, 
at least of Arab ideals and culture over European 
Christianity The whole geographical area and 
historical range of the novel is filled with the 
exploits of 'Antar. 

The romance of 'Antar seems to be first men- 
tioned in Europe in 1777 in the Bibliotheque 
Universelle des Romans (J. A. f 1834, xiit. 256); 
it was first introduced to European scholarship m 
1819 by Hammer-Pu rgstall and to comparative I 


literature m 1851 by Dunlop-Liebrecht ( Geschichte 
der Prosadichtungen , xiii. — xvi.). The study of 
the problem of scholarship raised by the Sirat 
' Antar was begun by Goldziher (mainly in his 
Hungarian works). The Sirat ' Antar was for 
long a favourite subject of study in France. In 
the Journal Astatique the work was often dis- 
cussed and partly translated. Lamartine went into 
raptures of admiration and enthusiasm for 'Antar 
( Voyages en Orient : Vie des grands hommes I. 
Premieres Meditations Poet iq ues 9 Premiere Preface). 
Tame places 'Antar beside the greatest epic 
heroes — Siegfried, Roland, the Cid, Rustam, 
Odysseus and Achilles ( Philosophic de PArt , ii 
297) These tributes are not unmerited The Sirat 
c Antar unfolds before us the ever changing, glowing 
panorama of a particulaily attractive period with 
an extravagant power of imagination, a skill in 
narration which never palls throughout the 32 
volumes, and a poetical style of inexhaustible 
richness 

Bibliography . A very full collection of 
references to the manuscripts, editions, trans- 
lations of and treatises on the Sirat ' Antar is 
given in V Chauvin, Bibliographie des ouvra - 
ges arabes ou relatifs aux Arabes f etc., 111 ; 
Louqmane et les fabulistes Barlaam c Antar et 
les Romans de chevalerte , Luttich-Leipzig 1898, 
p 1 13 — 126 Cf also: I. Goldziher, Der ara - 
bische Held c Antar in der geographischen Nomen - 
clatur ( Globus, 1893, lxiv , N° 4, p 65 — 67); 
do , Etn orieptalischei Ritterroman , Pester Lloyd> 
Mai 18, 1918, B Heller, Der arabische c Antar - 
roman f Ungartsche Rundschau , v. 83 — 107; do, 
Az arab Antarregeny , Budapest 1918, do, Der 
arabische c Antar roman y em Bcitrag zur ver - 
gleichenden Litter atur geschichte, Hanover 1925 
(Bernhard Heller) 

SiR-DARYA, a laige river in Central 
Asia, flowing like its sister stream, the Amu- 
Darya [q. v.], into the Sea of Aral [q. v.]. Euro- 
pean geographers now regard its source as the 
Narfn which flows through the territory of Djatf-Su 
(formerly Semi^ecye) and the north-eastern part 
of Farghana [q v ] ; the native population has 
always (in the middle ages and at the present 
day) considered the Kara-Darya in the southern 
part of Farghana as the upper course of the Sir- 
Dary 5 After the junction of the two rivers which 
form it, the Kar 5 -Kuldja and the Tar, the Kar 5 - 
Darya flows past the town (now a mere village) 
of Uzgend, whence it is sometimes called “river 
of Uzgend” The district between the KarS-Darya 
and the Narfn is called in Persian Miy 5 n-Rfld 5 n, 
in Turkish Iki-Su-Aras? The length of the Sir-Darya 
from the confluence of the KarS-Daryft and the 
Narfn is over 1,750 miles In Farghana it runs 
southwest at first and then for the most part 
northwest Numerous tributaries flow to the Sfr- 
Darya, both from east and west (in Farghana 
north and south) from the neighbouring mountains 
of which only three now reach the main stream 
(the Cirtik, Keles and Arfs). The Arab geographers 
mention further tributaries in Farghana, which 
now for the most part enter the great Shahr-i 
Khan canal which runs south of the Sfr-Daryft; 
this canal was only led from the KarS-DaryS like 
the Yangi-Arflj: from the Narfn in the xix*h cen- 
tury. Whether any canals of any size were led in 
the middle ages out of the Sfr-DaryS itself to 
water, for example, the so-called “Hungry Steppes’* 
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tween Cinaz and Djizak cannot be ascertained 
i^addasl’s mention (only in the Constantinople 
inuscript, B G A ., in 22 m) of an arm or canal 
\alt 4 f) said to be 140 farsakhs long, between 
lodjand and UsrEshana, is not confirmed by any 
ier sources The tributaries of the Sfr-Darya 
ve always been of incomparably greater 1m- 
rtance than the main stream Nor, unlike the 
nu-Darya, has the Sfr-Darya — at least in the 
.torical period — had any oasis of importance 
its delta. 

In Western Europe the Sfr-Darya is still fre- 
ently called by its old Greek name of Jaxartcs, 
Pahlawi form JakhSait is assumed and explained 
J Marquart {Die Chronologic der altturkischen 
schnften, Leipzig 1898, p 6) as ya khsha arta 
ue, genuine pearl’*. Against this explanation is 
; fact that in the numerous personal and geo- 
iphical names compounded with arta , this com- 
nent is always found at the beginning of the 
rd Yet the word yakhsha “pearl” seems ac- 
illy to be contained m the name; the Chinese 
n-cu-ho) and Old Turkish ( Ytncu-uguz ) names 
the river have the same meaning The Chinese 
nscription of the native name is given as Yao - 
1 (E. Bietschneider, Med Researches from 
stern As Source , London 1888, 1 75), Yau-rha 
Hirth, Nachworte zur Itischnft des Tonjukuk , 
81, in W KadloiT, Die altturkischen Inschnften 
' Mongolei , second Series, St Petersburg 1899) 
Yo-sAa (E Chavannes, Documents rur les Rou- 
te [Tutcs] occidentaux , St. Petersburg 1903) 
the Muslim period the initial u y” seems to 
/e disappeared in the land itself, the Arabic 
antin Mas c udi of Birunl, in A Sprenger, Post- 
d Reiser out en, etc , Leipzig 1864, p 32) and 
rsian {Ifudud al- c Alam , MS of the Asiatic 
iseum, f 24b) manuscripts have K has hart this 
in and not as Marquart assumes ( Die Chi 0- 
r ogie , etc., p 5), Ya khdi art was probably in 
1 Khordadhbih, B G A, vi , text, 178, 2 The 
ne Silts mentioned by Pliny, 6, 16, 18 (cf 
Forbiger, Handbuch der alien Geographic 2 , 
imburg 1877, y P 77 ) is connected with the 
rd sir although this latter, a Turkish name, 
mot be found before the xvi th century Ibn 
iordadhbih (Z>. G A , vi 178, 4 ) mentions the 
ne Kankar which also appears in Chinese 
ascription ( Katik'it ) and was used probably on 
i central course of the river only: cf Daryd-i 
ng from FirdawsI in G J Ph , 11. 445 The 
abs introduced the name Sathun for the Sfr- 
rya like Diathiin for the Amu-Darya (cf the 
mes DjaihSn and Saih&n in the south-eastern 
ntiers of Asia Minor) In the Nuzhat al-Kulub 
Hamd Allah Kazwlni (ed. Le Strange, 217, 16, 
nsl. and note ibid, 11. 210) appears the Gul 
rytin which seems to occur nowhere else 
>chet explains this word (in Le Strange, /. c.) 
the Mongol gul sertkun = “cold river”, probably 
Dngly, as the order of words should be reversed 
e river is usually called in Arabic and Persian 
Lrces after towns and districts on its banks, 
st frequently “river of Khodjand” (Khodjand 
now the only town situated immediately on the 
ik of the Sfr-Darya) This name also was 
>pted by the Mongols (E Bretschneider, Med 
rearches, loc . cit , in Chinese tianscriptions 
- s&an-mu-lien , for Mongol nturdn, . „uver”). 
her names: river of Banaket, or Fanaket (in 
(jtHt, Mu^am, i. 740: BanSkit) after the town 


on the right bank near the mouth of the Angren 
said to have been destroyed by Cingiz K&an (this 
destruction is not recorded by contemporaries); 
river of Shahrukhlya after the town built by TlmUr 
in 794 (1392) on the site of the destroyed Banaket 
{%afar-I\ldma, Calcutta ed. 1888, 11. 636); river 
of Akhsikat {ibid, 1 441) or Akhslkath [q v]; 

river of or §h 5 sh, after the great oasis of 
Cirfcik. The last town on the Sfr-Darya, Arabic 
al-Karyat al-Haditha, Persian Dih-i Naw (Gardlzl 
in Barthold, Otcet o po*ezdk l e v Srednyuyu Aztyu , 
p. 83), Turkish Yangikent, later sometimes Shahr- 
kent in historical works {Tcdrikjt-t Dtahan GusRd, 
i. 69 below) and on coins, was one farsakh from 
the bank of the river and two days’ journey from 
its mouth (now the ruins of Djankent) The rums 
were explored in 1867 by P Lerch and the coins 
found there are of the viu th (xiv* h ) century The 
river is said to have altered its course about this 
time and no longer entered the Sea of Aral but 
according to some was lost m the desert, or to others 
joined the Amu-Darya, on these stories cf above 
1 , p 341 sq , 419; on the other hand Abu ’ 1 -Gh 5 zl 
in the xith (xvnth) century calls the Sea of Aral 
the “Sea of Sfr” (Sfr Tenizi) and knows nothing 
of the river ever having not reached the sea. 

In the ivth ( x th) century the Sfr-Darya is men- 
tioned as a navigable river along with the AmU- 
Darya (B G A , 111 323, *), m “times of peace 

or of truce”, food supplies were brought to Karyat 
al-Haditha by water {tbtd , 11. 393, 4 ). Navigation 
is now interrupted by the rapids of Begowat which 
begin at the village of Kosh-Tegermen, fifteen 
miles below Khodjand, these rapids seem to be 
nowhere mentioned in Muslim sources, DjuwamPs 
story ( Tctrikli-i Dj ahdn Gushd. 1 71 sq) of the 
siege of Khodjand by the Mongols m 1220, and 
the adventurous flight of the commander Timur 
Malik piesupposes an uninterrupted passage by water 
from Khodjand to the towns on the lower course 
of the Sfr-Darya (cf e g d’Ohsson, Histoirc des 
Mongols , 1. 225 sq) After the foundation of Russian 
rule on the lower course of the Sfr-Darya (since 
1847) an attempt was made to introduce steam 
navigation on the river; the steamers of the Aral 
fleet went up the Sfr-Dary 5 also and had their most 
impoitant anchorage at the town of Kazahnsk 
founded by the Russians After this service ceased 
in 1882, no further such attempts have been made, 
although several times proposed; traffic on the 
Sfr-Dary 5 is maintained solely by boats of native 
construction ( kaytk ) 

Bibliography : W Barthold, Turkestan 
v cpokjiu tnongolskago na{]iestz<iya, St Peterburg 
1898 — 19°°> ft 155 sqq ; do , K istoru oroshentya 
Turkestana , St. Petersburg 1914, p. 129 sqq . ; 
G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate, Cambngde 1905, p 476 sqq . ; L. 
Kostenko, Turkestanskty Krai, St. Petersburg 
1880, 1. 230 sqq . ; V Masalskiy, Turkestanskty 
Krai, St Petersburg 1913, p 131 sqq , 568 
sqq ; L Berg, Aralsko l e Mor l e, St. Petersburg 
1908, p. 122 sqq, 213 sqq , N. P. Puzfrevskiy, 
Sir-Darya, ieya fiztleskiya svoistva i sudokhodnost 
{lev. Geogr. Ob&t., 38, 1902, p 503 sqq.)] 
D N Lyushm, Ot Ctttaza do Perovsko pa Sir - 
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al-SIRQJAN, a town in Persia, in the 
province of KirraSn, near the FSrs frontier; it 
used to be called al-Ka§rSni, “the two castles”, 
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and was the capital of Kirman The streets are 
broad, the gardens well irrigated, the climate 
healthy and temperate The palace and mosque 
were built by the Buyid c Adud al-Dawla The 
canals which water it were dug by the Saffarids 
c Amr and Tahu b Laith Wood being scarce, all 
the houses are covered with brick vaulting It had 
eight gates, two markets, the old and the new, 
with the mosque between the two The minaret 
was surmounted by a lampholder of carved wood 
built by c Adud al-Dawla who had also built a 
palace near the Bab Hakim gate Corn was grown, 
cotton and dates, cotton manufactured and hurst 
desks as at Kumm, but not so fine 

It was the capital of Kirman m the time of 
the c Abbasids down to the period of the Buyids, 
when the Buyid governor moved his residence to 
Barda^Ir (the modern KirmSn) Owned by the 
Muzaffarids at the beginning of the eighth (xivdi) 
century, it did not recognise the authority of 
Timur and w f as unsuccessfully besieged by c Umar 
Shaikh m 796 (1394); but, under pressure of 
famine, it surrendered at the end of tw'o yeais 
Since then it has been in ruins, and the site is 
still marked by the debris discovered in 1900 at 
Kal c a-i Sang by Sir Percy Sykes ( Ten Thousand 
Miles in Persia , London 1902, p 431), at 5 miles 
east of Sa c id Abad, the modern capital 
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SIRIiAN, Wadi, the name of a valley 
in North Arabia, which runs from the south 
end of the Haw ran southeastwards for a length of 
160 miles with a breadth of two to twelve miles 
Its north end is marked by the fort of al-Azrak 
and its southern extremity by the wells of Maiku c 
The whole valley is very rich in watei and suit- 
able for settlement At al-Azrak, there is even 
a large permanent pond, the only one in the 
whole of North Arabia If the life and property 
of the inhabitants are secured, the ten large and 
small villages in this wadi, which are still in- 
habited, may be fuithcr increased But under 
present conditions the inhabitants suffer a great 
deal from the nomads, for Wadi Sirhan is their 
natural road to Syria The trading caravans, which 
used to go from Gerrha and Babylon to Syria, 
used the road through this valley, the history of 
which as a caravan route can be traced back 
still further; for the Assyrian kings had tried to 
control this important trade route and even found 
themselves occasionally forced to use armed force 
The army of King Assarhaddon undertook a cam- 
paign against the B5zu and Khazu who lived in 
Wadi Sirhan, the Buz and Hazo of the Bible 
(Gen xxii 21 sq , Job xxxn 2; Jer xxv 23) 
whose oases are still recalled by the place-names 
Biz and Hozowza In the Nabataean period Wadi 
Sirhan formed the eastern frontier between the 
Nabataeans and the nomads and was called a Syr- 
maion pedion”. In the Muslim period the Wadi 
Sirhan was the much contested frontier between 


the tribes of al-Kain and Kalb and was called 
Batn al-Sirr and was also used as the natuial 
route of communication between al-Hlra or al- 
Kufa and Syria The pilgrim-caravans followed it 
and came to Medina via Taima 3 The Sirhan 
Wadi now belongs to the tribe of Ruw’ala of the 
c Aneze and forms the boundary between their 
lands and those of the Ahl al-§hemal (Banu 
Sakhi and Hwetat b Djad) By section 1 of the 
treaty of Hadda of November 1925, almost foui 
fifths of the Wadi Sirhan fell to the Sultan 
of Nadjd, w'hile the northeast coiner fell to 
Tiansjordan 
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SIRWAH, the name of two ruined 
towns in South Arabia 

1 A laige ruined site in the land of the Beni 
Pjebr fKhawlan). a day’s journey west of Marib 
in the Wadi Wakifa The castle of this town, 
which E Glaser considered the oldest foundation 
of the Sabaeans, is mentioned in the Sabaean 
inscription Bibl Nat , N° 2, along with the two 
ancient castles of Salhan and Ghundan The town 
of Snw'ah ( hagaran Sirwah) is mentioned in the 
inscriptions Glasei, 904, I3 , 1 571, 4, there is also 
a reference to it in the late Sabaean inscription 
on the but sting of the dam of Marib (Glasei, 
618, 30) so that it must still have been of some 
importance in the fifth century A D although it 
could no longer have rivalled Marib The most 
impoitant building among the luins is the great 
temple of Almakah built by the pnest-king Yada c Il 
Dhanh, which like that of Marib is elliptical in 
shape In the centre of the temple stands a stone 
prism seventy feet long, 35 inches high and 
eighteen inches thick, the two larger surfaces of 
which are coveied w'lth the famous Sabaean in- 
scription, Glaser N° i,ooo, over 1,000 words m 
length J Halevy, w r hen he visited the ruined 
site, still found numeious monolithic pillars, some 
upright and others overthrown beanng long in- 
scriptions The main group of columns like that 
at Marib is now called c Arsh Btlhts (throne of 
Bilkls) Opposite the temple rums on a mound 
is the old citadel of Sirwah, part of which still 
existed in al-Hamdani’s time A large number of 
legends have grown up around it It is said that 
the (Jjinn built it for Dhu Bata c ; others say it 
was built by command of Solomon by the demons 
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for Bilkls, the queen of Saba According to the 
learned South Aiabian, NashwSn al-IIimyarl, c Amr 
Dhu Suwah al-Malik b al-IIarith b Malik b 
Zaid b. Sadad b Himyar al-Asghar, one of the 
eight princes, built it But this is probably mere 
speculation by South Arabian genealogists The 
Arab philologists connected the name Sirvvah with 
sarh , “high, commanding building”, and inter- 
preted it as “castle, palace” E Osiander and 
following him H v Kremer correctly connected 
it with the Ethiopic ser/i “citadel” At Suwah 
there were gold-washings, which weie still being 
worked when IIal6vy visited them Al-HamdanI 
already knew that gold was found there 

2 A ruined site in the land of the Beni Arhab, 
N E of Na c it m the vicinity of Medr, West of 
the Djebel Etwa The best preserved of the ruins 
is the old temple which is now known as the 
masdjid (mosque) and stands m the centre of the 
extensive area of ruins, 27 paces long and 19 
broad The walls of the temple run from south- 
east to noith-east and are 4 feet thick The outer 
wall has however fallen in and only survives to 
a height of 3 to 5 feet The stones aie very care- 
fully hewn This enclosing wall is pierced by two 
gateways, one 3 feet broad in the west fiont and 
another, 5 feet broad, in the east front On the 
south side a niche 5 feet wide has been left in 
the outside of the wall, corresponding to a some- 
what smaller niche in the inner side of the north 
wall A sanctuary enclosed by pillars fills the inner 
chamber in the upper half and there is a basin 
also surrounded by pillars in front of it The 
pillars of the sanctuary are all destroyed except 
two These are 8 feet high, 16 sided, thickening 
at the top , the capital consists of six parts and 
is rounded off, and fluted in keeping w T ith the 
shaft of the column The pillars around the cistern 
arc octagonal and are also destroyed To the 
west of the temple the old town piobably lay 
Mounds of ruins 20 to 24 feet high now lie there 
out of which rise gieat w r alls forming chambers 
The ruins, called Had/ar Athab by the Bedums, 
form the gatheung place of the whole tribe of 
Arhab for the discussion and decision of important 
matteis This custom may be a memory of ancient 
times in which the temple probably played an 
important part m the worship and legislation of 
the people 
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SIRWAL (a), trousers Trousers are not 
originally an Arab garment but were introduced, 
piobably fiom Persia From quite early times, 
other people have copied the thing and the 
name from the Persians and it almost looks as 
if Persia were the original home of trousers 
(cf. Noldeke, Geschichte der Per ser und A r aber 
zur Zeit der Sasaniden , p 136 3 ) The Greek 
<rctpotfixpx or <rapcc fizXhx, Latin sarabala (perhaps 
also Aramaic sarbalin, Daniel 111. 21, cf Syriac 
sparbdlin) and the Arabic sirwdl are all derived 
flora old Persian zdrawaro , the modem Persian 
shelwdr (which is explained as fiom ip.el = leg, 
with a suffix -war); to sirwdl in turn may be 
traced the corresponding word among the Hun- 
garians, Poles, Russians, Tartars, Siberians and 
Kalmucks in the east and the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese in the west The form sirwdl has probably 
been influenced by the word sirbdl meaning garment 
in general (explained as a development of the 
loot s-b-l and an originally Semitic word). This 
occurs in the early Arabic poetry and in the 
Kur 3 an, but not sirwdl 

The Arab grammarians retained a memory of 
the Persian origin of the w r ord As frequently 
with loanwords, sirwdl shows several formations 
in Ai abic, sing strwdl{a\ sit wal(a ), strwtl , dialectic 
dnrwdly modern also $]iarwdl and the question is 
continually discussed whether it is tnptote or 
diptote, plur satdwll and double pi sardwllat 
both also with *Jitn and dialectic sardwin , diptote 
only but usually (like the word from trousers 
in many other languages) used with singular 
meaning and varying in sex between masc and 
fern ; dirnin. suraiyll , plur. suraiyildt ; (ta)sarwa/a 
has been formed as a denominative verb. 

When the woid entered Arabic and the thing 
was adopted by Muslims is not exactly known, 
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but the Muslims must have become acquainted 
with trousers in the very early days of Islam, at 
the latest during the conquest of Persia Tradition 
usually traces them to the Prophet Muhammad 
and even credits pre-Islamic prophets with wearing 
them. A hadlth says. “the first to wear trousers 
was the prophet Abraham, wherefore he will be 
the first to be clothed on the day of judgment” 
Another hadlth tells us that Moses was wearing 
trousers of wool on the day on which God spoke 
with him It is related in one tradition of the 
Prophet Muhammad that he bought trouseis from 
the linen-drapers, but it is uncertain whether he 
actually wore them; on one occasion he replied 
to the question whether he woie them “Yes, 
when travelling and at home, by day and night; 
I was commanded to cover myself and I know 
no covering really better than these” Accoiding 
to another hadlth, he recommends the wearing of 
trousers in the words . “be different fiom the people 
of the book, who do wear neither trousers nor tzar” 
But other stories deny positively that he wore them 
and it is also disputed whether the Caliph c OthmSn 
wore them. The intermediate view is that it is 
permitted to wear trousers, ubiha , la ba?sa biht 

In contrast to the men, to whom all that has 
been said so far applies, the wearing of trousers 
is recommended for women in all hadlths It is 
said for example “Put on trousers, for they are 
the garments that cover one best and protect your 
women with them when they go out” or “God 
has mercy upon the women who wear trousers” 
( yarhamu ’ llahu ’ l-mutasarwtlati mm al-ntsa?) — 
or “a woman came past uding one day and fell 
off. The Prophet turned aside in order not to 
see her and was only put at his ease when he 
was told that she was mutasarwtla ” Other hadlths 
fix the length of the trousers — to the ankles, 
not longer; as a concession, as a protection against 
insects, they may be a little longer but must not 
trail on the ground * 

The muhnm is forbidden to wear trousers (along 
with certain other garments) But even the salat 
m trousers was makruh according to the stuctest 
view and must be repeated; trousers are also con- 
sidered unfitting for the mita dhdh m 

In actual practice, little attention has been 
paid to ail such restrictions, and numerous passages 
m historical and geographical literature, in books of 
travel and in adab-booVs show that trousers have 
probably been worn in most Muslim lands since 
the early centuries of the Hidjra. It is quite ex- 
ceptional to find the statement that in one region 
a so-called futa was worn in place of trousers 
(e g in India) The word futa is of Indian origin 
and means a simple cloth without a seam, which 
was fastened in front and behind to the girdle 
A futa of this kind — these from the Yemen 
were particularly noted — was also worn in 
regions, where trousers were usually worn by 
women m neglig£, in the house instead of trouseis 
(cf Ibn al-H 5 djdj, Ktfab al-Mudkhal. Cairo 1320, 
i. 1 18) 

Oriental trousers differ very much in different 
countries They are of all possible widths, from 
wide pantaloons, which are only drawn together 
at the bottom over the feet, to close-fitting shapes 
which look more like drawers and indeed are so- 
called by European travellers. They are also of 
very different lengths, from knee-breeches, especially 
for soldiers, to long trousers coming to below the 


feet. Colours weie dependent not only on fashion 
(sometimes only natuial colours were considered 
the thing, as a rule artificial colours never) but 
also on political coDsideiations; the c Abbasid colour 
for example was black and that of the Fatimids 
white As regards material, a famous Persian 
speciality was silken trousers; in Egypt and the 
adjoining lands the white Egyptian linen was 
popular, trousers of red leathei are mentioned as 
the dress of the women in the market of lights 
of Cairo, and so on 

In contrast to the European fashion, trousers in 
the east are worn next the bare body under the 
other garments (cf Pjahi7, Kitab al-Tadj^ ed. 
Zeki Pacha, p. 1 54 below . the shirt and the 
trousers aie zjtfar, the othei garments dtthai are 
worn above) and are supported not by braces 
but by a special girdle tied round the body, called 
the tikka (modern dtkka) Although the tikak were 
coveied by the othei garments and could not be 
seen they were the objects of a particular ex- 
travagance, being adorned with inscriptions, usually 
of an erotic nature, the most famous and valuable 
were the tikak made in Armenia of Persian silk 
The prohibition against wearing them issued by 
the fukahed had scarcely any effect A thousand 
pairs of trousers of brocade with a thousand 
trouser bands of silk from Armenia ( alf sarawtl 
datbakiya bt-alf ttkka harir a merit ) were, according 
to Makrlzi, ii 4, part of the estate of an Egyptian 
noble (cf Ibn Khallikan, Bulak 1299, 1 no), a 
thousand jewelled ttkka's were given to the daughter 
of Khumarawaih b Ahmad b Tulun on her wedding; 
the ttkka was also used as a love-token sent by 
a lady to her admirer 

For practical reasons, trousers formed part of 
a soldier’s dress Tabari recoids that even the 
Umaiyad soldiers already wore saiawil made of 
a coarse cloth called mish Under the latter, they 
woie very short drawers called tubban , which were 
made of hair When Islam adopted the old Oriental 
custom of granting robes of honour, trousers were 
included among them ; indeed they were sometimes 
legarded as the most valuable pait of the gift, 
which, it has been suggested, is connected with 
the phallic worship of paganism Originally the 
garments of honoui given were not new, but had 
been worn by the donor, he ought to have worn 
them at least once 

As a kind of uniform and a garment of honour, 
the trouseis play a very special part in the Muslim 
futuzuwa oiganisations In the ceiemomal reception 
of a new member into the gild, an essential feature 
of the initiation ceremony ($hadd, q v ) is the 
putting on of the sarawtl alfuiuwwa, often briefly 
called futuwwa Here also stress is laid on the 
point that the kablr must have either previously 
worn them himself or at least gone into far 
enough to touch them with his knees The saiawil 
had occasionally a similar importance for the 
fityan , like the hkirka [q v.] for the Sufis An 
oath was taken on the saiawil (this oath is how- 
ever invalid accoiding to Ibn Taimlya); they could 
also be put on a coat of arms with a cup ktds. 

The putting on of the saiawil al-futuwwa 
acquired a certain political significance under the 
“reformer of the futuwwa”, the c Abb5sid Caliph 
Nasir, about whose grants of sarawtl , a few 
stories have been preserved by the historians. 
He sent embassies to the petty dynasts of Syria, 
Persia and India with the demand that they and 
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their nobles should put on the sarHwll al-futuwwa 
for the Caliph. This was done with solemn cere- 
monial and they thereby placed themselves under 
the protection of the Caliph as overlord of the 
fityan . The same NSsir seems to have limited the 
right of investiture to a very few and his succes- 
sors also claimed the right for themselves But 
others did it, for example the Sultan Asljraf of 
Egypt two centuries after NSsir 

When the futuwwa-g lids declined, other or- 
ganisations with political or other aims adopted 
their external ceremonies, and laid special stress 
on the putting on of trousers. The gild of thieves 
in Baghdad for example under Muktafl and a 
secret Sunni association in Damascus called the 
Nabawlya with anti-Shi c a tendencies, mentioned 
by Ibn JDjubair But with the disappearance of 
the futuwwa , the original significance of the 
sarawil as a badge of chivalry was no longer 
understood and they became combined with the 
khirka of the Sufis into the khirkat al-futuwwa. 

For the expression saiawtl al-futuwwa we 
also find libas al-futuwwa with the same meaning 
“trousers” and in Egyptian Arabic, libas (cf Lane) 
acquired the general meaning of “draweis” (1. e 
for men; for those of women theie is a new 
foreign woid shmtiydn) This circumstance is a 
criterion for ascertaining the Egyptian texts in the 
iooi Nights; they replace the word saiawtl of 
the non-Egyptian texts without exception by libas 
In many expressions sirwal is used metaphonc- 
ally. Thus, musarwal is a pigeon with feathered 
legs, a horse with white legs or a tree with 
branches down on the trunk Shirwdl al-^dltk 
“rogue’s trousers” and sarawil al-tukuk (cuckoo- 
trouseis) (hnaita claims') are the names of plants 
(on the other hand sarwal oi serwel or serwil 
for “cypiess” is formed of the well known word 
sarw with the article behind it and has nothing 
to do with sirwal) 
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SlS, a town in Asia Minor, also called 
S I s 1 y a , (middle-)Latm S 1 s 1 a and Sis; m 
French sources of the Middle Ages, besides the 
usual forms, also A s s 1 s and O u s s 1 s are found 
The most obvious explanation of these last men- 
tioned forms would be from a l (the Arabic article) 
-f- S/j: howevei, attention must be paid to the 
fact that in the Arabic sources the name seems 
to occur more often without the article, than 
accompanied by it (for another explanation of 
these forms see Rec des Hist, des Croisades ; Doc. 
Arm , 11 , p xn ) Sis is the ancient capital of 
the Cilician-Armenian kingdom, 65 K M N. E. 
from Adana, 290 M above sea-level The town 
lies against the slope of an isolated mountain, 
which belongs to the Taurus-system The river 
of Sis rises in the Antitauius; after uniting with 
another water-course, the Deli Su, it falls in the 
Djaihan (Pyramus) 

Before the Middle- Ages, nothing is known about 
this town; the attempted identifications with antique 
localities (some have thought of Flavias, others of 
Pindenissus) are very doubtful 

In the Byzantine period we hear of the Arabs 
besieging m vain tcJ £ icriov K&<rrpov in Cicilia, in 
the 6^h year of the reign of the emperor Tiberios III 
Apsimaros = 703 (Theophanes, Chronographxay ed 
de Boor, 1 372) In the Latin text of Anastasius* 
Chronographia Tnpertita (Theophanes, ed de 
Boor, 11 237) we find expugnansque Sisui castrum , 
where the form of the name of the locality is to 
be noted, as also the fact, that expugnans is a 
wrong interpietation for the word 7 ro^topKvj<ruQ in 
the text of Theophanes 

In c Abbasid time, however, Sis belonged to the 
Muslim empire * it was reckoned among the thu- 
gAur al-Shamiya It was rebuilt during the reign 
of al-Mutawakkil, under the direction of c All b 
Yahya al-Armanl, but afterwards laid waste by 
the Byzantines (al-Baladhurl, ed de Goeje, p. 170) 
There is also a tradition, going back to al- 
Wakidl, of an emigration of the inhabitants of 
Sis to the j c /5 al-Rum in the years 194 or 193 
(809/810 or 808/809), which event may stand in 
relation to the loss of the locality by the Greeks, in 
the interval between the times of Apsimaros and 
al-Mutawakkil (al-Baladhurl, loc cit ; cf Y 5 |cut, 
Mu z djam, ed Wiistenfeld, in 217, where the years 
erroneously are given as 94 or 93) A further 
mention of Sis is found during the wars of the 
HamdSnid Saif al-Dawla [q v ] with the Byzantines 
That prince, after rebuilding c Am Zarba (Anazarba), 
sent his hcidjtb with an army, which ravaged the 
Byzantine territory; the Greeks, m revenge, then 
took the stronghold of Sis (htqn Sfstya ), in the 
year 351 (962) (Ibn al-Alhlr, ed. Thornberg, viii. 
404) It appears, then, that in the early Middle 
Ages Sis has been a foitified frontier-town. 

The continuous history of Sis begins about the 
end of the xii*h century of the Christian aera, 
when it had become the royal residence of the 
Armenian kings of Cilicia (the Rubenids and the 
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Lusignans) But already before that time it is 
sometimes mentioned in the annals of the Cilician 
kingdom It is numbered among the places, con- 
quered by the Armenian princes Thoros and 
Stephanos (Chronicle of Kirakos of Ganjak under 
562 Armenian aera = 1113/11 14), moieover, Sis 
belonged to the towns which suffered fiom the 
earthquake of the year 1114 (Chronicle of Matthew 
of Edessa under 563 Armenian aera) Nerses of 
Lambron, writing in the year 1177, complains, 
that m the royal residence (idikhanamsf) Sis, there 
is no bishop, nor are there suitable churches It 
is sui prising to find the town mentioned as a 
royal residence as early as 1177, for it must have 
been Leo II (1187 — 1219), who transferred the royal 
residence for strategical and political reasons, from 
Anazarba to Sis Since the time of this luler, the 
kingdom of Cilicia is called, by Muslim authors, 
not only bilad al- Arman, but also bilad Sis ; an 
Armenian geographer (xm th century 5 ) cited by 
Saint Martin, 11 436 sq also identifies the names 
Cilicia and Sis 

Leo II caused many new buildings to be erected 
in the town The chronicle of the conne table 
SSmbat speaks already under the year 624 Armenian 
aera = 1 175/1 176 of the new-built ( norashen ) town 
of Sis, in connection with the murder of the 
Rubenid prince Mleh (dated in Hethum’s Chronicle, 
erroneously under 613 Armenian aeia= 1164, Sis 
is also here mentioned as the place, wheie that 
e\ent did happen) If the, tolerably late, chronicle 
of Sgmbat is right m using the term “new-built” 
here, then there must already have been extensive 
renovations before the time of Leo II 

This prince, who in 1198 was crowned king 
(he himself before, and the older Rubenids only 
wore the title of baron) transferred, as stated 
above, the royal residence to Sis Ills coronation 
must have been at Tarsus (a later chronicler, 
Jehan Dardel, erroneously pietends that it was 
at Sis), but the town of Sis is already called the 
“metropolis” of Leo in a poem on the taking 
of Jerusalem by Salah al-Dln, written by the 
Katholikos Grigor IV (f 1189, in this poem 
the form, S 1 s u a n is to be noted Rec des 
Hist des Cioisades y Doc Aim , 1 301) In the 
year 1212 it was at Sis, that the coronation 
of Leo’s grand-nephew and co-regent Ruben took 
place This ceremony was witnessed by Wilbrand 
of Oldenburg, who in his Pet egntiatio gives a 
short account of the town “it was the capital 
of the king (cajbitanea civitas domim 1 egis), with 
many and rich inhabitants It had no walls, unde 
poctus cam vtllarn quain civitatem nuticupai em 
But there was an Armenian archbishop, and also 
a Greek patriarch Then the traveller mentions 
the stronghold of Sis (cast rum super se si turn 

in monte valde mumtum ), the town rises amphi- 
theatncally against the mountain The locality be- 
longed m ancient time to Darius, who was van- 
quished by Alexander”. This singular item may 
be due to a reminiscence of Alexander’s victory 
at the (Cilician) Issus It is remarkable, that in 
the elegy of Grigor, cited above, after the mention 
of Sis, it is said that on that spot also the 
warriors of Alexander defeated Darius In the 
neighbourhood of the town, Wilbrand continues, 
the king had caused a pleasure garden of in- 
describable beauty to be laid out. 

It is surprising that the town had no wall; it 
seems that the stronghold was deemed sufficient 


for defence Still m 1375, when Sis was taker 
by the Egyptians, there was no town-wall: the 
loyal palace, together with some other buildings, 
wete enclosed with a wall; it seems to be this 
complex which is called by Jehan Dardel the 
“bourg”, and it must be distinguished from the 
castle on the mountain 

The kings of Cilicia, moreover, had a summei 
residence in the Tarn us, to the North of Sis 
Barjrberd, which was also then treasure-house 
Likewise, in modern times, the inhabitants of Sis 
during the summer, leave the unhealthy town, tc 
take summer habitations ( yaylak ) m the mountains 

The political history of Sis is, of course, in 
timately connected with the general lustoiy of the 
Cihcian-Armeman kingdom The chief feature o] 
that history consists in the struggle for existence 
which that kingdom had to carry on against the 
sultanate of Egypt; it is theiefore not surprising 
that the chief events connected with the towr 
are attacks of the Mamluk atmies and ravage* 
wrought by them Other foes were of minor con 
sequence an attack of a Turkoman chief in th< 
year of the accession of Leo II (1187) was re 
pelled by that prince, but the Tuikomans during 
the reign of the following lungs remained j 
menace to the Cilician kingdom These nomads 
whenever a strong government w'as lacking, availec 
themselves of the opportunity to seize on pasture 
giounds we shall find them in the actual pos 
session of the territoiy of Sis in the fiist hal 
of the xixth century On the occasion of th< 
Egyptian attack of 1266, the town of Sis, witl 
its cathedral, was burnt down and the roya 
tombs were desecrated Other Egyptian incursion 
in the district of Sis occurred in the years 1275 
1276, 1298 and 1303 in the last named year 
the city itself was plundered by the enemy Ii 
1321 the environs again suffeied from liostih 
attack, this time it was the Mongol governoi o 
Rum, Timurtash, who, on the instigation, as 1 
seems, of the Egyptian sultan al-Malik al-Nasir 
carried his lavages in the district of Sis l 
similar incursion was made by the then officiating 
governor of Aleppo, by order of the same sultai 
m the year 1340, the incuisions from the ami 
of Aleppo were repeated in 1359 and 1369; botl 
times the town was taken In the meantime, Si 
had suffeied fiom the gieat epidemic, which n 
Europe, duiing that same time, is known unde 
the name of the “Black Death” (1348) 

However, the end of the Cilician kingdom wa 
imminent The last king, Leo VI (de Lusignan 
w'as reduced to his capital, Sis, after the retrea 
of the Egyptians, the Turkomans fell upon th< 
land, then, in the years 1374 and 1375 came th< 
catastrophe The sieges of Sis during these year 
by the Egyptians, and the final taking of th 
tow r n, wherein the enemy was assisted by th 
tieason of some nobles and of the Katholikos 
are descnbed in detail in the chiomcle of Jehai 
Dardel, who had been chaplain to king Leo V 
since 1377, Leo being then a prisoner at Cairo 

From the ecclesiastical history of Sis dunnj 
the time of the Cilician kingdom, the followinj 
facts may be mentioned Soon after the time whei 
Nerses of Lambi on complained about the desolat 
state of spiritual affairs in the town, we find Si 
(since 1198, when the first archbishop is men 
tioned) an archbishopric, but depending on th 
see of Anazarba There had also been som 
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church-councils at Sis, e g in 1238, under the 
reign of Hethum I, when the dogma of the pro- 
cessus Spiutus Sancti according to the Greek 
doctrine was accepted, in 1307 (March 19) an- 
other council aimed at unification with Rome, but 
obedience to its resolutions could only be com- 
pelled within the limits of the town of Sis itself 
Two years later (1309) another church-council, 
not summoned by the king, was convened at Sis, 
to take stand against the innovations of 1307, 
but the king Awghin dispersed it, and had the 
ecclesiastics who had been convened, imprisoned 
Another synod was held at Sis m 1342, under 
the reign of Constantine IV 

The patriarchs of the Cilician-Aimeman kingdom 
fixed their seat at Sis in 1292 On June 29 of 
that year, Rum Kal c a, which was the former seat 
of this patnaichate, had been taken by the Egyp- 
tians, so the new patriarch (Grigor VII) came to 
reside at Sis There his successors have lemained 
even after the fall of the kingdom, and after the 
renovation of the patriarchal see of Edjmiacin 
(1441), which caused, of course, a schism in the 
Armenian chuich The chief lelic pieserved by 
the patnarchs of Sis was the light hand of St 
Grigor, the apostle of the Armenians, which, in 
1292, was redeemed, with other relics, fiom the 
infidels by king Hethum II 

After the Egyptian conquest, the patriarchs, at 
first, had no fixed residence, they came only to 
the town of Sis to peifoim some ecclesiastical 
duties, e g the benediction of the sacred oil 
(my? on) Under the lule of the Rubenids and 
Lusignans the habitation of the patnarchs had 
been within the circumvallation of the royal 
dwellings After the period of their wandering 
about, the patriarchs obtained fiom the Egyptian 
government permission to reside in the town 
bust, this residence of the patriarch was an or- 
dinary house, in 1734, long after the Turkish 
conquest, a monastery was founded by the patriaich 
Lucas, which seems to have been the scat of the 
patriarchate until 1810, when the patnarch Kirakos 
founded another monasteiy, m which the patri- 
archate was established when V Langlois visited Sis 
(1853) A little before 1874, the patriarch was 
expelled from Sis, and migrated to c Am Tab 
But if (he ecclesiastical history of the town 
continued until modem times, politically Sis soon 
became insignificant. Immediately after the Egyp- 
tian conquest, Sis remained the capital of a new 
province, which included Ayas, Taisus, Adana, 
Mas^isa and Ramadaniya, the whole being depen- 
dent on Aleppo In 893 (1488) Sis was taken by 
the Osmanlis, during the war between Bayazld II 
and Egypt Afterwards, the town belonged to the 
realm of the 1 urkoman dynasty of the Ramadanoghlu, 
whose members, however, since the time of the 
fifth prince, Khalil b Mahmild, were vassals to 
the Poite Hadjdjl Khalifa, in the Dj ihdnnuma 
contrasts the once flourishing condition of the 
district of Sis with its uncultivated state in his time 
Under Ottoman administration, Sis belonged to 
the wilayet Adana, and the sandy ak of Kozan 
When Langlois visited the locality, he found it 
to be a village, consisting of ± 200 houses, m- 
habitated by Tuiks and Armenians. Theie was 
a masdyid and a bazar ; the Turkoman beg of the 
Kozanoghlu tribe was virtually the ruler, for the 
pasha of Adana had no authority whatever in Sis 
The village moreover paid no tribute to the 


Porte There were several remains of old times, 
but the palace of the Cilician-Armeman kings was 
ruined; on its site was the monastery, where the 
patriaich resided The church, belonging to that 
monastery, is consecrated to St. Grigor Illuminator 
and the Descensus Filu Unigeniti; the treasure 
of that church contains among other relics the 
right hand of St Grigor, and two Gospels from 
the xivth century of the Christian aera The ar- 
chives and the library of the patriarchate, Langlois 
found to be in a deploiable state Other churches 
of Sis, partly restored after the Middle-Ages, are 
consecrated to St Sophia (the Canll ktltse ), to St 
Sergius, to St Peter and Paul (wholly ruined), 
to the Holy Virgin, to St. James (ruined) The 
mountain-stronghold of Sis, built by Leo II ( Sis 
KaDa-sl) was in a tolerable state of pieservation 
According to a statement of 1894 (Sami Bey 
Fiasheil) Sis then had ± 3,500 inhabitants, 
2 masdjids, 3 churches and 3 medreses. Its 
tciritory, though fertile, is insufficiently cultivated, 
but in its neighbourhood there are many gardens. 
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Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p 14 1 ; J 
Saint Martin, Memoir es hist et ge'ogr. sur I'Ar- 
meme , 1818/1819, 1 198, 200, 390, 392, 397, 
400 etc , 446 , 11 436 sq , V Langlois, Voyage 
dans la Cilicte y 1861, p 380 etc , C Favre 
and B Mandrot, Voyage en Ctltcie [. Bulletin de 
la Soc de Geog?aphie y 1878, s£rie 6, tome 15], 
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Documents armentens , index ; J v Hammer, 
Gesch des osmamschen Reiches , 11 292, 298, 
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quattuor y rec J C M Laurent, Leipzig 1864, 
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SlSAM. [See samos], 

SISAR, a town in Persian Kurdistan, 
bounded by Hamadan, Dlnawar and Adharbaidjan 
Ihe Aiab geogiaphers place Sisar on the Dlnawar- 
Maiagha road 20 — 22 faisakhs (3 stages) north of 
Dinawar (Ibn Khuidauhbih, p. 119 — 121, Kudama, 
p 212, MukaddasI, p. 382) According to Ba- 
ladhuri (ed de Goeje, p 310), Sisar occupied a 
depiession (khifad) surrounded by 30 mounds, 
whence its Persian name “30 summits” For greater 
accuracy it was called Sisar of Sadkhamya (wa- 
kdna Sisai tnd*a Sis at Sadkhamya') which Baladhurl 
coriectly explains as Sisar of the hundred springs 
Khani in Persian (kdtii in Kurd) does mean 
spimg, on the other hand the geographers (Ibn 
Khurdadhbih, p 175; Ibn Rusta, p 89) locate 
the sources of the Safid-rud (Kizil-uzan) a at the 
gate” or a in the lavine’ (bab) of Sisar (Mas c udi, 
Kit al-Tanbih , p. 62 m the ndhiya of S ). Finally 
Mas c udl (ibid , p 53), speaking of the Diyala [q v ], 
makes it come from the mountains of Armenia (?) 
and talks of Sisai as belonging to AdharbSidjSn 
These quotations show that the site of Sisar 
lay near the watershed between the Kizii-Uzan 
(southern arm) and the GSwarud (DiySla) 1 e. near 
the col of Kargabad, where numerous streams rise 
flowing in different directions According to the 
ingenious hypothesis of G. Hoffmann, the name 
of the town of Senna [q. v ] might be a con- 
traction of the old form Sadkhamya There is 
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not sufficient evidence however to show that the 
site of the modern Senna is identical with that 
of the town of Slsar 

It should be noted that while Ibn KhurdSdhbih 
and Kudama give the distance between Dlnawar 
and Slsar as 20 — 22 farsakhs, the whole distance 
between Dlnawar and MarSgha is put sometimes 
at 50 — 52 farsakh (same writers), sometimes at 
60 farsakh (Mufcaddasi, p 384; Istakhrl, p 194) 
If an error of 8 — 10 farsakhs could be made on 
the stretch Dlnawar-Slsar, the latter place might 
be put further north on the line of the watershed 
between the northern waters of the Slrwan (Diy 5 la) 
and those of the Kizil-Uzan; at the present day 
names like Cihil-Cashma (“mountain of the 40 
springs”), Haz 5 r-kani 5 n (“village of the 1,000 
springs”) are common in this district 

In the district of Slsar (BalSdhun, p 130), theie 
were at first only the grazing-grounds of the Caliph 
Mahdi (15 1 — 169) This intermediate zone ( hadd ) 
between three great provinces soon became a 
refuge for outlaws (al-scfalik wa * l-dhu <c ar ) and 
the Caliph ordered his superintendents to build 
a town. The estates formed a separate district 
(kura) which was extended by the addition of the 
following cantons ( msfak ). 1 Maipahradj, de- 
tached from Dlnawar, 2. Djudhama ( ? ), detached 
from the kura of Barza m Adharbaidjan and 
3 Khanldjar(^) Harun al-Rashld stationed a gar- 
rison of 1,000 men at Sfsar Slsar was later the 
scene of battles between a certain Murra al- 
Rudainl al- c Idjli and the KharidjTs under c Uthman 
al-Awdl (Yakut, 111 216) The Caliph al-Ma 5 mun 
made Humam b Hani 5 al- c Abdi governor of Sisar 

In the vn th (xin th ) century Yakut is able to 
add veiy little to the information given by Ba- 
ladhurl In the viu th (xiv th ) century Hamdallah 
Mustawfl no longer mentions Sisar On the other 
hand he talks of the “mountain of Sina” forming 
the boundary of Adharbaidjan and the “pass of 
Sina” in the mountains of Kurdistan in which 
was the source of the Taghatu The Dnhan-numa . 
while marking correctly on the map the exact site 
and correct name of Taghatu, gives m the text 
the wrong reading n-f-t-w which Norberg in his 
translation (Lund 1818, 1 547) renders by Neftu 
Quatremere introduced the reading Naghatu found 
in an edition of Mlrkhond G Hoffmann admits 
the identity of this river with the Khorkhora (a 
right bank tributary of the Djaghatu) But there 
is no proof of the actual existence of the name 
Naghatu and the text of Mustawfl may simply 
indicate that in his day the frontier between 
Adharbaidjan and Sina was marked by the water- 
shed between the Taghatu (cf sawej bulak) and 
BSna This last district had long been a dependency 
of Senna. In this way since the vm th (xiv th ) cen- 
tury the name Sln 5 (Sinn 5 , Sina) has become 
substituted for that of Slsar and its later histoiy 
will be found in the article senna As to the 
date of origin of this town, it may be noted that 
in 1630 Khusraw Pa§ha destroyed HasanSbad 
which was the capital of the princes of ArdilSn 
(von Hammer, G.O A. 2 , 1840, 111 87) Only forty 
years later, Tavernier (Les Six Voyages, Paris 
1692, 1 197) speaks of his visits to Sulaiman 
KhSn at Sneirne (== Senna) 

The name Simsar on Haussknecht’s map (G. 
Hoffmann, op cit , p. 256) has nothing to do 
with Slsar; it refers to the pass to the south of 
Sinna, the real Kurd name of which is Sfm-sa 


(“wearing out shoes”) There is at the present 
time a village of Slsar near Sardasht and another 
south of B 5 na, on the slopes of StlrkSw (cf sXwjrj- 
bulXk) This only shows how frequent such names 
are, and explains why the Arabs were obliged to 
define their Sfsar by the addition of SadkhSmya. 

It may be added that the popular etymology 
of Slsar (“30 mounds”, according to BalSdhurl) 
does not preclude the identification of Slsar (or 
of one of the Slsar) with Sissirtu (Sisiri) of the 
Assyrian period Sissirtu was a fortress of the 
land of Kharkhar (cf the name of the river Khor- 
khora to the north of Senna) on the frontier of 
the land of Ellipi There are considerable dif- 
ferences in the identification of all these names 
proposed by Billerbeck, Das Sandschak SuUitnama , 
Leipzig 1898, p 127, 133, 158, Justi, Grundrtss 
d van Phil., 11, p 404; de Morgan, Mission 
scientifique , iv., p 404, Streck, Z A ., xiv 138 — 
I 39 » xv 349 ? 379 , Thureau-Dangin, La hmtteme 
campagne de Sargon , Paris 1912, map; Forrer, 
Die Provmzeinteilung d assyrtschen Reiches , Leip- 
zig 1921, p 90, 92 — 93, 95, 102, 120 The 
identification of Sissirtu with the capital of the 
Mannaeans Izirtu (Streck, xiv., p 139) is still 
only a hypothesis In principle there is no dif- 
ficulty in the equation Sissirtu-Slsar, which would 
give Assyriologists a fixed point in a region, 
wheie all is still uncertain 
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Goeje, see Nuzhat al-Kulub , ed Lc Strange, 
pp 85 and 224, Hadjdji Khalifa, Djihan-numa , 
Stambul 1145, p 388, Quatremere, Hist des 
Mongols de la Perse , Pans 1836, i , ad fol. 
297 v ; G Hoffmann, Auszuge aus synschen 
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(V Minorsky) 

SISTAN, or Siljistan (fiom Sakastana, 
land of the Sakae, cf its classical name Saka- 
stane), also called Nimrilz [“midday” = south- 
land, scil. south of Khurasan : this name occuis 
often in the Shahnama , and also on the coins of 
the KayanI chiefs ( malik ) of Sistan, cf J.R A S , 
1904, p 669], bolder district between 
Persia and Afghanistan Its area covers 
± 7,006 square miles, 2,847 of them being Persian, 
and 4,159 Afghan territory; its population being 
about 205,000 persons (for 1906, cf. MacMahon 
in Geogr. Journal , xxvin. 2 1 3) 

The land is divided between the two countues 
by the (theoretical) boundary-line fixed by the 
Slstan Mission of 1872; this line runs “from the 
Band-i SistSn on the Helmand to the Kuh-i Malik 
Siyah, a lull to the West of the Gawd-i Zanh” 
(Yate, Khurasan and Sistan , p. 92). F. J. Gold- 
snnd, the head of the Mission, distinguished 
“Sistan Proper” from “Outer Slstftn”, the first 
may be said to correspond to the part, belonging 
to Persia. It is the more important portion of 
Sistan , its boundaries are according to Goldsmid . 
on the North and the West the NaizSr and the 
HSmun ; on the East, the old couise of the Hgl- 
mand, and on the South a line which includes 
the portion watered by the main Sistan canal. 
So, this country is enclosed by water on three 
sides, and can, to a certain extent, be called a 
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peninsula. The depressions (H 5 mHn) in which the 
rivers discharge themselves, may be described as 
follows: there are two lagoons, formed respectively 
by the Harud RUd and the Farah Riid (both 
coming from the North) and by the Helmand 
and the KhashrUd (coming resp. from the South 
and the East) To the South of these lakes ex- 
tends the NaizSr, a tract of country, coveied with 
reeds. At the time when the Helmand is in flood, 
the two lagoons become united, and the inundation 
covers the NaizSr also. A tiact, stretching from 
North to South, reckoned fiom the Western of 
the two lagoons (the Hamun-i Farah), then also 
becomes overflowed, so that a great lake is formed, 
which, lastly, discharges its redundant water thiough 
a course, called the She la, in a third depression, 
the Gawd-i Zarih [the vocalisation of Zai ih is 
not altogethei sure, modem travellers wute also 
Ztrah. In the Skahnama (ed Vullers-Landauer, 
1373, 1971) the name rhymes with guih\ Cf. the 
articles Afghanistan (1. 156a), hAmUn and hEl- 
mand, and specially Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles 
in Persia , p. 364 etc. 

The water-supply, and, in consequence, the cul- 
tivation of Sistan, depends chiefly on the Helmand. 
Therefore, the distribution of its water has been, 
from ancient times, regulated by a system of dams 
and canals. The river has altered its course several 
times this, and the fact that during 'ilmur’s in- 
vasion of SistSn many dams and canals must have 
been turned (e g the Band-i Rustam is repoited 
to have been destroyed by him), explain the 
reason why there aie found in Sistan so many 
ruined localities, towns and villages, now de- 
serted because cultivation has ceased in their en- 
virons. The principal hydraulic work of later 
tunes is the great Band-i Sistan (01 Band-i Amir), 
a permanent constiuction, neai Kuhalc The amir 
of Kahn, under whose authority the governoi of 
Persian Sistan stood, had ordeied this dam to be 
built, some six or seven eyais befoie the tune when 
Goldsmid was in Sistan A descnption of this 
dam is given in Fasleiti Persia , 1 281 sq . 

The soil of Sistan is alluvial, and consists 
chiefly of sand, mixed with clay A part of the 
surface shows moving sands, the land is flat, but 
there are t>ome low hills The highest elevation 
of the soil is the Kuh-i Kh w 5 dja ( 4 ; 400 feet 
high), which lies in the tract between the Hamun-i 
Fa l ah and the Gawd-i Zarih, at times of com- 
plete inundation the hill lies in the midst of the 
water It bears this name because the sanctuary of 
a local saint is situated at the Northern end of 
its flat surface At the vernal equinox ( Nawiuz ) 
the population celebrates a primitive feast, to the 
honour, as it seems, of this Kh w 3 dja; Sykes thinks, 
that in its ceremonies there are pieserved pre- 
Muhammadan rites. The Kuh-i Kh w adja is fortified. 

Slst5n is fertilized by the deposit, left by the 
inundations of the Helmand and the canal system. 
The most impoitant production of the land is 
grain, but also beans, cotton, oil-seeds and melons 
grow theie. There is plenty of fodder for the 
cattle; in Sistan cows are bred in large numbeis 
as well as horses, though the country is notorious 
for horse-diseases and poisonous flies. Of wild- 
growing plants, the tamarisk is to be mentioned 
the banks of one of the canals, the Madar-i Ab, 
are covered with it in abundance; Sykes says of 
it a one of the few jungles I have seen in Persia”. 

There are not many tiees in SistSn, except in 


the Miyan Kangr, the district between the RUd-i 
PariySn (the main bed through which the H 5 l- 
mand discharges itself into the HfimHn) and the 
Siksar (a tributary stream to the ROd-i PariySn; 
cf. the map of SlstSn belonging to MacMahon’s 
articles in the Geogr. Jotirn ., xxviii.). 

In former times, the date-tree, which is no 
longer found, must have existed m Slst 5 n (Yate, 
Khurasan and Sistan , p. 94). On the kinds of 
serpents (for the frequency of vipers in Sistan cf. 
also al-Bal 5 dhurI, ed. de Goeje, p. 400, 402) and 
birds to be met with in this country, cf. Eastern 
Persia , 1. 273. Of the climate not much good has 
been said by European travellers. The winter is 
cold, but not unhealthy , then, between March and 
August, there blows a North-Western wind, the 
so-called bdd-i sad u blst ruz (the wind of 120 
days), which clears the air from the miasms, 
pioduced by the stagnating marsh-water, which 
in the other seasons cause fevers. Summer is hot 
and disagreeable. Rawhnson says, in respect to 
the climate, that “Sistan is, in its present aspect, 
a wretchedly unhealthy country, only habitable for 
a few months in the year” 

The population of SlstSn consists chiefly of 
Tadjiks, there aie also BaloSls and Kahnls, who 
have established themselves in the land, moreover, 
Nadir §hah forced some nomad tribes of ShlrSz 
to emigiatc to Sistan Genealogical data about 
some Sistan! families (e. g the historical important 
Kayanls who claimed descent from the mythical 
Iranian kings), and some Bal 5 £i-clans resident in 
Sistan are to be found in Eastern Persia , i. 
415 sqq 

The Saiyads (fisheimen and fowlers), who live 
to the South of the Hamun and the NaizSr, and 
speak a language of their own, are considered, 
by some authors, to belong to the aborigines of 
the country They earn their livelihood on the lake, 
by fishing during the summer, and by catching 
wild fowl duung the winter To each group of 
families of them (inahalla\ a piece of water is 
assigned (Yate, Khurasan and Sistan , p 80). In 
their neighbourhood, but distinct from them, there 
is a class of men called Gawdar' s (cow-keepers) 
Sykes ( Ten Thousand Miles, p. 367) supposes, that 
one SistanI tribe, that of the Sarbandls is con- 
nected with the Brah^I, and therefore may be 
aboriginal , but, first, the question of the racial con- 
stitution of the Brah< 5 l is a very complicated one 
(cf. the article balo£istAn, 1 655 sqq ), and, 

secondly, there is reason to assume, that the 
Sarbandls (as also the §hahiakis) are immigrants 
from Western Iran 

The language of Sistan is described as “a species 
of debased Persian, somewhat similar to that spoken 
in Khuiasan” ( Eastern Persia , 1 259). On local 
names, important from a linguistic point of view 
cf. Bellew, From the Indus to the Tigris , p. 269 
sq The people lives m a state of economic misery, 
all land and water belonging to the Government; 
as legards trade, it is chieflv carried on by caravans, 
which are sent by the diffeient villages in common 
to Quetta and Bender c Abb 5 s, and bring back 
in return articles lacking in SlstSn, such as tea, 
indigo, sugar, etc. (cf. Yate, Khurasan and Sistan^ 
p. 83 etc.) 

The original chief town of Persian Slstfcn, 
Sihkuha, is cast into the shadow by Nusrat- 
5 b 5 d (built ± 1870) Sihkuha is said to have 
contained ( 1 87 2) ± 1 ,200 mud huts, of which Curzon, 
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in the year 1892, found no more than half the 
number mhabitated. The town of NusratabSd 
(which, m Goldsmid’s time, was called Nasirabad) 
was founded by the amir of Kahn, theie being 
wanted a residence for the Persian Government 
m Slstan. The “new city” ( Shahr-t naw) of the 
town, has gradually shut m the village of Husam- 
5b5d, near which the building of Nasirabad begun. 
The “new town” is populated by Kahnls and 
people from Khurasan, but Husamabad retains its 
original SlstSnl inhabitants. The fort of NusratSbad 
is called Shahi-i kadtm (“the old city”) The 
town has a garrison, and it is the administrative 
centre of Slslan. Another name for Nusratabad is 
Shahr-t Sis tan , this name is used almost exclusively 
among the inhabitants themselves. The remaining 
villages of Slstan are of little importance. The 
land, in the second half of the xix*h century, was 
governed by a deputy of the amli of Kahn, the 
title of the governor of (Persian) Slstan being 
Hashmat al-Mulk. He was responsible to the 
Government for a payment of 12,000 tuman's , 
while the revenue of Slstan (mostly in kind) was 
fixed at 24,000 kharivar s (a 649 lb ) of gram a 
year, in addition to which, 2,600 tuman's extra 
(in cash) were levied (Yate, Khuiasan and Sts - 
tan, p 83) 

Afghan Slstan, with its capital Khakansur on 
the Khashrud, comprises the land on the right 
bank of the Helmand, and East to the moie 
eastern of the tw'o lagoons (Hamun-i Puza) up to 
the district of Djuw'am in the North Also, the 
tract extending from the left bank of the Helmand 
to the boundary of Balo£istan belongs to Afghan 
Slstan. In this part of the country lies the Gawd-i 
Zarih. Cultivation is found in the district ot 
Khakansur and along the banks of the Helmand 
The population here is similar to that of Persian 
Slstan, except that there are here, of course, also 
Afghans among them. In the tracts east of the Hel- 
mand, Mac Mahon found a great number of ruins, 
and also traces of ancient canal-systems and river-beds 
He supposes, that “this must have been, not only 
a former delta of the Helmand, but the delta, 
used by the Helmand in, as far as existing ruins 
testify, one of the most prosperous times of 
Slstan history” ( Geogr . Jotu n , xxvm 219) For 
all detail there should be made reference to 
MacMahon’s paper itself 

Historical outline In antiquity, the land 
at the lower course of the Helmand (Etymandros) 
was known as Drangiana This word has been 
compared with the old Iranian w r ord for “lake, 
sea”, Avestan zrayah -, old-Persian d{a)rayah -, 
but, as this etymology is not entirely certain, we 
can only say that the land has its name from 
the people of the Drangai [other forms. Zarangai, 
Zarangaioi, Sarangai , old-Persian Z(a)ra(n)ha~] 
The name Sakastane (or Parai taken e), 
belongs, according to Isidorus of Charax, to the 
borderland of the middle-course of the Helmand. 
It must be remembered, that the word Sakastane is 
not found before the time of Isidorus, and it is 
generally accepted, that this name has risen from 
the fact, that the Sakai conquered this land 
about 128 B. c F. W. Thomas (7 R. A. S 
1906, p. 18 1 sqq .) has attempted to show, that 
the Sakai were found m these tracts already in 
Achaemenian times, and that the late occurrence 
of the name Sakastane is to be explained by their 
becoming politically powerful not before the 


Parthian epoch (cf. the articles drangai, sakai, 
sakastane, carcoe in Pauly- Wissowa, Realettz. 2 \ 
Bartholomae, Altu . Wot tei buck , s.v. zra[n]ka). 

The Avesta knows the Helmand under the 
form Hae turn ant- (“abounding m dams”), and 
also the lake Kcpaoya-^ which is formed by 
that liver. This lake, therefore, must be the 
Hamun-system. In it, according to Zoroastuan 
tradttion, the seed of Zoioaster lies concealed, 
from which in the future three sons will be boin, 
the thud of whom will be the saviour (pahl. 
sddiyans ). It is also in the environs of this 
lake, that tiadition places the ongin of the 
mythical Kawa-dynasty (Kayanids) All this leads 
us to suppose, that Slstan, in antiquity, was a 
pnncipal seat of the Zoroastnan religion. On its 
relation to Iranian epic tradition see below. 

Jor the ancient history of the Sakai cf the 
article Afghanistan (1. 168 sqq.) and the ai- 
ticles sakai and sakastane in Pauly-Wissowa’s 
Realenz 2 

Ihe name Sakastane (Sakastan, SidpstSn), in 
ancient and mediaeval times, denoted a gieater 
area than the modern districts of Persian and 
Afghan Slstan (cf al-Tabari, 1 2705 : fa-kanat 

Sadyistan a c zarn min Khiu asan ) ; this is already 
evident from the fact, that the name originally 
signifies the Saka-state on the middle-IlSlmand 
It is not possible, to define exactly, which tiacts 
at various times have been assigned to Slstan. 
It seems that a great area to the East, up to 
KandahSi, was sometimes included under the 
name also 

Ardashir, the founder of the Sasanian dynasty, 
among his other conquests, subjugated Sakastan. 
The tie to the Persian empne cannot have been 
very firm, for the Sakai appear in the history of 
the Sasanian epoch lather as allies as than subjects. 
We find, accordingly, a second conquest of the 
land by Bahram 11, who appointed his son, the 
future king Bahram III, governor of the district 
with the royal title of Sagandiah But duiing 
the leign of Shapur II, the Sakai once more ap- 
pear as allies, not as subjects. In the Sasanian 
period Christianity, in its Nestorian form, had 
made progress in Sakastan, which even became 
the see of a bishop (Pauly-Wissowa, Realenz . 2 , 

1 A, 1812) At the time of the Muslim conquest 
of Persia, Yazdidjud HI, after having been driven 
away from KiimSn, turned to Sakastan, whose 
king at fiist accorded to him his protection, but 
the Sasanian having tactlessly alluded to arrears 
of taxation, the king withdrew his protection from 
him (al-Baladhuri, ed de Goeje, p 315). It is, 
however, not possible to find out whether the 
“king” of SakastSn at that time was a Sasanian 
governor with the title Shah , or a national ruler, 
who only owed tnbute to the Persian government. 

The Aiab conquest of Slstan began m 23 
(643/644), when c Asim b. c Ami and c Abdallah 
b ‘Umair made an incursion into the land and 
besieged Zarandj (the old capital of Slstan, now 
luined); finally the Sistanis concluded a treaty 
with the Aiabs, to the effect that they should 
pay the kharad} In the yeai 30 (650/651), the 
commander of a Muslim army, encamped in Kirman, 
sent al-Rabi c b. Ziyad al-Harithi to Slstan. Al- 
Rabi c traversed the desert between Kirman and 
Slstan (the Dadit-i Rut) and reached Zalik, which 
is described as a fortress, 5 farsahh distant from 
the frontiers of Slstan; the stronghold was taken, 
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and on his further march, al-Rabl c reduced two 
other localities, Kaikuya and (or, acc to 

Ya^Ht: — vocalisation unceitain), without 

bloodshed. After returning to Zalik, he set out 
anew to take Zaiandj Before reaching that town, 
some minor localities, Zusht, Nasljrudh and Sljar- 
wSdh were taken with much fighting, the matzban 
Aparwez, who commanded at Zaiandj, defended 
the town vigoiously, but at last was obliged to 
surrender it to the Muslims. Howevei, the city of 
Zarandj proved to be no secure possession to the 
conquerors, as two yeais after its captuie, the 
inhabitants drove out the Arab garrison The town 
was retaken by the new governor of Sistan, c Abd 
al-Rahman b Samura This general also 1 educed 
Bust (which during the Middle Ages was included 
in Sistan), and Zabul. At the end of the khalifate 
of c Uthman, when c Abd al-Rahman was replaced 
by another governor, a new lebelhon of Zaiandj 
took place. Duiing the khalifate of c All, the con- 
dition of Sistan remained turbulent, thereupon, 
in the reign of Mu c 5wiya, the governor of Basia 
sent c Abd al-Rahman b. Samura to Sistan once 
moie This energetic general subdued the land, 
and penetrated as far as Kabul, he subjugated 
also Zabulistan, which had revolted This achieve- 
ments caused the khalifa to appoint c Abd al-Rahman 
as his immediate lieutenant in Sistan, heiemamed 
thcic, till Ziyad b Abt Sufyftn nominated al-Rabi c 
b Ziyad al-Harithl in his stead. c Abd al-Rahman 
died at al-Basra in 50 (670) After leaving Sistan, 
the king of Kabul drove the Muslims out of his 
land, and the new governor of Sistan had to make 
head against the Iianian prince Rutbil (this is no 
proper name, but a title, like ikhthhl, and the 
like) who conqueied Zabulistan and Rukhkhadj 
(then included in Sistan), and penetrated as tar 
as Bust, thcie he was defeated by al-Rabi c This 
lattei being also deposed by Zi>ad b Sufyan, the 
following governor of Sistan made peace with 
Rutbil. But this prince remained a turbulent 
element till his death, which occuned while c Abd 
al- c A/iz b. c Abdallah b. c Amu was wall of Sistan 
Anothci Rutbil (son of the foimer ? ) held his 
own against the Muslims in Sistan and Zabulistan, 
from the tync of the khalifate of c Abd al-Malik 
b Marwan till the reign of al-Mansui Sometimes, 
however, the Tianian paid tribute, which payment 
he stopped altogether duiing the last yeais of 
the Umaiyad mlc. In the reign of al-Mansur the 
Muslim government adopted ngoious measures 
against him, but the punces of Sistan paid, as 
it seems, none the less, their tribute to the c atmV s 
of al-Mahdi and al-Rashid, though rathei 11 regularly 

Under al-MaYnun the tnbute (itanni) was doubled , 
during his khalifate the king of Kabul embraced 
Islam, and, also in al-Ma^muns reign, Kabul (and 
of couise also Sistan) obtained connection with 
the governmental post-ioutes. (For the history of 
the conquest, and the Umaiyad and c Abbasid 
governors of Sistan cf al-Tabari, 1 2705 sq , al- 
Baladhuri, p. 392 etc.). 

In the Middle Ages, Sistan in a wider sense in- 
cluded also the distucts of Zabulistan, Dawai and 
Rukhkhadj. Among its cities weie Farah [q v ], 
Djuwain [q v.], Bust [q v.], and Qhazna [q v ] The 
boundaiy to the East cannot be precisely defined; to 
the North it bordered on KhuiasSn, to the West on 
KuhistSn and the great desert of Kuman, to the 
South on Makr5n. But the name does not always 


imply this greater area: al-Mulj:addasI, e. g says 
that some authorities include Bust and Ghazna 
under the name Kabulistan, not assigning them 
to Sistan. Amongst the localities of Sistan, al- 
MukaddasI cites Zaiandj? Kuwain, Zanbuk, Karnln, 
Karwadikan, etc. The capital was Zarandj, near 
the Sanarud canal, an important city, containing 
not only buildings of the two first Saftarid princes, 
Ya c kub and c Amr, but also of the SasSmans Ar- 
dashir and Khusraw I (al-MukaddasI, p. 3°6)* 
Zaiandj was taken and destroyed by Timur 
(785/1383), and has remained ruined ever since 
(cf Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate^ 
P 335, note 1) 

The only time Sistan has played an important 
pait in medieval histoiy has been during the reign 
of the Saftarid dynasty, w'hose founder, Ya c kub b. 
Laith was himself a SistanI (born at Karnln). 
Sistan was, of course, the central land of this 
dynasty (cf sai* farids, c amr b al-laiih). After 
the downfall of the Saflarids, Sistan belonged 
successively to the empire of the SamSmds and 
the Ghaznawids (coins of Subuktigin and Mah- 
mud have been found in Sistan, cf. J . R. A. S , 
1904, p 681) dhe land had, how’ever, its own 
native ruleis (, malik ) under the suzerainty of the 
greater dynasties By the Samanid Nasr b Ahmad 
the Saftarid ( ? ) Ahmad was appointed governor of 
his native countiy, Sistan (309 = 921/922). Ahmad 
was succeeded by his son Khalaf, who was dis- 
possessed from Sistan by Mahmud the Ghaznawid, 
who conferied the land on his (Mahmud’s) brother 
Nasr Afterwards, during the Saldjuk epoch, a 
descendant of Khalaf, named Tahir, obtained the 
rulership of Sistan fiom the Saldjuk government. 
It is this Tahir, whom the Tahakat-i Na$iri seem 
to leckon as the fiist Kayani malik of Sistan. 
For this text says “These Maliks claimed descent 
from the lace of Kai Ka^iis” 

It is, however, doubtful, wdiether they aie from the 
same stock as the Kayani-family which ruled in 
Sistan dining the epoch of the Safawids, and 
latei The 1 elation in which the Saftarid family 
stands to these mediaeval Sistani-kings is also 
very obscuie it is very doubtful whether if the 
line from which Tahi descends, really originates 
fiom al-Laith, the father of the great Ya c kub. 
Tahir died in 480 (1087) The following list of 
Ins successois, up to the time of the invasion 
of the hordes of CinglzkhSn, is given after the 
Tabakat-i Nauii. The chronology is very doubtful 
and rather impiobable, for all detail reference 
should be made to the Tabakat themselves 

Tadj al-Dln I Abu ’l-Fath 480/1087 — 559/1163 

Shams al-Dln Muhammad 559/1 163 — ? 

Tadj al-Dln II al-Malik al-SaTd > — 

612/1215 (cf. the article cvhorids, 11. t7i b ). 

Bahrain Shah al-Malik al-Uhazi 612/1215 — 
618/1221. 

After Balnam’s death, his sons Rukn al-Dln and 
Nusiat al-Din contended for the kingdom. At 
last, the foimer was victorious, but both brothers 
perished in the massacres wrought by the Mongols. 
It appears, then, that the Ta'rikh-i Dj ahan Guiha 
(1 1 1 8), uses a less appropriate phraseology, when 
it seems to imply that the Mongol invasion did 
not afflict SistSn as much as other countries, but 
that the Mongol ravages reached only the frontiers 
of the land. Djuwain, which in the Middle Ages 
was included 111 Sistan, the author of the Ta y rikk-t 
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Dj ahUn Guska explicitly states to have been taken 
by the Mongols (loc. at.); the fabakUt-i Na$tti 
(transl. by Raverty, p. 198) say that Sistan was 
ravaged by them in a barbarous manner. This is 
not to be wondered at, as the Sist&nT ruler BahrSm 
Shah was an ally of the Kh^auzm Shah. 

After the departure of the Mongols from SistSn, 
its history becomes confused Several persons strove 
for the supremacy ; finally u e find the land included 
in the estates of the Harawl ruler §hams al-Dln 
Muhammad Kurt. But there have been, also in 
the later Middle Ages, native SistanI princes (on 
their coins, cf. J A* A. S , 1904, p 669. There 
exists a genealogy of them m manuscript, the 
Skadar at al-Muliik). 

After suffering from an invasion of the Caghatai 
(700 = 1300/1301), Slstan once more sustained 
fearful damages at the hand of TlmGr. It was 
this conqueror who ruined Zarandj and took prisoner 
the mahk Kutb al-Din KaySnl (785/1383); he 
destroyed also the canal system of the country. 
But up to the epoch of the Safawls Slstan had 
its indigenous rulers, and also a turbulent nobility ; 
the maltk Mu c izz al-Dln Husain, for instance, was 
murdered by the aristocracy (859/1455) 

The Safawid Shah Isma c il conquered SistSn in 
the year 914 (1508/1509), and the princes of SlstSn 
remained vassals to the Persian empire, till the 
Afghan invasion of Mir Mahmud, about 1 1 34 ( 1722). 
The Kajani Muhammad, by means of an disloyal 
treaty with the Afghan, secured for himself the 
possession of Sistan and part of Khurasan, and in 
consequence thereof dethroned the reigning king, 
his kinsman Asad Allah Kayanl. Nadir Kali Khan, 
the general of Shah TahmSsp, put to death Mu- 
hammad, but permitted the succession of the former 
king, Asad Allah, to the throne of Slstan. This j 
maltk however died very soon, and was succeeded 
by his son Husain This latter revolted against 
Nadir, whose forces besieged him and his brothers 
Fath C A ll and Lutf c Ali for several years in the 
fortress of the Kuh-i Kh^adja. After their sub- 
mission, they remained vassals to Nadir This 
last, still being in the service of Shah TahmSsp, 
was by that monarch formally placed in the pos- 
session of Sistan, together with Khurasan, Mazan- 
daran and Kirman (1143/1730) After the death of 
Nadir (since 1148/1736 Shah of Persia), Sistan came 
under the suzerainty of Ahmad Shah, the Durrani 
ruler of Afghanistan. This prince marned the 
daughter of the then reigning SistanI mahk Sulai- 
m 5 n Kayani, son and successor of Husain Sulaim 3 n’s 
successor, Bahr 3 m, vexed by the Sarbandi and 
Shahrakl-tnbes, which Nadir had imported from 
Persia m Sistan as colonists, called to his aid a 
Bal 5 £l chieftain; these doings caused Timur Shah, 
the successor of Ahmad Shah, to depose the Kayani, 
and to appoint a SliahrakI chieftain as ruler in 
Sistan. This man being killed (about 1191/1777), 
BahrSm was restored to the government, but 
under the control of the Afghan governor of Lash 
Troubles went on in Slstan without ceasing. The 
last KaySni who had some power was Bahram’s 
successor JJjalal al-Din. This latter was expelled 
by the Sarbandis (1838). The authority m Sistan 
since then was exercised by the local chiefs, and 
the land became a bone of contention between 
Herat and Kandahar, until the Sarbandi chief C A 1 I 
Khan allied himself with the Persian government, 
hoisted the Persian flag on the fortress of SihkHha 
and sent his sons as hostages to Mashhad (1853). 


c All became in fact a Persian governor in 
Slstan; his rule was, however, disliked by the 
Slstfinis who revolted. c AlI Khan perished on the 
occasion of a night attack on SihkHha, and was 
succeeded by his nephew Tadj Muhammad, who 
ruled at first independently of Persia (1858). Soon, 
however, he made overtures to the Persian govern- 
ment, and 1862 he declared himself a Persian 
subject, being in feai of the progress of the amir 
of Afghanistan, D5st Muhammad Khan, m the 
direction of Heiat. DQst Muhammad Kh 5 n died 
1863 and was succeeded by §h 5 r c Ali Khan. With 
the beginning of this reign coincides a disagreement 
between Tadj Muhammad the SlstSnl and the officers, 
the Persian goveinment had sent from Tahr8n; 
this caused the SistanI nobles to incline towards 
Afghanistan. But as Sher c Ali had enough to do 
with his own affairs, and could not lend effectual 
aid to the people of Slstan, Tadj Muhammad again 
applied to Peisia Finally, the Shah’s army took 
possession of Sistan (1865); two yeais later, Tadj 
Muhammad was deposed, and Slstan was placed 
under the authority of a Persian governor with 
the title of Hashmat a/-Mulk. These complica- 
tions between Persia and Afghanistan finally led 
to the British arbitration and the delimitation 
of the border by the SistSn- Commission of 1872, 
which was conducted by Sir Fiederick J. Goldsmid. 
The Persian forces, in consequence of this legulation, 
evacuated the pait of Slstan they had occupied 
on the right bank of the Helmand, and the 
borders were fixed, leaving what was called 
“Sistan Proper” to Persia. As the whole border 
was not marked off entirely, the border-work had 
to be completed by the MacMahon Mission 
(1903—1905) 

j Sistan in Iianian epic tradition. Slstan 
is the home of the gieatest Iranian epic hero. 
Rustam, and of his family Originally, Rustam 
does not belong to the cycle of Avestan heroic 
legend ; but he is connected with it by an artifi- 
cially composed genealogy, which makes his father 
Zal descend, through the medium of Avestan 
heroes, from Djamglud (Yima) This theory, put 
forth by Noldeke, Das Ira?itsche Nationalepos 2 , 
p 9 sqq is more probable, than the opposite 
view, which identifies Rustam with the Avestan 
hero Kgrgsaspa (cf G. Husing, Krsaaspa irn 
Schlangenleibc , p 2, and the authorities cited 
there), and would accordingly include him in the 
Avestan cycle. The legend of Rustam might belong 
to the old inhabitants of Drangiana, not to the 
Sakae (if, indeed, that people did not appear 
in the HSmun-country before 128 B c.); cf Nol- 
deke, loc. cit. The ghahnama (ed Vullers-Landauer, 
p. 1637, *495) represents Rustam as reigning in 
ZSbulistan, Bust, Ghazna and KabulistSn, 1. e. in 
Slstan in its widest sense He refuses obedience 
to the Iranian king Gu§ht 5 sp, whom he regards 
as an upstart ( S 'hahnama^ p. 1637, 3496 etc) But 
he is not, in Fndawsl’s epic, represented as being 
an infidel, this idea only occurring in al-Dlnawari, 
and seemingly representing a rationalistic view of 
the old tradition, which only knows of a contest 
between Rustam and the special champion or 
Zoroastrian faith, IsfandiySr. 

Already in early times, we find names and facts 
of the Rustam legend localised in Slstan. The 
Arab conquerois found m the locality al-Karyatan 
the stable of the horse of Rustam (al-Baladhurl, 
ed. de Goeje, p. 394); in KarkUya, north of Zarandj, 
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in medieval times there was a fire temple, whose 
cupola’s were said to have been built by Rustam 
( Pauly- Wissowa, Realenz. 2 , s. v. carcoe). Such 
data are of more value for the history of epic 
tradition, than those of the same kind, noted by 
modern tiavellers, as these latter suppose a tradition 
among the people, in most cases not differring 
from the actual one extant in the Shahnama) 
indeed, these localizations are very likely to 
have been boi rowed from the Shahnama itself. 
Among these are, e. g., the fact, that the Sistanls 
call the Kuh-i Khwqdja by another name Kuh-i 
Rustam, and identify its fortress with the stronghold 
of the robber-knight Kuk-i Kuhzad, which castle, 
according to a spurious episode of the Shahnama , 
was taken by Rustam (Yate, Khurasan and Sistan, 
p. 86, Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles in Persia , p 
378 sq ). This would even suppose a tradition 
borrowed from an interpolated recension of the 
Shahnama. A ruined fortress Kal c a-i Sam exists 
between Dawlat 5 b 5 d and Sihkuha (Sykes, op cit , 
p. 380). S 5 m is the giandfather of Rustam, but 
belongs to the artificial genealogy of this latter, 
which the Shahnama traces Theie was also a 
dam made by Garshasp, and later on destroyed by 
the order of Shahrukh, the son of Timur (. Eastern 
Persia , 1. 286). Garghasp (the Avestan Kgigsaspa) 
is also a forefather of Rustam, but, again, belonging 
to the artificial genealogy Localizations of this 
kind, therefore, can tell us nothing of an 
earlier form of the legend than that which is 
known by literal y tradition. The following case, 
however, seems to be an exception the locality 
Ilawd-i dar “is said to be the spot, where the 
dead body of Fnamurz, the son of Rustam, was 
impaled upon a stake by Ins enemy Bahrain (read. 
Bahrnan ), the son of IsfandiySr” (Paste; n Pei sia, 
1. 256) Here is a difference with the tradition 
preserved in the Shahnama , for accoiding to that 
text, Firamurz was taken prisoner, hung upside 
down and killed with arrows (1753, 93 etc), but 
later on, the king (Bahrnan) permitted his body 
to be buried (1755, n8) 

Finally, regarding topographical matters in general, 
there may be noted, that the Sh ahnama seems to 
know the Gawd-i Zarih Kai Khusraw crosses the 
Ab’i Zarilt, , when pursuing Afrasiyab, but it 
appeals, that Firdawsl, or lather his souice, had 
no notion whatever of the real state of things, 
as Khusraw, according to the text, has to sail on 
it for several months (1373, 1971 etc.) For the 
rest, the Shahnama also knows the Helmand (under 
the form Htrmand. 1750, 36). 
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SITT al-MULK or Saiyidat al-Mulk, “Lady 
of the Empire”, the Princess Royal, sister of 
al-Hakim bi-’Amri-’llah, vi th Fa$imid Caliph. His- 
torians also refer to her as Sitt al-Muluk and 
Sitt al-Nasr She was a very clever woman and an 
exceedingly capable ruler as was seen during the 
short period of her regency Slanderous tongues 
have attacked her honour and even imputed to 
her the assassination of her brother the Caliph. 
According to the popular account, al-H 5 kim was 
in the habit, during his journeys throughout his 
kingdom, of receiving from his subjects written 
petitions which he afterwards considered at his 
leisuie The Egyptians were not slow to take 
advantage of this in older to send him secretly 
scurrilous verses and slanderous accusations. Thus, 
on one occasion in Misr, he received a paper 
containing a shameful denunciation of his un- 
married sister Sitt al-Mulk and her alleged gallan- 
tries On reading this the Caliph became enraged, 
laid siege to the city, and went to the extent of 
threatening his sister with death unless definite 
pi oof weie forthcoming that she was Virgo Intacta. 
In this extremity Sitt al-Mulk is said to have 
conspired with one of the chiefs of the Kitama 
Berbers, YQsuf Saif al-Dawla b. DawwSs, whom 
she visited one evening alone and disguised She 
pointed out their common danger; her brother’s 
insane conduct, his impiety and tyranny. Their 
only hope of safety lay in getting rid of him and 
placing his son on the throne She is said to have 
promised him that if their scheme succeeded he 
would be made tommander-in-chief of the Army 
with complete control over the young Caliph He 
consented Two men were hired to do the deed 
One night (27 th Shaww r al, 411 = Feb 13, 1021) 
when al-Hakim retired on his grey ass with a 
servant lad to the Djabal Mukattam in order to 
worship Saturn and hold intercourse with Satan, 
he w'as set upon by these hirelings and muidered 
Theieafter his mutilated remains were secretly 
brought to Sitt al-Mulk and buued m her palace 
grounds When the hue and cry arose, she then 
denounced Ibn Dawwas and the two hirelings as 
the guilty ones, and they were promptly put to 
death (de Sacy, Expose de la Religion des Druzes , 

1 , p ccccxin , note) 

This, at any rate, is the popular account of 
the crime, but the true story seems to be the one 
told by Makrlzi (al-Khitat, i. 354) that in the 
month of Muhairam, 415 a h. a man was ap- 
prehended who confessed that he alone was guilty, 
and as a proof produced a portion of al-H&kim’s 
head and a fragment of the mad Caliph’s headdress. 
He declaied that he had killed him “out of zeal 
for God and Religion”, and when asked in what 
manner he did it, he drew a poignard and stabbed 
himself to the heart, saying, “I killed him thus”. 
Al-Hakim ’s son who succeeded him, al-Z&hir, was 
a youth of sixteen His aunt, Sitt al-Mulk, accordingly 
became regent. During her four years’ regency 
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she brought back stability and order to the state, 
filled the treasury and organised the army Her 
rule was severe but salutary, and she won the 
respect of her subjects Unscrupulous state officials 
were impartially punished and she was swift to 
quench any outbursts of sedition in Egypt or in 
the provinces By intrigue she captured c Abd al- 
RahmSn, the rebellious governor of Damascus, 
whom ai-HSkim had appointed as his successor 
( Walt ’ l-Ahd ) She had him imprisoned m Cairo 
Then when she became ill and knew there was 
no hope of recovery she ordered him to be slain 
Three days later she died (415 A 11) 

Btbhogiaphy Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin b Taghrl 
Birdi, al-Nudjum al-Zahtra (1 Unn* . of Calif o? ma 
Publications ), ii 70 — 81, 129 sqq , Abu ’ 1 -Fa- 
radj, Chrontcum Syriaatm , ed Bruns and Kirsch, 
p 223 sqq ; Ibn Khaldun, Ta'rikh, iv 61, Ibn 
al-Athlr, Ta°rilA f ix 108 sq ; Ibn Khalhkan, 
Biogr Diet , transl de Slane, 111 453, al-Kindl, 
The Governors and fudges of Egypt , ed Guest, 
p 608; Wustenfeld, Geschichte der Fatimiden 
C halt fen , p 2 14 sqq , de Sacy, Religion des 
DruzeSj 1, p ccccvi sqq ; do, Chrestomathie 
Arabe , 1 III, 196, 204, Huart, I/istoire des 
Arabesy 1 347, S Lane-Poole, A History of 

Egypt, p 120, 134 sqq ; Quatremere, Memoir es 
Geogr , 1 324 sqq (J Walker) 

SIWA, a group of oases in the north 
of the desert of Libya From its situation at 
the intersection of the two great westein roads of 
the Libyan desert, Siwa is the key to Egypt To 
the south the line of oases Baharlya, Farafra, 

Dakhla, Kh 5 rga, connects it with the ancient 
Thebes. To the north, a track now taken by 
automobiles puts it in rapid communication with 
the Mediterranean coast, at Marsa Matiuh, the 
Paroethomum of the ancients It is the central 
stage in the desert route from Awodjila to Egypt 
via Jalo, Djaghbub on the one side, Maghara 

and Kerdasa on the other. It is 200 miles from 
the sea, 260 from Awdjila, 80 from Djaghbub, 

270 from the Delta and 200 from Bahariya Siwa 

marks the limit of Egypt on the west and the 
beginning of Barbary. 

Siwa and the various oases grouped together 
under this name occupy the bottom of a depiession 
running from west to east 60 feet above sea level, 
35 miles in the length from Maghara to Zaytun, 
its bounds are not well defined except on the south 
where the Marmaric cliff marks the geological 
boundary. The sand invades it on the south, below 
it begins the Libyan Erg, the largest of the 
known ergs. The bottom of the basin is not 
uniformly level, guts like islands rise out from 
among the palm groves Two of them shelter the 
hsur's at present inhabited, Siwa and Aghurmi, 
which lie two miles apart 

Barely a quarter of the depression is cultivated 
The remainder is desert or occupied by salt lakes 
The two largest lie, one to the west of Siwa and 
and the other to the east of Aghurmi Magnesian 
or sulphurous water, perfectly lpnpid is abundantly 
supplied by numerous springs fed by a deep sub- 
terranean pool. The most important, tit n-tmusst, 
which seems to have been dug by the Romans 
still shows beautifully worked stones around it. 
The soil, strongly impregnated with salt, nouushes 
a prickly plant, afsur\ the alfa grows in the 
sands. 

The total number of inhabitants scattered among 


the oases or collected in the ksur of Siwa and 
Aghuiml is estimated at about 4,000. This includes 
the people of Gara, Umm al-$agha*tr, the “Mother 
of the Little Ones”, the name of a wretched 
village which is regularly included in the Siwa 
group although it lies some 65 miles to the east. 
Siwa itself has over 3,000 including the many 
Sudanese, who are mainly occupied m agriculture. 

The town of Siwa, for the most part in ruins, 
is built on a long and narrow gat a lying along 
the line of the Marmatic. The walls of its houses, 
built along the cliff, make a rampart of red eaith, 
which has a very picturesque eilect, rising to a 
height of 200 feet at the east end and partly 
demolished on the northern front. The interior is 
a labyrinth of nairow tortuous daik streets often 
covered by a roof of palm tree trunks, which is 
used as a foundation foi elections above them. 
Almost entirely abandoned by the present Ksunans 
who are building other moie accessible dwellings 
at the foot of the cliff and near the gardens, the 
high town recalls the not very remote period when 
the prime consideration of building was defensibility. 

Aghurmi, closely built on a locky plateau, do- 
minates the palms on all sides The little village 
has retained its Berber name . aghrem or tghrem 
means a ksar , a town and the diminutive tight emt 
common among Moiroccan Berbers, means a 
stronghold, a fortress, a country-house defended 
by towers at the corners, with walls pierced with 
loopholes. Aghurmi contains all that is left of a 
temple of Jupitei-Ammon, a few pieces of walls 
of huge stones incorporated in the miseiable 
native houses 

Ihe Ksunans of Siwa, who aie settled and are 
gardeneis, live in houses, as a rule roomy with 
flat roofs and made of the salt clay, rarely of 
stone There are several types, from the cave made 
habitable to the modern country house and the 
oldest houses, several stories high The giound 
floor is used as a stable, the first a granary and 
the second contains the living rooms The feature 
of the architecture is the pyramidal appearance of 
all the buildings, broad at the base and narrower 
at the top 

The chief object of cultivation is the date-palm. 
There are over 160,000 of them Ihe dates are 
harvested m October and they are spread out m 
a kind of granary in the open air, called lhawdi , 
of which each faimcr has a shaie in proportion 
to the importance of his crop The ground is 
tilled with the hoc. 'Ihe Ksunans are not ac- 
quainted with the use of the spade, they use the 
as& which is of a fine breed and not the camel, 
which is rate in the country 

The date is the basis of their food supply together 
with bread made of barley-flower They also eat rice, 
cusius on feast days, camel-meat, and exceptionally 
mutton Tea which they call shahm is their favourite 
beverage and palm-wine of which they drink a 
great deal on days of festivals and cleaning of wells 
Barley is subject to a kind of tabu. Every year 
in Octobei they spend a week in the gaidens; 
during the first few days, they live almost en- 
tirely on garlic but they do not eat it for the 
rest of the year 

Industry is of the most rudimentary nature. 
The men make baskets, mats, other woven articles 
of alfa and palm leaves with designs in colour. 
The negroes make a valued oil with the help of 
mills and crusheis. A woman at Aghurmi makes 
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potteiy and decorates it in black and red by the 
archaic process still in use in the Berber world 
as fai as Tangier The women weave, but little, 
a few blouses with designs in colour, coloured 
ifyubbe, which form the essential part of the 
native dress. 

The other parts of the dress the liaik^ ahaiam 
and the double white and led shirts come fiom 
Tripoli; the trousers and shoes from Alexandria. 
The women also wear trousers, a black blouse 
( akbar ) tnmmcd with coloured embioideiy and a 
long veil of cotton, in which they wrap them- 
selves up completely when they go out Ihe most 
curious of their silver jewellery is a heavy collar 
(a ghi ao) which young women wear up to their 
marriage day and to which there used formerly 
to be attached a little round oinamcnt called “the 
disc of virginity” Ihe women aie not tattooed, 
they do not load themselves with anklets — these 
are worn only by little gills — noi do they hang 
a ring or button on the nose like the Nubians 
and the Bedums of the coast They use henna 3 
less than the Maghnbls but, use a gieat deal of 
buhl and suak to brighten their lips and veimilion 
to colour their cheeks. 

r lhe Islam of the people of Snva seems some- 
what barbarous and sectauan Some are attached 
to the Sanusiya and otlieis to the Medan! sect 
'they hold their local saints in great esteem, they 
celebrate them every yeai in the course of cere- 
monies called moled, the most important of which 
is that of Sidi Sliman the patron saint of the 
town This individual is said to have lived at 
Siwa in the xv th century but was originally a 
member of the tribe of the Banu Salim of the 
IIidja7 'Ihe importance of the ceremony is shown 
by the belief that the worst calamities would fall 
upon the country if it were not celebrated every 
year with great splendoui It is of an undoubtedly 
agrarian and even in origin at least of a licen- 
tious character. It is celebiatcd at the end of the 
harvest, lasts thiee days and takes place paitly 
beside the tomb of Sidi Sliman The fellahs eat 
on the tieshing floois of the gardens a sheep, 
whose tin oat has been cut the night before in the 
kmr and intoxicate themselves on palm-wine They 
go tlieie in gtoups to the sound of flutes escorting 
a young boy diessed as a gul They leturn in 
the evening by toichlight aftei submitting to 
ritual aspeisions at the spnng of TmussI 

Ihe two canonical feasts are celebrated at Siwa 
as throughout the whole of Islam The rich alone 
kill on then roof the sheep of c Id Kabir, the 
skin of which they cat chopped into minute 
pieces hollowing a custom obseived everywhere 
in Barbary they retain — contraiy to oithodox 
rites — a part of the victim which they eat at 
c A shura 3 'Ihe last festival, the most populai of 
the year perpetuates the ancient festival of the 
summer solstice On this day the houses are 
coveied with long palms The children go about 
singing all the night with lighted torches and little 
erections ( besba$a ) ornamented with lags soaked in oil 

The different events in family life, birth, cir- 
cumcision, marnage, and funeial, aie accompanied 
hy utes which aie magical in their origin The 
third and seventh days after the bn th of a child 
are marked by important ceremonies Ihe seventh 
in particular is the day of purification and for 
giving a name. The hair is cut foi the fiist time 
immediately if the child is the first boin 


The girls are married, before they reach the 
age of puberty, at 8 or 9 years of age. The 
amount of the dow'ry in no case exceeds 120 
Egyptian piastres but the fianc6 is bound to give 
to his future wife, jewels and clothes, the number 
and value of which are the subject of bargaining 
during the preliminaries of marriage On the 
mairiage day at sunset the bride is led in great 
pomp to the TmussI spring, into which formerly 
she threw the disk of virginity which hung on 
her heavy silver collar She is then taken back 
to her home where a professional hairdresser at- 
tends to her nuptial toilet Next morning at dawn 
the women friends and relatives of the bride come 
for her and pretend to fight with the members 
of her family after which she is taken to her 
new home carried on the shoulder of a negress 
Polygamy is nominally unknown but the men 
divorce their wives with such ease and so fre- 
quently in the course of their lives that there is 
not a clearly marked line between marriage and 
prostitution 

It is the custom for all the men to have to 
attend the funeial of every dead man While they 
are at the cemetery, the women take the widow 
to the spring of the TmussI where they wash 
her and clothe her m mourning dress They then 
shut her up in her house She is then regarded 
a ghula 01 ogress No one except her nearest 
lelatives can go near her during the legal period 
of her retirement On the evening of the last day, 
the public crier announces the ghula intends to 
go out He also indicates the route she will take 
to go to the spring which is the goal of her first 
visit. For fear of meeting her, the men go to the 
gardens and do not come back till the evening. 
Cleansed by her bath of all the evils that attached 
to her, she resumes her place in society and may 
re-marry at once, if the oppoitumty occurs. 

The Ksunans have beliefs about treasures hidden 
in the caves and in towms buried in the lakes or 
sand of the deseit They people the subterranean 
woild with djmt/i, with c af?its , who sometimes 
assume the foims of men or animals or disappear 
in whnlwinds of dust They attribute to the evil 
eye all the ills that befall them, their cattle and 
their crops. They preserve themselves from it by 
covering themselves with amulets and hanging 
asses’ bones or pots blackened in the fire to the 
walls of then houses and to the ti unks of their 
palm-trees They say that the ostrich understands 
human speech. 'I hey also think that when a dog 
howls at the moon or the owl hoots it means that 
a death is imminent. 

Language Like their brethren the Tuareg, 
Kabyls or Beraber, the popular literatuie consisting 
of stones, legends and songs written m Berber is 
so fai only known from very few specimens. Arabic 
is in practice the language spoken and understood 
in the oasis along with Berber which is still the 
native tongue. Berber is spoken not only at Siwa, 
A ghurm! and G 5 ra but also at Manshlyat al- c Aguza, 
m the oasis of Ba^ariya, which marks the extreme 
eastern limit of Berbei territory. 

The words and the few phrases recorded by 
travellers who have visited Siwa in the last century 
are not sufficient to enable us to characteuse the 
dialect of Siwa. 

The Orientalists, Ilanoteau, Stumme and notably 
R Basset who have studied them have been able 
to connect a certain number with Berber roots 
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till in use. Horneman was the first European to 
dentify them with the language of the Tuareg 
ind of the people of Tw 5 t, 1. e. Berber But the 
Irab writers, al-MakrizI first of all, had already 
emarked the Berber ougin of the people of Sen- 
arlya and even connected their dialect with the 
'enete group. 

The arabicisation of the dialect, unknown to an 
qua! degree m any other Berber dialect, consti- 
utes the most marked characteristic of the dialect. 
The vocabulary is very much affected. It would 
>e difficult to quote several hundred Berber words 
rom it. Even the morphology seems m some 
ases to have been affected The phonetics on the 
ther hand, have remained Berber m their essental 
satures and offer points of resemblance to the 
lalects of Tnpolitania and Southern Tunisia 
Certain grammatical forms and syntactical pecu- 
anties regarded as common to most dialects can 

0 longer be found in Slwa There is no longer 
ay trace of the participial form or of the passive 

1 /, nor of the particles d and n. The feminine 
>rms of the imperative and aorist, except that of 
le third person singular, have also disappeared 
r egation does not effect any vocalic modification 
i certain verbal roots conjugated in the preterite 
id does not attract the pronouns direct and 
idirect. The latter retain in all cases a definite 
lace following the verb The initial vowel of the 
aun undergoes no modification whether the noun 
5 governed by a preposition or be the subject 
‘ a verb and placed after it. 

The study of the dialect of Slwa on account of 
s so marked arabicisation is of obvious interest, 
it it is clear that it can only be made by a 
imparison with the dialects which offered a stronger 
sistance to the Arabic invasion One can foresee 
s disappearance at no remote period. The esta- 
lishment of a school where the teaching is given 
Arabic by Egyptian masters on modern methods 
in only precipitate its extinction 
History. Slwa is the historical centre of the 
astern Sahara 5 . The Egyptians called it Sekct- 
«/, “the camp of the palm-trees”, the Greek 
id Romans, Ammonium , the early Arab writers 
' ntariya . The present name seems to correspond 
i the Sua of al-Ya c kubi and the Ttswa of Ibn 
haldun, both derived from the name of the Berber 
ibe of Banu ’ 1 -Waswa, who according to al-MakrizI 
ere Luwata of the province of Manuf 
The ancient Slwa owed its extraordinary pro- 
bity to a ram-headed deity Ammon, whom the 
gyptians identified with their great Theban deity 
mmon-Ra, when at a comparatively late date in 
e middle of the sixth century b c. they effectively 
cupied the Libyan oases. By this time the fame 
the Libyan Ammon was solidly established For 
arly a thousand years, people of note came 
>m all parts of the ancient world to consult 
m. He was an oracular deity who unveiled the 
tore. In 331 B. c. Alexander the Great landing 
Paroethonium with an army, which was saved 
>m thirst by a shower that fell unexpectedly in 
e desert, thus learned \utn satisfaction that 
was really the son of Zeus. The colonists of 
rrene and the Greeks of Athens held him in 
eat veneration They assimilated him to Zeus 
it as they had assimilated the king of gods, the 
leban Ammon, to their great divinity. The 
loemcian and Carthaginian colonies also gave 
m a place in their Pantheon, very soon identi- 


fying him with their own Ba c al Hammon as a 
result of a quite fortuitous resemblance of name, 
according to M. Gsell It is to the oracular god 
of the Great Oasis that the Romans refer, when 
they speak of Jupiter Ammon. 

As to the original nature of the Libyan Ammon 
we are reduced to conjectures. One Bates thinks 
that the primitive oracle was an oiacle of the 
dead It is however almost certain that the ram 
was in ancient times a deity protecting the Libyan 
herds, whose character may have developed in 
course of time. He had solar attributes at the 
period when he first appears in history. The cult 
with which he was honouied and the manner in 
which he uttered the oracles were at this time 
essentially Egyptian. 

Relics of these days still exist, besides the 
ruins of AghurmI, there are the remains of an- 
other little temple situated a few hundred yards 
from the modern village and called by the natives 
Omm al-btda ; they consist of a piece of wall 
standing in the midst of an area covered with 
large stones, completely covered with cartouches, 
hieroglyphs and figures of the gods of Egypt As 
far as one can judge the monument belongs to 
the Ptolemaic-Roman peuod. Farther south the 
hills of Takrur are riddled with tombs regularly 
cut out of the chalk, some still have the fine 
framework of stone of the same period which 
marked the entrance The adjoining gurs and the 
flanks of the Marmaric also contain such tombs 
by hundreds Siwa was a vast necropolis One of 
its gurs even has a half-Arabic half-Berber name 
of adrar Irnuta , “the hill of the dead”, and 
thousands of bones stdl litter the soil there 

The Romans occupied the Great Oasis Under 
Augustus they made it a place of banishment 
for political prisoners About the fourth century, 
Christianity reached the oasis A little later, no 
doubt, its inhabitants joined with the Mazikes of 
the coast (Imazighen) in attacking the Byzantine 
woild which was eveiywhere threatened When 
about 640, Egypt was invaded by the Muslim 
armies, the people of Siwa seem to have been 
free and independent 

It is not known how the Muslims conquered 
the Libyan oases. The Arab historians and geo- 
graphers on this subject only record stories or 
legends of no great interest Slwa was too remote 
from the mam route of invasion which led the 
conquering armies and migrating tribes to Maghrib 
al-Aksa. We may suppose that small bodies of 
Arabs came and settled m the oasis and then 
became mixed with the population, which has 
remained Berber to our day 

In the beginning of the xvinth century civil 
war broke out between the QharbfyUn or “people 
of the west” and the Sharfciyun or “people of 
the east” These feuds which are barely settled 
to-day led in 1820 to the occupation of the 
country by the Turks. 

European travellers began to visit Slwa at the 
end of the xvmth century and especially at the 
beginning of the xixd> The first was Brown in 
1792; Horneman followed six years later, Cailliaud 
in 1829, Bricchetti-Robecchi, Baron de Minutoli, 
in 1820—1821, then Scholz, Bayle St. John, 
Pacho, Hamilton in 1852 etc All or almost all 
complain of the hostile attitude of the people 
towards them 

About 1838 Muhammad al-Sanffsl made a stay 
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sf several months at Slwa He pleached his doctrine 
there and made several converts. The cave which he 
used as an oratory is still shown at Ksar al-Hasflna 
In the couise of the Great War, Slwa and the 
line of oases regained their strategic importance. 
The chief of the SanHsls, Satyid Ahmad, went to 
war with the Anglo- Egyptian forces In 1915 he 
occupied SellBm which the English had evacuated, 
but defeated before MatrEh he took refuge in 
3(wa, from which he organised a new line of 
attack on Egypt, at Dakhla and Kharga. He 
returned to Slwa m the early days of 1917 His last 
forces were surprised at Girba by English troops 
wrought up in motor cars He was then forced 
to take to flight. He reached the coast with dif- 
ficulty whence a submarine took him to Con- 
»tantinople His cousin Sidi Muhammad Idris, 
grandson of the great Sanusi succeeded him and 
with his accession peace reigned once more in 
he Libyan Desert 

Btbltography * Cailliaud, Voyage a Meroi , 
au jieuve Blanc et au-dela du Tazoql , Paris 1826, 
vol 1 ; Bucchetti-Robecchi, Sul dtaletto di Stmuah 
(extract from vol v., part 1., fasc iv. of the 
Comptes rendus de /’ Academic des Ltncei ), Rome 
1889; Ren6 Basset, Le dialecte de Syouat , 
Publications de PEcole des Lettres d' Alger, 
Pans 1890, G Steindorff, Dutch die Libyschc 
fVuste zur Amonoase, Leipzig 1904, O Bates, 
Siwans Superstitions , Scient Journal , Cairo 19 1 1, 
vol v, N° 55; C V B Stanley, The Oasis 
of Siwa , Journ. Afr Soc., vol xi., N° 43, 
London 1912, p 290 sqq. , N° 44, 1912, p 
438 sqq ; O Bates, The Eastern Libyans, Lon- 
don 1914; H Stumme, Erne Sammlung ubcr 
den berbertschen Dtalekt der Oase Siwe , Bei ichte 
uber die Verhandlungen der Komgl. Sachsischen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaf ten zu Leipzig , lxvi , 
1914, Mahmud Muhammad c Abd Allah, Si 7 tran 
Customs in Harvard Afncan Studies I, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 1917, p 1 sqq , W Sey- 
mour Walker, The Siwi Language , London 
1921; C Dalrymple Belgrave, Siwa , the Oasis 
of Jupiter Ammon, London 1923, E F Gautier, 
Le Sahara, collection Payot, Pans 1923; Henri 
Basset, Quelques notes sur V Ammon libyque, 
Melanges Rene Basset , Paris 1923, vol 1 , E 
Laoust, Un voyage a Slwa, Bull, de la Societe 
de Geographic du Maroc, Rabat 1926, Pt. 11. 

(E. Laoust) 

SlWAS, Turkish wilayet, was, up to the 
aew administrative partition of Turkey, the largest 
wilayet of Anatolia (S&ml Bey Fr 5 §herl, Ramus 
il-A c lam, iv 2794) Situated between 38° 30' and 
M° N , 35 0 30' and 39 0 E , it corresponds to pait 
)f ancient Cappadocia; on the N its boundaries 
ire the wilSyets of Kastamflm and Trebizond, on 
he E those of Erzerum and Ma'muret al- c Aziz, 
)n the S those of Aleppo and Adana, on the 
W. those of Angora and KastamUnl. 

Its entire surface covered about 30,600 square 
mles, its population, at the end of the xix* h 
:entury, 11,086,015, divided as follows: 839,514 
Muslims, 279,834 of whom were Shl ( is, especially 
iCizil-bash ; 129,523 Gregorian Armenians; 30,433 
Protestant Armenians; 10,477 Catholics; 76,068 
Orthodox Greeks 

The wil&yet was divided in 4 sandjal^s : SiwSs, 
Fo^ad [q. v ], AmSsia [q v ], Kara His&r Sharfrl. 
tubdivided into katas and ndhiyas ; its capital was 
he town of Slwfis (Sebaste). 

EncyclopAdib db l’IslXm, IV . 


The territory of the old Slwfts wilayet is crossed 
by chains of mountains; that of the Anti-Taurus 
penetrates it from the S in a N.E. direction with 
one of its branches; another chain embraces the 
wilayet to the N. in an E.-NW direction, towards 
Trebizond. Amongst the highest peaks are the 
Kara Bel, which reaches 10,910 feet, the Yildiz 
Dagh 8,300 feet. 

The region is rich m rivers; among the most 
important is the Kizil Irmak (q v ; Iris of the 
ancients), which has its source in the Kizil Dagh 
in the Slwas sandja^, and flows into the Black 
Sea N. of Bafra; its chief tributary, the Yildiz 
Irmak, originates from the Yildiz Dagh mountain. 
The Yeshil Iimak (Halys of the ancients) has its 
source near Erzindjan, passes through Keldik, 
after which it assumes the name of Keldik Jrma^, 
flows through the SiwSs and Trebizond wilayets, 
and into the Black Sea E of Samsun ; it receives 
the Cekerek Irmak, swollen by the waters of the 
Tozanli Su 

This wilayet, poor as to communications, is 
however fertile, its chief crops being wheat and 
barley Tokad has a flourishing carpet industry, 
and copper fiom the Arghana mines is worked. 
The climate is exceedingly warm in summer, es- 
pecially in Amasia, and cold in winter m the 
northern mountain region 

The present Slwas wilayet corresponds 
to the old sandjak of the same name, comprising 
the following nine kaza Hafilj: (K06 HisSr, q v), 
Zara, Diwrighi, Gherun, Darende, KanVal, Shehir 
Kishla (Temim), Yeni Khan (Yildiz Eli), c AzIziye 
It is rich in mines, copper at Hafik, antimony, 
copper and argentiferous lead at Zara; 16 salt 
mines, with an annual output of 410,300 Turkish 
pounds 

1 he new reduced wilayet has now (1925) 377,570 
inhabitants on 13,000 square miles; 60,043 m ~ 
habit the capital, Siwas Thcie are 100 public 
schools with 6,790 regular pupils (Tui k Dj um- 
huiiyeti Salndmesi, 1925 — 1926, Constantinople 
1926, p 654) 

The region was 1 s 1 a m 1 z e d under the Sel- 
djuks, when SiwSs reached its greatest splendour, 
its population increasing to 200,000 It passed 
subsequently 111 the hands of Turkoman dynasts, 
and for a certain time under the domination of 
Kadi Burhan al-DiD, from whom it was taken by 
Yildinm Bayazld I (the year is not certain; from 
794 to 799 according to different historians, from 
r A$hik Pa§ha ZSde, Constantinople edition and 
Tawarikh-i Al-t c Othman , ed. Giese, p. 47, to 
Khodja Sa c d al-Dln, 1 133 sqq ; Muna&djim Bash?, 
111 308, Hammer, G.O R 2 , i. 189 says 1392, 

Yorga, 1 308, about 1398) 

Taken and sacked by Tamerlane (Ertoghrul 
son of Bayazld fell in the defence of SiwSs m 1401), 
it was recaptured by the Ottomans, but never 
regained its former splendour, albeit Ewliya Celebi, 
who travelled through the region in 1060 (beg. 
January 4, 1650) celebrates the country’s pros- 
perity The SiwSs ayUla was then governed by 
a pasha, who lived in the fortress of the city of 
Slw&s, and comprised 48 zi c amas and 928 timars; 
it was divided into 7 sandjafes : Amasia, Corum, 
Boz Ofc, Diwrighb £janik, Arabghlr, biwSs. 

The region was often laid waste in the warfare 
against rebel chieftains, and again at the end of 
the xixth century, during the campaigns against 
Capan Oghli. 

jo 
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A new epoch of progress will dawn with the 
construction of the Angora— Slwfis and §amsun— 
Slwas railways, already progressing thanks to the 
Kemalist Republic’s government 

Btbhograp hy . besides the sources quoted 
above, see Cuinet, La Turqute d'Aste , i 
613 — 779; c Ali DjewSd, Constantinople 1314, 
11 464 — 473; EwliyS Celebi, Siyahetname , 111 
195 sqq.; M. van Berchem and Khalil EdJiem 
m Af, /. E. A O , vol. xxxix (E Rossi) 

SIWRI HI§AR, also written Sii-ri Hisar, 1 e 
strong castle (cf Ahmed Weflk, Lehle-i 
c Oth manly p. 459), the name of two places in 
Asia Minor 

1 A little town lying in the centre of the 
plateau bounded on south and east by the upper 
course of the Sakariya and in the north by the 
Pursafc, c 85 miles southwest of Angora Siwri 
Hisar is on the northern slope of the Gunesh 
Dagh; the citadel of the town was built on this 
mountain The town does not date beyond the 
Saldjufc period and has no remains of archaeological 
interest But it was already known as a strong 
place to Kazwlnl {Geography , ed Wustenfeld, p 
359) and to Hamd Allah Mustawfi (ed. Le Stiange, 
p 99) In the xivt* 1 century it formed part of the 
possessions of the Karam&n-oghlu, who occupied 
it again after Timur’s conquest The latter had 
his headquarters there for a time But under 
Muhammad I, Siwri Hisar was annexed to the 
Ottoman dominions (cf e g c Ash?k Pasha Zade, 
Tawarlkh-t Al-t c Othman, ed Giese and c All, 
Kunh al-Akhbar , v. 177) In the xvn*h century 
the town belonged to the sandjak of Khudawen- 
dig*5r (Hadjdji Khalifa, D/ihan-nu/na, p 656) but 
m the new system of administrative division, it 
became the capital of a kada in the sandjak of 
Angora Towards the end of the xix*h century it 
had about 11,000 inhabitants of whom 4,000 w’ere 
Armenians (Sami) There is a mosque there at- 
tributed to the Saldjuk vizier Amin al-Din Mlkfi’ll, 
with a library of 1,500 volumes The principal 
industries are goldsmith’s work and weaving 

Siwri Hisar does not lie on any of the main 
routes of Anatolia — but since the construction 
of the railway to Angora which runs along the 
Pursa^, the north part of the kada has received 
a new economic stimulus — but near it there are 
relics of important centres of classical and Byzantine 
times These are the ruins of Pessinus, near the 
village of Bala Hisar, four hours S.E of Siwri 
Hisar (Texier, Description de TAste Mineure , 11 , 
pi. lxn ); and towards the south, on the other 
bank of the Sakariya, near Hadjdji Hamza, the 
remains of the Byzantine town of Amonum, known 
to Orientals as c Ammuriya (cf. amorium). 

Bibliography' Le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caltfate , Cambridge 1905, p 1 53, 
Ritter, Erdkunde, Berlin 1858, vol. ix., part 1 , 
p. 5 2 5» 577 ; V Cuinet, La Turqute d'Aste , 
Pans 1892, 1, p 287; SSmT, Kamus al-A^lam, 
iv. 2582 

2. A little town on the shore of the Gulf of 
Kush Adas? (Scalanova), South of Vurla It is 
now the capital of a Vadfi in the sandjak of 
Izmir Under Bayazld II, it was the refuge of the 
pirate Kara Turmfsh (von Hammer, G. O. R., 11 
346). EwliyS Celebi passed through it in 1670 
(according to Taeschner, Das anatolische Wegenetz , 
li. 39) S2ml {Kamus al-A c l 5 m , iv. 2582) gives the 
population as 3,640 (J. H. Kramers) 


SIYALKUT, officially spelt Sialkot, is a town 
in the Pan djSb situated in 32 0 30' N and 
74° 32' E., the foundation of w'hich is attributed 
by legend to Radj S S5la, the uncle of the P&n- 
dawas, and its restoiation to RSdja SSliw&han, in 
the time of Wikramaditya Saliwahan had two 
sons, Puran, killed by the instrumentality of a 
wicked step-mother, and thrown into a well, still 
the resoit of pilgnms, near the town, and Rasalu, 
the mythical heto of Pandj^b folk-tales, who is 
said to have reigned at Siyalkut In A D 79° the 
fort and city were destioyed by Radja Naiawt 
with the help of the Ghandauris of the \usufzai 
country, and the fort was not restored until it 
was rebuilt by Muhzz al-l)in Muhammad b Sam 
to overawe the turbulent Khokais, who preferred 
the feeble rule of the latei Ghaznawids to the 
more energetic domination of their conqueror 
Under Akbai Siyalkut became the headquaiteis of 
a sarkar, or fiscal distnct, and in the middle of 
the seventeenth century it fell into the hands of 
the Radjput puncts of Djammu The mound in 
the centre of the town, crowned with the luins 
of a foit, is popularly supposed to mark the site 
of SSliwahan’s stronghold, but it is in fact all 
that is left of the foit of Muhammad b Sam 
Siyalkut also contains the shrine of Baba Nanak, 
the first Sikh guru , wheie an annual fair is held 
In 1849 the district passed, with the rest of the 
Pandjab, into the hands of the Bntish, and the 
old fort, now dismantled, was gallantly defended 
by a handful of Euiopeans in the Mumty of 1857 
Biblto^rap h y Minhadj al-Din, Tabakat-i 
Nastily and translation by H G Raveity, Bi- 
bliotheca Indica Series of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal; Shaikh Abu ’1-Fadl, A^in-t Akbai 1 , 
and translation by Blochmann and Jarrett, Bi- 
bliotheca Indica Senes, J R Dunlop-Smith, 
Distnct Gazetteer , Official Publication, 1894 — 
1895, Impenal Gazetteer of India, xxn 334, 
Oxford 1908 (T W Haio) 

SKANDERBEG is the name by which the 
national hero of Albania is generally 
know r n in Euiope It is based on an Italianised 
or Latinised foim of the name Iskandar Beg, 
which was given him in his youth when he was 
serving at the Ottoman couit, the name contains 
an allusion to that of Alexander the Great His 
real name was George Kastriota, of the family of 
the Kastriotas of Serbian origin, who had once 
ruled Epirus and Southein Albania Boin about 
1404, he and his three elder brothers were given 
as hostages to Sultan Murad II, so that he was 
brought up m the Muslim religion as il oghlati. His 
ability won him the office of sandjak beg at 
quite an early age Pie played no part in the 
campaigns of 1435 anti x 43 6 when the Ottoman 
generals c Ali and Turakhan effected a partial sub- 
mission of the Albanians P*rom this time Skander- 
beg lived at Dibra in Central Albania and showed 
himself a more or less faithful vassal of the Turks, 
although he was already negotiating with the 
Venetians and Hungarians. His first rebellion 
against Turkish rule took place in 1443 a R er the 
defeat suffered by the Turks at the hands of the 
Hungarians at Nish; he captured Kroya (Turkish 
Ak£a HisSr) by a ruse; it is m the mountains 
not far from the coast between Durazzo and 
Alessio. It was here that the Albanian chiefs 
of clans came to join him and he made it the 
centre of his power He had by now returned to 
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Christianity and this marked a very definite change 
of attitude to the Turks A Turkish army under 
c Is& Beg failed to take the town. Skanderbeg also 
attacked the Venetian possessions on the coast 
but in 1448 a peace was concluded between him, 
the Sultan and Venice but it did not last long 
Mur&d II commanded m person the expeditions 
against Albania in 1449 and 1450 The Turks 
took Dibra and Setigrad among other places 
Skanderbeg was able to hold out, however, 
thanks to the mountainous nature of the country 
and in spite of the temporary desertion of his 
nephew Hamza who had joined the Turks during 
this period He made an alliance with the kmg 
of Naples whose suzerainty he recognised He 
was also supported by the Pope and by the Hun- 
garians so that when hostilities again broke out 
in 1455, he was usually able to resist the Turkish 
generals In 1460 however, Muhammad II forced 
Skanderbeg to conclude a truce by which he 
agreed to pay a tribute The Albanian chief then 
went to Italy where he fought for the King of 
Naples Soon afterwards he returned to his native 
land where, supported by Venice and other Christian 
powers, he resumed a guerilla warfare against the 
Turks At last in 1466 Muhammad II began his 
second Albanian campaign. He succeeded in sub- 
duing the country and built in its centre the 
foitified town of llbasan ( il ba$an y 1 e “dominating 
the country”). Next year Skanderbeg died at 
Alessio (Jan 18, 1467) 

The history of Skandeibeg has been much studied 
in Europe since the very circumstantial but not 
always leliable biography written by Barlesio of 
Scodra in the second half of the xv*h century 
Other sources are the Byzantine historians Chalco- 
cond>las, Phrantzes and Critoboulos, and Venetian 
documents (publ by I.jubic in Monumenta spec- 
tantia htstonam Slavorum Meruitonaltum at Zagreb) 

'1 he Turkish sources on the other hand, the chro- 
niclers of the early period (e g. c Ash?k Pasha 
Zade, p 124, 133, 169 and the Tawarthh Al-i 
c Otfiniatt , ed Giese, p 66, 70, 73, 113) and the 
later historians (e g Munadjdjim Bash?, 111 352, 
361, 383) are not at all explicit and, as to dates, 
they do not agree with the western sources The 
Turkish histories only mention the first revolt of 
the Kha^in Iskandar m 846 (1442/1443), the 
campaign of Sultan Murad in 851 (1447/1448) 
and the last campaign of Muhammad II in 871 
(1466/1467) 

Within ten years of the death of Skanderbeg, 
all Albania was subjected to Muhammad II Never- 
theless the memory of the greatest national hero 
of the Albanians has remained alive among Turks 
as well as Albanians It is after him that the 
Turks called Scodra Iskenderlya Towards the end 
of the xix*h century the Albanian Muslim Na c im 
Beg FrSsherl (brother of Sami Beg, q v.) devoted 
a great Albanian epic to him entitled Skander Beg, 
publ at Bucharest m 1898 

Btbltogr aphy\ Marini Barletu Scodrensis, 
De vita et laud thus Seamier begtt stve Geotgti 
Castriotae Efirotarum Prtnctpis libri XIII , 
Strasburg 1539; this work was several times 
reprinted and translated into several European 
languages; Joan Ochoa Lesalde, Ctotnca del 
esforcado Principe y capttan yorge Castnoto 
Rey de Epiro h Albania , tratuzida de lengua 
portugueza , Madrid 1592; von Hammer, GOR y 
i. 480 sqq.; ii. 46, 91 sqq. ; Georges T. Petro- 


vitch, Scander-begj Essat de btbltographte rat - 
sonnee ; ouvrages sur Scander-beg eents en langue 
frangaise y anglaise^allemande , latine y italienne , etc., 
Paris 1881; J Pisko, Skandeibeg , Histonsche 
Studie , Vienna 1894; S 5 mT, Kamils al-A^lam, 
ii 927; Jorga, Geschtchte des osmantschen Retches, 

1 449 , 453 ; “ 83 , 93 , * 37 , « 4 *- 

(J. H. Kramers) 

SKUTARl. [See iIskOdar]. 

SLAVS. The Arabic word for “Slav”, $aklab, 
more rarely §aklab (also Saklab ) or §tklab , pi. 
Sakaltba is probably taken from the Greek 
(ExA oefavot, ExA &$oi) Slav mercenaries had been 
settled m the eastern frontier provinces of the 
Byzantine empire in the seventh century A D , so 
that the Arabs must have made the acquaintance 
of the Slavs in their very earliest battles with 
the Byzantines. During his campaign against Con- 
stantinople (715 — 717) Maslama is said to have 
taken a “town of the Slavs” ( madinat al-^akdltbd) 
immediately after crossing the Byzantine border 
( Fragm hist Arab , ed de Goeje, 1. 25, 4 ) The 
Arabs found other Slavs settled m the kingdom 
of the Khazars (between the Caucasus and the 
lower course of the Volga) During the reign of 
the Caliph Ilisham (724 — 743) MarwSn b Mu- 
hammad (afterwards the Caliph MarwSn II) is 
said to have transported 20,000 Slavs from the 
land of the Khazars and settled them in Kakhetia 
(Khakhit), there “they killed their emir and fled, 
wheieupon he (Marwan) pursued and slew them” 
(Baladhurl, p 208 at the top); but these Slavs 
are still mentioned under the Caliph Mansur 
(754 — 775) among the colonists settled on the 
Byzantine frontier in Cilicia (ibid , p 166) The 
red (or reddish) hair and complexion of the 
Slavs is always emphasised, for example as early 
as the first century A H m the Dtwan of Akh- 
tal [q v ], ed Salhani, Bainit 1891, p 18, 5 
In spite ot this physical characteristic, the Slavs 
were classed with the Turks as descendants of 
Japhet (Arab Ya/ath) Each of the three sons 
of Noah is said to have had three sons in their 
turn; Wahb b Munabbih (in Tabaii, 1 211, 13) 
gives as the sons of Japhet, Turk, Gog and Ma- 
gog, while soon afterwards, Sa c id b Musaiyib (d 
95 = 7 1 3/7 1 4) gives the descendants of Japhet as 
the Turks and Slavs and Gog and Magog united 
into one people (al-Bakri in Kunik and Rosen, 
1 18), as do lbn Ish&k (Tabari, 1 211 sq) and 
Gardizi (in Barthold, Otlety etc , p 80) on the 
authority of lbn al-Mukafla c [q v ] Sa^d b Mu- 
saiyib adds that all three sons of Shem (the an- 
cestors of the Arabs, Persians and Greeks) were 
well brought up while those of Japhet and of 
Ham were good for nothing The anonymous 
author of the Mudjmtl al-Taiuarikh , who wrote 
under Turkish rule m the vi th (xnth) century 
(text m Barthold, Turkestan , etc, 1. 19) makes 
an exception for Tiirk and Khazar among the 
sons of Japhet They were intelligent but there 
was nothing good about their brothers Accord- 
ing to a story told by lbn al-Mukaffa c , Japhet’s 
son Sa^lab was brought up on bitch’s milk; 
this is connected with a Persian etymology sek, 
dog, leb y lip (Gardizi m Barthold, Otlet , p. 85). 
In the same source (ibid , p 86) the Kirgiz 
are described as descendants of the Slavs on 
account of their “red hair and white skin”. The 
ruler of the BulghSr on the Volga is called 
“King of the Slavs” by lbn Fa<Jl£n [q. v.] not 
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only in Ya^Et ( Mtf&am , 1 723, n), but, as is 
now certain, also in the original Rtsala {Bulletin 
de l' Acad, etc, 1924, p 244); the story of the 
raids of the Kh^grizmians on BulghSrs and Slavs 
in Ibn Hawfcal {B G A , 11. 281, X3 ) is to be 
similarly explained It is also probable that these 
Slavs were subjects of the king of the BulghSrs. 
It is perhaps to the same ruler that Ya c kQbl’s 
(ed Houtsma, p 598) story of the “lord” {$ahtb) 
of the Slavs refeis, for whose assistance a Cau- 
casian people appealed against the Arabs about 
240 (854/855) at the same time asking for the 
help of the “ruler of the Greeks” and the “mler 
of the Kh azars” (another explanation in J. Mai- 
quart, Osteuropatsche und ostasuitische Stretfzuge , 
Leipzig 1903, p 200) On the other hand Tabari’s 
story (111. 2152) under 283 (896) of the campaign 
of the “King of the Slavs” against Constantinople 
refers to the war between the Czar of the Danube 
Bulghars Simeon (890 — 927) and the Emperoi 
Leo VI in 893 The name “Slavs” for the people 
of the modem Southern Russia has been gradually 
ousted by that of “Russians” The Don, the course 
of which was thought to be an arm of the Volga 
was first called “River of the Slavs” (. Nahr al- 
Sakaliba , B G.A., v 271, 3 ; vi. 154, I2 ) and later 
“River of the Russians” {Nahr al-Rus) (ibid , 
11 , p 276, 16, and also by the anonymous author 
of the Persian Hudiid aNAlavi, cf Zap , x 137) 
The connection between the Slavs and the 
peoples of the west seems to have been first 
noticed by Ibn al-Kalbl (Hisham b Muhammad, 
cf 11 , p 689) According to Yakut ( Mudjam , 111 
405, 8) he describes the Slavs as brothers of the 
Armenians, Greeks and Franks and descendants of 
Yunan b Yafath, giving his father as his authority 
More accurate information regarding the Slavs as 
neighbours of the Greeks seems to have been con- 
tained in the works of Muslim b Abl Muslim al- 
Djarml who was released m 845 after being eight 
years a prisoner among the Byzantines; on the 
authority of Muslim, Ibn Khordadhbeh ( B G.A , vi 
105, is) mentions a “land of the Slavs” ( Bilad al- 
§akaltbd ) west of Macedonia In Mas c udl (. Murudj , 
lii 66) the Franks, Slavs, Longobards, Spaniards, 
Gog, Magog, Turks, Khazars, Burdjan [q v ], Alans 
and the (Spanish) Djalalika (Galizians) appear as 
descendants of Yafath In another passage (iv 
38 sq.) the lands of these peoples are dealt with 
in geographical succession from east to west, the 
land ( c amal ) of the Slavs is placed between that 
of the Burdjan and the land of the Greeks A 
reddish colour ( shukra ) is mentioned as the cha- 
racteristic feature of the Slavs and Greeks (111 
*33) The Bulghars and Slavs for the most part 
adopted Christianity and submitted to the lord 
({ ahtb ) of Rome, the capital of the Franks {B G A , 
vin 18 1 sq ) The banks of the Danube are men- 
tioned as the abode of a large section of these 
peoples (ibid, p 183 infra: cf the still more 
obscure passages in the Hudud a N A lam ; in the 
manuscript we have Duta for Dutia nor Ruta as 
m Zap., x. 133 sq.). The Greeks, Romans, Slavs, 
Franks and their neighbours on the north spoke 
a common language and formed a joint empire 
( B G.A , vni 83, 9 ) The fullest notices of the 
Slavs in Europe are found in the travels of the 
Spanish Jew Ibr&him b Ya c knb in 965, transcribed 
by al-Bakn (cf. 1 , p 606 sq.) ; m it Slavs are men- 
tioned on the Adriatic Sea, as well as in the 
frontierland of the Slavs, in the northeast, the 


land of the Polish prince Mieszko ( Ms&kh ) about 
960—992, the neighbour of the Russians and 
Prussians. On the other hand, IdrlsT only mentions 
a land of the Slavs {Bi>ad al-§ahfiltba) on the 
Balkan Peninsula m connection with Venice {Geo- 
graphic d'Ednsi, transl A. Jaubert, Paris 1836— 
1840, 11 286); in the description of the Slav lands 
from Bohemia to Poland {op. cit , li , p. 375 sqq ) 
no refeience is made to the common Slav origin 
of the population of these lands. From that date 
the words §aklab and Sakaltba gradually disappear 
from Muslim liteiature and are used only in 
quotations from older uorks The word “Slavs” 
for example never occurs in Djuwami’s {G.M S , 
xvi. 224 sq ) and Rashid al-Dm’s (ibid , xvm 
43 S< M ) accounts of the Euiopean campaigns of 
the Mongols The modern Turkish Islaw is boi- 
rowed from modern European scientific usage, 
probably from the French 

Like the Tuiks, the Slavs were sometimes in- 
troduced into Muslim lands as slaves, especially 
as white eunuchs (cf B G A , 111 242, 5, v 84, x ; 
vi 92, 5). Special regiments were formed of Slav 
troops, as of Turks, and their leaders weie some- 
times able under favourable circumstances to rise 
to found dynasties On Slavs m the service of 
the Fatimids in Egypt cf e g K Inostrancev in 
Zap , xvn 29 and 86, on Slavs in Spain, e g 
Dozy, Reche? ches 3 , etc, Paris— Leiden 1881, 1 

227 sq (Prince Khairan of Almena, cf 1 , p 313 
sq.) and 235 sq (the Slavs as allies of the Arabs 
against the Berbers) 
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al-SLAWX (or al-SalawI), ShihAb al-DIn 
Abu ’l- c Abbas Ahmad b Kiialid b IIammXd 
al-NasirI, a Moroccan historian born at Sale (Sl5) 
on 22 nd Dhu T-Hidjdja 1250 (April 20, 1835), died 
in the same town on i6 th Djum5da I, 1315 (Oc- 
tober 13, 1897). The genealogy of this writer 
can be traced in a direct line to the founder of 
the Moroccan brotherhood of the N fi s 1 r I y a, 
Ahmad b Nasir, who was buried in his zaiviya 
at TSmgrut in the valley of the Wadi Dar c a (DrS) 
He studied m his native town, which had in those 
days some reputation as a centre of learning, and 
was a minor rival of Fas, the intellectual capital 
of the country. His principal teachers were Mu- 
hammad b c Abd al- c Az!z Mahbuba and the fcadl 
Abu Bakr b Muhammad c Awwad; without neg- 
lecting theological and legal studies, he acquired 
a profound knowledge of profane Arab literature. 
At the age of about 40, Aljmad al-N5sirI al-SlfiwI 
entered the legal branch of the §harlfl govern- 
ment’s service as a notaiy or superintendent of 
the State domains He held more or less important 
posts from time to time in this service He was 
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stationed at first at al-D 5 r al-baidha 3 (Casablanca) 
from 1292 — 1293 (1875 — 1876) and made two 
stays at Marrakush, were he was employed in the 
financial administration of the imperial household. 
He then lived some time at al-£)j a dlda (Mazagan) 
where he was attached to the customs service 
He next spent some time in Tangier and Fas and 
towards the end of his life returned to his native 
town where he devoted himself to teaching On 
his death he was buried m the cemetery at Sal6 
outside of the B£b Ma c allka Gate. Al-NSsirl al- 
SlSwI was a minor civil servant who was 
also a man of letters and a historian. In 
addition to his histoucal work, which gained him 
a certain reputation even outside of Morocco, he 
left other works which would alone have sufficed 
to attract attention to him and secure him an 
honourable position among modern Maghrib! men 
of letters These are, in addition to the six little 
books detailed in my Ihstonens des Chorfa (p 
353, note 1) I A commentary on the Shamak- 
tnaklya , a poem by Ibn al-Wannan which he 
called Zaht al-Afndn nun Hadtkat Ibn al - Wanrian 
(lith at Fas ini3i4A.H, vols 2), 2. A survey 
of the heresies and schisms in Islam en- 
titled Ta^zitn al-Mtnna bi-Nusrat al-Sunna (Rabat 
MSS., N° 66; cf. my Catalogue , 1., p 23); 3 A 
monograph on the family of the NSsiriya 
to which he himself belonged Talgat al-nuditari 
fi. ’ l-Nasab al-djafart (lith at Fas, 2 vols , a 
French synopsis has been given by M Bodin, 
La Zaottta de Tamcgrout , in At chives Berber cs, 
1918) This work, which the author finished in 
1309 (1881), is a good history of the Zawiya of 
Tfimgrut, with much intei esting information, which 
compensates for all the discursions in which the 
historian tries to prove the authenticity of his 
family genealogy with the help of somewhat un- 
convincing arguments 

Ahmad al-Nasirl al-Slawi’s gieat work is the 
Kttab al-Isiik$a h-Ahhbat Duwal al- Maghrib al- 
akva Its publication was an event unparalleled in 
Ma g hnbl historiography The author produced not 
a limited chronicle but a general history of his 
countiy. Welcomed by European orientalists on 
its publication, it was not long in attracting the 
attention of the historians of North Africa, for 
whose work it became a much consulted document, 
especially as a French translation in the Archives 
Morocatnes soon made the last quarter — the 
history of the c Alawid dynasty — accessible even 
to non-Arabists. 

It was soon recognised that this chronicle was 
like all the other products of western Arab hi- 
storiography. it was only a compilation, the most 
appreciable merit of which was to have collected 
m a continuous narrative, items of political history 
scattered about the chronicles or biographical col- 
lections written in the countiy But it must be 
confessed that al-Sl 5 wT was the first of his com- 
patriots to attempt to exhaust a subject of which 
his predecessors had only dealt with parts But 
this was not his primary object* I have shown 
elsewhere (op. cit ., p. 357 — 360) that the starting 
point in the compilation of the Kttab al-Isttk$a 
was a work of some length on the Marinid dynasty 
of Morocco, based mainly on the historical works 
of Ibn Abl Zar c and Ibn KhaldQn, to which he 
had given the title of Ka$pf aKArln f l Luyuth 
Bani Marin. His residences m the different capitals 
of Morocco, having enabled him to get access to 


sources for other dynasties also, he had the idea 
of composing a complete history of Morocco He 
finished his work on 15 th £)jumadfi II, 1298 (May, 
15, 1881) before the end of the reign of the 
c Alawid Sultan MawlSy al-Hasan to whom he 
dedicated it But he was poorly recompensed for 
this act On the death of this ruler, the author 
decided to have his chronicle printed in Cairo, 
after continuing it down to the year of accession 
of Sultan Mawlay c Abd al-AzIz The Istikqa thus 
appeared in Cairo in 4 volumes in 1312 (1894) 
The reader may be referred to the work quoted 
above for an examination of the Arabic sources 
of the history of al-Nisirl al-SIawf, and for a list 
of works from which he adopted or quoted textu- 
ally passages Here we shall simply point out 
that the chronicler was the first Moroccan writer 
to use European as well as Arabic sources; he 
only learned of them by chance, these were the 
history of Mazagan (Ar al-Djadlda) under Portu- 
guese rule entitled Memorias para historia da 
prafa de Mazagao , by Luis Maria do Couto da 
Albuquerque da Cunha, Lisbon 1864; and the 
Descrxpcwn hi stone a de Marruecos y breve reseha 
de sus dinasttas , by Manuel P Castellanos, San- 
tiago 1878, Orihuela 1884, Tangier 1898 

In the arrangement of his chronicle al-SlawI 
does not differ from the other historians of his 
country But he sometimes gives evidence of a 
critical sense, we have a feeling that he is a 
historian by accident and a literary man by 
vocation He sometimes gives evidence of consider- 
able independence of spirit and of some breadth 
of view As to his style, it is clear and chastened 
and only rarely resorts to metaphors and rhymed 
prose The writer seems to be the modem 
Moroccan historian who writes with most facility 
and elegance 

Vol iv of the Arabic edition of the Istiksa 
was translated by E Fumey under the title Chro- 
ntque de la dynastte c alaoute au Maroc m Ar~ 
chives MarocaineSy Pans 1906 — 1907, vol ix and x 
Vol i has just been translated in the same journal, 
vols xxx and xxxi , Pans 1923 and 1925 by A 
Graulle and G S Colm 

B 1 b liogt ap hy A full study of the life and 
work of al-N 5 sirI al-Slawi has been made by 
E L6vi-Provengal, Les Histonens des Chorfa'. 
essat stir la litteratnre histonque et btographtque 
au Maroc du XVB me au XX* me stecle , Pans 
1923, PP 35 ° — 368. The full bibliography of 
this author is given in the notes 

(E LfcVI-PROVKNgAL) 

SMALA, 1 French form for zmala , in the 
Algerian dialect of Arabic, a camp of a tribe or 
of an important personage, containing his family 
and his servants, as well as the beasts of burden”. 
The word passed into the French language as a 
result of the fame of the smala of c Abd al-K 5 dir 
b Muhyi ’ 1 -Din [q v ] the capture of which made 
a great stir m 1843 

2 In Algeria under Turkish rule, the name 
zmala (plur zmul) was given to some tribes forming 
a kind of mounted police (cf the articles dwX 3 ir 
and zmXla. (G S. COLIN) 

SMYRNA. [See izmIr] 

SOFALA, a district and town in East 
Africa in the southern part of the Portuguese col- 
ony of Mozambique — The name Sofala is generally 
connected with the Arabic root safala *to be low- 
lying” and in support of this etymology the pas- 
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sage in Mas c udl {Muruftj, l 331 — 332) is quoted, 
where it is stated that “wherever a mountain stretches 
for some distance below the sea, it is given in 
the Mediterranean the name al-sofdla". Apart from 
the question of a submanne mountain this inter- 
pretation is not untenable; the district of Sofala 
as a matter of fact consists of low-lying ground 
But it should not be forgotten that the name of 
the ancient Indian port of Surparaka, near Bombay, 
has likewise become Sofala in Arabic and that 
there is no question of low-lying ground heie. It 
is therefore not impossible that SofSla may repiesent 
an original Bantu place-name, which however has 
not been recorded in Oriental texts or m western 
travellers As the Arab geographers know two 
ports of Sofala both situated in the Indian Ocean 
and relatively close to one another, according to 
the Ptolemaic conception of the Indian Ocean 
which they had adopted, they were differentiated 
as Sofala of India, the ancient Surparaka and 
Sofala of Zeng (Zendj) or “golden” Sofala, its 
homonym on the east coast of Afiica 

Mas'udT (943) tells us in the Mtirudj, 1. 233, 
that the land of Sofala lies at the utmost end of 
the land of Zeng (cf. ZENiy) and in the lowest (1 e 
most southerly) parts of the sea of Zeng It adjoins 
the country of Wakwak. In vol 111. of the same 
work (p 6) we are told that the Zengs were settled 
m Eastern Africa as far as Sofala, which is the 
extreme limit of the territory they inhabit and 
the limit of navigation for ships from 'Oman and 
Siraf The sea of Zeng ends at the land of Sofala 
and of WakwSk It is a land which produces gold 
m abundance and other marvels The climate is 
warm and the soil fertile It was there that the 
Zengs built their capital, then they chose a king 
whom they called waklimi [read “whose name 
is in their language wafaleme , “kings”, in the 
singular mfalcmc ” — the text has wrongly 
for or rather — which shows that 

m the tenth century the eastern coast of Africa 
south of the equator was already inhabited by 
Bantu negroes] 

In his Book of the Wonders of India , the sea- 
captain Buzurg b Shanyar of Ram-Hurmuz tells 
how a captain of 'Oman called Ism&Slawaih was 
twice driven by the tempest to Sofala of Zeng 
(the first occasion in 310 = 922, the second a 
few years later), which was inhabited by cannibal 
negroes (p 51 sq , 177) There are in this land 
birds which seize beasts in their beaks, or claw’s, 
carry them off in the air and then let them fall 
to kill and crush them (p 64, evidently an allusion 
to the gigantic bird, the rokhkh ), one man said he 
had seen there an animal in the shape of a lizard 
the male of which had two penes and the female 
two vaginae; its bite was incurable, snakes and 
vipers swarm there (p 173) In 334 (945) the 
Wftfcwafc (sic) plundered many towns and villages 
of Sofala of Zeng (p 175) A bird of the country 
the name of which Buzurg’s informant could not 
remember captured and tore to pieces an elephant 
which he was busy devouring when captured (p 
178). The story also recalls the legend of the 
rokkkh. 

“I thought 11 says al-Blrunl (c 1030 A. D ) in 
his India (ed. and transl Sachau p. 100 of the 
text and vol. 1., p 204 of the transl ) “that the 
ganda was the same animal as the karkadaun 
(rhinoceros, from the Sanskrit khadgadanta , “sword- 


toothed”) until some one who had visited SofSla 
of Zeng told me that the kark (or karkadaun ), 
the horn of which is used to make knife-handles 
better answers the descuption. In the language 
of Zeng (1. e. Bantu) the kat kadaun is called 
ttnpcla (more accurate mpela\ cf. Suahili pet a, 
Makua pela)'\ 

On p. 135 of the text (1. 270 of the transl.) 
we are told that one cannot sail on the sea which 
is beyond Sofala of Zeng. No one that ever tried 
this foolish ventuie has ever returned to tell what 
he had seen. Farther on (p. 253 of the text 11. 
104 of the transl ), al-Birunl says that if Somangth 
in Kathiawai has become so celebrated it is because 
it is much fiequented by sailors and is the starting- 
point for those who make frequent voyages between 
Sofala of Zeng and China 

According to IdrTsi (1 1 54) there are in the land 
of Sofala famous iron mines, and gold is found 
in abundance there (transl Jaubert, 1 65, 66, 78 and 
79) Among the towns of this region the Sicilian 
geographer mentions those of jDjabasta and Daghu^a 
but the readings are not certain and they have 
not been identified 

According to Yakut (Mifdjam, 111. 96) Sofala 
is the last known town of the Zeng The same 
stories are told of it as of the land of gold of the 
southern Maghrib. Merchants bring their goods 
theie and leave them They then go away a short 
distance, wait a certain time and come back The 
natives have in the meanwhile put beside each 
article its equivalent in the products of the country 
(this is the practice known as secret trading, 
which is known among many peoples) 1 he gold 
of Sofala is known to the merchants who trade 
to Zeng 

Manuscript 2234 of the Arabic collection of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris is entitled. “The 
Book collected and arranged by c AlI b Sa'fd al- 
Maghnbl al-Andalusi of the Book of the Geography 
(of Ptolemy), in seven climes and he has added 
the exact latitudes and longitudes from the Book 
of Ibn Patima” Ibn Sa c id (xndh century) says 
that the names of the towns of Sofala are not 
known The capital is Sayuna (it is undoubtedly 
the Chiotui of Barros, Dec 11 , Bk. i , Ch 11 , p 
22 [1777] which the Portuguese historian locates 
between Malindi and Monbasa), which is 99 0 Long 
and 2 0 30' Lat in the sixth section of the inhabited 
world, below the equator 

“In this town dwells the king of the Sof&lians 
They and the Zengs worship idols and stones 
which they anoint with the fat of large fish. Iheir 
principal resources aie gold and iron They wear 
the skins of panthers Horses do not live in their 
country Their aimy consists of foot-soldiers”. Farther 
on in the same section the writer says “at the 
foot of the mountain of Repentance ( Dj ahal al- 
Naddma') on the north coast and in the channel 
of Komr (Mozambique Straits) is the town of 
Daghuta. It is the last town of Sofala and the 
last of the inhabited places in the lands adjacent 
to this Indian Sea It is m 109° Long and 12 0 
Lat (South) (cf Relations de voyages et textes geo- 
graphiques arabes , persanes et turks relatifs a 
I Extreme-Orient, 11 , Pans 1914, p. 325 and 327)”. 

In his Kitab Athdr al-Btlad (p 29) Kazwlnl 
(1203 — 1283) records that Sofala is the last known 
town of the land of Zeng, that there are mines 
of gold there and secret trading is practised He 
mentioned a bird called the haway , which speaks 
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better than the parrot and does not live more 
than a year (on p. 20 of the same book at the 
end of the notice of ZSbag [wrongly written Z5nag] 
1. e Sumatra there is a reference to the same 
bird on the authority of ZakarTyS 5 b. Muhammad 
b KhSkan, the name of which is written hawart , 
“smaller than the pigeon, with a white belly, 
black wings, red claws, and a yellow beak, it 
speaks bettei than the pariot”) He also mentions 
white, red (or yellow) and green parrots Muham- 
mad b al-Djahm says on the subject of Sofala, 
“I ha\e seen men eating flies, they believe that 
that prevents ophthalmia and as a matter of fact 
they are not at all affected by diseases of the eyes’’. 

Abu ’1 Fida 3 (1273 — 1331) only devotes a few 
lines to Sofala “According to the Kanun al- 
Mas'udi of al-Birunl”, he says, “it lies in 50° 
Long and 20° Lat. south of the equator Sofala 
is in the land of Zeng According to the author 
of the Kanun , the people, who inhabit it, are 
Muslims” Abu ’1-Fida 5 also gives some information 
taken fiom Mas c udi and Ibn Sa c id and ends by 
saying, “l may note that Sofala is also a country 
in India” ( Geography of Abu 'l-Iida? 11/1 222-223) 

Shihab al-Dm Abu c Abdallah Muhammad al- 
Dimishki (c 1325) thrice mentions Sofala In 
chaptei 11 , sect 4, which deals with precious 
stones, he gives the following, citing Aristotle as 
his authority, “The oil stone is red with a bluish 
light; touched by oil, it is changed for the worse, 
the oil going right to the centre It comes from 
Sofala of Zeng When it is rubbed over a gai- 
ment stained with oil, it completely removes 
all trace” 

In his Nuzhat al-Kulub , Hamdallah Mustawfi 
lecords that theie is in Sofala of Zeng a cavern 
measuring nearly 500 parasangs in every direction 
On account of the mass of shifting sands in this 
country and the heat and aridity, it is not thickly 
inhabited (Cl Huait, Documents pet sans sin 
I'Afrtque in Recueil de viemott es onentaux publie 
pat les piofesseuts de /’ Ecole des langues orten- 
tales a l' occasion du XI V e cong/es international 
des onentahstes 1 etitn a Alget , Paris 1905, p 
95 — 95 This passage is not found m the edition 
and tianslation of this Persian text by Guy Le 
Strange, G M S , vol xxin I and 2) 

“Golden Sofala”, says lbn al-Wardi (c 1340) 
(Cano 1328, p 51 infia), “adjoins the land of 
Zeng It is a vast country with mountains con- 
taining deposits of non which the people of the 
country work The Indians come to them and 
buy the iron at a high price, although they have 
iron-mines m their own country , but the iron of 
the mines of Sofala is better, purer and more 
malleable The Indians smelt this iron and make 
steel of it (with which they make tools and weapons 
with fine cutting edges) It is in this country 
(India) that Indian swords and other things are 
made in abundance. One of the wonders of the 
land of Sofala is that there are found undci the 
soil, nuggets of gold m great numbers, the weight 
of each is 2 or 3 mithkals or even more In spite 
of this the people of the country only wear or- 
naments of copper which they esteem more highly 
than gold The land of Sofola adjoins that of 
W5 Vw 5 \jl” Ibn Battuta (c 1355, Rthla, 11 192) 
only says that the town of SofiUa is situated half 
a month’s journey south of KulwS (read Kilwa) 

Ibn Khaldun (c. 1375) in his Prolegomena (1 
1 19 of translation) is hardly more explicit: “Farther 


to the east (== south) of Mokadisb5 (Mayadoxo) 
is the land of Sofala which lies on the southern 
(western) shore of the sea of India, in the seventh 
section of the first clime Then to the east (= 
south) of Soffila on the same southern (= western) 
shore is the land of 

According to Bakuwl (beginning of the xvth 
century, in N. E., 1789, ii , p. 401), Soffcla is a 
town of the land of Zeng, famous for its gold 
mines The gold of this country is much sought 
after by merchants There is a kind of bird that 
speaks better than a parrot (it is the hawari 
mentioned above in the extract from Kazwlnf). 

In his al- c [Imd at al-mahrtya fl Dabt al^Ulum 
al-bahrtya (Gabriel Ferrand, Instructions nautiques 
et routiers arabes et portugais des XV e et XVI* 
sieclcsy vol n Le pilote des rners de P Inde , de la 
Chine et de PIndonisie , Paris 1925, f 29 verso), 
the mil a llim or sailing-master SulaimSn al-Mahri 
(first half of the xvpfi century) places the harbour 
of Sofala, 6 t$bcL from the Great Bear or about 
18° south — the exact latitude is 18 0 13' — but, 
which is peculiar, the text says that Sofala is 
opposite the Timor islands of Indonesia which 
are lO° further north 

About 1490 Sofala was visited by Pedro da 
Covilhan. But he was not the first European 
traveller to visit south-eastern Africa, for the tnu- 
c allim Ibn Madjid definitely says m two verses 
of a nautical treatise dated 18 th Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 
866 = September 13, 1462, “It is said that m 
former days the ships of the Franks came to 
Madagascar and to the coast of Zeng and Western 
India, according to what the Franks say”. These 
two verses seem to allude to the voyage of Pseudo- 
Brocardus (who is probably the Dominican William 
Adam) in the first half of the xiv th century It 
was actually lecorded in this monk’s narrative 
that at this time “mercatores vero et homines fide 
digni passim ultra versus meridiem procedebant, 
usque ad loca ubi asserebant polum antarticum 
quinquaginta [read tnginta] quatuor gradibus 
elevan” But the question will be treated m detail 
later (vide infra zengs) 

On May 18, 1506, Pero d’Anhaya or da Nhaya 
left Lisbon with six ships to go and build a 
fortress at Sofala Castanheda (Bk 11 , Ch x , p 
34 of the edition 1833) gives an account of the 
reception which was given him by the king £ufe 
(— Yusuf) But this ruler belonged to the royal 
family of Kilwa and his entourage consisted of 
Moors, 1 e Muslims, which tells us nothing of 
the natives of the country 

Barros (Dec 1 , Bk x , Ch 1 , p. 372 — 388) 
says that the great kingdom of Sofala lies on an 
island between the two arms of the river Kuama 
and the sea and is over 650 leagues m circum- 
ference It is so thickly populated that the elephants 
are leaving it The natives say that every year 4 
or 5,000 die, which explains why so great a 
quantity of ivory is sent to India The nearest 
gold mines are at Mamca which is about 5° 
leagues west of Sofala. The gold which is gathered 
there is gold dust (or nuggets) which is found 
at 6 or 7 palms’ depth (c 5—6 feet). The most 
distant mines are 100 — 200 leagues from Sof&la. 
Theie are others also in the land of Toroa which 
is also called the kingdom of Butua. There is a 
forttess built of hewn stones, very well built of 
stones of astonishing size, joined without cement* 
The wall of the fortress is over 28 palms (23 
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feet) thick and its height is not proportionate to 
its width. On the gate of this building is an in- 
scription which several educated Muslim merchants 
have seen, but they could not read it, nor say in 
what alphabet it was written (this is probably 
not accurate as no inscriptions have been dis- 
coveied in this region) Around this building on 
eminences are others built in similar fashion , on 
one of them is a tower of over 12 stories All 
these erections are called by the natives symbaoe 
(read Zimbabwe) which they say means court (royal 
residence stmba-bwe literally means stone house 
and in eastern Bantu this name is given to any 
house of the king or chief) 

In the xvi* h century, Soffcla was the only port 
in this region that exported gold Gradually the 
merchants began to go north to Quelimane, north 
of the Zambesi, and about the middle of the 
xvuth century, the annual expoits from Sofala 
amounted to only 500 pastas (c 350 lbs) while 
that of Quelimane was over 3,000 pastas (c 2050 
lbs) A century later Sofala had practically ceased 
to exist 

The early Portuguese nariatives and certain 
European scholars located at Sofala the Biblical 
Ophir from which the fleets of Solomon and of 
Hiram brought back every three years cargoes of 
gold, silver, ivory, apes and peacocks (I Kings, 
x 22, II Chronicles, ix 21) In a short but solid 
study, Sylvain L£vi (Autour du Bdver u-jdtaka, 
in Annuatre de PEcole pratique des Uautes- Etudes, 
Paris 1913 — 1914) has shown that Ophir is not 
to be sought in India Nothing so far makes it 
likely that it can possibly be located at Sofala 
The old town of Sofala seems to have been 
very important, if we may judge by its ruins of 
commodious houses which are evidence of the 
wealth of its inhabitants in the xvi*h century It 
was abandoned later and rebuilt in the vicinity 
The new SofSla was described as a little town in 
1764 It lay in 20° 13' Lat and 34 0 45' Long It was 
252 fathoms long, 60 broad and included 35 
houses, one of stone and lime and 2 of wood 
with titled roofs and 32 of wood covered with 
thatched roofs The famous mediaeval emporium 
lost its importance at the end of the xvith century 
In 1883 Joao de Andrade Corvo speaks of the 
old kingdom of Sofala which was so rich under 
Arab rule In 1889 the authors of the Elcrnentos 
pa? a um dtcctonano chorographico da provtncia 
de Mozambique write the melancholy words . “The 
district of Sofala, so rich in historical memories, 
is now poverty-stricken and abandoned” 
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SOFTA, a popular pronunciation of the perf I 
pass, sukktc from the Persian verb sukhten, to 
burn, to set on fire; literally then one afire, in 
flames, 1 e. consumed by the love of God or 
learning. Softa m Turkish is particularly applied 
to students (Ar ( alib ), especially the beginner in 
the sciences or in theology. After his first courses, 
the student is usually called danishmend Risings 
of the Sofia' s, who used to rebel en masse have 
repeatedly played a dangerous part in Ottoman 
history 

Bibliography: The dictionaries and J. v 
Hammer, G O R., ii 238; iv 346, cf also his 
Des osmanischen Retches Staatsve 7 j as sung, 11 , 
Vienna 1815, p 402; MuiSd Efendi (= Franz 
v. Werner), Turktschc Skizzen , Leipzig 1877, 
vol. 2, p. 90 sqq. (Franz Babinger) 

SOGHD. ai.-Soghd or al-Soghd, a district 
in Cential Asia The same name (Old Pers 
Suguda, late Avestan Sughda, Greek Sogdioi or 
Sogdianoi [the people] and Sogdiane [the country]) 
was applied in ancient times to a people of Iranian 
origin subject to the Persians (at least from the 
time of Darius I, 522 — 486 B c ) whose lands 
stretched from the Oxus (cf amU-darya) to the 
Yaxartes (cf s!r- darya), according to the Greek 
sources The language and especially the terms 
relating to the calendar and festivals of the Sogh- 
dian Zoroastrians are very fully dealt with in 
the Muslim penod by al-Blrunl in his Chronology 
of Ant tent Nations , ed Sachau, Leipzig 1878, cf 
p 46 sq , 233 sqq and transl London 1879, p 
56 sq , 220 sqq From al-Birunl’s infoimation, mo- 
dern Iramsts (notably F C Andreas and F W 
K Muller) have been able to identify as Soghdian 
the language of numerous fragments of manuscripts 
found in Chinese 'lurkestan (commercial docu- 
ments, Buddhist, Manichaean and Christian texts) 
As in classical times the Soghdians still appear 
m al-Bhunl ( op cit , p 45, 2I ) along with the 
Kh w auzmians as an indigenous people with a 
Zoroastrian civilisation in Ma Wara 3 al-Nahr 
References to pre-Muhammadan Soghdian colonies 
in remote legions are found, not only in Chinese, 
but also in Muslim sources, cf HudUd aNAlam 
(unique Tumanskiy MS now in the Asiatic Museum 
in Leningrad) in W Barthold, Die histortsche 
Bedeutung der altturkischen Inschriften , p 4, 
note I, appendix to W Radloff, Die altturkischen 
Inschriften der Mongolei , New Senes, St Petersburg 
1 897, on the Soghdians m the land of the Tughuzghuz 
(cf. ghuzz) and Mahmad KSghgharl ( Dtwan Lugkat 
al-Turk, Constantinople 1333, 1 31 and 391 sq ) 
on the Soghdian settlers (Sughdak, as in the 
Orkhon inscription) m BSlSsaghun [q v ] who 
had adopted “Turkish dress and customs” and 
on the So gh dian and Turkish speaking peoples 
fiom BalasaghCln to Isfidj5b or SairSm (on the 
name of “white town” given to the latter, cf 
ibid, 111 132 jy). The fact proved by R Gauthiot 
that the Uighurs borrowed their alphabet from 
the Soghdians seems to have been known in Muslim 
times, cf Fakhr al-Din Mubarak Sh5h (beginning 
of the viith/xmth century) in E D Ross in c Ag/ab 
Naina, A Volume of Oriental Studies presented to 
E G Btowne , Cambridge 1922, p. 405. Turkish 
Kent meaning “village, town” is already described 
as a Soghdian loan-word m the Kandiya (text in 
W. Barthold, Turkestan v epokhti mongolskago 
na&kestvtya, 1., Petersburg 1898, p 48) 

As the name of a country Soghd had a much 


narrower application in the Muslim period than 
in antiquity. According to Istakhrl ( B . G. A ., 1. 
316) Soghd proper comprised the lands east of 
of Bukhara from DabOsiya to Samarkand; he also 
says that others also included Bukhara, Ki§h§h 
(Kagh, q v ) and Nesef m Soghd. Kagh sometimes 
appears as the capital of Soghd, e. g B. G. A ., 
vu., 299, I4 (Ya'kabl); it is possible that the 
oldest Chinese name for the region of Kash, Su- 
hiai (old pronunciation Su-git ) is a reproduction 
of the name Soghd , it is so taken by J. Marquart, 
Chronologte der altturkischen Inschriften , Leipzig 
1898, p. 57 In another passage (B.G.A., vii. 
293) Ya c kQbl describes Samarkand as the capital 
of Soghd ; Kash and Nesef are included in Soghd 
but Bukhara is separated It is not known what 
geographical connotation Soghd had for al-Birilni; 
whenever he associates a Soghdian festival with 
a particular district, it is always some village in 
the territory of Bukhara Nershakhl (ed Schefer, 
p. 47) quotes a few expressions m the dialect of 
Bukhara and these are explained as Soghdian by 
F Rosenberg ( Praie Linguist yczne, ofiarowame f. 
Badowtnowt dt Courtenay , Cracow 1921, p 94 
sqq ) According to Istakhrl (p 314) Soghdian 
was spoken in Bukhara According to Mahmud 
Kash gh arl (1 391 sq.), So g hd is the land between 
Bukhara and Samarkand In modem native topo- 
graphy Soghd is only a part of the territory of 
Samarkand and a distinction is made between 
“Half-Soghd” (Nim Sughud) on the island between 
the two arms of the Zarafshan (Ak Darya and 
Kara Darya), and “Great Sughd” (Sughud-i 
Kalan) north of the Ak Darya The language 
of the Soghdians seems to have disappeared 
earlier than that of the Khwgnzmians. ousted like 
other Iranian dialects, partly by the Persian 
liteiary language and partly (especially m the 
colonies) by Turkish The language called “Middle 
Soghdian” by F C Andreas still survives m a 
single modern Soghdian dialect, the isolated 
YaghnobI (cf Grundnss d tran Phil , 1 , Pt 11 

p 290 

Bibliography : F W. K Muller, Die 
“ persischcn ” Kalenderausdrueke tin chmesischen 
fnpitaka {S B Pi Ak IV, 1907, xxv); F. 
C Andreas, Zwei soghdtsche Excurse zu Vtl- 
helm Thomsens Em Blatt in turkischer Runen- 
schnft (ibid, 1910, xv ); R Gauthiot, De 
V alphabet sogdien A , 10, xvn 81 sqq); do, 
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(W. Barthold) 

SOgOD, a little town, capital of a kad 5 of 
the same name in the sandjak of Ertogrul, 
belonging to the wil 5 yet of Khudfiwendig*fir in 
Asia Minor It lies to the south of Sa^anya 
between Lefke and Eski Shehir and is a day’s 
journey from each of these places (. DnhUn-nunia ). 
Sogiid lies at the mouth of a mountain gorge, 
very deep and very narrow, and is built in an 
amphitheatre The country round the town forms 
part of the fertile region which forms the transition 
between the Central Plain of Anatolia on the 
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south and the lands on either side of the lower 
course of the Sakariya to the north It was the 
country of Sultan Ouu, and is famous in Ottoman 
history as having been the cradle of power of the 
Ottoman dynasty According to the unanimous 
tradition of the Turkish historians, Ertogrul, father 
of t Othm 5 n received this distuct as a fief from the 
Saldjuk Sultan 'Ala 3 al-Dln; the mountains of Tu- 
mSnldj and Ermeni were the yaila of the tribe of 
Ertogrul and Sogud was their yurt ('Ash?k Pasha 
Zade, p 4 and Urudj Bey, ed Babinger, p 7, 83) 
The turbe of Ertogrul is at Sogud; this tomb has 
a little cupola and lies two leagues from the town, 
a little to the left of the road to Lefke Tradition 
still tells that one of the biothers of c Othman, 
Sarfyati or Sawdji is buried beside his father, 
'Othman himself is also said to be buried m this 
turbe and not at Brussa (Ritter) 

As regards the pre-Ottoman period we find in 
the Takwtrn al-Tawartkh of H 5 djdji Khalifa the 
legend that the Caliph IiSiun al-Rashld conquered 
Sogud in 1 81 (797) The name Sogud is pure 
Turkish and means “willow”; the oldest form 
seems to have been Soguddjuk or Sogiitdjuk 
(thus Tawarikh c Al-t c Othman y ed Giese, Urudj 
Bey, and as late as the xvinth century, Mehmed 
Edib, cf also Taeschner, Das anatoltsche Wegenetz, 
1 10 1 ) The modern pronunciation is rather So wut 
One of the four djam? of Sogud is attributed 
to Ertogrul and another to Sultan Muhammad I 
After the capture of Constantinople the town was 
situated on the main route of pilgrimage to Mecca 
It was never large; in the xvnth century Ewliya 
counted 700 Turkish houses there and at the 
beginning of the xixth century the number had 
hardly risen (cf. the traveller’s records in Ritter) 
Towards the end of this century Sami gives 5,000 
as the population The product for which the 
country round Sogud has always been noted is a 
preserve made of grapes cut up and steeped in 
vinegar (uzum turthusV) Silkworms are also grown 
and there is some weaving in the town 

Bibliography Hsdjdji Khalifa, Djthan - 
numa , p 642, 656, EwliyS Celebi, Siyahat- 
narne, lii 11, 506, v Hammer, GO/?., 1 45, 
Ritter, Erdkunde (vol ix , part 1), Berlin 1858, 
xvni , p. 622 sqq ; Cl Huart, Koma , la Ville 
des Derviches Tourneurs , Pans 1897, p 32 — 35; 
Sami, Kamils al-A c lam, iv 2587 

_ (J II Kramers) 

SOHAR. [See suhar.] 

§ok:olli, Muhammad Pasha, surnamed “Ta- 
wil”, “the Tall”, one of the most famous of 
Turkish grand viziers He was born in the 
early years of the xv*h century in the village ot 
Sokol in Bosnia. His family was called Sokolewitch, 
of which Sokolli is the Turkish form According 
to a panegyrical biography written about 1570 
entitled Diawahtr al-Manakib (cf. T O. E M ., 
N° 29, p 257^), which is regarded as the 
best authority for the youth of Sokolli, Sokol 
means “falcon’s nest”. He was the eldest son and 
was taken from his parents under the dewtfitrme 
in the early years of SulaimSn I’s reign His 
remarkable abilities gained him important posts 
on the staff of the Seriy where he finally reached 
and held for a long time the responsible post of 
Kaputt Ktayasl. At this period he brought his 
parents to Constantinople and his two brothers, 
who died soon afterwards, and also a cousin who 
later became Mustafa Pasha, Beglerbeg of Budin. 


In 953 ( 1546 ) Sokolli left the Seray to become 
Kapudan Pa$ha in succession to Khair al-Dln 
Pasha Barbarossa, which was an exceptional pro- 
motion In this capacity he conducted expeditions 
into Tnpolitania Three years later he was ap- 
pointed Beglerbeg of Rnm-ili He there took part 
in several campaigns. In 959 (l 55 2 ) he took 
Temeswdr in Hungary In 961 (1 554 ) he ac- 
companied Sultan Sulaiman in his campaign against 
Persia (capture of Nakhcewan) after which he 
obtained the lank of waztr-t thaltth When the 
struggle began between the two princes, Selim 
and Bfiyazld, in 1559, Sokolli was in command 
of the troops assisting Selim against his brother 
Henceforth he was associated by close ties with 
Selim whose daughter Esmikhan he mained in 
969 (1562); she was 40 years his junior. After 
being wazir-i than!, he was finally appointed 
grand vizier in June 1568 on the death of Ah- 
mad Pasha 

Sokolli held this office till his death in 1579 so 
that he was giand vizier for the last 15 months 
of Sulaiman’s reign, the whole of that of Selim II, 
and the first four yeais of Murad III For the 
greater pait of this pcuod $okolli was the real 
ruler of the empire (paddiah-i ma c newt , cf Pecewi, 
1 44) especially during the leign of Selim II [q v ] 
who hardly took any interest m affairs of state 
By his experience and sagacity, Sokolli was the 
obvious man to consolidate the glorious traditions 
of the time of Sulaiman Ills efforts were mainly 
directed to the maintenance of peace abroad and 
order at home Although we know of nothing 
very brilliant done by him, he was nevertheless 
the moving spirit in all the great events of his 
time Very characteristic of him was the manner 
in which he kept secret the death of Sulaimitn 
before Szigeth until the new sovereign had had 
time to reach the army, and again when Selim II 
refused to give the accession gifts, against Sokolh’s 
advice, the latter only intervened at the last 
moment to pacify the mutinous Janissaries After 
his return from the Szigeth campaign the grand 
vizier took no further part in military expeditions 
The documents of his time however show that 
he was active in all branches of administration 
During his grand vizierate the empire and es- 
pecially the capital, passed through the richest 
and most glorious period m its history, while the 
old simple traditions weie still strong enough to 
check the moral decadence, which was already 
beginning to appear The only opposition that 
Sokolli encountered in his domestic and foreign 
policy was that of the coterie led by the Jew Yusuf 
Nasi, the favourite of Selim II and by the latter’s 
Jewess favourite The Jewish bankers had control 
of the customs and had a grip on the whole 
economic life of the state and Sokolli was not 
able completely to counteract then influence, which 
showed itself for example in the deterioration of 
the coinage 

In the foreign policy of Sokolli we have pro- 
bably to recognize a pan-Islamic tendency. Up to 
the last year of his grand vizierate, the peace 
with Persia (concluded at Amasia in 961 = 1554) 
was not broken, while the empire endeavoured 
to assist Muslim rulers in India and Further India 
against Portuguese attacks (on the expedition to 
Atcheh cf T O.E.M, N° 10) and the Khans of 
Transoxiana against the Russians Sotolli’s Euro- 
pean policy was likewise peaceful; he was con- 
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tinuously on his guard against Russia under Ivan 
the Terrible, against Austria and Spam, and he 
hoped to hold these powers in check with the 
suppoit of the friendship of France and Poland 
He was however unable to prevent the expedition 
against Cyprus and the naval war with Venice 
and the other powers which resulted from it The 
occupation of Cyprus was mainly due to the in- 
fluence of Yusuf NSsi and his friends with the 
Sultan But once the decision had been taken, 
the grand vizier did his utmost to secure the 
success of the expedition It was likewise entirely 
due to his energy that a new fleet was built in 
in less than a year after the destruction of the 
Turkish fleet in the battle of Lepanto (Oct 7, 
1571) Sokolli was less fortunate in other more 
peaceful enterprises, like the digging of a canal 
between the Volga and Don and the piercing of 
the isthmus of Suez He was fuither very skilled 
in the field of diplomatic negotiations, which he 
conducted with courtesy (he had his portrait painted 
for a Venetian ambassador, which later was in 
the collection of the Archduke Ferdinand) and 
finesse but sometimes with harshness The peace 
concluded with Venice (March 7, 1573) left the 
island of Cyprus to Turkey, it was as if the battle 
of Lepanto had never been fought 

The personal position of Sokolli was remarkable 
He was neither unusually popular with the people, 
nor a particular favourite of the Sultan, but every 
one respected him In keeping with his character, 
he was not a patron of literature and poetry (Gibb, 
History of Ottoman Poetry , 111. 7), nevertheless 
the poet Bakl celebrates him in his lasidas In 
his palace in Stambul (later bought by Ahmad I 
to build a mosque on the site) Sokolli maintained 
a vast suite Through his great influence he was 
able to rid himself of his enemies, without, however, 
having any real friends He was able to prevent 
difficulties that might have arisen fiom other in- 
fluential men of his time like Lala Mustafa Pasha 
and Sin 5 n Pasha [q v.] His most intimate confidants 
were his secretary b eridun Bey [q v ], later Re'ls 
al-Kuttab and his Kiaya Dja c far Agha Sokolli is 
fuither depicted as a religious and incorruptible 
man The latter quality did not prevent him fiom 
accepting huge presents, which, added to his own 
income, made him one of the richest of men 
Western sources accuse him of avarice, but he 
built many public buildings in the provinces, es- 
pecially karw'anserays, besides two mosques in 
the capital, a mosque and tekke in the KadYrgha 
quaiter and a mosque and tnedrese at c Azab Kapu 
(cf Hadikat al-Djaiuamfj 1 193 ) He is also 

accused with some justice of having favoured too 
much his numerous relations and compatriots whom 
he brought from Bosnia, many of whom occupied 
important positions The historian Fefcewtli Ibrahim 
was the son of a female cousin of Sokolli 

After the accession of Mur&d II, Sokolh’s great 
influence began to diminish The favourites of the 
new Sultan, like Shams! Pasha obtained the offices 
from which Sokolli’s proteges were dismissed. But 
before the dismissal of the grand vizier himself 
— which seemed to have become inevitable — 
Sokolli w’as murdered on Oct 11 , 1579 . An in- 
dividual, disguised as a beggar, came up to him 
as he was leaving the dtwan and stabbed him 
He was buried in a tut be w'hich he had built at 
AiyUb (cf EwliyS Celebi, Siyahatname , 1 408) 
Bibliography. The principal sources for 


the life of §okolli are the of Pefcewi, 

Selanik! and of c AlI (Runh al-Ahhbar , part 
still unprinted) and the Tuhfat al-Ktbar of 
HSdjdjl Khalifa. There are other biographies of 
him in MUnadjdjim Bashf, SahcFtf al-Akhbar , 
111 532 sqq . ; ‘Othmltn Zade, Hadikat al-wuzera , 
Constantinople 1271, p. 32 sqq ; Xhureiya Efendi, 
Si&tll-i c O(hmani , iv. 122 ; Hafiz Husain ai- 
Aiwanserayl, Hadikat al-Djawam ? . Constanti- 
nople 1281, 1 193 Among western contemporary 
sources the most important are the Tagebuch 
of Gerlach, Frankfurt 1674, and the Relaztont 
of the Venetian Alberi All these sources have 
been used by the modern historians like von 
Hammer, G O R , ni and iv ; Jorga, Gesch 
des Osm Reiches , 111 (especially p. 165 sqq.); 
Brosch, Geschichten aus den Leben dreier Gross - 
•wester e, Gotha 1899, Ahmad Refik, foko/ll, 
Constantinople 1924 (an important appreciation 
of Sokolli and his period partly based on 
onginal documents, the provenance of which 
how-ever is rarely mentioned). On the pence of 
Sokolli, cf von Kraelitz-Greifenhorst in Mtt - 
teilungen zut Osmamschen Geschichte , 1923—1926, 
11 , p 261 (J H Kramers) 

SOKOTO or Sakatu is the name of a town 
in the western part of the H a u s a country, 
situated on a left bank tributary of the Niger 
called Gulbi-n-Sokoto, which means in Hausa the 
river of Sokoto The town seems to have been of 
little importance before the xix th century, in any 
case it was much less known than the other towns 
of the Hausa, si^h as Zanfara, Gober or Tessaw’a, 
Katsena, Zinder, Kano and Zegzeg or Zaria It 
formed part of the kingdom of Gober, which like 
the other Hausa states then contained very few 
Muhammadans, almost all foreigners There were 
a few colonies of Pul or Fulbe among the native 
population, which, as at the present day, lived 
mainly by agriculture and commerce It w r as in 
1801 or 1802 that Sokoto became the capital of 
a kind of empire founded by a Tuculor shaikh 
from Futa-Toro (Senegal) belonging to the Torodbe 
caste (singular Torodo) This conqueror was called 
Usmanu ( f Uthman) and was the son of a certain 
Muhammad surnamed Fodjo, 1 e tt the wise, the 
jurist” The Shaikh c Usmanu having left his native 
land to go on the pilgrimage to Mecca was in 
Gober, where he was preaching Islam in 1801 
w’hen he received a deputation from the Fulbe, 
seeking his protection against the king of Tessawa, 
against whom some shepherds had a complaint 
Usmanu, who was only waiting a pretext to de- 
clare a holy war, took up the cause of these men, 
whom he regarded as compatriots because Fulbe 
and Tuculor, although of very diflfeient stocks, 
spoke the same language Having collected an 
army of followers, he took the field against Yunfa, 
the king of Tessawa, and conquered him. Con- 
tinuing his conquests, he was not long in becoming 
mastei of several other Hausa provinces (Liptako, 
Kebbi, Yauri, Nupe, Kororofa, Bautshl, Adamawa), 
imposing Islam on the inhabitants by force and 
placing at the head of each kingdom or province 
a kind of governor called amtru , chosen from the 
membcis of his family or caste. Thus there was 
created for the benefit of a small Tuculor aristocracy 
of the TSrodo caste, an empire, military m character, 
including almost all the lands to the south of the 
Sahara between the eastern course of the Niger 
(which it reached in the west also in Liptako), 
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Benu, Logone, and Chad, with the exception 
however of Bornu, which, although invaded in its 
turn by UsmBnu’s bands, succeeded in recovering 
its independence m 1810 The general name of 
empire of Sokoto is given to these conquests 
because it was in the eastern quarter of Sokoto, 
at Wurno, that Shaikh Usmanu took up his per- 
manent residence, and his successors lived 

But on the death of Usmanu (i 81 6 or i8 1 8) the 
empire broke up into three allied states . in the west 
that of Gando, including the Kebbi, the Yaun, the 
Nupe and Liptako, m the east that of Yola, com- 
prising Kororofa and Adamawa and in the centre 
that of Sokoto including all the Hausa country 
and Bautshi Abdullahi, brother of UsmSnu, became 
king of Gando, Modibba Adama of Yola, which 
he gave his name (Adamawa) and Muhammad 
Bello, son of Usmanu, succeeded his father at 
Sokoto where he reigned from 1816 or 1818 
to 1837 

He had a difficult task to maintain his authority 
The natives everywhere abjured Islam and rebelled, 
supported in their rebellion by the Tuareg and the 
Sultan of Bornu After suffering several reverses, 
Muhammad Bello’s troops finally established him 
in power A rather poor soldier, reluctant to take 
part personally in battle, this prince was on the 
other hand a distinguished writer In Arabic he 
composed a considerable number of works in prose 
and verse, one of them a history of the Sudan 
which is not without value He was the patron 
of men of letters, gave a good reception to the 
explorer Clapperton (1828) and exercised a stuct 
control over the doings of his judges, who feared 
his enquiries and censure 

His brother and successor Atiku (1837 — 1847) 
claimed to be a reformer of morals and made 
himself very unpopular by prohibiting music and 
dancing His puritanism did not prevent his gover- 
nors committing all kinds of excesses and depre- 
dations, which resulted in the rebellion of the 
provinces of Gober and Katsena 

In the reign of Aliyu, son of Muhammad Bello 
(1843 — 1860) who received the explorers Over w eg 
(1851) and Barth (1852 and 1854) at Sokoto, 
civil troubles and risings increased in extent 
Gradually the authority of the emperor was lost 
and usurped by various amlru of the provinces 
The five last sovereigns of the Torodo dynasty — 
Ahmadu, son of Atiku (i860 — 1866), ‘Aliyun- 
Karami, son of Bello (1866—1867), Ahmadu- 
RafSye (1867 — 1872), Abubakan (1872 — 1877) 
and Moyasu (1877 — 1904) — showed themselves 
incapable of efficiently governing an empire, which 
was too large and too badly organised, and collapsed 
at once in 1904, simply on the entry of Sir 
Frederick Lugard’s troops into Sokoto 

At the present day the town of Sokoto forms 
part of the British colony of Nigeria, while the 
rest of Gober and his capital Tessawa are included 
in the French colony of the Niger 

(Maurice Delafosse) 

SOKOTRX (Socotra), an island in the 
Indian Ocean on the east side of the Gulf 
of ‘Aden, about 150 miles from R5s c AsIr (Cape 
Guardafui) forms with the smaller islands of the 
group, notably c Abd al-KQri, the “brethren”, Semha 
and Dersi, and SambQya (SambQnlya; Saboyna of 
the older maps since Wellsted) and the Partin 
rocks, the geographical and geological continuation 
of the coast of North Somaliland. It is 75 miles 


long (from R5s Shoab in the west to R5s Redresse 
m the east), and has a maximum breadth of 20 
miles and an area of 1,520 square miles. The 
elongated shape of its horizontal section gives it 
its characteristic configuiation (the figure “about 
240 miles” for the distance from Cape Guardafui 
in Theodore Bent, Southern Arabia , London 1900, 
P 345> who gives the length and breadth of the 
island correctly as 72 and 22 miles, is a misprint). 
Socotra was known m classical antiquity as the 
island of Dioscorides, vi fros . . % A lovxopfoov xoiAovpivti 
m the Periplus watts Etythraet , 30 (the MS has 
Atorxopftcc; C Muller, Geogtapht Graect minor es, 
1. 280 has in the text A iO<rxopi$ov f but see his 
note; Fabricius in his edition, Leipzig 1883, gives 
Aiocrxovpfiov) after the mention of the Sachahtic 
Sea (coast of Shehr, east of R5s al-Kelb) and of 
the promontory of Syagros (RSs al-Fartak), it is 
mentioned as a terntoiy of the king of the land 
of frankincense, Eleazos, who lived in Z&( 3 ( 3 at$ot 
(Shabwat) (27; on the genitive form of the name 
’E textyv, found in manuscripts, of the king known 
from inscriptions as Il c azz, which Fabricius, wrongly 
following C Muller on § 26, altered to ’EA/rapov, 
see the articles eleazos and elisar in Pauly- 
Wissowa’s Realenzyklopadie der klass. At ter turns - 
wiss [henceforth quoted as RE ]), also Aioo-xopftovc 
v%<ro<; in Ptolemaeus, vni 22, 1 7 and Atoorxovptbov 
vi ertfA/c, vi 7, 45 (var Atotrxopibovt; the 

oldest and the only classical reference to the 
capital of Sokotra, ^ v5f<7c$ $ xaAovptfvif A jocrxopfbovQ 
in Cosmos Indopl , p 178 (for the form of the 
name cf A io<rxovptuc, in Stephanus Byzantinus) 

The island is called by Pliny, Nat Hist , vi 
153* “clara (insula) in Azamo man Dioscundu” 
(similarly also Amm Marc., xxui 6, 47) and is 
referred to by ecclesiastical historians (see below) 
Agatharchides (§ 103) (preserved in extracts in 
Diodoros and Photius, see the article SARA 3 , p 
7) refers to the whole group; after describing 
the land of Saba 5 he remaiks that near the coast 
lie the vYio-oi evbodpiove;, the earliest reference 
to Sokotr3 and the adjoining islands, which he 
considers to belong to South Arabia. It may be 
assumed that Sokotra is included among the 
frankincense islands of Arabia mentioned by Theo- 
phrastus, Hist Plant , ix 4, 10 On the identity 
of the island of Dioscorides with Sokotra cf 
Ritter, Erdkunde> Berlin 1845, xu 64, 336 (fol- 
lowing Vincent, etc); C Muller, op at , 190 
etc. Bochart {Geogi aphia sacta y Leiden 1692, 
0. 436) had already derived the name, which is 
found in the form Sukutra among the Arabs (Yakut, 
Mu^^aniy quotes besides the regular form, in 
IOI also Sukutra^, 1 543, also Sukutarft 5 , Ibn 

Rosta, B G A, vii. 82, Sukut(a)ra, on the other 
form Uskutra, see Katnusy 1 381 and Tadj 
aN Artis , 111. 273) from the Sanskrit dvipa su - 
khataray “fortunate isle” and this explanation 
of the name which agrees best with the name 
in Agatharchides (cf Ei/bettfioov ’A p*/3/«) has been 
adopted by Bohlen, Das alte Indten y Konigsberg 
1830,11. 139; Benfey in Ersch-Gruber’s EmvklopddUy 
sect, li , vol vii., p. 30; C Muller, op cit. y i 
280 (cf. Ritter, op at.) and more recent writers 
(Bent, op. at.y p 391 was not acquainted with 
the literature before Schweinfurth) The Greek 
name arose, like many other Greek corruptions 
of Oriental names by a popular etymology, con- 
necting the foreign name with some mythological 
figure familiar to the Greek circle of ideas. The 
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name A ior* 6 pw A/fofv (Ptolemy, iv. 7, 5) a harbour 
on the west coast of the Red Sea, is similar in 
origin. This corruption was all the easier in this 
case as it was facilitated by the Greek idea that the 
appearance of the constellation of the Dioscuri 
(Gemini) was a good omen for navigators The 
Indian origin of the name is supported by the 
statement in the Periplus (30) that the island in- 
cluded Indians amongst its inhabitants (there are 
still Hindus on Sokova), that sailors from India 
land there bringing rice, a cereal that does not 
grow on the islands, Indian cotton and slave-girls 
and receiving turtles (31) and by the note of 
Agatharchides (Diodoros, 111 47) that Indian mer- 
chants traded with the vfaoi gvbact(zove$ In ancient 
times Sokotra, specially noted for its frankincense 
was of impoitance as a centre of sea commerce 
between India, Arabia and East Africa (Azania, 
the coast between Ras f Asir and Zanzibar), as a 
result of its situation at the entiance to the Red 
Sea and in spite of its lack of proper harbours. 
Bent’s idea (op cit , p 391) that Suk (the name 
still survives for the mined site of the ancient 
capital) the Zoko of the xvph century Portuguese, 
is a survival of the original Sanskrit form of the 
name, has little to commend it Sprenger’s sug- 
gestion (Die alte Geographic Atabtens , Bern 1875, 
p. 88) that the name Sokotra is perhaps derived 
fiom ka(tr , the popular name for the resin of the 
dragon-blood tree, is untenable on philological 
grounds. F Hommel’s assumption (Giundrtss det 
Geographic and Geschtchie des altcn Orients , Mu- 
nich 1904, p 212, note 2), that Sokotia is in 
some way connected with Skudru = 'I hrace and 
that the island might have received its name from 
Graeco-Thracian colonists, cannot be defended at all 
W Golemshef connected with Sokotra the 
magic island of A-a-penenka or Pa-anch (island 
of the genius) the abode of the king of the 
frankincense country, of which we are told in the 
old Egyptian fairy tale in a papyrus in St Petersburg 
(French translation by Golenishef in the Verhand- 
lungen d V Oncntalistenkongr esses , Berlin 1882) 
of the period of the middle kingdom (about the 
beginning of the second millemum B c ). G 
Schweinfurth agreed with this on the whole ac- 
ceptable identification first m a lecture to the 56 
Versammlung deutscher Naturforscher at Freiburg 
1 B (Em Besuch auf Sokotra , Freib 1. B. 1884), 
then m Ennnerungen von ciner Fahrt nach 
Sokotra (s Westermann’s Monatshefte, 1891, 
xxxiv , p 603 sqq , xxxv 29 sqq ) ; cf also E. 
Glaser, Skizze der Geschtchie und Geogt aphte Arabtens , 
Beilin 1890, 11 182 sq., and Das Weihrauchland 
und Sokotra , reprint from the addition to the 
Allgemetnen Zettung , N° [*] 120 and 12X, Munich 
1899, p 4, 11, Hommel [s below] Glaser (Weth- 
lauchland , p 4 and Punt , M.V, A, G., iv , 1899, 
p. 43) said that the island of IJayxala (also called 
T epte) described by Diodorus, v. 41 sq (from 
Euhemerus) was identical with the frankincense 
island of Pa-anch, and therefore with Sokopa 
Ritter, op. cit., p. 364 had previously discussed 
the possibility that the legendary frankincense 
island of Panchaia, mentioned by Strabo, Pliny, 
Roman poets and others, should be located m 
the vicinity of So^opa. The similarity of the names 
Panchaia and Pa-anch is certainly worthy of note; 
the plants mentioned in the fairy tale are in 
keeping with the flora of Sofco{r5 (cf. Glaser, 
Weihrauchland , p. 3 sq.). But Glaser’s hypothesis 


(ibid , p. 20 sq , 23) that the old Egyptian name 
of So^otrS was really not Pa-anch but Panach or 
PQnech, i. e. “the Punic island” and that this is 
the root meaning of Panchaia, is untenable, as is 
his effort to support by it his mam thesis that 
the original inhabitants of South Arabia and SokotrS 
were Phoenicians and Habaghls (ibid, p 12 sq.), 
the South Arabian and Sofcotran no less than the 
African were direct descendants of the Phoenicians 
or of the people of Punt (cf. his Skizze, 11., p. 
2 5°, 297 sq ; Punt , p 1, 3 1, 65) and that the 
language of Socotra was Habashi, a descendant 
of Phoenician In spite of the fictitious character 
of the story of Euhemerus about Panchaia, there 
is no doubt that a definite island forms a real 
background for the scenery. Among the common 
features in the various descriptions of the islands 
is further the fact that Diodorus, v. 41, speaks 
of the wealth of Panchaia in frankincense, myrrh 
trees of excellent quality and all other kinds of 
spices, which agrees with modem reports on 
SokotrS Diodorus, v 43 (vi 1) speaks highly of 
the rich vegetation of Panchaia (on the peculiar 
charms of the flora of Sokotra see Wellsted, Report 
[see below], p 145 sq . , Schweinfurth, op cit., p. 
614, 620 sqq., 38, 42 sqq , Bent, op cit., p 367 
sqq , on the multitude of palm-trees, Yalplt, op 
cit , 111 102; quoting Hamdani \§ifat, p 53, see 

below], Tadj, loc. cit.) Among the features com- 
mon to the vanous ramifications of the traditions 
about the island, which, taken together, form an 
important factor in the varying identifications, is 
the fact that acvording to the Periplus 30 there 
are very many snakes on the island of Dioscondes 
and the Egyptian story makes the royal genius 
of the magic islands assume the form of a snake 
Pliny, vi 169 (also Mela, 111 8) mentions among 
the people of Trogodytice the Panchaei , quos 
Ophiophagos vocant \ serpentibus vesci adsueti , a 
people who bore the same name as the inhabi- 
tants of Panchaia In the legendary description 
of the two islands adjoining Panchaia (Diodorus, 
v 41 sq) the reference is to the islands near 
Sokotra, similar to Agatharchides’ statement on 
the vyaot evSatfzovsQ. Hommel, who made use of 
the Greek idea of Panchaia for his Die Insel der 
Sehgen (Munich 1901), which deals with the 
history of the idea of the island of the blessed 
in the different literatures of antiquity (p. 1, 14 
sq , 32) identified (p. 15) “the small rocky island 
150 feet high” described by Schweinfurth with 
the little island 7 stadia from Panchaia described 
by Diodoius As Panchaia as a legendary duplicate of 
the island of Dioscorides gradually became separated 
from the latter in the geography of the ancients, 
it is no wonder that many writers like Diodorus 
and Pliny mention them as two separate islands. 
The identification recommended by Glaser, Skizze, 
P 337> 432; Weihrauchland, p. II and Bent, op. 
cit , p 345 of SolcotrS with the Izkuduru of the 
Na^s-i Rustam inscription of Darius has nothing 
to recommend it, but a similarity of name There 
is no real evidence that the Pntr (often read 
to-Nuter “land of the gods”) of the ancient 
Egyptian monuments, a name of the land of 
Punt, rich m spices and usually referred to South 
Arabia, can refer to SokotrS, as Mariette Bey (m 
Bent, op. cit., p. 343) thought, althought it may 
be granted that the island was already known to 
the ancient Egyptians as a land of frankincense. 
The identification of SofeoprS with Zonal* in 
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Pausanias, vi 26, 9 (Hommel, Grundnss [Eth- 
nologic], Munich 1926, p. 650), lacks any sound 
foundation. 

Among the names in literature for the legendary 
fortunate frankincense island, Hommel {op cit.) 
included also the island of the Phaeaceans of the 
Odyssey and (p. 23 sq ) the land of the blessed 
in the x. and xi. book of the Babylonian epic 
of Gilgamish While very much in what he says 
about the part played by Sofcotrfi as an island of 
Paradise in the very earliest mythology among 
Babylonians and Egyptians (see his Glossen unit 
Exkut sc , iv , N cue kn chi Ztschi , 11, 1892, p 
881 sqq , 899 sq ) can only be described as fanciful 
hypothesis, including his etymology identifying 
the Egyptian name of the “Island of the Spmts”, 
°t pen-cn-kc with <pacltfxef, from pat^i-ha*, his 
suggestion of the similarity of the real name of 
the island of the Phaeaceans p 4 * to Shihr 
[q v ] (Sahil), the old name of the Hadramawt 
frankincense coast is worthy of serious considera- 
tion, especially as fict cannot be satisfactorily 
explained as regards form and meaning from the 
Greek. Continuing this line of research, I have 
sought in Pauly Wissowa, A. E , s v saba 3 , col 
1405 sqq by quoting the etymological meaning 
of the name Sokotra, which is in keeping with 
the fundamental idea of the poetical conception 
of the island of the Phaeaceans, and to the agree- 
ment in substance of almost every sentence of the 
Egyptian fairy story, of the sailor thrown upon 
the island of the spirits and the mythical matter 
of the adventure of Odysseus on the island of the 
Phaeaceans, to make it probable that Sokotra was 
the real prototype which supplied the local features 
of the epic idea of the island of the Phaeaceans, 
later developed by legend and poetry, which, as 
is well known, shows Oriental colouring 

Among Arab geographers, al-Hamdanl, bifat 
Dj azirat al- c Arab (ed I) H Muller, I,eiden 1884, 
P 53 ) gives brief notes on the nationality and 
religion of the people of Sokotra, saying that on 
the island there are representatives of all the Mahra 
tribes and the number of men able to bear arms 
is about 10,000 , they were Christians , Kisra 
(Khusraw) transplanted a number of Byzantines 
there, Mahra tribes then settled beside them, of 
whom some adopted Christianity Yakut, Mu c djam 
(ed Wustenfeld), 111 102, 3 gives a similar stoiy 
(word for word the same as Hamdanl, op cit , 
p 52,17 — 53, 8; cf al-Kazwml, Kosmographie , ed 
Wustenfeld, Gottingen 1848, 11 54), but, agreeing 
with the opinion held by the people of ‘Aden, that 
no Byzantines came to the island, he considers the 
people of Sokotra to be Greeks of the time of 
Alexander the Great, who lived without marrying 
after the introduction of Christianity and died out, 
whereupon Mahra tribes took their places With 
these statements on the origin of the people of 
the island may be compared the older story in 
the Penplus (30) that the few inhabitants of the 
island were immigrants, a mixture of Arabs, Indians 
and Greeks who came there to trade, the similar 
statement in Diodoros v 42, that on the island 
of Panchaia there were Indians, Scythians and 
Cretans (Greeks) in addition to the natives and 
what Agatharchides (103) says about the sea-trade 
to the v%rot tu$*/( 4 ovt$ t Persis, Caramania and the 
rest of the adjoining mainland At the present day 
Sokotrfi still has a mixed population, which on 
the north coast includes besides native Arabs, 


SomSll, Swahili and Indian elements. According 
to the above mentioned passage in Cosmos, who 
rightly traces the Hellenism of Sokotrfi to coloni- 
sation by the Ptolemies, the Greeks had retained 
their language and weie Chiistians, who got their 
priests fiom Persis Glaser’s suggestion, Sktzzc , 
p 184 (158) that one or other of the three Gieek 
cities of Arabia, Arethusa, Lansa, Chalkis, mentioned 
by Pliny, Nat Hist , vi 1 59, should be sought on 
Socotra is without foundation IdrisI, who knew 
about the traffic by sea between Sokotrfi and the 
Mahiacoast, connects (1 48, Jaubeit, Paris 1836) the 
story of Alexander’s campaign into Arabia on ac- 
count of its wealth of fiankincensc, with Sokotra, 
which was colonised with Greeks on the advice 
of Aristotle on account of the excellent aloes 
growing there (similarly in Tadj al- c Arus , loc cit ) 
The Christiamsation of the island may have been 
effected by the Abyssinian rulers who conquered 
Aiabia for a time On the notices of Chnstianity 
theie in Afucanus, Theodoret, al-Mas c udi, Abu 
’ 1 -FkKV and his contemporaty Maico Polo, see 
Bent, op at , p 344 When Persian civilization 
gained the uppei hand in Arabia and after it 
Islam, Christianity was giadually driven out of 
the island The final disappearance of the church 
was comparatively late, the last traces are found 
in the beginning of the xvnth centuiy (according 
to the Carmelite monk Vincenzo, cf Bent, p 355) 
It is significant for the conditions of navigation 
to Sokotia that al-IIamdani, op at (cf Yakut, 
op cit ), says that one who sails fiom c Aden to 
the land of al-Zindj (opposite the Zanzibar coast, 
the land of the Sawahili) first shapes his course 
for ‘Oman and leaves the island of Sokotra on 
his right arid then sails around it into the sea 
of al-Zindj, until he has the island behind him 
Sprenger (p 87) lightly observes that this cucuit 
is caused by the prevalence of south winds on 
the East African coast, and not as al-Hamdani, 
op cit, p 52, thought, by the fact that the 
Gulf of c Aden is enclosed by a bairier of the 
seas of al-Zindj (on this see also Yakut, op cit ) 
According to the Kdrnus and the Tadj , loc at ., 
Sokotra is on the left on the voyage from 
al-Zindj He who wishes to go to Sokotrfi from 
c Aden sails to Ras al-Fartak along the Arabian 
coast (Sprenger, op cit ) This may be the reason 
why, in ancient times, the position of the island 
was defined with respect to this cape, as in the 
Penplus , 30, according to which the island lay 
between Syagros and the African cape Aromata 
(Cape Guardafui) but nearer the former (in re- 
ality the contrary is true) and in Pliny, vi 153, 
who gives the distance of Sokotra from the “pro- 
montunum Syagios” fairly coirectly at 280 miles 
The direction of the sailing route eastwards round 
the island may explain the fact that it seems to 
be placed in Ptolemy’s map too far west of the 
promontory of Syagros The calculation given m 
the Tad;, loc cit., is based on a direct voyage, 
according to which Socotra is three days and 
nights distant from Mokhfi The length of the 
island is given too long in Ptolemy (cf Sprenger, 
op cit ) and also in al-Hamdfini, at 80 parasangs; 
it is barely a third of that 

Among the statements in Greek literature about 
the island of Sokotrfi which have been confirmed 
and explained by modern research is that of the 
Periplus 30, that the few inhabitants of the island 
are to be found on the north side; even at the 
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present day, the largest and most numerous settle- 
ments, including the capital Tamarida (“date-town” , 
the native name is . Hadibo) are on the north 
coast; the west coast is less accessible and the 
other coasts are also thinly populated The white 
cattle mentioned in Agatharcindes (103) whose 
cows have no horns are explained as zebus (Ritter, 
op at , xii., p 249; cf Bent, op at , p 367 for 
humpless cows) 

The first more accurate information about Sokotra 
was obtained on the voyage of the ship Palinurus 
from the South Arabian coast to the island in 
1834 under Captain Haines, who was sent by the 
East Indian Company to survey the coast and 
collect material for a chart Lt J R Wellsted 
produced the first topographical account of the 
interior, which was naturally very incomplete He 
published the geographical and scientific results 
of his exploration of the island in his Report on 
the Island of Socotra , J A S /? , iv, 1835, P 
138 sqq , Memoir on the Island of Socoti a , J 
R G .S , v, London 1835, p 129 sqq and in 
shortei form in Ti avels to the City of the Caliphs , 
11 , London 1840 The island, which as even this 
first report showed, seemed a promising field foi 
the natuial historian, was studied from the botanical, 
zoological, and geological point of view by J B 
Balfour (On the Island of Socotra , Rept Bj it 
Assoc for the Advancement of Science, 1881, p 
486.^), and the petiographical material brought 
back by him was published by T. G Bonney, On 
a Collection of Rock Specimens fiom the Islana 
of Socotra , Fhilos 7 ransactions of the Roy Soc , 
clxxiv , London 1883, p 273 sqq In 1881 the 
Riebeck expedition, one of its membeis being G 
Schweinfurth (see Das Volk von Sokotia , Utisere 
/ eit , 1813, his lecture of 1883 already mentioned 
and his Ertnno ungen [cf p 477 a ]), explored the 
country round Tamarida foi about five weeks (cf 
the picture in Westeim Monatsh , xxxv , p 33, 
and p. 41 and 49) and the adjoining parts of the 
Hageher hills Schweinfurth’s botanical notes were 
worked up by Balfour (cf his Botany of Socoti a, 
T? ansae t ions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh , 
xxxi , 1888), and his geological by Sauer (cf 
Zeitschr d dcutschen geolog Gesellsch , xl 1888, 
p 138 sqq ) In the winter of 1897 Th Bent 
spent two months on the island with his wife, 
devoting his observations mainly to archaeology 
His Travels , published by his wife aftei his death, 
includes a good map of Sokotia His companion, 
the zoologist Bennett was, we believe, the first 
to ascend the summit of Hageher (being followed 
m 1899 by the two Viennese, O Simony and 
F Kossmat) In November 1898, the Vienna 
Academy of Sciences sent out an expedition on 
the Swedish steamer Gottfried, to investigate the 
archaeology, ethnology and natuial history of 
South Arabia and Socotra The expedition (Land- 
berg, D. H. Muller, Simony, Kossmat, Jahn and 
Paulay) were joined in c Aden by W A. Bury 
and H O. Forbes and W. R Ogilvie-Grant, who 
were to collect botanical and zoological specimens 
for the Liverpool and British Museum After the 
unexpected break-down of the expedition in South 
Arabia, the majority of the Vienna explorers went 
to SolcoprS in January 1899 where they spent two 
months, investigating the hitherto insufficiently 
known south and west of the island; m January 
they also went to Semha and c Abd al-KUrl The 
scientific results were published in vol. lxxi. of 


the Denkschriften der Akad Wien , math.-naturwiss. 
K las sc, 1907 (see Bibliography ) and in H O. 
Forbes, The Natural Htstory of Socotra and 
c Abd el-Nurt, Liverpool 1903. D. H. Mtiller 
published specimens of the language taken down 
from the lips of natives m Die Mehn - und Soqotn 
Spiache , Sc hr if ten der sudarabtschen Expedition , 
Ak Wien , vol iv., vi , vn , 1902, 1905 and 1907. 
Bent gives a small vocabulary (op. cit., p. 440 
sqq ) These researches filled numerous gaps in 
our knowledge of Sokotra and corrected many old 
mistakes For example, the old doubts about the oc- 
currence of frankincense on Socotra were removed 
and Ritter’s statement (op at , xn. 362) shown to 
be wrong, that Theophrastus’ verdict on the high 
quality of the frankincense of this island is refuted 
by Juba who said that no frankincense is found 
on the island (Plmy, xn. 32). Theophrastus is 
thus confirmed (cf previously Glaser, Skizze , p. 
183), and Bent also speaks (op. cit., 344) of three 
excellent kinds of frankincense, several varieties 
of myrrh etc., and (p. 380 sqq ) of valleys of 
frankincense, myrrh and other spices, while Glaser, 
Weihrauchland, p. 4, had said “Sokotra has no 
myirh” Ch. 1 Cruttenden’s statement (Narrative 
of a Journey from Mokha to §an'a, J. R G S , 
vin , 1838, p 278 sq ) about the occurrence of the 
frankincense tree in Sokotra was obscure because 
he called it sabhur or sabbur but this (sabir [q v ], 
subr) means “aloe”. Diodorus’ remaik (see above, 
P 47 7 b ) about the quantity of frankincense on 
Panchaia thus becomes intelligible According to 
the authorities, Sokotra has only two kinds of 
frankincense tree, Boswelha Socotrana and Bos- 
welha Ameero Balfour fil. (For details of the 
localities where they are found, see Vierhapper in 
the article quoted below’ in the Bibliography , p 
374 sq of the collected volume already mentioned) 
The Sokotran name for frankincense is shere horn 
dt-sahez Al-IIamdani speaks (op cit ., p 51, 53) 
of the Sokotran species of myrrh as does Mu- 
kaddasi, B G A , 111 98 (cf Bent, op at , p 380, 
384) Al-Hamdani reports that the aloe is plentiful 
(p 53 ) , the Sokotran kind is said to be the best 
of all and w’as a special article of commerce (cf 
also Kamus and Tad;, s v ; on similar testimony 
of al-Nuwairi, Ibn Sina, etc., cf E Wiedemann, 
Beitrage, S B P M S Erl , 1916, xlvin , p 20). 
The native name for the aloe socoti tna according 
to Wellsted is tayof more correctly taif in Bent, 
p 381 , taif in Glaser, Weihrauchland , p 4, i e 
taif according to D H Muller, the Arabic subal 
Bent saw a very fine quality in great quantities 
(p 344, 377; cf Wellsted, Report , p 143, etc) 
On localities where the aloe Perryi Bak grows, 
see Vierhapper, op at., p 336; on the method 
of getting the resin Bent, p 381 (cf Wiedemann 
from al-Nuwairi, op at ) Aloes are still exported 
from Sokotra, although not to so great an extent 
as before (Bent, op cit ; cf Wellsted, op. at , 
p. 143; Schweinfurth, op ctt ., p 42, A. Groh- 
mann, Sudarabien als Wtrtsthaftsgebiet, Vienna 
1922, p 163 sq ; cf. also C. Niebuhr, Beschrei- 
bung von Arabten , Copenhagen 1772, P 284) — 
The finding on Sokotra of the dragon-tree, Draco 
Kmnabari, from the resin of which dragon’s blood 
is obtained, as is mentioned by Plmy (13, 7 ; 33, 
115 s ?-)> recalls the testimony of the Pertplus, 
p. 30, that on the island, the so-called Indian 
dragon’s blood ro Atybpsvcv T vh* 6 v) 

flourishes, which is collected on the trees in the 
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form of tears. On the dragon’s blood m SolcotrS, 
which is mentioned for example by al-Hamdsm, 
p. 53 (also the Kanins and Tad/), see Wellsted, 
Report , p. 144; Cruttenden, op. ctt.; Schweinfurth, 
p. 624, 38; Bent, p. 344, 379) 3^4 (see the 
picture at p 387); Glaser, Wethrauchland , p. 4; 
especially accurate in Vierhapper, p. 336 sqq . with 
illustration. The Arabic name for the resm is 
dam al-ab&wam ( akhawain , see Kamils); we also 
have (vulgar, according to Sprenger, p 88) katir 
(a l- kafir al-makki is given in the T 3 d )), the So- 
kotrSn edah (atda^ , Wellstedt, loc. at. [who gives 
dam khohetl as the Arabic name], Bent, p 379, 
cf. al-Hamdani, p. 53), 1 e tdtkah in Muller and 
al-Hamdani, vi , p. 34 sq. ; on further names in 
Nuwairl, see Wiedemann, op. ctt ., p. 22. The 
description u tear of an Indian tree” fiom Abu 
Hanifa al-Dmawari (tbtd ) recalls the bxKpv of 
the Pertplus (see above) and the bxxpvov of the 
frankincense on Panchaia in Diodorus, v 21 (cf 
Dioscurides, 1 23). On the gathenng of the resin, 
see Bent, p. 381 sq The export of dragon’s 
blood from Sokotra (on which see also the 
Kamils and the Tad/) has decreased very much 
in modern times, as it is found also m India and 
Hadramawt (see the summary of the earlier notices 
In Grohmann, op cit ., p. 121) 

The population of Sokotra is estimated at 13,000 
Muhammadans The people along the coast on the 
north devote some attention to agriculture, the 
Pertplus , 30, records that there is no corn and 
no wine-grapes on the island, Wellsted, op ctt , 
p. 146 and Schweinfurth, op. at, Ip. 620 mention 
only wild grapes on Sokotra. With Hamdani’s 
story (p. 53) that c anbar is washed upon the 
coast of Sokotra, may be compared the account 
of the gathenng of c anbar in al-Mas c udl and in 
Marco Polo (see Bent p 344) (on ambei on Sokotra 
cf. Wellsted, op. at , p 160; D H. Muller, op 
ctt., vi., 109 sq ) Of the three towns mentioned 
in the Tad/, Minesa (described as the residence 
of the king of al-Zindj) can be found on the maps 
(Minesha in Bent). Bent describes the customs of 
the natives (p. 347 sqq ) That trade relations 
existed in early times is evident from the scanty 
reference in classical authois (. Pertplus and Agathai- 
chides; see above) and the references in the Kamils 
and Ta&. Bent (p. 346, 357) mentions that Sokotran 
butter, now almost the only article of export, is 
esteemed in the markets of the Arabian coast 
[Maskat) and East Africa (Zanzibar) We have 
already mentioned that the export of spices has 
Jeclmed. One obstacle to traffic is the fact that 
he island, which is exposed to the monsoons, 
las no bay which would form a safe anchorage 
ill the year round. For this reason and in conse- 
quence of its general situation, Sokotra is shut off 
rom the main traffic-routes of the world and is 
>nly used for provisioning by Indian traders and 
vhale-fishers. Tamanda has still the best roadstead ; 
ast of it is Bender Del5sha. The east of the 
sland is better watered and has a more vigorous 
r egetation. It is to this part that the statement 
efers in the Periplus , that the island is rich in 
vater and has (perennial) rivers. In the Tad/ 
dso the existence of streams is mentioned. Rums 
n the east, e. g at RSs Momi show that there 
vas once a higher culture here. 

The Sokotri language occupies a singular position, 

1 result of the ethnological mixture in the popu- 
ation and is not easy to fit into a linguistic 


genealogical table. The statement of Philostorgius 
(Glaser, Wethrauchland, p. 25) that the people 
of Sojcotrfi speak Syriac is due to an intelligible 
misunderstanding, and has nothing to do with 
the fact that Sokotri has phonetical analogies 
with Aramaic. It is connected on the one hand 
with the two other Mahra languages Mehrl and 
Shhaurl and on the other with the Yemen Arabic 
but is also markedly different from both. Ibn al- 
Mudjawir says that the Mahra used to live m 
Sokotia and had a language of their own, which 
no foreignei would undeistand (Sprengei, op. at., 
p. 91) The contacts with Ethiopic are noteworthy 
(cf. Hommel, Gt undnss, p. 1 531 Glaser, Weth - 
ranch land, p. 18) Glaser’s suggestions, already 
mentioned (p. 47 7 b ) accoiding to which the 
language is “Habashi” (op. cit., p. 1 2), a hypothesis 
first put forwaid by him, which means to him 
sometimes a single language and sometimes a 
group of languages, aie untenable. He even men- 
tions the possibility (p 24) that the Mmaeans, 
Sabaeans and Katabanians may be descendants of 
the Phoenicians and explains the Habashi language 
alleged to survive in Sokotra as a direct descen- 
dant of Phoenician The language of the Haba&hat 
is quite unknown to us D. II. Muller s explana- 
tion that Mehrl and Sokotri are descendants of the 
old Minaeo Sabaean language, attacked by Glaser 
(p 18) or that Sokotu has evolved fiom Mehrl 
(op ctt, vi , p 372) certainly requites modification. 
'I here is a wealth of linguistic material m M. 
Bittner’s monographs Charaktenstik der Sprache 
der Insel Soqotra , in Anz Wien , 1918, N° vm ; 
Voistudicn zur Gtammatik und zum Worterbuche 
der Soqotri-Sp/ ache, 1 , SPA K , Wien, clxxm. 
4, 193, 11, ibid, clxxxvi 4, 1918, (also studies 
on Mehii and Shhauii, ibid, clxn , 1909 sqq [in 
greater detail in his Charaktenstik , p. 48, note 2]) 
He characterises Sokotil as a sister of the two 
other Mahra languages (cf D H Mullei, op cit., 
vi , p x ) Sokotri, as spoken by the Beduins, who 
have lived among the hills fiom early times, may 
be the form in which the dialect of the original 
inhabitants has survived, which, probably coming 
from South Arabia, was related to the contem- 
porary forms of Mehrl and Shhauri and formed 
a linguistic group with these alongside of which 
may be placed the Minaeo-Sabaean as a sister 
language in South Arabia The combination of 
original elements, of the stnctly Sokotran with 
the Mahri and Arabic to form a single language, 
may also however be interpreted as an isolated 
trace of the migration of an old language of 
South Arabia to Abyssinia. 

Small fragments of inscriptions had already been 
noticed by Wellsted, Riebeck and Schwemfuith 
(in his diary) had copied some (those of Enosh) 
(see Glaser, Sktzze , p 184) A rock mscuption 
at Kalanslya was said by Bent (p 351) to be 
late HimySr or Ethiopic; the reproduction of his 
copy (PI iv of the “Appendices”) clearly shows 
Sabaean forms of letters The script of the graffiti 
at Enosh, which Riebeck had thought Greek is, 
according to Bent (p 354), Ethiopic. The camel- 
brands which he copied (also reproduced in the 
Appendix) are obviously Sabaean 

Geographically Socotra belongs to North East 
Africa, but politically it has always gone with 
Arabia. In this respect the island has changed 
little m the course of centuries (Bent, p 345, 392). 
The linguistic conditions suggest close connections 
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Mahra In the time of the Pertplus (see 
, p. 9) it was dependent on the king of 
amawt, the lord of the land of frankincense 
ibove, p 496b) Sabbatha, his capital (= Shab- 
was wrongly explained by C Landberg, Ara- 
Leiden 1898, v, p 239, as Satya in the 
Djerdan; M Hartmann’s assertion {Die ara - 
* Frage, in Der islamtsche Oi unt y ii , Berlin 
, p 434) “The statement in § 31 of the 
dus that Sokotra, like Azama, is subject to 
bael is significant”, is incorrect as the un- 
guous language of the Pertplus shows in 
respect the dependence of Azama on Chanbael 
•mpared with the dependence of Sokotra on 
os C Muller was also wrong in his note 
okotra (map xi and xm. of his Atlas to the 
rapht Graect Minor es') “Charibaeli subjecta” 
he relation of Eleazos to the Sabaeo-Himyar 
lom, it may be deduced from the Pertplus 
Eleazos reigned independently in Hadramawt, 
ingdom adjoining Saba 3 In modern times it 
again been erroneously deduced from the 
nents of Pliny, vi. 154; xu. 52, supported 
n erioneous textual emendation, Sara for 
in Pliny (cf saba 3 , p. 6) that Hadramawt, 
1 according to the insciiptions of Saba 3 was 
>endent, soon lost its independence; for in 
the Atramitae (1 e Hadramotitae) are de- 
‘d as a province of the Sabaeans The truth 
st the reverse From the time of Juba, Ha- 
xwt was liberated from Sabaean suzerainty 
n the Pei tplus Hadramawt is under its own 
who acted independently, on equality with 
cmg of the Him) ars (cf the article saba 3 in 
, col. 1475) Eleazos had, according to Pe- 
f 31, farmed out the revenues of the island 
placed a garuson on it, perhaps against the 
ars (Glaser, Skizze, p 186) 
ab merchants are still, as in the days of the 
'tins, busy on Sokotra and also in Zanzibar 
t like the Periplu r, talks of Arab predominance 
ic island, and we can say the island was 
the influence of Arabian culture down to the 
century The island was little known down 
idem times on account of its position and lack 
rbouis In the middle ages, it was notorious 
nest of pnates (cf also Ibn Battuta quoted 
ent, p 344) The first contact with Eutope 
the Portuguese occupation in 1507 but this 
not permanent The Imam of Maskat for a 
penod extended his suzerainty over the island 
itei the Sultan of Ki§hm In the xvu th century 
tian missionaries were woiking there At the 
ning of the xixth century the Wahhabi mo- 
ot swept ovei the peaceful island also As 
is 1834, E Robeits {Embassy to the Eastern 
fs etc, New Yoik, 1837, p 361) agreeing 
Wellsted, Travels , 1, p 51, testifies to the 
cal and economic dependence of So^otia on 
m 3 m of c Oman In 1835 English influence 
felt for a short period when the East India 
>any erected a coaling-station here. This was 
loned when the English occupied c Aden in 
In 1876 for political reasons, English interest 
e island was revived and the Bntish govern- 
made a treaty with the suzerain of the island, 
hiltSn of Kishm, securing it as a sphere of 
nee. The Sultan living on the island was a 
ve of the Sultan of Kishm. In 1886, Sokotra 
le an English protectorate as a dependency of 
1 and belongs to the Indian pi ovince of Bombay. 

The Encyclopaedia* of IslXm, IF , 


B tbltograp hy. The names of the principal 
books and pamphlets (Wellsted, Bent, Schwem- 
furth, D H Mdller, Glaser, Bittner, Kossmat, 
Forbes) are, along with the scattered references 
in the Arabic geographers and lexicons, given 
with detailed references in the text of the article 
There is also for the earliest information: Yule, 
Marco Polo , 1903, p 406 sqq . ; for the Portu- 
guese period Commentartos do grande Affonso 
d' Alboquerque [1557], {Commentaries... trans- 
lated by) W de G Birch, London 1875 — 1884, 
passim , for the period at the beginning of the 
xvm th century, the account of the French expe- 
dition to Yemen in 1708 in Vtaggo nelP Arabia 
Felice , Venice 1721 (J de la Rocque, Voyage 
de V Arabic heureuse , Paris 1716, p. 222 sqq') 
A good bibliography down to his day is given 
by J Jackson, Socotra , Notes bibliegraphiques, 
Paris 1892 We may also mention the section 
N v\<rot eubodfxovei; of the article saba 3 m Pauly- 
Wissowa, R E s v., col 1402 sqq., and in 
addition to the purely geological literature : F. 
Kossmat, Vorlaufiger Bericht der geologtschen 
Untersuchungen in Sokot/ a, S B. Ah Wien , 
mat hem -naturw Kl ., clxxxxix. 9, 1894, p. 73 
sqq ; H. O Foibes, The English Expedition to 
Socotra , in The Geogr Journal , London 1899, 
xm 6, p 633 sq ; I. W. Gregory, A Note on 
the Geology of Socotra , in Geolog Magazine , 
London 1899, vol vi , p 529 sq — Of the 
already mentioned collected volume lxxi of the 
Dcnkschiiften Ah Wien (presented 1901 — 1906) 
the following articles deal with Sokotra, F. 
Kossmat, Geologte der Insel Sokotra , p I sqq 
(with map, the topography of which is based 
on the Admiralty chait founded on Haines’ and 
Wellsted’s observations and Balfour’s map, but 
the orogiaphy of which is based on the author’s 
own observations), A. Pelikan, Peti ographtsche 
Untersuchungen , p 63 sqq ; I. Steiner, Bear - 
beitung der auf Sokotra . . . gefundenen Flechten , 
P 93 S( H > F Kohl, Hytnenopteren auf Sokotra , 
p 123 sqq ; F Vierhapper, Beitiage zur Kennt- 
ntss der Plora Sudarabtens und der Inseln So- 
kot/ a, Semha und c Abd el-Kurt , p 321 sqq 
In this connection may be mentioned Wettstein 
in Vegetationsbilder , ser. 3, part v, Jena 1906 
The article sokotra in the Encyclopaedia Bnt- 
annica , ed 1 1, 1 91 1, with special reference to 
physical, geological, climatological, zoological 
and botanical conditions is based for the most 
part on Forbes — The Pilot of the Gulf of 
Aden contains accurate geographical details (on 
it and on A Jahn’s, Itinerar, see Kossmat, of. 
cit , p 9) Finally see also the article mahra. 

(J Tkatsch) 

SOLAK was the name, m the old military 
organisation of the Ottoman Empire, of the archers 
of the Sultan’s bodyguard The word fola£ is an 
old Turkish word meaning “left-handed”. The 
relation of this meaning to that of archer is not 
quite clear The solans belonged to the Janissaries, 
of which they formed four orta's (60^-63^), each 
of 100 men under the command of a Solak Bash!, 
and two lieutenants {rektab solaghl) They were, 
however, used exclusively as bodyguards, a duty 
they shared with the peik \ s [q. v.] They had the 
same uniform as the Janissaries, except that they 
wore a cap {usk l uf) with a long plume on the top. 
The solans always went on foot and surrounded 
the sovereign whom they also accompanied to war. 

St 
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Bibliography d’Ohsson, Tableau de 
V Empire Othoman , Paris 1820, 111, p. 90, 291; 
von Hammer, Des Osmamschen Reiches Staats - 
verfassung und Staatsverwaltung , Vienna 1815, 
ii. 50, 210; Ricaut, Histone de TEtat de 
l' Empire Ottoman , Pans 1670, p 345; Ahmad 
EjawSd, Tdrtkk-t c Askar-t c Othmani , Constanti- 
nople 1897, A H Lybyer, The Government 
of the Ottoman Empire in the Time of Suleiman 
the Magnificent, Cambridge (Mass ), 1913, p. 129 
(J II. Kramers) 

§OLAKZADE, an Ottoman historian His 
real name was Mehmed and his makhlas II e m- 
deml He seems to have been the son of a fo/ak 
and was born in Stambul Not much is known 
of his life He probably adopted an official caieer 
He is said to have died in 1068 (1657/1658) On 
account of his musical abilities he was called 
mi$kali (also mithkali) from miskal , mtthkal (a 
kind of shepherd’s pipe); cf Ewliya, Siyahetriama , 
1 446, 509, 636 (passages, of which the second 
at least must refer to the historian) 

Mehmed Solakzade was the author of a con- 
densed history of the Ottoman empire, 
which he wrote during the reign of Sultan Meh- 
med IV. The existing manuscripts as a rule come 
down to 1054 The work was originally called 
Fthnst-i Shahan It had a wide circulation on 
account of its succint and veiy lucid style and is 
still a popular book It cannot howe’ver claim to 
be valuable as an independent historical source, 
except for the reign of Murad IV Continuations 
were made by Sirri Efendi (d 1142 = 1729) and 
by Munif Pasha. The book was printed at Stambul 
in 1297 (1880), 6 -j- 12 -j- 773 p , 8° An earlier 
lithographed edition (1271 = 1854) was never 
completed On the manuscupts of the work see 
F Babinger, Die Geschichtsschreiber der Osmanen 
(1 eipzig 1927), P 203 sq 

Bibliography . J v Hammer, GOD , 
111 424 (Ilemdemi) , Djemal al-Din, Ama-i 

Zurefa , p 35 sq,, Sidjill-i c othmani , iv 17 1, 
Brusalf Mehmed Tahir, Othmanli Midellifieii^ 
111 80, F Babinger, Die Geschichtsschreibei 

der Osmanen , Leipzig 1927, p 203 sq 

(Franz Babinger) 
SOLIMAN. [See sulaiman ] 

SOMAI, a Kurdish district in Persia near 
the Turkish frontiei In Kurdish, sornai means 
“view” (cf in Persian suma , “terminus, finis, 
scopus”, Vullers, 11. 352) To the north Sornai is 
sepaiated from the basin of the Zola-£ai (Shepiran, 
Salmas, q v) by the mountains of Bere-dl, Un- 
djalfk and Aghwan; on the east the canton of 
Anzal separates it from Lake Uimia; to the south- 
east lies the Shaikh-Bazid range, to the south the 
canton of Bradost, to the S W the peak of Kotul, 
towards the west the ravine of Banega runs into 
the interior of Turkish territory (the Turkish cantons 
of BSiirga and Gewer). Sornai is sometimes used to 
include the cantons of Shepiran and Anzal-i Bala 
SomSi is watered by the northern tributaries of 
the Nazlu-Sai, several of which dram the main 
valley and one (Hasan I, Berduk) comes from the 
ravine of Banega They unite east of Beiduk, flow 
towards Bradost, where they are joined by the 
tributary from the valley of Ba 2 irg 5 and then, 
joining the N 3 zlu-tai, entei the lake north-east 
of the plain of Urmia [q. v ]. 

According to the Sharaf-nama , S< 5 mSi and Bra- 
d 5 st were at first governed by scions of the Kurd 


HasanSya dynasty (Hasanwaihids) who had taken 
refuge in the noith after the defeat which the 
Buy id Shams al-Dawla had inflicted m 405 (1014) 
on Filial b. Badr [q v.] At the beginning of the 
xvi th century, the Sharaf-nama mentions a member 
of the family, GhSzI-klran b Sultan Ahmad, who 
for his exploits was granted by Shah Isma c ll the 
cantons of Sornai, Teigever and D 5 l but later 
went over to Sultan Selim. His descendants, who 
were under the wall of W 5 n, broke up into 
various branches. The last mlr of Sornai men- 
tioned by the Sharafname is Awliya Beg (fiom 
985 = 1577) 

When in 1065 (1654) Ewliya Celebi [q v ] 
visited the country between Wan and Urmia, the 
strong castle of Ghazi-^iran still stood on a clift 
commanding the plain of Uimia, while the western 
part of S 5 mai was occupied by the Pinyam^h 
tribe (which now lives in Turkish territoiy in the 
kadas of Gewer and Albak) The lord of Berduk 
was called Colak (“the one-armed”) Mir c Aziz, 
the strong castle stood some distance below (ash- 
aglia) Kal c a-i Pinyanish, which may be identified 
with Banega (3 — 4 miles above Berduk) 

It is not very clear whether the mirs of Sornai 
who, shortly after the visit of Ewliya Celebi, erected 
several curious monuments weie of the same tribe 
of Pinyamsh At Berduk is a mosque of white 
and black stone and a cemetery with the tomb 
of Nazar Beg, son of Qh 3 zi Beg (d 1071 = 1660) 
His son Sultan Takl Sultan, whose title shows 
that he had consolidated the power — for sul- 
tan Ilk means a fief for which one has received 
investiture — built the veiy imposing and pictu- 
resque castle neai Banega. A reconstruction of 
the old Kal c a-i Pinyamsh piobably also dates fiom 
his time (1078 = 1667) On a rock at the en- 
hance to the tower can still be seen the remains 
of a rudely carved inscription sahib malik — Sul- 
tan Murad bin Sultan — (>) Below the foit is 
an c ibadat-klidna built by a ceitain Zal-i c Adil 
(1103= 1691 >) and a mosque The style of these 
buildings recalls that of the castle of Mahmudi 
(Khoshab) east of Wan (cf Binder, p 126 — 128) — 
In 1136 (1736) the heieditaiy chief of the sandjak 
of SomSi, Khatim Khan, as a reward for his 
sei vices, received from the Ottoman government 
the adjacent cantons of Salmas [q v ], KerdkSzan (?), 
Karabagh and Anzal (cf. v Hammer, G 0 R 2 , 
iv 211) 

In the xi\ th century the Shakak [q v ], en- 
couiaged by the Peisians giadually occupied Sornai 
According to Darwish Pasha, B 5 nega was destroyed 
by c Ali Agha Shakak (about 1257 — 1841) 

In 1851 Cmkow was still able to speak of a 
“hereditary ruler of Som 5 i”, Panow Khan, who 
had also seized BradSst In 1893 the Shakak killed 
at Gunbad the last representative of the family 
of mirs, a certain KHfdl-Khan 

Among the antiquities of Sornai may be men- 
tioned* 1 the citadel of Zandjii-kal c a (between 
Sornai and Salinas, q. v ) which must correspond 
to the “Shaddadl” building of Kainl-yartk, men- 
tioned by Ewliya Celebi (iv. 281) the name of 
which (alias Farhad-kapu) is found in Blau, 
Be term Mitt , 1863, p. 201 — 210; 2 a chamber 
carved out of the rock on Mount Kotul; 3 similar 
chambeis where the Nazlu-Cai enters the plain 
of Uimia All these monuments must date from 
the Vanmc period (cf Minorsky, Kelash in the 
Zapiski , 1917, xxiv., p. 190). 
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277 — 283; Derwlsh Pfisha, Rapport officiel du 
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ii 477 (V. Minorsky) 

SQMALILAND, a large country in East 
Africa inhabited by the Somalis 

a ) Geographical outline. Somaliland 
comprises the borders of the Ethiopian plateau 
declining eastward to the Gulf of c Adcn and 
southwaid to the Indian Ocean 

In the basin of the Gulf of c Aden in front of the 
eastern edge of the plateau at a short distance 
from the shore theie is a range of rocky and 
barren hills (the highest elevation of the range 
seems to be about 6,000 feet); among them the 
characteristic Bur Naso Habl 5 d “girl’s breasts 
lulls” and the Hadaftimo This lange running 
in a line almost parallel to the coast of the Guli 
of c Aden drops into the Indian Ocean at the 
promontories of Guardafui (Ra 3 s C A s I r) and 
Hafun Beyond this range of hills it rises 
gradually to the Ethiopian plateau, which further is 
in its southern poition furrowed by the upper 
valleys of the Shabella and Djub rivers The 
country, owing to its features, is divided by the 
natives into three regions: the guban (literally 
burnt land) that is the region of the sand-banks 
and dunes on the coast with a torrid climate, 
only fit for pasturage for a few months during 
and after the rains; the d%o (literally upper land) 
that is the region of the afoiesaid hills with a more 
temperate climate, but still of little value for 
agricultural purposes; the region of the tog (“tor- 
lents”) that is the valley between the hills and 
the plateau, into which flow the streams springing 
from both sides of the depression and form thus 
northward the Tog Der “the deep torrent” and 
southwards the Tog Nugal This is the best zone 
of Northern Somaliland particularly fit for cattle 
and horse-rearing Even more to the interior, 
westwards of the tog zone, the Somali portion of 
the Ethiopian plateau is inhabited by the Ogaden, 
a tribe whose name probably means etymologically 
“those of the plateau”. On the side of the Indian 
Ocean, however, the country is very different from 
the northern regions; the plateau in its southern 
portion does not fall rapidly towards the sea but 
slopes gradually and its fuithest spurs aie 200 — 300 
miles fiom the coast; then its waters do not form 
short toi rents but great rivers which flow, not only 
in some seasons, but throughout the whole year 
although with a variable level 

The Somali natives distinguish here four re- 
gions, which are found in the following order by 
the traveller going from the coast of the Ocean 
to the interior • firstly the movable sandbanks 
(Somali: ba'ad) on the shore; then the hills or 
short plains of white and hardly consolidated 
sand (Somali: c aira c ad “white land”); next the 
flinty red sand covered with jungle, in the most 
part of acacia-trees (Somali: c aira gudud “red 
land”); then along the rivers the strip of alluvial 
ground (Somali: *arra tnadd “black land”), com- 
paratively rich in feitile humus, a country parti- 
cularly suitable for agriculture. 


In the region between the L>jub and the great 
lower bend of the Shabella there is, after the 
aforesaid “black land”, another vast zone of “red 
land”, called by the natives doy , which is the 
most rich m pasturages m Southern Somaliland 
Across the doy from North East to South West 
runs a range of granitic hills which from the 
borders of the ShabSila’s basin reaches at Bflr 
Meldalj to the borders of I)jub’s valley Beyond 
the ddy, even more in the inland, are found 
the “black land” regions of Bilr Hakkaba and 
the Baidowa plateau (1,100 feet) Thence the 
ground rises gradually as far as the zone of Bokkol 
wells near the boundaries of Ogaden 

River system The high flood of both So- 
mali great rivers and the average volume of their 
waters depend closely on the rains falling on 
Ethiopian plateau and are only very slightly 
influenced by local rains of Somaliland High floods 
take place twice m the year according to the 
light and heavy lainy seasons in southern Abys- 
sinia This is a favourable circumstance to agri- 
culture, because Abyssinian heavy rains fall during 
the months June 15 — September 15, which are 
on the contrary the most severe dry seasons in 
Somaliland; and m this way the high flood and 
sometimes the overflowing of the rivers can be 
considered, at least by some tribes, as a com- 
pensation for the damages of the Somali summer 

The river known as Juba in European maps 
and as Djub by the Arabs is called by the Somali 
Webi Ganana, which is ically a double name, as 
ganan or ganal means precisely river in Galla 
Boiana dialects and m some Sidama languages 
(the name is grammatically a plural according to 
the common rule of Kushitic languages that all 
the names of liquid substances may used only 
as plural) 

The other Somali river, called Shebeli in Euro- 
pean maps, is known by the neighbouring natives 
as Wcbi-ga “the river” The name Shebeli was 
given to this river probably because the Ogaden 
natives designated it to the first travellers coming 
from the coast of the Gulf of c Aden as Webi 
Shabella “the river of the Shabella region” that 
is the river passing through Shabella, the most 
wealthy and best known country crossed by this 
river in its upper valley Then the usual trans- 
lation of the name “the river of the leopards” 
must be corrected to “the river of the leopards’ 
country” (Shabella means literally “where there 
are leopaids”) 

The most common kind of vegetation is the 
jungle of thorny acacias, less dense in white lands 
than in red lands, high trees, especially sycamores, 
are found on the rivers and form sometimes little 
forests m a stretch of about one mile on both 
sides of the riveis Soighum dura (Somali* mistngo) 
and Indian corn (, gallay ) are cultivated in black 
lands; dura, millet {wamba) in red and white lands ; 
sesame and in a few districts sweet (American) 
potatoes (Somali . batsto ) and manioc (Somali : 
mahog) ; cotton and sugar-cane in European settle- 
ments (the most important of those are the S A.I.S 
settlements founded by H R H the Duke of 
the Abruzzi, Luigi of Savoy and the Bjinala settle- 
ments established by Count De Vecchi). The general 
physical formation of Somaliland described above 
has been m past times very useful to defend the 
natives against foreign invaders, because one must 
pass, before reaching the only zone economically 
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valuable, that is the black lands, through the sandy 
desert of the coast and then the jungle of the 
red lands, wheie the charactcnstic Bedouin skn- 
mishing by ambush and ruse is strongly helped 
by the same natural fcatuie of the ground 

b) Political divisions Somaliland is now 
divided into: 

I French Somaliland, officially known as Cote 
Fran^aise des Somalis (5,790 square miles, 65,000 
inhabitants), is administered by a civil governor 
Its boundaries are detei mined with Italian Eritrea 
under the Franco-ltalian protocols of January 24, 
1900 and July 10, 1901, with British Somaliland 
by the Anglo-French agieement of February 2 and 
9, 1888, with Abyssinia by the Franco- Abyssinian 
convention of March 20, 1897 In spite of its 
name only the southern portion of the Colony is 
inhabited by Somali, the northern regions being 
inhabited by Danakil The capital is Djabuti 
(8,500 inhabitants), a port of considerable tiaffic, 
especially on account of the French railway JTja- 
buti-Addis-Ababa 

II British Somaliland Piotectorate (68,000 squaie 
miles, 300,000 inhabitants) administered by a civil 
Governor Its boundaties arc determined with 
French Somaliland by the aforesaid agreement; with 
Abyssinia by the Bntish-Abyssintan protocols of 
May 14 and June 4, 1897, with Italian Somali- 
land by the Anglo-Italian ariangement of May 5, 
1894 The capital is Berbera (30,000 inhabitants) 

III Italian Somaliland (140,000 squaie miles, 
650,000 inhabitants) The Colony, administered by 
a civil Governor, is divided into Noithein Italian 
Somaliland, viz the protectorates of the two Somali 
sultanates of the Madjerten and Ilobya, and 
southern Somaliland, formeily know r n as Banadir 
The boundaries with British Somaliland are de- 
termined by the aforesaid agieement, with Abys- 
sinian by the Italo-Ethiopian treaty of May 16, 
1908; with Italian Oltie-Giuba by the rivei Djub 
The capital is Makdishu (21,000 inhabitants) 

IV. Italian Oltre-Giuba, “Beyond the Djub” 
(25,000 square miles, 90,000 inhabitants) This is 
the territory granted by Great Bntam to Italy 
under the treaty of July 15, 1924 The capital is 
Kismayu (12,000 inhabitants) But this territoiy 
has now been annexed wholly to the Colony of 
Italian Somaliland and has been administered by 
the same governor since June 30, 1926 

V Abyssinian Somaliland, that is Ogaden It 
is divided in two fiefs the former comprises the 
upper valley of the Shabella and depends on the 
feudatory of Harar (who is actually Ras Tafari, 
the Heir Apparent of the Abyssinian throne); the 
latter comprises the basin of the Djub and depends 
on the feudatory of Konso territory, who actually 
is Fitawrari Habta Giyorgis 

VI Kenya Colony The districts of Tanaland 
and Northern Frontier and that portion of the 
late Jubaland that has not been granted to Italy 
have a Somali nomadic population of shepherds 

c) Ethnography The Somali may be divided 
m three groups: Northern Somali, who are called 
by the others Edji; Hawiya; Sab. 

The northern Somali, the greatest group, are 
divided m . Is&k, Dir, DarSd. The Dir, who ac- 
cording to some tradition should be the first 
Northern Somali group immigrated in the region 
actually called Somaliland, are now dispersed in 
the whole Somali territory, probably as they were 
driven out by subsequent invaders. The Dir 


have sent forth to the following tribes the Tsa 
in French Somaliland, the Bimal in Italian Somali- 
land, the FakI Muhammad m the middle valley 
of the Shabella near the boundaries between Italian 
Somaliland and Ogaden Besides those tribes, 
littles groups of Dir families living with more 
numeious tribes of other ongm are found m Ogaden, 
in Italian Northern Somaliland, in Oltre-Giuba. 

The Isak inhabit the westein portion of British 
Somaliland and the maiket-places on that coast 
Zeila (Aiabic. Zaila c , Somali Awdal, Galla 
Afdali), Beibera and Bulahar. Their principal tubes 
are the Habar Auwal, Ilabai Yums, Habar Dja'lo, 
Habar Gaihadjis Isal.c groups live also in Oltre- 
Giuba, especially letired clerks of the British colonial 
Administiation with their families, another laiger 
Isak group is in 'Aden, wheie they are for the 
most pait woikmen or boatmen in the port. 

The D 5 ibd, tiaditionally enemies of the Isal^, 
are the most numeious Somali group They inhabit 
the eastern portion of British Somaliland; northern 
Italian Somaliland, “Oltre-Giuba”, the Somali 
districts in Kenya Colony, and almost the whole 
Somali zone of the Ethiopic plateau. The principal 
Darod gioups are 1) the Kablallah, who are divided 
into Komba and Kumada. The Komba compnse the 
Geri Komba tube, living in the neighbourhood 
of Harar, and the ancient fedeiation of the 
Ilarti tubes that is. the Madjerten, who inhabit 
the whole Noithern Italian Somaliland, the War- 
sangall, and the Dulbahanta, who occupy the 
eastein portion of British Somaliland, and the 
Dishisha, who live with the Madjerten. The Kumada 
comprise, besides the little groups Galimes, Waiten, 
Bal c ad and Djidwak, the gieat tube of Ogaden, 
and then occupy the most part of Abyssinian 
Somaliland and the central regions of Oltre-Giuba. 
2) Another Daiod gioup is the Sadda, whose prin- 
cipal tribe is the Mairchan inhabiting a portion 
of Northern Italian Somaliland and the northern 
regions of Oltre-Giuba Daibd families (Madjciten) 
have occupied the little islands of Baka and Abba 
Gubba in Italian Dankalia (Eritrea) 

The Ilawiya inhabit the whole valley of the 
Shabella, in Italian and Abyssinian Somaliland. 
According to the local tradition, the Hawiya were 
preceded in their picsent terntory by the Adjuian, 
a tube of kindred origin, who piobably were 
the first group to migrate towards the river. The 
AdjurSn are now dispel sed and divided into 
foui principal groups the fiist living with then 
freedmen at the boundaries between Italian and 
Abyssinian Somaliland; the second in the low 
valley of the Shabella, South of Afgoy , the third 
near the Djub in the territory of BSrdera, the 
fourth in Kenya Colony, Noithern Frontier district. 
The region inhabited by the fiist group is called 
Shabella (see above), as the Adjuran are there 
proportionately few in number the most part of 
the tribe being former slaves or freedmen, the 
Ogaden often call this group the Addon, viz. 
the slaves, who have been incorrectly con- 
sidered by some ethnologists as a Bantu tribe 
or a Bantu-speaking people. The other prin- 
cipal Hawiya groups are. the Guggundabe, who 
comprise the tubes Djidla, Djadjele, Badi, c Adda, 
Galdja'el, who inhabit South of Shabella legion as 
far as MahaddSy in Italian Southern Somaliland; 
the Gurgate, who comprise the tribes Habar Gidir, 
Abgal (a very numerous group of tribes, as the 
Wa'Ssla, f he Da^ud, the TEli, the MantSn, the 
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Ynsuf, the Agon-yar, the Warsangall AbgSl), the 
Mobllcn, the Wa‘d2n, the Hillibi, they occupy 
the zone from the southern boundaries of Guggundabe 
as far as the Ocean and the Sab territory. 

The Sab who inhabit the territory between 
Hawiyya territory and the Djub are divided 
into Rahanwen and another group which took 
the name of Digil, who was probably the com- 
mon ancestor of both. The Digil comprise the 
following principal tribes: Ujiddu, Tunni, ‘Irrola, 
Dabana The Rahanwen comprise two groups 
of tribes the SiyySd (“the eight”) and the 
SagSl (“the nine”); the principal tribes are the 
Elay, the Lis5n, the Haryen, the Hadamo, the 
Lubay, the Galadi, the Gglidla. While the other 
Somali tribes are formed on the principle of a 
common origin from the same ancestor, whose 
name is generally the name of the tribe, the 
Rahanwen tribes are formed, besides a very small 
group of descendants of Rahanwen, by families or 
sections of different origin federated under a common 
name. Besides those gieat gioups and some tribes 
of uncertain origin, viz Gaira, living separatedly 
m Southern Somaliland, in Kenya Colony (Northern 
Frontier district) and in Abyssinian Somaliland 
(it is to be noted that the two last groups at quite 
a recent date spoke both Somali and Galla), we 
must mention the freedmen, the outcast gioups 
and the population of the towns on the coast. 
The slaves, for the most part of Bantu origin but 
now entirely somalized, delivered or escaped from 
their masters, have foimcd in some regions tribes 
like the Shidla in the middle valley of Shahella; 
the Elay freedmen on the plateau of Baidowa, 
independent fiom their late masters living in the 
black lands of Bur Hakkaba; and the so-called 
Wagosha in the low valley of the Djub. The out- 
cast groups, that is the groups considered as im- 
pure on account of their trades, live with the high 
caste tubes to whom they are subjected. In Northern 
Somaliland the low castes have the general name 
of Sab, which, as we have seen above, is on the 
contrary in Southern Somaliland the name of a 
group of tribes. Ihey comprise the Yibir, magi- 
cians; the Midgan, hunters; the Tumal, smiths. 
Among the Hawlya the low castes have the general 
name of Bon, which is really the name of a Bantu 
population in Kenya Colony, and comprise, the 
Ella, hunters, the Madariala and the Gaggab, tan- 
nars; the Dardow, weaveis; the Yahar, magicians, 
the Tumal and Kalmashuba, smiths. By the Sab 
the low castes aie the Ribi, hunteis,the Warabay, 
smiths 

The towns on the coast are inhabited by groups 
of the Somali tribes of the inland and by families 
now somalized but of the most varied ougin, for 
the most part Aiab immigrants to Somaliland or 
Bantu; some families would claim Persian origin 
and there are tiaditions on the origin from Mada- 
gascar of other few families 

d ) Language. Somali is a language belonging, 
to the Kushitic family, to the group called by 
Remisch “low Kushitic” and thus akin to Saho- 
c Afar, Bedawlye and Galla languages. Somali, which 
during its histoiy has been less influenced than 
Galla by non-Ku$hitic languages, has not leceived 
in its phonetic system the typical consonantic 
sounds followed by glottal occlusion, the true con- 
sonantic diphthongs which are common to Galla, to 
some SidSma dialects and have been admitted — 
although in a different measure — in the modern 


Semitic languages of Abyssinia K is therefore 
in Somali a velar explosive pronounced as 
in Arabic ; d is praecacuminalis and is 
dialectically liable to be changed into r y. It is 
also to be remarked that there is in Somali a 
very wide tendency to palatalisation from the in- 
fluence not only of the vowels e i but also of the 
liquid l as in the case of the feminine article -/a 
and the suffix of the reflexive form -/, which are 
palatalised in -dta when preceded by / final 
of the nouns or verbs ( Isha , being successively 

changed in tha, sk by assimilation). While other 
Somali dialects have kept the laryngals h c , the 
Sab dialect has changed h in h and c in \ As to 
morphology there are found in Somali both 
kinds of conjugations used in Kushitic, viz. by 
praefixes and suffixes or by suffixes only, while on 
the contrary Galla has kept only the second kind. 
But on the other side it appears by comparing 
Somali and Afar-Saho that in the latter language the 
conjugation by prefixes and suffixes is more frequent 
than the other (perhaps on account of the strong in- 
fluence of the neighbouring Semitic languages), while 
Somali has kept typically the aforesaid conjugation 
by prefixes and suffixes only m five verbs (which, 
however, express the most common ideas) that is: 
to be, to be there, to know, to come, 
to say. It is noteworthy that already in Hawlya 
and Sab dialects two of those verbs are found 
used in both kinds of conjugation. Somali syntax 
(as there is not a declension of the nouns and 
especially on account of the use of the prepositions 
which are not placed before or after the noun, 
but aie all put before the verb at the end of the 
phrase) gives to the language peculiar characters 
and causes it to be in some degree difficult to 
foieigners For instance our phrase* “the camel 
and the horse weie bound with this rope” is 
translated hareggan rattiga iyyo farciska a lo 
gu ka la heray , that is literally: “this rope the 
camel and the horse they were with-from-by bound” 
(the group from- by expressing the idea that the 
two animals were not bound together, but every 
one with a bit of the rope in question) The ge- 
nitive case, which is tianslated in Saho- c Afar by 
placing the word meaning the possessed thing 
before the word meaning the possessor and in Galla, 
on the contrary, by placing the word meaning 
the possessor before that meaning the possessed 
thing, is translated m Somali by the same way as 
in Galla or more frequently by placing before 
firstly the name of the thing followed by the 
master’s name with the possessive adjective; for 
instance. “‘Umar’s house” may be translated liter- 
ally “the house c Umar” or “‘Umar his house” 
The Somali dialects are distinguished, 
accoiding to the ethnic divisions, in the groups 
Isak, Darod, Hawlya, Sab Isak dialects have 
kept the ongmary d praecacuminalis; they form 
the durative verbs with the suffix -ay, they dis- 
tinguish in the pronouns two first plural peisons: 
“we” inclusive (that is who speaks and who 
hears) and “we” exclusive (that is. who speaks 
and another person) Dfirod dialects change 
d praecacuminalis when placed between two vowels 
in r (Ogaden dialect) or r (MadjertSn dialect); 
their durative veibs are formed with the suffix 
-hay , they have also kept the aforesaid two “we”. 
Hawlya dialects change d intervocalic in r ; 
they form their durative veibs with the infinitive 
mood followed by the verb hay , they have not 
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the double K we”. Sab dialects have changed, 
as we have said above, h into h and c in 3 ; they have 
kept the modus relativus in - aiv } which has been 
changed in the jussivus m - o in other Somali 
dialects; the negative imperative is formed by the 
prefix - in - followed by the verb with the suffix 
-oy (in the other dialects it is used m this case 
the prefix ha - followed by the verb with the 
suffix -in) 

As to vocabulary, Somali has been very 
little influenced by Arabic, and even Arabic loan- 
words, when received, have been wholly assimilated 
according to Somali phonetical rules; neither had 
Galla, if we consider the common origin, a great 
influence on Somali, except perhaps Sab dialects; 
we may, however, find m the Somali lexicon some 
evidence that the Somali and the Sidama were 
neighbours before the great Galla invasion 

e) History Although the native legends 
may have lslamicized Somali history by tracing 
their origin from c Akll b Abl Talib, cousin 
of the Prophet, and whatever may be thought 
— on the other side — about the question whether 
Hamitic populations may have come in Africa 
from Asia, there is however no doubt that the 
Somali occupied their present terntory by various 
and subsequent invasions of groups following and 
pushing on one each other, but all staiting from 
the African coast of the Gulf of c Aden Thence 
came the Dir, expelled by other Somali invaders, 
and a portion of them through Ogaden and the 
region between Djub and Sljabella reached the 
low valley of the latter river giving ongm to the 
Bim 5 l tribe From the Gulf of c Aden came the Sab, 
who went first to the valley of the Djub and going 
down from the plateau along the valley of the Web 
advanced abruptly to East from the neighbourhood of 
Manila and invaded their present countries, fighting 
against the Warday that is a Galla tribe From 
the aforesaid Northern coast depaited Isak and 
Darod to conquer their seats by driving away the 
Dir and the Galla From noithein regions came 
the Hawlya, who at first stopped North of Mai eg, 
while their brothers Adjuran subdued the Shabella’s 
valley against Galla and Djiddu, but then the 
same Hawlya advanced to the liver and scattered 
the Adjuran Therefore we may distinguish in the 
history of the occupation of the Somali territory 
two periods the wars against the Galla, and then 
the wars among the Somali groups themselves 
fighting one other to conquer the best lands 
But a most interesting written tradition (of which 
I have been able to get a MS in Arabic) tells 
of the war that was fought before those told 
in Somali legends, that is the war between the 
Galla invaders and the Zandj (viz the Bantu 
populations) inhabiting the basin of the Djub The 
series of the occupiers of Somaliland may be, of 
course, thus traced Negroes (Bantu) then Kushites 
Galla; then Kushites Somali. 

While these tribes successively occupied the 
interior, the zone along the seashore has been 
many centuries in close commercial relations 
with Arabia; this trade, which had already be- 
gun with the commercial colonies of the South 
Arabic kingdom (see himyar) became even more 
intensive in the Muslim period. Results of this 
Arabic colonisation were the two little states of 
Zaila c and Makdighu, formed and ruled generally 
by local dynasties of somalized Arabs or Somali 
strongly influenced by Arabic culture. The kingdom 


of Zaila c which was prospering from the xiv th 
century a. D. could live and thrive on account of 
the trade of the inland, where it was supported 
by the many Muslim states of the Southern Abys- 
sinia, till its strength was exhausted during the 
great war fought against Abyssinia under the com- 
mand of Gr 5 n (q.v. , cf. also abyssinia, harar; 
zaila c ) MakdighQ, however, had only a short 
period of prosperity in the xivth century A. D. ; 
then almost rapidly began its decline, as its popu- 
lation was not able to overcome the resistance 
of the Somali Bedouins inhabiting the interior. 
Thiough vauous vicissitudes Makdighu continued 
to be independent under the dynasty of the Mu- 
zhaffar till the xvith century; in the xviBh century it 
was occupied by the Imam of c Oman, who after 
few years left the whole coast called Banadir with 
Makdisfia to its inhabitants, insisting only that they 
lecognize him as then sovereign. When the state 
of Maskat was divided into the Sultanate of c Om5n 
and the Sultanate of Zanzibar (that is at the begin- 
nings of the xix*h century), Makdighu was allotted 
to Zanzibar, and then the Sultans tried to get a 
more leal dominion theie by establishing a wall 
with garrisons of soldiers in Makdighu, Marka, 
Brawa, but after a short period of rule (sixty years 
about) Zanzibar sold those towns to Italy. 

Nevertheless in the interior the Somali tribes 
had duiing many centuries enjoyed a full inde- 
pendence Somali traditions have not kept any 
remembrance of the great Galla invasion in Abys- 
sinia, which divided in the xvith century the Somali 
from the Sidama and separated them from those 
little centres of culture There is however to 
be considered the hypothesis that vestiges of a 
culture superior to the piesent Somali culture 
which are found in some inland regions and are 
refened by the natives to the Adjuran or the 
Madinle, may have been lathei the work of Somali 
already in close touch with the Arabs of the 
Southein coast rather than of natives influenced 
by the culture of the Sid 3 ma states of the Noith 

The interioi of Somaliland remained thus in- 
dependent till the end of the xi\th century, when 
France (in 1884), Britain (in 1884), and Italy 
(m 1889) occupied their present Colonies 

f) Islam The Somali are all Muslims and 
follow the madhhab of SfiafiS Neither the Imam of 
Maskat nor the Sultans of Zanzibar during their 
short rule on the Somali coast had in any way 
propagated their Ibadite views among Somali 
peoples, therefore since the Sultan’s wall retired 
from Somaliland there has not been any vestige 
of Ibadism Among the Arabs recently migrated 
to Somaliland as soldiers ( c askaii ) or workmen in 
European settlements there may be found a few 
Zaidites, who, however, generally do not publicly 
profess their faith 

The diversity of formation and historical vicis- 
situdes between the populations of the seashore 
and tho->e of the intei lor has caused also a different 
influence of Islam on them The towns on the 
coast many centuries in touch with the Arabian 
centres of Muslim culture and organised as com- 
munities of tradesmen, bound together by ties 
of citizenship and not by tribal relations, have 
been naturally more easily lslSmised than the tribes 
of the interior independent, hostile and distrustful 
of the populations of the seashore, and firmly 
united in their large territory with the bond ot 
the common origin; Islamic propaganda has been 
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obliged to stiuggle there against the ancient pa- 
ganism and the customary law of the tribes. In 
this state of affairs the principal support of the 
diffusion of Islam in the inland has been the 
organisation of religious brotherhoods We must 
then give some information about those three 
elements of the Somali religious culture : the 
remains of ancient paganism in the in- 
land, the Islamic cultuie on the coast, the 
religious brotherhoods. 

As a remainder of paganism may be regarded 
the ceremony of the sar, perhaps an ancient sacred 
dance. Natives crowd in a circle and the chorus 
begins to sing on a special rhythm. One or many 
among the singeis fall fainting away to the ground. 
The others “beat the sar” by singing and 
staking the hands or clattering with the feet or 
striking drums and kettle drums. Then the person 
who has fainted rises little by little from the ground, 
takes in his hands a dagger, and dances in the circle 
with the dagger drawn out, till he falls again in a 
faint; but immediately rises fully lecovered The 
sar is danced also with a burning brand instead 
of the dagger , among the Sab the dancer goes out 
of the circle, runs in the jungle near and then 
comes back showing with loud cues his dagger 
sprinkled with blood, which is said to be the blood 
of the genius he has killed. See also the article zar. 

Another heathen ceremony is the Somali feast 
of the New Year’s day The Somali have a solai 
year of 365 days; 7 years form a cycle every 
year has the name of a day of the week; every 
cycle has the name of the most important event 
happened during it. thus the Hawfya quote 
isninta or rah inadd the year Monday of the 
Black Sun (certainly thus named on account of 
an eclipse), the Sab mention sabdi farandjt the 
year Satui day of the Euiopean, alluding 
to the travels of Captain Bottego in their territory. 
Ihen the first day of the New Yeai is celebiated 
with the dabdud a familiar and very popular festival 
Every family kindles a bonfire near their hut and 
the paterfamilias ciosses the fire by jumping from 
one side to anothci, or hulls his spear through 
it Then follow public dances and processions of 
singing young men and sacnficcs. 

We must mention here the popular belief in 
continuation of the material life aftei death and 
the necessity of pioviding food and clothes foi 
the dead by making sacrifices of cattle near the 
tomb and distubuting meat and calicoes to the 
poor who are said “to cause the food to reach” 
the dead Thence arises the custom of fixing in 
testaments a large shaie of the inheritance to cele- 
brate those ceremonies (“what one is buried with”); 
and the affectionate caie of the sons and relatives 
“to sweep the tomb” that is to make those sacrifices 
from time to time Other traces of heathen ideas are 
found in the magical powers of the tribe’s heieditaiy 
chief, whose eye is to him what the sun was to 
the ancient Heaven-God of the heathen Kusljites 
The “hot eye” of the chief gives or takes away 
cattle’s fecundity, causes dearth, cuics or causes 
sickness. Ancient heathen magicians have been 
replaced by Muslim scholars, although they have 
kept their name tuaiiad and may be also applied 
to magical practices. Propitiatory blessing is given 
as in paganism by spitting. The head, the belly 
and the paws of slaughtered animals are regarded 
m Somali Islam as impure meat according to 
heathen Kughitic beliefs. 


The Somali names of the Heaven-God ( Ebba 
and WUk) are now applied to Allah; even the 
heathen genius’ name (gul; Galla. kolld\ Amhanc: 
kolle) is used in modem dialects to mean “fortune”. 

An even more strong resistance has been 
opposed to Islam by Somali customary law, 
which is based on a social stage very similar to 
pre-islamic Arabian life and is therefore often in 
evident contrast to the Muslim law. We may quote 
here the characteristic precepts about the levirate 
and the price to be paid by the widow to the 
late husband’s relatives if she desires to marry 
again with a man other than the brothers of the 
dead (it is, however, to be remarked that, by the 
Somali, the sons of the second husband, brother 
of the dead, are not considered as sons of the 
first and continuation of his progeny as is the 
case wuth the Semites, but on the contrary the 
fiist husband’s offspring is regarded as sons of the 
second), the marriage by rape, the blood-money 
conceived in the Somali mind as a price of re- 
demption of the killer from a right that the dime 
causes the killed man’s relatives to have on the 
killer’s person ex delicto; the women excluded 
from hereditary rights, the outcast groups into 
which one cannot marry or come in any way 111 
contact with, as they are said to be in a perpetual 
condition of ritual impurity (nidjasa) (note the 
skilful lslamisation of the ancient custom), exogamy, 
which may be still found in Northern tribes and 
the remarkable traces of marriages concluded 
between two tribes rather than single persons 

On the coast, however, in the centres of 
Muslim culture, particularly after the recent in- 
crease of trade in the second half of the xixth 
century, Muslim scholars’ works formed a little 
local literature written in Arabic specially on 
mystic subjects The principal printed works are* 
al-Madjmu'a al-Mubai aka by Shaikh c Abdullah 
b \ usuf, a native of the Shekhal group, who 
has had his work printed in Cairo; and the 
Madjmu'at al-Ka$(?id by Shaikh Kasim b. Muhyi 
’ 1 -Din, a native of Brava (Barawa) The latter 
work is only a collection of poems of many 
Somali authors, al-Madjmu'a al-Mubaraka however 
is formed by five treatises by Shaikh c Abdullah 
about the tatawwtif, but its real interest is placed 
in the third and fourth treatise entitled the former 
al-Stkktn al-dkabtha c a/a ’ l-Kilab al-ridbiha , “the 
knife that slaughters the barking dogs”, and the 
latter Nasr al-Mu mtmn Q ala ’ l-Marada al-Mul- 
htdiitj “Victory of the believers on the rebellion of 
the heretics”, w r hich contain violent polemics against 
the Tarlka Sahhiya Another distinguished Somali 
scholar was Shaikh Awes [Uw*ays] Muhammad 
al-Bar&wl, who besides two poems published m 
the aforesaid Matjjmu c at al-Kasa^id composed five 
poems in Somali language which he was the only 
one to write in the Arabic alphabet; one of those 
poems is directed against the Mad Mulla’s fol- 
lowers We must also mention Shaikh c Abd al- 
Rahman ai-ZailaT, who wrote many mystic poems 
in Arabic (the most diffuse is the Strati al-U%ul 
wa 'l-Saioftr fi 'l-Tawa <;sul bi-Shatkh c Abd al- 
Kddtr , “Lamp of the minds and the secrets in 
mystic progress through Shaykh c Abd al-K&dir 
[al-Gilanl]”). Another Somali scholar is Shaikh 
c Abd al-RahmSn b. c Abdall 5 h a native of the 
Shanshia group m Maljdishn and commonly known 
as Shaikh Sufi, he is the author of the Shadjarat 
al-Yakin, “the tree of the certitude” or al-NubdJia 
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al-yaklna fl Mil fy hat khair al- Early a, “the certain 
portion of the miracles of the Best among the 
creatures”, published in al-Ma&Mifa al-Mubdraka 
and very popular in Somali schools of mysticism. 

A MS found m Brawa contains a translation 
of the Hamzlya by al-BusIrl in Suahili verses 
It is very probable that further researches may 
cause other more ancient MS. or Arabo-Somali 
documents to be found. 

Four Muslim brotherhoods are found in Somali- 
land the KSdirlya (see c abd al-kXdir al-ejil! 
or gilXnI); the Ahmadfya, that is the followers 
of the mystic rule of Ahmad b Idris, died in the 
first half of the xix* h century at Sabya in c Asir; 
the Salihlya, which is a more recent branch of 
the Ahmadlya (its founder and leader was Mu- 
hammad Salih, who had his seat in Makka and 
had been a disciple of the Sudanese mystic Ibra- 
him al-Rashldl, disciple of Ahmad b Idris) , the 
Rif5 c Iya following the precepts of Sayid Ahmad 
al-Rifa c I The Kadirlya, which has among its ad- 
herents almost all the scholars mentioned above 
as authors of mystic works, is the most learned 
and modernized Somali brotherhood ; it has only 
few settlements and has no economic organisation, 
but it is more devoted to teaching than to 
agriculture The Kadirlya m Somaliland have 
been for many years separated from the Salihlya 
by a schism ; firstly the polemics had been directed 
by the Kadirlya against the Mad Mulla, who had 
begun his campaigns by proclaming himself to 
be a true follower of Muhammad Salih (see the art 
MUHAMMAD B C ABDALLAH HASSAN), and caused 
Shaikh Awes b Muhammad al-BarawI to be killed 
by the Mulla’s followers in 1327 (1909) The pole- 
mics began again, although in a less rough way, 
after the publication of Shaikh c Abdullah’s book 
( al-Ma&mifa al-Mubaraka) and of a poem by 
Shaikh Kasim Muhyi ’1-Din al-BarawI, where the 
Salihlya were offended by the lefrain lakum 
dtnukum wa-lt dim y The Salihlya, on the con- 
trary, have been particularly occupied with obtaining 
political influence over the tribes and foimmg, 
specially on the banks of the rivers, an organi- 
sation of agricultural communities. The Mulla’s 
movement, the rebellion of Saiyid Muhammad 
Yusuf against Abyssinia in Web’s valley in 1917 
were led by Salihlya leaders On the other side 
the “black lands” along the Shabella’s valley, the 
best for agriculture but formeily undervalued by 
Somali Bedouins only applied to cattle rearing, 
were in many territones the goal of the Salihlya’s 
aim and they were skilful enough to take ad- 
vantage of contests between the tribe 4 * or other 
political circumstances and thus they have tried 
to get granted to them by the tribes the best 
zones for agriculture. The Ahmadlya are less 
numerous and have been directed like the Salihlya 
to acquire lands, although they generally take 
more interest in teaching than the Salihlya. While 
the Kadirlya and the Ahmadlya have not a true 
hierarchical organisation, the Salihlya are in Italian 
Somaliland led by the chief of the “Zawiya Misra” 
(in the middle of ShabSlla’s valley), who is the 
vicar of Muhammad Salih in the whole region 
Native justice is administered in Italian Somaliland 
by a Muslim Kadi, except in the case of certain 
crimes and cases of political interest. The sentences 
of the Kadi begin with this formula: bismi * ltdhi 
1 l-rahman al-rahim tnnatil ahkumu bi-sJiarfat 
al-Islam bi-istikhlaf al-mahk al-miPazzam maltk 


al-I(alJya etc. “In the name of God the merciful 
the compassionate I judge according to the Law 
of Islam by appointment of the great King, King 
of Italy etc ”. 

B ib Itogra phy Geography Besides the 
old books by Guillain, Documents sur Vhistoire, 
la geographic et le commerce de VAfrique Of ien- 
tale, Paris 1856, and Burton, First Footsteps 
in East Afrtca ; V. Bottego, II Gtuba esplorato, 
Rome 1895; L Vannutelh and C Citerni, 
VOmo, Milan 1899; U Ferrandi, Lugh, em- 
pono commerciale sul Gitiba, Rome 1903; C. 
Citerni, A lie fronttere mendionalt dell ’ Etiopia , 
Milan 1912; Robecchi Bnchetti, Somalia e Be - 
nadir , Milan 1899, do, Nel paese degh Aromt, 
Milan 1903, R E Drake Brockmann, Brttish 
Somaliland , London 1917; A Hamilton, Somali- 
land London 191 1; A Donaldson Smith, Through 
unknown African Countries , London 1897; E 
Hoyos, Zu den Auhhan , Vienna 1895; F. Jous- 
seaume, Impression de voyage en Apharras ( Cote 
frangaise des Somali ), Pans 1915; F Storbeck, 
Die Berichte der arabischen Geographen des Mit - 
telalters uber O^tafnka , m MS O S , xvn , 
Pt 2, Berlin 1914; Stefanmi and Paoli, Ricerche 
geologtche , tdrologiche etc. nella Somalia I tali ana, 
Florence 1916 

Ethnology and customary law P 
Paulitschke, Ethnographie Nord Ost Afnkas , 
Berlin 1893 , E Cerulli, II dintto consuetudmario 
della Somalia Italiana settentnonale , Naples 1919; 
do , Testi dt dir it to consuetudmario dei Somali 
Marrehnn , in R S O, vn , Rome 1918; M 
Colucci, Principti di diritto consuetudmai 10 della 
Somalia Itaham 1 gruppi sociali e la propneta, 
Florence 1924, E Cerulli, Note sul movimento 
musttlmano nella Somalia , in R S O , x , 
Rome 1923 

Language* Hunter, A g> atnmar of the 
Somali language , Bombay 1880, A W Schlei- 
cher, Die Somalisprache , Berlin 1892; L Rei- 
nisch, St hleuher's Somalitexte , Vienna 190c, 
Fi E de Larajasse and C de Sampont, Prac- 
tical grammar of the Somali language , London 
1897; Fr de Larajasse, Somali English and 
English Somali dictionary , London 1 897 ; L. 
Reinisch, Somalisprache , 3 vols , Vienna 1901 — 
1903, A Jahn, Somalitexte , Vienna 1906, J 
W C Kirk, A gtammar of the Somali language, 
Cambridge 1905, E Cerulli, Note sut dialetti 
somah , in R S 0 , vm , Rome 1921; M von 
Tiling, Somah Texte , Berlin 1925 

History: Besides the Blue books by the 
British Foreign Office or Colonial Office about 
Somali matters, and the Gieen books of Italian 
Foreign Office, and the Official reports by the 
Governois of Italian Somaliland to the Parliament; 
E Cerulli, Iscnztom e documenti arabi per la 
stona della Somalia in R S O., xi , Rome 1926, 
do , Le popolaziom della Somalia nella tradizione 
s tor tea locale m R R A L , Rome 1926; see 
the articles harar, muhammad b. c abdallXh 
hassan and zaiia 1 (Enrico Cerulli) 

SONGHOY. The name Songhoy (Songoi) 01 
Songhay was probably applied at first to the pait 
of the valley of the Niger between Bourem and 
Say, to the people inhabiting this area, and to 
the kingdom which they formed. At a later date, 
this state having extended its boundaries upwards 
to Lake Debo and downwards to the northern 
boundary of the present French colony of Dahomey, 
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the same name was retained to describe the king- 
dom thus enlarged and all its inhabitants, as 
well as the language spoken by the majority of 
them, the language of Dyenne, of Timbuktu, of 
G5o, of Dendi and of the land of the Zerma 
or Djerma. 

The state of Songhoy is said to have been 
founded in the vnth century A. D. by an individual 
of Berber origin, whose dynasty ruled at first at 
Gungiya or Kukiya in the island of Bentia, 100 
miles below Gao until about the year 1000, then 
at Gao itself or G5og5o. The princes of the 
dynasty bore the title <&a or za until 1335, and 
then that of sonnt, sun , san or shl It is said 
that the founder of the dynasty, called Alyaman, 
was a Christian. The first of his successors to 
adopt Islam was the dja Kosoy or Kosay, who 
reigned in the xi l h century, about the time when 
the capital was transferred to Gao. 

In 1325 Songhoy was annexed to the Mandingo 
or Mali empire, the ruler of which at that time 
was the celebrated Gongon Musa or Kankan Mnsa 
The latter, returning in this year fiom his pil- 
grimage to Mecca, went to Gao and there received 
the homage of Ins new vassal, the dja Asiboy or 
Asibay, whose two sons he brought back to his 
court as hostages. One of the latter, c Ali-Kolon, 
later escaped from the Mali capital and returning 
to GSo had himself proclaimed king there with 
the title of sonnt (1335) 

In 1464 (or 1465) there came to the throne 
another sonnt c Ali, called c Ali-Ber ( c Ali the Great), 
who delivered Songhoy from Mandingo suzerainty 
and consideiably extended its boundanes below 
and especially above Gao, capturing limbuktu in 
1468 and Dyenne in 1473 We may regard him 
as the original founder of the enlarged Songhoy 
which through him rose from a little vassal king- 
dom to a powerful empire But he did not leave 
a good reputation behind him in the country; 
the chroniclers of Timbuktu accuse him of having 
been cruel, impious and a libeitine, and of having 
persecuted men of learning and religion, although, 
nominally at least, a Muslim himself He died in 
1492, being accidently drowned in a torrent With 
his son and successor Bakan or Bari, who only 
reigned a few months, the line of al-Yaman died 
oht in 1493, aftei having been on the throne foi 
about nine centuries. 

c All Ber’s best geneial, a Sarakolle of the Silla 
faction named Muhammadu Tilre, seized the throne 
in 1493 and founded a new dynasty, that of the 
asktya. It was in his reign, a paiticularly brilliant 
one, that Songhoy attained its apogee Superficially 
a convert to Islam but tolerant to those who 
were still pagans, the asktya Muhammadu made 
the pilgnmage to Mecca in 1496/1497, in the 
course of his journey he made the acquaintance of 
people of eminence like al-Suyutl, whose advice 
he sought and m the holy city, on the proposal 
of the c Abb5sid Caliph of Egypt al-Mutawakkil 
received at the hands of the Grand Shaiif Mulay 
al- c Abbas investiture as khalifa for the lands of 
Takrur (1 e. of the Sudan) The Grand Sharif 
even sent to Gao one of his nephews named 
Ahmed al-Sakll. The celebiated reformer of Tlemcen, 
al-Meghlli, was in constant coricspondence with 
the asktya Muhammadu, whom he even went to 
visit at G5o in 1502 This piince by a series of 
successful expeditions extended Ins conquests to 
the lower Senegal, in the west to Air. and to the 


frontiers of Bornu in the east, and to Segu in 
the south, Songhoy assumed the place previously 
occupied in the western Sudan by the Mali empire. 
At the same time he organised his country m a 
remarkable way, creating a permanent army, a 
flotilla of supply-ships on the Niger, a system of 
taxation and payments in kind to fill the public 
treasury, and instituting military, political and 
administrative offices with well defined spheres of 
activity, provincial governments, magistrates and 
and a police With all his power and by every 
means, he protected scholars and learned men, 
heaping favours and honours upon them and en- 
couraged the opening of schools in Timbuktu, 
which became a real intellectual centre and a 
noted home of Muslim culture. 

Unfortunately this able sovereign's successors 
were mediocre and sometimes detestable. Becoming 
blind, he was dethroned m 1528 or 1529 by his 
own son Musa, later interned by his nephew 
Bengan-Korey in 1831 on an island in the Niger, 
and died miserably in 1538. Eight rulers occupied 
the throne of Gao from 1528 or 1529 to 1591. They 
were for the most part cruel, selfish and debauched, 
occupied in murdering one another or in satisfying 
their cupidity and passions; they soon allowed the 
great work accomplished by the founder of their 
dynasty to fall to pieces Only one, the asktya 
Da D ud (1549 — 1583) one of the sons of Muhammadu, 
tiled to stop the decline begun by his brothers and 
cousins It only became more rapid after him 

On this, the Sultan of Morocco, Ahmad al- 
MansUr al-Dhahabi, desnous of gaining possession 
of the salt-mines of Teghazza, then the property 
of Songhoy, and of gaming the gold of the Sudan 
for his treasury, sent against Gao in 1 590 an 
expedition of 3,000 men, mostly Spanish renegades, 
under the Pasha Djuder. This expedition lost on 
the way from hunger, thirst and exhaustion two 
thirds of its effectives; but with the thousand 
soldiers that remained, who had the advantage of 
fire-arms, Djuder defeated without difficulty on 
March 12, 1591 at Tondibi, a little north of Gao 
some 40,000 infantry and foot-soldiers, armed 
only with javelins, arrow's, sw r ord and lances, who 
formed the army of the last asktya , Isha^. jpjuder 
then entered Gao without striking a blow, made 
his headquarters at Timbuktu where he installed 
an asktya , chosen by himself who was a mere 
puppet in his hands. The region below G5o, 
which the Moroccan troops could not subdue, 
remained independent and formed a little king- 
dom called Dendi, governed by asktya ' s of the 
line of Muhammadu But the state of Songhoy 
had ceased to exist. If we reckon its definite 
foundation to date from the sonnt c All-Ber, it had 
lasted 127 years (1465 — 1591) 

(Maurice Delafosse) 

SOSO — or SUsU according to the Malinke 
pronunciation — is the name of a place in 
the French Sudan, 125 miles N N. E of 
Bamako, once the capital of a kingdom inhabited 
and ruled by Sarakolle The kingdom of Sos<5 
was originally a dependency of the famous Ghana 
empire It became independent, when, towards the 
end of the xiB* century, this empire broke up 
after its capital had been taken by the Almoravids 
(1076) The dynasty, then ruling at S5s5, belonged 
to a Sarakolle Muslim family, that of the JDjanso. 
It was overthrown about 1180 by a soldier, also 
a Sarakolle but a oacan. a member of the caste 
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of smiths called Ejara Kante. His successor, called 
Sumanguru (Sumahoro) Kante, considerably in- 
creased the hitherto slight prestige of the kingdom 
of S5s5, by adding to it several provinces, north 
and south of its old fiontiers, notably Waghadu 
and Baghana, which contained Kumbi, the capital 
of the old Ghana empire and Manding or Mali, 
lying on either side of the Upper Niger above 
Bamako It was m 1203, according to Ibn Khaldun, 
* that the S5so army took the capital of Ghana 
An erroneous interpretation of the text of Ibn 
IChaldun, has sometimes attributed this conquest 
to the people of Susu or Sos5, who have always 
lived in Futa-Djallon [q v ] or on its western slopes, 
at least 350 miles S W. of S5so and who have 
nothing m common with this town except a quite 
fortuitous similarity of name The king of Sos5, 
who was a pagan, persecuted the Muslims of 
Ghana; the latter to escape his exactions migrated 
about 1224 to Biru or WSlata, which they made 
a centre of Muslim life. 

It \\as after taking Kumbi that Sumanguru 
Kante undertook and achieved the conquest of 
Manding A tradition records that he put to death, 
almost as soon as they succeeded to the throne, 
eleven kings of Manding from 1224 to about 1230 
But he met with fierce opposition, from the twelfth, 
called M5n-Djata by Ibn Khaldun and known 
throughout the western Sudan under the name of 
Sun-Djata or Son-Efiata, who belonged to the 
family of the Keyta This prince succeeded in 
raising numerous followers not only in Manding, 
but also in the adjoining provinces, which like 
his own country, were eager to escape the sanguinary 
tyranny of the king of S5s5 and he marched against 
the latter The two armies met near the Niger at 
Kirina not far from Kulikoro, about 1235 According 
to the story, Sun-Djata disposed of his adveisary 
by shooting him with an arrow pointed with the 
spur of a white cock, the tana (tabu) of Sumanguru 
The latter, pierced by the arrow, vanished from 
sight or was turned into a rock, which is still 
pointed out, commanding the village of Kulikoro 
In any case, Sun-Djata liberated the Manding from 
the bondage of Soso, conquered the town, and 
all the country of which it was the capital, and 
extended his conquests northwards, as far as the 
ancient capital of Ghana, which he captured about 
1240 and destroyed completely , he thus substituted 
the hegemony of Manding or Mali for the ephemeral 
hegemony of the state of Soso 

(Maurice Delafossr) 

SPAHI. [See sepoy] 

SPARTEL, a cape forming the extreme 
N W point of Morocco and of Africa, 

7 or 8 miles west of Tangier Al-IdrisI does not 
mention it, al-Bakri knows of it as a hill jutting 
out into the sea, 30 miles from Arzila and 4 from 
Tangier, which has springs of fresh water and a 
mosque used as a nbat Opposite it on the coast of 
Andalusia is the mountain of al-Agharr (= Tarf al- 
Agharr > Trafalgar) The name IsJibartal (probably 
connected with the Latin spartaria — places over- 
grown with esparto) given it by al-13akri is not 
known to the natives. 

Bibliography : al-Bakrf, Description de 

VAfnque Septentionalc , Algiers 1911, p. 113. 

v (G. S Colin) 

SRI WIEJAYA. [See zXbag ] 

§U (t.), water; fluid; a decoction, e. g. 
of aloes. 


SUAHILI. [See Zanzibar.] 

§UBA is an Arabic substantive fiom the verbal 
root { Uba , yafubu (“it poured forth”) meaning 
primarily a collection, or heap of wheat, dates, 
earth, etc In the reign of Akbar it was adopted 
as the official description of the great provinces 
of India, to which historians had previously applied 
such words as $&tkk> Mntja, etc Akbar’s empire 
consisted at first of twelve and finally of fifteen 
ftibas, named either from their capitals, as m the 
case of Dihll, Agra, and Il3h5b5d, or from the old 
names of the tracts which they coveied, as m the 
case of the PandjSb, Ban gal, Ber5r, M&lwa, and 
Gudjarat After Awiangzib’s conquest of Bldjapur 
and Gulkunda, when the empire of the Tlmunds 
reached its greatest extent, other subas were added 
By the English the word has often been wrongly 
applied to the governor of a { uba The error seems 
to have ansen from the designation $a/itb-$uba f 
meaning “lord of a province”, and synonymous 
with Subadar [q. v ], in which the first word has 
apparently been mistaken for a purely honorific title 
Bibliography The standard Arabic lexica ; 
Shaikh Abu ’1-Fadl, A'in-t Akba/i , text and 
translation by Blochmann and Jarrett, Bibliotheca 
Indica series of the Asiatic Society of Bengal; 
H Yule and A. C. Burnell, Hobsoti-Jobson 2 , ed 
Wm Crooke, London 1 903 (T W. Haig) 
SUBADAR, the governor of a province, 
or suba [q v ] It was Akbar who first regularly 
divided the empire into provinces, styled \uba , 
but in his reign the title subadar was not in use, 
and the governor of a province is styled sipah - 
salar (commander-in-chief) in the Aln-t Akbaii. 
His successors employed the term subad5r or 
sqhib-suba (lord of a province), but the use 01 
these titles was neither uniform nor consistent 
The governor or viceroy of the Dakan is usually 
styled subadar, but the governors of Awadh and 
Bangal are more often styled naivwab-wazir and 
nawwab-nazim in the eighteenth century Euro- 
peans, as Orme, himself an offender, remarks, 
often called a subadar r uba The source of this 
error is undoubtedly the foim sahtb-$uba, the first 
part of which was mistaken for a purely honorific 
title The title subadar seems also to have been 
applied by Europeans to inferior officials, such as 
the governors of towns or districts ( sarkar ) 

The title subadar has also been applied, since 
the formation of a native army m India, to the 
chief Indian officer of a company of sepoys [q v] 
or a troop of regular, but not lricgular, cavaliy, 
under the original constitution of such companies 
or troops its actual captain This use of the title, 
and its foimer application to civil officials, are 
perhaps due to the habit of mind, common in 
India, which seeks to please by conferring com- 
plimentary titles on inconsiderable persons, but 
etymologically fuba may be as correctly applied 
to a company as to a province 

Bibliography . Shaikh Abu ’1-Fadl, A*in-i 
Akbati, translated by Blochmann and Jarrett in 
the Bibliotheca Indica Series of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, P E Roberts, A Historical 
Geogtaphy of the British Dependencies , vol vn , 
India, Oxford 1916; H Yule and A C Burnell, 
Hobson-Jobson , 2 nd ed , by Wm Crooke, London 
1 903 ; V A Smith, The Oxford History of India , 
Oxford 1919; W H Moreland, From Akbar to 
Aurangzeb, London 1923; India at the Death of 
Akbar , London 1920. (T. W. IIaig) 
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JJUBAI'flLA (§beijla or HenshIr Sbeijla, 
ancient Sufetula), a town in Tunisia at a 
distance of 81 miles south-west of KairawStn and 
57 miles east-south-east of Tebessa, in the centre 
of a large plain on a plateau to the east of 
which lies W 5 d Sbeitla. The ancient town has 
been often described, notably by Guerin, Tissot, 
Diehl and Merlin In the history of Muslim Africa 
it is only mentioned in the period of the conquest 
and its importance cannot be ascertained sufficiently. 
In a. H. 26 (646/647) an army of 20,000 soldiers 
commanded by c Abd Allah b Sa c d met the By- 
zantine patnkios Djurdjir (Gregorios) at the head 
of 120,000 men before Subaitila According to al- 
Baladhuri, however, the battle took place at c Akuba 
The year before, DjurdjTr had declared himself 
independent fiom the Emperor of Constantinople 
(Theophanes, ed Bonn, 1 525) and, according to 
some authors, he had chosen Subaitila as his 
capital. The battle was won by the Muslims; 
Djurdjlr was killed and Subaitila sacked or placed 
under a Muslim governor 

The detailed accounts of the Arabic authors, 
especially those of Ibn c Idhari and Nuwairi, are 
full of legendary features, Djurdjir’s daughter ap- 
pears unveiled at the top of a tower and is 
promised to him who will kill Ibn Sa c d The 
role ascribed to c Abd Allah b al-Zubair seems 
to have been intentionally accentuated It is he 
who takes the direction of the battle, fortuit- 
ously he kills Djurdjir with his own hand; with 
great discretion he conceals his gallant deed and 
is chosen to report the tidings to the caliph It 
is equally improbable that the patrikios should 
have chosen Subaitila instead of Carthage as his 
capital The Muslim chroniclers, who did not 
possess reliable sources for the history of Noith- 
Aftica, are inclined to lepiesent the capital of the 
country to have surrendeied at the first blow 
It may be admitted, however, that the patrikios 
had occupied, on the fiist appearance of the Mus- 
lim troops, this important point at one of the 
main ways from the South, m order to come in 
touch with the native populations whom he sought 
to win (Diehl) as well as to piotect Tunisia, then 
a fertile and populous country It is certain that 
at the end of the vi th centuiy Subaitila was a 
well fortified point It was defended by a number 
of fortifications built around a central point, 
which was formed itself by the enclosure of the 
three temples of the Capitol 

B t b it ogt a p hy Gu6v m, Voyage cn Tunisie , 
i. 376 sqq ; Tissot, Geographic compatee de la 
pi ovine e lotnattie d' Afriquc, 11 613 sqq , Saladin, 
Archives des missions y 3 r <i series, xni 68 sqq ; 
Diehl, Afnque Byzantine , p 278 sqq , A Merlin, 
Forum et eghses de Sufetula y Notes ct documents , 
v, Paris 1912 On the role of Subaitila at the 
Muslim conquest Ibn c Idh5ri> aftBayan aft 
mughnby ed Dozy, 1 4, 6, transl Fagnan, 1 
4, 7 ; al-Nuwairl, in Ibn Khaldun, Hist des 
Beiberes , transl. de Slane, 1 320, al-Idnsi, 

Desit iptton de I'Afrtque et de ft Espagne y ed 
Dozy and de Goeje, p no, transl, p 128; de 
Slane, Lettre a M Hase y m Journ Astat , 1844, 
n 328^ ; Fournel, Les Berbers y 1 112 — 1 13 
(Georges Marqais) 

§U BASH!, ancient military title in 
countries of Turkish civilization. Although later 
popular etymology has always regarded the first 
element as the word “water”, this interpretation 


is probably erroneous. In old Eastern Turkish zu 
(very possibly taken from Chinese) signified army 
and fu-basM therefore meant commander of the 
army (cf. Mahmud Kashgharl, DlwSn Lu ghat aft 
Turk , 111 156; Houtsma, Ein turkisch-arabisches 
Glossar y Leyden 1884, p. 1 4, 30). It is not sur- 
prising, however, that this title has been connected 
with the word designating water, because in 
practice the responsibility for keeping the waters 
for irrigation m repair was often in the hands of a 
very influential functionary (cf. al-Ma^disI, p. 330 
who says that the amir having charge of the 
waters of Merw had 10,000 men in his service). 
And in Turkestan, as in Asia Minor, there have 
always been officials in control of the irrigation 
(see Skrine and Ross, The Heart of Asia , London 
1899, p 332; and for Asia Minor Ahmad Rafik, 
Sokolll y Constantinople 1924, p 108) But these 
functionaries have always called themselves mlr-ab 
and never $u-baiht There is also an Arabian ex- 
planation of the title, deriving it from the Arabic 
word sift “evil”. Thus Muhammad Hafld, in his 
aftDurar aftmuntakhabnt aftmanthura fi tslah 
aftghalatSt aftmashhura y p 260, declares fu-bashl 
to be a translation of the Persian ser-bak (see also 
von Hammer, Staatsverfassung , 11 121) 

Su Bash! became a very well known military 
and police title in the Ottoman empire, but it 
was found in Asia Minor as early as the times 
of the Seldj^Vs In the xintk century Ibn Bibi 
(Houtsma, Recueil de t rel. a ft hist des Seldj , 
iv 210) speaks of a su-bashl of the town of 
Kharput [q v.] who was piobably under the 
sultan of Konya Every town of any importance 
had a su-bashl , when c Othman took possession of 
his first capital Karadja Hisar, one of his first 
acts was to appoint as su-bashlllk his cousin Alp 
Gunduz ( Tawarlkh-i afti c othman y cd. Giese, p. 7, 
Urudj Beg, ed Babmger, p. 12). 

As the Ottoman supremacy became confirmed, 
a differentiation of the functions and the position 
of the fu-barhl in the provinces and in the capital 
was introduced In the provinces they obtained 
a position in the feudal organisation, which also 
proves the military origin of their functions The 
su-bashl had their own fiefs ( Umar ) and they 
excicised police control over the other sipahi and 
the inhabitants of the district under their charge 
Administratively they were under the authority of 
an alay-beg y who again was subject to the Sandjak 
Beg [see sani>jak] These fu-baihl had many 
privileges, which varied according to the different 
provinces, they had the right to a certain amount 
of the imposts and the fines extorted from the 
people (see Kanun-namc-i afti c othman y ed c Arif 
Bey, Constantinople 1330, appendix to N os 13 and 
14 of T O. E Af , p 28) 

In the capital the { u-bashl became one of the 
chief officers of police, who assisted the Cfi 3 ush 
Bash?, whose function is most like that of minister 
of Police With the Muhzir (Muhdir) Agha and 
the c Ases Ba§h! he was responsible for the carrying 
out of all the judicial sentences and 111 general for 
obedience to the police regulations in the capital. 
Besides this the title of su-bashl is used to de- 
signate a certain military rank in the cavalry 
coips of the c Ulufadji. 

Bibliography . Ricaut, Etat pi esent de 
ft Empire Ottoman y Paris 1670, p. 345; von 
Hammer, Des osmanischen Reiches Staatsver- 
fassung und Staatsverwaltung , i. q7o: ii. 1 21, 
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240; d’Ohsson, Tableau de I'Emphe Othoman , 
Pans 1820, in., p. 341, 380 sqq ; I.ybyer, The 
Government of the Ottoman Empire tn the Ttme 
of Suleiman the Magnificent , Cambridge (Har- 
vard) 1913, p 129 (J H. Kramers) 

SUB^I. [See shafak] 

SUBHA (a), also pronounced sebha, the 
rosary, 'which at present is used by nearly all 
classes of Muslims, except the Wahhabis who dis- 
approve of it as a btd Q a There is evidence for its 
having been used at first in Sufi circles and among 
the lower classes (Goldziher, Rosalie , p 296); 
opposition against it made itself heard as late as 
the xv th century A D , when Suyuti composed an 
apology for it (Goldziher, Vorlesungen uber den 
Islam , I st ed , p. 165) At present it is usually 
carried by the pilgrims (cf Mez, Die Renaissance 
des Isldms , p 441) and the darwlshes. 

The rosary consists of three groups of beads 
made of wood, bone, mother of peail, etc. The 
groups are separated by two transversal beads 
of a larger size ( [tmUm ), while a much larger 
piece serves as a kind of handle ( yad ; Snouck 
Hurgronje in Int Arch f Ethnogi aphie, 1 154 
and plate xiv , N° 12) The number of beads 
within each group varies (eg 33 33 -f- 34 or 

33 + 33 + 3 1 ); 111 the latter case the imams and 
the yad are reckoned as beads. The sum total of 
a hundred is in accordance with the number of 
Allah and his 99 beautiful names The rosary 
serves for the enumeration of these names, but it 
is also used for the counting of eulogies, dhikr's 
and the formulae at the end of the salat Lane 
( Manners and Customs , Register) makes mention 
of a sebha consisting of a thousand beads used in 
funeral ceremonies for the thrice one thousand 
repetitions of the formula La ildha ilia 'Hah 
Masdbih (plur of misbaha) are mentioned as 
early as the year 800 a. D (cf A Mez, Die Re- 
naissance des Isldms , p 318) Goldziher ( Vor- 
lesungen , p 165) thinks it certain that the rosary 
came from India to Western Asia Still, Goldziher 
himself has pointed to traditions mentioning the 
use of small stones, date-kernels, etc for counting 
eulogies such as takbir , tahlil , tasbih 

From such traditions the following may be 
mentioned : “on the authority of Sa c d b Abl 
Wakkas .... that he accompanied the Apostle of 
Allah who went to visit a woman, who counted 
her eulogies by means of kernels or small stones 
lying before her He said to her Shall I tell you 
what is easier and more profitable ? “Glory to 
Allah” according to the number of what he has 
created m the earth, “glory to Allah” according 
to what he has created in the heaven; “glory to 
Allah” according to the number of what is between 
these, “glory to Allah” according to what he will 
create. And in the same way Allah akbar , al- 
hamdu hlldki and “there is no might nor power 
except in All3h”V/ 1 'bu Da^Ed, Witr , bab 24, Tir- 
midhl, Dalawdt, />5d^3) 

The tendency / of this" vadition is elucidated by 
the following one* Safiya said the Apostle ot 
Allfih entered while there were before me four 
thousand kernels which I used m reciting eulogies. 

I said I use them m reciting eulogies He ans- 
wered: I will teach thee a still larger number 
Say. “Glory to Allah” according to the number ot 
what he has created (Tirmidhb Dafawat, bab 103) 
To a different practice points the tradition 
according to which the Apostle of Allah “counted 


the tasbih ” (NasS 3 !, Sahw , bab 97). The verb 
used here is *akada; its being translated by “to 
count” is based upon the fact that the lexicons 
give it among others this meaning. Probably this 
is based in its turn upon traditions like the one 
just mentioned, and like the following : “The 
Apostle of Allah said to us (the women of al- 
Madlna). Practise tasbih , tahlil and takdis , and 
count these eulogies on your fingers, for these will 
have to give account” (AbE Da^Ed, Witr , bab 24; 
Tirmidhb Da c awdt, bab 120) According to Gold- 
ziher, in these traditions the counting of eulogies 
on the fingers is contrasted with their being counted 
by means of stones etc There is, however, a tra- 
dition that makes it a matter of doubt whether ^akada 
in connections like those mentioned has always 
the meaning of counting and not its proper sense 
of tying I have in view a tradition preserved 
by Ibn Sa c d (vm 348) according to which Fa- 
tima bint Husain used to say eulogies aided by 
threads in which she made knots ( bi-khuyut 
mdkud fihd). 

The term subha does not occur in classical 
tradition in the meaning of rosary ; it is often 
used in the sense of supererogatory salat \ e g. 
subhat al-duhd (Muslim, Musafirun, trad. 81) Al- 
Nawawl explains the teim by ndfila (Commentary 
on Muslim’s Sahih , Cano 1283, 11. 204) Ibn al- 
Athir, Nihdya , s v asks how it is that the ideas 
of ndfila and subha coincide He answers Eulogies 
{subha') are supererogatory additions to the obli- 
gatory faldt ' s So supererogatory salat's came to 
be called subha 

If Ibn al-Alhn’s opinion is right, the semasio- 
logical evolution of subha took two diiections 

eulogies 


supererogatory counted eulogies 

eulogies in salat j 

supererogatory salat instiument used for 

counting eulogies 

Bibliography Goldziher, Lt rosaire dans 
1' Islam, in R HR, vol xxi 295 sqq 

(A J Wensinck) 

SUBHAN ALLAH, “Praise be to Allah”, a 
religious formula, frequent in the Kur’an It 
is an accusative of exclamation from a root which 
does not occur in Arabic (the verb sabhaha is 
rightly explained by the grammarians as derived 
from the noun), but which goes back as a loan- 
word to Aramaic and was also adopted in Hebrew 
and Ethiopic, viz * diebah “to praise”. Muhammad 
probably found the expression somewhere among 
“the possessors of a scripture”, as it is not prob- 
able that he himself should have created such a 
form from a non-Arabic verb. It is also evidence 
of an extensive use of the word that subhana is 
found in a verse of al-A c sha without a genitive 
with a following mm as an exclamation of sur- 
piise (Ibn Ya r ish, ed Jahn, p 43, 5, 148, 1 etc.) 
As a regular formula in the Kurban it is placed 
in the mouth of Moses (vn 140), Jesus (v 1 16), 
the blessed in Paradise (x 10) and the angels 
(11. 30; cf. xxvii 8) It is used on different occa- 
sions to express the impression made upon the 
speaker by Allah’s overwhelming greatness and 
His wondeiful deeds Thus: “Praise be to Him 
who made His seivant travel in the night” (xvii. 1), 
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“Praise be to Him, who has subjected all this 
to us” (xlm. 12), “who created the pairs” (xxxvi. 
36), “in whose hand is rule over every thing” 
(xxxvi 83), “Praise be to Allah (1. e praise ye him) 
morning and evening” (xxx 16); when the pious 
hear the recital of the Kurban they fall upon their 
faces and say “Praise our Lord!” (xvii 108), it is 
also found in a confession of wrong-doing. “Praise 
be to Allah, we have done wrong” (lxvnt 17 sqql) 
As an expression of Allah’s absolute superiority 
and perfection, it is specially used, when anything 
is rejected than which Allah is greater, and which 
would mjuie his nature (cf xvn 45 where it is 
connected with tabula) The thing rejected is 
often introduced with L an (xxi 22 , xxxix 67 ; 
I11. 43; lix 23). Thus Muhammad is fond of usmg 
the foimula when in the Meccan Suras he is com- 
batting the worship of other gods than Allah as 
blasphemy (ix 31, xn. 108, xvi 1, xvn 45 etc) 
or when he is filled with horror at the idea that 
God should have a son (11. 1 10; iv 169, v 116; 
xxxix 6, xlm 82) or sons and daughters (vi. 100, 
xvi 59, xxxvn 157, 180) It is in a similar con- 
nection that the pious say “Thou hast not created 
the world in vain ( batil <*»), subhanaka (how much 
thou art raised above it 1 111. 188) 01 that Musa 
recognises that God cannot be seen (vn 140) or 
that Muhammad turns aside the demand of his 
countrymen for miracles by saying he is only a 
man and a messenger (xvn. 95) In this way the 
expression may be weakened to mean almost “God 
forbid 1 ” (xxiv 15) 

The deuvative sabbaha early came to mean “to 
pray”, especially of the supererogatory prayeis, 
subha , e g Hassan b. Xhabit in Delectus , lxxvn 
14 (not in Hirschfeld); cf Lane, Lexicon 

(Fr Buhl) 

SUBHl MUHAMMAD, Turkish historio- 
grapher lie was born at the beginning of the 
xvinth century (the date is unknown) as son of 
Beylikdji Khalil Fehml Efendi He entered upon 
a long administrative career, beginning with the 
office of dnvan kaiibt Soon after, belore 1150/ 
1737, he was appointed walfa-nuwis as successoi 
to Shakir Husein Bey and he combined this position 
with other functions till the end of the year 1156 
(Feb 1744) when he was appointed beylikdji 
The waDa-nuwishk was then given into the charge 
of Sulaiman c IzzI [q. v.] Subhl Efendi died in 
Safar 1183 (June 1769) His Tarikh was printed 
in Constantinople, together with those of his two 
predecessors Sami and Shakir in 1198/1785; the 
last year of which he wrote the chronicle was 1156 
His Turkish biographers commend him for his 
style and his poems 

Bibliography'. RjamSl al-Dln, c Otjunanll 
tdrihh we-mileiukhleri , Constantinople 1314, 
p 48, Thureiya Efendi, Sidjill-t c othmani , 111 
220; von Hammer, G O.R, , vn 437, 472; 
vm. 39, 336; F Babmger, Stambuler Buchwesen 
im 18 Jahrhundert , Leipzig 1919, p. 22 

(J H. Kramlrs) 

al-SUBKI, Nuba from the place Subk in the 
district of al-Manufiya, district of Manuf , Mem- 
phis ( c All Pasha MubSrak, al-Khi(at al-^jadida, 
Bulak 1305, xn. 7). 

A The §h 5 f i c l family of scholars a 1 - 
S u b k I (the numbers beside certain peisons in 
the family tree refer to the descriptions which 
follow ; for the whole cf F Wiistenfeld, DU 
Academien der Araber und thre Lehrer, p. 1 1 9). 


1 Sadr al-Dln Abu Zakarlya 5 YahyS, Kadi of 
al-Mahaila and later Professor at Cairo, died 725 
(. Academien , N°. 183). 

2 Taki al-Dln Abu ’l-Fath Muhammad, b. 704, 
Professor at Cairo and Damascus, d. 744; wrote a 
Tcfribh, his correspondence Ahiwardt, 8471, 24 
( Academien, N°. 97; al-Khi (a( al-gjadida, xn. 8). 

3 Baha 3 al-Dln Abu ’l-Bafca 3 Muhammad, b 708, 
Professor, Kadi and Hakim in Damascus and 
Cairo, Wakil of the Sultan and Khatib of the 
Umaiyad mosque in Damascus, d 777; three 
unfinished writings ( Academien , N°. 52; al-Khi tat 
al-(lyadlda , xn 8) 

4 Wall al-Din Abu Darr ‘Abdallah, b. 735, 
Professor, Kadi, Khatib and financial officer in 
Damascus, d. 785 ( Academien , N° 98). 

5 Badr al-Din Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad, b. 741, 
Professor, Mufti and Kadi at Cano, Damascus etc., 
Khatib at the Umaiyad mosque, unpopular on 
account pf the influence he allowed his son Djalal 
al-Dln to exercise over his affairs, d 802 or 803 
( Academien , N° 53, al-Khitat al-djadida, xn 8). 

6 Shaikh al-Isl5m Taki al-Din Abu ’1-Hasan 

c Ali, b 683, studied in Cairo principally, Professor, 
Mufti and Kadi at Cairo and Damascus, Hakim 
at Damascus, Khatib at the Umaiyad mosque, 
d 756, produced more than 150 works, of which 
the following may be mentioned with a view to 
corrections to the list of those still extant by 
Brockelmann, GAL, 11 87 sq : 5) printed at 

HaidarabSd 1315, Bulak 1318; 12) also Ahiwardt, 
N° 9399, 16) that of a Kasida also in Ahiwardt, 
N° 8482, fol. 41a, 18) Answers to legal ques- 
tions, Ahiwardt, N° 5026, 1; 19) al-Durr al- 
tiazim fi Tafsir al-KuFan aNazirn (unfinished); 
20) Tafsir u ya aiyuha L-Rusulu kulu mm al- 
faiyibati ” al-aya (Kur 3 an, xxin. 53); 21) al- - 
Ibtihadj ft Sharh al-Minhndj (Biockelmann, 1. 395, 
1 12 [not quite correct] unfinished, cf below, 
N° 7, 2), 22) a commentary on al-Muha dhdh ab 
of al-Shirazi unfinished , cf Brockelmann, 1 387, 
9, 1); 23) al-Rakm al-ibrizi fi Sharh Mukhta$ar 
al-Tibiizi (cf Brockelmann, 1 393, 24); 24) Raf' 
al-Slukak fi Mas^alat al-Talak\ 25) al-Tahkik fi 
Mas*alat al-Ta z ltk ; 26) Bayan Hubn al-Rabt fi 
T tu ad al-Shai t c ala Shart , 27) Munyat al-BahiRi 
c an L/ukm Dam al-Wanth ; 28) al-Rtyad al-anika 
ft Kismat al-Harika ; 29) al-Sahm al-saib fi 

Kada f Dam al-Ghjfib, 30) al-Ghaith al-mughnjz 
fi Mira(h Ibn al-Mu~ttk ; 31) Faf al-Makal fi 
Hadaya * 7- c Umrnal , 32) al-Kawl al-sahth fi Ta~yin 
al-DJiabih ; 33) Kafhf a l- Das a? is fi Hadm al - 
Kancfis, 34) al-farika al-naffa fi ' l-Muscikat wa 
'l-Mukhaba? a wa 'l-Muzara*a\ 35) Ntir al-Rab'f 
fi ’ l-Kalam c ala ma rawZhu 'l-Rab ? ; 36) al-l'tibar 
bt-Bahif al-JQjanna wa ' l-Nar ; 37) al-Kawl al- 
mahmud fi Tanzih Dawiid ; 38) Ghairat aLlman 
al-djali fi Abi Bakr wa-^ Omar wa- 0 thman wa - 
Q A l i ; 39) al-Iiftsak fi Bail P Wadjh al-Iihtikak ; 
40) Ahkam U huil ” wa^alatht ma y adult \ 41) al - 
Ikna^ fi Ifadat u law ” It ’ l-Imtma c ; 42) al- As^tla 
fi ’ NArabiya ; 43) al-Djadd al-ighrid fi ' l- Far $ 
bam al-Kinaya wa 7- Tafid ; 44) al-Iktmas fi 
y l-Lark bain al-Ha$r wa 'l-Ikhti$a $ ; 45) Ihya '? al - 
Nufus fi San'at Ilf d 3 al-Durus ; many of his 
shorter writings are in the collection of his Fa~ 
taw a ( A cade m ten , N° 49; al-Khi (a( al-d/adida, 
xii 7 ; Hfidjdji Khalifa, ed Fliigel, Index, N°. 8765 ; 
Biockelmann, li. 86, 9, in which there is an even 
longer list of literature; complete biography in 
the Tuba fat of his son [here N°. 9]). 
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7. Bahfi 3 al-Din Abu HSmid Ahmad, b. 719, 
Professor, Mufti and Kadi in Cairo and Damascus, 
d in Mecca 773; wrote 1) an unfinished com- 
mentary on al-Hdwt of al-KazwInl (cf Brockel- 
mann, i 394, 29, 1), 2) a supplement to the 
unfinished commentary on the Minhaoj-commentary 
of his father (see above, N° 6, 21); 3) £)jam Q al- 
Tandkud or al-Munakadat (HadjdjI Khalifa, ed. 
Fltigel, vi 157); 4) ‘Artis al-Afrah ft Shark 
TalkhM al-Miftdh (cf Brockelmann, 1 295, 10), 5) an 
unfinished commentary on Muklita$ar of the Kufiya 
of Ibn al-Hadjib from al-BaidawI (cf Brockelmann, 
1 305, 6); 6) a Kasida on the meaning of the 
word c Atn (Ahlwardt, N° 7065, 1 as also 1Q 
6973, 3 and in 7334); 7) a riddle-poem on the 
Nile (with the answer of Salah al-Din al-Safadl 
[Brockelmann, 11 31, 3] thereupon. Ahlwardt, N° 
7866, I also in 61 11); 8) another poem by him 
Ahlwardt, N° 8471, 28; 9) writings addressed 
to him Ahlwardt, N° 7869 and 8471, 24 ( Aca - 
demten , N° 50; al-Khitaj al-djadtda , xn 8, Hadjdji 
Khalifa, ed Flugel, Index, N° 1899) 


read Leiden, N°. 897; printed Cairo 1324; fiom 
this also M Enger, De vita et scrip tis Maverdit 
commentatio , 1851; 8 b ) also Ahlwardt, N° 10036; 
8 C ) lead Gotha, N° 1762; 10) also Ahlwardt, 
N° 941; 1 1) to be cancelled; 12) also Ahlwardt, 
N° 8465, fol lo8 a , 16) Kttdb al-A&bah wa 
’ l-Nazdtr , passages from this Ahlwardt, N° 461 1 ; 
17) a commentary on al-Mtnhacfr of al-Baid 5 wi 
(cf Brockelmann, 1 418, 11); 18) Efyalab Halab\ 
19) Raf z al-Hadjtb z an Mukhta^ar Ibn al-Hdjjib 
(see above, N°. 7, 5); 20) a poem on foreign 
words in the Kur’an, Ahlwardt, N° 725; cf. 724; 
21) Veises by him Ahlwardt, N° 5967, 1; 22) al- 
Durar al-lawam ? ; 23) letters to him, Ahlwardt, 
N° 7869; 24) Elegy on him in Ahlwardt, N° 
7868 ( Academten , N° 51, al-&hi(a( al-jjadtda, 
xn (sic), 8 ; Wustenfeld, Der Ini dm el-Sch&fli^ 1 
10 sqq ; Hadjdji Khalifa, ed Flugel, Index, N° 
8704, Brockelmann, 11 89 sq , wheie further lite- 
rature is given) 

10 Muhammad his father’s admonitory Jfafuta 
is addiessed to him (see above, N° 6, 4) 


c Abd al-Latif 


Muhammad (2) 


The SubkI Family 

Diya 3 al-Din Abu ’ 1 -Hasan c Ali b. Tam- 
main b Yusuf b. Mui»a b. Tam mam b 
Hammad b Yahya b c Othman b | c Ali b 
Suwar b. Salim al-Ansari al-Khazradji 

I 


Yahya (1) 


Sadid al-Din 
Abu Muhammad 
c Abd al-Barr 


Muhammad (3) 


Zain al-Din 
Abu Muhammad 
c Abd al-Kafi 
(d 735) 

c Ali (6) 


Ahmad (7) al-Husam (8) ‘Abd al- Muham- 

WahhSb (9) mad (10) 


c Abd Allah (4) 


Muhammad (5) 


8 Djamal al-Din Abu ’ 1 -Taiyib al-IIusain, b 
722, Professor in Cairo and Damascus, in the 
latter also deputy Kadi; d 755, previously to 
his father; wrote a book on people with the 
name of al-Husain b c All (Hadjdji Khalifa, ed 
Flugel, v. 159), his correspondence Ahlwardt, N° 
8471, 24 (Academien, N° 73; Ahlwardt, a l- K hi tat 
al-jjadida, xii. 8) 

9. Tadj al-Din AbH Nasr c Abd al-Wahhab, b 
727 (or 728 or 729), Professor, Mufti, KSdi and 
Hakim in Damascus and Cairo, Khatib of the 
Umaiyad mosque; in 769 he was thrown into 
prison for about 80 days, but was able to re- 
habilitate himself; d. 771 of the plague To Brock- 
kelmann’s list of his surviving works, 11. 89 sq. f 
should be added: 1) Ahlwardt, N°. 4401 is auto- 
graph from 762; the commentary of al-Zarka&hl 
also Ahlwardt, N°. 4402; printed with the com- 
mentary by al-Mahalll and the super-commentary 
by al-Ban 5 nT also BulaV 1 297 and 1891, with the 
same commentary and the Tahir at of c Abd al- 
Rahroan al-Sharblnl, Cairo 1309 and 1318; 7) ed 
D. W Myhrman, Luzac's Semttic Text Series , London 
1908, xviii. ; abridged and translated from the 
Arabic by O. Rescher, Constantinople 1925; 8 a ) 


B Shihab al-Din (or Shaiaf al-Din) Ahmad b 
Khalil b Ibiahim al-Misrl al Shafib, d 1032, at 
the age of 93; wrote 1) a gloss to Kitdb al - 
Shift f of al-K 5 di c Iyad (Biockelmann, 1 369, 5, 
I, h ); 2) Fat'h al-Mukit ft Shat h al-Tatfabit z imi 
al-Tabyit (Brockelmann, 11 151, 130b), 3) Fath 
al-Ghaffur ft Mamutnat al-Kubur (ibid a ); 4) 
Fath al-Mubin bt-Sharh Manzumat Ibn c Imad al- 
Din (cf Brockelmann, 11. 94, 4; perhaps errone- 
ously attributed to him, cf c [Pertsch, N°. 1080]); 
5) Hadiyat al-Ikhwan ft MascPtl al- Islam wa 
' l-Istt dkan ; 6 ) Manasik al-Had}$j al-kabira and 
7) al-saghira , 8) besides these he collected the 
Fatwa > s of al- Ramil (cf Brockelmann, 11 321, 13) 
(al-KJti(al al-efradida, xii 8 sq . ; Biography also 
Ahlwardt, N°. 8471, I5 b ) 

C. For the modern Egyptian Ahmad Bey al- 
Subkl b. Ahmad b Sulaiman c Udjail'a, cf al-Khi- 
tat al-djadtda , xn 9 (Joseph Schacht) 

SUDA, a town in the Yemen in South 
Arabia. It is built on a rocky ridge running 
S W. to N. E. with a peak in the centre. The 
citadel ( hu$ri ) stands in the centre of the town 
which is also its highest part, a strong lofty 
building reached by a kind of staircase on the 
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west side, which is now in ruins. On the west 
side is also a small plateau with a fine cistern, 
there is a tower to the west of it on the southern 
edge of the cliff The town runs N E. by S W. 
up to the castle; the northeastern part stands 
high and the southwest slopes down in terraces. 
The town is entered from the southwest; the 
market lies in the same direction; it consists of 
a few miserable booths near the mosque The 
water supply is provided by Tour or five well 
cemented, regular elliptical, circular or quadran- 
gular cisterns, N and N.W of the citadel The 
town is surrounded by rich fields In the lower 
lying aieas, e g the Wadi Bait Kilab and the 
immediate vicinity of Sflda, sorgho is grown and 
in the higher like Djebei c Ayali Yazid, Pjebel 
Beni Hadjdj^dj, barley, wheat etc , and also coffee, 
which is consideied the best in Yemen, especially 
in Wadi Thedje and Wadi Shamayap, 600 — 1,000 
feet lower Bananas also flourish exceedingly The 
ci ops are grown on ten aces, which, made abso- 
lutely horizontal, enclose the hills as it were with 
hypsometnc lines and are separated from one an- 
other by a stiong stone perpendicular wall, often 
12 — 20 feet high 

Bibliography . E. Glaser, Gcographische 
Bo? schutigen im Yemeti^ 1883/1884, fol. 43 r , 44 v 
_ _ (Adolf Grohmann) 

SUDAN. The expression Btlad al-Sudan properly 
means “land of the negroes” It would appear then 
that the word Sudan which comes from it ought 
to mean all the parts of Africa inhabited by 
negroes Among Arabs, as well as Europeans, it 
has become the custom to restrict the application 
to the noithern part of these regions or in a more 
general way to the area of sub-Saharan Africa 
which has been penetrated by Islam In practice 
this area is divided into three parts Western 
Sudan, containing the basin of the Senegal, the 
Gambia, the upper Volta and the middle Niger; 
Central Sudan including the basin of Lake Chad 
and Eastern Sudan or the Egyptian Sudan, con- 
fined to the basin of the upper Nile It may be 
mentioned that the English use the word Sudan 
alone to mean the Egyptian Sudan and that the 
French officially apply the name “Soudan Frangais” 
* to one of their colonies, which really corresponds 
only to a small fraction of the laige Sudanese 
area which they occupy In this article we shall 
take the Sudan to include all the lands lying 
south of the deserts of the Sahara and of Libyan, 
fiom the Atlantic in the west to the western 
frontiers of Ethiopia in the cast, the southern limit 
following roughly the io° of North Latitude 
It is probable that fiom the earliest times there 
weie relations between the Sudan and Mediterranean 
Afnca The ancient Egyptians obtained slaves by 
making expeditions into the land of the negiocs 
and they had also commercial lelations with it 
Caravans setting out from the Phoenician colonies, 
especially Carthage, used to buy in the SOdSn, 
gold, ivory, and slaves, in exchange for cloth, 
copper and tools. This intercourse which took 
place via the Nile or across the Sahara continued 
m the Gieek and Roman period and later after 
the conquest and conversion to Isl 5 m of North 
Afnca it was continued by the Arabs. By the end 
of the seventh century a d. Muslims of Egypt, 
Ifri^iya and the Maghub were attending the great 
markets of the Sudan Some were even settled 
theie as correspondents and agents for their com- 


patriots on the shores of the Mediterranean. But 
according to the Arab authors who give the 
earliest notices of the land of the negroes, it was 
evident that these Muslims were only interested 
in commerce and did not proselytise and it was 
only in the xi*h century that Islam began to spread 
among the Sudanese. Several traditions, it is true, 
make the conqueror c Okba b. N 5 fi c come to the 
Sudan but they do not appear worthy of credence. 

We should not however deduce that before the 
xi*h century there was no civilisation or political 
organisation worthy of the name in these regions. 
While many of the princes who have ruled various 
parts of Sudanese territory from the xi*h century 
have professed Islam, it was not always nor every- 
where thus Indeed several of the Sudanese states, 
including the most important were well governed 
before the beginning of the conversion of their 
country to Islam and had already attained a power 
and fame, in some cases considerable, and possessed 
institutions which Muslim rulers at a later date 
were pleased to adopt and which still exist to-day 
in those kingdoms that have remained pagan, like 
the Mosi of the Upper Volta, such as are described 
in the xith centuiy by al-Bakrl when he tells of 
the pagan kingdom of Ghana 

The religion formerly professed by all the Sudanese 
was the same, apparently, as that which is found 
at the present day among those of them who 
have not been affected by Islam, 1 e. a form of 
Animism based on the worship of ancestors and 
of the spirits of nature 

Christianity had penetrated into several parts 
of the Sudan, it was predominant in Nubia from 
the iv*h to the vii* h century and it is said that 
the princes reputed to be Berber origin, who founded 
the kingdom of Songhoy [q v ] in the vn*h century 
were Christians 

Islam must have spread very early among the 
Nuba or Nubians of the valley of the Nile, but 
it appears to have taken a long time to reach 
the provinces of the eastern Sudan which lie at 
some distance from the main branch of the river, 
when it was only introduced towards the xvi*h 
centuiy by tribes of Arab origin who at this 
period pushed south-westwards and came into con- 
tact with the negroes of this region. It was on 
the western part of the Sudan that a deep and 
lasting impression was first made by the teaching 
of Muhammad It reached there, not through the 
Aiabs, but thiough Berbers of the Sahara, who at 
this time launched the Almoravid movement 

At this time the Ghana empire was flourishing 
in the Western Sudan, founded at an unknown 
date by princes who are said to have belonged 
to a white stock, but whose rulers at the time 
were negroes of the Sarakolle tribe (alias Soninke, 
or Wakore or Marka), who lived at Kumbi, S. S. 
W of WSlata, in the province called Waghadu or 
Baghana, and who bore titles of tunka , kayamagha y 
and ghatia It is this last term extended from the 
ruler to the town that the Arab writers use for 
the town of Kumbi The Ghana extended his sway 
beyond the proper limits of his kingdom over the 
greater part of the Western Sudan, and notably 
over the goldmines of the left bank of the Upper 
Senegal, as well as over the majority of the Berber 
tribes of the Sahara and in particular over that 
of the Lemtuna and over their capital Awdaghost, 
probably situated at some distance to the S. W, 
of Tiahtt (Tichit) 
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In 1042, the Beiber reformer ‘Abdallah b 
YSsIn, left the rtba( or monastery which he had 
conducted on an island of the Lower Senegal and 
began to preach Islam to the Berbers of the AdrSr 
and of the Tagant and to the negroes of TakrUr 
(FUta-Toro), ancestors of the Tokoror or Tuculor 
of our day and to several other Sudanese peoples, 
then more or less vassals of the Ghana His 
preaching was all the more successful at it was 
addressed to people, black 01 white, anxious to 
cast off the yoke of the suzerainty of the Sarakolle 
of Kumbi, who were also a bulwark of paganism 
The king of Takrur and his family — the fiist of 
the negroes without doubt to do so — adopted 
Islam and even supplied contingents to the Al- 
moravid army The king of Manding or Mali, who 
lived on the Upper Niger soon became a convert 
also and the conveision of the king of Songhoy 
in the region of Gao on the middle Niger is put 
about the same date Awdaghost which remained 
faithful to the Ghana, was attacked and taken in 
1054 by ‘Abdallah b Yasin and about 1076 while 
Yusuf b. Tashfin at the head of the main body 
of the Almoravids was conquering Morocco and 
preparing to invade Spam, his cousin Abu Baki 
b ‘Omar of the Lemtuna tube with the Almoravids 
who had stopped on the thieshold of the Sudan 
seized Kumbi and put an end to the long period 
of Ghana domination Compelled by force to adopt 
the new religion, the Sarakolle became converted 
to Islam en masse and began to spread it in the 
different kingdoms which they still ruled and 
which had taken advantage of the fall of the Ghana 
their suzeiain to declare themselves independent 
kingdoms or provinces of JJjara or Kanyaga (near 
the modern Nyoro), of Gumbu (south of Kumbi), 
of Soso (between Gumbu and Bamako), of Djakha 
or Dja (western MSsina) etc The death of Abu 
Bakr b. ‘Omar in 1087 and the depaiture for the 
north of the last Almoravid forces which had sup- 
ported him, did not prevent the propagation of 
Isl 5 m from going on and at the end of the xph 
century some Muslim Djula, converted by the 
Sarakolle of Djakha, carried the new faith up to 
the dense forests of the Gold Coast, to which 
they used to go to buy kola-nuts 

Progress was then checked for a period; then 
about 1224 a religious and commercial centre was 
organised at Walata and soon Timbuktu and more 
particularly X>jenne were reached In the following 
century Timbuktu became the Muslim metropolis 
of the western Sudan The Mandingo empne, the 
hegemony of which had succeeded to that of the 
Ghana, was then at its zenith In 1325 its ruler, 
who at this time was the famous Gongon-Musa 
(popular Kankan-MUsa) had mosques built in Gao 
and Timbuktu by an Arab of a Granada family 
whom he had brought from Mecca; these mosques 
had flat roofs, and pyramidal minarets and introduced 
to the Sudan an architectural style which spread 
rapidly there; the 6clat which he gave the Muslim 
religion contributed to consolidate Gongon-Musa’s 
authority over the Niger countries. It was under 
his successor that regular diplomatic relations were 
begun between the Sudan and Morocco. 

The progress of Islam became still more rapid 
at the end of the xv th and beginning of the xvB h 
centuries as a result of the policy of the greatest 
prince of Songhoy, the askiya Muhammadu TUre. 
On the other hand it suffered a considerable set- 
back in the middle of the xvith century in Senegal, 


as a result of the conquest of Takrur or FUta-T 5 io 
by Pul and Manding hordes from Koli-Tengella 
and the establishment in this country of a Pul 
pagan monarchy which held power from 1559 to 
1776 Contrary to what one would have expected, 
the conquest of Songhoy and of Timbuktu by a 
Moroccan expedition in 1591, was a further signal 
for a decline in the Muslim faith, on the middle 
Niger and foi the beginning of the decline of 
Timbuktu as an intellectual and religious centre 

It must not however be thought that Islam had 
ever won ovei all the Sudanese According to the 
Aiab geographers and historians and to the local 
chronicleis, the new religion had made its cpnveits 
mainly among the kings and high dignitaries ; except 
in the case of a few tribes like the Tuculor, the 
Sarakolle, the Djula and Songhoy, the mass of 
the population except 111 the large towns had re- 
mained pagan 

It was in the xvinth and xixth centuries that 
Islam made most progiess m the Western Sudan 
and a piogress more marked than it had ever made 
since the Almoravid period. The mystical tem- 
perament of the Tuculor caste of the Torodbe 
(sing Torodo) of TakrUr was the main factor in 
this movement It had begun about 1720 with 
the creation at FQta-Djallon [q v ] of a kind ox 
theociatic monaichy It was strengthened in 1776 
by the foundation at FUta-Toro of a similar 
theocracy as a result of the victory which the 
Muslim Tuculois then inflicted on the Pul, who 
still remained pagan and of whom the majority 
were now forced to adopt Islam Gradually the 
Wolof of Lower Senegal were also converted to 
Islam Piophets soon arose among the Torodbe 
of Futa-Toro and among the Pul of Masina The 
first was the Tuculor Usmanu Fodjo who preached 
the holy war between the Niger and the Chad, 
converted a section of the Ilausa, and founded 
the empire of Sokoto (1802) He was followed 
by the Pul Seku Hamadu Bari, who secured the 
supremacy of Islam in Masina and built a capital 
there which he called Hamdallaln (1810) Then 
the Tuculor al-Hadj c Omai, who in the course of 
his pilgrimage to Mecca (1820) had been invested 
with the title of Khalifa of the Tidjanlya for the 
Sudan, began in 1838 a series of missionary and 
military campaigns which made him master of 
Manding (1848), Kaarta (1854), Segu (1861) and 
lastly of Masina (1862) At his death (1864) he 
left a vast empire in which Islam was a soit of 
official religion but it was to collapse before the 
French conquest (1890 — 1893). A little later in 
1898, an attempt to set up another Muslim em- 
pire between the Senegal and the Upper Volta 
begun by the conquering Mandingo SamSri TUre 
was definitely checked by the defeat of the latter, 
who was captured by the French troops. 

In the Central Sudan, IslSm had made its first 
appeaiance in the xi*h century It had been in- 
troduced to Kanem in the reign of Ume whose 
dynasty, which remained faithful to paganism, 
was overthrown in 1194 by a Muslim dynasty of 
native origin, that of the May , which transferred 
its capital to Bornu at the end Qf the xv*h century. 
But it was only at this latter date that the Muslim 
faith took firm root in these regions by establishing 
itself solidly on both sides of Lake Chad. It was 
only at the end of the next century in the reign 
of the Mbang ‘Abdallah (1561 — 1602) that it 
reached Baghirmi and it was only at the beginning 
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of the xviith century that the prophet § 5 lih, said 
to have been of Arab origin, brought *IslSm to 
WadSy where it was not dimly established till 
1635 onwards Very much later Isl 5 m spread 
southwards under the stimulus of the adventurei 
Rabah (1878—1900). 

In the Eastern Sfidan, the Nuba formed almost 
the only native Muslim population down to the 
xvi*h centuiy. At this period Dtfr-Fur, after long 
being like WadSy and Kordofan under the authority 
of the idolatrous Tundjur princes, said to have 
been of Asiatic origin, was partly converted to 
Islam by the founder of a new dynasty named 
Solun-Sllman One of his successors, 1 eherab, con- 
quered Kordofan and converted the Kold&dji of 
this countiy m the xvmth century The conversion 
of the Eastern Sad 5 n made more rapid progress 
towaids the end of the xix th century under the 
influence of the Mahdi Muhammad Ahmad [q v ] 
who belonged to a Nubian family of Dongola 
and who conquered Kordofan, Dar-Fur, Bahr al- 
Ghazal, Sennar [qv] and finally Khartum (1881 — 
1885) and under his Khalifa c Abdall 5 h, one of a 
tribe of Bagg 5 ia of Dar Fur, who extended his 
conquests into the province of Equatoria (1892), 
to be finally driven from Khartum by Kitchener 
m 1898 and killed in Kordofan in 1899 by a 
force under Colonel Wingate 

At the present time (1925) the Sudan as a 
whole has a population, that may be approximately 
estimated at 25 or 30 millions, composed of Muslims 
and Animists in about equal parts The former 
predominate in the larger centres but are relatively 
less numerous outside the towns Some tribes 
however are all or for the most part Muslims, 
these are from West to East the Wolof, the Tukulor, 
the Sarakolle, the Dljula, the Son gh oy, the Kanuri 
and Kanembu, the Teda or Tubu, the Maba, the 
Kondj^ra, the Koldadji, the Nuba and a few others 
of minor importance Some are partly pagan like 
the Pul or Fulbe, the Mandingos or Mahnke, the 
Sorko or Boso, the Hausa, the Baghirmi, etc , 
and lastly many are entirely or for the most part 
Animists, like the Serer, the Djola or Flup, the 
Basari and Konyagi, the Bambara, the Bobo, the 
Dogon or Tombo, the Samo, the M 5 si, the Gurunsi, 
the Lobi, the Dagari, the Senufo, the Busanse, the 
Gurmantshe, the Berba, the Kambari, the Baut§hi, 
the Mandara, the Musgu, the Mundang and the 
numerous peoples of the Central and Eastern 
Sudan grouped together by the Muslims as KSfiri, 
Kirdi, Fertit, Qjenakhera, etc 

Arabic as a spoken language has made very 
little progress in the Sudan, it has only enriched 
the dialects of the Sudanese Muslims with words 
relating to religion These dialects, like those of 
the Sudanese Animists, all belong to the Afncan- 
Negio family On the other hand, Arabic is the 
written language for all the Muslims of the Sudan 
who have any education and there has existed since 
the XV th century a regular Sudanese liteiature in the 
Arabic language Sometimes, at least as far as the Pul 
and Hausa aie concerned, the characters of the Arabic 
alphabet aie used to write the native languages 
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SUEZ, an Egyptian frontier sea-port 
town situated at the head of the Gulf of Suez 
on an arid, sandy plain with the dark c AtSka 
Mountains in the West On account of its physical 
surroundings it has earned for itself the descrip- 
tive sobriquet of a The Stony” al-IIadjar (see 
Description de V Egypte , Etat Moderne, 1 185) 
It is 80 miles S E of Cairo and 2 miles N of 
Port Ibrahim, the haibour at the South entrance 
of the Suez Canal 29 0 58' 59" N , 32 0 35' E 
Population c 20,000 Its position on the Canal 
(opened in 1869) has changed it from a village 
into a considerable town Nowadays it is a gover- 
norship (muhafiz) The old city is largely built of 
sun-dued bricks, and presents a dreary appearance 
There are several poor mosques In the European 
quarter large offices and warehouses have been built 
The town is a quarantine station for pilgrims on 
their way to Mekka. 

The modern Suez occupies the site of several 
former cities Ancient Egyptian remains have been 
found, and on an eminence ( Kiim al-Kulzuin) near 
by, are the rums of the Ptolemaic fortress of 
Khvcrfjut ( Ctysma Praesidium ; the Kulzum [q v ] 
of the Arab geographers). Previous to this, how- 
ever, Ptolemy Philadelphus (c. 230 B. c ) had built 
in the vicinity the town of Arsmoe (Apavvoif) later 
named Cleopatns (KA<owr*rp/$) In early Christian 
times a colony of natives chiefly engaged m fishing 
and smuggling existed here. During Muslim rule, 
the town became rich except under the Ma- 
meluke Sultans when a check was given to its 
growth. On the discovery of the Cape Route its 
prosperity further diminished. Once again under 

3 * 
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Selim T (1517) it revived as a naval station At 
this time the water from the Bt 3 r Sues , a league 
and a quarter distant on the load to Cairo, was 
brought to the town by an aqueduct, traces of 
which still remain This water according to c AlI 
Bey ( Travels , 11 30) was brackish Water was 

also brought (about 8 miles) from the Wells of 
Moses ( c Ayun Musa ), celebrated in legend (Ibn 
al-Wardi, Petles des Mervetlles , in HE, 11 31) 
c Ali Bey declares that the wells yielded u a dis- 
agreeable and fetid kind of water”. In modern 
times, however, a fresh-water canal was cut in 
1863 between Cairo and Suez 

By the beginning of the 19th century the town 
had once more fallen into decay and insignificance 
( c Alr Bey, tbtd , 11 29) But it revived again when 
the overland mail route was opened in 1837 
between England and India, and still more after 
the construction of the Canal 

An etymology of the name Suez will be found 
m Descr de PEg, 1 87 Yakut mentions, on 

the authority of al-Muhallabl, the presence in the 
neighbourhood of magnetic rock (maghnatJs) whose 
power is decreased or increased according as it is 
rubbed with garlic or vinegar 

An ancient canal, called Amnis 7 raj ant, al- 
though much older than the Roman occupation, 
once existed between the Nile and the Red Sea 
One of its termini was at Kulzum c Amr b al- c As 
re-opened this ancient waterway to enable grain 
supplies to be shipped direct to the Haramain 
(Butler, The Arab Conquest of Egypt , p 345 sqq ) 
Soon afterwards it was silted up again until re- 
stored under al-Mahdl (c 780 ad) In the year 
971 A D Hasan the Karmatian captured the city 
During the middle ages the commerce of the 
Indies passed steadily through the town Caravans 
from Farma ( Pelustum ) took four days, from Cairo, 
three (see J M Hartmann, Edtisn Afuca , p 449, 
Yakut, Mu'djam, s v) 
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(J. Walker) 

§UfI. [See ta§awwuf ] | 

al-§UFRIYA , one of the principal 
branches of the Kh a r 1 dj I s [q v] His- 
toriographic tradition, established as early as the 
middle of the 2nd century by Abu Mikhnaf (al- 


Tabari, Annate r, 11 5*7 S( l l l ) places its rise in 65, 
when the Tamimi ‘Abdallah b. al-Saffar, 
a KJi 5 ridjI of al* Basra, broke away from his 
colleague Nafi c b al-Azrafc on the question of 
the tstfrdd (the murder of adversaiies and their 
families), propounded by the latter, and subsequent- 
ly from ‘Abdallah b. Ib&d, who maintained that 
non-Kharidji Muslims should not be regarded as 
polytheists The account of AbU Mikhnaf shows, 
as has been aptly remarked by Wellhausen, a 
spmt of pragmatism, which legards the three 
great branches of the KhSridjis . the Sufriya, 
the Aziakites [1 563/564] and the AbSdis or 

IbSdis [1 3/4, 11 372/373], as the simultaneous 

product of a conflict of principles Another his- 
torian al-BalSdhuri (ed Ahlwardt, p. 82 — 83), 
names as founder of the Sufriya c Ubaida b 
Kabis; theological souices, on the other hand, 
assign this role to Ziyad b. al-Asfar, after 
whom the .Sufriya have also received the name 
of Ziyadiya (al- Baghdadi. Eirak, p 70; al- 
Shahrastani, ed Cuteton, p. 102, al-Kh w 5 nzmi. 
Mafatlh aHUlurn , ed van Vloten, p 25; al- 
Sam c ani, Ansab, vol 354a) or to al-Nu c man b. 
S u f r (Makiizi, Khitat, 11 354 below = 2 nd ed , 
iv 178, below) all of which persons are equally 
obscure In reality the Sufriya began to take part 
in the Kharidji movement in the month of Safar 
76, when the great revolt raised by Salih b 
Musarnh (or Musarrah, cf Tabari, 11. 881, 
note g) broke out, after his death led by Shabib 
b Yazid al-Shaiham [see above, p 261 — 262] 
Salih b Musarnh, who was regaided by his fol- 
lowers as a saint, and whose tomb remained an 
object of veneration for a long time (Ibn Kutaiba, 
Ma^anf, ed Wustenfeld, p 209 = Ibn Duraid, 
Ishtikak, ed Wustenfeld, p. 133), represents the 
type of devotee with ascetic tendencies who becomes 
propagandist and ends by becoming engulfed in 
the turmoils of a bloody war in spite of his pacific 
temperament, he is repiesented in the account of 
a contemporary, who in all probability writes 
with authority (Tabari, 11. 886) as opposed to the 
terrorist methods of the Azrakis, a point which has 
invariably constituted a charactenstic of the Sufri 
theory, although its adepts have not always ob- 
served it in practice 

After the defeat of Shabib b Yazid, the §ufrlya 
again appear involved in the revolt of al-Dahhak 
b. Kais [q v ] towards the end of the Umaiyad 
period At the same epoch they are found spread 
over the whole of the Islamic world, they are 
mentioned in the Maghrib from the year 117 
(Ibn al-Athlr, Kamil, ed. Tornberg, v. 153 below), 
where, a few years later, guided by their chief 
Abu Kurra, they slew the c Abbasid goveinor 
c Omar b Hafs, in 153 (Tabari, 111 370 — 371), and 
seized the town of Si^jilm 5 sa [see above, p. 
432 — 433] where they long maintained their in- 
dependence (Ibn al- c AdharI, Bay an al- Maghrib, 
ed Dozy, i. 58 sqq ; Ibn al-Athlr, vi 4 sqq., 53); 
they joined the Ibadls m the general rising of 
the Berbers, and ended by being absorbed by the 
former, who m North Africa as elsewhere became 
dominant Another conflict between IbSdis and 
$ufrlya, where the latter were overthrown, took 
place in ‘Oman, in which the Sufriya had taken 
refuge in 134, after having been defeated by 
the c Abb 5 sid chief Khgzim b Kbuzaima (Tabari, 
iii 78) 

It is principally as exponents of Kh&ridiism 
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that the §ufrfya are of importance, they seem to 
have been the first to attempt a systematic ex- 
position of their religious principles, and one of 
their very earliest imams , the poet 'Imran b 
Hitman [11. 507 — 508], d 84, is renowned as 
lunsconsult and theologian. Other names of SufrI 
traditiomsts and theologians are cited by al-Djahiz 
in his list of Kb&ridjf scholars (. Bayan , 1 131-133; 
11 126 — 127)* amongst others Shubailb c Azra 
al-Duba c I (d 140), also known as poet and 
lexicographer (cf. Wustenfeld, Geschichtsschreiber , 
N° 20, where the patronymic is incorrect, Ibn 
Duraid, p 193; Jabarf, n 1913; Djahiz. Hay aw an, 

1 152, lbn Hadjar, Tahdfcib al-Tahdhib , 1 v 310, 
etc), a 1 - K 5 s 1 m b. 'A bd al-Rahman b 
Sadi k a, Mulail, etc. The principal theses 
which divided the Sufrlya from the extremist Az- 
riljis, though not quite equalling the moderation 
of the Ibadls, are, according to the systematic 
tracts by c Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdadi and al- 
Shahrastanl. the admission of kifud (temporary 
cessation of war with other Muslims; cf Mu- 
barrad, Kamil, ed Wright, p. 527, 595, i 0 , 604, 
10) and of takiya (dissimulation of faith), the 
negation of the doctrines of istfrad and the 
damnation of the children of infidels In moral 
doctrine also the strictness of the Khandjis is 
somewhat modified by the Sufilya one of their 
subdivisions maintains that sins do not produce 
m the sinner the quality of an infidel ( kafir ) 
nor of a polytheist ( mushrtk ) as long as it con- 
cerns infractions of righteousness for which the 
religious law provides a definite punishment ( hadd 
waki c . this expression has not been included in 
the translation of al-Shahrastanl by Haarbrucker, 
11. 154), but only m those cases in which there 
is no punishment in the law Oher peculiarities 
of the Sufriya refer to questions of ritual and equity 

The Sufrlya, as a religious school, seems to 
have especially pre-dominated, in the eastern half 
of the Islamic world, where they maintained them- 
selves up to a comparatively recent period Ibn 
Hazm (d in 456) affirms that they were the 
only branch of the Khandjis who existed in 
his time, beside the Ibadls (al-Fa$l fi 'l-Afilal, iv 
190 — 19 1) This leads us to suppose that there 
wa& a gradual absorption of the other schools of 
Khandjis into that of the Sufrlya, which seems 
to be confirmed by the fact that lbn Hazm ranges 
with the Sufilya the schools of Tha c ahba. c Adjarida 
[1 149, ii 381], Baihaslya [1 617] with their sub- 
divisions, while c Abd al-Kahir al-Baghd5dl and al- 
Shahrastan! consider them as independent schools. 

The origin of the name Sufrlya is gieatly dis- 
puted, the etymologies that are derived from the 
supposed founders (Ibn al-Saffar, al-Asfar, lbn 
Sufi) seem somewhat artificial, a peifectly foolish 
one, although it is due to the celebiated philo- 
logian al-Asma c I, is the one which, admitting the 
vocalisation §tfrlya, attaches it to the word $ifr 
“zero” and supports it by an anecdote according 
to which an imprisoned SufrI was accosted by 
one of his companions in captivity with the words: 
“You count for no more than zero in religion’” 
( Lisan aFArab , vi 135 = Ta& aKArus , 111 337) 
A third etymology deserves more credit, although 
it is not entirely beyond doubt: it is that which 
derives the name from ?vfr, the “yellow colour”, 
which their faces had assumed m consequence of 
their devotional practices (al*Bal5dhurI, ed. Ahl- 
wardt, p. 82 — 83; al-Muharrad, Kami /, p. 604, 


9 _ XI , 615—616; cf. X at)arI > lL 881, 14, where he 
says of Salih b Musarnh that he was a man of 
“yellow countenance” \muffarr al-wa&h]). This 
etymological uncertainty is the consequence of 
the obscurity that covers the origin of the move- 
ment itself: Salih b. Musarnh, who as we have 
seen, seems to have been the real originator, is 
not recognised as such by the later Sufrlya, who 
name as their first imam c Imr5n b. Hittan (al- 
Baghdadl, Firak , p 71) al-Baghd5dI, p 89, 
hesitates to attribute to Salih the denomination 
of SufrI and al-£hahrast5ni, p. 95, in mentioning 
the school of the §althlya says that they do 
not enter into any of the known categories of the 
Khandjis. 

According to al-Ma^rlz! (Kkitaf. ii 354 below 
= 2 nd ed , iv. 179) the Sufriya also bore the 
name of al-Nukkar , “the deniers” because they 
reprove (like all the other Khandjis) a part of 
the conduct of c Uthman, c All and c A 3 isha; but the 
passages quoted by Dozy, Supplement, 11 722 b 

(which refer without exception to the Maghrib) 
show that it was an insulting appellation applied 
to Khandjis in general 

Bibliography see article kharidjIs 

(G Levi Della Vida) 

SUFRUY (vulg §efru,msba §efriwi), a s m a 1 1 
town to the north of Morocco, 33 KM 
S E of Fas (Fez), 800 metres above sea level at 
the foot of the northern spurs of the Middle 
Atlas The town, watered by the Wadi Sufruy, 
is surrounded by beautiful orchards, principally 
cherry The quarters are N Taksebt and Shebbak, 
E the Kasba or fort, S Mesbah and Zemrita, 
sunounding the Mellah or Jews’ quaiter on all 
sides The town is protected by a high wall 
restored in the xixtb century by the Sultan Mawlay 
Sulaiman, who also built a mosque and a hammam 
1 he population exceeds 8,000, of whom more 
than 3,000 are Jews 

The principal sanctuaries of Sufruy are those 
of Sldi Bu-Serghin, Sidl Bu- c Ali and Sidi Bu- 
Medyen The first is the most important, at the 
end of the summer a spring neai to the sanctuary 
is the object of a water-cult, it has the virtue of 
curing madness and idiocy These sacred spots 
were visited in 1179 (1765 — 17^6) by the Sultana 
Fatima bint SulaimSn who came from Marrakesh 
to Fas for the express purpose of visiting these 
sanctuaries 

It was in the environs of Sufruy, that m the 
Berber tribe of the Ait Yusl, the learned and 
versatile al-Hasan b Mas c ud al-YusI (d 1102/ 
1691) [q v ] was born; his tomb is at the zdwiya 
called Sidi Lahsen in the S W of the town, 
he is still greatly venerated by the Ait Yusi, who 
hold a mawstm there every year. 

Nothing is known of the date at which Sufruy 
was founded Leo Africanus (who calls it Sofroi) 
says that it was built by the “Africans”, which 
means that for him its origin is lost in antiquity. 
It would seem to have been in existence at the 
time of the foundation of FSs by Idris II; he 
was not slow to enter into conflict with the in- 
habitants of the region of Sufruy and al-Bah&lil, 
where the religion seems to have been strongly 
impregnated by Judaism, and converted them to 
Islam The memory of an ancient Jewish population 
is preserved m the name of wSdl ’1-YahiidI (the 
name of the lower part of wfidi Sufruy) and by 
that of the grotto called Kaf al-Yakud } which 
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among the Jews in the town is the centie of a 
true naturalist cult 

The importance rapidly attained by FSs, the 
new and adjacent capital, accelerated the decline 
of the ancient Beiber city Sufruy, however, as a 
necessary point of passage for the caravans bound 
for Sidjiimasa always retained a certain vitality, 
it was, moreover, the natural depot for the 
products of the Middle Atlas, destined foi Fas 
fruits, wool, skins and cedar wood 

In 407 (1016 — 1017) on the fall of the Umaiyad 
caliphate of Cordova SufrUy, which was a fief of 
the loid of Fas, al-Mu c izz b Ziri, was taken from 
him by Wanudln b Khazriin al-Maghrawii, lord of 
Sidjdmasa and of Dar £ a In 455 (1063) Yusuf b 
lashfln took Sufruy by assault and massacied all 
the Maghrawa who had shut themselves up in it 
In 536 (1141) Sufruy was seized by £ Abd al- 
Mu ? min for the Almoravids 

Speaking of Sufruy in the xi th century, al-Bakrl 
only says that it is on the route from Fas to 
Sidjdmasa and that it is a city surrounded by 
ramparts, possessing water-courses and trees In 
the xutk century al-ldrlsl describing it says that 
it is tt a small and secluded but civilised town, 
where there are not many markets Its inhabitants 
are for the most pait agriculturists, who cultivate 
a quantity of cereals , there are also a large 
number of large and small cattle The waters of 
the land are sweet and abundant” 

Sufruy suffered greatly during the civil wars 
which devastated the region of has during the 
dynasty of the Banu Wattas and of the Sa c dites 
After the accession of the c Alawis, it was again 
the victim of the wars waged by these sultans 
against the rebel Berbers of the Middle Atlas 
In 1096 (1684 — 1685) Mawlay Isma c Il passed 
through Sufruy upon an expedition against the tribes 
of the Middle Atlas and the High Molouya In 
1736, the inhabitants of the town and the neigh- 
bourhood were massacred by the Sultan Maw- 
lay Muhammad b Ism 5 c il, called I bn c Arabiya, 
infuriated by the protection which the Berbers of 
the distnct had given to his rebellious brother 
c Abd Allah, their heads were transported to Fas 
In 1 81 1, in the course of the great revolt of the 
Berbers they came as far as Sufruy to sui round 
an army that was sent against them, they pillaged 
the camp and sacked the whole region In 1235 
(1819 — 1820) the Sultan Mawlay Sulaiman had 
three hundred men of the rebellious neighbouring 
tribe of the Ait Yusl arrested in Sufruy 

Bibliography al-ldrlsl, Si fat al- Maghrib. 
text p 76, transl. p 87 ; al-Bakrl, Description 
de RAfnque Septentnonale , 1911, p 146; Leo 
Afncanus, Description de VAfnque, ed. Ch 
Schefer, 11. 359; Marmol, Description de Ajfnka , 
iv., f° 162; De Foucauld, Reconnaissance ua 
Maroc y Paris 1888, p 37 sqq ; E Aubm, Le 
Maroc d'aujourcThui , Pans 1905, p 394 — 397; 
L Brunot, Cultes natunstes a Sefrou y in Ar- 
chives Berber es y 1918, vol 111., p 137 — 143; 
Reisser and Bachelot, Nottce sur le Cercle de 
SefroUy in Bulletin de la Soctete de Geographte 
du Maroc, 3rd year, N° 4, p. 29 — 51 

(George S. Colin) 

SUFYAN al-XHAWRI, AbU c Abd AllXh 
SufyXn b. Sa c Id (according to some Sa c d) b. 
MasrUi£ al-IhawrI al-KUfI, a celebrated 
theologian, traditiomst and ascetic of 
the second century a. h. His ntsba al-Ihawrl is 


derived, according to the view generally held by 
the biographers, from Xfaawr b. c Abd ManSt ...» 
b. al-Yfis b Mudar, who was among his ancestors 
(cf. Wiistenfeld, Register zu den genealog. Tabellen 
d. arab . Stamrne u Famtlien , 1853, p 452; Ibn 
Duraid, Iihttkak , ed. Wiistenfeld, 1854, p. 1 13; 
Sam c 5 ni, Ansab , G. M. S, xx., fol. 1 1 7 a ). Ibn 
Khalhkan, Wafaydt , ed. Wiistenfeld, N°. 265 
(tiansl. by de blane, 1842, i., p. 57^ W-) 
gives as the date of his birth “95, 96 or 97”. 
On the other hand, all the other sources agree 
in giving 97 (715/716) as the date (Caetani, 
Chronographia Islatnua y i P Il8o, Is 0 . 26 
puts the date of Sufyan’s birth as 96, on the 
authority of a unique manuscript). Sufyan received 
his first instruction in hadi(& from his fathei, a 
learned Kufan, who died in 126 (according to 
others in 128, cf Caetani, loc. cit , p 1607, 
N° 73) and is quoted among his authonties by 
diflfeient names in the biographical dictionaries to 
be mentioned below. Sufyan was one of the old 
school of pious men, who showed their dislike of 
the new regime by declining to accept offices in 
the government service and thus brought the 
wrath of the court upon their heads. Ibn Sa c d, 
Tabakdty ed. Zetterst6en, 1909, vi , p. 258, says 
that Sufyan on one occasion accepted money and 
gifts from a wall but evei afterwards lefused them 
In 150, he left Kufa and went, like so many otheis 
(cf. Mez, Die Renaissance des Islam , 1922, p. 209) 
beyond the bounds of Trak to escape appointment 
as kadi He went to the Yemen and made a 
living as a merchant by giving other merchants 
goods to dispose of on commission and settling 
up with them annually, so that he finally pos- 
sessed a foitune of about 200 dinars (according 
to Ibn Kutaiba, Ma'aitf^ ed Wustenfeld, 1850, 
p. 250 his estate at his death amounted to 1 50 
dinais in goods) But even there, he was not safe 
fiom persecution by the Baghdad court. He was 
sought out but went to Mecca. The amir of 
Mecca, Muhammad b. Ibrahim, was ordered by 
the Caliph in the year 158 (the year m which 
al-Mahdi succeeded al-Mansur; theiefore the sources 
vary as to which Caliph gave the order) to find 
him ( yatlubuhu , so most sources, in al-Nawawi, 
Tahdhib al-Asnid\ ed Wustenfeld, 1842 — 1847, p. 
287, and Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib al-Talidplby 1325, 
iv., p 1 14, however some wood-merchants who 
were going to Mecca are ordeied by al-MansUr 
to crucify him, fa'sltbuhu , which is certainly not 
simply a copyist’s mistake, but it suggests an- 
other story) The governor, however, did not 
carry out his orders; according to Ibn Sa c d, loc 
cit ., he warned Sufyan so that he was able to go 
promptly into hiding. While al-Tabari, 111. 385 sq , 
says that he had already taken Sufyan prisoner 
but then set him free again. The whole story is 
embellished m the different versions with details 
of interest to the student of the life of the time. 
It seems certain in any case that SufySn was ac- 
tually forced to seek refuge from his pursuers in 
the Ka c ba (Ibn Sa c d, p. 259). In the end however, 
Mecca also became too hot for him, and he went 
to Basra to YahyS b. Sa c ld, where many learned 
jurists came to study hadi££ under him In Basra 
also he had to change his abode for the sake of 
safety. Hamm&d b. Zaid advised him to make 
peace with the court. SufySn began negotiations 
by correspondence, which led to a satisfactory 
result, but before he could set out for Baghdad 
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he became ill and died at the age of 64, in 
Sha c b5n 161= May 778 (169 in al-Dhahabl al- 
SuyUtl, Tabakat al-HuffH$ y ed. Wiistenfeld, 1833, 
i , p 45, N°. 40 is probably only an error of the 
lithographer). The sources then are all agreed that 
up to the time of his death he kept himself in 
hiding from the temporal powers. His son, whom 
he loved above all else had died before him; he 
therefore left his whole estate to his sister and 
her son c Ammar b. Muhammad, but left nothing 
to his brother al-Mubarak (d. 180). He was 
buried, as several authonties tell us, by night; 
his grave in Basra is mentioned by several geo- 
graphers. He had not seen his native city of 
Kufa since the year 150; cf. Ibn Hadjar, loc. ctt 
The above outline is all that can be considered 
certain in Sufyan’s biography. But in view of the 
extraordinary authority which he enjoyed, a large 
number of legendary features could not fail to 
cieep into the story of his life, which one must 
treat with general distrust, even when they are 
not obvious inventions or cannot be shown to be 
histoncally impossible. The most characteristic is 
his conversation with the Caliph al-Mahdl, which 
has been adopted in Ibn KhallikSn’s biography 
of Sufyan from al-Mas c udI, Muru& (vi , Paris 1871, 
p. 257) It is — apart from other reasons — 
unhistorical simply because the two certainly never 
met in their lives What else is related of Sufyan’s 
life will be discussed below m connection with 
the various intellectual movements m Islam which 
claimed the authority of Sufyan for their views and 
had therefore an interest in finding the characteristics 
they required in his life 

As a traditionist, the greatest praise is 
everywhere bestowed on him on account of the 
extraordinary breadth of his knowledge and his 
reliability The most piegnant criticism of him is 
the verdict in al-Dhahabl, Mizan al-I'tidal, 1325, 
N°. 3266. hudjdja , thabt. At the same time, he is 
credited with other “qualifications of the fiist 
rank”, as collected in Goldziher, Muhamm Stud , 
11. 142. He is occasionally rated higher than 
Malik b Anas. The only reproach made against 
him is that of tadlis , that he used to trace traditions 
directly to recognized authorities, although he had 
only received them indirectly or from transmitters 
of less authority (cf Katnus , s v and Goldziher, 
loc. at , p. 48, and the passages there quoted from 
Ibn Khaldun) Ibn Hadjai, Tabakat al-Mudalltsin , 
Cano 1322, p. 9 places him m the second rank 
of the mudallisin 1 e those whose tadlis the Imams 
have tolerated, because they were such important 
personalities and their tadlis amounted to very 
little ( killat tadlisihi ) and gives as his authority 
al-Nas5 J I (Brockelmann, G A. L , 11 199) and al- 
BukhSr! [q. v.]. Sufyan’s tadlis however does not 
prevent the biographers vying with one another 
m telling stories to his credit He was one of 
the first to commit to writing the wealth of traditions 
stored m his memory . cf. Abu ’l-Mah&sin, Annates , 
ed Juynboll, 1., 1855, p 387 sq and HadjdjI 
Khalifa, ed. Fliigel, 1. 80 sq . The Fihnst , ed. 
Fliigel, 1., p. 225, for example gives a numbei 
of works by him, namely: 1) al-Dtam ? al-kabtr ; 
2) al- Dj am ? al-$aghir , 3) Kttab al-Fartftd and 
4) and 5) two epistles the subject of which is 
not recorded. Then there is his commentary on 
the Kur’fin, Tafstr , which according to HadjdjI 
Khalifa, N°. 3248 is quoted by Iha'dabi These 
works however have not survived; several bio- 


graphies record that on his deathbed Sufylo com- 
missioned a friend whose name is not given (cf. 
Fihnst , 11., p. 98, note 3, on p 225) to burn 
them, which was done. The reason for this action 
is said by HadjdjI Khalifa (1 126) to have been 
that he felt remorse at the traditions with weak 
authority which he had admitted into his books; 
the reproach of tadlis already mentioned therefore 
does not seem to have been made against him 
unjustly. The most comprehensive list of his 
authorities and pupils is given by Ibn Hadjar 
{loc. cit ., p. in sq.) but names not included here 
are given in other biographical sources. A 1-Nawawi 
and Ibn Hadjar give as the best Knfic isnad , 
Sufyan from Mansur [b al-Mu c tamn, see Nawawl, 
p 578] from Ibrahim [al-Nakha c I, see Nawawl, 
P x 35] fr° m c Alkama [al-R5wI, see Nawawl, p 
433] fr° m Mas c ud [q v.]. 

As a faklh he was the founder of a madhhab 
which however later disappeared, cf Mez, loc. 
at , p. 202 sq He was a strict follower of the Ahl 
al-Hadith [q. v ] and as regards theology belonged 
to the §ifatiya 1 e he recognised the qualities of 
Allah mentioned in the Kur 5 5n as existing in the 
literal sense and peculiar to him , cf. al-Shahrastani, 
Milal \ ed Cureton, 1 65, 160 (transl by Haar- 
brucker, 1 97, 242). That he was a Sunni is 

proved, if it were necessary, from the profession 
of faith which he is said to have dictated to 
Shu c aib b. Djarir, cf. al-Dhahabi, Tadhkirat at - 
Huffdz , 1, Haidarabad 1333, p 193 In this, 
after speaking of the uncreatedness of the Kurban, 
he says that kawl, c amal and nlya (see SAHL 
AL-TUSTARl) constitute the tman [q v ], that it can 
increase and decrease (cf. Goldziher, Vorlesungen , 
ed 2, 1925, p 81), that pre-eminence (1. e. over 
c All, cf van Aiendonk, De opkomst van hct 
zaidietische imamaat in Yemen , 1919, index, s. v. 
taihks , dc beide) is due to the two shaikhs (Abu 
Bakr and c Umar), that in the minor ablution 
(wudif) the washing of the foot-covering is permitted 
in place of the feet ( al-mash c ala al-khuffain) 
(cf Goldziher, loc. ctt , p 369), that it is better 
to recite the basmala in a low voice than in a 
loud one (cf Goldziher, Beitrage zur I.itteratur- 
geschichte der .5>* c a, 5 B. IV. A , lxxviu.. 1874, p. 
451 sq , 457), that one must believe m predesti- 
nation (see kadar), that one may pray on Friday 
and at the two festivals behind any imam, but 
at other times must choose one in whose piety 
one has confidence and of whom one knows 
that he is a Sunni and finally that the djihdd 
will exist to the day of judgment (see Hughes, 
Diet of Islam , 1885, p 244a* b ) and that one 
should obey every person in authority, whether 
he is just or unjust. It is easy to see that the ma- 
jority of these articles represent well known points 
of difference between Sunna and Shl c a, which are 
all decided accoidmg to the Sunni view. Never- 
theless Sufyan is credited with an inclination to 
the Shi c a ; thus the fabakat al-Huffaz , loc. «f., 
mentions among his authorities the lmSm Dj a c far 
al-Sadik [q. v ] ; Ibn Kutaiba, Ma^arif p 301 
mentions him in a list of Shfls, and al-Tabari, 
111. 2516, gives a story according to which he 
was a §hi c l but met two scholars m Basra 
who persuaded him to change. He has, however, 
also been claimed as a Zaidl, cf. Fihrist , p. 178, 
and, theieon van Arendonk, loc. cit. % 284, and 
index s. v.; “ Corpus Juris” di Zaid ibn All , ed. 
Gnffim, 1919, p. clxxv. with note 3 and index s.v. 
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These are doubtless inventions Massignon, La 
Passion d'Al-Hallaj, 1922, p 72 sees their origin 
in the fact that for men like Sufyan, al-§h 5 fi c I 
ete. reverence for the Prophet implied leverence 
for his family which of course included the c Alids. 
The explanation given by Bergstrasser in his review 
of the Corpus Iuns , 0 L Z , 1922, col. 122 sqq . 
seems to me much moie illuminating, namely 
that the Corpus in many cases is m conformity 
with the jurists of the Tra(c of whom Sufyan was 
one. As it thus comes about that he often taught 
the same as the Corpus (except that in reality 
it was the latter that borrowed), he might be 
claimed as a Zaidl. It must have been similar with 
his Shf c ism — The above mentioned requirement 
of 'amal as an essential of iman is directed against 
the Murdji c a, cf thereon Goldziher, Vorlesungcn 2 , 
p 351, where it is related (on the authority of 
Ibn Sa c d) how Sufyan refused to take part m the 
funeral of a muidji c 

That Sufyan was an ascetic is beyond doubt. 
Here also the biographers cannot quote too many 
stories about him The best evidence of his asce- 
ticism is however that he is claimed by the Sufis 
as one of their fore-runners. Faiid al-Din c Attar, 
Tadhkuat al-A whya? (ed Nicholson, 1., 1905, p 
188 sqq.), devotes an article of nearly 9 pages to 
him, which however contains nothing characteristic 
and of which II H Schaeder’s remark (/r/ 5 w, 
xiv , p. 1) on the biographies of the devout men 
of the past in general in c Attai holds, namely that 
they are “very much modelled on a single pattern 
of mystic piety” Sufyan is however mentioned 
by the Fihnst , 1 183, in a list of ascetics who 

wore the suf and Abu Nasr al-Sarradj, Luma', ed 
Nicholson (G MS., xxn 1914), p. 22 actually 
quotes him as evidence of the antiquity of the 
Sufiya. His relations with al-Djunaid (q. v ) are 
several times discussed, although the two could 
not have known one another, cf e. g al-HudjwIrl, 
Kashf al-Mahfjub , transl Nicholson (G M S , 
xvu , 1 9 1 1 ), p 128 The reference is apparently 
only to intellectual kinship; it is difficult to under- 
stand it otherwise when Abu ’l-Mahasin ( loc . cit , 
11. 213) says that al-Halladj [q v.] was acquainted 
with Sufyan ( lakiya ) On the other hand, one 
need not doubt the truth of the story recorded by 
the same author (1 424) that Sufyan was on friendly 
terms with the ascetic §haiban al-Ra : I (d. 158) 
who lived the life of a hermit in Lebanon. 

These remarks on Sufyan viewed from different 
angles, corresponding to different currents in the 
intellectual history of Islam, are of course nothing 
more than prolegomena, they cannot take the 
place of a monograph on him, the necessity of 
which must be evident from the manifold variety 
of what we have said above. 

Bibliography. On the sources it should 
first of all be noted that al-Dhahabfs Tadhkirat 
al-Huffaz , 1, p 192, depends on his own 
great historical work in which he dealt at 
great length with SufySn. The volume, in which 
the article must have been, is however not 
quoted among the manuscripts of the separate 
volumes mentioned in Brockelmann, G. A L , 
11. 47. Al-Dhahabl also refers to a book on the 
Maridktb of Sufy2n by Ibn al-£)jawzi [q. v.] but 
this has not survived. — The biographical, bi- 
bliographical, and historical works quoted m 
the article almost all contain articles on Sufyan, 
which have been utilised here. So far as they 


have appealed in European editions, the indices 
should « be consulted, s.v. SufySn, for scattered 
references to his life and teaching. The reader 
may be also referied to the story of his meeting 
with Ma §hS 3 a Allah m al-Kiftl, TcHrifeh, ed. 
Lippert, p. 327, to his refusal of the office of 
kadi, as it is told in al-HudjwIri, loc. cit., p. 
93 and to his meeting with al-Mansur (Ibn 
c Ahd Rabbihi, c Ikd \ Cairo 1 33 1, 11., p. 108) — 
The indices of the European works should also 
be consulted for passages not quoted here There 
is further Goldziher, Dte Rich tun gen der is - 
la mis c hen K01 anauslegung, 1920 (in Muh Stud., 
11 , the refeience in p. 58 is not in the 
Index on it cf D B. Macdonald, Development 
of Muslim Theology , 1903, p. 97 sq); Browne, 
Lit Hist, of Petsia , 1909, 1. 424 — 426 (p. 434 
he adopts the already mentioned story of Suf- 
yan’s meeting with al-Halladj) 

(M. Plessner) 

al-SUFYANI. [See al-mahdI ] 

SUGHD. [See soghd ] 

SUGHDAK, once a great seaport, now a little 
town in the Crimea, Greek 'Lovybcclu or 
TLovyboiiu., also Zovyb/a, Latin and Italian Soldaia or 
Soldachia, Old Russian Suroi; the Aiabic form 
Sholtatia in Idris! (transl Jaubert, 11 395) is 

probably connected with the Italian form The 
name is connected with Soghd [q v ], the name 
of a country in Central Asia and explained as 
Iranian, its foundation is therefore ascribed to 
the Alans (see Allan) 'Ihe Alans are mentioned 
in the region (east of the Tauric Chersonese) as 
late as the xndh and xiv*H centuries Like the 
Gieek cities, Sugdaia had an era of its own, 
accoiding to which the year of its foundation 
was 212 B C , but the name is not found in 
Pliny nor in any other geographer of antiquity 
It is first mentioned in the vm th century by 
the Anonymous writer of Ravenna ( Ravennatis 
Anonymi Cosmographia , ed Pinder and Parthey, 
Berlin i860, p 1 75 sq. Sugdabon) At that time 
the town had a Greek bishop although it was not 
under Byzantine but Khazar rule It was only after 
the destruction of the Khazar empire and of the 
Russian principality of T'mutarakan that the whole 
southern shore of the Crimea passed to Byzantium 
During Latin rule in Constantinople this region 
belonged to the kingdom of Trebizond Twice, in 
1223 and 1238, Sughdak was sacked by Tatars. 
It is to the intervening period that the very full 
but undated account in Ibn Bibl.([q. v.] : Houtsma, 
Recuetl de textes relatifs a T hutoire des Seldjouctdes, 
111. 329 sqq ; iv. 134 sqq) of the invasion by 
Turks from Asia Minor belongs; Husam al-Din 
Coban the commander sent by ‘Ala 5 al-Din Kai- 
kubad (616 — 634 = 1219 — 1236) succeeded in 
defeating the Greeks in Sughdak and their allies, 
the Russians and Kiptak In Sughdak the bells 
were broken in pieces, a large mosque built in 
less than a fortnight, a mu'adhdhm , a hhatlb 
and a kadi appointed and a garrison left; but 
the Turks seem (op. cit. f iii. 358; iv. 138 sq) to 
have been very soon driven out again. In 1249 
the Tatars were forced to leave Sughdak where- 
upon the Greek governor (Sebastos) had the popu- 
lation counted The total was only 8,300, which 
probably refers only to male adults In spite of 
its small population Sughdak was then of great 
importance for sea-trade, especially for trade with 
Venice, as is evident from Venetian documents 
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and from Marco Polo (ed. Yule-Cordier, 1. 2 sq.'). 
Sughdak suffered a heavy blow in the reign of 
Ozbeg, Khan of the Golden Horde (712 — 741 = 
1302 — 1340); on Aug 8, 1322, the town was 
occupied without resistance by Kara-Bulat, sent 
by Ozbeg, all the bells were carried off, all images 
of saints and crucifixes smashed, and all the 
chuiches closed In spring 1327 Ozbeg ordered 
his governor Tolaktemir to destroy the citadel 
and several churches When Ibn Battuta [q. v ], 
visited “Surdak” (for Sudak) it looked like a Tur- 
kish and Muslim city; only a few Greek artisans 
were left The harbour is described by Ibn Battuta 
as “one of the largest and best” The houses were 
mainly of wood ( Rihla , Pans, li 414 sq ) The 
Chrstian population soon came back again The 
concuest of Su g hdak by the Genoese in 1365 
and the treaty between them and the Tatars of 
1380 were important events m the history of the 
town The district of Sughdak in those days ex- 
tended as far as Alushta and included 18 villages, 
almost the same number as the corresponding 
Turksh kddillk m 1774 (19), they must have 
been the same villages, as the most westerly one, 
Alushta (Arab Shalusta), did not belong m the 
Genoese period to the district of Sughdak Sughdak 
henceforth, down to the Turkish conquest of 1475, 
belonged to the Genoese colony of Gazana or 
Gurzaria and was administered by a separate 
consul, subordinate to the consul of Kafa In the 
sources dealing with the Tuilush conquest only the 
fighting round Kafa is fully described, no details 
of the fall of Sughdak are known Unlike Kafa, 
Sughdak experienced no levival under Turkish, 
nor later under Russian rule Broniewski (1578) 
describes Sughdak as a town in rums The present 
rums (pictuies e g in Marco Polo, ed Yule-Cordier, 
1 3; Yu Kulakovskiy, Proshloye Tavndl 2 , Kiew 
1914, p 120 , L Kolh, Izv Tavr Arkh Komissn , 
xxxviu , p 1) date mainly from the Genoese period 
Bibliography (cf also baghce sarai 
and kafa) V. G Vasihewskiy, Is to? ileskiya 
sv l ed l emya 0 St/ rose ( Trudl V G Vasil 1 ewskago , 
/ ///, Izd. Akademu Nauk y Petrograd 1915), 
P. Melioranskiy, Seldjuk-Name y kak istocmk dlya 
istorn Vizantu v XII — XIII v l ekakh ( Vtg 
* Vremenntk y 1. 6x3 sqq); L Kolli, Khristofor 0 
Dt- Negro posl l edmy konsul Sofdai ( Izv Tavr 
Ucenoy Arkh Komissti y xxxviu., 1905, p. 1 sqq ) 

(W Barthold) 

al-SUHAIL, 1 e the K£vco( 3 o; (Canopus) of the 
ancients, the star a Cannae in the modern 
star catalogues, next to Sirius the brightest 
fixed star m the heavens (magnitude — o 9), but 
invisible for all regions north of 37 0 of Latitude; 
for it has a decimation of $ = — 52 0 38' 52", while 
its right ascension AR = 6h 22 m I s In the northern 
Muslim lands, therefore it scaicely rises above the 
honzon and for example about the year 2,000 B. c 
m Babylon its altitude of culmination was only 2° 9 
It was therefore the most southern of the fixed 
stars marked on the spider ( al-ankabut ) of the 
Arab astrolabes 

The name Suhail was given by the Arabs to 
several stars in the southern heavens; but suhail 
al-Yaman , suhail hadar , suhail al-wazn y or suhail 
alone, always meant Canopus 1. e. the bright large 
star of the southern helm in the constellation of 
al-saflna (the ship). As in the noithern parts of 
the Indian Ocean, Canopus rises in the S S.E and 
sets in the S.S.W., in the nautical language of 


the Arabs, according to G. Ferrand, S.S.E. is in- 
dicated by mutalP al-suhail , S by kutb al-suhatl 
and SS W. with maghnb al-suhail In Central 
Arabia Canopus is called e-$hel\ it is used to 
find the south. According to J J. Hess, the Beduin 
of Central Arabia say: ent ratsib n-shil fl we&hek 
(“when thou ridest, Canopus is in thy face”). 

Various suggestions have been made regarding 
the derivation and meaning of the word suhail 
Ideler points out that suhail can be explained 
as diminutive of sahl “level”, but finds Buttman’s 
explanation the least forced, that al-suhatl received 
this and the two names hadar and al-wazn be- 
cause it only rises a little above the horizon in 
the lands where these names are given it; it is 
therefore called “the heavy”, “the earthly”; hadar 
from the earth and sahl from the plain, above 
which it rises very little Eratosthenes tells us 
that it was called replysto^ “terrestris” for this 
reason by the ancients 

Accoiding to F X. Kugler the Babylonians 
placed Canopus in the constellation mu lNUNki = 
k Eridu (= constellation of Eridu 1 e Vela -f- Southern 
Puppis -}- Canopus) On the Greek name k£vu(3o<; 
the following may be noted. Kxvu^oq was the 
steersman of the ship which was to bring Mene- 
laus back to Greece A storm drove the ship on 
to the Libyan coast. Kxvwfioq died here of a 
snake-bite Menelaus, deeply mourning the death 
of his excellent friend had a splendid memonal 
built to him and called the settlement of Spartiates 
that arose here Kiv «/ 3 0 ; in honour of K6vu(2oq It 
lay on the western mouth of the Nile, a few geo- 
graphical minutes north of the site of Alexandria 
(cf also Tacitus, Ann ., 11 60 “Condidere id 
[oppidum Canopum] Spartani, ob sepultum illic 
rectorem navis, Canopum, qua tempestate Menelaus, 
Graeciam repetens, diversum ad mare terramque 
Libyam delectus est”). 

The Egyptian name for Canopus is not yet 
certainly known In the Dekan lists (cf Brugsch, 
Thesaurus tnscnptionum aegyptiacarum , Leipzig, 
p 148, 173), there is the name of a dekan hrt 
ib w c (= he in the boat) but that this is a steers- 
man, let alone the steersman Kav<w/ 3 oc, cannot be 
proved, on the contrary it is improbable as the 
dekan star is to be sought in the vicinity of 
the ecliptic 

According to Athanasius Kircher, Canopus was 
the god of moisture and of fertility and as, he had 
his abode m the Nile, in Egypt he was the god 
of water generally, comparable to Poseidon and 
Neptune. He was therefore naturally credited with 
influences relating to seafaring in astrology, 1 e 
in the horoscope of a new born infant The fol- 
lowing reference to this is found in Hieronymus 
Vitalis (Lexicon Mathemattcum , Pans 1668, p. 63): 
“Argo Navis sidus m caelo ad Australem plagam 
Stellas continens secundum communem, numero 45 , 
at secundum Bayer, 63. Omnes fere de natura 
Saturni, parvum Jovis; intra quas una fulgentis- 
sima m Canopo existans primae magnitudinis, ara- 
bice Rubail ( f ) Haec m Horoscopo, inquit Pon- 
tanus in Urania (cf. Pontanus, Giovanni Giovano 
da Caretto, De rebus easiest thus , lib. xiv., Florenz 
1520), facit Nauclerum et praestat fortunam in 
navigationibus, praesertim si Veneris benigno radio 
fulciatur: At in occasu cum Saturno partiliter re- 
perta, portendit mortem m aquis”. 

The treatise of the Arab astronomer and court 
physician SinRn b. Thabit b. Kurra AbU Sa^d 
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(t 943): a 0n the star Canopus” no longer exists 
Btb hogt aphy L Ideler, Untersuchungen 
uber den Ursprung und die Bedeutung der 
Sternnamen , Beilm 1809, p. 249 — 251, 269, 
G Ferrand, V Element persan dans les textes 
nautiques arabes des XV* et XV I e siecles , in 
J A, 1924, p. 21 6 sqq ; F. X Kugler, Stern • 
kunde und Sterndtenst in Babel \ Munster 1913, 
suppl., p 175; Athanasius Kucher, Oedtpus 
aegypttacus , Rome 1652, p. 207 — 212 — On 
Dekans and Dekan stars, cf F. K Ginzel, 
Hand buck der mat hem u. techn Chtonologie y 
Leipzig 1906, i., p 165 sqq (C. SCHOY) 
§UHAR, a seaport on the coast of 
c Uman in 24 0 22' N Lat. and 56° 45' East Long 
with about 7,500 inhabitants. The harbour has a 
good roadstead and excellent anchorage and is well 
protected in the north and west by the promontory 
of Faiksa and from the south by Cape Suwara 
The most important building is the palace of the 
lord of the town, which is richly ornamented, 
having pointed arches, slender round pillars, crossed 
vaulting, projecting balconies and turrets The 
palace stands on a little eminence within the town 
and is surrounded by a triple wall and a ditch, 
which is crossed by a bridge leading to the inner 
gateway. On the wall are old field guns and four 
great cannons before the entrance Before the 
palace lies an open square planted with trees 
which stretches to the walls on the seaside. The 
town is defended by walls on ^lnch a few old 
guns still stand and is guarded by a ditch against 
the land side The market-place is large and has 
a busy trade. The market-hall called Kaisariya [q.v.] 
is \aulted with great swing-doois and is long and 
spacious, most of the artisans are weavers, smiths, 
gold- and silversmiths or copper-smiths, and are 
masters of their crafts. The town is picturesque 
The two or three stoned houses are often con- 
nected by archways over the narrow streets. The 
town is probably about two miles round , it is 
connected by a broad road with neighbouring 
towns like Maskat, the hinterland is very fertile, 
well watered, and thickly populated Fishing is 
very much followed, and it pla>s an impoitant 
part in providing the food supply of the population. 

Although A. Sprengei’s identification of Suhar 
with the Oman of Pliny cannot be maintained, 
there can be no doubt that we have a very old 
settlement here, which can be traced back to the 
pre-Muslim period at least How ancient the town 
is in the eyes of Arab scholars may be seen from 
the legend which traces its foundation to Suhar b. 
Iram b. S5m b. Ntlh The Persians who were at 
one time supreme in the gulf called after Yemen were 
probably the first rulers of this town The old 
name of the town, Mazun, which the older Arab 
writers mention, is also Persian. Suhar first ap- 
pears m history m the year 8 (629/630) when 
the envoys of the Prophet Muhammad, c Amr b. 
al- c As al-Sahml and Abu Zaid al-AnsSrl, handed 
the Prophet’s message to the two princes of the 
town, Qjaifar and c Abd (or c Abb5d) They ac- 
cepted Muhammad’s offer and adopted Isl5m; the 
first mentioned of the Prophet’s envoys remained 
as resident in c Um5n. The name of the town is 
again mentioned in the accounts of the funeral of 
Muhammad where it is recorded that the corpse 
of the Prophet was wrapped in two robes of 
Suharl manufacture (other texts give SahQll); the 
textile industry of the town was even then ap- 


parently highly developed, which may have been 
due to Persian influence. The general unrest which 
seized the whole of Arabia after the death of the 
Prophet also affected c Um5n and paiticularly Suhar. 
In the war against the leader of the pagan party 
in c Um5n, Dhu ’1-Tadj Laklt b Malik al-Azdl, m 
which the leaders of the Muslim party were the 
two brothers c Abbad and gjaifar of the al-Djulanda 
family, the latter had for a time to abandon Suhar 
and take refuge in the mountains. But they ap- 
parently succeeded in returning to Suhar and 
leading the resistance against the pagan party 
there until the town was taken by the Muslims 
in 12 (633/634) But like the rest of c Uman it 
was only veiy loosely attached to the Muslim 
empire. The situation was altered when the no- 
torious Umaiyad governor Iladjdj^dj b Yusuf con- 
quered C U man and united it to al- c Ir5k. In 75 1 
a d the land again became independent and 
chose a ruler for itself in the person of al-Djuianda 
b. Mas c ud al-Azdi, the first Imam of c Uman. The 
capital however was not Suhai but Nazwi. By 
the tenth century A D Suhar had attained con- 
sideiable prosperity It was consideied the most 
important town of TJman and the most beautiful 
on the Persian Gulf, flourishing, populous, rich 
and busy, more important than Zabid or San c a 5 , 
healthy, with wonderful markets and pleasant sur- 
roundings The fine houses were built of brick 
and teak. The great Friday mosque was built by 
the sea, the splendid building with a loftv minaret 
stood on the spot where the Prophets camels 
had knelt down. The mthrab had a winding stair- 
case which presented different colours, yellow, 
gieen and red, from different sides. A small chapel 
( musalla ) lay in the centre of a palm-grove Springs 
with good water and canals of fresh watei piovided 
the town’s water-supply and its climate was con- 
sidered excellent. The capacious bazaars were filled 
with the most varied goods. Suhar was a depot 
for wares from China, and the centre for trade 
with the East and the c Ira\c and was also of 
importance for the trade of Yemen It had an ad- 
vantageous position for trade with the east. The 
harboui which was always busy with ships entering 
or leaving was a parasang in length and breadth. 
The language of business was Persian, as al-Mukad- 
dasi expressly tells us. Merchants from all parts 
of the world met here. There was constant inter- 
course with Yemen and China for which expeditions 
were equipped heie The rich land which produced 
dates, bananas, figs, pomegranates, quinces, and 
other fruits attained wealth and prosperity There 
was also constant intercourses with al-Bahrain, for 
which a road ran from Suhar along the coast over 
the mountains to £)julf£r. But its decline soon set 
in The campaign of the Caliph HSrfin ai-Ra&hid 
and that of al-Mu c tadid, the latter of whom tried 
with more success to gain < Um5n for the Caliphate, 
do not seem to have seriously affected Suhar. 
Suhar was destroyed in the Karmatian troubles 
but rebuilt again. In 362 (972/973) there was an 
encounter before Suhar between Abu Harb, c Adud 
al-Dawla’s general and the Zendj who had occupied 
c Cm2n Abfl Harb was victorious and seized §uhfir 
the population of which had to take to flight. 
In 433 (1041 — 1042) the BQyid Abn K&Udj&r sent 
a Persian army by sea to c Um5n which had risen 
against him. The fleet anchored before §utyar, 
occupied the town and brought the people to 
submission. But neither the Bdyids nor the Seldjtt^ 
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rulers of Persia, who had succeeded to the in- 
heritance of the Caliphs of Baghdad did anything 
to revive the prosperity of §uhSr. About the 
middle of the twelfth century a. d the trade of 
Suhar with the Far East was ended, when a governor 
of Yemen by a clever coup seized control of the 
Persian Gulf and not only strangled traffic by 
sea but also plundered the coast so that trade 
went more and more to c Aden. Accoiding to Ibn 
al-MudjSwir, who is well informed, Suhar was 
already destroyed in the first quarter of the seventh 
century A. H. (c. 1225 A. D.) and its trade had 
passed to the Persian emporium of Hurmuz, and 
to the Arabian harbour of Kalhat. Suhar seems to 
have revived again later and to have been rebuilt, 
for Marco Polo mentions it under the name 
a Soer” and says that it traded in horses with 
Malabar. Ibn Battuta also mentions Suhar in his 
Travels On Sept. 16, 1506 a Portuguese fleet, 
which was conducting an attack on Hurmuz from 
Sokotra [q v ] passed foi the first time before the 
town which the Portuguese called “Soar” The 
town and also the foi tress were occupied by them. 
In 1588, they built a new fort which was restored 
at the beginning of the xvnth century, and was 
suriounded for a circumference of 8 miles with 
tamarisks and fields of corn and vegetables The 
yield from taxation and other revenues was not 
unimportant and amounted to 1,500 Xerafii When 
the Ya c rubid Nasir b Muishid b. Sultan, who 
had gained a following m the towns in the interior 
attacked the Portuguese possessions in t Um 5 n, the 
Portuguese could only hold the fortified coast 
towns of Suhar, Maskat, al-Matrah and Karyat 
Their influence on land in any case had never 
been important. In order to take Suhar, Nasir b 
Murshid had a fort built on the coast and threatened 
the city; this attack was so far successful that the 
Portuguese were only able to hold the citadel of 
Suhar and also lost Karyat. They weie able to 
retain the fortified market-place for a time on 
payment of tribute to the Imam, about 1650 they 
were finally driven out In 1724, Suhar was taken 
by Khalaf b. Mubarak the rival of Muhammad b. 
Nasir but later surrendered to the Ya : rubid Saif 
b. Sultan. In 1738 Suhar was besieged by the 
'Persians, who after the conquest of Maskat had 
been defeated at Suhar by its governor Ahmad b. 
SaTd, but returned to attempt to take the town 
The stubborn defence under Ahmad foiled all 
their efforts The town must have suffered severely — 
its important commerce had already been ruined 
by the Portuguese — for according to C Niebuhr 
it was of no great importance. A heavy blow to 
it was the raids by pirates who had settled in 
the stronghold of Shmas at the beginning of the 
xix*h century. Slight relief was brought by English 
intervention which led in 1819 to a naval battle 
between the pirates and ships of the English navy 
off Suhar. J. R Wellsted who visited the town 
in 1836 describes Suhar as the most important 
and by far the largest town on the thickly popu- 
lated c Uman coast between ShinSs and Birema, 
and next in importance to Masqat as a commercial 
centre. It had 40 large bangalds and maintained a 
considerable tiade with Persia and India The 
number of inhabitants including those of the ad- 
joining small villages is put by Wellsted at 9,000, 
including 20 families of Jews who had a small 
synagogue and made a living by money-lending. 
It is evidence of the importance of the trade of 


Suhar at this time, that the Shaikh of the town 
drew a revenue of 10,000 dollars annually from 
harbour dues and in 1825 the tribute paid by 
Suhar to the Imam of c Uman amounted to 24,000 
dollars. The treaty concluded by England on 
Jan 8, 1820, with the pirates guaranteed for a 
brief period peace and security in the waters of 
the Persian Gulf so that the trade and commerce 
of the ports prospered. But while the then Imam 
of c Uman, Saiyid SaTd, was intent on extending 
his possessions in East Africa, his authonty was 
undermined in his absence ; piracy was again 
revived and the pirate chief Hamud b c Azz8n 
seized Suhar and Rastak. The Imam Sa c fd could not 
do much against this and in 1834 was forced to re- 
cognise his rival. Two years later he went with the 
help of the Wahhabis to drive Hamud out of Suhar. 
The town was blockaded by land and sea but the 
siege led to no decisive result as Sa c id was afraid 
that if they took the town it would fall not to 
him but to the Wahhabi Faisal b. Turk! Sa c id 
was freed from his dilemma by an English war- 
ship which brought Hamud to Maskat where 
he was forced to sign a treaty handing over the 
rule over Suhar to his son Saif. As the latter did 
not fulfil the pledges made to his father, and 
refused him his due share of the revenues, Hamud 
had his son murdered m 1849 and assumed power 
himself, but with the approval of England was 
seized and imprisoned by SaTd His brother Kais 
b. c Azzan succeeded him m Suhar but had to 
hand over the town in 1852 to Saiyid SaTd under 
superior military pressure and to be content with 
ruling over Rastak. From that date Suhar has 
again formed part of the im 5 mate of c Uman, 
which now for the most part belongs to the 
kingdom of Ibn Sa c ud 
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SUHRAWARD was a town in Djibal 
[q v ], the ancient Media Noldeke was the first 
to connect the name with Suhrab and Marquait 
followed him so that one may assume older foims 
of the name to have been *Sux r ap-kart , *Suhi av- 
gerd Noldeke thinks that the eponym of the town 
was the Suhrab who was a Persian governor of 
al-Hira [q v.] Although this does not mean that 
the town was not founded till the time of this 
governor — it is only a hypothesis that he and 
no other of the many known bearers of the name 
Suhrab is the one in question — one should per- 
haps be careful not to date the foundation of 
the town at too remote a period. The classical 
geographers do not seem to have kno^n the town , 
at least, no ancient name is known, which could 
be applied to the place later known as Suhraward 
The site of Suhraward cannot be located with 
absolute certainty We have the statements of the 
Muslim geographers, according to which the town 
lay on the road from HamadhSn to Zan^jan to 
the south of Sultaniya This road, 30 farsakhs 
long, was, according to Istakhri, used in times 
of peace as the shortest route to Adharbaidjan , 
in troubled times the circuit via Kazwln was 
taken Ibn Hawkal states exactly the reverse 
about the use of these two routes In the iv*h 
(xth) century the town was already in the hands 
of the Kurds ; the inhabitants were mainly heretics, 
who emigrated, with the exception of such as 
stayed in their native town out of lack of courage 
or love of their home. 

The town, which had been walled, was destroyed 
by the Mongols; Mustawfl describes it as a little 
village with many Mongol villages around it On 
account of the cold m the Median highlands, little 
was grown here beyond com and the smaller fruits. 

Bibliography. On the etymology c f. 
Th Noldeke, Ober iramsche Ortsnamen auf 
- kert und andere Endungen , Z. D.M.G , xxxm., 
1879, p. 143 sqq. 9 esp. p 147; do, Geschichte 
der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasantden , 
1879, P« 34 *S note I ; J. Marquart, ErSnsahr 


(A. G. W. Gott ., N. F. 111., N°. 2, 1901), p. 238; 
Justi, Hamsches Namenbuch, s. v. Suhrab. — The 
passages m the Muslim geographers are 
briefly utilised by G. Le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate , 1905, p. 223 with 
references; those of the Arabs only fully in 
P. Schwarz, Iran itn Mittelalter nach den 
arab Geographen , vn , 1926, p. 731 sqq — The 
only map whtch attempts to locate Suhraward 
is map v in Le Strange’s book — On famous 
men of Suhraward cf. in addition to the bio- 
graphical works Yakut, Mu'-djam, s v Suhraward, 
and Sam c ani, Ansab , G.M S. t xx., s.v. Suhraward!. 

(M. Plessner) 

al-SUHRAWARDT, ShihXb al-DIn AbU Hafs 
c Umar b ‘Abdallah, a Sufi and theologian 
of the Shafi c ! school, was bom in 539 (i 145 ) 
at Suhraward in the piovince of Djib&l in Persia 
He pursued his first studies of mysticism under 
his uncle Abu ’ 1 -Nadjib, — whom he often quotes 
in his c Au<drif al-Malarif — and under the cele- 
brated Shaikh c Abd al-Kadir al-Djili He settled 
in Baghdad, where he was received at the court 
of the Caliph al-N 5 sir There he became chief of 
the Sufis and died at a great age in 632 (1234) 
Sa c di, when he stayed in Baghdad, studied under 
Suhraward! of whom he relates an anecdote in the 
Bus tan (t d Graf, p.150) Suhraward!, who performed 
the hadjdj on several occasions, met the poet Ibn 
al-Fand during a pilgrimage to Mecca in 1 231 On 
this occasion the two sons of the poet were invested 
with the khirka [q v ] by the celebrated Sufi 
‘‘Umar Suhraward! is a representative of orthodox 
Sufism His best known books are the c Awarif 
al-Ma c arif and the Kasjif al-Nasaih al-tmdniya 
wa-Kashf al- Faded ih al-yiitiamya both dedicated 
to the Caliph al-Nasir The first is one of the most 
popular treatises on Sufism It was published m 
Cairo on the margin of the Ihycd of Ghazali, and 
translated into English by H Wilberforce Clarke 
(from a Persian version) as an appendix to his 
translation of Hafiz (London 1891) It is more 
particularly a treatise on ethics and practical 
mysticism, but it at the same time contains in- 
teresting historical notes and is of value for our 
knowledge of the Sufi teiminology The Kadif 
al-Na$ciih is a polemical work directed against 
the study of Greek philosophy In it Suhraward! 
gives, on the model of the Kalam and of Qhaz&ll, 
a criticism of the hellenismg philosophers but 
reveals a much inferior comprehension of philo- 
sophy to that of the author of the Tahafat A 
curious featuie of the book is that m it the Caliph 
al-Nasir, who himself taught, is frequently cited 
as an authority in support of traditions. 

Bibliography. Brockelmann, G A.L , 1 440- 
441 Also Caria de Vaux, Gazah , Paris 1902, p 
235 — 241; do, Les Penseurs de V Islam, vol iv , 
Paris 1923, p 199 — 207 (S van den Bergh) 
al-SUHRAWARDI, ShihXb al-DIn YahyX b. 
HabSse b AmIrak, known as al-MaktOl, was 
born in the middle of the xn th century. He studied 
law at MarSgha and becoming a philosopher and 
$ufi lived in Isfahan, then in Baghdad and Aleppo. 
It appears that at Aleppo the viceroy al-Malik 
al-Zahir, son of SalSh al-I)ln, at first granted him 
his patronage but when his mysticism rendered 
him suspect to true believers and the orthodox 
party demanded his execution, al-Malik had him 
put to death in 578 (1191) He was then 36 
or 38. He was called al-Ma^iHl to show that 
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he was not to be consideied a martyr {shahid). 

SuhrawardI declares himself a Peripatetic and 
a SQfT. In his interpretation of Aristotle, he is 
influenced by Ibn Sm 5 But while Ibn Sln 5 , just 
like the Greek commentators on Aristotle by whom 
he is inspired, does not, as a rule, make use of 
mysticism except to supplement or extend Aristotle’s 
thought by certain Neo-Platonic theories when it 
m his view presents lacunae, or to develop monistic 
tendencies which he thinks are already implicit 
m the work of the master, one finds m SuhrawardI 
alongside of Peripatetic ideas all that mystic phi- 
losophy which Islam obtained from Hellenistic 
syncretism, all that mixture of Neo-Platomc doctrine, 
Hermetic theones, occult sciences, Gnostic traditions 
and Neo-Pythagorean elements For SuhrawardI 
and other Muslim mystics, as had been the case 
with Hellenistic syncretism — the Neo-Platomst 
Asclepiades, for example, had composed a treatise 
a On the Agreement of all Religions” — all phi- 
losophical systems and all religions express only 
one single truth and he claims as his masters 
Agathodaemon, Hermes and the “five greatest 
philosophers of Greece”, Empedocles, Pythagoras, 
Socrates, Plato and Anstotle and at the same time 
Djamasp and Buzurgmihr With patriotic pride he 
regards the latter as the true precursor of the 
Greek thinkers (the Jewish historian Artapanus — 
first century B C — had already said that Moses 
was the teacher of Orpheus and was known to 
the Greeks as Musaeus) and according to him it 
was they who — far from being dualists — were 
the first to express the truth of absolute Being 
and contingent Being under the symbols of Light 
and Darkness But, although he professes agree- 
ment with Aristotle and Plato, he gives m his 
puncipal work, Kitab Hikmat al- Ishrak (lithogr 
Teheran 1316=1898) a prominent place to an 
attack on Aristotle The extreme liberalism of his 
ideas even allows him, while teaching in other 
passages the theories criticised, to repeat the 
criticisms which the Kalam had formulated against 
certain fundamental theories of the logic and meta- 
physics of Aristotle, e g against the theory of the 
definition of essence (by the argument, of sceptical 
origin, that we could only find the universal by 
complete induction from the particular cases which 
are infinite in number) and against the doctrine 
of matter (by the argument — of Stoic origin — 
that the possible has no objective existence, if 
this were not the case, it would be at once 
potential and actual) As a rule we find, quite 
frequently m him, those theories and arguments 
of the Sceptics and Stoics which the Kalam had 
taken up , he teaches for example the theory of 
the Stoics — revived by Leibniz — of the identity 
of the indiscernables and the theory of the Stoics 
or of the Sceptics of the subjectivity or the im- 
possibility of relations and he shares with the 
Kalam the optimism of Stoic (or Neo-Platonic) 
theodicy — revived by Leibniz — “that everything 
is for the best in the best of possible worlds” 
But what is most characteristic of his w r ork is 
his metaphysics of light, of illumination (ij &rak) 
It is the Neo-Platonic theory of light, a spiritual 
light which serves as a symbol of emanation but 
at the same time is regarded as the fundamental 
reality of things. We find this theory, which has 
played a great part in Christian and Muslim 
philosophy and mysticism, in most of the Arab 
philosophers, especially in FfirSbi, Ibn Slnfi and 


Qhazill, but no one, I believe, has made so much 
use of this symbol as SuhrawardI Necessity and 
contingency, being and non-being, substance and 
accident, cause and effect, thought and sensation, 
body and soul, are all explained by his doctrine 
of ishrak ; he regards all that lives, or moves or 
has its being as light and even his proof of the 
existence of God is based upon this symbol. It 
is particularly for his metaphysics of light that 
he is known to posterity; he was the founder of 
a sect, whose name al-tfhrakiyun is derived from 
ishrak and the order of dervishes, who trace their 
foundation to him, are similarly called Nurbakhshiya 
Bibliography Brockelmann, G.A.L., 

1 437 Also Carra de Vaux, La Philosophte 
illuminative d'apres Suhrawerdt Meqtoul , J A ., 
ix , vol 19, 1902, p 63 — 64; Muhammad Iqbal, 
The Development of Metaphysics m Persia , 
London 1908, p 121 — 150; S van den Bergh, 
De Tern pels van het Licht door Soehrawerdt , 
Ttjdschiift v Wijsbegeerte, Haarlem 1916, x., 
p 30 — 59 Cf also C. A Nallino, Ftlosofia 
“ orientals" od “ illumtnativa ” d' Avicenna, R S 
O , vol x, fasc iv , Rome 1925, p 433 — 467 
(the author proves that Ibn Sina wrote a work 
on eastern philosophy [hikma mashrtktya] and 
not on illuminative philosophy); for the meta- 
physics of light m general, cf C. Baeumker, 
Witelo , Beitr z Gesch d Mittelalters , Munster 
1908, ill. 2, p 357 sq. (S. VAN DEN BKRGH) 
al-SUHRAWARDI, c Abd al-Kahir b. c Abd 
Allah, born in 490 (1097), d in 562 (1x68), 
a Sufi and jurist of the Hanafl school, see 
Brockelmann, G . A. 1. 436. 

SUHUF. [See sahifa ] 

SUlj (a.), market, frequent in street- and 
place-names The word in this sense is, according 
to Fraenkel, Die aram Premdworter im Arab , 
Leiden 1886, p 187, borrowed from the Aramaic. 
Fraenkel was especially induced to come to 
this opinion by the consideration that “markets 
in this sense must have been unknown to the ear- 
liest Arabs” This may be true for the early period 
during which the word may be presumed to have 
been borrowed from the Aramaic; but it is cer- 
tain that regular markets were already in existence 
among the Arabs before Islam; on this the most 
recent reference is H. Lammens, La Mecque a la 
v ci lie de VHegire ( M I F.A. 0 . f ix 3, 1924), p. 
57 — 58 (153 — 154), from whose quotations it is 
evident that suk was used not only in the meaning 
of “market-place” but also in that of “market” 
The whole complex of social, economic, and 
legal problems of the Muslim world associated 
with the conception of “market” can only be 
hinted at here. Preliminary studies dealing with 
special aspects of these questions do not exist; 
on the other hand, in many works of the most 
varied nature theie are occasional notes which still 
have to be submitted to a systematic examination 
The most important thing to remember m such 
a study is that Islam in a very short time con- 
quered an enormous territory, the separate parts 
of which, formerly independent kingdoms, with 
very different economic and legal histories, at once 
were formed into one state with a uniform govern- 
ment, with a system of law based on a single 
canon and administered by organs of the central 
authority and not by an independent local authority. 
The importance of this lies m the fact that Isl&m 
by its whole structure prevented the growth of 
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civic communities, possessing the right of making 
laws of their own, and able to use them in the 
local market, as was the case m the west during 
the middle ages At the same time, it is reco- 
gnised that m Islam the existence of a market 
was much more independent of the protection of 
the town, m which it was situated than was 
the case in the west, in legal theory at least, 
and piobably in fact also The historian of the 
market m the Diir al-Islam will thus have to 
trace back to pre-Muhammadan times the local 
history of the maikets m the different regions and 
to ascertain to what degree the Muslim conquest 
interfered with their development, and finally will 
have to ask whether typical developments are 
found aftei a study of many different cases, as 
far apart geographically as possible, which are 
characteristic of different parts of the empire and 
whether and how these types differ from the mai- 
kets of these towns, which were only founded by 
the conquerers or at any rate after the conquest 
Such an investigation would be veiy important 
not only from the point of view of social, eco- 
nomic, and legal history, but it would to a veiy 
special degree throw light on the relation between 
skarfa and practice, and on the question whether 
the difference between the sects and the madhahtb 
in the different parts of the world of Islam fa- 
voured a varying development of this relation in 
certain fields, for example, on that of the history 
of the market, which is not to be traced to the 
fact that the regions in question belonged to dif- 
ferent kingdoms before Islam 

The Bibliography which would be requited to 
study this problem is almost boundless; it is 
easier to mention Muslim works which are valueless 
for our subject than those that are There is the 
whole theological, historical, geographical and adab 
literature, as well as applied philosophy and a part 
of the poetry Only philology, metaphysics, mathe- 
matics and some natural sciences can be dropped, 
in so far as they do not deal with saleable goods 
There is much economic material in modern 
travels, etc.; but these do not deal with questions 
of historical development A few observations 
which might serve as starting points are to be 
found in Max Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft 
(Grundnss der Soztalokonomtk , in 1922), p 522 
sqq (cf H H. Schaeder in Isl , xiv. 1925, p. 
5 sqq.) and m the posthumous Wirtschaftsgeschichte 
of the same writer (1923), Index s v Vorderer 
Orient (jungere Penoden) 

Special mention should be made of al-Dimashfcl, 
K al-Ishara tla Makasin al-Ttdjara , cf H Ritter, 
Ein arabisches Handbuch der Handelswissenschaft 
( 7 >/, vn. I — 91) On the office of superintendent 
of the market cf hisba, on some hadiths relating 
to the market cf A J Wensmck, Some Aspects 
of Gender tn the Semitic Languages , Register, 
s v sUk (M Plessner) 

SU£‘ al-SHUYUKH, a small town in 
c Irak on the right bank of the Euphrates, about 
25 miles to the east of NSsirlya, opposite the 
mouth of the canal al-Bad c a, an arm of the 
Shatt al-Hfiy The distance to Basra as the crow 
flies is about 100 miles. The town is surrounded 
by date-groves extending along the river bank, but 
the marshy country, that extends into Basra, 
makes the air very unhealthy Silk al-ShuyQkh was 
founded in the first half of the xvin th century as 
a market-place ( suk ) of the confederation of the 


Muntafik [q. v.] Arabs; 4 hours to the east there 
was formerly the residence of the chief Shaikh of 
the Muntafik, called Kut al-ShuyQkh; the plural 
sJkuyukh designates the members of the clan of this 
chief. To the end of the xvinth century Sflk was 
a small town with a mosque and surrounded by 
earthen walls (Beauchamp) and m the beginning 
of the XIX th century it is described as an ex- 
tremely dirty town, inhabited by 6,000 families 
and having a lively commercial intercouise with 
Basra and even with BQshlr and Bombay. Ac- 
cording to Fraser the Muntafik Shaikh disdained 
to live in the town, but m Petermann’s time (1854) 
he had a house there, the last mentioned traveller 
estimates the number of the population at 3,000 
At the end of the xix th century the number 
12,000 is given (Cuinet, Sami), of whom 2,250 
were Sunnis possessing two mosques (fjatnP) y 
and 8,770 §hl c ls with one sanctuary ( masdjid ) 
The population also included of 280 Jews and 
700 Mandaeans or SubbS The latter lived for 
the greater part in the suburb Subbuye on the 
opposite bank of the Euphtates Before 1853 the 
Mandaean population had numbered 260 families, 
but the oppression of the Muntafik had caused 
200 families to emigrate to c Am2ra. The German 
orientalist Petermann in the year 1854 visited in 
SQk al-Shuyukh the high priest of the Mandaeans, 
Shaikh Yahya As elsewhere these people are 
here silversmiths ; they are also builders of a 
special type of boats. 

Under Turkish administration Snk al-Shuyukh 
became the capital of a kada of the same name 
in the sandjak of Muntafik The tribes living on 
both sides of the town (BadQr and Ban! Asad) 
are ShlTs The number of the population of the 
kada is giyen as 50,000 (Cuinet) 

Btbltography Ritter, Erdkunde , xi. (vol. 
vn , second part), p 1000, 1008, who cites 
the earlier travellers, H. Petermann, Reisen im 
Orient , Leipzig 1861, 11, p 83 — 93, V. Cuinet, 
La Turqute d'Asie , Pans 1894, 111, p 308^^ , 
S 5 ml, Kamils al-A c lam y iv 2687 ; M von Op- 
penheim, Vom Mittelmcer zum Persischen Golf 
Berlin 1900, n 72; E Sachau, Am Euphrat 
und TigrtSy Leipzig 1900, p 72; W. Brandt, 
Die Mandaer y Verb. Ak. Amst. f N R., Am- 
sterdam 19x5, vol xvi , p 57 — 58 

(J. H. Kramrrs) 

SUKAINA, daughter of al-Husain b 
C A IT b Abl TSlib and of Rabab bint Imr 3 al- 
Kais b c Adi b c Aws the poetess, who gave her 
daughter the Dame of Sukama (sometimes called: 
Sakina, but the Kamils has: Sukaina). Her real 
name was Umaima (according to Ibn al-Kalbl 
quoted by Ibn Sa c d and the A ghani) or Umaina 
but more probably Amina or Amina (according 
to the A ghani) The date of her birth is not 
known ; but she was a little girl at the time of 
her father’s death (definitely stated by Tabari, 
ii. 232, xo, and by Ibn al-Athlr in telling of the 
death of Husain, Kamil , iv 73; the same writer 
says that Yazld had the survivors of the day of 
Kerbela’ — of whom Sukaina was one — brought 
to Medina under a strong guard — and that the 
latter’s mother died of grief a year later; ibid., 
iv. 7 6/6). Sukaina is particularly famous for her 
successive marriages; very contradictory statements 
are given regarding their number and order. Ac- 
cording to the Kit . al-Ag/fUni f a proposed marriage 
with her cousin Hasan b. al-Hasan b. < AlI came 
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to nothing and the latter married Sukama’s sister 
Fatima lbn Kutaiba and lbn Sa c d give^ lists; the 
former three lists m which the order varies, the 
second two lists; the Agkjant gives six contra- 
dictory lists. It is best in the circumstances to 
accept the oldest order, on which Kutaiba and 
lbn Sa‘d are almost in agreement, the order adopted 
by lbn Khallikan. Her first husband, according to 
this, was Mus c ab b. al-Zubair b al- c Aww2m (d. in 
70 or 71 in a battle fought against c Abd al-Malik 
b Marwan ; cf lbn al-Athlr, iv. 263 sqq ) , Mus c ab 
gave Sukama a considerable dowry when she was 
given him by her bi other c All (cf the satirical 
verses m Tha c 5 libf, Latent f p. 53), they had a 
daughter to whom Sukaina gave her mother’s 
name; this daughter married the brother of Mus c ab 
and died young The second husband of bukaina 
seems to have been c Abdall 5 h b c Uthman, nephew 
of Mus c ab b al-Zubair, from this union was born 
c ULhm&n called Kuram (and according to lbn Sa c d 
two other children H 5 kim and Rablha), a union 
not always peaceful (according to the Aghatii) 
The third husband was, accoiding to lbn Sa c d, 
Zaid b c Amr b c Ulhman b c Affan, the A gharri 
describes him as miserly and unreliable and speaks 
of continual quairels with Sukaina, who survived 
him Al-Asbagh b c Abd al- c Az!z b MaiwSn (d 86), 
brother of c Umar b c Abd al- c Aziz and governor 
of Egypt from 75 A H , married the divorced Sukama 
without ever consummating the union (too much 
stress need not be laid on the differences of the 
biographers on this question; while lbn Kutaiba, 
followed by lbn Khallikan and Safadi makes al- 
Asbagh the third husband of Sukaina, lbn Sa c d 
and a verse quoted by the Aghanl made him her 
fourth husband) According to lbn Sa c d, besides, 
Sukaina married, immediately after Zaid b. ( Amr, 
Ibrahim b c Abd al-Rahman b c Awf al-Zuhri with 
whom she lived three months ; they were divorced, 
it is said by orders of Hish 5 m b \Abd al-Malik, 
which is not at all probable, according to lbn 
Hadjar and lbn Kutaiba (Ma'artf) Ibrahim died in 
76, aged 75, the marriage must therefore have 
been earlier, lbn Kutaiba further records, without 
giving an authority, that Sukaina married c Amr 
b Hakim b. Hizam The statements of the A gharii 
about a marnage between Sukama and her cousin 
‘Abdallah b Hasan b. c Ali may be rejected Sukaina 
was generally recognised to have been one of the 
most remarkable women of her time One of the 
authorites quoted by the Aghartl (xiv ) describes 
her as chaste, fastidious, full of a dignity which 
did not exclude a fondness for badinage (jests 
and hoaxes quoted, xiv and xvu , p. 94, 97, 101) 
The beauty of her hair was celebrated; she had 
a particular method of arranging it; at a later 
period c Umar b c Abd al- c Azlz strictly prohibited 
this coiffure. She was very proud, not only of 
her beauty but of her ancestors (Aghani. xiv. 164) 
and of her daughter whom she liked to cover with 
jewels. She also gave evidence of the possession 
of courage, if we may believe Askant (xiv.) on 
the stoicism with which she submitted to an 
operation on the eye. She was also a woman of 
wit, devoted to poetry and song (numerous anec- 
dotes, Aghanl ). She spent her life in the region of 
the sacred cities and died at Medina on Thursday 
5 th Rabl c I 1 17 (April 7, 735). Her burial was 
postponed for several hours because the governor 
ordered that they should wait till he could arrive. 

Btb Itography . 'fabarl, lbn al-A&Ir, Agjyini, 
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p. 173, N° 1 (H Mass£) 

SUKKAR, from Pers shakar or shakkar , from 

Sanskrit fatkara , Prakrit sakkara, the sap crushed 
from the sugar-cane (kajab al-sukkar) and solid 
sugar. Vullers (11 439) gives the following from 
the Bh shakkar is in the technical language of 
the physicians the sap of a plant, similar to the 
reed (nay) but not hollow between the nodes, 
which becomes solid on boiling It is given 
different names in different stages of preparation 
Thus for example, when not yet purified (simply 
solidified) it is called shakkar surkk (red sugar); 
vi hen it is boiled a second time and purified by 
being poured into a vessel where the impurities 
are deposited, it is called Sulatmani , when it has 
again been boiled and poured into a mould shaped 
like a pine-apple (k&ltl sanawbart) it is called 
fantd ; when it is boiled for a third time and 
reaches the highest stage of purity, it is called 
imudj or double kand , when it is poured into 
long reed-shaped moulds similar at both ends, it 
is called kalarn (sugar-stick), when it is once 
more boiled and poured into glass moulds, it is 
called nabat-i kazzazi (grown silk sugar *); if it is 
brought to the boil with water and stirred vigor- 
ously till it solidifies and is then drawn out into 
threads it is called fantd khaztfi and sandjarl 
(Sintf/ari*); if m the third boiling it is brought 
to the boil with a tenth of its bulk of fresh milk 
added to it, until it solidifies, it is called tabarzad 
(sugar lump) 

The names are not all clear The word fantd 
came into Peisia from the Sanskrit phanita , kand 
or kand from the Sanskrit fehanda (with the meaning 
somewhat changed) As Sulatmani is probably a 
trade-mark, from the name of the town of Sulai- 
m&nan in KhOzistan. Stn&ari may refer to the 
district of Smdjar Instead of khaza'i, we find the 
leading khazlftni , which P. Schwarz proposed to 
translate “intended for the treasunes”; sandjarl 
therefore might also mean “royal”. The pme-apple 
shape is the original of our sugar-loaf, the kalam - 
shapes were piobably cylindrical, the name tabarzad 
“chopped with an axe” is also given to rock salt; 
the sugar made m this way must have been so 
hard that it had to be smashed into small pieces. 

A wild variety of the sugai-cane (saccharum 
officinale) is not known and the attempt to cul- 
tivate the related S sfontaneum y which is widely 
distributed, has not succeeded The original home 
of the sugai-cane is Bengal; it is said to have 
been brought from there to China in the seventh 
century B c. Herodotus did not know of the 
sugar-cane, nor Ktesias, the. court physician of 
Artaxerxes Memnon (c. 416); on the other hand 
Nearchos and Onesikritos mention that in India 
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a reed produces honey “without bees” and Mega- 
sthenes, who went to India several times as an 
ambassador, about 300 B c. tells a similar story 
Theophrastus speaks of (ze/u xxMtfztvov (nature un- 
known, the translation “reed honey” is doubtful), 
later writers hardly add anything new Pliny never 
mentions the sugar-cane, on the other hand the 
word o-dcxxxpov is first found in him and in Dios- 
cundes, applied to a kind of “liquid honey from 
India and Yemen, which is found in a reed and 
looks like salt” In the Periplus (c 77 A n ) a 
“reed-honey” called rccxxccpt (see above) is men- 
tioned as an article of expoit fiom Barygaza (the 
modern Baioach) Galen quotes Dioscurides, but 
hardly makes any use of the scarce stuff which 
was difficult to obtain According to E. O von 
Lippmann, sakcharon is not a product of the 
sugar-cane and should not be identified with our 
sugar In Sanskrit the word means something 
friable, of the constitution of sand or grains of 
corn The purification of sugar was first known 
in India about 300 a d. ; the first certain European 
mention is in 627 A d in connection with the 
conquest of Dastagird, the capital of the Persian 
king Khosru II, when sugar is mentioned among 
the Indian treasures of the Persian king It may 
be assumed that the manufacture of sugar and the 
cultivation of the sugar-cane reached Persia about 
the same time, as the flat and moist low-lying 
lands of southern Mesopotamia and KhuzistSn 
afforded excellent conditions for its cultivation 
At first cultivated only to a small extent for 

medical puiposes or as a valuable sweet, the 

sugar-cane was very rapidly spread by the Arabs 
after the conquest of Persia, anywhere that the 
climatic conditions were suitable to the plant, 

notably Egypt, along the north coast of Africa 
as far as Morocco (Sus al-A^sa), Spain and Sicily, 
India and Persia however still remained the mam 
centres of production 

All the sources for the history of the sugar-cane 
and sugar, including Oriental ones, so far as available 
up to 1890, were utilised by E O von Lippmann in 
his Geschichte des Zucker s , Leipzig 1890 A new 
work on the subject which will take note of the 
new literature of the last 40 years is desirable in 
the near future Below are given also, a few works 
dealing with the narrower field of Islam and Persia 
Bibliography . E Wiedemann, Vber den 
Zucker bet den Mushmen , Beitr , I11. ; do , 
Hack (rage zu dem Aufsatz uber den Zucker, 
Beit > , lv ; B Laufer, Sino-Iramca , 1919, p 
376, P Schwarz, Die Zuckerpressen von Ahwaz , 
m Jsl , 1915, vi , p 269 sqq y Immanuel Low, 
Der Zucker Em Kapitel a us der Flora der 
Juden , in Chem Ztg , 1927, li , p 15 

( J Ruska) 

al-SUKKARI, al-Hasan b. al-Husain b 
c Ubaidallah AbD Sa c Id, an Arabic philo- 
logist, pupil of Abu ’ 1 -Fadl al-RiySshi, the pupil 
of al-Asma c I, who is also sometimes wrongly 
mentioned as one of his teachers, although this 
is impossible on chronological grounds alone, and 
of Muhammad b Habib and of Abu Hatim al- 
SidjistSnl, born 212 (827), died 275 (888) His 
activities were almost entirely devoted to the 
collection and editing of old Arabic poems Of the 
Diwans of various tribes collected by him, only that 
of the Hudhaills has survived but is incomplete. 
That he had the help of other collections for this 
edition (see Goldziher, D.L Z, 1895, P* x 45 1 ) ls 


very probable, but when c Abd al-Kadir al-Bagh- 
dadl in the Khizanat al-Adab, 11. 317, 25, speaks of 
a copy of the year 200 A.H , the quotation cannot 
be from the commentary of al-Sukkarl, as that 
copy bore a certificate by lbn Fans (d 395 = 
1005) but he must refer to his own copy of the 
Diwan Besides the editions by Kosegaiten, Well- 
hausen and Hell we have also Sukkari’s commentary 
edited by F Bayiaktarevifc, Abu Kebir al-Hudhali , 
la lamtyya , publtee avec le commentait e d'al-Suk- 
karty Atiecdota Oxomensia , 1923 Of his still fie- 
quently quoted Akhbat al-Lu$u$ only the Diwan 
of Tahman, ed W Wright in Opuscula arabica , 
Leiden 1859, p 76 — 95, survives Of his editions 
of the Diwans of various poets we only possess 
the Diwan of Imra 3 alkais in the Leyden MS 
Warn 901 (1, s Catalogus codd. ar bibl. ac. 
Lugd Bat 2 , ed 1 347, N° clxiv ), and perhaps 
that of Kais b Khatim, see ed Kowalski, xxxin 
His only share in the surviving recension of the 
Nakodtd of Abu c Ubaida was that of a tiansmitter 
from his teacher Muhammad b Habib Quotations 
from othei works are given in GAL , 1 108) 

Bibliography lbn al-Nadim, al-Fthttst , 
p 78, 20 — 27, lbn al-Anbarl, Nuzhat al-Altbba\ 
p 274 — 275, Yakut, Jrdiad al-Aiio, ed Mar- 
goliouth, 111 62 — 64; al-Suyuti, Bughyat al- 

IVu'at, p 208 — 209, Flugel, Die gf ammatischen 
Schulen der Araber f p 89 (C Brockllmann) 
SUKMAN (Sukman) b Ortok, Mu c In al- 
Dawla, loid of Hisn Kaifa After the death 
of his fathei Ortok in 484 (1091/1092) Sukman, 
jointly with his brother IlghazI [q v ] received 
the city of Jerusalem as a fief from the SaljJjuk 
Sultan Tutush b Alp Arslan But by Sha'bSn 
489 (July- Aug 1096) or, according to another 
less leliable statement, in 491 (1098), it was taken 
from them by the Fatimids The two bi others 
then went first to Damascus from which IlghazI 
went to al-Trak and Sukman sought refuge in 
Edessa After the inhabitants of this town, who 
were mainly Armenians, had called m the Franks 
and given them rule over the town, Sukman 
collected an army with which to oppose the 
Franks He was successful in taking the town of 
Sarudj but when he met the enemy soon after- 
waids he was defeated and had to take to flight 
(Rabi c I, 494 = Jan. 1101), whereupon the victors 
wi ought a fearful massacre among the people of 
the town. After some time Hisn Kaifa was taken 
by Sukman The amir Kurbuka [q. v ] who lived 
in al-Mawsil died in Dhu T-Ka c da 495 (Aug- 
Sept 1102) and when his governor in Hisn Kaifa, 
Musa al-Turkmani, quarrelled with Djekirmish, the 
lord of Djazfrat lbn c Omar, his troops abandoned 
him and went over to Djekirmish? whereupon 
Mus 5 in desperate straits sought help from Suk- 
man, who was then m Diy 5 r Bakr, and had to 
give him Hisn Kaifa in return. In time Sukman 
succeeded in bringing Mandin also under his rule 
In Rabl c I, 496 (Dec 1102), Sultan BarkiyarOk 
[q v.] appointed Gumu§htekln al-Kaisarl governor 
of Baghdad, although IlghazI had already been 
given this office by BarkiyarEk’s rival, his brother 
Muhammad With the help of his brother Sukman 
and the lord of al-Hilla, Sadaka b. Mansilr [q v ], 
IlghazI was soon able to dispose of Giimushtekln. 
When the Franks attacked Harran m 497 (1104), 
the old enemies Suzman and Djekirmish, who 
were just preparing to attack one another, made 
up their quarrel. The people of I-IarrSn were 
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already negotiating their surrender to the Franks, 
when the two amirs, who had met on thd Khabur, 
arrived in time to relieve the town. A battle was 
fought on the Ballkh, a tributary of the Euphrates, 
and the Franks were completely defeated Count 
Baldwin of Edessa and Joscelin were taken prisoners, 
while Boemund and Tancred succeeded in reaching 
Edessa with great difficulty. In spite of the brilliant 
victory it wanted little to arouse once more the 
old jealousy between the two Muslim leaders, as 
the nch booty which fell to Sukman’s men aroused 
the envy of then allies and only Sukman’s skilful 
diplomacy enabled the threatening dangei to be 
aveited from the victors After the resistance of 
the Franks had been temporarily broken, Djekn- 
mish took possession of Harran and then turned 
his attention to Edessa. There Tancred commanded, 
while Boemund remained in Antioch The latter was 
at once sent for, but as difficult roads delayed his 
march, Tancred resolved to risk all on one throw 
and made a bold sortie early one morning He 
succeeded m surprising the besiegers and put them 
to flight Soon afterwards Ibn c Ammar [q v ], lord 
of Tupoli, appealed to Sukman for help against 
the Franks Sukman declared himself ready to 
assist him and set out for Damascus, but died on 
tjie way (beginning of Safar 498 = Oct 1104) 
In Hisn Kaifa he was succeeded by his son 
Ibrahim and in Maridin by his brother IlghSzI 
Bibliography Ibn al-Athir, a l- Kami l, ed 
Tornberg, x, passim, Abu ’l-Fida 3 , Antiales , 
ed Reiske, 111. 309, 319, 337, 343, 351, Ibn 
Khaldun, Kitab all/bar, v 210 — 212; Ibn al- 
KalSmsi, JJhail Tarikh Dimashk , ed. Amedroz, 
p 132—138, 143, 146 j?, 158, 176, R ccutil 
des his tor tens des iroisadcs , Hi star occidentaux , 
in , see Index, Histor o? zentaux, 1 3^, 6 — 8, 
197 sq , 208 — 210, 221 — 223, 226 sq ; 111 462, 
483, 486, 489, 494, 523, 527 sq, 557—580; 
Weil, Gesch d Chalifen , 111 149 sq , 153 sq , 
165 — 168, 185; Rohncht, Gesch d Komgreichs 
Jerusalem , p 49, 51, 55, 78, 283 

(K V Zetters t£en) 

SULAHFAT, the tortoise, or turtle 
Land (tortoise) and sea (turtle) varieties are 
distinguished as al-barri and al-bahri. Al-Damirl 
JVnd al-Kazwinl give piactically the same fables 
about their habits The turtle attains the size of 
an island As it cannot hatch its eggs on account 
of the hardness and coldness of the shell on its 
belly, it looks after the eggs until God allows the 
young ones to come out If the eggs fall into 
water, turtles are boin from them Magical qualities 
are attributed to them by the Kitab al-Khawass 
of Ballnas and healing properties are mentioned 
by al-Kazwinl and al-Damiil Combs aie made 
from the shell. The stupidity of the tortoise is 
proverbial. 

Sulahfat is also the Arabic name of the 
constellation of Lyra, compared to the Greek 

B t bliography al-Kazwinl, c Ad/d J tb al-Makh- 
lukaty 1 136; al-Damirl, Hayat al-Hayawan , 

transl. Jayakar, li/i. 55; L Ideler, Sternnamen , 
p. 68 (J. Ruska) 

§ULAIB, The generic and proper name of this 
Arab pariah tribe living in Central Arabia 
and the adjoining territory, usually called Sulaib 
(pronounced Slaib), is (according to a letter from 
the Carmelite father A. M. de St. £lie) §ulaba 
(pronounced §leba). The collective form is derived 
from the singular $ulabi (pronounced §lebiy), fem 


Sulabiya. The plural al-Sulab5t is also found (in 
Wetzstein, Z.D.M.G ., xxu. 125). Hess only knows 
the term Sluba. The diminutive form, which is 
commonly used in Arabia with a contemptuous 
sense, from Sulaba is Sulaib, or sg. m. Sulaibi or 
Suiaibiya (pronounced Slaib, Slaibly or Slaibiya). 
The combination with a Banu” and “Beni” is also 
occasionally found but is probably not correct, 
as in Arabic geographical proper names no es- 
sential alteration took place in the oldest recorded 
form of the name m the form or combination of 
these names from the penod of the oldest tra- 
dition. This applies even to the use of the Arabic 
article al- 

The most varied explanations are given of the 
meaning and origin of their name. Those who 
connect the word Sulaba with totemism have most 
in their favour, of all the explanations given in 
Pieper’s work (p 65 — 69), for the wasm [q. v ] 
of that tribe is said by some (St. filie in Machrtq , 
Wctzstem and Palgrave) to be the cross el-$altb 
[q. v]; but Huber (197) gives their tribal badge 
as another symbol, a short stroke with a semi- 
sphencal snake by its side (rnesblf , according to 
Massignon, Annuaire du Monde Musulman , p. 82. 
el-medba ), probably a parry ing-shield such as is borne 
by the people of the Upper Nile and the Dinka. 
Another tribal mark is el-hazim , which looks 
like a tt K” and is branded on the left shoulder 
of their animals, while the ntesba c is put on leg, neck 
or cheek (Massignon, loc cit , p. 75) The other 
less probable interpretation, which, according to 
Doughty (1 283) and Pelly (189), is the Beduin 
etymology, derives the tribal name from the ex- 
pression sulb ell Arab (— the Arab’s stock, from 
the back of the Arabs = the dregs of the Arabs) 
On the other hand the Arab derivation from 
sulb (= hard, hardened, steadfast, 1 e in faith, 
St. l£lie in Machrtq , p 674) is only to be adopted 
with some misgiving as perhaps illuminating but 
haidly scientific in my opinion A connection of 
the name Sulaib with Greek gods of agriculture, 
who according to St Elie (loc, cit ., p. 674) were 
called tt Sul£ves” may on the other hand be at 
once icjected as it is little probable that the 
Sulaba, being in the main hunters, should have 
foimer3y worshipped agricultural deities Nor can 
the name be derived from names of places, e g. 
from Sulaib (Soleb; St. filie, loc ct p. 674) 
Their name does not seem to be a patronymic, 
not simply because the compound name BanS 
Sulaib is hardly to be found and is incorrect but 
also because neither in the Arab legends so far 
known nor in the scanty references of the Arab 
historians and geographers is there any mention 
of the name of a possible ancestor from which 
the name of their tribe could be derived (their 
legendary ancestor Dab c an does not come into 
question here). The suggestion that they are de- 
scended from the Crusaders (galtbi, §altbiya ; cf. 
St. £he, loc. cit ., p. 613, first made in the Paris 
periodical Le Roster de Mane , 1864) is very impro- 
bable for practical reasons and because historical re- 
ferences suggesting such a thing are entirely wanting. 

Their origin and descent is obscure because, as 
already remarked, the historical sources give neg- 
ligible information about them and these important 
points in particular, which may be due not only 
to their small numbers and slight importance, but 
particularly to their low social status as a de- 
spised and barely tolerated pariah tribe among the 
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Beduins. In the earlier Arabic literature they are 
not called by their proper name Sulaba, Sulaib, 
etc., but are called al-Za c amf (according to a letter 
from St. £lie). So far as I know there are no 
genealogies of them in existence, not even fictitious 
ones Their legends and those of the Arabs form 
only a very poor substitute for this deficiency. 
Common to them — and this is very significant — 
is the statement that the ancestors of the Sulaba 
once held a much higher social and economic 
position than they do now (St. Elie, loc. at ., p. 
675, Doughty, 1 283), which however they for- 
feited through arrogance etc. (motif of the Fall, a 
Christian suivival?) Felly (p. 189) says that an 
Arab once had sexual intercourse with his mother 
and the Sulaba are the descendants of this act of 
incest. Quite apart from the fact that it is the 
regular custom in Arabia to disparage the descent 
of one’s enemies or people one holds in contempt 
— even beyond the bounds of truth — the story 
given by Pelly recalls a significant statement in 
Strabo (xvi 4, 25), according to him the Nabataeans 
recognise marriage with the widowed mother on 
the death of a father, a peculiar degeneration of 
the true Semitic institution of the levirate marriage 
Wright, p 43, recoids anothei legend, which may 
be important for dating the age of this people. Their 
ancestois are said to have left Husain b c All and his 
followers and companions in theluich at the battle 
of Kerbela 3 (61 = 680) and thus contubuted to the 
guilt of their massacre. This is unusual as it sug- 
gests the Shi c a and a connection with Mesopotamia. 

More positive facts however throw light on the 
present position of the Sulaba, their customs, ideas, 
and social position with regard to the other Arabs. 
It is decisive for their whole existence and pe- 
culiarities that they, like the Hutaim (pionounced 
Hutaim or H’taim), c Akel — Arabs and Arab 
gipsies (Navar, sing Nuri) — are a race of pariahs. 

The area over which they are found is the 
whole of the interior of the northern and central 
part of the Arabian peninsula. The southein frontier 
of the countiy over which they wander corre- 
sponds roughly with the Tropic of Cancer on the 
southern boundary of the fertile zone of Nadjd 
Assertions to the contraiy by Pelly, p 189 and 
Doughty, 1. 282, are not so very important in 
my opinion, as there had been no previous men- 
tion of them in South Arabia and Yemen by 
Europeans who had travelled there, which would 
be remarkable in the case of a people of such 
striking appearance as the Sulaba. This does not 
of course mean that we deny their occasional 
appearance in these regions. A further argument 
in favour of this assertion is that the Sulaba are 
reckoned with the Ahi al-Shemal (cf Curtiss, 
p. 46, note 2) The large towns on the border 
of the steppes and deserts are only occasionally 
visited by the desert Sulaba to buy provisions, 
arms (Wetzstein in Z. D M. G ., xi. 492) and mu- 
nitions and other necessities or to sell their ma- 
nufactures and booty of the chase On the other 
hand some of them are settled in the fertile parts 
of Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine and Transjordama 
Within the area above defined, especially in the 
steppe district the desert Sulaba wander north- 
wards or southwards, according to the season, 
following the movements of the game, their chief 
source of food, which depends on the growth and 
decline of vegetation They, like the Beduins, are 
not settled The few §ulaba in the more fertile 


zones on the edge of the Aiabian deserts need 
hardly b6 taken into account, especially as they 
are also for the most part half nomad. Their un- 
settled and migratory form of life is connected 
with their way of living. Unlike the Beduins, they 
live for the most part by hunting or handiwork. 
This also causes them to split up into very small 
groups whether settled or migratory — here again 
unlike the Beduins. They are found, according to 
Raynaud and Martinet, p 30 — 35, in groups of 
two or thiee families But it sometimes happens 
although rarely , that larger bodies are found 
wandering or camping together This is all the 
more remarkable as in Arabia the tribes acquire 
all the more prestige and aie less exposed to 
hostilities the greatei their numbers. The Sulaba 
share this peculiarity with the other wandering 
pariah tubes of Arabia But in particular places in 
Aiabia the Sulaba are said to be found m larger 
bodies. According to Doughty, 1. 283 sq ., this is 
particularly the case in the oases of Taima 3 and 
Wedjh. The fact that they are so thinly distributed 
makes it difficult to estimate their numbers and 
the estimates vary very much St Elie ( loc cit ., 
p 678) at the end of 1898 ( ? ) puts their strength 
at over 700 tents which, as a mean, is probably 
neaiest the truth, for Cuitiss, p 46 note I, gives 
400 and Huber, p 196, 1,000 tents for el-Hedjira 
or el-Iledjia alone The latter figure can only be 
taken with scepticism 

They are divided into different small tubes and 
these again into clans According to Raynaud and 
Martinet, p 30 — 35 supplemented by the publi- 
cations of St Elie, the best living authority on 
this people, and letters from him to me, the Sulaba 
have been divided since the last century into three 
sub-tribes as follows 

I Sulaib [Si&ib], who are divided into the sub- 
tribes of 

1 al-Mahk; 

2 al-lamil [Tamel] (= the shameless), 

3 al-Madjid in Lower Mesopotamia or Bilad 
al-Muntafik [dial also al-Mayed], 

4. al-Duraib [D’r&ib] (= the nimble, alert, 
active), 

5 al-Kabwan (= the faithful, reliable) [dial. . 
al-Gab w an] , 

6 al-Bennak [dial al-Bann 5 y] (== those who 
hunt partridge with extraordinary skill); 

7 al-Nazim; 

8 al-Tarfa 3 ; 

9 al-Hazim and 

10 al-Subaiba [pronounce . S’b&iba] (in Ray- 
naud and Martinet, loc. ctt , wrongly called: 
Sbeipat). 

11 Sub-tribe of al-Saidan, clan al- c AmIia and 

III. Sub-tribe of al-Ghunml or al-Ghunaim, 

also wiongly called. Banff Ghunaiml [Beni 
Gh’naimi]. 

Another division on a geographical basis is 
given (in a letter) by St She. 

I. Sub-tnbe of desei t-Sulaba or Khalawiva 
[Khlawiytl], sgl.. Khalawl [Khlewl] or IC^alawa 
[Khlewa], who aie divided into the following clans. 

1 al-M 5 djid at Nu^ra BanI Khalid in Nadjd; 

2. al-RasJaa^ida ; 

3. al- c Aw 5 zim; RaghiPida and c Aw2zim meet 
in the hinterland of al-Kuwait; 

4. al-H 5 zim at Nukhaib [N’khaib], at Tubal 
T’bal] and at al-Salam, 1 e. m the land 
between Lower Mesopotamia and Nadjd; 
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5. al-Sulaiman [S'l£im 5 n] at al-§hinbil [ghenbel]; J 

6. al-RSshid, in the vicinity of al-Kaslm; 

7. al-Hutaim (!) [H'taim] at Ha 3 il and at Ma- 
dlnat al-Rasul and 

8. al-Djamll, who adjoin the MSdjid. 

II. Sub-tribe of the Palestine-Sulaba or al- 
Ghunml [Ghenml] with the clans: 

1 al-Ghunmi m Shinbil, among them is the 
supreme chief now called Mu c aidhif(M c aidhef] 
who to some degree holds the supreme 
judiciary powers over them and the right of 
appeal; also found in Nadjd; 

2 al-Sulaim 5 n (cf. above), 

3 al-TarSbln between Jerusalem and the Egypt 
frontier ; 

4. al-Khanadjira [KhanSdjra]. neighbours of the 
Tarabln ; 

5 al-Ma c 5 za, between Ghazza and Egypt, and 

III Sub-tribe of the Sulaba of Transjordania, 
Syria and Mesopotamia or the Sulabat ul-Sarh 5 n 
[Serhan] with the clans* 

1. al-Khuwaitat [Khwaitat], east of Jordan; 

2. the Banu c AtIya, 

3 al-Shar 5 r&t [q v.] and 

4. the Banu SakharQ [Ban! Sakhar] 

These three clans are distributed over the 
southern and eastern part of Transjordania. A 
more accurate delineation of the tribes and stock 
of the Sulaba is urgently required, especially as 
regards which Arabian pariah tribes are to be in- 
cluded among them ; the Nawar gipsies [q. v ] do 
not come into question. 

Various branches of the Sulaba, especially those 
in the more fertile districts, aie distinguished from 
the other (desert-) tribes by a higher standard of 
living (e g as camel-breeders) or by a certain 
tribal pride (like the Ghunml) ; the latter for 
example demand a higher price for the bride 
from a Sulaba not of their tube who wishes to 
marry into it ( Mahr\ q. v ), than from one of 
their own tribesmen. Nevertheless they possess 
the feeling that they are all one people (see 
Pieper, p 17) 

From the anthropological point of view, nothing 
absolutely certain can be stated with regard to 
their racial connections for want of reliable sources 
aad in view of the contradictory accounts of their 
physical appearance This is unfortunately the 
weak point in our present knowledge of this people. 

According to St filie ( Machrtq , p 676) the 
Sulaba are markedly distinct fiom the Beduins in 
their somatic attributes, by the smallness of the 
head, the fineness of the features, the height and 
breadth of the forehead, their blue eyes, light 
complexions, fair hair, the oval shape of the face, 
their more tender skin but especially by their 
more elegant figures. According to St l£lie (in a 
letter) occasionally lighter pigmented individuals 
are the exception among the Arabs of pure stock 
in Nadjd etc The Sulaba are also proverbially 
lean. These statements of St. Elie are only parti- 
ally confirmed by other authorities, e. g. by Blunt, 
ii. 109; Wright, p. 48 and von Oppenheim, 1. 221 
hold the contrary opinion. Generally they are 
said to be of a straight and rigid carriage, of no 
great stature and slightly built. Blunt, 11. 109 gives 
the height of a “little old” Sulablya woman as “not 
more than than four feet”. These vague statements 
do not permit us to make any deductions about 
their descent or racial connections. Reliable measure- 
ments are also completely lacking The only pictures 
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of Sulaba, so far as I know, are the little sketch by 
Euting in the second volume of his Travels and 
the group (the only picture to some extent satis- 
factory) m v. Oppenheim, i. 220, which however is 
not sufficient for any far-reaching deductions. In any 
case from all the evidence available, this people 
seems, according to Christian ( Sitz - Ber . Wten. 
Anthrop . Ges ., 1923/1924) and Littman (cf. Pieper, 
p 75), to belong to the Mediterranean branch of 
the human race and also to be of Semitic stock. 

As to their character, the Sulaba are readily 
distinguished to their advantage by their naively 
cheerful and open natures from the reticent and 
always suspicious Beduins. They are not ungifted, 
musically and poetically, whence they can earn 
a living in the tents of the Bedums, and are 
kindly, peaceful, of gentle and amiable disposition 
and hospitable like all Orientals. According to a 
letter from St. Iilie they are on the other hand 
not very liberal on the march or on their passages 
through the desert so that travellers who want 
anything from them have to threaten them. Their 
moral standard, as with all pariah peoples, does 
not seem to be very high. 

Much more important for ascertaining their 
racial connections are their mode of life, customs, 
ideas and particularly their position with regard 
to the people among whom they live. It is this 
that marks them as pariahs. As to their mode of 
life it has already been mentioned that they make 
a living in quite un-Semitic fashion (Christian, 
op. at.) — for the true Semite of these lands 
earns his livelihood either as a cattle-rearing nomad 
or as a trader, sometimes also as an artisan and 
soldier — mainly by the chase. Their main booty 
is the gazelle (gazella dorcas , L.), the sabre antelope 
or bakar wahs&i (oryx elgazcl , Pall.), the wild 
goat ( capra beden nubiana-sinaittca , Hempr. 
Ad rhreub.), and of ground game the desert fowl 
or the kattl bird (pteroclidurus elchata , L ), bustards, 
e g. the hubara (Houbara undulata , Jacq.) etc. 
Ostriches (struthio camelus , L ) in spite of the state- 
ments to the contrary by several travellers (e. g. 
Musil, ni 19), are no longer hunted as they have 
been driven away to the south Besides these wild 
creatures, anything else that it is at all possible is 
eaten by them as, being pariahs, they have no pro- 
hibitions regarding food either from custom or 
belief. They even eat the vulture and the dog, 
despised by the Arabs as unclean (Huber, p. *97 ; 
Doughty, 1 281, Pelly, p. 189). Pieper, p. 31-34 
gives a detailed account of a Sulaba hunt, which 
is conducted either on foot by stalking or from 
the back of an ass Another mam business of 
the desert Sulaba with whom we are mainly con- 
cerned here, is the rearing and sale of the §ulaba 
ass, highly esteemed for its excellent qualities, 
also called Sulaibl (Slflibl). Their strength and endu- 
rance and appearance are described by Musil, op. 
cit., iii. 291, and Butler, p. 524. As a rule they 
are light, almost white in colour. Huber, p. 588, 
however (cf. Wright, p. 52), says that a clan of 
Sulaba on the Djebel c Awdjft 3 about 1880 also 
bred dark coloured asses. According to Musil, op. 
at , the Sulaba catch wild asses ( equus asinus afrt - 
canus , Fitz ) and use them for breeding whereby 
the strength of their asses is maintained at a high 
level. On account of their excellence these animals 
are very highly esteemed by the citizens and 
fellahin of the lands bordering on the Arabian 
deserts who do not share the prejudice of the 
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Beduins against the ass, and exported even to 
Europe under the name Baghdad or Moroccan 
asses. At the same time but only rarely — this 
must be emphasised — individual Sulaba, e. g. 
those parts of this people who lived under the 
rule of the enlightened and vigorous amir of H 5 3 il, 
the well known opponent of the Wahhabis, Mu- 
hammad b. Rashid, also rear camels ( camelus 
dromedarius , L.). Each family among them has 
on an average three or four camels. But this must 
be considered exceptional. As a general rule if 
the Sulaba were to accumulate or possess wealth 
to any considerable degree in the larger domestic 
animals, desired by the robber Beduins (with the 
exception of the ass which they detest), they 
would no longer enjoy protection and security 
from their attacks. This immunity has also a 
material foundation . the Sulaba pay their hosts 
a tribute, the so-called “brotherhood tax” (khuwwe, 
cf. in Raynaud and Martinet, p. 32, the list of 
their 9 khuwwa) for permission to graze and 
sojourn among them. Huber, p. 197 and Butler, 
p. 524, however, say that they are attacked and 
persecuted by several Bedum tribes, e. g. the c Adj- 
mSn, and on religious grounds by the Kahtan 
also, according to Huber and according to Butler, out 
of covetousness by the robber c Aneze [q v ] as soon 
as they become prosperous. They also keep — al- 
though not m such laige numbers as the Beduins — 
sheep and goats, less for their meat than for 
their wool, milk, and milk products. The Sulaba 
further work as day-laboureis among the fellahtn 
of Tairoa 3 and other oases during the date-harvest 
(Huber, p. 588) or work as smiths and carpenters. 
The latter may be evidence m favour of a great 
antiquity for this people (cf. Eislei, Qemtische 
Weihemschnften , Freib./B. 1919, p. 741). They 
are, like the (Arabian) gipsies, with whom they 
have nothing racial m common, as the latter’s 
origin has been established beyond all doubt by 
de Goeje ( Btjdr . tot de geschied. d. Zigeun. and 
Mem. sur Us migrations d. Tsiganes , etc ), skilful 
tinsmiths, make and repair weapons, sickles, domestic 
utensils of brass (skughl al-khlawiya ) etc and 
wooden frames for the saddles of pack-camels, 
wooden screws, wooden vessels, etc. r Ihey are 
thus indispensable to the Beduins — a fuither 
ground for their immunity They are well known 
and welcome for their medical practice on men 
and animals (St Elie in Machnq , p. 680 sq ) 
which consists paitly of cauterisation ( kaiy ) and 
partly of unguents, manipulations which follow 
definite rules, known only to the experts Their 
fortune-telling is also mentioned (Blunt, 11. no) 
and their begging (Doughty, 1. 284; Burckhardt, 
p. 14). 

Their dress and dwellings are most primitive 
They wear a garment of skins ( farwa ) made of 
15 — 20 gazelle-hides dried m the sun and sewn 
together with the hair outside (cf. the pictuie in 
von Oppenheim, 1. 220) Unlike the Q abl? of the 
Beduins it is not open the whole length m front 
but has an opening at the neck (ed-gjeb) through 
which it is slipped on. The sleeves reach to the 
roots of the fingers and contract at the wrists The 
garment has a hood which suggests Hamitic north 
African influence The farwa is held together 
with a girdle of dyed lamb-skin. To wear a shirt 
(1 thdbt ) below this garment or a cloak above it is 
considered by them to be a luxury The two 
sexes dress practically alike The §ulaba usually 


go barefooted but they sometimes wear sandals 
( h'dka ) as a protection against thorns and sharp 
stones The $ulaib wear a head-cloth {keffiye) and 
veil ( c ukal ) in the same way as the other Beduins 
of Arabia Their garment of skins is further remark- 
able, as it is either a survival fiom an earlier 
period of development or an adaptation to the 
special circumstances under which they are forced 
to live; perhaps it may prove to be of use in 
eventually ascertaining their origin. The farwa is 
convenient because it wears better than woven 
material and by its desert colour suits the condi- 
tions of light and ground in the desert, which is 
very useful in hunting and enables the game to 
be successfully stalked. 

The arms are old fashioned carbines with six 
chambers which therefore get the Persian name of 
s ±1 sh- khan (St. £lie, op cit ., p. 677 sq ), and the 
mesba^j a parrymg-stick (Christian, op cit ) which 
has already been mentioned, and as clubs the mikyar 
which consists of a rather short wooden handle 
with a knob of asphalt as a head, those made 
entirely of non mainly in al-Katlf (cf the pictures 
in v. Oppenheim, 11. 103) The Sulaba are still 
said to use also the bow and arrow (Pieper, 
p 22 and 32) But they do not seem to be armed 
to the same degree as the Beduins As they are 
extremely peacelovmg and do not allow themselves 
to be involved in the feuds of the Arab tribes 
nor have any of their own, it is probably hardly 
necessary for them to be so well armed. 

They live like the Beduins in tents {bait, buyut) 
which are made either of mats, of goat’s hair ( a /- 
tarayek ), or like their diess from the skins of the 
victims of the chase. These are of varying size* 
Burckhardt, p. 24, once saw a Sulaba tent which 
according to him could shelter 20 — 30 families. 
The cleanliness m and around their habitations is 
not very gieat (Wright, p 51) They also use 
caves to shelter themselves and indeed, beingchildren 
of nature with no wants, they often spend the 
night in the middle of the khala when on a 
hunting expedition 

Their customs show traces of ancient Christian 
and Sabaean elements Nominally they aie Muslims 
According to St. Elie (in a letter to the writer) 
the Christian survivals only began to disappear 
in the last century , till then the Sulaba had 
remained tiue to the faith of their forefathers. He 
tells me for example that polygamy, divorce or 
repudiation, cucumcision etc only began to be 
adopted by them in the second half of last century. 
Whether this development is duectly or indirectly 
due to the Wahhabi movement, as was the case 
with the Murrekede or Merrekede Arabs (cf Burck- 
hardt, p 145 — 146) awaits further investigation. In 
any case their long adherence to Christian beliefs 
and customs seems to have been not without in- 
fluence on their position as outcasts among the 
Beduins. We find undoubted reminiscences of 
Christianity in their religious beliefs and usages, 
for example the use of the cross on ceremonial 
occasions, baptism on the tenth or fortieth day 
after birth in addition to circumcision which they 
also practise According to Pelly, p 189, at baptism 
they dip the child seven times into the water, 
which is the practice of the Johanmtes or Man- 
daeans. The Sulaba also believe in the existence 
of a supreme being. In praying they stretch their 
arms out sideways so as to form a cross. Accor- 
ding to Pelly, p 189 sq y the $ulaba have a place 
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of pilgrimage and a holy town in HarrSn and 
their kinsmen living there have older and purer 
forms of prayers and psalms composed m Chaldaean 
or Assyrian (probably Eastern Aramaic); but this, 
like the whole of Pelly’s account, is very much 
to be questioned as, according to other authorities 
(St. l£lie, Curtiss, Littmann), they have now no 
special language of their own but speak a beduinised 
Arabic. According to Pelly they still adhere to the 
old Arabian star-woiship. They worship the Pole- 
Star and a star in the constellation of the Ram. 
Like the Jews, they pray three times a day, at 
sunrise, at midday and at sunset. They have 
priests and puestesses Doughty p. 281 mentions 
a patriarch of all the §ulaba. The priestesses enjoy 
special reverence and according to Curtiss, p. 63, 
286, are called faktra (female anchorites?). They 
heal the sick by the laying on of hands. It is 
still an open question whether the Sulaba may 
not still be crypto-Christians. Old Semitic ideas 
are also apparent in their conception of sacrifice 
(Curtiss, p. 37, 107). Pieper, p. 39—56 in his 
account of the Sulaba describes their festivities 
and dances, the morals of their women, marriage, 
divorce, funeral customs etc , which cannot be 
gone into here for lack of space But it may just 
be mentioned that they tolerate polygamy, although 
it is rare among them on account of their poverty 
The alpha and omega of the study of this 
people, one of the most remarkable and most in- 
teresting of the pariahs among the peoples of 
Eastern Asia is and will be, as already mentioned, 
the question of their ethnology Pieper, p. 67, 70, 
74 sq thinks that till the question is definitely 
settled they must be regarded as Semites For 
several important reasons it is very difficult to 
uphold this view at the present time. The rigid 
way in which they are cut off from the other 
Arabs of the peninsula, who would never marry 
a Sulablya woman and consider themselves as 
high as the heavens above these panahs, is in 
my opinion evidence of non-Arab origin Occasional 
exceptions to this statement about mixed marria- 
ges are found but very raiely (Doughty, ii. 461 , 
Curtiss, p 34, 46). According to St £lie (m a 
letter to me) they are undoubtedly pure-bred 
Arabs. Pieper might be right in so far as they, 
if they were not originally Semites, might have 
very much arabicised their mode of living by in- 
termarriage, although only to a very small degree, 
for hundreds and perhaps thousands of years The 
view held by Blunt and v. Oppenheim that the 
Sulaib are gipsies is rightly rejected by Pieper 
(p 69 — 73). From what has been said above it 
will be seen that there is much more probability 
m the hypothesis that they might originally have 
been a fragment of some, perhaps Hamitic, people 
which had found a way into Arabia; for we find 
Hamitic memories in their skm-dress with hood, 
and the parrying-shield and their living by hunting 
As St. filie claims to have found clans of the 
Sulaba in Palestine and even in the Sinai Penin- 
sula, and on the frontiers of Palestine and Egypt, 
e g. the Tarabln, al-KhanSdnra and Ma c 5 za, we 
cannot see why Hamitic tribes, reversing the di- 
rection of the Arab immigration into North Africa, 
should not have entered Arabia and Palestine by 
the old route through the Sinai peninsula. The 
last link m this chain of argument, historical 
tradition, is however lacking Careful investigation 
of their somatic qualities etc. by the methods of I 


ethnology might provide some compensation for 
this historical material which will barely be ob- 
tainable. In this connection, reference may be 
made to M oiler’s essay {Die Agypter und ihre 
lybischen Nachbarn , Z . D. M. G ., 1924, lxxvn. 
p. 45 — 59) particularly to the Xhuimah there 
mentioned, who according to Mdller show in many 
respects a really striking similarity to the Sulaba. 
The present position of the §ulaib, their customs, 
etc. suggest in my opinion, that they are the 
victims of some great and catastrophic war 01 
nations. 
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(Pieper) 

SULAIHI is the name of a dynasty which 
ruled over Yaman as nominal vassals of the 
Fatimid caliphs of Egypt. The founder of the 
dynasty, c Ali b. Muhammad, was the son of Mu- 
hammad b. c AlI, kadi of HarSz of the clan of Yam, 
a subdivision of the large tribe of HamdSn c AlI 
came as a young man under the influence of the §hl c a 
missionary 'Amir b. c Abd Allah al-Zawahl, who 
was supposed to have had in his possession a copy 
of the mysterious book tt al-£>jafar” in which the 
destinies of the Shi c a Imams were laid down. 
Through ardent studies c Ali became an accom- 
plished juiist and for fifteen years was leader of 
the pilgrims from Yaman to Mecca It was during 
the pilgrimage m the year 428 (1037) that c All 
confided to sixty men of his tnbe of Hamd&n 
that it was his intention to set up the rule of 
the Fajimids m Yaman. These sixty men swore 
him allegiance for life and death and upon their 
return to Yaman and in the following year he 
and his followers took possession of the village 
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of Mazar in the mountains of HarSz to the West 
of the city of San c a 3 . They were quickly besieged 
by angry tribesmen, but with the utmost speed forti- 
fied the village m such a way that its conquest was 
very difficult. c AlI appears to have made very little 
material progiess at the beginning of his career 
and the small kingdoms formed after the disrup- 
tion of the Ziyadi dynasty more than held their 
own while the kingdom founded by the Abyssinian 
slave al-Nadjdjah in the lowlands (Tihama) of 
Yaman was always a serious obstacle to the Su- 
laihls becoming rulers of the whole of Yaman. 
c Alf obtained the sovereignty over the Tihama 
and the city of Zabid in the year 453 (1061) by 
having al-Nadjdjih poisoned by a slave girl whom 
he sent to him. This event probably (though 
the historians are silent as to the grounds) led 
the Zaidi Im 5 m al-Kasim b. c AlI to send an army 
against c All under the command of his son Dja'far 
c AlI however surprised this army and in the month 
of Sha c b 5 n of the same year, he routed Dja c far’s 
army and the latter is killed After this he at- 
tacked the strongholds of the Zaidi Imams and 
took the castle of Yana c on mount HadOr. After 
defeating Ibn Abl Haghid near the village Sawf 
he proceeded to San c a 5 which he took m 455 
(1063). After this he devoted his attention to the 
conquest of the city of Zabid m the Tihama over 
which he appointed m the following year his 
brother-in-law As c ad b Shihab and one year later 
he took possession of c Adan, where he allowed 
the two sons of the late ruler al-Karam, al- c Abbas 
and Mas c ud to remain rulers as vassals, because 
they had assisted him in the conquest of Zabid. 
They agreed to pay to his daughter-in-law Saiyida 
an annual tribute which amounted to approximately 
100,000 dinars, which tribute was regularly paid 
till the death of c Ali How great the power of 
c Ali had become by this time is proved by the fact 
that m the year 455 he was able to install as 
ruler of Mecca AbG H 5 shim Muhammad. He also 
sent from this time annually the covering of 
the Ka c ba and restored the treasures which had 
been earned to the Yaman by the Hasanids. 
Some smallei principalities still remained to be 
subdued and in the year 460(1068) when one Ibn 
Tarf who ruled in Zarahb having invoked the 
help of the Abyssinians rebelled, he and his allies 
were defeated and this mountainous district was 
conquered. After this event c Ali returned to San c a 3 
which he did not leave for the next twelve years. 
The various districts of Yaman were administered 
by trusty governois and he took the precaution 
of keeping in his entourage the princes whose 
dominions he had conqueied, a system followed 
by the rulers of Yaman to this day 

In the year 473 the ruleis of Mecca abandoned 
the mention of the Fatimid caliphs in the public 
prayers and returned to the mention of the c Ab- 
bSsid caliphs of Baghdad and it was probably 
this which induced c Ali to leave San c a 3 and proceed 
towards Mecca as if wishing to perform the pil- 
grimage. He took with him the princes whom he 
had with him at his capital, leaving his son al- 
Mukarram in charge of the capital. When they 
reached the district of al-Mahdjam in the Northern 
Tihama he pitched his camp near a well named 
Umm al-Duhaim. While they were off their guard 
the camp was attacked by followers of Sa c Id, the 
son of al-Na&jJj&h, who murdered c Ali and his 
brother c Abd Allah and consternation reigned 


throughout the camp Sa'Td spared some of the 
princes who were with c AlI, as hostages, but most 
of the army were massacied. Among the captured 
was the queen AsmS 5 , daughter of Shihab and 
mother of king al-Mukarram, whom he took with 
him to the capital of his father, Zabid, which 
now opened its gates to Sa c id. 

AsmS. 3 was kept closely guarded by Sa'ld and 
it was not till the year 475 (1082/1083) that she 
was able to send her son a letter in which she 
stated that she was with child by Sa c id. She wrote 
this to incite al-Mukarram to rescue her with all 
possible speed. The power of al-Mukarram had 
diminished considerably, because most of the vassal 
principalities had declared themselves independent 
like the rulers of c Aden. He urged his followers 
at San c a 3 to avenge the honour of their tribe 
and king They marched against Zabid which 
was defended by 20,000 Abyssinians, while the 
aimy of al-Mukarram is stated to have numbered 
only 6,000 He himself took command of the 
centre while his brothei-in-law As c ad b. Shihab 
and an uncle of the queen led the wings. After 
a fierce battle the city was taken by storm and 
al-Mukariam with two followers was the first to 
reach the place where his mother stood. He ordered 
the head of his father and uncle which had been 
put up on poles to be taken down aud buried 
honourably. Then, after appointing his biother-in- 
law As c ad b. Shihab governor of the Tihama, he 
departed with his mother to San'a 3 . Asma* died 
in San c a 5 in 479 (1086) and in the same year al- 
Mukariam instituted a new coinage called Malik! 
Dinars which monetary standard remained in force 
for a long time afterwards. However the sons of 
al-Nadjdjah, who had fled to the islands of the 
Red Sea returned to Zabid in the same year, 
drove out As c ad and made themselves masters of 
the city and the Tihama. • Al-Mukarram retook 
the city and Sa c id, the son of al-Na&djah, was 
killed under the walls of the city in the year 
481 (1088) while his brother al-Djaiyash escaped 
with his wa^Ir to India by the way of c Adan. 
They remained there for six months only, then 
returned to Yaman and again gained possession 
of the city of Zabid 

Al-Mukarram appears to have been an incapable 
rulei and we find the singular spectacle in Islamic 
history of a woman, his queen Saiyida, taking the 
most prominent part in the management of the 
affairs of State. She was born in 444 and was 
brought up under the care of the late queen 
AsmS 3 She was mairied to al-Mukarram in 461 
and bore him four children, two sons and two 
daughters After the death of his mother, al-Mukarram 
gave himself up to wine and pleasures and handed 
the cares of the State to his wife who demanded 
from him full fieedom of action. One of her first 
actions was that she left San c a 3 and took up 
her lesidence at Dhu Djibla, at a place, which 
had been founded by c Abd Allah b Muhammad 
al-Sulaihl, who was slain with king c Ali at al- 
Mahdjam, in the year 458. The capital of the 
country was henceforth transferred to Dhu Ejibla 
and a palace and chief mosque erected in which 
queen Saiyida was subsequently buried. It was due 
to her that the death of Sa'ld b. NadjdjSh was 
brought about. Al-Mukarram died in 484 (1091) 
and having no surviving sons the office of D6 C I 
was bequeathed by him upon Saba 3 , son of Al^mad 
b. al-Muzaffar b. c All, the §ulail>I. He however 
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did not gam possession of DhU Djibla where the 
queen Saiyida reigned with the consent of the 
nobles and populace. Saba 3 therefore first turned 
his attention to the conquest of the Tihama and 
the city of Zabld, but was attacked unawares 
by the troops of 2jaiya§h and barely escaped to 
his stronghold of lVkar with his life. He then 
corresponded with the Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir 
and from him received a letter in which Saiyida 
was instructed to marry Saba 3 . This letter was 
conveyed to her to Dhtl IJjibla and after much 
hesitation she consented to the marriage and a 
dowry was fixed. Saba 3 came personally to her 
capital to contract the marriage, but her majestic 
manner and othei causes prevented him from 
completing the marriage contract and after the 
first night he departed again to his residence with- 
out consummating the marriage. 

After this the queen placed her reliance principally 
upon al-Mufaddal, son of Abu ’1-Barakat to whom 
she had granted the castle of Ta c kar which lay 
on one of the highest mountains ovei looking the 
Tihama. Theie the treasures of the Sulaihis were 
stored and the queen was in the habit of making 
it a place of residence during summer, returning 
to Dhu Pjibla for the winter It was through 
Mufaddal that she regained the revenues of c Adan 
and a partial submission of the lowlands In 504 
(llio/mi) Mufaddal laid siege to the city of 
Zabld and his absence was used by men of the 
tribe of Khawlan to get possession of his fortress 
Mufaddal leturned but died under the walls of 
the castle Then the queen heiself marched with 
her troops from Dhu Djibla and by a ruse again got 
possession of the fortress, in the following year 
(12 th Rabl c I, 505) As the Khawlanfs however 
did not act with justice towards the inhabitants 
of the distnct she ordered c Amr b c Urfuta al- 
£)janbi to drive them out Though not actual luler 
of the country the queen managed to exercise 
duung the following years a kind of suzerainty 
over the various small principalities which had 
sprung up in all parts of the country till the 
arrival in Yaman m 513 ( 1 1 1 9) of Ibn Na^jlb 
al-Dawla, who was sent as an emissary by the 
Fatimid caliph and who for the next six yeais 
waged war against the smaller principalities re- 
ducing them gradually to obedience The queen 
having aged, he made in 519 the attempt to 
wrest the power from her and wished to place 
her m seclusion, but she received such strong sup- 
port from the various pnnces of the country that 
he was foiced to desist from his design As Ibn 
Nadjib al-Dawla began to intrigue in the Yaman 


in favour of the anti-caliph NizSr, he was arrested 
at the request of the caliph al- c Amir and sent m 
fetters to c Aden to be shipped back to Egypt and 
though the queen repented and was desirous to 
have him back, his keepers left c Adan by ship 
for Sawgkin (Suakim) but the ship was wrecked 
on the voyage and all on board drowned. After 
the fall of Ibn Nadjlb al-Dawla the queen ap- 
pointed one Ibrahim b. al-Husam al-Hamidl, but 
learning of the death of the caliph al- c Amir she 
replaced him by Saba 3 b Abl Su^d, the first 
ruler of the ZuraiS dynasty [q. v.] who were the 
successors of the Sulaihis until the conquest of 
the country by TQr5n$2jah The queen survived for 
some years and died in the year 532 (1138) when 
the dynasty of the Sulaihis came to an end. Some 
of the princes held isolated fortresses and as late 
as 569 we find a princess c Arwa, daughter of c All 
b c Abd Allah b Muhammad, m possession of the 
castle of Dhu Djibla. 

It would be wrong to assume that the Sulaihis, 
except under the first ruler, were in possession 
of the whole of the Yaman The Abyssinian dy- 
nasty of the Banu ’1-Nadjdjah was practically the 
whole time in possession of Zabld and the low- 
lands, while c Adan and other important points of 
the country weie ruled paitly independently, partly 
in semi-independence by various smaller princes. 
The historians do not give many details about the 
Zaidi Imams who had their headquarters in the 
town of Sa c da, but they too seem to have enjoyed 
unrestricted rule Though the Sulaihis were the 
actual lepresentatives of the Fatimid Shfa caliphs 
of Egypt, there remained a large following of 
the Sunni doctrines as is exemplified by the 
temporary seizure of the fortress of Ta'kar by 
the Shafi c I tubesmen of Khawlan The chief his- 
tonan of the dynasty, c Um5ra, is unfortunately far 
from lucid in his account, Wafayat al-A c yan, 
and the later chroniclers follow mostly in his 
footsteps The account given by Ibn Khaldun is, 
as so often with him, very fragmentary and full 
of errors 
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SULAIM B. Man§Ur. This powerful and ener- 
getic tribe belonged to the group of Kaisls or 
Kais- c Ailfin [q v.] It does not appear m Arab 
history until the middle of the vi*h century a d 
Its lands lay along the frontiers of Nadjd and the 
Hijjaz and were bordered on the noith by the 
territory of Medina and on the south by that oi 
Mecca On the east its neighbours were its relations, 
the tribes of Ghatafan. Hawgzin and Hilal Down 
to the end of the Omaiyad period the district ot 
the Sulaimls seems to have enjoyed very con- 
siderable prosperity It was a succession of volcanic 
Jwrras , of mining centres and wooded hills and 
of oases which were intelligently exploited; some 
of these were al-Rabadha, famous for Abu Dhair’s 
[q v.] sojourn there, FarSn, Ma c din al-Boim, So- 
faina, Sawfiriklya, etc. The two last named still 
exist The oasis of Sawariklya stretched for a 
length of several day’s journey with its banana 
and pomegranate-trees, and vines, not to speak 
of palm-groves. The Sulaim had numerous hoiscs, 
which m the desert is another sign of piospenty 
They were on good terms with the Jews or 
Medina In Mecca the Kuraishl financiers and 
business men early realised the necessity of cul- 
tivating the friendship of the Sulaimls, who pos- 
sessed mineral resources and commanded the road 
to Medina as well as access to Nadjd and the Peisian 
Gulf Many Meccan families had joined them as 
halif and jointly with the Sulaimls exploited the 
agricultural and mineral wealth of the country 
Evidence of the latter is found in the frequency 
of the name mcfdin (mine) in Sulaiml place-names 
Their main niineial wealth lay in gold and silver 
Tradition asserts that a Sulaim! “companion” used 
to send Muhammad a tithe of the precious metals 
extracted from his mine In the mining district 
of Sulaim we find in the caliphate of AbH Bakr 
a resumption of activity and the mines continued 
to be exploited under the Omaiyads whose treasuiy 
derived an appreciable revenue from them 

The Sulaimls held in reverence a stone or betyl 
called Damar Having common intei ests with 
Mecca, they were at first hostile to the Prophet, 
but when they saw that the triumph of Islam 
was assured, these practically-minded Beduins pro- 
fessed it ostentatiously In the year 8 (629/630) 
a strong Sulaiml contingent took part in the easy 
conquest of Mecca after the battle of Hunam 
Their chiefs after the victory claimed as the price 
of their assistance among otheis the poet c Abbas 
b. Mirdas [q.v.], son of the poetess al-Khansa 5 [q v ] 
During the troubles which marked the reign 01 
the third caliph, the Sulaimls as a rule took the 
side of 'OthmSn This attitude earned them the 
favour of the Caliph Mu'awiya I, who numbered 
among his best lieutenants the Sulaiml Abu 
’l-ASvar [q v ]. It was part of the policy of the 
Omaiyads to conciliate this proud tribe, settled 
along the route of the pilgrimages and in the 
neighbourhood of the holy cities, the rebellious 
populations of which they could keep a watch 
upon. This entente lasted until the death of Mu- 
'Swiya II Along with the other Kaisls, the Sulaim 
refused to recognise his successor Marwan I and 
proclaimed for the anti-Caliph 'Abdallah b al- 
Zubair The defeat of the Kaisls at Mardj Rah it 
[q. v.] provoked the definite split between Yemen 
and Kais and opened a war to the death between 
these two sections of the Arab race Two Su- 
laitnls, c Umair b. al-Hubab and Djahhaf b Hukaim, 


distinguished themselves m it for their ferocity 
rather than their valour. The poems of Akhtal 
[q.v.] preserve the memory of this merciless feud. 

After the Hidjra a part of the tribe settled in 
western Mesopotamia. In 109 (727) a hundred 
Sulaiml families were allowed to go to Egypt and 
they soon multiplied there In 230 (844/845) the 
Sulaim of A labia along with their cousins of 
Hilal sacked the town of Medina and brought a 
bloody retribution upon their heads In the time 
of the Fatimid Caliphs of Egypt, they took the 
side of the Karmatians and attacked the pilgrim 
caravans This was the beginning of a period of 
anarchy in which the Sulaiml part of Arabia 
suffered a great deal In Egypt their Karmatian 
sympathies embroiled them with the Caliphs of 
Cairo In 444 (1052) the Fatimid Caliph al-Mustan- 
sir, anxious to get rid of these troublesome Beduins, 
sent them with the Hilal to the conquest of North 
Africa wheie many of the tribes are connected with 
the Sulaimls For the long fighting in which they 
were theie engaged, cf. the article hilXl 
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SULAIMAN b c Abd ai -Malik, Umaiyad 
Caliph Sulaiman was born m the year 60 
(679/680), his mother was Wallada bint al- c Abbas 
b Djaz 3 Aftei the death of c Abd al-'AzIz b. 
Marwan [q v ], his brother, the caliph c Abd al- 
Malik, had homage paid to Ins sons al-Walld and 
Sulaiman as heirs-apparent Towards the end of 
his reign, al-Walld wished to make an arrange- 
ment with al-HadjdjajJj b Yusuf [q v ] and Kutaiba 
b Muslim [q v ] goveinor of Khorasan to exclude 
Sulaiman from the succession m favour of his 
own son c Abd al- c AzIz, but he died befoie the 
necessary steps had been taken, so that Sulaiman 
succeeded him in DjumSda II, 96 (end of February 
715) as Commander of the Faithful When Sulaiman 
heard of his bi other’s death, he was m al-Ramla, 
which he himself had founded when commanding 
the Muslim troops in Palestine and which con- 
tinued to be his headquarters. As soon as he 
had assumed the reins of government, the sup- 
porters of al-Hadj&adj, now dead, had to pay for 
the enmity between him and the new Caliph In 
the very same year, 'Uthman b Haiy&n al-Murrl, 
the goveinor of Medina was dismissed and the 
same fate threatened the doughty Kutaiba b. 
Muslim Relying on the fidelity of his troops, he 
tried to persuade them to use against SulaimSn; 
but the daring plan came to nothing and Kutaiba 
was surprised and killed Yazld b ai-Muhallab 
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was appointed governor of al- c Iralf in place of 
Yazld b. Abl Muslim in 96 (715); he had been 
one of al-Hadjdj&dj’s bitterest enemies and per- 
secuted his supporters with the greatest ardour 
But as he feared that his strict principles of 
taxation, which could not be altered without af- 
fecting the revenues of the state, would make him 
as hated as al-Hadjdj 5 dj had been in his day he 
asked the Caliph to relieve him from financial 
administration, whereupon SulaimSn appointed one 
of al-Hadjdjadj’s financial officers named Salih b 
c Abd al-Rahman to the head of the treasury. But 
the lattei’s economy did not suit the extravagant 
Yazld, so that in 97 (7 15/716) he contrived to per- 
suade the Caliph to let him have the governor- 
ship of KhorasSn along with that of al- c Iiak 
From there he conducted an expedition next yeai 
against DjuidjSn and Tabaustan but with very 
little success. Sulaiman treated the conqueror of 
Spam, Musa b Nusair, with great severity and 
according to some he was even responsible for 
the murder of his son c Abd al- c Az!z [qv] Sulai- 
man continued the war against the Byzantines 
with great energy although fortune did not par- 
ticularly favour the Muslim arms In autumn 97 
(715) Maslama b c Abd al-Malik and c Omar b 
Hubaira took the field against the Byzantines 
The Arabs besieged Amorium but without success 
After c Omar and, according to one statement 
Maslama also, had wintered in Asia Minoi, militaiy 
operations were resumed in the following summer 
when Maslama took Pergamos and Sardes The 
Arabs also began the siege of Constantinople By 
August Maslama appeared before the city and the 
Muslim fleet arrived a fortnight latei The siege 
lasted about a year, the Arabs suffered much fiom 
the cold and want of supplies and had no kind 
of success An army which invaded the land of 
the Bulghars was also duven back with con- 
siderable losses In Safar 99 (Sept -Oct 7 1 7) 
Sulaiman died in Dabik and the siege was raised 
about the same time Although his bi other Yazld 
had been designated his successor by c Abd al- 
Malik, Sulaiman had homage paid to his own son 
Aiyub as heir-apparent But when the latter was 
dying, he ai ranged with the influential theologian 
RadjS 3 b Haiwa that his cousin c Omar b c Abd 
al- c Az!z renowned for his piety should succeed 
him, and therefore received the title of “Key of 
Goodness” Miftdh al-Khair From the statements 
of the Arab historians however it is very evident 
that Sulaiman, in spite of a certain piety, was 
ciuel and devoted to sensual pleasures 
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SULAIMAN b. al-A§h c ath. [See AbU DAwUd.] 
SULAIMAN b. DAwUd, the biblical King 
Solomon, is an outstanding personality m 
Muhammadan legends. There were, as the Arab 
histories recount, four great world-rulers, two of 
whom were infidels, Nimrod and Nebuchadnezzar; 
and two of whom were believers, Alexander the 
Great and Solomon. Of these the last was the 
most resplendent figure. Special emphasis was placed 
on his wonderful powers of magic and divination. 
The most puzzling riddles and the most abstruse 
subjects were within his ken. Perspicacity and 
discernment dwelt in his eyes; wisdom and justice 
were graven on his foiehead His knowledge 
was deeper than the Jordan Valley. In the Kur 5 Sn 
itself he is fiequently mentioned, and along with 
Alexander enjoys the distinction of being designated 
a tiue Apostle of Allah, a divine messenger and 
prototype of Muhammad The KuFanic passages 
tell how at an early age he even surpassed his 
father David in skilful administration of justice 
(xxi. 78, 79) And when David died Solomon was 
chosen fiom amongst the other sons as successor 
(xxvn 16). He had admirable endowments. God 
had granted him esoteric knowledge He was 
acquainted with the speech of birds and animals 
(xxvn 16, 19), a tradition based on I Kings iv 33. 
A strong wind was subjected to him (xxi. 81 ; 
xxxvni 36). It blew in the morning for a month, 
and in the evening for a month, while a fountain 
of molten brass was made to flow for his benefit 
(xxxiv 12) At his command were legions of 
satans to do whatever he wished They were em- 
ployed, foi example, in, diving for pearls (xxi. 82; 
xxxvni. 37) The dyinn were forced to work his 
will If they disobeyed they were threatened with 
the pains of hell (xxxiv. 12) They constructed 
for him shrines and statues and costly vessels 
(ibid, 13) His armies were recruited from men 
and d/inn and birds. The hoopoe ( hudhud ) was 
the first to bring him tidings of the kingdom of 
Saba and of its lllustiious queen, Bilkls [q v ]. 
Solomon, as a prophet, corresponded with her 
and summoned her to Islam And after an ex- 
hibition of his strength and wisdom, she submitted 
(xxvn 20—44) The devils frequently sought to 
convict him of infidelity, but in vain (11 101). 

On a certain occasion he failed in the observance 
of his religious duties, and that was when his 
admiration for his stud of horses led him to forget 
his piayers. In atonement he sacrificed them, 
cutting their legs and necks (xxxvni 31 — 33) 
For a time he seems to have lapsed into idolatry. 
As a punishment he lost his kingdom, his throne 
being occupied by some one in his own likeness 
When he had asked forgiveness, he was restored 
to his place, and promised divine favour in Paradise 
(xxxvni 34, 35, 40) When he died he was resting 
on his staff, and no one knew of his death until 
a worm bored its way through the prop and the 
body collapsed Then the &mn were released from 
their labours (xxxiv. 14) 

Later legendary lore has magnified all this ma- 
terial, which is chiefly Rabbinic m origin. Solo- 
mon’s control over the djinn and his use of them 
in his building operations are derived from the 
Midrash on Ecclesiastes, 11. 8. His kingdom is 
even made universal, perhaps after the analogy 
of that of the 40 (or 72) kings of the Pre- Ada- 
mite gjinn, who were each named Solomon (Lane, 
Arabian Nights , Introd., note 21; d’Herbelot, 
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Bibliotheque Orientate , v 372). His renowned himself from the heat of the sun under a canopy 
wisdom included “the wisdom” for which Egypt composed of all the birds of the air. A magic 
was famous, i. e. occult science. Pythagoras is said carpet of green silk for aerial transportation was 
to have received his knowledge from Solomon in woven for him On this he could leave Syria 
Egypt (SuyUtl, Husn al-Muh&dara fi Ahkbar with all his equipment in the morning, and reach 
Mt{r , i. 27). Solomon is said to have been the Afghanistan by evening. Untold wealth of precious 
pupil of Mambres the Egyptian Theurgist (G. R. stones and gold and silver was accumulated with 
S. Mead, Thnce-Greatcst Hermes , 111 283, note) the help of the servile djmn They also assisted 
Hence his reputation in tales as a magician This him nr erecting palaces, foi tresses, baths and 
magic power of his was effected by means of a reservoirs Various relics of these operations are 
talisman ic nng engraved with “the most great pointed out in Palestine, Arabia and elsewhere 

name” of God Permission to use this was also (see Revue des ttaditions populaires , ix. 190; 

vouchsafed to his wazir, Asaf b. Barkhlya [q v ], Nasu-i lOiosiaw, Sefer-Nama , p 56, 76, 84, 

who transported the throne of Bilkfs from Sheba 85) He had 1,000 glass-roofed houses containing 
to Jerusalem in the twinkling of an eye Solomon 300 couches and 700 wives (Xha'labl, Htqas, p. 
was in the habit, when he performed his ablutions, 204) Besides the building of the Temple, during 
of laying aside this ring from his finger, and en- which he outwitted the djmn, the Farther Mosque 
trusting it to one of his wives, Amina Sakhi, one is likewise claimed as his work (Mirkhond. Rawdat 
of the Satanic spuits, assumed the form of the al-§afa y 11 /1 j 6 ) He is even credited with 

king, purloined the magic seal, and for forty days founding a mosque m Alexandria (SuyutI, op. at., 
ruled, while Solomon was forced to wander as an 1 37) Pait of his leisure time was spent in ac- 

outcast. The demon, however, lost the ring in the quinng the art of basket-weaving, that he might 

sea, whence Solomon recovered it when he cut have some means of earning a livelihood if the 
open a fish which had swallowed it Thus he re- need arose (Mirkhond, op cit , p 79). The tradition 
gained his throne It is said he was punished in seems Rabbinic in character His throne was con- 
this way, because of the idolatry of the royal structed of pure gold The whole natural world 
consort, Cjarada, the daughter of the king of the was so completely under his sway that on one 
Sidonians. Some say the counterfeit body that occasion the sun stood still to enable him to say 
occupied his throne was his son who died The his evening prayers The evil djmn he imprisoned 
13th of the month is regarded as unlucky because in vessels of lead (cf Zechanah , v. 8) c Aidhab, 
on that day Solomon was exiled by God The on the Red Sea, was assigned by him as a place 
Persian Na-wrdz festival and its customs are said of incarceiation foi the demons (Nasir-i Khosraw. 
to date from the restoration of Solomon to his op. at., p 297) His knowledge of the speech of 
kingdom (al-BlrUnl, Chronology, ed Sachau, p 199) the animal world enabled him at times to display 
Because he boasted that 1,000 wives would bear his clemency Once he turned aside his armed 
him 1,000 warrior sons, he had one son only who hosts in order to avoid smashing the eggs of a 
was misshapen, with one hand, one eye, one eai, bird, while on anothei occasion, he had compassion 
and one foot Then in humility he prayed to God, on a colony of ants (Blrunl, op cit , p. 199; 
and his son was made whole In his capacity of SOra xxvn 17, 18) 

warrior, he conquered many kingdoms (Baidawi, A claim is put forwaid that he invented the 
v * I 9 ) Arabic and Syriac scripts, and that he was the 

Some of the marvellous works of Solomon may author of many Arabic treatises on magic He is 
be briefly mentioned Shortly after his accession compared with DjamsJhid, and there were, un- 
he was in a valley between Hebron and Jerusalem, doubtedly, Iranian influences at work m the Solomon 
when he received his authority over winds, water, Saga Iiis personal appearance is vauously given, 
demons and animals from the four guardian angels e g. as “a large-headed man liding on a horse” 
in charge of these spheres. Each one gave him a (Mnkhond, op. at , 11 /1. 83), and as being tt fair, 
jewel which he placed in a nng composed partly of well-built, of lustrous beauty, with a plentiful 
brass and iron. With the brass he sealed his orders supply of han, and clothed in white garments” 
for the good &mn, while with the iron he sealed (Iha c labi, op at , p 254) When he died he was 

his orders for the evil djinti The seal is said to aged 53, having leigned for forty years The 

have held a mandrake (Frazer, Folk-Lore in the exact location of his tomb is uncertain Some 
Old Testament, 11. 390) Solomon’s seal (A Tiatam place it in Jerusalem, in the Kubbat al-Sakhra; 
Sulaiman ) is a common chaim, in the form of a others, near the Sea of Tiberias. The Prophet 

six-pointed star, often inscribed on drinking cups said (according to Tabari, Chronique , 1. 60) it was 

The Table of Solomon (Mlaidat Sulaiman) and “in the midst of the sea... in a palace excavated 
other marvellous relics, according to legend, found in a rock This palace contains a throne on which 
their way to Spain where they weie discovered by Solomon is placed with the royal ring on his 
Tarty at the capture of Toledo They had been finger appearing as though he were alive, protected 
taken fiom Jerusalem as booty (Ibn al-Alhir, by twelve guardians, night and day. No one hath 
Annates du Maghteb , ed. Fagnan, p 37 sqq ; arrived at his tomb except two persons, Affan and 
Tabari, Chronique, ed Zotenberg, iv 183; Dozy, Bulukiya” (Lane, op cit , xx 96; see Mirkhond, 
Reserches 3 , 1 52). The Table was made of green op at ., p 102— 103). The tomb is placed also 
beryl, had 360 legs, and was inlaid with pearls in the Andaman Islands (Z<fj Merveillcs de I'Inde , 
and rubies There was also a magic mirror which p 134) Solomon has found his way into Malayan 
revealed all places in the world (Carra de Vaux, folk-lore Fowlers use his name for snaring pigeons 
Abrege des Mervetlles, , p. 122) (Frazer, Golden Bough , 111 418; Folk-Lore in the 

The blocks of stone for the building of the 0 . T., ii. 476 sq ). Regarding Solomon and the 
Temple were hewn by means of the miraculous Evil Eye, see W. B. Stevenson in Studia Semitica 
pebble Samur (Shamir) which the demon §akhr et Onentaha , Glasgow 1920, p 104 sq. and the 
procured from the sea-eagle Solomon sheltered references therein The Ethiopic Legends of Solomon 
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and Makeda, Queen of c AzSb, may be found in 
Bezold, Kebra Negast , and in Wallis Budge, The 
Queen of Sheba and her only Son Menyelik (see 
art. BiLKfs) Examples of the Solomonic riddles 
may be seen in Tha c labl, of, cit , p 202 , Jacques 
de Vitry, P.P. T.S . , p. 17. 
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SULAIMAN b Kutulmish, ancestor of 
the Saldjuks in Asia Minoi After Kutul- 
mish had fallen m 456 (1063/1064) in battle 
against his relative Alp Arsl 5 n, his son Sulaiman 
became chief of the Saldjnks 0 f Asia Minor and 
in a few years succeeded in founding an independent 
kingdom Malik Shah who had succeeded his father 
Alp Arslan in 465 (1072) entrusted him with the 
conduct of the wai against the Byzantines and he 
was given the supieme command of all the Saldjulj 
troops in Asia Minor Heie a considerable part 
of the poor peasantry in Asia Minoi had come 
completely under the power of the rich landowners 
and many estates were worked by slaves Sulaiman 
declared them fieemen on payment of a certain 
tax and he thereby won their active sympathy 
while misfortune followed the Byzantines Their 
general Isaac Comnenos was weakened by a mutiny 
of his Norman mercenaries and then defeated and 
captured by the Saldjuks near Caesarea When 
his successor Caesar Ducas tiled to deal with the 
Norman mutmeeis, they took him prisoner They 
then won him over to then side and persuaded 
him to rebel at their head against his nephew, 
the Emperor Michael VII There was nothing left 
for the latter but to appeal for assistance to the 
SaldjO|j;s and in 1074 (466/467) he concluded a 
tieaty, approved by Malik Shah, with SulaimSn, 
who promised to send forces to assist the Emperor 
and in return was given the Byzantine provinces 
at that time in Saldjflfc occupation Ducas was 
captured by the Saldjuk auxiliaries; but a few 
years later Michael abdicated and retired to a 
monastery. In 1079 (471/472) Nicephoros Melis- 
senos rebelled. To strengthen his position, he 
made an alliance with Sulaiman and concluded a 
treaty with him by the terms of which Sulaiman, 


in return for troops, was to receive the half of 
any towns and provinces taken in the war against 
the Emperor Nicephoros III. Cyzicus and Nicaea 
fell to the SaldjSks at the beginning of the year 
1081 (473) Sulaiman chose the latter as his 
residence. In 477 (1084/1085), he also took the 
city of AntSkiya The Greek governor, Philaretos, 
who paid tribute to the < Ukailid Muslim b. Kuraish, 
had gone on a journey and in his absence his 
son, whom he had thrown into prison, came to 
an arrangement with his deputy and opened the 
city gates to the Saldjuks SulaimSn then came 
into conflict with Muslim about the payment of 
tribute and there was a certain amount of raiding 
on either side Finally in Safar 478 (June 1085) 
there was a battle near Antioch in which Muslim 
fell SulaimSn then advanced on Aleppo and laid 
siege to it but had to return after a few weeks 
without attaining any success. After some time he 
again demanded that the governor there, Ibn al- 
Hutaiti al- c Abb 5 sI should surrender the town to 
him; but the latter delayed replying, under the 
pretext that he wanted to get Malik Shah’s ap- 
proval, until the lord of Damascus Tutush b. Alp 
Aislan and the Emir Ortok b Aksab were able 
to come up When Sulaiman met them, his troops 
took to flight and he himself perished (479 = 1086) 
Whethei he was slain by the enemy, or as some 
say, killed himself with his dagger, is uncertain 
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(K. V. ZETTERSlfeEN) 

SULAIMAN b. MihrXn. [See al-A c ma§h ) 
SULAIMAN b Surad al-KhuzX c I. a Shfi. 
He was onginally called Yasai; but when he 
adopted Islam he received from the Prophet the 
name SulaimSn He enjoyed great prestige in 
his tribe and when the Muslims began to settle 
111 Kufa, Sulaiman also migrated thither In the 
battle of the Camel and at Siflfln, he fought on 
the side of c Ali After the death of Mu c Swiya in 
Radjab 60 (Apiil 680) he showed himself one of the 
most ardent supporters of Husain [q. v.] but he 
did not maintain his first enthusiasm. He was 
one of those who invited Husain to come to Kufa 
to lead them against the Umaiyads but when Husain 
was approaching the to\\n in answer to the invitation, 
Sulaiman did nothing to help him. After Husain 
had fallen at Kerbela 3 on 10 th Muharram 6 1 
(Oct 10, 680) the Kufans who had enticed him 
from Mecca regi etted their cowardice and inactivity 
and considered themselves sinners, whose guilt 
could only be wiped out by avenging his murder 
so that they received the name al-Tawwabun “the 
penitents” Aftei some time they organised them- 
selves and chose Sulaiman as their commander- 
in chief None of the party was under 60 years 
of age, they had not agreed upon any definite 
measures and “vengeance for Husain” was simply 
a rather obscure aim which they never clearly 
visualised Sulaiman wrote to Sa c d b. Hudhaifa b al- 
YamSn m al-Mada 5 in and al-MutbannS b. Mukhar- 
riba b al- c Abdl in Basra and secured their cooperation. 
But as long as Yazfd was alive however, they 
worked m secrecy; it was only after his death in 
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Rabl c I, 64 (Nov. 683) that the movement sought 
wider scope. But when SulaimSn’s followers wanted 
to drive out of Kufa c Amr b Huraith al-Makh- 
zGml the deputy of the governor c Ubaid Allah b 
Ziyad who lived in Basra, Sulaiman refused to 
allow it and advised caution Nevertheless c Amr 
b. Huraith was expelled by the Knfans. They 
then paid homage to c Abd Allah b. al-Zubair as 
Caliph, whereupon he appointed c Abd Allah b. 
Yazld al- Ansar! as governor of Kufa In RamadSn 
64 (May 684), the latter arrived in Knfa, but al- 
Mukhtar b Ab! c Ubaid [q v] had already entered 
the town a few days earlier The latter wished to 
expel Sulaiman and he was suspected by the Shi c is 
on account of his inactivity. Many left Sulaiman 
and joined al-Mukhtar. When Sulaiman finally 
came out openly and asked his followers to take 
the field against c Ubaid Allah b Ziyad, who was 
m Syria with a large army, the governor c Abd 
Allah b. Yazld placed no obstacles in his way 
and even promised to support the §hl c is; but no 
active cooperation took place between SulaimSn 
and the governor The ShI c Is proved less enthusiastic 
than Sulaiman had hoped When he appeared on 
I st Rab^ II, 65 (Nov 15, 684), in al-Nukhaila 
near Kufa, instead of the 16,000 men who had 
promised to follow him there were only 4,000 
Messengers were at once sent to all §hl c h» who 
had promised their help and gradually reinforce- 
ments came in On the 5 th Rabl c II (19 Nov) 
they set out They spent 24 hours in Karbala 3 at 
Husain’s tomb, confessing their guilt and giving 
evidence of their penitence They then continued 
their march. Reaching Karkisiya they weie sup- 
plied with provisions by Zufar b al-Harith al- 
Kilabi, who was in command there and obtained 
information regarding the movements of c Ubaid 
Allah, who was in al-Rakka Sulaiman then con- 
tinued his march till he met the enemy at c Ain 
ai-Warda under the command of Husain b Numair 
The battle began on 22nd J)jumSda I, 65 (Jan 4, 
685) and lasted three days Sulaiman fell on the 
third day at the age of 93 and the fieicely con- 
tested battle ended m the complete route of the 
Shl c is Their supporters from al-Mada 3 in and Basia, 
who did not arrive in time, had to go back without 
striking a blow for the cause 
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(K V Zei terst&en) 

SULAIMAN b Wahb b Sa c Id AbU AiyUb, 
an c AbbSsid vizier He belonged to a family 
which had originally been Christian but had later 
gone over to Islam. His father had been in the 
service of the Barmecide Dja c far b YahyS [q v.] 
and later in that of al-Fadl b Sahl [q v.] On 
the latter’s death he was given the governorship 
of Fars and KirmSn At the age of 14 Sulaiman 
became secretary to the Caliph al-Ma’mtin; he 
later entered the service of the generals Itakh and 
Ashnas, the former of whom held several important 
offices in the reign of al-Mutawakkil but finally 
was sacrificed to the cruelty of the Caliph. We 


find Sulaiman mentioned as vizier as early as 
al-Muhtadi (255— 256 = 869—870) and in Bhu 
’1-Hidjdja 263 (Aug. 877) al-Mu c tamid gave him 
the same office But he did not hold this office 
long, being dismissed in Dhu ’1-Ka c da 269 (beg 
Aug. 878) Sulaiman died in prison in Safar 272 
(Aug 885); according to another statement he 
died in the preceding year 
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2 The son of the piecedmg, Lbaid Allah B 

Sulaiman, who also began his career m the 
public service as a secretary, was piomoted to be 
vizier of the Caliph al-Mu c tamid in Safar 278 
(June 891) and filled the office in the reign of 
al-Mu c tadid also He died in 288 (900 — 901) 
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3 Sulaiman’s grandson Ar>U ’L-HUSAIN AL-KASIM, 
succeeded his father c Ubaid Allah as vizier and 
took the title of Wall al-Dawla , “administrator 
of the kingdom” Even before the death of al- 
Mu c tadid in 289 (902) al-Kasim was conspiring 
against his son, the heir-apparent al-Muktafl, and 
on the latter’s accession he had the governor 
of Fars, a fieedman named Badr, put to death 
because he had been a confidant of his and he 
was afraid he might betray him Al-K5sim died 

in 291 (903/904) 
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SULAIMAN I, the tenth and the greatest 
of the Ottoman Sultans, leigned fiom 
1520 to 1566. The Turks call him KanUn! Sul- 
tan Sulaiman and western authors Soliman 
THE Magnificent. Some Western historians like 
Leunclavius and, more recently, Jorga call him 
Sulaiman II, the first SulaimSn having been, ac- 
cording to them, the son of Bayazid I who lived 
at Adnanople In Turkey however the opinion 
that Sulaiman the Legislator is the first of the 
name has prevailed; he is always called SulaimSn 
Khan Awwal and the ten sjierfe of the four 
minarets of the SulaimSniya mosque signify, ac- 
cording to the Hadlkat al- Dj awami (p. 16) that 
Sulaiman is the tenth Sult5n. A very special 
symbolical significance has even been credited to 
the number ten in the life of the Sultan ( G.O.R . , 
111. 4) and the name SulcimSn was also regarded 
as a national and religious symbol, m the documents 
issued by SulaimSn we frequently find allusion to 
passages in the Kur 5 Sn where the royal prophet 
Solomon (SulaimSn) is mentioned. 

SulaimSn was born m 900 (1494/1495), the son 
of SultSn Salim and c A 3 isha Sultan (d. 940= 1533, 
cf. Sidj.ill-i c Othmanl , 1. 49), daughter of Mengh 
Giray, Khan of the Crimea, celebrated for her 
beauty. In the reign of his grandfather BSyazid, 
Sulaiman had held the sandjaV of Kaffa and under 
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Salim I he had lived in Ma ghnlsa as governor, 
without playing any important pait in'the state. 
No one therefore had any idea what to expect 
of the new sovereign when he arrived in the 
capital on Sept. 30, 1520, eight days after his 
fathers’ death. 

The most striking feature m the career of the 
Sultan, by nature peace-loving according to the 
Venetian reports, is that he took part in person 
in thirteen great campaigns — ten in Euiope 
and three in Asia — which were so many stages 
in the extension of the power and territory ot 
the Ottoman empire so that their enumeration 
coincides for the most part with the very im- 
portant military history of the empue in his reign 
The fiist campaign was that of Belgiade which 
was provoked by the ill-treatment inflicted by the 
king of Hungary on the Turkish envoys who had 
come to demand the payment of tubute by him. 
The captuie of Belgrade by the grand viziei Pni 
Pasha (Aug. 29, 1521) was preceded by the 
taking of Sabacz (Tuikish: Bogiirdelen) on the 
Danube and was accompanied by the devastation 
of Syrmia by the Turkish tioops On Aug 30 the 
Sultan made his entry into the conqueied city 
which leceived a gairison under a Sandjak-beg 
In the following year took place the conquest 
of the island of Rhodes from the Knights of St 
John, who had long been a menace to Ottoman 
power because they supported the Chnstian coi- 
sairs Sulaiman left Constantinople on June 15, 
1572 and ciossed Asia Minor to the port of Mar- 
mans; the fleet sailed under the vizier Mustafa 
Pasha and was leinforced by an Egyptian con- 
tingent sent by lUiair Beg of Egypt The siege 
inflicted great haidships on the Turkish tioops 
and towards the end of October the fleet had to 
take lefuge in Marmaris. But in Decembei the 
Grand Master of the Order, Villiers de l’lslc Adam 
(called by the Turks MigSl Masturi, from the 
Greek Megalomastia), capitulated and soon after- 
waids left the island A son of Djem, brother of 
Bayazid II, who was in the Christian army was 
killed Shortly after the return of the Sultan to 
Constantinople, he deposed the giand vizier Pin 
Pasha and replaced him by his favourite Ibrahim 
Pasha [q. v ] (June 27, 1524), who lemamed the 
faithful companion of Sulaiman on all his cam- 
paigns until his sudden execution in 1536. The 
bond between the two was stiengthened m 1524 
by Ibrahim’s maruage to the Sultan’s sister In 
1525 new military pieparations were made, without 
then object being levealed, negotiations with 
Poland and France, guerilla warfare in Croatia, 
Slavonia and Dalmatia (especially the exploits of 
the Pasha of Bosnia who tried in vain to take the 
town of Jaice) and a mutiny of the Jamssaues in 
the capital had been further indications of a great 
military enterprise. In Apnl 1526 Sulaiman set out 
with Ibrahim; they arrived at Belgiade on July 15 
whither a fleet had also gone by the Danube On 
July 30, Ibrahim took Peterwardein (in Turkish Wa- 
radln). The army then crossed the Drave at Eszek 
and met the Hungarian army, weakened by the num- 
ber and quarrels of its commanders at Mohdcs 
Here on August 28 was fought the battle which 
cost Louis of Hungary his life and destroyed the 
power of Hungary to resist further, so that it was 
hencefoith open to Turkish invasion. The Sultan 
and Ibrahim immediately resumed their advance 
and on Sept. 11 occupied the capital Buda (m 


Turkish: Budm or Budun) which became a prey 
to the flames in spite of orders to the contrary. 
This occupation of the capital was however only 
temporary. The Turkish army crossed the Danube 
and returned by Szegedin, laying waste the country 
and crushing the resistance offered by several 
forces that met them. In November Sulaiman was 
back in Constantinople, where he had to deal 
with trouble in Asia Minor. For the two and half 
years that elapsed before the second Hungarian 
campaign, the war continued in Bosnia, Dalmatia 
and Slavonia ; at the same time broke out the 
rivalry between Ferdinand the “Roman King” 
and John Zdpolya, the voivod of Transylvania 
(Erdel BSn) for the Hungarian crown. Both sent 
an ambassador to Constantinople. Zdpolya’s envoy 
was able to secure the goodwill of the SultSn 
who set out in May 1529 for his new campaign, 
the Vienna compaign. On Aug. 10 they reached 
Mohdcs, where Zdpolya recognised by SulaimSn 
as king of Hungary (Krdl Yanush), came to pay 
homage to his suzeiain. Ibrahim Pasha was now 
appointed ser- c asker and the Sultan set out to 
install his new vassal in his capital which was 
occupied by Ferdinand’s troops On Sept. 8 Buda 
capitulated and Sulaiman had Zdpolya installed as 
king of Hungary without himself being present at 
the ceremony. On Sept 27, the Turkish army 
began the famous siege of Vienna but was forced 
to raise the siege on Oct. 15 and to begin to 
retreat, not without ravaging the environs of the 
town In the two years following, the war with 
Austna continued and tlm various embassies from 
king Ferdinand had no success In 1 532, SulaimSn 
then undertook what the Turkish sources call “the 
Geiman campaign against the king of Spain” 

1 e. Charles V, who claimed the \ahib-kiranllk 
(Chionicle of Rustam Pasha) The most remarkable 
event of this campaign was the taking of Giins 
(Turkish Kosek) after a long siege (Aug. 21). 
During the next few months Suleim 5 n was in 
Styria, wheie his armies ravaged the country 
without meeting an army of the emperor. The 
Sultan’s return to Constantinople in November 
was soon followed by an armistice with Austna, 
concluded on Jan. 14, 1533. Sulaiman’s sixth 
campaign was directed against Persia. It was caused 
by the Turkish claims to possession of Bitlis (the 
governor of which, Ulama,had abandoned the Turks) 
and Baghdad. The giand vizier Ibrahim occupied 
Tabriz in July 1534 while the Sultan himself 
entered it in September From Tabriz the army 
set out for Baghdad by way of Hamadan without 
Shah Tahmasp offenng any resistance. Baghdad 
was left defenceless; Ibiahlm occupied the town 
and a few days later Sulaiman made his ceremonial 
entry into it on Nov. 30, 1534. During the four 
months that he spent there he built the mausoleum 
of Abu Hanifa and the sources mention a large 
numbei of holy places which the Sultan visited 
at Baghdad, Nedjef, Kufa and KerbelS. As the 
Persians had legained the greater part of the 
Turkish conquests, Sulaiman set out for Persia 
again, this time by Arbil and MarSglia to Tabriz. 
The Shah continued to avoid a battle and the 
Turks were able to take the strongholds of Adhar- 
baidjSn and c Iral>i c Adjaml. The only fighting 
was during the return march when the rearguard 
had occasionally to fight the Persians, for example 
at W§n. On Jan. 17, 1536, the SultSn was back 
m Constantinople and two months later (March 15) 
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there took place the disgrace and death of IbrShlm, 
grand vizier and intimate favourite of the Sultan 
and up till then this companion on all his cam- 
paigns. His place was taken by Ayas Pasha* In 
*537 the Padishah accompanied the expedition 
against Corfu but stayed himself at Walona. The 
Turks were forced to raise the siege of the citadel of 
the island which was defended by the Venetians on 
Sept. 7. This campaign is specially remembered for 
the raids made on the coast of Apulia led by Lutfl 
Pasha [q. v.] In the following year a rebellion by 
the voivod of Moldavia forced the Sultan to military 
intervention m which he also took part; it ended 
m the capture of the capital Su£ 5 wa; after the 
installation of a new voivod and a new delimitation 
of his fiontiers Sulaiman returned to Adnanople 
The two following campaigns, those of 1541, and 
1543, took him again into Hungary where the 
war had broken out again after the death of 
ZSpolya in 1540. 

The widow of the latter was incapable of de- 
fending the rights of her infant son against the 
claims of Ferdinand of Austria Sulaiman arriving 
before Buda — which had just been besieged in 
vain by the Hungarian Peter Perenyi — in August 
1541, annexed it along with the kingdom of Zd- 
polya with the exception of Transylvania which 
was to be left to the queen dowager Isabella, 
henceforth Buda was the residence of a begierbeg 
and Turkish administration was intioduced into 
Hungary. Ferdinand’s claims were of no avail 
and his attempt to take Pest in 1542 also failed. 
Sulaim 3 n’s campaign in 1543 brought a number 
of conquests, Valpo, Siklds, Funfkirchen (Pet) and 
other towns The Padishah then went to Buda, 
after which Gran (Esztergom, in Turkish Ustur- 
ghan) and Stuhlweissenberg fUstun-Belgrade) were 
taken in September. The Sultan returned to Buda, 
where he crossed the Danube and returned to 
Constantinople on Nov. 11. This last campaign 
was followed by a pause of five yeais in the 
military activity of Sulaiman The grand vizier 
Sulaiman Pasha, who had succeeded Lutfl Pasha 
in 1541, who had in turn succeeded Ayas Pasha 
(d. 1539 ) was dismissed and replaced by Rustam 
Pasha who had married Mihr-u Mah, daughter of 
Sulaiman and Khurram Sultan , it is from this time 
that harem influence begins to be active in politics. 
As a result of this, relations with Persia became 
more actively hostile, while the Hungarian war 
was terminated by a treaty making a seven years’ 
truce with Ferdinand of Austria, who promised 
to pay an annual tribute of 30,000 ducats. The 
campaign of 1548/49 of Sulaiman against Persia 
was provoked by Elkas Mirza, brother of Shah 
TahmSsp, a refugee at the Ottoman couit. The 
Sultan went to Erzerflm and then to Tabriz with- 
out the ShSh offering any resistance. But circum- 
stances forced the Turkish army to retire to DiySr 
Bakr, while the Persian army ravaged the frontier 
towns Sulaiman spent the winter at Aleppo and 
passed the following year in inactivity also; the 
vizier Ahmad made some conquests in Georgia. 
In December Sulaiman was back m Constantinople. 
The following years were occupied with military 
operations provoked by Austrian intervention in 
Transylvania, the only part of Hungary which 
so far had never seen a Turkish army. The Sultan 
took no part in these operations, the control ot 
which was taken by Sofcolli Pasha [q. z>.], begierbeg 
of RUm and future grand vizier (taking of Temesvdr | 


in 1551).. SulaimSn had not intended to take part 
in the new Persian campaign of 1553 either; 
Rustam Pasha had been appointed Ser- C asker for 
it. But the lumour which leached him — through 
the intermediary of Rustam — of a rebellion said 
to have been organised by prince Mustafa, the 
governor of Amasia, decided the Sultan to rejoin 
the army in person. He set out on Aug. 18, 1553, 
accompanied by prince Salim. At Eregli in Kara- 
mania took place the sudden and tragic execution 
of prince Mustafa who had come to greet his 
father (Oct. 16).* One result of this act of violence, 
inspired by harem intiigues, was the temporary 
replacement of Rustam Pagha by Ahmad Pasha 
(until his execution on Sept. 28, 1555 )* Military 
operations on a large scale did not begin till 
1554 and resulted m the destruction of Nakljfce- 
wan, EriwSn and Kaia Bagh (m July). In Sep- 
tember negotiations for peace began at ErzeiUm 
but it was not till May 29, 1555 that a treaty — 
the fiist Persian peace — was concluded at Amasia 
In this last town the Sultan received the famous 
Austrian embassy under Busbecq which could only 
obtain an armistice. In August, Sulaiman leturned 
to Constantinople. Ten years passed before his 
thuteenth and last campaign, that of Szigeth In 
spite of the uninterrupted negotiations of Busbecq, 
the war in Austria went on because the Turks 
insisted on their claims, notably for Szigeth, be- 
sieged in vain in 1556 The grand vizier Rustam 
proved a particularly difficult person to negotiate 
with It was only after his death (1561), that 
peace was concluded by his more amenable suc- 
cessor c Ali Pasha in 1562. Austria had to abandon 
Transylvania and after the death of Ferdinand 
(1562) this peace was renewed by Maximilian. 
The last years of Sulaiman’s life were darkened 
by the death of Khuriam Sultan (April 1 55 ^) 
and by the war between the princes Salim and 
BSyazId, which ended m the execution of the lat- 
tei (cf selim II) In 1565 hostilities with Austria 
were resumed and the Christians gamed some suc- 
cesses. This gave the aged Sultan a reason for 
taking the field once more at the head of his 
armies He left Constantinople on May 1, 1566, 
with the new grand vizier Mehmed Sokolli (ap- 
pointed in June 1565 after the death of c All) At 
Zemiin, John Sigilsmund, son of Zdpolya was 
leccived with remarkable honours Although the 
original plan had been to attack Eilau (Egri), 
the information he received decided the Sultan to 
lay siege to Szigeth (Sigetwar) defended by Ni- 
colas Zriny. The siege began on Aug. 2 and on 
Sept. 8 the town fell before the Turkish assault 
but the great Sultan, who had died on the night 
of Sept. 5/6, did not live to witness its capture. 
The death of Sulaiman was kept secret by Sokolli 
for three weeks to prevent trouble in the army 
and to give Salim II time to gam possession of 
the throne. Salim met the army near Belgrade; 
the body of Sulaiman (his heart was bulled in 
the mausoleum near Szigeth, cf. Jacob, Aus Un - 
garns Turkenzeit \ p 24) was sent in advance of 
the army to Constantinople, wheie it was buried 
m his turbe m the Sulaimanlya mosque. 

This rtsumt of the campaigns of Sulaiman I 
reveals the extraordinary energy of this, the greatest, 
Sultan of the Ottoman Empire but does not give 
a complete picture of his personality. Unfortunately 
the sources do not supply us with sufficient data 
to reconstruct this personality. The Turkish sources 
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rarely contain anything but exaggerated praises, 
while the European sources, although more critical, 
are less well informed and often biassed. There is 
however no lack of brief personal touches, such 
as the short but fervid prayer which Sulaiman ut- 
tered before the battle of Mohdcs ( G . 0 . R , m 
59) the humility with which he assisted the bearers 
of the bier of Giil Baba after the occupation of 
Buda in 1529 (Ewliya, vi. 248) His piety is shown 
by the eight copies of the Kur’Sn copied by 
SulaimSn himself and kept in the Sulaimanlya, 
while his Muslim orthodoxy is evident fiom several 
gRazal m the Dlwan composed by him The 
choniclers further describe him as an ardent lover 
of the chase. In any case SulaimSn must have been 
a born ruler, of remarkable dignity, a striking 
figure in the midst of his brilliant court, on such 
occasions of ceremony as the festivals of the cir- 
cumcision of his sons as in 1530 or the marriages 
of the princesses, his sisters. His great affections 
were m his youth for Ibrahim Pasha and for his 
favourite Khurram Sultan [q. v ] whose influence 
made itself felt in politics, but it was not the 
latter’s children that SulaimSn loved best (the 
princes Salim, BSyazId and the princess Mihr-u- 
Mah). It was rather prince Muhammad, who 
accompanied him on several campaigns and of 
whose death he learned (Nov. 6, 1543) on his 
return from the campaign, who was his favourite 
son. In memory of this prince he built the Shah- 
zade DjamiS in Stambul (finished in 1553). In 
memory of prince Djahanglr (d. in 1553 soon after 
the execution of his brother Mustafa and also 
buried in the Shahzade Djami c i) another mosque 
was built on the heights of the Top-khane. 

In the history of the Ottoman empire the name 
of Sulaiman is greater than that of any of the 
other sultans , the name marks an epoch, the 
epoch during which the empire became an un- 
disputed power, in the Christian world as well as 
that of Islam, and one which left its stamp upon 
later political and cultural developments. The part 
played by Sulaiman himself in this development 
is difficult to determine, we may note however 
that during his reign Turkey possessed a large 
number of able and remarkable men, like the 
'Kapudan Pasha Khair al-Dln [q. v.] Barbarossa, 
the mufti Kemal Pasha-Zade [q v ], the architect 
SinSn [q.v ] and many others, but that each of them 
seems to have played his part in his own proper 
sphere There seems to have been a lack of great 
personalities in the immediate entourage of the 
SultSn, with the possible exception of the grand- 
vizier Ibrahim Pasha. 

On the other hand, the development of the 
Ottoman empire under SulaimSn may perhaps be 
largely explained by the internal political system 
of the state. The foundation of this development 
had been laid by earlier sultans but under Su- 
laimSn the state institutions had been perfected 
to such a pitch that we may with justice speak 
of a system. Following the principle of his pre- 
decessor, Sulaiman elaborated this system by the 
promulgation of the Kanun [q. v.] which were 
later collected into the different KUnUn-namc (cf. 
the Bibliography ). 

It is this legislative activity which has gained 
him the epithet Kan Uni. The Kanun dealt 
mainly with the organisation of the army and 
military feudality, the laws of landed property, the 
police and the feudal code; one of the principles 


of the ‘‘system” was the exploiting of the Christian 
element in the empire through the Dew shir me and 
the entrusting of high offices of state to renegades. 
This was not without influence on the cultural 
developments which were the result. 

The elaboration of the new ideal of the Ottoman 
state was not realised, however, without a certain 
amount of opposition from representatives of the 
old order of things, in the newly acquired provinces 
as well as in Asia Minor. Among these demon- 
strations which broke out mainly at the beginning 
of the reign may be mentioned the last remnants 
of independence shown by the Dhu ’ 1 -KadroghlG, 
suppressed by Farhad Pasha in 1522, and the 
rising in 1527 in 16 111 and the rebellion of I£a- 
lenderoghlu in the same year put down by Ibrahim 
Pagha; the mutiny of the Janissaries in 1 525 in 
Constantinople falls into the same category. In the 
provinces peace was broken in 1521 by QhazSli, 
governor of Syria, and m Egypt by the attempt 
to regain independence under KSnsGh and later 
in 1524 under the governor Ahmad Pasha, The 
government further had to intervene on several 
occasions in the dynastic troubles in the Crimea 
and in the principalities of the Danube. 

The enormous expansion that the empire under- 
went under SulaimSn was also a result of the 
system, especially of its military side. For, as con- 
temporary writers (e g Dernschwam) make him 
say, peimanent peace is an impossibility; the 
countiy would have had nothing to support itself 
upon or to pay the Janissaries and the other tur- 
bulent soldiery At the same time the great victories 
brought about a fundamental change in the place 
of the empire in international affairs. The Christian 
states had lost all hope of driving the Turks out 
of Europe, it was in the reign of SulaimSn that 
the famous alliance with Francis I of France was 
concluded which led to negotiations when he was 
m Italy as a prisoner of Charles V. One of the 
consequences of this alliance was the famous capi- 
tulation of 1535 which settled the privileges of the 
French in the Empire, notably consular jurisdiction. 
This capitulation is the starting point for the 
capitulations between the Christian states and 
Turkey in the centuries following, although similar 
privileges had already been granted by Ottoman 
Sultans, notably to Venice Another consequence 
of the French alliance was the great naval activity 
of the Turkish fleet in the Mediterranean against 
the Spanish fleet under Andreas Dona and against 
the African, Italian and Dalmatian coasts especially 
aftei Khan al-Dfn Barbarossa had become KapudSn 
Pasha (1536 — 1546); it was under him that the 
Franco-Turkish expedition against Nice took place 
in 1543. In the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, a 
Turkish fleet under Sulaiman Pa§ha waged war on 
the Poituguese (siege of Diu in 1538). This ex- 
pedition secured to Turkey possession of c Aden 
and the Yemen. From 155° it was the KapudSn 
Piyale Pasha [q. v.], Torghud Re^Is and Salih 
Re 5 Is who spread the fame of the Ottomans in 
the Mediterranean especially in the ports of the 
Maghrib. In 1565 took place the great expedition 
against Malta in which Jorghud Re^s was killed. 
The Turkish fleet did not succeed m taking the 
island. To the same peiiod belong the expedition 
and adventures of Pirl Re 5 Is and Sldl Re^fe in the 
Indian Ocean. 

Alongside of these political developments at 
home and abroad, the Empire experienced a cultural 
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advance which may be said to be more independent 
than that of preceding centuries Ottoman civilisation 
gained its own special character in the field ot 
literature as well as that of art. Sult5n SulaimSn 
played a part in the literary life of his time as a 
poet under the takhalluf of Muhibbl and as a patron 
of the great poets of his time. In another way he 
and his glorious reign conti ibuted to the develop- 
ment of literature by inspiring poets like B5kl to 
write panegyric kasldas and various sfcahnama, 
and prose- writers to write histories (cf. the Biblio- 
graphy ). But it is in the field of architecture 
especially that Turkish culture owes much to the 
initiative of Sulaiman. Of the mosques which he 
built in the capital first place must be given to 
the SulaimSnlya built between 1550 and 1556 and 
containing the turbe of SulaimSn (Sulalm5n II and 
Ahmad II are also buried here) ; next comes the 
Sallmlye built in memory of Salim I and finished 
in 1522, the Shahzade Djami c i built between 1547 
and 1548 m memory of prince Muhammad, also 
contained the tomb of the prince DjahangTr; the 
mosque founded in memory of the latter at Top- 
khane is now destroyed, the Khassaki Djamih was 
built in 1534 in memory of Khurram Sultan ; lastly 
may be mentioned two mosques built, one at 
Stambul and the other at Skutan, in memory of 
princess Mihr-u-Mah, wife of Rustam Pasha With 
the exception of the Salimlye all these mosques are 
the work of the architect Salim Sinan [q. v.] who 
also built a large number of other mosques in the 
capital and elsewhere, for the grandees of the empire 
who followed the Sultan’s example Among other 
buildings of Sinan for Sulaiman are the aqueducts 
of the capital and the palace at Skutan. 

Of the edifices erected throughout the provinces 
in large numbers by Sulaiman’s orders, the most 
remarkable are the tomb of Abu Hanlfa at Baghdad , 
the mosque over the tomb of Djalal al-Dln Ruml 
at Konia, the restoration of the walls of Jerusalem 
(cf. al-jcuds), the restoration of the Kab c a (after 
authorisation by a fatwa of Abu ’1-Su c ud, q. v.) 
and of the aqueducts of Mecca. 

Bibliography. The contemporary Turkish 
sources which have been printed or translated 
are the Chronicle of Muhyi ’1-Din which foims 
the last part of the Taivarifeh-i al-i Othman , 
publ. by Giese, Breslau 1922, p. 138 — 153 (to 
960 a.h [1553]); Kemal Pasha Zade, GhSzewat-i 
Mukal or Muhac-name , publ. and transl. by 
Pavet de Courteilles, Pans 1859; Rustam Pa&ha, 
Tedrihk-i 2/-i c Otfiman , transl by L Forrer, 
Die osmanische Chronik des Rustem Pasha (to 
1561) in Turkische Bibhothek , Leipzig 1923, 
vol. 21; the last years of the leign are described 
m SelSmkl, Ta^rihh^ Constantmople 1281 (from 
Sept. 1563); the “Journal of SulaimSn” describing 
day by day the last eight campaigns is given m 
FerldQn, MunsAiat-i selatln^ Constantinople 1275, 
i. 507 (Belgrade campaign), p. 529 (Rhodes), 
p. 554 (Mohdcs), p. 567 (Vienna), p 577 (Guns), 
p. 584 (Tabriz and Baghdad), p. 598 (Walona), 
p. 602 (Moldavia); the Vienna campaign was 
publ. and transl. by F. A. Behrhauer, Suleiman 
des Gesetzgebers Tagebuch auf seinem Feldzuge 
nach Wien , Vienna 1858 ; the MunsJaPat of 
FerldUn also contain many documents of the 
reign of Sulaiman (1. 500 — 11. 86). There seems 
to be a more complete collection in MS. N°. 
327 of the National Library of Vienna (Fltigel, 
p. 293) . MunsAPat we-ba c zi wakcPf-i Sul(dn 


Suleimqn Khan , which von Hammer considered 
the eleventh vol of the original compilation by 
Ferldun (cf SelSmkl, p. 137). Other contemporary 
sources not yet published are: the Tcfrifeh of 
Lutfl Pasha (only MS. in Europe at Vienna, 
Flugel, N°. 1010); the last part of c Alf, Kunh 
al-abk.bar\ Djalal ZSde Mustafa Celebi, Tabakat 
al-manahk wa-daradfat al-masMtk (to 962 [1554]; 
N°. 1 010); FerdI, TdrikA SultUn Sulaiman (to 
949 [!55 2 ]; Flugel, 998) ; several Ta 'rikh-i 
feth-i Rodos ( von Hammer knows those of Ra- 
madan and of Waisi, cf. also FlUgel, N°. 1067); 
Ghazewat-i usturghau wa-ustun Belghrad , by 
Sinan Cawush (also von Hammer, cf. Fltigel, 
N°. 1003); lastly various Shah-nama , of which 
von Hammer cites those of ShamsY, Ahmad 
Parapara-zade and MahramI Another Shah-nama 
is that of Iflatun (quoted by Ahmad Reflk m 
§okollt ) and a poem Dj^am? al-maknUnat in the 
Library of Leyden (Cat , lii 26); a Tidrikh-i 
Sultan Sulaiman at Vienna (Flugel, N° 1006) 
is rather legendary in its matter and belongs 
to the xvn th century. The most important writers 
since the death of Sulaiman are Pefcewi, Tdrlkh , 
Constantinople 1284; Kaia Celebi Zade, Sulei - 
man-nama (written as a continuation of the 
Taplj al-taivarlkh of Sa c d al-Dln), Bulak 1248, 
and by the same author, Rawdat al-abrar , 
BQlak 1248 ; MerShY, Fath-riama-i Sigetwar , 
G. O. A\, 111., p. vi and FlUgel, N°. 1002 ; 
finally the historical works of Solak Zade, Hadjdji 
Khalifa, Munadjdjim Bash?, etc. Ewliya Celebi is 
also sometimes a souice for the life of Sulaiman. 

For state institutions in the time of SulauMn 
an important source is the Asaf-nama of Lutfi 
Pasha, publ. and transl. by R. Tschudi iu Tur- 
kische Bioliothek , N° 12, Beilm 1910 and the 
Kanun-nama of Sulaiman These K Znun-nama, 
which have been collected are edited at dif- 
ferent times and found in large numbers m the 
Libraries of Constantinople, editions are. c Arif 
Bey, Kanun-nama-t al-i c Othman (ikm&i\ ed. 
by the NishSndji Sldl Beg, in T.O E.M N°. 
15 — 19 (Aug. 1912 — Avril 19x3) and c Othmanll 
Kanun-nama len (ed by Abu ’1-Su c ud and the 
Nishandji Ramad5n-Z5de Muhammad) in Mi III 
tetebbu'lar madjmifasl 7, Constantinople 1331; 
translations in A. L M. Petis de la Croix, 
Canon du Sultan Soletman 77, represents a 
Sultan Miirad IV pour son instruction , ou 
etat politique et mihtatre tire des archives les 
plus secrettes des princes ottomans et qui servent 
pour bien gouverner leur empire , Pans 1735; 
Canoun-name ou edits de Sultan Sohman con - 
cernant la police de VEgypte m Digeon, Nou - 
veaux contes turcs et arabes , Paris 1781 ; partially 
m von Hammer, Des Osmamschen Reiches Staats - 
verfassung , Vienna 1815, 1. 384 — 427; other 
documents in Ahmad ReflV, Onungjl c ajr-i hi- 
farlde Istanbol hayatl , Constantinople 1333. 

The Turkish poems of SulaimSn (Muhibbl) 
were printed at Constantinople in 1308 under 
the title Diwan-i Muhibbl. A commentary which 
contains an appreciation of the great qualities 
of Sulaiman, was written by Ahmad b. c Abd 
Allah FawrI, entitled Ahhlak-i Sulaimanl (Fliigel, 
N°. 665)1 G. Jacob, Sultan Soliman des Grossen 

Dizan in ciner Auswahl herausgegeben , 

Berlin 1903. 

Among contemporary western sources first 
place should be given to the Relazioni of the 
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Venetian ambassadors publ. by Albert then the 
narratives of other envoys like Busbecq, accessible 
in Forster and Darnell, The Life and Letters 
of Ogter Ghisehn de Busbecq , London 1881; 
the Tagebuch of his companion Hans Dern* 
schwam, ed. Babinger, Munich and Leipzig 1923, 
is very useful for its description of Turkey in 
the tube of Suleiman; Lewenklaw, w Neuwe 
Chtontca Turckischer Nation^ Francfdrt 1590, 
gives in the appendix an important document 
(e. g. on page 418 the stages of the second 
campaign m Persia); Boissard, Vitae et leones 
Sultanorum Turcicorum , Francfort 1596. 

The modern historians beginning with von 
Hammer have also used, sometimes almost ex- 
clusively, western sources (Hungarian, Austrian, 
Roumanian, etc.) von Hammer, G 0 t R t) 111. 
I — 495; Zinkeisen, Geschichte des Osmamschen 
Reiches tn Europa , Gotha 1854, ii 61 1 — 936, 
111. I — 380; Kupelwieser, Die Kampfe Osterreichs 
nut den Osmanen vom Jahre 1523 — 1337, Vienne 
1899; Jorga, Geschichte des Osmamschen Reiches , 
Gotha 1909, 11., 111. Modern Turkish works are. 
Thuraiya Efendi, Sidjill-i c othmani , 1 143 , 

Namik Kamal, c Othmanll tcirihfit^ Constanti- 
nople 1326 — 1328, Khair Allah, Dewlet-i c oth- 
tnanlye tcdrikki^ Constantinople 1292, vol. xi ; 
monographs by the historian^ Ahmad Rafik * 
Soho Hi , Kadtnlar Saltanalt , c Ah niter wa-San c at- 
kdrlar ; Mehmed Zaki, Maktul shahzadeler , Con- 
stantinople 1336. 

A. H Lybyer, The Government of the Ottoman 
Empire in the time of Suleiman the Magnificent , 
Cambridge Mass. 1913; E. J W. Gibb, History 
of Ottoman Poetry , London 1904, 111 1 — 9; 
Hafiz Husain al-Aiwansar 5 yi, Haalkat al-dja - 
warn **, Constantinople 1281, 1. 14, 15, 1 6, 101, 
n 72, 100, 186 (J. H. Kramers) 

SULAIMAN II, twentieth Ottoman 
Sultan, reigned from 1687 to 1691. He was 
born in 1052 (1642) (on 15 th Muharram = April 
15, according to von Hammer, G. O. A', the 
Stcfrtll-i c Othmani gives the 25th §afar = May 25), 
and was the son of Sultan Ibrahim; from the 
accession of his brother Muhammad IV he lived 
the life of a prisoner in the palace with his 
Brother Ahmad. On the deposition of Muhammad 
IV, the lesult of the defeat of the Turkish army at 
Moh&cs, SulaimSn was placed on the throne on 
Nov 8, 1637, mainly through the efforts of the 
ka'im-makam Koprulu Mustafa Pasha. In the pre- 
carious position of the empue, great hopes weie 
placed upon a second SulaimSn but the latter 
had not the necessary qualities. He is described as 
being of a resolute and warlike character, and 
indeed he twice took the field at the head of the 
army , a weak constitution however prevented him 
from carrying out his good intentions. Soon after 
his accession the mutinous army returned from 
Hungary, invaded the capital and committed un- 
precedented excesses in which the new grand 
vizier SiySwush Pasha was killed (Nov. 24, 1688) 
A spontaneous rising of the population of the 
capital finally suppressed the rebellion and the 
aged Nishandji Isma c Il Pasha became grand vizier 
(J or g a i 1V * 227, speaks of another grand vizier the 
Sipahi 'All Agha, as holding the office between 
these two, but he is not mentioned m the Ha - 
dikat al-Wuzara 3 ). A new mutiny of the troops 
however put an end to Ismael Pasha also His 
successor was the ex-Janissary Takfur Daghll Mu- 


stafa Pasha (May 1688). Meanwhile the Turkish arms 
suffered defeat after defeat in Hungary (loss of Erlau 
in Dec. 1687) and in Dalmatia, while Yegen ‘Oth- 
man Pasha, Beglerbeg of RUm-ili was in rebellion 
against the government; in Anatolia he had a sup- 
porter in Gediik Ahmad Pasha. After greats effort to 
raise the necessary money, an army left the capital 
m July 1688. The Sultan set out with it, but went 
no farther than Adrianople, for in the meanwhile, 
the Austrians and their allies had taken Belgrade 
(Sept. 6) and Semendria. In September the Porte 
sent Mavrocordato and Dhu *l-Fa^Ir Efendi to 
Vienna with the task of negotiating a peace; but 
fighting went on as the negotiations were prolonged. 
The rebels Geduk Ahmad and Yegen c Othm 3 n 
were finally defeated and slain. In Dec. 1688 a 
great council of war was held which decided among 
other things, to enrol in the army a certain number 
of the inhabitants of Constantinople; on the other 
hand the assistance of France who attacked the 
Emperor in Germany gave the Turks a chance to 
re-orgamse their forces. In June 1689, SulaimSn 
again put himself at the head of an army which 
he only accompanied as far as Sofia, having heard 
of the loss of Szigeth, Radjab Pasha became Ser- 
c asker. After some initial successes this campaign 
ended in a gieat Turkish defeat near Nish on 
Sept. 14, a result of which was the execution of 
of Radjab Pasha, and the dismissal of the grand 
vizier in favour of Kiipriilii Mustafa Pasha (Nov. 7). 
The latter took energetic steps to re-establish order 
in the army and the finances ; for example he 
levied a series of new taxes In 1 690 fortune turned 
in favoui of the Turks assisted by a Tatar army. 
They retook Nish, Semendria and Belgrade (Oct. 8) 
as well as several towns in Transylvania. 

In Albania the Venetians had to give up their 
conquests The campaign of 1691 thus started very 
favourably but it ended with the defeat at Sza- 
l&nkemen, m which Mustafa Kiipriilii [q. v.] lost 
his life But the Sultan was already dead (June 23, 
1691; the Sid/ill-t c Othmani gives the date 15 
Shawwal = July 12) He was succeeded by his 
brother Ahmad II. SulaimSn II was buried in the 
turbe of Sulaiman I in the SulaimSniye m Con- 
stantinople. Two of his sons became sultans: 
Mustafa II and Ahmad III. 

Bibliography The principal Turkish 
source is Rashid, 7 hV/M, Constantinople, 1282, 
n. 15 — 159 and several works not yet printed : — 
DefterdSr Muhammad Pasha, Zubdat al-Wa - 
htfiat (Fliigel, Vienna Catalogue, N°. 1079); 
Sulh-na?na of Dhu ’l-Fakar Efendi (Fliigel, 
No/1078); c Abd al-GhaffSr Kirlml, c Umdat ah 
Tawarikh iva 'l-Altfibdr (Library As c ad Efendi m 
Constantinople, N°. 2331). Also Thuraiya Efendi, 
Sidfill-i c Ot2twani> i 44, von Hammer, GOR , 
vi. 499 — 560; Zinkeisen, Geschichte des Osmani - 
schen Retches tn Euiopa , v. 145 — 150, 243; 
Jorga, Geschichte des Osmamschen Reiches , iv. 
225 — 254. (J. H. Kramers) 

SULAIMAN, MawlAy Abu ’l-RabI* b Muham- 
mad, c Alawid Sultan of Morocco, reigned 
from Radjab 1206 (March 1792) to 13th Rah!*" I 
1238 (Nov. 28, 1822) The son of Sultan Muhammad 
b. c Abd Allah b. Isma c il and a free woman of the 
Arab tribe of Ahlaf, he spent his youth in Sidjil- 
masa where he devoted himself to study without 
taking part m politics. When on the death of his 
father in Radjab 1204 (March — April 1 790) the 
power passed to his brother Yaild, SulaimSn came 
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from al-TfifllSlat escorted by the Arab and Berber 
tribes of the Sahara to bring him the bafa of the 
people of SidjilmSsa After the death of Mawlay 
Yazld, killed near Marrakesh (end of DjumadS II 
1206 = Febr 1792) fighting against MawlSy HishSm, 
one of his brothers who had rebelled against him, 
Morocco fell into anarchy The people of al-Hawz 
of Marrakesh remained faithful to Mawlay Hisham 
but those of al-Hibt and al-£)jabal proclaimed 
MawlSy Maslama, uterine brother of Mawlay Yazld 
The people of F2s, the tribes around the capital 
and the c AbId, WadSya and Berbers proclaimed 
MawlSy Sulaiman whose learning and piety par- 
ticularly distinguished him. Soon afterwards the 
c AbId of MiknSs and the Berbers of the region 
joined them and the new Sultan received their 
oath of allegiance in the sanctuary of Mawlay 
Idris, on Monday 17th Radjab 1206 (March 12, 
1792) Later he was also recognised by the BanU 
Hasan and the other tribes of al-Gharb, as well 
as by the people of Sale and Rabat. 

He had hardly been proclaimed, when M Sulai- 
man had to fight his brother and rival, M. Muslama, 
who was soon defeated and went to live in the 
east. At the end of 1206 (1792) M Sulaiman 
made an unsuccessfull expedition with the object 
of chastising the Angad, an Arab tribe around 
Udjda, who plundered caravans and convoys of 
pilgrims In al-Hawz of Marrakesh however M 
High^m was still supreme At the end of 1207 
(1793) M Sulaiman sent his brother M al-Taiyib 
against the ShSwiva but he was defeated In 1208 
(1793 — *794) th e Djabala, the tribes inhabiting the 
mountainous massif of the northwest (Akhmas, 
Banu Yadar, Banu Gurfut, Ghazawa etc ) rebelled 
on the invitation of a tahb , Muhammad b c Abd 
al-Salam Zaitan al-KhumsI After his defeat in the 
first encounter, the troops of M Sulaiman ultimately 
crushed the rebels and Zaitan, captured and par- 
doned, was appointed governor of the tribe and 
became one of the strongest supporters of the 
government. 

M Hisham was always powerful in al-Hawz of 
Marrakesh, where the tribes of Dukkala, c Abda, 
Ahmar, Shayadhima, Haha and Rahamina followed 
him ; but discord was not long in breaking out among 
them and M. Sulaiman seized his opportunity He 
began by attacking a section of the Shawiya whom 
he defeated In 1210 (1795/1796) the Rahamina 
sent him a deputation inviting him to march on 
Marrakesh and he took the field against the Shawiya 
whom he routed, then invaded the territory of the 
Dukk&la and took Azammur in 1211 (1796/1797) 
He then turned his attention to Marrakesh, on 
his approach, M. HighSm fled from the town to 
the Atlas; M. Sulaiman occupied the capital of 
the south and extended his authority over the 
tnbes of al-Hawz, al-Dair, al-SGs, the Haha and 
the town of Mogadar. A little later, the kafid of 
the c Abda, c Abd al-Rahm 5 n b. Nasir who had been 
one of the most faithful auxiliaries of M. Hisham 
submitted to the Sultan and M. Hisham now alone, 
soon followed his example. M. Sulaiman was now 
undisputed sovereign of all Morocco 

His authority once well established, M Sulaiman 
undertook several secondary expeditions to assure 
the security of the frontiers of his empire The 
Turks of Algiers had seized Udjda and extended 
their authority over the tribes in the neighbourhood 
of this town In 12 11 (1796 — 1797) M Sulaiman 
sent troops who reconquered the territory without 


difficulty In 1213 (1798 — 1799) there was an ex- 
pedition to al-Sus, in 1215 (1800 — 1801) the un- 
fortunate campaign against the Berber tribe of 
Ait-Umalu, in 1216 (1801 — 1802) an expedition 
against the land of Dar c a (Dra) and m 1217 
(1802 — 1803) against the Rif to collect taxes In 
1218 (1803 — 1804) there was the campaign against 
the Ait Idrasan of the Central Atlas and against 
the tribes of the Sahara (Tudgha, Farkala, Gharls 
and Tflfllalat) 

The power of M. Sulaimah had now reached 
its zenith and Morocco enjoyed several years of 
peace and prosperity. This period unfortunately 
did not last and the Sultan had to spend the last 
years of his reign in almost annual expeditions. 
In 1222 (1807 — 1808) there was an expedition 
against the Tadla and theGurSra, in 1223(1808 — 
1809) a new campaign against the Ait UmalE, 
who were forced on this occasion to pay tribute; 
in 1224 (1809 — 1810) there was an expedition 
against the T&dla and against the Ait Isil; m 
1225 (1810 — 1 81 1 ) there was an expedition against 
the Rif 

Very soon afterwards the situation changed. The 
nationalist rising of the Berbers in the Central 
Atlas, exasperated by the oppression of the central 
arabicised power imperilled the empire and brought 
Morocco to the verge of anarchy In 1226(1811 — 
1812) the GaiwSn and the Ait UmalU rebelled 
under the chief Amhaush , the first expedition 
sent against them was routed at Azru In 1227 
(1812 — 1813) the SultSn sent to the Rif an ex- 
pedition to punish several eastern tribes notably 
the Galbya, who, in spite of his prohibition, were 
selling wheat to the Christians This campaign 
was crowned with success but had no permanent 
results so that the very next year in 1228 (1813 — 
1814) the Sultan, accompanied by Arab contingents 
from the Banu Malik and the Sufyan had to go 
in person to the Rif which he ravaged with fire 
and sword In 1230 (1814 — 1815) there was an 
expedition to the region of Marrakesh to punish 
the turbulent tribes of Dukkala, ( Abda and Shaya- 
dhima In 1231 (1815 — 1816) the SultSn sent his 
son M. Ibrahim to punish various Arab and Berber 
tribes of the Sahara, the Sabah and the Ait c Atta 
who had seized fortresses ( kujur ) built in their 
land by M Isma c il, the expedition was a failure 
and the Sultan had to undertake a second one in 
person which was quite successful. 

But the enemy who caused the greatest trouble 
to Sulaiman was the Berber bloc of the Central 
Atlas, which rebelled on several occasions against 
the Arab yoke, frequently thieatening the town 
of MiknSs. The SultSn never succeeded in taming 
them and their stubborn resistance was the cause 
of the internal dissensions which troubled the close 
of his reign The SanhajJja of the Central Atlas 
and especially the confedeiation of the Ait Umalu 
of FSzSz refused to submit to the central power. 
In 1234 (1818 — 1819) the SultSn decided to sub- 
due them with Arab and Berber contingents 
(Zammllr, GarwSn and Ait IdrSsan), but as a 
result of the defection of the ZammGr, the Sultan’s 
son M Ibrahim was mortally wounded and the 
Sultan himself was captured by a Berber who 
however ultimately released him. This success in- 
flamed the national ardour of the Berbers who 
rose under a local murabif Muhiammad U-Nasir 
Amhaush, to fight against the whole Arabic speaking 
element in Morocco. The checks suffered by M. 
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SulaimSn had destroyed his prestige and the end 
of his reign was simply a series of risings which 
he had great difficulty in putting down. While 
the Sultfin was at MiknSs defending it against the 
Beibers, the people of FSs rose against his gover- 
nor, al-Saffar He therefore returned to Fas and 
on the way his army was attacked by the Berbeis. 
In 1235 (1819 — 1820) he went to pacify al-Hibt 
and then to Marrakesh During his absence the 
Wadaya plundered F 5 s, discord broke out among 
the people of the town who ultimately asked the 
help of the Berbers against the Wadaya Soon the 
people of Fas by ariangement with the Beibers 
abandoned M Sulaiman and chose as ruler M 
Ibrahim b Yazid, who was also recognised by a 
pait of the people of N W. Morocco, notably the 
inhabitants of Tetwan; leturmng to the town, M 
Ibrahim died and his brother M. Sa^d was pro- 
claimed in his stead r lhe Sultan M Sulaiman then 
left Man 5 ke§h and laid siege to Fas The siege 
lasted till Radjab 1237 (March — April 1822) Duung 
this period the Sultan sent an expedition to attack 
Tetwan and pacified the distuct of TSza 

Having retaken Fas and settled the situation in 
the north M. Sulaiman set out for the south 
wheie he had to fight against the Arab tribe of 
the Shaianda, who lived neat Marrakesh Wearied 
with ruling M Sulaiman was thinking of abdicating 
m favour of his nephew M c Abd al-Rahman b 
Hisham, when he died on 13th Rabl c I, 1238 
(Nov 28, 1822) at Mariakesh, where he was buried 
In spite of his unfortunate leign, M Sulaiman 
left a great reputation for piety, justice and 
benevolence; foi example he abolished the non* 
Islamic taxes ( mukus ) He was also a gi eat builder 
Bibliography, Abu ’l-Kasim al-Zaiyani, 
a l- Turdjutnan al-mvh tb y ed Houdas, text, p 92, 
transl , p 169, Muhammad AkansHs, nl-Djatsh 
al- c aramram , hth , Fas 1336, 1 181 , Ahmad al- 
Nasirl, al-Isltksal , iv 129 — 172, transl \\\A)ch 
ftlarocaines, ix 384 — 399, x 1 — 105 — Sulaiman 
al-Hawwat wiote poems in praise of Mawlay 
Sulaiman, but the collection, of no historical 
value, is still in manusenpt 

(Georges S Colin) 

sulaiman, AL-MahrI, a sailing* mastei 
{mAalhm al-bah ?) and author of “Sailing Instruc- 
tions” in the first half of the xvph century 

MS N° 2559 of the Arabic collection of the 
Bibliothfcque Nationale contains several nautical 
treatises in prose and verse on the Indian Ocean, 
the sea of Western China and the seas of the 
great Asiatic Archipelago The treatises in veise 
are by the mil a lltm Ibn Madjid (cf &HIHAB al- 
DIn) 'lhe five treatises in piose have been pre- 
pared by another sailmg-mastei called SulaimSn 
b Ahmad al-Mahu al-Muhammadl (fol 59 <*) or 
Sulaiman b Ahmad b Sulaiman al-Mahrl (fol 1550, 
here wrongly written al-Mahlil) In either case he 
would be son or grandson of Mahrl, 1 e of a 
member of the tribe of the Mahara of Southern 
Arabia. Sulaiman is otherwise unknown. The 
“Sailing Instructions” of which he is the author 
contain no biographical information His Turkish 
translatoi, the admiral Sldl C AU who wrote the 
Muhit m 1554, mentions that he was dead by 
then (cf. J,A,S,B ., Nov. 1834, p. 548). One of 
the nautical treatises is dated 1511; it is therefore 
probable that the texts in question were prepared 
in the first half of the xvi*h century 

MS. 2559 is a small 4? of 215 X x 5 °i x ^7 
The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, IV, 


folios with 15 ltnes to a page The five treatises 
by SulaimSn contained in it are as follows: 

I Rtsala ktladat al-jhumus wa - ’ stikhra<pj ka- 
wa c td al-usus , folio 1 b to 3 b At the beginning 
the text says. “The object of this epistle is to 
make known the [different kinds of] known years 
and then use by All the world; these years are 
the lunar, solar, Byzantine ( [rumiya ), Coptic and 
Persian The epistle contains a short introduction 
of 10 lines and 6 fa$l or sections. The first deals 
with the lunar yeai, the second with the basis of 
the solar year, the third with the solar year; the 
fourth with the Byzantine year; the fifth with the 
Coptic year and the sixth with the Persian year”. 
Not dated. On folio 1 a where the titles of the 
treatises contained in the manuscript are given 
in another hand, this text is entitled “Epistle 
dealing with the science of eras, 1 e with the 
knowledge of the punciple of years, the use of 
which is found thioughout the woild”. 

II Kitab tuhfat al-fuhul , from folio 4 a to 10 a 
inclusive On 1 a this text is entitled. “Epistle of 
the gift to men of eneigy to facilitate the know- 
ledge of the pnnciples [of astronomical-nautical 
science]” This treatise is divided into 4 lines of 
introduction, 7 chapters and a conclusion Chapter 
1 deals with the description of the spheies and 
the stars which they contain , chapter n treats of 
the division of the cncle which those learned in 
nautical astronomy are agieed to divide into 32 
parts called khann “(celestial) rumb”, by analogy 
with the rumbs of navigation Chapter 111 deals 
with zam = 3 hours sailing at sea, chapter iv. 
with the two kinds of sailing at sea. 1 e fol- 
lowing the coast line or crossing the high seas, 
chapter v with the altitudes of the stars to 
determine the latitude of a port; chaptei vi with 
the distances between two ports estimated m 
zam , chapter vu with the winds The conclusion 
of this tieatise is as follows the art of navigation 
is based on a double foundation, good sense and 
experience 

This text is not dated but it is later than iv 
which is quoted on folio 7 a> line I and than 111 
which is mentioned in folio 5 b f line XI which 
puts its date after 1512 

Folios io£ and 11a are blank in the MS 

III Al- c Umdat al-mahrlya fl dabt all ul um al- 
ba hr ly a ^ from folio lib to 59a inclusive It is 
divided into 7 chapters which aie subdivided into 
sections 

Chapter 1 deals with the principles of nautical 
astronomy It contains the following sections 

(a) To know the lumbs; ( b ) to know the 
distance of the stars at the equator, (r) to know 
the parallels ( madaiat ) of the stars expressed m 
degrees; ( d ) to know the stars which are in horizon- 
tality (I tidal') (observed on a single *planchette) ; 
(<r) to know the zam ; (/) to know the guide to the 
exact numbei of zam between the rumbs, {g) t6 
know the exact number of tirfat (co-efficient in- 
denting the length of the voyage to be covered 
to a given cape to get the same displacement in 
latitude sailing straight north); ( h ) to know the 
basis (for calculation) of the altitude of a star; 
(1) to know the distances 

Chapter 11. deals with the names of the stars 
and allied matters. It has two sections (a) to 
know the number of isba c = 1° 37' that are one 
between the North Pole and the gah or Pole Star, 
the great farkad or f 3 of Ursa Minor, the mlkh , 

34 
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lit = knot = 122 (Piazzi) of Cepheas; and ( o ) to 
know the cucle described by the great fa) kad 
around the pole 

Chapter 111 deals with sea routes in the regions 
to windward and under the wind (i e in the 
author’s particular terminology, to the east and 
west of Cape Comorin) It contains 7 sections * 
( a ) routes of the Hidjaz, (/>) route along the south 
coast of Arabia, (c) route along the north-west 
coast of India, ( d ) route along the east coast of 
Africa from Bab al-Mandam (var of Bab al-Man- 
dab) , (V) route past the Khun y a (cf above, 11 , 
P 97 5? wheie these islands are wrongly called 
Khiiriyan-Muriyan fiom an erroneous reading of 
sevcial Arab geographeis) from the south coast 
of Arabia to Sokotia; (f) routes under the wind 
on the east coast of India, (g) loute from the 
const of Siam (i e west and east coast of the 
Malay peninsula which used all to belong to Siam), 
along the coasts of Siam proper of Indo-China 
and western China 

Chapter tv deals with the loutes along the 
coast of the following islands Komr or Mada- 
gascar, the archipelago of the Comoros (which 
includes 4 islands Angazidja or Great Comoro, 
Mulali or Moheli, Dumuni or Anjuan so-called 
fiom its capital, and Mayotte), the small islands 
to the east of Cape Ambre and Cape St. Mary 
(the two Capes at the north and south ends of 
Madagascar), the Zarln Islands or Seychelles; So- 
kotra, the Fal or Laccadives, the Dib or Maldives, 
Ceylon, the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, the 
islands along the coast of Siam (1 e west coast 
of the Malay Peninsula), Sumatra, Java, the south- 
east islands Gilolo, hariyuk (the Petioco of the 
Commentaries of Albuquerque, vol 111 , ch. xvm. (>), 
Ghur = north pait of Formosa, the Maluccas, 
Macassai = Celebes, the islands of Banda, Tlmur- 
Lawt or Timur of the Sea, Timur-Kidul 01 Timur 
of the south, Brunei or Boineo) 

Chapter v deals with latitudes ascertained from 
the altitudes of the gah 01 Pole Star, the farka - 
dam = (3 y of Ursa Minor and of the na^ih = oc 
fi y $ of Ursa Major It contains 7 sections in- 
dicating the latitudes of the ports of the Red Sea, 
of the eastern coast of Arabia and the western 
coast of India, of the east coast of Africa and 
the west coast of India and Ceylon; of the east 
coast of Africa to the south of Guardafui, of the 
Gulf of Bengal, of the island of Ceylon, of Su- 
matra and Java It also deals with bdsjil (the coi- 
rection to be made according to the elevation of 
the Pole Star), the 28 lunar mansions and the 
altitudes of the known stars 

Chapter vi. deals with the monsoons of the 
Indian Ocean, the dates of which are expressed in 
the Persian reckoning The monsoons aie divided 
into two categories The first is divided into two 
classes The first of these is called w head of the 
wind” and includes the following monsoons mon- 
soon of c Aden which takes one to the west coast 
of India, the monsoon of Shihr [q v ] for the 
same destination; monsoon of Zufar, monsoon of 
the SawShil or of the eastern equatorial coast of 
Africa for the same destination ; monsoon of the 
SawShil to the south coast of Arabia; monsoons 
of Gujarat, of the Konkan, of Malabar, of the 
Maldives, of §bihr, of Zufar, from Maskat to 
Malacca, Sumatra, Tenasserim and Bengal Mon- 
soon from Zaila c and Berbera to the South Aiabian 
coast; monsoon from c Aden to Hormuz. 


The monsoons of the second class of the firsi 
categoiy aie the monsoons fiom Mecca (1 e. froir 
Djedda), Sawakin, Zaila c , c Aden, Shihr, Maghk 5 s 
Zufar and Kalahat to the west coast of India. 

r l he monsoons blowing towards the lands “undei 
the wind” (1 e to the east of Cape Comorin) are 
the monsoons from c Aden, Slnhi, Mashkas, Gujarat 
the Konkan, Sumatra, lenassenm, Malabar anc 
Bengal, the monsoon from Bengal towards the 
west coast of the Malay Peninsula, the monsoor 
from the east coast of Africa to the Maldives; the 
monsoon of the Sawahil to the south Aiabian coast 
The second categoiy of monsoons includes the 
monsoons from Gujarat, the Konkan and Hormui 
to the coast of Arabia; from Gujarat to the easl 
coast of Africa, fiom Bengal, Malacca and Tenas 
senm, Martaban and Sumatra to Mecca (1 e Djedda) 
c Aden and Hormuz; from Sumatra to Bengal, 
from the Maldives to c Aden and the whole Arabian 
coast, fiom Diyul in Sind to the Arabian coast; 
from Malmdi in Fast Afnca to Madagascar; from 
Kilwa to Sofala and from Sofala to Kilwa 

Chaptei vn deals with voyages It begins by 
describing in detail the islands along the Arabian 
and African shores of the Red Sea. Then follow 
itineraries extiemeiy in detail in the following 
legions fiom B&b al-Mandab to mount Zukur and 
Saiban, in the south of the Red Sea; from Saiban 
to Djedda, from Saiban to Sawakin, fiom Djedda 
to c Aden , fiom Sawakin to c Aden, from Zaila c to 
Gujarat, fiom Berbeia to Gujarat; from Kishin 
to the south Arabian Coast of Gujarat, fiom Khalafat 
to Gujaiat, from Zufar- to Gujarat, from Kalahat 
to Gujaiat, from Maskat to Gujarat, to the Kon- 
kan and Malabar; fiom c Aden to Malabai; from 
c Aden to llormuz; from Ras al-Iladd to DiyUl m 
Sind , from Diu to Mashkas; from Diu to Shihi 
and c Aden, from Mahaim and Shayul (the Chaul 
of oui maps) and the vicinity to the Arabian 
coast, from Diu to the Maldives; from Dabul to 
the Maldives, from Diu to Maskat and Hormuz, 
from Cambay to c Aden at the end of the monsoon, 
from Goa-Sindabui to c Adcn at the end of the 
monsoon, fiom Honor and Badkala to c Aden 
at the end of the monsoon ; from Calicut to 
Guardafui, from Diu to Malacca, fiom Diu to 

Bengal, 1 e to Shatlgam (sic); from Malacca to 
l Aden, fiom Shatlgam to the Aiabian coast — In 
the conclusion ( kfatima ) the authoi enumerates 
the ten dangeis to be avoided by sailors 

This tieause is dated m figuies, 21 st Rabl c II, 
961 = March 27, 1554, but according to the 
Muhlt of Sidl c AlI, it was compiled in 917 

( 1 5 1 1 — 1512) (cf y A S B , Nov 1834, p 548), 

and this is the date which should be adopted as 
correct The Turkish admnal actually collected 
the Arabic documents which he translated during 
his sojourn on the Persian Gulf in 1553 * The date 
given in MS. N°. 2559 is no doubt that when 
the copy was made as Sulaiman was already 

dead in 1554 

IV Kitab al-minhad; alfajffiir ft c ilnt al-bakr 
al-zakktr , from fol 5 qa to 93^, 1 3 It is divided 
into an introduction, 7 chapters and a conclusion. 
The introduction deals with zam and tirfat\ 
chapter 1 with the sea routes on the coast of 
Arabia, Makran, Sind, Gujarat, the Konkan, Tul- 
wan, Malabar, on the Somali coast and the east 
coast of Africa; the east coast of India, Bengal 
and Siam (= west coast of Malay peninsula), and 
of Malacca; on the west coast of the Malay 
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Peninsula, Indo-China, Western China, and some 
routes on the high seas. 

Chapter 11 dealing with the latitudes ( kiyas , 
lit “measure”) of the ports on known and inhabited 
coasts* “Know”, says the author, “that as regards 
the observation of the Polar Star, there is a dif- 
feience between the people under the wind and 
those of the lands in the wind of Cape Comonn, 
as far as certain capes are concerned The result 
is diflfeiences between the people of Western India 
( al-Htnd , this is how we must take it in nautical 
terminology) and the Arabs as regards the fun- 
damental measuie (i e. the measure of the height 
of the Pole Star) In my book entitled al-'Umda 
(cf above col 2) [the latitudes given] are in 

conformity with those of the Colas; in the present 
book, I have reproduced the opinion of the older 
masters of navigation for all the coasts because 
[as to these latitudes] I have verified them fiom 
ceitam capes which I supposed to hive been 
situated above their true latitude ” Then come 
the sections where they are indicated (a) a great 
number of latitudes furnished by obseivation of 
the Pole Star, (b) of the far ka dain (f3y of Ursa 

Minoi), (r) of the na c $]t a y $ of Ursa Majoi, 

(d) the altitudes of the known stais. 

Chapter 111. contains the description of the 

coasts of the large known inhabited islands 
Madagascar the Seychelles, Sokotra, the Laccadives, 
the Maldives, Ceylon, the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, the Takwa Islands on the west coast of 
the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java and the 
northeastern islands (Timor, the Sandalwood Islands, 
Banda, the Moluccas, the island of Likyu [Aiabic 
transcription of the Chinese Lieou-k'ieou also called 
Ghur — north of Foimosa], Gilolo, Fariyuk [ ? ], 
Borneo and Macassar = Celebes) 

Chapter iv deals with the distances between 
Arabia and Western India, the ports of the Bay 
of Bengal, the east coast of Afiica and certain 
ports of Sumatra, Java and Bali 

Chapter v. deals with the winds, cyclones and 
the dangers to which ships are exposed Chapter vi 
treats of the landings and landmarks of western 
India, the Arabian coast and the east coast of 
Africa Chapter vn deals with the entrance of the 
# sun and moon into the signs of the Zodiac The 
conclusion contains the following detailed ltineranes 
from Diu to Malacca, from Malacca to the Maldives, 
from Diu to the west coast of Sumatra and back 
to Martaban und Tenasserim and to Bengal 

This text is not dated but it mentions al^Umda 
(in) in folio 64 a, 1. 13; it is theiefore later than 
15 1 1 It also mentions 11 which is quoted on 
folio 6o£, 1 9. 

Folios 93^ to 151a contain nautical treatises in 
verse by lbn Ma^jid, which have already been 
discussed (cf above, p 364^) Folios 151^ to 
154a are blank. 

V. JCttab shark tuhfat al-fuhul ft tamhid a /- 
u$ul from folios 155a to l&jb and last. At the 
end of several lines of introductory matter the 
author says: “I have extracted [the substance] of 
this book from different sciences and collected the 
contents [by borrowing] from my own works and 
those of my brethren [of the brotherhood of sailing 
masters] (folio 155a, 1. 3 infra') 

Chapter 1. deals with the description of the 
celestial spheres and the stars which they contain 
(spheres of the moon, of Mercury, Venus, the sun, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn and the fixed stars), the load- 


stone and the compass. Chapter 11. deals with the 
division of the circle “1 say”, says the author 
(f 161a, 1. 3) “that this chapter 11. of this book con- 
tains the description of the circle The woid cttcle 
here means the circle of the horizon divided into 
360 parts, each part of which is considered a 
degree by observers 1 e. astronomers. I say that 
those learned in nautical science are agreed to 
divide the circle (of the horizon) into 32 parts I 
say that the masters of navigation of the ocean 
of Western India agree. There are the Arabs, the 
people of Hormuz, the people of Western India, 
the Colas and the Zengs (or Zendjs) It is the 
same for masters of navigation of the west, like 
the Maghnbis, the Franks, the Byzantines (Rumiya) 
who also divide the circle into 32 parts As to 
the Chinese and Javanese — these are the people 
of the islands of the south — they divide the circle 
into 24 parts It is the same with the people of the 
non-Arab countries like Khurasan and the non- 
Aiab lands adjoining it and the masters of navi- 
gation have called each of these parts fehann by 
analogy with the khann (or rumbs) of navigation” 
The same chapter then deals with the tsba c (lit. 
fingei = l° 37') Chapter 111 is devoted to the 
zam * chapter iv to the routes along the coasts 
and on the high seas, chapter v to the altitudes 
of the stars, chapter vi to the distances between 
two points; chapter vn to the winds. The book 
ends with a geneial concluding chapter 

This last nautical treatise which is not dated 
is later than the Kitab al-mmhadj (iv ) quoted in 
f I 73/7, 1 S and 184a 1 it, and than the al^Utnda 
(111) mentioned in folio 105a, 1 9, 165^,1 8; 1810, 
1. 13 — 1. 14 The Catalogue des Manuscrits trades 
of de Slane wTongly says that the text of this 
treatise is wntten in red ink; the titles of the 
chapter, sections, and paragraphs alone are written 
in led ink, the text itself is written in black ink 
like the rest of the manusenpt 

Without going into details w r e may here men- 
tion the mam rules used by Arab seafarers in 
the xv l h — xvBh centuries Accoiding to the nautical 
texts of lbn M&djid and Sulaiman al-Mahri the 
latitudes of the parts of the Indian Ocean m the 
wide sense, 1 e the ports of all the coasts between 
Southern Africa and the Chinese province of 
Fou-Kien (coasts of the mainland and islands of 
the Indian Ocean in the strict sense, of the Red 
Sea, the Persian Gulf, the sea of c Oman, the Bay 
of Bengal, of the Sea of western China, and the 
Seas of the Great Asiatic Aichipelago), are deter- 
mined by observation of three stars or groups of 
northern stars, gah = Pole Star, the Guatds, in 
Aiabic al-fat kadain, “the two calves”, = (3 y of 
Ursa Minor, the tomb, in Aiabic al-na c sh — 01 (By $ 
of Ursia Major The latitude of the harbours betw een 
the parallels of 32 0 48° N = 17J isba* and 6° north 
= about I t$b(£ from, the gah is determined by 
the observation of the Pole Star, that of the 
ports situated betvreen the parallels of 5 0 21' south 
= about I i^baA from the faikadam by observation 
of the Guards of Ursa Minoi , and that of the 
ports between the parallels of 6° N = 1 tsbef 
fiom the gah or 8 tfba c from the farkadain and of 
5 0 21' south = 1 ifba* from the farkadatn or 13 t^ba* 
from the na\t_A and about 25 0 16' south = J tsba c 
from the na'th, by observation of al-tufish of Ursa 
Major The result of these observations has been laid 
down in the Sailing Insti uctions in the following 
from : lbn MS^jid and Sulaimfin ai-Mahrl give first 
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of all the parallel in question and then mention all 
the points which arc found on this latitude, the 
one from east to west and the otliei from west 
to east For example in fol 64^, 1 8 of MS 2559 
we are told • 

“['lhere where] the gah is 11 t{ba c [above the 
horizon = about 21° 14' N are] the haibour of 

Kawshl (aiabicised form of the Chinese at 

Kiao-£e near the modern Hanoi in Tonkin) which 
is in China (sic), this is the port of the Sultan 
[of the country] lhen Shatigam = Chittagong in 
Eastern Bengal (= west coast of Buimah), then 
Rfis al-Kanfftr on the west coast (of the Bay of 
Bengal — east coast of India); then Kanbaya (in 
the bay of this name, on the west coast of India), then 
Ras Djagad (the west point of the peninsula of the 
Kathiawar), then Ras al-hadd (south-east point of 
Arabia) , then al-kahhaz [a cape] on the coast of 
the Ilidjaz, off this cape is a reef [called] al-Bum, 
then [cape] DawiCn on the African coast [of the 
Red Sea] 1 he list goes on by A tsba *-' s fiom 

noith to south to lj isbab fiom the Pole Star 
which section ends in the parallel of 6° N Lat 
The next section is entitled “Section dealing with 
the altitude of the fat kadatn of the place where 
the Pole Star is at 1 i$ba c to the end of the ob- 
seivations made with the two stars” Piactically 
I tsba c from the Pole Star = 8 tsba Q from the 
Guards of the Ursa Minor, these two expressions 
are interchangeable It is at this parallel of 8 
= 6° N that the section begins 

“[There where] the far kadatn are at 8 isbd z 
[above the hotizon are] KSlantan in C hina (read 
on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula), 
then K£dah on the east coast (of the Bay of Ben- 
gal = west coast of the Malay Peninsula), *hen 
the island of Perak (off the preceding harbour), 
then the islands of Mas-fula and Gamis-fula and 
the north-west cape of Sumatra; then Aitam on 
the east coast (lit on the back) of Ceylon, then 
Tutagam on the west coast of Ceylon, then the 
island of KandikSl of the Maldives , then the be- 
ginning of Saif al-Tawll (lit the long bank) on 
the east coast of Africa. ” 'Ihe enumeration con- 
tinues by J isba c ' s to 5 tsba c , then following the 
parallels of 4, 3, 2-J, 2 tsba c the section ends at 
I tsba c = 5 0 21' S L The next section is entitled 
“Section dealing with the altitude of the na*$}t in 
the Southern Isles [of Indonesia], Madagascai and 
on the coast of Zcng (or /an<jj)” 13 tsba c fiom Ursa 
Major = 1 tsba c from the Guards The text of this 
section does not begin till the following paiallel. 

“[ 1 hcic where] the na^sh aie at 12 tsba c [above the 
horizon = 7 0 South aie] the port of Suiabaya which 
is on the west coast (this is an error for noith) 
of the island of Java, then [the island of] Sum- 
bava [which produces] sandalwood and is situated 
west (read east) of Java; then Monfia (the Mafia 
of our maps) on the coast of the Zeng . 
The enumeration goes on by tfba c (Java being 
always inaccurately orientated N S instead of E W ) 
to I tsba* and alternately | tfba c = about 25 0 16' 
south On the parallel of I tjba Q the text says [There 
where] the nd’sh are 1 tsba c [above the houzon 
aie] the haibour of Kus ( ? ) on the east coast of 
Madagascar; then the bay of Kuil(>) on the west 
coas tof the same island ; then the port of al-Shadjara 
(or port of the tree) on the (east) coast (of Africa)”; 
and the author adds * tt Accordmg to the early (1 e 
writers on navigation), [this port] is the last of the 


islands (sic) of the coast of Zeng; but the Franks 
say that the [west] coast [of Africa mns to the north 
and] continues to the place where the na c £& are 
7 trba c in the water (=15° 07' south) But Allah 
knows best” lbn Madjid expresses himself more 
clearly in this connection m section 9 of the 
Hawtya , a poem on navigation dated September 
13, 14^2 (MSS 2292, fol 1 1 2a), where he says 
“ . the harbour of al-Shadjara which is well known 
lies 1 tsba’ fiom the tm'sh. Ihe learned give this 
as the position of this port. There aie no others 
having a name .. And there is nothing south 
of these lands, for it is theie the land of Zeng 
ends (on the east coast of Africa) and there is 
the strait [that leads] to the land of the west and 
of the Franks There is nothing to the south [of 
Afuca] except reefs and darkness which the Creator 
[alone] knows Some say that there are islands and 
that the extreme end of the coast is 5 tsbab (18 0 
21' S) — O thou, the best informed 1 But the 
stories of the authonties do not agiee We ask 
Allah to pardon our errors” — I have discussed 
this passage m the J A , for Oct -Nov 1922 
(P 3°7 — 309) and came to the conclusion that 
the harbour of al-Shadjara must be identified with 
Lorenzo Marques. 

We have seen that seveial sections aim at 
making known the distances between two fixed 
points 'Ihe following on fol 81 A, 1 8 sqq is 
paiticularly nnpoitant because it deals with parts 
situated at the two ends of the Indian Ocean and 
with the navigation of the high seas from end to 
end without altering one’s course 

“Section dealing w'lth the distances [between 
the ports whose altitude is known] by observation 
of the fa> kadatn [ports which are situated] on 
the coast of Zeng [on the one hand] and in the 
island of Java and Sumatra [on the other] 

“By 7 tsba c from the fat kadatn ■=. 4 0 24' N of 
the atoll ( fusht ) of Mukbil (on the African coast) 
to Makufang (the Matuopa of the eaily Portuguese 
travellers, cf Bairos, Dec 111, Bk v, Ch 1, on 
the west coast of Sumatra), it is 234 zam = 29 
days 6 hours 

“By 6 tsfa’ fiom the fat kadatn = 2° 47' N from 
Mint! (on the African coast) to Pancur (lit Fansur 
or Baios on the w^est coast of Sumatia), it is 248 
zam = 31 days * 

“By 5 t$ba* fiom the far kadatn — i° 10' N from 
Brawa (or Brava of the Afncan coast) to the 
haiboui of Pnaman (on Sumatra), it is 264 zam 
— 33 days 

“By 4 isba c from the fat kadatn — o° 30' south: 
from Malwan (on the coast of Africa) to Indrapura 
(on Sumatra), it is 278 zam = 34 days 1 8 hours 

“By 3 tsba* from the fat kadatn = 2 0 07' south 
from Kitawa (on the African coast = Quitau in 
Banos, Dec 11 , Bk 1, Ch 11 ) to Sunda-bail (lit 
the straits of Sunda or of Sonde), it is 292 zam 
= 36 days 12 hours. 

“By 2 tsba ' from the farkadain = 3 0 44' south: 
from Mombasa (on the Afncan coast) to Sunda 
(west coast of Java), it is 306 zam = 38 days 
6 houis 

“By 1 tsba c from the farkadain = 5 0 21' south, 
from the Green Island (Arabic name for Pemba 
on the coast of Africa) to the island of Ball 
(east of Java), it is 317 zam == 39 days 15 hours” 

The “Sailing Instructions” of SulaimSn al-Mahrl 
contain a certain number of detailed itineraries 
which are remarkably accurate We give as an 
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example the itinerary from Diu to Malacca (fol 
88tf, 1 15 to fol 90 a, 1 3) translating the Arabic 
nautical terms in the text by their English equivalents 

“Voyage from Dm to Malacca When you leave 
Dm steer on the pole of Canopus, 1 e to the 
south for 2 zam (= 6 houis sailing), then to 
sunrise ( al-(a°ir = to the east), keeping # 8 zam 
(= 24 hours sailing) fiom the west coast of India 
Keep your couise towards Canopus (= south) 
until you reach 9 (sic) isba c from the farkadain 
(== 7 0 37' N cuca) Then steer for the rising of 
the Scorpion (S E ) until you reach a point a 
little less than 7J isba c from the farkadain (= 5 0 
12' N ) Then steer to the fundamental rising 
( mat la c al-asli = due east) for 12 zam (= 36 
hours), then to the rising of al-simak (= E N E ) 
until you arrive at 8 J isba c (6° 33' N ), then due 
east [still] and you will strike land south of the 
island of Sargal fin the aichipelago of the Nicobars) 
When you strike land, leave the island on the 
left (1 e on the north) and when you have passed 
it, steer for the rising of al-tit (= E S E) for 
4 zam (== 12 hours), then steer for the rising of 
al-iklil (= S E £ E ) until you leach 8 tsba c 
from the farkadain) = 6° N ) Then steer due east 
and pay attention at the same time to the flood 
tide to strike the beginning of the island of Perak, 
which is a little island lying at 8 zam (= 24 
hours) fiom the coast Fiom Peiak steer a couise 
due eastward [until] you are in sight of the island 
of Pulo Pinang If the flood tide is not limning 
north and if you see the flood tide, steer from theie to 
the rising of al-tir (= E S E ) and you will reach 
Penang which is an elongated island of which 
the two coasts are identical it is black and is 
seen from afai When you are near it steer for 
the rising of Canopus (= S S E ) up to the island 
(read islands) [called] Pulo S£mbilan which [in 
Malay] means the “nine islands” You will [then] 
distinguish on the coast two mountains which 
resemble the island of Pinang and which might 
be taken for two islands They lie between the 
island of Pinang [and the islands of] Dingdmg and 
the two mountains aie called Fan-kura After these 
two mountains you leach Dingding They are two 
gieat elongated islands of the same size Aftei 
these lie the island of Tanburak which is a little 
round island” 

“Know that the island of Pinang and [those] of 
Dingding lie near the mainland and there is a 
reef there After Dingding you come to the islands 
of SSmbilan which are islands with high mountains, 
some of these islands are small When you arrive 
there, when you have taken in water and resumed 
the voyage, steer for the pole of Canopus (= south) 
for 6 zam (■= 18 hours) and you will arrive at 
the island [called] Pulo Djumur Between [the islands] 
of SSmbilan and Djumur the sounding indicates 
35 fathoms until you come to the island of Djumur 
where there are great depths The depth is near 
to 40 or 50 fathoms When you are near Djumur 
you see the part of the land on the coast of the 
sea but you do not see the [adjoining] coast of 
Sumatra In cleai weather you see the outline of 
the coast of Siam (= west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula) [and] the mountains [from which] tin [is 
obtained]. When you approach Djumur, coasting 
along the island steer for the rising of al-tklil 
(= S E. J E ) for I zam (= 3 hours), then towards 
the rising of al-tir (= E S.E.) Know that at the 
rising of the Scorpion (= S.E.) from the island 


of Djumur lies a reef on which the waves break. 
Keeping your course E S.E. the depth diminishes 
to 18 fathoms roughly. Continue to steer EbE. 
When [you are fai from the island] of Djumur and 
it appears to you level with the surface of the sea, 
you have before you (lit in front of the ship) the 
mountain of the island of P5sal£i Keep your 
course ESE The sounding then gives 16 to 17 
(athoms When the sounding is less than 15 fathoms 
turn to the right (1 e to the west). If it becomes 
more than 18 fathoms turn to the left (1 e. to the 
east) Such is the route that you must follow. 
Take care of the tide if you have the flood against 
you with a s^awSr wind (== whirlwind); otherwise 
the flood tide will carry you on to the reef When 
you are near the island of Pasalar and land appears 
to the south turn towaids the reef for 8, 7, 6 
fathoms of depth The sounding sometimes gives 
about 9 fathoms The point foi w’hich you are 
making is in this place There is the bank of 
Kafas! (= Capana of the Commentanos of Albu- 
querque, Vol 111 , Ch xvi and xlu , Barros, Dec 11 , 
Book vi , Ch 11 ) and [there are] reefs When you 
aie on this loute continue in the same direction 
keeping the sanbiik (here “small boat”) in front 
of you [to show the way], fiom the time you 
leave Djumui , and keep on taking soundings 
I mean that when you reach the place where the 
reef lies — where the sounding gives about 7 to 
8 fathoms — and when you follow the route 
already indicated, then after having doubled the 
reef, sounding increases to 15, 20, 25 fathoms 
Know that [ill dangerj has now disappeaied and 
that you are near the land Then follow the route 
along the coast and steer towauis the rising of 
the Scorpion (= S E.) in 25 fathoms Sometimes 
the sounding gives 30 fathoms, sometimes 25, 20. 
It diminishes or met eases at each sounding from 
5 to 6 fathoms I think that the bottom varies in 
level on this route When the tide turns against 
you with a diawar wind, slacken sail [When you 
resume the voyage] follow the route [already in- 
dicated] until you leach Malacca, opposite this 
point lie the islands of Pulo Sina and the island 
of Pulo AnI (> the name is written without dia- 
critical points — it is perhaps the Pulo Antol of 
our maps miles from Malacca). The sanbuk's 
will come to meet you. Make your arrangements 
for entering" 

Chapter 111 of the same Kitab al-Minhafj (111 ) 
contains the descuption of the principal islands 
of the Indian Ocean The island of Sumatia for 
example is thus described (fol J$a, 1 . 10 to 79 b 1 6) 

“Section to make known the island of Sumatra. 
Sumatra begins in the northwest where the farkadatn 
are a little less than 8 isba c in altitude (= a little 
less then 6° noith) The island of G 5 mis-fula is 
west of this cape Near this cape 1 e. the [north] 
cape of Sumatra, he the islands of Mas fula. These 
aie large and small islands. As to the southern 
latitude of the island of Sumatra there are several 
opinions which I have given m [the woik entitled] 
al~ c Umda (111 , f 27b, 1 6 sqq ). The most popular 
belief is that the island ends at the place where 
the farkadain are 3J tsba c in altitude (= 1° 17' 
south, which is inaccurate, the south part is about 
6° south) This is the route to follow on the 
west coast, from G&mis-fula to MakflfiSng, towards 
the rising of Canopus (= S. S E.) , from Makufeng 
to Panfcflr (or Baros) towards the rising of at - 
himanan (= S. E. J S.); from Panfcilr to the 
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south end of the island, towards the rising of the 
Scorpion (== S. E ) This is the route to be followed 
on the east coast from Ganns-fula to MSs-fula, 
due east, from MSs-fula to the port of Sumatra 
(also called port of Pase, cf Cartas de Affonso 
de Albuquerque , Vol. 1 , p 45), the rising of al - 
djawza (= E J S E ), from the port of Sumatra 
to Pulo Barhala towaids the rising of al-tklli 
(= S E. J E ) — the farkadain are there 7 tsba c 
in altitude (= 4 0 24' N) — , from Pulo Barhala 
to the island of Djumur also towards the rising 
of al-tklil (= S E J E ) This route is [called 
the route] across, the route along the east coast 
to Sumatra is as follows, from [the port of] Suma- 
tra to c Aruh (sic) wheie the fat Madam are 6J isba c 
in altitude (= 3 0 34' N ) towards the rising of the 
Scorpion (= S E ), from c Aruh to the neighbourhood 
of RSkan to the rising of al-d/awza (■= E J S E ) 
— the faikadain here are 6J isbd in altitude 
(= 3 0 02' N.) From RSkan the land runs in the 
direction of the [south] pole, from there to the 
end of the island This is said, but other statements 
are also made 

The known harbours of the west coast of the 
island are The harbour of Panfcur (or Baros), 
this is the port for camphoi ( al-haiy ) (sic), gold 
and other products; the haibour of Priaman, famous 
among men, [which lies in the land] of Mankabwa 
( — Minangkabaw), it is the port for gold-dust 
and aloes, the haibour of Indrapura which is now 
no longer known (1 e at the beginning of the 
xvi*h century) but which was at one time famous 

The hai hours of the east coast are the harbour 
of Pedir under Mount I ainuri , it is the port for 
pepper, the harboui of Sumatia (= Pase), it is 
the most famous of the harbours of the island It 
is a large town It is the poit for pepper, silk and 
gold, it is a busy harboui ; the harbour of c Aruh, 
it is a little port, the haibour of Rfikan, also 
small. The port of Palembang is also small Among 
these small harbours are those for benzoin, and 
other products of these regions As to the latitudes 
of these ports, I have given them in the chaptei 
on latitudes and there is no need to return to 
the subject here. 

not a bene’ (this is written in red ink to call 
special attention to the passage, just as it is printed 
in heavy type for the same reason in our modern 
Sailing Instructions) Know that on the coast of 
Sumatia which faces the high seas, the west 
coast, theie is a senes of islands [This is] the route 
along them fiom Gaims-fula to the islands of 
Indrasabui which are the first and beginning at the 
noith [the route is] towaids the setting of Canopus 
(= S S E ) - these islands are opposite Makafang - , 
the distance between these two points is 8 zam 
(=24 hours) Then to the south a laige island 
with large (read numerous) creeks and harbours 
called Mikamarus were the farkadain are 6| isba c 
(== 4 0 N ) in altitude This is the land to which 
belong the cannibal Batak We seek paidon and 
safety from Allah 1 — Between this island and the 
west coast of Sumatia is also 8 zam (== 24 hours) 
If from this island you sail towards the rising of 
al-djawza (= E J S E ) you arrive at a group of 
islands which include Pulo Ban! (read Banyak), 
Pulo LunbQ, Pulo Lula, the island of Talaglh and 
the deseit islands close to the coast On the coast 
is the harbour of Shmkel (sic) where the farka- 
dain are 6J isba c (= 3 0 34' N ) in altitude. This is 
a place with reefs of rock. After these islands 


sailing towards the south lies an island opposite 
Panfcur (or Baros) — between these two points 
there are about 8 zam(= 24 houis) sailing, this 
island is called MankSrush (sic). Know that the 
route from MankSrus (sic) to Pantflr is towards 
the rising of al-tir (= E.S E), but take good care 
of the unhealthy parts of these regions 

“Among the known islands [of the region of 
Sumatra are the following] . the island of Nias 
which lies to the south of (lit. below) the haibour 
of Panfcur (or Baros), the island of Pasalar which 
is to the south [of the island] of Pantur (same 
name as the preceding harbour on the east coast). 
In this island is a stieam of water which never 
dries up. But how many other islands and reefs 
exist besides those we have mentioned!” 

We see from certain latitudes that the coast of 
Sumatra and especially the south side of the 
island was not well known by Arab sailors. Su- 
laimSn lefeis to the direction which he has given 
m al-Umda (111 ) on the subject of the south 
point. It is evident that he did not himself visit 
this region and that he is content to leproduce 
information from other sources contradictory and 
inaccurate “The island of Sumatra, he says (fol. 
27b, 1 7 sqq ), ends in the south at Tiku-taimad (?) 
Opinions differ legarding the latitude of this place, 
some say that it is 4 tsba z from the faikadain 
(= o° 30' S ) — this is the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the people of Western India — others 
say a little less than 4 isba* — this is the view 
of the Aiabs and Colas — and others again who 
have verified this latitude say 3Y2 l $ba Q (= i° 
16' S) Some say that the south end of Sumatra 
is 3 tsba L (= 2 0 07' S )”. 

On several occasions the author mentions the 
opinion of the Colas about the latitudes of cer- 
tain harbouis He had in mind the Sailing Instruc- 
tions of Coromandel, more 01 less identical with 
his own None of the Indians or Hindus whom 
l have consulted in this respect knew of any 
such document in existence or having existed. It 
would be extremely useful if a search could be 
made in India to tiy to find these documents the 
existence of which is proved for the xvRh century 
(cf particularly 64a, 1 13 sqq ) 

In fol 5b, 1 1, the author says that the cncle 
of 360° is divided into 224 t{ba\ which gives 
i° 37' for the isba c , 3 0 14' for 2 tsba c and so on. 
In the last treatise (fol 162b, 1 1), we are told 
on the contrary that the circle is divided into 
210 i$ba ( ‘ or i° 42' for the isba c . SulaimSn also 
says that the first division into 224 ifba c is that 
of the ancients but that m his time, 1 e. at the 
beginning of the xvRh century, this division was 
reduced to 210 i{ba c . The first division is thus 
justified by Shihab al-Dln b Madjid. “there are”, 
says this mulalhm , “7 tsfed from one rumb to the 
othei and 8 isba c from one lunar mansion to the 
other”, which gives the figure 224 for the cir- 
cumference* 7 X 32 rumb = 8 X 28 lunar man- 
sions = 224 tsba Q =z 360°.” This con vei sion is thus 
peifectly coherent but we do not see on what 
basis the division of the circle was later reduced 
to 2io isbd All the altitudes in i$bc£ mentioned 
in the present article have been converted into 
degrees at the rate of i° 37'=! 
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i8 34 , P. 545 — 553 ; p. 441—468; 1837, 
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P 805-812; I838, p 767-780, I839, p 823- 
830; L Bonelli, Del Muhit 0 descriztone dei 
man delle Indie dell ’ ammtraglto ^ turco Sidl 
c Ali detto Kiatib-i-Rum , R R A Z, 1894, p 
751 — 77 7 , do, Ancora del Muhit 0 descriztone 
dei mart delle Indie , ibid ^ 1895, p. 36-51, M 
Bittner, Zum Indischen Ocean des Setdi c Alt 
W Z K M , x , M Gaudefroy-Demgmbynes, 
Les sources ai abes du Muhit turc , J A , xth 
series, xx , 1912, p 547-550; G Ferrand, Re- 
lations de voyages et textes geographiqucs arabes , 
per sans et turks 1 elatifs a V Extreme-Orient du 
VII Ie au XV I lie siecles , 11 , Pans 1914, p 484- 
541 , do , Les instructions nautiques de Sulay- 
man al Mahit ( XVIe stecle ), m Annales de 
geographic , Pans 1923, p 298 — 312, do, In - 
stiuctions nautiques et routiers arabes et poi tu- 
gais des XVe et XVIe siecles , vol 11 Le pilote 
des mers de I'Inde, de la Chine et de V I ndoneste 
par Sulayman al-Mahri et Sihab ad-Din Ahmad 
bin Majid , arabic, Pans 1925, do, II element 
person dans les textes nautiques ai abes des 
XVe et XVIe siecles , J A , 1924, p 193-257, 
M Bittnei and W. Tomaschek, Die topographi- 
scheti Capitel des Indischen Sccpiegcls Moht ( , 
Vienna 1897 (Gabrifl Ferrand) 

SULAIMAN 6ELEBI (Emit), son of Yfl- 
dfrfm Bayazld I, was ruler of Saiukhan and 
Karas?, after the defeat at Angola he came to 
Adnanople He was ruler of Turkey in Europe 
and in 1403 concluded treaties with the Empeior 
of Byzantium and with Venice From 1406 he 
was engaged in Anatolia fighting his brother Meh- 
med Celtbi and in Turkey in Euiope fighting his 
brother Musa Celebi Abandoned by his followeis 
he was killed on Feb 17, 1411 in the village of 
Dugundjilai His brother Musa had his body brought 
to Brusa, where he was honourably buried beside 
his fathei Although he ruled for over seven years 
m the European pait of the empue, he is not 
reckoned among the Ottoman Sultans 

Bibliography Khodja Sa c d al-Din, Tad} 
al-Tawaiihhy 1 218 — 220, Sid} ill , 1 42, Ham- 
met, G O R 2 , p. 217—300, Jorga, 1 325 sqq , 
G Heyd, Stona del Commercio del Lcvante nel 
Medio Evo , Turin 1913, p 835 — 836 

(En ore Rossi) 

sulaimAn Celebi also called Sulaiman 

ede is the earliest Ottoman poet of whom an 
original poem written m Turkish has survived 
and who is still known and populai at the piesent 
day Turkish poems of earlier date aie either 
translations like the Suheil u-Newbehar of Mes c ud 
b. Ahmed (vinth century A H.) published by 
Mordtmann in 1925, or they seem to have been 
completely lost, like those of Mewlana Niyazi and 
those of the giandfathei of oui poet Shaikh Mah- 
mud Efendi, who wrote a tahmya (congiaiulatory 
poem) for the ShehzSde Sulaiman Pasha b Orkhan 
on the conquest of Rumelia 

Little is known of the life of Sulaiman Celebi 
He flourished in the time of Sultan Bayazld YT1- 
dfrfm (d 805 = 1403), he was born in Brussa, 
as son of Ahmad Pasha, Murad I’s vizier and was 
IGiallfa to the celebrated Khalwati Shaikh Amir 
Sultan (d. 833=1429) Later he was Imam to 
the imperial diwUn under BSyazld and aftei his 
death became Imam at the great Bayazld mosque 
in Brussa. There he died in the year 825 (chron- 
ogram rahat-i Erwah) and was buried outside the 
town on the road to Cekirdje. 


His only famous work is the Mewltd-t Nebi or 
Mewltd-t Pei gh amber i* called Wasilet a l- N act} at It 
is the oldest Ottoman example of this kind of 
panegyric on Muhammad, and in the course of the 
next five centuries bad almost countless (over a 
hundied are mentioned) imitations which according 
to the unanimous opinion of the Turks all fall 
a long way behind this, the oldest, Mewlui It is 
theiefore almost exclusively lecited at all tnewhd 
festivals on 12th Rabl c I (cf MAWLI!>) 

The sources tell a story about the origin of 
this poem which, while not without legendary 
featuies, is interesting for the difference between 
Arabs and Turks in those days A khatlb in 
Brussa expounded Sura 11 285 to mean that God 
did not prefer one prophet to another, not for 
example Muhammad to Jesus This was fiercely 
lefuted, notably by an Aiab from Syria who did 
not lest till he got a fetwa against it from home 
and finally killed the Brussa khatib This conflict 
is said to have been the cau^e of fiist a verse, 
then of a whole poem, the leading idea of which 
is the unique position of Muhammad 

The poem written in mathnawi vetses, contains 
about 600 couplets and is divided into 18 sections 
It describes not only the buth of the Prophet 
but in a ptologue, after the usual exordium, de- 
velops the theory of light, of the migration of 
the divine light from Adam thiough the whole 
series of prophets to Muhammad The main part 
deals with the maivels which foretold the birth 
of Muhammad, the joy of the angels, the birth 
itself, Muhammad’s parents, etc, the popular 
miracles wrought by him, such as the cleaving 
of the moon, the fact that his body threw no 
shadow, that roses grew where his breath fell 
The ascent to heaven (jnfiadj) is then fully dealt 
with and finally his last illness and death. 

The style is very simple and for this leason 
attractive and very effective; the language is puie 
Othmanli in the Biussa dialect There exist nu- 
merous manuscripts, m European libraries also, 
but unfoitunately there seem to be none veiy old, 
which might form a sound basis for linguistic 
study There are also translations of the poem, 
which are listed by Tahir (see below) a Bosnian, a 
Greek, two different Albanian and one Circassian 
Bibliography Latifl, Tezktre , p 55 — 57; „ 
C A ll, Kunh al-Akhbar y v 115, c Ash?k Celebi, 
Tctkire\ HadjdjI Khalifa, ed Elugel, vi , p 270, 
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p 2620, Nadjf, Esarniy p 173; M Ihuratya, 
Sid}ill-t Osmaniy 111. 76; Bellg-i Brusewi, Gul- 
desle-t Rtyaz-i c Irfan\ Husem Wassaf Bey, IVa- 
silet al-Nadjat , Shihab al-Din Sulaiman, Ta 3 rikh-t 
Adabiyat-i c o£hmaniyay Stambul 1328, p 32 sqq ; 
Fa^ik Rashad, Tcdfifcti-i Adabiyat-i c o Bkmaniy a , 
Stambul, p 65 sqq ; Kopriilii Z5da Mahmad 
Fu 3 ad and Shihab al-Din Sulaiman, Yehi c o£ti’ 
manll Ta 3 rihh-i Adabiycltt , Stambul 1332, p. 
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SULAIMAN PASHA (1316-1359), the eldest 

son of the second Ottoman Suita n, Or- 
khan (1326 — 1359), and of Nllufer (Lulufer) 
daughter of the Greek lord of Yai HisSr His 
younger brother was Muiad Khan afterwaids Sultan 
Only Greek souices record a third brother Khalil 
and his romantic abduction by a Gieek corsair 
(cf J. I. Hodji Efendi, Shehzdd e Khaliliti Sergu - 
dheshti, Revue Histonquc , 1 , N° 4, p. 239, N° 7, 
p 436, Constantinople 1328/1329) 'lhe title pasha 
which he boie, according to ancient custom, marks 
him as the eldei brothei, as is the case also with 
c Ala al-Din Pasha (m old chronicles often called 
simply c Ali Pasha) who has the title pasha in 
conti ast to his youngei brothei Orkhan (Namfk 
Kemal, * Osmanll Tartkht , Constantinople 1326, 

1 137, Ahmad Djawad, Tdn&h-i c Askari-i c osmam y 
Constantinople 1299, p 5) 

According to the usual tradition Sulaiman Pasha 
was the second grand vizier of the rising Ottoman 
kingdom, succeeding on the death of the first 
grand vizier his uncle, the above mentioned c Ala 
al-Din Pallia, who had resigned his claim to the 
title Sultan or rather Beg due to him after the 
death of c Osman I But this can_ hardly be light, 
as the oldest sources (Neshil, c Ayi!k Pa^ha-zade, 
the anonymous chronicler ed by Giese) only talk 
of the oldei biother’s renunciation of the thione 
by his father’s orders on account of his unwarlike 
tempeiament and inclination for the contemplative 
life of a dervish and of his express refusal of 
the vizierate which was then offered to him The 
refoims recoided by the chromcleis as suggested 
by him in the army, dress and coinage, may 
readily be attubuted to proposals of the older 
biother. 

In any case the alleged grand vizieiate of Su- 
laiman Pasha is not at all in keeping with the later 
conception of this office Fiom the veiy first his 
father gave him a share in the development and 
expansion of the kingdom in keeping with his 
military inclinations and abilities, especially as a 
leader in the field in military operations, as they 
became necessary — theie was not yet the later 
traditional objection to the Sultan’s sons filling 
important offices — from the taking of Izmkmid 
and Izmk (Nicaea) in 1331 to the inclusion of 
the European coast of the Dardanelles in the 
Ottoman sphere of influence Sulaiman is said to 
have been the first to hold the title Ser c Asker 
He led the Ottoman forces independently, especially 
as Oikhan latterly nevci took the field at all 

As is to be deduced fiom the absence of any 
reference to military operations, after the voluntary 
alliance of Orkhan by treaties and matrimonial 
links with the Greek ruling house, there seems 
to have been a pause fot about twenty yeais in 
the policy of conquest, which was used for con- 
solidation in internal affairs until Sulaiman Pasha 
put an end to this stagnation and by a bold coup 
resumed the expansion of Ottoman power, skilfully 
taking advantage of the discord in the Greek 
empiie in which three claimants were fighting for 
the thione, and giving as an excuse the com- 
bination of the Byzantines with the Genoese and 
Venetians 

At his father’s suggestion m 758 (1356), Sulaiman 
with only 80 followers (including Ewrenos Beg, 
Hadjdji Ilbegi, AsJje Beg, Ghazi Fazil Beg) crossed, 
for want of boats, on lafts from the peninsula of 
Cyzicus (Kapu dagh?) to the European shore of 


the Dardanelles and took by surprise the fortress 
of Cement (Tsympe), the modern Wirandje HisSr 
After some 18 Turkish corsair raids on Europe, 
this was the first ciossing with permanent results. 
Sulaiman at once sent for troops and Muslim 
settlers from Asia Minor and extended his success 
by taking fuither strongholds, notably that of 
Gallipoli, the key to the Dardanelles, and the 
whole of Rumelia, which was surrendeied to him 
aftei a battle with the Greeks, Malghara, lpsala, 
(Kypsele), Bulair, Tekfur daghf (Rodosto), etc The 
Byzantine stoiy of an earthquake destroying the 
walls and tendering the foi tresses defenceless is 
obviously an attempt to conceal the disastious 
results of Greek policy. 

Sulaiman took up his lesidence in Bulair where 
he built a mosque and a palace (he had also 
erected mosques in Brussa and Izndk) But befoie 
he could set in motion his furthei extensive plans 
for the conquest of Rumelia, he was suddenly 
earned off by death in 760 (1359); while he was 
out hawking near Bulair his hoise fell and he was 
mortally injured (Nesljri, Dnhan-numd and K atib 
CelebI, Takwim a l- Tawdrikh f Constantinople 1146, 
P 94 the year 760, while the anonymous 

chronicler ed by Giese and Leunclavius 759 and 
c Osman-zade Ta J ib Ahmad, Hadikat al-Wuzard*, 
Constantinople 1271, p. 5 gives the year 761) 

In keeping with a wish he is said to have ex- 
pressed in his lifetime, Sulaiman was buried in 
Bulan, being the fiist Ottoman prince to be in- 
terred on European soil This was a symbol of 
the firm resolve never again to abandon the new 
won ground 'Ihe existence of his tomb made 
impossible the idea of going back to Asia Minor 
which arose in the minds of several of his com- 
rades-in-arms immediately after his death They 
successfully drove off the attacks of the combined 
Christian forces 

Sulaiman ’s tomb has penetrated to the very soul 
of the Turkish people, it was and still is one of 
the holiest places of national pilgrimage, a fact 
that found particular expression, when the national 
heio of the Tuikish liberation movement, Namlk 
Kemal [q. v ], was interred here 

The tomb of a daughter of Sulaiman is in Ak- 
vhehtr (Ahmad Tewhld in the Revue Histonque , 
Constantinople 1907, N° 44, p 106) 
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ATSmus al-A c l 3 m , Constantinople 13 n, iv j\ , 
2618, Hammer-Purgstall, G 0 . R ; Zinkeisen, 
Gcschichte des osmamschm Retches in Eutopa 

(Th Menzei) 

sulaimAn pasha, known as Khadim, the 
'eunuch”, a Turkish general and statesman 
the time of Sulaiman the Great He began his 
:aieer in the Imperial Harem, which he. left with 
the rank of waztr to take over the governorship 
t)f Syria As Mir-t Miran , he was then summoned 
to the important office of governor of Egypt which 
tie filled for ten years (931 — 941 = 1524 — 1534) 
with vigour and circumspection He was the fiist 
to send to the Porte the yeaily revenue from 
Egypt, the so called Egyptian treasure, later so 
important for Tuikey. 

In reply to the appeal of the Sultan of Gudjarat 
he was oidered by Sultan Sulaiman to equip a 
;onsideiable fleet at Suez and to strengthen Turkish 
power in the Red Sea and to drive the Poituguese 
Dut of India This was the period when Khair 
il-Din Barbarossa [q v ] was extending Turkish 
power in the Mediterranean Sulannan Pasha suc- 
:eeded in adding c Aden and the whole of Yemen 
to the Ottoman Empne He appointed Mustafa Beg, 
>on of B?y?kl? Mehmed Pasha, first governor of 
Yemen But his efforts in India pioved fruitless as 
he was not pioperly supported by the Indian lulers 
Returning to Constantinople, he became a 
member of the Council of Vi/iers which consisted 
)f foui vizieis and governed the countiy (Lutfi 
Pasha, Sulaiman Pa^ia, Mehmed Pasha and Rust 1m 
Pasha) After the fall of Lutfi Pasha he became 
giand vizier He filled the office in an important 
period (Hunganan campaign), for four years 
948 — 951 = 1541 — 1544) until he came into 
conflict with the vizier Khosiaw Pasha over a 
faithless page 1 he mutual repioaches about various 
let dictions of duty ended in both being deposed 
ind an investigation ordered Sulaiman Pasha was 
banished to Malghaia where he died in 955 ( I 548) 
fie was able, vigorous and just, which contradicts 
he low opinion usually held of a eunuch 

Bibliography Hadjdji Khalifa (K atib 
Celebl), Tuhfat al-Kibai , Constantinople 1241, 
fol 26, tiansl as Maritime fVais of the Turks 
by J. Mitchell, London 1831, c Osman-z 3 de 
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tinople 1271, p 28, Ahmad Rif c at, Raivdat 
al^Azhtye, Constantinople 1282, p III, c Abd 
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R S. Whiteway, Rise of Portuguese Power in 
India , London 1899, p 256 — 265 -- The dates 
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p 162 aie incorrect (Th Mfnzel) 

SULAIMAN PASHA, MAiAriAi.l Ermeni, a 
Turkish general and statesman under 
Mehmed IV (1648 — 1687) A native of Malatia, 
of Armenian origin, he rose from page to silihdat 
and became governor of Erzerum and Siwas with 
the rank of waztr . He mairied c A 3 ishe Sultan In 
1065 (1655) he was appointed grand vizier in 
succession to MurSd Pasha but he only held office 
for ten months on account of the confusion in 
the empire as a result of the mutinies in the 
army and the complete financial rum He was 
several times banished and again recalled to high 
office In 1098 (1687) he died m Scutari at the 
age of 80 and was buued there. 
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(Th. Menzel) 

SULAIMANlYA (SulEmanI), a town and 
district in southern Kurdistan A 
distinction must be made between the had a of 
Sulaimanlya propei (the canton of Sar-fcinar) and 
the temtory formerly ruled first by heieditary pashSs 
and later by the Ottoman mutassanfs of Sulaimanlya. 

The historical region of Sulaimanlya lies between 
the Persian frontier, the Diyala [q.v.], the lands 
that go with Knkuk [q v ] and the little Zfib and 
occupies the group of mountains fiom which flow 
uvers to the east (SlrwSn, cf sjjahrizOr), the 
south ( c Adaim, q v) and the notth and northwest 
(left bank tributaries of the Little Zab, cf. SAW£J- 
bulak) 

Orography The mountain chains which 
separate these three basins of the left bank 
tnbutaries of the Tigris, rise gradually from the 
Mesopotamian plain and have the general dnection 
N W to S E like all the ranges of western Iran. 
Different summits in the southern barrier are called 
Bazmn, Ba-Sirra, Segirma, Kara-dagh and Pat-Kfill. 
lo the S W. of this line on the upper waters of 
the c Adaim he the distucts of £am£am&l (this is 
also the name of the district in Peisia which 
includes Bisutun), Ribat, etc The second range of 
mountains includes peaks like Tokma, Tashludja, 
Darmazala (Gilzaida) etc Between the first and 
second chains he to the west the uppei waters 
of the TaTik-cai and to the east the plateau of 
Naw-kopI, the canton of Kara-dagh, etc which 
are watered by the Awi-dewana, which flows into 
the Diyala (Slrwan) The third chain includes 
A7irur, GwoXa etc It forks towards the west 
(along the little Zab), on the southern aim of 
the latter is the summit Plt- c 0 mar-Gudrtln (8,000 
I feet) which is visible from a long way off and 
seems to form the centie of all this mountainous 
legion The area between the second and third 
barner is drained towards the west by the Tsbfn- 
su (Dola-drei), which runs into the little Zab and 
to the east by the Tandja-ro (Tadj-Rud) which 
flows into the SlrwSn On the upper waters of 
the Tabln which rises behind Ph- c Omar-Gudrun 
lies the canton of Suidash, the Tandja-ro waters 
the canton of Sai-£inar in which lies the town of 
Sulaimanlya The chain of Azmir sends out spurs 
to the east, the Kuri-Ka2aw, Kal c a-Sanm etc which 
rejoin the Awraman chain (cf senne) To the 
south of this spur lies Shahri7ui [q v ] in the 
strict sense of the woid To the noith of Azmir 
lie the cantons of SeroCik and Shaia-ba£ar (Kara- 
6wol5n) The river of the latter (Gawgasur) rises 
in the depths of AwramSn (m the valley of Ph 5 n) 
and receives on its left bank the waters of SerSfcik 
and on the light the waters of Kfzfldja This latter 
canton lies noith of the mountain (Sar-Sfr) which 
rises from the right bank of the Kara-£wol£n. Its 
admimstiative centie is Pendjwln from which one 
can reach Persian territory Before regaining the 
Kara-£wol5n the river of KMldja receives on the 
right bank the river Tatan which drains the canton 
of Shiler (TaiatQl) which lies inside the curve 
here made by the Persian frontier, and the waters 
of the canton of Slwel, the administrative centre 
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of which is Shiwa-kal. Contrary to the indications 
of the maps, the combined wateis of the Kara- 
fcwol&n and the KMldja flow into the little Zab 
in the canton of MSwat (a short distance below 
Teyet; cf Cinkow, p 55 ^ > Khurshid Efendi, p 
398; cf sSwiaj-BUi Ak) The part of the territory 
of Sulaimaniya lying between the left bank of 
the Kaia-CwolSn and the chain of Azmir (the 
districts of Sargalu, Marga) is not yet well known 
The little Zab forms the natural frontier between 
Sulaimaniya and Koi-sandjak but the canton of 
Piidar (Kal c a-Diza) lying on the right bank of 
the little Zab (between Raniya and the Kandil 
range) regularly formed part of Sulaimaniya The 
Baban pachas aKo often seized the adjoining cantons 
(Khurshid Efendi, p 246: the cantons of Agh- 
djalar, c Askar, etc went with Koi-sandjak) and 
sent governors to Koi-sandjak etc (Rich, 1 157, 

3 ' 3 , 384)- 

History The district of Sulaimaniya is known 
from the earliest times Mount Nisir (in Lullu 
Kimba), where according to the Babylonian epic 
the ship of Gilgamesh lested during the Deluge, 
can only be Pli- c Omar-Gudiun The region of 
Sulaimaniya corresponds to the land of Zamua 
occupied by the I ullu people, the southern frontiei 
of which was on the col of Babite (the modern 
Bazian) In 880 n c Assur-nasir-pal conqueied 
all the kings of Zamua A stele found at Darband-i 
Gawr, north of Kara-dagh seems to belong to a 
Lullu king Brzozowski mentions another ancient 
bas-relief at the entiance to the defile of Derbend 
through which the little Zab forces a passage, to 
the extreme northwest of the territoiy of Sulaim- 
aniya. Heizfeld (/»/, xi 127) mentions luins at 
Sitak in the canton of Serofcik In 745 11 c Tiglat 
Pileser III transplanted to Mazamua (. Mat-Zamua , 
Forrer, p 43) Aramaeans who had lived in northern 
Mesopotamia In the Sasanian peiiod we have in 
the extreme S W of the teiritory of Sulaimaniya 
the famous monument of Pai-kull (cf shahrizUk) 
In the history of the Syrian church the distnct 
of Sulaimaniya formed part of the diocese of Beth 
Garmai (Hoffmann, Auszuqe, p 253) 

In the Muslim period the history of the region 
was at first involved with that of Shahrizur Su- 
laimaniya had a mote or less autonomous existence 
fiom the end of the xi*h (xviph) centuiy to 1267 
(1850) The local dynasty was called Baban Ac- 
coidmg to the Sharaf-nama (1 280 — 288) the first 
chief and the eponym of this family was Pn Bfidak 
Babe (probably about 1500) The home of this tube 
seems to have been to the west of Kandil (cf 
sawej-bulak) The direct descendants of Babe 
were soon supplanted by then subordinates but 
this second line disappeared also and about 1005 
(1596) the tribe had no recognised chief A new 
line (of the clan Sakir of the tribe of BilbSs, 
Rich, 1. 270) came from the village of Darishmana 
to the canton of Pi2dar; it had a legendary ge- 
nealogy claiming descent from a young “Frank” 
woman called Keghan. whom their ancestor had 
taken prisoner in a battle The tiue founder of 
this third dynasty, Bab 5 SulaimSn, came to the 
front 1088 (1677) and in 1 1 1 1 (1699) took service 
at the Ottoman court Rich (1 381 —385) gives a 
list of his descendants, who include 17 B 5 b 2 n 
P 5 §h£s The representatives of this local dynasty 
cleverly maintained their position between the 
two rival powers, Turkey and Persia, but they 
were really under the PSgh&s of Baghdad, who 


themselves held a very subordinate position with 
respect to the Sublime Porte. MahmUd Pa§h5 who 
received Rich on his memoiable journey through 
Kurdistan and in whom Rich (1 3 22 ) trie d to 
arouse the Kurd national pride finally submitted 
to the Persians The latter invaded Sulaimaniya 
in 1842 to re-establish Mahmud Pafclja but by the 
treaty of* 1847 Persia withdrew all claims on the 
town and sandjak of Sulaimaniya in favoui of 
the Turks (text in Cmkov, p 631) The last 
luler of the family of Baban, c Abd Allah Pasha, 
was deposed by the Turks in 1267 (1850) (Khur- 
shid Efendi, p 209) 

It may be mentioned that the Baban family was 
simply a conquering and warrior caste Alongside 
of the Baban and under their suzeiainty lived 
several other warrior tribes ( c ashliat ) of which 
lists aie given by Rich, 1 280 and Khurshid 

Efendi, p. 217 The principal of these tubes was 
Djaf (cf srsne and shahrizOr) Latei we often 
find mentioned the turbulent tribe of Hamawand 
of Camtamal which claimed to have come from 
Persian Kuidistan (its name resembles those of 
the Lur tribes) The Hamawand in the couise of 
their razzias used to come down as far as the 
banks of the Tigus (Cholet, At me me, Kurdistan 
et Mesopotamia , Paris 1892, p 295 — 3 1 1 ) 

Beside the clans which had kept their tribal 
oiganisation theie were in Sulaimaniya as else- 
wheie in Kurdistan, the peasants ( guran , kelow - 
spl “white caps”, according to Rich, 1 80) 

At first the capital of the Babans w r as at Shaia- 
Ba2ai (Shahr-i bazar) in the first valley conquered 
by Plr Budak Babe but Ibrahim PashS moved his 
residence to the canton of har-&in£r, wheie he 
founded about 1199 (1784) (Rich, 1 387) the 

town of Sulaimaniya on the site of the village of 
Mahk-PIindT (Malik-Kendi 5 ) built around an an- 
cient mound which had to be cleared away on 
the occasion The town was called after Buyuk 
Sulaiman Pasha (of the family of Geoigian Mam- 
luks), goveinor of Baghdad in 1780 — 1802 (Iluart, 
Histone de Baghdad, Paris 190 1, p 159) Towards 
1820 the town had 2,000 households of Muslims, 
130 of Jews, 9 of Chaldaean Catholics (who had 
a little church) and 5 of Armenians m all 10,000 
souls Theie were 5 mosques in Sulaimaniya In 
1868 Lycklama estimated the population at 6,000 
Kurds, 30 families of Chaldaeans and 15 of Jews 

Under Ottoman rule Sulaimaniya remained the 
nursery of an indefinite Kurdish movement The 
local Kurds supplied Turkey with a laige number 
of officials and particularly army officers Several 
Babans became distinguished m Constantinople, 
like Isma c il Hakkl Pasha, unionist minister and 
diplomat in 1909 — 1914 After the deposition of 
the Babans, a great part in politics was played by 
the family of religious Shaikhs of the family of 
Barzandja, whose ancestoi Hadjdji Kaka Ahmad 
enjoyed a great reputation for sanctity and is 
buried at Sulaimaniya 

Although the conquerois m 1918 had only 
talked of independence for Arabs and Armenians 
at first, the idea of Kurd emancipation made wide 
progress between 1917 and 1920 Sulaimaniya 
was eventually to be included m “Southern Kur- 
distan” the autonomy of which was provided for 
in Ai tides 62 — 64 of the treaty of Sevres (Aug 
10, 1920) However, as a result of long negotia- 
tions about the wilSyet of Mosul, this latter ter- 
ritory including the sandjajt of Sulaimaniya was 
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definitely included in the new state of c Irak By 
the same decision of the Council of the League 
of Nations of Dec 16, 1925 a certain local au- 
tonomy was granted to the Kurds (administrative 
officers of Kurdish origin, official use of the Kur- 
dish language and Kurdish schools) 

The official negotiations were accompanied by 
considerable local complications Not * only did 
SulaimUnlya in Jan. 1921 refrain fiom taking part 
in the plebiscite for the election of King Faisal 
but numerous distuibances broke out in the district 
The principal instigator of the insurrectionary 
movement — Muslim in character and obviously 
aiming at the creation of a Kuid state — was 
Shaikh Mahmud Baizandja He rebelled on May 
21, 1919 and was supported by the chief of Aw- 
rSman (cf slnne) By June 18, Sulaimaniya was 
re-occupied by British troops and Shaikh Mahmud 
deported to India However when undei the threat 
of risings in Camtamal and KSniya, Sulaimanlya 
had to be abandoned on Sept 5, 1922, Shaikh 
Mahmud was peimitted to return In October he 
proclaimed himself “Hukmdar" of all the Kinds 
of the c Irak His suspicious attitude caused Su- 
laimanlya to be bombed from the air on March 
3, 1923 and Shaikh Mahmud then retired to Sui- 
dash Re-occupied on May 26, 1923, Sulaimaniya 
was again evacuated and on July 1 1 , Shaikh 
MahmUd returned for the thud time and was 
recognised by the authonties at Baghdad An 
attempt on his pait to occupy a detached canton 
of Sulaimaniya provoked new air laids (Aug 16, 
Dec 25, 1923 and March 25, 1924) Shaikh 
MahmUd’s headquarters wcie destroyed and he 
himself driven back on the Persian frontier As 
a result of all these events the urban population 
of Sulaimanlya in July 1924 had been icduced 
to 700 pei sons but by November it had risen 
again to 20,000. d he liwa of Sulaimanlya con- 
sisting of 6 kadas viz Sulaimaniya, Camcamal, 
Ilalabdja, Kal c a-I)iza (Pi2dar), Kara-dagh and Shata- 
ba2ar — which are again divided into 17 nahiya — 
had in 1924 a total population of 189,900 Kurds, 
1,55° Jews and 75 Arabs 
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SULDUZ (SuldUs) 1. A tribe in Mongolia. 
According to B£r6zine the Mongol form of the 
name would be Suldes (pluial of sulda , tt good 
fottune") L Ligeti (Die Herkunft des Volks - 
narnens Kirgis , Korosi-Csoma Archiv, Budapest 
1925, 1) sees m the ending of Suld-uz, as in 
that of K?rk-Tz the remains of an ancient Turkish 
pluial suffix (cf btz , “we", siz , “you", etc) and 
as a hypothetical singular quotes the name of a 
Kirghiz clan . Suit, Sultu Rashid al-Dln classes 
the Sulduz among the durluktn Mongols, 1. e. of 
“common" origin, in contrast to the “puie" (nirun), 
who however were descended from the durluktn 
through Alan Goa, the miraculous grandmother 
of Cingiz-Khan 

Siirghan-Shira Suldus one day saved the life of 
Cingi/ Khan while the latter was fighting with 
the Taitiut This exploit gained the Sulduz great 
prestige with Cingiz Khan and his successors. 

SQrghan-Shlra 

I 

DjilSwghan 

1 

Sodo-Noyon (Sodun) 

1 

TudSn 

I 

Malik 

Coban 

The children of Sodo came to Persia with Hq- 
lagu-Khan whose wife Yesun&in (mother of Abagha) 
was a Sulduz Malik is said to have conquered the 
Peisian Kuidistan In 688 (1289), under the IlkhSn 
Arghun, an act of bravery brought to the front 
Coban, son of Malik (cf. 1 , p. 104 s1 ) and he after- 
wards distinguished himself m the reigns of GhazSn 
and Uldja.ta The histoiy of the latter written by 
Kashani (Bibl. Nat., Suppl Pers. 1419, fol. 6) m 
a list of the Amirs mentions Coban ( Amir-i bu- 
zurg mukaddarn-t Tazik wa-Turk ) in the second 
place next to Kutlughshah MankQt but adds that 
in ability he is superior to all There is a letter 
from Pope John xxn , dated Avignon, November, 
12, 1321 addiessed to “Zoban Begilay" (Cbban >). 
In spite of the Shi c a leanings of Uldj5it0, C<5b5n 
remained Sunni. When the young Abfi Sa'id (716 == 
1316) (cf. 1, p. 103b) ascended the throne C<5b3n 
became regent and in 719 ( 1 3 1 9) married Satl-beg, 
daughter of Uldiaitii-KhSn. The increasing influence 
of the family of Cob5n and the evil conduct of 
some of its members aroused the monarch against 
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them. A series of persecutions began. Csban took 
refuge in Herat and was killed there in 728 ( 1 3 2 7 ) 
by Ghiyath al-Din Kart. 

A dynasty with a short but stirring life descended 
from Csban (the tubani) arose in the penod 
of troubles that marked the end of the line of 
Cingiz in Persia Among the 18 children of 
Coban the following are the best known. (1) Amir 
Hasan, (2) Dimiskk-Kh w adja, executed by AbO 
Sa f Id m 727 (1327), (3) Timur-Tash, from 718 
governor in Asia Minor, rebelled in 722, struck 
coins in his own name and even claimed to be 
the Mahdi, his father brought him back to obedience 
but after the death of Coban, Timur-Tash, went 
to Egypt where the Mamluk Nasir, fearing his 
popularity and to please Abu Sa c id had him 
executed in 728, (4) the beautiful BaghdSd-Khatun, 
wife first of Hasan Buzurg Djala 3 ir [q v ] and 
next of Abu Sa c !d, suspected of having poisoned 
the latter she was executed after the accession 
of the llkhzto Arpa 

On Hasan Kufcik, son of Tlmui-Tash, who 
ruled between 738 and 744 at Tabriz, Sultaniya, 
Hamadan, Kum, Kashan, Raiy, WaiamTn, Fara- 
ghan and Karadj, cf II, p 28o b His brother 
Malik Ashraf succeeded him His oppressions pro- 
voked the migration of the Kadi Muhyi ’ 1 -Din 
from Barda c a to Djani-Beg, Khan of the Western 
Kip£ak Djani-Beg without delay attacked Malik 
Hasan who was defeated, captuied and executed 
in Tabriz in 756 

The Suldus (Sulduz) after this aie only occa- 
sionally mentioned by the historians Under 807 
(1404) Mirkhwand mentions the instructions given 
by TimUr to the Khaladj of Sawa to reinforce the 
troops under Pir c Ali Sulduz in Raiy. At the 
present day there is still a body of Sulduz in this 
region among the Shah-scv&n [q v.] of Sawa 

Seveial women of the Cilbani have had remark- 
able careers Besides Baghdad - Khatun we may 
mention (1) SSti-beg widow of Cdban, who was 
first the wife of the Ilkhan Arka and 111 739 was 
herself placed on the throne by the grandson of 
her fit st husband, Hasan Ku£ik Finally the latter 
married her to the new pretender Sulaiman who 
reigned from 740 to 744 (2) Dilshad-Khatun, 

daughter of Dimishk-Kh w adja first of all mairied 
Abu Sa c Id (at the same time as her aunt Baghdftd- 
Khatun) and then Hasan Buzurg DjaliUir. (3) Ma- 
lik c Izzat, wife of Hasan Ktt£ik, whom she killed 
in an indescribable and atrociously ciuel fashion 
She was executed by her husband’s relatives 1 hey 
cut her into pieces which they ate 

In Mongolia in the time of Cinglz the encamp- 
ments of the Sulduz seem to have been not far 
from the river Onon But in the time of Ra§hid 
al-Dm the yurt of the Sulduz was near the foiests 
inhabited by the foiest-dwelling Uriaiikit The 
Chinese list of Mongol encampments published 
m 1867 ( Meng-gu-yu-mu-tsi , Russ transl by P 
Popov, St Petersburg 1895) no longer mentions 
the SuldEz. In Turkestan the SuIdQz with their 
subdivisions ( ? ) Nukuz and Tamadur, are mentioned 
among the troops of Shaibani [q v ] at the be- 
ginning of the x*h s— xvith century Later the 
Sulduz rejoined Babur ( Shatbani-N 8 ma, ed Me- 
lioranski, St Petersburg 1908, p. 137, 176, cf 
the Sckeibamade of N Vamb^ry, Vienna 1885, 
p. 273-) 35 °) According to information given me 
personally by ZekI Walld! Ozbeg genealogies (. $ha - 
fyara) mention the Sulduz among the 92 Ozbeg 


clans; the people of the canton of Alt!n-kul m 
FarghSna [q. v ] are Sulduz and there must be 
some in Khiwa (Khwari/m) alongside of the Nukuz. 

Btbltograhy Rashid al-Din, ed B6r6zine 
in T/udy VostoZ Otdtt , especially vn. (St Pe- 
tersburg 1861), p. 224 sqq and indexes to Vol. 
v (1858) and xv (1888), Ibn Battuta (Defre- 
mery and Sangumetti) , 1. 172, 11. 119 — 125. 
Other refeiences in the article hasan-buzurg, 

1 297 and E G Biowne, A History of Per- 

sian Literature under Tartar Dominion , 1 920, 
p. 54, 170 Latei eastern writers recall the 
Sulduz origin of the Cuban! Turk transl. of 
Munadjdjim-Bash? (Constantinople 1285), 111 
6 Asulduz , Abu ’ 1 -Ghazi (ed. Gianmaison, 
St. Petersburg 1871), 1 166 Sulduz. — Ac- 

cording to Vladimirtsev, sulde means m Mon- 
gol u le g6me-protecteur habitant le drapeau”. 

2 A district in Adhaibaidjan, to the 
south-west of 1 ake Uimia, on the lower course 
of the Gadir-Cai, which here receives on its 
right bank the Baizawa and Mamad-shah and 
flows into the Lake To the west it is bordered 
by Ushnu which lies on the upper couise of the 
Gadir from which it is separated by the Darband 
gorge th lough which the river runs, to the noith 
it is bounded by the little distnct of Dol (cf. 
Dol-i Birik in the Ska / af-nama , 1 288) belonging 
to Urmia , to the south and the east by the 
cantons of Paswa and Shan-weran which go with 
Sawdj-Bulak [q v ] 

Sulduz is a fertile plain producing much wheat. 
It is often flooded by the waters of the Gadir, 
which near its mouth forms maishes and salt beds 
( kopi ) On the south side Sulduz is bordered by 
the heights of Firangl at the foot of which are 
numerous springs impregnated with lime The ciest 
Bahramlu separating Sulduz from Shari-wxian is 
also of limestone formation. 

We know that in 703 (1303) Ghazan distributed 
the land in fiefs It is possible that it was at this 
time that the name of the tribe (Sulduz, in Kur- 
dish Sundus) replaced the old name of the district 
now lost. 

According to the Sharaf-nama in the time of 
the Turkoman dynasties (about the xv*h century), 
1 e long after the Cobtfnl had disappeared, the 
Mukri Kuids occupied the district the old inha- 
bitants of which weie probably reduced to ser- 
vitude The same authonty (1. 280) in a sentence 
now mutilated in the MS , and undated, says that 
Pir Budak of the Kurd tribe of Bab&n (Babe) 
took Sulduz from the Kizilbash which may lefer 
to one of these sudden outbursts of fighting on 
the fiontier in the time of the Safawls. 

In 1828 c Abbas-Mirza gave Sulduz as fief to 
800 families of Kaia-papakh [q v.]. The new- 
comers were allowed to levy and collect the taxes 
(12,000 tomans a year) and in leturn had to 
maintain 400 horsemen at the disposal of the 
goveiment At this period there were m Sulduz 
4 — 5,000 families of Kurds and Mu^addam Turks 
but gradually the lands passed into the hands of 
new Sht c i masters 

The divisions of the Kara-papakh are as fol- 
lows Tarkawiin, Saral, c Arapli, Djan-Ahmadli, 
Cakhaili and Ulafcli Each has retained its here- 
ditary chief The principal division is the Tarka- 
wiin to which the Khans belong. Mahdl-Khan, 
son of Naklkhan, had brought the Kara-papfikh 
to Sulduz. His grandson Nadjaf-kuli was the chief 
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of the tribe before 1914 but another KhSn actually 
exercised the functions of government. The division 
of Taikawun also included a family of aghas, in* 
fenoi to that of the Khans but quite important, 
Aras-Agha was lord of a hundred horsemen 
There are at present 123 villages and small 
towns m SuldUz with 8,000 families. The chief is 
NaghSda (NahSda, Rawlinson writes Nakhoda 5 ) 
with a thousand houses This little town lies on 
the bank of the Baizawa aiound an ancient arti- 
ficial mound. Another important centie is Rahdana 
(Rah-dahna) where there is a good bridge over 
the Gadir which provides communication between 
Uimia and Sawdj-Bulak 

The village of Khalifalu is inhabited by Sunni 
Kazakh who also came there m 1828 from the 
neighbourhood of Tiflls 

Ihe south-east corner of the district is occupied 
by the canton of Mamad-ghah the name of which 
is mentioned in the Shat cif-nama (1. 290). 'Ihe 
piesent inhabitants aie ghamsaddinlu Turks. With 
their chief Masi-Beg they came into Peisia at the 
same time as the Kazakh and received from c Ab- 
bSs MirzS 3 villages with 100 families of Kurd 
peasants (; a'iyat) 

The Sunni Kinds of the tribes of Mamasb, Zarza 
and Mukri number 2,000 families, 01 a quarter 
of the piesent total of the population They en- 
tnely occupy 10^ villages (Ghilwan, Wazna, etc), 
and 11 otheis (Ciana, Naghada, Mamrmand, etc) 
they share with the Kara-papakh 

Sulduz like Ushnu is mentioned among the 
Nestorian bishoprics (Assemani, iv 423 , Hoffmann, 
Auszuge aus synschen Aktcn, 1880, p 204 Sal- 
dus, Saldos) but in 1914 theie were only 80 Christ- 
ian families left in Naghada The Jews are more 
numerous (120 families in Naghada) and are 
probably the oldest element in the present popu- 
lation of the district 

Under the Turkish occupation of 1908 — 1912, 
the ShiT Kaia-papakh suffered considerably as the 
Turks regarded them as Persian agents. The Turks, 
without success however, tried to destroy the tribal 
oiganisation and to emancipate the refiyat' s During 
the Great War the village of Haidai-absd (on lake 
Urmia) became a Russian naval base and a light 
railway was built through the district Sulduz 
changed hands several times but since the depar- 
ture of the Russians and Turks it has been able 
since 1919 to legain its status quo ante 

Btbliogiaphy Rawlinson, Notes on a 
Journey from Tabriz , J Iv. G S., x, 1840, 
p. 13 — 14; Ritter, Erdkunde , ix /11 , 602, 939, 
Minorsky, Matertaly po izuc. Vostoka , 11 (Petro- 
grad 1915), p. 453 — 457. (V. Minorsky) 

§UL^, composition, settlement, which 
is lecommended as eaily as Kur 3 Sn, iv 127, is a 
conti act of sale (bat) with the object of aveitmg 
a dispute (cf the Roman-Byzantine transaction 
Cod n 2, 4, 21; also Dig , 2, 15, 1) The 
rules of bat hold for it, especially kubul and 
idjab There are three kinds of settlements, the 
defendant either acknowledges the disputed point 
to be justified ( ikrar ) or he disputes it (tnka;) or 
he says nothing ( sukut ) The oldei jurists differ 
on the admissibility of these three kinds al- 
§hafi c i and Ibn Abl Laila demand definite ac- 
knowledgment, while Abll Hanlfa denies the pos- 
sibility of a $ulh in the case of ikrar (al-§hafi c l, 
AT. al-Umrn , m. 203) and adduces the principal 
of Roman law * confessus pro judicato habetur 


(Dig, 42, 2, 3; cf Cod , 2, 4, 32) As to the 
competence to negotiate of the two parties ( mu - 
salth) the usual rules hold but it is not essential 
that they should have attained their majority 
(but ugh) or be freemen The thing which gives 
rise to the settlement ( mu$alah c alatht ) must be a 
main 1 e something about which an agi cement of 
sale can be concluded, whether it is a thing, a 
claim or a usufruct. The disputed legal point 
{musa/ah c anhu ) raised by the settlement may 
concern a thing (trial) or a legal claim arising 
out of killing or wounding (diya and kisa{ ), but 
a hakk Allah , e. g the hadd punishment for theft 
or incontinence, can never be settled in this way 
(cf Cod , 2, 4, 18) — The settlement is reached 
1) by the will of the paities, 2) by giving back 
the thing given for the settlement on account of 
defects ( khtyar aNatb) and 3) if circumstances 
unknown at the time of the settlement afteiwards 
show that the legal position could not be disputed 
(e g lediscovery of a bond) — The Shafi c Is divide 
the settlement into sulh al-tbra l\ which is con- 
sidered as a donation (, hiba ) (cf Dig , 2, 15, 1) 
and sulh al-mu^awadan in which in place of the 
object claimed another is given 

The Code Civil Ottoman , art 1531 — 1 57 X is 
practically the Hanafi teaching on the subject 
Btbltogt a p hy Besides the pertinent 
sections in the books on Fikh, the following 
are the most important al-Kasanl, Kttab Ba- 
dett al-Sana Y, Cairo 1910, vi 39 — 56, Halil, 
Mufytasar 0 sommano del dirit to malechita , 
tiansl Dav SantiTana, Milan 1919, 11 335 — *343 ; 
Qucrty, Droit musulmartn Paris 1871,1 487—495; 
Sachau, Muh Recht , Berlin 1897, p 357 sqq , 
van den Berg, Pnncipes du dt oit musulman , 
Algiers 1896, p 90 ^ , Young, Corps de dt oit 
ottoman n_ vi 387 sqq (HefFFNINg) 

al-SULI, AnU Bakr Muhammad b. YahyX, 
Arab chess-player, historian and man of 
letters, d. 335 or 336 (946) Like many dis- 
tinguished men of his time he was not an Arab 
by lace, according to one story he was descended 
from a certain Sul, who like his brother Flruz 
was a petty Tuikish ruler ( malik ) in Djurdjan 
Both adopted Islam under Yazld b Muhallab with 
whom they were closely associated till his death 
in 102 (720) Their descendants were for the most 
part secretaries ( katib ) m the service of the caliphs; 
the grandfather of our al-Sull was specially famous, 
Ibrahim b al- c Abbas (d 243 = 857) whose poems 
weie collected by his grandson (A ghani ix 21-35; 
Yakut, Irfhadj 1 260 — 2 77 ). 

Abu Bakr was thoroughly arabicised, among 
his teachers the most notable were Tha c lab, al- 
Mubarrad, al-Sidjistanl, Abu ’l- c AmS [q v ] and 
c Awn b Muhammad Ibn al Mu c tazz had a very 
great influence on his literary tastes (cf e. g al- 
Husrl, Zahr al-Adab , 111. 298 sq ) To his close 
connection with the court of al-Muktafl (289 — 
295 = 902 — 908 ) he owed his skill in chess m 
which he defeated the maestto of the day, al- 
MawardT His Dame has not only become pro- 
verbial but a legend has been invented which 
makes him the inventor of chess (Ibn Khallikan, 
cd Wustenfeld, 659, p 52) A Kttab fi 'l-$ha(- 
ratifa by him and his predecessor al- c Adll exists 
in tw’o manuscripts (Cano and Constantinople; 
A. van der Linde, Quel lens tudten zur Geschichte 
des Schachspulsn p 21 — 22, 333 — 337 An edition 
was planned by A. Gies and van der Linde; A. 
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van der Linde, Das erste Jahrtausend der Schach- 
hteiatur, 948) Tiom the time he defeated Ma- 
wardl he was a courtier ( nadim ) of the caliphs 
He was specially intimate with his former pupil 
al-RSdl (322 — 329 = 934 — 940) (al-Mas c udI, Mu - 
rud^y vm. 311, 339; al-Tanukhl, Ni&war^ p 145; 
cf Mez, Die Renaissance des Islam, p 1 32) But 
in the last year of his life he had to take refuge 
in Basra when he was piosecuted for a remark 
about c Ali (al-Lihrist, p 1 50, 36), there he died 
m hiding 

As a historian al-Suli is best known for his 
c Abbasid history, Kitab al-Awrak ft Akhbai Al- 
c Abbas wa-As&a* ihtm , the first part was arianged 
chronologically and the second gave a selection 
of the poetical works of membeis of the house 
of caliphs and of seveial others The work which 
filled at least five or six volumes was nevei com- 
pleted ( al-Fihrist, p 150, 37 — 1 51, 6) and is so 
far only known in a few fragments Theie are 
manuscripts of the first part in Lemngiad (Publ 
Libr , years 227 — 256, Zapiskt, xxi 101 — 102), 
Cairo (Azhar, Tditkh, N° 443, years 295 — 318, 
Zapiski, ibid , p 99 — 100), Constantinople (part 
111, Rescher in M F O B, 1912, v/11 , p 523) 
and Paris (Bibl Nat, bonds Arabe 4836, years 
322 — 329), of the second in Cairo (Royal Libr, 
Ta^nkAy N° 594 > Barthold in Zapiski, xvm 
0148 — 0153 = Azhar, Adah, N° 487, Zapiski , 
xxi 98 — 99) and I enmgrad ( Zapiski , xxi 102 — 
1 1 3) Only a few parts of the Kitab al-Aw?ak 
have been published e g Akhbar al-Halladj 
( Zapiski , xxi 0137 — 0141, fully analysed in L 
Massignon, La passion d'al-Ha/laj , passim), some 
of the Akhbai Aban al-Lahiki (A Krimskij, A ban 
al-Lafuqi , etc, Moscow 1913, p I — 43) and Akh- 
bar lbn al-Mu c tazz ( Zapiski , xxi 104— 1 12) No 
less famous was the Kitab al-lVuzaia* of al-Suli, 
so far only known fiom quotations (several times 
mentioned by himself in al-Awrak , cf also Yakut, 
Jr shady 11 1 31 — 132; v 320; cf A mar, al-Lak/u 1. 
Archives Marocatns , xvi , p xxv ) Of his other 
works the Adah al-Kuttab was recently published 
in Cairo by Muhammad Bahdjat from a Baghdad 
manuscript (1341 = 1922) Ihe book was written in 
the reign of al-Radi (p 163) and is a handbook 
for the guidance of cleiks in the chancelleiies, a 
kind of liteiatuie which latei became very popular 
and attained its apogee in the monumental Subh 
al-A^slid* of Kalkashandl (it is noteworthy that 
Kalkasbandl, although he knows al-Suli well, never 
quotes this book) 

In pure literature al Sul I made a name by his 
edition of the diwan\ of c Abbasid poets Like 
al-bukkari with the old poets, al-SUli dealt with 
the Muhdathun His Akhbar AbT Tatnmam exists 
in manuscript in Constantinople (Rescher in M I 
OB,v/ n 501 — 502) Among his editions of diwan\ 
may be mentioned those of Abu Nuwas (E Mitt- 
woch, Die hteransche Tattgkeit Hamza al-I$ba- 
hanls , Berlin 1909, 42^), Muslim b al-Walld 
(De Goeje’s edition, p vm ), lbn al-Mu c tazz 
(Brockelmann, G A L , 1 81), al-Buhturf [q v ], 
lbn al-Rumi (exti publ in Cano, 1924), al- c Ab- 
b 5 s b. al-Ahnaf (A ghanu viii 15 — 25; xv. 141 — 
144), al-Sanawbail (Mez, Die Renaissance des Is- 
lam , p. 250) and many others ( al-Fihnst , p 151, 
x 5 — 16; 161, 16, ai, 166, 3 ) His Akhbar ShaZara 
Mtsr is quoted by Yakut (Jr shad, 11 5, 415 — 416 ; v 
454). He also wiote a dozen other works of which 
as is often the case we only know the names 


(al-Fihnst, p 151, 8—13; lbn Khallikan, ed Wii- 
stenfeld, 659, p 51; Hadjdji lUialifa, 11 598, 
4095; 111 144, al-Suli, Adab al-Kuttab, p 175; 
Abu ’l^Ala 3 , Rtsalat al-Ghufran , p 147, s) Al- 
Suli was not particulaily renowned as a poet, but 
his verses aie often quoted (specimens are given 
by M Bahdjat, op cit, p 14 — 18) 

Not a very favourable verdict is given on al- 
Suli’s honesty The nonical veises on his libiary 
aie well known (lbn Khallikan. op. cit , p 54), 
they show that all his learning was regarded by 
some of his contempoiaries as merely a knowledge 
of othei people’s books The Fihust (p 129, 37—28, 
1 5 1 , 6—7) and Yakut Jrdiad, 11 58) legaided his 
al-Awrak as a plagiansm from the Ashlar Ku- 
raish of al-Marthadi (so to be read in Fihnst , 
p 1 5 1, 6 instead of al-Marldi) (but cf the more 
favourable verdict in al-Mas c udi, Muiudj, 1 16—17) 
Yakut calls him a liar Jr shad, 11 10) and the 

Fihnst thinks his Akhbar b Harma a failuie 
( 1 5 8, 29) Ills vanity and his bad taste aie several 
times pilloried (e g al-Djurdjani, al-Wisata, p 
260 , lbn al-ARnr, al-Mathal al-sllir, p 289) 
His boasting is also known to Persian literature 
of the xith century (Abu ’I-Fadl BaihakI in Bai- 
thold, Zapiski, xvm 01 51) A large number of 
veidicts upon him have recently been analysed 
by L Massignon Ja Passion d'al-Hallaj, 11 920 
and passim) 1 his all goes to show that al-Suli 
cannot be considered an historian of outstanding 
ment lie was only an industrious compiler, not 
always able to distinguish his own work from 
that of others But this did not affect his influence 
on literature, among his immediate pupils are 
mentioned al-Darakutni, lbn Shadhan, al-Marzubani T 
etc , he is still more important as a source used 
by many Aiabic histouans and literaiy men Even 
lus youngei contemporaiy al- c Arib [q v ] several 
times copies him word foi word c Ali al-Isfahani 
quotes him ovei 250 times as a paiticularly valuable 
source foi the history of the c Abbasid poets (not 
noted in Gmdi’s Tables alphabetiques, as all isnezd's) 
Bibliography Kitab al-hhrist, ed Flugel, 
p 150, 32 — 151,16; 156, 4-6; al-Sam c ani, Kitab 
al-Ansab, GMS, foi 357, lbn al-Anbari, Nuz- 
hat al-Aliblm, Cairo 1924, p 343 — 345, lbn 
Khallikan. Wafayat al-A c yan , ed Wustenfeld, 
659, p 51 — 55 = de Slane, 111 68 — 73; al- 
c AinT, Ikd al Dj utnan , Asiat Mus, 177, 111, 
foi 14 — 15, Hadjdji Khalifa, Kashf al-%unun, 
ed blugel, Index, Wustenfeld, Die Geschichtsschr 
dei Arabt ? , p 37, 1 1 5 ; Biockdmann, GAL, 
1 143, 5, Bustani, Dtfirat al-Ma^anf, 1900, 
xi 68 — 69, Horovitz in MSOS , fVestas St, 
1907, x 25 — 38; Barthold m Zapiski, 1908, 
xvm 0148 — 0153; Krimskij, Hamasa Abu Tem- 
mama Taiskago (Russian), Moscow 1912, p 15- 
19, do, Aban Lahtktj , etc (Russian), Moscow 
x 9i3, p 9 — 11, 47 — 49, Zaidan, 7 Ki ikh Adah 
al-Lugha al-arabiya, Cairo 1912, 11 174 — 175; 
Kiafckowskij in Zapiski , 1908, xvm 77 — 78; 
1913, xxi 98 — 1 1 5, 0137 — 0140; Muhammad 
Bahdjat al-A&arl, Adab al-Kutfab Ta'lif al-^ull, 
Cairo 1341, p 8 — 18. 

On al-Suli as a chess-play ei, see especially 
the works of Antomus van der Linde, Geschtchte 
und Litteratur des Schachspiels, Berlin 1874, 
1 97 — 98, 106 — 107; Quellenstudien zur Ge- 
schichte des Schachsptels, Berlin 1881, p 21 — 24, 
333 — 337 > 354 — 381 ; Das erste Jahrtausend der 
Sc hachht eratur, p. 83 and 948; H. J. R Murray, 
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History of Chess , Oxford 1913, p 169 — 173, 
176, I99— 20 1 , 235—24O, 271—276, 306—317, 
337. _ (Ign Kratschkovsky) 

SULTAN (a.), 1. a title which first appears 
in the fourth (xi*h) centuiy in the sense of a 
powerful ruler, an independent soveieign 
of a certain territory 

The woid is of frequent occurrence in the KuCan, 
most often with the meaning of a moral or 
magical authority supported by proofs or mnacles 
which affoid the light to make a statement of 
leligious import. The prophets leceived this sultan 
from Allah (cf e. g Sura xiv. 12, 13) and the 
ldolators are often invited to pioduce a sultan in 
support of their beliefs Thus the dictionaries 
(like the Tad/ al- c Arils, v. 159) explain the word 
a*» synonymous with hudjcp/a and burhan There 
are also six passages m the Kur 3 an wheie sul{an 
has the meaning of “power”, but it is always the 
spiritual power which Iblis exercises over men 
(Sill a xiv. 26; xv. 42; xvi 101, 102; xvn. 67, 
x\xiv 20) Now it is this meaning of power or 
lather of governmental power which is attached to 
the word sul(an in the early centuries of Islam The 
woid and its meaning were undoubtedly borrowed 
from the Syuac sliultana , w’hich has the meaning of 
powei, and, although rarely, also that of the 
uielder of power (Payne-Smith, Thesautus Syriams, 
col 41 79 ; Noldeke, Beitrage zur semitischen Sprach - 
7 oissenschaft, Stiassburg 1910, p 39) The Kur'anic 
sense of the woid may probably also to be de- 
med from the meaning of power (some lexico- 
giapheis try to explain it as the plural of salit, 
olive oil) Later an attempt was made to connect 
the title sultan with the meaning of argument, and 
it was paiaphiascd as dhu 'Ihudj&a ( Taft al- 
c Arus, loc at) 

In the literature of Hadith, sultan has exclusively 
the sense of power, usually governmental powei 
(„the sultan is the 'wall for him who has no other 
wall”, al-Tirmidhl, 1 204) but the word also means 
sometimes the powei of Allah The best known 
tradition, however, is that which begins with the 
woids al-sul(an ztll Allah fi ’ l-ard \ “Governmental 
power is the shadow of Allah upon earth” (cf 
Goldziher, Muhammedamsche Studien , 11. 61 and 
Le sens des exp) es sions ombre de Dieu , k ha life de 
< Dieu, m R H R , xxx 331 sqq ) Al- c Utbi 
quotes this tradition at the beginning of the Aitab 
al-Yamini and his commentator al-Manini says 
that it was transmitted by al-Tirmidhl and others 
as going back to Ibn c Umar ( Shark al-Yamini , 
Cano 1286, p 2l) This tradition later played a 
part in the theones of the Sultanate because an 
allusion to the title was wrongly seen in it. Apait 
from Hadiih, Arabic literature to the end of the 
fourth centuiy only knows the word sultan in 
the sense of governmental power (among the 
many examples, cf. e g Ya c kubi, Kttab al-Buldan , 
p. 346, 349; Ibn c Abd al-Hakam, Futiik Mur, 
ed. Torrey, p 183, where it is said that in ancient 
times the residence of the Sultan of Ifrlkiya was 
Carthage and Ibn Hawkal, p. 143 where al-Mawsil 
is called the residence of the sul(an and of the 
diwan of al-jQjazIra) or of the person who at a 
particular time is the personification of the im- 
personal governmental power, as opposed to amir 
which is rather m the nature of a title. This 
last meaning, which is sometimes more completely 
rendered by Dh u 'l-Sul(an (e. g. in Hadlth)i an ^ 
is totally different from the first is found as early 


as the Egyptian papyn of the fiist century (for 
the governor of Egypt, cf. Beckei ( Beitrage zui 
Geschichte Aegyptens , p 90, note 6) and m the 
following centuries sometimes also for the Caliphs 
(the Caliph al- MansEr is called Sultan Allah in 
a fchutba , Tabari, 111. 426); the Caliph al-MuwaffaJj: 
is called Sultan (Tabari, lii. 1894; and again in 
997 the Caliph al-Kadir, al- c Utbl, op. cit , p. 265). 
This practice of designating a peison by the word 
which indicates his dignity has parallels in all 
languages (cf. eg. for the Turkish official language* 
H. Ritter, in Islamtca , 11 475); it even appears 
that the Assyrian form siltan was applied to foieign 
sovereigns (according to Ravaisse in Z. D M G ., 
lxin 330) The meaning of power, of government, 
has been maintained in Arabic liteiature to the 
present day. 

The transition in meaning from an impersonal 
lepresentative of political power to a personal 
title is a development, the stages of which are 
difficult to follow Authorities writing later than 
this development make statements which can only 
be accepted with reset ve Thus Ibn Khaldun 
( Prolegomena , 11. 8 in N E xvn ) says that the 
Barmecide £)ja c far was called sultan , because he 
held the most powerful position in the state and 
that, later, the great usurpers of the power of the 
Caliph obtained lakab like Amir al-umara 3 and 
sulfin The same thing is recorded of the Buyids 
(A MullCr, Der Islam in Morgen - und Abend/and, 

1 568) and of the Ghaznawids Ibn al-Athli ( ix . 
92) says that Mahmud of Ghazna obtained the 
title of sultan from the Caliph al-Kadir. This 
statement is not confirmed by al- c Utbi who, in 
giving the various alkdb conferred on Mahmud by 
the Caliph (op at , p 317), makes no mention of 
this title. It is however true that al- c Utbi himself 
always calls Mahmud al-Sultan, giving in ex- 
planation the fact that Mahmud had become an 
independent sovereign (op cit , p.311), but to al- 
c Utbi sultan cannot yet have been an official title 
since he gives the same epithet to the Caliph 
(cf. above) The first Ghaznawid on whose coins 
the title appears is Ibrahim (1053 — 1099) We 
find the Fatimids using the epithet Sultan al-Islam, 
Ibn Yunus, Leyden MS) and in the same peuod 
we find the lakab of Sultan al-Dawla among the 
Buyids of Fars (Sultan al-Dawla Abu Shudja c , 
1012 — 1024) The same lakab was borne by the 
last Buyid al-Malik al-Rahim at Baghdad at the 
time when the usurping Saldjuk Tughnl-Beg le- 
ceived from the Caliph in 1051 the lakab al- 
Sultan Rukn al-Dawla (al-Rawandi, Rabat 
al-§udur , G M S., p 105; cf. also Ibn Taghribirdi, 
ed Popper, p. 233). 

Tughrll-Beg was also the first Muslim ruler 
whose coins bear the epithet or rather title Sul^n 
and that in the combination n a 1 -Sultan al- 
Mu c azzam”. (S Lane-Poole, Cat . of Oriental 
Coins in the Brit Mus ,111 28 sq ). This fact makes 
it veiy probable that the Saldjufcs were the first 
for whom Sultan had become a regular title 
for a ruler, the qualification by al-Mtlazzam was 
necessary to lift the word definitely out of its use 
as a more or less impersonal common noun; this 
development would at the same time explain why 
the woid Sultan immediately became the highest 
title that a Muslim prince could obtain, while in 
the centuries preceding any representative of 
authority could be so designated. The adjective 
al-Mu'azzatn , essential for the title, was soon omitted 
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in unofficial language. Thus, with the Saltljuks, 
Sultan became a regular soveieign title. Neither 
the provincial dynasties of the Saldjuks (among 
whom however we find the proper Dame Sultan- 
Sh 5 h) nor the Atabegs after them bore the title 
sultan ; they were content with titles like malik 
and shah It was only after the end of the Great 
SaldjQks in the middle of the xn th century that 
the Kh w arizm&hahs assumed it The Caliph al-Nasir 
was however able to take advantage of the weak- 
ness of Djalal al-Din Kh w ai izmshah to refuse to 
lecognize his claim to this title (Nasawl, Vie de 
Djclal- eddin Mankobirti , ed Houdas, p 247) 
Soon the Saldjuks of Rum also called themselves 
Sultan (on coins from K?l?dj Arslan II) Almost 
at the same time the title is applied 111 literature 
to the first Aiyubid Salah al-Din (Ibn Djuban, 
Rihla , ed Wright and de Goeje, p 40), although 
Sultan never appeals on the coins of the Aiyuluds, 
whose official titles were all combined with al-Mahk « 
By the literature of the XIII th centuiy Sultan had 
become a title indicating the most absolute political 
independence Ibn al-Athir (xi 169) speaks of 
Baghdad and its environs as the territory wheie 
the Caliph reigned without a Sultan It is not 
certain if in the last period of the c Abbasids in 
Baghdad, the Caliph was already regarded as the 
only authonty who could confer the title sultan 
We see however that after the fall of the Caliphate 
an mcieasing numbei of Muslim potentates ariogated 
the title to themselves In official use, the title was 
very often followed by an adjective like al-A^am, 
al- c Adil etc (a complete list is given mO Codnngton, 
A Manual of Musalman Numismatics , London 1904, 
p 81 — 82) During the xm th — xv th centimes the 
Sultans of bgypt added the gieatest lustie to the 
title of Sultan , after them came the Ottoman 
Sultans. 

Sultans, having thus become potentates whose 
absolute independence was geneially lecogmsed, 
jurists and historians set themselves to constiuct 
theories to find a justification in law for the existence 
of such potentates for whom theie had been no 
place in the old conception of the Muslim caliphate 
(cf KilAUFA) We find these theories as early as 
al-Mawardi (who wiote m the time of the Buyids), 
for whom sultan had not yet any othei meaning 
than governmental power, as is evident from the 
title of his book al-Ahkdm al-sultdnlya Al-Mawardi 
says (ed Enger, Bonn 1853, p 30—31) that the 
Caliph may remain in office even if he is dominated 
by one of his subordinates piovided that the latter’s 
actions are in conformity with the principles of 
religion Al- c Utbi, who quotes the tradition that 
the sultan is the shadow of Allah on eaith (cf 
above) does so very probably to justify the in- 
dependent position of Mahmud of Ghazna to whom 
he always gives the epithet al-Sultan, but this al- 
lusion to the well-known tradition is pei haps rather 
a play upon words than the theory of a jurist 
To al Ghazali the “Sultans of his age” of whom 
he has a very low opinion (Goldzihet, Streitschnft 
des Gazdli gegen die Batin tjja-Sekte, Laden 1916, 
p 93) are in general the representatives of temporal 
power It is only under the Mamluk Sultans of 
Egypt that a definite theory is laid down by 
Khalil al-Zahni ( Zubdat kasKf al-Mdmahk , ed 
Ravaisse, p. 89 — 90) who says that it is only the 
Caliph who has the right to grant the title of 
sul(an and that in consequence this title only 
belongs m reality to the Sultan of Egypt. The 


Mamluks called themselves in their inscriptions 
Sul(an al-Iddm wa ’ l-Musltmin (van Berchem, In - 
sc hr if ten aus Syuen, Mesopotamien und Kleinasieri). 
About the same time Ibn c Arab§h 5 h to the biography 
of Sultan DjaJcmak (J R A S , 1907, p 295 sqq.) 
calls the Sultan the Khalifa of Allah on eaith in 
affaus of government while the Slama^ are the 
heirs of the Prophet in matters of religion, this 
statement contains, like that of al- c Utbi, an apt 
allusion to the tradition (in anothei form) Lastly 
al-Suyutf ( Husn al-Muhadara , 11. 91 sqq.) gives a 
definition of the titles of sultan (he in whose 
possessions theie are maliks) of al-Sul(an al-a c zam 
and of Sultan al-Saldtin, which is the highest 
title In the time of the Mamluks there were 
actually quite a number of Muslim potentates who 
called themselves Sultan , some of these, in keeping 
with al-Zahni’s theory, had even asked the per- 
mission of the Caliph in Cairo to bear the title. 

Fiom the beginning of the use of the title we 
may say that all the great lulers who have borne 
it have been Sunnis, except the Khwanzmshahs 
It is therefoie not a mere coincidence that this 
development went paiallel with the religious revival 
in Islam in the period of the Ciusades, the great 
Sultans became at the same time the defenders 
of Sunni Islam and the Mongol rulers, after having 
cmbiaced this form of Islam, assumed this veiy 
title This Sunni significance of the title is specially 
noticeable in the Ottoman sultanate It appeals 
that some coins of Crkhan already bear the title 
sultan (S. Lan e-Poole, Cat Or. Coins , vm 41) 
although the first Ottoman princes were generally 
regarded as amir' s (Ibn Battuta, 11 32 1 ) Bayazid I 
is said to have been the first to obtain fiom the 
Caliph in Cano the light to call himself Sultan 
j (von Hammer, G O R ., 1 235) Aftei the taking 
| of Constantinople, Muhammad II assumed the title 
of Sultan al-barrain wa ’ l-bahram (G 0 R , 1 88) 
but even in the Ottoman empire itself as the title 
of the soveieign it has never been as popular as 
those of K h unk 1 dr and of Radi did h In the of- 
ficial protocol on the othei hand, it occupies an 
important place, e g in the foimula al-Sultan 
ibn al-Sultan , etc befoie the names of the rulers. 
After the extinction of the Mamluk Sultanate by 
the conquest of Selim I, Ottoman rulers had be- 
come indisputably the greatest Sultans in Islam 
The Safawids of Persia vveie called Shah and the 
opposition Sultdn-Shah henceforth cone 3 ponded 
to that between Sunnis and Shl c Is It is tiue that 
officially the Safawids also called themselves Sultan, 
e. g on their coins (R. S. Poole, Catalogue of 
the Coins of the Shahs of Pei sta in the British 

Museum , London 1887 Index, p. 313), s v. 0 ll2jUv 

but they were only known by the title of Shah 

In Turkey Sultan has always been an elevated 
title In addition to rulers, it was borne by princes 
and one of the causes, why the grand vizier and 
favounte of Sulaiman I Ibiahim Pagba, was dis- 
graced is said to have been that he had taken 
the title of Ser c asker Sultan (G O R , ni 160) 
In the time of c Abd al-Hamld II the petty chiefs 
who were appointed sul{dn in then own country (e.g. 
in Hadramawt) were not allowed to use the title 
when they visited Constantinople (information given 
me by Prof Snouck Hurgionje) In Tuikish the 
title sultan is always placed before the name of 
the sovereign or of the prince, which shows its 
foreign origin The real popular use of the word 
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m Turkish is with the meaning of princess (cf 
e.g the story, Soleime Sultan in Jacob, Htlfsbuch , 
ii., p. 59 and the use* of the word in erotic 
poetry aud it is by this usage that the practice 
of placing sultan aftei the word when it means 
princess is to be explained (cf. also c Ali, Kunh 
al-Akhbar , v 1 6) For the same reason Sultan is 
added after the name when it is applied to a 
mystic (cf. below) 

In Persia on the other hand, Sultan was used 
as a title for officers and governors ( c AlI, loc cit , 
Z D M G , lxxx. 30) Ewliya Celebi, speaks of 
the Sultans of Persia as minor governors ( Siyahat - 
nama , 11. 299 — 305). The only case m which the 
sovereign has been given the title Sultan is that 
of the last Kadjar Ahmad I, who received it on 
his accession, after the revolution of 1908. 

In Egypt, the title had disappeared with the 
last Mamluks, but was revived foi the short penod 
(1914 — 1922) of the reign of Sultan Husain and 
the beginning of the reign of Fu'ad (cf the aiticle 
Khedive). 

The number of dynasties, whose ruleis have 
boine or bear the title Sultan is vciy great, only 
m North Africa it appears lelatively late, in Morocco 
the dynasty of Iilaliya Shuiafa 3 (since the second 
half of the xvmth centuiy) was the first to assume 
the title sultan 

2 Sultan is also a title given to mystic 
shaikhs. This use of the word is not earlier than 
the xin 1 * 1 century and has spread particularly in 
Asia Minor and the countries influenced by Ottoman 
civilisation The beginning of the development of 
the use of the word may have been titles like 
Sultan al-^ashikln given to the mystical poet Ibn 
al- Farid and Sultan al- c ulama? borne by Baha 3 
al-Din Walad, father of Djalal al-Din Rum! P»ut 
this mystical epithet was no doubt also influenced 
in its development by the conception frequently 
expressed in mystical poetry that the mystic obtains 
the rank and power of a sovereign in the spiritual 
woild It is through the same older of ideas that 
the title of Khunk»ar (cf Khud awendig l ar ) may 
be explained Ewliya Celebi ( Siyahat-nama , 111 
367 — 368) in bracketing the names of Sultan 
Muhammad II and Bayazid III with the names 
of two mystics says that all were great sultans 
This was the origin of names like Dede Sultan 
and Baba Sultan. The Shaikh Badr al-Din, leader 
of the religious revolutionary movement in Asia 
Minor in the xv*h century was also called Sultan 
by his adepts, Babinger {I si., xi. 74) sees in this 
an indication that he was consideied a leal sovereign 
It appeals that the surname of Sultan was especially 
boine by the Baktashis, it did not however in- 
dicate a particularly high rank in the order, thus 
Babingei ( loc at ) is probably right, in any case 
for the latter period, in legarding it as simply a 
“Kosename” or term of affection 
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SULTAN al-DAWLA AbU Shui2JA c b. BahA 3 
al-Dawla, a Buy id. After the death of Bah5 3 al- 
Dawla on Djumada II, 5, 403 (= Dec 22, 1012) 
in Arradjan, his son Sultan al-Dawla succeeded 
him as amir of Fais and al- c Ir5k He at once left 
Arradjan for Shiraz and appointed his brother 
Djalal al-Dawla [q v.] governoi of Basra and his 
other biother Abu ’1-Fawaris governor of Kirman. 
Ihe latter was persuaded by the DailamI troops 
to rebel against Sultan al-Dawla; he went to Fars 
and entered Shiraz but was immediately driven 
out of the town and had to retire to Knman 
He then went to Khurasan and asked help fiom 
Sultan Mahmud b Subuktegln, who was then m 
Bust The latter placed an army under the com- 
mand of the amii Abu Sa c id al-TaT at his dis- 
posal Abu ’l-FawSris occupied Kirman, then turned 
his attention to Fars and entered Shiraz while 
Sultan al-Dawla was in Baghdad On the latter’s 
return a hattle was fought in which Abu ’1-Fa- 
waris was defeated, he fled to Kirman (408 = 
1017/18) pursued by Sultan al-Dawla’s tioops, 
who soon conqueied the province, while Abu 
’1-Fawans sought refuge lust with Shams al-Dawla 
b Fakhr al-Dawla [q v ] and then with Muhadh- 
dhib al-Dawla, lord of al-Batiha After long ne- 
gotiations an agreement was reached in 409 (1018/ 
1019), by which Abu ’l-Fawaris was to retain the 
governorship of Knman while he bound himself 
to obedience to his brother In the same year 
Ibn Sahlan was appointed governor of al- c lrak 
As he made himself much hated by the Turks, 
the latter complained to Sultan al-Dawla, who 
endeavouicd to appease them and summoned Ibn 
Sahlan to him Instead of appealing before his 
overlord he fled to al-Batiha and when Sultan 
al-Dawla demanded that he should be handed 
over, the lord of al-Batiha, al-Husain b. Bakr al- 
SharSbi refused to do so. Sultan al-Dawla then 
sent an aimy against him; al-Sharabi was defeated 
and Ibn Sahlan fled to Basia to Djalal al-Dawla 
As the tioops were discontented with Sultan al- 
Dawla and showed themselves inclined to recog- 
nise his brother Musharrif al-Dawla as then lord, 
the two brotheis agreed that the latter should 
leceive the governorship of al- c Irak and neither 
should take Ibn Sahlan into his service But after 
Sultan al-Dawla had gone to Tustar, in spite of 
the agreement he appointed Ibn Sahlan his vizier, 
which roused the wrath of Musharrif al-Dawla. 
Sultan al-Dawla then equipped an army and 
commissioned Ibn Sahlan to drive Musharrif al- 
Dawla out of al- c liak But the lattei took the 
field to meet him, Ibn Sahlan was defeated and 
fled to Wasit where after a long siege he had to 
surrender in Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 411 (April 1021) 
After this victory Musharrif al-Dawla took the 
honorary title of Shahanshah “king of kings” and 
in Muharram 412 (May 1021) he dropped his 
brother’s name from the bhutba and re^aced it 
by his own In the same year Ibn SahlSn was 
seized and blinded by order of Djalal al-Dawla 

33 
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and Mushariif al-Dawla In spite of Sultan al- 
Dawla’ s defeat a part of the Dailamis in al-Ahwaz 
declaied for him, so he sent his son Abu Kalidjar 
[q. v ] thither to take possession of this province 
In 413 (1022/1023) peace was made, the terms 
being that F 5 rs and Kirman should be ruled by 
Sultan al-Dawla and all Tihk by Mushainf al- 
Dawla Sultan al-Dawla, accoiding to the usual 
statement, died in Shiraz in Shawwal 415 (Dec 
1024/Jan. 1025) but accoiding to one source he 
did not die till Sha c ban 416 (Sept /Oct. 1025). 
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SULTAN ISHAK (more fiequently S Sohak, 
S Soh 5 k), an important personage in the 
beliefs of the Ahl-i Hakk sect (popularly 
known as c Ali llahl, q v) 1 he first manifesta- 
tions of God (Khawandigar, c Ali, Baba Khoshin) 
coi respond to the stages of iharfa, tarika and 
ma^rifa, but it is the fourth avatar — Sultan 
Sohak — which marks the highest degree of 
gnosis, the hakika [q v ] 

Everything goes to show that Sultan Ishak was 
a histoncal personage The Ahl-i Hakk put him 
in the xiv lh centuiy He is said to have been a 
son of a certain Shaikh c Isa and Khatun Day 11 a 
(Dayarak), daughter of Hasan Beg Djala By his 
wife Khatuna- Bashir he had seven sons who are 
called haft-tan (to distinguish them from another 
heptad called haft tawana ) Like each of the 
seven fundamental avatars Sultan Sohak has a 
letinue of four (five) angels Benyamin, Dawud, 
Mustafa, Daw dan, Fir Musi (and Khatun Dayira) 
each of whom has his special duties 

An analysis of the proper and geogiaphical 
names in the lehgious work known as the Saran- 
djavi shows that the area of Sultan Ishak’s activity 
was the part of Kurdistan between the Zagros 
(Dalahu) and the river Sirwan (Diyala) According 
to the Turkish hymn called Kutb-nama , Sultan 
Ishak spoke the Guiani language which is still 
that of the inhabitants of this region, who, although 
Iranian by race, are not tiue Kuids fiom the 
linguistic nor piobably from the ethnic point of 
view The tomb of Sultan Ishak and his compan- 
ions is at Pardiwar on the right bank of the 
Sirwan in the Awramani-Luhun (cf senna) 

The polemical MS in the O Mann collection 
(Preussische Staatsbibliothek, Acc MSS 1904, 
N° 30, fol 8) calls SultSn Sohak djama-yt Hakk 
“incarnation (dress) of God” and mukanmn-i kanun-i 
hakika (“legislator of the law of the hakika”) In 
fact it is to him that the majonty of the rites of 
the sect are traced as for example the “recommen- 
dation of the head” [to a fir] (sar sipurdan ) 
which symbolises the contract which the divinity 
(the “King of the World”) had made with BenySmin 
before leappearing on earth in the form of Sultan 
Ishak Benyamin was to assume the role of pir 
and the “King of the World” that of tahb , for he 
declared “the ( alib must obey the ordeis of his 
pir; one may execute thy orders but, if I become 
the pir and thou the { 3 hb, thou wouldst not be 


able to execute what I tell thee” This seems to 
be an echo of Isma'ili beliefs, according to which 
God is without attributes and creation returns to 
“Universal Intelligence” (al-Malak aNazirn , c akl 
al-kull) , cf Guyard, Fragments relatifs a la 
doctrine des Ismaelis , Pans 1874, p 43, 162. 

SultSn Sohak is recognised by all branches of 
the sect, who do not agree regarding later mani- 
festations 
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(V. Minorsky) 

SUL/fAN OflO, is the ancient name of 
the part of Phrygia in Asia Minor, situated 
to the N W of Eski Shehir, which was the bnthplace 
of the Ottoman power The name existed already 
in the time of the Seldjuks, for it is mentioned 
in the Chronicle of Ibn Bibi (Houtsma, Recuetl 
de textes relatifs a Tinstone des Seldjoucides , 111 
217) as a frontiei distnct of the Seldjuk empire, 
the protection of which was trusted to frontier 
warders ( uc begleri) such as Eitoghrul Among 
the early Ottoman historians Neshrl (ed Noldeke, 
ZD MG, xm 190) mentions Sultan Ohu as the 
place where Eitoghrul and his little tribe went, 
after then stay m the Karadja Dagh neai Angora 
But Ne^iri as well as Ibn Bibi wnte 0 IU« 
(dative case) Hence the name is probably 
to be explained at the Sultan’s tumulus ( oyuk 
or oyuk ) and not as the Sultan’s front, as was 
suggested by the latei spelling (comp Leun- 

clavius, Histonae Musulmanae Turcoi um, col 107), 
moreover lbn Battuta (11 324, 342) mentions two 
pei sons with the msba and J H 

Mordtmann takes it that the place name In Ohu, 
which occuis m the same region was originally 
In Oyuyu, the local name Boz Oyuk is foimed 
in the same way (Taeschner, Das Anatolische 
Wegenetz , 1 122, note 1) The story told by von 
Hammer ( G OR, 1 45) about the leason why 

Sultan C AU al-Dln called the region Sultan Ohu 
does not seem to occur in any early historical 
w r ork In Ertoghrul’s time, the towns of this part 
of the country were still held by Chustian lords, 
but after these towns had been brought under 
the immediate lule of his successor c O£hman, the 
region was made a satidjak under the name of 
In Ohu and with Karadja Hisar as capital This 
sangfyak was given to Oikhan and, aftei wards, by 
Orkhan to his son Murad ( c Ash?k Pasha Zade, 
ed Constantinople, p 20, 38, Tawarikh-i Al-t 
c Othman , ed Giese, p 7 , 13; Oiudj Beg, ed 
Babmger, p 15, 87, 89, Neshrl, ed Noldeke, 
Z D M G , xm 21 1). It seems that already in 
these chronicles, even as in later times, the place 
name In Ohu was often used instead of the 
legtonal name Sultan Ohu (the latter name only 
twice in the Tatvarikh , but both times m a poem; 
comp also Taeschner, loc cit ) In later centuries 
the santpjak of Sultan Ohu bordered according to 
Hadjdji Khalifa. Dj ihannuma , p 631, to the SE, 
upon the san&ak of Kaia Hisar Sahib, and, to 
the N W, upon that of Khudawendig^r; it con- 
tained, besides, the capital Eski Shehir [q v.], 
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the kada' s* In Onti or Boz Oyuk, Biledjfk, Seidi 
Ghazi. Karadja Shehr, Kal'e^ljik, Sultan Ohu and 
Ak Blyfk In the xixth century the name was no 
more used and, by the new administrative division, 
Sultan Onti was divided over the sandjaks of 
Kutahiya [q v ] and Ertoghrul A communication 
about a wakf deften of Sultan Oini in the time 
of Muhammad II was made by Ahmed Refik to 
Turk Tarlkh Endjumem Medjmu asl^ N° 3 (8 1 ) 
of May 1, 1924 (J II Kramers) 

SULTAN WALAD, eldest son of Djalal 
al-Din Rumi and his second successor as head 
of the Mawlawi order, was born in Laianda [cf 
karaman] in 623 (1226) before Djalal al-Dln’s 
family had settled in Konya He was called after 
Djalal ai-Din’s father, Baha 3 al-Din Walad, known 
as Sultan al- c Ulama 3 . He was biought up among 
the Sufis who surrounded his father and seems to 
have been particularly intimate with Shams al- 
Din Tabrizi, while his younger brothei Celebi 
c Ala 3 al-Din was rather hostile to the latter’s in- 
fluence. Sultan Walad married the daughtei of 
another of his father’s disciples, the goldsmith 
Salah al-Dln Ferldun of Konya After the death 
of Djalal al-Din, Sultan Walad did not at once 
succeed him but insisted on felebi Husam al-Din, 
hitherto the wakil of the master, assuming control 
Eleven years later Ilusam al-Din died and Sultan 
Walad succeeded and held office till his death 
on 10th Radjab 7 12 (Nov 11, 1312) He was fol- 
lowed by his son Djalal al-Din Amir c Arif. 

Sultan Walad does not seem to have been a 
dominating personality like his father Pious tra- 
ditions about his life reveal him to us as a con- 
templative mystic, a certain mannei of perfoiming 
the whirling dance has been called after him, 
Sultan Walad Dewn (Bi own, The Dai vtslus^ cd 
Rose, Oxford 1927, p 252 sq ) He was also the 
author of a laige Mathtiawi called Walad-narna 
and dedicated to the Mongol SuUan Uldjaitu Khan, 
m thiee parts ]bttdd?-nama , J ntt ha?- nam a and 
Rabab-nama , a voluminous Diwan and a work in 
prose called Madauf The Mathnawi contains many 
data of importance for the biography of Djalal al- 
Din Rumi and may be legarded as a kind of 
commentary on the Mathnawl-i Madnawi. 

The works of Sultan Walad , none of which 
have been printed, arc written in Peisian They 
have a special interest because they include verses 
written in Tuikish and Gieek The Turkish verses 
are in the /btidd?-nama , the Rabab-nama and the 
Diwan y their importance lies in the fact that they 
are the first literary documents m Tuikish written 
in Asia Minor and for this reason the language 
has been called the language of the Saldjuk Tuiks 
The 156 bait's in Tuikish from the Rabab-nama 
are all that have been published and studied so 
fai (from the Vienna MSS, written in 767 [1366] 
and the St Petersburg one, latei in date) by von Ham- 
mer, Wickethausei, Behrnauer, Radloff, Salemann, 
Kdnos, Smirnoff, Foy and Gibb (cf. Bibliography ) 
According to Kopiulu Zade Fu 3 ad Bey {Ilk AIuta$aw- 
wifler , p. 266 sqq .), the influence of Mawlana 
Djalal al-Din Rumi on western Turkish literature 
begins with Sultan Walad The latter is said to 
have been at the same time the first lepiesentative 
of the school of Turkish poetry under Persian in- 
fluence, while the other category, that of popular 
mystic poets Qas£tk as opposed to shalir ), is re- 
presented about the same time by Yunus Ernie 
The Turkish verses of the Rabab-nama already 


show an attempt at writing Turkish in the rarnai 
mehe in which the Mathnawi of Mawlana was 
wntten. The language is archaic and represents 
an old form of the dialect of the Oghuz. 

The 13 Gieek bait of the Rabab-nama have 
been published from the MSS in St. Petersburg, 
Budapest and Oxford (those m Munich and in 
Gotha do not contain them) by G Meyer, Die 
gnechischen Verse tm Rebab-n&me , in Byzantimsche 
Zeitschnft , 1895, lv *i P 4 °* -W* 
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(J H Kramers) 

SULTANABAD, I capital of the Persian 
province of 'Irak (popularly* c Arak) The 
town was founded in 1808 by Yusuf Khan Gurdji 
in the S W corner of the plain of Farahan The 
tow n is built very regularly in the shape of a 
rectangle, its walls (2,000 X 2,666 feet) are each 
protected by 12 or 18 toweis The inhabitants 
number 25,000 (Stahl) 

The pi o vince now bearing the name of c Irak 
( c Arak) must not be confused with the extensive 
area to which the geographers of the Mongol 
period gave the name of c lraR: c Adjami (cf Le 
Stiange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate , p 
185 — 186) which included Kirmanshah, Ilamadan, 
Raiy, and Isfahan The present province of c hafc 
lies almost entirely within the bend formed by 
the Kaia-su (Do-ab) south of Sawa It is bounded 
on the east by Kum, on the noith by S 5 wa [q v ], 
on the west by Malayir (DawlatSbad) and to the 
south by Borudjird (canton of Sllakhor) and the 
districts of Djapalagh and Kamara, mainly in the 
hands of local landlords of the BakhtiySrl family 
of Cahar-lang 
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The cantons of al- c Irak are as follows I F a- 
rShan (ZulfabSd and Musljkabad) with 144 
villages forms the central plain, the scanty waters 
of which (Karah-rud) flow into the salt lake 
without outlet which m the Mongol period was 
called Tsaghanna’ur = “the white lake”. The old 
capital of F.irShan is harukh, situated 25 miles 
N W of Sultanabad Farahan is an old Shi'a 
centre; 2 Sharrah (Carrah), 3 Boztalu and 
4. Wafs with 42, 52 and 12 villages respectively 
lie W and N W. of Faiahan, 5. Tafrish and 
6 Asjjtiyan with 16 and 3 villages respectively 
lie to the north of Faiahan '1 afrish ts a hollow 
surrounded by mountains on all sides Ashtiyan 
and Garakan are noted as the birthplaces of many 
Persian holy men and statesmen, 7 Rildbar with 
47 villages lies N. W (?) of FarUhan , 8 Khala- 
djistSn with 90 villages lies in the direction of 
Kum and Sawa; 9 Kazzaz with 150 villages 
lies south of Sultanabad on the fan-shaped upper 
waters of the Kara-su and on those of the Karah- 
rud (Kara-Kahriz) The important canton en- 
croaching on the environs of Sultanabad seems to 
be identical with the Karadj Abi Duiaf of the 
Arab geographers (Le Strange, The Lands , etc , 
p 198 and Nuzhat al-Kulub , p 69); the mountain 
Rasmand is the modern Rasband (Raswand) (al- 
though Mustawfi set ms to give this name to the 
Kuh-i Shah-Zinda which continues the Rasband 
range northwards); the stronghold of Farzln (cf 
Dnhan-gushd, G M 5, xvi/2, p. 116 Fariazin) 
must be on the mountain of Farzl (noith of Tula) , 
finally the name of the “spring of Kai-Khusrau” 
which uses on Rasmand is explained by the local 
legend which tells how Kai-Khusrau disappeared 
on the mountain of Shah-Zinda (Cirikow, p 186, 
cf. Shah-nama , ed Mohl, iv , p 266), 10 Saia- 
band, with 130 villages to the S W of Kazzaz 
on the Borudjird road, the canton is wateied by 
the upper waters of the Karkha (Ab-i Kulsn, etc ) 
In addition to the cantons above enumerated, the 
following have at times foimed part of al- c lrak 
Dardjazin (Dargazln) on the left bank of the 
Kara-su to the north of Wafs and south of the 
HamadSn-Kazwin road; Ashmakhor, a dependency 
of Borudjird; Kamara (with its capital Khumain) 
and Nlm war (on the Anar-rud) both now merged 
in the district of Mahallat The total number of 
inhabited villages, etc in al- c Iiak is 686 Befoie 
1914 it paid to the tieasury a mdhat of 80,000 
tomans and 16,000 kharwai s of corn Five re- 
giments of sarbaz , each of 800 men, were raised 
m the province 

The province, agriculturally rich, is especially 
noted for its famous carpets (Sarukh, Sultanabad) 
exported by the European and Persian houses 
established in Sultanabad The importance of al- 
C I rSlc will increase if the Mohammara-Borudjird- 
TeherSn lailway (still only a proposal) is com- 
pleted through the province The population for 
the most part is pure Persian. In KhaladpstSn 
are Khaladj Tuiks speaking a very curious dialect 
(cf. the article sawa ; this region also has a Kha- 
ladjistan [near Kushkak on the Teheran-HamadSn 
road] where however a central lr5man dialect is 
also spoken; cf. Brugsch, Reise d k. preuss. Ge- 
sandt , 1. 337 — 338 and Justi, Kurdische Gramm , 
p. xxv.) In Kazzaz there are 13 Armenian villages 
the inhabitants of which (564 houses, 2,959 souls 
in 1916) were settled here by the §afawids At 
Kamara there are Armenians and Georgians and 


also Turks repatriated from Syna by Timur whose 
language is said to be connected with Caghatai ( J ). 

Bibliography, Ritter, Erdkunde , ix. 65-72 , 
Bode, Travels m Ai abistan , 11 31 1 — 31 7 ; do., Iz 
Isfahana w Hamad an , Bibliot dl l a Cteniya , 
Jan 1854, cm ; Gusew, Iz Kazbma v Burudjtrd, 
Zap Kawkaz Old Geogr Obspc , 1845, P 262 — 
267, Biugsch, Reise d k. preuss Gesandtschaft , 
Leipzig 1863, 11 7 — 14, Cinkow, Putewoi jour - 
nal, 1875, P 14* — x 5 2 > 181—187; H. Schindler, 
Eastern Persian Irak , London 1896, p 129 5 
Stiauss, Rou ten im westhchen Persien (map), 
Pet Mitt , 1905, map 21; Stahl, Retsen in Zen- 
t> al-Persien, Pet Mitt , 1905, do, Retsen tn 
No?d-Peisien, Pet, Mitt , 1907 (maps) 

For particular of Karadj Abi Uulaf, see P 
Schwarz, Iran itn Mittelalter , 1925, v > P 574> 
82 The position of Faizin (Farrazin) settles 
the site of KaiasJj on the KazzSz [according to 
Yakut, Faira/in was at the gate (in the defile) 
of Karadj] lhe hypothesis of Houtum-Schindler 
(Zeitschr d Gesellsch f Frdk , 1879, xvi , p 60) 
who thought Karadj was to be located on the 
river Kardj which wateis Gulpayagan (= Djar- 
badhakan) cannot therefore be accepted Buidj 
also (10 farsakhs east of Karadj) is to be sought 
west of Gulpayagan (at Djapalak 01 Buiburud) 

2 A town founded by the Mongol Ilkhan 
Uldjaitu in 711 (1312) at fiamfcamal at the 
foot of the hill of Bisutun D’Ohsson, Hist des 
Mongols , iv 545 , Nuzhat al-Kulub , p 107; 
Rabino, Kermanchah , R M M , March 1920, p 14 

3 Name of several villages in Persia for 

example the capital of the canton of Turshlz 
[q v ) in Khorasan (V Minorsky) 

SULTANlYA, a town in Persian c liak, 

about ten miles west of the watershed between 
the Zandjan [q v ], which runs to the Kfzll-Oz&n 
and the Abhar, which loses itself in the dnection 
of Teheran The old Persian name of the canton 
of bultanlya was Shahruyaz It was originally a de- 
pendency of Kazwln lhe Mongols called this district 
Kunghur olong (“the piairie of the Alezans” there 
is still a village called “Ol&ng” S E of Sultanlya) 
Sultamya is about 5,000-5,500 feet above sea-level 
The coolness of its climate in summer and the 
richness of the high plateau m pasturage and 
game must have had a special attraction for the 
Mongols Arghun began the construction of a town, 
the wall of which ( baru ) was 12,000 paces in 
circumference His successor Uliaitu, to celebrate 
the birth of his son Abu Sa c id, began in 705 to 
enlarge the new town (up to 30,000 paces in 
uicumference) and made it the capital of his 
kingdom The sovereign and his mimsteis vied 
with one another in embellishing Sultanlya. The 
vizier Rashid al-Dln alone built a quarter of 1,000 
houses (d’Ohsson, iv 486; Hammei, Geschichte d, 
Ilchane , 11 184 — 1 86) The building of the town 
was finished m 713 (1313) and was solemnly 
celebrated After ins conveision to the Shl { a. Ul- 
djaiiu thought of bringing to SultSnlya the remains 
of the Caliph c AIl and of the Im5m Husain 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi says that nowhere except 
Tabriz could so many splendid buildings be seen 
as m Sultanlya and he makes the five great roads 
( [shah-rah ) radiate from Sultanlya as the centre 
of Ir5n (tniyan-i Tran-Zam\n) The exaggeration 
in the last statement is apparent; the site “so 
inconvenient” (P, della Valle) of the town was 
the mam cause of its decline. UlfiljfiitG died in 
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Sultaniya and was buried in the famous mausoleum 
there The kurultai of Abu Sa c id was held in 
Sultaniya, but the fact that c All Sh 5 h, this luler’s 
ministei, began to build a magnificent mosque in 
Tabriz seems to indicate that pride of place was 
returning to the old capital 

After the fall of the Mongols, Sultaniya often 
changed hands and its possession was disputed 
between the SuldQz [q v ], the Djalakr [q v ] 
and the Muzaffarids A formei captain of Shaikh 
Uwais Djala 3 ir called Sarfk c Adil fortified himself 
in Sultaniya m 781 He inflicted a defeat upon 
the Muzaffarid Shah Shudja c but finally submitted 
to him and kept his position. A little later Sarfk 
c Adii pioclaimed Sultan BSyazId Djalakr at Sul- 
taniya, his brother Sultan Ahmad complained of 
this to ShSh §hudja c , who removed Sarfk c Adil 
from Sultaniya 1 Imur’s troops took Sultaniya fiom 
the sons of Sultan Ahmad in 786 At the same 
time Timur re-established Sarfk c Adil as governor 
there and seems to have respected the tomb of 
Uldjaitu (cf Olearius) Among the villages built 
by Timur atound Samarkand with the names 
of celebrated towns, there was one called Sul- 
taniya (Barthold, Ulugh-beg, p 32) In 795 Sul- 
taniya formed part of “the hef of Hulagu” conferred 
by Timui on his son Miran-shah, Zaf ar-nama, 1 
388, 399, 623 Clavi|o, who visited Sultaniya in 
1404, says that Miran-shah (from 798 = 1395, 
afflicted with madness which showed itself in the 
destruction of monuments, Zafar-nama, 11 221), 
had plundered the town and citadel ( alcazar ) and 
profaned the tomb of Uldjaitu (“6 el Caballeio que 
yacia enterrado manddlo echar fuera”) In spite of 
this, the ambassador of Heniy III of Castile adds 
that the town had many inhabitants and that its 
trade was greater than that of Tabilz Under 
Tahmasp I the mausoleum was restored and P 
della Valle and Oleanus found it in good pre- 
servation Tiade however gradually went back to 
Tabilz and the lemoval of the political centre to 
Isfahan completed the ruin of the old capital of 
Uldjaiiu and caused it to become forgotten It 
only experienced a brief levival of favour when, 
in the reign of Fath c Ali Shah, when the couit 
followed the old custom of moving to a summer 
* lesidence, a hunting-palace was built near Sul- 
taniya with materials taken from the old city 
This new Sultanabad was also abandoned after 
the Russo-Persian war of 1828 The splendid 
mausoleum now rises fiom the centre of a wretched 
little village In 1880 Houtum-Schmdler counted 
400 — 500 houses theie 

Dieulafoy regarded the mausoleum as “the laigest 
and most remarkable of all the buildings erected 
in Persia since the Muslim conquest”, and this 
opinion is corioboiated by Saire’s study The 
mausoleum is in the form of an octagonal prism 
85 feet broad and 175 feet high (including 25 
feet for the cupola) It is built of buck covered 
with supeib blue faience The inscriptions on the 
mausoleum do not appear to have been studied 
Uldjaitu’s tomb was in the interior of the mausoleum 
P della Valle speaks of a chapel the entrance of 
which was closed by a beautiful grill of damascened 
iron According to Olearius this grill was forged 
in India and formed a single piece The mosque 
seems to have been fortified. According to Mustawfi, 
the kaPa (Clavijo, alcazar ), Uldjaitu’s burial-place 
(kh w ab-gah\ was of carved stone Olearius saw at 
Sultaniya about 20 cannon which had been used 


to defend the old fortress in the Safawl period 
Tavernier saw in Sultaniya the remains of other 
mosques, but now all that exists is one ruined 
mosque or madrasa near which is situated the 
tomb of Celebi-oghlu (xivth century) in the form 
of an octagonal tower of brick with the orna- 
mentation arranged to form a Kufic design r lhe 
tomb of the theologian MullS Hasan Shlrazl (adorned 
with faience) dates from the xvrfh century and 
was built by Ism£ c ll I. Nothing remains of the 
walls on which Moner saw an inscription in the 
name of Uldjaitu 
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(V. Minorsky) 

SULTJK (a , “journeying”) is a term used by 
Sufis to describe the mystic’s piogress in 
the Way to God, beginning with his entrance 
into the tarika (Way) under the direction of a 
Shaikh and ending with his attainment of the 
highest spmtual degree within his capacity SutUk 
implies a quest deliberately undertaken, methodic- 
ally pursued; he who prosecutes it ( ’sMtk ) must 
pass through, and make himself perfect in, each 
of the “stages” or “stations” ( makUmat ) — dhikr r 
trust in God, poverty, love, knowledge and so on — 
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before he can become united with God ( [wd$u ) 
Hence suiiik is contrasted with djadhba (see art 
mapjdhab) 

Bibliography See, in addition to the 
references given in art MABJDHAB, Dami, Na - 
fahat al-Uns , Calcutta 1859, p. 7 sq ; R A 
Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam , p 28 sq , E 
H Palmer, Oriental Mysticism , p 65 ^ 

(R A Nicholson) 

al-SUMAIL b Hatim AbU Diawshan al- 
KiiabI, a famous Arab chief in Spam 
(The vocalisation of the name a l- Sum ail is con- 
filmed by the transcription Zumahel used by 
pseudo-Isodorus of Beja) He was the grandson 
of Shamir b Phi Djawshan of Kufa who killed 
al-IIusam at Keibda 3 (cf above, 11 , p 339 ) The 
family of Shamir had left Kufa, because of re- 
prisals made on them by the ShTis, and settled 
in the district of Kinnasrln (cf above, 11, p 1021) 
and this is how it came about that al-Sumail 
came to be one of the djund of Kinnasrln in the 
Syuan aimy sent to North Africa by the Umaiyad 
Caliph Hisham b c Abd al-Malik in 123 (741) 
He shared the fortunes of his chief Bald} b 
Bishr al-Kushani (cf above, 1, p 617) and when 
he had settled in Spam he soon became chief of 
the Kaisis of the country and lived in Cordova 
As a lesult of a quarrel with the governor of 
Cordova, Abu ’l-Khattar al Husam b Dirar al- 
Kalbl, who insulted him, al-Sumail whose Arab 
amour propre was touched, decided to rebel 
against him and to get the Lakhmids and Pju- 
dhamids in Spain to join him He offeied the 
command of the rebels to Thawaba b Salama al- 
Djudhami, who after the victory he gained over 
Abu ’l-Khattar on the banks of the Guadalete 
became governor of Muslim Spam at Cordova 
On the death of Xhawaba, al-Sumail intervened 
to choose a successor to this goveinor and chose 
an individual on whom he knew he could e\eit 
great influence Yusuf b c Abd al-Rahman al-Fihil 
Ills choice was at first disputed but after the 
victoiy of Secunda (Shakunda, q v ) in 130 (747) 
won by the Ma c addi clan under Yusuf and al-Sumail 
over the Yamani clan commanded by Abu ’ 1 -Khat- 
tar, the authouty of the new governor was con- 
solidated and the latter offered al-Sumail the 
command of the district of Saragossa [q v ] in 
132 (749) He distinguished himself for his great 
geneiosity during a severe famine theie, but two 
rebel chiefs finally besieged him m his capital 
Al-Sumail appealed for assistance to his Kaisi 
fellow-tribesmen in Spam and his enemies raised 
the siege of Saiagossa 

The later history of al-Sumail is closely and 
regularly connected with that of Yusuf al-kihri 
and that of the founder of the Umaiyad caliphate 
of Spain, c Abd al-Rahman al-Dakhil He at fust 
promised his support to the latter, then changed 
his mind, in circumstances of which a picturesque 
account is preserved in the anonymous chronicle 
entitled Akhbar inafjmu c a y and these show the 
inconsistency and complexity of the character of 
al-Sumail. c Abd al-RahmSn however after the return 
of his emissaries from the peninsula landed at 
Almunecar in Rabl 0 II, 138 (Sept 755) Al- 
Sumail, after forcing his master Yusuf al-Fihrl to 
get rid of two important Kaisi chiefs Sulaiman 
b. Shihab and al-Husain b al-Dadjn, persuaded 
him to entrust to the new Umaiyad pretender the 
government of the two districts occupied by the 


djund ' s of Damascus and Jordan and give him m 
marriage his daughter Umm Musa But the ne- 
gotiations bioke down through the inaccuracy of 
the envoy, hostilities began between Yusuf and 
c Abd al-Rahman and the foimer was defeated 
near Cordova Al-Sumaii had a son killed in the 
battle and his palace at Secunda was looted He 
tried with Yusuf to regain the upper hand but 
both had soon to submit to the new caliph and 
al-Sumail installed himself in Cordova again Yusuf 
having taken to flight, al-Sumail was accused of 
being his accomplice and imprisoned, when Yusuf 
aftei being defeated was killed near Toledo and 
his head brought to Cordova, c Abd al-Rahman, 
wishing to be rid of his other enemy, whose sub- 
mission he suspected was only nominal, had al- 
Sumail strangled in 142 (759) 
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(E LUvi-Pro venial) 

SUMAISAT, the ancient Samosate on the light 
bank of the Euphiatcs, now Samsat (in Cuinet 
Simsat) 'lhc Muslims under ( lyad conquered it 
in 18 (639) From its position on the fiontiei 
between Aiab and Byzantine territory, it was 
often ravaged by both sides Ihe Byzantines raided 
it in 245 and 259 and this contributed to the de- 
struction of the old Greek and Roman town 
It was again the scene of fighting in the Crusades. 
Saladin took it in 584 (1188) 

It is now an unimportant village, but Yakut 
called it madina and mentions among its noted in- 
habitants a certain Abu ’l-Kasim c Ali b Muhammad 
al-Sulami who died in Damascus on RabE I 453. 

IJndei the Ottomans, Sumaisat was capital of 
a nahiya in the kada of Ilisn-i Mansui, a sandjak 
in Malatiya in the wilayet of Ma c muret al- c Az!z; 
now it foims part of the wilayet of Malatiya 
Cuinet gives it 800 inhabitants, at one time it 
contained many Armenians but now its population 
is entirely Kurdish 
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SUMANAT, or rather Soma Nath (“Moon lord u ) 
is an ancient town situated in 20° 53' N. and 
70° 28' E at the eastern extiemity of a bay on 
the south coast of Kathiawar On the western 
headland of the bay stands the port of Veraval, 
and on the sea-shore, half way between the two 
towns, is an ancient temple dedicated to Shiva 
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The town was the object of the most famous 
of the raids of Mahmud of Ghazni [q. v ] into 
India, in 1024 The invader reached Somnath 
early in 1025, captured the town, deseciated the 
temple, and destroyed the idol, a hngam , two 
pieces of which were sent to Ghazni, one to Makka 
and one to Madina, to be trodden underfoot by 
the faithful. Of the history of SumanSt before its 
capture by Mahmud little is known In the eighth 
century it was in the hands of the tawada Radj- 
puts, vassals of the Cslukyas 01 Solankis of Kaliyani, 
but Mahmud, on leaving the town in 1025, placed 
a Muhammadan governor m the district Muslim 
rule did not endure, and Kathiawar fell into the 
hands of the Wadja Radjputs, who revived the 
gloues of the ancient fane, but in 1298 it was 
captured, and again desecrated, by Ulugh Khan, 
in the reign of ‘Ala 3 al-Din Khaldil It was in- 
cluded in the dominions of the Radja of Girnar, 
and when that kingdom was overthrown, in 1470, 
by Mahmud Begarha of Gudjarat it passed into 
the possession of the Muslim kings of that country 
It was afterwards ruled, at different times, by the 
Shaikh of Mangrol and the Rana of Porbandar, 
but was finally conquered by the Nawwabs of 
Djunagarh, in whose hands it still remains 
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SUMATRA. Sumatra, with an aiea of 440,000 
squate K M , is the fifth largest island in the world 
The distance between its Noithern and Southern 
extremities is ± 1,750 KM, and its gieatest width 
is + 400 K M The aequator passes thiough the 
middle of the island, which lies between lat 5 0 
39' N and lat 5 0 57' S F01 the geology, hydro- 
graphy and orography, geography and ethnology, 
political and economic condition, statistics, ad- 
mimstiation etc , leference may be made to the 
great encyclopaedias and to special woiks, a sum- 
mary of which is given in the Dutch Fncyclopaedie 
van Ncderlandsch Indie, s v Sumatra The piesent 
aiticle, therefore, will be confined to an account 
of Islam in Sumatra, viz the history of the 
coming of this lehgion into Sumatra, the con- 
version of its heathen inhabitants, their special 
religious characteristics etc 

1 he name Sumatra appears to have originally 
indicated only a small locality and afterwards to 
have come to denote the whole island 1 ater 
names will be mentioned in the short historical 
sketch that follows The first mention of Islam 
in Sumatra was made in 1292 by the Venetian 
travellei Marco Polo, who mentions the spread 
of Islam in Ferlac (1 e Perlak , Ach Peureula ), 
a name well known from Malay chronicles Since 
the old Muhammadan tombstones in Acheh have 
been deciphered, it has been ascertained that the 
founder of the Muslim kingdom of Samudra-Pasai, 
on the N.W. coast of Acheh died in 1297 So it is 
unlikely that the conversion of this country took 
place between 1270 and 1275, as has been assumed 
Northern Sumatra is called by Arabic authors, m 
the ixth and x th century . Kami , al-Ramm , al- 
Karnty Lamar i , al-ldrlsl also calls it. al-Katnt 
(xnth century); al-KazwInl Ramni (xm th centuiy) 
Marco Polo mentions, besides Ferlac, the countries 


Bosnia , Samara , Lambrty Fansur , etc. In the xivth 
century “Sumoltra” is mentioned as a state at 
war with Lamon. The son of Sultan Muhammad 
of Samudra (died in 1326) was Sultan Ahmad, 
who probably was still reigning when lbn Battuta 
ai rived there in 1345 In 1365 the Javanese poetical 
chronicle Nagarakertagama mentions Aru, Tamiang, 
Perlak, Samudra, Lambn, Barat and Barus, as being 
all subordinate states to the empire of Madjapahit 
In 1416 and 1436 the secretaries of the Chinese 
embassador Cheng Ho described Aru, Samudra, 
Lampoli etc, as being Muhammadan countries; 
accoiding to their records there must have been a 
Sultan Husain at Aiu It may be surmised that 
the name Samudia was generalised, and so became 
the name of the whole island In 1432 Nicolo de’ 
Conti calls it Tapiobane “or in the native tongue 
Sjamuteta”. In later peuods the Arabic denomina- 
tion of both Java and Sumatia was Yawa> hence 
the teim Java Major and Java Minor in European 
sources The more modern native names are . pulo 
percha (= merca, from Sanskrit ma? tya, mortals, 
mankind), or pulo andalas (a well known tree); 
this name has occasionally been interchanged with 
the Arabic term Andalus After the Portuguese 
took Malacca (1511), Samudra ceased to be a 
country of commercial importance and its place 
was taken by Acheh, and that countiy soon be- 
came the most important in North-Sumatia As 
icgaids the conveiston of Acheh the following 
short notices may suffice The Malay chronicles 
may on the whole be regarded as historically 
trusts oithy The most leliable of them mentions 
as the first king who embraced Islam c All 
Mughayat Shah (913 — 928 H ), the conqueior of 
Pedir, Samudra etc During the reign of Sultan 
c Ali Ri c Syat Shah a learned man came from Mecca 
to Acheh, and taught metaphysics there But the 
introduction of Islam into Acheh was certainly 
not cained out by Arab preachers. It is most 
piobable that Arab traders carried Islam to Su- 
matra in the early centuries of the Hidjia In the 
2 nd century n c the trade with Ceylon seems to 
have been wholly in their hands, in the vmth cen- 
tury Arab traders were to be found in gieat 
numbers in China So it is quite possible that 
they also established commercial settlements on 
some of the islands on the W -coast of Sumatra 
Leained men, however, must also have come to 
the Archipelago from the South of India, as may 
be assumed from certain peculiarities of dogma and 
the Sufism now prevailing in Muhammadan parts of 
Sumatra The South-Indian origin of the Indonesian 
foim of Islam reveals itself in many ways, and theo- 
logical, literary and linguistic evidence is abun- 
dantly available , as examples of the latter class may 
be adduced the name for “theologian” (labai), which 
is the South-Indian term labaigem mei chant, and 
biy opart — Sanskrit vy apart = merchant. There 
cannot possibly have been any introduction of 
Islam by compulsion, and the gradual spread of 
Islam thiough the eastern islands must have been 
the result of the settlement of Muhammadan traders, 
especially Gudjaratis, their intermarriage with native 
Malay women, the improvement of the status of 
the natives by their adoption of the religion of 
the influential strangers, m short a process of 
peaceful penetration But from the very beginning 
of its influence, Islam adapted itself to the native 
creed, 1 e. to the indigenous animism, and made 
large concessions to Hinduism as is clearly shown 
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by the remarkable fact that the Sanskrit words for 
religion ( agama ), Muhammadan fasts ( puwasa = 
upavasa\ teacher (guru), disciple (sastyan = ft$ya) 
are still in use In the pcnod of its greatest 
power (xvith and xvnth century) Acheh was the 
most important Muhammadan state in Sumatia, 
and made its influence felt by the heathen in- 
habitants of the south, so it is probable that pro- 
selytising by means of watfare was sometimes carried 
on among the Bataks and other heathen peoples, 
but without any peimanent success It is a curious 
fact that the Bataks, who for centuries had offered 
obstinate lesistance to the entrance of Islam into 
their midst, have in the xi\ th and xx*h century 
responded with enthusiasm to the efforts made 
foi their conversion Especially the Kaio-, and 
still more the Mandeling- Bataks aie feivent Mu- 
hammadans The efforts of the Malay subordinate 
officials of the Dutch Government, the desne to 
attain the same social level as the educated cleiks 
and tax-collectors, and further the impulse given 
to Muslim propaganda by the establishment of 
Chustian missions among the Bataks, have all 
paved the way for Islam On the island of Nias 
the same process is to be observed, theie, just as in 
the Batak-laqd, heathendom is bteaking down befoie 
the two highei leligions, Islam and Christianity 
Of the mtioduction of Islam in the Mmangkabau 
country (W Sumatra), in eaily times a Hindu 
kingdom, there are no historical records It may 
be surmised that the new religion made its way 
along the commeicial routes from Padir (Pidie) 
to Priaman and other hai hours, and came up from 
the coast to the uplands in the interior It is 
probable, judging fiom some scanty data, that 
Islam did not come into the Mmangkabau country 
before the middle of the xvith century No reliance 
can be placed upon the current tradition that 
Shaikh Ibrahim, a man of Mmangkabau, who had 
learnt the tenets of Islam in Java, introduced them 
into his own country on his return via Priaman 
and Tiku, but this may be regarded as an indication 
of the route along which Islam made its way 
into this part of the island In the Mmangkabau 
country, with its strong matriarchal form of 
society and its primitive Malay laws of inheritance 
the success of Islam for a long time hung m the 
balance, and open conflicts inevitably broke out 
in the struggle against these unorthodox survivals 
The most scuous of these was the long, bloody 
warfare of the Padu’s, so called after the name 
Padan or Pidau, 1 e men from Pedn in Acheh 
(not from Poit padre , as was formerly supposed), 
who tried, in the middle of the xixth century to 
introduce, by violent means, the orthodoxy of Islam 
into their native country But their efforts were 
lesisted by the greater part of the population and 
further the Padu-sect involved the Dutch govern- 
ment in a fieice and long war, which ended by 
their being defeated after the fall of their last 
stronghold Bon^jol in 1839 A great many Minang- 
kabau men emigiated to the Straits-Settlements, 
their old place of refuge. At the present time, the 
people of Acheh and Mmangkabau are the most 
zealous followers of the Prophet, the former being 
rigidly orthodox, having discarded the numerous 
Shi 0 ! and mystical elements that were formerly 
mixed up with their creed; the latter clinging 
persistently to their old national social laws, and 
only slowly accepting the orthodox dogmas. In 
Palembang, once the classical Malay country under 


Hindu rule, Islam spread at a comparatively late 
period, but now it is completely islamised, like 
the adjacent country and sultanate Siak on the 
East coast The southern pait of Sumatra, the 
Lampong-districts, seem to have been islamised 
by pieachers and influential persons from Banten 
(W. Java), which country is now the most zealous 
province in the almost entirely islamised island of 
Java The cooveision of the less-civilised tribes, 
the Lubu and Kubu, is only a question of time, 
the process of peaceable penetration has been 
begun, and is slowly but inevitably going on 
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SUMBAWA, an island in the Malay ai- 
chipelago, belonging to the Little Sunda gioup 
and lying east of Lombok The coast line, especially 
on the north, is very inegular, the largest bay 
is that of Saleh which runs deep into the countiy 
and almost divides the island into two halves. 
This division is of more than purely geographical 
significance The inhabitants of the two parts 
differ m many respects in manners and customs 
and the physical type is not exactly the same in 
both The population of the western pait is dis- 
tinguished by its lightei complexion and higher 
stature As regards administiation, the island be- 
longs to the residency of “Timor en Ondeihoong- 
heden” and politically it consists of four distucts 
ruled by native pnnces under the suzerainty of 
the government of the Dutch East Indies; the 
western half of the island forms the sultanate of 
Sumbawa, on the eastern side are the two very 
small kingdoms of Dompo and Sanggar and in 
the extreme east the sultanate of Bima The island 
is very mountainous and there are no livers large 
enough to be navigable at all seasons The soil 
is not unfeitile and the population lives mainly 
by agricultuie and cattle-rearing, the collection of 
wheat products is also of some importance The 
exports include rice, hoises, buffaloes and wax 
The greater part of the native population (many 
foieigners have settled on the coast Macassars, 
Buginese, Saleierese and Aiabs) belongs to the 
so-called Young Malays and is considerably mixed 
with Buginese and Macassars. At the same time 
an older stratum is clearly discernible to which 
the people of the interioi of W Sumbawa and 
some tribes m the east belong and from the 
anthiopological point of view shows a great simil- 
aiity to the Sasakers of Lombok The Dou Donggo 
(1 e u hill-men”) on the west coast of Bima Bay 
may be considered the purest lepresentatives of 
this group; they live severely isolated from their 
neighbours and are on a much lower level of 
civilisation The Dou Donggo and the Bimanese 
do not intermarry While almost all the rest of 
the population of Sumbawa has adopted Islam and 
even observes the prescription of the religion with 
compaiative punctiliousness, the Dou Donggo are 
still pagans and in their paganism as well as in 
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their social institutions traces of an original tote- 
mism have with great probability been recognised. 
Bimanese society is remarkable for a sharp divi- 
sion of the people into 26 or (including the no- 
bility) 27 classes ( dart ), which may roughly be 
described as gilds. These dan are unde* the con- 
trol of two state-officials {burnt) and their functions 
and other obligations to the state are definitely 
laid down. Very little is certainly known about 
the eailier history Some antiquities found on the 
island suggest Hindu influence at some time; in the 
later Hindu period Sumbawa belonged to the 
Javanese kingdom of Madjapahit, m 1357 Dompo 
was conquered by Madjapahit. At the beginning 
of the xvnth century when the first inteicourse 
of the Dutch with Bima began, the various Sum- 
bawan kingdoms were under Gowa (Macassar); 
in the second half of the same centuiy they were 
forced to recognise the suzerainty of the Dutch East 
India Co According to a Bimanese court chronicle 
(the older parts of which are only of mythological 
interest) there have so far been 50 rulers of Bima 
and the 38th of these, c Abd al-Kalur, who lived 
about 1640, was the first Muslim sultan 
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SUNAN. [See sunna] 

al-SUNBULA, the ear (of corn), the usual 
name foi the constellation of the Virgin (j/- 
c Adhi a 3 ) from its most brilliant star, the ear 
of corn m the hand of the Virgin which is 
still called S p 1 c a According to al-KazwIni, the 
constellation consists of 26 stars with a further 
six lying outside the figure The head of the Virgin 
lies south of al-Sarfa (/3 Leonis); the feet are 
pointed towards the two pans of the Scales The 
brightest star is also called either Sunbula or 
al'Stmak al-akzal , the unarmed Sim5k, m contrast 
to al-Stmak al-ramth, SimSk with the lance {Ara- 
mech on the star-maps). 

B tb lio gr ap hy al-Kazwinl, ^A^ja^tb al- 
Ma&klukat , ed Wiistenfeld, 1. p 36 ; L. Ideler, 
Sternnamen , p. 168, 172. (J. Ruska) 


SUNBULlYA, a branch of the Khalwatl 
Order, named after Sunbul Sinan al-Dln YUsuf, 
whose birth-place is variously given as Bolou and 
Marsuan His death-date is given in the Kamus 
al- c Atam as 936 (1529/1530); according however 
to al-Shakahk al-Nu'maniya (transl. Rescher, 1927, 
p. 224, 225) he died before 929 (1 522/1 523) ; and 
this author, who was a contemporaiy, mentions 
him among the Shaikhs of the reign of BSyazid II 
(died 918= 1512), wherein he is followed by the 
author of the Tadj al- Tawarlkh (Constantinople 
1279, 11 595), who is half a century later On 

the othei hand Hadldji Khalifa attributes to a 
Sunbul Sinan b. Ya c kub, who died 989 (1581), 
a treatise in defence of Sufi Dancing, and a 
Cham of Khalwatl Shaikhs . the former work was 
dedicated to Sulaiman I (whose reign began 
926= 1520), and stated that Salim I had asked 
for a fatwa on this subject, merely for the 
purpose of confirming his prejudice against the 
practice It is probable that Hadjdjl Khalifa is 
mistaken in the date From the brief biography 
of him which is almost identical in the Shakaltk 
and the Tad it appears that after being attached 
to the Mulla Afdal-z&de (died 908= 1502/1503) 
he entered the service of Celebi Khalifa (Rescher, 
p. 175 wiongly given as Sunbul’s successor in 
MiTat al-Makasid , quoted by A J Rose, Brown’s 
Dervishes, 1927, p 455), whose discipline involved 
seveie exercises, aftei submitting to these he re- 
ceived permission to enroll disciples He spent 
some time in Egypt, where he instructed aspirants, 
and presently came to Constantinople, where he 
was lodged m the zawtya of Mustafa Pasha, and 
occupied himself with training disciples The Tddj 
adds that his tomb is in that zawiya 

His successor theie was Muslih al-Dm Markaz 
al-Ladiki (Rescher, p 332), who died 959 (1552) 
Anothei disciple, Ya c kub al-Kumiyani, who had 
some doubts about the successor’s qualifications, 
was convinced by a dream, wherein the Prophet 
with the Companions etc appeared attending one 
of Markaz’s sermons The Prophet’s turban was 
gieen and black, the former indicating the com- 
pletion of the Law, the latter that of the Path 
(Pecewi’s History , Constantinople 1283, 1 465) 

Reference has already been made to the severity 
of the exercises practised and enjoined by Sunbul 
Sinan; Pecewl {loc ctt.) mentions that Ya c kub al- 
Kirmiyani had to break his fast once only in 
three days, and dunk watei once in six months (’) 
He appeals, as has been seen, to have favoured 
dancing or whirling as a religious exercise Depont 
and Coppolani {Confrertes, p 375) state that the 
Sunbuliya, while maintaining Khalwatl principles, 
have adopted piactices belonging to the Rifa c Iya 
and Sa c diya Their work contains a list of Sunbuli 
tekye in or about Constantinople, fifteen m number; 
a similar list is given by J. P. Brown, The 
Dervishes, 1868, p 316, with their respective days 
of service, it is rearranged in H A Rose’s edition 
of the work (1927, p 480) The order would 
seem to be confined to that city 

(D S Margoliouth) 

SUNBULZSDE WEHBl, a Turkish poet 
and scholar of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. 

Mehmed b. Rashid b. Mehmed Efendi Wehbl 
w r as born in Mar c a§h in the province of Aleppo; 
he belonged to the prominent local family 01 
Sunbulzade, which had already produced several 
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muftis including the grandfather of our poet, 
Mehmed, mufti in Mar c ash and author of several 
works including the Sherh al-Ashbah al-musamma 
bi-Tawftki 'l l ah, Nur af- c Ain and Kttab al-Tanzihat 
His father Rashid also was a learned man and 
collaborated m Aleppo with the poet Saiyid Wehbl. 
As one of the latter’s sons died at the same time 
as a son, our poet, was born to Rashid, the in- 
fant received the poetic name of the father of the 
dead child Wehbi In his native town Sunbulzade 
was murid of Ghalatah Tifl ( ? ) Efendi and leceived 
the tdjdze from him He then went to Stambul 
and lived there by writing chionograms and other 
veis d’occasion, but later became kadi through 
the influence of distinguished patrons He then 
entered upon the career of a Hodja and was 
particularly entiusted with the drawing up of the 
more important state documents, in which he so 
distinguished himself that Sultan Mustafa III had his 
attention called to him and bestowed honouis 
upon him In 1190 (1776) at the beginning of 
the reign of the next Sultan c Abd al-Hamld 1 he 
was sent as ambassador to Isfahan to Karim Khan 
In the course of his mission a dispute bioke out 
between him and c Omai Pasha, governor of Baghdad, 
Sunbulzade complained in Stambul of the difficulties 
the governor had put in his way, c Omai Pasha 
on the other hand accused him of high treason 
and of unbecoming conduct m Peisia Sunbulzade 
was condemned to death in Stambul and a courier 
with the order for his execution sent to meet him, 
but he was warned in time and kept m conceal 
ment in Scutari. c Omai Pasha soon fell into dis- 
grace and Sunbulzade’s innocence was established. 
Sunbulzade then won complete forgiveness from 
the Sultan by the “Resonant” ( tannane ) kaslda 
In it he describes, after an extravagant eulogy 01 
the Sultan, his Persian journey and continually 
emphasises the superiority of the Tui lush court 
and of all things Turkish over those Persian. 

On his return bunbul/ade again became a kadi 
and went in this capacity to Eski Zagra in Eastern 
Rumelia Here his ketkhuda was the poet Suiurl 
[q v ] The two poets became close fi lends and 
remained always intimate but they continually 
used to attack one anothei m good-humoured but 
ribald lampoons, which with their grotesque le- 
proaches and their continued efforts to outdo one 
another are very amusing The Arabic poems of 
Djarlr and Farazdak have been suggested for com- 
parison Their joint activity in Eski Zagra came 
to a sudden end, however, when they weie both 
impiisoned because they had aroused the indignation 
of the populace by their dissolute conduct 

Later we find Sunbulzade again as kadi on the 
island of Rhodes. In his period of office theie 
took place in Rhodes the execution of the unhappy 
Krim KhSn Shahin Gir 5 i who had been betrayed 
by Russia to Turkey. Sunbulzade felt he had to 
celebrate this event in a kaslda (called Taiyare , 
the “Volant”, because theie is much talk of birds 
in it), the glorious Stambul Sultan is again extra- 
vagantly praised m it, the unfortunate victim abused; 
the whole is little suited to place our poet m an 
enviable light 

Sultan Salim III was keenly interested in literature 
and helped poets m every way. Sunbulzade de- 
dicated his Diwan to him and received rich 
rewards and honours The Diwan contains, besides 
ghazels and quatrains, a large number of short 
occasional poems, especially riddles and chrono- 


grams. Sunbulzade spent the rest of his life in 
Stambul, versifying and meriymaking. He suffered 
much from illness in his last years, gout, failing 
sight, perhaps mental deiangement, and he is said 
to have been bedudden for seven years. He died 
on 14th Rabl c I, 1224 (April 28, 1809) aged over 90 
Ills tomb is in Topdjular before the Adnanople Gate 
Sunbulzade wrote several works m addition to 
those alieady mentioned the Lutfiya , an imita- 
tion of Nabl’s Khait iya? a lhymed Akklak book 
for his son Lutfallah, of advice, about his studies 
in particular The poem is of mteiest for social 
history but its literary value is slight Sunbulzade 
himself boasts that he wrote it withm a week and 
in a fever besides It was written in 1205 (1790) 
and could not have long availed the son as he 
died of the plague five yeais later 

A Hikayat-name , entitled Skewk-Engiz was pro- 
bably the most congenial to the poet of all his 
poems It is a kind of tnunazara between a 
debauchei of women and pederast who then ask 
the Shaikh of Love for his judgment The latter 
shows how little either knew of pure absolute 
love, and the whole concludes with the praises of 
the love of God 

The next two poems are primarily an educa- 
tional effort and as they are still used m Turkey 
as schoolbooks, they give the modern Turks an 
acquaintance with Sunbulzade The Tuhfa is a 
lhymed Persian Turkish vocabulary, wntten in 
1197 (1783) for his son, in imitation of the 
similar work of Shahid! (xvi tl * century) It is ex- 
cellent for the time and a fiuit of Sunbulzade’s 
Persian journey It contains 58 kifa ' s in different 
metres, the last of which is a double rhymed 
masnawi on the Istilahat-i z Adjam The Aiabic 
counterpart to it is the Nukhba wntten m 1214 
(1799) There are commentaries on both, notably 
that of Hay at! Ffendi, which also gives valuable 
details of Sunbulzade’s life 

There are other educational works by Sunbul- 
/ade which are now more 01 less forgotten; thus 
in H84 (1770) he made a translation of a part 
of the c Jhd al- Dj uman of c AinI which exists m 
MS in the Es c ad Efendi Library in Stambul 
The Ottoman critics agree that while Sunbul- 
zade was a master of the language with few rivals, 
he is not really to be called a great poet He 
was primarily a lover of life, then a man of 
learning and next a writer of occasional verse 
and a very clevei one His choice of material is 
as characteristic as his technique The lattei is 
based on a thorough knowledge of piosodyand not 
on poetical feeling Sunbulzade can treat poetically 
the most banal subject and a continual stream of 
graceful phrases seem to pour forth from him 
He is therefore always pleasing m spite of a lack 
of real poetic talent He never has become really 
popular , Ziya Pasha compares his poems to wild 
roses without scent For the history of cultuie his 
exact knowledge of Persian acquned in thecountiy 
itself, is of importance, and it is very interesting 
to see the impiession made by Persia of that day 
on a highly intelligent Turk References to Persia 
are exceedingly frequent in all his woiks 

B t b 1 1 o g 1 a p k y Sami, Kamus al-A^Iam, 
p 4707; Mff'allim Nadjb E^ami, p. 336; Fatin, 
Tezkere , p 444, ZiyS Pasha, Khai abat T In- 
troduction, p 17; Mehmed Thuiaiya, St&tll-t 
( osmam , iv. 618; Biusalf Tahir, OsmanB Mu'- 
cllifleri, 11. 236 sq , Sjjihab al-Dln SulaimSn, 
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Tarikh-i Edeblyat-i c osmantya , Stambul 1328, 
p. 247 — 252; Baslm Atala 3 !, Mar' ask Tatikht 
we-Q/ugrajiyasl, Stambul 1339, p. 138 — 140, 
Hammer, Gcschtchte der ostnatitschen Dichtkunst , 
iv. 554 — 573, Fliigel, /Catalog der Hss in Wten , 

1 143, 675, 692, Gibb, A History of Ottoman 
Poetry , iv. 242 sqq (best account based on all 
available materials) (W Bjorkman) 

SUNKUR (Sonkor), a canton between 
Dainawar [q v] and Senna [q v], a 
dependency of Kirmanshah Lying on the road 
between Dainawar and Adharbaidjan it must corre- 
spond approximately to the first marhala on the 
stretch from Dainawai to Sisar, the name of which 
is read al-Qjarba (Mukaddasi, p 382), Kharbardjan 
(Ibn Khurdadhbih, p 119, Kudama, p 212) etc 
which was 7 farsakhs from Dainawar (the actual 
distance between the present ruins of Dainawar 
and Sunkur is however not more than 15 miles) 
Sunkur might therefore correspond to the canton 
of Maibahradj (Baladhurl, p 310) which was de- 
tached fiom Dainawar under the Caliph al-Mahdi 
and joined to Sisar [q v ] , cf Schwarz, Iran tm 
Mittelalter , iv , p 477 — 479 If however we aie 
to recognise in the name of the Kurd tribe Pai- 
lawand (Pahrawand) a reminiscence of the old 
name Pahradj (“custodia, vigiha”) this tribe must 
have been driven westwards for it now occupies 
the west face of Mount Parrau (= Bisutun), lying 
S W of Dainawar (cf Rabmo, Kermanchah , R 
MM, xxxviu , p 36) 

The easy pass of Mele-m 5 s on the line of 
heights from Dslakhani to Amiula separates Sun- 
kur from Dainawar. On the north-east Sunkur is 
bordered by mount Pandja- C AH (Nuzhat al-Kulub , 
ed Le Strange, p 217 Pandj-Angusht), behind 
which 111ns the direct road from Hamadan to 
Senna Sunkur is watered by the upper tributaries 
of the river of Dainawar, which ultimately joins 
the Gamas-ftb (Kaikha) Sunkur in the strict sense 
is adjoined by the more northern canton of Kulya 3 ! 
on the upper couise of the Gawa-rud (cf senna) 
the western dependencies of which are Bilawar 
and Niyabat (on the Kirmanshah-Senna road , 
cf Rabmo, loc at, p 12, 35) The importance 
of Sunkui lies in the fact that it is on the road 
followed by Muslim pilgrims from Tabriz to Kir- 
manshah, to avoid the Kurdish territory of Senna 
the load now makes a detour by Bidjai (Garrus) 
and Sunkur, from which Kirmanshah is reached 
in a day’s maich 

The population of the distuct is made up of 
two distinct elements The town (about 2,000 
houses) is peopled by Turks who are said to have 
come there m the Mongol period (in the cemetery 
there are Kufic inscriptions) Their chief Sunkur 
was a vassal of the Mongols of ShirSz (?) The 
language of the townspeople (a Tui coman dialect?) 
is remarkable for its peculiarities and the deca- 
dence of its foims To the Ottoman-Turkish foims 
geliyoiumjgelirim correspond the local forms g'a- 
lowram j g' ahram ma g' alow 7 am, sd g'alowsd, o 
g'alowra , b'z g alowrakh, siz g'alowsiz, olar g'd- 
lowla “Come” — g'd, “go” — g'l ; I wish to 
go” — tsiyowram g'tya/n, “he also” 0-7 a (== o-da), 
“since the day before yesterday” — es?agonnan 
bdlu , etc 

The district (165 villages) on the other hand 
is inhabited by Kuid agriculturists whose chiefs 
belong to the Kurd tribe of Kulya 3 ! The present 
Khans are said to be the descendants m the 


eighth generation from Safl-Kh 5 n who lived m 
the time of the latter Safawids In 1213 (1798) 
c AlI Himmat KhSn and his brother Baba Kh 5 n 
(of the Nanakall tribe) supported the pretender 
Sulaiman Kh5n and were executed by Path c All 
Shah (H J. Bridges, History of the Kajars, 
London 1833, p 58—59, 67). The Kulya’i speak 
a Kurd dialect resembling Kirmdnshdhl and are 
suspected of Ahl-t Hakk (= c All-tlahi , q v ) 
tendencies (V. MlNORSKY) 

SUNNA (a), custom, use and wont, 
statute The word is used in many connections 
Here only the following will be dealt with In 
the Kui 3 an sunna usually occurs in two con- 
nections . sunnat al-awwalin , “the sunna of those 
of old” ( v 11 1 39, xv. 13; xvni. 53; xxxv 41) 

and sunnat Allah, “the sunna of Allah” (xvn 
79; xxxm 62, xxxv 42; xlvm 23) The two 
expressions are synonymous m so far as they 
refer to Allah’s punishment of earlier generations, 
who met the preaching of prophets sent to them 
with unbelief or scorn The expressions aie therefore 
found mainly in the Meccan suras of which the 
mam subjects are stories of the Prophets. In 
btlia, 111 1 31, the plural sunan occurs meaning 
judgments Sunnat Allah is found in Sura, xxxm 38, 
where it means the pnvileges which Allah granted 
to earlier prophets 

In Iladith by sunna is usually understood 
Muhammad’s sunna; Allah is connected with the 
community by his JBook and Muhammad by his 
sunna (cf Muslim, Itnan , tiad 246 “Allah’s book 
and your Prophet’s sunna”) 

According to the usual explanation Muham- 
mad’s sunna compnses his deeds, utterances 
and his unspoken approval (y? 7 , kawl , tak/ir) 
Obsei vance of the sunna might in a way be 
called “Imitatio Muhammadis” 

In itself however the word is colouiless One 
speaks of good and bad sunna’s, e g of the bad 
sunna of the Didhiliya (Bukhari, Diyat , bab 9). 
Muhammed prophesies “Verily ye shall imitate the 
sunan of those who were befoie you, inch for 
inch, ell for ell, span for span, if they were to 
crawl into a lizard’s hole, you should follow after 
them” (Ahmad b Hanbal, Musnad, 11 327) 

The contrast between good and bad sunnas 
finds its classical expression in the following 
hadith “He who institutes a fair sunna in Islam, 
so that it is practised after his death, to him a 
rewaid shall be given equal to that of all who have 
practised it, without anything being deducted from 
their reward But he who institutes a bad sunna 
in Islam, so that it is practised after his death, 
against him a sin shall be debited, like that of all 
who have practised it without anything being sub- 
tracted from their sins” (Muslim, c Iltn , trad 15). 

Al-Sunna has however become the characteristic 
term foi the theory and piactice of the catholic 
Muhammadan community, Ahl al-Sunna wa '1-jDja- 
ma c a , the Sunna a 1 he people of the sunna and of 
the community”, are those who refrain from deviat- 
ing from dogma and piactice The expression is 
particularly used in this sense in opposition to 
Shi c a [q. v ] ; the division of Islam into Sunna and 
Shfa is generally known m the west. Gieat stress 
is therefore put upon following Muhammad’s sunna. 
“He who tires of my sunna, does not belong to 
me” (Bukhari, Nikdh , bab 1). “The prescribed salat , 
Friday and Ramadan are an atonement for the 
period till the next saint , the next Friday and 
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he next Ramadan, except in the case of polytheism, 
preach of agreement and neglect of the sunna . . , 
md neglect of the sunna is secession from the 
community” {Ryamala : Ahmad b Hanbal, u. 229). 
kmong the six categories of those who are cursed 
3y Allah, Muhammad and all the prophets are 
hose who have abandoned Muhammad’s sunna 
TiimidJb?, Kadar s bab 17) Knowledge of the 
>unna is one of the criteria m deciding who will 
ict as imam at the salat (Tirmidhi, §alat^ bab 60, 
^asa 3 I, Imamu , b5b 3) 

The companions are the propagators of 
he sunna (Muslim, Tman , trad. 80), the woid 
s occasionally referred to the example of the com- 
panions and the oldest generations of Islam, in 
lukhail, Ahkam , bab 43, the sunna of Allah, his 
irophet and the two khalifas is mentioned, in 
firmidhi, C /Zw, bab 16, there is a reference to the 
unna of Muhammad and the rightly guided caliphs 

The word thus acquires the meaning of standard ; 
t is recorded that Muhammad said when diawing 
ip such prescriptions. a at discretion lest any sunna 
burdensome to the community) arise” (Bukhari, 
^aha^djud^ bab 35) 

The opposite of sunna in the sense of the theory 
»r piactice consecrated by Muhammad’s example 
>r the tradition of the community is bid c a [q v ] 
cf e g Tirmidhi, c //w, bab 16) 

Muhammad’s sunna in the sense of his words, 
ctions and silent approval is fixed oially and in 
vnting in the Hadith [q v] In theoiy the con- 
eptions of sunna and hadith are separate but in 
>ractice they often coincide, which may be due 
o the fact that some of the collections of hadith 
iave the title Sunan (e g the collections of Abu 
)a 3 ud, Ibn Madja and al-Nasa 3 I) 

If we are to understand the theoretical and 
>ractical significance of the sunna in Islam we 
nust remember that while the Kur 3 an was a 
ource from which a considerable part of the 
iractice was deduced, on the other hand Muham- 
nad had settled many questions, not by revela- 
lon but by decision fiom case to case and that 
he words and deeds of the Prophet even in his 
ifetimc were recognised as a “fine example” and 
s a result of this recognition the sunna of the 
hrophet was drawn up and fixed in wilting, 
lthough not in a form equally canonical with 
he Kur 3 an. The Hadith itself illuminates this side 
f Muhammad’s sunna m traditions People came 
3 the Prophet and asked him “Send us men to 
each us the Kur 3 an and Sunna” (Muslim, I mar a , 
rad 147) “The faith has settled m the depths 
f the hearts of men They have thus learned 
LuPan and Sunna” (Bukhari, Rikak , bab 35) 
Omar b. al-Khattab said “People will come to 
uspute with you over doubtful points in the 
Cur 3 fin. Answer them with the sunan, for the 
•eople of the Sunan are best able to decide about 
he Kur 3 an” (Dariml, Introduction bab 16). 

In the Kur 3 an itself references to the importance 
f Muhammad’s sunna are found, like the com* 
rand to believe m Allah and Muhammad (SOra 
11 158, Ixiv 8) and Ibi Shim’s piayer, when 

e founded the temple at Mecca u O Lord send 
0 them a prophet from their midst, to read out 
0 them thy verses and to teach them the book 
nd wisdom and to purify them” (Sura 11. 123 and 
lmilar passages). 

It is clear then that in the system of IslSm 
he Sunna became a standard of conduct along- 


side of the Kur 3 5n, and that the representatives 
of the system also sought to answer the question 
of the mutual relation of the two elements. This 
question is also discussed in traditions At first 
Kur 3 an and Sunna appear as of equal authority 
KhSlid b Usaid said to c Abd Allah b. c Umar: 
“We find the salat al-hadar and the $alat al- 
hhawf in the Kur 3 5n but not however the salat 
al-safar Ibn c Umai answered. “My cousin, Allah 
sent us Muhammad when we were in complete 
ignorance, therefore we do as we saw Muham- 
mad do” (Ahmad b Hanbal, 11. 94). Another 
tradition is still more definite “a prohibition by 
the prophet of Allah is equal to a prohibition 
by Allah” (Dariml, Introduction bab 48). Ranking 
the Sunna equal to the Kur 3 an led to the idea 
that the Sunna also was revealed “Djibrll used 
to come down with the Sunna to Muhammad just 
as he used to come down with the Kur 3 an” (Da- 
riml, Introduction bab 48). They even went further 
and said “the highest standard is not the Kur 3 an 
but the Sunna” (1 c al-sunna kadiya c ala ’ l-Kur^an, 
wa-Zaisa 'l- Kurban bi-kadtn c ala ’ /sunna ). 

The question of the relation between 
Kur 3 an and Sunna is fully discussed in the 
Usui books Shafi c i 111 his Risala explains that 
there are prescuptions in the Kui 3 an, the general 
foim of which was only made precise in the 
Sunna (p 12), eg the punishment of the thief 
punished in the Kui 3 an (Sura v 42) by the tra- 
dition that the punishment is not to be applied 
when it is a question of the theft of an insigni- 
ficant amount (see e g. Bu kh ari, Hudud , bab 13) 
It is known that Muhammad punished ztna J of a 
thaiyib with stoning (cf. e g Bukhari, D^analiz, 
bab 61), while Sura xxiv 2 prescribes 100 lashes 
as the punishment foi the zanl and the zanlya 

The Sunna’s relation to the Kur 3 an may be of 
thiee kinds. (1) in entire agreement with the 
Kur 3 an , (2) an explanation of the sacred text, 
(3) not dnectly connected with the sacred text 
(Rtsala, p 16) — The last named is however 

not recognised by those who always give the 
Sunna a dnect connection with the sacred text. 

The relation between Kui 3 an and Sunna is lllus- 
tiated by the doctrine of nastkh wa ’ l-mantukh , 
“the abiogating and the abrogated”, and by other 
examples 1 elating to Kur 3 anic commands and pro- 
hibitions Heie we shall only point out that al- 
Shafi c I in conti ast to other scholars does not agree 
that the Kur 3 an can be abrogated by Sunna In 
his view, Kur 3 an can only be abrogated by Kur 3 5n 
and Sunna by Sunna (p. 16 sq ) But theie are 
verses of the Kur J 5n the abrogating charactei of 
which is only made clear by Sunna (p. 18 — 21) 
or by Sunna and Idjmal (p 21 sq .). 

The unil al fikh are of course not confined to 
Kur 3 an and Sunna, nevertheless in wide cncles 
protests weie made against any attempt to add 
to the two historical objective norms such subjec- 
tive elements as idjmal [q v] or kiyas [q v ] In 
Hadith we find traces of this opposition “When 
Ibn Mas c ud and Hudhaifa one day were together, 
a man propounded a question to them Then Ibn 
Mas c ud said to Hudhaifa Why do you think that 
people ask us about these things * He replied . 
As soon as they are told they neglect it Then 
Ibn Mas c ud said to the questioner. If you ask 
us about a Kur’&mc matter, which we know, we 
will give you information, likewise about a sunna 
of Muhammad, but we have no advice to give 
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about your innovations” (Dariml, Intioductio , 
bab 1 6) BukhSrI has significantly given a chapter 
of his Sahih the title “On the observance of 
Kur^Sn and Sunna” 

This attitude is however abandoned by the four 
madhahib , idjmal and ktyas have obtained their 
place among the usul al-fikh. The four roots were 
never recognised by the Kharidjis and Wahhabis, 
in addition to the Shl c a 

With the term Sunna in the theory of the 
Usui must not be confused the second of the five 
categones, under which actions are consideied 
from the legal point of view and which is also 
called Sunna. On this see the aiticle shar1 c a 

B ibliography Th W juynboll, II and lei ding 
tot de kennts van de mohammedaansche wet , 
Leiden 1925, p 34 sqq , 1 Goldziher, Hadith 
und Sunna in Muh Stud ten, 11 1 — 27 , C 
Snouck Hurgronje, Verspretde Geschnften , 1 249, 
11. 36 sqq , 72 sq , Mawlawi Muh Ai 5 b c AlI, 
Dictionary of Tcchn . Terms , p 703 sqq , A J 
Wensinck, Handbook of Early Muhammadan 
Tradition , Leiden 1927, s. v , Ihn al-Subki, 
Djam c al-Djawami r - with the commentary of 
Banani, Cairo 1318, 11 58 — 109; Mulla Khus- 
raw, MiPat al-Uful , p 182 — 226, Ibn Amir 
al-Hadjdji al-Takiir wa ’ l-Takblr fl Shark 
Kttab Takrlr Ibn II am mam, Bfilak 1316, 11 
223 sqq , on the margin of this work Baidawi, 
Mmhadj al-Ujul, 11 23 sqq. 

(A J Wensinck) 

SUNNITES. [See sunna ] 

SUR (Tyrf), the island city of Phoenicia 
From the Amarna period it was one of the 
richest commercial centres of the Syrian coast 
and gradually developed into a powerful rival of 
the adjoining Sidon [q v ] for dominion over the 
Phoenician colonies in the west Its conquest and 
destruction by Alexander the Great only deprived 
the nourishing metropolis of its impoitance for a 
brief peuod, but it had one peunanent important 
result, namely that the island city was hencefoith 
connected with the mainland by the Alexander 
dam, which was gradually widened into an lsht- 
mus by the material swept up by the southwestern 
coast currents, from very eaily times Palaityros 
(Apyr Ushu) had lain opposite the island town 
on the mainland Undei the Roman empire Tyre 
was the secular and ecclesiastical capital of the 
eparchy QoivIkvi n<£p«Ao$ 

After the occupation of Damascus, Shurahbil b. 
Hasana captured Sur and Saffuriya among other 
towns of the region (al-Baladhurl, ed de Goeje, 
p 116; Caetani, Annalt dell ’ Islam , u/ii., § 321; 
111 , § 107) According to Pseudo- Wafcidl ( Futuh 
al-Sham , Cairo 1278, 11 58 sqq), Sur was taken 
through the tieachery of the former commander 
of Halab, c Abdallah Yukena. Al-Wakidl and the 
Tyrian Hisham b. al-Laith say that Mu c awiya 
restored c Akka and S\Ir at the time of his expe- 
dition against Cyprus (27) and m 42 transplanted 
Persian colonists from Ba c albakk, Hims and An- 
tSkiya to the cities of al-Urdunn, namely SQr, 
<Akk 5 , etc (al-Baladhurl, op. cit , p 117). The 
authorities of the above mentioned Tyrian said 
“When we settled in SHr and the cities of the 
coasts there were Arab troops theie and still 
many Greeks ; later, people came from othci 
regions and settled alongside of us just as happened 
in all the other cities of the coast of Syria” In 
49 the Greek fleet raided the Syrian coast-towns 


which had not yet arsenals (Bala&hurl, op cit ; 
Mahbub of Manbidj, Kitab al^Unwan, ed A 
Vasilev, in Patrol Orient ., viu 492) Mu c 5 wiya 
thereupon built dockyards in c Akk 5 for the district 
of al-Urdunn. c Abd al-Malik b. MarwEn restored 
SUr, KaisSnya, and the suburbs of c Akk 5 , which 
had again fallen into ruins (al-Bal 5 dhurI, op ett 
p 1 17, 143) When at a later date HishSm b. 
c Abd al-Malik wished to purchase mills and store- 
houses from one of the descendants of AbE 
Mu c ait, and the latter refused to sell them, he 
had the aisenal removed to Sur and built maga- 
zines and docks there (al-Baladburi, p 1 1 7) Ac- 
cording to al-Wakidi also, Sur replaced c Akk 5 
under the MarwSnids as a naval station and re- 
mained one henceforth (al-Baladhurl, p 1 18; Ibn 
Djubair, ed Wright, p 305) The Caliph al-Mu- 
tawakkil later (247/248 ah) distributed the fleet 
and naval forces among all the Syrian coast-towns. 

The Arab geographers describe Sur as a city 
on the searcoast (al-sawahil) of al-Urdunn (the 
Jordan province) which was strongly fortified and 
thickly populated and had fertile country lound it. 
The island city was only accessible from the 
mainland through a gate to which a bridge led, 
and was fortified by walls which rose straight 
out of the sea, almost all the way round it; as 
in ancient times, a second part of the city lay 
opposite it on the mainland The bridge which is 
mentioned by al-MukaddasI also, is described by 
al-KazwlDl (ed Wustenfeld, 11 366 , 1 5 from below, 
under Tulaitila) as the largest arch in the world 
(confusion with the Sandja bridge >) The ancient 
aqueduct which led from (now Ras al- c Ain 

or al-Rashidiya) via lell al-Ma c shuk to the city 
still provided it with water in the middle ages 
(al-MukaddasI, B G A , 111 163; N&sir-i Khusraw, 
ed Schefer, p 11) Nasir-i Khusraw, who visited 
Sur in 1047 mentions the five to six stoned houses 
there and a richly decoiated Mashhad at the city- 
gate , the inhabitants were then for the most 
pait Shl c a , only the kadi was Sunni In the 
Crusading period al-Idrisi (1154 a t> ) records the 
flourishing glass industry, the pottery and the 
weaving of valuable stuffs in Sur Kudama men- 
tions the w'harves of the town 

From the Tulunid period, Syria was almost 
continuously under Egyptian suzerainty, which 
became still more firmly established under the 
Fatimids. The Tyrians rose against the Caliph al- 
Hakim in 388 (998) under a peasant named c Al 5 ka 
( c l laka) at the same time as al-Ramla rebelled 
and the citadel of Famiya was besieged by the 
Byzantine General Ducas The governor of Syria, 
IDjaish b Muhammad b SamsSm, sent the Ham- 
danid Husain b c Abd Allah b Nasir al-Dawla and 
the eunuch Fatik (var Fa^ik) al-Barraz against the 
city. When they attacked Sur by land and water, 
c Alalia appealed for help to the Byzantine em- 
peror The latter sent several ships but these were 
completely defeated m a naval battle The town, 
the inhabitants of which thereupon lost all heart 
for a stubborn resistance, was taken and sacked, 
its inhabitants massacred and c AlfiJca tortured and 
executed in Egypt. 

But the risings continued; the vizier Badr al- 
DjamSll m 1089 A D. was forced to take SEr, 
c Akk 5 and Djubail from the SaldjEl^ SultSn Tutugb 
and his successor al-Afdai §hah 5 n§hSh m 490 
(1097/1098) punished a new rising with a terrible 
massacre, in which even the governor of the city 



was executed '1 his took place in the same year 
as the Crusaders left Constantinople Coins weie 
struck in Sur in the name of the Caliph al- 
Musta c li (1094 — hoi) 

Although the city at first (1100 — 1101) sought 
to win Baldwin’s good graces by gifts, it soon 
(1103) joined in the defence of c Akka and Tara- 
bulus. By arrangement with Tughtakin the amir 
c Izz al-Mulk of hut in 500 (1106 — 1 107) attacked 
the Ciusader’s stronghold at Tibnln (Toron), plun- 
dered a subuib and massacred the inhabitants, but 
fled quickly away when Baldwin advanced on 
Sur from Tabariya The king appealed next year 
before its walls, built a foit on Tell al-Ma c shuka 
and besieged the city for a month; its wall had 
to purchase his withdrawal by a payment of 

7.000 dinars 

A week after the fall of Tarabulus, the Egyptian 
fleet with soldiers, money and supplies for a year 
appeared before this city, but on healing that the 
fortress had been taken by the Franks, they le- 
turned to Sur and the supplies and soldiers were 
distributed between Sur, Saida* (Sidon) and Bairut 

Baldwin laid siege to Sur once moie on the 
25th or 27th Djumada I (November 27 01 29, 1 1 1 1 ) ; 
he built two wooden toweis 10 ells high, put 

1.000 soldieis in each and had them pushed up 
to the walls of the city On the appeal of the 
Tyrians, Tughtakin came from Damascus to Ba- 
myas and sent reinforcements fiom there, who cut 
off the Flanks’ supplies while he himself marched 
on Saida* Baldwin had already stormed two walls 
when the governor of Sur, c Izz al-Mulk al-A c azz 
held a council of war in which a shaikh, who 
had taken part in the defence of Tarabulus offered 
to destroy the siege-towers of the Franks He 
actually succeeded in setting both on fire The 
Franks gained no success worth mentioning up 
to the spring of 1112 In the meanwhile Tugh- 
takin, after taking the fortress of al-Djaish in the 
Damascene came up with 20,000 men and cut off 
supplies from the Fianks When they received 
their supplies by sea, he laid waste the countiy 
round Saida* On the 10th Shawwal (April 21) 
Baldwin raised the siege and retired to c Akka 
The people of Sur welcomed Tughtakin with 
rich gifts and lestored the injured walls and ditches 
of their town On his departure Tughtakin handed 
ovei Sur to the Caliph again, but in the very 
next year the people and then governor c Izz al- 
Mulk Anushtakln al-Afdall, fearing anothei attack 
from the Franks, decided to hand over the city 
to him again Tughtakin at then request sent 
them the amii Mas c ud with forces for its defence, 
but the caliph continued to be prayed foi m the 
mosques and coins were still struck in his name 

The vizier al-Ma*mun, al-Afdal’s successoi, in 
;i6 (1 1 22/1 123) sent a well equipped fleet of 40 
^alleys under Mas c ud b Sall 3 r to Sur; when the 
commander Mas c ud came on board to greet them 
re was put in chains and brought to Egypt 
There however he was shown great honour and 
»ent to Damascus, where diplomatic apologies were 
offered and the incident explained away ; Tugh- 
takin replied courteously and promised his further 
assistance m the defence against the common enemy 

The Franks however saw m the removal of the 
valiant Mas c ud a good omen and prepared for a 
further siege with renewed hopes The Egyptian 
commander recognised the feebleness of the gar- 
rison and the insufficiency of the city’s supplies and 


appealed for help to the Caliph Al-Amir replied 
that he would put the defence in the hands of 
Zahlr al-Dln (Tughtakin) Ihe latter thereupon 
occupied the city again and put it in a satisfactory 
condition for defence. In the month of Rabl c I 
(April) 1124 the second siege of Sur began 
Venetian ships blockaded the haibour while on 
land the armed troops attacked the walls with a 
siege-tower Damascus tioops distinguished them- 
selves by particular bravery in the defence The 
besiegers sent a poition of their army against 
Tughtakin while the Venetians were to ward off 
the Egyptian fleet After vauous vicissitudes the 
Tyrians decided, aftei famine had bioken out in 
the city, to suirender under favouiable conditions 
After Tughtakin had conducted negotiations for 
surrender with the Fiank commanders, they were 
allowed to leave the city with their possessions or 
to lemain theie on paying ransom On 23 th (or 28 th ) 
Djumada I (July 9 or 14) 1124, the inhabitants 
marched out of the city between the tioops of 
Tughtakin and the Fiankish army , they weie 
settled partly in Damascus and paitly in Ghazza 
Aftei this suriender, which marked the zenith of 
the power of the Ciusaders in Syria, Tyre re- 
mained till 1291 in the hands of the Franks Ibn 
al-Athir laments its fall as a great misfortune for 
the Muslim world, as it was one of the finest and 
strongest of cities, and adds “Let us hope that 
God the Almighty will restore it to the mle 
of Islam” 

Shams al-Muluk (Burl) of Damascus m 528 
(i 1 33/1 1 34) after a laid of the Franks into the 
Hawran laid waste the region of Tabariya, Sur 
and the rest of the coast-lands and leturned via 
al Sha c ra* with a gieat booty An Egyptian fleet 
appeared in 550 (1155/1156) in the harbour of 
Sur, sank ships which belonged to Christian pil- 
grims and otheis, and returned with numeious 
prisoners and rich plundei In 552 (1157) Sur, 
Saida*, Bairut, Tarabulus and other towns suffered 
from an earthquake 

From the Crusading peuod we have the de- 
scriptions of the city by IdrisT and Ibn Djubair 
The formei admires the glassworks and potteries 
and the manufactuie of an extraoidmarily finely 
woven cloth Ibn Djuban who spent 11 days in 
Sur gives a full description of the town and of 
a ceremonial procession that took place duung 
his visit On the land side the city had 3 — 4 suc- 
cessive gates The entrance from the sea was 
through two high towers, between which one en- 
tered a harbour (the old “Sidoman”), the finest of 
all the harbours of the coast-cities On three sides 
the walls surrounded the harbour, on the fouith 
a wall with an entrance through an aich below 
which the ships anchored This inner harbour 
could be shut off by a huge chain which was 
stretched between the two towers 

Salah al-Dln after the capture of Jerusalem and 
most of the coast-towns proceeded to besiege Sur 
and pitched his camp before the city (on 5th; 
according to others, on the 9^ Ramadan 583 = 
Nov 8 or 12, 1187). He had at first to wait foi 
the impedimenta of the army and summoned his 
son Malik al-Zahir from Halab and his brother 
Malik al^Adil fiom Jerusalem to his side; his 
second son al-Afdai and his nephew Tafci al-Dln 
were with him. As soon as the siege artillery 
arrived, they began to bombard the town from 
movable towers with catapults etc. Ten ships 
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biought from c Akka blockaded the harbour; but 
they were surprised by the Frankish fleet and 
some destroyed, some sunk An attack on the 
walls was repulsed A council of war summoned 
by Salah al-Din decided, on account of the ap- 
proach of winter, to raise the siege till next year 
On the 2 nd Dhu ’1-Ka c da 584 (= Jan. 3, 1188, 
according to Baha 3 al-Dln, lbn al-Athir gives the 
last day of Shawwal = Tan I, 1 188), Salah al-Din 
began to withdraw his army Hardly was the 
city freed from its besiegers than a fight for its 
possession broke out between king Guy de Lu- 
signan who had just returned fiom captivity and 
its valiant defender Coni ad of Montferrat 

The failure of the siege of this strong seaport 
marked a reveise in Salah al-Dln’s fortunes With 
Shaklf Ainun (Belfoit) it was the only fortress of 
Syria to remain in the hands of the Fianks In 
the harbour of Tyre assembled the powerful forces 
foi the Third Crusade; into it poured the garrisons 
of the towns taken by Salah al-Dm whom he 
always chivalrously released , from it the siege of 
c Akka was launched, which completely distracted 
the Caliph’s attention from Sur 

On the 15th Rabl c II, 588 (Apnl 29, 1192) 
the Marquis Coniad who now lived in Tyre as 
titular king of Jerusalem was murdered by 1s- 
ma'ilis His successor Henri de Champagne con- 
cluded the peace of Ramla with Salah al-Din 
(Sept 1192) by which the coast from Jaffa to 
Tyre was left to the Fianks 

When the garrison of Tibnin undertook a cam-, 
paign against Sui and laid waste the surrounding 
country, the Crusadeis began to besiege this for- 
tress on I Safar 594 (= Dec 13, 1197) On a 
rumour of the approach of a laige army under 
al-Malik al- c Adil however they retired without 
achieving anything In Sha f ban 597 (May-June, 
1201) Sur was visited by an earthquake, and in 
600 (1203/1204) by another in which the walls 
of the foi tress collapsed By the peace between 
Frederick II and al-Kamil of Egypt (1229) Sur, 
c Akka, and seveial coast-towns of Syna weie left 
in the hands of the Christians, in addition to 
Jerusalem In the next few decades the power of 
the Fianks was further weakened by the ceaseless 
fighting between the coast-towns, and the Venetian 
and Genoese fleet. 

The poweiful Baibais in May 1266 and in 1269 
attacked Sur, on the second occasion, it is said, 
in anger at the murder in Sur of a merchant, 
whose mother had laid her complaint before him 
in Khnbat al-Lusus But he agieed to a treaty in 
669 (1270/1271) with the prince of the city by 
which ten districts of Tyrian land were allotted 
to the latter, 5 to the Caliph to be chosen by him 
while the rest were to be jointly administered 
In August 1285, Margaret of Tyre purchased from 
Kala 3 un a ten years’ peace by paying him half 
her revenues and piomismg not to restoie the 
defences of the city. But after the fall of c Akka 
(1291), Sur and the few remaining Frankish towns 
could no longer hold out After the taking of 
Sur, Khalil had the inhabitants killed or sold into 
slavery and the city itself was destroyed 

It was still completely in ruins in the time of 
Abu ’1-Fid2 3 (1321), al-Kalkashandl (c. 1400) and 
Khalil al-ZSthirl (c. 1450). Ibn Battuta (1355) 
could only find few traces of the old walls and 
harbour. Henceforth §Er was an unimportant place 
The Druse chief Fakir al-Din (1595 — 1634) did 


not succeed m improving the situation of the 
town; not did the Shaikh Zahir al- c Umar of c AkkS 
and his successor Djezzar Pasha in the second 
half of the xvmth century An earthquake in 1837 
brought further misfortune to Sur The town has 
now 6,500 inhabitants (1840: 3,000; 1880* 5000; 
1900. 6,000) of these about half are Muslims and 
rather less Roman and Greek Catholics, the re- 
mainder Jews 
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SUR, a clan of Afghans to which Shir 
Shah, the conqueror of Humayun the Timund, 
and founder of the short-lived Sur dynasty of 
Dihli and Agra, belonged Firighta, following ear- 
lier authorities, describes the Sur as a tribe of 
Afghans of Roh, the hill-country which is now 
the abode of frontier tribes over whom the British 
Government exercises little authority, and the 
Afghan Government less According to the same 
authonty the Sur tribe traces its descent from the 
ShansabanI dynasty of Ghur, but this seems to be 
a fictitious genealogy, fabricated possibly to gratify 
Shir Shah The Sur are a subdivision of a clan 
of the Lodi or LudI tribe, to which Buhlul Lodi 
and his two successors on the throne of Dihli 
(1451 — 1526) belonged According to Surgeon 
General Bellew the Lodi tribe has three great 
divisions, Siy&nl, Niyazl and DotSnl, of which the 
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SiySnl division is divided into two clans, Parangl 
and Isma c ll, the latter having three subdivisions, 
Sur, LohSnl and MahpSl The accession of Buhlul 
Lodi to the throne of Dihli attracted many Af- 
ghans to India, among them a community of the 
Sur subdivision of his own tribe, headed by Ibra- 
him Khan Sui, who was first employed in the 
HisSr Firuza and Narnaul districts He had foui 
sons, Hasan, Ahmad, Muhammad, and Ghazi 
Hasan and Muhammad accompanied Djamal Khan 
to Djawnpur, wheie Muhammad remained, while 
Hasan received the fiefs of Sahsaram and Kha- 
wSsspur Tanda in Bih 5 r He had foui sons, Farid 
and Nizam by his wife, an Afghan lady, and 
Sulaiman and Ahmad by a slave girl ‘Farid eventu- 
ally became empeior of India under the title of 
Shir Shah [q v ] His strength of chaiacter and 
commanding ability suppressed that tendency to 
internecine strife which he recognized as the be- 
setting sin of the Afghans and the chief souice 
of their weakness, but after his death there was 
none to rest! am them, and the empne which his 
valour and ability had won was speedily lost by 
the dissensions of his successors He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Djalal Khan, who took the 
title of Islam or Salim Shah and reigned for nine 
years (1545 — 1554), but whose energies were dis- 
sipated m a contest with his elder brother, c Adil 
Khan Salim Shah’s young son, flruz, was put to 
death by his maternal uncle, Mubariz Khan, son 
of Shir Shah’s younger brother, Nizam, and Mu- 
bariz ascended the throne under the title of Mu 
hammad Shah c Adil, but was contemptuously 
nicknamed c Adall by his own people, and Andhall 
(“blind”) by the Hindus During his feeble reign 
(1554 — 1556) his cousins Ibrahim, son of Ghazi 
Khan Sur of Hindawn, brother of Hasan Khan, 
and Ahmad, son of Ahmad Khan bur, another 
brother of Hasan, assumed the royal title, and at 
one time there were three emperors pretending 
to reign in India (1) Ibrahim Shah, who seized 
Dihli and Agra, (2) Muhammad Shah c Adil, who 
retired to Cunar, and (3) Ahmad Sui, who as- 
sumed the title of Sikandar Shah in the Pandjab, 
drove Ibrahim from Dihli and Agra, and was 
occupying those distucts when Humayun returned 
m 1555 an d expelled him He fled into the 
Siwalik and thence to Bengal, where he died 
Ibrahim Sh 5 h T when driven fiom Agra by Sikandar 
Shah, fled to Sambhal and thence to Kalpi, where 
he was defeated by Hemu, the minister of c Adali. 
Ibrahim next fled to his father, Ghazi Khan, then 
m Biyana, and Hemu besieged him there, but 
was recalled by c Adall to repulse Muhammad 
Khan Sur, governor of Bengal, who was marching 
on Cunar. Ibrahim followed him, but was defeated, 
and again retired to Biyana, and thence to Patna, 
where he attacked Raflja RSmCandra, who defeated 
and captured him, but treated him with great 
honour, enthroned him, and acknowledged him as 
his sovereign c Adall meanwhile attacked and slew 
Muhammad Sur near KalpI The news of Hu- 
mSyfln’s return and of Sikandar’s defeat and flight 
had now reached Cunar, and was followed by 
that of Humayun’s death, on receipt of which 
c Adall sent Hemu with 50,000 horses and 500 
elephants to recover Agra and Dihli. He took 
both cities, for himself, not for his mastei, but 
was defeated and slain at PSnlpat by the army 
of Akbar, for whom both Dihli and Agra were 
recovered. c AdalI was defeated and slain by Khidr 


Kh 5 n, son of Muhammad Sur, who had assumed 
the title of Bahadur Shah Ibrfihlm Sur was for 
some time in Malwa, and fled thence to Urlsa, 
where Sulaiman Kaiarani treacherously put him 
to death in 1567 
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SURA, the name given to the chapters of 
the Kui 3 an In the Kurban itself, the word 
means, in the Meccan as well as the Medinese 
parts, the separate revelations which weie revealed 
to Muhammad from time to time Thus he chall- 
enges his opponents to produce a sura like his 
own (11 21, x 39) or to bring ten suras like 

his of their own devising (xi 16) As a super- 
scnption we have m xxiv 1 “(this is) a suia 
which we have sent down and sanctioned and in 
it we have levealed clear signs ( 'ay at )” The Mu* 
nafikun, we are told (lx 65), fear that a sura 
may be sent down that will tell them what is m 
their hearts, cf ix 87 “when a sura was sent 
down which commanded them to believe and to 
fight etc” In ix. 125, 128, xlvn 22, mention 
is made of the different effects of a sura upon 
believers and unbelievers As fat as contents are 
concerned the word thus coincided with the woid 
“KuiUn” in its original meaning, but in later usage 
they became separated, KuCSn became the name 
of the collected levelations in book form while 
sui a was used of the chapters of the sacred book, 
which consisted originally each of a single revela- 
tion but later w T eie formed of the combination of 
several revelations or fragments 

Where Muhammad got the woid is still uncertain 
in spite of the attempts made to trace its origin 
Noldeke thinks it is the modern Hebrew shura 
“order, series” but even if this could be explained 
as “line” it would not take us to the original 
meaning of the word, and against it is the fact 
that one sura, according to xxiv. 1, contained 
several ayat Perhaps the word is in some way 
connected with Muhammad’s conception of a book 
in heaven ( al-Kitab\ the contents of which were 
revealed to him piecemeal “Piece, section 1 ’ or a 
similar meaning would make good enough sense 
and would also explain the latei usage, but linguistic- 
ally it cannot be proved, for H. Hirschfeld’s sup- 
position that it is a corruption of the Hebrew 
seder is not at all probable Sara , to mount, fall 
upon, overcome (e g. with wine) might possibly 
yield a meaning like impetus , sudden overwhelming 
inspiration etc , but sawra and not sura is the 
derivative found from it. 

The authorised Kur 5 5 n contains 114 suras of 
which the first (al-fatiha y q. v ) and the two last 
are conjurations loosely connected as introduction 
and conclusion to the rest. This agrees with the 
fact that these three stlras are said to have been 
lacking in the Kur’Sn as edited by Ibn Mas'tld. 
There was a certain amount of freedom at first 
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in, this respect so that Ubaiy for example had two 
suras m addition to those usually accepted The 
order of the suras also was not definitely fixed, 
although the same principle of arrangement may 
be lecogmsed m the different editions The reader 
may be referred to the ancle $or j An on this point, 
as well as on the names of the suras, their 
sepaiation in the manuscripts and the letters 
which aie found in the superscriptions to some 
of them 

Btbhography Noldeke, Geschichte des 
Qorans , p 24 sq , 227 sq , 320 sqq , second 
edition by Schwally, 1 30 sq , 11 /1 , 30 sqq ; 

H. Hirschfeld, New Researches into the Compo- 
sition and Exegesis of the Qoran , 1902, p 2 
__ (F. Bum) 

SURA (a.), image, form, shape, e g $urat 
al-ard , “the shape of the eaith”, { urat hitnar , 
tt the form of an ass” (Muslim, Salat , trad 1 1 5 ) 
or face, countenance (see below) Tasaiui/ 
are rather pictuies Sura and taswlra are theie- 
fore in the same relation to one another as 
the Hebiew demut and seletn The Biblical idea 
according to which man was created in God’s 
$elem (Gen , 1 27) has most probably passed into 
Hadlth It occurs, so fai as 1 am aware, in thiee 
passages in classical Hadlth, the exegesis is un- 
certain and in general unwilling to adopt inter- 
pretations such as Christian theology has always 
readily associated with this Biblical passage In 
Bukhari, Istddhan , bab 1 (cf Muslim, Dianna . 
trad 28) it is said. “Allah created man after 
( c ala) his suia his length was 60 ells” On this 
Kastallani (ix 144) says “the suffix ‘his’ refeis to 
Adam, the meaning therefore is — Allah created 
Adam according to his 1 e Adam’s form, that is 
perfect and well-proportioned” (cf also, Lisan al- 
c Arab, vi 143 sq) But there are also other ex- 
planations Another tradition says “One should 
not say ‘may Allah make thy face hateful and the 
faces of those who aie like thee’, for Allah created 
Adam after his sura ’ In this tiadition the suffix 
obviously lefers to the person addressed Others 
say The suffix lefers to Allah, for in one version 
the tiadition runs Allah cieated Adam in the 
shape of al-Rahman, 1 e as regards his qualities, 
knowledge, life, hearing, sight, etc although Allah’s 
qualities are incomparable — The theologians are 
divided into two groups on the exposition of this 
tradition , the one refrains from any interpretation 
through diead of anthropomoi phism , the other 
explains the expression as an indication of Adam’s 
beauty and perfection, an idafat takrlm wa-tash/ ij 
(like nakat All ah , Bait Allah , says al-NawawI, 
see below)” — So far Kastallani 

The second passage in which the tradition oc- 
cuis is Muslim, Bnr f trad 1 1 5 “If a man fights 
with his bi other, he ought to spare his face, foi 
Allah created man after his sura” Al-Nawawfs 
commentary on this tiadition coincides in part 
with the already quoted section in Kastallani, 
we need only quote the following heie al-Mazaii 
says* “Ibn Kutaiba has interpreted this tiadition 
wrongly by taking it literally” He says “Allah 
has a sura, but not like other $uwar ” This inter- 
pretation is obviously wrong for the conception 
sura involves composition and what is put together 
is created ( muhdaUk ); but Allah is not created 
therefore is not composed, therefore he is not 
mufawwar Ibq Kutaiba’s interpretation .s like 
that of the anthropomorphists, who say : “Allah 
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has a body, but not like other bodies” They 
quote in support the orthodox pronouncement 
“The Creator is thing (s£ai) but not like other 
things” This is however reasoning by false analogy 
foi iliai* does not involve the conception of coming 
into existence ( hudiith ) and what is associated 
with it Body and sura on the other hand involve 
joining together and composition and therefore 
also hudut]C\ etc 

We have fuither to deal with the conception 
sura in connection with the prohibition of images, 
which, in so far as it is known in the west, is 
traced to the Kur 5 an like most Muslim institutions 
Although this idea is one of the numeious popular 
errors about Islam, we cannot deny that the pro- 
hibition of images is based on a view which finds 
expression in the Kur J an In Kur J 8mc linguistic 
usage saiowara “to fashion” or “form” is syn- 
onymous with baraa “to create” Sura, vn. 10, “and 
we have cieated you, then we have fashioned you, 
then we have said to the angels, etc ” Sura, 111 4 
“It is he who forms you in the mothers womb 
as he will” Sura, xl 66 “It is Allah who has 
made the earth for a home for you and the 
heavens for a vault above you, shaped you and 
formed you beautiful” (cf Sura, lxiv 3) Sura, 
lix 24 Allah is called al-k&alik^ al-ban J y al - 
muSawwir , 1 e according to Baidawl “He who 
takes the resolution to create things according to 
Hts wisdom, who creates them without error, who 
calls their forms and qualities into existence, ac- 
cording to His will” 

This linguistic usage shows complete synonymity 
between the concepts “to fashion, to shape”, and 
“to make, to create” In the older Hebrew lite- 
rature also Yahve as creator is called Yo$er , 1 e 
the potter The roots s-r and y-s-r are also ul- 
timately connected 

If then Allah according to the Kur 3 an is the 
gieat fashioner, it follows in Hadlth that all human 
fashioners are imitators of Allah and as such 
deserving of punishment “Whosoever makes an 
image him will Allah give as a punishment the 
task of blowing the bieath of life into it, but he 
is not able to do this” (Bukhari, BuyiC> bab 104; 
Muslim, / ibas , trad 100) “Those who make 
these pictures will be punished on the Day of 
Judgment by being told Make alive what you 
have cieated” (Bukhari, Tawhld y bab 56) “ 1 hese 
whom Allah will punish most severely on the Day 
of Judgment are those who imitate Allah’s woik 
of creation” (Ahmad b Hanbal, vi. 36). Such are 
called the worst of creatures (NasS 1, Ma*ad/td f 
bab 13), cursed by Muhammad (Bukhari, Buyu c , 
bab 25), compared to polytheists (Tirmidhf, Dta- 
hannam , bab 1) Houses which contain images, 
dogs and ritually impure people are avoided by 
the angels of mercy (Bukhari, Bad! al-Khalk. bab 
17, etc) The latter statement is illuminated by 
the story of how ‘Ahsfia once purchased a cushion 
( numruka ) on which were pictures, when Muham- 
mad saw it from outside the house, he stood at 
the door without coming in When c Ah§ha saw 
repugnance expressed on his countenance, she 
said “O Apostle of Allah, I turn full of penitence 
to Allah and his Apostle, but what law have I 
bioken?” He replied “What is the meaning of this 
cushion She said. “I purchased it for thee to 
sit upon and use as a cushion” l hen the Apostle 
of Allah answered* “The makers of these images 
will be punished and they will be told: Make 

s* 
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alive what you have created”. And further he 
said a A house which contains images is not en- 
tered by the angels” (Muslim, Ltbas , trad 96, 
cf. 85, 87, 91 — 99, Bukhari. Ltbas , bab 92, Ah- 
mad b. Hanbal, vi 172) Muhammad is said to 
have removed the images and statues out of the 
Ka c ba (BuMiail, Maghazi , bab 48) There are also 
references to this in the Sira. Heie we need only 
quote one moie remarkable tradition, which has 
some resemblance to the Christophoius legend 
c Ali lelates “I and the Prophet walked till we 
came to the Ka c ba Then the Prophet of Allah 
said to me “Sit down”. Then he stood on my 
shouldeis and I aiose But when he saw that 1 
could not support him, he came down, sat down 
and said “Stand on my shoulders”. Then 1 clim- 
bed on his shouldeis and he stood up and it 
seemed to me as if 1 could have touched the sky, 
had 1 wished Then I climbed on the loof of the 
Ka c ba on which there was an image of coppei 
and iron Then 1 began to loosen it at its light 
and left side, in front and behind until it was in 
my power Then the Prophet of Allah called to 
me “Throw it down” Then I threw' it down so 
that it broke into pieces like a bottle I then 
climbed down from the Ka c ba and huiried away 
with the Prophet, till we hid ouiselves in the 
houses for fear some one might meet us” (Ahmad 
b Hanbal, 1 84 , cf 15 1) 

Accoiding to the law it is forbidden to copy 
living beings, those that have a ruh Nawawi in 
his commentaiy on Muslim’s Sahih to Ltbas , trad 
81 (Cairo 1283, lV * 443) g lv es the following sum- 
mary “The learned men of our school and other 
( ulama 3 say The copying of living beings is 
stuctly forbidden and is one of the great sms, 
because it is threatened with the severe punish- 
ment, mentioned in the traditions It does not 
matter whether the maker has made the copies 
from things used in little esteem or from other 
things, for the making of them is in itself haram , 
because it is an imitation of Allah’s creative act- 
ivity From this point of view it makes no differ- 
ence whether the image is put upon a cloth, 
carpet, com, vessel or wall, etc ” 

The copying of trees, camel-saddles, and other 
things apart from living creatures is not forbid- 
den — So far the legal prescriptions affecting 
the copying itself 

As regards the use of articles which have on 
them images of living cieatures, if these are hung 
on a wall or are on a gaiment which is worn or 
on a turban or other article which is not treated 
lightly, they are haram If the reproductions how- 
ever are on carpets which are walked upon, on 
cushions and pillows etc , which are in use, they 
are not harftm Whether the angels of mercy 
avoid houses which contain such articles will be 
discussed immediately, as God will 

In all these cases it makes no difference whether 
the reproductions have a shadow or not. Some 
ot the older jurists say Only v'hat has a shadow 
is forbidden; there are no objections to other repro- 
ductions But this is an erroneous view. For the 
reproduction on the curtain was condemned 
by the Prophet and it certainly had no shadow 
The other traditions should be remembered which 
forbid all images of whatever nature 

Al-Zuhri says . Images are without exception 
forbidden as well as the use of articles on which 
there are images or the entering of a house in 


which there are images, whether embroideied on 
a cloth or not embroidered whether they aie put 
on a wall, on a cloth or carpet, to be tiodden upon 
or not, on the authouty of the literal interpretation 
of the tradition about the numruka (pillow) which 
Muslim records (cf above). This is a veiy stnct 
point of view Others say * What is embroidered 
on a cloth whether for humble use or not, whether 
hung on a wall or not is pei nutted. They regard 
as makruh images which have shadows, or repro- 
ductions on walls, whether embroidered or not 
They rely for this view on Muhammad’s words in 
seveial tiaditions in the Bab concerned “except 
what is embroidered on cloth” This is the attitude 
of Kasim b Muhammad 

The t(J/ma c forbids all lepresentations which 
have shadows and declares their defacement wa- 
djtb The Kadi (Iyad) says “Apart from little 
girls playing with dolls and the permission for 
this” Malik however declares it makruh for a 
man to buy his daughter a doll And some say 
that the pei mission to play with dolls was abolished 
by the tiaditions (p 447 sq ; These traditions 
lay it down without any ambiguity that the repre- 
sentation of living cieatures is strictly forbidden 
As regards lepiesentations of tiees and such like 
without ruh neither their making nor purchase is 
theieby foibidden Fruit- rees in this respect aie 
the same as othei tiees This is the view of all 
the c ulama J except Mudjahid, who considers the 
representation of fruit-trees makruh. The Kadi 
(lyad) says Mudjahid is alone in this view He 
relies on the tradition “Who is moie unnghteous, 
than he who imitates my cieation (Muslim, 
Ltbas , trad 101, Bukhari, Taw hid , bab 56), while 
all the others quote the tradition “Then it shall 
be said to them, put life ( ahyu ) into that which 
ye have made, foi ahyu means make living ciea- 
tures ( hayawan ) with a ruh“ — So far al-Nawawi. 

In spite of the opinions of theologians and 
jurists, breaches are not laie as in the case of the 
prohibition of wine, as foi example, the frescoes 
in the bath-house of c Amia [q v ], the mimatures 
in Persian and Turkish manuscripts, Tuikish and 
Egyptian stamps Theie have even been pictuies 
of Muhammad in recent times But this does not 
affect the fact that among Muslim peoples there 
has been neither painting nor sculpture to any 
considerable extent Arabesques and calligraphy 
may be legarded as a substitute for it Strzygowsky 
has tried to explain the absence of human figures 
from Muslim art by the latter’s being influenced 
by a school of art in which there were no human 
figures for some other reasons 

Objections were for long made to photography 
(see Snouck Hurgronje, Verspretde Geschnften , 
11 432 sq); now these seem, in certain circles at 
least, no longer to be so strong or even to have 
been quite overcome In Cairo there is an illus- 
trated weekly al-Mu$awwar , which is produced 
entirely on western lines This does not however 
mean that the old opinions have entirely dis- 
appeared Chauvin gives examples of the honor 
of being copied, examples which Still have then 
counterparts in the modern western world. Heie 
also we find people objecting to being photo- 
graphed because they feel as if something were 
being stolen from their persons 

We also find the second commandment quoted 
literally in the west against pictures although the 
usual interpretation regards it only as prohibiting 
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the worship of idols. It may be asked whether 
the Muslim interdiction of images was influenced 
by the Jewish interpretation of the second com- 
mandment Fiom the literature (Flavius Josephus) 
on the one hand and the coins on the other, it 
is evident that the Jewish extension of the pro- 
hibition of images was exactly the same as the 
Muslim no living creatures, only plants and other 
objects On the one hand we may assume Jewish 
influence on the Muslim prohibition of images, 
on the other hand recognise that the foundations 
for this transference can already be found in the 
Kur 3 5n The Biblical idea of the creation of man 
by the making of an image and breathing the 
breath of life into it as found in the story of the 
creation is also found in the Kur J an (Sura, xv 29 ; 
xxxvin 72) and it is this very idea which has had 
great influence on traditions and legal literature — 
For the philosophical meaning of the conception 
sura see madda 
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ioet , Leyden 1925, p 157 sqq , V Chauvin, La 
defense des images chez les Musulmans in An- 
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(A J Wensinck) 

SURAKARTA, or Surakfrta, name of a 
kingdom on the island of Java and of 
its capital, ruled by two Javanese princes, 
the Susuhunan and Mangku-NSgara, under Dutch 
suzeiainty It arose along with the kingdom of 
(A)yogyakarta (-kSrta), likewise ruled by two chiefs, 
out of the older kingdom of Mataiam, which on 
the decline of the kingdom of DSmak and Padjang 
appealed as a third Muhammadan state in Java 
proper The Muslim character of Mataram, al- 
though rathei superficial and only nominal, was 
the result of the official recognition of the Susu- 
hunan as Muslim ruler by the authorities in 
Mecca and found expression in the title Pa- 
nata-gama , “Arranger of the religion (of Islam)” 
Although the population was quite consciously 
Muhammadan, the kingdom nevertheless remained 
m many ways, e g in political oiganisation, Ihndu- 
Javanese The same holds of the states, which 
succeeded it, and particularly perhaps of Surakaiia, 
where especially of recent years an active interest 
in the older culture has arisen in educated circles 
under the influence of studies by Europeans 
The kingdom of Mataram founded by Senapati 
about 1575 reached its greatest piospenty undei 
Agung (1613 — 1645) Under his successors the 
influence of the suzerain Dutch Trading Company 
(Vereenigde Oost-Indische Compagme) rapidly in- 
creased, which, founded at the beginning of the 
xvnth century was the de facto ruler of Java by 1725 
Disputes about the succession brought about (1755) 
the already mentioned partition of the kingdom 


into the states of Surakarta and Yogyakarta The 
Susuhunan, who still ranks higher than the Sultan, 
had already founded a little state by 1744 in the 
village of Sala (often written Solo), the name of 
which, Surakarta, as usual in Java, took the place 
of that of the previous state, Kartasura (from 
Sanskrit krta = flourishing etc. and gura = hero, 
hetoic, brave) The state and the village of Sala 
were officially called Surakarta after the state, al- 
though the piesent town is still also called Sala 
(pionounced Solo by Europeans) Very soon after 
the partition, one of the rival princes received 
an important fief from the Susuhunan, this gra- 
dually developed into an independent principality 
the ruler of which the Mangku-Nggara is still 
however formally subordinate to the Susuhunan 
The history of the kingdom is, like that of 
Yogyakarta, rathei confusing on account ot the 
continual alterations in its boundaries It passed 
more and more under Dutch influence and is of 
no special importance for the woild of IslSm On 
account of the impossibility of giving a brief 
sketch of it here, the reader must be referred 
to the fuller studies by Dutch scholars quoted 
below 

The present town which has now about 130,000 
inhabitants, of whom only a few thousands are 
Euiopeaqs, has remained the centre of Javanese 
culture Native arts and crafts were always cul- 
tivated in the capital but on account of the often 
keen European competition have lost a good deal 
of importance for Ja' T i itself The Javanese fine 
arts, especially music and dancing, are however 
still flourishing and Javanese learning was of- 
ficially encouraged and this is paitiy tiue of the 
piesent day Literary life, which seems almost to 
have disappeared with the death of the last pu- 
djangga, Rangga- Warsita ( pudjangga was originally 
a priest, later court-scholar, Sanskrit bhudjangga = 
snake, snake-demon, and it is not quite clear how 
the present meaning has developed from this), 
appeals to be reviving again to some extent and 
may still have a future in a more modern form 
undei the influence of the expansion of European 
education Quite recently (1926) the Dutch au- 
thorities have founded a school in Surakarta, on 
account of its cential situation for Javanese culture, 
the special object of which is to give native 
scholars a classical oriental training 

The buildings of the capital with its old customs 
and usages, its bgdaya dances and wayang plays, 
with its many remarkable featuies, its reflection 
of former Javanese splendour, form the greater 
attraction of the town The punces have their 
own officials for various services, who live with 
then families in the palaces and are estimated to 
number 15,000 But actually the power is exercised 
by the Dutch resident w’ho is equal in authority 
to the prince, an arrangement which has repeatedly 
caused friction 

Bibliography' Exceedingly valuable for 
our knowledge of the two native states is 
G P Rouffaer’s article vorsteni anden m 
the Encydopacdte van Nederlandsch-Indie *, iv 
587a — 653^, with a valuable bibliography P. 
J Veth, fava 2 , 11 165 sqq , is more general 

__ (C C. Berg) 

SURAT, a city situated m 21 0 12' N. 
and 72 0 50' E. on the south bank of the 
Taptl and ten miles from its mouth The geo- 
grapher Ptolemy (a. d 150), speaks of the trade 
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of Pulipula, perhaps Phulpada, the sacred part 01 
Siirat city Early refeiences to Suiat by Muslim 
histouans must be scrutinized, owing to the confusion 
of the name with borath (Saurashtra), but in 1373 
Fliuz Tughluk built a foit to protect the place 
against the Bhils The foundation of the modern 
city is traditionally assigned to the beginning ot 
the sixteenth century, when its piosperity was 
restored by GopI, a rich Hindu merchant, and 
m 1514 it was already an important seaport The 
Portuguese burnt the town in 1512, 1530, and 
1531, and the present fort was founded in 1540 
by Khudawand KhSn, a Turkish officer in the 
scmce of Mahmud III of Gudjarat In 1572 it fell 
into the hands of the MitzSs, then in rebellion 
against Akbar, who besieged and took the place 
in the following year, hor 160 years the city, 
known as “the Gate of Makka” and “the Blessed 
Port” from its being the port of departure for 
pilgrims, enjoyed peace and prosperity undei the 
limuuds An English ship first arnved at “Swally 
Hole” (Suwali) the anchoiage near the mouth of 
the TaptI, in 1608, but the English encountered 
great difficulty in founding a factory, owing to 
the hostility of the Portuguese They succeeded, 
and their position was secured by the treaty brought 
back from N gra by Sir Thomas Roe in 1618 In 
1064 Shiwadji plundered the town for three days, 
but could not touch the h nglish and Dutch factories, 
which weie biavely defended by their inmates 
From 1669 an annual Maratha laid was almost a 
matter of couise, but the foreigners defended 
themselves In 1687 Bombay superseded Surat as 
the principal English settlement on the western 
coast, and in 1733 the Muslim governor proclaimed 
his independence, but in 1759 English, with 
the approval of the Marathas, charged themselves 
with the administration of the town, which became 
a British possession in 1800 The English and 
Dutch graveyards contain interesting memorials 
of European trade and adventure in India 

Bibliography. Shaikh Abu ’1-Fadl, A^in-i 
Akbart , translated by Blochmann and Jariett, 
Akbainama\ Kh w adja Nizam al-Dln Ahmad, 
fabakat-i Akbari, all in the Bibliotheca Indica 
series of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Muham- 
mad Kasim Firishta, Gulshan-t Ibrahiml , Bombay 
lithographed edition of 1832, The Imperial 
Gazetteer of I ndia y Oxford 1908, xxui 153, 164 

(T W Haig) 

SURAIDJIYA (Masala) This is one of the 
classical “questions” m the theory of law ( usul), 
one of the few that have a special name (cf. 
akdariya) derived from one of the first to pro- 
pound it It refers to the legal fiction (dawr 
hukm’i) invented by some Shah c is (MuzanI, Ibn 
Suraidj, and Ghazall, who later recanted) to cancel, 
by bringing it into a vicious cncle ( yamin bi- 
dchra)^ the solemn declaration ( ta c lik ) pledging 
the contracting party to divorce his favourite 
wife if he breaks his oath ( talak tmfallak , em- 
ployed m the Karmattan initiation , cf Kar- 
matians) Snouck Hurgronje has shown the use 
made by the Shafi c Is of the tallik to stabilise 
marriages in Java. 

Bibliography : Sha c rSnI, Mizatt , Cairo, 11. 
1 15; Ibn Hadjar, Tuhfat al-mmhagj (with gloss 
by Shirwanl), Cairo, vn. 112 — 1 1 3 ; Goldziher, 
Streitschnft des Gazalt gegert die Battmyya- 
Sekte^ 1916, p 78 — 79, Massignon , Passion d'al- 
Hallaj , p 586, 716, 787 


SURURI, the name of several Ottoman 
poets of whom the most notable are the two 
following 

I Mu$lih al-DIn MustafX Efendi, called 
SurUrI, a distinguished philologist and expo- 
sitor born in Gallipoli where his father Sha ban 
was a merchant or a teacher. After the conclu- 
sion of his studies he became an assistant kadi 
in Stambul, in 944 (1537). When the medrese 
founded by Kasim Pasha [q. v ] was finished, he 
was appointed its first muderns , but resigned a 
year later and by the desire of his patron Kasim 
1‘agha began to lectuie on Djalal al-Dln ROml’s 
MatAnawi as a Nakshbandi deiwish 10950(1543) 
he became tutor to prince Mustafa [q.v ], the lll- 
staired son of Sulaiman [q v] the Magnificent. After 
the prince’s execution in 960 (1553) he retued 
into private life and died on 7 th Djumada I 969 
(Jan 13, 1562) in Stambul at the age of 72 His 
tomb was at the little mosque which has now dis- 
appeared built by him in the Kasim Pasha quarter 
(cf. Iiafiz Husain, Hadikat al- Dj awami c , 11 4 sq 
and J. v. Hammer, G O K , ix 106, N° 593). 
In this mosque at one time were preserved the 
manuscripts of all his works On his tomb 
cf also Ewliya Celebi, SiyShetname , 1 426, Sururi 
was one of the greatest philologists of his day 
and probably the greatest authority on Persian 
language and literature that Turkey has ever pio- 
duced In his capacity as tutor to the prince he 
prepaied seveial of his famous commentaries e g 
those on the Bustan and Guhstan Towards the 
end of his life (968) he published the commentary 
on Iiafiz which is probably the best of its kind, his 
text book of prosody and rhyme Bahr al-Ma?anf 
prepaied for prince Mustafa in 956 (1549) and 
his c A(l/a :> ib al-Makhlukat a synopsis of the Cos- 
mography of KazwinI are also famous Less well 
known is his commentary on the very popular 
introduction ( Isaghti&i , Gr eicraywyj) of Shaikh 
Athir al-Din Mufaddal His other works are almost 
all expositions of Arabic or Persian works, or 
translations He had a command of Turkish, Per- 
sian and Arabic such as is rarely found. 

Bibliography J v Hammer, G.O.R , 
111 318, do, GOD , 11 287 sqq , Brusal? 

Mehmed Tahir, c Otkmanll Midelliflei 11 225 sq ; 
c At& 3 i, JDhatl on the Shako? tk al-Nii'tnaniya , p. 
23 sq. , Kinallzade, Tadhkva (MSS.); Biockel- 
mann, G A A., 11 438, Sidjill-t c othmdnt , 111. 12; 
c All, Kutih al-Akhbar y un printed part (very full). 

II Saiyid c O thman, called SurUrI, the grea- 
test Ottoman writer of chronograms, 
usually called Sururi-i Mu^errihh, 1. e. SurUrl 
the writer of ta'ilfeh' s Saiyid c Othm5n was born 
in Adana in 1165 (1751) m Southern Aqatolia, 
the son of Hafiz MGsS As a youth he came to 
the capital through his fellow townsman, the kadi 
Tewfilj Efendi of Adana, where he mixed with 
distinguished men of letters and finally became a 
V5dl through the influence of Tewfik Efendi, after- 
wards Shaikh al-Islam. He was for many years on 
intimate teims with the poet Sunbul-zade 
W e h b i Efendi [q v.] whom he voluntarily accom- 
panied into exile at Old Zaghra He later settled 
in Stambul again where he built a house and died 
on nth Safar 1229 (Feb. 2, 1814). c O!hnifin SurSrl 
was considered the greatest Ottoman writer of 
chronograms. His chronological lhymes (tawa> ibE), 
which he wrote on every occasion with remarkable 
readiness are innumerable. He was also distinguished 
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as a poet but his poems seem to be of less merit 
and it is only his skill in making chronograms 
that it is really admirable. He was imitated by 
c lzzet Mo 11 a [q v ], his pupil, and Es c ad Efendi, 
the imperial historian, in this style of composition 
There is no complete edition of his works, and 
not all his chronograms are contained in his Diwan. 
A selection of the latter is given in Ahmad £)jew- 
det Pa§ha*s Sururi Mad^mifasl, Stambul 1299, 
109 pp 8° and by Abu ’ 1 -Diya Tewf^, Sururbt 
Mtferrtkh, Stambul 1305, 54 pp., small 8° 

Btbhogr ap hy . J. v. Hammer, GOD , 
iv. 489 sq . , Djewdet, Td’r'tkh , vi. 199, Sttfjill-i 
c o(hmani , lit 13, Brusal? Mehmed Tahir, c Oth- 
manll MiPellifleri , 11. 238; Gibb, H 0 P ^ iv 
266 sqq ; F. Babinger, Du Geschtchtsschreiber 
der Osmanen , Leipzig 1927, p. 379. 

_ (Franz Babinger) 

al-SUS, a ruined site in the Persian 
district of Kh Uzistan or c Arabistan At 
a veiy eaily peuod (from at least the second 
millenium B c ) it was the capital of the kingdom 
of Elam Its name m the Bible and in cuneifoim 
mscnptions is Shushan , Greek S oV<rcc, Late Egypt 
Sudi (see M V G , 111 141, 0 , 6); Syriac and 
Armenian Shosh (not to be confused with the town 
of the same name, the see of a bishop, in the 
region of Mosul; cf e g. G. Hoffmann, Auszuge 
aus synsch Akten pers Martyrer , Leipzig 1880, 
p 204, Sachau, Abh Pr Ak W , 1905, p 55); 
modern Pers Shush When between 642-639 B C 
Assuibanipal put an end to the kingdom of Elam, 
its capital Susa was sacked and completely de- 
stroyed (cf Streck, Assurbampa /, Leipzig 1916, 
p CCCXXXIX sq) Cyrus laised the town from its 
rums again and made it his winter residence In 
this capacity it experienced a new period of glory 
under the splendour-loving great kings of the 
Achaemenid house To the gieat riches which 
were again accumulated in Susa in this period, 
we have eloquent testimony in the vast booty 
which Alexander the Great carried off from it 
m 331 

In the SSsanian peuod, as we know from Syrian, 
Byzantine and Aiab sources (cf Noldeke, Gesch 
d Pers und A/ a her zur Zeit der Sdsantden , 
Leyden 1879, p 58), the vigorous Sapor II (309 — 
379) had the town of bus stamped into the ground 
by 300 elephants as a punishment for a rising 
there and built a new city beside it, to which he 
gave — aftei the fashion of Oriental potentates — 
a new name alluding to himself, Trandiahr-Sabur 
(= probably the abbreviation on Sasanian 

coins of Susiana) but this howevei ultimately dis- 
appeaied before the oldei name. Sapor settled 
Roman prisoners in his new city The latter no 
doubt strengthened the already not inconsiderable 
Christian element m the population Sus was the 
see of a bishop from 410 — 605 as we know from 
Syriac literature; see Guidi, in Z D.M G f xlm 
414; Sachau, op, at ., p 40. 

Sus fell into the hands of the Arabs in 17 (638) 
(or not till 639) when Abu Musa al-Ash c ar! [q v ] 
carried through the conquest of Khuzistan The 
forces there, commanded by the Persian governor 
Hurmuzan, apparently offered little resistance to 
the Muslim troops (cf the Syriac Chionute , ed 
by Guidi, Act du 8 * Com*res Intern des Orient , 
y.A.y 1891, p. 32 and history of the Armenian Sebeos 
of the viith century; see Htibschmann, in Z. D. 
M. G. y xlvn. 625). The older historians Bal&dhuil 


and Tabari (cf. Schwarz, op, cit , p. 364) know 
nothing of severe fighting with the natives and 
a destruction of the city by Arab troops, men- 
tioned by al-MukaddasI (and cf Loftus, op cit , p. 
344) Under Islam, Sils remained for several cen- 
tuues more a populous flourishing city — we 
have coins struck in it (cf. Loftus, op cit , p. 
400) — but it was no longer the capital of the 
whole region of Khflzistan or Ahwaz; this part 
now fell to the city of Ahw5z (more precisely 
Suk al-Ahwaz, cf above, 1, p. 208; 11, p. 778b) 
Sus was now merely the capital of one of the 
seven (and at times more) divisions of this district 
To the distuct of Sus belonged several smaller 
towns, notably Karkha (Syriac Kaikha dhe I edhan) 
which is well known from Syriac literature Sus 
was surpassed in importance not only by the 
capital Suk al-Ahwaz but soon also by other 
places in Khuzistan, e g Tustar and c Askar(a)- 
Mukram (cf. 1 , p 488b, u y p . 778b) All these 
thiee places lay on the river Karun [q v] towards 
which during the caliphate the political and eco- 
nomic centie of gravity of the region moved 
The Arab geogiaphers emphasise the busy in- 
dustries of Sus, notably weaving which was highly 
developed Its silk was famous (cf the Diwan of 
Kais al-Rukaiyat, ed Rhodokanakis, N° 63, 8 m 
S B Ak Wien , 1909) The lemons grown here 
were held in particular esteem; in the middle 
ages a good deal of sugar was grown around the 
town and still more was refined m the town 
According to al-Mukaddas!, in his time (end of 
the tenth century), the town proper had already 
fallen into ruins, the population lived in a suburb 
Idris! (transl Jaubert, Pans 1836, 1 381, 384) 

makes Sus still thickly populated at the middle 
of the XII th century, and Benjamin of Fudela who 
travelled through Asia a few years latei says 
that there were no less than 7,000 Jews here 
with 14 synagogues The two banks of the river 
a Ulai” — the Shawur (see below) must be meant — 
were united by a bridge, on the west bank was 
the quarter of the poor (cf Ritter, op cit , ix 
305 sq ; Loftus, op cit , p 320) The Persian geo- 
giaphei Mustawfi, writing in the xivth century, 
descubes Sus as still a flourishing town But we 
are justified m doubting whether this is really 
accurate at this late period and was not simply 
taken from earlier writers It is certain that Sus 
became more and more completely deserted from 
the xvth century, and this agrees with the results 
of the Fiench excavations, according to which 
most of the remains of the Arab period dis- 
covered in Sus belonged to the xivth and xvth 
century (see de Morgan, Mem de la Deleg en 
Perse , viu 32) Dizful, 3^ hours N. E. of Sds, 
which only appears to have come into prominence 
since the Mongol period, and is now an impor- 
tant town m Khuzistan (‘ArabistSn), may be m a 
way considered the successor of the mediaeval Sus 
Sus has a very favourable strategic and com- 
mercial situation ; for it is at the point where the 
two principal rivers of the country of Khuzistan, 
the Karun [q v ] and the Kerkha (also written 
Kerkha), approach nearest to one another. They 
were at one time connected by canals. The an- 
cient Susa lay between two arms of the Kerkha, 
the western, 1 e the modern Kerkha (Choaspes 
of classical writers) and an eastern branch which has 
now disappeared but is still recognisable (cunei- 
form. Ulai) which was connected with the KSrtln 
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(Pasitigris, the Ulai proper, Et >Ax 7 oq) The mounds 
of ruins of SQs begin about 12 miles S W. of 
DizfQl A short horn’s journey east of them, the 
Dizful-Rud or Ab-i Dlz, a tributary of the Karan, 
runs through the plain The western side of the 
area of the town 100 — 300 yards from the two 
western main mounds is washed by the narrow 
but deep Shawur (Shaur) which uses about — 3 
hours above the ruins of Sus, and does not flow 
out of the Keikha itself as has been assumed (con- 
trary to Schwarz, op cit, p 30; cf Rawlinson, 
op at , ix , p 70 and Layard, xvi 56) A canal, 
now dried up, leaves the Kerkha a little above 
the source of the Shawui, runs round the side of 
the town on the north and east and finally dis- 
appears in the S W in the swamps which stietch 
to the Shawur This watercouise is the above 
mentioned eastern branch of the Kerkha The 
Kerkha proper is about 2 miles from Sus, while 
its earlier bed (the old western main arm) now a 
ditch thickly overgrown with bushes is only 500 
yards west of the ShawQr (cf thereon Loftus, 
op ctt, p 346) 

The Arab geographers not infrequently call the 
Kerkha, like the Shawur, the “river of Sus”, see 
G Le Strange, op ctt , p 233 ; Schwarz, op at , 
p 304 — 305 and cf above, 11 , p 778, 857 s 

'I he system of rumsat Sus is quite considerable 
( 3 — 5 miles in circumference) It is only since the 
beginning of the xixth century that we have leli- 
able accounts from European tiavellets, namely 
Kinneir and Monteith (1809), Gordon (1814), H 
Rawlinson (1836), A H Layaid (1840) and no- 
tably Loftus (1851 — 1852) The English excavations 
conducted by the latter m 1851 — 1852, and those 
of the French, fiist (1885) under M and Mme 
Dieulafoy, then 1897 — 1899 and later by de Morgan 
and others have settled the main topographical 
and archaeological problems, hour large artificial 
platforms stand clearly out from the ruins, separated 
from one another by more or less broad ravines 
At a short distance from the Sh&wur (100 — 300 
yards, increasing towards the south) stand two hills, 
the larger to the north, roughly a rectangle, about 
60 feet above the bed of the river, which conceals 
the palace of the Achaemenid kings and a smaller 
one irregular in shape, but higher (up to 120 feet 
above the Shawur), which foimerly bore the citadel 
mentioned by Greek writers, still called Kal c a-i 
Shush = “the citadel of Shush” by the people On 
the east these two mounds are adjoined by a roughly 
rectangulai area, larger than these in area, which 
Loftus calls the great or central platform, attaining 
a height of 65 feet and covering an area of over 
60 English acres Next comes on the east an ex- 
tensive fouith platform, the eastern and northern 
edges of which are not easy to define as they 
slope by terraces to the plain Besides these four 
mounds of ruins, there are a series of smaller ones 
mainly in the east and northeast When Benjamin 
of Tudela speaks of a quarter of the town on 
the west bank of the Shawur (cf above), it should 
be noted that no distinct traces can be found of 
this suburb where the poorer people dwelled, at 
least m the form of well marked mounds of rubble 
In the south or southwest the ruined area is 
bounded by marshes with a luxurious growth of 
reeds and trees. 

In the northeast mound Loftus found a pillared 
hall like that m Persepolis, apparently the throne 
room, the walls of which were adorned by the 


reliefs of the immortals now in the Louvre This 
splendid room formed part of the royal palace 
built by Darius I and restored, after suffenng m 
a fire in the reign of Aitaxerxes I, by the latter’s 
grandson, Artaxerxes II Memnon, who was par- 
ticularly fond of Susa The western pair of mounds 
near the river, must have been the residence of 
the couit and of the government, while in the 
third “the cential platform”, we have probably to 
locate the town proper Remains of a great wall 
suiroundmg the town dating fiom the Elamite 
period (before Assurbampal) have been found during 
the excavations, the sides not piotected by water- 
courses could easily have been defended by forti- 
fications The town destioyed by Assurbampal is 
buried 12 — 16 feet below the surface, covered by 
rums of the later settlements of the Achaemenid, 
Seleucid and Sasaman period The English and 
French excavations recovered a vast quantity of 
inscriptions and other relics from all periods of 
Susan history down to the Aiab These aie now 
partly in the British Museum and partly in the 
Louvre For London, cf the Guide to the Ba- 
bylonian and Assyrian Antiqittes in the British 
Museum 3 , 1921, esp p 175^ 

About 150 yards from the NW corner of the 
S W hill just on the bank of the Shawur is the 
tomb-mosque of the Piophet Daniel usually 
called by the Persians Pir (= Arabic Shaikh ) or 
P at ghambar (= Prophet Dantyal) still visited by 
numerous pilgrims, Muslims, Jews and Mandaeans 
(Subbc) The present building is only a few cen- 
tunes old but in it were used seveial fragments 
fiom the rums (bricks with cuneiform insciiptions, 
capitals etc ) as w/a£/-pieces (cf. Rawlinson, op cit , 
p 69) Ihe sanctuaiy has a roomy rectangular 
court surrounded by a wall, entered by a low 
doorway from the rivei side Within, on both 
sides are arched ways leading into the sanctuary 
which runs in the west of the court yard Ihe 
actual tomb is dark and consists of a sarcophagus 
of smooth cement behind perfoiated wood lattice 
Above the mosque, rises out of the centre of the 
roof teriace, on which the pilgrims sleep in hot 
weathei, a sugai-cone like tower ending in a 
pointed pyramidal cupola crowned by a crescent 
This lemaikable type of tower found especially 
in tombs is not rare elsewhere in c Irak, in 
Khuzistan (cf e g 1 1026* and Heizfeld in 

Pete? mantis Geogr Mitteil , 1907, p 62 a , 75 a ), 
Luristan and the Persian Gulf Cf thereon F 
Langenegger, Die Baukunst des Iraq , Dresden 
19 1 1, p 115—116 and Ilerzfeld in Sarie-Herz- 
feld, Archaeolog Reise im Euphrat - und Tigris - 
gebiet , Berlin 1911, 1, p. 231, 239, 246, 1919, 
11, p 177—178, 321 

According to the statements of vaiious Arab 
writers, with whom the above mentioned Syriac 
chronicle also agrees, the saicophagus with the 
bones of Daniel was found aftei the capture of 
the town by the Arabs, and, as some say (Ba- 
ladbuii, ed de Goeje, p. 378, Tabari, op ctt., 
see below), in a chamber m the citadel By orders 
of the Caliph c Omar the river Sh 5 wur was turned 
from its course, the sarcophagus placed in its dry 
bed and the water then led back into its old 
course (cf the Arab legend of the original tomb 
of the prophet Joseph in the Nile m Schwarz, 
op. cit., p 361, note 5, and the burial of Alaric 
in the Busento). The place of the burial m the 
river is, as Mu^addasI (p 407 and cf. p. 417) 
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and Yal^ut, lit. 189, remark, not known exactly. 
But others say that the present mosque of Daniel 
lies exactly opposite the burial-place in the Shawur 
The burial of Daniel’s saicophagus in the river- 
bed is also recorded by Istakhri, p 92, lbn Haw- 
kal, p 174 and the Kufan lbn A c £ham (d. 314 = 
921) in his Futuh, which was translated into 
Persian about 596 (1200) by Muhammad b Ah- 
mad al-Mustawfl al-Harawi ; see the part of this 
Persian version given by W Ouseley in Walpole, 
op at., p 429 sq (repeated in Loftus, op ctt , 
p 318) A diffeient tradition (e g KazwinI, 11 
1 1 4) however claims that the sarcophagus of 
Daniel was found not in SCts, but in r l ustar (the 
modern Shushtar) We are also told that the two 
towns constantly disputed the possession of the 
relic (cf Z D M G., liu 59, and Schwarz, op cit , 
P 357 ) The re hcs of the prophet were also held 
m great estimation for the powei attributed to 
them of averting any misfortune, particularly 
di ought (cf Baladljuri, op at , MukaddasI, p 
417, lbn A c !hain, toe at) The Jew Benjamin of 
Tudela who tiavelled in this part of the world 
between 1160 and 1170 gives a veision of the 
stoiy that differs from those m the Arab writers 
According to him the people of both banks of 
the Shawur in Sus for long fought for the pos- 
session of this blessed palladium until they finally 
agreed to keep it alternately on the light and left 
bank When the Seldjuk Sultan Sandjar (q v ; d 
1157) heard the stoiy while in bus he ordered 
the saicophagus to be put in another of crystal 
and suspended by iron chains m the centie of 
the budge joining the two banks The Rabbi 
Petakhja from Ratisbon who was here about a 
decade aftei Benjamin of Tudela, says he saw it 
in this position 

Ihe present sanctuary of Daniel has been held 
in veneration fiom very early times In the Sa- 
sanian period it was held sometimes to be the 
tomb of Kai-Khusraw [q v ], a mythical king 
of Iranian legendary history, sometimes as that 
of the great Darius , cf Ilubschmann, in Z 
D M G , xlvn 625, Noldeke, in Grundnss der 
nan Phil , 11 140 (= Das iran Nationalepos , p 
II, resp 2 n d ed , p 18) and Justi, ibid , 11 486 
There was perhaps on this site at an earlier date 
an Elamite sanctuaiy in honour of Athene or 
Artemis-Anahita or lather a native goddess con- 
cealed undei that name (Kiririsha) Artaxerxes II 
is recorded to have erected seveial temples in his 
kingdom to some such deity (cf Justi, op at ) 
It has already been mentioned that there was 
a tradition which sought to locate the onginal 
burial-place of Daniel in Tustar (Shushtar, q v ), 
where earhei Euiopean scholais wrongly located 
the Susa of the ancients (cf Ritter, op at, ix 
304 and Benjamin of Tudela, ed Asher, u 152^ , 
the explanation still found in Reclus, Nouv Geogi 
Umvers , 1814, ix , p 191, of the name ghushtat 
as u Little Susa” is wrong) There are a numbei 
of other places m the east which also claim to 
possess the bones of this prophet 

On the tomb of Daniel m SUs, cf Tabari, 1 
840, 2566; Yalj.C[t, li 533 » 111 *88, 189; Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, op at ; Ouseley, op at,; Loftus, 
op. at p. 31 1 — 323; Til Dombart m Jahrb des 
hist Ver fur A/ordltngen und Umgeb,, 1927, vol 
x, p 172 — 179. Cf also the Bibliography given 
below (notably Rawlmson and Layard) and the 
article dXnIyXl. 


Near the tomb of Daniel stands another ruined 
tomb of a saint ( tmamzadah ), see Rawlmson, op 
at, ix 70 and J. Dieulafoy, A Suse, p 83 East 
of the ruins of Sus towaids DizfQl, are two other 
similar sanctuaries, one of which is considered to to 
the tomb of c Abb 5 s and the other that of IbiShim 
al-Khalll . see Loftus, op at., p 345 — 346, J6quier 
in de Morgan, Memoir de la Deleg en Perse , 
vin 31, 32 (speaks of the tomb of two brothers 
and of one of a Shaikh). Bricks and capitals from 
the Achaemenid period are also built into these 
saints’ tombs One Muslim tradition (Tabari, 1 
252, 12) says that Abraham (Ibrghlm; q. v ) was 
born in Sus In keeping with this tradition the 
site of the oven into which Muslim legend says 
Nimrud threw Ibrahim is also moved to Khuzistan 
(Mandjanik, south of M2l-AmTr), see Rawlmson, 
op ctt , ix 81 But these associations with Abraham 
are usually localised in al- c Irak (in Kuth 5 , c Akar- 
kuf, Birs Nimrod, etc ) It may be further men- 
tioned that the Arabic sources consider Sus, like 
Babil, one of the oldest cities in the world and 
make them both foundations of one of the my- 
thical Iranian kings (Oshang or TahmQrath* see 
Tabari, 1 171, and above, 1., p 548 sq) 

The country round Sus suffers for nine months 
of the year from the glowing heat of the Iranian 
sky In January however a luxurious, almost 
tropical, vegetation springs up after the winter 
lams The lich pastures that then cover the 
soil attract the nomads thither In the spring it 
is mainly Aiabian Beduins that camp here and 
indeed they are in the majority in Kh uzistan 
generally, so that this district is actually offici- 
ally called c Arabistan by the Persians [q. v.] 
The region of Sus is particularly visited by the 
tubes of c Ali Kathlr and Banl Lam [q v ] On 
the c Ali Kathlr, who migrated hither over three 
centuries ago from Nadjd in Central Arabia, cf 
Layaid, op at, xvi 33, 56, 90; Loftus, op at, 
P 3 2 7 > 33 L 35 6 -> 35 $, 381 sq and Schwarz, op 
at , p 417 Of the great tube of c Ali Kathlr 
we are here mainly concerned with two of its 
subdivisions, the Ka c b and Zabba (cf Layard, op 
at 1 P 33 ) The Ka c b were ougioally members of 
the powerful Ka c b tribe leading a nomadic life 
on the lower Karun, on the latter, cf 11 , p 778, 
also Layard, op at, xvi 8, 37 — 39, 41 — 45, and 
Loftus, op at, p 285 sq., 381, 390 Lur nomad 
tribes ate often found in the plain of Sus At the 
beginning of May all is again as quiet as the 
grave Even the guardian of the tomb of Daniel 
leaves the district, which is filled with miasma 
from the swamps and the heat now becomes 
unendurable. 

On the banks of the §hawur covered by luxurious 
woods (notably acacias, poplars and willows), m the 
desert that was once the left arm of the Kerkha 
and in the undergiowth of the swamps are many 
beasts of p»ey, wolves, hyenas and even lions, 
also wild pigs 

Bibliography . B.G.A., passim (s. Index); 
Yakut, Mu c dyam, ed Wiistenfeld, 111 188 — 191. 
For the Persian and Arabic sources in general, 
cf G Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate , Cambridge 1905, p. 240 and esp. P 
Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter nach den arab. 
Gtog> aph , Ieipzig 1921, lii , p 313, 358—364 
resp 370, Province Sus; A. v. Kremer, Kultur 
gesch des Orients unter den K halt fen, Vienne 
1875 — 1877, 1 294 — 295 ; J. M. Kmneir, A 
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Geogr Memoir of the Persian Empire , London 
1813; W Ouseley, Tiavels in various Countries 
of the East , London 1819, 1 422 sq . , 111 564; 
R Walpole, Tiavels in various Countnes of the 
East (= Menton s relative to Turkey , London 
1820, vol 11), p 420 — 430, II Rawhnson, in 
Journ of Roy Geogt Society , London 1839, 
ix, p. 68 — 71, 85 — 93 and A H Layaid, ibid , 
1846, xvi, p 57, 93 — 94 and do, in Early 
Adventui in Persia , Sustana and Babylonia , 
London 1887, 1 418, 11 295 sq , C de Bode, 
Tiavels in Lunstan and Arabistan , London 
1845, 11 186 — 200; W K Loftus, Travels 
and Research, in Chaldaea and Sustana , London 
1857, P* 3 l 4 — 433 » K Ritter, Erdkunde von 
Asten , ix. 294 — 323 , J Dieulafoy, La Perse , 
la Chaldee et la Susiane, Paris 1887, p 659 sq , 
J Dieulafoy’s reports in Globus , Brunswick 1887, 
vol 111., p. 305^., 321 sq, 337 sq, 353 *9 * 
369 sq , do , A Suse , Paris 1889, M Dieulafoy, 
L' Acropole de Suse , Paris 1890 — On the 

results of French government expeditions di- 
rected by de Morgan, see Memoit es de la De * 
ligation en Perse , Paris 1900 , so far 17 

vols , esp vol 1., vn — vni., xn — xm , Henzey 
in Comptes rendus de I'Acadimie, Paris 1898, 
p. 373 s q t Revue Archiologique , 1899 sq. — 
On ancient Sus a, cf Fr Dehtzsch, IV a lag 
das Patadies? Leipzig 1881, p }ii — 312, F 
Billerbeck, Susa , Leipzig 1893; M Stieck, As - 
surbanipal (= Vordtrasiat Pi Id , 1916, vol 
vm ), p cccxxxix sq , 809, 813 (Ulai) — Cunei- 
form inscuptions from Susa aie collected mainly 
in the Voj det asiat Bibl , vol 1 (Sumerisch- 
akkadische Konigsmschrift by Thuieau-Dangin, 
1907), vol. 111 (Achameniden-Inschnft by Weiss- 
bach, 1913), and in the volumes of the Mi- 
mou es de la Delegation en Perse 

__ (M Streck) 

al-SUS al-AKSA, a district in the south 
of Morocco, forming a tnangulai plain about 
120 miles long by 25 to 26 miles broad with an 
area of about 7,500 squaie miles On the west 
it is bounded by the Atlantic Ocean and on the 
north by the last slopes of the Great Atlas and 
on the south by the Anti-Atlas, giadually nar- 
rowing till it leaches the junction of these two 
ranges. It is watered by the Wadi Sus and its 
tributaries The Arab geographers of the middle 
ages usually distinguish between al-Sus al-aksa , 
“Faither Sus” and al-Sus al-adna w Hither Sus” 
Al-Siis al-adna seems in those days to have 
meant the whole of northern Morocco with Tangier 
as its capital and al-Sus al-adna , the whole of 
the massif of the two Atlases According to Yakut 
the distance which separated the two Sus was 
two months’ journey. 1 he term al-Sus al-adna 
seems m any case to have been very early ousted 
by that of Gharb The same geographers praise 
the excellence of the products of Farther Sus and 
describe it as a thickly populated country Al- 
Idrlsi speaks of the cereals which grew there 
— wheat, barley and rice, fruits of all kinds in 
abundance — nuts, figs, grapes, quinces, pome- 
granates, lemons, peaches, apples and particularly 
an incomparable sugar-cane When he wrote, a 
sugar was made in Sus that was celebrated 
throughout almost the whole world. Cloth which 
enjoyed a good reputation was also made theie 
The same author gives some notes on the people 
who were a mixed race ofMasmSda Berbers. 


He charges them with a lack of urbanity, coarseness 
and insolence. The dress of the men consisted 
of a kisa of wool which enveloped them entirely, 
with a tnizar of wool around the waist which 
they called asfakts r lhey were aimed with shoit 
speais with steel heads. They drank a liquor made 
from the must of sweet grapes which they called 
anztz and considered it a permitted beveiage as it 
did not bung about diunkenness. These notes 
show clearly that the term al-Sus al-adna was 
then applied to a much wider area that at the 
present day, it included not only the valley of 
the Wadi Sus but also the mountainous country 
towaids the Hawz of Marrakesh, the Dra (Dar c a) 
and the Tafllalt. 

Farther Sus, as a province of the Maghub, has 
always been closely connected with the history of 
the whole country and with the histones of the 
different dynasties which have successively estab- 
lished themselves there. In 1 17 (735) it was con- 
quered and converted to Islam by Habib b Abl 
c Ubaida, the grandson of c Ukba b N 3 fi c Under 
the Idiisids it passed on the death of Idris II in 
213 (828J to his son c Abdallah, at the same time 
as the massif of the Great Allas with the towns 
Aghmat and Nafls It was next one of the mam 
objectives of the Almoravids [q v ] when they 
thrust their way northwards. In 451 (1059) the 
geneial Abu Bakr b c Umar seized the towns of 
Massat and Tarudant but the authority of the Al- 
moravids was never very secure in Sus, in spite 
of the submission of the province to Yusuf b. 
Tashfin in 478 (1085). 

Sus played a prominent part in the early days 
of the Almohad movement in the Maghrib It was, 
along with the plain of Manakesh, the centre of 
Almoravid lesistance against the attempts at ex- 
pansion by the companions of the Mahdl Ibn 
Tumart beyond the massif of the Grand Atlas 
wheie the movement began A son of the Almoravid 
ruler c Ali b Yusuf, Boggu, organized the resistance 
theie and it was only in 535 (1140 — 1141) that 
the Caliph c Abd al-Mu^min definitely conquered 
the whole of Sus Dunng the whole period of the 
Almohad dynasty it was one of the most im- 
portant provinces of the empire On its decline 
in the reign of al-Murtada (1)46-665 = 1248-1266) 
it was the scene of a rebellion on a great scale 
fomented by the agitator c All b Yaddar This in- 
dividual, a former dignitary of the Almohad court, 
wishing to found a little independent kingdom 
in Sus, appealed to the Arab tribes settled between 
Tlemcen and the Rif, the Daw! Hassan and the 
Shabhanat of the Ma c kil gioup He was able to 
hold out against the Almohad governor of Tarudant 
but his success was not of long duration In 1266 
the Almohad punce Abu Dabbus with the help 
of Marinid contingents regained the province from 
him and seized Tlzakht and TlyQniwin. Nevertheless 
the independent kingdom of Sus after the final 
fall of the Almohads was able to maintain some 
sort of independence in the period of the early 
Marinid Sultans until the reign of Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 
c Ali who bioke it up for ever. 

In 1504 the Portuguese gained a footing on the 
coast of Sus in the bay of Agadir [q. v ] and 
founded the fortiess of Santa Cruz; it was a 
strategic point of great importance, the gateway 
to a rich hinterland and at the same time an ex- 
cellent haibour, one of the best on the Atlantic 
coast of Morocco. The people of the country tried 
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m vam to dislodge the garrison ; in order to harass 
it unceasingly and to blockade it by land they 
established quite close to the Portuguese station, 
a rtbat or concentration camp of the “volunteers 
of the faith” who used to come there in relays 
to deliver open attacks on their Christian foes or 
prepare muiderous ambushes for them Between 
the sea and Tarudant, a zawiya was soon formed 
to take charge of the local foihad, the Zawiya of 
TedsI, the cradle of the Sa c dian [q v ] dynasty. 
It was founded by some Hasani Shurfa, whose 
ancestor Ahmad b Muhammad b. al- Kasim, had 
come in the xu th century from the Hidjaz and 
settled m the valley of the Wadi Dar c a, atTagmadart. 
His descendants then migrated to Sus neai TedsI, 
settled there and took up a position in the country 
which daily increased in importance At the be- 
ginning of the xvph century, the head of the zawiya , 
Muhammad b c Abd al- Rahman, became the leal 
leader in the holy war in al-Sus; assisted by his 
two sons, Ahmad al-A c radj and Muhammad al-Shaikh, 
he displayed great activity and denounced the 
impotence of the ruling dynasty to the people 
He was not long in achieving his object, the 
tribes of al-Sus proclaimed him their Sultan in 
1510 He died soon afterwards, leaving his son to 
continue his work The eldest, al-A f ra<Jj, who had 
assumed the title of king of Sus in the lifetime 
of his father, established himself as sovereign m 
Taiudant and in 1541 succeeded in driving the 
Portuguese finally out of Agadir 

We see fiom the above what a laige part SQs 
plays in the history of the first of the two Shaiifian 
dynasties of Morocco The Sa'dian Sultans also 
always kept a watchful eye on this vital part of 
then Empire Muhammad al-Shaikh al-Mahdi was 
the first to extend the cultivation of sugar in al-Sus 
and thus cieated an important source of revenue for 
the treasury. It was in the reign of the great prince 
Ahmad al-Mansur that this province saw its greatest 
revival of prospeiity A regular army, formed of 
citizens reci uited in Sus, at this time formed the 
garrison of Marrakesh and relations between the 
capital and the province were never closei But after 
the death of al-Mansur, when anarchy once more 
reigned throughout the empire, al-Sus did not 
escape the various rebellions which bioke out on 
all sides. Prince Zaidan, a claimant to the thione, 
made his headquarters theie. A few years later 
al-SQs fell into the hands of a powerful rebel 
Abu ’1-Hasan c AlI al-Samlall called Abu Iiassun 
who made an alliance with the Filali Sharif of 
Sidjilmasa But this alliance was only ephemeral 
and the early days of the second Sharlfian dynasty 
of Morocco were marked bv the struggle between 
the Abu Iiassun and the c Alawid pietenders of 
Talifalt. He was succeeded on his death by his 
son Abu c Abd Allah Muhammad, who was soon 
brought to terms by the "Alavnd Sultan al-Rashld 
In 1670 the latter led an expedition to the very heart 
of al-Sus and captured the stionghold of High 
Next year the people of al-Sus sent a deputation 
to him at Mariakesh to offer their submission 
The lattei was not of long duration for in 1677 
the Sultan Mawlai Isma c il had to send an expedition 
to al-SQs and another in 1682. The country was 
finally pacified and at the end of his reign when 
Mawlai Hasan divided his empire among several 
of his sons, al-SQs fell to Muhammad al- c Alim, 
with TarUdant as his capital. But this prince only 
went to his domain to set up as a pretender to 


the throne and from this time on we find each 
successive c Alawid Sultan forced to suppress one 
or more rebellions in al-Sus during his reign We 
may just mention the expeditions to put down 
rebellions sent by MawlSi c Abd Allah (1733), 
Mawlai Sulaiman (1802) and particularly those of 
Mawlai al-Iiasan m 1882, 1886 and 1896. Al-Sus 
has been definitely at peace since the establishment 
of the protectorate of the French Republic in 
Moiocco after the expedition of 1917. 

These continual rebellions have resulted m the 
gradual impoverishment of al-Stts since the xvi*h 
century The enthusiastic descriptions of the geo- 
graphers and travellers of the middle ages no longer 
apply to the second period of the history of this 
reign. At the present day, while modern methods 
may be expected to raise the value of this country, 
the only part of al-Sus that is really rich is the 
nairow strip of irrigated land which lies along 
the banks of the Wadi Sus which is hardly sus- 
ceptible of extension except to the north of this 
river The pioducts of al-Sus are cereals, oil of 
a) gan and fruits Cattle-rearing is very limited 
Al-Sus on the other hand seems certain of an 
gieat economic future as a result of the exploitation 
of its abundant mineral deposits, copper (already 
worked in a rudimentary fashion by the natives), 
lead, rock-salt, and lime 

The principal town of al-Sus at the present 
day is Tarudant, the residence of a pasha ap- 
pointed by the Sultan It has about 7,000 inhabitants 
of whom 1,000 are Jews who live in a ghetto or 
tntllah This town seems to have been founded 
at a veiy early period and we already find it 

playing a part in history in the Almoravid period. 
In the middle ages al-Sus had as its capital some- 
times Taiudant and sometimes Igll After the 
death of Mawlai al-Hasan, at the end of the 

xixth centui y, Tarudant was the centre of the re- 

bellion of al-Hiba who held out there till the 
town was taken in IQI3 by the Mahallas of the 
Makhzen It is surrounded by a great wall of 

clay which dates from the end of the xvnth century. 

Besides Tarudant, there is the little town of 
Tiznit, 52 miles south of Agadir, and 12 miles 
east of the Atlantic coast, at the foot of the 
Anti-Atlas It has a population of 4,000 Sultan 
Mawlai al-Hasan founded it on his expedition to 
al-Sus in 1882. Finally we may mention about 
15 miles S E. of Tiznit the famous zawiya of 
Sid I Ah m ad-u-Mnsa, in al-Tazarwalt It is 
the mother -zawiya of the Ulad-u-MUsa, who 
are all acrobats and follow their profession 
throughout Noith Africa and also m Europe 
On the coast besides Agadir [foi which see the 
separate article] we may mention the villages of 
Aglu and Massat, which in the middle ages were 
comparatively important centres of mantime trade, 
frequented especially by Genoese sailors, and the 
terminus for several caravans from the Sahara 
The people of al-Sus still speak a Berber dia- 
lect belonging to the Ta§helhait group but the 
speakers of Arabic are becoming more and more 
numerous as a result of the emigration of large 
numbers of natives who go to exercise various trades 
in the towns of the rest of Morocco 
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al-STJSAN, the common name for the white 
and yellow-i ed lily and for the blue iris which 
is more precisely descubed by the addition of 
asman&uni and is also called irtsa by the phy- 
sicians. The name is a general Semitic one, but 
whether from diesh (six), as Low suggests, seems 
to me doubtful on account of the u or 0 always 
found in it The root of Ins florentma L. is still 
used in medicine 
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(J Ruska) 

SUSAN, a ruined site on the Uppei 
Karun in Khuzistan m the territoiy of the 
Lur tribe of the Bakhtiyarfs [q v.], 5 horns’ 
journey from Dizful, cf above, 11, p 779 a The place 
is also called c Arudj (or c Aiuh ) and DjSbalik by 
the Persian geographers H Rawlmson discoveied 
these luins in 1836; Layaid then visited them 
twice (1840, 1841) and made seveial important 
corrections in his piedecessor’s description, which 
was in part based only on the information of 
natives No later European traveller seems to have 
made a thorough examination of the locality 
According to Layard the ruins seem to belong 
to two different epochs, the old Persian and the 
Sasaman On the right bank of the Karun at a 
point where the river makes a turn westwards 
and foims a semicircle can still be seen for a 
stretch of nearly two miles the ruins of a mass 
of unknown stones called by the Lurs Mai 1 Wiran 
“possession in ruins” They aie said to come from 
an old, probably SasSnian, town On both banks 
of the river very old paved roads can still be 
traced At a short distance fiom Mal-i Wiran, 
N E at the foot of the hill stands the tomb of 
Daniel, leverenced by the Lurs of the c Ali Ilahi 
sect [q v ] as the burial place of the Old Testament 
prophet It is called the tomb of the “Great Daniel” 
(Daniyal-i Akbar) to distinguish it fiom that of 
“Little Daniel” (Daniyal-i Asghai)inSus Muslims, 
Jews and Mandaeans in agreement with the older 
Christian tradition, believe firmly in the authenticity 
of the latter as the real tomb of the Biblical 
prophet (cf further the aiticle ai -sUs) Rawlmson 
describes the tomb of Daniel at Susan as a building 
of huge white marble blocks with a large artificial 
pool in front The latter is fed by a little river 
which comes down fiom the hills The many fish 
in the pool aie held sacied by the superstition of 
the people Layard on the other hand says the 
building is of earth and denies the existence of 
any pool or of a general belief in the sacredness 
of the fish in this stream Even in the middle 
ages, however as we know from the stones of 
the Jewish traveller, Benjamin of Tudela, and the 
Persian traveller al-Mustawfi (cf Layard, op. cit , 
xvi 61) at the tomb of Daniel m Sus the fish m 
this stretch of the Sh 5 wur stream near this sacred 
site were considered sacred, probably a relic of 
the ancient fish cult of Nearer Asia 

According to Rawlmson, there were near the 
tomb of Daniel a large block of marble with a 
completely preserved cuneiform inscription and many 
similarly inscribed tablets. Layard saw nothing of 
these nor could he see anything to indicate the 
survival of such monuments 

The Karlin is enclosed by fearful ravines a little 
below the ruins of the Mfil-i WlrSn. Where the 
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rocks fall back again there is another mound of 
luins of roughly hewn stones called by the Lurs 
Masdjid-i SulaimSn (= Mosque of Solomon) ap- 
parently a very old but unimportant building 
There are no inscriptions In the neighbourhood 
still exist the remains of a very old arch-bridge 
Layard knows nothing of further ruins m and 
near Susan At some distance above Susan we 
have Susan Surkh-Ab = “Red- water Susan”, which 
marks the site of an old town. 

The mountains which run along the left bank 
of the Karun aie called Gjildjir, Dphwir, Djilwir, 
or moie accurately Gildjird, Gilgird (see Rawlinson, 
op. at , ix 87 , Layard, op at , xvi 62, 80) At 
the foot of them lie the remains of a Sasanian 
castle, KaBa-i Gilgird This Gilgird chain separates 
Susan from the imposing rums, about 4 — 5 houis 
S E of Idhhadj 01 Mal-Amir [q v ] In Kal c a-i 
Gilgird, Rawlinson has rightly lecogmsed the famous 
state prison of the Sasamds in which the Armenian 
king Aisaces III, surrendered to the Persians by 
the Emperor Jovian, languished for yeais as a 
prisoner until he committed suicide in dramatic 
fashion after a feast lhe rd Ayjfyq (ppobp/ov a the 
castle of oblivion” which was the scene of the 
stoiy so vividly told by Procopius (Bell Pers , 

1 5, 12) can only have been on Persian soil 
The castle is often mentioned by this name in 
Greek and Armenian writers, the leal name Gilt - 
gerda is preserved only in Theophylaktes Simo- 
katta (111 5) According to him and to Aimenian 
writers also, the place should be sought in Susiana 
not fai fiom Djundai-Sabur [q v ] Prom these 
data Rawlinson established the identity of Vthtyepbu 
with KaPa-i Gilgeid (East of 50° East Lat and 
south of 32 0 N Lat ) The Aiab geographer Yakut, 
111 303, knows the place as Kilidjird The name 
means “clay fortiess” (lit made of clay), a term 
analogous to the Toprak-Kal c a = “earth foit”, 
found in Tuikish-speaking lands Fiom what has 
just been said it is evident that Ritter cannot be 
supported (xi 83 — 84) in moving “the castle of 
oblivion” to Northern Mesopotamia, although he 
has been recently followed by V Chapot and 
Lehmann-Haupt (see Streck, op at , lxvi 308, 
note 3) Layaid (op cit , xvi 64, 96) wrongly 
sought it in Dizful Rawlinson also thought that 
the tradition of the tomb of Daniel later migrated 
from Susan southwards to the Shawur and that 
the ruins of Snsan represented the older Susa of 
the Assyrian period, while the town of Susa of 
the Persian-Greek period was to be recognised in 
the turns of Stls This hypothesis of two different 
Susa’s, which Ritter also rather favoured, must 
be definitely 1 ejected it was lefuted as early as 
Layard, op at., p. 93 sq 
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(M Streck) 

stJsU or S 5 s 0 is a name of a people who are 
thought to have at one time formed the autono- 
mous population of FUta-Djallon and who have 
since been driven to the west and particularly 


the southwest of this province in lower French 
Guinea; the SUsil are in part Muslims. 

SQsu is also the Mandingo pronunciation of the 
name of the Sudanese town of S 5 so [q v ] 

(Maurice Delafosse) 

SUTRA, covering, protection, shelter, 
especially at the salat , where sutra means the 
object, which the worshipper places in front of 
him 01 lays in the direction of the kibla wheieby 
he shuts himself off in an imaginary area within 
which he is not disturbed by human or demoniacal 
influences “The fictitious fencing off of an open 
place of prayer, the sutra , seems to have had 
among other objects that of warding off demons” 
(Wellhausen, Reste 2 , p. 158) In one tradition 
the man who deliberately penetrates into this 
imaginary area is actually called a r feaitan (Bu- 
khari, Salat , bab 100; cf Ahmad b Hanbal, 
Musnad. iv 2 , TaySlisI, Musnad, HaidarabSd 
1321, N° 1342) 

The word is not found in the Kur 3 an In Hadith 
it often occurs in the expiession satara (tasattara, 
istatara) bi-thawb in traditions which describe the 
ritual ablution, in which one conceals one’s naked- 
ness or causes it to be concealed by a cloak or 
curtain (e g Bukhau, Said, bab 14, Ghusl, bab 21 ; 
Muslim, Haul, trad 70, 79, Abu Da J ud, Tahara y 
bab 123, Manastk, bab 37) Similaily sitr is the 
name given to the curtain by which Muhammad 
concealed his women from the gaze of the world 
(Bukhari, Maghazi , bab 56 , Nikdh, bab 67) We 
are fuither told ihat one peifoims the salat m 
the direction of an object which isolates him from 
the multitude (yasturuhu ?n,n al-nas) so that he 
is not disturbed by them (e g Bukhari, Hadjdj, 
bab 53, Muslim, Salat , trad 259, Abu Da°ud, 
Mandsik , bab 53) 

Muhammad is said to have been quite uniestncted 
in his choice of a sutra baggage-camels, horses, 
trees, saddles (Bukhari, Salat, bab 98), a couch 
| (ibid, bab 99), lance (ha/ ba , bab 92), stick 
t^anaza, bab 93), the pulais of the mosque (bab 
95) are mentioned Hadith has pieserved the 
memory of tw r o opinions regarding the sutra 
one gives minute rules and the other opposes this 

The foimer endeavours to lay down accurately 
what distance should be preserved between the 
sutra and him who performs the salat (mamarr 
al-didt, “space to allow a sheep to pass”; Bukhari, 
Salat, bab 91, Muslim, Salat, trad 263, 264 etc), 
it makes Muhammad explain that no one is to 
be allowed to pass between anyone and his sutra 
(Bukhari, Salat , bab 100, IOI, Muslim, Salat, 
trad 258 — 262 etc), that passers-by, especially 
dogs, asses and women, intercept the salat the 
Apostle of God said “If one performs the $ al5t 
without having in front of him something, such 
as the end or central part of a saddle, his 
salat is intercepted by a passing dog, ass or 
woman” (Tirmidhi, Mawdktt, bab 136, Ahmad 
b Hanbal, vi 86) 

The other view holds that the $aldt is never 
intercepted by passers-by (this is also ShafiVs 
view according to Tnmidhi’s note on Maw&kit , 
bab 135) ‘Ahslja exclaims indignantly, “you place 
us on the same level as asses and dogs; by Allah, 
the Prophet used to peiform the salat while I 
lay on the couch between him and the kibla ” 
(Bukhari, bab 1 05). The same tendency is 

seen in an anecdote by lbn c AbbSs : “I was 
riding behind al-Fadl on a she-ass; we came up 
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to the Prophet just as he was performing the 
{alat with his companions m Mina We dis- 
mounted and took oui places m the row, while 
the animal ran among the people without inter- 
cepting the salat ” (Tirmidhi, Mawaktt t>5b 135, 
cf Ahmad b Hanbal, 11. 196) 

The Shafi c is call the sutra sunna The various 
views of the jurists are given in al-Nawawi in 
his commentary on Muslim’s Sdhih , Cano 1283, 
11 76 sq. ; cf also Tirmidhi’s remarks on bab 

133 — 136 in his chapter Mawaktt al-Salat 

Abu Ishak al-Shlrazi, ed Juynboll, p 29, writes 
as follows “If anyone passes a man who is per- 
forming the salat and there is a sutra or stick 
between them of about an arm’s length in size, 
it is not makruh , nor is it makruh if there is no 
stick but a line which the worshipper has drawn 
at a distance of 3 ells; if on the conti ary there 
should be nothing of the kind at all then it 
(passing by) would be makruh The / alat would 
however remain valid” 

It may be mentioned in conclusion that the 
sutra of the imam at the { alat serves for those 
with whom he performs the salat (Bukhari, Salat , 
bab 90) 

Btbltograp hy . The material of the classical 
hadlth in A J Wensinck, Handbook of Early 
Muh Tradition, Leyden 1927, s v , Ibn Hadjai 
al-Haitaml, Tuhfa , Cairo 1282, 1 180 ^ 

(A J Wensinck) 

al-SU c TJd 1 , Saif al-DIn c Abd al-LatIf b 
c Abd Allah, a theologian who died in 736 
( 1 335/ 1 33^) Biographical data do not seem to 
be known hitherto He contested the tenets of 
Ibn ‘Arab! [q v ] in some kasida's occurnng in 
al-Sakhawl’s w’ork al-Kawl al-munabbt 3 c an Tar - 
^jarnat Ion c Arabi (MS in Berlin, Ahlwardt, Ver- 
zeichnis , N° 2849, cf N ° 7846, 4) and is men- 
tioned (op cit , N° 8379, cf N° 3658) as the 
author of a prayer (du^a?) 

Bibliography C Brockelmann, GAL , 
11 9. _ (C. VAN ARENDONK) 

al-SU c UDX, Abu ’l-Fadl ai-Maliki, the- 
ologian of the x th (xvi tl1 ) century He 
wrote a controversial work finished in Shawwal 
942 = April 1536 against the Christians (and 
the Jews), which has been edited from manuscripts 
of Leyden and Oxford by F J van den Ham 
(Dispulatio pto religions Mohammedanorum ad- 
versus Christ lanos , Leyden 1877 — 1890) and is in 
substance an extract from a book by Abu ’1-BakiV 
Salih b Husain al-Dja c fari (wrote m 618=1221) 
entitled Ta khdj il man harraf al-In&il He is pro- 
bably to be identified with Abu ’1-FaHl al-Malikl, the 
servant (khadwt) of the Sufi Shaikh Abu ’1-Su‘ud 
al-Djanhl (died some years after 930 = 1523/1524), 
cf al-Sha c r5ni, Lawakih al-Anwar ft Tabakat al- 
Akhyar , Cairo 1 31 7, 111 113^), who wrote, ac- 
cording to HSdjdjI Khalifa (iv 557, N° 9521) a 
commentary on the Hatnziya of al-Busiri [q v ] 
For al-Su c udl refers in his polemic (p 146, 14, 
147, 4) to Abu ’1-Su c ud as his master (ustadh) 
and al-Sha c r5nI (op. cit , 11 113, s a f) mentions 
Abu ’l-Fadl al-Malikl as a devoted adept of Abu 
’l-Su c Qd, from whom he probably derives his ntsba 
al-SuTidi. According to van den Ham (Praefatio 
of hts edition, p. 6), his book contains many 
passages occurring word for word in a manuscript 
commentary on the Hamztya preserved in Gotha 
(Pertsch, Dte Arab . Handschriften .... zu Gotha , 


iv. 294, N°. 2295), in which the author’s name is 
Fadl Allah al-Malikl 

Bibliography . in addition to the works 
mentioned above. HadjdjI Khalifa. Kasjtf al - 
Zunun , ed FlUgel, 11. 249, N°. 2736, Stein- 
schneider, Polemtsche u. apologettsche Literatur 
in arabtscher Sprache (Abh. f.d K d M , \ 1 3), 
Leipzig 1877, p 36 (NO 17), 14T (No. 121), 
409; F Tnebs, Liber decent quaes tionum contra 
Chr isttanos auctore §aliho ibn al-Husam , Thesis 
Bonn 1897, p v — vn ; C Brockelmann, GAL , 
1 430, 11 329 (C van Arendonk) 

SU c IJDl (or Abu ’l-Su c Ud) b YahyX b. Muhyi 
’l-DTn al-MutanabbI al- c AbbasI al-ShAfi c I al- 
DimasukI, a man of lettei s, who died in Damas- 
cus in Safar 1127 (Febr. 17 1 5) He studied several 
branches of Muslim knowledge and one of his 
preceptors was l Abd al-Ghanl al-NabulusI Al- 
Muradl mentions his Diiv&n entitled Madadth al - 
Hadarat bt-Lisdn al-Ishardt and gives specimens 
of his poetry. According to the same author, 
al-Muhibbi gives an article on him in his Nafhat 
al-Rathdna wa-Rashhat Tiled al-Hdna (cf Brockel- 
mann, G A L , 11 294) A muwasjishah in praise 
of Damascus from his pen is extant in a manuscupt 
of the Preussische Staatsbibliothek (Ahlwardt, 
Verzetchnis , N° 6090, We 1120, f 78a, cf 
N° 81 74, 2) 

B ib lio gr ap hy al-Muradi, Silk al-Durar ft 
A Q yan al-Karn al-thdni c ashar , Bulak 1301, 1 
58 — 62, M. Hartmann, Das arabische Strophen - 
gedicht I Das Muwassah (Semitist Studien , 
ed by C Bezold, Heft 13/14), Weimar 1897, 
p. 83 , C Brockelmann, G. A L , 11 279 

(C van Arendonk) 

SUWA C . [See_ ] 

al-SUWAIDIYA, the harbour of An- 
takiya, which lay 12 mil from the Mediterranean 
The town owed its rise owing to the giadual 
silting up of the harbour of Seleucia Pieria which 
lay a little farther north Even in the time of 
Vespasian an attempt had been made, by making 
a great tunnel through the rock (which still exists and 
is called al-Garls, 1 e the Pers Cehrlz 01 K5iiz) to 
avert the danger of setting up its port from the great 
trading centre but without permanent success In the 
early Muslim period Salukfya is still occasionally 
mentioned (al-Baladhurl, ed de Goeje, p 148, 12 
Hi$n Saluktya\ al-Mas c udl, Muiudj al-Dhahab f 
ed Barbier de Meynard, 11 199; Yakut, Mu^djam, 
111 126, Safi al-DIn, Maided al-Ittila ' , ed. Juyn- 
boll, 11 47) In the historians of the conquest 

also for Kalakiya or Malakiya , Saiuktya (in 21 H ) 
should probably be read (Caetani, Annali delP 
Islam , iv. 506, § 81), and perhaps also later the 
unknown al-MalUnlya, since Busait (n onditov) and 
al-Kusau (now Kal c at al-Zaw) are mentioned in 
its neighbourhood, to which the people of Dar- 
kush migrated (Quatremere, Hist d Suit Maml , 
1 , b, p. 266 , van Berchem, Voyage en Syi te , 
1 250, 6) But gradually the importance of the 
ancient seaport passed to its southern neighbour 
al-Suwaidiya, which took its name from the “Black 
Rivers” (the Mo Mfaavrec, still called Boyuk and 
Kiifctik Kara-su) and the “Black Mountains” (M aVpov 
or MfA tcvTiov ’ 6 po$j Montana Nigra, Syr T0r5 UkSma, 
i e Amanos). In the older Arab geographers (e. g 
al-Kh w SrizmI, Ibn Khurdadbbih, al-Batt&ni), the 
town is not yet mentioned It only seems to have 
become of some note shortly before the Crusades, 
if its name is to be recognised m the St miQiov 
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of Georgios Kedrenos (Migne, Patrologia Graeca , 
cxxn , col 97) 1030 A.i>. Anna Comnena (Alexias II, 
Bonn, 87, 2i, 126, 23, 239, 8) at a later date calls 
the town t fa \Avt io%tiot$ iirlvetov Hov$A y Aipijv Zovfo 
or Xovenov It is only with the foundation of the 
principality of Antioch that its period of great 
prosperity began According to Yakut the Franks 
took their goods from there to Antakiya Al-ldrisi 
reckons from Hisn al-Suwaidiya 15 mil to Hisn 
al-Huryada m Estori ha-Farkhi, Glo- 

rieta of the Italian charts and Portulane) and 20 
mil to Djabal Ras al-KhanzIr From the adjoining 
sanctuary of the younger Symeon Stylites on 
Djabal Mar Sim c an (©at ^/.otcrrov al-Suwai- 

diya was called Poitus Sancti Symeonis by the 
Crusaders (Cuill Tyr , xiv 5 , xv 13, xvn 31) 
The town is rarely mentioned later In 666(1267/ 
1268) the Amii Badr al-Din marched via al-Su- 
waidlya on Antakiya (al-MakiizI, Hist des Suit 
Matnl , transl Quatremere, 1/11 52 and 11/1. 226 
al-Suwaidiya for al-Suwaid 5 should perhaps also 
be read) 

The name es-Swediye still survives Accoiding 
to M. Haitmann it is however applied “sometimes 
to the highly cultivated plain between Orontes, 
the sea, the southern slopes of the Djabal Musa 
and the western slopes of Djabal Mai Stm c an, 
sometimes to the largest place in this plain, ez- 
Zetunlye”; as in Barker’s time “es-Swediye is still 
known north of the Djabal al-Ahmar and south 
and east of the Orontes almost only as the name 
of a village, while the inhabitants of the plain 
itself and its immediate vicinity never use this, 
name foi a definite village but undeistand by it 
only this plain with its villages which differ veiy 
much from one another” 

Bibliography al-Makdisi, B G A , 111 54, 
al-Idilsi, ed Gildemeister, Z D P V, 1885, vm , 
p 23 , Yakut, Mifdjam, ed Wustenfeld, 1 385 , 
al-Dimishkf, ed. Mehren, p 206, Abu ’l-Fida J , 
ed Reinaud and de Slane, 1 233, 11/11 12, al- 
MakrizI, op cit , Ibn al-Shihna, ed Banut, p 
221; al-Kalkashandi, Subh al-A c sha', ed Cairo, 
111 237, tv 129, Pococke, Beschreibung des 

Morgenlandes , 11 272 sq ; Chesney, JR G S , 
vm , p 228 — 234, Barker, Lares and Penates , 
London 1853, p 267, K Ritter, Erdkunde , 
xvn , p 1218 sq , 1222 sqq , Rey, Les colonies 
franques en Syne , Paris 1883, p 201, 353, 
Chantre, in Le tour du monde, 1889, 11 , p 224, 
Heyd, Geschichte des Levantchandels , Stuttgait 
1879, 1 I ^ t> > Rohncht, ZDPV , x 273, note 
14; do, Regesta regnt Hierosolym , p. 5, N° 
35, note 2, p 148, N° 555; Tomaschek, SB 
Ak Wien , 1891, Abh vm , p 73; Cuinet, La 
Turquie d'Asie , Pans 1899, 11, p 198, M 
Hartmann, Zeitschr d Gesellsch. f hrdk Berlin , 
1894, xxix, p 138, 511^ , Alishan, Siswuan , 
Venice 1899, p 516; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
La Syne a Pepoque des Mamelouks , Pans 1923, 
p 94 (E Honigmann) 

SUYtJT. [See asyUt.] 

ai-SUYU’JX Abu ’l-Fadl c Abd al-RahmSv 
b AbI Bakr b Muhammad DjalXl al-DTn al- 
KhudairI al-ShXfi c I, the most prolific Egyptian 
writer in the Mamlnk period and perhaps in 
Arabic literature, came of a Persian family, for- 
merly living in Baghdad, which for at least nine 
generations before him had been settled m Suyut 
and had attained prominent positions in the public 
life of this town ‘and in the government service. 


SuyutI was born on i*t Radjab 849 (Oct 3, 1445) 
m Cairo where his father was a teacher of fikh 
in the Madrasa al-ShaikhUnlva After the early 
death of his father in Safar 855 = March 1451 
(see his Bughyat al-Wuat f p. 206) a SQfi friend 
of his adopted the boy He began his studies in 
864 (1460) and concluded them on a journey 
through the cities of Egypt and a pilgrimage to 
Mecca in 869 (1463). Returning to Cairo, he first 
set up as a consultant on legal problems, and m 
872 (1467) on the recommendation of his teacher 
al-Bulkinl he received the professorship at the 
ShaikhGniya formerly held by his father. In 891 
(i486) he was moved to the more important al- 
Baibarsiya but in Radjab 906 (Feb. 1501) he lost 
this office, as he was accused of a breach of trust 
in the management of the institution’s property 
He then retired to al-Rawda on the Nile island 
and, when his successor died three years later, 
would not be induced to take up the office again. 
He died on i8*h DjumadS I, 911 (Oct 17, 1505). 

Suyuti’s literary activity, which he had already 
begun at the age of 17 was distinguished by an 
unusual veisatility The very long list of his 
wntings compiled by Flugel in the Wiener Jahrb , 
1832, vols. 58 — 60, gives 561 works but it in- 
cludes numerous quite shoit treatises in addition 
to substantial works Suyutl’s ambition was to try 
his skill in all branches of Muslim learning, and 
he did make a number of compilations, which are 
now of great value to us as compensating for 
lost woiks of classical literature as well as col- 
lections of material From the catalogue of his 
extant works given in GAL 11 145 only the 

best known will be dealt with heie, in so far as 
they have been printed 

He collected all traditions refeiring to the ex- 
position of the Kui’Sn in his (apparently lost) 
Tai dj union al-KuPan fi * l-Tafsir al-musnad He 
abbreviated this work by giving only the literary 
sources instead of the isnad's in his Kitab al- 
Durr al-manthur Ji L-Tafsir al-ma 3 thur y Cairo 
1314, 6 vols A number of obscure passages, he 
discussed m his Mufhamat al-Akran f i Mubhamat 
al-AuPa/iy Bulak 1384, Cairo 1309, 1310 He dealt 
with the occasions of the separate suras in his 
Lubab al-Nukul fi Asbab al-Nuzul y which is based 
on Wahidi’s work but supplements this material 
fiom tradition and exegesis and lays special stiess 
on making his sources clear (printed s 1 [Stambul], 
1290 and several times on the margin of its most 
popular commentary) This was begun by his 
teacher al-Mahalll Djalal al-Din (d 864 = 1459) 
and finished by SuyutI m 40 days in 870 (1465) 
it is therefore usually called Tcifstr al-Djalalatn , 
pi Bombay 1869, Lucknow 1869, Calcutta 1257, 
Dehli 1884, Cairo 1300, 1301, 1305, 1308, 1313, 
1328; among the glosses the best known is that 
of SulaimSn al-Djamal (f 1204= 1790), pr Bulak 
1282, Cairo 1302, 1308 SuyutI later planned a 
large commentary entitled Ma^/*na <: al-Bahram 
wa-MatlaL al-Badratn , but it is not clear whether 
this is lost or was never completed Only the 
introduction to it has survived, a survey of all 
the branches of study relating to the Kur^fin, 
which he published separately in 872 (1367) 
under the title al-Takhbir fi c Uliim aUTafsir . 
He afterwards expanded this work, by using the 
K \ al- Bur han fi c UlUm al-KuPan of al-Zarka§hl 
(d. 794 ■= 1 392) into his Ltkan which is the most 
exhaustive presentation of the whole subject (ed. 
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by Mowlawies Basheerooddeen and Noor -ool 
Haqq with an analysis by A Sprenger, Calcutta 
1852/1854, pr Cairo 1278, 1307, 1317) 

Suyuti aimed at collecting from Tradition all 
the sayings of the Prophet in Ins Dj amd al- 
Masanid \ which is also called Djattf al-Drawatnt c 
or al-Diatnd al-kabit He himself prepared a 
synopsis of this, al-Djami ' al-saghir tntn Hadith 
al-Bashir al-nadhir and added a supplement al- 
Ziyada , a commentary on this by c Abd al-Rahman 
al-MunSwi (d 1032 = 1623) was printed at Bulak 
in 1286 lhe woik which had an alphabetical ar- 
rangement was re-arranged by al-Muttaki al-llindi 
(d 975=1567 or 977 = 1569) accoiding to the 
rubrics of bikh with the title Man had} al- c Um- 
mdl fi Sunan al-Akwal wa ^ U A f "Til and added a 
supplement al-Ikmal He next worked the two 
books into his K G ha vat al- c Ummal ft Sunan 
al-Ahwal He finally collected together the tra- 
ditions about the sayings and doings of the 
Prophet once more and thus arose the Kanz al - 
c Ummal ft Thubut Sunan al-Akwal wa ’ l-Af c al 
(printed Haidarabad 1 31 2/1 3 13, 8 vols , folio) Of 
Suyuti’s numerous woiks dealing with special points 
of Tradition we may mention his book on the 
qualities of the Prophet, Ktfdyat al-Tdlib al- 
labib ft K h as ad is al-Hablb al-rna 7 Ufa bi ’ l-KJiasadts 
al-kubia , Haidarabad 13 19/1320, 2 vols He dealt 
with questions of criticism of Tradition on 
the lines of Ibn al-Djawzi [q v ] ; on the lattei’s 
K al-Mawdtdat he first wiote notes entitled al- 
Nukat al-baddat (see Ft hr is t al-Kutub aUarabiya 
fi, * l-Kutvokhane al-khedtiviya, 1 445) which is 

probably identical with the al-Tcdakkubat c ala 
7 Mawdudat , printed in a Madjmida , Lucknow 
1303 He then edited the work himself again in 
the al-Lcdah al-masnu c a ft ’ l-Ahadit_h al-mawdida , 
Cairo 1317 Of buyutl’s smaller works, very many 
dealt with eschatalogical questions Al-Kurtubl’s 
(d 672 = 1273) al-Tadhkira bt-Ahwal al-Mawta 
wa-Ahwal al-Akhira , he edited under the title 
Shark al-Sudur fi Ska? h Hal al-Mawta fi ’ l-Kubur , 
also often called simply K al-Barzakh (pr Cairo 
1309, I 3 2 9 ) in a Peisian tianslation, Lahore 1871). 
A synopsis of it Bushra 'l-Ka^ib bi-Likcd al-Habtb 
is printed on the margin of the Cairo edition 
As a supplement he wrote in 884 (1479) a ^ 
Budtir al-safira fi Umur al-Akhira , lith in India 
1 3 1 1 On the examination of the dead in the 
grave he wiote 176 radjaz verses entitled al- 
Tathbit fi Lailat al-Mabit , pr with a commentary 
by M c Asuya, Fas 1314, by M al-Tihami Djan- 
nun, ibtd 1321 His K al-Dwar al-hisan fi 
'l-Ba^th wa-Na z im al-Dnnan has also been several 
times printed Seveial of his shortei works, e g 
six on the question whether the parents of the 
Prophet are in Paradise, are printed in the Madj- 
mvdat al-Masidtl al-tis c , Haidarabad 1316/1317 
and 1334 

Suyuti discussed the whole field of philology 
in an extremely full and valuable encyclopaedia 
entitled al-Muzhir fi c Ulutn al-Lugha , Bulal^ 1282, 
Cairo 1323, versified by Ma 3 al- c Ainam under the 
title Thimar al-Muzhtr , Fas 1324 Following the 
example of Ibn al-Anb 5 rI [q v ] he endeavoured 
to apply the «/«/, or principles of the science 
of Fifcth to grammar in his al-Iktirah fi c Ilm 
Usui al-Nahw wa-Djadaltht r Haidarabad 13 10, cf. 
Sprenger in Z D. M G ., xxxn 7 , A Schmidt in 
al-Mu$affariya , Sborntk Stately St Petersburg 1897, 
p. 309 sqq He also dealt with separate gram- 


matical points on the lines of the discussion of 
legal points in a work which he called al-AMah 
wa * l-Naza?ir , a title he had already used for a 
compendium of Fikh, with the supplement al - 
Nahwiya , printed Haidarabad 1317, 4 vols From 
868 (1463) he had originally been collecting the 
material for this, along with particular of the 
lives and works of the philologists; but after 899 
(1493) he sepaiated the Nukat from his material 
and on the advice of Madjd al-Din b Fahd 
collected the historical mattei undei the title 
Bughyat al-Widat , pi Cairo 1326 He collected 
traditions regarding the beginnings of grammar 
in the al-Akhbar al-marwtya fi Sabab Wad c al- 
c Arabiya , pr in the al-Tuhfa al-bahiya , Stambul 
1320/1322, p 49 — 53 He wrote a commentary 
on the Alfiya of Ibn Malik [q v ] called al-Bah - 
dja al-rna t diy a , Cano 1310 and on Ibn Hi§ham’s 
[q v ] al-Mu gh ni he wrote a Shark Shaw a hid* 
Cairo 1322 He wrote an original giammatical 
study entitled al-Faiida fi ’ l-Nahw wa ’ l-Tasrif 
wa ’ l-Khatt . on which a commentary by Muham- 
mad b c Abd al-Rahman b Zakii al-Fasi was 
printed at Fas in 1319, and another m the Dj and 
al-Diawamd' which was printed with notes by al- 
Shankiti in Cano 1318 and 1327/1328 in two 
vols , and a commentary on the verses quoted as 
examples by the same entitled al-Dui ar al-la- 
wamd , Cairo 1328 

In the field of history Suyuti has given us 
three woiks one on general world history entitled 
Bad<?t c al-Zuhiir fi Wakad al-Duhiir , Cairo 1282 
etc , a history of the Caliphs, Ta'rikh al-Khu- 
lafa\ ed by S Lee and Maulawi Abd al-Haqq, 
Calcutta 1857, Cano 1305, 1913, Lahore 1870, 
1887, Dehli 1306, transl by H. S Jairett ( Btbl . 
Bid), Calcutta 1881, and a histoiy of Kgypt 
entitled Husn al-Muhada/a fi Akhbar Mtsr wa 
'l-Kahtia, lith Cano i86o(?), pr ibid 1299, 
1321 In biography in addition to the already 
mentioned history of the grammarians he also 
wrote a biographical collection on Kur J an ex- 
positor, entitled Tabakat al-Mufassirin , ed. A 
Meursinge, Leyden 1839, and a synopsis of al- 
Dhahabi’s (d 748= 1348) Tabakat al-Huffaz , ed 
F. Wustenfeld, Gottingen 1833/1834 

The gift of poetry was denied to Suyuti But 
he experimented in belles-letties with the com- 
position of Makama'' s, which only have the title 
and the form (rhymed prose) in common with the 
perfect examples of this genre and collect all 
kinds of interesting notes about plants etc out of 
Hadith and Adab Twelve of them were lithographed 
in Cairo in 1275 and again in the collection 
issued at BhSpal 1297 and printed at Stambul 
in 1298; 6 of them have been translated by O 
Reseller in Beitrage zur Maqamcn-Lttei atur, pait 
8, Kirchham N L 1918. Some of these are also 
quite original, for example Rashf al-Zidal min 
al-Sthr al-halal , in which he makes 20 repiesen- 
tatives of different branches of learning describe 
their wedding-night m the technical teims of their 
particular subject, lith. Cano, n d, pr. Fas 1319 
Other works also show that he did not hesitate 
to treat of sexual and pornographical subjects (cf 
those detailed in G. A L , 11 153, N° 207-213) 
A synopsis Btyawahtr al-Hikayat wa ’ l-Astla wa 
’ l-Latcdif wa ’ l-Riwayat wa ' l-Amtfatla, was made 
from his ^ak^-book Anis al- Dj alts , by c Abd al- 
Kaiyim b. Molla 'Abd al-Nasir al-Sturd2nl in Tatar 
(7* h ed., Kasan 1905). He was not ashamed to 
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collect the anecdotes of DjuhSt under the title K 
man nahd tla Nawadir Dj.uha, s A descriptive 
Ltst of the Arabic MSS acqu by the Trustees of 
the Brit Museum since 1894, p. 62, Or 6646, 2, 
while in the same MS a satne on Karakush 
[q v.] by Ibn al-Mamm 5 ti (d 606 = 1209) 1S 
wrongly ascribed to him. The anthology al-Mard 
al-nadir wa ’ l-Arady al^a^ir (cf Kosegarten, 
Chrest ar ., p. 151-176; Grangeret de Lagrange, 
Anthol a /., N°. 11, etc) does not belong to him 
but to an older al-SuyUti Muhammad b Nasir al- 
Din Abu Bakr Yahya, of the first half of the ix*h 
century, perhaps his grandfather, see Cheikho, 
Machnq , 1906, p 581 — 598 

His versatility, already sufficiently displayed by 
sepaiate works, was fuithei revealed in an en- 
cyclopaedia covering 14 branches of knowledge 
entitled al-U^ul al-muhimnia h- c Ulum Dj amnia 
or briefly al-Nukdya with the commentary It mam 
al-Diraya , pr Bombay 1309, Fas 1317, also 
on the margin of al-Sakkaki’s Miftdh alUJlum , 
Cairo 1800 

Bibliography Autobiography in Husn 
al-Muhddai a, 1 153, 203, 11 65, printed in 

Meursinge, op. at, p 4 — 12, Wustenfeld, Ge- 
schichtsschreiber , p 506, Goldziher in S B Ak 
Wien, 1871, Ixix , p 28 sqq , Haitmann, Das 
Muzvatsah , p 82; G A Z, 11 143 — 158 

(Brockelmann) 

SWAHILI. [See Zanzibar] 

SYRIA. [See ai-sha 3 m.] 

SYRT, Surt ( I drlsl Surt) on the Gulf of 
Sidia (Syi tis Major ) was according to al-Bakri, 
a huge town ( madina ) on the sea shore, with a 
wall, a djdmi^, a hammdm and suk' s, it had thiee 


gates one of which faced the kibla , the other 
inland, and the third the sea; the water there 
was sweet and the gardens flourishing, but the 
population had a bad reputation. The people 
spoke a peculiar dialect among themselves which 
was neither Aiab, Berber nor Coptic The town, 
lying halfway between Tripoli and Adjdabiya, 
was on the road for pilgrims from the Maghrib 
Al- c Aiyashf, who went through it three times in 
the xvnth century, speaks of Surt as a well- 
cultivated land but suffering from the tyranny of 
its conquerors, there were 3 hajr's there. The 
Muslims conquered the region m the first invasion 
of Africa in 22/23 A H Syrt henceforth shared 
the fate of Tripoli But the governors and kings 
of Tripoli were not always able to exercise ef- 
fective control over this region and its nomad 
inhabitants Its communications with Fezz 5 n made 
it an important political centre 

t 7 nder the Ottomans, Syrt was grouped with 
Barka and after 1847 put in the wilayet of Tripoli 
m the sandjak of el-Khoms Now (since 1912) it 
has been in the Italian province of Tripoli The 
population, mainly Aiab, belongs to the tribes of 
the Banu Sulaim. The Berbers are HawSra It is 
difficult to identify this place exactly with a 
Roman site It is thought that Madina al-Sultan, 
near Suit, where there are still rums and Roman 
wells, corresponds to Charax or Isctna of the 
Antonine Itinerary 

Bibliography al-Bakri, ed de Slane, Al- 
giers 1913, p 6, F De Agostini, Le pop olaztom 
della Tnpolitania , Tripoli 1 91 7, p 193 — 200, 

* A lantoli, Guida della Tnpolitania , Milan 
1923, p 261 ^LnoRE Rossi) 
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TA 3 , third letter of the Arabic alphabet, with 
the numerical value of 400 For palaeogiaphical 
details see Arabia, 1 382 b , 383b and plate I 
TA\ sixteenth letter of the Arabic alphabet, 
with the numerical value of 9 For palaeographical 
details see Arabia, 1 , plate I 
TA 3 ABBATA SifARRAN, a nickname of the 
old Arab poet and Beduin hero, famed in legend, 
Thabit b Djabir b Sufyan of the tribe of Fahm 
Various explanations of it are given by the sources 
u he earned mischief under his arm”, namely a 
sword, a knife ( hamdsa ), a ram which pioved to 
be a ghiil, 01 a skin full of poisonous snakes 
(A ghdnl ) His mother was according to one state- 
ment (in Fresnel) a negress, according to the Aghdni 
a woman of the Fahm tribe called Amina, who 
afterwards married the Hudbaill Abu Kabir, who 
sought to take his step-son’s life Ta 3 abbata Sfiarran 
was throughout his life an enemy of the Banu 
Hudhail and Banfl Badjlla He perished in a fight 
with the latter on Mount Numar in their territory 
(Yakub Musklank , p 42 1 ) According to a state- 
ment of Ibn Kutaiba quoted by Baur (cf Biblio- 
graphy) he was a contemporary of Nawfal b 
Mu'awiya, who is said to have lived for sixty 
years before and after Islam. But all that is re- 
corded of the life . of Ta 3 abbata Sharran and the 


poems ascribed to him breathe throughout the 
spirit of the old Arab Djahiliya He is pictured 
as having all the traditional featuies of the wandenng 
robber knight of the early Arab period He wrote 
a lament for Shanfara, who was his companion m 
battle, along with c Amr b Barrak ( Aghanl ) The 
longest and finest of his four longer poems on a 
fallen relative inspired Goethe to write a poem 
in the same style 
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riri , p 416; Anthol ., p 344; Fresnel, Prem 
letti e sur /’ histone des Arabes , p 96 sq , Frey tag, 
Carmen arab ., Gottingen 1814; Goethe, Noten 
zum w o Diwan , Basset, La poesie arabe , p 73; 
Brockelmann, GAL, 1 25 , Lyall, Four Poems 
of Tcfabbata Sharrd, J R. A 5 ., 1918; Gustav 
Baur, in the Z D M G ., x. 74 sqq . 

(H. H. Brau) 

TABALA, a place in the west of northern 
Y a m a n, in the interior of c Aslr, about seven 
days’ journey S. E. of Mecca. Its fertility was 
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rbial among the Arabs The basin of Tabala 
"araba is often called akhdar (“green” ; cf. 
ndanL Dj azti a , ed D H Muller, Leiden 1884, 
$ ; Yakut Mifj&am, ed. Wustenfeld, 1 164) 
tinerary of the pilgrim cara\ans from Mecca 
rh the frontiei lands of the Hidjaz and 
a to San c a 3 given in Burckhardt, Travels m 
0, 1 ondon 1829, 1 445 was marked on the 
as eaily as Beighaus, Arabten und das Nil- 
(Gotha 1835, cf esp p. 69, and see also 
’s map [1852, ed by H Kiepeit]), for the 

I from Mecca to Tabala The latter was the 
station on the territory inhabited by the 
an Al-Idrisf (see Jaubert, Geogi aphie d' Jzdnsi, 
1836, 1 148) describes it as a fortified place 
ing to Mecca, with perennial water, coin- 
and palms (similarly Ibn Khordarihbeh, B 

vi. 135, 1 8S^ 192), on the lirigation cf 
id5ni, p 258, 1 16 (180), on its wealth in 
rees, cf. al-Hamd5ni, p 258, al-Azraki (ed 
afeld), p 262, its fertility may also be de- 
from Bakri, ed Wustenfeld, p 191 and 
e done to it later by Berbers from al-IIam- 
p 258 Al-Idiisi furthei ( op cit') says that 
was occupied for the Caliph c Abd ai-Malik 
rwan but was consideied too insignificant 
ijdjadj* appointed goveinor of it, did not 
it worth while going to take up the post, 
s the proverb “More despicable than Tabala 
adjdjadj” (cf thereon with further information 
op c:ty 1 816, Frey tag, Proverbia 11 981 
sdn , xm 80 sq , Tadj , vn 239 sq ) According 
irfsi, Tabala lay 4 days’ journey from Mecca 
from the market of c Ukaz In the itinerary 
by him from Mecca to San c a 3 (see Jaubert, 

, p 143, N° vi , cf thereon Ritter, Erd- 
xn , p 168 sqq , 197), Tabala is the sixth 
from Mecca and is described as a town 
in a depression in a valley This broad 
non beginning at the foot of the hills of 
nd Yaman is well watered at its beginning 
so contains the towns of Taraba and Bisha 
11 , cf Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre 
r o hammed , 111 297) Of the nine stations 

>ned between Tabala and Sa c da on this 
ry, the next to Tabala is said to be Bisha 
n) Sprenger proposes the connection B 
(also al-Hamdani, op cit , p 118, 127 and 
itinerary fiom Mecca to Sa^a 3 p 178 and 
Ibn Khoidadhbeh, op city p 134) in con- 

0 his earlier spelling (Z. D M G , 1888, 
ll) According to the same authority Tabala 
lies 8 stations north of the (14 th ) station 

II a, in which stands the tree ( Talhat al-Mahk) 
is regarded as marking the boundary between 
is of Mecca and Yaman (so Ibn Khordadhbeh, 
, vi 135). Modern writers mention anothei 
rom Mecca via Tahf and Taraba to Raniya 

1 of the latter al-Ruwaitha in al-ldrisi, al- 
a in Burckhardt, Rohe(i)ta in later writers) 
ibSla as a mam road (cf Burckhardt, op 
451, Ritter, op. cit , p 200) Its topogra- 
position may be clearly seen from the large 

the coast of S W Arabia, sheet 7, Wadi 
:ompiled for the Geographical Section Genera * 
from the Survey made in 1917) on which 
ice (“Teballa”) is marked at 19 0 53,5' N 
*° 31' E Long Greenwich It lies on the 
>f the same name which forms the northern 
ry of the land of the Beni Bu ’ 1 -Karn on 
un road from TS^if to S. E. via BPr al- 


GhazSl, with the road from the S. W. from al- 
Silme and Halbe which also starts from 'fiPif m 
a southeily direction Spienger’s assertion, deduced 
fiom a comparison of several mentions of (Wadi) 
Baish and Bisha in al-Hamdani in Die alte Geographic 
Aj abtens , Bern 1875, p. 47, that al-Hamdani thought 
that the Wadi Bisha which is often confused with Baigh 
also waters Tardj and 1 abSla cannot therefore be ac- 
cepted nor the assumption of more recent writers that 
Tabala lies in the Wadi Bisha. The Wadi 1 abala 
(mentioned in a quotation from Tarafa in al-Ham- 
dani p 173 [not in the Dlwan , see D H. Miillei’s 
edition of HamdanI, 11 183]) flow’s into the 

Wadi Bisha Al-Hamd&nl often mentions Tabala 
in topographical statements in connection with 
Bisha and Tardj (p 27, 49, 84, 127 [on mentions 
in poetry of the occurrence of the lion at Tabala, 
cf. Sprenger, op. cit , p. 165, 257, and Yakut, op. 
cit , 1 835, 791, iv 1006, Ibn Hawkal, B G A , 

II 35, Bakri] in distances (p 187, 189) and in 

quotations from the poets (p 173, 207, 215, 258) 
To the land of Tabala he includes c Arram (Yakut, 
Mii'djam 11 918) Zabiya, for which some write 

Raniya, cf Sprenger, op cit , p 240 and (p 239) 
his map of this region constructed from al-Ham- 
dani’s data 'lhe lattei (p 165) mentions Tabala 
along wuth Raniya (the vocalisation Runiya in 
D H Mullei’s edition is not cei tain , the manu- 
scripts do not give the vowel signs m the passage, 
Yakut, op cit , 11 826, al-Mu^addasi, B G A , 

III 1 12 und Bakri have Ranya, as has al-IIamdanl 
op cit y p 215 and 259, see D H Muller, u 
32 and Spienger, op. cit , p 240 and Z D M G , 
op. cit and modern geographers) 

Sprenger’s supposition (op. city p 156, 253) 
that (PidviJLXTa in Ptolemy, vi 7, 33 , was an error 
foi (dovfiochot and identical with l(h)omala in Pliny, 
Nat Hist , vi 154 and the assertion he bases 
on it that “Tomala is only a dialectical variant 
from Tobala or as highly educated men say, Tabala” 
are both incorrect 1 his identification adopted also 
by M Haitmann, Die aiabtschc Ft age, Leipzig 
I 9 ° 9 -> P 4 2 ° 1S supported by Sprenger’s mter- 
pietation of al-Hamdani’s statement, p 188 about 
the old pilgrim routes from Hadramot, which ac- 
cording to his construction (op cit , p 156, 161) 
meet m Tabala Pliny desenbes Thomala as a 
city of the Sabaeans (see fuither Pauly- Wissowa, 
s v Saba, col 1328) Sprenger’s assumption (p 253) 
that Tabala lay in what had originally been Mmaean 
territory is also erroneous, his localisation of the 
Minaeans was completely wrong (see Realencycl , 
col. 1316 sqq ) 

The traditional derivation of the name of the 
town (Tebalet, in the Dj ihan-numa of IladjdjI 
Khalifa, p 520) from that of an Amalekite woman 
i abala is of no value, but one may nevertheless 
assume that the town is a very old foundation 
(Yakut, op city 1 816). — In the pre-Muhammadan 
period a white stone in Tabala was worshipped 
as an idol, called Dhu ’1-Khalasa (Khulas); Mu- 
hammad had it destioyed (Ibn IIi§ham, Sira , 1. 
55 sq ; the Khath c am, who are mentioned theie 
among the followers of this cult, are also mentioned 
alone by al-Hamdani, p. 119, and by Yafctit, op. 
city 11 461 sq y 111 608, 850 in connection with 

Tabala). The verses given there, in which this 
made of Tabala, which was consulted by casting 
lots with arrows, is mentioned aie wrongly ascribed 
to Imru ’1-Kais, according to Ibn Hisham (cf. on 
the idol the information collected in Lisan , van 
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295; Tafe, iv. 389; on Tabala as the site of a 
pagan cult, cf. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Hei- 
dentums 2 , p. 45 sqq .). The Khalh c am, whom Ibn 
kosta, B. G.A . , vn. 316, 320 describes roughly as 
the inhabitants of Tabala, are more accurately the 
people of Turaba and Blsha and the land behind 
Tabala while the inhabitants of Tabala proper 
are the BanE MSzin (Wiistenfeid, Die Wohnsitze 
und Wanderungeti der arabischen Stdmme , xiv. of 
the Abhandl. d. kon . Gesellsch. d Wtssensch , 
Gottingen 1868, p. 84 and 58, following Bakrl). 
According to Kudama (s. Bib/.) there were camping 
places of the Kaisls around Tabala (cf Ibn Khor- 
dadhbah, op. cti ., p. 188). According to Ibn Khaldun 
(ed Kay, Yaman ), p 1 29 sq ., Tabala is the land 
of the BanE Nahd. Dhu ’ 1 -Khalasa, about whom 
see also Bakrl, p. 316, Ibn al-Kalbi, Kitdb al- 
Asna/n , Cairo 1332 [1914] (from whom Yakut 
borrowed; cf. Wellhausen, op cit , p. 10 sqq ) 
and Yajcut, op at, 11 461 sq , is boldly ex- 

plained by D Nielsen, Handbuc h der altarabischen 
Alter tumskunde, Copenhagen-Paris-Leipzig 1927, 
p. 231, 234, as an Arabian Venus-deity As the 
centre of a cult Tabala was also a market al- 
Hamdanl mentions the traffic there (p.258) In the 
history of Islam Tabala is known as one of the 
towns which were among the first to adopt the 
new religion and thus pieserved their independence 
(Golius, in Alfraganus , Elanenta Asti onomica^ 
Amsteidam 1669, p. 85) 

Bibliography ; The woiks of Burckhardt, 
Spienger, Wellhausen, Ritter and the Arabic 
geographeis and lexicographers (al-Hamdam, 
Yakut, Bakrl, al-Idrisl) mentioned in the article, 
also J. v Hammer-Purgstall, Jahrbucher der 
Litteratur , Vienna 1840, vol 92, p. 55 (on the 
itinerary from San'S 3 to Mecca in Djihan-numd ), 
and vol 94, p. 94, Sprenger, Die Post- und 
Reiserouttn des Orients , Abhandl f d Kunde des 
Morgenl , Leipzig 1864, Ill/m 125 sq , 138 sq 
(on the itinerary of al-Hamdam), 128 sqq (on 
the itineraries of Kudama, Ibn Khordadhbeh 
and Ibn al-Mudj 5 wir) (J. Tkatsch) 

al-^ABARI, msba from Tabanstan; most of 
the* bearers of the nisba have come from Amul, 
the capital of this province This nisba is also 
wrongly referred to Tabarlya (Tibenas) in place 
of the conect al-Tabaianl (cf Sam c anl, Ansdb , 
fol 366b; Tad/ al- c Ariis, 111 355) 

1 Abu ’l-Taiyib al-TabarI, Tahir b c Abd 
Allah b TXhir, a Shafi c I jurist, teacher of 
Abu Ishak al-Shlrazi and of al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl; 
al-ShlrazI who attended his lectures for over ten 
years, praises him as his best teachei. Al-TabarI 
was born in Amul m the year 348 (959/960). 
At the age of 14 he began his studies in ftkh 
in his native city and m 371 (981/982) went to 
DjErdjan to study under AbE Bakr al-Isma c lll but 
the latter died the day after his arrival there. 
For four years he studied with Abu ’ 1 -Hasan al- 
MSsardjisi (d. 383 = 993) and continued his studies 
in Baghdad with AbE Muhammad al-Bafi (d. 398 
= 1007/1008), Abu ’ 1 -Hasan al-Dara^utnl (d. 385 
= 995), the famous ShafPl AbE Hamid al-Isfarahnl 
(d 406=1015/1016) and with Abu ’ 1 -Faradj al- 
Mu c afa b. Zakariya al-Nahrawanl (d. 390 = 1000), 
a follower of the school of law of the historian al- 
TabarT. He then remained in Baghdad engaged in 
private study. He was victorious in different disput- 
ations with Hanafls, e. g. with al-KudErl (Subki, 111. 
182 sqq.). In 422 (103 1) he was admitted a notary 
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(ykahtd) in Baghdad by the kadi 'l-kudat Abu c Abd 
Allah (d. 447 = 1055/1056) (Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, 
ix. 28 ybis). When m 429 (1037/1038) the BSyid 
Djalal al-Dawla wished to assume the title Malik 
al-Muliik in the khutba, Abu ’l-Taiyib al-Tabari 
was one of the fakth ' s who were approached by 
the caliph fy a fatwa and who declared this title 
permissible (Ibn al-Athir, ix 3 1 2). In addition to 
his judgeship m the Bab al-Tak quarter (Ibn al- 
Athir, ix 360) he received that of the al-Karkh 
quarter in succession to the Hanafl AbE c Abd 
Allah al-Saimari in 436 (1044/1045). He died m 
this office at the age of 102 m full possession of 
his intellectual vigour on Saturday, 19th RabI I, 
450 (May, 16, 1058) He was buried in the 
cemeteiy at the Bab Harb, after a funeral service 
in the Djami c al-Mansur. Up to the day of his 
death he was present at the receptions in the 
Caliph’s palace According to al-Khatib he was 
as experienced in Usui as in Furif, and had a 
dignified figure, a noble character and great dis- 
tinction of language He composed numerous legal 
works, including a commentary to the Mukh ta$ar 
of Muzani, which still exists in manuscript in 
Cairo (Brockelmann, GAL, 1 180) and a com- 

mentary on the FuriP of Abu Bakr b al-Haddad 
al-Misrl (d. 345 = 956/957, Ibn Khallikan, 1. 234; 
Subki, 11 1 13, 111 195, cf also HadjdjI Khalifa. 
N° 9036), also a K al-Minhddj (Subki, 111 176), 
a K al-Tdllka in ten vols (Subki, 111 195; 

HadjdjI Khalifa, N°. 3120) and a Mukhtasar fi 
Mawhd al-ShaJfi with biographies of his followers 
(Hadjdji Khalifa, iv 14 1 ) 

Bib liog r ap hy al-ShirazI, Tabakat al-Fukahd 
N° 206 (edition in preparation); al-Khatlb al- 
Baghdadl in al-NawawI, Tahdhib , p 735. — 
The later sources are mainly based on these 
two al-Sam c anI, Ansdb , GMS, xx , fol 367 r ; 
al-NawawI, Tahdhib , ed Wustenfeld, p 734 — 
736; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat , Cairo 1310, i. 
233 sq ; al-Subkl, Tabakat al-Shafhya al-Kubra , 
Cairo 1324, 111 176 — 197; Wiistenfeid, Der 

Imam al-Schafi'i, N°. 393 (= Abh G W. Gott , 
xxxvn , 1891). 

2 Muhibr ai.-DIn al-TabarI, Abu ’l- c Abbas 
Ahmad b c Abd Ali ah b Muhammad b AbU 
Bakr, a traditiomst and Shafi'l jurist in 
Mecca, born 615 (1218/1219), d 694 (1294/1295), 
a pupil of Ibn al-^ummaizl (d. 649 = 1251/1252, 
Subki, v 128), of Madjd al-Dln al-Kushairl (d 
667= 1268/1269, Yafi c i, iv 166) and others The 
Rasulid al-Muzaffar (647-694 = 1250-1295) sum- 
moned him to the Yemen to learn traditions from 
him (al-Khazradji, c Ukud in G.M.S., ni /iv. 277; 
cf. also Hadjdji Khalifa, N°. 1 1533). Among his 
pupils may be mentioned AbE Muhammad al-Ka- 
sim b. Muhammad al-Birzali (d. 739 = 1338/1339), 
one of the Shaikhs of the Dhahabl. He is the 
author of the well-known collection of traditions: 
G hay at al-Ahkdm fi 'l-Ahddith wa ’ l-Ahkam , in 
which he has however included “weak” traditions 
without marking them as such (Yafi'i). In addition 
to the extant works listed by Brockelmann, the 
following writings are mentioned in various sources: 
I. Mukhtasar fi ’ l-Hadtth. (Subki); 2. Kifdb fl 
Fadl Makka (Subki) ; 3 Istikfi? al-Baydn fi 
Mas'ala Shdd&arwan (Hadjdji Khalifa, N° 617); 
4 Khair al-Kti a fl Ztydra Umm al-Kurd (YafiT; 
Hadjdji Kbaltfa, N° 4823); 5. ArbaHn fi 'UHatbii 
(Hadjdji Khalifa, N°. 406); 6. c Awd{if al-Nujra 
fi Tafdil al-Tawaf c ala 7 - c Umra (Hadjdji Kha- 
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llfa, N°. 8402, 11859); 7 Stfa Hac^d} al-Nabi 
(Hadjdji Khalifa, N°. 775 * » lf not identical with 
Brockelmann, N° 4) , 8 Wadj’isat al-Mc£ani [/**] 
Kawliht : Man ra°am fi L-M attain fakad rcfani 
(Hadjdji Khalifa, N° 14176); 9 - Manihur It 
\ l-Mahk a l' Mansur (Hadjdji Khalifa, N° 13142); 
IO. al- Stmt al-thamln fi Mamikib Ummahat al- 
Mu'mimn (Hadjdji Khalifa, N®. 7250, 1303*); 
II Takrib al-Maram fi Gfiarib (so read for 
pfarib) a l- K as tin b Sal/am (d. 223=837), al- 
phabetically arranged selection (Hadjdji Khalifa, 
N° 3465 and iv 325); 12. on the rare words in 
the Dj amf al-Usul of Ibn al-Athir (Hadjdji Kha- 
lifa, 11 506), 13 Extract from the ‘Azvarif al - 

McPartf fi V - Tajawzuuf of Shihab al-Dln al-Suh- 
rawardi, (d 632 = 1234; Brockelmann, G A L, 

1 440; Hadjdji Khalifa, iv 276); 14 a ten 

volume commentary on the Tanbih of Shirazi 
(Subkl; Yafi c I; Hadjdji Khalifa, 11 435 ); x 5 
tract from the same Tanbih (Yafi c I); 16. Tnaz 
al-Madhhab fi Talkhis % al-Mudhahhab. two volume 
synopsis of the Muha dhdh ab of Shirazi (Hadjdji 
Khalifa, vi. 275) 

Bibliography * al-Dhahabi, Tadhktrat al - 
Huffaz , Haidarabad n d , iv 264; al-Subki, 
Tabakat al-Skafi"iya al-Kubra , Cairo 1324, v. 8; 
al-Ya*fi c I, MtPat a l- Diatt a it. Haidarabad 1339, 
iv. 224 sq.\ Brockelmann, GAL., i 361 

(Heffening) 

al-TABARI, AbU DiaT-ar Muhammad n 
DjarIR, the Arab historian, was born probably 
m 839 (end of 224 or beg. 225 a H ) at Amul 
in the province of Tabaristan. He began to devote 
himself to study at a precociously early age, and 
is said to have known the Kurban by heart by 
the time he was seven After receiving his early 
education in his native town, he received from 
his father who was quite well off the necessary 
means of visiting the centres of the Muslim learned 
world He thus visited Raiy and its vicinity, then 
Baghdad, where Ahmad b Hanbai under whom 
he had intended to study had died shortly before 
his arrival there. After a brief stay in Basra and 
Kufa he again returned to Baghdad where he 
remained for some time He then set outforFgypt 
but stopped in the Syrian towns to study hadith 
When he was in Egypt (according to Ibn c Asakir 
in 876 — 877, according to Yakut however for the 
first time in 867 and after a stay in Syria again 
in 869 — 870; m 871 — 872 according to Anna les, 111 , 
1862 he was in Baghdad) he must already have 
been regarded as a celebrated scholar From there 
he returned to Baghdad where except for two 
journeys to Tabaristan (the second in 902 — 903) 
he lived till his death in 923 

Tabari seems to have been of a quiet scholarly 
disposition but full of character. In his earlier 
years he devoted his whole energy to acquiring 
the material of Arab and Muslim tradition; later 
be spent his time mainly m teaching and writing 
Although he had only a modest competence, he 
rejected all financial advantages and even refused 
lucrative official positions which were offered him. 
In this way he was able to devote himself to an 
extremely prolific and versatile literary activity 
Apart from his main subjects, history, fikk, the re- 
citation and exegesis of the Kur^Sn, he devoted 
himself also to poetry, lexicography, grammar and 
ethics and even mathematics and medicine. For 
en years after his return from Egypt he followed 
;he Shaft 0 ! Madhhab and then founded a school 


of his own, whose followers called themselves 
Dj artriya after his father's name. But it seems to 
have diffeted less in principle than m practice 
from the Shafi c I school and fell comparatively 
quickly into oblivion. His break with Ahmad b. 
Hanbai however was more fundamental. He re- 
cognised the latter only as an authority on hadith 
but not on fikh. He thus brought upon himself 
the hostility of the Hanballs. He is said to have 
attracted the particular hostility of the latter by 
attacking their interpretation of Sura xvn 81. He 
had to shut himself up in his house to protect 
himself from the anger of the enraged mob and 
was only left in peace when a stuct order by the 
police was issued for his protection. His enemies 
also sought to injure him through the law by 
laying an accusation against him in which he was 
accused of heretical tendencies, certainly unjustly. 

Tabail’s works have not come down to us 
by any means completely. For example those 
writings have been completely lost in which he 
laid down the principles of his new school of law. 
On the othei hand his commentary on the 
Kur’an (Diami al-Bayan fi Tafsir al- Kurban 
or bnefly Tafsii) has survived. In this work 
Tabaii collected for the first time the ample 
material of traditional exegesis and thus cieated 
a standard work upon which later KuFanic com- 
mentators drew, it is still a mine of information 
for historical and critical lesearch by western 
scholars Taban’s own position with regard to the 
traditions collected by him is mainly defined by 
linguistic (lexicographical and giammatical) criteria. 
But he also deals with dogmatic and legal deductions 
which can be obtained from the Kurban and some- 
times permits himself to express a rather candid 
opinion without however in any way basing it on 
historical criticism. 

Tabari’s most important work is his history of 
the world ( Talrikh al-Rtisul zva ' l- Mu lull). The 
well known Leyden edition gives only an abbreviated 
text of the huge work which is said to have been 
ten times as long but even it fills 12^ volumes 
Even this synopsis is not complete but had to be 
supplemented in various passages from later writers 
who had used Tabail’s history of the world. 

The work begins after an introduction with the 
history of the patnaichs, prophets and lulers of 
the eailiest period (1 1). Then comes the history 
of the Sasanian period (1 2) and of the period 
of Muhammad and the fiist four caliphs (1. 3 — 6); 
the history of the Umaiyads (11. I — 3); lastly the 
history of the ‘Abbasids (111 I — 4, middle). From 
the beginning of the Muhammadan era the material 
is arranged annahstically under the years of the 
Hidjra. The work stops in July 915. It was after- 
wards continued by other historians. Among such 
supplements may be mentioned (1) the lost al - 
Mudhaiyil or Silat al-Ttfrikh of Tabari’s pupil 
Abu Muhammad al-Faighanl, (2) the work of Abu 
' 1 -Hasan Muhammad al-Hamadhanl (d. 1 1 27), 

which came down to the year 1094 but the only 
surviving first volume ends with the year 977 — 978. 
Later historians like Ibn Miskawaih and Ibn al- 
Aihlr used Tabari’s material for their histories 
but came down beyond his period so that in a 
sense they continued his history (down to 979 — 
980 or 1225). Ibn al-Athir made large use of 
Tabari’s work and sought to harmonise different 
accounts and to supply gaps from other sources. 
The fragment of the Spanish Arab c Arlb (covering 
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903 — 932) edited by de Goeje also comes from 
an independent version and continuation of the 
annals. In 963 Tabari’s history was translated into 
Persian by order of the SamSnid vizier Abu c All 
Muhammad al-Bal c amI. It was much abbreviated 
and supplemented from other sources, especially 
in the older period. This version was also translated 
into Turkish and Arabic. 

Tabari’s Ta'rikh al-Ri&al gives the most necessary 
facts about the persons whom he has used as 
authorities m had ilk The work was originally 
current as an appendix ( fhatl ) to Tabari’s Annals 
A synopsis, not however complete, was published 
at the end of the Leyden edition of Tabari (111 , 
p 2295 — 2501) 

Tabari procured the material for his history of 
the world from oral tradition, for the collection 
of which he had ample opportunity on his wide 
travels which were mainly devoted to the talab 
al-tlm, and in studies under celebrated scholais 
He also used literary sources, namely a book by 
Abii Mikhnaf, c Umar b Shabba’s Kitab Akhbdr 
Ahl al-Basia y a work on tradition out of which 
Ziyad b. Aiyub read to him; Nasr b Muzahim’s 
history (Z. S , iv. 6); and further the Sira of Mu- 
hammad b. Ishak and the works on the subject 
by al-Wakidi, Ibn Sa c d, Muhammad and Ihsham 
al-Kalbl, al-Mada 5 inI, Saif b. c Umar, Ibn TaifGr 
etc ; for his account of Sasaman history, he used 
an Arabic version of the Persian Book of Kings , 
which seems to be based in part on a translation 
of this work prepared by al-Mukafta c . Tabari did 
not work up the material into a connected account 
of historical events. He was lather content to collect 
the available material and to record the different, 
often contradictory, accounts as they were handed 
down to him He therefore declined any responsi- 
bility for the reliability of the traditions collected by 
him But it is just in the conscientious unharmonised 
repetition of the collected matenal of tradition 
that the value of Tabari’s work for modern historical 
research lies, especially when it is a question of re- 
constructing the events of the early period of 
Islam. 
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TABARISTAN (in Pahlavi inscriptions on coins. 
Tapmtstdn, land of the Toc 7 rvpoi) f the name 
applied by the Arabs to Mazandaran, 
a province of Persia, north of mount Alburz; the 
name is explained by a popular etymology to mean 
“land of the tabar" (Abu ’l-Fida 3 , Geography , text 
p 432, Mehren, Cosmography , p 3 14) on account 
of the thick forests which cover the country and 
the principal industry of the inhabitants (wood- 
cutting) It is bordered on the north by the Caspian 
Sea, on the south by the chain of the Alburz, on 
the east by gjurdjan and on the west by Gllan The 
soil is fertile and well watered, rich in fruits but 
unhealthy on account of the stagnant waters; the 
little rivers, Herhaz, Talar and Tedjen run through 
it The principal towns are Amol, Sari, Shalus, 
Riiyan and Barfurush The tribes are warlike, un- 
disciplined and inclined to murder and plunder 
The industries are fishing, catching aquatic birds, 
cultivating of rice, flax and hemp (MukaddasI, 

p 354) 

History At the time of the Muslim conquest 
this district was ruled by hereditary chiefs who 
had the title of ispahbadh (Persian “head of an 
army”) In 29 (650) in the reign of the Caliph 
c Othman, Sa c Id b al- c Asi, governor of Kufa, under- 
took an expedition against Tabanstan In the 
reign of Mu c awiya I, Maskala b Hubaira entered 
it at the head of 10 or 20,000 men but he 
perished with the greater part of his army in the 
passes, crushed by rocks hurled down upon them 
by the enemy Another unsuccessful attempt was 
made by Muhammad b al-Ash c aih In the time 
of Sulaiman b c Abd al-Malik, Yazld b Muhallab 
invaded it; the ispahbadh made peace and pio- 
mised to pay an annual tnbute of 4,700,000 dirhems, 
400 ass-loads of saflfion, and the sending of 400 
men each bearing a shield, a silver cup and a silk 
saddle cushion The inhabitants rebelled in the 
time of Marwan b Muhammad They were subdued 
but for a short time only by the governor sent 
by Abu ’l- c Abbas al-Saflfah The Caliph al-Mansur 
sent against them Khazim b Khuzaima al-Tamlml 
and Rawh b Hatim al-Muhallabi. c Umar b al- c Ala 3 
invaded the mountainous country of Dailam His 
great-grandson Muhammad b Musa b. Hafs and 
Mayazdayar b Karin conquered the wild mountain 
country of Sharwln The latter was given the 
title of ispahbadh by al-Ma ? mun. When he rebelled 
in the sixth year of the reign of al-Mu c tasim, he 
was defeated by Husain b. Hasan sent by his 
nephew c Abdallah b Tahir, governor of Khorasan, 
captured and sent to Samarra, where he died 
under the lash (225 = 840) His body was hung 
beside that of Babak al-Khunaml. Tabanstan thus 
passed to c Abdallah b Tahir. 

In 240 (854) the ispahbadh. Karin b. Shahnyar 
who ruled m the mountains became a convert to 
Islam In 247 — 248 (861 — 862) the c Alid Mu- 
hammad b. Zaid seized the province and agreed 
with the BOy id c Adud al-Dawla Fanna-Khusraw 
about the propagation of the Sbl c a and the re- 
storation of the mausoleums of the family of c AlI. 
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He was killed by an emissary of Muhammad b 
c Abdallah b. Tahir One of his brothers, Hasan b. 
Zaid, rebelled in 250 (864); on his death in 270 
(884) he was succeeded by his brother Muhammad 
who took the title of al-DaH al-kabir u the great 
missionary” and was killed fighting with Muhammad 
b Harun, a general of the Samanid Isma c il b 
Ahmad (287 = 900), the latter annexed the country, 
In 297/298 (910/91 1) the Russians, coming by 
water laid waste Abaskun and Sari but were finally 
driven back by the inhabitants, on their way back 
what remained of their fleet was intercepted and 
destroyed by the king of the Khazais Another c Alid, 
al-IIasan b c All, surnamed al Nasir al-Kablr, rebel- 
led in Amul against the Samanids (301 = 914) 
and on his death (304 = 917) left his power to his 
son-in-law al-Hasan b al-Kasim, surnamed al-Da L i 
lla ’l-Hakk, till in 311 (923) he disappeared 
into the mountains after long fighting with Abu 
’l-Kasim Dja c far b al-N5sir and with the con- 
dottiere Makan b Kaki; he was killed by Mai- 
dawldj, then in the service of Asfar b Shlruva 
(cf ziySrids) with a blow from a mace at c Ali- 
abad Thus Asfar became lord of Tabanstan until 
he perished by the hand of Mardawi'dj in 319 
(931) It was the brother of the latter, Wushmgir, 
who next ruled, down to the battle of Ishak-abad 
m 329 (940) where Mak3n b Kaki was killed 
and the army of Wushmgir destroyed , the latter 
having made up his mind to become a vassal of 
the Samanids, settled in DjurdjSn and Tabanstan 
at intervals like his successors Ksbus I and Mi- 
nutihr; the latter accepted the suzerainty of the 
Ghaznawids The province next passed to the 
Saldjuks; but ispahbadh? s belonging to the house 
of Bawand for long remained practically indepen- 
dent, especially in the mountains c Ala 3 al-Dawla 
c Ali b Shahriyar b Karin, contemporary of the 
Ghaznawid Mas c ud III; Nusrat al-Din Rustam; 
TSdj al-Muluk c Ali b Mardawidj, contemporary 
of the Saldjuk Sandjar; c Ala : * al-Dawla Hasan b 
Rustam b c Ali ; Husam al-Dawla wa ’1-Din Ar- 
dashir b Hasan, contemporary of ToghrTl II 
b Arslan 
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TABARlYA, Tiberias, a town on the wes- 
tern side of the lake of Tiberias (sea of 
Galilee) ( Buhairat 'fabariyd) through which the 
Jordan flows to the south, the lake is rich in 
fishes, is 13 miles long, 6 broad and lies 700 feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean; the town 
is long and narrow as it is shut in by the steep 
hills on the west which come right down to the 
water, north and south of the town, S. S.W. of 
the town is the Mount of Herod. T a h ar tya had 
probably a predecessor in a little town in this 


region mentioned m the Old Testament (on ac- 
count of the hot springs some identify it with 
Hammat, Joshua, xix. 35) but nothing certain has 
been established on this point. The town only 
became of importance when Herod Antipas about 
26 a. d. founded a city to which he gave the 
name of Tiberias m honour of the emperor Tibe- 
rius. It was built with great splendour on the 
model of Hellenistic towns with temples, theatres, 
and other public buildings. The splendid palace 
of the king, described by Josephus, lay on the 
Mount of Herod (Kasr bint al-Malik) surrounded 
by the old city wall, the course of which has 
been traced by G. Schumacher. The stricter Jews 
avoided it and the population was therefore very 
mixed, some forced by Herod to settle there and 
others tempted thither by vanous pnvileges At 
a later date a remaikable change took place as 
Tiberias became one of the main centres of purely 
Jewish life and a centre of Talmudic studies. Here 
about 200 A. D was edited the collection of laws 
known as the Mishna and later at the beginning 
of the fourth century the Palestinian Gemata (the 
so-called Jerusalem Talmud) composed and in the 
vm/ixdi centuiy the Siberian’ system of notation 
in general use established The Hebrew teacher 
of Jerome was a Jew in Tiberias. The Jewish 
scholars who worked heie are recalled by a series 
of tombs among them those of R Johanan b. 
Zakkai and R ‘Akiba Another old Jewush ceme- 
tery with several saicophagi has been discovered 
close to the western gate of the city in laying 
out a new road 

After Constantine the Great, Christianity pene- 
trated, although slowly, into Galilee and in the 
lists of synods several bishops of Tibeuas are 
mentioned A temple begun by the Emperor Ha- 
drian in this town was turned into a temple. 

The destroyed walls of the town were rebuilt 
by Justinian At the Persian invasion in 614 the 
Jews there, as was the case elsewhere also, are 
said to have sided with them In 13 (635) Tibe- 
rias passed to the Muslims While a number of 
towns in the province of Urdunn had to be taken 
by force, Tabariya surrendered to the Arab general 
Shurahbil who guaranteed the inhabitants their 
lives and the half of their houses and churches. 
For each d/arid of ground they had to pay an- 
nually a djailb of wheat or barley, and a dln5r 
for each head of cattle, he also reserved for him- 
self a site on which a mosque was to be built. 
In the caliphate of c Othnian the people of Tibe- 
rias broke the agreement but were conquered by 
c Amr b al- c Asi (according to others by Sljurahbil) 
and yielded on the old terms. With the Crusaders 
began a new chapter m the history of Tabariya. 
It was granted as a fief to Tancred and ultimately 
came into the possession of Raymond of Tripoli. 
On Thursday July 2, 1187 (583 A. H ) Saladin 
surrounded the town and conquered it m a few 
hours, although it was strongly fortified, and then 
set it on fire The Christian army encamped at 
Saffuriya in spite of the urgent warnings of Ray- 
mond was persuaded by the overweening Grand 
Templar Gerard to set out to the help of the 
town, which resulted in the disastrous battle of 
Hattln [q. v.] which again in turn led to the 
capture of Jerusalem and the collapse of Fran- 
kish power. Later, in 1240 the town again came 
into the hands of the Christians when Odo of 
Montbelliard took it, but in 1247 it was lost to 
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the Khwarizmians and henceforth Tiberias was 
Muslim right down to the end of Turkish rule 
in Palestine In the middle of the xviflh century 
the town belonged to .the Shaikh Zahir al- c Amr 
who had it fortified. In 1759 it suffered from an 
earthquake, but that of 1837 was much worse, 
as it destroyed most of the town (but not the 
baths). In 1799 it was occupied for a short time 
by Napoleon’s tioops. 

There aie more or less brief descriptions of 
Tabariya, the capital of the province of Urdunn, 
in the Arab geographeis. Ya c kubl (278 = 891-892) 
mentions the position of the town at the foot of 
a mountain and on a large lake through which 
the Jordan flows. Istakhrl (340 = 95 1) gives the lake 
a length of 12 and a breadth of 2 — 3 miles (its 
real dimensions are 13 miles long and 6 broad) 
Mukaddasf (375 = 985) says “The houses stand 
between the mountain and the lake, the town is 
narrow and in summer hot and unhealthy It is 
about a mile long but of no breadth The market 
place stretches from one gate to the other and 
the cemeteries are on a hill The chief mosque 
on the maiket place is large and beautiful 
Around the lake are villages and palm-tiees and 
ships go up and down The lake is full of fishes 
and the water quite pleasing”. The Persian traveller 
Nasir-i Khusiaw, who visited Tabariya in 438 (1047) 
puts the length of the lake at 6 and the breadth 
at 3 miles. “The town is surrounded by walls 
but not on the lake side; many houses have their 
foundation on the rocky bottom below the water, 
besides the chief mosque in the centre of the 
town there is another on the west side, the Masdjid 
al-Yasaimn. Here is the tomb of Joshua son of 
Nun and of the 70 prophets slam by the Israelites 
and also the grave of Abu Hurana The inhabitants 
make mats of rushes , on the hill west of the 
town is a castle built of hewn stones, with a 
Hebrew inscription” IdrisI (1154, during the period 
of Crusader rule) describes Tabailya as an im- 
posing town on a high hill on a lake with fresh 
water, 12 miles long and the same m breadth (’) 
The boats on it bring supplies to the town He 
also mentions the making of rush-mats which was 
a veiy important industry Yakut (623 = 1125) re- 
* produces what is said by several of his predecessors, 
like the other Arab geographeis he makes Tabariya 
be built by Tiberius Abu ’l-Fidsf* (d. 732 = 1331) 
records that the town was destroyed by Saladin, 
which shows that it was still in ruins and from 
Ibn Battuta (725 = 1325) it is evident that this 
remained the case later 

As long as they existed, the hot medicinal 
baths ( al-Hammamat ) played an important part 
in the life of the town They lay about 40 minutes 
south of it and peihaps influenced Herod in 
choosing this town for his capital Josephus cor- 
rectly tells us that they wcie not far from Tiberias at 
a village called ’XiipocSovi; (1 e the native Hammett) 
which agrees with the fact that the old city wall 
discovered by Schumacher ran from the Mount 
of Herod to the shore of the lake without en- 
closing them (“in Tiberias”, as Josephus, Vita, 
85, Bell , ii. 1614 says therefoie means “m the 
territory of Tiberias”) They are mentioned as early 
as Pliny {Nat. Hist., v. 15) and frequently in the 
Talmud and the Arab geographers are never 
tired of telling that they are warm without fire 
being kindled there. Ya c Jcflbl says that the hot 
water is brought into the town in pipes and 


Istakhrl adds that the water, although the springs 
are about 2 parasangs from the town (quite an 
absurd exaggeration), is still so hot on entering 
the baths that skins thrown into it have the hair 
taken off by it, so that the baths cannot be used 
till cold watei is added. MukaddasI speaks of a 
boiling spring, which supplies most of the baths 
jointly and from which the steam warms the 
building Nasir-i Khusraw mentions a spring at 
the door of the mosque in the centre of the town 
over which a bath was built, ascribed to King 
Solomon IdrisI makes special mention of a large 
bath called Damakir, in the saltish water of 
which small goats and fowls could be stewed 
and eggs boiled, one bath called al-Lulii had 
hot water which was not salt, while the so-cal- 
led “little bath” was the only one that was 
heated by fire, a Muslim prince had built a bath 
for his family over the latter but later it was 
piesented to the public. There were also many 
hot springs to the south of it; to these baths 
there came from all parts paralysed and injured 
people, or those with diseases of the chest who 
remained three days in the water and with God’s 
help became healed. These descriptions leave 
something to be desired m accuracy and clearness, 
especially as some of them mention in connection 
with the baths springs at a considerable distance 
away In 1703 the springs dried up for a period 
(Reland, Palastma , p 703) When the old bathing 
establishment fell into rums, a new one was built 
at the beginning of f he xix* h century which is 
described by Burckhardt; it was however very 
simple so that Ibrahim Pasha in 1833 had a more 
handsomely equipped one built m 1890 a third 
was built somewhat more to the South According 
to Robinson the water comes out of four springs 
one of which is under the old bath house Ac- 
cording to his measurements the water has a 
temperature of 6o° C Frei read the temperature 
of the new hath where the water enters the basin 
as 59 5° behind the old one 58°, m a smaller 
spring near it 63° Frei also gives the result of 
a chemical analysis of the water 

The new political conditions will no doubt bring 
a revival of prosperity to Tiberias, wile before 
the war its condition formed a striking contrast 
to its brilliant past (cf the enthusiastic description 
in Jos., Bell , 111. 516 sq ). Ships and boats were 
only rarely seen on the lake and the once so 
intensively cultivated gardens were a wilderness 
There is an almost complete lack of ancient 
remains. 
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TABARKA, a town on the Tunisian 
coast, 75 miles W N W of Tunis and io miles E. 
of the Algerian fiontier It is built on a sandy 
bay surrounded by hills at the mouth of a rather 
narrow fertile valley watered by the Wad al-Kablr, 
which descends from the mountains of Ain-Dra- 
ham (Khumina) Three quarters of a mile fiom 
the shore lies a rocky islet, 2,000 yards long and 
500 broad A roadstead lies between this island 
and the mainland accessible on the east side to 
ships of medium tonnage but only possible on 
the west side, the better shelteied, to small boats 
The trade is insignificant, but the anchovy and 
sardine fishery attracts fiom March to September, 
200 — 300 Italian fisheimen The village itself, the 
capital of a ‘controle civile’, has a thousand inha- 
bitants, half French and half Italian. A few Euro- 
pean works have been built on the adjoining plain 
The site of Tabarka coi responds to that ot 
Thabraca, a flourishing town in the Roman period 
and Byzantine peuod It was the port for the 
export of ‘Numidian marble’ from the quarries 
of Simithu (Chemtou) on the left bank of the 
Medjerda Ancient turns were still standing in the 
time of al-Bakrl (. Description , transl de Slane, 
p 1 21), they have now almost completely disap- 
peared except for a few tiaces of cisterns and 
buildings of the Christian period; on the other 
hand Christian burial-places have been unearthed 
in the neighbourhood In the time of BakrI Ta- 
barka had still considerable trade, the ancient 
harbour however no longer existed and ships 
moored in the mouth of the Wad al-Kabir itself 
The wealth of the coral deposits there later at- 
tracted Provengal and Italian sailois thither In 
1540 the Lomellmi of Genoa obtained for an 
annual payment the monopoly of the exploitation 
of the coral and the right to keep a garrison 
on the island It is without proof however that 
this has been said to be the ransom paid for 
Dragut made prisoner by the Genoese Admiral 
Dona. In any case for two centuries (1540 — 1741), 
the island belonged to the Lomellini, they built 
a strong castle there and established a colony of 
their compatriots who sometimes numbered as 
many as a thousand The Turks in their turn be- 
coming lords of Tunisia installed a garrison of 
Janissaries on the mainland As a result of the 
presence of the Christians, the island became a 
market where European merchandise was exchanged 
for the products of the country (wax, hides, corn) 
purchased very cheaply (cf Savary de Breves, 
Relation , p. 254) It was at the same time a kind 
of depot where the Christian slaves were interned 
while awaiting the arrival of the sums arranged 
for then ransoms, a transaction in which the Ge- 
noese apparently acted as intermediaries The 
profits made by the Lomellini no less than the 
strategic value of the island could not fail to 
excite the cupidity of the French companies esta- 
blished on the Algerian coast In 1633, Sanson 
Napollon, governor of “Bastion de France”, tried 
to take the island but was killed as soon as he 
had made a landing on the island During the 
second half of the xvn*h century and the first 
half of the xvinth negotiations were several times 
conducted between the French government and 
the Lomellini to obtain the cession of the island 
by the latter They were just reaching a settlement 
when the Bey c Al! learning what was going 
on sent troops to occupy the island (June 12, 


1741). The Genoese establishments were destroyed, 
a section of the inhabitants managed to escape 
and settle on the island of San Pietio, off the 
coast of Sardinia. The others were taken to Tunis 
where their descendants were long known as Ta- 
barkans. War as a result broke out between France 
and the Regency and a French naval officier M. 
de Saurins attempted an unsuccessful attack on 
Tabarka on July 2, 1742, a hundied men were 
killed and 224, including the leader of the expe- 
dition, captured by the Turks. Henceforth the 
Tunisians remained in possession of the island 
and refused to yield to the demand for conces- 
sions made by France and other foreign powers 
But although the coral continued to the exploited, 
Tabarka lost all commeicial importance At the 
beginning of the Tunisian expedition, the French 
bombarded the Tuilash front and landed at Ta- 
barka on 26th April 1881 Since then a European 
centie has been created here and a load made 
to connect the coast with the valley of the Me- 
djerda through the massif of Khumma But as a 
lesult of its outlying position, the town has only 
developed slowly The making of a road and a 
railway to Mateur and Beja and the exploitation 
of the mineral deposits discovered in the region 
will undoubtedly however bring it some elements 
of prosperity 
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(G Yver) 

TABAS, a t own in Persia, m the province 
of Khurasan, in reality two towns whence the 
dual form used by the Arab geographers. Taba- 
sam The first is called Tabas al- c Unnab, “T of 
the jujube-trees” (in Persian Tabas-Maslnan), and 
the second Tabas al-Tamr, tt T of the date-palms” 
( al-sufa , Mul^addasi), in Persian Tabas-Gilaki 
(Kurl, Kurin) The first has walls now in rums 
and no citadel The second is commanded by a 
fortress; it has a small maiket and a graceful 
mosque ; it gets its water-supply from reservoirs 
fed by open canals ( zahira ) These two towns 
are under Kain, the capital of the district of 

Ktlhistan; they form the southern frontier of 

Khurasan. In the reign of the Caliph c Othm 5 n, 
they were the first Muslim conquests in this pio- 

vince, for these two towns aie, as it were, the 

gates of this country They were taken by Abd- 
allah b Budail b Waraka. After the occupation 
of Alamut by Hasan Sabbah, they became centres 
of the Isma c ills In the Saldjulj; conquests, they 
were allotted to KSwart, son of Caghrl. They were 
laid waste by the Uzbeks in the reign of Shah 
c Abbas I before 1006 (1597) 
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p 141, 143; P. M. Sykes, Journal R . Geogr 
Soc , 1905, xxvi , and History of Persia , 11 
109; E. G Browne, Literal y Hist of Persia , 
li. 172; Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate , p 359—361, 362 — 363 

(Cl. Huart) 

TABXSBXR, a drug highly esteemed in 
the east, consisting of pebble-like accretions, which 
are formed in the nodes of Bambusa arundinarta 
Wild. The substance is obtained, accoiding to 
KazvvinI (11. 82) or Ibn Muhalhil, by burning the 
reed and fiom ancient times it has always been 
a valuable article of commerce which the Greeks 
called rdpamt; 

B tb liog raphy . E O von Lippmann, Ge- 
schichte des Zuckers , Leipzig 1890, p. 76 — 80, 
B Laufer, Swo-Irantca , Chicago 1919, p 350 — 
352, E. Wiedemann, Beitr , xl , p 187, Ibn al- 
Baitar, transl. Leclerc, N E. y xxv *, 399— 401 , 
Seligmann, Abu Mansur Muwajfak , p 170 and 
the original sources quoted in these works 

(J. Ruska) 

TABI c (a), pi tab fun , follower, follower of 
a pnnce, disciple of a teacher, adheient of a 
doctrine; the verbal form is tabaka, e g tcibfa 
Ltyalinus, he followed Galen (in medicine) 

The woid is of special significance in Tradition 
where the name tabf is given to those who came 
after the Companions of the Prophet, the Ashab 
The ashab are the people who saw and were 
directly acquainted with the Prophet; the tab! Tin 
aie those of the next generation or contemporanes 
of the Prophet, who did not know him personally 
but who knew one of his Companions The “fol- 
lowers” of the second generation ( tabfu ’ l-tabfin ) 
are those who knew one of the first tabfiin and 
so on Traditions are of more or less value ac- 
cording as they go back to a “followei” of a 
more or less early generation and according as 
the tabf who is the first transmittei of it is more 
or less esteemed and famous Thus the mashhur 
or wide-spread tradition is that which goes back 
to a tabf of the first generation and which has 
been disseminated and handed down by seveial 
tab fun of the second generation and their suc- 
cessors (cf hadIjji) There are in the same way 
generations of transmitters for tiaditions regarding 
the reading of the Kui' 3 n and for those of Sufism 
One of the most celebrated “followers” of the 
first generation is Hasan al-Basrl 

Bibliography . The traditiomsts, Bukhari, 
Muslim, etc ; Cana de Vaux, Les Penseurs de 
l' Islam, Paris 1923, vol in, p 176, 282 sqq , 
al-HudjwIrl, Kashf al-MahdjTib, transl R. A 
Nicholson, Leyden— London 1911 

(B Carra de Vaux) 

TA'BlR. [See ku’ya ] 

TABRIZ, capital of the Peisian pro- 
vince of Adharbaidjan [q. v ]. 

Geographical position The town lies in 
the eastern corner of the alluvial plain (measuring 
about 30 X 20 miles) sloping slightly towards the 
north-east bank of Lake Urmiya. The plain is 
watered by several streams, the chief of which is 
the Adjf-£ai (“bitter river”) which, rising in the 
south-west face of Mount Sawalan runs along the 
Karadia-dagh which forms a barner on the south 
and entering the plain runs around on the north- 
west subuibs of the town. The left bank tnbutaiy 


of the Adjt-Sai, Mihran-rBd (now the Meid 5 n-£ai), 
runs through the town. The altitude of the different 
quarters of Tabriz, according to the Russian map 
may be put at 4,000 — 5 > 00 ° f ee ** Immediately to 
the north-east of the town rise the heights of 
c Ainah-Zainali (the ztyarat of c Awn b. c All and 
Zaid b. c Ali) which (6,oco feet) forms a link 
between the mountain system of the Karadja-dagh 
(in the north and north-east) and the outer spurs 
of the Sahand whose peaks (about 30 miles 
south of the town) reach a height of 11,500 feet. 
As the Karadja-dagh is a very wild and mountainous 
region and the great massif of Sahand fills the 
whole aiea between Tabriz and Maragha. the site 
of Tabriz is the only suitable pass for communi- 
cations between east (Astara [on the Caspian]- 
Ardabil-Tabrlz and Teheran-Kazwln-Miyana-Ta- 
brlz), west ( Trebizond-Erzei Qm-Khoi-Tabrlz) and 
north(Tiflis-Erlwan-I)julfa-Marand-Tabrlz). Lastly 
as the outer spurs of the Sahand leave a rather 
narrow couloir along the east bank of the Lake 
of Urmiya, communication between north (Trans- 
caucasia, Karadja-dagh) and the south (Maragha, 
Kurdistan) must also take place via Tabriz. 

This fortunate position had predestined Tabriz 
to become the centre of the vast and rich province 
lying between Turkey and Russian (or Soviet) 
Transcaucasia and in general one of the most im- 
portant cities between Constantinople and India 
(only Tiflls, Teheian, Isfahan and Baghdad fall 
into the same category). Tabriz has now about 
200,000 inhabitants 

The climate of Tabriz is very severe in winter 
with heavy snowfalls. In summer the heat is tempered 
by the proximity of the Sahand and by the pre- 
sence of numerous gardens about the town. The 
climate is on the whole healthy except for epidemics 
of cholera and typhus which are due rather to 
the unsanitary state of the town 

One feature of Tabriz is the frequent earth- 
quakes The most formidable took place in 244 
(858), in 434 (1042) mentioned by Nasir-i Khusraw 
in his Safar-nama (and predicted by the astronomer 
Abu Tahir Shiraz!), in 1641 (Arakel of Tabriz, p. 
496), in 1727, in 1780 (Ousely, 111. 436, Ritter, 
ix 854) etc The earthquakes of Sept 22 — 23, 
1854 and of Oct 30, 1856 have been described 
from personal observation by Khanykow in the 
Bull. Hut. Phil, de VAcad de St. Peter hour g, 
1 855, p 251, 1858, p 337 — 352 Seismic shocks 
are of everyday occurrence at Tabriz, they may 
be due to the volcanic activity of the Sahand but 
Khanykow thought they were due rather to a 
mechanical displacement of the earth’s strata 

The fortifications of the town were razed to 
the ground in the reign of Nasir al-Dln Shah 
( MiPat al-Buldan> 1. 343). The part of the town 
called the KaPa (the districts of Car-mm 5 r, 
SurkhSb, DflwaCi, Waidjuya [vulgo Wardji], MihSd- 
mihln [vulgo . Miyar-miyar], Nawbar, MaksUdiya 
etc.) is therefore no longer separated from the 
former part extra muros (the districts of Ahrab, 
Lailabad [vulgo Leilava], Carandab, KhiyabSn, 
B5gh-mesha etc ). The town has also incorporated 
the former suburbs to the west of the town (Aralr- 
khlz, Cust-duzan, Hukmabad [vulgo. Hiikmawar], 
Kara-malik, Kaia-aghadj, AkhunI, Kufca-bagh, &ha- 
tib) and the south-east (MaralSn) The tendency 
of the city is to extend to the west and south-west. 

Tabriz is the administrative and economic centre 
of the vast province of Adh&rb&idj&n, the present 
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sub-divisions of which are. Ardabil (with AstSra, 
Mughan etc ), Karadja-Dagh (capital Ahar), Marand 
(with Pjulfa and Gaigar), Khoi, M 5 kQ, Salm 5 s, 
Urmia (with Ushnu), the region of MukrI (capital 
Sawdj-bulak), Sahn-Val c a, MarSgha, Hasfitarud and 
Garmarud (capital Miyana), Sarab and the central 
district of Tabriz 

In the xivtk century, Hamdullah (cf EwliyS, li 
257) gave the divisions of this last district ( tuman ) 
as. Mihi5n-rud, to the east of the town, SardaiOd, 
to the south-west of the town; Bawil-rud ( ? ), to 
the south of the preceding (with the villages of 
Khusraw-sbah, UskQya, Milan), Anvanak, to the 
north-east of the Lake of Urmiya with the villages 
of Shabistar, Sofiyan etc.; Rudkab( ? ),K^anum-abad(?) 
and Badustan ( ? ), all three to the north of the 
town The boundaries of the old central tuman 
were unchanged down to the xx th century 

The name According to Yakut, 1 822, the 
name of the town is pronounced Tibrlz Yakut 
gives as his authonty Abu Zakariya al-Tabrlzi (a 
pupil of Abu ’l- c Ala 5 al-Ma'arrl, 363 — 449) of 
whom we know that he spoke the local Iiaman 
dialect (cf al-Sam c 2nI, Kitab al-Ansab , G M S , 
s v. TanukhI, and Saiyid Ahmad Kisiawl Tabriz!, 
Adhati ya zaban-i bastan-i A dha r ba y agdn , Teheian 
1304, p 11). The pronunciation Tibilz must be 
one of the peculiarities of this dialect which is 
related to those called “Caspian” The modern 
pronunciation is exclusively Tabiiz (or with a 
metathesis typical of the Tuikish dialect, now r 
predominant throughout Adharbaidjan Tarblz) 
The Armenian sources confirm the pronunciation 
with a. Faustus of Byzantium (fourth century) 
has lhavrei and T h avresl], Asojik (xffh century) 
T^avrez Vardan (xivd* century) has l h avrei and 
Davrei, this last form evidently adopted to a popular 
Armenian etymology da 1 vtez , “that is for ven- 
geance”, cf Cam£an, History of Armenia, Venice 
1784, 1 365, Hubschmann, Armen Gramm , 1 42. 
do., Pers Stud., p 179 For the fifth (fourth) 
century of the Christian era the form of the name 
attested in Armenian is therefore T lj avrc2 < Pers 
TavreZ (Hubschmann) The popular Persian ety- 
mology explains Tabriz as “making fever run” 
(= disappear). (Ewliya Celebi s\tma dokudju ), 
but it is possible that the name rather means 
“that which makes the heat disappear”, in some 
connection with the volcanic activities of the Sahand 
(cf. also the name of the pass between Bayazld 
and Van: Tapariz) The Armenian orthography 
reflects the peculiarities of Northern Pehlevi (taw < 
tap and especially rez for *re£) and this suggests 
the origin of the name may go back to a very 
early period, pre-Sasanian and perhaps pre-Arsakid 
(on the linguistic changes that have taken place 
in AdharbSidjan as a result of the Turkish invasions 
cf. the article tXt) 

History. The identification of Tabriz with 
some ancient city of Media has given rise to much 
discussion (cf. the resume in Ritter, ix. 770— 779). 
The possibility that Tabriz = Ttcfyig in Ptolemy 
vi , Ch. 2 (from *T«/ 3 p/$) is made less probable 
by the analysis of the Armenian form quoted 
above. Rawltnson, Memoir on the site of the 
Atropateman Ecbatana , J.R.G 5,1 840, x , p 1 07 — 
hi, has definitely cleared up the confusion 
between Tabriz and Ganza = al-Shlz (in Armenian 
Gandzak ^hahastan distinguished from T h avrS2 by 
Faustus of Byzantium). 

According to the Armenian historian Vardan 


(xivth century), Tabriz was founded on Persian 
teintory by the Ar§hakid Armenian Khosrow' 
(217 — 233) as an act of revenge against the first 
Sasaman king Ardashir ( 224 — 241) who had killed 
the last Parthian king Aitabanus; cf. St. Martin, 
Memoires stir VArmenie , 1 , 423 This story is not 
found in any ancient source and is probably 
explained by the popular etymology given above. 
In Faustus of Byzantium, transl. Lauer, iv., Ch. 
25 and 39 and v, Ch. 2. we only find that in 
the reign of Arshak II of Armenia (351 — 367) the 
Armenian general Wasak attacked the Sasaman 
ShapUr II (309 — 379 ) who was encamped at 
Thavrei. Wasak later slew the Persian geneial 
Boyekan there, burned the royal palace and shot 
an arrow into the statue of the king there. Later 
Mushegh, son of Wasak, defeated the Persian tioops 
at Tabriz 

It remains to be seen whcthei the name The- 
baimais, wheie in 614 the emperor Heraclius 
after laying waste Ganzaka, burnt the town and 
fire-temple (Theophanus, p. 474 . amapcci ; uirb 
Ta&KCo KctToc*atix( 3 ccvei rijv ©»f| 3 apjua 7 $) does not 
show some confusion with T^avrei 

Arab mle. Dunng the conquest of Adhar- 
baidjan by the Aiabs (c 22 — 642) the principal 
efforts of the latter were directed against Ardabil. 
Tabriz is not mentioned among the towns from 
which the Persian Marzuban had levied his troops 
(Baladhuri, p 326) Aftei the devastation mentioned 
by Faustus, Tabriz must have become a meie 
village (cf Yakut) The later legend (Nuzhat 
al-Kulub , 730= 1340) of the “building” of Tabriz 
111 175 (791) by Zubaida, wife of Harun al-Rasljid, 
is peihaps based on the fact that after the seque- 
stiation of the Umaiyad estates Zubaida had 
received Wartiian (m Adharbaidjan on the Araxcs). 
According to Baladhuri, p 331 and Ibn al-Faklh, 
p. 285 (cf also Yakut, 1 822) the lebuilding of 
Tabriz was the work of the family of al-Rawwad 
al-Azdl and particularly of the lattei’s sons, al- 
Wadjna and others who built the walls lound 
the town Tabari (m. 1171 = Ibn al Athir, vi. 315) 
speaking of the rebellion of Babak (201 — 220) 
mentions among his conquerors aceitain Muhammad 
b Ba c ith, owner of two castles Shahi which he 
had taken fiom al-Wadjna and Tabriz (no details 
given) bhahi which was 2 farsakhs (?) in extent 
was stronger than Tabriz [cf. the name of the 
peninsula of Shahu or Shahi on Lake Urmiya to 
the south-west of Tabriz ; but according to Baladhuri, 
p. 330 the fief of Ba c idi was Marand ] 

When Ibn Khurdadhbih, p 119 wrote (232 = 840), 
Tabriz belonged to Muhammad b. al-Rawwad. In 
244 the town was destroyed by an earthquake 
but rebuilt befoie the end of the reign of al- 
Mutawakkil (232 — 247) Tabriz seems then to 
have changed hands several times, for, according 
to al-Istakhil (c 340), p. 18 1, the strip of territory 
which included Tabriz, £)jabrawan (or Dih-Khar- 
rakan ? ) and Ushnuh [<7.^.] bore the name of the 
ruling tribe Banu Rudainl, which had already 
disappeared by the time of Ibn Hawkal (c. 367), 
p 289. These owners seem to have ruled in 
practical independence for the history of the 
Sadjids (lords of Adharbaidjan fiom 276 — 317) 
contains no reference to their intervention in the 
affairs of Tabriz, cf. Defr^mery, Mem . sur la 
famille des Sadjides , 7. /L, 1847 (the capital of 
this dynasty was first Mar 5 gha and later Ardabil; 
ibid, reprint, p. 25, 41, 47, 57, 77). 
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After the disappearance of the Sadjids, Adhar- 
b 5 idj 5 n became the arena of numerous struggles. 
A former governor foi the Ziyarid MardSwidj, 
Laghkarl b. MardT, had seized the province in 
326. He was driven out by the Kurd Daisam (cf 
KURDS) who soon came into conflict with the 
DailamI MusSfirids [q v ] The people of Tabriz 
invited Daisam into their town, which was at once 
besieged by the Musafirid al-Marzuban. Daisam 
left Tabriz and the rule of al-Marzub2n was pio- 
claimed in all the towns of Adharbaidjan (c. 330). 

The end of the Musafirid dynasty is not quite 
clear Huart, Les Musafindes de l' Adharbaidjan, 
in Volume presented to E G Btowne , Cam- 
bridge 1922, gives 438 as the last mention of 
their rule at Tarom but Sir E. D. Ross, On j 
Muhamrn dynasties , Ana Major , 1925, 11 , p 212 — 
215 connects with the Musafirids the family of 
the Rawwadl which can be traced at Tabriz down 
to 446. It is however possible that these Rawwadl 
were descendants of al-Rawwad al-Azdi, father of 
the rebuilder of Tabriz, and had nothing to do 
with the DailamI Musafirids (apart from mtei- 
marriage) The following events are connected 
with these Rawwadl in 420, Wahsudan b Mah- 
l 5 n (Maml 5 n 5 ) had a laige number of Ohuzz 
chiefs massacred at Tabriz (Ibn al-Athir, ix 279), 
in 434 an earthquake destroyed Tabilz and the amii 
(probably the same one) went to his othei stiong- 
holds for fear of al-Ghuzz al-Saldjukiya (ibid, p 
351); in 438 Nasir-i Khusraw found in Tabriz a 
king Saif al-Dawla wa-Sharaf al-Milla Abu Man- 
sur Wahsudan b Muhammad (Mamlan ? ) Mawla 
Amin ’ 1 -Mu 5 minin; in 446 Toghrfl received the 
submission of the lord of Tabriz al-Amlr Abu 
Mansur b Muhammad al-Rawwadi (ibid , ix 410) 

Tabriz in the eaily centuries of the 
Hidjra While Ibn Khurdadhbih, p 1 19, Baladhun, 
p. 331, Tabari, 111 1171, Ibn al-Faklh, p 285 

and even al-Istakhri, p. 18 1 simply mention Tabriz 
among the little towns of Adhai baidjan, al*Mu- 
kaddasi already sings the piaises of Tabnz and 
his contempoiary Ibn Hawkal (c 367 = 978) 
considers it the most prosperous town in Adfiar- 
baidjSn with a busy trade and manufactuies of 
armanl. Ibn Miskawaih (d 421 = 1030) calls 
Tabriz a “noble city with a strong wall, surrounded 
by woods and gardens”, and calls its inhabitants 
“brave, martial and rich” Accoidmg to Nasir-i 
Khusraw the area occupied by the town in 438 
was 1,400 X MOO paces which is only about a 
third of a square mile 

Saldjuk period Tabriz is very rarely men- 
tioned in the history of the Great SaldjQks In the 
vicinity of the town Tughrfl celebrated his marriage 
with the caliph’s daughter (Rabat al-$udur, p. 
m) During his struggle with his brother Mu- 
hammad, Sultan Barkiyaru^ retired m 494 to the 
mountainous legion to the south of Tabriz but at 
the reconciliation of the brothers, Tabriz fell to 
Muhammad who appointed Sa c d al-Mulk as wazlr 
there (498). In 505 we find al-Amlr Suzman al- 
Kutbl mentioned as lord of Tabriz 1. e the founder 
2 , the dynasty of §h 5 hs of Armenia (d&h-armari) 
w hich ruled at Akhlat from 493 to 604 

Under the branch of the SaldjlUcs of the 'Irak 
whose capital was at Hamadan, AdhaibaidjSn 
played a more important part. In 514 Sultan 
MahmUd spent some time at Tabriz to calm the 
inhabitants who were alarmed at the inroads of 
the Georgians. The name of the atabeg of Adhar- 


baidjan at this period was Kun-toghdi After his 
death (515) the Amir of Maragfia Afc-Sunkur 
Ahmadill endeavoured to get Tabriz out of the 
hands of Tughrfl (brother of the Sultan) but these 
intrigues came to nought MahmUd appointed to 
Adharbaidjan the Amir Djuyush of Mawsil who 
was killed at the gate of Tabriz in 516 After the 
death of MahmUd (525), his brother Mas'ud oc- 
cupied Tabriz and was besieged there by DawUd, 
son of MahmUd Finally DawUd established himself 
in Tabriz and from this town ruled (526 — 533) a 
great fief composed of Adharbaidjan, Arran and Ar- 
menia Adharbaidjan and Arran were later entrusted 
to Tughril l’s old slave, the Atabeg Kara-Sunkur, 
whose capital seems to have been at Ardabil (Ibn 
al-Athir, xi. 52) After his death in 535 the Amir 
Dja 5 uli (Cawli) al-Tughrlli succeeded him but we 
soon find Ildiglz, the founder of the dynasty of 
Atabegs which ruled the province till 622, established 
in Adharbaidjan The centre of Ildigizid power 
was at first to the north-west of Adharbaidjan 
while Tabriz became part of the possessions of 
the Ahmadill Amirs of Maiagha for it was not 
till 570 that the Atabeg Pahlawan b Ildiglz took 
Tabriz from Falak al-Din, grandson of Ak-Sunfcur 
b Ahmadil, and gave it to his brother Kfzll 
Arslan. It was duung the period that KIzIl Arslgn 
was Atabeg (582 — 587) that Tabilz definitely took 
its place as the capital of Adharbaidjan. 

In 602 the Amir Kara-Sunkur 'Ala 3 al-Din 
Ahmadill in alliance with the Atabeg of Ardabil 
made an attempt to retake Tabriz from Kfzfl 
Arslan’s successor, the bon-vivant AbU Bakr The 
attempt failed and Kaia-Sunkur lost Maragha. 

The Ildigizids lived in great style as we may 
judge from the odes addressed to them by poets 
like Nizami and KhakUni but of their buildings 
we only know the lemains at Nakhfcuwan [q v ] 
The political weakness of their epigones is con- 
firmed by the episode mentioned in the Georgian 
chronicle which took place between 1208 and 1210 
(605 — 607 a. 11.). Iwane and Zak h are, generals of 
queen T h amar, in the course of a hazardous 
marauding expedition traversed the whole of 
northern Peisia to DjUrdjan. The Georgian troops 
coming from Marand levied a ransom from the 
people of Tabriz (T h awrei) but otherwise did 
not disturb the peace of the country. A little 
garrison left in the town awaited the return of 
the troops. The episode is not mentioned m the 
Muslim sources but by its detail the story inspires 
a certain confidence. Cf. Brosset, Histoire de la 
Georgte, 1 470. 

The Mongols. The Mongols made their 
appearance before the walls of Tabriz in the 
winter of 617. The incapable Atabeg Ozbeg b. 
Pahlawan obtained their departure by paying a 
heavy ransom. Next year the Mongols came back 
again The Atabeg fled to Nakh£uw 5 n but a 
resistance was organised by the valiant Shams 
al-Din al-Tughr 5 3 I and the Mongols departed 
with a new ransom after which Ozbek returned 
to Tabriz. In 621 a new horde arrived from 
Mongolia and demanded from Ozbek the surrender 
of all the Khwarizmians in Tabriz. Ozbek hastened 
to yield to this demand. 

0jal5l al-Din. The Kh w ftrizm-§h5h soon 
arrived from MarSgha and on 27^ Rftdj*b 622 
gained admittance to the town which Ozbek had 
again abandoned. The inhabitants were glad to 
find a valiant defender especially as QjalSl al-Din 
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was soon to show his energy by an expedition 
against Tiflis and by the punishment of the 
marauding Turkomans of the tribe of AiwS (al- 
Aiwa 5 iya). Djalal al-Dln having married the tnaltka , 
the former wife of Ozbeg, held Tabiiz for six 
years but towards the close of this penod, his 
position was seuously compromised by his failures 
as well as by his personal conduct (lbn al-Alhir, 
xn. 323). As early as 627 a Turkoman chief of 
the tribe of Kush-yalwa ( ? ), a chief of Ruyln-diz 
(near Maragha), dared to plunder the environs of 
Tabriz In 628 Djalal al-Dln left AdharbSidjan 
and the Mongols conquered the whole province, 
including the town of “Tabriz which is the very 
heart ( ait ) of the country [for] every one is dependent 
on it and on those who live there” (lbn al-Alhir, 
xu. 328,1 The “malik” of the Mongols (Djur- 
maghun-noin) sent for the notables (Shams al-Dln 
al-Tughra 3 ! alone did not stir), levied a heavy 
indemnity, ordered the weavers to make khata'l 
stuffs for the use of the great king (Ugedei) and 
fixed the amount of the annual tribute. Fiom the 
time of GuyQk the effective rule of Airan and 
AdharbaidjSn was in the hands of Malik Sadr al- 
Din, a Persian ally of the Mongols. Cf. Dtahan - 
Gutha, ed M Kazwlnl, G M S, 11, 255 

The Mongol II khans After the taking of Bagh- 
dad in 654 (1256) Hulagu went to Adharbaidjan 
and settled at Maragha [q. v ] In 661 (1263) after 
the defeat inflicted on him m the northern Caucasus 
by Berkai’s troops, HulagQ returned to Tabiiz and 
massacred the merchants there of KTpcak origin 
In 662 (1264) at the re-distribution of the fiefs 
Hulagu confirmed Malik Sadr al-Dln in the governor- 
ship of the province of Tabriz 

Tabriz became the official capital under Abaka 
(663 — 680) and kept this position under his suc- 
cessors till the coming of Uldjaitu In 688 (1289) 
under Arghun the Jewish vizier Sa c d al-Dawla 
appointed his cousin Abn Mansur to Tabriz Under 
Kai-Khatu the revenues of the province of Tabriz 
weie estimated at 80 tumans In 693 (1294) 
Tabriz was the scene of a rebellion as a result 
of the introduction of a paper currency ( cao ) It 
was in the reign of Ghazan-Khan that Tabriz 
attained its greatest splendour This monarch entered 
Tabriz in 694 (1295) and took up his abode m 
the palace built by Arghun in the village of Sham 
to the west of the town, on the left bank of the 
Adjf-cai (the old form of this Persian name is 
shanb , “cupola” [Quatremere, N E , xiv , p 31 
“building surmounted by a cupola”], but the name 
was already pronounced Sham in the xiv*h century, 
cf Nuzhat al-Kuluti) Orders were at once given 
to destroy the temples of idols, churches and 
synagogues, and fire-altars. These orders are said 
to have been revoked in the next year on the 
appeal of the Armenian king Hethum In 699 
(1299) on his return from the Syrian campaign, 
Ghazan began a whole series of buildings He 
intended &ham, already mentioned, as the site of 
his eternal rest A building was erected there 
higher than the gunbad of the Sultan Sandjar at 
Marw, which was then considered the highest 
building in the Muslim world Besides this mauso- 
leum, which was crowned by a dome, there was 
a mosque, two madrasas (one §hafi c f and the other 
Hanafl), a hostel for Saiyids ( dar al-siyadat\ a 
hospital, an observatory like that at Maragha, a 
library, archives, a building for the officers of 
these establishments, a cistern for drinking-water 


and baths with hot water. IVak/s, the revenues 
from which amounted to 100 tumans of gold 
(Wassaf), were set aside for the maintenance of 
these foundations. At each of the gates of the 
new town was built a caravanserai, a market 
and baths. Fruit-trees weie brought from distant 
lands. 

In the town of Tabriz itself great improvements 
were also made. Hitherto its wail (bartl) was only 
6,000 gam (“paces”, Qthan~numa. kulag} “fathom”). 
Ghazan gave it a new wall 25,000 gam m length 
(4| farsakhs) All the gardens and the Kuh-i 
Waliyan and Sandjaran quarters were incorporated 
in the town Within the wall on the slopes of 
the Kuh-i Waliy5n (now Kuh-i Surkhab 01 c Ainali- 
Zainali) a series of fine buildings was erected by 
the famous vizier Rashid al-Dln and the quarter 
was therefore known as Kad-i Rasfndl ( Nuzhat 
al-Kuliiby p 76) We have a letter fiom Rashid 
al-Dln in which he asks his son to send him from 
Rum 40 young men and women to people one 
of the villages in the new quarter; cf. Browne, 
A Hist, of Pers Liter , 111. 82. 

As if to emphasise the fact that Tabiiz was 
the real centre of the empire which sti etched from 
the Oxus to Egypt, the gold and silver coins and 
the measures ( klla , gaz) were standardised according 
to the standards of Tabriz (D’Ohsson, iv 144; 
271—277, 350, 466—469). 

In 703 (1304) Ghazan-Khan was buried with 
great ceremony in the mausoleum of Sham In 
705 (1307) his successor Uldjaitu conceived the 
idea of creating a new capital at Sultanlya [q v ] 
It was however not easy to move the inhabitants, 
as in 715 (1315) we still find the ambassador 
from the Ozbegs of Kfpfcak following the route 
by Tabriz instead of the shorter Mughan-Ardabll- 
Sultanlya It is also notewoithy that Tadj al-Dln 
SAlI-Sljah (vizier from 711 = 1312) had begun 
the construction of a magnificient mosque at Tabriz 
(outside the Mihad-mihln quarter) 

In 717 (1317) under Abu Sa c ld the retiring 
vizier Rashid al-Dln went to Tabriz and only left 
it the following year to meet his fate. His property 
was confiscated and Rab c -i Rashid! sacked (Browne, 
111 71). His son Ghlyath al-Dln who was called 

to power by AbH Sa c ld himself continued to 
enlarge Rab c -i Rashldl. The capital continued to 
be Sultanlya judging from the fact that Abu Sa c ld 
was buried there in a mausoleum which he him- 
self had ordered to be built (d’Ohsson, iv. 720). 

When in 736 (1336) his successor Arpa lost 
the battle of Taghatu (this to be read for Baghatu) 
his vizier Ghlyath al-Dln was killed by the con- 
queror c All Padshah Oirat. The property of the 
family of Rashid al-Dln was plundered by the 
people of Tabriz and valuable collections and 
precious books disappeared on this occasion. 

The Djala ? irs and the Cobanids* In 
the midst of the anarchy which followed these 
events we have the rise of the Djala^r (IlkhSnl) 
dynasty whose fortunes were closely associated 
with Tabriz In 736 (1336) Hasan Buzurg £)jalfi 5 ir 
established on the throne of Tabriz his candidate 
Sultan Muhammad. In spite of its temporary nature 
this episode marks the restoration of its primacy 
to the old capital The Cobanid Hasan Kdfcik 
soon appeared on the scene with his own candidates. 
Hasan Buzurg retired to Baghdad and Hasan 
KHfcik (740=1340) put on the throne SulaimJn 
Khan with rule over c Ir 5 fc c Adjam, Adharbaidjfin, 
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Arr 5 n, MughSn and Georgia. The successor 
of Hasan KflCik, his brother Aghraf, 10744(1344) 
proclaimed a new puppet AnushirwSn whom he 
relegated to Sultanlya while he himself remained 
in Tabriz as the leal ruler and extended his 
authority as far as Fars. His cruelty and exactions 
provoked an “intervention in the cause of humanity” 
by DjSni-beg Khan of the Blue Horde (Eastern 
K?p£ak) Aghraf was defeated at KJjoi and Marand 
and his head suspended over the door of a mosque 
in Tabriz (756=1355) The vizier Akhidjfik 
whom Djanl-beg had left in Adharbaidjan found 
his authority disputed on several sides Tabriz 
was temporarily occupied by the Djala^ir Uwais 
b Hasan Buzuig who came from Baghdad Hardly 
had he been driven out by Akhidjuk than the 
Muzaffarid of Fars, Mubanz al-Din Muhammad, 
quarrelling with Djam-beg who had called upon 
him to recognise his suzerainty ai rived from ShnSz, 
defeated Akhidjuk at Miyana and seized Tabriz 
in 758 (1357)- After two years he retired before 
Uwais (cf. TrfriMi-t Giizlda , G MS , p 677 — 679, 
7 ! 5 — 7 * 7 ) who soon aftcrwaids icoccupied Tabriz 
and slew Akhidjuk 

When the news of the death of Sultan Uwais 
(776= 1377) reached Fars, Shah Shudja c who had 
succeeded Mubariz al-Din set out from Shiraz to 
take Tabriz Husain, son of Uwais, was defeated 
and Tabriz occupied but after a few months a 
lebellion having broken out at Udjan forced Shudja c 
to evacuate the town which Husain reoccupied 
without striking a blow. Sultanlya seems to have 
marked the limits of the lands of the Muzaffands 
in the north-west ( Tarlkh-i Guzida , p 723 — 725) 
In 784 (1382), Husain Djalahr was slain at Tabriz 
and his brother Sultan Ahmad succeeded him in 
Adharba’djan but his rule was to be brief for Timur 
soon after appeared on the scene 

In spite of all the vicissitudes of their inter- 
mittent rule the Djala^is were able to gain the 
sympathy of the people of Tabriz Their rights 
were implicitly recognised by the lords of Shirwan 
and the Kaia-Koyunlu Among their buildings in 
Tabriz are recoided their mausoleum Dimishkiya 
and a large building by Sultan Uwais, which, 
according to Clavijo, ed Sieznewski, p 169, con- 
tained 20,000 chambers (“camaias apartadas e 
apartamientos”) and was called Dawlat-Khana(“Tol- 
batgana . la casa de la ventuia”); cf Markow', 
Katalog Dialair monet , St Petersburg 1897, 
p. i — xliv. * history of the Djala D irs — Coins of 
the following years struck by the Djala’irs at 
Tabriz are known. Hasan Buzurg — 757, Uwais — 
762, 763, 764, 765, 766, 769, 77 °, Husain — 
777 , 778 , 779 *, 78o, 781, Ahmad — 785, 810 

Period of Timur During his first invasion 
of Persia (786) TlmQr returned to Samarkand after 
taking Sultanlya His great rival Toktnm!§h-Kh 5 n 
of the Golden Horde at once sent an expedition 
against Adharbaidjan by Darband m 787 (1385)* 
The invaders took Tabriz which was badly defended 
by Amir Wall (the former lord of DjurdjSn [cf 
tugha-tTmUr] driven out by TlmGr) and the Khan 
of JChalkhal, plundered the inhabitants, carried off 
prisoners (including the poet Kamal Khudjandi) 
and returned to Darband ( Zafar~nama y 1. 392 , 
Browne, Hist . Pers, Lit , 111. 321). 

Hardly had Sul( 5 n Ahmad EjaltCir recovered 
Tabriz than he was driven out again by Timur 
(788) who came on the pretext of protecting the 
Muslims. TlmUr enckmped at Sham-Qhazfcn and 


levied an indemnity (mal-i atnan) on the people 
of Tabriz; cf. %afar-nama , 1. 326; al- c Aml is 
much severer on Timur, cf Markov, Catalogue , 
p xxvii ) 

In 795 (W 2 ) HalSgu” ( takkt-i 

Hulagu), consisting of AdharbaidjSn, al-Raiy, 
Gll 5 n, Shirwan, Darband and the lands of Asia 
Minor, was granted to Mlran-shah (tbtd , 11 623) 
and Tabriz became the capital of this territory 
Thiee years later this prince became insane and 
committed a series of insensate actions (execution 
of innocent people, destruction of buildings, ibid , 
11. 200, 213, and Browne, op at ., 111. 71) Timur 
immediately on his return from India set out for 
Adharbaidjan in 802 and executed those who shared 
in Mitan-shah’s debauches. 

In 806, Mirza c Omar, son of Mlr 5 n-Shah, was 
placed at the head of the “fief of HulSgu” and 
the lands conquered by Timur in the west. His 
father Mlian-shah (in Airan) and his brother Abu 
Bakr (in Mesopotamia) W'ere placed under the 
authonty of Mirza c Omar. After the death of TlmUr 
a long stiuggle began between c Omar and AbC 
Baki In 808, Abu Bakr succeeded in levying on 
Tabriz a tribute of 200 c Irakl tumans c Omar 
letuined to Tabriz but his Turkomans harassed 
the people and Abu Bakr regained the town. 
Hardly had he left Tabriz than the Turkoman 
rebel Bistam DjSglr entered it but hurriedly re- 
treated on the approach of Shaikh Ibrahim of 
Shirwan [q v ] In 809 the latter handed over 
Tabriz to Sultan Ahmad Djalahr as to its true 
sovereign and the inhabitants showed great joy 
on this occasion ; cf Matld ol-Sd : dain, transl. 
Quatremere, N /s, xiv , p 109. On Rabl c I, 8, 
Abu Bakr was again at Sh 3 m-Ghazan but did not 
dare go into the city wheie the plague was raging. 

A shoit time before these latter happenings, the 
Ambassadoi of Henry III of Castile, Clavijo, spent 
some time m Tabriz (June 11 — 20, 1404 and with 
intervals Febr 28 — Aug 22, 1405, 1 e from the 
end of 806 to the beginning of 808 ah) In 
spite of the trials it had undergone, the town was 
veiy busy and conducted considerable trade Clavijo 
talks highly of the streets, markets and buildings 
of Tabriz 

The Kara-Koyunlu On the I** Djum 5 d 5 I, 
809, Kaia Yfisuf, the Kara-Koyunlu Turkoman on 
the Araxes > inflicted a defeat on Abu Bakr who 
in his retreat handed Tabriz over to plunder „and 
nothing escaped the lapacity of his army“ {Malld- 
al-Sa c daWy p no). Kara Yusuf advanced as far 
as Sultanlya and carried off the population of this 
town to Tabriz, Ardabll and Maragha AbH Bakr 
soon returned to AdliarbSidjan but Kara Yflsuf 
assisted by Bist&m defeated him at Sardartld (5 miles 
south of Tabriz). Mlran Shah fell in this battle 
and was buried at Tabriz in the cemetery of Surkhab. 

Kara Yusuf, remembering the agreements on the 
redistribution of the territory made with Sultan 
Ahmad at the time when both were in exile m Egypt 
had recourse to a stratagem With great ceremony 
he put on the throne of Tabriz his son Plr-BudSgh 
who was regarded as the adopted son of Sult&n 
Ahmad (according to the Ma(la c al-Sddain , Kara 
Yusuf did not give the title of KMn to Plr- 
Budagh till 814) Ahmad to outward appearance 
resigned himself to this arrangement but, when 
Kara Yusuf was absent in Amenia, he occupied 
Tabriz. In the battle of Asad (?) two farsakhs from 
Tabriz, Sultan Ahmad was finally defeated (28^ 
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Rabl c II, 813= 1410) He was executed by Kara 
Yusuf and buried in the Dimish^Iya beside his 
father and mother. Once more the sympathies of 
the people of Tabriz weie with the last Djala 3 ir 
king, cf. Huart, La fin de la dynastte des II k ha- 
mens y Jotirtt As y Oct. 1876, p 316 — 362. 

Tabriz is legularly mentioned as the centie 
from which Kara Ytlsuf sent out his expeditions. 
The Timund Shahrukh fearing the influence of 
Kara- Yusuf in 817 undertook his first expedition 
against him but did not advance beyond al-Raiy 
(Mat la? al-Sa c datn , p 238, 250). When in 823 
(1420) he was renewing his attempt, news reached 
him of the death of Kara Yusuf (on Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da 
7, 823 = November 12, 1420) Anarchy broke out 
in the Turkoman camp and a week later Mirza 
Baisunghur occupied Tabriz; cf Price, Chi onologtcal 
Retiospect of the Events of Mahotn. History , 
London 1821, 111 541, following the Rawdat al- 

Safa and the Khulasat al-Akhbar Shahrukh 
arrived there m the summer of 824 (1421) after 
defeating m Armenia the sons of Kara Yusuf In 
832 Iskandar, son of Kara Yusuf, seized Sultanlya. 
Shahrukh again arrived at Shain-Ghazan at the head ot 
an army and inflicted a defeat on the Kara-Koyunlu 
at Salmas In the wintei of 833 Adharbaidjan was 
given to Abu Sa c id b Kara Yusuf who had come 
to pay homage to Shahrukh In the following year 
he was slain by his brother Iskandar In the winter 
of 838 (1434) Shahrukh came to Adharbaidjan 
for the third time. Iskandar thought it wiser to 
retire before him but his brother Djahanshah 
hastened to join Shahrukh The latter spent the 
summer of 839 (1436) m Tabiiz and on the ap- 
proach of winter gave investiture to DjahSn-shah 
Ihus began the career of the prince who made 
Tabriz the capital of a kingdom stretching from 
Asia Minor to the Persian Gulf and to Heiat. 
The most remarkable building in Tabriz “the Blue 
Mosque” (Gok-masdpd) is the work of Djahan-sh 5 h 
(according to Berezin, of his wife Begum-Khatun) 
It is possible that the presence in Tabriz in the 
Surkhab and Carandab quarters of members of 
the Ahl-i Hakk sect (cf. sultan-ishak) dates from 
the time of DjahSn-shah on whose heretical views 
cf MUnedjdprn-basljT, in 154 

The Ak-Koyunlu On the 12 th Rabi c II, 
872 (io th November 1467) DjahSn-shah was sur- 
prised in Armenia and slain by Uzun Hasan Ba- 
yandurl, chief of the Ak-Koyunlu Turkomans. The 
two daughters of Iskandar pioclaimed at Tabriz 
their dervish brother Husam c Ah but Begum Kha- 
tun, widow of Djahan-shah, put a stop to this 
plan. Tabriz was however occupied by Husain 
All, the mad son of Djahan-shah (by another 
wife) who put to death Begum Khatun and her 
elatives (Munedjdjim-bash!) 

In spite of the assistance which he had received 
rom the Timund AbQ Sa c id, Hasan c Ali was 
lefeated at Marand. Subsequent events led up to 
leath of AbU Sa c ld himself In 873 (1468) Uzun 
Tasan seized Tabriz which he made his capital 
he announced this decision in a letter to the 
Ottoman Sultan, FgridUn-bey, Munshcfaf) 

The Venetian sources are of considerable value for 
he period of Uzun Hasan [The first Venetian consul 
it Tabriz was Marco da Molino in 1324]. Giosafa 
3 arbaro, sent by the republic in 1 474, describes 
he animated life of Tabriz to which embassies 
:ame from all parts Barbaro was received in a 
>avilion of the magnificent palace which he calls 


“Aptisti” (Haft -f* ?)• The anonymous Venetian mer- 
chant who visited Tabriz as late as 1514 (?) still 
speaks of the splendour of the leign of Uzun 
Hasan “who has so fai not yet had an equal in 
Peisia” Uzun Hasan died in 852 (1477) an d was 
buned in the Nasriya Madiasa which he had built 
and which was later to be used for the burial of 
his son Ya c kUb During the twelve years of his 
compaiatively peaceful reign (883 — 896) the latter 
attracted to his couit many men of letters (the 
Kurdish historian Idris was his secretary) and in 
888 built in the garden of Sahib-abad the Ilasht- 
bihisht palace (cf the history of Ya c kUb by Fad! 
Allah b. Riizbihan, a unique MS of the Bibl. 
Nat. de Pans, ancien fonds pers 101, fol. I05 r ). 
This palace (Astibisti) has also been described 
by the Venetian merchant, on the ceiling of the 
great hall were lepiesented all the great battles 
of Persia, embassies, etc Beside the Hasht-bihisht 
there was a harem m which 1,000 women could 
be housed, a vast tnaidan y a mosque and a hos- 
pital to hold 1,000 patients (cf also Ewliya, 
11 249). 

The Safawis and the Turco-Persian 
wars. Isma c il I occupied Tabriz in 906 (150°) 
after his victory at Shaiur over Mirzfi Alwand 
Ak-Koyunlu Of the 200 — 300,000 inhabitants of 
the town two-thirds were reported to be Sunni 
but the new ruler was not long in imposing the 
Shi c a upon them and took rigorous measures against 
those who objected ( c Alam-ara , p. 31) In his 
hatied of the Ak-Koyunlu Ism 5 c il had the remains 
of his predecessois exhumed and burned (the hi- 
storian of Ya c kub, fol. 2o6 v ; G. M Angiolello). 
The Venetian merchant speaks of the despair into 
which the debauches of the young prince had plunged 
several noble families. When Isma c il set out for 
Arzindjan after Alwand the latter succeeded in 
returning to Tabriz and during his brief stay there 
“oppressed the rich” ( c Alam-ara , p 31) 

The battle of Caldfran (2nd Radjab 920 = 
23rd August 1514) opened to the Ottomans the 
road to Tabriz. Nine days later the city was occupied 
by the vizier Dukagm-oghlu and the defterdar Pill 
and on the 6 th September Sultan Selim made his 
tnumphal entry into it In the town the Turks 
conducted themselves with moderation (Browne, 
Pers. Lit in Mod. Times , p 77) but seized the 
tieasures amassed by the Persian sovereigns and 
carried off to Constantinople 1,000 skilled artisans. 
The Sultan only stayed a week in Tabriz as he 
had to return to his own lands in consequence 
of the refusal of the Janissaries to continue the 
campaign (v. Hammer, G. O. A\ 2 , 1. 720). 

The events of 1514 were a grave warning to 
the Persians and under Tahmasp I, the capital 
was transferred much farther east to Kazwin. Ac- 
cording to the Venetian Ambassador Alessandri, 
TahmSsp, as a result of his avarice, was not 
popular in the old capital of the AV-Koyunlu. 

At the suggestion of the renegade Ulama (of 
the Turkoman tribe of Tekke) the troops of Sulai- 
man I under the command of the grand vizier Ibrahim 
Pasha, occupied Tabriz m 941 (July 13, 1534) 
and went to the summer camp at Asadabad (Sa c ld- 
abad ?) Ibrahim Pasha began to build a fortress 
at Sham-Ghazan. The government of Adharbaidjan 
was entrusted to Ulama who had held the same 
post under Tahmasp On September 27, Sultan 
Sulaiman himself arrived in Tabriz. A little later 
he made a thrust as far as Sultanlya and occupied 
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Baghdad. On his return to Tabriz he spent 14 days 
engaged in administrative business. The cold forced 
the Turkish army to retreat and the Persian troops 
at once advanced as far as Wan. Again m 955 
(July 28, 1548) at the instigation of Alkas Mirza, 
brother of Shah TahmSsp, Sulaiman occupied Tabriz 
but only stayed five days there. The Persian tactics 
were to destroy all means of subsistence for the 
invader and famine thus forced the Turks to retreat 
once more According to the Haft-Ikllm Sultan 
Sulaiman had bought back from his soldiers their 
right of plundering the conquered city for 3 days 
but in spite of this the citizens continued to slay 
Turks in secret. Sulaiman refused Alkas Miiz&’s 
pioposal that the inhabitants should all be mas- 
sacred or carried off into captivity. M. d’Aramon, 
ambassador of Francis I, was an eye-witness of the 
occupation of Tabriz and testifies to the Sultan’s 
efforts to piotect the town (Voyage, p. 83) In 
962 (May 29, 1555) Iheie was signed at Amasia 
the first treaty of peace between Turkey and Peisia 
which lasted about 30 years (v. Hammer, 11 112, 
120, 269; c Alam-ara , p. 49 — 59). 

In 993 (1585) the grand vizier of Murad III 
Ozdemir-z 5 de c Othman- pasha with 40,000 men under- 
took the recapture of Tabriz The governor of Wan, 
Cighala-zade, joined him with 6,000 men. Going via 
Caldfran and Sofiyan the Turks arrived before 
Sham-Ghazan The Persian governor c All Kuli- 
KhSn after a bold sortie which cost Cighala-zade 
3,000 men, retired during the night. In September 
the Turks occupied the town As a punishment 
for the murder of several soldiers, the Turks sacked 
the town and massacred its inhabitants for three 
days. The Persian pume minister Hamza Mirza 
operating around the city on seveial occasions 
inflicted heavy losses on the Ottoman troops To 
defend Tabriz, c 0 thm 5 n Pasha-zade built a square 
citadel the walls of which were 12,700 ells long 
(Ewliya, ini' mar -1 mekkt ai thunl) This citadel 
which was erected in 36 days was inside the 
town ( c Alatn-ara “on the site of the old dawlat- 
khana” ; Ewliya “around the Khiyaban of the 
Shah”) It was held by a garrison of 45,000 men 
The eunuch Dja c far Pasha was appointed governor 
of Tabriz On October 29, 1585, c Othman Pagha 
died Cighala-zade whom he had appointed on 
his deathbed to command the Ottoman troops suc- 
ceeded m defeating the Persians but soon the 
latter weie able to besiege the Turks within the 
town. Forty-eight encounters took place before 
Farhad P 5 sha definitely relieved the garrison (v. 
Hammer, 11. 354). By the disastrous peace of 998 
(1590) Shah c Abbas had to cede to the Ottomans 
their conquests in Transcaucasia and the west of 
Persia. Henceforth the Turks took their occupation 
of Tabriz seriously Their many buildings, especially 
those of jQjaffar Pasha, are mentioned by EwliyS 
in Tabriz and its vicinity. But the Persians were 
keeping a watchful eye on their old capital. 

The troubles with the stpaht at the beginning 
of 1603 showed the weakness of Sultan Muham- 
mad III, In the autumn Sh 5 h c Abb 5 s left Isfahan 
unexpectedly and entered Tabriz 1 2 days later 
c AlI PSaha was defeated at HadjdjI HarSml (2 farsakhs 
from the town) after which the citadel surrendered 
Shah c Abbas treated the defeated foe with generosity 
(cf. the evidence of Tectander who was in Tabriz) 
but in a revival of fehfa fanaticism the inhabitants 
killed a large number of Turks in the town and 
neighbourhood without heed for any bonds of 


kinship or friendship that had been formed during 
the 20 years of Ottoman occupation. c Abbas I 
invited the people to do away with all traces of 
Turkish rule and “in a few days they had left no 
vestige of the citadel nor of any of [their] houses, 
buildings, dwellings, caravanserais, shops, baths etc.” 
( c Alam-ara , p. 441, 451). 

In 1019 (1610) in the reign of the weak Sultan 
Ahmad III the Turks again tried to resume the 
offensive The grand vizier Murad P 5 sha with an 
army unexpectedly appeared in front of Tabriz 
but c Abbas I had had time to make his preparations. 
The town was defended by the governor Plr- 
Budak-Khan while the ShSh took up his position 
to the north of the Surkh&b. No fighting took 
place but the Turks suffered greatly from want 
of provisions in the country which the Persians 
had laid waste Five days latei the Turkish army 
was retracing its steps while Shah c Abb 5 s and 
Murad PasJia continued to exchange embassies. 
This Turkish invasion hastened the building of a 
new foi tress at Tabriz The site of the old Turkish 
citadel was thought to be unsuitable as liable to 
inundation by the Mihran-rud The new fortress 
was built under the shadow of Surkhab in the 
Rab c -i Raslpdi quarter. The materials were taken 
from old ruins particularly at Shflm-Ghazan ( c A/am - 
ara , p. 584, 601) On the other hand the un- 
successful invasion by Murad Pasha led to the 
conclusion of a new treaty m 1022 (1612) by 
which the Persians succeeded m restoring the 
status quo as it had existed m the time of Shah 
Tahmasp and Sultan Sulaiman ( c A/am-ara , p. 600, 
61 1 ; v Hammer, 11 736, 745) The actual demar- 
cation however met with obstacles. 

In 1027 (1618) at the instigation of some 
Tatar Khans of the Crimea the Ottoman troops 
(60,000 men) of Wan suddenly invaded Adhar- 
baidjan The Persians evacuated Tabriz and Ardabll. 
The Turks who were short of supplies revictualled 
at Tabriz and advanced to SaiSb where Kartkai 
Khan, sipahsalar of Tabriz, won a brilliant victory 
over th^m A new treaty was made confirming the 
conditions of that of 1022 QAlam-ara, p 656 — 
661; v Hammer, 11 773). 

After the death of c Abbas I the struggle between 
Turk and Persian was resumed on a great scale. 
In the reign of his successor Shah Safi, Sultan 
Murad IV invaded Adfiarbaidjan in 1045 (1635) 
and entered Tabriz on September 12 The aim of 
this campaign was plunder rather than conquest. 
Murad ordered his soldiers to destroy the town. 
Having m this way “knocked down Tabriz” 
(Ewhy§, eyuije orseleytp') Murad m view of the 
advance of the season hastened to return to W 5 n. 
He only spent 3 days in Tabriz. In the following 
spring, the Persians reoccupied their possessions 
as far as Eriwan and by the treaty of 1049 (1639) 
secured for themselves the frontier which has 
survived in its main lines to the present day. 

Hadjdjl Khalifa who was an eye-witness of the 
campaign of 1045, says that after the devastation 
wrought by MurSd IV the old ramparts had com- 
pletely disappeared and “only here and there 
could traces of old buildings be seen” (Djihan- 
numa , p. 381) Even §h 5 m-££azSn was not spared; 
the mosque of Uzun Hasan alone was left intact. 
The soldiers also tried to cut down the fruit-trees 
but in view of their number only managed to 
destroy a tenth of them. 

Such then was the state of the town when a 
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series of travellers who visited it a few years later 
say had undergone a splendid revival. The interesting 
story of Ewliya Celebi (in the reign of c Abbas II 
in 1057 [1647]) gives detailed statistics of Tabriz, 
its madrasas (47), schools (400), caravanserais 
(200), houses of notables (1,070), dervish teklyes 
(160), gardens (47,000), animated public pro- 
menades. In the same period Tavernier says that 
m spite of the damage done by Murad IV “the 
town is almost completely rebuilt”. According to 
Chardin (11. 328) in 1673 under Shah Sulaiman I, 
there were m Tabriz 550,000 inhabitants (the 
figure seems exaggerated), 15,000 houses and 
15,000 shops It was “really a large and important 
town . There is plenty of all the necessaries of life 
and one can live very well and cheaply in it” 
There w'as a hospice of Capucins at Tabriz on 
which the authorities cast a kindly eye. The 
Begler-begi of Tabriz had under his authority the 
Khans of Kars, Urmiya, Mara gh a and Ardabll 
and 20 “sultans” (= local chiefs) 

The end of the Safawids and Nadir 
The Afghan invasion of Persia resulted in a state 
of complete anarchy The heir to the throne, Tah- 
masp, who had fled from Isfahan arrived m Tabriz 
where he was proclaimed king m 1135 (1722). 
When by the treaty of September 12, 1723, 
Tahmasp II ceded the Caspian provinces to Russia, 
Turkey announced that as a precautionary measure 
she would be forced to occupy the frontier districts 
between Tabriz and Enw 5 n After the fall of 
Enwan, Nakhcuwan and Marand, the Turks under 
the ser- c asker Abdullah Pasha Koprulu arrived 
before Tabriz m the autumn of 1137 (1724) 
They occupied the Dewe£i and Surkhab quarters 
(where Selim I had once pitched his camp) The 
Persians who made Sham-Ghazan their base held 
out The Turks had some success but the advanced 
season of the year forced them to retieat before 
the end of the month In the following spring 
Koprulu returned at the head of 70,000 men. 
The siege only lasted four days but the fighting 
in the seven fortified quarters was very desperate 
The Persians lost 30,000 men and the Turks 20,000 
The survivois of the Persian garrison to the number 
of 7,000 withdrew without hindrance to Ardabil 
( c All Hazln, ed Balfour, p 153; Hanway, 11 , p. 229) 
The treaty of 1140 (1727) concluded with the 
AfghSn Ashraf confirmed to the Ottomans the 
possession of N. W Persia as far as Sultaniya 
and Abhar. Two years later Nadir defeated Mustafa 
Pasha’s army at SuhailSn (vulgo Sawalan or S?n?kh- 
koprii) near Tabriz. He entered this city on the 
8 th Muharram 1142 (1729) and made prisoner 
Rustam Pasha, governor of HaghtarEd 

Anxious to take advantage of the domestic 
troubles of Turkey, Sh 5 h Tahmasp resumed the 
offensive but lost the battle of Kundjan (near 
Hamadan) and the ser- c asker c All P 5 sh 5 returned 
to Tabriz in the winter of 1144 (1731) and even 
built a mosque and madrasa there. By the treaty 
concluded a little later (January 16, 1732), the 
Persians ceded to the Porte the lands north of 
the Araxes but kept Tabriz and the western pro- 
vinces. As Tabriz had actually been occupied by 
c All Pasha, the Porte very reluctantly agreed to 
its restoration to Persia and the signing of the 
treaty resulted in the dismissal of the grand vizier 
(v. Hammer, iv. 281). On the other hand the 
cession of the Transcaucasian provinces to Turkey 
gave Nadir an excuse for deposing TahmSsp II. 


After checking Nadir near Baghdad the governor 
of Wan Rustam PashS re-occupied Tabriz. In 
1734, Nadir set out for Tabriz and as a result 
of his victories in Transcaucasia the treaty of 
1149 (1736) re-established the status quo of 1049 

(*639) 

Towards the end of the reign of Nadir, when 
anarchy was again beginning, the people of Tabriz 
declared in favour of an obscure pretender who 
claimed to be Sam Mlrza. The death of Nadir in 
1160 (1747) might have given the Porte an op- 
portunity to intervene in Persian affairs especially 
as Rida Khan, son of Fath c All Khan, dtwan-begt 
of Tabriz, had come to Erzerum to beg Turkish 
support for one of the candidates for the throne 
(a Nadind ; v. Hammer, iv. 474) but Turkey 
maintained complete neutrality 

Nadir Shah had entiusted Adharbaidjan to his 
valiant cousin Amir Arslan Khan who had 30,000 
men under him. After Nadir’s death, this general 
aided Nadir’s nephew Ibiahlm Khan to defeat his 
brother c Adil Shah (Sultan c Ali Shah) but Ibrahim 
at once turned on his ally, slew him and after 
collecting 120,000 men spent six months in Tabriz 
where (Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da 7, 1161) he had himself 
proclaimed king ( Ta'rtkh-i bdd-Nadtriya , ed. O. 
Mann, p. 36 — 37). He was soon killed by Shahrukh. 
grandson of Nadir 

The history of Adhaibaidjan during the rule 
of the dynasty of Karim Kh 5 n Zand is still little 
known r l he Afghan Azad Khan was at first lord of 
the province. In 1170 (1756) it was taken from 
him by Muhammad Husain Khan Kadjar. Next 
yeai Karim Khan defeated Fath c All Khan Afsfiar 
of Urmiya and conquered the greater part of 
Adharbaidjan (Malcolm, Hist . of Persia) In 1780 
an earthquake did great damage in Tabriz. 

The Kadjars. Towards the end of 1205 
(1790) Aka Muhammad, founder of the Kadjar 
dynasty, set out to occupy Adharbaidjan. Among 
the governors who came to meet him was the 
hereditary lord of Khoi, Husain Khan Dumbull 
(cf Kurds, 11, p 1145) Afc 5 Muhammad added 
Tabriz to his fief After the assassination m 1211 
(1796) of the first Kadjar Shah, troubles broke out 
in Adharbaidjan. Sadik lUian of the ShikakI tribe 
[q. v ] attempted to seize the supreme power and 
appointed his brother Muhammad c AlI Sultan to 
Tabriz. The Dumbull Khans took an active part 
m suppressing the rising and in return Fa|h c All 
Shah confirmed E>ja c far Kull Khan Dumbull in 
the governorship of Tabriz. The latter as soon as 
he arrived in Tabriz m 1213 (1798) formed a 
coalition with Sadik Khan who had re-established 
himself in Sarah and the Af§h 5 r Khan of Urmiya 
and shaking off “the dependence which was so 
slight that it really was absolute independence” 
drove out the Shah’s representatives. Troops were 
sent against Dja c far Khsin who with the help of 
the Kurds held out for some time in KJioi; cf. 
H. J. Brydges, The Dynasty of the Kajars % London 
1833, p 50, 84 etc. In 1214 (1 799) the heir to 
the throne of Persia c Abbas Mlrza established 
himself in Tabriz with Ahmad Khan Mu^addam 
(of Maragha) as his beglerbegi. Eja c fai Kh 5 n sought 
refuge m Russia (cf. shekkT) but for some time 
other members of the Dumbull family continued 
to rule in Tabriz. In 1224 (1809) Nafljaf Kull 
&han Dumbull rebuilt the citadel of Tabriz ( MiVut 
al-Buldan y i. 343; S. Wilson, p. 325) around 
which c AbbSs Mlrza dug ditches in 1241 (1825). 
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After the incorporation of Georgia into Russia 
(1801) complications between Russia and Persia 
gradually increased and Tabriz became the prin- 
cipal centre of Persian activities. c Abbas Mirza set 
himself the task of europeanising the Persian army. 
An important English mission including a number 
of very notable exploreis of Persia (Ouseley, in 
399; Ritter, lx. 876 — 880) made its headquarters 
in Tabriz. The English and Russian diplomatic 
missions (the secretary and latei head of the lat- 
ter was the famous writer Griboyedov) also came 
to the court of c Abbas Mirza The energetic heir 
to the throne built arsenals, cannon foundries, 
depots and workshops. After the trials it had 
undergone the town was however but a shadow 
of the splendid city of the time of Chaidin Tan- 
coigne (1807) estimated its population at 50 — 
60,000 including several Armenian families; Dupr6 
(1809) at 40,000 with 50 Armenian families Kin- 
neir gives Tabriz (“one of the most wretched 
cities”) only 30,000 inhabitants. Morier, who in 
the account of his first journey (1809) had given the 
exaggerated figure of 50,000 houses with 250,000 
inhabitants, in his second journey confines himself 
to saying that Tabriz has only a tenth of its 
pristine magnificence and that it has no public 
buildings of note 

The Russo-Persian wars filled the period to 
1828 Duiing the operations of 1827 the General 
Prince Enstow with the help of certain discon- 
tented Kh 5 ns entered Tabriz with 3,000 soldiers 
on 3rd Rabi c II, 1243. c Abbas Mirza was away 
and opinions in the town were divided Allah- 
yar Khan Asaf al-Dawla was for continuing the 
struggle but an important ecclesiastic the Imam 
Mirza FattSh insisted on surrender and opened the 
gates of the town to the Russians. (After the 
peace MlrzS FattSh had to leave Persia and take 
refuge in Transcaucasia). The commander-in-chief 
Count Paskewifc then came to Tabriz and met 
c Abbas Mirza at Dih-Khairak 5 n An armistice was 
signed but the court of Teheran, did not approve 
of the terms. The Russians resumed the offensive 
* and occupied Urmiya, Maiagha and Ardabil The 
peace of Turkman-6ai (5th Sha c bftn, 1243 = Feb 
22, 1828) which fixed the frontier on the Araxes 
finally put an end to the Russian occupation 
(urus/uM) On these events cf the Afir°at a /- 
Bulddn , 1. 404 — 410; Miansarov, Bibhogi aphia 
caueastea , St. Petersburg 1874 — 1876, p 743 — 747; 
Details sur ce qui s'est passe h Taurts du 24 octobre 
au S novembre 1827^ in Nouv. Annates de Voyages , 
Pans 1828, 1 38, p. 325; P. Zubow, Kartinl 

voynl s Persiyei 1826 — 1827 , St Petersburg 1 834 ; 
do., P e? sidskaya vctna f St. Petersburg 1837; Osten- 
Saken, Administration de V Adharbai^ian pendant 
la guerre persane de 1827 — 1828 (in Russian), in 
Russkt Inwah d y 1861, N°. 79. 

Since the time of c Abb£s Mirza, Tabriz has 
been the official residence of the heir to the Per- 
sian throne. Down to the accession of Muhammad 
Shah in 1250 (1834) the British and Russian 
diplomatic missions spent most of their time in 
Tabriz (Fraser, Travels tn Koordistan , ii. 247). 
Their transfer to TeherSn marked the definite 
transference by the KadjSrs of the political capital 
to that city. Down to the end of the xixth century 
little of general importance marked the life of 
Tabriz. On §ha c bfin *27 1286 (July 8, 1850) the 
Bab [q. v.] was executed in Tabriz at the entrance 
to the arsenal (yijaba-bl&na ) ; cf. this correction in 


Wilson, Persian Life , p. 62. In 1880, the ap- 
proach of the Kurds under Shaikh c Ubaidall 5 h 
(cf. sramdInXn) greatly disturbed the people of 
Tabriz Gates were put up between the quarters 
to isolate them better if necessary but the Kurds 
did not go beyond the Bmab 

The consolidation of KSdjar power secured peace 
for Adhaibaidjan and Tabriz gradually recovered. 
In spite of the terrible ravages of cholera and 
plague in 1830 — 1831 the census made in Tabriz 
in 1842 recorded 9,000 families or 1 00 — 120,000 
people (Berezin) In 1895 the number of inhabi- 
tants was estimated at 150 — 200,000, of whom 
3,000 were Armenians (Wilson, op cit ., p. 53). 
Twenty years later the population was certainly 
over 200,000 and m spite of the rudimentary 
nature of the municipal organisation the town 
showed every sign of prosperity. The trade of 
Tabriz after a period of stagnation developed, 
especially between 1833 and 1836, but the too 
great excess of imports produced a great crisis m 
1837 The opening of the route by Transcaucasia 
(Poti-Baku) meant considerable competition for the 
parallel route Trebizond-Tabrlz. In 1883 the Rus- 
sian government closed the route through Trans- 
caucasia and Russian trade was thereby encouraged 
in Northern Persian markets but the movement of 
goods via Tiebizond-Tabrlz (the only route to the 
west) also increased 

Twentieth century. The history of Tabriz 
since 1904 has been very stirring The Turks of 
Tabriz (who are the result of intermarriage of 
Persians with Ghuzz, Mongols, luikomans etc.) 
with their energetic and passionate character played 
a very important pait in the Persian nationalist 
and revolutionary movement Open rebellion broke 
out in Tabriz on June 23, 1908, the day of the 
bombaidment of the Parliament in Teheran. The 
names of Sattar Khan, a former horse-dealer who 
became chief of the Amir Khlz quarter and his 
companion Bakir Khan are closely associated with 
the brave defence of Tabriz but darker sides of 
their actwity have not escaped even E G Browne, 
The Pers Revolution , p 491 — 492. The govern- 
ment troops under Prince c Am al-Dawla, surrounded 
the town and at the beginning of February 1909, 
blockaded it completely On April 20 the Cabinets 
of London and St Petersburg agreed to send to 
Tabriz a Russian force “to facilitate the entrance 
into the town of the necessary provisions, to 
protect the consulates and foreign subjects, and to 
help those who so desired to leave the town”. 
The Russian troops led by General Snarski entered 
Tabriz on April 30, 1909 (Browne, op. cit., p 274). 
The negotiations for their withdrawal lasted till 191 1 
when the Russian ultimatum presented at Teheran 
on November 29 provoked a new agitation m the 
country On December 21 the fda?i of Tabriz 
attacked the weak Russian detachment, distributed 
about the town, and inflicted considerable losses 
on them. This had the immediate result of the 
despatch to Tabriz of a Russian brigade under 
Voropanov, which arrived on the eve of the new 
year. The Russian military tribunal pronounced 
several death sentences (including one on the 
Thikat al-IslSm, an important member of the Shaikh* 
sect). In October 1912 the Turkish detachments 
who occupied the “disputed” districts west ot 
AdharbfiidjSn were recalled but the question of 
the Russo-Turkish frontier [cf. KURDS] remained 
still undecided. The Russian troops therefore re- 
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znained in AdharbSidjSn till 1914 when the world 
war broke out. 

At the beginning of December, the Kurdish 
irregulars commanded by Ottoman officers began 
a movement from Sawdj-bulak towards Maragha 
and Tabriz. At the same time Enver Pasha’s raid 
on Sart-kamfsh (south of Kars) threatened the whole 
Russian army in the Caucasus. Orders were given 
to evacuate AdharbSidjfin. Between December 17, 
1914 and January 6, 1915, the Russian troops and 
following them the bulk of the local Christian 
population had left Tabriz. On January 8 Ahmad 
MukhtSr Bey Shamkhal at a head of a body of 
Kurds entered the town. The situation changed 
suddenly and on January 31 the Russians returning 
m force re-occupied Tabriz (cf. the details m the 
book by the former German consul in Tabriz . 
W, Litten, Perstsche Fhttcrwochen , Berlin 1925, 
p. 8—127). 

Since 1906 a paved road connecting Tabriz 
with the Russian frontier (DjulfS, terminus of the 
Russian railway) had been constructed by the 
Russian government company which had obtained 
the concession from the Persian government The 
work of changing this road into a railway was 
now actively hurried on and it was opened to 
traffic at the beginning of May 1916. The railway 
(80 miles long, with a branch line from Sofiyan 
to Lake Urmiya 25 miles long) was the first to 
be built on Persian territory. 

The Russian army on the Persian frontier had 
become disorganised on the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion of 1917. AdharbSidjan was evacuated at the 
beginning of 1918. The representatives of the 
Persian central government and even the Crown 
Prince had remained all this time at their places 
but when the last Russian detachment left Tabriz 
on February 28, 1918, the actual power passed 
into the hands of the local committee of the demo- 
cratic party and its head Ismail Nawbarl. 

Meanwhile the Turks emerging from their in- 
activity quickly occupied the frontiers abandoned 
by the Russians. On June 18, 1918, the Ottoman 
advance guard entered Tabriz On July 8 General 
c AlI Ihsan Pasha arrived and on August 25 Kazim 
I£ara-bekir Pasha who commanded the army corps. 
The Ottoman authonties banished Nawbarl and 
supported the appointment of Madjd al-Sultana 
as governor of AdharbRidjRn. This troubled situa- 
tion lasted for a year and only with the arrival 
in Tabriz of the new governor-general Sipah-salar 
(June 1919) did affairs begin to resume their normal 
course. Complete order was only established under 
Rida KhRn. who became first of all minister of 
war and later ruler of Persia. 

By 4 the treaty of February 26, 1921, the Soviet 
government renounced all the old concessions in 
Persa and the railway from Tabriz to Djulfa built 
at the expense of the Russian government thus 
became the property of the Persian state. 

Antiquities. The oldest monuments m Tabriz 
date from the Mongol epoch (beginning of the 
xiv*h century) but no systematic study has yet 
been made of this field* The earthquakes and the 
indifference of the Shfls to the buildings of their 
Sannl predecessors or rivals are the two main 
causes of the disappearance of the monuments, 
interesting traces of which however still remain. 

The magnificent buildings of QhazRn Kfr Sn in 
the of §hanb/§h&m (now the suburb of 

IfanAMum) Have completely disappeared. As early 


as 16 1 1 we find Shah c AbbSs using the material 
of the ruins of ShSm-Qhazfin to build a fortress. 
The earthquake of Feb. 5 > 1641 caused further 
destruction (Arakel of Tabriz, p. 496). Ewliya 
Celebi (ii. 265) still found the ruins of the sepulchral 
tower standing which reminded him of the tower 
of Galata (the same remark is made in the J^ihan* 
nunt#). Mme. Dieulafoy and Sarre also visited the 
mound which is all that remains of ShRm-Ghazan 
and faiences were still found there. 

A detailed description of this marvellous building 
is given in the c /kd al-Djimati of Badr al-Dln 
al- c AmI (d. 835 = 1431) who made use of the 
account of the embassy from the Mamluk Sultan 
al-Nasir in the time of the Ilkhan Ab® Sa c Id (the 
text was translated by Baron Tiesenhausen, Zo/., 
1 1 886, p. 114 — 1 1 8) The mosque was said to 
rival the vault of the palace of Chosroes at 
Ctesiphon According to HamdullRh (1340) the 
mosque was built too rapidly, which caused it to 
collapse ( furud arnad ). The Venetian merchant 
(in 1514) speaks with enthusiasm of its ruins but 
Chardin (ii. 323) only found the lower part (re- 
stored) and the “tower”. The name Tak-i c Alt 
Shah (“vault of C A.”) is at the present day given 
to the enormous dilapidated brick building which 
stands in the centre of the town at the entrance 
to the old Mihad-Mihln quarter (vulgo . Miyar-miyar; 
cf Berezin) It is probable that there is some 
confusion between the old mosque which has now 
disappeared and the neighbouring citadel which 
in no way agrees with the description which 
we have of the mosque. Nothing is definitely known 
of the date of the ark It may be the vast dawlat- 
bhana (“Tolbatgana”) of which Clavijo speaks and 
which is mentioned in the c Alam-ara (cf above) 
The ark was turned into an arsenal by c Abbas MlrzR 
and is still the most imposing building in Tabriz. 

The beautiful mosque of DjahRn Shah (the 
Blue Mosque) described by Tavernier and Chardin 
has been exhaustively studied by Texier, Mme. 
Dieulafoy and Prof. Sarre. It is m a state of col- 
lapse. It is possible that its abandonment was the 
result of the heretical views of which its builder 
was accused by the Ak-Koyunlu EwliyR Celebi is 
enthusiastic about “the mosque of Sultan Hasan” 
adorned with stones from Nadjaf and inscriptions 
traced by the hand of the calligrapher YR^flt-i 
Musta c siml On either side of the mihrab were 
two pillars of a rare stone, like amber. This mos- 
que known as UstRd-ShRgird (“master apprentice”) 
was the work of Hasan Kdfcik CobanI (d. 741 = 
1340) ( Zlnat al-Ma&alis, in the MiP&t al-BuldHn> 
p. 341, Chardin). According to S. Wilson, the 
new mosque of this name (built on the site of 
the old one) is situated near the wool-market. This 
mosque seems to be different from the mosque of 
Uzun Hasan, of which very little is known. 

Ewliya says that the mosque of Shsh c Abbas 
was opposite the Ustad-ShRgird. To the §afawl 
period also belongs the “all6e” iKhiyabUM) of ShSh 
Safi (cf. Ewliyfi). To the KSdjSr period belong 
the residence of the governor-general Ala-$apf 
(“the red gate”), the beautiful gardens of BSgh-i 
Shimal (“north garden’s” which lie however on the 
south of the town), the pavilion of ShRh-gbli 
(“the Lake of the Shah”), 5 miles S. of the town 
(Befcrin, p. 80) etc. 

A detailed list of the monuments of Tabriz will 
be found in the Travels of Ewliya Celebi. The 
view of Tabriz by Chardin (Atlas, PL XX) which 
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shows the public buildings is valuable for the 
study of the topography. The Mir* at al-Buldan, 
i. 346 — 348 and the book by the American mis- 
sionary Wilson also contain useful details. A plan 
of the town prepared in 1880 by the students ot 
the military school of Tabriz on a scale of 1 . 8,820 
was published in 1894; cf. Houtum-Schmdler, Geogr 
Journ , 1895, P* io 4 ' Berezin, p. 52 gives a sketch 
of the quarters of the town. There is a little 
Persian plan reproduced in Browne, The Ters 
Revolution , p. 284. A very detailed plan of Tabriz 
was also published in Tiflls in 1912. 
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von Thielmann (1872), Streifzuge im Kaukasus 
Leipzig 1875, p 179 — 198; Bakulin, Olerk 
torgowh Adharbaidjana iSyo — iSyi, Wost. Sbor- 
tuk, St. Petersburg 1877, 1 205 — 269; Heyd, 
Gesch des Levantehandels, Stuttgart 1879, French 
transl. Leipzig 1886, ii. 107 — 1 40 and passim ; 
Curzon, Persia , London 1892, 1. 518 — 522 and 
index, St Martin, Nouveau diet . de geographic 
universelle , Paris 1 894, vol. vi ; Madame Dieulafoy, 
La Perse , Pans 1887, p. 44 — 67 (Blue Mosque, 
visit to Sham-Ghazan) ; de Morgan, Mission , 
Etudes geogr. Pans 1894, l. 320 — 334, S. G. 
Wilson, Persian Life and Customs , London 
1896, p. 52 — 70, 323 — 32 5 and/tf ssim (interesting 
details), Lehmann- Haupt (1898), Armenien cinst 
und jetzt , Berlin 1910, 1. 189 — 199: Barthold, 
Is tor -geog> obzot Irana, St Petersburg 1903, 
P x 45 — *48, Le Strange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate , London 1905, p. 159 — 163; 
Frengian, Atrpatakan (m Armenian), Tiflis 1905, 
p 60 — 65 ; A. V W. Jackson, Persia Past ana 
Present, New York 1906, p. 39 — 56, Sarre, 
Denkmhler persischer Baukunst, Berlin 19 10, 
p. 5 — 7, 25—32, plates 23—29; Brit . Mut . 
Or. Coins , vol. x., p. cxxm—iv; do., Shahs of 
Persia, p 293 — 294. (V. Minorsky) 

TABUK, a town on the pilgrim road 
and on the railway from Damascus to Medina 
(according to Yakut four days* journey from al- 
Hidjr and 12 from Medina). It lies on a slight 
undulation of the sandy plain and has a very good 
well, probably the one mentioned m Arab legend. 

j* 
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The most important building is the pilgrim’s fort 
built according to the inscription in 1064 (1654), 
the oldest parts of which can easily be distin- 
guished from the later rcstoiations Beside it is a 
modern mosque built of beautifully hewn stones. 
Eutmg found the place empty except for a garrison 
of five men. Jaussen and Savignac speak of about 
40 houses with walls of sundried bricks and roofs 
of branches covered with rubble. The fruit-trees 
were m a very neglected condition. 

In the time of the Prophet, Tabuk was on the 
northein frontier of Arabia beyond which Byzantine 
territory began The place became histone when 
Muhammad’s great campaign against the north 
began in the year 9 The population, Gieeks, 
c Amila, Lahm and DjudhStn, fled on his approach 
He had howevei to abandon his objective which 
was evidently the lands farther north inhabited 
by Arabs, as the great heat caused his followers 
to become disspirited. He therefore only stayed ten 
days before beginning his retreat but made use 
of this time for negotiations with the people of 
Alla, Adhruh and Makna, which led to then sub- 
mission 

Bibltography Yakut, Mtfdjam , ed Wu* 
stenfeld, 1 824 sq ; Ibn HishSm, ed Wustenfeld, 
p. 902 sqq , Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 1 1692 sqq. , 
Wakidl, transl v Wellhausen, p 390 sqq , Ba- 
ladhurl, ed. de Goeje, p 59; Doughty, Travels 
7/1 At abta Deset ta, 1923, 1. 172 sq ; Eutmg, 
Tagebuch nner Reise in Innei arabten, 1914, 11 
180 — 185 ; Jaussen and Savignac, Mission archeo- 
logtque en Arabe , 1. 57 — 70 (Fr. Buhl) 

TABULA SMARAGDINA, the revelation 
of secret alchemistic teaching ascribed to 
Hermes Tusmegistos Known in a later version 
m the west since the middle of the xiph century, 
the origin of the text was until recently an un- 
solved problem in the history of chemistiy Since 
R Steele in his edition of Bacon (1920) showed 
that the text of the Tabula existed in Arabic and 
Latin in the Sirr al-Asrar of Pseudo-Aristotle, 
and E J Holmyard in 1923 discovered a more 
primitive form of the text in the Kitab al-U$tukuss 
al-t&ani of Djabir b. Haiyan, J Ruska has been 
able to show that the original source of the still 
in many passages puzzling document is to be found 
at the end of the Strr al-khalika, composed by Her- 
mes, said to have been found by Balmas (Apollonius 
of Tyana) in the tomb of Hermes and to throw 
light on many points of the history of the Tabula 
from the time of Hugo Santelliensis to the present 
day. He was finally able to show that Djabir b 
Haiyan already was acquainted with the book of 
Apollonius, so that it is fairly certain that the 
work originated in gnostic circles 

Bibliography * R. Steele, Opera hactenus 
inedita Rogert Bacont , Oxford 1920, v , E. J. 
Holmyard, The Emerald Table , Nature 1923, 
ii. 525 ; J. Ruska, Tabula Smaragdina , Heidel- 
berg 1926; M. Plessner, Neue Mate* when zur 
Geschtchte der Tabula Smaragdtna^ in I si , 1927, 
p 77 sqq ; J Ruska, Die siebztg Bucher des dabir 
tbn Hajjan , m Studten zur Gesch , d. Chemie , 
Festschrift fur E . O. v. Lippmann , Berlin 1927, 
p. 44 (J. Ruska) 

7 ABUR (T.) (Eastern Turkl. tapkUr , a palisade 
formed of wagons arranged m a circle or square; 
a body of men sent out to reconnoitre), a bat- 
talion, a corps of about a thousand men, com- 
manded by a bin-baUft (chief of a thousand). 


Bibliography, Radlof, Opyt y 111 953, 978; 

Pavet de Courteille, Diet turk-oncntal y p 1 92; 

Sulaiman Efendi, Lughat-i JQ^agRatat^ p. 97; 

Ahmad Waflk-Pasha, Lehcfre-t c othmanl y 11. 739; 

Barbier de Meynard, Diet turc-frangais y 11 250; 

Vdmb£ry, Caghataische Sprachstudien , p. 2$3 

(Cl Huart) 

TADALLlS, Tedelles (Dellys), a town on 
the Algerian coast, 70 miles east of Algiers 
and 4 miles E of the mouth of the Sebau, the 
pnncipal river of Kabylia, fiom which it is 
separated by the mountainous mass which ends in 
Cape Beugut. — It lies in 55°2o' N. Lat. and 
3° 55' E Long (Greenwich). — The town consists 
of two distinct quarters the native quarter with 
its narrow streets and the European quarter 
regularly built on a plateau about 175 feet above 
sea-level Below, the harbour, shelteied against 
the winds fiom the west and northwest, offers a 
fairly secure anchorage but is frequented only by 
a few small trading vessels The countiy round 
is covered with tall trees and well-tilled gaidens 
and offeis a pleasing picture. The total population 
is 3,884 of whom 2,508 are natives. The latter are 
of Kabyl ongm but like the majority of the tribes 
of the district speak only Arabic 

The site of Dellys was occupied m the Roman 
period by the town of Rusucurru a few traces of 
which have been discovered (remains of walls, 
cisterns, etc.). 1 his town must have been destroyed 
at the Arab conquest and for long the site lemained 
uninhabited Al-Bakri {Description de V Afnque , 
transl de Slane, p 135) does mention a port 
situated to the east of Mersa ’ 1 -Hadjadj which he 
calls the town of the Beni Djennad but this place 
seems to correspond to Cape Djinet lather than 
to Dellys. 

The name itself under the foim 1 hadellast, 
Thadellisth (“the cottages”) does not appear till 
the period when the Hammadid sovereigns (cf. 
HAMMADIDS) established their capital in Bougie. 
Owing to its position which enabled relations to 
be easily established with the people of the valley 
of the Sebau, this little town acquired a certain 
commeicial and military importance, it even had 
a Hammadid governor. (In 496 [1102 — 3] the 
Sultan al-Mansur gave this office to a prince of 
Almena who had taken lefuge in Afuca) IdrlsI 
(p. 104) describes 7 ada 5 ills as a town on an 
eminence and surrounded by a strong wall. He 
mentions the fertility of the country round, the 
low cost of living, and the abundance of cattle 
which were expoited to the adjacent regions. After 
the fall of the Hammadid kingdom, Dellys passed 
under the rule of the Almohads, was taken by 
Yahya b Ghamya (622=1226 — 1227), then its 
possession was disputed among the Almohads, 
Zaiyanids, Hafsids and the Marlmds who took it 
in 1394 In the xvdi century according to Leo 
Afncanus (Bk. iv , transl. Schefer 111., 69), Dellys 
shared the fate of Algiers Like all the towns on 
the coast, it received a number of refugees from 
Spain who must have contributed to the economic 
and intellectual life of the town Leo ( loc . ctt.) 
says that the inhabitants engaged in dyeing, traded 
successfully and were noted for their skill in 
playing the lute. As to their fashion of dress, he 
says it is like that of the people of gjaza 3 ir. 
When the Algerians had submitted to Spain (1570), 
the people of Dellys followed their example but 
in 1517 it was retaken by Arfidj [q. v.]. The Turks 
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put a garrison there and made the town a base of 
operations against the tribes of the valley of Sebau. 
Although the inhabitants kept up a constant inter- 
course by sea with Algiers, Dellys only vegetated 
under Turkish rule. It was a wretched village 
when the French occupied it on May 7, 1844 
A European quarter was established there two 
years later The conquest of Kabylia, which was 
followed by the transfei of the militaiy esta- 
blishment to Teizi Uzon and Foit National, 
arrested its development. In the course of the 
insurrection of 1871, Dellys was blockaded on 
the land side by the Kabyls (April-May) but main- 
tained its own communication by sea so that it 
could not be taken by the rebels. Since then its 
peace has not been distuibed but owing to its 
outlying position and the difficulties of its communi- 
cations the town has remained stationary and 
colonization by Europeans has not developed 
around it. 

Bibliography S A Boulifa, Le Djurjui a 
a ti avers Rhistoire , Algiers 1925, Robin, Notes 
sur V organisation mihtaire des Tines dans la 
Grande Kabylie (A 3 Afr , 1873) Cf. also the 
Bibliography to the ai tides Algeria, kabylia. 

(G. Yver) 

TADBlR (a ), Masdai of the second stem of 
the root d-h-t 

I. With the meaning of „di recti on, admini- 
stration”. 'lhe Arabic lexicographers explain 
dabbaia as a verb fiom the noun dubur “the 
hindmost, the end” (opposite kubul ), thus we 
read in the Ltsan , v 358 an tanzuta ila ma 
taulu tlaihi c akibatahu f “to heed what one attains 
at the end of a matter”, or yanzuru fl c awaktbihi , 
“to heed the end of a matter” This verb has 
now a double application a . in the sense of govern- 
ment, administration (e g in the title of a work 
by Ibn Abi ’ 1 -Rabl c , Suluk al-Miihk fl Tadb'n 
’ l-Mamdltk [cf siyasa]) and b which concerns us 
here, in the sense of guidance, management of a 
household, tadbir al-mamil = o 1 kovo(j,/<z Thus 
for example, Ibn Khaldun says in his Mukaddima 
(ed Quatremeie in N is, xvi. 62, transl de Slane 
in N As., xix 78) al-styiisat al-madaniya hiya tadbir 
al-manzil aw al-madlna . “The Sty as at al-madanlya 
is the management of a household or of a state 
in keeping with the demands of ethics ( afehlak ) 
and wisdom, so that the whole may be led on a 
path on which regularity ( naw c ) is maintained” 
The Tadbir al-Manzil is one of the three 
subdivisions of practical philosophy, which was 
taken over by the Muslims from Hellenism with 
these divisions ; the lattei are ethics ( Sim al- 
akhlak), economics (' 'tlm tadbir al-matizil ) and 
politics with c tlm al’Siyasa (cf e g. Ibn Sina, 
Aksarn al- c Ulurn al-akllya, in Ma^jmu^at al-Rastfil, 
Cairo 1328, p. 229 sq., al-Kifti, Tatrikh al-Hukama\ 
ed Lippert, p. 52 and many others). As Ritter 
was the first to show, the whole economic literature 
of Islam can be traced to the Economics (of which 
the Greek original is now lost) of theNeopythagoiean 
Bryson, which survives in an Arabic translation 
(ed Cheikho in Machrtq , xix [1921], 161 — 181, 
mentioned as early as Fthtist , p 315), from which 
again came a Hebrew (Munich, Cod Hebr 263, 
Ritter m Isl , vn [1917], 12 ^.)and a Latin (Dresden 
MS of Galen to which Plessner has called attention) 
translation. The latter has edited and studied all 
the material. According to his results the main 
lines of development, of economics in Islam are as 


follows apart from copyists and imitators (al- 
Dimashkl, Mara tla Mahasm al-Ti&ara, ed. by 
Ritter in Zr/, vn. 1 sqq. ; Ibn Abi T-Rabl c , Suluk 
al-Malik\ the Encyclopaedia of Fakhr al-Dln al- 
RazI ; Ibn al-Fanarf) the Economics of Bryson was 
independently edited by NSsir al-Dln in his Akhlcik 
and extended by the mcorpoiation of Muslim and 
Persian ideas. TQsf’s Economics was regarded for 
all time in Islam as the final model On it were 
based the Akhlak-t Dial all and for the most part 
the later authors also who deal with economics, 
like al-Ghazali, al-Shahrazfiri, al-Amuli (inserts a 
chapter on attitude to relations) and al-lsjjl. 

The contents of these economic writings deal 
with the following subjects, acquisition, preservation 
and utilisation of property ( mal\ attitude to slaves, 
women and children , everything is regarded from 
the point of view of acquiring and retaining the 
gieatest possible good fortune. 

The Lihnst, p 263, further mentions a second 
work on Economics apparently dating from the 
Hellenistic period and translated into Arabic . The 
Kitab Rufus ft Tadbh al-Matizil lt- c LfVSJVS 
(for c one should probably read gh , f or k): 
“1 he book of Rufus on the Economics of. . (>)”. The 
name of this ancient author cannot be ascertained 
with certainty, especially as the names of very few 
ancient economists have come down to us One 
might imagine it to be some name like Philodemus. 

Iheie is also an Aiabic tianslation (or synopsis) 
of the fiist book of the Economics wrongly attributed 
to Anstotle (now usually attubuted to Theophrastus) 
in a manuscript of varied contents in the Escorial 
(Casin, N° 883) entitled Kifab Anstu fl Tadbir 
al-Matiazil and in a manuscript containing several 
different works in a private collection m Banflt 
entitled Thtniar Makala Ans(u fl Tadbir al- 
Manzil (cf Ma c luf in Mach , xix [1921], p 257- 
262) These two manuscripts have however not 
yet been closely studied In the Fihnst , in Abi 
Usaibi £ a and al-Kift! this Economics is not mentioned 
(cf thereon Baumstaik, Synsch-arabische Biogra - 
phicn des At istoteles , Leipzig 1900, p. 53 sqq.) f while 
Abu T-Kasim Sa c id b. Ahmad al-Andalusi (d 462 = 
1069 — ^070), Tabakat al-Umam y Cairo, n. d , p 
39 or his authority seems to have been acquainted 
with an Economics (Siyasat al-Manzil) of Aristotle. 
T he way in which this translation has been 
handed down in MS. seems to indicate that it 
originated in Christian Arab circles . Ma c luf 
suggests without any authority that the translator 
was Abu ’l-Faiadj c Abd Allah b al-Taiyib (d 
435 = 1043 — 1044) The writer is preparing an 
edition and study of this book on Economics 

Bibliography I>jirdjl Zaidan, Tdrikk 
Adab a l- 1 ughat al'arabiya , Cairo 1912, 11. 232 
sq , Ritter, Ein arab Handbuch der Handels- 
wtssenschafl, in At/, vn. (1917), 4 — 14; Plessner, 
Dei OtxtnoptxiQ des Neupythagoraers Bryson 
und setn Einfluss auf die islamtsche JVissen- 
schaft , Breslau, phil. Diss 1925 (synopsis only ; 
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2 With the meaning “Manumission of a 
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The fullest treatment of the subject m Santillana, 
Istituziom di dtritto tnusulmano malic hit a , Rome 
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TADHKIRA (a), memorial, memorandum, 
from gjiakara a to record”. The word appears in 
the titles of many famous works the Memorandum 
of Astronomy of Naslr al-Dln Tiisl, the Tadhkuat 
al-Awhyc ? , “Memonal of the Saints” of Farid al- 
Dln c Att5r, the Tadhku at al-Shd ai u memorial of 
the poets”, a biography of the poets, popular in Persia 

In administrative language it means ticket, 
memorandum, permit It is the name given to 
travellers’ passports, yol tadhku 1 st, to the custom 
house office’s exeat tnuiur tadhku esi It is also 
more especially applied to the diplomas of investiture 
given to kadis on taking up their office, the 
general name for these diplomas for ministers of 
religion being batata Under the old Turkish 
government system there were two tadhku edits, 
a majoi and a minor, entrusted with the delivery 
of tadhku a' s, they were important officials directly 
under the orders of the kadi-aske) [q v] and 
admitted to the table of the grand viziei 

Bibliography . The dictionaries and M 

d’Ohsson, Tableau general de F Empire Otko- 

man } Paris 1791, iv 539, 597 

(B Carra de Vaux) 

TAEJ (a), Crown A Persian loanword in 
Arabic going back to the Old Peisian * tag; cf 
Armenian c tag , Aramaic taga Fiom it are formed 
in Arabic the broken pluial tid/an and the cor- 
responding verb t-w-p; II “to crown”, V “to be 
crowned”, and ta*i(t; y “crowned” (Iloin, Giumhtss 
der neupersischen Etymologic , Strassburg 1893, p 
81; Siddiqi, Studten uber die pei sue hen kremdwoi ter 
im klassischeti Aiabtsch , Gottingen 1919, p 74, 
84, Fraenkel, Die ai amaischen Premdworte / tin 
Aralnsc hen, Leyden 1886, p 62) Like the name, 
the thing itself comes from old Persia The foim 
of the crowns of the old Persian kings, which we 
know best fiom their coins, was not unknown in 
Arabic literature. Mas c udf, for example, tells us 
he had seen an old book with coloured pictures 
of Persian kings weanng their ciowns, which uas 
translated into Arabic for the Omaiyad Hishjam 
b c Abd al-Mahk b Marwan ( B G A , vm , p 106) 
A whole series of books now lost with titles like 
Kitab Siyar al-Muluk , Kitab al-Tad; seem to 
have been of similar content. On the latter, cf 
Zeki Pasha m the introduction to his edition of 
Kitab al-Tdgj of Djahiz (Cairo 1332 [1914]) It 
is presumably on such sources that are based the 
statements on the Persian crown in Hamza Isfahan!, 
Kitab Tcdrikh Sani Multik al-Ard wa ’ l-Anbtya ? 
(Berlin, Kaviani Press, p 17, 24 sq , 32, 35 sqq ), 
and the Persian Mudjmil al-Tawarikh which utilises 
him and the statements in Tabari’s also (on the 
relation of their souices cf Noldeke, Gescluchte 
der Perser und Araber , Leyden 1879, Intro- 
duction; on the crown among the Persians cf. 
especially p. 95, 221, 304, 385, 453 , A. Chnstensen, 
K Empire des Sasamdes , Copenhagen 1907, p 14, 
89 sqq , 106; do., Le Regne du Rot Kawadh 1 
et le Communisms mazdakite , Copenhagen 1925, 
p. 22 sqql). In the Arabic Awtftl literature we 
are told that the first to wear a crown was Dahhak 
(see Kalkashandi, ?ubh al-A c sha\ Cairo 1331 [1913], 

>• 415) 

On Muhammadan miniatures which depict the 
old Persian kings, the latter wear regulai crowns 
but their form is of course m no way authentic 
On the miniatures, crowns are also worn by the 
angels, and notably by the Prophet Muhammad 
and BurSk m the MFra<fy (see the miniature in 


the edition of the Uigur Mfrddj-tiamc^ ed by 
Pavet de Courteille, Pans 1882) 

The Arabs made their first acquaintance with 
crowns before Islam, for the Persian kings occa- 
sionally gave their Arab vassal kings crowns as 
a token of then rank, e g. to the Lakhmid Imra 5 
al-Kais (d 328 A D, cf. Clermont-Ganueau, Recretl 
d'Archeol 0 / , vi 307 Le ? 01 de ^tous les Arabes” 
and vn 176 sqq Le Tadj-d&r Imrou ’ l-Qais et 
la royaute geneiale des Arabes ; Lidzbarski, Ephe - 
mens , 11. 35, 375 also on the difference between 
iklil and tdif; ; the latter seems to mean a simple 
chaplet only), and to the Lakhmid Nu c man III 
(s Roth stein, Die Dynastic der Laljmiden in al~ 
Hira , Berlin 1899, p 128) and to the J 2 hu Tad; 
Hawdha b c Ali, the Christian ruler of the Yemama 
in the time of Muhammad, to whom the Prophet 
is said also to have sent a demand to become 
converted to Islam (Ibn Higham, ed. Wustenfeld, 
p 971, Kalkashandi, vi 379, Fraenkel, p 62, 
Tabari, 1 985; Noldeke, Gesch d. Reiser u Aiabei , 
p 258) Crowns and beaieis of crowns were often 
celebrated by the poets (see Siddiqi, p. 84, 
Mubanad, Kamil , p 289 sq , where the crown 
is said to be a peculiarity of the Yemen, possibly 
a reminiscence of the old lelalions between Yemen 
and the Abyssimans, on the crown of the lattei 
cf Noldeke, Gcsthichte , p 225 and 233) 

llie celebrated crown of Khusraw II was among 
the booty which the Arabs took at Ctesiphon 
(Chnstensen, ILFmpue y p. 106) But the crown 
continued to be something foreign and rare among 
the Arabs. 'llieie is a hadljjh which says aKama'un 
till; an al-Aiab , “the tuibans are the crowns of 
the Arabs”, 1 e accoiding to the usual explanation 
in the Lisdn al^Atab and elsewhere tuibans aie 
as lare amongst them as ciowns, foi most Beduins 
do not wear turbans but only kalams (caps cf. 
the article KALANSUWA) 01 no headdiess at all 
Islam knows no regular loyal crown or coronation 
in our sense as a symbol of legal power When 
we find mention of crowns, the lefeience is to 
foreign lulers like those of the old Persian Great 
Kings, of Clmstian rulers etc The tad; a l- Baba 
is the tiara of the Pope, tad; al-uskuf the mitre 
of a bishop Only in the case of the so-called 
tad; a l- khalifa do we seem at first sight to have 
a Muslim rulei’s ciown. This crown of the caliph, 
which is included among the insignia { aldt al~ 
mulukiya) of sovereignty, is not found till the 
c Abbasid penod and it has been suggested that 
this dynasty imitated the Persian tradition m 
deliberate contrast to the early caliphs and Omaiyads 
(Noldeke, Gesthichte , p. 453) The Caliph wore 
this tad; on ceremonial occasions ( mawakib ) on 
the gieat feast-days Kalkashandi (in 472 and 
484 = Wustenfeld, Calcaschandi , p. 172 and 182) 
describes the tiiij; of the Fatimid Caliph of Egypt 
It is evident from him that it was not a proper 
crown but a turban richly studded with gems, in- 
cluding a particulaily large one called al-yatima , 
weighing seven dirhams, of the coloui of the 
Fatimids, namely white, for the elaborate winding 
of which ( shadd al-tad; al-sharif) a special official 
(the shadd^ later called laffaf) was appointed (cf 
Inostrancev, The ceremonial procession of the Fatimid 
Caliphs , in Russian, St Petersburg 1905, p. 64, 
Ibn al-Sairafi, Kdnun Diwan al-Rasa ? //, ed Bahgat, 
p 27 ! ). — The Hafsid Sultan too wore a ta& on 
his mawakibs (cf Ibn Fadl Allah, Masahk al-Abjdr, 
extract Watf Ifriklya wa ’ l-Andalus , ed Hasan 
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Hasan! c Abd al-Wahh 5 b, Tunis [ca. 1922], p 23, 

N°. 2) 

Among the robes of honoui which the Caliph 
or the Sultan used to send to governors, ambas- 
sadors etc there was usually a tag/, as is often 
expiessly mentioned Thus accoiding to Kalkashandl, 
vni 375 s q on his accession the Caliph presents 
a gilt ciown (tag/ murapa c ; cf. also Wiistenfeld, 
Statthalte ) , ni 38) A similar tag/ seems also to 
appeal as an emblem on the arms of emirs of the 
Mamluk period. 

The name tag/ was also given to the headdiess 
of the Ottoman sultans. Even ‘Othman I is said 
to have worn a tag/-i Kh ordsani (d’Ohsson, 11 
135). We know exactly the kind of headdiess 
worn by the conqueror of Constantinople from the 
pictuies by Bellini He wears a large turban, and 
the tad/, the inner cap of this turban is in the 
shape of a truncated cone, is usually red and 
uppled (? stitched) Round this is wound the 
turban proper ( sarlk ) of thin cloth The form of 
the turban of the Fatih found on his pictures is 
also shown on the medals When we find on the 
reverse of a medal thiee legular crowns, which 
are believed to repiesent the three kingdoms of 
Asia, Greece and Trebizond united under Ottoman 
tule, the explanation probably is simply that the 
medal was designed and executed by a European 
artist (cf. G. F. Hill, in Numismatic Chronicle , 
1926, p 287 — 298 and PI xiv ) Karabacek has 
dealt fully with the tad/ of the Ottoman Sultans 
According to him the Perso-Tuikish tad/ cor- 
responds to the tartur of Arabic-speaking lands, 
a lathei high cap which is found represented as 
early as a papyrus of the VII th century A. D. and 
assumed many varying forms in the course of 
time. In remaikable agreement with these forms 
are the headdresses (hen[n]m) of the xiv th — xvi th 
centuries of ladies in Fiance and Spain, which 
according to Karabacek came direct fiom the east 
(the name Arabic hanini as well as the thing 
itself) Paiticular foims of this headdiess have sur- 
vived on women to the present day e. g among 
the Druses of the Lebanon and in Algeria and 
Tunis In modern Egypt there has developed 
from this the kurs as a woman’s headdress This 
is a plate-like ornament of gold and gems, which is 
# sewn on the crown of a rathei high cap and is 
sometimes of considerable weight This kurs is 
put on the top ( shahid ) of the bier of dead 
women, as is done with the turban in the case 
of men (cf Lane, Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians , Appendix A; Lane, Arabian 
Society m the Middle Ages , p. 218, 234) The use 
of a special crown foi brides, which is found 
all ovei the woild, is also sometimes found m 
the Muslim world (Lane, The Thousand and 
One Nights , 1. 424; Lagarde, Arabes mitratt , 
Nachnchten .. .. Gottingen , 1891, p 160 sqq 

and the title of the well-known Tad/ al- Artis ; 
cf for Eastein Turkestan Brockelmann, in Asia 
Major , 11 122) 

The tad/ has been given a special religious 
significance as a headdress among the dervishes 
The assumption of the tad/ is an essential pait 
of the £^add [q. v ] The different dervish oideis 
have each their tag/ of distinct form and colour, 
frequently with 12 seams (jerk) from the number 
of the Imams, 01 with 9, 7 etc , and there are 
numerous names and symbolical interpretations 
associated with them (see Ahmad Rif c at, MiPat al- 


Makdpd, Stambul 1 293, p 212 — 215; Brown, The 
Darvishes , p 148 sqq ; pictures in d’Ohsson, ii 292; 
theie is also a large coloured table of the 14 most 
important dervish orders with pictures of their tag/ 
and accounts of the stlstle of their founders, printed 
in the Stambul press of MahmUd Bey, publ by 
the Sanaf-t nefise Resim-Khanesi of ?iya Bey, 
dated 15th Sha c ban 13 14). In Persia under Shaikh 
Haidar (q v , whence Tdg/-t Hatdart) and Shah 
lsma c il [q v ] we find the Sufi tag/ as a kind of 
official headdiess for the king, the court, the army 
and the officials, granted with a special ceremonial, 
but it probably existed befoie them (see Karabacek, 
op at , p 87 , Babinger, Elam, xi. 84 on the 

K?z?lbash) 

We find tail/ used m many ways with a meta- 
phorical application Names of honour (< alkdb ) 
combined with tad/ are very common in later times 
and weie piobably most popular in the Mamluk 
period At first they were content with simple 
epithets like Tael/ al-Din for soldiers (Kallca§handl, 
v 488) or Tad/ al-Dawla for Chnstian secretaries 
(Kalkashandl, v 487), then we get double epithets 
like c Adud a l- Daw la wa Tad/ a l- Mi l la (v. 492), 
Tad/ al-Ulama 2 wa 'l-Hukkam for kadis (vi. 
41 sqq ) and many others. For infidel kings forms 
of addiess like Bakiyat Abtia al-Tukhut wa ’ l-Ttg/an 
(vi 85), Mukhawzutl al-Tukhut wa 'l-Tig/an (vi. 

1 75), Wamth al-Asitra wa ’ l-Tid/an (vi 177) 
were used Perhaps the custom of which there 
aie countless examples of giving books titles in 
the form of Tad/ with a genitive is connected 
with this 

In astronomy Tag/-i Sa c ddn — Saturn, T^g/ 
al-Djabbdr a star near Orion. Tad/ c Amud is the 
capital of a column (see Saire-Herz f eld, Archaeol 
Reise , 11 185), tad/ is also the name given to 
the comb of a cock and similar birds. Tag/ is 
also the Arabic name of the Tagus — A famous 
palace of the Caliph was called Kasr al-Tag/ It 
was built under the caliphs Mu c tadid and Muktaf! 
out of the ruins of a palace in Madahn, one of 
the seven wonders of the world, burned down in 
549 aftei being struck by lightning, rebuilt but 
not finished, and completely destroyed m 574 
(Yal^llt, 1 800 — 809, transl Z D M G ., xvm. 

403 — 406, Sacy, Chrestomathie , 1. 74; v Kremer, 
Kulturgeschichte , 11 54, Sarre-IIerzfeld, 1 92; 11. 
^3? 148) Among the pleasure houses (Manazir) 
of the caliphs in Cairo there was one called 
Manzarat al~Tagj , built by Badr al-£)jamSli [q. v .], 
which was m ruins by the time of Makrlzi (Makrlzi, 

1 481, 11 129, Yakut, suppl , v 15; Sacy, Chresto- 
mathie, 1 224 and 228). 

Bibliography In addition to the particular 
woiks mentioned in the text cf in general’ Dozy, 
Dictonnaire des vetements , s v Tag/ , Hastings' 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics , s v Crown , 
Kaiabacek, Abendlandische Kunstler in Konstan - 
tmopel im ij u. 16 Jahrhundert,\. Italienische 
Kunstler am Hofe Muhammeds II des Eroberers 
1/3 1 — 14S1, Denkschnf ten d k A had. d. Wiss. 
Wien , lxn, vol 1, 1918 (W Bjorkman) 
TADJ MAHALL, the beautiful mauso- 
leum erected at Agra by the emperor §h 5 h 
L)jah 5 n [q v ] for his dearly loved wife, Adjumand 
Banu Begum, of whose title, Mumtfiz Mahall, the 
name is a conuption She was the daughter of 
Asaf K&an, brother of the famous Nhr Ejahan 
[q v ], and was married to §h£h DjahSn on May 
10, 1612, at the age of nineteen She bore him 
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fourteen children, and died in June, 1631, at Bur- 
h&npUr, after giving birth to a daughter She was 
buried temporarily at ZainabSd, a suburb of Bur- 
hSnpQr, but her husband, who mourned her deeply, 
resolved to commemorate their love by a tomb 
worthy of it, and her body was removed to Agra, 
and again temporarily buried on a site which he 
acquired from Radja Gjai Singh, and on which 
the T 5 dj was erected The structure, with its sub- 
sidiary buildings was not completed foi twenty-two 
years, during which period 20,000 workmen were 
continuously employed on it A council of the 
best architects in the empire was held, and designs 
were submitted, that finally chosen being the work 
of Ust&dh c k» 5 , a native either of Turkey or of Shi- 
raz. The tradition that the architect was the Vene- 
tian, Geionimo Veioneo, based on a statement made 
by the Italian Augustinian Fuar, Fathei Manuque, 
finds no corroboration either in native annals or in 
the writings of the travelleis Tavernier, Bernier, 
and Th^venot, who regarded the building as a 
purely Oriental work It is, moreover, improbable 
The tomb, of white marble from Djodhpur, stands 
on a raised plinth, also faced with white marble, 
18 feet high and 313 feet square At each corner 
of this stands a beautifully proportioned minaret, 
133 feet high, girt with three galleries and finished 
with an open, domed latrl In the centre of this 
platform stands the mausoleum, “a square of 186 
feet with the corners cut off to the extent of 33 
feet 9 inches, the fagade rising 92 feet 3 inches 
from the platform The centre of this is occupied 
by the principal dome, 58 feet in diameter, and 
rising 74 feet above the roof, or 191 from the 
platform” In each face of the building is a high 
arched porch, and m each a small domical apart- 
ment of two stories in height Each is surmounted 
by a domed catri , and each has, m its three 
outer faces, six arched recesses, arranged m two 
stories and admitting light to latticed windows 
These recesses, and the great porches, are vaulted 
Beneath the dome, in the centre, is the cenotaph 
of Mumtaz Mahall, and beside it that of her husband, 
both adorned with inscriptions Immediately beneath 
these, m the crypt, which is on the ground level, 
are the true tombs, less ornamented than the 
cenotaphs. The cenotaphs are enclosed by a screen 
of trellis-work of white maible, “a chef d’oeuvre 
of elegance m Indian art“ The poiches are framed 
m ornamental inscriptions in the Arabic character, 
and the beauty of the whole is enhanced by copious 
and graceful ornamentation m pietra dura , all the 
spandrels, angles, and important architectural de- 
tails, being inlaid with precious stones, agates, 
jaspers, bloodstones, cornelians, and the like, com- 
bined in wreaths, scrolls, and frets, as exquisite 
in design as beautiful in colour Light is admitted 
only “ through double screens of white marble 
trellis work of the most exquisite design, one on 
the outer, and the other on the inner face of the 
walls” Beyond the mausoleum and its platform 
are the two wings, one of which is a beautiful 
mosque. “This group of buildings forms one side 
of a garden court, 880 feet square, and beyond 
this again is an outer court, of the same width, 
but only half the depth” Pedants in art have 
endeavoured to judge the T 5 dj by the canons of 
Greek and Gothic architecture, but such com- 
parisons are merely impel tinent As Fergusson 
truly says “the combination of so many beauties, 
and the perfect manner in which each is subor- 


dinated to the other make up a whole which the 
world cannot match” 

Bibliography . c Abd al-Hamld Lahori, 
Padshah-Nama , text, Calcutta 1872; E. B. Ha- 
vell, A Handbook to Agra and the Taj y London 
1912; Muhammad Mu c in al-Din, The History 
of the Taj , Agra 1905 , James Fergusson, History 
of Indian and Eastern Architecture , ed. James 
Burgess and R PhenS Spiers, London 1910; 
H. Yule and A C Burnell, Hobson- Jobson, ed. 
Wm. Crooke, London 1903 (T W Haig) 
TADJ al-DAWLA [See Tutush.] 

TADJ al-DIN [See al-SubkI ] 

TAEJ ai.-MULUK [See BUrT ] 

TADJIK, older form tazIk or ta£Ik (in 
Mahmud Kashghan, i, 324* Te£ik), the name 
of a people originally used with the meaning 
“Arab” (latei this meaning became confined to 
the form Tazi), afterwards “ Iranian” in contrast to 
“Turk”. The woid is derived from the Aiab tribal 
name of Taiy. The nearest Aiab tribe to the 
Iranians was the Taiy, hence the name of this 
tribe came to be applied to the whole Arab 
people The Taiy are “mentioned as early as the 
beginning of the thud century by an Edessene 
along with the Saiacens as representatives of all 
the Beduins” (Cureton, Spictl Syr , p 16 ult. in 
Noldeke, Z D.M. 6\, lxix ,713) The corresponding 
woid with the meaning “Arab” is in Pahlawi 
Taclk, in Armenian Tacik (cf Grundr d . iran. 
Phil 1, 2, 187), in Chinese Tashi The Muslim 
conquerois seem to have been known by the same 
name to the Iranian population of Central Asia, 
as, in the view then prevailing, an Iranian convert 
to Islam became an Arab (cf. Tabari 11, 1508,13), 
the word reached the Turks with the meaning 
“Muhammadan, a man fiom the land of Islam”, as 
the majority of the Muslims known to the Turks 
weie Iranians, the word “Tedjik” came to mean 
Iranian m Turk! Mahmud Kashghari {op cit.) 
explains the word “Tezik” as “Peisian” {al-Ia? ist ) , 
in the contemporary Kutadghu Btlik (esp. 8, 1) 
the “Tedjik” are distinguished from the Aiabs 
as Persians (cf Radlofif, Vtisuch ernes VZorter- 
buches det Turk-Dialecte , 111 , 1096) The Iranians 
themselves even at this date already called them- 
selves “lazlk” in contrast to then Turkish rulers; 
cf eg Baihakl, ed Morley, p 746 at the top. 
The difference between Turk and Tadjik is frequently 
emphasised, it w T as asserted that relations between 
a Tuik and a Tadjik always ended badly and 
that a Tadjik could nevei rely on a Turk (Zahir 
al-Dm Mar c aghi, ed Dorn, p. 248 and 253 sqq .) 
On the relation of the word Tadjik to the word 
“Sart” cf the article sart. In the use of the two 
words the importance of the Iianians as a race 
of traders is apparent. The word “Sart” is first 
found m Turkl as a noun meaning “merchant” 
and later became the ethnic of the Iianians who 
were principally legarded as a race of traders; 
vice vcrsa y the name Tadjik (Tezik) later, at least 
among the Tatars on the Volga, came to be used 
as a word meaning “merchant”. According to 
one of the original sources for the conquest of Kazan 
by the Russians in 1552 (Prince Kurbskiy’s account) 
the citadel of Kazan was surrounded by the “ditch 
of the Tezik” (ftezickty" or “ teshickiy" rov) and the 
work Tezik is explained as “merchant” (cf. 
Karamzin, Ist. gos. Boss ., VIII, 1 10 , P Zarinskiy, 
Ole? k. drevney Kazani , 1877, p 8). 

At the present day the name Tadjik is sometimes 
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given to the Eastern Iranians m contrast to the 
Persians proper, the strip between Astarabad [q.v.] 
and Yezd is said to be the western limit of the 
dwellings of the Tadjik. In Turkestan the Tadjik, 
especially under Ozbeg rule have been gradually 
duven fiom the plains into the mountains. The 
Russians include under the name “Tadjik” all 
the lianian peoples in Tuikestan, both the Tadjik 
proper, 1. e. the people who speak “Tadjik!” and 
the highlanders on the Pandj (cf. amU-daryX) 
and the upper Zaiafshan, who occupy a special 
linguistic position. In keeping with the use of 
the name, the autonomous republic of Tadjikistan 
was founded in 1924 with its capital DuUiambe 
(on the upper Kafir-Nihan) According to a census 
of the same year, the number of Tadjik was 
871,532 The people themselves use Tadjik in 
different ways. The inhabitants of seveial moun- 
tainous districts like Shughnan and Rosljan call 
themselves Tadjik while they describe their 
Tadjlkl-speakmg neighbours in Darwaz as “Persian- 
speakmg” ( parsi guy), in contrast to this, the 
people of the uppei ZaraGhan, who speak a 
Persian dialect, apply the name Tadjik to them- 
selves and call the people on the river Yaghnob, 
who speak a peculiar dialect “Galea”; the latter 
people seem also to distinguish their “Yaghnobi” 
from the language of the Tadjik 

The old derivation (still given in Grundr. 11., 
402) of the ethnic Tadjik from the head-diess 
tadj may be absolutely rejected on both linguistic 
and historical grounds 

Bibliography N de Khamkof, Memoir e 
su) f ethnographic de la Perse , Pans 1866 
( Recueil de voyages et de memotres , vm), A 
Shilov, Tadziki. Etnograficeskoye 1 ant i opolo- 
giceskoye tzsl l cdovaniyc, Tashkent 191 1 ( Srednyaya 
Aztya , God 11 ) , W Barthold, Tadziki Istonceskiy 
Ocerk (Tadjikistan, Tashkent 1925, p 93 — 112), 
M. Andreyev, To ethnografii tadzikov. N l ekotor\ye 
svedemya (ibid., p 151—78). (W Barthold) 
TAEJIKl, the language of the Tadjik 
[q v ] As a literary language Tadjik! seems to 
be “more or less remote from modern Persian 
according to the degree of education of the person 
writing or speaking it 1 ’ In this sense (aiming at 
thb elegance of the “Persian literati” but without 
“denying a dialectical colouring”), the Tadjik! was 
the official and business language under the rule 
of the Ozbegs of BukhSra [q v] and remained 
so after the revolution of 1920, since 1924 however 
Tadjik! has been limited to the area of the new 
autonomous republic of Tadjikistan founded in 
that year As a spoken language Tadjik! has lost 
a portion of its area to Turkish in the last few 
centuries; on the other hand in the mountains it 
has extended its terntory at the expense of other 
dialects (like the Yaghnobi). On the linguistic posi- 
tion and peculiarities of Tadjiki cf Grundr d tr 
Phil., 1 /11. 407 sq , and the observations thereon 
by A. Freiman on M. Andreyev in Tadjikistan , 
Tashkent 1925, p. 162 (W. Barthold) 

TADJNlS or DpNXs (a), paronomasia, play 
upon words, is a figuie of rhetouc (badi c ) which 
consists in using in the same phrase two words 
of a similar or almost similar sound but of different 
meanings, e g. amantes sunt amentes 

I. 1. The tadjnfs is complete (tamm) when the 
two words resemble one anothei in kind, number, 
vocalisation (or form) and in the order of the 
consonants. 


a . If the two words are of the same kind (e g 
two substantives, two verbs or two particles), it 
is called identical (mumathil), e. g. “The day and 
the Hour (al-slda) will dawn, the guilty will swear 
that they have only been an hour (seba) m their 
graves” (Sura xxx 54, 55). 

b If the two words are of different kinds (e. g 
a noun and a verb, a noun and a particle, a 
verb and a particle), it is called “sufficient” or 
“imperfect” (mustawfa), e.g man niata min hadathi 
’ l-zamdm fa-mnahu — yahya lad a Yahyd bPAbdal- 
lahi , “he who dies of the sudden changes of fate, 
lives (yahya ) with Yahya b c Abdallah, for he is 
generous and will revive the name of generosity” 
(Abu Tammam, Diwdn , Bairut 1905, p. 341) 

2 If one of the two words is a compound and 
the other simple, it is called a compound parono- 
masia (djinds al-tarkib ) 

a. If the two words, the simple and the com- 
pound, are similar in writing, it is called “resembling” 
(mutaihUbih) on account of the resemblance or 
conformity of the two words in writing, e. g. 
id ha mahkvn lam yakun dhd hiba — fa~da c hu fa- 
dawlatuhu dhahiba , “when a king is not generous 
(dhd hiba), leave him, for his kingdom — power — 
will not be long in disappearing” (dhahiba) (Abu 
’l-Fath al-Busti) 

b If there is no conformity in writing between 
the two words, it is called separated, divided, 
cut (tnafruk), e g . kullukum kad akhadha'l djama 
wa-la djama land. — ma'lladhi darra mudir al- 
djami law djamalana . “\ou have all taken the 
cup and we have no cup (wa-la djama land). 
what 'would have harmed him who made the cup 
circulate if he had been kind to us” (law djama - 
land) (Abu ’l-Fath al-Busti) 

II. I If the two woids are not similar in form 
or even vocalisation, it is called “transposed” 
(muharraf) on account of the transposition found 
in one compared with the other ( inhirdf ), e g. 
burd and bard, m djubbat al-btird , djunnat al- 
bard, u ?i cloak of striped material (burd) is a cuirass 
against cold” (bard), mu ft it and mufarnt in 
al-djahil immd mufnt aw mufarnt , “the ignorant 
man either goes beyond the limits (mufrtt) or 
lemains far below them” (mufarnt) (one may 
note that in this example no notice is taken of 
the tashdid); al-biaba sharak al-$hi?k, “innovation 
is the lace (sharak) of polytheism” (shti k). 

2 If the two words do not agree in the number 
of consonants so that one has one or more con- 
sonants more than the other, it is called “imperfect” 
(nakis) * 

a Either the extra consonant is at the beginning 
of the word e g wa ’ l-tajfati ’ l-sdka bi ’ l-sdkt 
ila rabbika yawm<Pidh ln il-masak, “when one leg 
(al-sdk) shall be twisted over the other (bi ’ l-sdk ) 
(on account of the terror which will seize man 
on the approach of the last judgment), it is to 
thy Lord that the driving (al-masak) of men 
shall take place on that day” (Suia lxxv 29); or 
it may be 

b in the centre as in djaddi (ijahdi, “my fortune 
(djaddl) depends on iny efforts” (djahdi), 

e. or it may be at the end as m the verse of 
Abu Tammam ( Diwdn , p 42) yamudduna min 
aid in c awdf tn c awdsim ln , ta$ulu bi-asydfm kawad tn 
kawddibi “they stretch out their hands, strong as 
rods ( c awaf tn ) and protecting (‘awdjtm 1 *)', they 
attack with their swords which deal death ($awd 4 in ) 
and which are cutting (kawdfibX) (they stretch out 
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lands which strike their enemies, defend their 
ollowers, attack their adversaries with s woids 
vhich deal death and which cut)” Sometimes this 
ast vanety is called mutarraf , “rhymed”, 
d or the addition is moie than one consonant 
ls in this verse of al-Khansa 3 ( Dtwan , ed Beyrouth, 
896, p. 25) mna 'l-bukd'a huwa ' l- shtf'au min 
'l-djawa baina ’ l-djawdttih , “tears are the cure of 
he fire (al-djaxvd) which is in my loins” ( al - 
tjawdnih) This variety is sometimes called 
nudhaiyal (prolonged) 

3 If the two words do not agree in the nature 
►f the consonants, it is necessary that they do not 
liffer in moie than one consonant. 

A If the two different consonants are of pro 
lunciations adjacent to one another, the djinas is 
ailed rnuddrf (snnilai) and compnses thiee 
varieties 

a The different consonant is at the beginning 
f the words e g. bairn wa-baina ktnni latl un 
1 amts wa tarik u n tamis***, “between the place 
/here I am and my dwelling there is a dark night 
idmis) and an obliterated path (farms)" (Hariri, 
d de Sacy, Seance , xvi., p 185) 
b It is in the middle e g wa-hum yanhaivna 
inhu wa-yarfaxona < anhu , “they foibid it to them 
nd (themselves) avoid it” (Suia vi 26) 
c. It is at the end; e g al-khatlu mahkud un ft 
awa$tha y l-khatru , “good fortune (a I- k hair) is 
ssociated with the forelocks of horses ( al-khatl )” 
a hadlth quoted by Bukhaii. Muslim, Tnmidhi, 
Jasa 3 !, Ibn Madja) 

B If the two consonants have no analogy in 
ronunciation, it is called lahtk (approximate) and 
* of three kinds 

a The different consonant is at the beginning 
g. wail un h-kulh humazat in lumazat “curses 
n each detractor and defamer” (Sura civ 1) 
b It is in the middle, e g lastu c an tharwat in 
alaghlu mad aha — ghat) a anni 'mrtfun kafanl 
afafi , “it is not by good fortune that I have 
ttained my end, but that I am a man what is 
ufficient for me to li\e (kafaft) is sufficient for 
ae (kafanl)" (Buhturi, Dlwdn , Cano 1329 [1911], 
1 108) 

c It is at the end e g xva-idhd (jjaahum 
mr un mm al-amm awi y l-khawfi , „when news 
amr) inspiiing confidence (amn) or fear arrives 
ai them” (Sura iv 85) 

4 If the two woids do not agiee in the older 
f the consonants, it is called tadjnis al-kalb 
“palindrome” or “inversion”), e g husamuhu fath“ n 
'-awliycfihi hatf un U-cfdcfihty “his sword is victory 
fath) for his friends and death (hatf) to his 
nemies” 

a It is called “complete inveision” (kalb hull) 
/hen the order of all the consonants is inverted; 
g alldhumma 'stur c awratma wa-dmm r awratma, 
O God, conceal one faults ( c awratma ) and as- 
uage one fears (raw^attrid)" 
b It is called “partial inversion” (kalb ba c d) 
/hen inversion only takes places with respect to 
ome of the consonants And in this case, if one of 
lie two words m this variety is at the beginning 
f a line and the second at the end of a line, it 
> called “winged inversion” (rnaklub mudjannah) 
g laha anwaru y l-huda mtn — kaffihi fi kullt 
idliy “the lights of the good path shone (lah) from 
us hand in every circumstance (kdl)". 

III. When one of the two similar words follows 
he other, it is called, muzdawtqfr, muraddady 


mukarrar (joined, repeated), e g. djf tu-ka min 
Saba 3 bt-naba 3 , “l have brought news (nabcf) from 
Saba 3 ” (Sura xxvu 22) 

IV. Djinas is conditional on two things: 

1 The two words must be derived from the 
same loot; e g.fa-akim wadjhaka hf- dim y l-katytmi , 
“raise thy face towards the immutable leligion” 
(Stira xxx. 42). in which the words aktm and 
al-kaiyim are derived fiom kUma , yakutnu 

2 There is an “appeal ance of denvation” ($kibk 
15ht1k.dk) between the two words, 1 e the two 
words which resemble one another, belong to 
different roots e g Kdla mnl li-amalikum mm 
al-kdliny “he says I am for your action among 
the reprovers” (Suia xxvi 168) wheie kdla and 
kdliti do not belong to the same root 

Abu ’1-Fath al-Busti composed al-Tadjnis al-anis 
al’badf al-ta^sis, which is a collection of maxims 
or sentences containing words similai or almost 
similar but having a diffeient meaning, extiacts 
fiom it are given m Tashkopruzade, Miftdh al - 
Sakada , 11 229 
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1312, p. 98, Abu Hilal al-Hasan b c Abd-Allah 
al- c Askari, Kitdb al-uncfatam, Constantinople 
1320, p 249, Yahya b Hamza b c All b Ibrahim 
al- c AlawI al-YamanL, Kitdb al-tirdz , Cairo 1332, 
11 355, Abu Ya c kub Yusuf al-bakkilkl, Miftdh 
al- ilium, Cairo 1318, p 181 djitids , tadjrris , 
Tashkopiuzade, Miftdh al-sa'ada, Ilaidarabad 
1329, 1 229, 11 339, c Abd al-Iiadl Nadja al- 
Abyan, Su c iid al-rnatdh c , Balak 1283, 1 301, 
Ibn Rashik, al- c Umddy Cano 1325 (1907), 1 220, 
Abu Mansur al-Tha c alibi, Fikh al-lugha wa-asrdr 
aKarabiya , Cairo 1317, 11. 314, Kasim al-Bak- 
iadji al-Halabi, Hilyat al-badf Ji madh al-nabi 
al-diaffy Halab 1293, P x 4> c Abd al-Hamld 
Kaddas b Muhammed c Ali b al-Khatlb, faK 
al-sfd al-raff fi shark nur al-badf c aid nadhm 
al-badfy Cairo I32l,p 12, Ibn IIudjdjaal-HamawI, 
Khizdnat al-adab , Cairo 1304, p 20, c Abd al- 
Ghanl al-NabulusI, Nafahdt al-azhar c ala nasamat 
al-ashar , BHl5k 1299, p 12; Djalal al-Dln al- 
Kazwlnl al-Khiatlb, Talkhis al-miftdh , with notes 
by ( Abd al-Rahman al-Barkukl, Cairo 1322(1904), 
p 387, Sa c d al-Dln al-Taftazani, Mukhtasar 
al-ma'aniy Constantinople 1318, p. 193, do, al - 
Mutawiualy Constantinople 1 304, p 445 , Collec- 
tions. I Sa c d al-Dln ai-Taftazanl, Mukhtasar 
Q ald talk his a! - miftdh \ 2 Ibn Ya c kub al-Maghnbl, 
Mawahib al-fattah fi shark talkhis , 3 Baha 3 
al-Din al-Subkl, c Arils al-afrdh fi shark talkhis 
(on margin); 4 al-Khatlb al-KazwIni, al-Idah , 
5 al-Dusfikl, Hashiya c ala mukhtasar al-Tafta- 
zani , Bulalc 1317, iv. 322, Shams al-Dln Mu- 
hammad b. Kais al-RazI, al-Mifd2a,m fi makdytr 
ashfar al*cfdyamy Leyden 1327 (1909), p. 309; 
Garcm de Tassy, Rhetonque et prosodic des 
langues de l' Orient musulmany Paris 1873, p. 120 
sqq. (Moh. Ben Cheneb) 
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TADJWlD (a.) is the art of reciting the 
Kur 5 an, giving each consonant its full value, 
as much as it requires to be well pronounced 
without difficulty or exaggeration strength, weak- 
ness, tonality, softness, emphasis, simplicity ( tai kik) 
There are three kinds of tadjwid I tar til \ slow 
recitation ; 2 hadr^ rapid recitation ; 3 tadwlr y 
medium recitation — Tadjwld, “the adornment of 
recitation”, has foi its object to prevent the tongue 
making any mistake in the recitation of the divine 
words Besides the study of the articulation of 
consonants it deals with the knowledge of the laws 
which legulate the pause, the utiala or inclination 
of the vowel a to the sound i and contraction 
The consonants fall into two groups 

I. Musta^hya “elevated” so called because in 
pronouncing them, the tongue is laised to the 
palate These are ^ Jb, c and O. 

They are all emphatic and (jo {jud Jj more 
so than the others 

2 mustafila “depressed”, so called because the 
tongue is below the palate when they aie pro- 
nounced They are called simple, 1 e they are 
not emphatic, except red and lam in the following 
cases rad is emphatic when it is vocalised with 
a damma or a fatha The rad is not emphasised 
if it is vocalised with an original or accidental 
kesra, if it is quiescent and preceded by an original 
kesra , and lastly if the ? id and the lesra belong 
to the same woid, provided the rid is not followed 
by an elevated consonant Lam is only emphatic 

in and when they aie only preceded by 

a consonant modified by a fatha 01 a damma 
kata ’ llah , kala ’ llahumma, yakulu ’ llah , yakulu 
'llahumma At the end of a word the nun and 
tanwifi letam their natural pronunciation when 
they are followed by one of the six guttural 

letters The ( l u * escent n * in an( * 

tanwin are assimilated to the letter which follows 
them if the latter is (• J_50 # The assimilation 

takes place with nasalisation except for the j. 
When the woid that they affect ends in another 
consonant the nun and tanwin have not then 
natural pronunciation, they are assimilated but 
not completely It is the same with the quiescent 
mini which is contracted with the mini which 
follows it It is modified when it is followed by 
a vocalised bad In other cases it retains its ordinary 
pionunciation 

There are two kinds of contractions 

1. Great, when the consonants aie both vocalised 

o ) _ 

like (Sura lxxiv. 43) to be pronounced 

O w,- - 

Lo • 

2. Little, when the first of the consonants is 
quiescent and the second vocalised 

It should also not be forgotten that the lam of 
the aiticle is only assimilated if the consonant fol- 
following is solar; the sound should be prolonged 
when the word contains an alif a waw or a yad 
preceded by a vowel of the same nature. If the waw 
or ycd are preceded by a fatha they become softening 
letters The hamza may be retained 01 suppressed , 
m the latter case, its vowel is carried back to the 
preceding quiescent consonant If the hamza is 
quiescent, not by apocope, it may be changed 
into a letter of prolongation of the same nature 


as its support. The pronunciation of hamza is in- 
completely softened when it is not preceded by 
a vocalised and non-quiescent hamza, the vowel 
of the second hamza then lesembles a sukuti, a 
waw when the hamza is preceded by a damma 
**- if 

a ycd when it is preceded by a kesra 

f 

kxsi, an alif when it is preceded by a fatha 

off 

The second hamza “falls” when the two 
hamza aie affected by the same vowel and belong 

to two words £10- which follow them. 

The veises of the Kur’an, although separated 
by a sign, are not to be recited with a stop at 
the end of each of them. The pause is only to 
be made if the sense of the verse or verses is 
complete and forms a homogeneous whole. As a 
rule in good copies of the Kur^Sn, the places 
where the pause is not allowed are indicated by 
an ^ (= no pause) If a pause is made after words 

like a c l uiescent * should he added 

(called silent *). Some readeis lestore the sup- 
pressed final in the middle of the discourse like 
etc ., other diop the sukun and its 

' ' GO 

vowel and say etc . When a word 

ends in a hamza preceded by a ydd or a waw , 
the hamza is assimilated to the letter which 

IM C ~ 

precedes and one says for especially 

aftei hamza The l- of the accusative is changed 
to alif The final a of feminine singular nouns is 
changed to quiescent x. A vocalised final consonant 
loses its vowel , this vowel is sometimes only 
weakened (by rawin') or lather it is pronounced 
like a final French e (tshmani) However this last 
method of pronunciation is not allowed in words 
ending in kcsia\ some even say that rawm and 
1 shin am only affect damma 

Bibliography buy utl, al-Itkan , Cairo 1 306, 

1 87 — 105, Tahanawi, Kashdmf al-I$tilahat^ Con- 
stantinople, 1 216, c AlI b Sultan al-Kau 3 , al- 

Mtnah al-fikriya c ala Main al-Djazat iya, and 
in the margin Zakariya 5 al-Ansaif, al-Dakakcdik 
al-muhkama fi Shark al-Mukaddama\t al-Djaza- 
1 iya], Cairo 1344 , Sulaiman al-Djamzuri, Bath al- 
Akfal bi- Shark TuJifat al-Atfal, and following it 
anonyme, Bath al-Rahman fi Tadjwid al-KuRan, 
Cairo 1343, Shaikh Tahir al-Djaza^ii, Tadiib 
al-Lisan^ala Tadjwid al-Bayan, finished id 1321, 
Beyrouth n d. ; Shaikh Mutawalli, Lath al-Midti 
wa-Ghunyat al-Mukri fi Shark Mukaddimat 
Warsh al-Mtsri , Cairo 1309 , Abu Kima, Hid ay at 
al-Mustafid ft AJikarn al-Tadjwid, Cairo 1344, 
Djurdjani, Tdrifkt , s v tar til, Bustani, Muhi{ 
al-Mukit , s v, 1 314, c Abd al-Nabl b c Abd 

al-Rasul, Jdfamd alHJlum , Haidarabad 1329, 1. 
274, Ibn al-Kasih Siradj al-Kard al-mubtadi 
wa-Tadkar al-Kaid al-muntahi , Shark Hirz al- 
Amani wa- Wadjh al-Tahani It 'l-Shaftbi, Cairo 
1341, especially p 36 — 120 

(Moh. Ben Cheneb) 

TADLA (or TXdila), the Tedleoi Leo Afncanus, 
a district of Morocco comprising the plateaus 
which stretch to the west of the high valley of 
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the Wadi Umm al-Rabl\ as well as the westein 
slopes of the Central Atlas, from Wadi ’l- c Abid 
to the sources of the Moluya The classical ethnic 
Tadili is no longer used except for the Shorfa 
of the district, the popular ethnic is Tadla wl 

The region of the plateaus is occupied by six 
semi-nomad tribes of Arab origin* Urdlgha, Bn! 
Khlran, Bni Zemmur, Sma'la, Bni ‘Amer, Bni 
Musa, whose centres are Wad Zem, Bujad 
(= Bedjdja c d for the classical Abu ’M)ja c d) and 
Dar Uld ZldQh 

In the central region of the high valley of the 
Umm al-Rabi c (the old Wadi Wanslfan) is settled 
the group known as Ait Rbo c , made up of tribes 
almost entirely sedentary and of mixed Arab and 
Berber origin. These are the Gtaya, the Semget, 
the Bni MaMan and Bni Mellal The two principal 
centres are Kasba Tadla and the kasha of the 
Bni Mellal 

On the western slopes of the Central Atlas we 
have from north to south the following Berber 
tribes Ait Sri, Ait c Atta, Ait Bu-zid, Ait c Aiyat 
and Ait c Attab 

The Berber peoples of the mountains belong to 
the Zanaga group (= Sanhadja) In the plains 
there were at first Zanata, Berbers who led a 
nomadic life between Meknas and the Umm al- 
Rabl c and the LawSta (Zanara) The earliest Arab 
tribes here were the Djusham (B Djabir, Zirara) 
then the Khult , it was the Sa c dians who introduced 
tribes of the Ma c kil group 

At a remote period, Tadla seems to have been 
inhabited by people more or less professing 
Christianity or Judaism When Idris II conquered 
it in 172 (789), he found — according to the author 
of the Rawdat al-Kirtas — very few Muslims, but 
many Christians and Jews Leo Afncanus who 
was m Tadla at the beginning of the xvidi century 
mentions the large Jewish colonies there, at Tafza, 
the capital of the country in his time, there were 
about 200 houses of Jews, all merchants and rich 
artisans At the present day there are still many 
Jews at Bujad and m the kasha of the Bni Mellal 
This last place corresponds to old Madlnat Udai, 
an Arabic-Berber name which seems to mean 
“town of the Jews”. Tadla was one of the pro- 
vinces which the sons of Idris II divided among 
themselves According to the author of the Rawdat 
al-Kirtds , it went to Ahmad, but al-Bakrl says 
that Dai, the capital of the region, belonged to 
Yahya 

In time Tadla became incorporated in the empire 
of the Banu Yafran of Shalla [q v.] (x*h — xi th 
centuries) In 449 (1057 — 1058) the Almoravids 
having taken Aghmat, the Maghrawid LaggOt b. 
YQsuf, who reigned there, managed to escape and 
took refuge with the Banu Yafran of Tadla , 
c Abd Allah b YSsin, leader of the Almoravids, 
followed him there and conquered the province 
A local legend says that the town of Dai was 
destroyed by the Almoravid Sultan Yusuf b Tash- 
fin, who built TagrSret to replace it, the ruins 
of which may still be seen in the immediate 
vicinity. This incident, which does not seem to 
be recorded m history, may perhaps be located 
in the period of YQsuf b TSsfcfln’s war on the 
fortresses of Faz&z, a region adjoining Tadla on 
the north 

In 526 (1131 — 1132) the Almohad Sultan c Abd 
al-Mu 3 min seized TSdla and henceforth the province 
lying halfway between F2s and Marrakesh on the 


direct road between them, became the battleground 
of the rival dynasties Its history is that of these 
struggles and of the constant risings of the Arab 
or Berber tribes who live m it 

In 660 (1261 — 1262), the Marlnid chief Ya c kub 
b c Abd al-Hakk having come to attack Marrakesh, 
the Almohad Sultan al-Murtada sent his cousin 
Aba Dabbas against him. The Marlnid troops 
drawn up on the Umm al-RabI c were defeated at 
the place called Umm al-Ridjlain, which perhaps 
corresponds to the ford now called Umm 
al-Rdjllat 

In 666 (1267 — 1268), the Maiinid Sult 5 n Ya c kab 
invaded and laid waste Tadla, having laided the 
Khult, an Arab tribe of Djusham stock, allies of 
the Almohads, the latter came to their assistance 
but were defeated as they were deserted in the 
course of the battle by their Arab allies, the BanQ 
Djabir In 761 (1359 — 1360), the Wazlr al-Hasan 
b c Umar, governor of Mairakesh for the Marlnid 
Sultan Salim Ibrahim, rebelled against his master 
and sought refuge in Tadla, where he was wel- 
comed by the Banu Djabir, but, when hard pressed 
by the Marlnid troops, he had to flee to the Zan 5 ga 
of the mountains who finally handed him over to 
his pursuers. 

On the coming of the Sa'dians, it was once 
more in Tadla at the ford of Abu c Akaba on the 
Wadi ’l- c Abid, that was fought the decisive battle 
in which the Marlmds were routed in Safar 943 
(July 1536) In the reign of al-Mansui, in the 
xviBh centuiy, Tadla was governed by Zaidan, 
son of this Sultan In the middle of the same 
century, Tadla threw off the authority of the 
Sa c dians and became part of the principality of 
Zanaga Berbers of the zawiya of Dila 3 , and one 
of them, Muhammad b al-Hadjdj, defeated the 
Sa c dian Sultan Muhammad al-Shaikh at the ford 
of Aba c Akaba in 1050 (1640 — 1641). The sove- 
leignty of the Dilahs was exercised over this region 
until the c AlawI Sultan al-Rashld destroyed their 
zSwiya in 1079 (1668 — 1669) In 1084 (1673 — 
1674), the c AlawI Sultan Ismael defeated at Abu 
c Akaba his nephew Ahmad b Muhnz, who had 
rebelled against him 

In 1088 (1677 — 1678), Mawl 5 y Isma c Il had to 
put down a serious rising of the Zanaga of Tadla, 
who had rebelled at the instigation of a Dila 3 i, 
Ahmad b c Abd Allah In 1099 (1687 — 1688), he 
had to make another expedition, which resulted 
m the building of kasha' s at Adakhsan (near 
Khnifia), Tadla and Dila\ At the division of the 
piovmces of Morocco in mi (1699 — 1790), 
Tadla fell to the son of MawlSy Isma c ll, Mawlay 
Ahmad, who lived in the ka$ba built by his 
father and called Kasba Tadla on the Umm 
al-Rabi*. 

In 1 142 (1729 — 1730), Sultan Mawlay c Abd 
Allah had to take the field once again in the 
Tadla against the Ait Yemmui who were routed 
In 1179 (1765 — 1766), Sultan S Muhammad b. 
c Abd Allah was forced to deport them for a time 
to the Djebel Selfat near F 5 s. They were replaced 
provisionally by the GtSya, Semget and MejjSt, 
who were later sent back to the Gharb. In 1199 
(1784 — 1785), the same ruler had to destroy the 
Zawiya of Bujad and imprisoned its head, Muhammad 
al- c Arabi al-Sharkawi. In 1222 (1807 — 1808), Sultan 
Mawlay Sulaiman sent a punitive expedition against 
the Bni MQsa, the Ait c Att 5 b, the Rfala and the 
Bni c Aiyftt In 1224 (1809—1810), there was a 
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new expedition against the Berbers of Tadla (Ait 
Sr!) and one against the Urdfgha Arabs It was 
Mawlay SulaimSn who built the mosque of Bujad 
and the bridge over the Umm al-Rabi c 

In 1269 (1852 — 1853), Sultan c Abd al-Rahman 
b Higbam punished the Bn! Mus 5 who had slain 
then governor Ahmad b Ziduh. In 1289(1872 — 
1873), bultSn S. Muhammad b c Abd al-Rahman 
sent an expedition against the Arab tubes of 
Tadla and Bnl MGsa, who had rebelled against 
their governor (Sma c la, Bn! Zemmur, Bni c Umair) 

In 1295(1878 — 1879), Sultan MawlSy al-Hasan 
to pacify the region had to raid the Bn! c Uman 
and Bn! Musa Next yeai he returned to punish 
the Ait c Attab It was at Tadla, on the Umm al- 
Rabi c that he died m 1311 (June 1894) 

The great religious centre of the district is the 
zSwiya of Bujad founded in the xvph century 
among the Bni Zemmur by Muhammad al-Sharkl 
His descendants form the important Mai about 
gioup of the Sharka wa [q.v] 

Bibliography Leo Afncanus, Descrip- 
tion de VAfrtque , ed Schefer, v/i , p 289 — 
310, Cap Peyronnet, Tadla, in Bull Soc Geogr 
Alger , 1922 — 1923, J Cimeti&te, Notice sur Bou 
Djad , in R MM, 1913, vol 24, p 277 — 289, 

E F Gantier, Medinat- On- Da 1, m Hespens^ vol. 
vi. (1926), p. 5—25. (G S Cohn) 

TADMUR [See Paimyra] 

TAFplL is the nomen acttonis of the second 
formation of fadala, it “exceeded”, or “was”, or 
“became redundant”, or “supeifluous” In grammar 
it is applied to the compauson of adjectives 
Ism al-tafdil ', “the noun of the attribution of ex- 
cess, 01 excellence”, is the noun adjective in the 
comparative and superlative, or, as it is now 
usually called, the clative degree This is also | 
called af c al al-tafdll because it is regulaily of 
the measure af c al 

Bibliography The standard Arabic lexica; 
Wright-deGoeje,y 4 Gi ammar of the Arabic Langu- 
age^ Cambudge 1896 — 1898, 1 140-141, de Sacy, 
Grammaire arabe , Pans 1831 (T W Haig) 
al-TAFF, the desert region that lies west 
of Kufa along the alluvial plain of the Euphra- 
tes It is highei than the low-lying ground by the 
riVer and forms the transition to the central Ara- 
bian plateau. Accoiding to the authonties quoted 
by Yakut (111 359), al-taff means an area raised 
above the suirounding country, the name is not 
found after the xmth century The distnct contains 
a number of springs, the waters of which run 
southwest (cf Ibn al-Faklh, p 187). The best 
known of these wells was al- c Udhair From its 
geographical position al-Tafif w f as the scene of the 
first encounter between the Aiabs and Persians 
(Tabari 1 2210, 2247, Ibn al-Athir, 111 345,350 
The S 5 s 5 man kings had stationed theie feudal 
guardians of the frontier which was defended by 
forts ( [ma$laha ) and a great ditch ( khandak ) which 
began at Hit (Ibn Rosta, p 107). On al-Taff lay 
al-KHdisIya [q.v] and also Karbala^ famous as 
the scene of the death of al-Husain (Yakut, loc 
cit and BakrI, Mu'gjam, 11, 456). The latter is 
also referred to as al-Maktul bil-faff (cf al- 
MukhtSr, Ibn al-Athb iv 140, cf also the poem 
quoted by YS^Ut, loc at and Ibn al-Athir, iv 
267). In later centuries al-Taff is rarely mentioned 
(e g Ibn al-Athlr, vii. 379 in connection with the Kar- 
matian troubles), and the majonty of the Arab geo- 
graphers make no mention of it. (J. H. Kramers) 


TAFlLALT, ethnic FIlXlI, the name of a 
district in S. E. Morocco, formed by the 
broadening of the valley of the W 5 d! Zlz It 
consists of an alluvial plain 12 miles long and 
10 broad, over which are scattered 200 kjiir (or 
fortified dwellings of clay) surrounded by gardens 
and cultivated fields Where irrigation from wells 
is possible, the soil is wonderfully fertile The 
chief product of Tafilalt is the palm-tree and the 
most developed industry is the preparation of 
goat-skins by the use of the bark of the mimosa 
which yields a tanning gall Fllali leather is famous 
and sought after thioughout all north Africa The 
population is dense, in the ksur of Tafilalt it 
was estimated in 1920 at 150 — 200,000. The 
historical capital of Tafilalt was SidjilmSsa 
(q. v for the political history of Tafilalt) Here 
we may simply state that the district was the 
ciadle of the dynasty of the c Alid Shari fs of 
Morocco, also called Filall bharlfs and still the 
ruling family. Many of these Sharlfs after the ac- 
cession of their family to the thione remained in 
or returned to settle in Tafilalt where they may 
be counted by thousands A khalifa of the Moroccan 
Sultan represents the authority of the makhzcn 
among them and in the valley of the Zlz In 
addition to Sidjilmasa of w'hich only the mins 
remain we may mention as small towns in Tafilalt 
the ksa? of Bu c am, the business centie of the 
district, and that of Tighmart with defences 
built at the end of the xix*h century by older of 
Sultan Mawlay al-Hasan 

Btbltography cf the article siiyil.MASA. 
A geneial description with a map wall be found 
in P Bicard, Les Guides Bleus Maroc, Pans 1919, 
p 285—288. (K. Lkvi-Provenqai.) 

TAFSlR (a ), pi tafasir , explanation, 
commentary, verbal foim fassara to explain 
The name is applied to commentaues on scientific 
and philosophical works and is an alternative to 
1 sharh , it is regularly applied to the Greek and Arabic 
commentaries on Aristotle the following are 
examples taken from Ibn al-Kiftl’s History of 
Scholais. Banasal-Rumi wrote a Tafsir on the Al - 
magesta and another on the tenth book of Euclid, 
Abu ’l-Wafa 3 al-Buzdjani, the famous astronomer, 
wrote a tafsir on the works of Diophantes and 
of al-Kh w 5 rizm! on Algebra , Muhammad b Zakariy 5 
al-R 5 zI, the famous physician, w rote a commentary 
on the commentary ( tafsir al-tafsir) of Plutarch 
on the Timaeus of Plato The Christian scholar 
Hunain b. Ishak excelled in translations and tafasir 
r ihe majority of the famous woiks of Greek 
science and some of Arab science have had com- 
mentaries made on them, translated into or wntten 
in Arabic 

In Islam the word tafsii means particularly the 
commentaries on the Kur’an and the 
science of interpreting the sacred book This 
branch of learning entitled “Knowledge of Kurian 
and of the commentaiy” is a special and important 
branch of Hadlth , it is taught in the madrasas 
and the universities. There are m TafAr a few 
general works on the Kuriftn not written m the 
legular style, but the majority are continuous 
commentaries, in which the text of the sacred 
book is explained m regular order, phrase by 
phrase and sometimes even word by word. These 
commentaries are numerous the most famous are 
those of Tabari, Zamakhghar! and Baid&wT 
Tabari (d. 310) is the great historian; his com- 
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mentary, a very extensive work, contains a large 
number of traditions handed down by authoritative 
chains of transmitters (tsnad) Zamakh&haii (d. 538) 
is a very keen brain, a moialist of delicate sensibility 
and a philologist of consummate skill His commen- 
tary {al-Kash$haf) is much valued and has in turn 
been commented upon by important theologians 
like TaftazSnl (d. 792) and Saiyid Sharif Djuidjan I 
(d 816) The commentary of al-BaidawI (d 685) 
is the most popular and is the one taught in the 
schools it has fixed the beliefs of the pious Muslim 
as regards the intei pretation of the sacred book 
and has been several times annotated Among the 
other commentaries we may mention that ofFakhr 
al-Din al-RazI (d 606) which is called the great 
TafsU and that of lsma c Il HakkI of Brusa, an 
author much esteemed by the Turks (d 1127) It 
is worth noting that the majority of these learned 
men belong to the Persian region 

The science of tafsh is old and seems to date 
from the beginnings of Islam Ibn c Abbas for 
example (d. 68 ah) is said to have been an 
luthonty on the subject and a tafslr is attributed 
to him (Hamidlya Library in Stambul) Recent 
:riticism (Goldziher, Lammens etc ) has raised the 
question of the leal value of the traditions con- 
ained in these enormous compilations. The answer 
>0 far has not been very favourable, the majority 
rf the tiaditions seem to have been invented, either 

0 settle a point of law or with some theological 
object or with a simple desire to explain or even 
merely as an amusement. There is, these critics 
say, no hope of finding much exact information 
n these commentaries about the circumstances 
under which the Kur 3 an was composed and made 
public, they are nevertheless important for the 
minute study of Muslim law and theology as 
veil as for the legends and philology In oui 
)wn day a learned Egyptian Shaikh Tantawi has 
.ought to rejuvenate the study of tafslr , he is 
Dublishmg a commentary into which he introduces 
many ideas bonowed from philosophy and modern 
science [cf. also ta^wIl], 

Bibliography The Catalogues of Arabic 
Books and Manuscripts under tafslr Goldziher, 
Muhatnmedamsche Studien , Halle 1890, 11. 206, 
do , Die Richtungen de? islamischen Koran- 
auslegungj Leyden 1920, index, Cana dc Vaux, 
Les Pensenrs de l' Islam, vol 111 , Pans 1923, 
chap, xi (B Carra de Vaux) 

TAFTA (p. “twisted”), a kind of silk, 
affeta Clavijo, ambassador of Henry III of Castile, 
ound in the markets of Tabriz, of Sultanlya and of 
Samarkand, tafetanes woven in the country itself 
This material spread more and more in the West 
owards the end of the Middle Ages 

Bibliography. M. Devic, Diet, des mots 
frangats d'ongine orientale , p. 214, Clavijo, 
Narrative , p. 109, 114, 190, W Ileyd, Hist 
du commerce du Levant , French ed. by Raynaud, 
Leipzig 1886, Index (Cl Huart) 

al-TAFTAZANI (Sa c dal-DTn Mas c Ud b. c Umar), 

1 celebrated authority on rhetoric, logic, 
metaphysics, theology, law and other subjects 
md the author of several text-books used to this 
lay in the madrasah of the East, was bom in 
?afar 722 (Feb.-March 1322) at TaftSzSn, a large 
tillage near NasS in Khurasan He is said to 
lave been a pupil of c Adud al-Din al-Idji (see 
ibove, 11. 447 and Brockelmann, G. A. Z., 11 208) 
md of Kutb al-Din [al-Razi al-Tahtam presumably, 
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see Brockelmann, li. 209] Lists of his chief works, 
giving, with variations, their dates and places of 
composition, are extant (Mud/mal-t Fapihl under 
the year 787; Bawd at al-Djannat , p 3°9 [con- 
siderable variations in the dates], al-Fawtftd al 
bahiya,\> 137, Ahlwardt, Berlin Catalogue, N° 1959), 
and provide some information concerning his 
migrations. His earliest work, the S£arh al-Tasi'if 
aNlzzl , was written by him at the age of sixteen, 
it is said, in Sha c ban 738 ( 1 33 ^) a * Faryumad 
The Mu{awwal , the Muthta^ar al-Mdanl and the 
Talwlh were completed m 748, 756 and 758 at 
Harat, Ghudjduwan and Gulistan According to 
Ibn c Arabshah al-Tafiaz 5 ni, like Kutb al-Din al- 
R 5 zi, was one of the scholars attracted to the court 
of the Mongols of Western K?p£ 5 k, and the 
Mukhtasar al-Mdant , completed at Ghudjduwan 
in 756, is in fact dedicated to Mahmud Djani 
Beg Kh w andamlr’s statement that he settled at 
Kh w anzm is borne out by the fact that works 
completed by him in 768, 770 and 778 are said 
to have been written there Kh w andamir tells us 
that in 779 (1377 — 1378) he piesented al-Djurdjam 
[see above, 1 1066 and Brockelmann, G A L , 11 
216] to the Muzaffarid ruler of Fars, Shah Shudja c . 
The same author states that when Timur invaded 
Kh w arizm [in 780 — 781 (1379) presumably] Malik 
Muhammad Sarakhsi, son of Malik Mu c izz al-Din 
Husain Kuit, asked his nephew, Pir Muhammad 
b Ghiyath al-Din Pir c Ali, who was then in the 
suite of Timur, to obtain Timur’s consent and 
send al-Taftazani to barakhs. Timur agreed, but 
subsequently on learning how eminent a scholar 
al-Taftazani was, he sent to Sarakhs a request that 
he should come to Samaikand Al-Taftazani at 
first declined on the plea that he was about to 
visit the HidjSz, but on leceiving a second sum- 
mons he transferred himself to Samaikand, where 
Timur treated him with great honour. The conquest 
of Shir 5 z by Timur in 789 (1387) was followed 
by the arrival m Samarkand of his old acquaintance 
al-Saiyid al-Shaiif al- 13 jurdjam The rivalry between 
them led to controversies and to an estrangement, 
which is reflected in the criticisms of al-TaftazSni’s 
views to be found in some of al-Djurdjani’s works 
Al-Taftazani died at Samaikand in 791 (1389) 
(Bughyat al-JVu c dt) or on the 22 nd of al-Muhar- 
ram 792 (Jan. 10, 1390) ( al-Lawifid al-bahiya , 
p 135), or on the 22 nd of al-Muhanam 793 
(Dec 30, 1390) (according to a chronogiam ascribed 
to al-Djurdjani, see the Khedivial Library Catalogue, 
11 242), or in 797 (1394 — 1395) ( Habib al-Siyar) 
The date 787 given by Fasihl is inconsistent with 
the alleged dates of some of his woiks and with 
the statement that he and al-Djurdjani forgatheied 
after the capture of Shiraz in 789. He was buried 
at Sarakhs 

Al-Taftazani seems to have had no pupils of 
gieat distinction The two mentioned in the 
Rawdat al-Diannat are Husam al-Din al-Hasan 
b c Ali al-Ablwardl, the author of a work entitled 
Rabt al’^ginan fi 'l-Ma'ant wa ’ l-Bayan , and 
Burhan al-Din Haidar (see Tashkopruzada, al- 
Shakcfik al-NiImanlya , tiansl. Reschei, p. 33 and 
Is l , xi 61) 

Al-Taftaz 5 nl’s merits impressed Ibn Kljaldun, 
who came across some of his works in Egypt 
and mentions him in his Mukaddima (transl. de 
Slane, 111. 129). He wrote both on Shafi c l and 
on HanafI law and has been described as a Shafi c i 
by some authois (e g al-KaffawI and Ilasan Celebl) 
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and as a Hanafi by others (e g lbn Nudjaim and 
‘All b. Sultan Muhammad al-KSrP) 

Among his works are the following (the dates 
assigned to these works in the Rawdat al- Dj annat , 
which m many cases differ consideiably from those 
given elsewhere, are not always mentioned For 
fuller information concerning the manuscripts, 
supercommentaries etc , Brockelmann, G, A L , 
should be consulted) 

I. Grammar 

I. Shark al-Tasitf al^Izzi (in India often called 
the Sa c diya\ a commentary on the Arabic accidence of 
al-Zandjanl ( c Izz al-Din c Abd al-Wahhab b Ibtahim, 
see Brockelmann, G A. L , 1 283) completed at 
Faryumad in Sha c ban 738 (1338) when the author 
was sixteen years of age MSS at Berlin (Ahlwardt, 
N° 6617 — 6618), Turin (Nalhno, N° 39) and 
elsewhere Editions. Constantinople 1253, 
Tihran 1270, 1884 (in a mud?mu c a), Delhi 1289, 
1295 (with the Miftah al-Sa c diya of Ahmad b 
Shah Gul), 1886 (with the Miftah al-Sa c diya ), 
1319 (with the Miftah aZ-Sa'dlya), Bombay 1292, 
Lucknow 1306, Cairo 1307 Of the supercommen- 
tanes, in addition to the MiftTxh al-Sa'dlya men- 
tioned above, that of Dede Khalifa has been printed 
(Bulak 1255) 

2 al-lrsjiad , 01 [a/- 5 ]// d/ad al-hadi , as Hadjdji 
Khalifa calls it, an Arabic syntax written for his 
son and completed at Kh w 5 rizin in 774 or 778 
01 787 A manuscript exists at Vienna (Flugel, 
N°. 206) Several continental les aie mentioned by 
Hadjdji Khalifa, including those of Muhammad 
b. c Ali al-Djurdjani (a son of al-Saiyid al-Sharif) 
and Shams al-Din Muhammad b Muhammad al- 
Bukhari, which are preseived at Berlin (Ahlwardt, 
N°. 6754 — 6755) and the Escunal (Deienbourg, 
N° 181) lespectively 

II R h e t o 1 1 c 

Al-Taftaz 5 ni’s three works on lhetoric aie all 
connected dnectly 01 indirectly with the classical 
exposition of the subject contained in the thud 
part ( kism ) of the Miftah al- c UZum of al-Sakk&kl 
(see below undei al-Sakkakl and Brockelmann, 
G A Z., 1 294). Two of them are interwoven 

commentaries on the abridgment, Taikhis al-Miftah , 
written by al-Kazwini (Muhammad b c Abd al- 
Rahman called the Khatib Dimashk, see Brockel- 
mann, 11 22) 

I. al-Mutawival ’, as it is usually called, or al- 
Shat It aZ-MutawwaZ , or Shark at Taikhis ai-Mu- 
tawwal , completed in Safar 748 (1347) at Haiat. 

Editions Constantinople 1260, 1289 (with 
al-Djurdjanl’s glosses), Lucknow 1265 (hist part 
only), 1287 (first part only), 1878, 1300, 1889 
(with Turab * All’s fzaZat al^Udal , a commentary 
on the veises quoted), Tihran^j 1270, Delhi 1326 
(with ai-Mttawwal , a commentary by Muhammad 
c Abd al-Rahman) A Persian edition of 1274 (with 
commentaries by al-Fanau, al-DjurdjSm. al-Samar- 
kandl, and Muhammad Rida Gulpayagani) is 
mentioned in the catalogue of the Khedivial 
Library, iv. 153 

The glosses of al-Djurdjani have moreover been 
published at Lucknow in 1 3 1 2 and those of c Abd 
al- Hakim SiyalkStl at Constantinople in 1266. 

2 Mutkta^ar al-Md'ani , as it is now commonly 
called, or Mukhtasar Shark Ta/&ki{ a l- Miftah, or 
Ikhti$ar Shark al • TalM^h or al~Sharh al-Mu/zhta{ar, 
or simply al-Muhhtasar (the author having given 


it no formal title), a shorter interwoven commentary, 
completed in 756 (1355 — 1356) at Ghudjduwan 
and dedicated to Mahmud Djani Beg Like the 
Mutawwal this work is still studied in Eastern 
madrasas Manuscripts are common and there aie 
several supercommentaries. 

Editions Calcutta 1813, Lucknow 1261, 1312 
(with al-Bunanl’s supercommentary), Bulak 1271 
(with al-Dasukfs supeicommentary) [i86o ? ], 1285 
(with al-Bunanl’s supercommentary), Cawnpore 
1285 — 12 ^6 (with al-KhataYs [al-KhuttaVs >] 
supercommentary), 1296 (with the same super- 
commentary), Meeiut 1285, Constantinople 1301, 
1301 (with al-Dasuki’s supercommentary). Lahore 
1306 — 1307, Delhi 1286, 1324. 

Extracts fiom this work have been published 
by Mehren in Die Rhetoi ik dei Araber (Copenhague 
and Vienna 1853) 

3 Al-TaftazSnl’s third rhetorical work, Shark 
al-Ktsm al-tjialitk min a l* Miftah y is a commentary 
on the third pait of the Miftah al-Ulum itself 
It is one of his latest works, having been com- 
pleted at Samaikand in Shawwal 787 (1385) or 
789 (1387), and it has not enjoyed the same 
popularity as the Mukhtasai al-Mf'Tmi and the 
Mutawwal Manuscnpts aie pieserved at the 
Escunal (Derenbourg, N° 26), the India Office 
(Loth, NO 847 — 848), Leyden (de Goeje and 
Houtsma, N° 298), T rinity College, Cambndge 
(Palmei, N° 18) and elsewdiere 

III Logic 

1 Shat h al-Ri salat al-Suaiti fly a, or Shat h al - 
Sh amsiya (in India this work, like the Shark al-Tasrif 
al- c Izzi y is often called Sa c diya), a commentary 
on the logical manual of al-Katibl (Nadjm al-Din 
c Ali b c Umar al-Kazvnnl, see Brockelmann, G A 
L , 1 466) completed at Djam in Djumada II 752 
(1351) (. Mudjmal ) or 757 (1356) ( al-Fawcfid al - 
bahiya) or 762 (1361) (Ahlwardt, N° 1959) or 
772 (1370 — 1371) ( Rawdat al-Djannat ) MSS are 
pieseived at Berlin (Ahlwardt, N° 5266 — 5268) 
and elsewhere Editions Lucknow 1905 (1326) 

2. TahdhJb al-Mantik wa 'l-Kalany at it is 
usually called, or G hay at Tahdhib al-Kalam fi 
Taht tr al-Mantik wa ’ 1-KalTim , as the authoi 
calls it in his preface, a manual of logic and 
scholastic theology completed in Radjab 789 (1387) 
Whereas the second part of this work, described 
by Hadjdji JChalifa as an abridgment of the Makaud , 
was evidently copied but rarely (and indeed no 
copies seem to be definitely recorded in the existing 
catalogues of manuscnpts) the first part, on logic, 
became a favourite text-book and has often been 
published 

Editions Calcutta 1243 (with al-Yazdi’s 
commentaiy), 1328 (with an Urdu translation), 
1333 (with the same Urdu translation), [Lucknow 
1260 (preceded by the Isaghucfoi)^ Lucknow 1869 
(in a Madjmit'a-i Mantik ), 1288 (the introductory 
portion only with the commentary of al-Daww'anl 
and glosses by Mir Zahid and c Abd al-Haiy Lakh- 
nawl), 1293 (with the same), 1 321 (with the same), 
1290 (with al-Yazdi’s commentary and glosses 
thereon by c Abd al-Haiy Lakhnawi), 1292 (with 
the same commentary and glosses), 1311 (with the 
same), 1877 (with Muhammad b MahmUd al- 
Shahnstam’s Persian commentary), 1884 (with the 
same Persian commentary), 1323 (in a Ma(Zjmifa t 
bist Rasaftl-i Manttk\ Delhi 1264, 1276, 1283 — 
1284, [1869], I2 &6 (all these Delhi editions with 
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1 -Yazdl’s commentary), Cawnpore 1278 — 1279 
m a Ma&mifa-i Mantik\ 1291 (with al-Yazdi’s 
ommentary and glosses entitled Tuhfahd Shah 
1 lahanl by Ilahl Bakhsh Faidabadi), 1296 (with 
tie same commentary and glosses), 1881 (in a 
dag/mtfa-t Manttk), 1915 (with al-Shahnstanl’s 
'ersian commentary), Benares [1899] (with an UrdQ 
ranslation). 

IV. Metaphysics and Theology 

1. al-Makastd , a compendium of metaphysics 
nd theology, completed with the author’s own 
ommentary at Samarkand in Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da 784 
1383) (m 774 according to the Rawdat ahDjian - 
at). A Constantinople edition of 1277 is men- 
loned in the catalogue of the Khedivial Library 
11 26) and there are manuscripts in the British 
luseum (Ellis-Ed wards, p. 9), the India Office 
Loth, N°. 461 — 464) and elsewhere. As has been 
■nd above, the second part ( ktsm ) of the Tahdhib 
l-Manttk wa 'l-Kaldm is described by Hadjdji 
Jialifa as an abridgment of this work 

2. Tahdhib al-Mantik wa ’ l-Kalam See above 
nder Logic. 

3. Shark al- c Aka 3 id al-Nasaftya , completed in 
ha c ban 768 (1367) at Kh w arizm, a commentary 
n the extremely brief statement of Muhammadan 
elief written by f Umar b Muhammad al-Nasafi 
1. 537 = 1142 — 1143, see Brockelmann, 1 427) 
his woik also is a favourite text-book and several 
ipercommentaries have been written on it. 

Editions. Calcutta 1244, Delhi [1870], 1904, 
.ucknow 1876, [1888], 1890, [1894], Constanti- 
ople 1297 (with the supercommentaries of al- 
.astali and al-Khayali and the glosses of BihishtI 
n the latter), Cairo 1297 (with al-Khay 3 li’s super- 
ommentary and Kara Khalil’s glosses thereon), 
awnpore 1903, 1330. Extracts are translated into 
rench in d’Ohsson’s Tableau general de V Empire 
^thoman , vol 1. and there is a German transla- 
lon m J. T. Plant’s Birgilu Rtsale [sic], oder hie - 
tentarbuch der Muhammedanuchen Glaubenslehre 
Istambul and Geneva 1790). 

Of the supercommentaries that of al-Khayall 
ias been published at Delhi in 1870 [ ? ] and 1329 
with c Abd al-Hakim Siyalkotl’s glosses), at Luck- 
iow m 1876, 1313 (with c Abd al-Hakim Siyal 
5 t!’s glosses), 1326 (with the same glosses), at 
Constantinople in 1297 (with al-Kastali and Bi- 
iishtl) and at Cairo in 1297 (with Kara Khalil’s 
losses) that of Hasan Shahid (Abu ’ 1 -Hasan b. 
1 -Afdal) at Bih 5 r in 1328, and that of Ramadan 
Ifendi at Delhi in 1327 

4 An attack on the hciesies of Ibn c Arabi’s 
7 usus al-Hikam preserved in a Berlin manuscript 
Ahlwardt, N°. 2891), which bears on fol. i b the 
oubtful title Fadihat ahMulhtdin 

V Principles of Jurisprudence 

I. al-Talwih ila Ka$hf Hakcdik al-Tankifa 
ompleted 29 th Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da 758 (1357) at Gulistan, 
commentary on the Tanklh ah Usui of Sadr al- 
harPa the Younger ( c Ubaid Allah b. Mas c 0d al- 
lahbubi, d. 747 [1346 — 1347]; see Brockelmann, 
u 214) 

Editions have been published at Delhi m 1267 
1851) (with Sadr al-SharlVs own commentary ah 
r awd'th ), at Lucknow in 1281 (1864) (with the 
r awdih), 1871 (with the Tawdik) and 1292 (1876) 
with the Tawdik , and supercommentaries on the 
Talwih by Hasan CelebI, Mulla Khusraw and 


ZakariyS 3 al-Ansarl), and at Kazan in 1301 (1884) 
(with the Tawdih) 

2. S&arh Shark al-Mukhta$ar fi ’ hUsul , or 
Shark al-Sharh, completed in Dbu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 77 ° 
O369) at Kh^anzm, a supei commentary on the 
commentary of al-ldjl [see above] on Ibn al-Iia- 
djib’s Mukhtasar ahMuntaha , an abridgment of 
his own Muntaha d-Sual wa ’ hAmal ft c /lmat 
ahU^ul wa ’ l-Dtadal A Bulak edition of 1316 — 
1319 is mentioned by Moh. Ben Cheneb in the 
article ibn al-haejil MSS. aie preserved at 
Berlin (Ahlwardt, N° 4376), the India Office 
(Loth, N° 302 — 4) and elsewhere 

VI Law 

1. al-Miftah , on Shafi c l Fin if A manuscript 
is preserved at Berlin (Ahlwardt, N° 4604). 

In addition to this work a collection of Hanafl 
hatawa is mentioned by his biographers, but no 
copies seem to be recorded. 

2 Ikhttsar Shark Talkhls al- Dj ami c ahkabtr , 
an unfinished abridgment of the commentary of 
Mas c ud b Muhammad al-Ghudjduwanl on al-Khi- 
lati’s abridgment of al-Shaibani’s tieatise on Hanafl 
hurth entitled ahDjami' ahkabtr (see Brockelmann, 
GAL ., 1 172 and H Kh , 11. 401). According 

to the Rawdat ah Dj annat this work was begun 
at Sarakhs in 785 A manuscript is preserved in 
the Yen! Djami c (N°. 428 bis) 

At Delhi in 1870^] was published an edition 
of the Muhaddnnat ahSaldt or Khuldsa , a treatise 
on the ritual piayers ascnbed by some to al-Kai- 
danl (see Hadjdji Khalifa, vi , p 83), with commen- 
taries alleged to be by al-DjurdjSnl and al-Taftazanl, 
but it is not ceitain that the Khuldsa existed in 
al-Taftazani’s time. 

VII Kur^anic Exegesis 

1. Kashf ah As; dr wah Uddat ahAbrar , a Per- 
sian commentary on the Kur 5 an (cf H Kh v , 
N° 10674) A manuscript appears to be pieserved 
in the Yen! Djami c (see the catalogue, p 80, N°. 43) 

2 Shat h (01 JLddiiya ‘ala) ahKashshdf ’, H. Kh., 
v, N° 187 2 , annotations on the commentary of 
al-Zamakh shari (see Biockelmann, G A Z., 1 290), 
said to have been begun at Samarkand in Rabl c , 
11, 789 and left unfinished. These annotations 
embrace Suras 1. — x 58 and xxxvni. — liv. Manu- 
scripts are pieserved at Berlin (Ahlwardt, N° 793), 
the British Museum (Ellis-Edwards, p. 3), the 
India Office and elsewhere 

VIII Philology 

I al-Nfam ahsawabtgh fi Shark ahKtlam ah 
nawdbighj a commentary on al-Zamakhsharl’s col- 
lection of sententiae entitled ahKtlam ahnazvdbt gh 
Selections from this commentary were published 
by H. A. Schultens in his Anthologia sententia - 
rum arabicarum (Leyden 1772) and it was printed 
at Cairo in 1287. 

2. A Tuikish versified translation of Sa c dfs 
Bustan made in 755 (see E. J. W. Gibb, A 
History of Ottoman Poetry , 1 202). 

Bibliography . Ibn c Arabsh 5 h , ‘Afccdib 
al-Makdiir , ed. Golius, in 422, Faslhl ^Mu&mal 
(under the year 787; see E G. Browne, m Le 
Museon , series iii., vol. 1., p. 57); al-Suyutl, 
Bughyat ahWu‘at , p. 391, Sultan Husain b. 
Mansur, Maffrahs aUUshshak, p. 287, al-Kaf- 
fawl, Tlam ahA&hyar , Kh^andamir, Habib ah 
Siyar , 111. 3, 87, Muhammad BS^ir Kb w SnsSrI, 
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Rawdat al-Diannat , p. 309 5 c Abd al-Haiy, Lakh- 
nawi, al-Fawtfid al-bahlya , p. 128 — 130, 134 — 
137, Brockelmann, G.A.L ., n. 215, Browne, 
ZzA Hist. of Persia , 111. 353 — 354, Hidayat 
Husain, Catalogue of the Arabic MSS m the 
Buhar Ltbrary , p. 436-438. (C. A. Stork Y) 

TAGHLAK t or, more pioperly, Tughluk, the 
correct vocalization being given by Ibn Battuta, 
is the name of a dynasty which reigned at Dihli 
from 1320 until 1413, and is taken from the 
personal name of its founder, Ghiyath a 1 -Din 
Tughlufc, a Kaiawniya Turk, that is to say, the 
offspring of a Turkish father and an Indian 
mother When Mubarak, the last of the Khaldjis 
[q v ], was murdered by his vile favourite, Khus- 
raw, Tughluk, who was employed on the north- 
western frontier, where his numerous successes 
against the Mughuls had earned for him the title 
of Gh&zi Malik, marched on Dihli, defeated and 
slew the usurpei in the neighbourhood of the 
city, and on September 8, 1320, ascended the 
throne Early in 1325 the aged Tughluk, returning 
from an expedition to Bangal, was murdered by 
Muhammad, the ablest of his sons, who had al- 
ready lebelled once, in the Dakan, and now con- 
trived that a temporary pavilion, in which he 
welcomed his father, should be brought down on 
the old man’s head Muhammad b Tughluk 
[q v ] was one of the greatest of the Muslim 
monarchs of India, but was eccentric to the verge 
of lunacy Having extended his sway over the 
whole of India, he piovoked his subjects to re- 
bellion in almost every province, and when he 
died in Sind, in March, 1 35 1, while endeavouring 
to suppress a rebellion in that piovince, the Dakan, 
Bangal, and Sind had severed themselves fiom 
the empire lie was succeeded by his cousin 
Flruz b Radjab [q v] who succeeded in 
recovering Sind, but failed to recover Bangal, and 
did not even attempt to lecover the Dakan, which 
became an independent and powerful kingdom 
birUz grew indolent towards the end of his reign 
and his kingdom fell into disorder Before his 
death he associated his son Muhammad with him 
on the throne, but the prince abused his authority, 
and when Flruz died, in 1388, he was succeeded 
b^ his grandson, Tughluk II, who, in attempting 
to remove possible nvals, alarmed his cousin, Aba 
Bakr Abu Baki rose m rebellion, and Tughluk 
fled, but was captured and put to death, and 
eaily in 1389 Abd Bakr ascended the throne His 
uncle Muhammad, who had been lurking in 
Sirmur since the death of FirQz, invaded the 
kingdom, and m August 31, 1389, entered Dihli, 
where he was acknowledged as king after the 
flight of Abu Bakr Muhammad died at Djalesar 
on January 20, 1394, and was succeeded by his 
son, Humayun Khan, who took the title of c Ala 3 
al-Din Sikandar, but died within two months of 
his accession The nobles raised to the throne 
his biothei, Mahmud, who was at first entirely 
under the influence of Malik Sarwar [q v ], a 
eunuch whom he appointed to the government of 
Djawnpur. Here Malik Sarwar founded the Sharki 
dynasty of kings, and Mahmud fell under the in- 
fluence of MallU, entitled Iltb&l Khan A paity 
among the nobles raised Nusrat, a cousin of Mah- 
mUd, to the throne, and for some time there were 
two puppet kings in Dihli and its neighbourhood, 
each supported by his own faction This was the 
state of affairs when the Amir Timur [q v ] in- 
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vaded India in 1398, but before he reached Dihli 
Nusiat §hah had been driven from the capital, 
and Mahmud and Mallu were left to face the 
conqueror They were defeated and fled, Mahmud 
to Gudjarat and Mallu to Baran, but returned 
after Timur’s departure. Mahmud retained the 
royal title, but was for the rest of his life a state 
prisoner, at first in the hands of Mallu, and, 
after Mallu’s death in 1405, in those of Dawlat 
KhiStn Lodi, who succeeded Mallu as virtual ruler 
of the kingdom Mahmud died at Kaithal m 
Februaiy, 1413, and with him ended the Tughluk 
dynasty Within sixteen months of his death Dawlat 
Khan was overthrown by Khidr Khan [q. v ] who 
on May 28, 1414, entered Dihli and founded the 
Saiyid dynasty 

Bibliography Barani, Tcfrikh-t Firuz 
Shahiy Calcutta 1862, Shams-i SirSdj c Afif, 
Tci rikh-i Btiuz Shahi, Calcutta 189 1 ; Bada^Unl, 
Muntakhab al-Tawdiifeh, text, and translation 
by G S A Ranking, Calcutta 1869; Mu- 
hammad Kasim Firishta, Guldian-i Ibrahimi , 
Bombay 1832 (T W Haig) 

TAGHLIB [See WA 3 il] 

TAGUS, Arabic Wadi Tadjoh, Latin Tagus , 
Spanish Tajo y Poituguese Tejo , the longest river 
in the Ibenan Peninsula, rises in the Serrania de 
Cuenca at about 6,000 ft. Its length to its estuary 
at Lisbon is 550 miles (of which 190 are in 
Portuguese terrytory). Among the numerous places 
on its banks one may mention going down stream 
Aranjuez, Algodor, Toledo and Talavera de la 
Reina, m Spam; Abrantes, Santarem and Lisbon, 
in Portugal 

The Arab geographers describe the Tagus as an 
important river and mention it especially in their 
descriptions of Toledo and Lisbon. They also 
mention the famous Roman bridge built of granite 
in 105 A D. by order of the Emperor Trajan on 
the Tagus at Alcantaia, the ancient “Kantarat al- 
Saif” of the Arabs Cf above, 1 , p 251. See also the 
articles on 1 isiion and i olkdo 

Bibliography al-Idrisi, Sifat al-Andalus , 
p. 187 of the text and 228 of the transl ; E. 
Fagnan, Extraits inedits ? elatifs au Maghreb , 
Algiers 1924, Index. (E L£vi-Provknqal) 
TAHAD J D J UD (a.), infinitive V from the root 
h-dj-d which is one of the roots with opposed 
meanings ( addad ), as it signifies Sleep” and also 
“to be awake”, “to keep a vigil”, “to per- 
form the night salat or the nightly reci- 
tation of th e Kur 3 a n”. The latter two meanings 
have become the usual ones in Isl 5 m The word 
occurs only once in the Kur 5 an, SQra xvn 81 . 
“And in a part of the night, perform a salat as 
a voluntaiy effort” etc., but the thing itself is 
often referred to We are told of the pious (li. 17) 
that they sleep little by night and pray to Allah 
for forgiveness at dawn In Sura xxv 65, there 
is a reference to those who spend the night pro- 
strating themselves and standing before their Lord. 

From the Kur 3 an it may be deduced that the 
old practice in Mecca was to observe two salats, 
by day and one by night (Sura, xvn. 80 sql)\ SQra, 
lxxvi. 25 “And mention the name of thy Lord m 
the morning and in the evening [26] and in the 
night prostrate thyself before Him and praise Him 
the livelong night”; Sura, xi. 116: “And perform 
the salat at both ends of the day and in the last 
part of the night”. Tradition is able to tell us — 
and there is no real reason for scepticism — that 
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for a shorter or longer penod (mention is actually 
made of a “period of ten years”, Taban, Tafsir , 
xxix. 68), vigils were so ardently obseived that 
Muhammad and his companions began to suffer 
from swollen feet The old practice is said to be 
based on Sura lxxm, i “O thou enfolded one, 
2 stand up duung the night, except a small por- 
tion of it, 3 the half or rather less, 4. or rather 
more and lecite the Kur 3 an with accuracy”, but 
its origin cannot be dissociated from the example 
of Christian ascetics. In the end however, this 
form of asceticism became too much for Muham- 
mad’s companions The revelation of verses 20 ff 
of Suia lxxm. biought an alleviation “See, thy 
Lord knoweth that thou standest praying about 
two thuds, or the half or a third of the night, 
thou and a part of thy companions But Allah 
measureth the night and the day, he knoweth 
that ye are not able for this, therefoie he turneth 
mercifully to you with permission to recite as 
much of the Kur'an as is convenient for you” By 
the institution of the five daily salats the obliga- 
tory character of the tahadjdjud was then abolished 
(cf Abu DSwud, Tatawwii : , B 17 and Baidawl 
on Sara, lxxm 20) 

Neveitheless Muhammad is said not to have 
abandoned the vigils (Abu Dawud, 7 'atawwif, B. 

1 8b), in Iladith and Fikh this is consideied 
blamevvoithy for those who were wont to perform 
these salats (Muslim, Sty am , trad 185, Nasah, 
Ktyam al-Lail , B. 59, Ba^jun, Hadnya^ 1 165) 
The performance is in general regaided as su?ina. 
David is said to have spent a third of the night 
in these exercises (Muslim, Sty am, trad. 189, Aba 
D&wdd, Sawtn , B 67), anothei reason given in 
justification of it is that the tahadjdjud loosens 
one of the knots which Satan ties in the hau of 
a sleeper fAbu Dawud, Tatawwif , B 18) The 
tahadj.dj.ud is particularly meritorious in Ramadan 
and m the night before each of the two feasts 
(Ibn Madja, Sty am, B, 68 Nasah, Ktyam al-Lail , 
B. 17 where the term ihyTd al-lail is used [see 
also TARA will]) 

Even at the present day the mtfadhdhtn in some 
lands summons to a night salat (consisting of an 
even number of rakfas and therefore called ±haf c , 
cf. Wl l r) shortly after midnight by an adhan to which 
special formulae are added (Lane, Manners and 
Customs , chapter 111 “Religion and Laws”,cf Snouck 
Ilurgronje, Mckka , Juynboll, Handletdmg , p 74) 
Bibliography Besides the works quoted 
cf Sprengei, Das Leben und dte Lehre des Mo- 
hammad, 1 321 sqq ; M. Th Houtsma, lets over 
den dagehjkschen galdt der Mohatnmedanen , in 
Theol. Ttjdschnft , 1890, p 137 sqq ,K. Bell, The 
Oi tgin of Islam in its Christian Envu onment, 
London 1926, p. 143. 

For the views of the different law schools cf 
also I. Guidi, II “ Mulptasar" di Halil ibn Ishaq, 
Milan 1919, 1. 97, Abu Ishal*. al-Shlrazl, al - 
Tanbih, ed A W. T. Juynboll, p 27, al-Ramli, 
Nihayat al-Muhtadj , 1 488 sqq. \ Ibn Hadjar al- 
Haitaml, Tuhfa . 1. 201 sqq. , Abu T-Kasim al- 
Hilll, Kitab Share!! al- Islam, Calcutta 1839, 
1. 27, A. Querry, Droit Musulman, Paris 1871, 

1 5 2 s q , Nizam, a l- Fa taw a* ! C A lamgtzlya, 

Calcutta 1243, 1. 157. (A. J. Wensinck) 

TAHARA (a.) , grammatically { ahara is a masdar 
and means purity, it has also the technical sense 
of ceremonial, levitical purity and puri- 
fication It holds an important place in Islam, 


for “purity is half the faith”, a saying attributed 
to Muhammad. Theologians divide defilements into 
material and mental; lawyers divide them into 
actual {haklki) and religious ( hukml ) Fikh deals 
with bodily, material impurity only Sexual inter- 
course, menstruation, and child-birth are religious 
impurities Actual impurities ( nadjts , q v) 
have a perceptible body They are wine, pigs and 
dogs and what is begotten of them, dead bodies 
(except those of men, animals used for food, fish, 
and creatures that have no blood, 1 e insects), 
and certain discharges from the body There are 
five things that are not unclean any dirt left after 
defecation, dust or mud on the roads, the soles 
of shoes, the blood squashed out of a full-fed flea, 
and the blood or pus from a boil or pimple or 
from cupping Tears, sweat, spittle and mucus are 
clean The laws of purity are not meant to be 
burdensome The usual means of purification 
is cold water but after defecation stones are 
also used Water is pure if running, if from a 
pool above too sq cubits (dhira c ) in area, or 
from smaller quantities so long as the colour, 
taste and smell are not changed Elaborate rules 
are laid down for the various cases After mic- 
turition or defecation there is a preliminary cleansing 
with stones or earth (?r t/djma?) and one with 
water ( ntieidjip ) On ablutions and baths, see 
! wudIP, gjjusl When no water is to be had or, 
by reason of illness or some other cause, the use 
of it is feared, sand or dust may be employed 
[see tayammum] The rules of the Shi c a differ in 
detail from those of the Sunnis After helping to 
carry a corpse to the grave an ablution is neces- 
sary, not merely approved, and according to them 
a quantity of water amounting to two kulla (the 
meaning is uncertain, but it is generally taken to 
be a large jar) is clean 

Popular practices do not always agree with 
canonical lules; it is said that round c Aden the 
defilement of micturition can be removed by 
helping to carry a bier on its way to the cemetery 
These processes must not be just mechanical, 
purpose ( nlya ) must come first, and they must 
be accompanied by the thought of God and special 
prayers, which vary at different times and places 
The theologians develop this side of the idea 
and say that purification consists of four stages 
purification of the body from physical dirt; of 
the members fiom offences, of the heart from evil 
desires , of the spirit ( st ? r) from all that is not God 
Tahara has become the common name for cir- 
cumcision and the ceremonies that accompany it 
[see Kiri tan] 

Bibliography The chapters Tahara and 
Nadjasa in the books of Fikh , Ghazali, Ihyc ? , 
vol I, book 3, Abu Talib al-Makki, Kut al - 
Kulub , vol 2, p 91 ; Th W Juynboll, Hand - 
lading tot de kenms van de Moh wet , Leyden 
I 9 2 5?P l &$ s qq , A J Wensinck, Der Ursprung 
der must. Remheitsgesetzgebung , in Is l , v. 62; 
do , Handbook of early Muhammadan Tradition, 
s v Purity (A S Tritton) 

TAHAWI, Abu Dia c far Ahmad b. Muhammad 
b. Salama b c Abd al-Malik al-Azd! al-TahXw! 
al-Hacjr! His ntsba Tahawl is derived from the 
name of a village m Upper Egypt named Taha. 
He is considered the greatest Hanafi 
lawyer which Egypt has produced. His 
ancestors had settled in Upper Egypt and his 
grandfather Salama when the news of the lebellion 
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of Ibrahim b al-Mahdl reached Egypt thtew off, 
with others, the allegiance to the caliph al-Ma 5 mun 
The rebels appointed c Abd al- c Aziz b c Abd al- 
Rahman al-Azdi in place of al-Sari b al-Hakam, 
who fled at first, but finally returned and captured 
c Abd al- c Aziz Salama offered resistance in Upper 
Egypt, but after fighting he was captured and 
sent to Fustat After being released he fled and 
joined al-DjarawI in Alexandria, the rebels being 
successful theie, Salama returned to Upper Egypt, 
collected many tioops and diove out the governors 
Finally in 203 (818) an army was sent against 
Salama, and after fighting he and his son lbiahim 
weie captured, sent to Fustat and executed From 
this we may conclude that Tahawi belonged to 
one of the leading families of Egypt He himself 
was born according to his own statement 111 the 
year 239 (853/854) and received his fust in- 
struction under his maternal uncle Abu lbiahim 
Isma c il al-Muzanl, who was one of the most cele- 
brated pupils of al-Shafi c I. Tahdwl however did 
not advance in his studies to the satisfacion of his 
uncle, who said to him one day that he would 
never make a name The nephew left his uncle 
and took up the study of Hanafl law under Abu 
Dja c far b Abl c Imran (Ahmad b. Musa b c Isa, 
he came to Egypt when Aiyub was made Finance 
Minister and stayed there) Muzanl died 264 (878) 
and it is from him that Tahawi received the 
Musnad of al-bhafi c i, which by Brockelmann is 
erioneously enumerated as a Musnad of Tahawi 
This work Tahawi heard in 252 and read to his 
pupils again in 317, according to the tsnad\ 
found in the best manuscripts. In 268 (881/882) 
he went to Syria and met there the Hanafl chief 
kddi Abu Khazim c Abd al-Hamid b Dja c fai, and 
others in Jeiusalem, Ghazza and Askalon, but 
returned the following yeai to Egypt He was in 
his early years very poor, but found a protector 
in Muhammad b c Abda, who was chief judge of 
Egypt from 277 to 283 The biographers lecoid 
how the lattei bestowed favours upon him and 
on one occasion caused Tahawi to receive the 
rewaids intended for the Kadi and the ten wit- 
nesses in addition to the share of Tahawi himself 
The latter in return, with his natural tendency for 
legal precision, did everything to impress upon 
persons coming to court the importance of the 
office of his master He came into prominence 
when Abu ’l-Djaish, son of Ahmad b Tulun, 
required a document to be witnessed All wit- 
nesses signed after the customary form “The 
Amir Abu ’l-Djaish etc made me witness ” 
When it came to Tahawl’s turn he wrote tt I wit- 
ness that the Amir Abu ’l-Djaish agrees to 
everything in this deed ” The Amir was 
surprised and made Tahawi a suitable present to 
the envy of all other witnesses The result was 
that his antagonists found some cause for accusing 
him of mismanagement of the properties held in 
mortmain ( aivkaf ) and he was sent to prison How 
long he was there we aie not told, but we get 
another glimpse from a statement of Maslama b 
Kasim al-AndalusI, that a friend of his returning 
from Egypt to Spain in 300 A H told him that 
the people of Egypt were very excited about the 
legal mismanagements of Tahawi, especially in 
regard to a legal decision he had given concerning 
black slaves in favour of the Amir Abu ’l-Djaish 
Though never gaining the office of Kadi he was 
continuously employed by the chief judges, and it 
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was in this capacity that he served also undei 
Abu c Ubaid c Ali b. Husain b. Harb, who was 
chief judge fiom 293 to 311 He had the habit 
of saying to Aba c Ubaid in cases of differences, 
that Ibn Abl c Imran used to say so and so. The 
judge finally got tired of it and said that he had 
known Ibn Abl c Imran well, but sparrows become 
eagles in Tahawi’s country.This stopped Tahawi, and 
made the saying proverbial In his later years he 
devoted himself, besides the composition of his 
numerous works, to the giving of legal decisions 
( fatwa ), but he had always the courtesy, if 
the questions were brought forward in the presence 
of the judge, to state that it was the opinion of 
the judge, unless he was given special licence by 
the judge to give the decision upon his own 
authonty He died accoiding to the historian Ibn 
Yunus on the 6th 0 f Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da 321 A H (Oct 
31, 933 ) Ibn Khallikan says, in the night of 
Thursday the I s * of the same month, and that he 
was buried in the Karafa cemetery The Fihrtst 
has wrongly the year 322 

Tahawi was in the first place a lawyer, and 
is unanimously praised for his skill in the art 
of drawing up valid contracts, but he also is 
counted among the traditionists and as such 
transmitted the Musnad of al-Shafi c I, but moie 
than one authority states that hadith was really 
not his business However his larger works abound 
in citations of traditions, but these are always 
cited with a legal aim in view His works 
are many and seveial have been preserved in 
manuscript and printed Those mentioned by his 
biographeis aie 1) Mdani ’ l- A (Aar , his first 
work, punted with glosses in Lucknow in a large 
4 0 volume , 2) IJditilaf al- c Ulam<? (MS at Cairo); 
3) Ahkam al-KuFan m 20 kurrasa' s, 4) Mukh- 
tasar fi 1 l-Itkk , a work which gave the author 
much pleasure and has been the subject of many 
commentaries the cailiest of which is by Ahmad 
b c AlI al-l^jassas (MS at Cairo), 5) Shark al- 
Djami al-Saghlr ; 6) al-Shuriit al-Kabir , which 
is preserved in an incomplete MS at Cairo from 
which Schacht has published a portion (Heidel- 
berg 1926), 7) a l- Shurut al-Aivsat, 8) al - Shurut 
al-Saghit , 9) Mahadir , Std/tllat , Wa$aya and 

I at (ltd, these are perhaps several treatises as the 
JVasfiyd aie mentioned by some biographers sepa- 
lately, 10) Shark a l- Dram? al-Kabir , 11) Nakd 
Kitab al-Mudhsin against al-Karablsi , 12) al - 
Tdrikh al-Kabir, probably a kind of biogiaphical 
dictionary of lawyers, 13) Manaktb Abi Hanlfa 
in one volume, 14) a book on the Kur 5 an men- 
tioned by the Kadi Iyad in his woik al-Iktnal ; 
it contained about a thousand leaves and is per- 
haps identical with the Mushkil al-Athar , 15) 
al-Nawadtr al-Fikhiya in over 20 / nnascCh , 1 6) 
Hukm Aradi Makka wa-Ktsm al-Fai 3 wa 'l-Gha- 
na 3 trn y 17) al-Radd c ala z Isa b Aban , against 
the latter’s book called A' ha (a 3 al-Kuttab , 18) al- 
Radd c ala Abi c Ubatd fi-tna ak&tda fi Kitab al - 
Nasab , 19) Ikhtilaf al-Riwayat z ald Madhhab 
al-Kufiyin , 20) Mushkil al-AtRar , his last work; 
it is the final deposit of his studies and has been 
printed in Haidarabad in four large 4 0 volumes, 
1333 A H ; this book has been abbreviated by 
the Malikl lawyer Ibn Rushd; 21) Risala fi U$ul 
al-Din (also called c Akida Ahl al-Sutma wa ’ UP) a - 
mtfa or Bayan al-Sunna lua 'l- Dj am&a) printed 
in Kazan 1893 and m India, it is a short pamphlet 
of about ten leaves, setting out the Sunni con- 
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fession of faith in clear legal language. This little 
book has also found a number of commentators 
(cf. Brockelmann) , 22) al-Nawadir wa 'l-Hikayat 
m 20 kurrasa' s; 23) some biographers attnbute 
to him two books with the title of Mukhta$ar 
distinguished as al-Kabir and al-$aghir, but it 
appears that it is the smaller one which is the 
one generally commented; 24) in the Dtawahtr 
a l- Mud? a is mentioned also a book, the basis of 
which are the books on dismissal from office 
(. Kutub at- A si), but I am not clear if I under- 
stand this correctly 

In books on Hanafi law Tahaw! is cited con- 
tinually and the number of his pupils or such 
who came to Egypt to gain information from him 
is very great, and many are enumerated in the 
biographies, especially in the Diawahtr and the 
Lnari al-Mizan , among them are mentioned c Abd 
al- c Aziz b Muhammad al-Tamlmi, who became 
later Kadi of Egypt and superior to Tahawl, 
Maslama b al-Kasim al-Kurtubl ; c Abd Allah b 
C A1I al-Da 3 0dJ, who was considered the head of 
the Zahirl’s in his time; the celebinted Kadi Ibn 
Abi VAwwam; Sulaiman b Ahmad al-Tabaranl, 
the author of the Mtf&am and many others 

Bibliography Fihrist ', ed Hiigel, p. 207 ; 
Ibn Khallikan, ed Wustenfeld, N° 24 ; ed 
Cairo 1310, 1. 19, Sam c anl, Ansab , G.M 5., p 
368 v ult — 369 r ; Dyawahir al-Mudfa , ed Hai- 
darabad, 1 102 — 105, Dhahabl, Tadhkirat al- 
Huffaz , in 29, Ibn Hadjar, Lisdn al-Mizan , 
1 274 — 282, SuyutT, Husn al-Muhddara , 1 16 1 ; 
Ibn Kutlubugha, N° 15, Lakhnawl, al-Fawa'td 
al-Bahiya , Cairo 1324, p 31 — 34, Ibn Taghn- 
birdi, ed Juynboll, 11. 255 sqq , Yakut, Mtfdjam, 
ed Wiistenfeld, 111 516, Yafi c i, MiFdt, 11 281, 
al-Kindl, Wulat Mi$r, passim ; and Introduction, 
p 18; Flugel, Classen der hanefihschen Rechts - 
gelehrten , 1861, p 296 sqq ; Brockelmann, G 
A L, i 173; Hadjdji Khalifa, JCashf al-Zunun, 
passim, cf. N° 4131 — He is cited in almost 
all books on Hanafi law (F Krfnkow) 

T AHERT (we also have tIhlrt), amediaeval 
town of Algeria, on the eastern border of the 
present departement of Oran. According to Idilsl 
there used to be two large towns of this name, 
the one, Old Tahert, an old Roman site, perhaps 
the capital of a native dynasty, vassals or allies 
of the Byzantines (Gsell), rose from its ruins in 
the modern period and became the capital of 
Tiaret ; the other, New Tahert, lies 6 miles w s w. 
of Tiaret, not far from Tagdempt which was one 
of the strongholds of the amir c Abd al-KSdir 
[q. v.]. It no longer has more than a few almost 
obliterated traces of its past grandeur. 

New Tahert was the capital of the Abadi Imams 
(or Ibadl, q. v.) of the Rustamid family for 147 
years c Abd al-Rahman b. Rustam fled from Kaira- 
w5n after the return of the Arab armies commanded 
by Ibn al-Ash'ath and sought refuge in this part 
of the central Maghrib where the Khandjls were 
numerous. He founded Tahert in 144 (761) The 
site was well chosen The climate is severe (al- 
Bakrl tells us stories of the cold that prevails m 
Tahert) but the land around could be irrigated 
and produced excellent fruit. Tahert owed its 
wealth mainly to its trade. Placed at the foot of 
the Djabal Gezztil, at the end of the Tell on the 
noithern border of the steppes in touch with the 
country of the nomads and settled lands, it was 
destined to become a great market like modern 


Tiaret. The nomads flocked to it; the hope of 
making a fortune as well as attachment to Kha- 
ndjl doctnnes brought many foreigners there, 
especially Persians They had fine dwellings and 
suks and Tahert was known as “Little c Irak’\ We 
also know how intense was the religious life of 
this capital of a theocratic kingdom and are told of 
the intellectual life of the Imams and their en- 
tourage. It is no longer possible to know what 
the town and its buildings looked like, probably 
the latter were quite simple. Al-BakrI speaks of 
four of its gates and its citadel commanding the 
marketplace 

Tahert taken 111 296 (908) by the SljI c I propa- 
gandist Abu c Abd Allah was utterly ruined. Hence- 
forth it only plays a very minor role in the history 
of the Berbers. Tiaret inherited part of the economic 
prosperity of Tahert This prosperity, which the 
Algerian centre, like the ixth century town, owes 
to its situation as the port of the steppes has 
increased again, since the plateau of Sersu, which 
adjoins it, has become an important centre of 
colonisation. 

Bibliography al-Ya c KubI, Descrip tio al- 
tnaghnbi , ed. de Goeje, p 14, transl , p 100 — 
107; al-Bakri, Algiers I9il,p. 66 — 69; tiansl. 
de Slane, 1913, p. 138 — 141 , al-ldilsl, ed Dozy 
and de Goeje, p. 87, transl, p 100 — 101 , Ibn 
c Adhari, Bayan al-mughub , ed. Dozy, i 203 
sqq , transl. Fagnan, 1 283 sqq , Ibn Saghlr, 

Chronique , ed and transl C Motylmski, in 
Actes du XIV e Congres des Onentalistes , Pans 
1908, Gsell, Atlas archeologique de I'Algene , 
f. 33, N°. 14. (Georges Mar^ais) 

TAHIR B al-HUSAIN, founder of the 
Tahirid dynasty [q v] in Khorasan [q v ], 
born in 1 59 (775 — 776), died in Djumada I 
(Tabail, 111. 1065, 13) or Djumada II (Ibn Khal- 
likan) 207 (822) Tahir belonged to a family of 
Persian descent and also to the Arab tribe of 
Khuza c a [q v ] His ancestor Razik was a client 
of the governor of Sistan, Abu Muhammad Talha 
b. c Abd Allah aI-Khuza c l; Razik’s son Mus c ab 
took part in the fighting against the Umaiyads 
undei Abu Muslim as secretary ( katib ) to the 
general Sulaiman b Kathh' al-Khuza c i The town 
of Bushandj [q. v ] in the district of Herat [q v ] 
was held by Mus c ab and afterwards by his son 
al-Husain (d 199 = 814 — 815). Tahn himself took 
part in the fighting against the rebel Rafi c b 
Laith m Samarkand in the last years of the reign 
of Harun al-Ra§h!d (c. 193 = 808 — 809) In 194 
(810), Ma^mun’s minister Fadl b Sahl [q v ] gave 
him command of the army sent against al-Amln 
[q v ]. In Sha c ban 195 (May 81 1) the enemy under 
c AlI b c Isa was defeated; Tahir is said to have 
used his sword with both hands during the battle 
and for this to have been given the name Dhu 
’l-Yamlnain (ambidextrous) by Ma 3 mun. After the 
taking of Baghdad (198 = 813) Tahir was appointed 
governor of al-DjazIra [q v ] with the supreme 
command over Syria and the west When Ma 3 mUn 
went m 819 (203 — 204) from IGior5san to the 
c Ira^, Tahir was ordered to leave Ra^ka and 
come to meet the Caliph at NahrawSn In 205 
(820 — 821) was given the governorship of 

all the lands east of Baghdad, especially of KhorSsan. 
There he died suddenly in his capital Merw, shortly 
after he had omitted the mention of the Caliph 
in prayer one Friday, and thus committed an act 
of open rebellion. The details are variously recorded 
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in the sources cf. M. J. de Goeje in Ti avaux de 
la Session du Congres International des 

Ortentahstes a St. Petersbourg , 1876, 11. 163 sqq 
Although his mother-tongue was Persian (cf 
the utterances in Persian ascribed to him in Ibn 
al-T 5 hir, ed. Keller, p. 130 and Tabari, 111 1063 
infra), Tahir is said, like his descendants, to 
have been well versed m the Arabic language and 
culture. His letter written in 206 (821 — 822) to 
his son c Abd Allah on his appointment as goveinoi 
of Diyar RabLa [q v ] became celebrated even 
among his contempoiaries; cf Kitab Baghdad , 
ed. Keller, p. 36 sqq. (German transl , p. 17 sqq ), 
Tabari, lii 1046 sqq ; Ibn al-Alhir, vi 258 sqq , 
Russian transl by A Schmidt, Bulletin de TUntv 
de VAsie Centrale , vm , 1925, p 129 sqq 

Bibliogr ap hy esp Ibn Khalhkan, ed 
Wustenfeld, N° 308; ed de Slane, text, 
P 33 1 5 <M > transl., 1 649 sq 

(W. Barthold) 

TAHIR c OMA_R [See Zahir c Omar ] 

TAHIR WAHID, Muhammad, c Imad ai -Da wla, 
a Pei sian poet of Kazwln, who was the 
secretary of the two Prime Ministers Mirza Taki 
al-Din Muhammad and Khalifa Sultan, in 1055 
(1645 — 6) appointed historiographer to Shah 'Ab- 
bas II, he became minister in not (1689 — 90) 
in the reign of Sulaiman, aftei wards he retired 
into pnvate life and died most probably in mo 
(1698-99) aged 90. The British Museum has five 
MSS. of his historical works. The Atash-kede (Bom- 
bay 1277, not paginated) says that his poems were 
mainly admired because of the rank of the author 
Bibliography * Hammer, Gesch . Redek 
Pers , p 380 (fragments tiansl); Rieu, Cata- 
logue of Persian Mss ..., p. 189 — 190; E. 
G Browne, A History of Persian Literature in 
Modern Times (Cambridge 1924), 258, 264, 
Ivanow, Desn iptive Cat As. Soc. Bengal (Cal- 
cutta 1924), p 371, Eth6, Grundnss d iran 
Plulo logie, 11 312, 342 (Cl IIuart) 

BABA TAHIR, a mystic and poet who 
wrote in a Persian dialect. Accoiding to Rida 
Kuli Khan (xix th century), who does not give his 
source, Baba Tahn lived in the period of Dailami 
rule and died m 401 (1010) Among his quatrains 
there is an enigmatical one “I am that sea ( bahr ) 
which entered into a vase, that point which entered 
into the letter In each alf (“thousand”, 1 e. of 
years ? ) arises an ahf-kadd (a man upright in 
statute like the letter altf). I am the altf-kadd 
who has come in this alf ” Mahdi Khan m the 
J A S Bengal has given an extremely curious 
intei pretation of this quatrain the letters alf-kd 
have the value 215, the same as the letters of the 
word darya (Persian equivalent of the Arabic 
bahr “sea”) and those of the name of the poet 
Tahir. If we add alf-kd (215) to alf (hi) we get 
326 (the same value by the way as the Persian 
word hazar , “thousand”, if we spell it Aa, za y altf 
ra) In this way the phrase “an alif-kadd come 
into the alif ” would give the date (326) of the 
birth of Baba T^ ir who ma y we ^ have lived 
till 401. 

In spite of the ingenuity of this explanation, 
it is nevertheless true that the only historical 
evidence that we possess about Baba Tahir is that 
of the Rabat al-§udur (c 601 [1204], G M. S , 
p. 98 — 99), the author of which “had heard” that 
when the Saldjuk Sultan Tugferfl entered Hamadan 
(in 447 = 1055), Baba /falnr addressed an ad- 
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monition to him (“O Turk, how you going to act 
towards the Muslims” ? ) which much impressed 
the conqueror. The anecdote suggests for the 
death of Baba Tahir a date later than 447 but is 
in no way contradictory to the statement that 
Baba Tahir flourished under the Dailamis, 1 e 
under the Buyids and their relatives, the Kakoyids, 
whose rule in Hamadan lasted till the expedition of 
Ibrahim Yanal in 435 Baba Tahir may well have 
been the contemporary of Avicenna (Abu Sina) 
who died at Hamadan in 428 (1037), but the 
legends which make him a witness of the ex- 
ecution of the mystic c Ain al-Kudat of Hamadan 
in 533 and the contemporary of Nasir al-Din TQsi 
(d 672) are pure inventions 

The soutces sometimes call BabS Tahir Hamadan! 
(cf the Arabic MS 1903 of the Bibl Nat Pans, 
the Sarand;amy etc ), sometimes Luri (Lurl) This 
latter form — in place of Lur [q v ] — is some- 
what puzzling does it mean some other connection 
than of origin between Baba Tahir and Luristan ? 
It is ceitamly well to remembei that in the 
xi*h century there weie very close links between 
Hamadan and Lunstan and the poet may have 
spent his life between the two places. In Khurram- 
abSd theie is a quarter bearing the name of 
Baba Tahir (cf Edmonds, Geogr yourn , June 
1922, p 443) The association of BabS Tahir 
with Luristan in the beliefs of the Ahl-i Ha^k 
[see below] is also significant In the quatrains of 
Baba Tahir (cf nos 102, 200, 274 of the Dlwan ), 
Mount Alwand [q v.] overshadowing Hamadan is 
frequently mentioned The tomb of Baba Tahn 
lies on a little hill to the northwest of the town 
in the Bun-i bazar quarter, beside the tomb of 
Baba Tahn are those of his faithful Fatima [see 
below] and Mirza c Ali Naki Kawtharl (xix*h century), 
the building is a humble one and of no interest 
The tomb is mentioned in the Nuzhat al-Kulub 
(740=1340), Gibb Mem Ser , p 75, cf the 
photograph in Minorsky, Matenaux^ Moscow 1911, 
p xi and Williams Jackson, A visit to the Tomb 
of Baba Tahir at Hamadan , in A Volume pre- 
sented to E G. Browne , Cambridge 1922, p 257 — 
260 

The stories one hears in Mazandaran about B 
Tahir’s connection with that province have no 
foundation and may have been brought by immi- 
grants fiom Luristan (the Lak) Besides, all the 
nomads of Persia like to claim B r lahir as a 
compatriot. 

The language of Baba Tahir Since all the 
facts and traditions connect the poet with Hamadan 
and Luristan, it is reasonable to expect to find 
in his dialect traces of a dialect of this region of 
Peisia But as this dialect was very close to Per- 
sian and as so many different mouths have been 
trying to render more comprehensible the verses 
transmitted orally, there is little hope of reesta- 
blishing the text in its dialectic purity It is not 
an improbable suggestion that B Tahir simply 
wanted to imitate the dialects of these adepts In 
our own day a Kurd Christian claims to have 
made verses m the GQrani dialect, quite distinct 
from his own in order to “transmit the message” 
to the Ahl-i Hakk (Dr. Sa c Id KJ) 5 n, in the Moslem 
Wot Id, Jan. 1927, p 40) 

The country between Hamad&n and Khurram- 
abad still has many dialects, but that of Baba Tahir 
is not connected with any definite one and seems 
to borrow from all. The closeness of the present 
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text of B. Tahir to literary Persian is undeniable ; 
on the other hand changes like nam > nunt “name”, 
dastam > das turn ( u my hand”), t aftam > raftum (“I 
have gone”), dur^dir (cf Huart, xi v z=z Diwan , 
N°. 82) are typical of the Lur dialects, the stems 
va& tt to speak”, kar “to do” are common to the 
Kurdish and central dialects, the forms mbkar-u 
“he does” and ay-u “he comes” recall particularly 
the GQranI spoken much farther to the west For 
certain peculiarities ( daram > *derom ) we only find 
analogies at KazrUn (near ShlrSz) 

Hadank’s detailed analysis has plainly proved 
this mixture of dialects ( Dialektgemisch ) m the 
quatrains, at least as we know them now. The 
teim “Muhammadan Pahlavi” proposed by Huart 
(1885) for the language of Baba Tahir has not 
been accepted by scholars. 

The metre of the quatrains of Baba Tahir and 
of his ghazals is almost exclusively hazadj tnusaddas 

tnahdhuf | w | which has made 

the new editor call the quatiains do-beiti (distichs) 
instead of rubati , the last term being too closely 
associated with the metre hazard tnakfuf maksur 

| w ^ | w w | — The authenticity 

of some regular rubati attributed to B Tahir seems 
doubtful The metre of B Tahir is also found in 
popular songs (Mlrza Dja c far [Korsch], Gramm 
Pers Yayika , Moscow 1901, p 308) 

B 2 b 5 Tahir — poet. Down to 1927, all that 
was known of his poems was a rather small number 
found for the most part in anthologies of the 
xviu th and xix th centuries. Huart’s researches 
produced in 1885, 59 quatiains and in 1908, 
another 28 and one ghazal E. Heion Allen only 
found 3 new quatrains (they are moreover very 
doubtful) Leszczynski (who used the Berlin manus- 
cripts) has translated 80 quatrains and one ghazai 
(a diffeient one from Huart’s). Finally Husain 
Wahid Dastgirdl Isfahan!, editor of the Persian 
review Armaghan, published in 1306 (1927) at 
Tihr&n a Diwan of B Tahir containing 296 
do-beiti and 4 ghazals of this poet; as an appendix 
the editor gives 62 do-beiti found m the “different 
collections” and the 3 rubai added by Heron 
Allen. The quatrains of the Dlwdn are arranged 
in the alphabetical order of the rhymes. The editor 
unfortunately gives no details of the manuscript 
of the Diwan reproduced in his edition. The new 
quatrains several of which mention Tahir’s name, 
the mountains of Alwand and Meymand ( ? ) etc., 
confirm the characteristics already known of 
Baba Tahir, while making them a little more 
banal by the inevitable repetitions The dialectic 
flavour of most of the quatrains is in favour of 
their authenticity, although the imitation of the 
peculiarities of the language of B. Tahir would 
really not be a very difficult matter The question 
of the authenticity of the quatrains of B. Tahir 
certainly arises, as it did in the case of those of 
c Omar Khaiyam 2 ukowski says that the quatrains 
of B. TShir are found in the Diwan of Mulla 
Muhammad Sufi MazandarSnl (xi th cent. A. H.). 
A certain ShStir Beg Muhammad, a modern poet 
of Hamadan, claimed to be the author of several 
“Kurdl (Pahlawl)” quatrains attributed to B. Tahir; 
cf Diwan , p. 21. 

The choice of subjects in B 5 ba Tahir is very 
restricted, but the poet’s work bears the stamp of 
a distinct personality. We give an analysis of the 
59 quatrains published by Huart to enable the 
reader to judge As usual it is difficult to draw 


a rigid distinction between the expression of 
mystical and that of profane love; 34 quatrains 
are almost equally divided between two categories 
of lyric poetry Two quatrains are simple hymns 
to God The rest is more individual and charac- 
teristic. B. Tahir often refers to his life as a 
wandering dervishkalandar, without a roof above 
his head, sleeping with a stone for a pillow, 
continually haiassed by spiritual anxieties (Nos 
6, 7, 14, 28) Cares and melancholy torment him; 
the “flower of grief” alone flourishes in his heart, 
even the charms of spring leave him still unhappy 
(34, 35, 47, 54) B Tahir professes the philosophy 
of the true Sufi, confesses his sins, implores pardon 
for them, preaches humility, invokes nirvana 
(/<?« 5 3 ) as the only remedy for his misfortunes 
(1, 13, 45, 50, 58) One human falling is especially 
characteristic of Baba Tahir his eyes and his 
heart do not readily detach themselves from the 
things of this world, his lebellious heart burns 
within him, leaves him no rest for a moment and 
the poet cries m anguish “Art thou a lion, a 
panther, O my Heart, thou who art continually 
struggling with me If thou fallest into my hands, 
I shall spill thy blood to see what colour thou 
art, O my^ heart” (3, 8, 9, 26, 36, 42) 

Baba Tahir’s psychology shows sti iking conti ast 
to that of c Omar Khaivam Baba Tahn shows no 
trace of the hedonism of the latter (d. 517 [1123*]) 
nor of his serenity in face of the changes brought 
by death, while c Omar Khaiyam lacks the mystic 
fire of Baba Tahir (cf. Christensen, Critical Studies 
in the Rubattyat of L U mar -1 Khayyam , Copen- 
hague 1917, p. 44). 

What pleases in Baba Tahir is the freshness of 
his sentiments which Sufi routine had not yet 
stereotyped, the spontaneity of his images, the 
naivetS of his language, when expressing teiror 
A new Fitzgerald might make of Baba Tahn a 
worthy rival to c Omar Khaiyam 

Bab 5 Tahir — mystic The Persian dervishes 
with whom 2 ukowski talked about Baba Tahir 
knew that he was the author of 22 metaphysical 
treatises (cf also Rida Kull Khan) but it is only 
from Eth6 and Blochet that we have learned in 
Europe of the existence in Oxford and Pans of 
commentaries on the maxims of B Tahir. The 
complete tieatise \al-\Kahmat \al\*kt$ar (“The 
brief sayings”) has now been published m the 
edition of the Armaghan This treatise consists 
of 368 Arabic maxims divided into 23 bab dealing 
with the following subjects knowledge ( ’him ), 
gnosis (inctrifa) \ inspiration and penetration ( ilham , 
firasa); reason and the soul Qakl, nafs ); this world 
and the beyond ( dunyH , c ukba); the musical per- 
formance ( samat ) and the fhtkr\ sincerity and 
spiritual retreat ( tkhla ftikaf) etc. 

Here are a few specimens of these maxims N°. 
86* “Real knowledge is the intuition after which 
the knowledge of certainty has been acquired” 
[al-haklkatu 1 l-mushahidatu bat'd a *ilmi ’ l-yakini ); 
N° 96. “Ecstacy ( wadyd ) is the loss (of the know- 
ledge) of existing things and is the existence of 
lost things”, N°. 368. “he who has been the 
witness of predestination (coming) from God remains 
without movement and without volition”; N°. 300: 
“he whom ignorance has slain has never lived, he 
whom the fjfcikr has killed will never die”. 

The “Brief Sayings” seem to have enjoyed 
considerable popularity among the Slifls. The 
Persian editor mentions the following commentaries 
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on this treatise: the Arabic commentary attributed 
to c Ain al-Kudat al-Hamadanl (d. m 533 but 
often associated in legends with Baba Tahir); 
another Arabic commentary by an unknown author, 
the Aiabic and Peisian commentaries by Mulla 
Sultan c Ali Gunabadl . the Persian commentary 
was printed in 1326 (1906) but is very rare. The 
editor of the Amarghdn expresses the hope of 
being one day able to publish the “Brief Sayings” 
accompanied by one of the commentaries 

The Arabic manuscript 1903 of the Bibl. Nat 
contains the first 8 chapters of the maxims of 
Baba Tahir m an abridged form (fol 100b — 105b), 
as well as a commentary on them (fol 74a — 100a) 
entitled al-Futukdt al-rabbantya fi I&harat al - 
Hamadantya . 

The manuscnpt seems to be in the hand of 
the author of the commentary, Djanl Beg al- c Azizi, 
who began his work in Shawwal 889 and ended 
it on 20 th Sha c ban 890 (1485). The commentaiy 
was written at the request of a certain Shaikh 
Abu ’1-Baka who had possessed the Isharat of 
Bab5 Tahir since 853 He had let them fall into 
the well of Zamzam at Mecca but the manuscript 
was miraculously recovered. The 'ulama 3 had 
dissuaded Abu ’1-Baka from writing a commentaiy 
on the text on account of its profundity and 
obscurity Finally Abu ’1-Baka engaged Djanl Beg 
to accomplish this task. The commentary deals 
With the text of the maxims of Baba Tahir woid 
by word 

Baba Tahn — a saint. As is the case with 
the majority of the mystical poets ( c Attar, Djalal 
al-Dln RumI, Hafiz), there are numerous legends 
of the life and miracles of B5ba Tahir It is 
related that when Baba Tahn had asked the 
students of the madiasa of Hamadan to show him 
the way to acquire knowledge, the students as a 
joke told him to spend a winter night in the 
frozen water of a tank Baba Tahir carried out 
the advice and next morning found himsel f enlightened 
and exclaimed* Amsaitu Kurdiyan wa-asbahtu 
c Arabiyan (“last night I was a Kurd and this 
morning I have become an Arab”) This story 
was heard by 2ukowski in Teheran and by Heron 
Allen’s informant at Bushir, it is widely current 
in Hamad5n (cf. the preface to the Diwdn> p 17 
and the manuscnpts fiom Hamadan) This Aiabic 
utterance is found in the preface to the Mathjiawi 
of Djalal al-Dlm RumI, where however it is referred 
to an unknown (mystic ?) ancestor of Ibn AkhI, a 
Turk of Uimiya In the Nafahdt al-Uns ofDjaml, 
ed Nassau Lees, p 362 — 363, the phrase is 
attubuted to Abu c Abd Allah BabunI 

Other pious legends represent Baba TShir as 
making the snow on Mount Alwand melt by the 
ardour of his spiritual fire, tracing with the point 
of his great toe the solution of an astionomical 
problem which had been put him, etc. (&ukowski, 
Heron Allen, Leszczynski, preface to the Diwan , 
manuscripts from HamadSn) 

Gobineau, Trots arts ett Aste, Pans 1859, p. 344, 
already knew that the adepts of the Ahl-i Hakk 
sect were in the habit of “praising exceedingly 
and giving pride of place to the names of famous 
§Hfls, notably of BabS TShir whose poems in the 
Lur dialect are highly esteemed, and of his sister 
Bibi Fatima” etc. The discovery of the religious 
work Saran&am has enabled us to locate Baba 
Tahir m the theogony of the sect. The Ahl-i Haljk 
believed in 7 manifestations .of the divinity (the 


first, that of Khawandigfir was in pre-eternity, the 
second is that of c All, the third that of Baba 
Khoghin, the fourth that of Sultan Ishfik; [q. v.]). 
Each of these manifestations was accompanied 
by a retinue of 4 angels, each of whom had special 
duties. B5ba Tahir is regarded as one of the 
angels of Baba Khoshin and the incarnation of 
Azra c il and Nusair. The mystic stage to which the 
period of Baba Khoshin generally corresponds is 
the mar c ifa. The events of this cycle take place 
m Lunstan and Hamadan. The manuscript of the 
Sarandjam recounts the visit of the “King of the 
World” to Baba Tahir in Hamadan. Bgba Khoshin 
is meant by the “King of the World” but the 
legend seems to be inspired by memories of the 
episode of Tughr?l, related in th c Rahat al-§udur . 
Baba Tahir and Fatima Lara (“the thin”) of the 
tribe of Bara Shahi (living m the Guran country ? ), 
who was in his service, fed the whole army of 
the King with a car -yak of rice The latter tempts 
Baba Tahir with all the treasuies of the world 
but he only desires the “beauty of the King”. 
Fatima wants to follow the king of the World; 
she lays her head on her knees and gives up the 
ghost. The King consoles Baba Tahir for his loss 
and promises that on the day of the Last Judge- 
ment he will reunite him to Fatima so that they 
shall be likeLaila andMadjnun. 13 poetical fragments 
(mutilated but in the style of Baba Tahir) are so 
scatteied through the text (cf Minors ky, p. 29 — 
33, 99 — 1°3 > these facts have been utilized by 
Leszczynski, op cit , p. 18- 25) Fatima Lara, 
who is mentioned in the text is buried beside 
Baba Tahir. Accoiding to the custodians of the 
tomb of Baba Tahir, she is not to be confused 
with another Fatima also buried in the same Buk z a (>). 
Gobineau and A V. W Jackson mention the sister 
of Baba Tahir, Bibi Fatima or Fatima Laila. 
Azad-i Hamadan! ( Diwan , p. 16 — 21) speaks of 
the tomb of the ddya “nuise” of Baba Tahir 
everyone seems to endeavour to translate into the 
language of everyday life the mystic relations of 
Baba Tahir to Fatima. 

The quatrain already quoted at the beginning 
of this article ( alf \ ahf-kadd) may reflect some 
high aspiration of Baba Tahir. 

Bibliography The manuscripts containing 
the quatrains of Baba Tahir are as follows: 
Asiat Soc Bengal, peis. N° 923, Catal Ivanow, 
p 424 (a ma&mifa of 1000 [1592]), Preuss 
Staatsbibl , Catal. Pertsch, p 727, N°. 697 
(written in 1820 and used by Leszczynski) 56 
quatiains, Bibi Nat de Pans, pers. 174, Cat. 
Blochet, 11 290 — 292 (collection made by Bakhsh 
c All Karabaghl, dated 1260 [1844]). 1 74 quatiains 
and a ghazal In the library of the mosque of 
SipahsalSr m Tihran, 2ukowski found a manu- 
script, Haldt-i Baba fakir bdtndwidm-i astfarask, 
but the title did not correspond to the contents 
of the manuscript. The manuscripts of the mystical 
treatises of Baba Tahir are as follows: Bibi. 
Nat. de Paris, Arab 1903 (Blochet, o.l., ii. 291) 
and the Oxford MS Eth6, Cat Pers . Mss 
Bodleian Lib ., N° 1298, fol. 302b — 343. The 
anthologies which mention the poet are. c AlI 
Kuli Khan Walih, Riyad al-shu'arc?, n6x (1748), 
cf. Leszczynski, p 10; Lutf c Ali beg, Atashkada, 
1193 (*779)> Bombay 1277, p. 247 (25 quatrains); 
c Ali Ibr5h!m-shah, §uhuf-t Ibrahlm y 1205(1791), 
unique MS. m the PreussStaatsbibi., Pertsch, 
p. 627, N°. 663 (utilised by 2ukowski and 
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Leszczynski) ; Ridfi Kuli Khan, Mafamf al- 
fufake?, TihrSn 1295, * 326 (10 quatrains); 

Rida Kuli Khan, RtyUd al^artfin, Tihran 1303, 
p. 102 (24 quatrains); 57 quatrains of Baba 
Tahir were published at Bombay in 1297 and 1308 
(with those of c Omar Khaiyam); 32 quatrains 
(with the Muna&at of AnsSrI) at Bombay 1301 ; 
27 quatrains (with those of Khaiyam) at Tihran 
1274; the ghazal of Baba Tahir is given in 
the appendix to the Dlwan of Shams-i Maghrib!, 
Tihran 1298, p. 158, m the appendix to the 
Mutiadjat of AnsSrl etc The Dlwan of Baba 
Tahir (cf text) with the Kahmat-i ktfdr, a pre- 
face by the editor, a biography by Mahmud 
c Irf5n, a description of the tomb of Baba Tahir 
by Azad-i HamadanI etc were published as a sup- 
plement to the 8*h year of the magazine Ar- 
ntagRan, Tihran 1306 (1927 ), p I — 124 — Huart, 
Les quatrains de Baba Tahir c Uryan tn pehlevi 
musulntan , J A ., series vin , vol vi., Nov.-Dee. 
1885, p. 502 — 545; Zukowski, Koye cto 0 B 
Tahiti Gollshi Zap., 1900, xm , p. 104 — 108 
(bibliography, 3 anecdotes, 2 new quatrains ODe 
of which = N°. 146 of the Dlwan ), cf. also 
Zap., 11 p 12; E Heron Allen, The Lament 
of Baba Tahir , London 1902 (text of 62 quatrains, 
transl by the editor and a verse transl. by 
Elisabeth Curtis Brenton); E G Browne, A 
Liter Hist . of Persia , 1 83 — 87, ii 259 — 261; 
Mirza Mahdl Kh an (Kaukab), The quatrains of 
B Tahir , J A. S Bengal, 1904, N°. I, p 
I — 29 (new edition of the quatrains of Heron 
Allen [-)- I quatrain] with important corrections 
and a very interesting commentary); Huart, 
Nouveaux quatrains de Baba Tahir, m Spiegel 
Memorial Volume, ed J.J. Modi, Bombay 1908, 
p 290 — 302 (28 quatiams and I ghazal) com- 
pleting the collection of 1885 recently discovered 
in an extract from the Kashkul al-fukari z* of 
which the original is m the Muhammadiya 
mosque (Fatih) of Constantinople, in the Dlwan 
of Maghnbi and in an album (djung') This 
second collection of quatrains published by Huart 
contains very irregular pieces, the translation 
of which is not certain; Minorsky, Matenall 
( tt Mat6riaux pour servir a l’^tude des croyances 
de la secte persane dite les Ahl-i Haqq ou 
c Ali-Ilahl”), vol. xxxin. of the Trudl Lazarew 
Instituta , Moscow 1911, p. 29 — 33 (transl. ot 
the passages from the Sarandjam), p 99 — 103 
(Persian text of the intercalated poems and 
notes); G. L Leszczynski, Die RubaHyat des 
Baba Tahir c Uryan oder Die Gottestranen des 
Herzens , aus d. west-medischen [sic '] Originate , 
Munich 1920 (biographical and bibliographical, 
verse transl.); K Hadank, Die Mundarten v . 
Khunsar etc , in Kurd.-pers . Borsch . v. O . Mann, 
series in., vol. i., Leipzig 1926, introduction, p 
xxxvii. — lv. (complete study of the question of 
the language of Baba Tahir, bibliography). 

(V. Minorsky) 

TAHIRIDS, a dynasty in Khor5s5n, founded 
by Tahir b al -Husain [q. v.]. The foundation of 
the rule of the Tahinds was later considered to 
date from the appointment of Tahir as commander 
of the army of the Caliph Ma 3 mun in 194 (810) 
and therefore the duration of their rule was put 
at 65 years (till the deposition of Muhammad b 
T^hir in 259 [873]; cf. the biography of Fadl b. 
Sahl [q v.] in Ibn Kfaallikan N°, 540, ed. de Slane, 
p. 57 7> transl., ii. 473 [where we have wrongly 


“six and fifty’’]). Tahir was succeeded m Khorasan 
by his son Talha, d. 213 (828); after him reigned 
c Abd Allah b. Tahir [q. v.] till 230 (844) and 
Tahir b. € Abd Allah till Radjab 248 (862), both 
of whom are described as able rulers. The capital 
of the dynasty was Nighapur (Arabic: Naisabur); 
from the time of c Abd Allah their territory com- 
prised Raiy and Kirman, in addition to Khorasan 
proper and the lands east of it as far as the Indian 
frontier and northward to the boundary of the 
Caliph’s empire Although the Tahinds were 
nominally only governors for the caliphs, their 
authority was so firmly established m Khorasan 
that the province could not be given to any other 
After the death of c Abd Allah the Caliph al- 
Wathik appointed Ishak; b Ibrahim al-Mus c abl 
governor of Khorasan, but this appointment was 
cancelled before the departure of the new governor 
and Tahn b. c Abd Allah confirmed in office in 
succession to his father (Suli, MS m the Publ 
Libr. in St Petersburg, f 18b sqq) At the same 
time from 237 to 253 (851 — 867) another of 
c Abd Allah’s sons, Muhammad, held the office of 
military commandant (sahib shurta) and deputy 
of the Caliph m Baghdad. He declined an offer 
to go to KhoiSsan on the death of his brother 
Tahir, as he knew that the later had intended 
his son Muhammad to succeed him, Muhammad 
b Tahir was therefore appointed governor of 
Khorasan by the Caliph Musta c Tn (Ya'ktlbi, ed. 
Houtsma, 11. 604). Muhammad b Tahir, in contrast 
to his predecessors, is described as a frivolous and 
pleasure-loving prince, his lands gradually passed 
to the Saffarid [q. v.] Ya c kub b Laith to whom 
Muhammad himself had to suriender in his capital 
in 259 (873). Muhammad b Tahir, who lived 
till 296 (908 — 909) (Ibn al-Athir, vm. 42) does 
not seem to have returned to Khorfisan, although 
he was liberated after the defeat of Ya%ub at 
Dair al- c Akul m 262 (876) and thereupon and 
once again in 271 (885) appointed governor of 
Khorasan His brother Husain b Tahir continued 
the struggle with the Saffands without much 
success. The last military commandant of Baghdad 
of the Tahirid family was c Ubaid Allah b. c Abd 
Allah who died m Shawwal 300 (May 913); 
accoiding to c ArIb, p 40, he was 8i years of 
age but Ibn al-Athir says he was only born in 
22 3 (838)1 until his death he was regarded as 
Shaikh of the Khuza c a tribe (Ibn Khallikan, transl. 
de Slane, 11. 80, not m the text p 382, nor in 
Wiistenfeld’s edition N° 366) His son Muhammad 
b c Ubaid Allah was for a period commandant 
of the eastern half of Baghdad and was dismissed 
from office m 301 (913 — 914); cf. c Ailb, p. 45 
The Tahinds seem to have occupied a unique 
position among the rulers of their time on account 
of their high education and literary activities (m 
Arabic) In the Fihnst (p. 117) a special chapter 
(A l Tahir ) is devoted to the Tahinds* many of 
them, from Tahir b al-Husain to c Ubaid Allah 
b c Abd Allah are celebrated as poets and authors. 
According to c Abd Allah b. Tahir the “wisdom” 
( Hukm ) of the Tahinds was particularly manifested 
10 his nephew Mansilr b. lalha, the governor of 
Merw, Amul and K]} w arizm, and author of several 
works. According to a statement of little credibility 
in Dawlatghah (ed. Browne, p 30), c Abdallah is 
said to have disapproved of Persian literature and 
to have ordered Persian books to be burned and 
destroyed. 
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Bibliography : Grundrtss d . iran. Phil 

ii* 559 ^ ; W. Barthold, Turkestan down to the 

Mongol Invasion y G M. S., 1928, p. 207 — 222. 

(W. Barthold) 

TAHMAN b c Amr al-KilXbI was a minor 
Arabic poet whose collected poems have by 
accident been preserved, while more important 
collections have been irretrievably lost. The time 
when he lived is fairly accurately known, as he 
was captured by the Harilrl leader Nadjda b 
c Amr ai-Hanafl on one of his expeditions and 
employed as a guide. During the night he tried 
to escape, took one of the best camels and went 
away. He was however pursued on horses and 
recaptured As a punishment for theft the Harilrl 
imposed the punishment of having the right hand 
cut off When he later came to the caliph c Abd 
al-Malik he recited to him his most celebrated 
poem, in which he deplores the loss of his hand 
and asks the caliph for the payment of the ransom 
as he had acted only as a loyal subject and had 
not deserved the punishment imposed upon com- 
mon criminals. However, according to another 
account, he did not lose his hand at all and the 
poem was made solely for the purpose to save 
his hand when he deserved such punishment. He 
had been at a wineshop and when drunk had 
robbed the owner of the money taken by this 
illegal traffic by breaking open the box in which 
he kept the money In this account he is brought 
before the caliph al-Walld and not c Abd al-Malik 
That he lived to the time of al-Walld is con- 
firmed by another poem (p. 82, 3 ) wheie he praises 
this ruler and the Banu Umaiya in general As 
also other accounts and verses make allusion to 
the loss of his hand, the second account appears 
to be due to an intei polator who was not acquainted 
with these veises, Tahman was sensitive about 
the loss of his hand and he always kept it 
wrapped up. One day a man of the clan of Abu 
Rabi c a b c Abd, as he was at the watering trough, 
threw the garment covering his hand back. Tah- 
man bore the grudge till he surprised the man 
kneeling at some work and struck him with his 
sword thinking he had killed him, though he 
had only wounded him He fled to the Yaman 
to thp tribe of al-Hanth b Ka c b and found asylum 
among the Banfi c Abd al-Madan, one of the noblest 
Yamanite clans, and sent from there some verses 
expressing his delight at having avenged the 
insult. He also had another quarrel in which he 
killed a man of the tribe of Ghani on account of a 
woman, then he ran away and stayed two years 
in the South of the Yamama, hiding during the 
day, robbing the people during the night. His 
plight however was so wretched that when some of 
his clansmen of Kilab passed he asked them in 
some verses to obtain pardon for him from the 
governor of al-Madlna. A man named Sudaiy b 
Kais went to al-Madlna and obtained the pardon 
and paid the blood-money to the relations of the 
slain Qhanawl. From all these scattered accounts 
we may arrive at the conclusion that he lived m 
the second half of the first century of the Hidjra 
Several of the fragmentary poems are simply love 
poems, several upon Harithi, 1. e South-Arabian 
women, composed during his stay in the Yaman 
The short diwan probably formed part of the 
collection of poems made by AbU Sa c ld al-Sukkarl 
under the title: Kitab Lu$U$ al-Arab> “Book of 
the Arab Robbers’'. A German translation exists 
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by O. Rescher, but as it is privately printed; I do 
not know the date of publication. The Arabic 
text is published in W. Wright, Opuscula Arabica , 
Leyden 1859, p. 76 — 89. Verses of Tahman are 
cited occasionally in other works, sometimes only 
as being by one of the “Robbers". In the LtsSn 
al-Arab he is cited only four times (iii. 492; 
11 132; xi. 298; xiii. 43, 432); Bakrf, ed. Wtt- 
stenfeld, p. 413; Yakut and al-Kall in places to 
be found from the indices. 

Btbltography\ cited above. 

(F. Krbnkow) 

TAHMASP I, second ruler of Persia of 
the $ a f a w I dynasty, eldest son of Sh&h 
Ism 5 c Il I born in 919(1514); he ascended the throne 
at the age of ten years (930 = 1524) and was of 
course the plaything of the Kfzflba&h chiefs. He 
defeated the Uzbegs in 934 (1527) near Turbet-i 
Shaikh Djam. Summoned to Baghdad by the re- 
bellion of Dhu ’ 1 -Fak 5 r of the Kurd tribe of the 
MQslu, who was supported by the Kalhur Kurds 
and claimed to be under Turkish suzerainty (936 = 
1530), he found him murdered by his brothers. He 
next went to Herat which the Uzbegs had been 
besieging for 1 8 months, but the latter withdrew on 
his approach. In 940(1534) the Ottomans occupied 
Mesopotamia and Tabriz. Sultan Sulaiman went 
to SultSniya, then ciossed the mountains to the 
south to occupy Baghdad , four years later he 
occupied WSn. The Peisians had all the time 
been on the defensive. In 1541 the great Moghul 
Humayun, son of Babur, driven from his throne 
by a rebellion, took refuge with TahmSsp. The 
magnificent festivities held on this occasion are 
commemcyated in a wall-painting in the pavilion of 
Cihil-Sutur in Isfahan, but HumSyUn was worried by 
the Shah’s insisting on his adoption of the Shi c a. 

A rebellion of his brother Ilkhas-MirzS in 954 
(1547) who was supported by the Turks gave 
TahmSsp no rest ; an Ottoman army occupied 
Adharbaidjan and Isfahan; llkhas however quar- 
relled with his allies, the campaign led to nothing 
and the pretender was later captured and put to 
death. In '961 (1554) an armistice was concluded 
with the Turks and the peace signed the following 
year Bayazld, son of Sultan Sulaim&n, took refuge 
in Persia after his rebellion (963=1556) but he 
was handed over after two years' negotiations and 
Tahmasp ordered or allowed him to be put to 
death for a sum of 400,000 pieces of gold. 

The last years of his reign were marked by 
Uzbeg invasions of KhorSsan and a famine followed 
by plague (919 = 1571). TahmSsp died m 984 
(1576), poisoned by the mother of a certain Haidar, 
chief of the UstSdjla tribe. His reign had lasted 
52 and a half years He wrote his autobiography, 
publ. by P. Horn, Denkwurdtgkeiten , Z.D M.G., 
xliv., 1890, p. 563 — 649, transl. Strassburg 1891; 
it stops at the year 969 (1561) when Bayazld 
was handed over to the Turks. Copies of official 
letters addressed by him to contemporary sovereigns 
are found in various MSS. of the British Museum 
(Rieu, Catalogue , N°. 390, 530, 809, 984). In his 
reign Persia was visited by Anthony Jenkinson, 
English Ambassador (1562) and Vmcentio d’Ales- 
sandn, Venetian Ambassador (1571). 

Btbltography : Rida-kQlT-khSn, Raw gat aU 

Saftf-i Na^irl, Teheran 1274, vni., not paged; 

E. G. Browne, Persian Literature in Modern 

Times , Cambridge 1924, p. 81, 84 — 98; P. M. 

Sykes, History of Persia *, ii. 246 — 253; Curzon, 
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Per stay ii. 35; Cl. Huart, Histoire de Bagdaa 
dans les temps modernes , Paris 1901, p 34 — 36; 
P. Horn, Geschickte Irans in islamttischer Zeit , 
in Grundrtss d tran. Phtlologie , 11 582; L. Teufel, 
Z . Af. G\, 1 883, xxxvu ,p 11 3 — 125, Malcolm, 

History of Persia , London 1815, 1. 505 — 5 11 * 
TahmSsp II, third son of Sjjah Husain, 
proclaimed heir-presumptive during the siege of 
Isfahln by the Afghans (1135=1722), escaped 
at the head of 600 men and tried without succes 
to raise troops in Kazwin He made a treaty with 
Peter the Great who had just occupied Resht and 
Baku (the treaty led to nothing), held out at 
Faraliabad m MSzandaian, with the support of 
Fath c Ali Khan, chief of the KadjSr, and was 
joined there by the future Nadii Shah, who then 
took the name Tahmasp Kuli Khan (the Khan, 
servant of Tahmasp) and brought him 5,000 men, 
Afshar and Kurds. After the assassination of Fath 
C AU Kh5n near Meghhed by Nadir, the latter was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the Persian troops, 
took Meshhed and Herat, won a signal victory 
over the Afghans at Mihman-DSst, near DSmghan 
m 1141 (1729). Leaving TahmSsp at DamghSn, 
Nadir won a further success at MuiCe— Khurt, 
entered Isfahan where TahmSsp, whose father had 
been massacred by the Afghans before their de- 
parture, followed him and found his mother there, 
where she had lived seven years disguised as a 
slave without being recognised Tahmasp rewarded 
his general for his services by giving him the 
governorship of Khorasan, Sidjistan, Kirman and 
M5zandar5n with the title Sultan. Nadir struck 
coins m his own name and paid his troops with 
them Fired by the victories of his lieutenant, 
Tahmasp wished to take command of the army, 
undertook unsuccessfully the siege of Eriwan and 
was defeated by the Turks at Koredj5n, near 
Hamadan m 1144 (1731); in the following year 
he concluded peace by ceding Transcaucasia, but 
retained Tabriz and the countiy S E of it Nadir 
protested against the conclusion of the treaty, 
marched on Isfahan, seized TahmSsp and sent him 
to be imprisoned in Khorasan putting on the 
throne a son of the Shah, aged eight months, 
under the name of Shah c Abb5s III; this son dying, 
Nfidir [q. v.] had himself proclaimed luler of Persia 
m 1148 (1736). In the course of the campaign in 
India, the son of Nadir, Rida Kuli, put Tahmasp 
to death along with the greater part of his family 
at Sebzawar (1151 = 1739) 

B ibltogr aphy Mirz 5 Mahdi Khan, Tcfrikh-i 
Qahan'gusha-i Nadiri , Bombay 1265, p. 9 — 
1 14, Tibriz 1266, p. 6 — 67, Rid 5 Kali Khan, 
Rawdat al-Saf 3 J -t Nasirl , Teheran 1274, vni., 
not paged; P. M Sykes, History of Persia , 11 
317 — 344; E. G Browne, Hist of Persian 
Literature in Modern Times , Cambridge 1924, 
p. 129 — 136, Malcolm, Hist, of Persia , London 
1815, 1. 636 — 637; ii. 21 — 96 (Cl Huart) 
TAHMURATH, the second king of the 
PlshdSdl dynasty in the Persian epic 
cycle. 

The name Takhm5-urupa ( Avesta ), Takhmorup 
( Bundahish ) is compounded of takima ( u stiong, 
courageous”) (cf. Rustam < Rustahm) -f- urupa (or 
urupi) (cf Christensen, p. 140), “a certain animal 
of the dog family”, cf Bartholomae, Altir < Wdrt , 
p. 1532, who, however, expresses doubts as to 
the real meaning of the name (Darmesteter, Avesta , 
11., p. 5^3i interprets it “of sturdy shape”; cf. 


Sanskrit rupa ?) Later forms are TakhmGraf. Tah- 
mQras. The transcription into Arabic characters 
Tahmaiath (sometimes TahClmrath) reflects an 
intermediate stage m the evolution of the final 
p > / > th > s ; the emphatic Arabic ( seems to 
show retroactive influence of the h\ cf. the forms 
Tahmasp, and Tihran. In the Sidra Rabba the 
Mandaean Tahmurath appears under the name 
Zardanayata TahmGrSt 

As Wmdischmann points out, TahmQrath is one 
of the most puzzling characters in the Iranian 
epic. Syncretistic imagination has been very much 
at work on the person of this king and each 
period has added some new featuies to his character. 
According to the majority of the souices, TahmG- 
rath is the son of WnvandjhSn (Avestan Vivahvant, 
Pahl. Vivangh^n, who is the giandson or the 
great grandson of Hushang) The brothers of 
Tahmurath aie his successors Yim = Djam[shed], 
Spltur (bpityura) and Nars. The Shah-nama alone 
makes the order of reigns the same as the order 
of generations, by making Tahmurath the son of 
Husjiang and the father of Djam&hed The Muslim 
sources mention a son of Tahmurath who accor- 
ding to I bn al-Fakih was called Fans (eponym of 
the Persians), according to the Nuzhat al-Kulub 
(ed Le Strange, p 112) Lashkar* according to 
Herbelot’s sources Kahraman. 

In the Avesta Tahmurath has the epithet azmavant 
( 'zaenahvant ), usually explained (cf Hamza and 
the Mudjmil , p 166) as “armed” but accoiding 
to Bartholomae, Altir . Wort , p. 228 and 1651, 
having the sense of “watchful”, “wide awake” 
Firdawsi does not mention this epithet unless he 
alludes to it when he says that Tahmurath saddled 
( zin ) Ahriman to serve as a steed for him. 

Accoiding to the Avesta , Yadit , 19, 28, Takhmo 
Urupa “subdued all the demons and rode Anra- 
Mainyu whom he transformed into a horse, foi 
30 years, from one end of the earth to the other” 
(tiansl Darmesteter) The victory of TahmQiath 
over Ahuman was won on the day Khurdad of 
the month of Farvardin and this event is celebrated 
each year by the faithful who should make a 
special cake for the occasion (according to a 
Pahlavi treatise in West, Pahlavi Texts , iv., 
p 314). The Pei sian Riwayat (Spiegel, Einleitung) 
which gives M5bad-i Dihlawl as its authonty is 
full of curious details (absent in Firdawsi and 
elsewhere) Every day Tahmurath, mounted on 
Ahriman, went three times round the woild and 
three times covered the road from Mt Alburz to 
the bridge Cinvad Ahriman felled by mace blows 
from Tahmurath lived only on the sms of men 
By promises of honey and silk garments (on these 
impure things, cf Spiegel, Einleitung , 11. 153, 
158) Ahuman persuaded the wife of TahmUrath 
to ask her husband if m the course of his rounds 
he was ever afraid Tahmurath confessed that he 
was always afraid that Ahriman might throw himself 
from the summit of Alburz to the foot Learning 
TahmGrath’s weak spot, Ahriman threw him and 
swallowed him. The angel Suro§h announced the 
disappearance of Tahmurath to DjamghGd and tells 
him what two things delight Ahriman, praises 
(or song) and sodomy (cf Marquart in Hatides 
Amsorya , Vienna 1916, p. 100). Hjam played on 
these passions and when Ahriman prepared to 
accede to his proposals, Ejam slipped his hand 
into his entrails and pulled out his brother’s body. 
Ahriman pursues Ejam but the latter on the advice 
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of Surogh abstains from looking him m the face 
and Ahnman thus impotent returns to hell. £>jam 
purifies TahmGrath and builds an \a\stddan for 
him The hand of £)jam which had touched Ahn- 
man became covered with leprosy. During a dream 
he learns that his malady can be cured. Hence 
the institution of the dakhma and the use of the 
gdmez, are connected m the Riwayat with the 
death of TahmGrath. The Mu&mil expressly says 
that TahmGrath died a natuial death. 

The exploits of TahmGrath also earned him the 
epithet of devband \ cf. the Shahnama , the Mug; mil 
and the Persian Riwtlyat. According to the Aoge- 
maidS ( Avesta , tr Darmesteter, 111 165), Tahmurath 
made a steed of Gana-Mainy 5 ,the demon of demons, 
and extorted from him the 7 kinds of writing. 
The Minokhirad (tr West, Ch. xxi 32) explains 
that it was the seven alphabets hidden by Ahn- 
man that were brought to light Firdawsl does 
not seem to be aware of the ambiguity of his 
language, which here suggests the demoniacal origin 
of the alphabets, while, according to him, they 
were taught to Tahmurath by the dev whom he 
had subdued after their rebellion F11 daws! speaks 
of “about 30 alphabets” (nazdik-i si) but only 
mentions six by name, the rutnl , the tazt , the 
par sty the soghdl , the ctnl and the pahlawl. 

On this tradition there was in time superimposed 
the legend of the measures taken by Tahmurath 
to save the books at the Deluge. As Windischmann 
has already pointed out, this act of Tahmurath’s 
connects him with the Babylonian Xisouthros 
(Beiosius, Frag Hist Grace , ed Muller, 11 501) 
Hamza, ed. Gottwaldt, p 197, says that in 350 
(961) theie was found at Djai (Isfahan) in the 
building called Sarwaih or Saroya a hoard of 50 
bales of skins covered with unknown wntings 
(Ibn Rusta transcribes the name Saiuk, this is 
also the name of the citadel of HamadSn, of the 
capital of Farahan, of the tributary of the Djaghatu 
and of the town of Sarudj near Biredjik) In this 
connection Hamza under 357 (962) quotes the 
story of the astronomei Abu Ma c shar (d 272 = 
885), according to which a similar find of manu- 
scripts written on the tdz of the white poplar 
( k ha dank) had previously been made at SSroya. 
On thrs occasion one of the manuscripts written 
“in old Persian script’ 7 could be deciphered. One 
of the old kings of Persia in it related that 231 
years and 300 days before the Deluge, Tahmurath 
had known the date of its happening. As a tiue 
friend of knowledge and of scholars, he ordeied 
his engmeeis to find the safest place to erect a 
building which was called SarQya. Scientific works 
of different kinds including astronomical tables 
were put in it (but the Deluge, cf al-Biruni, did 
not come beyond the frontier of HulwSn) 

There are several othei tiaditions connected with 
'J'ahmGrath The reference is very old in the Bun- 
daht^fiy ch. xvu. 4, according to which in the time 
of Tahmurath “the people regularly passed on 
the back of the bull Sarsaok fiom (Kar&var [mod. 
Pers. Kaghvar] central) Khvaniras to the other 
regions” One night in the middle of the sea, the 
wind blew into the water the sacred fire which 
had also been placed on the back of Sarsaok, but 
the fire broke into three parts which shone so 
brightly that the people weie able to cross the 
sea. This myth is symbolical of the peopling of 
the 6 karsRvar of the periphery and of the ongin 
of the three great pyres. 


To TahmGrath (Hamza, p. 29 — 30) is attributed 
the building of Babylon, of the citadel ( kuhandtz ) 
of Maiw, of Kardfndsd (one of th# 7 cities of 
Mada 5 in; another reading has* KurdabSd, in the 
Mug; mil a/- Tawarikh: Girdabad-i buzurgtarln\ of 
the two suburbs of Isfahan . Mihrln (JMarbln ?, cf. 
Ibn al-Fakih, p. 265) and S 5 r 5 ya (formerly Kuk) 
According to Tabari, TahmGrath founded the town 
of SabQr, and Mas c GdI places there the residence 
of Tahmuiath To this list Herbelot’s sources add 
Niniveh and Amid 

In the Shah-nama, TahmGrath is represented as 
the great initiator m the exploitation of the animal 
kingdom, from him dates the weaving of wool, 
the domestication of wild animals, of birds of prey, 
the rearing of horses and other animals for riding, 
of watch-dogs and of cocks and hens (cf. also 
the Mud; mil and Tha c alihi) 

Along with Tahmurath the Shah-nama mentions 
his wise and pious minister (das tier) Shgdasp, 
whose name looks like a wrong reading for BGdGsp 
(Boddhisatva, Buddha) Blochet ( Etudes sur le 
Gnostictsme , p 28) has endeavoured to show from 
the system of wilting Pahlavl the possibility of the 
substitution of sfeeda, in place of but in the sense 
of demon. Tabari, 1 175 says that m the first 
year of the reign of TahmGrath, Budhasf appeared 
who preached the doctrine of the Sabi 5 a [q v ] 
and almost all the Muslim historians repeat this 
(cf Windischmann and Christensen) Some writers 
(Mas c udi, Tanblh , B G A , vm, 90) even suggest 
that before Zaidught the Persians professed the 
Sabaean religion preached by Budasf According to 
Hamza, Yudasf (read BudSsf) instituted fasting on 
the occasion of a famine m the time of Tahmurath 
The same writer says that TahmGrath was tolerant 
in religious matters and in his reign idolatry had 
increased This legend is exactly contrary to what 
the Dcnkart (vn 1, 19) says, that Tahmurath 
put down idolatry and caused the woiship and 
adoration of the Creator to increase 

Tahmurath has no equivalent in Indian mythology 
Windischmann and Spiegel have sought to unravel 
the Indo-European (Iranian ? ) from the Semitic 
elements in this complex character. To the former 
belong the genealogy of TahmGrath, his struggle 
with Ahnman etc Are the elements dealing 
with the deluge, the saving of the books etc 
Semitic * Windischmann, relying on the second 
element of the name Tahmurath ( urupa ), even 
suspected an animal origin for him (Tier gestalt) 
connecting him with certain Babylonian mytholo- 
gical figures 

An original theory has been advanced by Chris- 
tensen, op. cit, p. 136, 142* he says that it was 
after the separation of the Iranians from the Indians 
that Hushang and TahmGrath, both keeping traces 
of the type of the “first man” and the “first 
king”, weie inserted in the mythological frame- 
work where they took a place before Yim, the 
Indo-Iranian type of the first man, and after Gay< 5 - 
mard, the pre-anthropic giant, who became the 
prototype of the human race. Christensen then 
proposes to assimilate HGsb&ng and TahmGrath 
to the personages of Scythian legend (Herodotos, 
iv. 5 — 7). Targitaos, the first man and his son Ar- 
poxais, “eponym of the Scythian tribe Rpa” (*Arpu> 
Urupa, Christensen thinks he recognises this 
element in the toponymy of many places in nearer 
Asia which were the scene of Scythian migrations). 
Hence the genealogy, TahmGrath) son of HGjgbSng, 
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given by Firdawsl is perhaps in keeping with the 
tradition, while the three generations introduced 
between Tahmftrafh and Hashang would only be 
misreadings of the name Vlvanghan. 

Later sources rationalised the legend, according 
to a Pars! priest (Darmesteter, Et iran ., ii. 74), 
the victory of Tahmurath over Ahnman simply means 
his victory “over the impure desires of the flesh”. 
Mirkhond seems to wish to substitute for the revolt 
of the dh), one of the nobles of the kingdom. 

The later evolution of the story of Tahmurath 
in Muslim lands is very curious. According to 
E. Blochet the mare with a woman’s head, al- 
Burak, [q. v ], on whom at the mfrafy Muhammad 
traversed the world, is derived from Ahriman in 
the legend of Tahmurath The name of Burak is, 
he says, connected with the Persian word baraj 
baragi which are actually used in the Riwayat 
and Fndawsl. On a SasSman vase in Vienna (cf. 
Arneth, Monumente d K R. Munz- und Antiken- 
Cabmette in Wien, 1850, Die anttken Gold- und 
Stlbermonumente , pi vi — vn ) are figures of a man 
mounted on a monster with a bearded human 
head having some resemblance to the winged 
Assyrian bulls. Blochet thinks he recognises in 
these figures different phases in the exploit of 
TahmUrafh On the other hand, the same scholar 
has shown how Tahmurath, having passed through 
the avatar of the Muslim &mn SamhQras or Sham- 
htlrash (metathesis of h and m 5 ) has come to be 
confused with the complex figure of St. George. 
The figure of SamhUras is found in an old manu- 
script JDaka?tk al-haka^ik (Bibl Nat Paris, Pers 
fonds, N° 174)*, m the accompanying text we are 
told that this spirit is the “great spirit of the at- 
mosphere” and that his residence ( makam ) is in 
the island (sic ’) of Ba c albak He is represented 
as a warrior fully equipped {mubai tz) killing a 
dragon with a blow from a sword in such a way 
that the dragon ( aldaha ) is cut in two while 
seizing with his teeth the chest of the horse 
Wherever two armies meet ready for battle, God 
orders this spirit to go to the space between them 
and it is he who gives his aid to the side which 
God desires to assist” 

The name Tahmurath, frequent in the modern 
period among PSrsfs, seems to be unknown in 
Muhammadan Persia. Since the xvith century it 
has been very popular among the Christian pnnces 
of Georgia (in the form Theimurazi) This curious 
fate of the name may be explained by the in- 
fluence of the ShirwSnshahs [q v.] who were 
related to the Georgians and often bear names 
from the Iranian epics. 

Btb lio gr aphy : The principal sources men- 
tioning Tahmurath are. Avesta , Ya&it, Chap. 15, 
ix and 19, 28, Afrln-i Zartusht^ §2, Bundahish 
(West, Pahlavt texts , i., Oxford 1880), Chap. 
I7> 4? 3 h 3—3,* 34, 4 > Dlna-i Matndg-l Khiradh 
(West, ibid., ni., 1885), Chap 27, 21; Rvwayat 
parsi on Tahmurath 1S found m Spiegel, Exnleit. 
in die traditionellen Schriften d. Par sen, 11 , 
Vienna i860, p 158 — 150 and 317 — 326 (197 
Persian distichs; there is a prose version m a 
MS. of Munich; cf. Bartholomae, Cat., p 141); 
SRah-nama, ed. Mohl, 1 , p. 40 — 46 ; ed Vullers, 
1., p. 202 ; Tabari, i. 174 — 1 75 ; Mas c QdI, MurUgj, 
ed. Barbier de Meynard, ii. in; ni. 252; iv. 
44, 49; Hamza IsfahSnl, ed. Gottwaldt, p. 13, 
2 5i 2 9 — 3°> 197 (transl p. 9, 17, 20, 151); 
BfrUnt, al-AtRar al-ba^iya, ed Sachau, p. 24; 


Mu&tnil al-Tawartkh, J. A ., 1841, xi. 154, l66* 
279, 292, 390, 413; Iha c 5libl, Qhurar Ahkbar 
Muluk al-Furs (before 412), ed. Zotenberg, p. 
7 — 9. For the minor sources cf Wmdischmann 
and Christensen, p. 192 — 203 D’Herbelot, Bibl . 
Orientals, “rdduite et augments” ed. of 1783, v., 
p. 451 — 456, s v. Thahamurath, where are quoted 
the later additions from poems like fahmuratk- 
nama and Kahraman-nama [MS. Turkish of the 
Bibl. Nat. de Pans, N° 321, 343 and 344, 
Kahramttn is the son of Tahmurath], cf. Mohl, 
mtrod. to his edition of the Shah-nama, i., p 74- 
76 there is no article Tahmurath in the original 
edition of d’Herbelot, Paris 1697, although the 
J'ahmurath-nama is quoted there s. v. Malik- 
al-bahr a propos of the steed of SiySmak, son 
of Kayumarih Windischmann, Zoroastr. Studien, 
Berlin 1863. Takhmd-urupis, p. 196 — 212; 
Spiegel, Er anise he Altertumskunde, 1 , Leipzig 
1871, P- 5i6 — 522; Justi, Iramsches Namen- 
buch, 1895, P 3 2 ° — 3 2I i Darmesteter, Etudes 
trantennes, 1883, 11 24, 51, 74 — 75, 178; E. 
Blochet, L'ascension au ciel du prophets Moham- 
med , R. H R , 1899, vol. xi, p. 1 — 25, 203 — 
236 ; do., Etudes stir le gnosticisms musultnan, 
R S O , vol 11 , 111., iv., vi , tirage a pait, 
Rome 1913, p 1 — 193, esp p I — 17, 28, A 
Christensen, Lc premier homme et le premier 
rot dans rhistoire legendaire des Iramens , Arch . 
d'etudes orient., vol xiv , Upsala 1918, p. 1 3 1 — 
218. HoSang and Ta^moruw (complete analyse 
of all the sources) (V MlNORSKY) 

TAHRlF (a), corruption of a document, 
whereby the original sense is altered It may 
happen in various ways, by direct alteration of 
the written text, by arbitrary alterations in reading 
aloud the text which is itself correct, by omitting 
parts of it or by interpolations or by a wrong 
exposition of the tiue sense The Muslims found 
occasion to deal with this conception m connection 
with those passages in the Kur D an where Muhammad 
accused the Jews of falsifying the books of revela- 
tion given them, 1 e the Thora, harrafu [cf 
Korean, vol. ii. io66 a ] This accusation was really the 
only way of escape for Muhammad out of a 
dangerous situation, when he came into closer 
contact with the Jews in Medina He had from 
the beginning appealed to the evidence of the 
“peoples of a scripture”, 1. e. the Jews and the 
Christians, as he was firmly convinced that the 
contents of the Old and New Testament coincided 
with what he preached on the basis of his revela- 
tions But his ideas of incidents and laws m the 
Old Testament contained such misundei standings 
that they naturally provoked criticism and ridicule 
from the Jews and thus he was put in a false 
position If his expositions were contradictory to 
the old revealed scriptures, his claim to have 
received them by divine revelation was at stake 
But as his consciousness of his prophetic inspira- 
tion was unassailable, there was only one thing 
for him to do, namely to declare that the Jews 
had maliciously corrupted their sacred books while 
he himself had given their true content. It was 
a bold assertion but was made easier for him by 
the fact that these scriptures were sealed books 
to his followers, while they believed firmly in the 
truth of his words. In this connection Muhammad 
uses the expression harrafa (Snra 11. 70; iv 48; 
v 16, 45), more rarely the synonym lawa (iii. 
72; iv. 48) or baddala the meaning of which is 
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narrower, “to exchange 11 , “to put in the place of 
something 11 (ii 56; vn. 16). How he pictured this 
alteration to himself is not clear from his words 
and perhaps he had no very definite idea of it* 
he was more concerned with the fact itself than 
with how it was done. There is a direct charge 
of having falsified the text in Stira ii. 73 “Woe 
to them, who write the Scripture with their hands 
and say: this comes from Allah.” On the other 
hand m 111 72 there seems to be a reference to 

an alteration m the text while it is being read: 
tt A part of them twist their tongue in the scrip- 
ture so that you think that it is out of the scrip- 
ture, but it is not out of the scripture; they say: 
it comes from AllSh, but it does not come from 
Allah”; cf. iv. 48 . “they twist with their tongue”. 
In other passages he is content with the accusa- 
tion that the Jews conceal and suppress all sorts 
of things in their scripture (Sura 11. 154, 169). 
This is expressed in a peculiar fashion m vi. 91 
where it is said “you make the scripture of Moses 
into leaves which you read out and suppress much 
of it” ; which can only mean that m his opinion 
they removed the passages attesting the truth of 
his mission from the copies which they used in 
the disputations. He gives in ii 156; vii 16 a 
specimen of their alterations which is unfortunately 
not cleai ; he says that they used another word 
instead of the word hitta which brought a heavy 
punishment upon them. The examples quoted in 
11. 98 , iv 48 are hardly meant as quotations from 
scripture. Among the suppressed passages, th 
scuptures make special mention of the law which 
punishes incontinence with stoning (Ibn Hisham 
p. 394 sq.') and the descriptions of Muhammad as 
the expected Piophet (ibid , p 353) Muhammad 
naturally extended this charge of tahrlf to the 
Christians, of whom he also asserted that they 
likewise concealed the passages in their holy 
scriptures which contained e\idence of the truth 
of his mission; cf the appeal to the “possessors 
of a scripture” in Sura 11 1 41; 111 64 and with 
refeience to prophecy of Muhammad’s coming, 
Ibn Hisham, p. 388, although he probably means 
that Jesus’s refusal of the name God and the 
doctrine of the Trinity (e g. v 1 16) were based 
*on falsifications of the scnpture His whole attitude 
was so peculiar that his opponents were able 
with justice to direct a charge of tabdil against 
the Prophet’s revelations. It is true that in Sura 
x 16 he vigorously defends himself against the 
charge brought by his opponents that he had 
substituted another revelation m place of the one 
given him, but the not rare abrogations of earlier 
legal prescriptions [cf. Korean] caused him no 
misgiving and in xvi 103, Allah clearly refers to 
his having occasionally substituted one verse for 
another, a thing with which his enemies did not 
forget to reproach the Prophet. 

The vague way m which Muhammad in the 
KuriSn speaks of falsifications of scriptures by 
the “possessors of a scripture” resulted in the 
Muhammadan scholars who gradually became better 
acquainted with the “Old and New Testaments” 
and were fond of dealing m their polemical works 
with the charge of tahrlf \ tabdil and taghylr, 
coming to hold very divergent views m their 
opinions of the facts lying at the basis of the 
charge. Some continued to hold the opinion usual 
in the early centuries after Muhammad that the 
Jews had actually altered the text A vigorous 


champion of this view was the Spanish Arab Aba 
Muhammad c Al! b. Hazm (d. 456 = 1064). Dia- 
metrically opposed to this was the view held by 
others that the texts of the “possessors of a 
scripture” were intact and that the divergent 
opinions of Jews and Christians were simply due 
to erroneous interpretations of the passages con- 
cerned. One of the earliest representatives of this 
view was the Zaidl of the Yemen, al-K&sim b 
Ibrahim (d 246 = 860), in his polemical treatise 
directed against the Christians; among his later 
followers, special mention may be made of the 
great histonan Ibn KhaldQn. As is usual in such 
controversies there was also a middle school, for 
some conceded the actual falsifications of the text 
by the “peoples of a scripture” but limited them 
to a minimum Of these different opinions, the 
first was decidedly the simplest and most logical, 
for it was based on the first impression which 
the words of the Kur’Sn naturally made and had 
made in the early days of Islam, bttt it led to 
rather serious consequences which gradually came 
to be appreciated When one had always to deal 
with the possibility that the texts of the earlier 
books of revelation had been falsified, they lost 
considerably in value and indeed the holders of 
this theory frequently speake slightingly of it and 
warn against its use But in this way one came 
up against a question of apologetics, to which the 
theologians were devoting themselves with ardour, 
namely the prophecy of Muhammad’s coming as 
the Prophet to be expected from the Bible (e .g 
Deut., xvni 15), for this naturally presupposed 
the authenticity of the passage in question. This 
factcrr had such an influence that only a minority 
took seriously the charge of tahrlf m its strictest 
form But in its milder form it continued to 
play a principal part in Muslim polemics against 
Jews and Chustians, as may be seen for example 
from Doughty’s statement that m his conversa- 
tions with Arabs he frequently heard this accusation 
made ( Travels in Arabia , 1. 298 ; Snouck Hurgronje, 
Mekka , 11 204). 

In the disputations between the different Muslim 
sects the charge of tahrlf is also made, as the 
Shi c ls have often insisted that in the orthodox KuFan 
ail sorts of things have been omitted or inserted 
with the object of disposing of or refuting evidence 
of the truth of their doctrine The orthodox also 
naturally reply by making the same charge against 
the §hi c Is. 

Bibliography . Goldziher, Z D M G., 
xxxn 341 sqq , on Stemschneider, Polemtsche 
u apologetische Literatur in arabischer Sprache 
( Abhandlungen fur die Kunde des Morgtnlandes, 
vol. vi , N°. 3) ; M Schreiner, Z . Gesch der 
Polemik zw . Juden u. Muhammedanern , Z. D . 
M '. G. y xln. 591 sqq ; Di Matteo, Tahrif od 
allerazione della Bibbia secundo tl Muselmani , 
Bessartone, Anno xxvi , vol xxxviii 64 — ill. — 
On tahrlf within Islam cf Goldziher, Muh . 
Stud , ii , ni sq,; do., Die Richtungen der 
tslamtschen Koranauslegung , p 272, 281. 

(Fr. Buhl) 

TAH§lL is the nomen acttonis of the second 
formation of the verb ha^ala 9 and signifies origin- 
ally, “collection”, “obtaining” or “acquiring”. In 
India the use of the word is restricted to the 
collection of the revenue, and it is applied, 
in the United Provinces and Madras to a sub- 
division of a district (called fa c allu$a } or, cor- 
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ruptly, tWuka, in the Bombay Presidency) with 
an area of from 400 to 600 square miles, or less 
in the United Provinces, forming an administrative 
and fiscal unit In size the tah$il comes between 
the pargana and the sarkar of the Mughul empire, 
and the official in charge of it is designated 
tahslldar (holder of a tahfil) and exercises ad- 
ministrative and, except in Madras, magisterial 
powers He is immediately subordinate either to 
a superior officer m charge of a sub-division com- 
prising two or more tahsiV s, or to the District 
Magistrate and Collector. 

Bibhogr aphy . The standard lexica, Im- 
perial Gazetteer of India , Oxford 1909, H Yule 
and A C Buinell, Hobson-Jobson , ed. Wm 
Crooke 2 London 1903 (T W Haig) 

TAHSIN, MIr Muhammad Husain c Ata 3 Khan. 
with the takhallu$ T ah sin, also known by the 
title Murassa* Rakra, an Indian author, as 
it seems, from ItSwa, son of Mir B 5 kir Khan, 
whose tafehallus was Shawk The son of Tahsin, 
named Kasim c Ali Khan, was not only an author, 
but also a musician The exact dates of Tahsln’s 
birth and death cannot be fixed; the date of the 
completion of his most important work, the Naw- 
tarz-i muras$a c , is + 1195(1780) The author was 
in the service of General Smith, whom he ac- 
companied from Lakhnaw to Calcutta Later on, 
Tahsin lived at Patna, then, after his father’s 
death, at Faizabad His patrons, in the last named 
place, weie successively the Nawwab Shudj 5 c al- 
Dawla (t 1189 = 1775) — in whose service he 
continued the composition of his Naw(arz f which 
he seems to have begun at Patna — and the fol- 
lowing Nawwab, Asaf al-Dawla (1189 — 1212 = 
1775 — 1797), under whose reign the work was 
completed The author has added, to the preface 
of the Nawtarz y a kasida in honour of Asaf al- 
Dawla It is said, that the reading of the works of 
the famous Hindustani poet Mlrza Muhammad Rafl c 
Sawda [f 1 195 (1780) at Lakhnaw], induced Tahsin 
to devote himself to m Hindustani literature also 
Works. (1) Nawtarz-i murajfa*. a Hindustani 
translation, in verse and prose, of a Persian 
original (named Kissa-i cahar Dai wish) This 
original is ascribed to Amir Khusraw, but some- 
times also to Andjab or to Muhammad c AlT Ma c sum 
The Nawfarz exhibits an elaborate liteiary style. 
This was the reason, why, for didactic purposes, 
another translation of the Ki^a-i lahar Darwlsh 
was begun m 1215 (1801) by Mir Amman of 
Dihll and completed in 1217 (1803); this translation 
is the well-known Bagh u-Bahdr Editions of 
Tahsin’s Naw^arz appeared at Bombay (1846), 
Lakhnaw (1869) and Cawnpore (1874) The Naw- 
l arz itself has had a literary influence upon an- 
other Hindustani author, c Azmat Allah, who, as 
he himself states in the preface of his romantic 
work Ki$$a-i rangin Guftar f has imitated in that 
book the style of Tahsin’s composition. On the 
other hand, we find m a manuscript of the India 
Office (N°. 132 of Blumhardt’s Catalogue), the 
Introduction and the tale of the first darwlsh in 
Tahsin’s translation combined with a Hindustani 
rendering of the stories resp. of the third darwlsh 
and the king AzSdbafeht by another literate, Mu- 
hammad HSdI. 

(2) Besides the Nawfarz, Tahsin wrote in Per- 
sian an English grammar, called jpaw5bi(-t An - 
grizl } and a work, which seems to be historical, 
named Tawarikh-i Kasitnl 


It may be added, that, according to the Taghr 
kira of Yusuf c Al! Kh5n, Tahsin was also renowned 
as a calligrapher Besides this Tahsin, there is also 
another authoi of that name, likewise called Mu- 
hammad Husain Kh5n, of whom a cycle of poems 
in the praise of the prophet, partly in Persian and 
partly in Hindustani, was lithographed at Dihll, 
under the name Guldasta-t Na < t (1873) There 
is also a collection of stanzas on Muhammad, 
compiled from various sources by one Muhammad 
Husain Khan Tahsin (the same?), named Caman-i 
Madh-i Nabl , edited at Dihll 1854. 

Bibliography . Garcm de Tassy, Histoire 
de la litter ature htndouie et hindoustanie , 2 nd 
ed., 1 212, 356; 111. 199 etc.; Grundriss der 
tran Phil ., ii. 324; A Sprenger, A Catalogue 
of the manuscripts of the libraries of the 
King of Oudhy 1. 294; J. F. Blumhardt, Cata- 
logue of the Hindustani manuscripts of the 
Library of the India Office (1926), p. 42 — 43, 
51, 67 etc , do, Catalogue of Hindustani printed 
books in the Library of the British Museum 
(1889), p 231; CataL India Office , Il/n., J. F. 
Blumhardt, Hindustani Books , p 124, 146, 
Bagh o-BahZr , ed D Forbes, 6th ed., p 11. sq 
(V F. BOchner) 

ai-TAT li-Amr AliAh (or li ’llXh) c Abd 
al-KarIm b ai-Fadl, c Abbasid Caliph, born 
in 317 (929 — 930). His father was the caliph al- 
Mutl c after whose deposition on 13th Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da 
363 (Aug 5, 974) he was proclaimed Commander 
of the Faithful. His mother, who survived him, 
was called c Utb As Ibn al-Atliir justly observes 
(ix 56), al-TaY during his reign had not sufficient 
authority to be able to associate himself with any 
enterprises worthy of mention He is only mentioned 
in history, one may safely say, m connection 
with certificates of appointment to office, letters 
of condolence and such like formalities, and his 
most lemarkable feature seems to have been his 
extraordinary physical strength The real rulers 
were at first the Buyids [q v.] but after the most 
important of them, c Adud al-Dawla [q. v.] who 
was the caliph’s father-in-law, had died in ShawwSl 
372 (March 983) his sons began to quarrel among 
themselves In Sha'ban 381 (Oct /Nov 991) Baha 3 
al-Dawla [q v ] who was in financial difficulties 
and could not pay his troops was persuaded by 
his influential adviser Abu ’l*Hasan b al-Mu c allim 
to overthrow the caliph and seize his treasure 
At an audience at which the Buyid appeared with 
a large retinue the unsuspecting TaY was torn 
from his throne by Baha 3 al-Dawla’s orders and taken 
to the latter’s house where he was kept a prisoner 
He was succeeded as caliph by his cousin Abu 
’l- c Abbas Ahmad, who took the name al-Kadir 
[q v ] In Radjab 382 (Sept 992) the ex-caliph 
was allowed to come to al-K 5 dir’s palace. Here 
he was well treated. He died on I st Shawwal 393 
(Aug 3, 1003). 

Bibliography Muhammad b. Shakir al- 
Kutubi, Fawaty 11. 3; Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamil \ 
ed. Tornberg, vm. — ix , see Index; Ibn Khal- 
dun, alllbar , 111 428, 436 ; Ibn al-Tik$ak 5 , 

al-Fafehriy ed Derenbourg, p. 391 ; Weil, 
Geschichte der Chalifeny in. 21 — 44; Muir, 
The caliphate j its rise , decline , and fall 3 , p 
582; Le Strange, Baghdad during the Abbasia 
caliphate , p. 162, 270, 271. 

(K. V. Zetterst£bn) 
TAIBA [See al-MadIna.] 
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TA’IF, a town in Arabia. It lies 75 miles 
S. E of Mecca about 5,000 feet above sea level 
in the mountains of Sarat. Of the country round 
with its walled gardens Burckhardt says that it 
is “the most attractive that he had seen since his 
departure foi Lebanon in Syria”. The Beduins 
also describe it as a corner of Syria transported 
and placed under the inclement sky of the Hidjaz 
and say this marvel is due to the all powerful 
intercession of Abraham, the friend of Allah This 
healthy and windy site — water sometimes freezes 
there — was not without attraction for the rich 
merchants of Mecca. They all aimed at possessing 
an estate or at least a pied-a-terre there in which 
to lecuperate from the strain of the relaxing climate 
of Mecca, as their successors do to this day. 

Ta'if was the capital of the tribe of Thakif 
[q. v ]. The Kur^Snic (xlm. 30) phrase al-kcn yatan 
classes Mecca with Ta 3 if and suggests a link of 
importance between them. Tahf is nowhere else 
mentioned m the Kur 3 an. But it may be said that 
on the eve of the Hidjra, it was regarded as the 
second city of Western Arabia and ranked next 
to Mecca It had an advantage over the latter in 
the possession of fertile lands The surrounding 
valleys supplied its export trade with ample matenals, 
particularly easy to market in a region so unfa- 
voured by nature as the HidjSz* wine, wheat 
and wood. The special industry of Tahf was the 
manufacture of leather in its tanneries, which weie 
so numeious, we are told, as to render the air 
around foul It had a girdle of walls built to take 
machines of war. At the entrance and exit to the 
sea of sand, Tahf offered the ships of the desert 
provisions in the varied produce of its soil and 
loads in the products of its industry. Tahf seems 
to have had particularly close relations with the 
Yemen, for which it was able to save 3 or 4 
stages as compared with its redoubtable rival 
Mecca. The people of the town were divided into 
two main groups, in reality, two adverse factions 
Their struggles for supremacy paralysed the eco- 
nomic development of the town. The “Ahlaf” 
were the youngei, less aristocratic section They 
nevertheless succeeded in securing control of the 
national sanctuary of al-Lat. Inferior to their rivals 
the Banu Malik in wealth and in territorial posses- 
sions, they made up for their disadvantages by a 
very skilful diplomacy and by a more serious 
military organization The best poets, the most 
respected leaders in Ta'if came from the Ahlaf 

To their habit of living on wheat, the Beduins 
attributed the cunning and finesse of the Tft’ifls 
which were proveibial. There was a kind of entente 
cordiale between Mecca and Ta^if, an entente 
cemented by matrimonial alliances between Kuraish 
and Ahlaf Many Meccans lived, as we have seen, 
m Ta 5 if and had estates there. Hardly less numerous 
were the Ta’ifls in Mecca, haltf of the great 
families notably of the Umaiyads, the latter almost 
all landlords in the region of Ta 5 if. This explains 
the pieponderating part taken by the Thafrafjs 
in the Syrian caliphate. 

On the eve of the Hidjra, T 5 3 if was therefore 
unique among the towns of the HidjSz Its bracing 
climate, its fruits, its grapes, the famous zabtb of 
Ta 5 if and other products of the soil suggested 
Syria rather than the bare landscapes of western 
Arabia. As to intellectual development, the people 
of TlPif seem “to have been notoriously above the 
average of Beduins and settled tribes 1 *. This is 


how the acute encyclopaedist al-Djahiz speaking 
of Hadjdj^dj summed up the fellow-citizens of the 
great ThakafI It is no wonder then that Muhammad 
after the check to his mission m Mecca thought 
of winning over the intelligent citizens of Tahf 
Repulsed again here, the only course left him was 
to turn to the Ansars. In their wars with Muhammad 
the Kuraish had the military support of the Ahlaf 
of Tahf After the fath of Mecca in 8 A. H. im- 
mediately after the defeat of the HawSzm at 
Hunain, Muhammad laid siege to Ta J if, but with- 
out success It was not till a year later that a 
deputation of Tahf is came to discuss at great 
length in Medina the adhesion of their compatriots 
to the new religion, which they adopted without 
enthusiasm. 

The expansion of Islam beyond the bounds of 
Arabia no moie benefited their town than it did 
Mecca The latter declined while Medina prospered ; 
the latter was at first the residence of the caliph 
and later under the Umaiyads that of the governor 
general of the HidjSz, under whom Tahf usually 
was now reduced to the rank of a sub-prefecture. 
This decline was at first checked by the initiative 
of the inhabitants They succeeded in keeping in 
their bracing mountains the country resorts not 
only of the Meccans but also of the new Muslim 
aristocracy in Medina. Under the Umaiyads they 
gave a further proof of their ability to adapt 
themselves to new circumstances The economic 
decline of Tahf and the loss of its autonomy 
coincided with the zenith of the political influence 
of the Thafcafis. They succeeded in pushing them- 
selves. into the highest offices and displayed the 
most varied talents in them. From the time of 
Mu c 5 wiya we regularly find ThakafI lieutenants 
beside the Caliph For a brief period with Ziyad 
b Ablhi, they were almost expected to get the 
throne. Under Walld I, when the Arab empire 
attained its apogee, the greatest man of the reign 
was not the Kuraish ruler but the ThakafI Hadjdj 5 &- 
They were all able to exploit the historical lelations, 
the intimacy between Tahf and Mecca, their old 
connections with the principal Kuraish families, 
especially with the Umaiyads. They discovered in 
the past an indication of the proper orientation 
of their political activity. 

The c AbbSsids and c Alids took care not to forget 
this. Tradition records their hatred of them and 
associates the Ibakafls with the disfavour that 
suriounds the Umaiyads From Kerbela 5 and the 
failure of the attempted restoration of the c Alids 
they are represented as having been cuised by 
the Prophet. Combining hatred of the §hi c is with 
the political feuds of the c Ir 5 k, the c Abb 5 sid re- 
action vented itself with particular bitterness on 
the memory of the great Thajcafl officers of the 
Umaiyad period. It endeavoured to put the town 
of TShf and its doughty citizens under a ban m 
history The plot succeeded maivellously and to 
this day among the Beduins, the name of the 
ThakafI is treated with scorn. 

c Abbasid rule showed itself frankly hostile to 
the Hidjaz, where continued c Alid risings were 
fomented ( Kitab al-Aghanl^ lii. 94) Tahf contained 
the tomb of c Abdallah b. c Abb 5 s, the ancestor of 
the dynasty who became the patron saint of the 
town. The possession of this sanctuary, a much 
frequented object of pilgrimage, did not disarm 
the hostility of the c AbbSsids who never forgave 
the population its former Umaiyad sympathies and 
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left the town to decline gradually. It was the 
exception when we find c AbbSsid princesses taking 
an interest m Ta 5 if. The mother of the Caliph 
Mu^tadir and before her the celebrated Zubaida, 
wife of H&rQn al-Raghld, acquired estates there; 
the latter no doubt in connection with the water- 
works which she built at Mecca. Along with the 
adjoining districts of the SarSt, TaV has remained 
to the present day the fruit and corn market of 
Mecca. 

From the fourth (tenth) century all the geo- 
graphers who mention Ta 3 if describe it as bulatda , 
“little town”, and even add the epithet “little”. 
Its environs became depopulated and the encyclo- 
paedists like Yakut and Bakri could not find there 
the sites of the estates and villages mentioned in 
the time of the Umaiyads Since the establishment 
of the Hasanid amlrate in Mecca, Ta’if has as a 
rule been under the Grand §harlfs. With its walls 
and its modest citadel, it was intended to defend 
Mecca against invaders from Nadjd It only im- 
perfectly played this role, especially in the wars 
between the Grand Sharifs and the Wahhabis 
under Ibn Sa c ud. These sectarians captured and 
sacked it in 1802. It was taken from them in 
1813 by Egyptian troops under TasUn-Pagha. 
Burckhardt, who visited it in the following year, 
found it half in rums In it he ate “very large 
grapes of most delicious flavour, figs, pome- 
granates and quinces”. The bulk of the inhabitants 
consisted of Arabs of Thafclf “The majority of 
the rich Meccans had houses there, but most of 
the foreigners who have chosen it as a place of 
residence are of Indian origin”. 

Such still is the composition of its population 
According to Philby, who was there at the end 
of 1918, its population is not over 5,000 but rises 
to 20,000 during the summer season In April 
1924, Tahf fell again into the hands of the Wah- 
habis in the course of their campaign against Husain 
b C AU, ex-king of the Hidjaz 
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TAIM B. MURRA, a clan of the Meccan 
tribe of Kuraish* Its name, which is born by 
several other Arab tribes, means “servant” and 
must therefore be an abbreviation of an ancient 
theophonc name such as we find m TaimailSh- 
TaimallSt [q. v.] and in the inscriptions, Taim 
Manat, Taim Ru^S, Bettfxt i*oq etc. (cf. Wellhausen, 
Rested p. 7; Lidzbarski, Handbuch d. nordsem. 
Epigrahik , p. 385) The Taim b. Murra belonged 
to the Kuraish al-Bata 3 ih 1. e. to the clans which 
were dominant in Mecca: but m spite of that 


they do not seem to have possessed any political 
influence, while their real relatives, the Makhzfim 
[q. v.] b. Yakaga b Murra, rivalled in influence 
the descendants of Kusaiy. The pre-Isl5mic history 
of Mecca makes almost no reference to them (cf. 
the scanty references in Caetani, Annalt delV 

Islam , Index vol. 1 11., p. 1506). The only person 

of note that they appear to have numbered among 
them on the eve of Islam is ‘Abdallah b. Djud c an, 
celebrated for his generosity, it was in his house 
which was still pointed out in the days of Islam 
that the Kuraish clans formed then alliance (Jitlj 
al-fudul\ cf. Caetani, Annalt , Introduction^ 147), 
and he was the patron of the poet Umaiya b 
Abi’l-Salt ( Aghdnl , vm. 2 — 5 ;c f. Schulthess, Orien- 
talise he Studien , Th Noldeke . . gewidmet , 1 73 sq,\ 
Goldziher, al-Huta? a, Z D. M G ., xlvi 7). 

The fame of the Taim b. Murra rests entirely 
on the fact that two of the most celebrated heroes 
of Islam came from them: — Abu Bakr andTalha 
b. TJbaidallah 

A brief description of the quaiter inhabited by 
the Taim b Murra in Mecca is given by al-Azrakl 
( Chron . d Stadt Mekka , ed. Wustenfeld, 1. 468). 

Bibliography Wustenfeld, Geneal . Ta- 

bellen , R 1 6 ( Register , p. 447) Ibn Duraid, 

K al-IsJitikak , ed Wustenfeld, p. 59 sq 

(G. Levi Dei i.a Vida) 

TAIMA 3 , an old settlement in a well- 
watered oasis in northern Arabia, four 
days’ journey south of Dilmat al-Djandal , according 
to Mukaddasl, three fiom Hi^jr and four from 
Wadi ’l-Kura It lies in a depression the length of 
which Jaussen and Savignac put at 2 miles with 
a breadth of 500 yards. The subterranean waters 
collect and burst forth into a well 40 — 45 feet 
deep and about 60 feet m diameter, according to 
the two travellers just named TaimS 3 is mentioned 
in the cuneiform inscriptions and in the Old 
Testament as an important caravan station (Isaiah, 
xxi 14, Jeremiah, xxv. 23; Job, vi 19) To 
the Persian period belongs the old Aramaic in- 
scription found by Euting, which throws a light 
on the important culture of the place. It is men- 
tioned by the old Arabic poets e g Imru ’1-Kais, 
Mu'-allaka , veise 76 “it (the ram storm) does 
not leave a palm-tree in Taima 3 nor a house 
unless it is built of stone” Like other oases in 
North Arabia, it was settled by immigrant Jews 
or Jewish proselytes. Among them was Samaw^al 
[q v.], the lord of the citadel of Ablak al-Fard, 
mentioned by A c §ha and other poets. The Jewish 
inhabitants were not inclined to be friendly to 
Muhammad, but when they learned how their 
co-ieligionists in Wadi ’l-Kura had been treated, 
they voluntarily submitted and were thus allowed 
to retain their lands on payment of a yearly tribute, 
but they were expelled from the land, like the 
other Jews in Arabia, by c Omar. In the tenth 
century, Ibn Hawkal describes it as more thickly 
populated than Tabflk. Mukaddasl gives a more 
detailed picture of its situation m a well-watered 
wide depression with a spring, many wells, some 
of which have fallen m, fine gardens, and many 
palm trees with excellent dates ; on the other 
hand he censures the avarice of the inhabitants 
and laments the lack of distinguished scholars 
from this town. In the next century al-Bakri refers 
to its wealth m dates, figs and grapes. The densely 
populated town had a wall, a parasang m length 
running along a brook. Of modern travellers 
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Euting gives a good description of the town with 
its narrow streets and houses surrounded by 
orchards Of antiquities he found the ruins of 
temples and a quadrangular building with towers 
at the corners. Of the citadel of Ablalf, the rums 
of which, according to Ya^ut, were still visible 
m his time [see ablak:], he could find no traces; 
Jaussen and Savignac describe some peculiar round 
tumuli, the sides of which in the form of stairs 
led up to a small square building. 

Taima 3 at the present day shows signs of decay 
everywhere. 

B tbliograf hy . BaBidhurT, ed de Goeje, 
P 34 B G.A , ed. de Goeje, 1 22; li 29; 
lit. 107, 250, 252; vii 177; viii. 584, BakrT, 
Geogr. Worterb ., ed Wiistenfeld, 1 208 sq.\ Yakut, 
Geogr Worterb ., ed. Wiistenfeld. 1. 907^., 
Doughty, Travels in Arabia ) 1. 285, 533, 549 sq.; 
Euting, Tagebuch emer Ret sc m Inner arabicn^ 
11. 148 sqq ., 199 sqq ; Jaussen and Savignac, Mission 
archeologiquc , ii , Texte, p 133 — 163, Tafel 
Ixi — lxiv (Fr. Buhl) 

TAIMALLAH b. Tha c laba, an Arab tribe 
belonging to the branch of the Rabi c a b. Nizar 
(tribes of the c Adn&n) and forming part of the 
great ethnical group of the Bakr b. Wa ? il. Gcnea- 
logy Taimallah b Tha c laba b. c Ukaba b. SaT> b 
c Ali b. Bakr b Wa 3 il. We also find it mentioned 
under the form Taimallat, which may be the 
conect name, for a Muslim (or Christian) alteration 
of the name al-L5t to that of Allah is not at all 
unlikely while the opposite is haidly conceivable 
This tube as usual with so many other tribes of 
Arabia formed an alliance ( hilf ) with the sister 
tribe of the Banu Kais b. Tha c laba, and each of 
them was closely associated with the Banu c Idjl 
and the Banu c Anaza. This confederation bore the 
name al-Lahazim (the word lihzima , according to 
the lexicographers signifies the mastoid bone and 
similar expressions are not unusual to indicate the 
solidity of an alliance); it was afterwards extended 
to the Band M5zin b. SaT) and even, it appears, 
to the two great BakrT subdivisions, the Banu 
Dhuhl and the Banu Shaiban. After Islam the 
Band Hanlfa, another Bakil tribe, also entered the 
alliance (al-Mubarrad, Kamil , ed Wright, p 276, 
i # — 2 ; Nakcfid, ed Bevan, p. 47, 10, 3°5> 7 6 4 i 9 

and especially 725, 15. Wustenfeld, mislead piob- 
ably by the statement in Ibn Kutaiba, K. al - 
Ma^arif^ ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 48, thought that the 
name al-Lahazim referred only to the TaimallSh, 
cf. also Reiske, Primae Lineae , p. 253 note /, 
255 note h ). The Taimallah took part with their 
allies in the wars of the Bakr b. Wahl against 
the Tamlmis and we find them specially concerned 
with the battles of Zubala, Nib&dj, Taifchal, Djadad 
and al-Wa^It (the last two fall within the Muslim 
period) It does not appear, however, that they 
distinguished themselves by any particular exploits 
or that they numbered among their leaders any 
person of note. In the two latter expeditions, the 
command was held by al-Hawfaz£n b. Shank and 
by Abdjai b DjSbir, both of the BanU c Idjl. At 
a more remote period, the Taimallah had fought 
with the rest of the Bakrls against the Lakhmid 
tribes of al-Hlra: they are mentioned in the stories 
of the Yawm Uwara. 

The Taimallah were Christians, like almost all 
the Bakr b. Wa 3 Il (cf Tabari, Annales , i. 2032 
ult.) but they were early converted to Islam and 
we find them fighting in the wars of conquest 


and the civil wars; one of them for example, Iyas 
b. C A b 1 a, took part in the murder of the Caliph 
c Uthman (Nak&td, ed. Bevan, p 918 sqq ) But 
it was mainly m the history of the eastern pro- 
vinces that the Taimallah played a part in the 
first two centuries of the Hidjra : among the 
members of this tribe who have made a mark m 
history the best known is c Aws b. Xha c laba b 
Zufar b Wadi c a, who is also known as a poet 
(notice m Ibn Hadjar, Is aba f Cairo 1325, 1 82, 
quoted from the Tabakat al-Shifara? of Di c bil 
and the Mtfdjam al-£hu c ara 0 of al-Marzubanl ; 
verses in Yakat, Mutyam, ed Wiistenfeld, 1. 830, 
with reference to two ancient statues at Palmyra) 
and was governor of Khorasan ; during the civil 
war of 65 ah. he valiantly defended Herat 
against the troops of Mus f 5b b. al-Zubair, com- 
manded by c Abdall5h b Khazm and held out 
for a whole year, with the support of all the 
Bakr b. Wa’il of Khorasan, until he fell ('Jabarl, 
Annales , 11 484 — 490, Baladhuri, Futuh> ed. de 
Goeje, p. 414 — 415). Another poet of the Taimallah, 
Nahar b. Tawsi c a (who was called the best 
poet of the Bakr m Khorasan) took part in the 
campaigns of Kutaiba b. Muslim, whom he had 
once satirised but finally joined (Cf Ibn Kutaiba, 
K al-Shi c r , ed. de Goeje, p 342 sq.; Hamasa , 
ed. Frey tag, p. 431 sq , Naka'id, ed. Bevan, 
P* 359 s 9 1 3^4 S( I y 3^8; Tabari, Annales , 11 , pas- 
sim, al-Kali, Amali , ii 201 sq , etc) 

There were several other tribes, especially in 
the south, called Taimallah or Taimallat; Ibn al- 
Kalbi mentions the following T. b. Asad b. Wa- 
bara, T. b Zahw(?)b Murr b al-Ghawth b Taiy, 
T. b.* Hikal . . . b. Mazin b al-Azd; T. b Rufaida 
b. Xhawr b. Kalb; T. b. c Amir al-Adjdar . b. 
Kalb, T. b. al-Namir b. KSsit; T b. Wadm b. 
Wahballat . . . b. Kalb. 

Bibliography. W tistenfeld , Geneal Tabellen , 
B 17 ( Register , p. 447); Ibn al-Kalbl, Djamhai at 
al-Ansab , MS. Bnt. Mus Add , 23, 297, fol. 270b- 
229k , Ibn Duraid, K Ishttkak , ed. Wustenfeld, 
p. 212 sq. (G. Levi Della Vida) 

^AIY, a tribe in early Arabia of Yamamte 
origin According to the genealogists its ancestor, 
Djulhuma b Udad, with the surname of Taiy, 
was a descendant of Kahtan and a brother of 
Madhhidj and Murra, the ancestor of the large 
tribe of Kinda. Originally they were at home in 
that part of the South-Arabian Ej5f in which 
Hunaka was situated, on the way between Jjan^ 3 
and Mecca. Taiy, as well as Azd and other South- 
arabian tribes, joined the migration which tradition 
connects with the break of the dam of Ma’rib 
They settled in the Northern part of the Peninsula, 
near the Shammar-mountain [q. v ] to the South 
of the desert NefUd. Mounts Adja 5 and Salma, S. 
and S. E. of Ha 3 il, were even called a the mounts 
of Taiy”, which proves that for centuries the 
tribe had a claim on that territory. The Q[ab&l 
c Awdj5 a , about half way between HlPil and TaimS 3 , 
as well as TaimS 5 [q. v ] itself, belonged to Taiy. 

Through the immigration of Taiy the Mu<Jar- 
tribe of the BanS Asad lost a part of its territory ; 
nevertheless the two tribes fraternised in later 
times ; it is related that they joined their forces 
and defeated the Banh Yarbu c , who belonged to 
Tamim, at Ridjla al-Tais. 

Sub-tribes or clans of Taiy were : TWal, Rjadlla, 
Djarm, c AdI, Qhawth, Ma c n, Nabhan, as well as 
the three a 3ia c 5lib Taiy”, which by this denomi- 
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/ na>rffEi 'were <lSinguished from the Baknte X&a c laba, 
yviz. Tha c laha b J)juhl, b Rdm2n and b. Djad c a 3 . 
^ In the time of the £)jahillya, Taiy worshiped a 
God called Fils, who possessed a sanctuary on 
Mount Adja 3 , which was destroyed, on Muhammad’s 
order, by C A1I b Abl Tahb aided by 150 Ansar; 
the expedition captured one of Hatim al-TSTs 
daughters. Another deity of Taiy was RudS. 

At least for some time Taiy was on friendly 
terms with their relatives the Lakhmids of al-Hira, 
as may be concluded from the fact that the last 
Phylarch, al-Nu c m5n IV, had two wives belonging 
to Taiy, viz Far c a bint Sa c d and Zainab bint Aws, 
both of them fiom the family Haritha b Lam. 
When, however, al-Nu c m5n fled before the Persian 
king and sought refuge with the Taiyites, they 
refused him hospitality, probably, with a view to 
their friendly relations with the Persians, which 
apparently were not of an altogether ephemeral 
nature For after al-N^mSn’s death the Taiyite 
Iy5s b Kablsa was appointed as Regent in al- 
Hira (602 — 6 1 1) , he commanded the Persian and 
Arabian army against the Banu Bakr in the battle 
of Dhu Kar Tabari and other authors call Iyas 
one of the c Ibad , because he was a Christian 
In 9 A. H. the Taiyites sent an embassy to Mu- 
hammad, to which belonged Kais b Djahdar who, 
it is said, was the first to embrace IslUm and is 
reckoned as one of the §ahaba (cf Usd al-Ghaba. 
IV. 210). 

The ntsba of Taiy is Ta 5 i It is especially the 
poet Hatim who became famous under the ntsba 
al-Ta^i (his Dlwan was edited by Schulthess), his 
proverbial liberality is the subject of numerous 
anecdoctes and tales. Other Taiyite poets were 
c Ank al-TS 5 I, Zaid al-Khail, Abu Zubaid, a Christian, 
c Amr b Milkat, c Amr b. Saiyar b Kirwash, and, 
after the rise of Islam, the KMndji al-Tirimmah, 
whose Diwan was edited by Krenkow (G. M S , 
xxv , 1928) Lexicon and Diwans have preseived 
specimens of the dialact of Taiy bakd and 
farm for bakiya and famya\ matpyaha for bad/aha ; 
zaltu for zahltu , < aiytn for djadid. 

In Syriac “Taiyites” became a name for “Arabs” 
and Muslims. 

Bibliography Ibn Duraid, Kitab al-Ishti- 
kak , ed Wiistenfeld; al-Bakri, ed Wustenfeld, 
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Sprenger, Die alte Geographte Arabtens 

(H H. Brau) 

TA C IZZ, an important town in South 
Arabia, formerly the capital of the Turkish 
sandjafc of Ta c izzlya, which according to the 
provincial law regarding the general administra- 
tion of wilSyets Takwlm-i Wektft^ (March 15, 
1913^ included the kadas of c Udam, Ibb, Mukha, 
KamSSra, Ka'taba, Hudjarfya, and, according to 
R Manzoni, also Makhadir, Phi Sufal, Mawiya, 
i e the whole country between al-Hudaida and the 
independent lands northeast of c Aden. The town, 
which lies m 44° 6' 45" East. Long (Greenw ) 
and 1 3 0 36' 55" North Lat., at 4,500 feet above 
sea-level, is built on the northern slope of the 
Djebel Sabr (m al-HamdSnr §abir) and has 2 — 
3,000 inhabitants The Portuguese called the town 
Teis, the Italians (Ludovico di Barthema and 
Andrea Corsati) Taesa. It is surrounded by a wall 25 — 
30 feet broad and 9 — 12 feet high which, like 
that of San c a 3 , is flanked by towers which stand 
a further 6 — 8 feet above the wall and is built 
of large sundried bricks and covered with an outer 


layer of baked tiles. The town wall forms an ir- 
regular quadrangle, which stretches from east to 
west. On the western side of this quadrangle is 
a polygonal spur of the hill in the south-eastern 
corner of which rises a steep rock 450 feet high, 
on the top of which is the citadel al-Kahtra, which 
is however now in a very ruinous state but was 
at one time regarded as a strong fortress Cor- 
responding to this m the north east angle of the 
wall is a sharp spur, the top of which is a steep 
mound. There are five gateways in the town wall; 
in the east the Bab al-Kabir leads out to the 
Mawiya — c Aden and Ka c taba — Ibb — Yarlm — San c a 3 
roads, in the west the Bab Shekh Musfi opens on 
to the road to Mukha and Hais The Bab al- 
EmdSgher on the southwest is the gateway to 
the Hudjarlya and Beni c Alwan, in the south the 
Bab c Ain Dumma leads to the Djabal Sabr and 
connects the hill with the fort of al-Kahira, and 
lastly m the south-east we have the Bab al-Khudaira, 
which is still surrounded by a wall, also leading 
to the Djabal Sabr These gates, which are not 
far fiom one another, are built in the Arabian 
style and flanked by two towers which rise above 
the town-wall and are surmounted by a third 
which defends the entrance. The town is provided 
with excellent drinking-water by subterranean pipes 
from the Djabal Sabr and has a large market 
Since the troubles of the xix*h centuiy it has had 
a very neglected appearance. The once beautiful 
houses of stone which, as a rule, have only one 
storey above ground are for the most part m turns. 
Barely 20 are still standing and otheis have been 
replaced by wretched huts The southern quarter 
of the city has suffered particularly and rums aie 
scattered all over it. A number of beautiful mos- 
ques still testify to the past glory of the capital 
of the Rasulids. One of these is the Ashiafiya 
founded by the Rasulid al-Malik al-A§hraf Isma c il 
b. al- c Abbas (1377 — 1400 A. D ), a quadrilateral m 
plan with two minarets and two rows of pillars 
with 3 domes richly decorated with coloured or- 
namentation; in the south of the mosque are the 
tombs of its founder and of his son c AlI and of 
two slaves. Behind a grill of fretworked wood lie 
the three marble sarcophagi which contain the 
remains of the seven wives of the founder of the 
mosque, opposite them is a sarcophagus of lime- 
stone and brick surrounded by carved woodwork 
in which lies another of his slaves The large and 
splendid mosque of the al-Muzaflfariya lies on the 
slope of the j^abal Sabr and is also a quadrilateral 
in shape with three rows of pillars and three great 
domes and two minarets Its whitewashed walls 
make it stand out m striking fashion against the 
dark volcanic rocks of the hill. The front is 
pierced by a series of windows with grilles m 
front and adorned with vaultings which are sup- 
ported by slender pillars. The surface is decorated 
with scrolls and interfacings. The well-preserved 
building, which is still the principal mosque, was 
not unjustly compared with the St Maria Rotonda 
m Rome by the Bolognese traveller Ludovico di 
Barthema, who visited the town m 1508. Other 
mosques are the still well-preserved mosque of 
c Abd al-H5dl and m the west outside the town 
wall the mosque of Shekh Mlisa, in the east the 
well preserved and splendid mosque of §h5kh 
Afdal and his family of the first period of the 
Turkish conquest, from which period also dates 
the Mafekdabiya mosque m the south, the high 
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lying part of Tahzz, which was built by an Abys- 
sinian slave of Husain Pasha. It is a quadrangular 
building without a minaret, with a large court in 
the centre, in a peculiar mixture of Byzantine and 
Arabic style, richly ornamented with inscriptions, 
which are written on the doors of inlaid wood 
and on the walls and pillars. On the left side are 
large water-basins which were made for the ntual 
ablutions, but are now used for the hospital 
laundiy. The mosque of Sharaf al-Din is destroyed 
except for the minaret; it was founded by the 
Imam Sharaf at-Din b. Im 5 m Mutahhar and like 
the Ashrafiya stands in the high-lying southern 
part of Ta c izz 

Tahzz is richly provided with gardens, fields 
and meadows The most beautiful, in the centre 
of the town, belongs to Sulaiman Pasha and is 
called Birkat Husainlya In its midst stands a 
kiosk which contains a fine large 100m, before it 
is a large oval basin with a spung In the garden 
also is the high kubba (mausoleum) of Husain 
Pasha, who is buried heie. The gardens are amply 
supplied with water by aqueducts from the Djabal 
Sabr. The same plants and trees are grown here 
as in San^ and Rawda except the nut-tree . the 
date-palm does not do very well. Bananas flourish 
exceedingly. The plain around Ta c izz is well tilled, 
the slopes of the Djabal Sabr north-east ofTa c izz 
are coveied with little groves of tamarisk and 
carob trees, with many little hamlets neai them 
The Djabal Sabr itself is like a botanical garden, 
on the lower slopes of which grow almost all 
kinds of fruits, tamarinds, quinces, citions, vines 
and on the highei slopes all kinds of aromatic 
plants in addition to the usual trees and shrubs. 
Cultivation is carried up to the highest points of 
the hill and barley and kfcardal fiouush especially. 
The true wealth of the countiy however lies in 
the extensive plantations of kat [q. v ] ( cdast 1 us 
edults Forsk ), the aphrodisiac of which the people 
of Yemen are so fond Glaser says the site of 
Ta c izz is exceedingly unhealthy and the climate 
malarial Ta c izz has good caiavan connections 
with Zabld, Yarlm, Ibb and San c a 5 , as well as with 
c Aden and under Turkish rule used to have a 
weekly postal connection with al-Hudaida The 
railwdy planned in 1912 to connect al-Hudaida 
with San c 5 3 and the mtenoi was intended to include 
a line al-Hudaida-Zabld-Tahzz-lbb-Yarim-San'S 3 but 
has never been constructed as a result of the 
Italo-Turkish war and the Great War. 

Local tradition says that Ta c izz was founded in 
the pre-Muhammadan period. It connects the Djabal 
Darbat c All N. E. of Tahzz with the son-in-law 
of the Prophet, afterwards Caliph. The mountain 
which now has two peaks is said to have once 
been a solid mass. When c Ali, engaged in the 
conquest and conversion of the Yemen, came to 
Ta c izz, its inhabitants showed themselves extremely 
hostile to him and the teaching of the Kur 3 Sn 
c All laid siege to the town and took up his quarters 
on the summit of the hill which bears his name. 
The siege dragged on on account of the stubborn 
resistance of the inhabitants; c All’s envoys to the 
heads of the town talked to deaf ears and only 
received abuse, indeed, one embassy was ill treated 
and beaten by the inhabitants. c All was so enraged 
at this that he took his celebrated sword and 
struck the summit of the hill such a blow that 
he made the long deep cleft which is still to be 
seen. Although not a tent was shaken in < All’s 
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camp and no man was injured, the houses in 
Ta c izz were all overthrown and even the most 
solid collapsed. Ambassadors thereupon came to 
c Ali from Tahzz who declared c AlI a prophet and 
adopted Islam. 

This story is of course quite unhistoncal. The 
peculiar form of the hill has given rise to the 
legend Several other places are also connected 
with c Ali, for whom the people of Yemen have a 
particular fondness. For example, according to 
Glaser, on the Djabal al-D5r (near Rubat on the 
road to Dhamar) on the roadside (probably at 
the highest point) c All's footprint (ri&l c Ali) is 
shown on a rock and close beside it, but to the 
left of the road, is a rock which seems to have 
been perforated, called darbat c Ali Another 
legend is connected with the vicinity of Tahzz, 
namely that of the Seven Sleepers, the scene of 
whose sleep Ibn al-Mudjawir puts in a grotto of 
the Djabal Sabr The South Arabian version of 
this legend says that the seven sons of a king 
were taken to king DokiyanHs al QhaddSr as 
hostages When the king went to war, the hostages 
escaped and went into Ma Humaid (near Tha c bad) 
and did not reappear till they came out on the top 
of the Karyat al-Mi c kab on the Djabal Sabr where 
they lived Dokiyanus sought them without being 
able to discover them They lived there for 310 
years and slept the whole time They then awakened 
and it seemed to them as if only a single day 
had passed. They found some of the money that 
they had had with them and sent one of their 
number into the town to buy food Wicked men 
seized hipi and found the money in his possession. 
They thought that he had found a hidden treasure 
and took him before the authorities, no one 
knew him in the place and as he had no home 
in the town he was thought to be mad and re- 
leased. He returned to the cave and remains there 
still. Winds are now said to blow out of the cave 
Glaser visited the spot on November 20, 1887. 
The Mosque of the Seven Sleepers ( A$kab al-Kahf ) 
is a very fine one, has wonderful wooden columns 
and a very good roof The sanctuary proper is 
in the north-west corner of the mosque and is a 
simple walled space in the shape of a prism, on 
the right side of which there is a hole which the 
Arabs call MaghSra (cave) Glaser investigated it 
very closely without tracing a current of air or 
any considerable orifice He thought it probable 
however that the rocks were not close together 
so that a slight current of air blows through 
them. Saiyids live near the Masdjid. The place which 
Botta erroneously calls A hi al-Kahf was visited 
by him in 1837. At the foot of the Dj&bal $abr 
neai Tahzz there was pointed out to him the 
entrance to the cave, from which the Seven Sleepers 
had made their way through the whole hill. It 
is not probable that Tahzz was in existence in 
the pre-Muhammadan penod. The capital of this 
area was SawwS and later Djaba, neither of which 
is far from Tahzz According to the Jfythan-numa 
of HadjdjI Khalifa, Tahzz was founded by the 
Aiyribid al-Malik al- c AzIz Saif al-Islam Zahlr al- 
Din Abu ’I-Fawaris Tughtekln who came to the 
Yemen in 578 (1182 — 1183). According to Glaser, 
Tahzz was built for the most part out of the 
material of the adjoining little town of Xha c bad 
on the left bank of the Wadi §ala. Tahzz, according 
to his investigations, was called HJdaina 5 — 600 years 
ago, but only the foundations of the walls of this 
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date survive; the walls themselves are of recent 
erection. The village of c Udama lies 3 — 4 miles 
almost due east of Tabzz on the slopes of the 
Ejabal Sabr like Ta c izz itself. It is said to have 
been originally the residence of the kings until 
Ism3*ll Mulk, a celebrated Sunni saint, to whom 
many miracles are ascribed as patron of Ta c izz, 
built a mosque and his tomb on the mound of 
al-Kahira, where the citadel later arose and the 
town grew up, so that the latter also like Mukha, 
B5t al-Fakih, Luhaiya etc. owes its origin to a saint 
On the other hand as a result of enquiries made 
m 1887 of Kadi Yahya in Ta c izz, Glaser says 
that Ta c izz is oldei than Xha c bad, which was only 
founded under the Rasulids or even later in the 
seventh century a. h Ta c izz, he was told, existed 
under the name c Udaina as early as 133 (750 — 
751 A. D.) and the town used to be much larger 
How far this is true cannot be definitely ascer- 
tained Yakut (d. 1229) already describes Ta c izz 
as a large and famous Yemen fortress and c Udaina 
as a suburb of Ta c izz Ibn al-Mudjawir (wrote 
about 630=1232 — 1233) calls TaSzz a strong 
foitress and residence of the king of the country 
Ibn BattQta who visited Ta c izz in 1332 A p 
describes this residence of the Yemen rulers as one 
of the finest and largest towns in the country and 
its inhabitants as arrogant, proud and uncultuied. 
Of its thiee quarters one was inhabited by the 
ruler and his seivants and Mamlnks and nobles, 
the second called c Udaina was occupied by the 
military and officers, the third by private citizens; 
in the last was the great bazaar called al-Muhalib. 
The town prospered exceedingly as the capital 
of the Rasulids. Five educational buildings were 
founded by them m Ta c izz , viz. two by al-Malik 
al-Mansur c Umar (1229 — 1250 A D ), a third by 
his successor al-Malik al-Fadl Mudjahid (called the 
MusJjahidlya), a fourth by al-Malik al-Aghraf Isma c ll 
C 1 377 — 1400 a D the Ashrafiya) and a fifth by 
al-Malik al-Mu^aiyad Dawud (1296 — 1321 a d.) 
who left a library of 100,000 volumes and is buried 
m the madrasa The fortress does not seem to 
have been very strongly built, for in 1392 a d 
a part of the castle collapsed and killed two 
people In 1516 Ta c izz was taken by Husain al- 
Kurdi, the admiral and general of the Egyptian 
Mamluk Sultan Kansuh al-GhUrl, in 1545 by the 
Turks and in 1567 it passecf to the Imams of 
^an'S 3 . The French physician De la Gr61audi&ie, 
who passed through Ta c izz in 17 1 2 describes it 
as a famous old town with fine walls built by the 
Turks. The citadel had 30 cannons and was used 
as a state prison. Under the rule of the Imams 
of lean's* who succeeded the Turks in 1635 the 
town had therefore recovered from all the blows 
it had suffered. 

Later Ta c izz passed to the powerful tribe of 
Dbn Muhammad who held it till Ibrahim Pasha 
took it from them and it was under Egyptian 
rule from 1835 to 1840. When the Turks began 
to reconquer the Yemen in 1871 Ta c izz fell to 
them on October 28 and they were able to hold 
it till the great general rising of the Yemenis 
under the Imam Ahmad al-Dln in 1892. The 
fortress was only temporarily m Zaidl hands, for 
the Turks reconquered it in 1893 and held it till 
the conclusion of peace in 1918. With the with- 
drawal of the Turks from the Yemen, TaMzz has 
again passed under the rule of the ImSms of 
§an c a 3 . 
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(A. GROHMANN) 

TAKASH (Turkish pronunciation. Tekesh) B. 
Il-ArslXn, king of Kh w arizm [q. v ] 5^7 — 
596 (1172 — 1200), of the fourth and most glorious 
dynasty of Kh^arizmshahs [q v.], was, before his 
accession goveinor of Djand on the lower course 
of the Sfi-Darya [q. v.]; he had to fight for his 
throne with his younger brother SultSn Shah, and 
in the struggle at first Takash and then his brother 
received the support of the Kara-Khitai [q v.]. 

When the fight was finally decided in favour 
of Takash, Sultan Shah succeeded with the help 
of the Kara Khitai in establishing himself in Merw. 
Sarakhs and Tus and held this territory till his 
death in 589 (1193), being sometimes at peace 
and sometimes at war with his brother. The capital 
of Khorasan, NishapUr, had already been taken by 
Takash in Rabl c I or Rabf II 583 (1 187); Takash’s 
eldest son Malik Shah was governor there, 
After the death of Sultan §h5h, Malik ShSh was 
transfeired to Merw and his brother Kutb 
al-Din Muhammad appointed his successor in 
NlshapGr. Of greater importance was the destruction 
of Saldjuk rule m Persian c Irak ( c Irak c Ajijaml) 
by the victory over Sultan Tughrfl II m 59c 
(1194). This victory raised Takash from the status 
of a local dynast to a ruler of a great power and 
henceforth he called himself on his coins nc 
longer |£h^arizmsh^b but “Sultan, son of the 
I£h w arizmshah’\ Persian c Ir5k with al-Raiy and 
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Hamadhan passed into the possession of Takash, 
who appointed his son Yunus governor of Hama- 
dhan; later he handed over Hamadhan to the 
ruler of AdharbSidjSn, Aba Bakr, as his vassal, 
who sent his brother and ultimate successor Ozbeg 
thither. In 592 (1196) an army of the Caliph 
NSsir was defeated at Hamadhan; the Caliph had 
demanded that Takash should vacate the conquered 
territory and retire to the east but Takash wanted 
not only to retain his conquests but to get KhQzistan 
also from the Caliph. Takash} like the Saldjdks 
before him, including Tughrfl II, is said to have 
demanded that the Caliph should hand over to 
him the secular power in Baghdad itself and be 
•content with a nominal sovereignty over the Mus- 
lim world This dispute was not decided on this 
occasion, but was continued under Takash’s suc- 
cessor, Muhammad. 

We know still less about the fighting between 
Takash and the Kara Khitai. The most important 
event in these wars, the capture of Bukhara by 
Takash, is placed by I bn al-Athn (ed. Tornberg, 
xii 88 sqq) in the events of the year 594(1198), 
there is however a document relating to it in the 
collection of state-papers made by Muhammad b. 
Mu 3 aiyad al-BaghdSdi of the years 576 — 579 In 
any case, the success was but a transitoiy one 
and in spite of his position of gieat power in the 
Muslim world Takash remained a vassal of the 
Kara-Khitai till his death. 

Bibliography Cf especially G. M. S , 
Xiv/i. (Hamd Allah Kazwini), p. 491 — 493, 
XVi/11 (Djuwainl), p 17 — 46, New Series, 11, 
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stan down to the Mongol Conquest , G M S , 
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TAKBIR (a ), infinitive II from the root k-b-r 
m the denominative sense to pronounce the 
formula Allah akbar . It is already used in this 
sense m the Kurban (e g. Sara lxxiv 3 ; xvn , 1 1 1 
with Allah as the object) On the different ex- 
planations of the elative akbar in this formula cf 
Lisan, s. v. and the Kur 5 anic elative akram also 
applied to Allah (Sura xcvi. 3) and alia (Sura 
xcn 20; lxxxvn. 1) 

The formula, as the briefest expression of the 
absolute superiority of the One God, is used in 
Muslim life in different circumstances, in which 
the idea of Allah, his greatness and goodness is 
suggested. When Muhammad had learned by 
supernatural means of the death of NadjSshl in 
Abyssinia, he proclaimed the news to those around 
him, arranged them m rows on the Musalla and had 
a takblr pronounced four times (Bukhari, Dj aridliz, 
b 5 b 4, 55, 61) On other occasions also Muhammad 
is said to have called the takbir four or five times 
over a funeral bier (Muslim, Qjancltz, trad. 72). 
The fourfold takbir remained or became usual at 
the salat for the dead (ShlrazI, Kitab al-Tanbih , 
ed. A. W T. Juynboll, p 47 sq.). The Adhan [q. v ] 
is also opened with a fourfold takbir . 

The Prophet is said to have uttered very fre- 
quently the takbir during the Hadjdj> at the 
beginning of (Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, ii. 144), 
during (Bukhari, Qjihnd, bab 132, 133; but not 
too loudly, op. cit., bab 131) and at the end of 


the journey (Ibn Hanbal, 11. 5), at the sight of 
the Ka c ba (Ibn Hanbal, iii. 320), at the Black 
Stone (Ibn Hanbal, 1. 264), between Mina and 
c Arafa (Bukhari, Hadjdj, bab 86), on Safa and 
Marwa (Ibn Hanbal, in. 320) etc. 

The takbir is prescribed by the law at the 
beginning of the salat (the so-called takbirat al - 
thrani ), during the salat it is five times repeated. 

Bibliography. The Dictionaries, s v. 

k-b-r; Th W. Juynboll, Handletding, p 61, 65; 

A J. Wensinck, A Handbook of Early Mu- 
hammadan Tradition , s v. (A. J. WENSINCK) 

TAIfDlR. [See Kadar]. 

TA KH TAD J I t lit. “woodcutter”, the name 
of an Anatolian sect with §hl c a tendencies. 
The Takhtadji, like the 6epm or £etm (cf. F. 
Babinger in Z D M. G ., lxxvi [1922], 14 1 and 
F. Taeschner, ibid., p. 282 sqq.) who are mentioned 
as eaily as the end of the xiv th century, the Zeibeks 
[q. v.] and all the sub-sects comprised under the 
name Kfzflbash, form a separate element in the 
population of Anatolia, as regards ethnography 
and religious history, the origin of which has not 
yet been satisfactorily explained. As to the Takh- 
tadji, they are mainly found in Western Asia 
Minor, they are settled in villages and engage m 
cattle-rearing, agriculture, wood-cutting etc. 
They seem to have got their name takhtadji from 
their activities as woodmen. The origin of the 
Takhtadji is obscure While F. von Luschan in 
his Reisen m Lykien , Mtlyas und Kibyratis, Vienna 
1889, ch xm , thinks, mainly as a result of cranial 
measurements, that they are remnants of the original 
inhabitants of the country, G. Jacob has suggested 
(cf. Islam , 11 232 sqq ) that the Takhtadji are 
the remnants of the brotherhood of the btv$po<pbpot 
(cf F. Cumont in Pauly- Wissowa s v Dendrophon, 
also II C. Mau6, Die Veretne der Fabn , Centenant 
und Dendrophon tm Romischen Retch , Frankfurt 
a M. 1896, Programm) These two views have 
little in their favour, the Takhtadji are rather 
Persian settleis from Persia at the end of the 
xvith century to western Anatolia, who were ad- 
herents of the Safawid sect [q. v.]. Of them we 
know that they were widely dispersed over Asia 
Minor even before the rise of Shah Jsma c ll (cf. 
F Babinger, Schejch Bedr ed-Dtn , Leipzig and 
Berlin 1921, p. 91 sqq.) In favour of this view 
is the striking similarity in customs and practices 
of the Takhtadji and of the Safawlye in the time 
of Shah Isma c ll. They are said to drink wine, eat 
pork and have ceremonies which recall baptism 
and communion. The women go, and have always 
gone unveiled, among them Peisians and Christians, 
but not Turks, are welcome guests among them 
and the Shi c l names C A 1 I and Ism 5 c Il are especially 
popular among them ; cf W Heflfening, m Der 
Neue Or tent, iv., Berlin 1919, p. 264 sqq It is 
also noteworthy that the Takhtadji, according 
to the report of the Austro-Hungarian Consul 
of Adalia, Tibor v Pozl (cf. Osterr. Monnats - 
schnft fur den Orient , xli , Vienna 1915* P 5°6 
and F Babinger m Isl , xn. [1921], 103), lived 
outside the authority of the Turkish government, 
and “until quite lately were regarded as Persian 
subjects according to old tradition.” All these in- 
dications suggest a former very close connection 
with the §afawid kingdom. According to the same 
authority, the Takhtadji are specially numerous in 
the sandjak of Teke (around Adalia), spend the 
winter on the coast and in summer go with their 
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herds back to the mountains, where they dwell in 
tents and wretched huts and live by cattle-rearing. 

B tb Itograp hy In addition to the sources 
quoted above cf J H Mordtmann, Vier Vor- 
trage uber Vorderasien und dtc heutige Turkei , 
Berlin 1917, p. 100 sq ., F. v. Luschan, in 
Archtv fur Anthropologic, xix., Braunschweig 
1891, p. 31 sqq , and the literatuie given by 
F. Babmger, Schejch Bedr ed-Dtn , p. 99 sqq . 
(cf. also Isl , xu. [1921], 103). 

(Franz Babinger) 

TA$I KASHI, TakI al-DIn Muhammad b 
Shara* al-DIn Husain! KXshanT, a Persian 
biographer, a native of the town of KashSn, 
died m 1016 (1607) He wrote in 985 (1577 — 78) 
the jKhula$at al-AsJfar wa-Zubdat al-Afka? , and 
wrote the preface to the Diwan of Muhtagham, 
who was a poet of the time of Shah Ismft'il I 
and of Tahmasp I 
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TAlfl al-DIN. [See al-Muzaffar] 

TALIYA (A.), caution, fear (see Glossal turn 
to Tabari, s.v t-k-a) or keitman, “disguise”, is the 
technical term for dispensation from the 
requirements of religion under com- 
pulsion or threat of injury. 

Muhammad himself avoided suffering in the 
cause of religion id dogmatics by docetism (Sura 
lv. 156) and in everyday life by the hid/ra and 
by allowing in case of need the denial of the 
faith (Sura xvi 108), friendship with unbelievers 
(111 27) and the eating of forbidden foods (vi. 

1 1 9 J v. 5). This point of view is general in Islam. 
But, as he at the same time asserted the procla- 
mation of his mission to be a duty and held up 
the heroic example of the old saints and prophets 
as a model (lxxiv 7; v. 71; in 40 etc), no de- 
finite general rule came to be laid down, not 
even with the separate sects Minor questions, 
which are very fully discussed, aie whether takiya 
is a simple permitted alleviation ( rukh$a ) or a duty, 
whether it is valid in private interest or in that 
of the community. 

The takiya was not rejected even by the extreme 
wing of the strict &h5 ridjls [q v ] although among 
the Azra^Is m the related question of divine woi- 
ship when danger threatens (falat al*khaivf ), it is 
often given as an example that one should not 
interrupt the salat even if his horse or his money 
be stolen from him during it. The advice is quite 
old: “God gave the believers freedom of movement 
{wassa'a) by the takiya; therefore conceal thyself 1 ” 
The principle adopted by the Ibadls however was 
that “the takiya is a cloak for the believer: he 
has no religion who has no takiya” (Djumaiyil, 
see Btbl., xm. 127 sq.). 

Among the Sunni authorities the question was 
not such a burning one. Nevertheless Tabari says 
on Sflra xvi. 108 ( Tafstr , BfllSk 1323 sqq., xxiv. 
122). “If any one is compelled and professes un- 
belief with his tongue, while his heart contradicts 
him, to escape his enemies, no blame falls on 
him, because God takes his servants as their hearts 
believe”. The reason for this verse is unanimously 
said to have been the case of c Ammar b. Yasir, 
whose conscience was set at rest by this revela- 
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tion when he was worried about his forced wor- 
shipping of idols and objurgation of the Prophet. 
It is more in the nature of theoretical speculation, 
when in this connection the question of ht(&ra 
is minutely investigated, that in certain cncum- 
stances e. g. threat of death, a Muslim who can- 
not live openly professing his faith may have to 
migrate “as God’s earth is wide”. Women, children, 
invalids and one who is tied by considerations 
for them, are permitted muwafaka (“connivance”); 
but an independent individual is not justified in 
takiya nor bound to ht&ra, if the compulsion 
remains within endurable limits, as in the case of 
temporary imprisonment or flogging which does 
not result in death The endeavour, however, to 
represent the takiya as only at most permitted 
and not under all circumstances obligatory, as even 
some Sunnis endeavour to hold on the basis of 
Sura 11 1 9 1, has resulted in the invention of 

admonitory traditions, e g. reds al-fi"l al-mudarat 
“to be good friends with unbelievers is the be- 
ginning of actual unbelief”. To prove that stead- 
fast maityrdom is a noble thing, the stoiy is told 
of the two Muslim pusoners of Musailima, one of 
whom allowed himself to be forced to acknow- 
ledge the anti-prophet, while the other died for 
the Piophet. The latter is repoited to have said. 
“The dead man has departed in his righteousness 
and certainty of belief and has attained his glory, 
peace be with him' But God has given the other 
an alleviation, no punishment shall fall upon him”. 

The takiya is of special significance for the 
hh I c a. Indeed it is considered their distinguishing 
feature, not however always with justice, as Nasir 
al-Din TusI in the Talkki$ al-Muhassal protests 
against R5zi (see at the foot of his Muha^al Afkar 
al-Mutakaddimin wa ’ l-Mutd akhkfurin, Cairo 1 305, 
p. 182, on 1). The peculiar fate of the §hl c a, that 
of a suppressed minority with occasional open not 
always unheioic rebellions, gave them even more than 
the Kharidjis occasions and examples for extreme 
takiya and its very opposite; even the Ism& c ills, 
usually masters in the art of disguising their 
creed, made the challenge to their leadeis. “He 
who has 40 men at his disposal and does not 
seek his rights is no Imam” The Zaidis give as 
the number of helpers which removes the neces- 
sity of takiya from the Imam, that of those who 
fought at Badr. It is a common polemical charge 
of the Sunnis, quoted from the writings of the 
Shi c Is themselves, that the latter, as followers of 
fighting martyrs, are not justified m takiya, while 
the Twelvers in particular, while representing the 
Imams as examples compelling one to resoluteness, 
appeal on the other hand to the conduct of 'All 
during the reign of the three first Caliph and to 
the Qhaiba of the Mahdl as the typical takiya. 
Belief is expressed by heait, tongue and hand; a 
theory of probabilities developed with consider- 
able dialectic skill calculates under what real 
or expected injuries, “the permitting of what is 
pleasing to God and the forbidding of what is 
displeasing to God” is permitted. Observance with 
the heart is absolutely necessary. But if it is pro- 
bable to any one ( law ghalaba Q ald %anmht) or if 
he is certain that an injury will befall him, his 
property or one of his co-religionists, then he is 
released from the obligation to intercede for the 
faith with hand or tongue. 

In &hl c i biographies concealment is a regular 
feature; we are told that the hero broke the laws 
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of religion like the prohibition of wine under 
compulsion and not at all in an excusable way. 
But since for them also Muhammad is the Prophet, 
and since as among the Sunnis a Prophet may 
not practice taklya m matters of his office, be- 
cause otherwise one could not be certain of the 
revelation, we have, in view of the double example 
of the Imams, m the code of morals for the ordinary 
pious men of the ShPa. the following sayings of 
c All in juxtaposition. a It is the mark of belief to 
prefer justice if it injures you, and injustice if it 
is of use to you” ; and as an explanation of Sura 
xlix. 13 “He among you who is most honoured 
befoie God is the most fearful (of God)”, that 
is he who uses the taklya most ( atkakum = ak - 
tharukum taklyat »*); and it is also said “The kit - 
man is our djthad'\ but at the same time the 
djlihad chapters are to be lead with the im- 
plied understanding that the fighting is primarily 
against other Muslims. It is also to be noted that 
the taklya of the Shi c is is not a voluntary ideal 
(cf Kh wan sari, Rawtfat al-Qiannat, Teheran 1306, 
iv. 66 sq ), but one should avoid a martyrdom 
that seems unnecessary and useless and preserve 
oneself for the faith and one’s co-religionists 
Latterly the taklya is based on the intention 
and so we continually find the appeal made to 
the niya in this connection The validity of the 
profession of faith as an act of worship is not 
only settled by the correct formulation of the 
intention to do it, but this is the essential of it, 
so that it alone counts, if under compulsion a 
profession of unbelief is made with the lips or 
worship perfoimed along with unbelievers. God’s 
rights alone can be injured by the takiya He has 
the power to punish the constrainer, and only in 
certain circumstances will a slight portion of the 
punishment fall upon the constiained The wiles 
used in this connection especially in oaths with 
mental reservations give however ample oppor- 
tunities to injure one’s fellow-creatures 

The moral dangers of taklya are considerable, 
but it may be compared with similar phenomena 
in other religions and even among mystics. The ethical 
question whether such foiced lies are not still 
lies, such a forced denial of the faith not still a 
denial, is not put at all by the one “who con- 
ceals himself”, as he is not in a state of confidence 
which would be broken by lies or denial 
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p. 123, Djumaiyil b Khamls, Kamus al-$Uiarfa^ 
Zanzibar 1297 — 1304, xni. 127 sqq 157. — 
Z aid Is: Mss. Berlin 9665, fol 35a; 4878, fol. 
96b; C van Arendonk, De opkomst van het 
Zaidtetische Imamaat in Yemen , Leyden 1919, 
s. Index; R. Strothmann, Das Staatsrecht der 
Zaiditen , Strassbuig 1912, p. 90 sqq . — Im 5 - 
mls: Dja c far b Husain al-Hilli, £haid?f al- 
ls lam , St Petersburg 1862, p 149 sqq ; Ibn al- 


Mutahhar al-Allama al-Hilll, Muhfitalaf al- 
§&fa, Teheran 1323 sqq , 11. 158 sq , Horovitz, 


in Zr/., ui. 63 — 67. — Druses: Manuscr. Ber- 
lin, Mq 814 (not in Ahlwardt), fol. 11b; Ibn 
Hazm, al-Fatsal fi ’ 1-Milal , Cairo 1317, 111. 
112 sqq ; iv. 6; al-Sha c ianI, Balance de la lot 


musulmane , ed. Perron, Algiers 1898, p. 456 sq . — 
Modern general survey of the ques- 
tion: MahmUd §hukrl AlUsI, Mukhtafar al- 
Tuhfa al-Ithna c ashartya, Ba gh dad 1301, p 188- 
194* (R. Strothmann) 

TAKLlD (a.), “to hang something around the 
neck or on the shoulders”, used as a technical 
term in the following three meanings: 

I. Taklid is the name of the custom originating 
in Arab paganism and suiviving tn the ancient 
practice of Islam and in Fikh, of hanging certain 
objects around the neck of the animals to be slam 
( hady ) as a sacufice m the sacred territory of 
Mecca ( haram ) (as kilada , plur. kalcftd). The 
baleful are mentioned along with the hady m 
Kur 3 an v. 2 and 98 among the customs of the 
pilgrimage instituted by Allah The object of this 
rite was, along with the ishtar (branding by an 
incision in the skin), to mark the animal for 
sacrifice in the haram and to give it a kind of 
ihram [q. v ] which may be supposed to be analogous 
to that of the pilgrim. Connected with this, al- 
though not identical, is the custom of the pilgrim 
having round his neck and that of his steed on 
the leturn journey from Mecca the bark of certain 
plants, which is also called kilada (an isolated 
form of the tradition regarding it gives this for 
the journey thither and mentions hair as the necklet 
for the leturn journey), this custom is still found 
in Isl 3 m but is usually opposed or ignored in 
the Fikh The kilada on the sacrificial animal is 
quite unlike this, for it consists of one or both 
shoes of the pilgum or m default of them of a 
piece of leather , the animal so marked goes through 
all the e'ssential ceremonies of the Ha&dy along 
with the pilgrims including the sojourn in c Arafa 
and is slam in Mina. One tradition records this 
with all details of the Prophet, although it is 
quite possible that Muhammad did do so, the 
tradition as well as those still to be mentioned 
can at most only be legarded as evidence of the 
practice of early Islam The latter was not unanimous 
as to what consequences the sending of a sacrificial 
animal to Mecca and its taklid, without the person 
concerned at the same time performing the ha^djiy 
had for him, a practice which may be specifically 
Muslim and foreign to Arab paganism Theie is 
a group of traditions which — usually claiming to 
be based on a corresponding practice of the Prophet — 
impose upon the sendei the obligations of the 
ihtam fiom the time of the assumption of the taklid 
by himself or down to the time of slaying the 
animal, but the traditions are far more numerous 
which — some with an obvious polemical intention — 
say that the Prophet did not assume the thrUm 
in this case (thus the superscription and the bias 
of the tradition in al-Bukharl, Aefahi, bab 15, is 
stiongly against the piactice of observing the 
ihram , the existence of which term is quite evident 
from the text of the tradition), finally there is 
also an intermediate hadith which leaves the as- 
sumption of the ihram to the choice of the in- 
dividual (al-NasaT, bab 70). In the fully 

developed fikh there is no longer any place for 
this ihram and it is ignored (al-Shafi'l simply 
rejects it without troubling to refute it: KitUb 
al-Amm, ii. 183), it must have dropped out of 
use quite early; besides c Abd Allah b. c Abbas 
who — without historical authority — appears as 
the great authority for the assumption of this 
ihram , c Umar and C A 1 I, also wrongly given m 
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this connection, and c Abd Allah b c Umar who 
is also quoted in support of the opposite view, 
this opinion is only ascribed to Kais b. Sa c d b. 
c Ub5da, Ibrahim al-Nakha% c At 5 3 and Muhammad 
b. Sirin; the brief leference to “others” does not 
mean much In Said b. ai-Musaiyib we have the 
essential alleviation but it still retains a main 
feature of the thrum, that one thing only, sexual 
intercourse, is forbidden on the Friday night. A 
further pi oof of the close connection between thrum 
and taklid is the view reported of SufySn al-Thawii, 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, Ishajc and others, that the pil- 
grim to Mecca becomes muhrim by putting on 
the tuklid alone, and the allied view that the 
tuklid put on by a pilgrim binds him to adopt 
the thrum ; Malik b. Anas says that it is at least 
undesirable for the Mecca pilgrim to separate the 
tuklid from the assumption of the ihtam . The 
Ftkh regards the hanging on of a kilada (two 
sandals, one sandal or a piece of leather) as 
desirable ( mustahabb ) in the case of camels or 
cattle or according to the Shafi c Is, Hanbalis and 
Abu Thawr and Dawud m the case of smaller 
beasts also; of the Hanafls and Malikls who do not 
allow it, the Malikls entirely lefuse to allow small 
animals to be used for sacnfices ( [hady ) After 
the animal is slaughtered the kilada is dipped in 
its blood. When the pilgrims no longer brought 
the sacrificial animals with them from home and 
the market for them was instituted in Mma, the 
tuklid fell with oblivion 

In conclusion, we may note that a leather 
neck band, also called kilada , on the camel to 
avert the evil eye, especially if a bell hang from 
it, is suggested in one tradition 

Bibliography : Lane, Arab -Engl Lexicon , 
s. v.; for the traditions Wensinck, Handbook , 
s. v. Victims; Malik b. Anas, al-Muwattcf in 
both recensions, al-Zuikani, Komrnentar zum 
al-Muwattc? and al-TahawI, Shark Mdatti al- 
Atfiur, lithogr. 1300, 1. 439, the /'/Z^-woiks, 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Le Pelennage a la 
Mekke^ p 279 — 285 (a very thorough treatment 
of the custom in paganism and Islam, although 
differing in minor points from the sketch given 
above). 

2. Taklid also means installation m a military 
office, which was done by girding on a sword, it 
then comes to mean investiture with any admini- 
strative office, including that of kadi 

Bibliography • Lane, A rab - Engl Lexicon , 
s. v. ; Sprenger, Dictionary of the Technical 
Terms (. Bibliotheca Indtca ), p. 1178. 

3. Taklid lastly means “clothing with authority” 
m matters of religion, the adoption of the utterances 
or actions of another as authoritative with faith 
m then correctness without investigating leasons 
(the derivation of the technical use from kilada is 
wrong). In this sense taklid is the opposite of 
i$tih 3 d [q v.]. The historical beginnings of the 
taklid coincide with the formation of the juristic 
Madpahib (cf madhhab), which m part at least 
aiose through adhesion to particularly notable 
jurists. Al-Shafi c I in his Rtsala , 8, 1 8, uses the 
word m a sense very close to the later technical 
use, but al-TahSw! still uses it of the recognition 
of traditions or their use for the deduction of 
precepts of ftyh. When definite conceptions had 
been formed recognising the mudjtahtd 1 e the 
person qualified for independent derivation of fi^h 
rules from the sources, and at the same time the 


conviction of the cessation of unlimited i£?tthad 
from the third century on, and of the other kinds 
of id? t 1 had correspondingly later, all later scholars 
or laymen were at once bound to acknowledge 
taklid as regards earlier authorities. According to 
the general orthodox Muslim view, everyone is 
now and has been for centuries bound to what 
has been authoritatively laid down by his pre- 
decessor, no one may any longer consider himself 
qualified to give a verdict of his own in the field 
of fikh, independent^ that of the eaiher mud?tahtd. 
All later persons are called mukalltd* 1. e those 
who have to exercise taklid ’. This obligation to 
taklid is defended by saying that the fakih* only 
in the early centuries of Islam had possessed the 
real perspicuity and sufficient learning to deduce 
fikh from sources and to form an opinion of their 
own about it, while this was quite beyond the 
powers of later generations, a view which is only 
a pait of certain aspects of the history of the 
philosophy in orthodox Islam. 

The taklid has contributed to maintain the 
differences between the separate madhahib but is 
not to be held responsible for the deadening of 
the stimulus to the development of fikh in later 
times 

While it is the unanimous view that the layman 
as well as the scholar is bound to taklid , it is 
occasionally demanded of the scholar that he should 
be aware of the correctness of the id?tihad of his 
mu(l?tahjd If there are several mug!?tahids , as is 
actually the case, the mukalltd may follow any 
one of these he pleases (presuming of course that 
he remains within the bounds of the i<f?mct 1. e. 
does not choose a mud? t a hid whose teachings are 
no longer recognised by the id?ma c , the obligation 
to taklid is also based on the idjmTl ), according 
to Ahmad b Hanbal and Ibn Shuraih, he has to 
decide to whom the preference is to be given and 
to follow him (this divergence of opinion is really 
confined to terminology) In theory the mukalltd 
can make a new choice of a muf?tahid with each 
question that arises foi him, but m practice he 
usually joins once and for all the madhhab of one 
of the four recognised mudjtahid* There are a 
fair number of cases of transference from one 
madhhab to another (cf Goldziher, Vorlesungen uber 
den Islam , p. 25, 2 nd ed , p 48 — 50^, opinions 
are divided as to whethei such a tiansfer is ad- 
missible m theory (cf Juynboll, Handletding , 3 rd 
ed , p 22) It very often happens that on a parti- 
cular question the more convenient rules of another 
madhhab are followed; the fikh books themselves 
occasionally hint at the possibility of taklid , but 
in such a case it is demanded that the business 
should be carried through to its conclusion, m 
keeping with the laws of the particular madhhab 
once it has been chosen. 

This all holds of taklid in questions of fikh\ 
with regard to the c akliyat , the fundamental questions 
of dogma, e. g. the existence of Allah, besides the 
opinion that taklid is obligatory or that it is ad- 
missible, we also have the view that it is inad- 
missible, as on these questions knowledge is demanded 
which cannot be obtained by taklid alone. It was 
the school of the Ag]j c arls which gave this originally 
Mu c tazill view wide dissemination in Islam (cf 
Goldziher, Vorlesungen , p. 123 and 136, note 10; 
2 nd edition, p. 121 sq . and 327, note 72) 

The principle of taklid in law has not been en- 
forced in orthodox Islam without opposition; even 
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in later generations there have been scholars who 
held that there must always be a mudjtahid , like 
Ibn Dal^lk al- c Id (d 702= 1302) or al-Suyuti (d. 
91 1 = 1505) or some who were inclined to claim for 
themselves unlimited idjtthdd, like al-Djuwainl (d 
478 = 1085) and the already mentioned al-Suyuti, and 
even some who held that i&tthad was obligatory for 
later scholais and condemned the system of taklid , 
like Dawud b. c All, Ibn Hazm and other authonties 
of the Zahiris, and some Hanballs like Ibn Taimiya 
and Ibn Kaiyim al-DjawzIya, who are already on the 
border of orthodoxy The Wahhabis, whose views 
go back to these Hanballs, beginning with their 
founder Ibn c Abd al-Wahh 5 b reject taklid (cf 
the Hanball-Wahhabl works and propagandist 
pamphlets printed at the Manar press in Cairo 
and al-Shawkgnl’s brochure entitled al-Kawl al- 
mufld fi Adillat al-Idjtihad wa ’ l-Taklid ', which 
deals paiticularly with the tdjlihad- taklid question) 
Like the Hanballs, their extreme opposites, the 
modernists in Islam, for whom the Hanballs, it is 
true, paved the way, reject taklid and demand and 
exercise a new td/lthad which in its lack of re- 
stuctions far surpasses even the most libeial of 
the early period of legal development (cf Hartmann, 
Die Knsts des Islam , and the writings of the 
different modernist schools, some of the most im- 
portant of which are quoted in the aiticle shar! c a) 
For reasons similar to those of the Hanbali- Wah- 
habis the Ibadis also rejected taklid . Lastly the 
Shfls reject the orthodox doctrine of taklid , ac- 
cording to the Twelvers, during the period when 
the “hidden Imam” is concealed, there are mudjtahids 
who have to guide the faithful as his agents, as 
these have thus living teachers always in view 
in religious matters, taklid towards a dead man 
is forbidden (cf C Frank, in Islamica, 11 17 1 sqq) 
Bibliography m addition to the works 
quoted above. Lane, Aiab-Engl. Lexicon , s v. 
and Sprenger, Dictionary of the Technical Terms 
(Bibliotheca Indica), p 1 1 78 (not wholly lehable) , 
on the terminology, the Usui- works, Juynboll, 
Handlcidingy 3 rd ed , p. 23 s qq and note 13, 
Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide Geschnften , 11 , 
passim (J Schacht) 

TAKLlF is imposing a requisition 01 con- 
straint upon any one; it requires an action in 
which there is difficulty and trouble (Lane, Suppl , 
p 3002 c; Ltsan , xi. 218: amarahu bi-nid ya$hukku 
c alaihi ) The verb is used in several forms seven 
times in the Kurban (11 233, 286, iv 86 , vi 153, 
vii. 40; xxni 64; lxv 7) to express that Allah 
does not require of any one what is beyond his 
capacity ( wus *) Technically it means the necessity 
which lies on the creatures of Allah to believe 
and act as He has revealed to them It is therefore 
defined legally by the majoiity of canonists as 
the requiring ( tlzatn ) of an action in which is 
difficulty and trouble On this definition, it applies 
only to things necessarily required and to things 
forbidden ( al-wddj[ib , al-harani) But some canon- 
ists define it as an assertion of a belief that 
the action is one of the legal rulings ( al-ahkdtn 
al‘$&ar c Jya) On this definition, takllf applies 
also to the recommended ( al-mandub\ the dis- 
liked ( al-makruK ) and the permitted ( al-mubah ) 
Further, there is dispute as to who is nmkallaf 
i e under this divine requirement. It is accepted 
that every sane, human adult ( c dktl, tnsl , bdligh ) 
is thus mukallaf (Juynboll, Handbuch , p. 69). 
But the &tnn are also under this takllf so far as 


the prophetship of Muhammad is concerned; he 
was sent to the $inn and the other prophets 
were not. Similarly of the angels, although this 
applies only to their acts of obedience, as faith 
( iman ) exists of necessity ( farurl ) m them. Yet 
some assert that as their created nature is obedience, 
the prophetic mission of Muhiammad to them was 
only to glorify them (h-ta§hrlfihim' y cf. al-BaidjErl 
on the Kifaya of al-Fad 5 li, ed. Cairo 1315) 
p 13) Some fuither extend this takllf of the 
prophetic mission of Muhammad even to inanimate 
things ( al-djumadat\ on the ground that m some 
of the miracles ( niiLdjtzat ) of Muhammad reason 
was created in some inanimate things to the point 
that these believed in him. Another matter of 
controversy as to takllf is the allowability of Allah’s 
lequinng of a creature that which the cieature 
has not power to do {takllf ma Id yutak). The 
Maturidites asserted, in the language of the Kurban 
as above, that the creature is not required to do 
what is not in his capacity (m 3 laisa fi wus c thi; 
c Akd'td of al-Nasafl, ed Cairo 1321 with com- 
mentary of al-TaftazSnl, p 103) Al-Idji in his 
Maivdkif (ed Bulak 1266, p 535 middle, 537 
middle), as an Ash c ante, brings the question back 
under the general ruling that Allah’s will and 
action cannot be limited in any way; nothing is 
incumbent upon him and nothing is evil that 
pioceeds fiom him It is a general agreement of 
the Muslim people ( al-Umma ) that Allah does not 
do an evil thing ( kabih ) and does not leave un- 
done a necessary thing ( wafjib ). He adds that 
the Ash c antes put it that the kabih and the wdd}ib 
have no relationship to Allah at all, while the 
Mu c tazihtes hold that what would be kabih from 
Him he does not do and what is incumbent on 
Him he does. See, further, in the passages cited 
above, long scholastic discussions of these points 
by al-Taftazam and al-Idji. 

Bibliography Add to passages cited above 
the general discussion in Dictionary of technical 
ter ms , under “Takllf”, p 1 255 

(L>. B Macdonald) 

TAKORONNA, a name given in Muslim Spain 
to the mountain massif of the south of 
Andalusia, now called Serranta de Ronda This is 
undoubtedly a double of the Berber word which is 
frequently found in North African names, takruna 
Different writers have given different vocalisations 
of Takoronna they may be found collected with 
references in a valuable note by W Margais and 
Abderrahm&n Guiga, Textes arabes de Takrouna 
[m Tunisia], 1., Paris 1925, p vm , note 1 Cf. 
also Yakut, Mifdjdm, s v §b!raz; Ibn Ba^ku- 
w 5 l, al-Sila , ed Codera, B. A H , p 185 and 
302 , Ibn c Abd al-Mun c im al-Himyarf , al-Rawd 
al-niftHr, s v — Dozy, after thinking of explaining 
this name by a combination of the Beiber prefix 
ta- and the Latin corona , wisely abandoned this 
etymology, which could hardly be defended (Hist 
des Mus. d'Esp , 1 , p 343, note 2, and iv , p 339; 
cf also Recheiches 3 , 11 43, note 1) In any case, 
according to the same authorities none of the 
proposed etymologies is satisfactory 

The capital of the district of Takoronna, later 
the capital of the little independent kingdom of 
the BanQ Ifr&n till its annexation to the king- 
dom of Seville, was Ronda; cf. the article ronda 
for a resume of the history of the region during 
the Muslim occupation 

(E. LfcVI-PROVENgAL) 
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TAKRlT (popular pronunciation TikrIt, cf. 
Yafcfft), a town on the right bank of the 
Tigris to the north of Samarra (according to 
Streck the distance is a day’s journey) and at the 
foot of the range of the P jabal Hamrln. Geogra- 
phically this is the northern frontier district of 
the c irSfc. The land is still somewhat undulating, 
the old town was built on a group of hills, on 
one of which beside the river, stands the modern 
town. To the north is a sandstone cliff 200 feet 
above the level of the river, on which still stand 
the rums of the old citadel. The traces of the old 
town stretch to the west of these two hills in a 
large circle, which shows that Takrlt was once of 
considerable extent 

It has been suggested that the name may be 
recognised m a tablet of the time of Nebuchadnezzar 
(Strassmeyer, quoted by Streck, 11., p xm ) but 
the first certain mention is that of Ptolemy (v. 18, 
19) who calls it Birtha (Yakat, 1. 861, in giving 
the latitude and longitude also refers to Ptolemy) 
Ammianus Marcellinus calls it Virta Indeed the 
hill of the citadel is still known as Burtha In 
Syriac literature the town is called Teghrlth. From 
the fourth century it was the see of a Jacobite 
bishop until, in 1155,! the diocese was combined 
with that of al-Mawsil (Assemam, Bibliotheca 
Orientals, 1 174, 465) The Aiab writers attribute 
its foundation to the Sasanian king Sabdr, son of 
Ardashir, the town is said to have been called 
after a Christian woman named Takrit bint Wahl, 
several legends are connected with its foundation 
(YS^nL l° c Clt 7 Abu ’l-Fida 3 , Takivim al-Bulddn, 
11. 288). Before Islam the town was temporarily 
occupied by the Arab Christian tribe of the Iyad 
(al-Bakri, Mtf&am, 1. 46), they were driven from 
it, but the Iyad remained for a long time after waids 
in the neighbourhood (Hamdanf, Diazirat al- c Arab, 
p. 180) and in the period of the conquest the 
soldiers of the Iy 5 d m the garrison of Takrlt 
secretly assisted the Arabs [cf. iyad] The first 
Muslim capture of the town seems to have been 
affected in the year 16 by c Abd Allah b al-Mu c tam 
who was sent out by Sa c d b. Abl Wakkas Then 
m 20 A.H., the town again surrendered by agree- 
ment; tradition ascribes this second occupation to 
al-Nusair b. Daisam or to his deputy c Ukba b 
Furfcad or to Mas c ud b. Huraith b. al-Abdjar The 
last named was the first governor and built the 
dj 5 mi c mosque there (YS^tlt, loc cit; al-Bal 5 dhuu, 
p. 248—249). 

Down to the middle of the tenth century, the 
Arab geographers reckoned Takrit as belonging 
administratively to al-DjazIra (Ibn Khordadhbeh. 
p. 94; Ibn Rusta, p 106, Ibn al-Fakih, p. 129, 
KudSma, p 245, 250; Istakhrl, p 72, 77; Ibn 
Hawkal, p 156, Mas c udl, Kitab aUTanbih , p 36), 
but from the time of al-Mafcdisi (p. 54, 1 15) the 
town is more often regarded as belonging to the 
c Ir 5 k (excepting by Idris! and Dimashi). In the 
early centuries of IslSm the town was almost ex- 
clusively Christian. Ibn Hawkal and Mas c Qdi (op. 
cit ., p 155) mention the al-Khadrfi 5 church there, 
and there is still a rum of this name in the south 
of the town. There were also other Christian 
buildings (like the monasteiy of Sa c 2ba on the 
opposite bank [Yafcat, 11. 673] and the Dair M 5 r 
YuhannS, Yfifciit, ii 701) The name of the great 
Muslim sanctuary al-Arba c in, a quarter of an hour 
west of the old town, seems to indicate that it 
was formerly the site of a Christian building Two 


vaulted chambers decorated with stucco are still 
standing ; the building goes back to the xiii th century. 
Takrlt was celebrated for its manufactures of 
woollen goods (Mafcdisi). In the xiuth and xivth 
centuries it is described as a large town (Ibn 
Djubair, p 223; Ibn Battuta, 11. 133) Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi says it is a town of aveiage size Idris! 
(transl Jaubert, 11. 147) mentions the al-Dudjail 
canal which ran from the Tigris near Takrit and 
went on to Baghdad , this is probably identical 
with the Nahr al-Ishaki, dug, according to Abu 
’ 1 -Fida 5 , in the reign of al-Mutawakkil (cf also 
Hadjdji Khalifa, Dnhdn-numa , p. 434) Traces 
of this canal, which according to Ewliya Celebi 
was cleaned out by Murtada Pasha in 1654 (quoted 
by von Hammer, Wiener Jahrbucher , 1821, vol. 
xm. 235), are still visible 

Takrit never played an important part in history. 
In the eleventh century it belonged to almost in- 
dependent loids until the Saldjuk Tughrfl Beg 
took advantage of the death of its lord to seize 
it (Ibn al-Athir, ix 448) From 1149 the town 
was part of the territory of the Begteginids and 
in 1190 it passed to the c AbbSsid Caliphs. It was 
the birth-place of Saladin, whose father Nadjm 
al-Din Aiyub had been appointed commandant of 
the town under the SaldjQks When the conqueror 
Timur took it, it was in the possession of Arab 
brigands (Shaiaf al-Din, transl. Petis de la Croix, 
11. 14 1 — 154) In the following centuries it re- 
mained a small place, Christians are mentioned m 
it for the last time by Tavermei ( Voyages, ii. 
87) Under Turkish rule, Takrit was a san&ak in 
the eyalef of Rakka (Uj.ihdn-numa, p. 434), but 
aftei the leforms of the xix*h century it was re- 
duced to a nahiya of the kada of S&maira (in the 
wildyat of Baghdad) In the xixth century the 
population was piobably never more than 4,000— 
5,000 souls. All tiavellers have been poorly im- 
pressed by it, the majority of the inhabitants of 
the present day make their living by navigating 
keleks, which change crews there Fiom the ar- 
chaeological point of view Takrlt seems to be 
promising Herzfeld found there pottery of an 
interesting type belonging to the SasSman period 
and to the early centuries of Islam. 

Bibliography : C. Ritter, Erdkunde , x. 
2x1 sqq . , xi 680, Petermann, Reisen tin Orient, 
Leipzig 1861, 11. 58; M von Oppenheim, Vom 
Mittelmeer zum Persischen Golf, Berlin 1900, 
11. 215 — 217, M. Streck, Die alte Landschaft 
Babylonien nach den arabischen Geographen , 
Leyden 1901, 11. 175—181; Le Strange, The 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate , Cambridge 1 905, 
p. 57; Sarre-Herzfeld, Archdologtsche Rcise im 
Euphrat - und Tignsgebiet , 1., Berlin 1911, p. 
219-231, G. Lowthian Bell, Amurath to Amu- 
rath 2 , London 1924, p. 216, 217. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

TAKRUR, Tucu lor (French Toucouleur), is the 
name given to the population of negro stock which 
inhabits the greater pait of the lowlands of Sene- 
galese Fiita and the larger part of Bundu. The 
fiist of these countries lying on either side of the 
river Senegal but more on the left bank, includes 
from west to east the provinces of DimSr, Toro. 
L 5 o, Yirlabe or IrlSbe, BOseya, NgenSr or Ganar 
and Damga. Bundu lies west of the lower Faleme. 
Tuculor colonies are also found in different parts 
of West Africa, especially at Kayes (on the upper 
Senegal), at Nyoro (in Sudanese Sahel), at SSgu (on 
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the Niger), at Pandjagara (eastern MSsIna), at 
DiDgirai (east of Futa Bjallon); these colonies 
were founded m the middle of the xixtb century 
by natives of Senegalese Futa who had followed 
the fortunes of the conqueror al-Hadjdj 'Umar 
They are also found between the Niger and Chad, 
particularly at Sokoto [q v ] ; these last are de- 
scended from other natives of Senegalese Futa 
who had accompanied c Uthm2n FOdjo on the conquest 
of the liausa country at the beginning of the xixth 
century. 

The word “Tuculor” is a slight corruption of 
the pronunciation among the Wolof of the Lower 
Congo of the name of the people in question. 
Among them the word assumes the form Tokoror 
or Tokolor . We find it in the narratives of the 
early travellers and on old maps with the spelling 
“Toucourol” or “Toucourogne”. The Arabs wrote 
it Takrur and have made the ethnic Takrur % 
from it, plural Takarir , which is applied by the 
Moors of the right bank of the Senegal to the 
Tuculors It seems that at one time Tokoror 01 
TakiUr was the name of a town near the river 
Senegal, as well as the name of the kingdom of 
which it was capital, which corresponded practically 
to Senegalese Futa and lastly it was the name of the 
people of this kingdom. There is still a place 
called by this name (Tokoror) not fai from Gede 
m the T< 5 ro or district of PodOr near the arm of 
the Senegal which is called the “marigot de Dou6”, 
this corresponds to the position assigned by al- 
Bakri, IdrisI and other Arab geographers of the 
middle ages to the town of Takiui In time Arab 
writers and following them the Sudanese chroniclers 
who wrote in Arabic extended the application of 
the word Takrur to the whole of the Muslim 
Sudan, from the Atlantic up to (but not including) 
the valley of the Nile and have made Takrurl a 
synonym of Sudanese. This is why the European 
atlases have for long boine south of the Sahara, 
the inscription “Tekrur or Sudan”. But this extension 
of the name is not in keeping with the facts, and 
Takrur or Tokoior strictly means the true home 
of the Tuculors, i. e Senegalese Futa. 

There is not absolute certainty about the origin 
of the present Tuculors, who seem to form a 
vefry mixed population. They are probably m part 
the descendants of the old autochthons of Senegalese 
Futa, who are probably of the same stock as the 
Wolof and the Serer, m part the descendants of 
the old negro autochthons of modern Mauritania 
and the Hodh (Hawd) who must have been of 
the same stock and migrated southwards when 
the southern Sahara began to diy up, partly the 
descendants of the Sarakolle (or Somnke) and of 
the Mandingoes (or Malinke) who came at a remote 
epoch and settled round the commercial centres 
of ancient Takrur, and partly, descendants of 
negro serfs called RimSIbe, belonging to the Fula 
of Termes (in the N. E. of NySro) who came 
with their masters to Senegalese Futa before the 
xith century; these Fula remained shepherds and 
settled in the highlands, while their negro serfs 
devoted themselves to agriculture in the valley of 
the river. 

Whatever may be the origin of the Tuculor, 
they cannot, as has been said, be regarded as 
Fula half-breeds. Of course such half-breeds are 
found among them but as a whole the Tuculors 
are negroes of pure stock. The only thing they 
have in common with the Fula is the language 


which is clearly a negro idiom related to the 
Wolof and very closely to the S 5 rer, probably 
borrowed by the Fula from the old negro autochthons 
of Termes and the adjoining districts The Tuculors 
give to the Fula dialect which they speak the 
nameo iPular % and sometimes describe themselves 
as Halpulartn , i e those who speak Pular. The 
Fula has certainly been the mother-tongue of the 
Tuculors for a long time, although we cannot tell 
whether they already spoke it before the arrival 
of the Fula in Senegalese Futa. In any case we 
know from a reference m al-Bakrl that in the 
xi l h century the hippopotamus was known by its 
Fula name ( n«dbu ) to the people on the banks 
of the Senegal in the country of Futa. 

The Tuculors are in general agriculturists, but 
they have a natural fondness for fighting In the 
xviiith century, they successfully resisted the domi- 
nation of the Fula in Senegalese Futa, who from 
1 5 59 1 ° 1775 exercised supremacy there under 
the leadership of the sattgi or saltigi or silatigi 
(the U siratiques” of the early travellers) belonging 
to the Fula dynasty of Denianke At the later 
period they for long resisted the Fiench conquest. 
They played a considerable part in c Uthm 5 n FQdjo’s 
conquests in the Hausa countiy in 1800 and m 
those of al-Hadjdj c Umar in the Mandmgo country, 
the Bambara lands and the MSsina, from 1848 to 
1864, furnishing these conquerors, both natives of 
Toro, with their best officers and finest troops. 
Since then they have enlisted m large numbers 
in the Senegal tirailleuis and have contributed 
to the black army of Fiance a very large number 
of soldiers of great bravery and N C O.’s of 
high Order 

They include within their ranks professional 
castes which are perhaps of a different origin from 
the rest of the population, but are now at any 
rate completely incorpoiated with the lest and 
speak the same language. Such are for example 
the Subalbe (sg Tyuballo ) fishermen and sailors, 
the Lawbe (sg Labbo ) joiners and basket-makers, 
the Burnabe (sg Burnadyo) potters, the Watlubc 
(sg. Bailo) smiths, the Walabbe (sg. Galabo) shoe- 
makers, the Mabtibe (sg Mabbo) weaveis, the 
Wambabt (sg. Bambadyo) musicians, the Wawlube 
(sg. Gawlo) bards or troubadours, the Wosube 
(sg Go so) and the Dyawambe (sg Dyawattdo) 
courtiers etc. 

The Tuculors are all Muhammadans and were 
among the earliest peoples of the Sudan to be 
converted to Islam This religion penetrated to 
Senegalese Futa towards the end of the first half 
of the XI th century, at the beginning of the Al- 
moravid movement and under its influence. Al- 
Bakri says that the first ruler of this region to 
embrace Islam and spread it around him was a 
certain W 5 t-Dy 5 bl or W 5 i-Dy&be or a third form 
War-Ndy£i (the variants in the manuscripts give 
these different forms), who died in 1041 — 1042 
A D ; his son Lebbi in 1056 supplied a con- 
tingent to the Almoravid leader YahyS b. c Umar, 
of the Berber tribe of Lamtuna, in his war with 
the Berber tribe of the GoddSla Local tradition 
on the other hand gives the name of the first to 
spread Islam m Senegalese Futa as Abu Dardat. 
who is sometimes confused with Ndyadyan»Ndyai , 
the missionary of Ejolof. In any case the Tuculors 
have nevei ceased to profess Isl&m since theii 
conversion. In the period of domination of the 
pagan Fula, religious was added to nationalist 
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sentiment to stimulate the Tuculors to cast off 
the yoke of the Denianke kings Tuculor was syno- 
nymous with Muslim as Fula was with pagan. 

It was the Tdrodbe section (sg. Torddo) among 
the Tuculors that always showed itself the most 
devoted and ardent Muslims SulaimSn Bal, who 
succeeded in casting off the suzerainty of the Fula 
kings, and in establishing in Senegalese Futa in 
* 775 — *776 shortly before his death, a Tuculor 
theocratic monarchy, belonged to this section. 
c Uihman Fodjo and al-HasJjdj c Umar were also 
TSrodbe 

Politically Takriir or Senegalese Futa has suc- 
cessively consisted of* 1, a series of provinces 
more or less independent of one another (before 
the ninth century of our era); 2, a kind of kingdom 
ruled by princes who came from Hodh (Hawd) 
via Tagant and were known as Dya’ogo (ixt h -xith 
centuiy), 3, a moie or less dnect dependency of the 
Sarakolle kingdom of Dyara (S 5 hel) under the 
government of Tuculor princes or Sarakolle governors 
(xith — xinth centuries; this is the period of the 
Fula immigrations from Termes and the conver- 
sion of the Tuculors to Islam), 4, a dependency of 
the same Sarakolle kingdom, which was now in 
turn a vassal of the Mali or Mandmgo empire 
(xm — xvitH century), 5, still a dependency of 
this same kingdom, but the latter was now under 
the suzerainty of the empire of Gao or of the 
Songoi (beginning of the xvi th century to 1558); 
6, an independent kingdom ruled by the Fula 
dynasty of Denianke who were pagans, 1 e Koli 
Tengella and his successors (1559 — * 775 ), 7 , an 
independent theocratic Muslim federation, the power 
being in the hands of Tuculors (1776 — 1858), 8, a 
series of Tuculor principalities separated from one 
another and gradually coming under French pro- 
tectorate (1858 — 1890), 9, a series of piovinces 
annexed to the colony of Senegal (1890 onwards) 
The theocratic Tuculor state of Senegalese Futa, 
founded in 1776, was ruled by a chief of a religious 
chaiacter, called almami (from the Arabic al-imam ), 
elected by the notables and frequently destined 
by them to a very brief reign The first almSmi 
of Futa was c Abd al-K 5 dir (1776 — 1805) He had 
33 successors, some of whom had seveial reigns, 
like Yusufu who had nine. The almami Muhammadu 
Biran, elected for the first time in July 1841 
signed a treaty of friendship with France on Oct. 
7 of the same year In the reign of Sibawaihi 
(1854 — 1856) a fort was built at Podor in Toro by 
the governor of Senegal, Faidherbe, who now set 
himself the task of leading the separate provinces 
of Futa to leave the confederation and acknowledge 
French suzerainty. Under the almami Mustafa 
[1858 — 1859), the French protectorate was accepted 
by the Dim&r who became independent of Futa 
In 1859 the almami Muhammadu Biran, who was 
then reigning for the fifth time, abandoned his 
rights over T 5 ro and Damga, which were next 
year placed under French protectorate and the 
confederation of Futa now comprised only the 
Lao, Yirlabe, BSseya and Ngenar. On Oct. 24 
1877, the almami Muhammadu Ahmadu ceded to 
France the provinces of L 5 o and Yirlabe and 
finally in 188 1, the governor Bri&re de Lisle obtained 
from the almami Sire Baba Lih, the recognition 
of French suzerainty over what remained of the 
Futa federation: the BOseya and Ngenar This 
was the last almami. He died in 1890 and on 
bis death the seven provinces which had composed 


the Tuculor state of Senegalese Fata were annexed 
to the French colony of Senegal. 

The Tuculors of Bundu had formed in their 
country a similar state, which made an alliance 
with France in the middle of the xix th century. 
The almami Bflbakar Sa c ada who was then reigning 
m Bundu vigorously supported the governor Faid- 
herbe in his struggle against al-H 5 djdj c Umar 
especially in 1857 and 1859 

It was in 1801 that a Tuculoi, a native of 
T010, c Ulhman, son of a certain Muhammadu 
called F5djo, i.e the “learned”, having raised an 
army among his compatriots of Senegalese Fata 
and strengthening it with soldiers recruited in 
MSsina, LiptSko and Songoi, taking as an excuse 
the exactions of the king of the province of 
which the shepherds of Gober had complained, 
preached a holy war against the Hausa, seized 
Tesawa, capital of Gober, then Sokoto.* KatsSna, 
Zmder, Kano, Zana and other Hausa towns and 
founded between the Niger and Chad an empire 
the capital of which he made at Wurno, near 
Sokoto, and whose boundaries he extended to Nupe 
in the southwest and Adamawa m the southeast. 
He even invaded Bornu but was driven out again 
by the celebrated KanemI, in 1810 He died m 
i 8 I5 as a result of a kind of fit of mystic mania. 
His brother c AbdullShi assumed the government 
of the western part of the empne with Gando as 
capital, and his son Muhammadu Bello, that of 
the central part, called the kingdom of Sokoto; 
a& to AdamSwa, it became practically independent. 
Muhammadu Bello, who reigned from 1815 to 
1837, had to fight against the greater part of his 
subjects who rebelled against Tuculor domination 
and returned to paganism; he had also to fight 
against Bornu He was a notable scholar and 
wrote m Arabic a number of histoiical and reli- 
gious works In 1828 he received with consideiation 
the explorer Clapperton He was succeeded by his 
brother c Ati^u (1837 — 1843) who was distinguished 
by his rigid puntamsm and forbade dancing and 
music in his kingdom c Ali (1843 — 1855) who 
received Baith was the son of Muhammadu Bello; 
he allowed the royal powei to slip from his hands 
into those of the governors of the various provinces, 
and the five last Tuculor kings of Sokoto never 
succeeded mrecoveimg it Ahmadu (1855 — :866), 
c AlIyun Karami (1866 — 1867), Ahmadu, second of 
the name (1867 — 1872), Abubakan (1872 — 1877) 
and MoySsu (1877 — 1904) The last named offered 
no lesistance to the British troops under Sir 
Frederick Lugard who occupied Sokoto m 1904 
and put an end to Tuculoi rule in the Hausa 
country by re-establishing the authority of the 
native pnnces 

The other Tuculor empire of the xix* h century 
founded by al-Hadjdj c Umar had a shorter duration. 
Bom at Alo 5 3 r, in T 5 ro about 1797, c Umar Tal 
in 1820 went to Mecca where he performed the 
rites of the pilgrimage and acquired the title of 
al-fladjcfy (the pilgrim) and received investiture 
as khalifa foi the Sudan of the TijftSniya brother- 
hood On his return he spent a considerable 
time in Sokoto with his compatriot Muham- 
madu Bello, who gave him a daughter in marriage. 
In 1838 he established himself in Fata Djallon, 
then in view of the hostility of the chiefs of this 
region took up his residence in the south of the 
Mandmgo country at Dingirai where he built 
a fortress and raised an army, the principal con- 
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tingents of which he brought from Senegalese 
Fnta. Preaching the holy war against the infidels, 
he conqueied Mandmgo and Bambuk, marched 
against the Bambaia and Kaarta, destroyed their 
kingdom and victoriously entered NySro in 1854 
Then turning against KhSso, which had placed 
itself under French protection and had a French 
post established at Medina, the capital, by the 
governor Faidherbe, he laid siege in 1857 to the 
capital and the French garrison. Paul Holle who 
commanded the fort of Medina with a handful of 
men held out for three months Just when, having 
neither food nor ammunition left, Paul Holle was 
going to blow up the fort with its defenders, 
Faidherbe, who had been waiting for the waters 
of the Senegal to fall, appeared with his troops 
before Medina, and routed the army of al-H£djdj 
c Umar. The latter went to Bundu where he had 
to fight the almSmi Bubakar Sa c ada, then went to 
Senegalese Fata, a part of whose population he 
forced to follow him to Nyoro. Having thus re- 
constituted his army, he marched against the Bam- 
bara of Segu and took this town in 1861. He 
then turned his attention to the Fula of Maslna, 
who although Muslims had assisted the pagan 
Bambara, took their capital HamdallShi and seized 
their king Ahmadu-Ahmadu, whom he beheaded 
in 1862 He then proceeded to sack Timbuktu, 
after which besieged by the lebel Fula he was 
brought to bay in a cave, where he was smoked 
to death in 1864 

One of his sons, Ahmadu, whom he had left 
in Segu wished to succeed him, but he found rivals 
in his brothers and other relations installed at 
Dmgirai, Nyoro and Bandyagara (Maslna) The 
empire founded by his father was divided into 
four kingdoms, all at variance with one another 
Ahmadu tried to get rid of his brothers and of 
several of his biothei’s lieutenants by having them 
assassinated but he did not succeed either in gaining 
absolute power or in putting down the continual 
rebellions which his cruelty and cupidity provoked 
among the Bambara and Fula After professing a 
desire to negotiate with France, he committed 
acts of delibeiate hostility and the French authorities 
decided to put an end to a tyranny which all the 
natives hated. c AgIbu, brother of Ahmadu and king 
of Dmgirai, had joined the French Colonel (later 
General) Archinard took Segu on 6*h April 1890, 
NySro on Jan I, 1891 and Bandyagara on April 26, 
1893,' ^ us destroying the Tuculor empire of the 
Western Sudan and putting to flight Ahmadu, he 
sought refuge with Moyasu, king of Sokoto and 
died in Hausaland in 1898 
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TALA j F B RUZ 7 IK al-MAlik al-SXjih, Fa- 
timid wazir (495 — 556 = 1101 — 1161). The 
events immediately attendant on the treacherous 
murder of the 12 th Fatimid caliph al-Zafir (1154) 
called him forth, at the request of the ladies of 
the royal household, from his governorship at 
Ushmunain to play the role of strong man essen- 
tial in the circumstances. Success crowned his 
march on Cairo with his followers from Upper 
Egypt Then, following the deposition of c Abbas, 
he was appointed wazir to the child caliph al-Fahz 
in 549 ( 1154 ) with the title of al-Salth bi ’ llah . 
His traitorous predecessor m office, c Abbas, had 
fled with his wealth to Palestine and had there 
fallen into the hands of the Crusaders. TalaY 
treated with the latter for the surrender of their 
prisoner, paying it is said about 10,000 dinars 
(Ibn Iyas, 1 66) The exchange was affected and 
c Abbas and his son Nasr were cruelly tortured 
and crucified in Cairo TalaY, as might have been 
expected of such a general, maintained a rigorous 
control of affairs In his leisure hours he manifested 
a penchant for versification, which even obtruded 
itself m the style of his military despatches 
Specimens of his poetry are quoted by Ibn Khal- 
likan (1 658) He seems to have been a liberal 

patron of Art and Letters, although he was not 
above grinding the peasantry with his taxes The 
ruins of the mosque which he built may still be 
seen near the Bab al-Zawlla in Cairo, bearing 
witness to his zeal for the faith He was ever a 
strong supporter of the Isma'ihans On the death 
of the little caliph in his eleventh year (1160), 
and the accession of another child, his cousin al- 
c Adid, the last of the Fatimids, TalaY continued 
as wazir and married his daughter to the caliph 
Although virtually ruler of the country, it was 
only a question of time before his political enemies 
undermined his power The restrictions he put on 
the royal harem, for one thing, earned for him 
the hatred of the caliph’s aunt, whose intrigues 
led to the wazlr’s assassination Even as he lay 
dying his dominating spirit manifested itself in 
his ordering the lady to be put to death before 
his eyes. His death took place on the 19 th Ra- 
madan 556 (Sept 1161) He was ultimately buried 
in the cemetery of the Karafa There is a story 
in Aba Salih’s Chronicle (fol 89b) that an aged 
Christian monk in Upper Egypt had foretold to 
TalaY, when he was still a provincial governor, 
that he would attain the highest rank in the 
state When the prophecy was fulfilled the wazir 
is said to have made a grant of land to the 
monastery Whatever else he may have been, 
he was certainly a valiant warrior He did his 
utmost by diplomacy, bribery and attack to drive 
the Crusaders from Palestine, but without success, 
chiefly due to the collapse of his negotiations 
with the orthodox Muslim ruler of Damascus. 
With his dying breath he is said to have re- 
gretted his failure to re-capture Jerusalem from 
the Franks. Amalnc is said to have invaded Egypt 
during his wazirate 
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TALA# (a ), repudiation of a wife by a hus- 
band, a form of divorce, effected by his pro- 
nouncing the words anti ( alik . The root idea of the 
verb fa/aha is to be freed from a tether etc. (of a 
camel), to be repudiated by a man (of a wife, m 
this sense also (aluka ), hence tallaka , to release (a 
camel) fiom a tether, to repudiate (a wife), talik 
means a camel untethered or a woman repudiated 
by a man (cf Lane, Arab Eyl Lexicon s.v) 

I The right to a one-sided dissolution of a 
marnage belonged to the man exclusively, among 
the pre-Muhammadan Arabs Long before Mu- 
hammad this (alak was in general use among the 
Arabs and meant the immediate definite aban- 
donment by the man of all rights over his wife, 
which he could insist upon as a result of his 
marriage. Cf. Th. W Juynboll, De mohammedaansche 
bruidsgave (Diss. Leyden), p. 42—64, who cor- 
rects the view held by W. Robertson Smith, 
Kinship and mainage tn early Arabia , 2 n d ed , 
p 1 12 sqq and J. Wellhausen, Die Ehe bet den 
Arabern ( Nachnchten v. d. Kontgl Ges. d JViss , 
Gottingen 1893), p. 452 sqq, 

II. 'lhe Kurban lays down regulations which go 
into the talak with comparative thoroughness. 
From their fullness, and still more from the many 
admonitions to observe them exactly, it is evident 
that Muhammad was here introducing new rules 
which had been previously quite unknown to his 
contemporaries. Muhammad found particularly re- 
pulsive the apparently not uncommon exploitation 
in his milieu of the wife by the wait as well as 
by the husband, which took place especially in 
connection with the talak The first Muslim regu- 
lation about the (alak seems to be the prohibition 
to use it for extortions from the woman. Sura iv. 
24 (of the years 3 — 5, on the whole chronology, 
which is heie given in fuither detail, cf Noldeke- 
Schwally, Geschichte des Qorans\ the preceding 
verse 23 is directed against encioachments by the 
relatives of the deceased and by the wait): “If 
ye be desirous of exchanging one wife for another 
and have given one of them a certain sum (as 
mahr , or bridal gift) make no deduction from it; 
would ye take it by manifest slander and sin ? 
(25) How could ye take it when ye have had 
intercourse together and they (the wives) have re- 
ceived a binding promise from you ?” (Here Mu- 
hammad recognises the talak as such as legitimate). 
The next passage which deals with the talak in- 
troduces an important innovation by the Prophet, 
namely the period of waiting Qidda), which is on 
the one hand intended to leave no doubt about 
the real paternity of a child born from the divorced 
woman and on the other to give the man an oppor- 
tunity of atoning for a too hurried pronunciation 
of the talak by withdrawing it; thus it is laid 
down in Sura li. 228* “The women who have 
been given the t^lak shall wait three kuri ? (this 
expression which is variously explained means in 
any case phenomena connected with menstruation) , 
it is not permitted to them to conceal what 


Allah creates m their bodies, if they believe m 
Allah and the last day; their husbands have the 
full right to take them back during this period, 
if they desire to make atonement; they have to 
demand the same good treatment to which they 
were bound but the men are a step above them; 
and Allah is powerful and wise” (the man is here 
given the right to take back the wife during the 
period of waiting even against her will) But this 
right now given to the man for the first time 
was very soon abused; the wife was taken back 
near the end of the peuod of waiting and a new 
talak at once pronounced over her so that she 
was permanently m a state of waiting, in order 
to induce her to purchase her freedom by giving 
back the mahr or making some other financial 
sacrifice, verse 229 was theiefore revealed “If 
the man has twice pronounced the he may 

still keep his wife if he treat her kindly or let 
her go in a seemly fashion; it is not peimitted 
to you to take away anything of what ye have 
given them ... (in an interpolation the khuf^ 
the amicable purchase of hei freedom by the wo- 
man in contrast to the extortions condemned above, 
is declared permitted). 230 If he pionounces the 
talak over her for the third time, it is not permitted 
for him to take her again unless she has married 
another husband ; if the latter pronounce the talak 
over her, it is no sin for the two to return to one 
another if they think they can observe Allah’s com- 
mands, these are the commands of Allah which make 
clear to those who have knowledge” (it is probable 
that the second pait of verse 230 was induced 
by a concrete case in which a thrice divorced 
woman who had marned another husband and 
received the talak fiom him also, desired to marry 
her first husband again) A further extension made 
necessary by the practice, which was intended to 
prevent abuses of the right of taking back the 
wife during the period of waiting, is given m 
verse 231 “If ye give women the t a ^k and they 
reach their time, retain them with you kindly or 
let them go kindly , but do not keep them to 
harm them with hostile intent, he who does so 
only injures himself, make not a jest of Allah’s 
words’” (here it is forbidden to take back the 
wife under a show of reconciliation, and to keep 
her simply with the object of making her life 
uncomfortable and forcing her to purchase her 
release by the payment of a sum of money; the 
perhaps contemporary verse 232 contains warning 
admonitions to the wall's of divorced women) 
Later than SHra 11 228, which is presupposed, 
but still before the year 5 are the regulations of 
Sura lxv 1 “O Prophet, when ye pronounce the 
talak over women, do it with regard to their 
period of waiting (the meaning, not quite clear, 
of the Arabic expiession seems to be that the 
talak is to be pronounced in such a way that 
the period of waiting can be easily calculated 1 e. 
not during menstruation), and calculate the time 
exactly and fear Allah your Lord, put them not 
out of your houses and they are not to depart of 
their own accord, unless they have manifestly done 
something shameful (i. e. committed adultery); these 
are the commands of Allah and whoso transgresseth 
them injures himself alone; thou knowest not 
whether Allah after this may not bring about a 
change (in the attitude of the man to the woman 
so that he may take her back). 2 When they 
have reached their tune, then either help them 
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with kindness or separate from them with good 
feeling, and take upright people from among you 
as witnesses and bear witness before Allah. This 
is a caution for him who believes m Allah and 
the last day 3. (further exhortations to observe 
the precepts). 4. If your wives can do longer 
expect a menstruation or have not yet had one and 
ye are m doubt (as a result, about the period of 
their waiting) their period of waiting shall last 
three months and if they are pregnant, the period 
shall be until they are delivered; Allah will make 
his commands easy to him that feareth him 5. 
(further exhortations). 6. Let them live where ye 
live, m keeping with your means and oppress 
them not by making their lives unpleasant, if 
they are pregnant, maintain them till they are 
delivered . .” (here follow rules for the divorced 
woman while she is nursing) , (in these verses 
certain obligations are laid upon men regarding 
the housing and maintainance of then wives du- 
ring the period of waiting, this completes the 
work of protecting the woman against financial 
exploitation by the man in connection with the 
taluk , which Sura iv. 24 had begun). Sura xxxui 
48 belongs to the end of the year 5 . “O believers ! 
when ye marry believing women and then pro- 
nounce the {alak over them before ye have con- 
summated the man lag e, ye have not to make 
them wait a period , provide for them and dismiss 
them in a suitable fashion.” The general rule here 
given is stated more fully in Sura 11. 237 “It is 
no sin for you if ye pronounce the { alak over 
your wives before ye have consummated the mar- 
riage or made a settlement (as bridal gift) upon 
them; piovide fairly what is needful for them, 
the well-to-do according to his fortune and the 
impoverished according to his means, this is a 
duty for those who do what is right 238. If ye 
pronounce the {alak over them before ye have 
consummated the marriage and have already made 
a settlement upon them (as mahr) ye shall give 
them half of what ye have settled unless they with- 
draw their claim, or he withdraws who has to 
decide about the contract of matriage (1 e. the 
husband); that you should withdraw your claim 
is nearer to the fear of God ; forget not generosity 
lo one another, Allah sees what ye do” (this rule 
also seems to owe its origin to a concrete case 
in which doubts had arisen ; on the legal signifi- 
cance of the withdrawal from the promise of 
marriage, which here appears as a { alak before 
consummation, cf Juynboll, op. cit. p. 73). 

Id addition there are SQra xxxm. 28 (of the 
end of the year 5) and Sura Ixvi 5 (of the late 
Medina period in which Muhammad threatens his 
own wives with the (alak as well as SQra ii. 226 
sq ., where the {alak , is mentioned in connection 
with the ila?). 

III. The { alak is treated hardly less fully m 
the Hadlth than in the Kur 3 5n. Besides numerous 
traditions which simply repeat the well-known 
precepts of the Kurban and therefore need not be 
dealt with here, there are also some which fur- 
ther develop the doctrine of {ala%. A group of 
hadlfhs which endeavour to limit as much as pos- 
sible the {alak^ deserves particular attention. “Among 
permitted things the (al 3 $ is the most hated by 
Allah”; two arbiters appear who are to negotiate 
between husband and wife ; the wife cannot demand 
from the husband that he should pronounce the 
(ala$ over another wife on her account; Allah 


punishes the woman who seeks the talak from 
her husband without sufficient reason SQra lxv 1 
is unanimously interpreted to mean that it is for- 
bidden to pronounce the talak during the woman’s 
period of menstruation; such a {alak is regarded 
as a sin and error ( kka( a 5 , contrary jawab) but 
its validity is not disputed; the man who has 
pronounced it should however withdraw it and 
if he insists on a divorce should pronounce a 
{ alak in keeping with the rules A question not 
yet conceived in the Kurban is that of the effect 
of a { alSk pronounced three successive times; the 
traditions are divided regarding this, alongside of 
the approval of such a thing, there is the strongest 
disapproval, sometimes it is even held to be in- 
valid; in the same direction points the hadlth 
that down to the caliphate of 'Omar such a { alak 
was considered to be a single one and that 'Omar 
was the first to introduce into jurisprudence his 
view that it was a threefold one, in order to res- 
train people by the fear of the undesirable con- 
sequences of this abuse. The traditions further 
mention as a third requirement for the { alak which 
is to be sunna 1 e. in keeping with the prescrip- 
tions of the Kur J 5n and of the Prophet, that the 
man in the period of purity in which he pronoun- 
ces it, must have had no intercourse with the 
woman. The so-called tahlil which consists in 
marrying a thrice divorced woman and at once 
pronouncing the { alak over her, simply with the 
object of enabling her to remarry her first hus- 
band (cf SQra 11. 230) is strongly disapproved of 
and even cursed. In general the woman is only 
considered “permitted” ( kalul ) for the first hus- 
band when the second marriage is actually com- 
pleted. To check frivolous pronunciation of the 
talak , a {alak pronounced in jest is considered 
legal and binding. As, on the other hand, the 
{alak means the dissolution of the marriage, a 
{alak pronounced before the conclusion of the 
marriage is of no importance. Whether a woman 
who has thrice received the {alak has a claim 
during the period of waiting on her hnsband for 
lodging and maintenance is not evident from the 
Kur 5 Sn; the earliest differences of opinion are 
enshrined in a group of traditions, some of which 
completely deny any such claim, some of which 
recognise it only for lodging and some for main- 
tenance also. 

Talak between slaves is not regulated m the 
Ko’ran; the hadlth gives the slave also the right 
to the talfifc but (in analogy with other legal 
enactments) only twice and similarly puts the 
period of waiting of a slave-woman at two kur 3 - 
periods. Anyone who becomes a convert to Islam 
and has more than four wives is bound to keep 
four and pronounce the {alak on the others. If 
he has married two sisters, he must pronounce 
the {alak on one of them. Finally it should be 
mentioned that according to tradition, Muhammad 
at once gave the {alalk to women who took their 
refuge with AllSh before him and is said to have 
induced c Abd AllSh b. c Omar to separate from 
his wife by a (alUk out of consideration for his 
father’s dislike of her. 

IV. The oldest jurists (down to the beginning 
of the formation of the ma£khab's\ some of whom 
go back to the time of the origin of the traditions, 
develop the doctrine of {ala£ on the lines indicated 
above; the most important views to be mentioned 
here are the following. The doctrine of {atity al- 
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unna and its three requirements is further deve- 
>ped; it is ascribed among others to c Abd Allah 
*• c Abb&s, c Abd Allah b. Ma‘sUd, ‘Abd Allah b. 
Dmar, al-Daljhak, HammSd, Ibrahim al-Nakha% 
[krima, MudjShid and Muhammad b Sirin (such 
ttnbutions to the oldest authorities must be 
egarded as unhistoncal ; they only become cer- 
a inly historic with Ibrahim al-Nakha c I ; this is 
Iso true of what follows), it is even applied to 
he case when a woman is pregnant ; for this c Abd 
Lllah b. Ma‘sud, Djablr b. c Abd Allah, Hammad, 
1-Hasan al-Basn and Ibrahim al-Nakha‘i are given 
s authorities The talak pronounced three times 
1 immediate succession is considered a sin but 
s thrice valid, by the overwhelming majority, 
□eluding ‘Abd Allah b. c Abb£s, ‘Abd Allah b. 
las‘ud, ‘Abd Allah b. c Omar, Hammad, al-Hasan 
1-Basri, Ibrahim al-Nakha 0 !, al-Zuhrl, sometimes 
le view is even described as the only prevailing 
ne, against which no contradictory opinion exists, 
ut at a somewhat later date there were never- 
leless champions of the view that the talak of 
us kind is to be considered as only once valid. 
Vhile according to the view of the majonty, 
mong whom are mentioned ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas 
od al-Dahhak, the wife becomes haram foi the 
lan after a threefold falak and can only marry 
im again after completing and dissolving a marriage 
ith another man, these consequences, according 
> a view recorded of MusJjahid (among others), 
r ho follows Tabari, and which goes back to a 
ivergent interpretation of Sura II, 229 f), come 
ito force after a twofold talak, if the man does 
ot withdraw it, but “allows the woman to go”. That 
le second marriage must be actually consummated 
the woman is to be halal again to the first man, 

• unanimously demanded e. g by c Abd Allah b. 
Vbbas, c Abd Allah b al-Mubarak, c Abd Allah b 
)mar, Ibrahim al-Nakha% Sa c id b. al-Musaiyib, al- 
uhrl. The validity of the talak pronounced in jest, 
expressly affiimed by c Abd Allah b Mas‘ud, 
fammSd, Ibrahim al-Nakha‘i and is regarded as 
enerally recognised The principle is unanimously 
ffirmed that m ambiguous expressions the opinion 
f the speaker decides, but there is much differ- 
nce of opinion as to whether certain expressions 
re to be considered ambiguous or not, and also 
diether the talalk pronounced under piessuie or 
nder the influence of intoxication is valid or not. 
[ere it is a question of the application of prin- 
iples, important m other cases also, in a field, 
Inch on account of its practical importance had 
great influence on its development. The validity 
f the talak pronounced before the consummation 
f the marriage is denied m agreement with the 
adition of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas, c AlI, ‘Ikrima, 
[udjShid, Sa c id b. al-Musaiyib etc. The talak 
ronounced on condition the marriage is con- 
immated (if I marry thee, thou art divorced) is 
1 the other hand recognised as valid by ‘Abd 
ll5h b. Mas‘ud, c Abd Allah b. c Umar, Ibrahim 
-Nakha c I, al-Zuhrl while others deny it. Any 
lak pronounced before the consummation of 
ie marriage is irrevocable (cf. Sara ij. 238; 
mil. 48); authorities for this are °Abd Allah b. 
^bbas, Hammad, Ibrahim al-Nakha c I, ai-Zuhrletc. 
his rule is undoubtedly m the spirit of the Kur 3 5n ; 

. Sura xxxiii. 48). The different views found in 
ie Hadtfk regarding the claims of the thrice 
ivorced woman to lodging and maintenance are 
so found here: according to c Abd Allah b. 


c Abbas, al-Hasan al-Basrl and ‘Ikrima she has no 
claim at all, according to al-Zuhrl (who however 
also appears among the advocates of the first 
view but probably wrongly) only to lodging. Ac- 
cording to c Abd Allah b. Mas‘ud, Hammad, Ibrfi- 
him and c Umar to lodging and maintenance. ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Umar, Sa c ld b. al-Musaiyib and al-Zuhrl 
allow the slave only the possibility of the twofold 
talak , whether in respect of a female slave or a 
free woman. 

According to c Abd Allah b. Mas‘Hd and Ibrahim 
a!-Nakha c i on the other hand the deciding factor 
is the status of the woman as a slave, so that 
every husband of a slave, whether slave or free- 
man, has only the possibility of a twofold talak. 
The Koranic expression kuru ? (Sura, 11. 228 sq .) 
is sometimes interpreted as menstruation and so- 
metimes as the period of purity, among the re- 
presentatives of this former view are ‘Abd Allah 
b. ‘Abbas, ‘Abd Allah b. M as c Qd, al-Dahhak, Ham- 
mad, Ibrahim al-Nakha c i, ‘Iknma, ‘Umar and the 
‘Iiakis; as adherents of the latter view ‘Abd Allah 
b. ‘Umar, al-Zuhri (the fiist view is also wrongly 
attributed to him) and the Medlnese are mentioned , 
‘All and Sa‘ld b. al-Musaiyib appear in both groups. 
Less impoitant differences of opinion aie associated 
with the interpretation of different Kur’anic ex- 
piessions in Sura ii 228 and lxv. I, 2, 4. There 
is unanimity on the point that the man has the 
right to withdraw the falak even against the will 
of the woman This is expressly stated, for example 
by ‘Abd Allah b ‘Abbas, al-Dahhak, al-Hasan al- 
Basrl, Ibrahim al-Nakha c I, ‘Ikrima and MudjShid. 

V. The teachings of the Fikh on f a lak , which 
can be briefly summarised as follows, are based on 
the above The husband has the right to pronounce 
the talak on his wife even without giving the 
reasons, but his pronouncing it without good grounds 
is considered makruh (reprehensible) and by the 
Hanafis even as ha? am (forbidden), the falak al - 
buf a also, 1. e. one in which the requirements of 
the talak al-sunna (cf above) are not observed 
is regarded as haram , the validity of the talak 
is not in any way affected thereby To be able to 
pronounce the talak the husband must have attained 
his majority and be compos mentis , the f alak of 
a minor is regarded as valid only by one tradition 
of Ahmad b. Hanbal, the guardian acts for the 
legally disqualified husband. The talak is a personal 
right which the husband must exercise in person 
or thiough a mandatory specially appointed by 
him ; he may even entrust this mandate to his 
wife, who can then pronounce the talak on herself. 
The talak presupposes a valid marriage; the falak 
pronounced on condition that the marriage is carried 
through (cf above) is invalid accordmg to the 
Sh5fi‘ls and Hanballs but valid according to the 
Hanafis and Mahkls (according to the latter 
however, not if it is expressed in quite general 
terms, e. g “every woman that I marry, is divorced.”) 

The talak pronounced in delirium or by a lunatic 
is invalid. The talak of an intoxicated man has 
given use to lively discussions in all the madhahib : 
in the case of culpable intoxication it is regarded 
as valid by the majority. The falak pronounced 
under pressure is valid according to the Hanafts, 
but not accordmg to the M&hkls, §h*fi c Is and 
Hanballs. 

Words referring unambiguously and directly to 
the falak bring it into operation, whatever may 
have been the intention of the speaker who uttered 
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them: if the speaker uses unambiguous circum- 
locutions, the Hanballs, Hanafis and Sh 5 fi c is demand 
also a corresponding intention, while the M&likls 
pay no heed to the intention. In the case of am- 
biguous expressions or gestures the intention of 
the speaker is the only deciding factor. There is a 
great difference of opinion among the madhahib 
on all these questions, when it comes to the indi- 
vidual case. The question of the validity of a 
conditionally pronounced (alak (apart from the 
above mentioned case) is also much disputed; the 
Hanafis and Shafts make such a taluk come into 
operation on the fulfilment of the condition; the 
Malikls regard it, according to the nature of the 
condition, as sometimes at once effective and 
sometimes void. 

The woman’s period of waiting begins at once 
after the (alak unless it is a question of a (alak 
before consummation of the marriage, which is 
always definite . in this case the woman does not 
need to have a period of waiting and has only a 
claim to half the bridal gift, if it was already 
fixed (if it was already paid, she has to pay back 
half of it) or to a gift at the discretion of the man, 
the so-called mufa (cf. Sura, li. 237), A distinction 
has further to be made between a revocable and a 
definite talak. In the first case the marriage is 
still considered legally m existence with all its 
consequences and the woman has a claim upon 
the man for lodging and maintenance for the 
whole period of waiting; on the other hand the 
man has the right to revoke the talak throughout 
the period of waiting If he allows the penod to 
pass without exeicising this right, the mairiage is 
definitely dissolved at its expiry. If the bridal gift 
was not yet paid, it is now due unless some later 
date was agreed upon for its payment. If a recon- 
ciliation then takes place between the two parties 
and they wish to marry again, they must draw 
up a new contract of marriage with a new bridal gift. 

With a definite talak on the other hand, the 
marriage is at once finally dissolved (with the 
single exception that a definite ( alak pronounced 
by a man during his mortal illness does not abolish 
the wife’s rights of inheritance: so the Hanafis, 
Malikls and Hanballs with ikhtilaf on details, while 
the 6hSfi c Is consider the opposite view the better) 
The woman has however in this case also to pass 
the period of waiting, during which she cannot 
conclude a new marriage; during this period she 
has a claim on the husband for lodging, but for 
maintenance only if she is pregnant. The husband’s 
payment of the bridal gift is the same as in a 
revocable talak The conclusion of a new contract 
of marriage between the former partners is impos- 
sible, unless the woman has in the meanwhile lived 
with another man in a regularly completed marri- 
age (cf. Sura ii. 230); but even this way out is 
only open to them twice. 

The third talak is considered definite among 
freemen (cf. Sura ii. 229 sq.) and the second 
among slaves , it is a matter of indifference whether 
the separate repudiations were announced in one 
marriage or in several, not separated by tahlll. 
In mixed marriages between freemen and slaves 
the status of the man is decisive according to the 
M&likis, Shafi c is and Hanballs, and of the woman 
according to the Hanafis. 

The period of waiting for a woman is three 
fart? (cf. Silra ii. 228) i. e. according to the Ma- 
likls and Shafts three periods of purity, and 


according to the Hanafis three menstruations, if 
she is pregnant, the penod lasts till her confine- 
ment (cf. ibid.'). For a slave woman the penod 
of waiting is in the first case two kur 5 and in 
the second a month and a half; if she is pregnant, 
the period of waiting again lasts till her confinement. 

Sexual intercourse with a not definitely divorced 
woman during the period of waiting is not per- 
mitted according to the Hanafis and the better 
known view of the Malikls; according to the Ma- 
likls, §hafi c is and the other Hanbali view, it is 
forbidden. In keeping with the views of the fiist 
class, it is regarded by them as revoking the 
talak in every case, according to the Malikls only 
if the man intends to do so, while the Shafibs 
only regard an utterance by the man as revoking 
the talak. 

VI. The Shl c a rules concerning (alak only differ 
in unimportant details from the Sunni with which 
we have so far dealt. In a more strict interpre- 
tation of Sura Ixv. 2 the production of two legal 
witnesses is regaided as absolutely necessary for 
the validity of a taluk , while the Sunnis dispense 
with them All cncumlocutions, ambiguous expres- 
sions and gestures are neglected, whatever may 
have been the intention of the speaker. 

VII. As an institution of family law, the talak 
has in practice to follow lines strongly dictated 
by the principle^ of Muslim law. The very frequent 
pronunciation of the (alak, often on the most 
worthless grounds and three times in succession 
has brought about the following usage, if the 
couple wish to marry one another again after the 
third talak , they seek a suitable individual who 
is ready* for a certain reward to go through the 
ceremony of marriage with the woman and at 
once repudiate her, the woman is then again 
halal for her first husband and he who undertakes 
this tahlll is therefore called muhalltl For this 
purpose a minor or a slave is used by preference. 
Nothing can be urged against the validity of such 
a procedure providing that at the conclusion of 
the intervening marriage the word tahlll is not 
used; its permissibility is defended by the Hanafis 
but disputed by the Malikls and Shafi c Is ; the 
Hanbali lbn Taimlya regarded the tahlll in general 
as invalid and attacked it in a special work (cf. 
Brockelmann, GAL, ii 155, 3 s) but he seems 
to be practically alone in this view. 

The conditional pronunciation ( ta c llk ) of the 
talak may have different objects' a man may pro- 
nounce such a talak , for example, to drive his 
wife or himself to something or to refrain from 
something by threatened separation, or to give force 
to some statement made by him In India, the 
Straits Settlements and a laige portion of the 
Dutch East Indies, this ta c lik of the / alak has 
has become a regular custom at the conclusion of 
a marriage; it is hardly ever omitted and ser- 
ves to impose upon the man certain obligations 
towards his wife, on the non-fulfilment of which 
the marriage is dissolved by the (alak. Cf. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Dc Atjchcrs , i. 382 sqq.\ Vcrsprcide 
Geschnften , iv/i 300 sq ; iv/ii. 370; Juynboil, 
Handlciding tot dc kennis van dc mohammedaansche 
wet 3 , p. 207 sqq . 

On the practice of the (alak as it has developed 
in different countries under the influence of the 
Sljarl € a and under native customary law, cf. for 
example, for North Africa. Ubach and K&ckow, 
Sitte und Rccht in Nordafrika, p. 37, 97, 194, 
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277 , 3795 for Egypt: Lane, Manners and customs 
of the modem Egyptians , chap. in. and iv. ; for 
Transjordama * A. Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes 
au pays de Moab , s 3, for Northwest-arabia: do., 
Coutumes des Fuquard , § 4, for the Dutch East 
Indies the literature quoted by Juynboli, Hand- 
letdtng , p. 207, note 3; and ethnological works 
and travels in general 

Turkey with the introduction of the Swiss civil 
code in 1926 is so far the only Muhammadan 
state that has abolished the (aldk. 

Bibliography . In addition to the works al- 
ready mentioned and the Arabic works on Ha- 
di(h and Ftkh , cf Roberts, The Soctal Latus 
of the Qordn , p 18 sqq ; Wensinck, Handbook 
of early Muhammadan Tradition, s. v. Divorce ; 
Sprenger, Dictionary of the Technical Tetms , 1 
920, li. 921, Juynboll, Handleidmg 3 , p 203 
sqq , Sachau, Muhammedantsches Recht nach 
schafittischer Lehrc , Book 1 ; Santillana, Istttu- 
ztont di dir it to musulntano malic hi ta, 1 201 sqq , 
Hughes, Dictionary of Islam , s v Divorce. 

(J Schacht) 

TALAKAN (TAlkan, Sam c ani, Ansdb , f 363k), 
name of two towns in Persia 

I. A town in Tukharistan, between Balkh 
and Merw al-Rudh, three days’ march from the 
latter Situated in a plain, but quite close to the 
mountains (an arrow-shot, ghahva ), it was the 
largest town of the piovince and had a laige 
market; it was divided into several parts by two 
rivers Khuttal-ab (correction of de Goeje) and 
Bar-ab It was destroyed in 617 (1220) by Cingiz- 
Khan, rums near CaCaktu. 

2 A town in Dailam, between Kazwln and 
Abhar, capital of a district of the same name in- 
cluding several small towns The birthplace of 
the famous minister, fahib Isma c Il b c Abbad, whose 
father Abu ’ 1 -Hasan c Abbad b. al- c Abbas, had the 
ethnic name of TalakanI The inhabitants were 
suspected of sharing in the heresies of the Ism 3 i c ills. 
Near it there is one of the two sources of 
the river Shah Rudh, tributary of the Safid-Rudh, 
as well as the source of two streams, the Karah- 
Rndh and the Buh-Rfidh 

Bibliography Yafcfft, Mif&atn, 111 491 = 
Barbier de Meynard, Diet de la Perse , p 376, 
Istakhri, B G A , 1 278; MukaddasI, B. G.A . , 
ill 303; Mustawfl, Nuzhat al-RulUb , ed Le 
Strange, G. M S., London 1915, p 65, 156, 
217, 220, 222 = transl, p 70, 153, 210, 213, 
214, Ibn Khalhkan, Biographical Dictionary , 
transl de Slane, Paris 1842, 1. 216; Le Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 225, 
423, 432; Abu ’ 1 -Fida 5 , Geographie (ed. Reinaud 
and de Slane, Paris 1840), p. 420, 458; Quatre- 
m&re, Histoire des Mongols , 1 278, note. 

(Cl Huart) 

TALAVERA, the name of several places 
in Spain; the Arabic form is Talabira They 
ire the following: 1. Tala v era de la Re in a, 
\ town of 10,600 inhabitants, the Caesarobriga 
}f the Romans, on a fertile plain on the banks 
of the Tagus about 100 miles below Toledo, at 
the entrance to the Sierra de Gredos: Towers 
dating from the period of Arab occupations may 
still be seen there, “the Torres Albarranas”. The 
Arab geographers boast of the solidity of the 
hi$n of this town; 2. ca. 20 miles south of the 
latter: Talavera la Vieja, the ancient Augus- 
tobnga ; 3. Talavera la Real, a little village 


on the south bank of the Guadiana, 12 miles above 
Badajoz. 

Bibliography, al-ldrlsl, §ifat al-Andalus , 
ed. and transl. Dozy and de Goeje, text, p. 
187, transl , p. 227; Ya^fft, Mtl&am al-Bulddn , 
ed. WUstenfeld, s. v. ; Fagnan, Extraits inedits 
relatifs au Mag hi eb, p. 92. 

(E. LfeVI-pROVENgAL) 

TALBIYA (a), infinitive of form II of 
the verb labbd, which is formed from the teim 
labbaika to mean “to pronounce the formula 
labbatka ” etc. Labbaika is connected — and pro- 
bably rightly — by the Arab lexicographers with 
labb un which means “offeung devoted service” 
as labbaika does “at your service”. According to 
the native grammarians labbai is a ^frequentative” 
dual It is difficult to say what is the significance 
of the element ai in this and similar forms like 
sa c datka. The explanation from the Hebrew proposed 
by Dozy ( De Israeltten tc Mekka , Haarlem 1864, 
p 120) may be said to be now generally abandoned. 

The formula is used in vanous forms and on 
different occasions The talbiya of the Piophet is 
said to have been . Labbaika allahumma labbaika 
labbaika Id tfiarika laka inna ’ l-hamda wa 'l-nl- 
mata laka wa ’ l-mulka la iharika laka (Bukhari, 
Ha&dy, B 26), but shorter forms are given like : 
labbaika allahumma , labbaika wa-sa'datka etc It 
is usually referred to Allah, in Hadith also to 
Muhammad, or to his helpers but only its briefest 
form labbaika (e. g Bukhari, Khusumdt , B 4; 
Muslim, Zakdt , Tr 32; Tirmidhi, $ifat al-Ktydma, 
B. 36) and yd labbaika (Muslim, Dphad, Tr. 76). 
It is also placed in the mouths of pious men of 
the past like Adam and Nuh. According to a 
tradition in Muslim ( Hadydji , Tr. 22) the heathen 
in Muhammad’s time used it in a false form. The 
talbiya is especially pronounced on the hadjtjj 
[q v.], at an early stage at the ihrdm which 
Muhammad and others assumed with the foimula 
laboatka bi-hadjldjat 1 * 1 wa-^umi at 1 * 1 (Bukhari, Ha&df, 
B. 34) or labbaika bi- c umrat l n wa-had/feat™ (Tir- 
midhl, B. 1 1) or with the exclusive mention 

of the hadjidy (Bukhari, Had/dj, B. 35). At the 
beginning of the c umra c A 3 isha is said to have 
used the formula labbaika bi ’ l^umrat * (Abu 
Dawud, Manasik , B 23) 

The talbiya Is continually pronounced during 
the hadj& up to the lapidation (e g. Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, 1 114) and m a loud voice (Ahmad b 
Hanbal, v 192). 

On the question whether the talbiya is obliga- 
tory or sunna, see al-NawawI on Muslim, Ha$dj, 
Tr. 22. (A. J. Wensinck) 

TALHA B. c Ubaidallah, companion of the 
Prophet, one of the ten mubasks&ara, i. e. those 
to whom the Prophet had promised Paradise. He 
belonged to the Kurai&b clan of the Banff Taim 
b Murra [q v.] ; his genealogy was : Talha b. c Ubaid- 
allah b. c UthDaSn b. c Amr b Ka c b b. Sa c d b. Taim 
b. Murra and 4 his kunya , Aba Muhammad, from his 
son, celebrated for his piety and one of the first 
readers of the Kur’an ; both father and son were 
killed in the battle of the camel m 36 A.H Talha 
was one of the earliest converts to IslSm. According 
to tradition he had suffered along with Aba Bakr 
the threats and ill-treatment of the Kuraigh. He 
went with Muhammad on the Higjra and was 
henceforth one of his councillors and most intimate 
friends. At the battle of Badr, having been sent 
out to spy the movements of the Meccan caravan, 
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he was unable to return in time to take active 
part in the battle but was allowed to share the 
spoil equally with the other tnuha&triin In the 
unfortunate battle of Uhud, Taliya particularly 
distinguished himself by his biavery; using his 
body as a shield to defend the Prophet 111 the 
retreat, he received numerous wounds and one 
blow cut the tendons of two fingers which remained 
paralysed This exploit gained him a prestige 
during the lifetime of the Prophet and after his 
death and a place in the veneration of Muslims 
which the blots on his later career never destroyed 
Talha also took part in the other expeditions 
organised by Muhammad; on the death of the 
latter his relations with the first two Caliphs seem 
to have been rather cool; he is said to have hesitated 
for a long time before recognising Aba Bakr and 
c Omar The latter in the turn weie careful not 
to give high office to the powerful Companion 
whose ambition they had probably leason to fear. 
This did not pievent him fiom amassing immense 
wealth as a result of the Muslim conquests, in 
estates in Arabia and the c Irak and m specie 
tradition tells us that his generosity was in keeping 
with his fortune. His prestige and his financial 
position made him a peison of the first importance 
in the caliphate of c Omar That he along with 
al-Zubair and c Ali was one of the instigators of 
the murder of this Caliph, as Caetani has held 
(. Annah dell' Islam , v. 42 — 46), cannot be proved 
and it seems all the less likely as Talha was away 
when the murder took place in Medina (cf. R . 5 O., 
iv. 1060 — 1061); in any case he was a candidate 
for the succession and was bitterly disappointed 
when it fell to c Uthman Thrown into opposition, 
Talha took advantage of the discontent soon aroused 
by ‘Uthman’s rule to try once more to get the 
caliphate The real chaiacter of the movement 
which cost c Uthman his life is difficult to under- 
stand at the piesent day, since the records of it 
are obscuie and biassed, but it seems certain that 
Talha was one of the chief actors in the drama, 
especially m its last days when the long discussions 
between c Ulhman on the one hand and Talha, 
al-Zubair and c Ali on the other, were abruptly 
broken off and the Caliph killed in his house by 
the hiob. Talha thought his dream was about to 
be realised and it even seems that he was near 
being proclaimed Caliph when € All was proclaimed 
in his stead. Here again tradition in spite of the 
mass of details which encumber it is not at all 
clear. c All piobably relied on the moie turbulent 
elements which gained the upper hand in these 
troubled times while Talha (and al-Zubair who 
was working in accord with him, although for 
his own ends) seeking to take a middle course 
was thiust aside In any case he found himself 
forced to recognise the new master ; but immediately 
afterwards he fled from Medina with al-Zubair 
and reached Mecca where he joined c Ahsha — 
she being the enemy of c All as she had been of 
c Uthtti5n — who seems to have urged Talhia’s 
claims to the caliphate (perhaps on account of 
their ties of blood: they both belonged to the 
Taim b. Murra) The three allies went to Basra 
where they — 'Jalt La especially — relied on finding 
many partisans; they announced that they wished 
to avenge c All’s murder of c Uthm5n for which 
they disclaimed any responsibility. We know the 
unfortunate end of their enterprise; the defeat in 
the battle of the Camel {yawm al-ifoamal , Djumada 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, IV. 


II, 36) in which Tallja and al-Zubair lost their 
lives and c Ali won the c Irglc, which however he 
could only hold for a few years. Talha’s family 
however did not suffer by the fall of their head, 
his heirs entered into possession of his fortune 
and continued to enjoy a high position; many of 
them are known as traditionists, but they completely 
abandoned politics. 

Talha was a brave warrior and a noble and 
generous character, so far as we can judge from 
the statements of tradition; he was ruined most 
likely by the fault, which is common to parvenus, 
of not being able to moderate his ambition. The 
unexpected successes of his career made him see 
no bounds to its possibilities, the qualities necessary 
to enable him to lealise them were apparently 
lacking to him. 

The judgment that should be passed on the 
conduct of Talha (as well as on that of al-Zubair 
and c A 3 i§ha) has always been a very delicate 
question for Muslim orthodoxy. They decided it 
in the conciliating spirit that has always charac- 
terized them . Talha and his allies are sinners of good 
faith and their previous merits are sufficient to 
wipe out their faults. Many traditions even say 
that Talha repented before his death and that 
c Alf for his part declared himself reconciled to 
his adversary It is only the extreme Shi c is who 
have not renounced “cursing those lacking in 
faith” ( lefnat al-nakithin). 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa c d, Ill/i. 152 — 161, 
and the other sources for the biography of the 
companions The texts relative to Talha are 
collected and translated in Caetani, Annalt dell ’ 
Islam , ix 380 — 399 (cf also in the same work 
the indexes to vols. 1.— 11., 111 — v. and to vols. 
vin. and ix., the yeais 35 and 36 A. H.); cf. 
also G. Levi Della Vida, R S. 0., vi. 434 — 449 
(for the rebellion against c AlI). 

(G. Levi Della Vida) 
TA c Lll£. [See Arabia, i. 387a.] 

TALlSH, a district and people in the 
north of the Persian province of Gllan 
[q v ], which since the peace of Gulistan (12/24^ 
Oct 1813) has belonged to Russia The name 
according to Marquart, Osteurophische und Osl- 
asiatische Stretfzuge , Leipzig 1903, p 278 sq , is 
first found in the form T’alish m the Armenian 
translation of the romance of Alexander, Ch. 194 = 
11 19, p 76 (ed C. Miiller) In the history of 

the Arab conquest (Baladhurl, ed de Goeje, p. 327 ; 
al-Tabari, 1 2805) the country is called al-Tailasan ; 
according to al-Asma c I m Ya^ut, 111 5 7 1, i 9 , the 
Persian pronunciation was Talighan (apparently a 
plural form). According to 1. 812, 18, Talashan 
(so vocalised) was a district ( c amal ) of the province 
of Gllan. According to the itinerary given by 
Mu^addasl ( B G A ., 111. 373) from Salus (on the 
frontier between Tabanstan and Gllan) to ShemSkha 
[cf. shIrwXn], the last town belonging to Gllan 
was Kuhan-rUdh, 4 days’ journey south of the Kur 
[q. v.]. Hamd Allah Kazwlm (G MS, xxm 180 
ult.) mentions a village Talish on the road between 
SultSnlya and Ardabll, 6 farsakhs from the latter 
town ; the corresponding district ( wttayei ) was called 
Tawalish (p. 162, xa ) Before the wars between 
Russia and Persia, Talfsh seems to have been of 
no particular importance ; under Persian rule it 
was governed by a special Shan and the capital 
was, as it still is, the town of Lenkoran. The 
narrow strip of land between the hills or “alps” 
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of Tallgh and the Caspian Sea has a very much 
moister climate than the plain lying to the north 
of it (the rainfall in Lenkoran is 52 inches, in 
Baku 10), belongs geographically to Gilan, is equally 
fertile and unhealthy and has a more varied fauna 
(including the tiger) The people, called by the 
Russians tt Talf§hi” or tt Tal?shmcf”, call themselves 
tt Tol?gh”; they are found to the north as far as 
the Mughan steppes, where the Tal?§fi lead a nomadic 
life and to the south up to about 30 miles south 
of the Russian frontier The number of Taltsh 
living on Russian territory is 75,824 according 
to the last census (1922). Like the people of 
Gilan, the Talfsh are Shi c is; their dialect differs 
very little from that of Gilan. 

B ibliogr ap hy . Bibliography in the Gr. Iran. 
Phil , i/ii 345, N. Marr, Tallshi , Petrograd 
1922, p 24 — G Le Strange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate , Cambridge 1905, p 173 sq ; 
E. Weidenbaum, Putevoditel ' po Kavkazu , 
Tiflis 1888, index; Sptsok narodnostei S S.S A*., 
pod redakciet I I. Zarubina , Leningrad 1927, 
p 9 (W. Barthold) 

TALISMAN [See Zama’ii. ] 

TALKHI§, an Arabic ma$dar meaning to make 
a precis, means in the official language of Turkey 
a document in which the most important matters 
are summed up for presentation to the SultUn. 
The officials who had these papers prepared and 
presented them to the Sultan were the grand vizier 
and the Shaikh al-Islam. On account of its change 
of significance, talkhis is included among the 
ghalatat-i tnaiihura , cf Muhammad Hafid, al- 
Durai al-muntakhabaf al-manthiira fl Islah al- 
Ghalatat al-madihura (1221 A if., p 1 1 5) 

(J. H Kramers) 

talkhi§dji, or in the official style, TalkhIsI, 
was the individual appointed to prepare the 
precis called talkhij [q. v.] and to take it to the 
palace where it was handed over to the chief of 
the eunuchs The Talkhisdjt was therefore an 
official of the grand vizier’s department , in addition 
to preparing the talkhis , he took part in several 
official ceremonies. The talkhisdji of the Shaikh 
al-IslSm was not — at least in the later period — 
in direct communication with the palace; documents 
presented by him had to pass first of all through 
the hands of the Re 5 is Efendi and of the grand 
vizier. 

Bibliography • d’Ohsson, Tableau General 
de V Empire Othoman , 11. 260; 111. 343; von 
Hammer, Des ostnantschen Reiches Staatsver - 
fassung , 1 31, 475 (J. H Kramers) 

TALUT is the name of king Saul of the 
Bible m the Kurban (11 248, 250) The name is 
explained as early as Tha c labi fiom the height 
(tul) of Taint. Taint recalls Djalut (Goliath), an 
assonance of pairs of names, like HSrUt-MarQt, 
Habil-Kabil, YadjBdj-Madjndj (Goldziher) Djaldt 
itself is explained from the Hebrew I (Horovitz) 
In the Kur*an (11 247 — 253) the following is 

told of Taint After the time of Moses Israel 
demanded a king God appointed Taint king but 
the people did not find him worthy of the throne 
Talut was distinguished for the greatness of his 
knowledge and for his great physique also; it was 
a sign of his fitness to rule that angels brought 
back the ark ( tabut ) with the sakina and with 
what remained of the people of Moses and Aaron 
Taint tested his people at a river; whoever drank 
from it did not follow him. Israel took the field 


against Djalat; David slew Cjalnt and became 
king 

The more or less confused memories of the 
Biblical story in this version are obvious. The first 
book of Samuel relates that Israel demanded a 
king (viii.) but no respect was shown to the new 
king (x 27; xi 12) The sacred ark which Mu- 
hammad regards as a token of Saul’s worth was 
recaptured in the Bible before his accession. The 
test by drinking water is made m the Bible, not 
by Saul but by Gideon (Judges, vn. 5 — 7). 

Noldeke sees in this Kur 3 anic story an effort 
by Muhammad to arouse the Muslims to courage 
and obedience by examples from Jewish history. 
Latei Muslim tradition (Tabari, Xfia c labf ; al-Kis& 3 i) 
often mentions that the number of the faithful 
who fought by Muhammad’s side in the battle of 
Badr was that of those who passed TalQt’s test 
by water 

Muslim legend has more to say, explains every 
feature of the Kuran story, and adds many new 
details. Later writers (Tabari, Tha c labi. Ibn al- 
Alhir) also know the name Saul, son of Kish, 

(^j^o In explanation of the name 

TalUt, we are told that at this time the future king 
of Isiael was to be recognised by his height 
(Xha c labi), Samuel set up a measure, but no one 
m Israel reached its height, except Talut. As a 
mnacle which took place to show the rightness 
of their choice, we are told that when Talut went 
to consult Samuel (Shamwil) about his lost she- 
asses, the coronation oil began to boil. Tabari’s 
Tafsti mentions inspiration as another token In ex- 
planation of the story in the KuPan, that Talut ap- 
peared unworthy to the people, it is said that Saul was 
descended from Benjamin, that is neither from 
Judah, the tribe of kings, nor from Levi, the tribe 
of priests (Tha c labi) On the ark, the token of 
Talut’s worthiness, Muslim legend has much that 
is marvellous to tell. This sacred ark had been 
handed down from the time of Adam from geneiation 
to generation through Isma c Il to Kejdar. Kejdar 
gave it to Jacob Within the ark were kept the 
sakina , the hearts of the prophets, the tables of 
the law, the rod of Moses, Aaron’s turban and 
rod (lha'iabi) This ark had fallen into the hands 
of Djaliit, the king of the Amalekites When plagues 
fell upon the Amalekites, they sent back the ark 
on the advice of a captured Jew. Two cattle led 
by angels brought the ark to Talut and returned. 
According to another legend, the angels themselves 
brought it to Talut between heaven and earth. 
The people were then convinced of Talut’s 
worthiness 

Talut’s relations with Da’ud are fully described. 
TalQt promised his daughter and one third of the 
kingdom to whoever should kill JDjalut. Neverthe- 
less he next demanded a nuptial gift of 200 slain 
giants. When the affections of the people turned 
to Da^ud, Talut wanted to slay his son-in-law. 
Warned by his wife, Da’ud put a wine-skin in 
his bed and Talut stabbed it. Da 3 Hd on one oc- 
casion was saved by a spider spinning a web at 
the entrance to a cave. Da 3 ud showed his ma- 
gnanimity by once leaving four (in lbn al-Athir: 
two) arrows besides Taint; on another occasion 
he took from Talut, his cup, his jar, his arms, a 
piece of his garment and hair from his beard. 

Saul’s raising of the dead (I Sam. xxviii) is 
completely transformed m Muslim legend. Some- 
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times it is Joshua and sometimes Samuel that is 
called up. Talut learns that there is only atonement 
for him, he must fight with all his family and die 
for All&h. TalQt abdicates and suffers with his 
sons the “death on the path of Allah”. 

Bibliography : Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 
549 » 559 ? 1297 , 1298* (Badr), Tabari, Tafsir , 
Cairo 1321, 11 357 — 375 5 Tha c labf, Ki$a$ al - 

Anbtya : 3 , Cairo 1325, p. 167 — 1 73, Ibn al-Athir, 
Tdrihh al-Kamil, 1 150^.; Kisa 3 !, Vitae Pro - 
phetarum , ed. Eisenberg, Leyden 1923, 11. 250- 
258; Weil, Biblische Legertden der Muselmanner^ 
Frankfurt a/M. 1845, p. 192 — 208; Grtinbaum, 
Neue Beitrdge , Leyden 1893, p. 185 — 189, 
192 — 195; Noldeke-Schwally, Gesch des Qordns, 
i. 184. — On the name Goldziher, Der My - 
thos bet den Hebraern , p. 232 — 234; Joseph 
Horovitz, in Hebrew Union College Annual \ 11 , 
Cincinnati 1925, p. 162, 163; do, Korantsche 
Untersuchungen , 1926, p. 81—89, 106, 123. — 
On the spider’s web which saved 
David* R Basset, La Bordak du Cheikk el 
Bousirt , Pans 1897, p 81 — 86 

(Bernhard Heller) 
TAMATTU c . [See Ihram, Muia c .] 
tamgrUt, the principal town in the 
Wadi Dar c a (Dra [q v ]), in the south of 
Morocco and the site of the mother -zawiya 
of the religious brotherhood of the 
N a s 1 r i y a [q v ]. It is a fair-sized town with houses 
of red clay, surrounded by groves of palm and fruit 
trees, on the left bank of the Wadi Dar c a, which is 
here 120 to 2$o feet broad but of no depth and runs 
between hills about 300 yards apart Tamgrut is 
surrounded by low walls pierced by 4 gates in the 
north, Fumm (class, fam = mouth) al-Suk, in the 
N E., Fumm Tfi’uriit, in the S. W., B 5 b al-Rizk 
and to the east, Fumm al-Sur. An important 
market is held there on Saturdays. 

The zawiya of Tamgrut, which owes all its 
importance to the Shaikh Muhammad b Nasir, 
was founded in 983 (1575 — 1576) by a member 
of a Marabout family of the Wfidl Dar c a, Abu 
Hafs c Umar b Ahmad al- Ansar! from the zawiya 
of Saiyid al-Nas. It was the fame as mystics of 
two holy men who lived in the zawiya of Tam- 
grut, Saiyid! c Abd Allah b Husain and Saiyidl 
Ahmad b Ibrahim, that incited the Safi novice 
Muhammad b Nasir, born at Ighlan in 1015 (1603), 
to settle there. On the death of Saiyidl Ahmad 
b. Ibrahim, he became head of the zawiya, and 
founded his order theie, directly based on the 
teaching of al-Shadhili [q v ] He died here 
in Safar 1085 (May 1674) and his descendants 
from father to son without interruption have since 
been heads of the zawiya of Tamgrut. The latter 
contains the tombs of Muhammad b Nasir and 
his successors together in a mausoleum, rebuilt in 
1869 after a fire and surmounted by a pyramidal 
cupola of green tiles, with a djdmUr with three 
golden balls on top. It is also said to contain a 
very fine library, but it is unfortunately still im- 
possible to attempt to catalogue it. 

The zSwiya of TamgrSt and the holy men who 
lived in it have formed the subject of a monograph 
by Ahmad b. Khahd al-Nasirl al-SlawI [q. v.], author 
of the Kitdb al-Istifcd, entitled TaPat al-mudttart 
h 'l-Nasab al-gjafarl (2 vols., lith. Fas n d 
[1309]). TamgrQt was the birthplace of Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 
al-TamgrOtl, a noted official of the Sa'dian court. 

Bibliography. De Koucauld, Reconnais- 


sance au Maroc, Pans 1888, p. 293; Depont 
and Coppolani, Les confrertes reltgteuses musul - 
manes , Algiers 1897, p. 467; H. de Castries, 
Notice sur la region de VOued-Draa^ in Bul- 
letin de la Societe de Geographic de Paris , vol 
xx., 1880, p 497 sqq. ; de Segonzac, Au cceur 
de r Atlas, Pans 1910, p. 89 — 98; M. Bodin, 
La zaouia de Tamegrout ', in Archives Berblres , 
Pans 1918, p. 259 — 295; E. L6vi-Proven§al, 
Les Histonens des Chorfa , Essai sur la litterature 
histonque et biographique au Maroc du XVD™ 
au XXl**« silcle, Paris 1922, p. 99 note I and 
354. __ (E. LEvi-Pro venial) 

al-TAMGRUTX, Abu ’l-Hasan c AlI b Mu- 
hammad b. c AlI b. Muhammad, a Moroccan 
writer, a native of Tamgrut [q. v.], died at 
MarrSkush m 1003 (1594 — 1595) and was buried 
in the sanctuary of Kadi c Iyad He held an official 
position at the court of the Sa'dian Sultan Abu 
’l- c Abbas Ahmad al-MansUr al-Dhahabi (986 — 
1012 = 1578 — 1602) He was placed by this ruler 
in charge of the embassy to Sultan Murad III in 
Constantinople along with another court dignitary 
Abu c Abd Allah Muhammad b c AlI al-Fishtall, 
d. 1021 (1612 — 1613). Al-Tamgrtltl prepared an 
account of his journey (rthla) which he called 
al-Nafahat al-miskiya fi ’ l-Sifdrat al-turklya * it 
was afterwards used as one of his sources by the 
author of the Nuzhat al-Hadt , al IfranI (or UfranI, 
[q. v ]). It contains interesting information about 
the court of Marrakush at the end of the xvi*h 
century An edition, with a translation, of al- 
Tamgrutl’s work had been announced by H. de 
Castries, before his death in 1927 

B 1 b hogr ap hy al-Ifranl, Safwat man in - 
tadiar. Fas n d., p. 106; al-K 5 dirI, Nashr al - 
mathanl, Fas 1310, 1. 31 (transl in Archives 
Marocaines , vol. xxi., Paris 1913, p 70), re- 
produced exactly by Ibn al-Muwakfcit, al- 
Sdadat al-abadiya , Fas 1336, 1. 90 — 91; E 
L6vi-Provengal, Les Historiens des Chorfa , Essai 
sur la litterature histonque et biographique au 
Maroc du XVD me au XX siecle , p 98 — 99. 

(E LfeVI-PROVEN^AL) 

TAMIM b. Murr, an Arab tribe, their 
genealogy (Wustenfeld, Geneal Tabellen , K. L ) 
Tamim b Murr b Udd b. TSbikha b. al-Y 5 s b. 
Mudar, puts them among the Mudarf tribes 
where they take first place; indeed their name is 
often used as a synonym of the whole Mudarl 
branch m contrast to the Kais and the Rabfa. 
Of the two latter, the Rabl^ are most closely 
related to them, which is not apparent m the 
systematic genealogies (where on the contrary the 
Kais are descended from the Mudar while the 
Rabl'a are not), but from expressions like the dual 
al-Dtuffdn ( Lisdn al-Arab , x. 373) meaning the 
Tamim and the Bakr b. Wahl together (the latter 
being the principal group of the Rabl'a) In any 
case, the Tamim are much nearer geographically 
as well as historically to the Kais and Rabfa 
than the KinSna [q v.] with whom the traditional 
genealogy closely connects them. 

The Greek and Latin writers, who describe the 
Arabian Peninsula, having left no reference to 
the Tamim, we are dependent on native tradition 
for their early history, the beginnings of which 
are as usual related with a number of legendary 
details (the tomb of the eponymous Tamim at 
MarrSn, Ibn Kutaiba, al-MarUrtf , ed. Wttstenfeld, 
p. 37; Yakut, Mu c $am, iv. 479; birth and ad- 
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ventures of his sons ZaidmanSt, c Amr and al-H5- 
rith, Ibn Duraid, Kit . al-I$htikak , p. 5 etc ) the 
true character of which it is impossible to ascer- 
tain, nor to distinguish what is fantastic fiction 
from what might be a mythical travesty of historical 
events. At the period when then history becomes 
better known to us, 1. e from the sixth century a. d., 
the Tamlm appear as a very large tribe, whose 
vast territory occupies a great pait of the eastern 
coast of Arabia nearly all Nadjd, a part of Bahrain 
and a part of al-Yamama. To the south their lands 
stretched as far as the steppes of al-Dahna 3 and 
to the northeast to the banks of the Euphrates ; 
their neighbours in the north were the Asad, the 
Bahila and Ghatafan [q v ] on the southwest; 
within their own territory they were much mixed 
with parts of the tribes of the c Abd al-Kais and 
the Hanlfa (especially on the east and south coast) 
and with Bakr and Taghlib m the north Essen- 
tially nomads, they never had any towns in the 
proper sense. Ha<jjar, al-Ahsa 3 and al-Djar c a 3 (is 
the last the Gerra of classical authois? Cf Spren- 
ger, Dte alte Geographte Arabtens , p. 1 32) aie 
mentioned by the sources as places which they 
frequented on the occasions of markets and fairs 
but they were not their owners (cf HamdanI, 
Riazirat al-'Arab, p 136; Noldeke, Gesch d Per - 
ser und Araber , p. 56) although they are said to 
have occasionally seized and held them for a time 
(cf. the Sahib Hadyar^ Mundhir b. Saws who 
negotiated with Muhammad belonged to the Ta- 
mimi group of the Banu DSrim not, as the sour- 
ces allege, to the c Abd al-Kais, cf. Ibn Hadjai, 
Jsaba , Cairo, vu 135, who quotes Ibn al-Kalbl, 
Djamkarat al-Ansab , Brit. Mus MS, p. 65a), 
their relation with these towns was probably that 
of Beduins harassing and holding to ransom the 
settled population, alternately at peace and at feud 
with them. The very imperfect development of 
the culture of the Tamlm is seen in their forms 
of worship, about which our information is extre- 
mely meagre. We know of the general Arabian 
worship of al-Lat, Manat, and aPUzza among the 
Tamlm only from the occurrence of the names of 
these deities in proper names and in oaths , that of 
the sun, Shams (in the dialectic vaiiant §]iums ) from a 
brief note in Y&lj;ut (Mifdjam, 111 19), the wor- 
ship of Shams is said to have been common to 
the tribes descended from Udd: Tamim, Dabb, 
c Ukl, Taim c Adl, Thawr under the leadership (j<z- 
dana) of the Tamlml tribe of the Ibn Aws b 
Mukjiashin). The fact that they lived beside the 
Christian tribes of Bakr and Taghlib ought to 
have favoured the spread of Christianity among 
the Tamlm (cf Caetam, Annali delP Islam a h. 
9, § 3), but it does not actually seem to have met 
with much success. The only Tamim! group known 
to have been completely converted to Christianity 
is a part of the c Ib5d of al-Hira, the best known 
member of which is the poet c AdI b. Zaid[q.v], 
but these were a clan who had abandoned their 
native territory and completely altered their man- 
ner of life and their relations with the rest of 
the tribe. 

The extent of the territory inhabited by the 
Tamlm early accelerated their division into numerous 
groups and subdivisions, each of which finally 
attained the importance of an autonomous tribe. 
This is what explains how the tribe never had a 
very strong feeling of solidarity so that the two 
Tamlml poets gjarir and Farazdalc, members of 


different clans, were able in their poetical duels 
to insult in the most atrocious manner each other’s 
clans. Indeed we find sometimes one and sometimes 
another of the Tamlml groups involved in wars and 
alliances in which the other groups took no part or 
even were on the other side. On the other hand 
events of special importance often induced these 
groups to combine their forces but always m the 
form of an alliance ( htlf\ in which each kept its 
autonomous character (e. g. Nakaftd , ed. Bevan, 
P 699, 752, for the alliance between the B. Yarbu c 
and the B Nahshal) The famous genealogist Abu 
’l-Yakzan Suhaim b. Djafs (d. 190 A.H.) seems to have 
devoted a special work to the alliances of the Tamlm 
among themselves (if, as seems ceitain, one should 
read in the Fihrtst , p. 94, 24, Kitab hilf Tamim 
ba'diha ba c d<** instead of halk, an absurd reading 
which the commentary on the text p. 44 explains m 
an even moie absurd fashion) The principal branches 
of the Tamlm are the Zaidmanat and c Amr, 
the principal sub-gioup of the latter being the 
c Anbar, while the former is divided into Sa c d 
and Malik; to the Sa c d belong the Minkar 
and c Utarid, to the Hanzala and Darim, who 
are again subdivided, from the Hanzala aie des- 
cended the Yarbu c , one of the most important 
clans, including among others the Riyah and 
the K ula lb (Djarir’s clan); from the Darim the 
N ahshal and the Mudjasjn c (al-Farazdak’s clan). 

It is of course impossible here to follow out 
the vicissitudes of the various Tamlml clans, whose 
doings make up the history of the tribe in the 
pre-Islamic period The information which we 
possess on this subject is very full and surpasses 
in quantity all that we have about the other Arab 
tribes This is due in the first place to the large 
number of celebiated poets among the Tamlm 
whose verses formed, as usual, the nucleus around 
which historical traditions gathered as they were col- 
lected in later times by the philologists commenting 
on them It is paiticularly to the zeal and erudition 
of Abu c Ubaida [q v ] and cf. also AIYXM AL- C ARAB 
that we owe the preservation of the greatei part 
of the historical refeiences to the Tamlml atyam . 
Others are due to Ibn al-Kalbi [q v ]. We owe 
this historical matter mainly to the great commen- 
tary on the Naknhd of Djarlr and al-Farazda^c 
(ed by A A Bevan, Leyden 1905 — 1912.) 

The Kitab al-A gharri and to a less extent the 
sections relating to the Atyam a /- c Arab in the 
c Jkd of Ibn c Abd Rabbihi (vol 111 ) and the Kd,mil 
of Ibn al-Athir (vol 1 ) also preserved a certain 
amount of early Tamlmi history which can be 
supplemented from other historical and philological 
texts It would be difficult and would take too 
much time to try to arrange the chronological and 
historical sequence of the battles of the Tamlm 
from the confused mass of details supplied by 
tradition (for the difficulties of the chronology of 
the atyam cf. above ii., p. 654)* an exhaustive 
study of this subject, which has not been made 
since Caussm de Perceval, might however succeed 
in getting some kind of order, starting from those 
happenings in which the kings of Persia and 
al-Hira take part, whose chronology is known and 
comparing the results thus obtained with the series 
of genealogies which for this period are sufficiently 
reliable. Two facts may be gathered from all the 
stories • on the one hand the continual rivalry 
between the Tamlm and their neighbours Bakr b. 
W5 3 il (and especially their subdivision c Amir b. 
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Sa c sa c a)* on the other their relations with the 
kings of Persia who, having brought the Bakr 
and Taghlib under their influence, endeavoured to 
extend their authority over the Tamlm also whose 
presence was a continual threat to their communi- 
cations by land with the east coast of Arabia and 
Yemen. Tradition retained the memory of two 
episodes m the relations of the Sasamans with 
the Tamlm. Shapflr II’s expedition to Hadjar 
Noldeke, Gesch. der Perser und Araber , p. 56) 
and the sangumaiy punishment inflicted on the 
Tamlm by the representative of Khusraw II Parwgz, 
when they attacked a Persian caravan which was 
crossing their land from the Yemen to Ctesiphon 
( Yawm al- Mushakkar ; Noldeke, Gesch. d. Perser 
und Araber , p. 256(F) These are episodes of 
little impoitance, inevitable incidents in the 
colonial policy of the Sasamans which no doubt 
weie frequently repeated in the couise of centuries 
They alternated with periods of peace during which 
the kings of Persia and their vassals the Lakhmids 
of al-Hlra endeavoured to attach the Bedum tribes 
to themselves by means of concessions, one of 
which at least is recorded by tradition, the ridafa , 
a group of privileges of a military and fiscal 
natuie. The Yarbu c were gianted it m the time 
of Mundhir III (d 544 a. d ) and it was he who, 
wanting to deprive them of it to give it to the 
other Tamim clan of the Darim, was the cause of 
the battle of Tikhfa (Rothstem, Die Dynastie der 
Lahmiden , p. 112 — 113,133, Nakcftd, p 66, 299) 

The list of battles which follows, taken from 
the index to the Naka^td (in the edition of which 
will also be found parallel passages from other 
authors), is only intended to refer the reader to 
the souices and to show the tubes with which 
the Tamlm were on friendly or hostile relations. 

Irab (Yaibu c against Taghlib), Alj:run (Damn 
against c Abs); Uwara (Danm against the king 
of al-Hira c Amr b. Mundhir), Iyad (Yaibu c against 
Shaiban) , T 1 y a s (Sa c d b Tamlm against c Amr 
b Tamim), Djabala (Tamlm and Dhubyan against 
c Amir and c Abs) , H a w m al (Yarbu c against ShaibSn, 
commanded by Bistam b. Kais) ; Dh a TulQh 
( Y arbu c against Lahazim and Shaiban), Dh u N a dj a b 
(YarbH c against c Amir), Rahrahan (Danm against 
c Amir); Ragham (Yarbu c against Kilab), Zubala 
(Tamlm against Baki) , §h a 1 y 1 1 a n (id), S a r a 3 i m 
(YarbE c against c Abs), Tikhfa (cf above) Gha- 
blt (Malik and Yarbu c against Shaiban) , Gh a w 1 
(Yarbu c against GhassSn), Faruk (Sa c d against 
c Abs) , Kusbawa (Yarbu c against Shaiban); K u 1 a b 
2 nd (Sa c d and Rib 5 b against Madhhidj) ; Mar rat 
(Yarbu c against Kushair); Mulzik (Sa c d against 
c Amir); Nibadj (Mmjcar against Bakr); Nisar 
(Tamim and c Amir against Ribab and Asad), 
Watidat (Nahshal against Hilal), Wakit (D 5 - 
nm against Lahazim) 

Islam found the Tamim, like the other eastern 
tribes outside the range of direct influence. It 
was only after Muhammad’s victory over the neigh- 
bouring tribes and after the supremacy of the 
Medinese theocracy had been imposed on Central 
Arabia that the Tamlm saw the advantage of an 
alliance with IslSm. They sent an embassy to 
Medina m the year 8 and made a treaty of friend- 
ship with Muhammad but, it seems, without be- 
coming converts. They were therefore the first to 
reassert their complete independence on the death 
of the Prophet. The part which the Tamlm played 
in the ridda is notable .for the share m it taken 


by the prophetess Sadjah [q. v ] whose true cha 
racter is unfortunately unknown, distorted as it i< 
by a biassed tradition. In any case the vigorous 
campaign of KhSlid b. al-Walid brought the Tamur 
back to the bosom of Islam and the conquest' 
which followed immediately afforded an outlet foi 
their warlike tendencies (cf. Caetam, Annali dell 
Islam , index to vols 1 — 11.). The bulk of th< 
Tamlmi warriors naturally went m the directior 
of Peisia and, settling at first m the two grea 
camps of Kufa and Basra, later went to KhorSsSi 
where in the c Abbasid period they formed th< 
majority of the Aiab population. In spite of the fac 
that the histoucal recoid of the conquests goes bad 
for the most part to Saif b c Omar [q. v ], himself i 
Tamimi, and liable to exaggerate the exploits of th< 
Tamim in the conquests (cf Annali delP Islam , it 
a.h i § 356} note 2 )> cannot be denied that the lattei 
continued to display as Muslims the same warlike 
spirit that had distinguished them during the CjS 
hiliya It was no doubt also to their charactei 
as true Beduins, — rebels against all authority by 
nature — that was due their active participation 
in all the rebellious movements of the Omaiyad 
penod. If they only played a small part m the 
struggle between Kais and Kalb, which was really 
quite foreign to them they distinguished them 
selves all the more as Khandjis [q v], it is among 
the Tamim that we find the most fanatical oi 
these lebels at the beginning of the movement, 
The chief of the Azarina, Katari b. al-Fu<Jj5 5 a [q.v.] 
and the most of his followers were Tamim. Wc 
find them equally numerous among the followers 

of the c Abbasid da c zva in Khoras&n. Finally we 
may note the success at a later period of one ol 
the tribe, Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab, a descendant oi 
the Sa c d b. Zaidmanat, who founded the Afncar 
dynasty of the Aghlabids [q v.] 

The grammarians and lexicographers have pre 
served for us a number of peculiarities of the Tamim 
dialect which will be found in the works quoted 
in the article kais c ailan and also in Vollers 
Volkssprache und Schnftsprache im alten Arabien 
p 8 — 23 , Ahmad b Fans, al~$ahtbl , Cairo, 1328, p 
24 sqq Many of these peculiarities are also found 11 
the dialects of other tribes, e g, the kashkasha 
which other texts attribute to the Rabl c a, th< 
c ana c na which is also recorded of the Kais, th< 
use of 1 for a in the piefix of the imperfect, etc 
Other peculiarities are the 1 of the msba pronounce< 
like u the letter between kaf and kaf etc”. It woulc 
be imprudent to try to found on these statements, whicl 
are due merely to casual and sporadic observations anc 
not the result of a systematic study of the difFerenl 
dialects, any generalisations about the character ol 
the Tamimi dialect What is certain is that il 
formed with the dialect of the Kais and Bakr the 
eastern group of dialects of ancient Arabia, clearly 
differentiated from the dialects of the west (cf 
Vollers, op. ctt. y p 4 sq ) The Tamim were furthei 
reputed to be in poetry and eloquence the depository 
of the true c Arabtya, we find among them, as hai 
already been mentioned, some of the most illustrious 
poets of all old Arabic literature Aws b Hadjar 
Salama b. Pjandal, Sulaik b. Sulaka, c Abda b 
Tabib, c Adi b Zaid, Malik et Mutammim b. Nu 
waira, al-Mukhallab ; in the Omaiyad penod beside* 
J)jarlr and al-Farazdafc, ai-Ba c idin Kutfjaiyir, Thabi 
Kutna, Aws b. Maghra 5 , al- c Adjdj 5 db R u3 ba, etc 
Bibliography. Wustenfeld, Register , p 
442 — 443 ; Ibn Duraid, K \ al-Ishtik&%^ ed 
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Wiistenfeld, p. 123—160; Ibn Kutaiba, ah 
McfZrif, ed. WUstenfeld, p 37 — 38; Ibn al- 
Kalbi, Qamharat al-Ansab (MS. British Museum 
Add., 23,297) f 62* — 96^; Naktfid Qarir wa 
* l-Farazdak, ed. Be van, passim , Caussin de 
Perceval, Essat sur I'histoirc des Arabes , 11. 
461—484, 569—604. 

(G. Levi Della Vida) 

TAMYM b al-Mu c izz, brother of the fifth 
Fa timid caliph al- c Azlz, is said to have been 
born c 337 (948 — 949) He was noted in his day 
for his liberality and interest in belles lettres A 
prince of culture and elegance with a reputation 
amongst his contemporaries as a poet of refinement 
and skill He missed nomination as heir apparent, 
his brother al- c Azlz being preferred to him Al- 
c Aziz seems to have been very fond of him, judging 
from his grief at the latter’s death, which is stated 
to have taken place at Cairo in Dhu ’1-Ka c da 374 
(April 985) After the funeral prayers in the 
Karafa Cemetery, his body was laid in the palace 
vault. But opinion differs as to the precise year 
of his demise Ibn Taghrlbirdi dates this event in 
368 A H. Specimens of his verse are supplied by 
Ibn Khalhkan in his Biographical Dictionary 

Bibliography’. Ibn Khalhkan, Wafayat , 
transl de Slane, 1. 279 sqq , Ibn Dukmak, Kttab 
al-Intt$ar , iv 85 , Abu Salih, Churches ana 
Monasteries of Egypt , transl Evetts, fol 4i a , 
Ibn Taghrlbirdi, Annals , ed Popper, p 23, 8, 
Ibn Sa c id, Kttab al-Mughnb r transl Tallquist, 1 
91 sqq ; YafcGt, Geogr , ed Wustenfeld, iv 865 

(J Walker) 

TAMlM b al-MU c IZZ, fifth ruler of the 
Sanhadja family of the Banu Zirl, who 
reigned in eastern Barbary from 454-501 (1062 — 
1108) He was born at Sabra-Man-Suriya near 
al-Kairawan. Ibn Tdhari described him as a man 
of tall stature and handsome appearance, and gives 
some curious details about his way of living. He was 
a very highly cultured man and reckoned among 
the most distinguished poets who have occupied 
a throne. 

He was 23 in 445 (1053) when al-Mu c izz, his 
father, appointed him governor of al-Mahdlya [q v ] 
It was just after the appearance of the Banu Hilal 
Arabs, who had already inflicted one or two severe 
defeats on the troops of al-Mu c izz and occupied 
a considerable part of Ifriklya Four years later, 
in 449 (1057), al-MuSzz left Kairawan, his capital, 
where his position was untenable and took refuge 
in al-Mahdiya with Tamlm who received him 
with deference Tamlm henceforth conducted the 
business of the state alone and on the death of 
al-Mu c izz (454 = 1 602), he was officially recognized as 
sovereign. In the very difficult circumstances under 
which he came to power, Tamlm showed very 
remarkable energy and ability From the town of 
al-Mahdlya, which was practically all his dominion, 
he set himself to regain all the cities of Ifriklya 
which former governors, Arab emirs, or mere ad- 
venturers had made into independent principalities 
He had to fight against his relatives, the Banu 
Hammad of the Kal c a who were endeavouring to 
take advantage of the difficulties of the old king- 
dom of al-Kairawan. To this end he availed himself 
of the rivalries among the different groups of 
Arabs and gained the assistance of the most powerful, 
the Banu Riyah. With the help of this alliance which 
was not without its dangeis, he was able to foil 
the Hammadid al-Nasir*s plans against al-Mahdlya. 


His activities, otherwise, seem to have been 
mainly directed against the towns of the coast. 
He sent many expeditions against them, the success 
of which could at best be ephemeral. He was 
able to retake SOs, forced the Ban C Khuiasan of 
Tunis to submit, failed before Gabes, then took 
it, laid waste the suburbs of Sfax and then entered 
it. His base al-Mahdlya was itself much threatened. 
The Arabs besieged it closely in 1084. 

Tamlm’s effort against the coast-towns is ex- 
plained by the aims which sent him to the sea 
while the land was slipping fiom him Following 
his father in this respect, he tried to prevent the 
conquest of Sicily by the Normans Having failed, 
he intensified his piratical raids On the Chnstian 
side, this produced an alliance of Genoese and 
Pisans who on Aug 6, 1087 succeeded in occupying 
al-Mahdlya and sacked it In 1 104 the Romans (►*) 
made another attack on the town which ended 
disastrously for them. 

Four years later (1108), Tamlm died at the age of 
78 and was buried in the Kasr al-Saiyida at Monastir. 

Bibliography Ibn Khalhkan. Wafayat ', 
transl de Slane ( Btogt aphtcal Dictionary ), i. 
281 — 284; Ibn c ldhari, Bay an al-Mughrib , ed. 
Dozy, 1 307 — 313, transl F Fagnan, 1. 444- 
454; Ibn Khaldun, Hist des Berberes , ed de 
Slane, 1 206 — 207; transl., 11. 22 — 24; Ibn al- 

Afchlr, Kamil , ed Tornberg, ix. 389, x. 10, 19, 

30, 105, 109— no, 119, 132— 133, 175, 314— 

315, transl F Fagnan (Annales du Maghreb\ 
p. 460, 470 sqq , 486 sqq , 490, 501, 509— 
510, 515 — 5 1 7 » Abl Dinar (El-Kairawanl), 

Mtfnis, transl. Pellissier and R6musat, p. 145- 
147; al-Tdjanl, Rthla , transl. Rousseau, in J. 
As , 1852, 11, p 130 sqq., 1853, 1., p 370 
sqq , Mas Latrie, Traites des paix , 1 29 — 30, 
Hasan c Abd al-Wahhab, al-Muntakkabat al- 
Tumsiya , Tunis 1337, p. 101 — 104; G. Margais, 
Les Arabes en Berbene , p 124-125, 1 34- 139, 
142 — 143 (G. Mar^ais) 

TAMlM ai.-D AR l, a companion of the 
Prophet. His msba al-Dar I is said to be 
derived from the clan of the Banu ’1-D5r (for 
c Abd al-Dar, according to Wellhausen, Sktzzen und 
Vorarbeiten , iv. 108, note 4), a section of the 
tribe of Lakhm [q v] Al-Nawawl however (Tahdhib 
al- As ml P, ed Wustenfeld, p 178) gives him the 
msba of al-Dairl, said to be derived from the 
convent ( dair ) m which he was a monk before 
his conversion to Islam His genealogy was Tamlm 
b. Aws b. Kharidja b. SawSd (var. Sfid) b. gjadhlma 
b Dara c (var Dhira c , Wida 1 ) b c AdI b. al-Dar 
b. Ham 3 b Habib b NumSra b Lakhm (Wusten- 
feld, Gen Tabellen , 5 — 25 ; cf Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 
111. 2542, 2545; Ibn Sa c d, vn/u 129 — 130 etc.) 
From Palestine, where he lived with his tiibe, 
Tamlm came to Muhammad at the head of ten 
of his relatives after the Khaibar campaign m 
7 a. H (Ibn HisfiSm, Sira , ed Wustenfeld, p. 777) 
01, what is moie probable, after the Tabfik campaign 
in 9 A H. which brought the Muslim army up to 
the frontiers of Syria (Ibn Sa c d, i/ii. 75, following 
al-Wal^idl and Ibn al-Kalbf). the first statement 
may be due to some confusion that has arisen 
from the fact that Muhammad allotted to the 
Banu ’1-Dar the revenue from part of the lands 
taken at Khaibar (Wa^idl, transl. Wellhausen, p. 
287) Tamlm embraced Islam and settled m Madina. 
The fact that he had been a Christian, like most 
of the Arabs of Syria, enabled him to advise the 
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Prophet on details of public worship which were 
adopted by him from the Christians, among them 
the use of oil-lamps in the mosque (cf. Clermont- 
Ganneau, R H R , lxxxi [1920], 247 sqq = Recuetl 
d' Arckeologte Orientale , vin. 216 sqq . La lamfe et 
Toltvier dans le Coran) He is said to have been 
the first narrator of religious stories (ka{{ . cf 
Goldziher, Muh. Stud , ii 161 infra, Nawawi, 
Tahdhlb al-Asma\ p 178) and it is really to this 
literary genre of the kt$sa [q. v.] that belong the 
stories of the end of the world and the coming 
of Antichrist ( al-Da&djal [q v ]) and of the Beast 
(a/’Dfassdsa) t which Tamlm communicated to Mu- 
hammad and the latter published on his authority 
Tamlm is said to have seen the two apocalyptic 
monsters with his own eyes and spoken with them in 
an island situated at the end of the world, where 
the tempest had thrown him on a voyage on the 
Syrian seas On this island al-Dadjdjal and al- 
al-Djassasa are kept to await the day when they 
will be let loose on the world This legend of 
Tamlm must have arisen at quite a remote petiod 
for it is already found with all its details in the 
earliest collections of hadi£h . Muslim, AbQ Dawud, 
al-Tirmidhl, Ibn Madja, Ahmad b. Hanbal (see 
the references by Wensmck, A Handbook of early 
Muhammadan Tradition , Leyden 1927, p. 50 s.v 
Dadjdyal ) At a later period, the legend is located 
after the death of Muhammad and put in a diffeient 
setting it is no longei as a result of a shipwreck 
that Tamlm comes to learn the mysteries of the 
other world, he is carried during the night from 
his house by a djmnl and passes through a series 
of unknown countues, peopled with all kinds of 
fantastic beings, and after experiencing a number 
of weird and perilous adventures in which the 
meeting with al-Dadjdjal and al-jDjassasa is only 
an episode, he is taken by an angel on a cloud 
and brought back to his home His wife who 
had thought him dead and mairied again is in 
a most difficult position The question laid befoie 
the Caliph c Omar was referied by him to c Ali 
who said that the Prophet had foreseen all that 
would happen to Tamlm and left the wife free 
to choose between the two husbands, she prefers 
to go back to Tamlm This form of the legend 
which combines the two common motives of a 
journey to the realms of fable and the supposed 
dead man returning, was very widely diffused and 
it is known in Turkish, Malay and Spanish ver- 
sions A recension of the Arabic text to which 
these versions go back was published by R Basset 
( Les aventures tnerveilleuses de Temim el D&rt , in 
the Gtornale della Societa Italmna , v [1891], 3-26) 
from a manuscript m Algiers (to the MSS which 
he mentions in Paris, Oxford, Leyden and Tunis 
may be added those of the India Office, N° 1044 
viii., and Beilin, 9069, 9070, 9105 — 9122 The 
text has also been printed in Cairo in a popular 
form). It is of course impossible to fix the date 
at which the legend took shape . Basset notes that 
al-Dima§hkl (d 727) gives a resume of it in a 
form very like that of our texts i^A&tfib al-Barr 
wa ’ l-Bahr , ed. Mehren, p. 149) 

Another incident of quite a different kind has 
contributed to the fame of Tamlm al-Dari. When 
he met Muhammad he is said to have asked him 
to give him as a fief ( katfa , cf itkX c ) for himself 
and his descendants the district in which he lived 
with his family at Hebron al-£halll [q. v.]. The 
Prophet granted the request, although Palestine 


was still under the Byzantines, and the grant was 
confirmed by a document which Tamlm produced 
at the Arab conquest of Palestine which secured 
him and the heirs of his brother Nu c aim (Tamlm 
had only a daughter) the possession of the districts 
of HabrHn (var. HibrS), al-MartHm (var. Matlun, 
MaitlQn, al-Rutnm, MartOn: perhaps the last is 
the correct form and in it should be recognised 
the word al-marttil = /xaproptov with the usual 
substitution of n for l as in Bljibrll, £)jibrin etc.), 
Bait c Ainun and Bait Ibrahim; this estate remained 
id the family till quite a recent period and at 
the present day the keepers of the haram al-Khal il 
claim to be descended from Tamlm al-Dari. The 
significance of this gift is a double one. In the 
first place it is evidence of the supernatural powers 
of the Prophet and on the other, it is the earliest 
leference to a regular grant of an tktdd'. The text 
of the deed which was drawn up by c AlI (although 
some sources say Mu c awiya b Abi SufySn) was 
handed down in two versions of which the first, 
the shorter one, only mentions Hibra and c Ainiin 
and is signed only by c All (Ibn Sa c d, 1/11. 21,37 — 
22, 3 , Abu Yusuf, Kitdb al-Kharddu BOlak 1302, 
p. 132), while the other, a longer one, begins 
with the formula, hadha ma anta (var. ak(a c a ) 
Muhammad . , gives the four places men- 
tioned above and is signed by the three first 
Caliphs, Abu Baki, c Omarand c Uthman, as witnesses 
It is the latter text which was in the possession 
of the Daily un, who guarded it jealously and al- 
ways produced it when thieatened with spoliation 
by the local authorities. When Ibn Fadl Allah 
al- c Umari saw it on the occasion of a visit which 
he paid to the sanctuary of Hebron in 745 (. Masahk 
al-Absdr fl Mamaltk aLAm$ar^ Cano 1342, 1. 172 — 
175), it was written on an old piece of skin 
which had been a part of one of c All’s shoes, the 
letters, in old Cufic characters, which were almost en- 
tuely obliterated and only a few faint traces left, 
but a certificate (thahada) of the Caliph al-Mustadi 3 
(566 — 575) confirmed its authenticity and gave a 
copy of the text, the document was wrapped m 
a rich covering of silk and kept in an ebony casket 
Mudjir al-Dln al- c UlaimI who saw the document 
about 150 years later (cf al-TJmarl, al-Uns al-d/alil, 
Cairo 1283, p 428 — 429* the book was written 
in 900 — 901) gives practically the same information 
but the shahada according to him was from the 
caliph ai-Mustandjid (555 — 566) Later, under Otto- 
man rule, the Dari Taki al-Dln gave the document 
to Sultan Murad who put it m his hbiary and as 
a reward gave the Taki al-Din a post as kadi in 
Cairo The Murad in question can only be Murad III 
(982 — 1003= 1574—1595) or Murad IV (1032 — 
1049= 1623 — 1^40) for the incident is recorded 
by one of the scholiasts of the Kitdb al-Ighttkak 
of Ibn Duraid (ed. Wustenfeld, p 22 6b ), a certain 
Muhammad b. c Omar who (p 21 lb) says he was 
a descendant of the historian Muhibb al-Dln b. 
al-Shihna (d 890=1485) (cf the preface, p. v.; 
Wiistenfeld is wrong in thinking he was his grand- 
son) The longer version is also given in Y&ljLat, 
Mu^djam al-Bulddn , ed Wiistenfeld, 11 195; Ibn 
c As5kir, Ta^rtjih Dtmai&k, Damascus 1331, ni. 344- 
357, who also gives the shorter version in the very 
full and detailed biography which he devotes to 
Tamlm on which al-KalVash&ndi relies entirely 
($ubh al-A'i&a?, Cairo 1337, xiii. x iS — 122). 

The apocryphal character of the document 
scarcely needs to be proved (cf. Caetani, Annalt 
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delV Islam , 11. 288 — 291 [9 A H , §69, note I, 
§70, note 2]; Krenkow, Islam tea, i [1925], 529 — 
532). the existence of the two versions is sufficient 
to show that the text is a complete fabrication. 
But the fraud must be old; not only is the document 
given m Abfl. Yusuf, al-Wakidi, Ibn al-Kalbi (cf. 
above) which takes us to the end of the second 
century a h. but we could take it back to the 
end of the fiist century if we can believe the 
anecdote recorded by al-Baladhuri ( Futuk , ed de 
Goeje, p 129, 13—14) from lbn al-Kalbi (it is 
given also in the Dj amharat al-Ansab , Esconal 
MS., f. 70 a b) y according to which the Caliph 
Sulaiman b c Abd al-Malik, when passing by the 
fiefs of the DariyQn was careful not to stop there 
“for fear of bringing God’s curse upon him”. This 
is clearly an allusion to the document, which in 
the shorter version threatens with the curse of 
God any one who in any way infringes the 
hatfa granted by the Prophet. Besides, theie is 
another tradition according to which Muhammad 
had only promised to Tamim to grant his 
family the katta of Hebron and the document was 
only drawn up after the conquest in the name of 
Abu Bakr (lbn Sa‘d, 1/11 75, following Ibn al- 

Kalbi. the story of couise natuially passed into 
later writers) Although Wellhausen ( Sktzzen u 
Vorarbeiten , iv 126, note 1) considers this tradition 
to be a “spatere Korrektur”, it seems on the con- 
trary to be the older. It is easy to believe that 
the Muslims at their conquest of Palestine found 
the sanctuary of Abraham at Hebron occupied by 
a section of the Christian tribe of Lakhm, who 
perhaps exploited it by making charges to pilgrims 
who came to visit it; the msba al-Dari would 
not be an ethnic especially as, except for the family 
of Tamim and other individuals mentioned m the 
story of the embassy to Muhammad, we have no 
knowledge of a tribe of al-Dar, it could very well 
refer to the DSr “the sanctuary” (on this meaning 
of the word dar cf the article KUSAIY) These 
Lakhmids, conveited to Islam, were probably able 
to keep the guaidianship of the haram Ibrahim , 
which became sacred to the Muslims as it had 
previously been for Jews and Christians, and based 
their claim on an alleged grant made by Muhammad 
to their chief Tamim whose fame was gradually 
extended until he was made one of the mspirers 
of the eschatological beliefs and liturgical institutions 
of the young faith of Islam It might even be 
asked if the traditions associated with the figure 
of Tamim al-Dari are based on any historical figuie 
or if his personality is not completely legendary. 
Clermont-Ganneau m his article quoted above refers 
to his Archaeological Resea? ches, 11 463 — 464 
(which are not accessible to me) for the “analogies 
which the grant of Hebron made to Tamim al- 
Dari presents with that of the same town made 
in similar condititions to the Caleb of the Bible”. 
But the Calebites received Hebron (Joshua, xv 13; 
cf Judges, 1 10) on the occasion of the general 
distribution of southern Palestine among the families 
of the tribe of Judah of which they were clients, 
there is then no analogy with the grant made to 
Tamim m quite special circumstances. 

Tradition knows practically nothing of the life 
of Tamim after the death of Muhammad* it only 
nai rates that he left Madina after the murder of 
c Uthman in 35 and that he returned to his native 
land where he died at the end of the caliphate 
of c Ali (40 A. H.). 


Bibliography . Besides the sources and 
the authors quoted in the course of the article 
cf the biographies of the companions; Wiisten- 
feld, Register , p. 441— -442; Sprengei, Das 
Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad , 1 408, 
460; iii 13 note, 432, Caetani, Annali delV 
Islam , x 544 — 546 (40 A. H , §§ 400 — 404)- 
(G Levi Della Vida) 

TAMMUZ, the tenth month in the 
Syriac calender. Its name is derived from 
that of the fourth Jewish month with which 
it roughly coincides It corresponds to July in the 
Roman calendar and like it has 31 days According 
to al-BlrOnl, in Tammuz the lunar stations 8 and 
9 rise and 22 and 23 set; the days on which 
one rose and the other, 14 days apart fiom it, 
set were the io th and 23^ According to al-Kazwinl 
on the other hand, stations 7 and 8 rise, 2X and 
22 set, on the 4th and 17th respectively In the 
year 1300 of the Seieucid era (989 A. D.) according 
to al-Blruni the stars of the stations mentioned 
by al-Kazwlnl rose and set on the 9th and 23 r d. 

Bibliography al-BlrQni, Athar , ed. Sachau, 
p 60, 70, 347 — 350 (m the English translation 
the pagination of the Arabic text is given at 
the side), al-Kazwini, c Ad/a :> tb al-Makhlukat , ed 
^ Wiistenfeld, 1 44 sq , 49, 78 sq (German transl. 
Eth£, p 93 sq j 101 sq y 160 f.), Ginzel, Hand- 
buch d t?ieth u techn Chron , i , 1906, p 263 sqq 

(M. Plessner) 

al-TANASI, Muhammad b. c Abd Allah b ‘Abd 
al-DialIl AbU c Abd AllXh, Maghrib! author 
of the xvth centuiy, lived at the court of the 
Zaiyamd rulers of Tlemcen whose historiographer 
he became and died in Djumada II 899 (Feb. 
1494) Besides seveial small works now lost and 
fatwas given by al-Wansharishi m his Mfyar , we 
have from the pen of al-Tanasi a history of his 
patrons, Nazm al-Durr wa 'l* Iky an fi Sharaf 
Bani Zaiyan , ed. and partly transl by Barges, 
Histoire des Beni Zayan , rots de Tlemcen , Pans 
1852 and Complement de V histoire des Beni Zeiyan, 
rots de Tlemceriy ouvrage dn cheikh al-Tenesy , 

Pans 1887. It is, m the fashion of the period, 
not only a chronicle but also an anthology of poetry, 
literature, moral savings and anecdotes. 

Bibliography . Ahmad Bab5, Nail al-Ibtihad } , 
Fas 1317, p 353, Ibn Maryam, Bus tan, Algiers 
1326,(1908), p 248 sq y Brockelmann, GAL ., 11 
241, Ben Cheneb, Idjaza , Paris 1907, p 154, 
§ 105 (E L£vi-Provkn£al) 

TANASUKH, transmigration, metempsy- 
chosis, a belief widespread in India and among 
several sects of the Muslim world. Muhammadan 
authors who deal with it attribute it to the Indians 
rather than to the Pythagoreans 

Shahrastani in his article on the “people of 
metempsychosis” takes the word in a wide sense: 
to him it means the doctrine of the successive 
lives and rebirths of the world. The Indians, he 
says, are of all nations that which believes most 
m metempsychosis They tell the story of the 
phoenix and then say it is the same with the 
universe; after a certain number of revolutions, 
the celestial spheres, the stars, all come back to 
the same point and the life of the univeise is re- 
peated The length of this period of revolution is 
30,000 yeais according to some and 360,000 ac- 
cording to others. Mas'Udl ( Muru^X , 1 163) also 
talks of this great revolution and gives the cycle 
a duration of 70,000 years : This idea was known 
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to the Greek astronomers who called it the “great 
year” 

In another sense tanasukh means the diffusion 
and distribution of the divine spirit among the 
beings of our woild The Ghulat, who were ex- 
treme Shi c is admitted, says Shahrastanl, tanasukh 
and the descent or incarnation ( hulul ) of all or 
part of the divine punciple in certain men Belief 
in this kind of tanasukh is found among many 
peoples, who received it from the Mazdaki Magi, 
Brahmans of Indian, philosophers and Sabaeans 
Hudjvvin is acquainted with a sect of Sufis whom 
he calls HultUis, they assert that there is only a 
single spirit, eternal and divine, which is diffused 
and passes into different bodies This view, says 
Hudjwirl, is that of many Christians, although 
they do not confess it, of the generality of Indians, 
Tibetans, Chinese, and it is found among the 
Shi c Is, Karmatians and the Ismahlis There are 
four degrees of metempsychosis nasfeh , mashh , 
fashh and raskh 

In the popular sense, of passing from one body 
to another, the belief in metempsychosis is held 
by several ShI c I sects Among the Mu c tazills, 
according to Shahrastanl, the disciples of Ahmad 
b Haht taught that God fiist created beings in a 
kind of Paradise; then those who were guilty of 
some disobedience were sent by Him into our 
world in the form of men or animals according 
to the gravity of their sins; they then migrate from 
form to foim until the effects of their sins have 
ceased 

The Isma c ilis did not admit the passage of the 
soul into the bodies of animals; but they did ad- 
mit successive lives in which the souls are active 
m the world of birth and death until they have 
recognised the Imam , they then rise to the world 
of light 

The Nusairis believe that the sinner of their 
religion will return to the world as a Jew, Sunni 
Muslim or Christian, the infidels who have not 
known c Ali become camels, mules, asses, dogs or 
other similar animals There are seven degrees 
of metempsychosis, according to the Nusairis, 
the faithful soul which has passed through the 
seven degiees rises into the stars from which 
in* the beginning it had descended. Anz and 
Dussaud have connected this theory with the 
doctrine of the ascension of the soul through the 
seven heavens which originating on the Baby- 
lonian soil spread into Persian beliefs and then 
into those of the Neo-Platomsts and the Gnostics 
The Di uses have taken some of their popular 
beliefs from the Nusairis, although their founder 
Hamza was opposed to them, they believe that 
the souls of the enemies of c Ali will enter the 
bodies of dogs, monkeys and swine. The Kurds 
and the Yazldis believe in transmigration into 
the bodies of men and animals and in successive 
existences separated by an interval of 72 years 
According to Saiyid Sharif JLhur^j 5 ni ( Talrifat ) 
the tanasukh is the passing of the soul to a 
new body without intervals on account of the 
inclination of the spirit for the body. 

Al-Samaijcandi quotes cuiious legends about 
mashh (a variant of naihh)^ according to which 
the monkey, the pig and other animals are descended 
from people who have been metamorphosed The 
star Suhail and the planet Zuhra (Venus) are in 
the same way said to have been a king and a 
princess punished by God for their crimes and 


placed — somewhat illogically — among the stars 
Finally we may mention the stories of metamor- 
phosis found in the 1001 Ntghts and other tales 
Bibliography' Shahrastanl. Kitab al-Milal 
wa * l-Nihal , ed. Cureton, London 1842, 11 297 
and passim; Hudjwirl, Kashf al-Mahd}ub, transl. 
R A Nicholson, in G. M. S , Leyden and 
London 1911, p 260 sqq., R Dussaud, Histotre 
et religion des No$atris , Paris 1900, p 1 20 sqq ; 
W. Anz, Zur Frage nach deni Ur sprung des 
Gnostizimus , in Texte utid Untersuchungen by 
v. Gebhardt und Harnack, xv , Leipzig 1897, 
St Guyard, Un grand Maitre des Assasstns au 
temps dc Saladtn , J A , Paris 1877 (tales), Shaikh 
Nasr b Muhammad b. Ibiahim al-Samarkandi, 
Busian al- c Anfln y Mecca 1 300, p 240; J. Menant, 
Les Yeztdis , in Annales du Musee Gutmet , Paris 
1892, p. 87. (B. Carra de Vaux) 

al-TANAWUTI, the ntsba of many spiritual 
shaikhs df the Abadis [q v ]. To the fifth (eleventh) 
century belongs 

Abu Ya c kub Yusuf b. Muhammad a 1 - 
Tanawuti who often appears m later tradition. 
His son Isma c ll but still more his grandson AbU 
Ya c knb Yusuf b Isma'il had the reputation of 
being very devout and miraculously gifted The 
most important bearer of the name is the last- 
named’s son* 

Abu c Amm 5 r c Abd al-Kafi al-Tan 5 wutI, 
fellow-pupil and friend of Abu Ya c kub Yfisuf b. 
Ibrahim al-Sadr&ti al-Wardjalanl. He came of a 
wealthy family and had an allowance of 1,000 
dinars a year for his studies in Tunis, of which 
he gave half to his teachers His interest in 
learning, particularly in Arabic philology, was so 
keen that he did not even stop to read the letters 
that accompanied the paternal remittances When 
he opened them, as he was about to return home, 
he read in one of the death of his father and in 
another of the death of his mother. His principal 
teacher in theology was Abu Zakaiiya Yahy 5 b. 
Abi Bakr al- W ardjalanl [q v ] who also taught 
Abu Ya c kub AbU 'Ammar lived principally in 
Wargla (Wardjal&n). In the spring he roamed with 
his herds far to the south among the oases of Mzab 
His co-religionists revere him as one of the renewers 
of their leligion (jmuhyi al-diri) On the question 
of the verdict on the Caliph c Alf, always a funda- 
mental one with the Abadis, he inclined to leniency 
On the othei hand he shared the general bitter- 
ness of the Berbers against the immigrant Arab 
Bcduins [cf hilal] He declared that the property 
they had acquired in the Maghrib was loot ( ghasb ) 
and, like his friend Abu Ya c kub, he received a 
painful impression of the Beduins of the HidjSz 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca so that their consciences 
troubled them as to whether they who m the 
Maghrib carefully avoided any, even business, 
intercourse with the Arabs, could purchase from 
them in the Hidjaz, they consoled themselves 
with the reflection that the Hidjaz had belonged 
to the Arabs from the very beginning — Among the 
writings of AbU c Amm 5 r are noted al-MU{i}iz fi 
Tahiti al-Su*al , a “Refutation of all enemies of 
truth”, 1. e one of those fark books in which the 
Abadis used carefully to show that they were distinct 
from all other schools; also Shark aUQ^ahalUt^ 
but particularly the Sb a in which Masqueray re- 
cognised “le regie des clercs”, a fundamental work 
for the spiritual organisation of the ^azzHb leaders 
and their halka disciples A long illness prevented 
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Abu c Amm2r from ever answering a list of queries 
from c Abd al-Wahh5b b. Muhammad b. GhShb b. 
Numair al-AnsSrl regarding the Abadls teaching 
regarding their differences from other sects A 
reply was only given after his and c Abd al-Wahhab’s 
deaths by AbU Ya c kub al-YVardjalanl and is con- 
tained in the latter’s Kitab al-Daltl. According 
to this Abu c Amm3i died before 570(1 174). — His 
teaching was continued, notably by Abu Ya c kUb 
Yusuf b Muhammad al-Tanawutl, the 
younger, whose name is identical with that of 
the individual first named m this article. 

c Adl b. al-LuMu 3 al-Tanawutl, who lived 
for a time on the island of £)jerba, is said to have 
been the first man in Wargla to be killed by the in- 
vading Arabs His brother was the father of Umm 
al-Mu 5 nnn, a woman revered for her miracles As 
in the cases above named, the brothers Yahya 
and Abu ’1-Rabi c Sulaiman b Aiyub b 
Muhammad b. Abl c Amr al-Tan3 wutI are 
of interest to the biographers on account of their 
piety and mnacles upon which they love to dilate. 

Bibliography al-Banadi, al-Qjawahir al - 
Muntakat , Cairo 1306, used by Abu ’l- c Abbas 
al-Shammaklji, Kitab al-Styar , Cairo and Con- 
stantine 1301, p 441 sqq , 498 sq 5 1 3 sq , 
569, Abu Ya'kub Yusuf b. Ibrahim al-War dja- 
lanl, al-Dalil , Cairo 1306, 1 54 sq , 111. 28; 
Masqueiay, C hronique d'Abou Zakana , Algiers 
1878 (or 79), lxxvi and notes to p 140, 177, 
235, esp. 253 sqq , do, Formation des cites chez 
Us populations sedentaires de PAlgene, Pans 
1886, p 216, A de Motylinski in Kecueil de 
Mem IV e Congr d Orient , Algiers 1905, 
p 545. (R Stroihmann) 

TANGA (or Tang£a), the name of the small 
silvei coin which formed the main currency 
of the Mongol world fiom the end of the vm th / 
xivth to the beginning of the x th /xvi th century 
It varied in weight from 20 to 35 giains (1 3— 

1 95 grammes) and was struck by the later Ilkhans, 
the Khans of the Golden Horde, the earlier Khans 
of the Crimea and the early Timui ids The Rus- 
sians hoi rowed the denomination and the name 
in the form denga at the end of the xivth century 
from the Mongols dengas, latterly of copper, were 
struck m Russia down to the first half of the xvuitb 
centuiy The word tanga has survived in Central 
Asia as the name of a small silver coin of about 
50 grains (3 25 giammes) which was struck till 
last century by the Shahs of Persia, the Khans 
of Khokand and the Emirs of Bukhara Tanga is 
to be connected with the Tuiki word tarn pha. an 
official mark, a die (cf. sikka) and not with the 
Indian tanka [q v ] (J Al lan) 

TANGIER, the ancient Ttngts , Arabic Tane>ja 
(old ethnic TandjI; modern ethnic Tandjawi), a 
town in Morocco, situated on the Strait of 
Gibialtar, 7 miles to the east of Cape Spartel 
[q v ] at the point where the Atlantic coast begins 
The town dominates a magnificent bay terminated 
on the East by Cape Malabata (Has al-Manar) 
and on the West by the citadel (kasba) and it 
slopes, at times fanly steeply, towards the sea 
The town is divided into a number of quarters 
within the walls and others without The former, 
fourteen in number, form the town properly speaking 
( Madina , popularly Mdtna ). Amongst the prin- 
cipal extramural quarters are those of Sidi Bn- 
Knadel (Saiyidl AbS Kanadll), Marshan (a large 
plateau 1,300 yards long, situated to the West 


of the town along the sea), ed-Dradeb (al-Daradib, 
that is “the slopes”), Hasnuna, Sak al-Barr5, Sfasef 
(al-SafSsif, “the poplars”, or San Francisco), al- 
Msa'lla (al-Musalla), es-Suwanl (al-Suwanl, thenonas) 
etc In the immediate vicinity of Tangier are the 
villages of Sharf and Tandja al-Ballya, peopled by 
lustics of the tribe of Fahs of Tangier There 
are a comparatively small number of mosques in 
the town; there are seven Khutba mosques and 
six of less importance The chief one, which had 
been transfoimed into a church at the time of 
the Portuguese occupation was the object of several 
lestoiations after being won back for the faith in 
1684. The town in the strict sense is surrounded 
by a rampart more than 2,000 yards in length, 
built in stone, which dates in large measure from 
the time of the Poituguese occupation (147 1 — 
1661); it was later restored at different times. 
Several gates are pieiced in it, most of them are 
recent On either side of the rampart towers 
( bordj ) are still standing; amongst them may be 
mentioned the bordj al-na^am, Irish tower, the 
bordj dar al-barud (the York Castle of the English 
period), the bordj al-salam , with 29 bronze cannon 
of European origin The pnncipal monument of 
the town is the Sharif 1 an palace, which is 
situated in the East part of the citadel. It is here 
[ that the government of the town has been located 
for several centunes. The English during then 
occupation called it the Upper Castle. The pre- 
sent palace was built on the ruins of this Upper 
Castle by the Pasha Ahmad b c Ali b c Abd Allah 
al-TamsSmani al-Rifi before the year 1743, in 
which he was killed in a battle near al-Kasr al- 
Kabir (Alcazar quivn, q. v ) 

Tangier has now a rather mixed population 
amounting to about 50,000 inhabitants of whom 
30,000 aie Muslims, 12,000 Jews and a European 
colony in which the Spanish element was the 
dominant one until quite recently Fiom the nine- 
teenth century, the town was the residence of the 
lepresentatives of foreign countnes at the court 
of the Sultans of Morocco This lole of diplomatic 
capital of the Shari fian Empire has given Tangier a 
character of its own It is now the capital of the 
international zone which bears its name, the status 
of this zone has been recently defined. 

The most varied legends are told about the 
origin and foundation of Tangier Theie is not 
space to lecall them here The site was known to 
and first inhabited by the Phoenicians, and after 
that by Punic colonists Tangier figures in the 
Pei iplus of Hanno (530 B c.). It seems that the 
town was the capital of different petty native 
kings of whom the chief one was Bokkus I (c 
105 n c) In the reign of Bokkus III (in 38 B.c.) 
it was formed into a republic and was declared 
by Rome a free city until in the reign of Claudius 
(42 B. c ) it was raised to the rank of Co Ionia, 
with the name of Julia Traducta and became the 
capital of the province of Mauretania Tmgitama . 
In the yeai 291 at the time of the administrative 
reform of Diocletian, when Mauretania Tingitania 
was joined to the diocese of Baetica, Tangier 
became the residence of a Comes , and of a Praeses 
for civil administration. Tangier passed thereafter 
under Byzantine rule, but the residence of the 
representative of the Emperor of Constantinople 
was at Ceuta 

It was at the beginning of the eighth century 
that Tangiei became Muslim; it was captured by 
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the celebrated MHs 5 b. Nusair, who entrusted its 
government to one of his lieutenants, TanV b 
ZlySd al-Laithi, who concentrated close to the 
town the forces which were to carry out from 
Ceuta the first Muslim landing in Spam in the 
year 71 1. During the period of the governors 
nominated by the Caliphs of the East, Tangier be- 
came the capital of Morocco as far as the Grand 
Atlas, whence the expression al-Sus al-Adna , m 
opposition to al-Sus al-Ak$a [q. v.] The first 
governor who thus had Tangier as his residence 
was c Umar b c Ubaid Allah al-Muradi in the year 
732 Soon afterwards, m the very suburbs of 
Tangier the levolt of Maisara broke out Maisara 
was a Berber who, undei cover of the KhSridji 
movement, desiring to rid Morocco of the Arab 
yoke, managed to win over to his cause a great 
number of followeis and maiched upon Tangier 
which he seized m the year 740 The tioubles 
which he fomented lasted until 785 

It is at Tangier that the historians make the 
fugitive Idris I, who was to become master of 
all the country, land on his arrival from the East 
Finding the position of this town not sufficiently 
cential, he seems nevei to have thought of making 
it his capital and Tangier now lost its rank as 
the fiist town in Morocco, which it never legained 
It fell at the time of the Idrisid partition of 829 
to al- Kasim, soon displaced by his brother c Umar, 
who died in 835. All the North-West of Morocco 
had passed into the hands of this prince, and his 
descendants kept it from father to son in an al- 
most independent manner for more than a century 
It was Dot until 949, that Tangier was annexed 
to the possessions of the Umaiyad Caliphs of 
Spain who appointed a governor, charged at the 
same time with the admimstiation of Moiocco, 
which had been reduced to the state of a vassal 
province of Cordova It was thus that at the 
beginning of the xi* h century the Idrisid c All b 
Hammud was appointed governor of Tangiei by 
the Caliph SulaimSn al-Musta c in bi ’llah, before 
fomenting the rebellion which brought him to the 
throne of Cordova in 1016. All the revolts at the 
end of the Umaiyad Caliphate thus had their ic- 
percussions on Tangier and also on the neighbouring 
Cedta and the Berbers of the country, evei on the 
alert to what was taking place on the other side 
of the Strait, placed at their head two governors 
of the tribe of the Barghawata [q v.], Rizk Allah 
at Tangier and Sukkut at Ceuta, under the quite 
nominal suzerainty of the Hammudids of Spain 
Tangier was taken by the Almoravids in the 
year 470 (1077) It was there that the celebrated 
al-Mu c tamid [q. v ] disembarked m the year 1090. 
He was the last c Abbadid of Seville, and had 
been exiled to Moiocco by Yusuf b T 5 shftn On 
the fall of the Almofavid dynasty the town passed 
at once under the Almohad domination The first 
Caliph, c Abd al-Mu 3 min b c Ali [q. v ], seized it 
in the year 542 (1147) During the whole of the 
period of the dynasty it remained a flourishing 
town, and a port which was much frequented on 
account of its proximity to Spain. 

Tangier, like the rest of North-West Morocco, 
did not at once recognize the new Marinid dynasty, 
on the fall of the Almohad dynasty. While Ceuta 
passed under the rule of the local princes of the 
family of the Banu ’l- c Azafl, Tangiei took as its 
chief Abu ’l-Hadjdj^dj VQsuf b. Muhammad Ibn 
al-Amlr al-HamdSni who was killed m the year 


665 (1266 — 1267) after having declared himself 
first the vassal of the Hafsids of Ifrifciya, then 
of the c Abbasids of the East. In 672 (1274) Tangier 
was taken by assault by the Maiinid Sultan AbU 
Yusuf Ya^ub b. c Abd al-HafcV after a three months’ 
siege. During the following century the town 
passed once more through an obscure period, and 
became involved m different rebellions, which 
mark the last peuod of the Marinid Empire. 

It was in the first half of the xvth century that 
T angier attracted, for the first time since its conversion 
to Islam, the covetousness of the Christian states 
of Europe The Portuguese, masters of Ceuta since 
1415, attempted by land to seize Tangier in 841 
(1437) But this attempt remained without result 
as did those of 1458 and 1464 Finally they oc- 
cupied the town on the 28th August 1471, during 
the reign of Alphonso V 

The occupation of Tangier by the Portuguese 
extended from 1471 to 1661, almost two centuries. 
Like the other Poituguese possessions in Morocco, 
Tangiei passed nominally to Spam in 1581 under 
Philip II after the union of Portugal to the crown 
of Spam but it kept its own admimstiation and 
its Portuguese garrison This state of affairs lasted 
until 1643 After a revolution, Tangier again ac- 
cepted the authority of the new Portuguese sove- 
reign of the House of Braganza John IV. 

In the year 1661, Tangier passed from the 
hands of the Portuguese into those of the English 
on the occasion of the marriage of Charles II to 
the Infanta Catherine of Braganza, the Portuguese 
possession being part of the dowry of the princess. 
An English squadron, commanded by the Lord 
Sandwich, came to take possession of the town 
and a garrison disembaiked there at the end of 
November of the same year while the gairison 
and almost all the Portuguese population returned 
to their native land. 

Before the passage of the town of Tangier to 
the Crown of England, the Portuguese had only 
been able to maintain themselves in the place 
with difficulties of all kinds Numerous skirmishes 
with Mudjahtdun , under the stimulus of a leader of 
a holy war, a member of the tribe of the Banu 
Gurfat, al-Khadir (the Moroccan form of al-Khidi) 
Ghailan b c Ali, had harassed them without ces- 
sation on the outskuts of the tov f n, and they 
were almost forced on many occasions to abandon 
their possession of it It continued to be the same 
under English rule The governor, the Earl of 
Peterborough, tried at first to conclude a truce 
with the Mudjahtduti by paying a sum of money 
but this truce was only respected during the years 
1663 — 1664, after a check that the Muslims had 
suffered under the rampaits of the town Here- 
aftei the pact was broken and 011 the of May 
1664, the new governor, the Earl of Teviot, fell 
into an ambuscade near Tangier and was killed 
with more than 400 of his soldiers 

The English, however, managed later to win 
over to their cause the chief Ghailan, who had 
set up as a pretender against the new c Alawid 
Sultan MawlSy al-Rashid [q. v ]. An alliance was 
signed m 1666 between him and the governor 
Baron Bellasyse, but after being held in check by 
the troops of al-Rashid, Ghailan w r as forced to 
cease all activity in the north of Morocco Up to the 
death of this chief m 1673, the English enjoyed 
a respite m Tangier and they made use of it to 
cairy out a great scheme of fortification and the con- 
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struction of a mole. But the expense which these 
works necessitated along with other causes helped 
to make the occupation of Tangier very unpopular 
m England. Thus it was under very favourable 
conditions that the c Alawid Sultan Mawlay Isma c ll 
decided to lay siege to the town. This siege lasted 
not less than six years An army was gathered 
together to blockade Tangier and the attacks on 
the advanced position of the system of defences 
were successful from the year 1678 As the siege 
became more and more severe, the English decided 
to evacuate the town after blowing up the mole 
and the most important fortifications. On February 
6 th , 1684 the garrison and the English population 
embarked with the last governoi, Lord Daitmouth, 
and Tangier became once more a Muslim town 
The Moroccan governor, who was appointed to 
the command of Tangier, named Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 
c All b c Abd Allah al-Tams 3 manl al-Rifi, at once 
proceeded to lebuild the town which had been 
left in ruins by the English He, and after him 
his son, became sufficiently powerful throughout 
the district to be able soon to withstand Maw- 
lay 4 Abd Allah, the successor of Mawlay Isma c il, 
and to give an asylum to the pretenders to the 
dynasty In later times also, the governors of 
Tangier who nearly all belonged to the same 
family had no hesitation in occasionally throwing 
off the authority of the sultans. The history of 
the relations of these governors with the makhzen 
is the history of Tangier until the xix th century 
On August 6 th , 1844 Tangier was bombarded 
by a Fiench squadron under the command of the 
Prince de Jomville Eight days afterwards the 
Moroccan forces were routed at the battle of 
I sly. 

It is unnecessary to quote here the successive 
agreements come to between the European powers 
and Morocco which ended m the elaboration and 
adoption of the statute under which Tangier and 
its zone are at present ruled, along with the zone 
of Spanish influence and the zone of French in- 
fluence in Moiocco A railway from Tangier to 
F 5 s and to Rabat has been open since the 
year 192 7. 

Bibliography A good monograph on 
Tangier with documents, statistics, lllustiations 
and maps has been published under the title 
of u Tanger et sa zone ” being volume vn. of 
the collection u Vtlles et tribus du Maroc'\ Docu- 
ments et renseignements publics par la Section 
Sociologique de la Residence G6n6rale de la 
Republique Frangaise au Maroc, Pans 1921 
The u Archives Marocames'\ Paris 1904 — 1920 
also contain a number of documents on Tangier 
For the Portuguese occupation the principal 
contemporary source is the “ Histona de Tan - 
gere ” of D. Fernando de Menezes, Lisbon 1732 
1 angier has been the subject of many descrip- 
tions by travellers (chiefly English) in the 
xixtb century. A list of them can be found in 
Playfair’s Bibliography of Morocco, London 1892 
In conclusion, the Arabic dialect spoken by the 
citizens of Tangier has been the subject of a 
masterly study by William Margais, Textes 
arabes de Tanger , Paris 19 1 1, based on the 
works of Liideritz, Meissner, Blanc, Marchand 
and Kampffmeyer These texts besides their 
linguistic interest contain valuable information 
about society and native life in Tangier. 

(E. L£vi-Provenqal) 


TANKA, (Sanskrit {ahka^ a weight of silver = 
4 mSsas)* an Indian coin. When MaljmUd 
Ghazna conquered northwestern India and struc 
bilingual coins for the convenience of his Hint 
subjects, tanka was used in the NSgarl legend 
the translation of dirham m the Arabic legen 
Shams al-Dln Iltutmish, Sultan of Dehii (1210- 
1235 = 607 — 633) introduced a heavy silver coi 
of 175 grains (= 11 3 grammes) and gave it tl 
name of tanka (although tola would have bee 
more accurate) , a gold tanka of the same weigl 
was first introduced by Nasir al-Dln Mahml 
(1246 — 1265 = 646—664). These two coins wei 
henceforth to be the standard coins of India Tl 
gold tanka was last stiuck by Mu c izz al-Dln Mi 
bftrak (1421—1433 = 824—837) except for a fe 
rare pieces of the Surls The com itself was aga 
struck by Akbar but was now known as tl 
muhr [q.v.] The silver tanka became gradual 
debased after the reign of Muhammad b. Tughla 
being practically copper (“black tanka”) undi 
the Lodis. In the great reform of the coinage t 
Sher Shah (i$ 39 — ^545 = 94 6 — 95 2 ) was r 

stored to its onginal fineness and weight but wi 
now called the rupee ( rupiya ) As the rupee, tl 
denomination was taken over by Akbar and h< 
continued the monetary unit of India to the pr 
sent day Akbar tiansferred the name tanka 1 
copper coinage, his tanka was a piece of 2 dan 
(640 giains = 4i.5 grammes), he also struck 
copper coin called the tank 1 which was */io °f 
tanka (64 grains = 415 grammes) 

Silver and more rarely gold tankas weie al‘ 
the cunency of the various contemporaries of tl 
Sultans of Dehii, in Bengal, Gujarat, Malwa an 
the Deccan. The word still survives m Benga 
m the form taka and is the regular Bengali woi 
for the rupee; in Southern India the name 
still in use on the Portuguese corns of Goa whei 
it is the equivalent of anna. 

Bibliography . E. Thomas, Chronicles i 
the Pathan Kings of Dehii , London 1871; ! 
Lane-Poole, Catalogue of Coins of the Sultai 
of Dehii in the Bi ittsh Museum , London 188 
p xix — xxvii. (J Allan) 

taSr! (t), Heaven; God. In the easter 
dialects the vocalisation is usually palatal £aghata 

tangn (written ^^Juu) and similar forms in th 
other dialects. The trisyllabic forms in Telei 
( tanard ) and m the Altai dialect ( tanari ) ai 
worthy of note, the Kasan dialect has alongsid 
of tangri (god) a word tari-=. image of a sain 
ikon (we may here mention the proper nan 
Tari-biidi , wheie tart of course means God). Ott< 
man Turkish has a non-palatal vocalisation ( tanr 
as has Yakutic which has also m addition a tnsy 
labic form ( tahara ). 

For the lexicographical material cf. Pavet d 
Courteille, Dtctionnaire Turc-Onental , s v. ; W 
Radloff, Versuch ernes Worterbuches der Turl 
dialekte , iii. 823, 1043 sq. } 1047 sq. y 1065 ; C 
Bohtlingk, Ober die Sprache der Jakuten : Jakutisc ) 
deutsehes Worterbuch , p. 90; H. Vimb6ry, Et) 
mologisches Worterbuch der Turko - Tatar tsche 
Sprachen , p. 168 sq , and lastly al-K 5 sbgha 
(Diwan Lugjiat al-Turk , Constantinople 1 333 — 
1335, lit. 278 sq.) y who says: u tangri means God 
the infidels however call heaven tdngri and hk< 
wise everything that impresses them, e. g. a hig 
mountain or a large tree. They worship such thing 
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and they call a wise man tdngnkan". This word 
tdngnkdn appears also as an old Turk! title (cf 
Radloff, Worterbuch , iii. 1048; F W K Miiller, 
Uigurtca , p. 47 : idngrikdn = ruler). With the 
meaning “God” (in the Manichaean system) we 
find tangnkdn for example m the Manichaean 
confession of sins ( Chuastuamft , ed. A. von le 
Coq, 1911, p. 10). The word tangnm (1 e. tdngn 
with the pronominal suffix of the first person) 
seems to be used m the Turfan texts m the titles 
of princesses or queens (cf F. W. K. Muller, 
Utgurtca , p. 48, who compares the modern usage 
of kiianlm and begam). We may heie give a few 
derivatives of tangri iangrtct (in the Manichaean 
confession of sms, cf. J R A.S , 1912, p 289, 
299) = preacher, chosen one (lit. man of God), 
Kuman, tehnltk = “divine”; Uigur, tengrtltk = 
“pious”. The Mongol tagn (God) is a loanword 
from the Turkish (for this form cf. Btbl Buddhtca , 
xii. 51). 

The etymologies proposed for the Turkish word 
(e. g. by V&mbery and Barbier de Meynard, s v.) 
are of no value. In most modern Cential Asian 
dialects of Turkish tangri has the two meanings 
“God” and “Heaven”; in Ottoman Turkish on 
the other hand the (rather obsolete) word has ap- 
parently only the meaning “God” For idiomatic 
combinations of tanri , e g. tahn dewe&eyt = 
thousand-footed, cf the Dictionaries of Radloff 
and Barbier de Meynard (s v ). 

To define the conceptions implied by the word 
tangri so far as the beliefs of Turkish paganism 
is concerned, it will be advisable to deal fust with 
the old Turkish inscriptions and then with the 
material collected in modern times from Teleut and 
Altai shamanism 

In the inscriptions tanri almost always appears 
as a divine power it is by his will that the king 
attains to power; the king himself is “like tanri” 
and “born of tanri” ( idhntag tahuda bo l midi) 
and installed by tanri { tanri yai atmi$h). Tanri 
protects the Turkish people, secures their conti- 
nuance as a nation and gives the Turkish chiefs 
victory over their foes: m this quality of special 
protector of the Turks he is described as Turk 
tdhnsi Alongside of the God of Heaven we find 
a certain power over the fate of the people and 
the individual conceded to the spmts of earth and 
water (yir-sub); the highest deity however is Tanri. 

There are however some passages where the 
term tdnn does not imply any real personality. 
The “blue heaven above” (oza kok tanri) is 
created like the “dark earth below” (asra yaghlz 
yir) and mankind. Who created them is not stated 
An important passage (V. Thomsen, Inscriptions 
de VOrkhon , p. 112) records that a rising of the 
Oghuz took place “because heaven and earth 
were m confusion”. Here we have clearly the in- 
fluence of Chinese ideas of the nature of the 
universe, the theory which de Groot called “Uni- 
versismus”. This need not surprise us because the 
Turkish chiefs who had the Orkhon inscriptions 
prepared lived within the area of Chinese cultural 
influences. 

On the conception of tdnri in modern Turkish 
shamanism (i. e. mainly among the Teleut and 
Altai Turks) cf H. VdmbSry, Die primitive Cultur 
des Turko- Tatat ischen Vo Ikes } 1879, p. 150 sqq. ; 
W. Radloff, Aus Sibirien , 1884, ii. I sqq. and the 
texts collected by Radloff in the first volume of 
his Proben der Volks literatur der turktschen 


Stdmme Sud-Stbirtens . This paganism as might be 
expected, did not remain entirely free from foreign, 
e g Christian and Buddhist influences , when, for 
example, in a shaman’s conjuration we find the 
expressions Pyrkan Tengre and Pyrkan Kan 
(Radloff, Aus Stberun , ii. 33, 44), it is natural 
to recognise in Pyrkan the Mongol (also old 
Turkish) word Burkhan = Buddha. That the pagan 
Turkish creation myth shows traces of Jewish, 
Christian and Buddhist influences was noted by 
Radloff himself {op. cit 11 5 sq.) When it is said 
that the evil spirit Erlik created a heaven for 
himself, like the god of heaven, one is tempted 
to think of Zoroastnan influence (the “counter- 
creations” of Ahnman). 

According to Turkish shamanism the most power- 
ful god, Tengere Kaira Kan, created the heavens 
and also the evil spirit Erlik, the good spirits, 
mankind and the earth. The form tengere (following 
the orthography in Radloff) corresponds to the 
Teleut Tattaid and Altai Tandn. Kaira Kan must 
be identical with the Altai Katrakkan (cf Radloff, 
Worterbuch , 11. 22), a word used to describe gods 
and spirits; Tengere Kaira Kan is therefore the 
“god of heaven”. 

There are seventeen different regions m heaven 
arranged in succession one above the othei , there 
the good spirits live The highest of these minor 
deities are Bai Olgon, Kysagan Tengeie and Mer- 
gen Tengere The gods of heaven are not directly 
appealed to like the spirits of earth and of water 
but through the intermediary of the spirits of 
anceslors, 1 e. a shaman {kam) is required for the 
puipose. In a Teleut shaman’s prayer (Radloff, 
Volkshteratur y 1. 238) the heavens above are 

appealed to as the Creator. In an Altaic myth 
(Radloff, ibid ^ 1. 61 sqq.) a hero seeks the hand 
of the daughter of the god of heaven, Taman Oko. 

When it is said of the thunderstorm m the 
dialect of Kasan “The old man of the heavens 
{tanri babai ) is thundering”, this is a relic of old 
pagan ideas (cf. Radloff, Worterbuch , 11. 1425; 
111 1047, lv. 1564). 

Speaking generally one may say that, apart from 
foreign influences, so far as they can be eliminated, 
in the Turkish conception Tanri is iegarded as 
the heavens as an element and also as the spirit 
ruling in heaven. This spirit was probably originally 
conceived as a kind of force, a something which 
would be called mana in modern ethnology. The 
conception of a personal god of heaven must have 
developed out of this. 

When Turkish tribes took over other religions the 
word tangri became the name for the god or higher 
beings of these religions The meaning “heaven” 
was naturally driven into the background To 
convey the conception of heaven the word kok 
(Ottoman gok) was used, which is originally the 
name of a colour (cf. Radloff, Worterbuch , 11. 
1220). In old Turkish we also find kok ka/fk , 
the blue ether ( Utgurica , p. 8, 1 8 ; Radloff, Worter - 
buck , 11. 240). 

In Buddhist old Turkish texts tangri corres- 
ponds to the Sanskrit deva “god”; in Buddhist 
mythology, a conception which is better conveyed 
by the word “angel” because this being lacks 
several qualities which to us are necessarily as- 
sociated with the idea of “god”. The feminine 
equivalent devl is given by tdngri k&atun; tdngri 
kit is Turkish for devakanya (divine maiden, 
apsaras). The king of the gods ( devardgja ) Indra 
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is tangrilar ilikt Khormuzda : Brahma is called 
Azrua tdngrt These beings have thus Iranian 
names, Ohrmazd and (perhaps) ZarwSn The goddess 
£rl is called Kut Tdngrt Kkatuni or (without 
Khaturi) Kut Tangrtst. The name Kut Tdngrtst 
seems also to be given to Kubera (e. g. Muller, 
Utgunca , p. 45) In a collection of dh5ra$Ts for 
travellers, the 'fisastvustik (ed. by W. Radloff 
and A. v. Stael-Holstein, St. Petersburg 1910 = 
Btbl Buddhica , xn ), we find a deva named Tan- 
grtddm , whom Radloff takes for Kubera so that 
the latter has therefore another Turkish name 
But this is doubtful, for in one passage (p 22) of 
this work, Kubera ( Kuptri ) is mentioned by name 
and Tangrtdam is mentioned soon after as a 
different deity, but it must be allowed that in the 
text there are elsewhere illogicalities (cf. e. g. 
Turkish text, p 23 sq.) For Kubera in this work 
cf also p 97, note 2, Buddha himself is often 
called Tangrt Tangrtsi. The god of heaven 
( devaloka ) is called in Turkish Tangrt Ytr and 
the Vaimantka gods, as a rule peculiar to Jaina 
mythology, but also found eg in the Ttsastvastile , 
are called Waimanuki-tdngnlar 

The Manichaean Turkish terminology which 
is influenced by Buddhist (cf Chuastuamft , ed 
A. v. Le Coq, Berlin 1911, p. 5; J R. A S , 
1911, p. 278) shows the word in the following 
use Tflngri corresponds here to the Iranian Yazd 
(or Bag); m the first place this means the highest 
principle of the Manichaean system and secondly 
the subordinate spirits of light or gods ( yaruk 
tangrilar) in contrast to the demons (yaklar ). The 
first man is called bish tangrt , five-god (from his 
five components known from the Manichaean 
myth ether, wind, light, water and fire). The 
name tangrt is also given to the five elements, 
e. g oot tangrt — god of fire Tangri is found 
with the meaning “heaven” (e g. Chuastuamft , 
p 16 = J R A S , 1 91 1, p. 291, 1. 167) Paradise 
is called 7 angrt Ytr This Manichaean terminology 
corresponds pretty well to the Buddhist One or 
two peculiarities may still be pointed out the oc- 
currence of the already mentioned term, tdngnkan 
( Chuastuamft , p 10, J. R A S, 19 11, p. 281, 
1. 22), m the name of a deity ( Azrua Tangrtkan) 
translated by von le Coq Iff R A S , loc. ctt ) 
“Azrua the Loid” and the peculiar combination 
Arkhon Ytr Tangrt , the “archon earth-god”, in 
which perhaps the word tangrt is used for one 
of the powers of darkness (cf y. R A. S , 1911, 
p. 303, note 31). 

In Christian Turkish usage is T angri = God ; 
Tdngit-Oghll = “Son of God” and Msjiikha Tangrt 
= the God Messiah. In the Christian fragments 
published by F. W. K Muller in Utgunca we 
also have the word Tangrtdam , which we frequently 
find in Buddhist Turkish; it occurs twice in these 
Christian texts and seems here to mean simply “God”. 
The Kuman usage gives nothing worthy of special 
remark. 

As regards the earlier Muslim Eastern Turkish 
texts, the Arabic and Persian terms ( Allah , Khuda) 
naturally begin to compete with the Turkish 
Tangrt . In the Kudatku Btltk , so far as I am aware 
the Arabic name for God is of rare occurrence 
(practically only m Arabic quotations). The con- 
ception of God is however not exclusively conveyed 
by Tangn in this text but other Turkish words 
e. g. Bayat are used The word Tdngrt occurs 
here also with the addition of ta c dla . In the Babar- 


ndma Tangn seems to be the usual word for the 
Deity, except in quotations; here also, following 
the Arabic usage, we sometimes find Tdngrittfdld 
(e. g p. 408, ed. Ilminsky). That the word Tangri 
is disappearing in Eastern Turkish also before 
Arabic and Persian terms is perhaps to be deduced 
from Shaw’s remark ( A Sketch of the Turkish 
Language , ii. 69). 

Proper names like Tangribirdi , Tangrikull may 
be modelled on Persian names like Khudddda 
and fChadabanda . (V. F. BOchner). 

TANSlN, of whom Shaikh Abu ’1-Fadl said: 
“A singer like him has not been m India for 
a thousand years”, was a native of GwftliySr, 
and was at first in the service of Ram Cand the 
Baghela, Radja of Panng, who is said to have 
given him on one occasion ten million tankas. 
Ibrahim Sur vainly endeavoured to entice him to 
Agra, but Akbar, in 1562, sent a mission to Ram 
v^and at Kalindjar to induce TSnsIn to come to 
his court, and R5m Cand, not daring to refuse 
the request, sent him with his musical instruments 
and many presents to the imperial couit On the first 
occasion of his performing there Akbar gave him 
200,000 rupees Most of his compositions are 
written in Akbar’s name, and his melodies are 
still popular in Hindustan He had two sons, 
Tantarang Khan, also a singer at Akbar’s court, 
and Bilas, whose son-in-law, Lai Kh5n, was one 
of the best singers at the court of Shah Djahan. 
Gwaliyar was famous for its musicians, and pro- 
duced no fewer than eleven of the eighteen 
singers at Akbar’s court 

Bibliography Shaikh Abu ’1-Fadl, Akbar - 
natna , text and translation by H Beveridge; 
A D tn-i Akbari , text and translation by Bloch- 
mann and Jarrett ; c Abd al-Hamid LShawrI, 
Fadshah-ndma , text; all in the Bibliotheca In- 
dica series of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

(T W Haig) 

YAN^A, an important town in the Egyptian 
Delta between the Rosetta and Damietta branches 
of the Nile, capital of the Gharbiya province, and 
a busy railway junction, of unprepossessing ap- 
pearance, about 75 miles from Alexandria. Its 

Coptic name of TAliTA-0-O has assumed in 
Arabic the forms Tandita, Tant5 and Tanta. For- 
meily it was an episcopal city. Nowadays the 
place is famous for the tomb and mosque of 
the most celebrated of the Muslim 
saints in Egypt, Ahmad al-BadawI [q. v ] 
Throughout the year no fewer than three Mawalid 
or birthdays of this Saint are made the occasion 
of great fairs to which pilgrims flock from all 
parts The presence of a large native population 
and the extreme veneration with which the spot 
is regarded have made it a centre of fanaticism. 
Tanta is one of those places where the worship 
of a Muslim Saint had displaced that of an 
earlier Coptic one. 

The present town is built on one of those 
numerous mounds of accumulated mud-hut dgbns 
so characteristic a feature of the Egyptian land- 
scape The Ahmadlya mosque, which was rebuilt 
under c Abbas I, is the principal building of any 
historic importance. It is now the second largest 
religious establishment in the country. A library, 
begun in 1898, contains about 9,000 volumes in- 
cluding over 1,000 MSS. The number of professors 
attached to the Janta institute is over 100; the 
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students numbering about 2,600. Besides large 
Government Schools, there is a well-equipped 
American Mission Hospital. But the health of the 
people is not improved by the existence of an evil- 
smelling, muddy canal flowing through the town. 

Bibliography : lbn al-Dji c an, al-Tuhfa al- 
santya , p. 85; lbn Dufcmalf, Kitab al-Intipar , 
v 94, also 82 ; lbn Hawlcal, B G A , 11. 92 ; 
E L Butcher, The Church of Egypt y 1. 269 ; 
van Berchem, C. /. A., 1. 684, Amdmeau, Geo- 
graphic de V EgyptCy p. 480; Quatremfcre, Me- 
tnotrcs , 1. 356 sqq ; Boinet Bey, Dictionnaire 
geographique, p 51 7; Baedeker, Egypt , index; 
Egyptian Government Almanac ; Moslem World , 
July 1917, Jan 1914; Napoleon, Description de 
lEgypte , ed Panckoucke, xv. 215 sqq ; Blanchard, 
in Harvard African Studies , 1917, 1. — Other re- 
ferences will be found under ahmad al-badawI 

(J Walker) 

al-TANTAWI, Muhammad c Aiyad (with his 
full name : al-Shaikh Muhammad b. Sa c d b. 
SULAIMAN C AlYAD AI.-MARHUmI AL-TANDITaT AL- 
ShXfi c I), an Arabic scholar of the xix th 
century, born in 1225 (1810) at Nidjrld (a small 
village near Tanta in Egypt), died Oct 29, 1861 
in St. Peterburg His father, a tiavelling merchant, 
was bom in Mahallat Marhum, hence his msba 
al-Marhumt At the age of six he went to a 
maktab m Tanta At 13, he moved to his uncle 
in Cairo and studied at al-Azhar Of his teachers 
the celebrated Ibrahim al-Badjurl (d. c. 1276; 
Brockelmann, G. A L , 11 487) had a particular 

influence on him (see the ode dedicated by Tanta wl 
to him, Z. D M G. y iv 245 — 246) He also studied 
with the poet Hasan al- c Attar (d c 1250 ; Brockel- 
mann, op. cit., 11 473, N° 1) Many of his fellow- 
students later became famous. His friend Rifa c a 
al-Tantawi (Brockelmann, 11 481, N° 6) sent to 

Pans as Imam of the fiist scientific mission (1825- 
1831) by Muhammad c All was one of the founders 
of the new literary movement Ibiahlm al-Dasuki 
(1811 — 1883) was Lane’s fiist tutor (Biockelmann, 
11 478, N°. 4) After his father’s death in 1243 

(1827) al-Tantawi had to stay two years in Tanta, 
where he continued his studies and gave lectures 
Returning to Cairo he joined the teaching staff 
of the Azhar mosque; here he was one of the 
first to discuss literary and poetical texts. He 
had been a teachei for a time m an English school 
F. Fresnel was the first to make his fame known 

m Europe (cf J A , 3 rd Ser., v., 1828, p 60 

sq.) Many young scholars after him studied with 
al-Tantawi (G. Weil, Dr. Pruner, A. Perron, R. 

Fratm, son of the founder and first director of 

the Asiatic Museum m St. Petersburg). The latter 
brought his reputation to Russia and in 1840 
(1256) al-Tantawi was summoned to St Petersburg 
as teacher of Arabic in the “Institut des Langues 
Onentales”. In 1848 he was appointed Extraordinary 
Professor in the University and in 1854 ordinary 
His teaching had hardly any permanent influence 
in Russia; his method was not adapted to the 
European University system. Of his pupils (1840- 
1842) the most noted was the Finn G. A Wallm 
(i8u — 1852), the noted Arabian traveller, after- 
wards Professor in Helsingfors, who corresponded 
with him regularly till his death (see K. Tallquist, 
Bref och Dagboksanteckningar af G. A. Wallm , 
Helsingfors 1905). A severe illness forced al-Tantawi 
to go on leave m 1861 and in the same year he 
died. His tomb with inscriptions m Russian and 


Arabic still exists in the Tatar cemetery m Leningrad 
His literary activity before he moved to St. 
Petersburg was almost exclusively confined to the 
old fashioned scholarship. He composed many 
nazm , shark , hashtya and khatm which exist in MS. 
in Cairo and Leningrad (University Library). 
Among his original productions of the same kind 
were his Ladhidh al-farab fl Nazm Buhur al- 
c Arab (in private hands in Cairo) and his Ur&uza 
with his own commentary, Mu$&taha ’ l-Albdb 
c ala Muntaha 'l- Arab fl^Ulum al-Ir(h wa * l-Dtabr 
wa H-IIisab (Leningrad, MS. Or., 820). To the 
Russian period belongs his useful Traite de la 
langue arabe vulgaire , Leipzig 1848, which, besides 
the exercises, contains many letters and verses from 
his own pen (cf Fleischer’s observations, Z. D . 
M G., 1., 1847, p. 212— 213, 111, 1849, p. 474—475). 
His acquaintance with European literature and 
his command of French enabled him to make in- 
teresting critical observations (cf. J.A . , 4 rd Ser., ix., 
1847, p 351 — 354 ; Melanges Astatiques , St. Peters- 
burg, 1., 1851, p 474—495. » , 1855, p. 466—486). 
Many ai tides in Arabic from his pen are in the manu- 
scripts left by him (e g on the Egyptian festivals, 
MS Or, 838, ff 50 — 60, a collection of stories 
and anecdotes in the popular Arabic of Egypt, 
MS Or., 745 ; Comptes-rendus de V Academte des 
Sciences , 192b, p. 23-26, an Arabic translation of 
Sa'di’s Gulistdn begun by him, Comptes-i endus de 
r Academie des Sciences de Russie , 1924, p 102 
sqq); an autograph copy of his work Tuhfat al - 
Adhkiya J bi-Akhbdr Bilad Rusty a of 1266 (1850) 
has been found in Constantinople (see Rescher, 
Z S., 111-, 1924, p 252; Comptes-rendus de /’ Aca- 
demic des Sciences , 1927, p 181 sqq ) 

His inestimable claim to fame is his large col- 
lection of manuscupts (c 150) which passed after 
his death to the University Library (cf C Sale- 
mann and V. Rosen, Indices alphabetici • codicum 
manusenptorum persicoi urn turcicorum arabicorum 
qui in Bibliotheca Impenahs Litteraium Univer- 
sitatis Petropohtanae adservantur , St. Petersburg 
1888) Many manuscripts were copied or collated 
and coirected by him (cf. Zapiski , vi 384 — 388). 
The collection contains few old manuscripts but has 
many unique and valuable copies, almost all from 
Egypt (s e. g Zapiski, xxn 283 sqq ; Zaptski 2 , 
1. 291 sqq.j Comptes-rendus de R Academic des 
Sciences , 1924, p. 101 sq) 

Bibliography al-Tant 5 wl’s autobiography 
(to his settlement in Russia) was published by 
Kosegarten with a German translation, W.Z.K. 
M y vii., 1850, p 43 — 63, 197 — 200; important 
coriections to it are given by G. Gottwaldt, in 
Z.D.M G , iv., 1850, p. 243 — 248. The European 
articles aie too scanty and inaccurate (Brockel- 
mann, G.A L , 11 479; Huait, Litterature arabe *, 
p. 420; Cheikho, La litterature aiabe au XIXe 
siechy 11. 59), more important are the recent 
Arabic biographies by Ahmad Timur, in Madjallat 
al-Ma&mal al-Slmi al^arabiy iv , 1924, p. 388-— 
391 (corrections by Ign. Kratschkovsky, ibid., 
iv. 562 — 564) and Muhibb al-Dln al-Khatib, in 
al-Zahra, 1 , 1343, p. 417 — 428 (with picture), p. 
554 — A description of his manuscripts in 
Leningrad and his biography is being prepared by 
Ign Krajtschkovsky. (Ign. Kratschkovsky) 
al-TANUKHI t AbU c AlI al-Mu^assin, an 
Arab writer, was born in 939 or (according to 
Yakut) in 940 — 941 A. d., the son of a learned 
^adl in Basra, and received his early education 
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there, from al-Sall [q. v ] and Abu ’1-FarajJj al- 
Isfahan! [q.v.] and others He chose a judicial career 
and rose to be fc&dl, fust in Baghdad and then in 
Ahwaz; as a result of a change in the vizierate 
m Baghdad his office was taken from him in 
969 — 970 and his property confiscated. He was 
not allowed to follow his profession for three 
years. During this period he seems to have lived 
mainly in Baghdad but also made a journey to 
Egypt Then he was restored to office but fell 
into disfavour with the Buyid c Adud al-Dawla 
[q. v] (9S1 — 982) and is even said to have spent 
some time in prison because he had pouied con- 
tempt on al-Shafi c i and his followers. He suffered 
many moie hardships and much persecution befoie 
he died in Baghdad in 994. 

The following are given as Tanukhl’s works 
A D!w5n which no longer survives, and three 
collections of anecdotes. Kitab Nishwdr al-Mu - 
hadai a tv a- A kh bar al-Mudhakara , al-Mustadjad 
mm Fcfalat al-Ad/wad and, by fai his best known 
book, al- Farad; ba Q d al-Shtdda (not composed before 
984). This is a collection of proverbs, anecdotes 
and sajings on the theme “toy follows sorrow” 
MadaYnl [q. v ] a century and a half before had 
written a work similar in title and substance and 
Ibn Abi ’1-Dunya and the kadi Abu ’1-Husam 
after him had published similar collections. Tanukhl 
used these works and othei literary sources but 
also drew upon oral tiaditions for his new com- 
pilation. He owed many a story to his father and 
his teachers, and was also able to draw upon his 
own expenences, but the bulk of the contributions 
not taken from literary sources were given him 
by secretaries and judges The woik begins with 
a brief introduction dealing with literary histoiy 
m which Tanukhl discusses critically the works 
of his predecessors. Then come the separate stories, 
most of which are intioduced by a brief reference 
to their sources, divided into 14 chapters from 
the point of view of mattei or form. While Ibn 
Abi ’1-Dunya’s work was intended to be edifying 
in tone, Tanukhl’s collection was lighter and wittier 
It found a wide welcome, was much read and 
copied and in later times played a part in Persian, 
Turkish and Jewish literature. 

Bibliography A. Wiener, Die Farag ba c d 
as-Sidda-Litet atur, in />/., iv , 1913, p 270 — 
298, 387—420, esp. 393 — 413 (full bibliography. 
P 393> note 2 an d P 398, note 1 ; also Yakut, 
IrsFad al-Arib , ed. Margoliouth, vol vi , p. 
251 — 267 ); al-Faracfy bcfd al-Shidda } 2 parts, 
Cairo 1903 — 1904 (R. Paret) 

TANZlL. [See Wahy.] 

TAN?lMXT, or rather tanzImat-i khairIye 
(“beneficent legislation” from the expression kanun 
tanzim etmek = “to draft a law”) is the term used 
to denote the reforms introduced into the 
government and administration of the Ottoman 
empire from the beginning of the reign of 
SultSn c Abd al-Madjid and inaugurated by the 
charter generally called the hhflU mt of Gul- 

khane. The expression tanzimat khairlyt is first 
found m the latter years of the reign of Mahmud II. 
The other end of the period of the tanzimat is 
put about 1880, when the absolute rule of *Abd 
al-Hamid II began. 

The tanzimat are the continuation of the work 
of SultSns Selim III and Mahmfid II, undertaken to 
save the Ottoman state which had become enfeebled 
internally and externally. MahmQd II had succeeded, 


by getting rid of the feudal system at home and 
the reactionary element of the janissaries, m cen- 
tralising and consolidating his power m home 
affairs but he had been unable to avoid the loss 
of Gieece and Egypt. His work however was not 
yet constructive This was reserved for his suc- 
cessors or rather for the great statesmen of his 
successors, for, since the sultans themselves proved 
incapable of dnectmg the reforms, the task of 
carrying them thiough became more and more 
the work of a reform party among the Turkish 
officials themselves. In the period from 1839 to 
the end of the Crimean War, the soul of the 
reforms was Mustafa Rashid Pasha (q, v , d. 1858), 
who was six times grand vizier ; in the second 
period inaugurated by the charter called khatt-i 
humayun fiom Feb 1856 the activities of the re- 
formers were directed by c Alr Pasha (<p.z/., d. m 
1871) and Fu 3 ad Pasha (q v , d 1869); the great 
figure in the third penod (from 1871) was Midhat 
Pasha (q v , d. 1883). 

The khatt-i shertf of Giilkhane was not distin- 
guished by any new ideas, in it the Sultan an- 
nounced that henceforth he wished the honour 
and pioperty of all his subjects to be secure, that 
the farming out of the taxes ( ilttzam ) should be 
abolished and that recruiting for the aimy should 
be done in a more regular fashion; all criminals 
were to be tried in public and it was expressly 
laid down that all subjects, to whatever religion 
they belonged {ehl-i tslam we-milel-i satire) should 
be equal before the law, without exception. To 
draw up the necessary legal enactments, the council 
of reform already in existence ( mc&hs-i ahkam-t 
c adllye ) was to be increased by a certain number 
of members Although, in the preamble to the 
document, it was said that the former prosperity 
of the Ottoman state was due to respect for the 
KuPan, at the end it is stated that the new 
measures mean a complete change in ancient 
principles {usul-i c atika ) In fact the aim of Rashid 
Pasha in drawing up the khatt had been as much 
to give satisfaction to the European powers, whose 
intervention in the domestic affairs of Turkey had 
become more and more serious (solution of the 
Greek crisis, agieement with Muhammad c Ali), 
as to re-establish confidence in the home govern- 
ment For the moment this double aim was 
achieved But as soon as the attempt was made 
to carry out the reforms, numerous difficulties 
were met with. This was in the nature of things. 
The new institutions weie based on the admini- 
strative systems of European states, notably France, 
and in introducing them problems and distinctions 
were created in the state which, under the old 
system, had never presented themselves in so 
threatening a form. Four groups of interests had 
to be dealt with: 1. the civilian officials and mi- 
litary officers who in the old order had been the 
slaves of the SultSn; 2 the free Muslim subjects 
of whom the ^ulamcd were the most notable 
section; 3. the non-Muslim subjects, the rayas 
( ra'lya ) and 4. the foreign interests. The conso- 
lidation of the first two groups offered least 
difficulty; religion united them and Mahmnd II 
and c Abd al-Madjid had renounced their rights as 
sovereign over the lives and property of the 
officials; the ending of the feudal system by Mah- 
mfld II had also been favourable to the combination 
of the Muslim elements. But to give the Christian 
and Jewish subjects equal rights to the Muslims 
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threatened to deprive the former of the consider- 
able autonomy which they had enjoyed since the 
time of Muhammad the Conqueror; the attempts 
to deprive the Muslim ecclesiastics of their rights 
of jurisdiction and admimstiation and the problems 
raised by the enrolment of non-Muslims in the 
army soon showed that the latter themselves did 
not regard the granting of equal rights as an un- 
mitigated benefit and at the same time accentuated 
the hostilities and differences already existing 
between the different non- Muslim communities, 
differences often more serious than those between 
them and the Muslims. Lastly the foreign group, 
although numeucally weak, with the liberties and 
privileges granted by the capitulations occupied 
a position which was all the stionger because 
foreign powers took advantage of it, not only for 
their own profit but also to make themselves the 
protectois of non-Muslim subjects in then struggles 
to keep then privileges (Fiance by virtue of the 
capitulations, Russia by virtue of the treaty of Kucuk 
Kainardji). The realisation of the reforms was 
bound to be m great part illusory so long as the 
privileged position of the foreigners, known as 
extra-territonality, continued to exist in striking 
opposition to the centralisation of powei which 
was the aim of the reforms It is for this reason 
that the great difficulties of the tanzimat centred 
round the problem of the rayas (insurrections in 
Crete, Bosnia, Herzogovina, Lebanon and Bulgaria) 
and the intervention of the Powers (among them 
the Holy See) which was always the result. It 
was for this reason also that there was formed in 
Turkey itself a considerable party which regarded 
the tanzimat as dangerous to the empire But the 
path once taken by Rashid Pasha could not be 
abandoned, because the old institutions themselves 
no longer oflfeied guarantees It was rare however, 
to hear seiious objections from the religious point 
of view; the Shaikh al-Islam was piesent at the 
reading of the khat(-i sheriff although it does not 
appear that he sanctioned by a fctwa the different 
laws which were pi omulgated as a result of it 
The refoiming mimsteis themselves always refused 
on the othei hand to lepeal definite sections 
of the $har?a such as that of capital punishment 
foi apostasy from Islam or the non-validity of the 
evidence of a non-Muslim before a tribunal, although 
they were quite ready to pass any measures to 
which the sharfa did not refer. 

The tanzimat weie thus carried through m a 
very troubled atmosphere A grand vizier could 
hardly ever carry through a programme peacefully ; 
there were sudden falls from power often followed 
by equal unexpected returns to office Thus Rashid 
Pasha was no less than six times grand viziei between 
1846 and 1858 although the Sultan c Abd al-Madjid 
was rather in favour of the reforms. The same changes 
m office took place under c Abd al- c Azlz, much 
more capricious than his predecessor ; Midhat Pasha 
was grand vizier for thiee weeks in 1873 and for 
the second time for seven weeks (Dec 19, 1876- 
Feb. 5, 1877). There weie also periods when 
foreign intervention suddenly called for new efforts; 
this was notably the case during the deliberations 
which preceded the peace conference in Paris 
Turkey’s allies then wanted the Sultan to bind 
himself by an international agreement to carry out 
the reforms which were still in abeyance. The 
result was the khaft-t humayan of February 1856, 
which was nominally a spontaneous act of the 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, IV. 


SultSn In article 9 of the Treaty of Paris of 
March 30, 1856 the contracting Powers take note 
of the declaration by expressly stipulating that it 
would not give them the right of interfering in 
the interior administration of the empire Now the 
khatt-i humayun is simply a more detailed con- 
firmation of the promises made in 1839 regaidmg 
the equality of treatment of non-Muslim subjects , 
in it is particularly laid down that mixed tribunals 
shall be instituted for lawsuits between Muslims 
and non-Muslims and that the laws relating to 
them shall be codified as soon as possible One 
further important point in this act is the right 
conceded to foreign powers to possess landed 
property m Turkey The intervention of European 
powers did not cease, however, after 1856; thus 
in 1859 they demanded an enquiry into the Euro- 
pean provinces In 1867 the Ottoman government 
was again taken to task by the Powers , but they 
were not agreed among themselves as to the steps 
to be taken * while Russia demanded an extreme 
system of decentralisation, France encouraged the 
Porte to tiy a policy of fusing together the dif- 
ferent categories of subjects It was the latter view 
that prevailed for the moment, the opening of 
the lycee of Ghalata SerJy for teaching French 
was one of the consequences After 1870, foreign 
pressure became weaker on account of events in 
Europe ( Franco- Prussian War), it is just this 
period that is marked by a strong tendency to 
decentialisation in Turkey, but of a kind which 
pleased neither the Powers nor the rayas This 
policy had a certain amount of success, as for 
examplq the strengthening of Ottoman power in Tri- 
politania and Tunisia. The reaction wa> not long 
m being felt The msuirections of 1875 in the 
Slav provinces resulted in “a European confer- 
ence” at Constantinople in 1876 and in the fol- 
lowing year came the disastrous war with Russia 
which separated Rumania and Serbia from the 
Ottoman Empnc and cieated an almost independent 
Bulgaua (Treaty of Berlin, July 13, 1879) The 
act by which Turkey had tued to anticipate this 
intervention was the promulgation of the Ottoman 
Constitution on December 23, 1876, the day of 
the fiist meeting of the European Conference 
But this remedy, already regarded very suspici- 
ously by the new Sultan c Abd al-Hamld, did not 
gam the success anticipated, the author of the 
constitution, Midhat Pa§hi, was banished two months 
later and soon the constitution was completely 
ignored by the SultSn In the long “Hamidian” 
penod which followed the War with Russia, the 
reforms were not, however, completely suspended, 
the laws of 1879 affecting the judiciary in par- 
ticular in a way completed the legislation of the 
tanzimat 

We now give a rapid survey of the different 
reforms The grand Council of Justice, also called 
the council of the Tanzimat, underwent several 
transformations m 1854, 1861 and lastly m 1868, 
when its activities were definitely divided into 
administrative and judicial functions — 1 e. into a 
Council of State ( shura-yi-dcwlet ) which retained 
its form till 1918 and a High Court of Justice 
((fiwan-t ahkam-i c adliye) Immediately after 1839, 
Rashid Pasha had introduced a new system of 
administration in the provinces on the French 
model and abolished the ttttzam . This proved to 
be too much centialised and in 1852 the powers 
of *he governors had to be again extended; the 

42 
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farming out of the taxes had again to be mtio- 
duced because levying them directly did not bring 
enough into the treasuiy The law 1 elating to the 
wilSyets of 1864, completed in 1871 by another 
law, completed the system of provincial adminis- 
tration which lasted till 1918 This law of 1864 
was further remarkable because it provided for 
each province new tribunals, different from the 
courts of the fcadis, although the judges were very 
often c i llama f 

Even before 1864 there had been created at 
Constantinople and several large provincial towns 
a commercial court and a mixed court (for law- 
suits between Ottomans and sti angers), these two 
courts were amalgamated m i860, but it was not 
till the legislation of 1875 and 1879 that all the 
non*religious tribunals were put under the Mimstiy 
of Justice. The first common law was the Com- 
mercial Code of 1850, based for the most part 
on French law, as were the Penal Code of 1858, 
the Code of Maritime Commercial Law of 1863, 
and the Code of Commeicial Proceduie of 1861. 
The Civil Code or Medjelle of 1869 on the 
other hand is an attempt at codification of the 
law of property and the law of guarantees ac- 
cording to the HanafI Madhhab This codification 
earned out by a council under the presidency of 
Ahmed Djewdet Pasha is not to be considered 
however as being obligatory in use; it is rather 
a manual for judges who have not studied Mus- 
lim law. The law regarding the execution of judg- 
ments and the Code of Civil Procedure, both of 
1879, were not recognised by the foreign missions, 
so that they were never applied in mixed suits 

Legislation for the different non-Muslim com- 
munities was an extremely complicated task. The 
“Organic regulations” which in i860 weie pu- 
blished for the large communities had the tendency 
to give more power to the lay element in the 
administration, to the detriment of ecclesiastical 
authority. The communities in general kept their 
judicial autonomy. The Porte had fiequently to 
deal with disputes within the communities and 
differences between the Roman Catholics and the 
Eastern sects “united” with the Holy See Here 
again the European Powers had every opportunity 
to intervene, especially Russia in the question of 
the primacy of the Gregorian Armenian Church 
m Turkey and in that of the schism of the ortho- 
dox Bulgars who were recognised as an autono- 
mous community m 1870 The enrolment of non- 
Muslims in the army, decided upon in 1855, when 
the bharagj. was officially abolished, remained a 
dead letter duung the tanzimat. It was replaced 
by an exemption tax {bedel) 

In foreign relations all the attempts to obtain 
the abolition of the capitulations which had been 
begun at the Paris Congress remained fi unless. 
A slight change m principle was effected on the 
occasion of the law of 1873, which granted 
foreigners the right to possess real estate 

From 1845 a council had been instituted to 
elaborate reforms m education {mecfylts-i me^anf). 
The President was Fu 5 ad Pa§ha and later l)jewdet 
Pasha In this field the tradition of religious in- 
struction had to be combatted. The creation of a 
university, in 1845, could not at first have any 
direct consequences and the creation of the second- 
ary ( rus&dtye ) school and primary ( fdadiye ) pre- 
sented considerable difficulties Lastly the opening 
of the Lyc6e of Qbala^a SarSy in 1868 where 


French was to be the language of instruction, 
meant the introduction of a foreign culture and 
was vigorously opposed It was not till towards the 
end of the nineteenth century that these measures 
began to bear fruit 

The period of the tanzimat was comparatively 
poor in measures of an economic nature The 
finances of the state were all the time in a 
deplorable condition, aggravated more and more 
by the foreign loans (from 1854) and by Sultan 
c Abd al- c Az!z’s extravagance. The international 
conti ol of the national debt which was the result 
was not, however, taken in hand till after the 
financial catastrophe of 1879. The decree of 28th 
Muharram 1299 (Dec 20, 1881, cf Young, v 69) 
established the International Council of the Otto- 
man Debt 

The following table of the more important legis- 
lative measures of the tanzimat gives the sources 
as far as possible The references to the collection 
of laws, Dustur , which contains the legislation 
down to 1886 are taken from Young, Cops de 
Droit Ottoman (Oxford 1905 — 1906), which gives 
most of the texts in a French translation Where 
the text is not given the reference has been put 
in brackets. Most of the other references have been 
taken from Engelhardt, La Tuiquic et les tanzi- 
mat , Paris 1884 Although the statements in this 
book aie not veiy accurate, they may help to 
complete the general survey of the refoims espe- 
cially in the first period. 

The period of the tanzimat also saw an intel- 
lectual effort in the Turkish Muslim element, which 
laid the foundations for the new Turkish culture. 
It was in this peuod that ShinasI, Namik Kemal 
and Ahmad Weflfc worked, who created a new 
Turkish literaiy language To it also belongs 
Ahmad Djewdet Pasha, famous as an historian, 
man of letters and legislator (cf Fatime c AlIye, 
Ahmad Dj ewdet Pasha we-Zemanl , Constantinople 
1332) Ziya Ciok Alp, the theorist of the modern 
Turkish nationalism, also recognises the high im- 
portance which the period had foi the development 
of Turkish thought (cf Turk-djultym Esaslarl, An- 
gola 1339, p. 6, and Halide Edib, Memoirs , 
London 1926, p 238 sq ) 

Bibliography The Turkish texts of the 
legislative measures aie given m the Dustur . 
French tianslations aie given in Aristarchi Bey, 
Legislation Ottomane , Constantinople 1873-1874, 
supplement in 1878, G Young, Corps de droit 
ottoman , vol 1. — vn , Oxford 1905 — 1906; A. 
Heidborn, Droit public et admmtstratif de P Em- 
pire Ottoman^ Leipzig 1908; a Greek translation, 
K u$>iK€q ’OdcoftaviKol, was utilised by Young. For 
foreign relations cf. Gabriel Effendi Noradoung- 
hian, Recueil d'Actes lnternationaux de P Em- 
pire Ottoman , tome 11 . — iv , Paris 1900 — 1903. 

The Turkish historical sources on the tanzimat 
are not abundant. Ahmad Lutfi, Tcdrlfeh (Con- 
stantinople 1290 — 1328), vol. vi.-vin , covering 
the years 125$ — 1265; c Othman Narl, z Abd 
al- Hamid [hani we-Dewr-t Saltanatl , vol. i., Con- 
stantinople 1327, there is no monograph on 
the tanzlmSt. — European works. Ed. Engel- 
hardt, La Turqute et les tanzimat , vol. 1 — 11., 
Paris 1884; Chertier, Les reformes en Turquie , 
Paris 1868; A. Ubicini, Lettres sur la Turquie , 
Paris 1855? do., La constitution ottoman , Paris 
1879; Milhngen, La Turquie sous le regne 
d' Abdul Aziz, Paris 1868; Rosen, Geschtchte 
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3 Nov. 1839 

26 Sha c b. 1255 

Khatt-i sherif of GulkhSne 

D., 1 608; Y, 1 29; 
Lutfi, vi. 61 

8 March 1840 

1 Muh. 1256 

Reorganisation of the Grand Council (; megjhs-i 
ahkam-i c adliye ) 

Lutfi, vi 92 
(Engelhardt, i. 40) 

1840 

1256 

Promulgation of a code of penal laws. 

1840 

1256 

Institution of a tribunal of commerce ( tidjaret 

6 Sept. 1843 


meet} list) m the Ministry of Commerce. 

(Lutfi, vi. 102) 

1259 

Law lelating to the formation of the contingents 

(Lutfi, vn 74; 

Engelhardt, 1. 71) 



of the army. 

1845 

1261 

Assembly of provincial delegates m the capital 

(Engelhardt, 1. 76) 

1845 

1261 

Cieation of a university and of establishments 



for secondary education. 

(Engelhardt, 1. 77; 11. 7) 
(Engelhardt, 1. 82) 

1846 

1262 

Publication of an administrative code 

1847 

1263 

Creation of civil and cuminal mixed tribunals 

(Engelhardt, 1. 83) 

1847 

1263 

Creation of a Ministry of Public Education ( nc~ 
zaret-i mefartf-t c umumiye ) 




(Lutfi, vni 132) 

24 May 1850 

1266 

Firman in favoui of non-Muslims 

Y, p 108 

28 July 1850 

18 Ram. 1266 

Promulgation of a Code of Commerce 

D, 1. 375 - Y -> vh 55 
(Engelhardt, p 105) 

28 Nov 1852 

1268 

Firman on the administration of the provinces 

1854 

1270 

Division of the Grand Council into a Council foi 


7 May 1855 


Reforms and a High Council of Justice 

(Y., 1. 2) 

1271 

Abolition of kharadj foi the rayas and decision 



to enroll them in the army. 


18 Feb 1856 

II Djam II 1272 

khatt-i humayun 

Noradounghian, lit. 83 

30 March 1856 

23 Rai|. 1272 

Peace Treaty of Pans 

1856 

1272 

Foundation of an Ottoman Bank. 

(Y., v. 25) 

21 April 1858 

7 Ram. 1274 

Promulgation of a Code of Lands 

D., 1 165; Y., vi. 45 

9 Aug 1858 

28 Dhu ’ 1 -H 1274 

Promulgation of a Penal Code. 

D, 1. 527; Y., vn. 1 

30 April i860 

9 Shaw. 1276 

Appendix to the Code of Commerce, regulating 
the Tribunals of Commerce, which aie amalga- 
mated with the mixed tubuuals 

D, 1. 445; Y, i. 226 

24 May i860 

1276 

Regulations legarding the Armenian Gregorian 

1861 


Community (ratified in 1863) 

D, it. 938; Y., it. 79 

1277 

The two High Councils joined into one with 




three sections (administrative, legislative and 
financial) 

(Y , 1. 2, 27; 

Engelhaidt, n. 18) 

I May 1861 

1277 

New regulations for Lebanon 

(Y, 1 139) 

14 Nov. 1861 

1277 

Code of commercial procedure. 

D., 1 780, Y, vn. 155 

1862 

1279 

Otganic regulation of the Oecumenical Patriarchate 

D , 11. 922, Y , 11. 21 

D, n. 976, Y, v. 30 

4 Feb 1863 

16 Sha c b 1279 

Concession of the Imperial Ottoman Bank. 

20 Aug 1863 

6 Rab. I 1280 

Code of maritime commeice 

D , 1 466 , Y , vn 103 

1 April 1864 

1280 

Regulations for the Jewish Communitv 

D., 11 962; Y, 11 148 

6 Sept 1864 

1281 

Organic regulation for Lebanon. 

D > v * 695, Y , 11. 140 

8 Nov. 4864 

7 Ojam I 1281 

Law of the wilayets 

D, 1. 4; Y, 1 29 

16 June 1867 

13 Safar 1284 

Law granting foreigners the right to owo property. 

D., 11 230; Y., 1. 337 


18 Dhu ’ 1 -H. 1284 

Creation of a Council of State (sAiira-yt dewlet) 


2 Apnl 1868 


and of a High Couit of Justice (diwan-i ahkam-t 
c , adliye) 

D., 1 703, Y, i. 3, 159 
(Engelhardt, 11. 10) 


1285 

Opening of the Lyc6e of Ghalata Seray 

1 Sept. 1868 

1285 

Law on the Ottoman nationality. 

D , 1 16; Y., 11. 226 

19 Jan. 1869 

1285 

Law on the competence of the mzUmlye tribunals. 

(Y ,1 197 . 

4 April 1869 



Engelhardt, 11 27) 


18 Dhu ’ 1 -H. 1285 

Elaboration of the Civil Code ( mcfaellc — ahkam-t 

Y,p 170; published with 

1869 


c adliye ), the 16 books of the code weie pro- 

commentary m 1311 



mulgated between 1869 and 1876. 

(•893) 


1286 

Firman on the creation of the Bulgarian Exarchate. 

(Y, n 61) 

10 March 1870 

29 Shaw. 1287 

Law on the administration of the wilayets 

D, 1 625; Y., 1 47 

21 Jan. 1871 

1290 

Law on the secularisation of the Ewkaf (never 

(Engelhardt, a. 127) 

1873 

put into execution). 

1875 

1292 

Firman reorganising justice; the commercial tri- 
bunals transferred to the Ministry of Justice. 

(Y, ». 159 ) 

23 Dec. 1876 

7 Dhu ’ 1 -H. 1293 

Piomulgation of the Ottoman Constitution ( kanun-t 

text in the S&l-nttme 

esast) 

20 May 1879 

29 Djam. I 1296 

Organic Regulation of the Mmistery of Justice 

D., iv. 129; Y., i. 160 


and Public Worship. 

17 June 1879 

27 Djam. II 1296 

Regulation of the ntzamlye tribunals 

D., iv. 235; Y., i. 166 

17 June 1879 

27 Djam. II 1296 

Law on the execution of judgments 

D., iv. 225; Y., 1. 198 

22 June 1879 

2 Radjab 1296 

Code of civil procedure. 

D., iv. 257; Y, p. 171 
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afrr Turkei , vol. ii., Leipzig 1867; Jorga, GV- 
schichte des Osmantschm Reiches , vol v., Gotha 
1913; All Haydar Midhat, The Life of Mid hat 
Pasha , London 1903 , Padel and Steeg, La Le- 
gislation fonctere ottomane , Paris 1904, G P6- 
lissi6 du Rausas, Le regime des Capitulations 
dans V Empire Ottoman , vol 1, Pans 1910; 
Savvas Pacha, Le tribunal tnusulman , Paris 
1902; A. Mandelstam, La justice ottomane dans 
ses rappoi ts avec les puissances etrangeres , Pa- 
ns 1911. (J. H Kramers) 

TARAB. [See MUsIkJ ] 

TARABULUS or AtrXbulus, the Greek Tripolis, 
a town in Syria near the coast of the Medi- 
terianean, north of Djubail It lies partly on and 
partly beside a hill at the exit of a deep ravine 
through which flows a river, the Nahr Kadlsha 
(Arabic Abu c Ali) West of it stretches a veiy 
fertile plain covered with woods, which terminate 
in a peninsula on which lies the port of al-Mina. 
The harbour is protected by a series of rocky 
islets lying in fiont of it and by the lemains of 
an old wall. The old Phoenician name of the town, 
which is first mentioned in the Persian period, 
is unknown, its Gieek name came from its division 
into three quarters each separated by walls, the 
Tyrian, Sidonian and Aradian. The old town 
lay on the site of the piesent poit It was pro- 
tected by its situation and the defences of the 
quarters and was very difficult to take, but was 
constantly thieatened by the danger of being cut 
off on the land side from all connection with the 
outer world and even from suppliesof drinking-watei 
This was shown when Mu c awiya in the caliphate of 
c Uthman sent a body of troops under the leader- 
ship of an Azdl named Sufyan b. Mudjib thither, 
who built a fort in order to cut off the town 
completely The inhabitants were reduced to such 
straits that they sent to the Byzantine emperoi 
and begged him to send ships with all speed to 
their assistance. The emperor did so and the Tri- 
politans succeeded in boarding the ships by night 
and thus escaped To populate the empty town, 
Mu c 5wiya made a considerable number of Jews 
(Baladhurl; Ya c kubl says Persians) settle there 
Mu c awiya is said to have sent thither annually 
some troops under an *awil, who, when navigation 
stopped, withdrew again except for the c amil and 
a handful of men The geographer Ya c kubi (278 = 
891) mentions the wonderful harbour which could 
hold one thousand ships Fifty years later, Istakhrl 
calls Taiabulus the harbour of Damascus and speaks 
of the extraordinary fertility of the district with its 
palms and sugar-cane fields and speaks approv- 
ingly of the high standards of the people An 
excellent description is given by N5sir-i Khusraw 
(438 = 1047) of the town under the Fatimids 
The whole countryside, he says, consists of fields 
and gardens with sugar-cane, citrons, bananas, 
oranges, lemons and date-palms; the town was 
protected on three sides by the sea, on the land 
side by a wall with a broad ditch. In the centre 
stood a splendid mosque; the town had 20,000 
inhabitants of whom the majority were Shi is and 
many villages belonged to it The garrison of the 
Sultan was maintained by the tolls paid by the 
many ships that arrived there while he himself 
had ships which used to go to the Mediterranean 
coasts from there. 

In the Crusading period a county of Tripoli 
was created and given to Raymond of Toulouse 


but the capital itself had still to be taken from 
the Muslims. Raymond began the siege in 493(1101) 
and to isolate the town more effectively built a 
fort on a hill on the ravine of Kadlsha, called 
Mods Peregrinus (by the Arabs bandjil 1. e. St. 
Giles), at the foot of which in couise of time a 
little town arose. He died m 499 (1105) in this 
fortress without having attained his goal and it 
was not till July 12, 503 (1109) that the beleaguered 
town capitulated Idrlsl, who wrote in 1 154, 
mentions the fortress “built by the Frank lbn 
Smdjll”, and gives a list of towns and villages 
belonging to Tarabulus and of the rocky islets off 
the harbour In 1170 the town suffered seveiely 
from a ternble earthquake. Aftei the fall of Jeru- 
salem in 1187 Tarabulus held out for another 
century as an important base foi the Christians 
until in 688 (1289) the army of the Mamluk Sul- 
tan al-Mansur Kala 5 un appeared before it and it 
had to surrendei on April 26 This proved a 
turning point in its history for the Sultan, learning 
a lesson from the past, built a new Tnpolis on the 
Pilgrims’ LI ill while the old town was destroyed 
and sank to be an insignificant little harbour known 
as al-Mina (from the Greek A//^j/v) DimishkI who 
wrote about it c 1300 a D. desenbes the plentiful 
supply of water in the town — in addition to the 
running water on all sides, an aqueduct 200 ells 
long, 70 ells high was built — and the gardens 
with excellent fruit in plenty. He also mentions 
the vaiious localities belonging to TaiSbulus in- 
cluding Botrys, Bukai c a and the Nusaman hills. 
Among the kingdoms ( mamlakat ) divided among 
the descendants of baladin was a kingdom of 
Tarabulus but this division was soon replaced by 
a division into five provinces, and Tarabulus was 
put under Damascus as its port. The town is now 
in a comparatively prosperous condition owing to 
the remaikable fertility of the surrounding country, 
the not inconsideiable shipping and the silk in- 
dustry. Of non-Muslim inhabitants the oithodox 
Greeks aie the most numerous A series of towers 
along the seashore recalls the wailike past of the 
town. 

Bibliography. R Pietschmann, Geschichte 
der Phontzier , 1889, p 41 sqq ; Baladhuii, ed 
de Goeje, p 127, H Probst, Die geographi - 
schen Vet haltmsse Synens und Palastwas nach 
Wilhelm v Tyrus } 1927, 1 28 sq ; Rohncht, 
Geschichte des Konigr etches c ferusalem ) p 33 sq , 
46, 54, 58, 81, 1000, 1002; lbn al-Athir, ed. 
Tornberg, x 284 sq , 334; B G A , ed de 
Goeje, vn 97, 327; 1 61, 66 sq ; 111. 160; 
Nasir-i Khusraw, transl G Le Stiange, Palest 
Pilgrims Texts , 1888, p. 6; Idrlsi, in Z. D P. 
V y vin 135 sq. (Arab text, p. 17); DimishkI, 
Cosmogi aphity ed Mehien, p 207, 253, R. 
Hartmann, Die geographischen Nachrichten uber 
Pa/adtna und Syrten in Halil a$-Zahtris Zub- 
dat kasf al-Mamahk, p. 57 sq , 89, Le Strange, 
Palestine under the Moslems , p 348 sq 

(Fr Buhl) 

TARABZUN, the Turkish form of the 
name of the town of Trebizond, in Greek 
TpatTg&C; Situated at the southeast corner of the 
Black Sea on a very hilly coast which is separated 
from the rest of Asia Minor and Armenia by a 
high range of mountains, this town, like the 
population of the countiy immediately around it, 
has always led a more or less isolated existence, 
from which it only emerged in those periods when 
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its geographical position made it become an im- 
portant point on the great trade-routes Trebizond 
is mentioned for the first time by Xenophon 
( Anabasis , iv. 8) and is said to have been a 
very early colony of the town of Sinope In the 
early centuries of our era it was a frontier town 
of considerable importance for the Roman Empire 
but from the time of Justinian it was the town 
of Neo-Caesaiea (Nlksar) that became the most 
important centre in this region After the Arab 
conquests had deprived Byzantium of large parts 
of Armenia, Trebizond became the capital of a 
theme undei military government (Thema Chaldia 
Const Porphyi , De Themattbus , 1 30) which it 
remained till the foundation of the empire of the 
Comneni of Trebizond in 1204 During these 
centuries the town again acquired gi eat commercial 
importance and it is in this connection that it 
became so well known to the Aiab authois of 
the period. They call it Atiabazund or Tarabazunda 
and they called the Black Sea Bahr Taiabazunda 
(cf e. g Baladhilri, ed de Goeje, p. 195) To the 
lands of Islam, Trebizond was an important seaport 
through which the pioducts of the lands of the 
Rum, especially rich cloths, were impoited into 
the northern parts of the Muslim empire, this 
brought in an enoimous revenue to the Byzantine 
governoi of the town (IstakhrT, B G A , 1. 188; 
lbn Hawkal, B G. A , 11. 132). Muslim meichants 
lived in Trebizond and dealt there with Armenians, 
Greeks and Caucasians (Ma c sUdl, Murudj al-Dhahab , 
11 3, 46, Makdisi, B G A , in 148) Very probably 
the Muhammadan trade-route went by Kalikal5, 
latei EizerUm, and then through Adharbaidjan and 
Transoxama, because the natural ports of the 
Muhammadan empire were the coast-towns of the 
Mediterianean. The conquest of the interior of 
Asia Minor by the SaldjQks again isolated Trebizond 
and its communications with Constantinople be- 
came more and moie difficult, while the new 
masteis of Anatolia had not for the moment any 
great interest in commerce, they had however 
possessed a part of the port of Sarasun since 
1194 But the foundation of the empue of the 
Comneni in 1204 by Alexius Commenus secured 
for Trebizond as the capital of the new empire a 
predominant position The empire stretched at 
hist ovei almost all the south coast of the Black 
Sea but soon suffered considerable losses to the 
empue of Nicaea and by the capture of Sinope 
in 1214 by the Sultan c Izz al-Din Kaikobad [cf. 
sinUb]. Soon afterwards the Mongol conquests 
had then effect on Trebizond, Djalal al-Din Kh^S- 
rizm Shah after founding his new empire at Tabriz 
was attacked by the other Muslim rulers and in 
627 (1230) was fought the battle of Khilat in 
which the Kh^arizmians were completely defeated 
by the forces of Rum and Syria The lemains of 
their army took refuge in the territory of Tiebi- 
zond (Abu ’1-Faradj Barhebraeus, Tcfrikh Mufeh - 
taqar al-Duwal , Bairut 1890, p 429 and Chrom- 
con Syrtacum , ed Bedjan, p. 467), it appears 
doubtful whether there was actually an alliance 
between DjalSl al-Din and Trebizond as Fallme- 
rayer (p. 108) says. In any case the empeior of 
Trebizond very soon afterwards had to recognise 
the suzerainty of the Sultan C AIS al-Din KaikobSd, 
whom he had to assist with troops in his struggle 
against the AiyQbids (Chalcocondylas Bk. ix. : lbn 
Bibi, ed. Houtsma, Recueil de Textes , etc., in 
134 sqq. alike reveal this $tate of dependence) 


In 1240, the Mongols put an end to the hegemony 
of the SaldjUks. Irebizond was spared their inva- 
sion but the emperor Manuel had to declare him- 
self a vassal of the Mongol empire (cf. e. g. 
William of Rubruck, ed. de Bacher, Paris 1877, 
p 6, Hakluyt Society edition, London 1900, p 46). 
In this period the Arabic sources change the or- 
thography of the town to TarabazHn or AtrSbazhn 
(cf especially Dimasbkl, ed. Mehren, p. 106, 145, 
228 and Abu T-Faradj, Mubhtaqar who writes 
Tarabizun: Abu ’l-Fida J , Takwim al-Buldan , p. 
392 — 393; Yakut, 1. 306 keeps the old ortho- 
graphy) After the Mongol conquest the city 
experienced a new commercial revival ; the centre 
of political power having shifted ro Tabriz, Tre- 
bizond became the corridor to Asia Minor, through 
which ran the gieat tiade-route to the Far East 
which the Mongols had opened. The people of 
the town did not themselves take part directly m 
this traffic which was in the hands of Genoese 
and Venetians but they profited greatly by it, 
because it, for example, gave them an opportunity 
to expoit the products of the city itself (especi- 
ally linen, silk and woollen goods and the minerals 
of the adjoining mountains) The Genoese colony 
in paiticular, with their own consul at the head, 
from the second half of the xuith century occu- 
pied premiei place among the foreigners and, sup- 
ported by its mother city, was sufficiently powerful 
to obtain extraordmaiy concessions from the em- 
perors. The centre of their activities was the 
quart ei called Leontocastrum. In proportion as 
the Mongol power declined (after 1 320) the ter- 
ritoiy of the empeior of Trebizond suffered more 
and more from the attacks of the Turkomans of 
Asia Minor, who took possession of the strong- 
holds in the mountains, at the same time civil wars 
were weakening the empire, while the trade-routes 
became impiacticable. Its neighbours were now 
the little Tuikish states which had replaced the 
empire of the Saldjuks, KastamUm in the west 
[q. v ] with Sinope, to the south, the dynasty of 
the Dhu T-Kadr and the south-east the Ak-Koyunlu 
Turkomans The emperors of Trebizond in this 
period endeavoured to strengthen their position 
by marrying princesses of their house to Turko- 
man princes. This state of affairs lasted until the 
Ottoman Sultan BSyazId I after the capture of 
Samsun in 1396 and his victory over the Ak-Koyunlu 
became a redoubtable neighbour Timor’s advance 
saved Trebizond for the moment, in 1392 the 
emperor Manuel came to submit to the conqueror 
and a few years later had to assist him in his 
prepaiations against BSyazId; the fleet demanded 
by Timur was not however required, as, before it 
was equipped, the battle of Angora took place 
(1402), a body of soldiers from the city seems 
however to have taken part in the battle against 
Bayazid (Fallmerayer, p 229J. Timor’s armies 
withdrew, going to the south of the mountains of 
Trebizond, this territory with the towns of Armenia 
and the Caucasus now passed to Khalil SultSn, 
nephew of TlmOr. It was during the period of 
Timur’s invasion of Asia Minor that the Spanish 
envoy Clavijo passed through Trebizond The revival 
of Ottoman power once more became dangerous 
and resulted m the decline of Genoese influence 
and the rise of that of Venice. Under MurSd II, 
Turkish ships in vain trie 1 to seize Trebizond but 
after the fall of Constantinople the town was 
doomed The emperor Kalo-Johannes then concluded 
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an alliance with Uzun Hasan to whom he gave 
his daughter in marriage. David, the successor of 
Kalo-Johannes endeavoured to extend this alliance 
to the Christian rulers of the Caucasus and the 
Muhammadan lords of KastamunI and Karaman 
[q v ]. But all these efforts were in vain. In 864 
(1460) the Ottoman Sultan Muhammad II set out 
on his great campaign in Asia Minor which gained 
him KastamUni and Sinope without a blow being 
struck He then turned against Uzun Hasan, took 
from him the frontier fort of Koilu HisSr or 
Koyunlu Hisar and concluded a peace with him. 
He then marched on Trebizond in spite of the 
attempts of Sara Kh 5 *Gn (Sara KhStUn m c A§hik 
Pasha Zade), mother of Uzun Hasan, to peisuade 
him to abandon his designs on the town The 
Turkish fleet commanded by the grand viziei 
Mahmud Pasha had alieady gone to Sinope. The 
emperor David was quite leady to capitulate when 
Mahmud Pajjja [q v.] appeared with the vanguard 
of the Turkish army. The Sultan with some diffi- 
culty was persuaded to approve of the capitu- 
lation, by the terms of which David and all his 
family were taken to Adrianople , a few years later 
he was put to death by order of the Sultan 
The Turks immediately installed themselves in the 
town aDd citadel and only allowed a third of the 
population to remain in the subuibs. The majority 
of the rest were carried off to Constantinople. 
The church of the citadel was converted into a 
mosque (Orta J 2 jami c ) and also the church of St. 
Eugemus which was henceforth known as the 
Yeni Djami c ; all the countty conquered was granted 
as fiefs to Muslims Trebizond never again became 
a town of great importance under the Ottoman 
empire; it became the capital of an eyalet to which 
also belonged the town of Batum (Hadjdji Khalifa, 
Djihan-numa^ p 429 sq ) For some time it was 
the residence of Selim I as crown prince , the 
mother of the Sultan is buried in the KhatQniye 
Rjami c Trade was conducted mainly by sea , Ewliya 
i^elebi, for example, only visited it from the sea, 
the road to the interior, to Erzerum, continued 
to exist but it had no longer the commercial im- 
portance it once had In 1834 this road was im- 
proved by Rashid Pasha, after the route through 
the Caucasus had been closed by the Russians 
(Rosen, Gesch. der Turkey 1 214). After the 
introduction of the wilayets in the xix th centuiy 
the wilayet of Tarabzun included the sandjal>s of 
Tarabzun, SamsUn, LazistSn and Giimush-KhSne 
(Cuinet, i. 41), the present wilayet, as reorganised 
since the war, is much smaller in area, with 6 
kada’s and 356,259 inhabitants (cf. Turktye Sal - 
namest , 1926, p. 682) In the Great War, Trebizond 
was occupied by ihe Russians in April 1916, but 
as a result of the Russian revolution and the 
negotiations at Brest-Litowsk, the Turks had no 
difficulty in reoccupying the town on Feb. 24, 1918 
The centre of the town of Trebizond has been 
built on a plateau in the form of a table (hence 
the name) whuh runs down to the sea on the 
north side and terminates on the south in an ele- 
vation on which stands an acropolis (Orta His 5 r). 
Above the acropolis again rises the citadel (Kafa). 
The latter, called by the Turks Boz Tepe, is 
bounded on the east and on the west by ditches 
which have to be crossed by bridges to reach 
the suburbs. The country all round is mountainous 
and covered with vegetation. The suburbs, lying 
along the coast to the west and east of the old 


town, have a mainly Christian population while 
since the Tuikish conquest the centre has been 
Muslim. The eastern suburb is the centre of trade 
and navigation , the ships moor in the roads and 
one can hardly speak of a harbour The popula- 
tion put at 35,000 by Cuinet, has always been 
veiy mixed. The Lazes (cf. laz), as the principal 
inhabitants of all the surrounding coast, form a 
considerable section of it and aie mainly boatmen 
and fishermen Ewliyti Celtbi found other aborigi- 
nal inhabitants there whom he declares to be the 
least agreeable section of the populace. The Turkish 
spoken theie shows in its sounds consideiable in- 
fluence of local dialects. The Greeks (8,200 according 
to Cumet) and Armenians (6000) form the Chustian 
element After the Turkish defeat in 19 1 8 and in spite 
of the recent reoccupation, theie arose in all the lands 
of the Pontus with Tiebizond as centre, quite a 
strong movement, which aimed at reviving the 
old empire, but the victory of the Angora govern- 
ment put an end to these attempts at independence 
(cf in particular, the government publication, Pontos 
Mes'elesi , Angora, 1338 (1922) A section of the 
converted Greek population has preserved to the 
piesent day certain customs and rites of Christi- 
anity (cf F. W Hasluck, The Crypto-Christians 
of Trebizond y Journal of Hellenic Studies , xli. 
199 ff). 

Bibliography. For the history before the 
conquest* — Fallmerayei, Geschichte des Kaiser - 
thums von Trapezunt (where the Byzantine sources 
are given), Munich 1827 ; W. Millet, Trebizond , 
The last Greek Empu e, London 1926. — A 
monograph which contains topographical, histo- 
rical and biographical inf -rmation foi the Turkish 
period is Tarabzunlu Shakir Shewket, Taiabzun 
Ta°rikMy Constantinople 1294, cf. also Sava 
Joannides, 'I rroplct TpoiTre^oCvro^ Constantinople 
1870 The Turkish historical sources on the 
capture of Trebizond begin with c Ash?k Pasha 
Zade, Ta^rikh, Constantinople, p. 159 sq. and 
Tawartkh-i al-i 'Othman, ed. Giese, p. 1 12, 
Turkish translation of the history of Cntoboulos, 
T. 0. E AT, N°. 10, p 145 sqq . ; cf also 
MunesJjdjfm Bash?, Tcfrikh-i , 111 377 and von 
Hammer, G.O A*. 2 , 1 465 sqq. Desciiptions 
in EwliyS Celebi, Sivahat-name , Constantinople 
1314, 11 81 sqq , HSdjdjl Khalifa, Dnhan-numa , 

Constantinople 1745, p 429 sqq.; C Ritter, 
Erdkunde , Vol xvm Berlin 1858, p. 852 sqq , 
V. Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie , 1 Paris 1890, 
p. 61 sqq — For commerce and commu- 
nications cf especially Heyd, Histoi ? e du 
commerce du Levant au Moyen-Age , Leipzig 
1885 — 1886, 1. 44 sqq ; 11. 92 sqq ; F. Taesch- 
ner, Das anatolische JVegenetz , Leipzig 1925 — 
1926, 1 60; 11 61 (J. H. Kramers) 

TARAFA b ‘Abd al-BakrI is unanimously 
considered by Arab critics one of the fore- 
most poets of the period before Islam and 
is the author of the longest of the poems known 
by the name of Mifallakat He is at the same 
time one of the earliest poets of that period of 
whom poems are preserved. The editors of the 
Mu^allaka and of his collected poems generally give 
a full genealogy from which however we can 
gain with ceitainty only that he belonged to the 
section of Bakr of the W 5 5 il tribes His father’s 
name is given as al- c Abd b. SufySn, the name 
c Abd being probably only an Islamic abbieviation 
of some theophoric name like c Abd Manat. The 
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biographies given in Arabic authors are exceedingly 
unsatisfactory, and generally attempts are made to 
draw conclusions from his verses. This much seems 
certain, that he had relations with the court of 
the kings of al-Hira, especially with king c Amr 
b. Hind, who reigned approximately from 554 to 
568 of the Christian era. The lands of the poet’s 
tribe lay in South-eastern Arabia, in Bahrain and 
the Yamama, which appears also to have been 
the home of the earliest Arab poets of whom we 
have any reliable knowledge and it is possible 
that Arabic poetry, as we know it, spread from 
this part of the country. 

Tarafa is, in a legendary account, brought into 
contact with the still eailier poet al-Musaiyab b. 
c Alas, whom he is said to have corrected when 
he made a mistake in one of his poems. General- 
ly Arab antiquarians describe Taiafa as extra- 
ordinarily precocious and argue from a poem 
(Ahlwardt, N°. i)that he was a mere boy, when he 
composed verses after the death of his father, when 
his uncles acted unjustly towards his mother Warda 
He is also stated to have died veiy young The 
latter is a conclusion ai rived at from some verses 
of al-Khirnik, who is claimed to have been a 
sistei and m the verses in question mentions the 
age of 26 years As she is said to have been a 
daughter of a man named Iliffan it is more pio- 
bable that her elegy, composed upon another 
unknown person, was assumed to refer to Ta- 
rafa, who may have died at a comparatively 
early age. 

We obtain some light by compaung contem- 
porary history. When c Amr succeeded his father 
in 554 A D he gave to his brothers certain 
commands, but slighted his half-brother c Ami b. 
Umama. The latter went to South Arabia ac- 
companied by Taiafa to obtain help fiom the 
Yamanite princes. Tarafa had left some camels 
belonging to (or inheiited from) his father in the 
district where Kabus, a brothei of the king, and 
c Ami b Kais al-Shaibanl were m command c Amr 
b. Umama received the support of the Yamanite 
tribe Murad, the tioops being under the command 
of Hubaira b c Abd Yaghuth When they reached 
the Yamama, Hubana fell ill through drinking 
from a well and c Amr b Umama sent to him a 
doctor who applied hot irons clumsily to his 
stomach in the effoit to cure him and almost 
killed him Believing that the doctor had acted 
under instructions of c Amr, Hubana had him 
murdered at a place called Kadlb and he and his 
clansmen returned to the Yaman. The man who 
had slam c Amr went with his family to al-Hira 
expecting a suitable reward fiom king c Amr, but 
instead of this he and his family were burned 
alive. This event is mentioned by Tarafa m the 
first poem of his Diwan m the recension of Ibn 
al-Sikklt (not found in Ahlwardt’s edition except 
for a few verses). The poet also claims in the 
same poem the return of the camels confiscated 
as being the property of his father who is here 
called Ma c bad. They were pastured near Tabala 
(Ibn al-Sikklt, N° 2). In this poem which must 
be considerably later, he gives full vent to his 
feelings because the property is not restored and 
accuses also a man named c Abd c Ami b. Bishr, 
who was not a relation of the king as is generally 
assumed by the biographers. The latter seems to 
have benefited from the confiscation. This poem 
had not the desired effect- and Tarafa composed 


a violent attack upon the king in which he says 
that it would be preferable to have a sheep to 
rule than king c Amr (this poem has 17 verses in 
the recension of Ibn al-Sikklt, only 9 verses are 
found in Ahlwardt, N°. 7 and App. 17). This 
appears to have been the climax and from a 
poem by a sister of Tarafa, whose name Ibn al- 
Sikkit does not give, it appears that c Abd c Amr 
was to a great extent responsible for Tarafa 
falling into the hands of the governor of Bahrain 
(this poem is not in Ahlwardt nor Seligsohn) 
Ibn al-Sikklt tells us further that the governor 
was not willing to kill him and the king sent an 
official who killed the unwilling governor as well 
as Tarafa 

Against this we must set the tale of the 
letter King c Amr m a celebrated legend is 
stated to have given to Taiafa and his kinsman 
al-Mutalammis, after a visit to his court where he 
treated them with honour, a letter each containing a 
recommendation for suitable reward by the governor 
of Bahrain upon their arrival Such a course of 
bestowing favouis, though unusual, was plausible 
as the reward might consist of cattle, but al- 
Mutalammis, becoming suspicious, broke the seal 
and asked a youth at al-Hira to read the contents. 
Reading that the letter contained a command 
for then execution and afiaid of his life, he 
decided to go to Syria and advised Tarafa to 
open his lettei also, but the latter refused to do 
so, thinking it impossible that the king would dare to 
have him murdered among his own people While 
al-Mutalamnns fled to Syua and from there sent 
his Hidja 5 -poems to the king, Taiafa went to 
Bahrain and met with a cruel death, being buried 
alive after having been maimed I believe that 
I this account has been invented by ancient anti- 
quarians who knew fiom the poems of al-Mutalammis 
that he made mention of a letter in his poems, 
the contents of which aie not even known and 
may have been of an entirely different nature. 

Ibn al-Anbari in the introduction to his com- 
mentary on the Mtfallaka claims an uninterrupted 
chain of authorities down to al-Mutalammis him- 
self, a chain which has every semblance of being 
genuine, unless we cast suspicion upon HammSd 
al-R 5 wiya (ed Rescher, p 1) From the same 
commentary we learn that Tarafa had already 
received discourtesy from king c Amr and his 
bi other K 5 bus when he visited the court during the 
reign of their father (loc. at , p. 5) I am inclined 
in consequence to believe that Tarafa never visited 
the court of king c Amr at all during his reign, 
but took sides with his half-brother, c Amr b. 
Umama, went with him to the Yaman, where 
they stayed for some years, because { Amr b. 
UmSma married there and had several children, 
before he undertook his expedition to the YamSma 
(Commentary of Ibn al-Sikklt). This also makes it 
impossible that Tarafa died at a very early age; 
he had been at the court of al-Hira before the 
accession of c Amr, probably as one of the notables 
of his tribe and spent several years in South 
Arabia. Young he may have been in comparison 
with other Shaikhs, but it would be rash to make 
any definite statements. As regards his religious 
views we can only say that from his poems we 
can glean nothing that would point to anything 
else than the customary pagan fatalism. 

As regards his value as a poet we can 
only repeat the opinion of native critics who are 
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only undecided whether he is one of the greatest 
poets of the time of pagamsm or the greatest of 
all. His description of the camel in his Mtfallaka 
is justly celebrated and hardly surpassed by any 
other Arab poet As regards the genuineness of 
his poems I must refer the readers to the con- 
clusions of Ahlwardt and Geiger, though I should 
like to suggest that perhaps more is genuine than 
these two authorities will admit. If al-Mutalammis, 
al-A c sha, c Ubaid, the tawi of the latter, Simak b 
Harb, Hammad al-Rawiya and al-Haitham b c Ad! 
really handed down his poems we may expect 
that his poems did come down to the time when 
they were finally commented by grammarians and 
are preserved with a certain amount of accuracy 
The best accounts we have of the poet are con- 
tained in the Diwan in the recension of Ibn al- 
Sikkit, where unfortunately the editor has mixed 
the latter’s notes with those of al-A c lam and in the 
introduction to the Milallaka by Ibn al-Anbari 
Bibliography . Dtwans of the stx ancient 
Arabic poets , ed W Ahlwardt, London 1870; Di- 
wan de Tarafa , ed M. Seligsohn with the commen- 
tary of al-A c lam, Paris 1901, Shark Diwan Tarafa , 
ed. Ahmad b Amin al-Shmkiti, Kazan 1909 (con- 
tains the recension of Ibn al-Sikklt);L Cheikho, 
Poetcs chretiens , Bairut 1890; Ibn al-Shadjarl, 
Mukhtarat , Cairo 1888 (and new edition 1924) , 
Tharophae Moallakah, ed Reiske, Leyden I 74 2 > 
Jones, The Moallahat , London 1783 , A Th 
Hartmann, Die hellstrahlenden Pleyaden , Mun- 
ster 1802; J. Vullers, Tarafae Moallaca cum 
Zuzenn scholus, Bonn 1829 ; P. Wolff, Die 
steben Preisyedichte , Rotweil 1857; F. A. Arnold, 
Sep tern Mdallacat , Leipzig 1850, Abel, Die 
sieben Milallakat, Berlin 1891, C. J. Lyall, 
The ten ancient Arabic poems , Calcutta 1894 
(with the commentary of Tibrlzl); Dram karat 
AsJfar aKArab, Cairo 1890; O. Rescher, Ta- 
rafa's Mdallaqa mit dem Kommentar des Abu 
Bakr Ibn al-Anbari, Stambul 1329; B 

Vandenhoff, Nonnulla Taiafae poetae carmina , 
etc., Berlin 1895 ; B Geiger, Die Milallaqa 
des Tat afa ubersetzt und erklat /, IV. Z K. M , 
vol xix. and xx ; W. Ahlwardt, Bernet kungen 
uber die Echtheit der alten arabtschen Gedichte , 
Greifswald 1872; G Jacob, Studien m ara- 
bischen Dichtern , Berlin 1893 — Verses and frag- 
ments of Tarafa are cited in innumerable works, 
m the Lisan aKArab he is quoted 264 times 
according to my index to that work 

(F. Krenkow) 

taranCi, Eastern Turk! word for aguculturists 
as the name of a people, applied to the colonists 
transported by the Chinese government tn the 
middle of the xvinth century from Kasjbgharia 
to the Ili valley, cf. Radloff, Wbrterbuch , iv 
841. The TaranCt are said however, even in the 
111 valley, to have described themselves as the 
native population ( Yarhk f cf. Radloff, ii 343) 
They numbered 6,000 families of whom 4,100 
were settled on the right and 1,900 on the left 
bank of the III; for further particulars see Rad- 
loff, Aus Sibirten, ii. 331 sq . According to a 
census of the year 1834 the number of families 
had increased to 8,000. Down to the beginning 
of the rebellions of the Muslims in Kgshghana 
the lot of the TaranCi is said to have been quite 
tolerable , but their prosperity was henceforth under- 
mined by frequent requisitions for military purposes. 
After 1863 the 111 valley also became involved in 


the lebel movement; after hard fighting an in- 
dependent principality of the Taranfci arose under 
SultSn Abu ’ 1 - C A 1 S or A c la ICh 5 n [see article 
KULJQJA]. In 1871 this was conquered by the 
Russians and lemamed under Russian rule till 
1882. The TaranSi then numbered 5 1,000 of whom 
45,373 went ovei to Russian territory, when the 
Ih valley was returned to the Chinese (treaty of 
St Petersburg, Feb 24, 1881). They were settled 
m the district of Semiryefcye ( Semtryenlenskaya 
Oblast’)\ the leader of these emigrants was a 
wealthy merchant, Wall Akhtln Yuldashev The 
Taranfci formed the majority of the population of 
the town of Djaikent which was founded at 
this time (in 1911 16,000 of 25,000). Up to 
1887 the lands allotted to the TaranSi were several 
times taken from them for Russian Cossacks and 
the Taranci moved to other places. The Taranfci 
are valued not only as agriculturists and gaideners 
but also as artisans and labourers; they are said 
to be unrivalled in building with clay. Accoiding 
to the census of 1897 they numbered 55,999, for 
a later date, larger numbers (up to 83,000) are 
given ; the census of 1920 gave 62,303 The pro- 
sperity of the Taranti suffered severely with the 
rising of the Kara-KIighfz in 1916 and the events 
of the revolution; in 19 1 7 the numbei of Taianci 
living in towns in the administrative district of 
Djarkent was only 6,736 — compared with the pre- 
vious figure of 16,000 m the town of Dj&ikent 
alone, a considerable reduction In Soviet Russia, 
the TaranCi do not form a political unit, they live 
in the autonomous republic of Kazakistan ; there 
is also a Taran&i colony m Bairam- c All in Turk- 
menistan The Taranti along with the Turkomans 
(Kashgharlik) who later immigrated from Kash- 
gharia claimed they weie Uighuis by race This is 
due to a misunderstanding as the historical Uighuis 
never came so far west. 

The number of Taranfci remaining on Chinese 
territory was about 8,200 at the beginning of the 
xxth century. Measures were taken at that time by 
the Chinese authorities, not without some success, 
to induce the Taranfci who had emigrated to Russia 
to return to their original homes. 

Bibliography. W Radloff, Aus Stbinen, 
2°d ed , I eipzig 1893, 11 331 sqq ; W Masal'skiy, 
Turkestankiy Krai , St. Petersburg 1913, p.403 
sq , Az/atskaya Rossiya (off. publication), St 
Petersburg 1914, 1 174; Matenall po obsl l edo - 
vaniyu tuzcmnago 1 russkago zemlepol* zovamya 
v Semtt yecenskoi Oblasti (off. publication); TV. 
Taranci Cast ' / Tekst Cast f II Tab ltd , St. 
Petersburg 1914; cf. also the Bibl. to kuljqja. 
— On piesent conditions Sptsok narodnostei 
Soyuza Sov. Soc. Respubhk , Zpod redakciei /. /. 
Zarubina , Leningrad 1927 (publ by the Acad.), 
p 34 — On language and literature. 
W. Radloff, Proben der Volkslittei atur der 
turkischen Sfamme , vol. vi , Dialect der 7 a - 
rantschi , St Petersbuig 1886, N. N. Pantusow, 
Taranlinskiya p'esni, St Petersburg 1890 (Zap. 
Imp. R. Geogr. Ob sift, no otdel. etnogr ., t. xvn , 
vfp 1). (W. Barthold) 

TARAWly (a.), plural of the unusual sing. 
tarwiha , the salSts which are performed 
in the nights of the month of Rama<J&n. 
Tradition says that Muhammad held these {alUts 
tn high esteem, with the precaution, however, 
that their performance should not become obligatory 
(Bukhari, Tarawih , trad. 3). c Umar is said to have 
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been the first to assemble behind one kan\ those 
who performed their prayers in the mosque of 
al-Madina singly or in gioups ( loc at , trad. 2); 
he is also said to have preferred the first part of 
the night for these pious exercises. 

Canon law recommends the performance of 
the tarawlh shortly after the salat al-t$fia \ They 
consist of 10 taslima' s, each containing 2 rak c a' s, 
aftei every four raffa ' s a pause is held; hence 
the name tarawlh “pauses”. In the Malikite rite 
they consist of 36 rak c a' s. They belong to the 
$alat's that are sunna and are as popular as any 
rite connected with Ramadan [q v.] Shi c a fifth 
prefers a thousand supererogatory rak c a ' s through- 
out the month of Ramadan. 

In Mekka people assemble in groups vaiying 
from 10 to 150 persons, behind one imam [q v ], 
who acts in this case unofficially, even if he should 
be an appointed official. The recitation of the 
Kur 5 5 n has a prominent place m these salat's 
Very busy people may perform even this prayer 
within a short space of time, other groups abide 
behind their imam's reciting the Kur\an once or 
several times in the nights of Ramadan Even 
after the tarawlh many people stay for pious 
exercises. 

In At chin every night large crowds assemble 
in ordei to perform the tarSwlh Usually, ho wevei, 
it is the tonku alone who takes the active part m 
them, the others limiting their part to a disie- 
spectful joining in with the amin and the eulogies 
on the Prophet. The tonku receives the zakat al- 
fitr as a remuneration for his endurance In his 
Arabic New- Year ( Verh Ak Arnst ., new ser., 
xxv , N° 2) Wensinck traces the rites of Ramadan 
back to pagan times 

Bibliography . Bukhari, Taiawih with the 
commentaries, Malik, Muwattc ? , Salat fi Ra- 
madan with Zuikani’s commentary, Aba Ishak 
al ShiiSzi, Tanbih , ed Juynboll, p 27, al- 
Ramli, Nthaya , Cairo 1286, 1 503 sqq., Ibn 

Hadjar al-Haitaml, Tuhfa, Cano 1282, 1 205 
sq , Abu ’ 1 -Kasim al-Hilli, Shara?t c al-Islam , 
Calcutta 1255, P 5 1 ! Caetani, Annali , a H. 14, 
§229 sq . , Juynboll, Handleidtng , Leyden 1925, 
register, Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, 11 81 ~sqq , 
do , Mekkanische Spnchworter , N° 49 , do , 
De Atjehers , 1. 247 sqq , d’Ohsson, Tableau 
general de T empire othoman , Pans 1787, 1 214 
sq (to be used with caution); Lane, Manners 
and Customs of the Modern Egyptians , London 
and Paisley 1899, p 481 

(A. J Wensinck) 

TarAz, Arabic name for Talas, a river in 
Central Asia and the town on it probably near 
the modern Awliya Ata [q. v.] The town was of 
pre-Muhammadan, presumably Soghdian origin 
[cf.sOGHD]; Soghdian and Turki were spoken inTarSz 
and m BalasaghUn [q.v ] as late as the fifth (eleventh) 
century (Mahmud Kashghaii, Diwan Lugfiat al - 
Turk , i. 31) As a town ( kh&rori ) Talas is first 
mentioned m the report of the embassy of the 
Greek Zgmarkhos ( Fragm . Hist. Greac , iv. 228) 
m 568. About 630 Talas (Chin. Ta-lo-sse) was 
described by Hiuen-Thsang as an important com- 
mercial town ( Memotres sur les contrees occidentals, 
transl. by Stan. Julien, Pans 1857, i. 14. “les 
marchands des diflterents pays y habitent p£le- 
mSle”). Islfim was first introduced there by the 
campaign of the SSmanid Isma'll b. Ahmad [q.v.] 
in Muharram 280 (March — Apul 893); “the emir 


and the dihkSns” had to submit; the principal 
church (kitisa-i buzurg) was turned into a mosque 
(Narshakhi, ed. Schefer, p 84) This shows that 
Chnstianity had gained a footing in Taraz earlier 
than Liam. In the account of the same campaign 
in Tabari, iii 2138, the name of the town is not 
given . Isma c il captures the town of the “king of 
the Tuiks” In Ibn al-AjJiIr (ed. Tornberg, vm. 
97) a dihkan of the region of TarSz is mentioned 
under the year 310 (922 — 923). Under the SSmanids 
TarSz was an important trading centre on the 
frontiers of the lands of Islam and of the Turks 
(. B . G A , 11 391, 9 ) Coins were first struck in 

Taiaz under the Ilek- Khans [q.v.]. In the Mongol 
period we find alongside of TarSz the name Yang! 
first m al-'Omari (N £ , xm 234), where Yangi ap- 
pears as a distinct town from Taraz or Talas Under 
Timur and his immediate successors ( %afar-riama , 
Ind. edition, 1. 229 where it is wrongly given as 
Nabki, 11 633 where Taiaz is erioneously placed 
between Akhsikant and Kashghai , Hafiz-i Abril [q.v.], 
Cod Bodl Elliot, N°. 422, f. 155^, c Abd al-Razzak 
Samarkand!, Cod Umv Petrop , N° 157, f 190/2) 
Yangi is frequently mentioned, sometimes in the 
combination Yangi-Taiaz (so Mirkh^and. m Bart- 
hold, Ulugbeg 1 ego vremya , St Petersburg 1918, 
text, p. 8). According to Haidar Mirza [q v.] 
Yangi was the Mongol name for Taraz In MS wars 
al-Nahi there weie people who came from Yangi 
originally and were called “Yangihg” There was 
no longer a town of Yangi; there were many 
ruins in the same region bm even then it was no 
longer possible to say with certainty what rums 
corresponded to the town of Yangi (01 Taraz) 
(Ta^iikh-t Rashldt , transl E D. Ross, p. 364) 
At the present day no traces of the town of 
Taiaz aie known. (W Barthoid) 

TARI, a gold coin, a quarter-dinar When the 
Fatimids conquered Sicily in the second decade of 
the fourth (tenth) century they struck quarter-dinars 
( rubaf ) there in large numbeis This denomination 
was new to Muhammadan coinage and the fact 
that it was also introduced into Syria by the 
Fatimids suggests that it was intended to take 
the place of the Byzantine tremissis. The issue 
of this denomination was continued by the Nor- 
man Dukes who succeeded the Fatimids. For the 
history of the tan as an Italian denomination, 
which does not concern us here, see the article 
tareno in E Martinori, La Moneta , Vocabolario 
Gene rale, Rome 1915. No satisfactory etymology 
of the word has yet been given, the one usually 
given connects it with dirham (J. Ai LAN) 
TARlF, 1 e a d e r of the first Muslim forces 
to land m Spain m 91 (710) The Arab histo- 
rians are not agreed as to the origin of this client 
of the famous general Musa b Nusair [q v.]; some 
say he was a Berber, others an Arab Al-Razi 
calls him . Abu Zur c a Tarif b Malik al-Ma c afiri 
and Ibn Khaldun . Tarif b, Malik al-Nakha g I He 
has also occasionally been confused with the other 
client of Musa b Nusair, Tank b. Ziy&d [q. v.]. 

We know that when MUsa b Nusair was urged 
by Count Julian to cross to Spain with an army 
he consulted his master, the Caliph al-Walld, the 
latter ordered him to exploie before any expedition 
the south of the Iberian peninsula with a small 
contingent of light troops M 5 s 3 b. Nusair there- 
fore sent Tarif with 400 foot and joo horsemen, 
all Berbers. Tarif with this little force crossed 
the Straits of Gibraltar and landed on the penin- 
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sula which since has borne his name (Djazirat 
T<*rif, now Tarifa [q.v.]) He raided the vicinity 
of Algeciras (al-Djazh at al-Khadra i [q. v.]) and 
returned to Africa with rich booty and captives. 
This first reconnaissance was made m Ramadan 
91 (July 710). It was followed by the great expe- 
dition of TSrifc; b. Ziyad; and after this we hear 
no more of Tarif. 

Btbltogiaphy * The Arab historians of 
Muslim Spain, especially the anonymous chronicle 
called Akhbdr Ma&mifa, ed. Lafuente y Alcan- 
tara ( Ajba 9 machmud ), Madrid 1867, p. 6 of 
the Arabic text and 20 of the transl. , Ibn Idhari, 
al-Bayatt al-mughrib , ed. Dozy, 11 5 — 6, transl 
Fagnan, 11 6 — 7, al-Makkarl, Analectes , Index, 
R. Dozy, Htstoire de V Espagne musulmane , 11 
32; Fournel, Les Berbers , Pans 1875, 240- 

241, E. Saavedra, Estudto sobre la invasion de 
los drabes en Espaha , Madrid 1892. 

(E. L£vi-Proven<;al) 

TA c RlF (a), explanation, definition, 
description, from ^arafa , to know ; e. g ta c i ij 
Ay a Sufiya , description of St Sophia; Kitab al- 
Ta c ri/at y book of definitions, a well-known treatise 
of Saiyid Sharif Djurdjani on the explanation of 
Sufi terms 

In administrative language, m the feminine 
form, ia c rifa or ta c nfa with a short /, the word 
has the meaning of tariff, tax, price of food, of 
transport, etc ; e g in Turkish, gummk ta'riftst, 
customs duties; demir yol tanfelh 1, railway charges 
In grammar this word means the Arabic 
definite article al, which is called the particle of 
notification or lam of definition harf al-ta c i if \ 
lam al-ta'rif (B Carra de Vaux) 

TARIFA, in Arabic Djazirat Tarif “island of 
Tarif”, from the name of the client of Mcisa b 
Nusair, Abu Zur c a Tarif [q v.] who landed theie 
with the first Muslim force at the beginning of 
the conquest of Spain, a small town in An- 
dalusia on the north shore of the Straits of 
Gibraltar, at the foot of a mountain range called 
the Sierra de la Luna, and almost the most southern 
part of the European continent Tarifa, with 
Algeciras ( al-Djaz\rat al-Khadraf cf 1., p 277a) 
and Gibraltar (Djabal TSril^, cf 11., p. 169 sq.) under 
Muslim rule had always considerable trade with 
the Moroccan ports on the other side of the Straits 
Al-IdrisI says that it was surrounded by a dry 
stone wall A tower (burdf) was built in it by 
orders of c Abd al- Rahman III, in 349 (960) as 
we know from an Arabic inscription above one of 
the gates of the castello of Tarifa. Tarifa was taken 
from the Muslims in 1292 by the King of Castile, 
Sancho IV, and it was in vain that they endeavoured 
to retake it two years later when it was admirably 
defended by Guzman el Bueno of Leon. 

Btbltography: al-Idrisi, Sifat al-Andalus , 
p 176 — 212; Ibn c Abd al-Mun c im al-Himyari, 
al-Rawd al-mi^tdr fi c A&a :i ib al-aktar (Spain), 
edition in preparation, N°. 77. 

(E LfiVI-PROVENgAL) 

TSRiij: B. ZlYXD B. c Abd AllXh, a Berber 
chief and leader of the Muslim forces in 
the conquest of al-Andalus. Ibn Idh^rl 
gives a complete genealogy of him and connects him 
with the tribe of the Nafza Idrisl says he was a 
Berber of the Zanata; Ibn Khaldun calls him 
TSriV b ZiySd al-Laiihl. Others again say he was 
a Persian, a native of HamadSn. 

After the reconnaissance undertaken by Tarif 


[q. v.] m the south of Spam in Ramadan 96 
(July 710), Musa b. Nusair, emboldened by its 
success, entrusted the command of an expedition 
on a larger scale to his client Taiij^ b. Ziyad, 
then leader of his advance-guard He sent him to 
the Peninsula at the head of 7,000 men, for the 
most part Berbers, who crossed the Straits in small 
contingents in ships supplied by Count Julian. 
The crossing was probably effected in Radjab 92 
(April — May 71 1) As his troops landed in Europe, 
Tank concentiated them on a hill which took his 
name, the Djabal Tank (Gibraltar, q v.), 
the ancient Calpe on which the Almohad sovereign 
c Abd al-M^min was later to build the town of 
Djabal al-Fath (555 = 1160). Almost all the Arab 
chioniclers repeat in connection with Tank’s 
crossing the stoiy of a vision which he had during 
the passage which foretold victory. Tank lost no 
time in taking Carteya and Algeciras. The Goth 
king Rodeuck collected a considerable army to 
face the invaders in view of the dangei that 
threatened his country 

Tank then asked Musa b. Nusair foi reinforce- 
ments, he sent him 5,000 Berbers in addition to 
the 7,000 he already had The refeiences m the 
Muslim and Christian historians are brief but 
sufficiently precise regarding the course of the 
conquest after the decisive battle fought between the 
Muslims and the Goths at the mouth of the Wadi 
Bekka (Rto Barbate) on the shores of the lagoon of 
the Janda Tank’s 12,000 Berbers would not have 
held out for vety long if Musa b Nusair, in spite 
of his reluctance to mciease the scale of the con- 
quest, for it was only intended at first to be a 
simple reconnaissance and lazzia, jealous of the 
bold and triumphant progress of his lieutenant 
had not decided to go himself to Spain, but this 
time with a purely Arab force Leaving the govern- 
ment of Africa in the hands of his eldest son c Abd 
Allah, he crossed to Spam in the early summer 
of 97 (712) His army numbered over 10,000 men, 
and in it were many Arabs of note with their Yamani 
and Kaisi clients This army after taking Madina 
Sidonia and Carmona laid siege to Seville and 
some months later to Merida, which did not fall 
for a year, but a part of the Arab forces had 
been sent to fight the Goth prince Theodomir in 
Orihuela. After the surrender of Merida, MUsa b. 
Nusair advanced on Toledo and joined Tank on 
the way The latter after the defeat of the Goths 
had marched on Ecija, then on Toledo, at the 
same time sending three columns to take Cordova, 
Archidona and Elvira. At Toledo, Tank, the Arab 
historians say, captured fabulous wealth and wrote 
to Mus 5 b Nusair to give him an account of his 
victory. 

The meeting of T&rik and his master is a 
favourite subject with the historians who say that 
Musa inflicted the worst humiliations on his client. 
The conquest went on and soon the Muslim troops 
reached Saragossa and the highlands of Aragon, 
Leon, the Asturias and Galicia. When Mflsa b. 
Nusair with Jarik returned to Damascus to report 
their success to the caliph, Muslim Spam with its 
little nucleus of Berbei and Arab soldiers had 
already practically attained its extreme geographical 
limits. 
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ed Dozy, 11. 6 sqq , transl. Fagnan, 11 8 sqq 
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geographers, s v Djabal Tank; al-Ma^karl, 
Ana/ectes, Index; R Dozy ^ Histotre de l' Espagne 
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(E I feVI-PROVENgAL) 

TARlKA (pi turuk). This Arabic term, meaning 
“road, way, path”, has acquired two successive 
technical meanings in Muslim mysticism 
1. In the ninth and tenth centuries a d it was 
a method of moral psychology for the piactical 
guidance of individuals who had a mystic call, 2. after 
the xi th century, it becomes the whole system of 
rites for spmtual training laid down for the common 
life in the various Muslim religious orders which 
began to be founded at this time 

Muslim mysticism itself in its origins, ideas and 
tendencies will be examined elsewhere [cf the 
article tasawwuf], here we only deal with its 
results on society and the organisations which are 
the development of its practice by groups of 
devout Muslims 

In the first sense (cf texts by Djunaid, Halladj, 
Sarradj, Kusham, Iludjwirl), the word tarika is 
still vague and means rather a theoietical and 
ideal method (rdaya, suliik are strongei) to guide 
each one who has had a call by tiacing an 
itineranum mentis ad Deum leading through vanous 
psychological stages (; makamat , ahwal) of the 
literal practice of the revealed law (r harfa) to 
divine reality (haklka) This bold claim having 
provoked criticism and even persecution from the 
canonists, the teacheis of mysticism devoted them- 
selves to defining and restraining their activities 
on more orthodox lines, compiling lules calculated 
1 6 avert suspicion ( adab al-sufiya ), from SulamI 
and MakkI to Ibn Tahir MakdisI (safwa) and 
Ghazali In practice, while keeping as the goal 
direct access (fath) to reality, they gradually 
abandoned the freedom of musical assemblies 
(sama c ) stimulating themselves with the ecstacy of 
theopathic utteiances [cf shath], often open to 
criticism, for regular recitations of litanies founded 
on the Kui^Sn (dhiki) thus prepaung the adept 
for a state of mental concentration ( tafakkur ) 
which he experiences in silence by himself, a state 
in which the successive perception of lights (anwdr) 
diffeiently coloured giadually denudes from its 
coveung of words the a clarity” (of the recited 
litany) and “substantialises” it in the heart; 
which then participates m the divine essence of 
its prayer (dhikr a l- d hat, bi-ta&aivhur nur al - 
dhikr fi * l-^alb , says Suhrawardl on chap xxvn. 
of the c A war if, ii. 19 1). 

Thus tarika comes finally to mean a common 
life (miffis&ara), founded on a series of special 
rules in addition to the ordinary observances of 
IslSm: to become an adept ( fakir , Pers. darwlsR) 
the novice ( murid , ganduz) receives initiation 
(bafa, tafyln^ &add) before a hierarchy of witnesses 


(shaikh. al-sa(ljdjUda = Peis, plr = Turk, baba ; 
mur&hid, mukaddam , nakib , khalifa , tur&umdn , 
Pers. rind \ raphar etc); even if he is of an order 
allowing a wandenng life (siydha\ he has to make 
periodic retreats ( c uzla, khalwa, arbaHnlya = Pers. 
ci hit) with them in a monastery (nbat, zawiya = 
Pers khanka = Turk, lekkiye) of the order, sup- 
ported by expiatory alms (hadya\ generally built 
near the tomb of a venerated saint whose anni- 
versary ( mawlid ’, c urs) is celebrated and whose 
blessing is invoked ( ziyara , baraka ). 

In the interior of the monastery the common life 
of the brethi en (ikhwati = Turk, akhtler , an Anatolian 
term of the xni** 1 century; there were only attempts 
to found convents of sisters m Egypt and Syria 
in the xinth and xivth centuries) is at the same 
time distinguished by supeierogatory exercises, 
vigils (sahr) i fasts (fiyam), invocations (wtrd; eg. 
ya latif , repeated 100 or 1,000 times), litanies 
C dhikr , hizb) especially at certain festivals (a kind 
of liturgical office for the vigils, bartia, rqghtfib, 
kadr ), and by dispensations (rukkas\ like the 
collections of alms (kasama, collected in the kashkul) 
and private assemblies (kadra, waztfa , zerda ) in 
which 111 addition to litanies, platonic glances (nazar 
ila ’ l-muid ), jesting (mizah) even going as far 
as horseplay, dancing (raks) and the rending of 
gaiments aie allowed. 

The actual litual initiation, identical to that of 
initiation into trade-guilds of Karmatian origin, as 
Kahle has obseived, was probably borrowed from 
them in the xnth century (Taeschner, Islam , vi. 
169 — 172, published a Turkish miniature of the 
xvn th . century representing the scene) The diploma 
of initiation (tdjaza) m use since 1227 (cf Ibn 
Abl Usaibi c a, z Uyun al~Inba , 11 250) reproduces 
the isnad of the traditionists to give the new 
initiate his double chain of affiliation (stlsila, 
shad/ara) At the same time he is given a double 
frock (khirkat al-wird , khirkat al-tabarruk ) to show 
his twofold taking of an oath ( c ahd al-yad wa 
'l-iktidtf = talklri and c ahd al-khirka\ his double 
adopted genealogy, instruction (oral transmission 
of the rule) and inspiration (individual illumination), 
to which his vow of obedience entitles him 

The orthodox canonists (fukaha?) have constantly 
attacked the innovations (bicfa) propagated by 
the tarika' s their supererogatory exercises and 
their dispensations, their special costumes (charac- 
teristic headdresses with strips of colour, kulah , 
tad; etc ), their use of stimulants (coffee, ha$ki$hy 
opium), their jugglery, their belief in the supei- 
natural efficacy of the talkin and the baraka. They 
have devoted special attention to the critical history 
of the isnad of initiation, exposing the lacunae and 
the improbability of their chains [cf. tasawwuf] 
and they have protested against the isnad ilhami 
(spiritual) which bases the privileges of the order 
on the apparitions of a holy being, mysterious 
and immortal, al-Khadir [q. v.], whom all the orders 
revere as the “master of the path” Qarika ), since 
having been the guide of Moses (Kur’an, xviii. 
64—81) he is superior to the law (sharfa) and 
the prophets and capable of guiding the soul of 
the mystic to the supreme reality (haklka). 

In Turkey the government has often persecuted 
the orders on account of their Shl c a associations; 
and after a brief truce during which the pan- 
Islam of c Abd al-Hamld endeavoured to make 
use of them, they were dissolved m 1925 for 
leactionary conspiracy In the other Muslim coun- 
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tries in spite of some attempts at reform interesting 
from the moral (India) or intellectual (Algeria) 
point of view they are m a state of complete 
decline The acrobatics and juggling practised by 
certain adepts of the lower classes, and the moral 
corruption of too many of then leaders has aroused 
against almost all of them the hostility and contempt 
of the £lite of the modern Muslim world. 

The tartka however cannot be completely 
neglected* and although their average moral level 
is veiy far below that of the great examples of 
the first Suftya , the great part that they have never 
ceased to play m the everyday life, humble but 
profound, of the Muslim community, promises im- 
portant results to those who will undertake a 
thorough study of their rules and writings Ethno- 
logists like Tremearne and Westermarck have alieady 
shown that several of their rites, incorporated in 
an Islamic liturgic structure, in which they play 
an unexpected part, are in reality pre-Islamic sui- 
vivals (e g. in the East Indies and in Java) or 
animistic infiltrations (e g zar of the Gulshanlya 
of Cairo borrowed from the Azande, sacrifices of 
the c lsawlya of Meknes, modelled on the bori of 
the Hausa, cf. R M J/., xliv i — 52). Comparative 
folklore and psychology will also have something 
to learn from the hagiografic history of the saints 
documentation of the great Muslim orders (cf 
Mel \ R . Basset , 1923, 1 259 — 270 and Journal 
de Psychologte , 1927, p. 163 — 168). 

Introduction to the list o* the 
tarIka of Islam 

To get the data in this list into their proper 
historical setting let us recall briefly that the isolated 
attempts at a common life m Islam [cf. tasaw- 
wuf] only earned their adepts a generic name in 
814 (Alexandria, Kufa) that of Sufiya After 857 
(Muhasibf) this name begins to be applied in a 
rather loose way to all who had received a mystic 
call m the c Irak (where some denser nuclei were 
called Salimlya, Halladjlya) , this name was then 
contrasted for over two centuues with the name 
Malamatlya y applied to the more active and more 
strict mystics of Khurasan, who profess u indifference 
to censure” and reproach the Suftya with their 
aesthetic quietism and their fondness for the samif. 

For this primitive period, the list below only 
gives anachronistic names, artificially revived from 
the xuith century by Muslim hagiographers with 
the names of authentic doctrinal schools, incorrectly 
described as religious orders and names of heresies 
imagined by the ImSmI theologians. 

After the xnth century on the other hand, the 
list reflects with sufficient accuracy the different 
foundations of orders the history of which may 
be briefly summed up as follows biith among the 
Sufiva-Khafifiya of a secondary order, the Kaza- 
runlya (1304) and among the Suftya- £)junaidiy a 
of a larger order, directed by regular superiors 
(CjurdjanT, Parmadhi, NassSjjj, Ahmad Ghaz 5 li) 
an order finally divided m the xmth century into 
three: Kh w 5 djagan (Yusuf HamadhSnl, d. 1140), 
the Kubrawlya (Kubra, d 1221) and the KSdnfya 
(although their founder died in 1166, their rule 
was not organised till half a century later) To 
these two last orders, Ahmad Ibn al-K 3 dl ( Kawdlid 
Waftya , cf. Laleli, MS. 1478) adds: the Riftflya, 
Madantya (the future Shadhiliya) and Cishtiya to 
form the group of “five primitive &£irkas". 

Others were soon added in the xiii*h century 


Kalandarlya, Ahmadlya, Mawlawlya; in the xiv*h 
century Bektashiya, Na^shabandlya, Safawlya, Khal- 
watlya with then numeious latei subdivisions, m the 
xvth century we have the leformation by Djazull m 
the Maghrib and rise of the Shattfirlva m India and 
Sumatra; finally m the xix*h century in the Maghub 
we have with the reformation of the Kadiriya 
and of the Shadhiliya, the foundation of the Tidjaniya, 
DarkSwa and Sanflslya 

None of the gieat orders is at the present day 
centralised except the Sanuslya and the Mawlawlya ; 
the bond which binds the adepts, being neither 
perpetual nor exclusive, becomes often extremely 
loose As a rule the number of persons affiliated 
to the brotherhoods in any particular Muslim country 
is not over 3% of the population, the most widely 
disseminated ordeis at present aie the Kadntya 
( c Irak, Turkey, India, TurkestSn, China, Nubia, 
Sudan, Maghrib), Nakshabandiya (Turkestan, China, 
Turkey, India, Malaya); Shadhiliya (Maghrib, 
Syria); Bektashiya (Tuikey, Albania); Tidjaniya 
(M.ighnb, A O F , Tchad), Saniisiya (Sahara, 
Hidjaz), Shat tarty a (India, Malaya) 

Seveial attempts at the federation of vauous 
brotherhoods were made m the Hamidi penod, 
they took the form of a curious syncretist hierarchy 
associating a peimanent body of four universal 
intercessors Rifa c I (president), Djilani, Badawi and 
DasukI, with the abdal and the kutb of the pre- 
sent hour. 

The Muslim orders not all having special articles 
in the Encyclopaedia , the list below gives in 
alphabetical order the names of the principal 
tartka with a brief note on its origin and its 
subdivisions, its geographical position and the date 
(a d) of death of its founder. The pi mcipal orders 
are in small capitals and those that still exist are 
preceded by an astensk The capital letters in 
the list refer to the nine sources used, given 
below; the numbers given on the right give the 
number of classification of each tarika according 
to each source The symbolic figures of 32 and 
especially 40 (the number of the abdal who watch 
over the safety of the world) will be noted 
II = Iludjwirl, Kadif al-Mahijjub , ed Shukovski, 
1926, p 218 — 340, and transl Nicholson, 
1911, p 176 — 266 (11 names), 

U = c Udjaiml, Fahrasa , MS M. Fasi (40 names); 
S = SanusI, Salsabil mu'in^ MS in my possession 
(40 names) ; 

T = Ma c sum c Alf ShSh, J'ara^ik al-HakcHik, lith 
Teheran 1319, 11. 136 sqq (17 names); 

O = d’Ohsson, Tableau general de T empire otho - 
man , Paris 1788, 11. 294 — 316 [in Hughes, 
Dictionary of Islam , p 1 1 7 , and Brown, 
Darwishes , ed Rose, 1927, p 267 — 271 (32 
names)]; 

G = GumtisbkhanI, Dj amt c usftl . , Cairo 1319, 

P -3 ( 4 ° names); 

R = L. Rinn, Marabouts et Khouan, Algiers 1885 
(31 names); 

P = Malcolm, History of Persia , 1815, 11. 271 
(5 names); 

M = Massignon, Annuaire du Monde Musulman , 
2 nd ed , 1926 (the figures refer to the pages). 

U and S, Arabic sources, still unfortunately un- 
edited, are of fundamental importance. H, T, P 
are Persian O, G, Turkish, have been compared 
with R.M.M ii. 513 — 5 1 7 J At/., vi. 149 — 169; 
M. W ., 1922, p. 52 — 56. R,' of Algerian origin, 
has been compared with le Ch&telier ( Confrertes 
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musulmanes du Hedjaz , Pans 1887), Depont-Cop- 
polam ( Confr tries rehgteuses musulmanes , Algiers 
1897) and Montet (in E. R. £ , 1918, p. 719— 
726; who utilised it. 

List 

Adhamlya — O 2 — artificial Turco-Syrian lSDad 
of the xv*h century, referring to a saint (f 776) 
AhmadIya — U 14 S 12 G 5 M 117 — Fgyptian order 
(Tantfi — Badawi f 1276) Numerous blanches. 
Shinngwiya, Mar 5 zika, Kannasiya, AnbSblya, 
Hammudlya, #Mana 5 iflya, SallSmlya, Halabiya, 
Zahidlya, Shu c aibiya, Tasl^iyaniya, c AiabIya, 
*SutuhIya, BundSriya, Muslimlya (= Shurun- 
bulaliya), *Baiyumiya. 

c AidaiusIya — U 3I S 33 G 37 — Yemenite branch of 
the Kubrawlya (xv*h century) 

Akbarlya — G 7 — = Hatimlya 
c AlawIya — G 25 — artificial isnad referring to the 
4th khalifa *) 

* c Allawiya — Algerian branch of the DarkSwa 
(Mostaganem — Ben Alioua, since 1919) 
^Amftghanlya. — Nubian branch of the Idrlslya — 

(t *853) 

* c AmmarIya — - M 90 — Algero-Tunisian branch of 
the Kadirlya (xixth century) 

°Arusiya. — R 8 — Tripolitan branch of the Kadi- 
rlya (Zliten, xixth century). 
c Ashikiya. — P 2 — heresy 

Ashrafiya — O 19 — Turkish branch of the Kadi- 
Uya (Iznik) — 1493) — = Wahidlya 

J,tC Awamiriya — M 97 — Tunisian branch of the 
c lsawlya (xix^h century). 

* c AzzuzIya — M 97 — small Tunisian order (xix*h 
century). 

Baba 5 iya. — O 17 — Turkish order (Adrianople) — 

(+1465) 

Badawiya — O 11 — = AhmadIya 
*BairamTya — O 18 G 20 — Turkish branch of the 
Safawiya (Angora) — (*)■ 1 47 1 ) Sub-branches 
Hamzavuya, ^haikhlya, Kh^adja-Himmauya 
Baiyumiya. — G 35 — cf. AhmadIya. 

# Bakka°Iya — R 22 — Sudanese branch of the Kadi- 
liya (ti 5 o 5 ) Branches (Kunta) Fadllya, Al 
Sidiya 

Bakiiya — G 22 — cf Siddikiya. 

„ . — name sometimes given to the Bait 

al-Bakrl (Shuyukh al-Sufiya of Cairo 
since the xvith centuiy). 

„ . — U 2 °S ,0 U 20 RH — Syro-Fgyptian branch 

of the Shadhiliya — (1*1503) 

„ , — Egyptian reformed Khalwatiy a (t I 7 ° 9 )‘ 

♦Banfiwa. — branch of the Kadinya in the Dekkan 
(xix th century). 

*BektXshIya — T 8 O 14 G* 2 — Anatolian (since 
before 1336) and Balkan order (Albanian 
blanch autonomous since 1922; centre at 
Ak6e HisSr) 

*BibarIya. — M 324 — small Cicilian order (in 1924). 
BistSmlya. — O 3 — artificial Turkish isnad of the 
xv*h century (cf Taifuriya) 

♦Ba c aliya. — M 97 — Algero-Egyptian branch of the 
Kadirlya (xix th century) 

BuljUrlya. — G 20 — not identified 
*BQnUhfya (= Bumyin). — small order 10 Southern 
Morocco (cf. R. M M , lvni 141) 
*BurhAnIya (or Burhamlya). — U 13 S 30 — Egyptian 
order (Ibr DasQki f 1277). Branches: Shahfi- 
wiya, SharSmba. 


Dardiriya. — Egyptian branch of the Khalwatiya 

(t 1786). 

*DarkAwa. — M 90 — Algero-Moroccan branch of 
the DjazUlIya. — (1*1823). Various branches 
BUzIdlya, Kittfiniya, Harra^Iya, c AllawIya 

Dasukiya. — G 1 — == Burhaniya. 

Dhahablya — T 0 — Persian name of the Kubrfi- 
wiya. 

Djahriya — U 12 S 29 — Yemenite order (xv th 
century) 

* „ . — M 251 , 207 — orders authorising the 

dhikr in public, in China and Turke- 
stan (Kadirlya); cf. Khaflya. — (xixth 
century) 2 ). 

^Djalallya-BukhSrlya — Hindu branch of the Su- 
hrawardlya (Makhdum-i-djah2niy2n, 1*1383). 

D) alwai Iya — O 25 ^ 11 — Turkish branch of the 
Safawiya (Brussa, Plr Uftada f 1 580). Branches: 
Hashimiya, Rawshaniya, Fana 3 iya, *Huda 5 iya 

L)jamaliya. — T n — Persian branch of the Suhra- 
wardlya. — (Ardistam f x v*h century). 
n — O 32 — Turkish order — Stambul — 
(t 1 7 5 °) 

*Ojarr 5 hiya — Turkish branch of the Khalwatiya 

— (t * 733 ) 

DjazUliya — R 9 — Moroccan reformed Shadhi- 
liya — (11465) Its branches are Darkawa, 
HamSdisha, c Isawiya, Sharkawa, Taiblya. 

jDjibawiya — Sa c dlya 

Djilala — Moroccan name for the Kadirlya 

Djumaidiya. — H 4 U 39 S 4 R 3 — doctrinal Baghdad 
school (f 909) which was evolved in the 
Sufiya in the xith century — , and gave rise 
to the Kh w adjagan, Kubrawlya and Kadi- 
rlya — name revived in the xvith century for 
the aitificial isnad of a dhikr. 

Firdawslya — Hindu name of the Kubrawlya 

♦Ghawthiya — U 37 S 20 — Hindu branch of the 
Shattariya (Ghawth, t 1 562 at Gwalior) 

Ghazaliya — G 13 — doctrinal school of GhazSll 

(t mi) 

*Gh 5 ziya — R 14 — branch of the Shadhiliya in 
South Morocco — (f 1526) 

♦Gulshanlya — O 22 G 18 — = Rawshanlya. 

*Gurzmai. — Hindu branch of the Kadirlya. 

*Habibiya. — R 13 — branch of Shadhiliya in Tafilelt 

(t 1 75 2 ) 

Haddadlya — G 31 — not identified 

*Haddawa — wandering Moroccan order at Tag- 
zirt. — (xixih century). 

^Hafnawiya — R 17 — Egyptian branch of the Khal- 
watlya — (fi749) 

Haidaiiya. — Persian branch of the Kalandariya 
(xiuth century). 

vt „ = IQiaksar. — Persian artisan brother- 

hood (xixih). 

Hakimiya — H 7 — doctnnal school of Hakim 
Tirmidhi (t 898) 

HallSdjIya. — H 12 U 38 S 5 — doctnnal school of 
Husain b. Manser HallSdj (t 9 22 )> name re- 
vived in the xiuth century for the artificial 
isn 5 d of a dhikr 

Hamadh 5 nlya. — U 7 S 21 — Kashmir branch of the 
Kubiawiya. — ( c All Hamadhftnl *f 1385). 


1) Cf. 'Umarlya (G 23 ), c Uthmaniya (G 24 ), c Abbas- 
lya (G 20 ), Zamablya (G 27 ) 

2) Cf. Qhaiblya (G 32 ), Hadarfya (G»). 
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‘HamSdigha. — Moroccan branch of the DjazUlIya in 
the Zerhoun(xvinth century) with sub-branches . 
DaghQghiya, Saddakiya, Riyahlya, Kasimiya, — 
at Meknes and at Sal6 

Hamz&wiya — G 19 — mixture of Bairamlya and 
Malamiya. 

*Hansallya. — R 2 ® — small Orano-Moroccan order. 
— (ti702) 

„ . — Chleuh branch of the Nasirlya — 

(xixth century) 

HarlrTya. — Hauranian branch of the Rifa c iya — 
(t'247> 

Hatimiya. — doctrinal school of Ibn c Arabl (f 1 240) 

Huda J !ya = Djalwatlya 

Hulmaniya. — H 11 — HulOliya sect of the x*h 
century. 

Hululiya — H n — heresy. 

HurSfiya. — heresy 

Ib&hlya. — heresy 

Idrlsiya — M 44 — branch of the Khadirlya settled 
in c AsIr (xixth century) 

Ighit-BS§hiya. — O 23 — Turkish branch of the 
Kfealwatlya (ti544) 

IghtishSshiya. — T 7 - Khurasan branch of the 
Kubrawlya (Ishak KhattalanI, f xvth century) 

c IsawIya. — R 21 G 28 ( ? ) — Moroccan branch of the 
Djazuliya at Meknes (11524). 

Ishraklya. — doctrinal school of Suhravvardi Ha- 
lab! (f 1191) 

Isma c illya. — Nubian order in Kurdufan (xixth 
century). 

IttihSdiya — heresy. 

KadirIya. — U 2 ® S® T* 3 O® G 2 R 4 — Baghdad order 
developed from the school of the Djunaidlya 
( c Abd al-Kadir Djllaoi 1166) — Many 
branches, in Yemen and Somalia, Yafi c iya 
(xivth century), Mushari c iya, c UrabIya , in India, 
BanSwa and Gurzmar, in Anatolia, Asljrafiya, 
Hindiya, Khulusiya, NabulUsIya, Rumiya and 
Waslatiya, in Egypt, Faridiya and Kasimiya 
(xixth century), in Maghrib, c Ammariya, 
c Aruslya, BQ c aliya and Djilala; in western 
Sudan, Bakka 3 Iya 

KalandarIya — U 3 S 39 — itinerant order founded 
m Persia (Sawidji |i2i8), spiead to Syria 
and India (xivth century — xvith century) now 
extinct. 

Karra 3 iya. — M 97 — small Tunisian order (xixth 
century). 

Karzazrya. — R 23 — Sljadhillya branch in Tafilelt 
(xixth century) 

Kassariya. — H 2 — doctrinal school of the ixth 
century = Malamatiya 

KSzarunlya. — Persian order descended from the 
doctrinal school of the Khafifiya, at Shiraz 
— (ti30 4 ). 

Khadirlya (= Khidrlya) — R 27 — Moroccan order 
(Ibn al-Dabbagh 11717) whence are derived 
the Amlrghanlva, Idrlsiya and SanSslya. 

KJlaflftya — H 9 U l ® S 31 — doctrinal school of Ibn 
Kbafif (t9^2); name revived in the xivth 
century for an artificial isnad. 

{hafiya. — surname of the Nakghabandlya in 
China and Turkestan (xixth century), cf. 
Djahrlya. 

Challliya. — M 97 — small Tunisian order (xixth 
century). 

£EALWatIya. — Ul® S» 9 T* 7 CM® G ,D R 2 ® - branch 
of the Suhrawardlya which arose in Khurasan 


(£ahlr al-Dln f 1397) and spread into Turkey. 
— Numerous branches* m Anatolia, DjarrH- 
hfya, Igjptbasbiya, c Ushshakiya, NiySzIya, 
Stinbullya, Sljamsiy a, Gtflshunlya and Shudja 3 iya; 
in Egypt, Daiftya, Hafnawlya, Saba c Iya, Sawlya- 
Dardiriya, Maghaziya , m Nubia, m HisjjS/ and 
in Somaliland, Salihiya; in Kabylia, Rah- 
maniya. 

*Khammasiya. — M 97 — Tunisian ordei (xixth 
century) 

Khanazlya. — H 8 U 29 S 36 — doctrinal school of 
Abu Sa c id Khanaz (f 899); then artificial 
Turkish isnad of the xvth century 
Khawatulya. — U 24 S 3S — Hidjazt order of Mada- 
nlya (Ibn c Arrak 11556) 

Kh w adjagan — T 15 — Persian order descended 
from the school of the Djunaidlya and spread 
in Turkestan (= Yasawiya) — (Yusuf Hama- 
dhanl f I 140) 

KubrawIya — U® S 20 T® O 8 — Khurasan order 
descended from the school of the Djunaidlya 
(Nadjm Kubia fi22i) Branches. c AidarQsIya, 
Hamadhaniya, Ightishashlya, Nurbakhshiya, 
Nuriya, Rukniya 

Kumyawiya — T 12 — doctrinal school of §adr 
Rumi (fi273), descended from the Hatimiya 
Kushairlya — U 23 S 35 — artificial isnad of the xvith 
century, refeung to Kushairl (f 1074) 

Madanlya. — U 22 S 7 — first name of the Shadhillya. 
* „ — Tripolitan branch of the Darkawa 

at Misurata (11823). 

*MadarIya — U 33 b 38 — wandenng Hindu order 
(Shah Madar, f 1438 at Makanpur). 
Maghribiyj. — G 29 — perhaps to be identified with 
the disciples of the Persian poet Maghrib! 
(+1406) 

Malamatiya — U 5 S 18 — doctrinal school of Khu- 
rasan (ixth — XI th century), opposed to the 
Safiya of the c Irak — name revived in the 
xvith century for an aitificial isnad 
Malamiya. — G 36 — (= Hamzawiya) — branch of 
the Bairamlya of Tuikey (f * 5 5 3) 

MansQriya = Halladjlya. 

Mar&zika. — branch of the Ahmadlya (xivth 
century) 

Mashisfclya. — disciples of the Moroccan saint 
Ibn Mashish (I1226), at first confused with 
the ShadbiBya, then regrouped in the xvith 
century. 

*Matbul!ya — G 38 — small Egyptian order (| 1475) 
*Mawlawiya — U 11 S 28 T 2 G 8 O* 0 — Anatolian 
order (£)jalal al-Dfn Rumi, t I2 73 at Koniya) 
Branches. Pustmsljiniya, Irshadiya. 

Misrlya — Niyazlyi 

Muljammadiya. — U 1 S 1 — devotional artificial is- 
nad referring to the Prophet without inter- 
mediary . utilised in the xvith century by c Ali 
Khawwas and Sha c rani , also used in con- 
nection with the recitation of Dala^il of Djazull 
MuhSsiblya. — H 1 — doctrinal school of Harith 
Muhasibl (1859) 

Muradlya. — O 30 — Turkish order in Stambul. — 
(t I 7 I 9 )- 

Mush5ri c Iya. — U 30 S 34 — Yemenite branch of the 
Kadirfya (xvth century) 

Mut5wi c a = Ahmadlya. 

*Na£shabandIya. — U 3 ® S 24 Ti° 0 ,2 Gi R !9 — order 
in Turkestan, claiming de- 
scent from the school of the 
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TaifQrlya. — Branches m 
China, Turkestan, Kazan, Tur- 
key, India and Java. - (Baha 3 
al-DIn 1 1388). 

NakshabandIya = Khalidlya — reformed Turkish 
(xixth century) 

^NSEsirlya — R 16 — South Moroccan branch of the 
Shadhiliya, at Tamghrat (xvnth century) with 
Tunisian sub-branch (§habblya). 

^N^matallXhIya — T 8 — the only order of the 
Pei sian Shl c a m Kir man . descended from the 
Kadiriya-Yafi c Iya. — (f 1430). 

Niyazlya. — O 29 — Turkish branch of the Khalwa- 
tlya (t 1693). 

Nubuwlya — artisan brotherhood in Syria (xnth 
century) 

Nur al-Dlnlya. — O 31 = Djarrahiya. 

Nuibakhshiya — T 3 — Khurasan branch of the 
Kubrawlya (Muhammad Nurbakhsh +1465) 

Nuriya. — H 5 — doctrinal school of Nuri (f 907). 
„ . — U 9 S 23 — dissenting branch of the Ruk- 

nlya (xivth century). 

„ . — heresy. 

Pir-Hadj2t. — T 14 — Afghan older professing to 
be that of Ansail Harawi (f 1088) 

*Rahhallya — order of Moroccan jugglers (xvith 
century) 

*RahmanIya. — R 3 ® — branch of the Khalwatlya in 
Kabylia. — (1 793)- 

*Rashldlya — R 13 — small Algenan order formed 
dissenting from the Yusuflya (xixth centuiy). 

*Rasulshahiya. — M 293 — Hindu order of GudjarSt 
(xixth century). 

Rawshaniya. — branch of the Khalwativa, in T urkey 
and Cairo (Gulshanl 1 533) 

. — Afghan branch of the Suhrawardiya 
(Bayazld AnsSrl, f end of the xvith 
century). 

*RifX c Iya. U 28 S 8 T 9 0« G 4 — South? 'Irak order 
— (t 1 1 7 5) — spread from its centre m Basra 
to Damascus and Stambul — Syrian branches 
Harirlya, Sa'dlya, Saiyadiya ; — Egyptian 
Bazlya, Maliklya, and H ^bibiya (xixth century) 

Rukniya — U 8 S 22 — Baghdad branch of KubiS- 
wlya ( c Ala ai-Dawla SimnanI t*33^) 

Rumiya. — G 14 — = Ashrafiya. 

Sab c iniya. — doctrinal school and wandering order 
of lbn Sab c ln (fi268). 

*Sa c dIya — O 13 G 18 — Syrian branch of the Rif5 c iya 
(Sa c d al-Din DjibSwI f *335) — Branches 
c Abd al-Sal&mlya, Abu ’1-Wafa 3 iya. 

Safawiya T 4 — Az£ri branch of Suhrawardiya 

at Ardabll — (t *334) ^ g ave nse to the 
sect of the K?z!lba§hlya, to the Persian dynasty 
of the §afawids, and to several Turkish orders 

Sahllya. — H® L 40 S 40 — doctrinal school (Sahl 
Tustarl T 896) ; name revived in the xvith 
centuiy for an artificial isnad. 

Sakatlya. — O 4 — Turkish artificial isnad of the 
xvith century. — (Sakatl f 867), 

Salamlya = c ArCsIya 

Salimlya = Sahllya (in the first sense) 

*Samm5nIya. — Egyptian branch of Shadhiliya 
(xixth century). 

*SanSnIya. — M 97 — minor Tunisian order (xixth 
century). 

•‘SanBsIya. — R 31 — military order, descended from 
the Kbadirlya, at Ejagbub then Cufra, in the 
oriental Sahara. — (f 1859). 


Sasaniya. — artisan brotherhood m Syria and 
Anatolia (xiith — xvith century) 

Saiyarlya. — II*® — doctrinal school of the xth 
century. 

*Sha c b5nfya. — G 17 — Turkish branch of the Khal- 
watlya at Kastamuni — (t*5^9)' 

*ShAdhilIya — U 17 S 13 T 16 O 9 G 3 R e — order 
founded by Abfl Madyan of Tlemcen (f 1197) 
and c Ali Sbadhili of Tunis (+ 1256). — Maghrib 
branches Ghazlya, Hablblya, Karzazlya, Nasi- 
rlya, Shaikhlya, Suhaillya, Yusuflya, Zarruklya 
and Zi>anlya — ; Egyptian: Bakrlya. Khawgti- 
rlya, Waf5 J iya, Ejawhanya, Makklya, H5§hi- 
mlya, SammSniya c Aftflya, KSsimlya, c ArusIya, 
Ilandughlya, KawQkdjiya — ; there are some 
at Stambul, in Rumania, in Nubia and m the 
Comores. 

SfiahmadSnya = Malang = MadSrlya 

^Sfiaikhiya — R 24 — name given to the Shadhiliya 
Ulad Sldi Shaikh of Orania (xixth century). 

Shamsiya. — O 27 — Turkish branch of Khalwatlya. 
— (t 1601) = Nuriya-Slwasiya 

*§harkawa. — Moroccan branch of the EjazUlIya 
at Bujad (1599) 

Sharkawiya. — Egyptian order of the Khalwatlya 
(xvmth century) 

*ShaitarIya. — L 34 S 28 G 34 — Hindu, Sumatra and 
Javanese order ('Abdallah Shatter t I 4 I 5 or 
1428)*) — Branches. Ghawthiya, c Ushaikiya 

ShudLiya — wandering Spanish order of the xnth 
century based on the Sab c lnlya 

Siddiklya. — U 4 S 2 R 1 — artificial isnSd referring to 
the second khalifa (invented by c Ata ’llah, 
xmd\ century). 

Sinan-Ummlya — O 28 — Turkish order (t 1668). 

Suhaillya — R 18 — Algerian branch of Shadhiliya 
(xixth century) 

*SuiirawardIya. — U 15 S 11 T‘ 0 7 G 9 R 8 — Baghdad 
order founded by l Abd al-K5hir Suhrawardl 
(T 1167) and c Umar Suhiawardi (t 1234) who 
were called “Siddiklya” = descendants of the 
second khalifa; found m Af gh anistan and m 
India — Branches Djalallya, JDjamaliya, Khal- 
watlya, Rawsfianlya, Safawiya and Zamlya 

! ‘Sultamya. — M 281 — order of Turkestan (xixth 
century) 

*SunbulIya — O^G 39 — Turkish branch of the 
Khalwatlya (11529). 

*Tabba 3 iya. — M 97 — Tunisian order(xixth century). 

*TaibIya — R 25 — Moroccan branch of the Dja- 
zullya at Ouezzan (fi727). 

Taifurlya. — H 3 — doctrinal school of Dasitani and 
KhurkSnl (xith century), descended from Abu 
Yazid TaifQr BistSmi (t 877). 

*TalibIya — small Moroccan order at Sal£ (xixth 
century, cf. R. M 3/, lviu. 143) 

Talkinlya. — P 3 — heresy. 

*TidjanIya — R 29 — Algero-Moroccan order (fi 815). 
From Temacin and c Ain Mahdi, it has spread 
through Eastern and Western S0d5n. 

*T&hishtiya. — U 32 b 37 G 16 — Indo-Afghan order: 
centre at Adjmir (+1236). 

Tuhamlya = Taiblya. 

< Ulw5nIya. — O 1 — Turkish artificial isnad of the 
xvith century, referring to a saint of Qjedda 
of the vnith century. 


1) Cf. biogr. in QhulSm Sarwar, K hating i al- 
Affiyc?, Lith. Cawnpore 1893, ii. 306—308. 
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Umml-SinSnfya — O 24 — Turkish order — (f 1552) 
c UrabIya. — U 27 S 9 — branch of the Kadirlya(xvi th 
century) 

c Usbaikiya — U 35 S 27 — Hindu branch of the Shat- 
tariya (Aba Yazld { IshtI t xvth century). 
* c Usb§ha^iya. — O 26 G 21 — Turkish blanch of the 
Khalwatlva (fi592). 

Uwaislya. — U 2 S 3 G 40 R 2 — Turkish artificial isn 5 d 
of the XVI th century, referring to a Sahabl. 

*Wafa 3 lya — R 7 — reformed Syro-Egyptian of the 
Shadhiliya (fl 35 8 ) 

Wahdatlya — P 5 — heresy = Wu^jQdiya 
*W 5 n|h c AlIshahIya. — Hindu order (end of the 
xix th century) 

Wusullya — P 1 — heresy 

Yasawiya — branch of the Kh* adjagan m Turke- 
stan (Yasawi tn67). 

YQnusIya — wandering Syrian order (ShaibanI 
| 1222) 

*Yusuflya - — R 12 — Maghrib branch of Shadhiliya 
at Miliana (xvi th century) 

ZarrQjuya. — U 19 S 15 R 10 — branch of the Shadhi- 
llya of Fes (fi 493 ) 

Zainlya — O l# — Turk branch of Suhrawardiya 
at Biussa (Kh w afi 11435). 

*Ziyaniya — R 28 — Maghrib branch of the Shadhi- 
liya (xix th century) 

Zuraiklya — P ! — heresy not identified (name 
perhaps wrongly transcribed). 
Bibliography The principal sources are 
enumerated at the head of the table given above 
One may add those given by G. Pfannmuller, in 
Handbuch der lslam-Literatur , 1923, p 292 — 
315. — Cf also in the Encyclopaedia the ai tides 
BEKTA§H, DFRKAWA, DERWlSH, DHIKR, MJTUWA, 
GULSHANl, HALLAEJ, C ISA\VlYA, KALANDARlYA, . 
SA C DlYA, SALIMlYA, SANUSlYA, SHADD, SHADHILIYA, 
SHATH, SHAXTXrIYA . (Louis Massignon) 
TA 3 Rl KH (a ), I . h 1 s t o 1 y in general, annals, 
chronicles It is the title of a great many 
historical works, like the Takmilat Ta°iikh al - 
Tabari, supplement to the Anna/s of Tabari; 
Ta'rikh. Baghdad , Mekka etc , history of Baghdad, 
jf Mecca etc., Tcfrtkh al-Andalus , history of 
Andalusia The word has also been applied to 
kvorks of a very different kind, like that of al- 
Birani on India, Tcfrikh al-Htnd , which is rathei 
1 study of the state of learning in India, or to 
pecial dictionaries like the Ta*rikh al-Hukamc? 
>f Ibn al-Kiftf, a biographical and bibliographical 
lictionary of early scholars and Arab continuers 
>f the Greek tradition 

2 Era, computation, date Besides their 
>wn era of the Hidjra [q v ], the Muslims have 
lad several other eras . that of the Creation or of 
he world (Ja^rifeh al-*alam\ a very uncertain 
omputation which shows great variation among 
ews, Christians and Magi. Al-Blram and the 
Christian historian Abu ’ 1 -Faradj (Bar-Hebraeus) 
eproach the Jews with having reduced the number 
»f years since the Creation so that the date of 
he birth of Jesus is no longer in agreement with 
he prophecies relative to the Messiah; thus they 
>laced the birth of Seth, son of Adam, 100 years 
00 soon and have done the same with the other 
>atnarchs down to Araham so that their computa- 
ton gives 4,210 years from the Creation to the 
ige of the Messiah instead of 5,586 approximately 


given by the Torah. The Jews, according to al- 
lliranl, expected the Messiah at the end of the year 
1335 of Alexander, so that Christ was born, in 
the general opinion, in the year 31 1 of this era — 
The Era of the Deluge, which also shows diffe- 
lences between Jews and Christians; the astronomer 
Abu Ma'shar used it in his Canon . — The era of 
Nebuchadnezzar (the first Bukht nassar) used by 
Ptolemy in the Almagesta concurrently with the 
Cycles of Calhpus — That of Philip Arrhidaeus, 
father of Alexander, used by Theon of Alex- 
andna m his Canon — The era of Alexander, 
with Greek months, or era of the Seleucids, dates 
from the entry of Seleucus Nicator into Babylon, 
twelve years after the death of Alexander, in 
use among the Synans and Jews (era of the 
Contracts), the Rumls also used it with a slight 
variation Muhammad was born m the year 812 
of the era of Alexander. — An era of Augus- 
tus, one of Antomus used by Ptolemy for 
corrections in the position of the stars — The 
era of Diocletian or eia of the martyrs which 
dates from the first yeai of the reign of Diocletian, 
in 596 of Alexander; it is that which was used 
by the Copts. — In Persia and among the Zoro- 
astrians, the two eras of Yezdedjird III are dated 
one from his accession and the other from his 
death 

Under Muslim rule in Persia an interesting re- 
foim of the calendar took place when the Caliph 
al-Mu c tadid brought the Nawriiz or Persian New 
Year day, which the abolition of the inteicalation 
had advanced too much, back to a date more in 
keeping with agricultural work The Kh&oian, the 
era of the Ilkhans, was introduced into Persia by 
Ghazan Mahmud on Radjab I, 701 ad.; it is a 
solar era. Another reform is that of the Seldjuk 
Sultan Malik Shah who instituted the Djalall era — 
On March 1, 1676 (old style) the Ottomans 
adopted a solar calendar based on the Julian, and 
called it “The Ottoman fiscal calendar” The Julian 
year began about 1 1 days before the lunai year, 
the dates of the calendar did not keep in agreement 
with those of the Hidjra The Ilahl era was esta- 
blished by Akbar m the 30 th year of his reign. 
It dated from the 5 th I\abi c II, 963 (Feb. 19, 1556), 
the date of his accession , the years are solar. In 
modern times, Mukhtar Pasha QhazI has prepared 
another solar calendar of remarkable accuracy, 
which would only show an error of 0.28 of a day 
in a 100 centuries — In 1926 the KemSlist Turks 
abandoned the Muhammadan lunar calendar and 
adopted the European system 

While talking of dates it may be woith men- 
tioning the system of notation called djtimmal 
(chronogram) which is sometimes found m texts of 
a literary character it consists in dating by forming 
words, the numeral value of the letters of which 
gives the date Thus the sentence Na<fyat al-khalk 
mm al-kufr bi-Muhammad . “Muhammad saves 
the world from unbelief’ gives, when the total 
value of its letters is added up, the date 1335 
(an example from al-Blruni). 

Bibliography'. al-Blruni, Chronology oj 
ancient nations , ed. and transl. E. Sachau, London 
1879, chap 111. and passim , Abu ’l-Faradj, Ta^rikk 
mukhta^ar al-Duwal, ed. SalhanI, Beyrouth 1890, 
E Lacoine, Table de concordance des dates des 
Calendriers arabe , copte , gregorien, Israelite , 
etc., Paris 1891. 

(B. Carra dr Vaitx) 
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TARIM, local (Turkish) pronunciation Term , 
the principal river of modern Chinese Tur- 
kistan (length about 1,200 miles) It is probably 
the OikhardSs of Ptolemy (vi. 1 6) In the first 
(seventh) century the river is mentioned by the 
Chinese pilgnm Hiuan-Cuang (Hiouen-Thsang, 
Memoires , transi. Stan Julien, 11. 220) undei the 
name Si-to (Sanskrit Slid) In the fifth (xflh) century 
Mahmud K 5 §hgharl (i 1 16) mentions the rivet 
Usm! Tarim “which flows out of the land of Islam 
into the land of the U ighurs and loses itself 1 n the sand 
there” According to the same source {op. cit , p 332), 
Usmi- Tarim was a place near Ku6a on the frontier 
of the land of the Uighurs along which the river 
flowed The name Tarim then as now was apparently 
applied to the lower course of the river , in its upper 
course, often also down to its mouth, it is called after 
the capital of Chinese Turkistan, Yarkand Darya 
The souice of the Yarkand-Darya is the Raskem- 
Darya which lies in the mountains of Karakotum 
on the fiontier of India. In the history of Timur 
( Zafar-nama , Calcutta 1887 — 1888, 11 219), a 

place called Tarim is mentioned not far from Bai 
and Kusan (Ku6a) Tarim appears also in the 
Tc?rikh-i Raipidi of Muhammad Haidar (transi 
E D. Ross, p 67) as the name of a district, 
along with Tu*-f 5 n, Lob and Katak, the name 
of the river is not mentioned in these sources 
According to the Tarikh-i Rashidi {op cit , p il), 
the town of Lob-Katak (or the towns of Lob and 
Katak) was destroyed by a sandstorm in the 
viuth (xivth) century As Sven Hedin ( Through 
Asia, London 1898, p 850) has ascertained, legends 
about the destioyed town of Katak (“ Shahr-i-Kottek 
or else Shahr-i- Katak") have survived to the present 
day, although no one has seen the ruins of this 
town An arm of the Tarim m its lower course 
is called Ketek-Taum (Korn flow, Kashgartva , 
Tashkent 1903, p 164). In the time of Mahmud 
Kashghari, Islam had apparently not yet spread 
on the lowei course of the Tarim. The people of 
town and desert of Lob on the other hand are 
described as Muhammadans by Marco Polo (Ch. 57) 
The Yarkand-DaryS leaves the mountains and 
enteis the plain at the village of Kaitun and 
receives on the left bank the K!zfl-Su 01 KfLhghar- 
Darya, the Aksu or Aksu-Daiya, the Muzart or 
Shah-YSr-Darya and the Kon£e-Dary5, on the 
right the Tiznab, the Khatan-Darya and the Kerya- 
Darya The right hand tributaries only reach the 
Tarim when they are flooded Below the mouth 
of the Aksu the Tarim is about 400 yards broad, 
in this region it is divided into several arms, 
the principal arm, the Ugen-DaryS, is 170 yards 
wide at Terek wheie Sven Hedm crossed it {Through 
As/a , p 847 1 The separate arms are lost in the 
basin of the Lob or Lob-nor (Mongol Lake Lob) 
in which the Certen- Darya also flows, the Su li- 
ho also flows into it fiom the east. Lop (or Lob), 
accoiding to Sven Hedm ( Through As/a , p 871), 
is now the name applied to the whole region 
from the mouth of the Ugen-DaryS and the Tarim 
m the north to the village of Caikhhl* (south 01 
Cerfien- Darya) m the south; as Pelliot ( Journ . 
As., Ser xi., vol. vit. 1 19) suggests, the same 
word Lop is reproduced at the beginning of our 
era in Chinese by Leou-lan. As the terms Lop- 
nor and Tarim-gol {got, Mongol: river, the latter 
on the map by J. Klaproth of 1829) show, the 
earliest accounts of the lake basin and lower course 
of the Tarim reached European scholars from 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, TV. 


Mongol (or Kalmiik) sources. Quite recently the 
geographical conditions and the archaeological 
remains on the lower course of the Tarim have 
been investigated by numerous expeditions and 
many endeavours have been made to connect 
modern sites with references in the literary, especially 
Chinese, sources. According to Sir Aurel Stem’s 
most recent explorations ( 19 14; cf. Geogr Joum 
Aug and Sept. 1916), there has probably been a 
laige delta m the now almost completely dried 
up bed of the Lob, but never a large lake within 
histone times. 

On account of its continental climate, the Tarim 
m spite of southern situation is covered with ice 
about three months of the year. On the lower 
course of the Tarim the natives ( Lopftk ) catch 
fish in special boats Sven Hedin explored the 
region of Lob-nor in one such boat; there has 
never been any navigation in the proper sense on 
the Tarim As in the time of Mahmfld K&shgharl, 
the rivei was swallowed up by the desert before 
it reached the bed of the lake, the fishing village 
of Kum-cap ghan is described by Hedin {op. cit 
p. 884) as “the entrance to the tomb of the Tarim”. 

Bibliography A particularly full account 
of the most important sources is given in Kor* 
ndow, Kashgar tya , Tashkent 1903, p 1 5 7 sqq , 
from his own researches and the narration of 
Priewalski, Hedin, P‘evtzow, Kozlow etc. 

(W Barthold) 

TARIM, 1. an old town and still one of the 
most important in northern Hadramot, 
on the left side of the main wad! which traverses 
the whole of Hadramot and is called Wadi Maslle 
east of Shibam or Wadi HadramOt or simply al- 
WSdi, others distinguish Wall Maslle and Wadi 
HadiamSt, but are not agreed on the position of 
the confluence of the two (cf Siieler’s map 60 in 
his Honda/ las 0 [Goiha 1905] and the Map of 
Hadramut [surveyed by Imam Sharif Khan Bahadur] 
in Th Bent, Southern Arabia , London 1900, p 
70) The statements of the Arab geographers re- 
garding Hidramot, especially the interior (already 
in pait utilised by Killer, Ef dkitnae, xu [Berlin 
1846], passim and brought together in a critical 
survey based on all texts, so far accessible, by 
M de Goeje, H idhramaut, Revue Colo male Inter- 
nationale, n, 1886, p. 101 sqq ) are exceedingly 
scanty and do not give the impression of being 
based on the accounts of e>e- witnesses, but contain 
the same matter as the isolated references in the 
travelleis before Wrede and his own information 
about districts which he was not able himself to 
visit. The Atab geographers describe § 1 } bam and 
Tarim as two (principal) towns in Hadiamot, 
without fuither defining their situation, e g YSkBt, 
Mif&am, 11. 284, in 247; 1 746; al-Idrisi (see 
Jaubert, Geogr aphte d'Edrtst [Pans 1836], p 149 
sq and 53) and others (see below) Al-HamdSnl, 
Djazira , p. 87, calls Tarim a large town (as he 
does the Tails northeast of Shibam), Shi bam the 
great capital (p. 86) Of no importance are the 
mere references as in al-Hamdinl, p. 177 (along 
with Tarls) etc , or references m poets in al- 
HamdSnl, p. 182; al-Bakri, p 107, 184 etc. K. 
Niebuhr, as early as 1763 (see hts Btschreibung 
von At abuts [Copenhagen 1772], p. 286 sqq ) re- 
ceived m San c 5 J and MnskaJ from Arabs stones 
of the existence of Tarim and Sh'bam (on p. 286 
the mention of “these two most prominent towns 
of Hac^ramOt” is quoted from the Geographia 

43 
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Nubtensis [the Latin synopsis of al-ldrlsl, Pans 
1619] and Abu ’l-Fid 5 J ) Ritter and others have 
given mistaken accounts of the geographical position 
of Tarim ; according to the best available map 
of HadramSt (that of L. Hirsch) it is approximately 
m 49 0 55' E. Long, and 16 0 44' N. Lat 

L. W. C. van den Berg, from his official position 
in Batavia, was able to get very full particular 
of their native land from Arabs from HadramSt, 
who had migrated to the Dutch East Indies, as 
their countrymen still do; most of his informants 
came from the district of the principal Wadi between 
Shi bam and Tarim. This information he worked 
up in his Le Hadhiamout et les Colonies Arabes 
dans PArchtpellndien^vAMX*. i886)(cf C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Arafite en Oost-Indte [Leyden 1907, p. 
19 sqq. y French translation in Rtvue dc THistoire 
des Rely lvii , 1908, p T^sqq.]). Along with much 
other information we owe to van den Berg the first 
more accurate details of Tarim According to him 
it was the old capital (Maltzan marks Tarim on 
the map in his Retse as “capital of Hadiamaut 
proper 1 ’), Sai’On (p. 13), he says, is the modern 
capital. On p. 26 he descubes the wadis that 
come from the north from the al-Wotl mountains 
On p. 18 sqq. he gives distances for the various 
stations on the road from al Shihr to Tarim Tarim 
is surpassed by Sai 3 Gn in all respects in which it 
once had the supremacy in the land, number of 
inhabitants, trade, industry and it is more ad- 
vanced generally. Several houses were already un- 
inhabited, streets deserted, a large number of 
mosques no longer visited or fallen into disrepair 
The decline of the town is said to have begun 
as early as the thirties of last century and to have 
been brought about by the constant feuds between 
the tribes of the district. According to a not veiy 
probable report m the Arabic newspaper al- Dj a- 
woftb of 18 th Rabl c I 1299 (Feb 8, 1882, Con- 
stantinople), Tarim had about 25,000 inhabitants 
(cf. W rede’s statement); according to the results of 
van den Berg’s enquiries (p. 52) it had only 10,000 
(which coincides wuh Wellsted’s statement) Tarim 
was formerly the centre of the textile industry of 
HadramQt, which however was only carried on in 
puvate houses and in his time (p 78) was still of 
importance, although it had begun to decline as 
a result of European competition. So early a writer 
as Seetzen ( Zaih's M<>natl Con espondens, 1811, 
xxvui., p. 240) knew that silk shawls embroidered 
with gold thread w’ere made in Tarim The town 
was at one time also the centre of higher education 
in the land (grammar, theology and law) Sai’un 
has now taken its place m this respect also (p 88) 

In the collection of Hadramti stories collected 
by C. Landberg {Etudes sur les dialeetes de 1' Ara- 
ble tnendionale , i., Hadramouty I eyden 1901) from 
the lips of natives, Tarim is mentioned (p. 175 
[185], 432) (in the last passage there is a reference 
to the school there, Rbat Terlm , fui ther parti- 
culars of it on p. 450 sq.) 

The first European to visit ShtbSm, SaFUn and 
Tarim, (July 1893^ and to be able to report on the 
town from his own experiences, was Leo Hirsch 
{Ret sen tn Sudarabien % Mahra-Land und Hadramuty 
Leyden 1897). His description of the journey from 
Shibam to Tarim (p. 209 sqq.) and his account of 
the latter town are full of information. Tarim, he says, 
lies on the left bank of the Wfidi Masile (going from 
Shibam) on the side of a hill, according to his 
map on the southern slopes; v. d. Berg’s state- 


ment: “Terlm (est situ6 sur le versant) de la chatne 
des montagnes septentrionales” (p. 22) should 
therefore be corrected. On p. 227 sqq. Hirsch 
gives a fuller description of the town and its 
situation Here we will only mention that whole 
quarters of the town, especially the southwestern 
part, present a desolate appearance and among 
the houses which are mostly m ruins — as v, d. Berg 
already mentioned — theie are very few distinguished 
for size or good repair The number of mosques, 
the well kept whitewashed minarets of which rise 
up among the houses, is not very large according 
to him (p 229) (according to v d. Berg over 
300). With his statement “The mediese, wheie 
theology and law are taught, is joined to the 
Rubat Masque” we may compare the reference 
quoted above from Landberg and v d. Berg’s 
note (p 88) that the high school, also a hostel 
for students, at Sat J un, an annexe of the great mos- 
que there, is called Rabat ( cf. nba( m the meaning, 
“hostel ior poor Muslim students”) According 
to Landberg’s infoimation, the school at Tarim 
was closed and its place taken by that at Sai J un 
(see also v. d Berg) Hiisch learned fiom a 
saiyid of the town, who was lamenting its increasing 
decline, that it had consisted from early times ot 
five bilad (quarters) and its population was then 
3,810 The Sultan of the town had only a nominal 
authority and was in reality m the hands of the 
great saiytds (p. 231). Tarim like Sai^un belongs 
to the Kathiri tribes; it has its own coins of 
silver and copper (a collection in the Berlin and 
Butish Museum, some reproduced at the end of 
Hirst-h’s book, see also S11 John A Bucknill. A 
Note on some coins struck for use tn Tarim , 
Southern Arabia , in the Journal of the Malayan 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society , vol 111., 
part 1. [April 1925] with a plate). On account of 
the hostile attitude of the population, Hirsch had 
to leave Tarim after a few hours’ stay only and 
return to &hil>am next morning, he had no time 
for a thorough examination 

From a comparison of his statements with the 
second-hand information of eailier wuters, it is 
evident that, apart from the points of difference 
already indicated from v d. Berg, 111 the latter’s 
map the places from Shibam to Tarim are put 
too far to the east and that he has also not given 
correctly the size and population of the three 
important tow-ns §hil>am the largest town — as 
it was even in al-Hamdani’s time — which has 
about 6,000 inhabitants (Hirsch, p. 198 and Bent, 
op city p 148, on the other hand v d. Berg, 
p. 42 says only 2,000), is considered an impor- 
tant town and far surpasses Sai J Un (with c 4,500 
inhabitants, according to v d. Berg on the other 
hand 15,000) and Tarim as a centre of life and 
activity (Hirsch, p. 205), is put by him too far 
below Sai’un, whose Sul[an is said to be reco- 
gnised in Taiim also, and even below Tarim m 
importance. The opinion of D G. Hogarth, The 
Penetration of Arabia ( London 1905), p. 222, 
that “the rivaliy of these towns is such, and the 
changes in them are so frequent, that it is not 
impossible that Van den Berg was n ht at the 
moment, m regarding Sai’un as the capital of 
Hadramawt, with Tarim for its only peer”, is 
hardly plausible m view of the shortness of the 
interval. We may note here the reference to the 
“journey of Mu c allim *AbSd from Gishin to Terlm” 
in W, Hem {Sudarabische Itmtrarieny M. G.G W.y 
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lvii. [1914], p. 37 sqq . published by his widow 
from his literary remains), according to which 
Sai J Hn is larger than lanm, and Shibam smaller 
than these two towns and larger than the others 
(p. 43 j, which would rather agree with v. d Berg’s 
estimate. Against this view however are the sta- 
tements accoiding to which Sfiibam is 7 to 8 days' 
journey fiom Tarim (p. 42) Here again Hirsch’s 
testimony seems to be preferable. 

In January of the year after Hirsch (1894) Bent 
and his wife succeeded in reaching Shibain ; they 
did not get to i'ariin. Bent also says (/ c , p 119), 
m contrast to v. d. Berg and others, that the 
Sultans of SaPun and Tarim have no authority out- 
side their towns (on the southern Arabian Sultan- 
ates, cl C Snouck Huigronje, Vmterdit scculur 
. en Hadhramot , Revue Afncatne , 1905, p. 92). 

Bibliography' the works quoted in the 
text, especially those of Hirsch, v. d Berg, de 
Goeje, Hem, Sprenger, Wrede Maltzan, Ritter, 
and the Arab geogiaphers (al-Hamdani, Yakut, 
al-ldilsl, Bakri) (J Tkatsch) 

TARIM. 2 According to Hadjdjl Khalifa, 

Qjiihan-ntima , p. 490 (cf Hammer- Purgstall, Ober 
die Geogiaphte Arabiens , Jahrbucher der Litetatur , 
Vienna 1841, xciv , p. 93 and following him 
Ritter, xu 727), a fortress on the toad 
which runs from the coast-town of Djizan on the 
Red Sea eastwards via “Newidije and the castle 
of Feleki” (according to v Hammer’s transcuption, 
which seems not quite certain) to $a c da, that 
is m the Upper Yemen From the mention m 
the veise of Kuthaiyu referted to by al-Hamdanl, 
Sifat , p. 182 and quoted by al-Bakri, p. 184 (cf 
107) and 196, the situation of the place cannot 
be more accuiately deduced. Al-Hamdani, imme- 
diately after mentioning Hunam lying between 
Mecca and Karn, 1 e a place in the southern 
Iiidjaz, mentions Baidah and Tarim only on the 
authority of Kuth lyir without saying anything 
about its position Ai-Bakrl mentions (p 195) 
Tiryam, foi which he gives references from poet>, 
and (p 196) the Tarim occurring in al-Vsha and 
Kuthatyir, which either has this vocalisation on 
account of the metre or is another place, and 
only then proceeds to deal with the town of the 
same name m Hadiamot (cf. N°. 1) under Tarlmu 
Tarim is certainly to be distinguished from Tnyam. 
The verse refers, in a purely poetical simile, to a 
“deseit of Taum” without any geographical pre- 
cision, a reference which like so many topogiaphical 
references in the poets seems to be quite a con- 
ventional one, for the poet was not at all concerned 
with its geogiaphical position Asregaids Kulhaiyir 
it is certain that he is not thinking of either of 
the two places in HadramSt of this name (N° 1 
and 2) Al-§hu c aiba, mentioned by him in the 
same verse immediately after Taiim, is said by 
al-Bakri, p. 184 to be a coast-town on the Yemen 
road, which is in keeping with the order m al- 
Hamdanl The verse of al-A%ha, which also mentions 
Tarim without further precision, is quoted by 
YSfcat, Mu^dyam^ 1. 846, as referring to the town 
in Hadram 5 t, while al-Bakri quotes it along with 
Kuthaiyir’s verse without however giving his opinion 
of the localisation of the Tarim mentioned by the 
two poets, p. 196, s. v. Tiryamu , and not when 
discussing the Tarfm in HadramSt. — The Tac& al - 
< AtUs (vm. 21 1) which gives further places named 
Tarim, gives as the first of them in almost the 
same words as the LisSn * al^Arab (xiv 332) the 


form Tiryam (on the authority of al-Qjawharl , 
the /Cantus , s. v. knows only this form) and then, 
aftet others, Taryam (cf. al-Bakri, p. 195 sq . ), and 
records the statement that it is a w&dl near al- 
Naki c — which is disputed by many on the ground 
that al-Nak! c is a w 5 dl near Madina — according 
to the contrary view, a wadi near Yanbu c in the 
Hidjaz (cf al-Hamdanl, p. 181 and Ya^ut, 1. 846; 
cf thereon al-Bakri, p. 195 and 548) In any 
case it is different from the Tiryam mentioned by 
V akut [op ett ) which is m the north near Madyan 
(the Turiam of the Admiralty Chart; on it cf. 
Ritter, xm. 282; Sprenger, op . ett , p. 23) Ac- 
coiding to the Tail ; , Tiryam is also a place m 
the desert of Basra, He then goes further than 
the Ltsan and, after mentioning the Tarim in 
HadramQt, says, that there is a Tarim in Syria 
and then goes on to deal with the “Yemen town” — 
Wustenfeld, Yemen im XI. Jahrhundert ( Abhandl . 
der Kon Ges d. JVitssnsch , xxxn ), Gotungen 
1885, p. 39, only mentions, in connection with 
the history of Hasan Pasha (from al-Muhibbl) that 
Yarlm should be read for Taiim in the list of 
fortresses taken by the Emir Sinfin in 1006 
(1597 — 1 598) \ his is correct, but the reason given 
that “Tarim is in Hadhramaut” is not There is 
certainly a Yemen Tarim also, but ihe geographical 
situation of these foi tresses, which are in the 
wSan c a J region, shows that it is not the one in 
question Stieler’s Handatlas , 9th ed , Gotha 1905, 
Karte von A/abten (ed by Habenicht), marks 
Tarim west of Sa c da in approx 43 0 2o f East 1 ong 
and 1 6° 57' N. Lat. which agrees with the state- 
ment of the Dj ihan-numa , the English General 
Staff map of the coast (Sheet 3, Sanaa , 1916) 
does not mark it. 

Bibliography given in the text. 

(J. Tkatsch) 

TARKlB BAND is a poem composed ot 
stanzas of from five to eleven couplets Each 
stanza, like a ghizal y has its own rhyme, the first 
two hemistichs and the second hemistich of each 
succeeding couplet rhyming with one another, but 
the rhyme of each sianza varies from that of the 
others, though the metre must be the same ihrough- 
out the poem. After each stanza occurs a couplet 
m the same metie as the rest of the poem, but 
with its own rhyme, the two hemistichs rhyming 
with one another When the same couplet is re- 
peated after each stanza, as a refrain, the poem 
is called Tat fy? Band , but the older writers on 
prosody applied this name to all poems m this 
form, whether the couplet was repeated or varied 
Bibliography, Shims al-Din Muhammad 
b Kais al-R 5 zi, a l- Mu ft Mcf&ytr A$]far 

al/Afjam, edited by MlrzS Muhimmad and 
E G Browne, G M, 9 ; Naslr al-Din al-Tffsi, 
Mfyar al-Ash ar y lithographed edition by Mufti 
Muhammad Sa c d Allah MurSdabadi, Lucknow 
1282, Garcin de Tassy, Rhetortque et Prosodte 
des Pangues de V Orient Afusuhnan , Paris 1873, 
2 n f edition. (T. W. Haig) 

TAROM ( TXrum), i° district on the Kfzfl- 
Uzan [cf s\fId-rUd] 

The name The Arabs call it Tarm, T' rm 
(Mutanabbi;, Ttrm ( B . G, A, } vi. 404, 40S). Y 5 ^Ut 
mentions it on two occasions, under Tarm and 
TSram Mustawf! uses the Arabic dual rarumain. 
the “two Tarums”. The modern Persian pronun- 
ciation is T 5 r 5 m. Although Tftrom is now the 
name of the district, there is also a little town 
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named TSrom on the right bank of the Kfzli-Uzan 
(between Wemsara and Kalladj); another village 
of Tarfm « Tarom) lies to the right of the dtrect 
road from Ardabil to Miyana outside of the district 
of TSrom. 

TSrom, like Khalkhal, which adjoins it, is not 
yet sufficiently explored. 

Below MtySna [q v ] the Kfzfl-Uzan reaches its 
most northerly point near the Pardalls bridge. 
From there to its junction with the great Shah- 
rUd [q. v.], the Kfzfl-Uzan — for a distance of about 
100 miles — follows the general dnection of N W 
to S, E Taiom roughly speaking lies on the middle 
section of the river. 

To the south the mountains of Cill&*Khana etc 
separate Tarom from ZandjSn [q v ] To the east 
the boundary of Tarom is the junction of the 
gieat ShSh-kud with the Kfzfl-lzfln above the 
Mandjil bridge. To the N E. the mountains of 
Gilan separate the basin of the Kfzfl-Uzan from 
MasGla (GilSn) To the north and northwest Tarom 
is contiguous with Khalkhal To the southwest it 
is bordered by the districts dependent on Zandjan 
(notably the old canton of KSghadh-KunSn) 

In its northern bend, the Kf/fl-lz&n cuts itself a 
passage through an impassable defile the depth 
of which is 2,200 — 2,700 feet. r l he villages and 
arable lands of Khalkhal are on the high plateaus 
(5,200 — 6,000 feet high) above the sides of the 
defile. The ravine runs for a distance of 60 
miles to MiySnsara where on the left bank the 
Kfzfl-Uzftn receives the wattrs of ihe little Shah- 
Rud (to be distinguished from the gre.it Shah-Kud y 
which comes from Talakan and flows into the 
Kfzfl-Uzan on the right bank to the west of 
Mandjll) Relow the ravine the valley of the Kfzfl- 
Uzan widens for a distance of 60 miles and there 
are quite a number of villages on both banks 
Near Darband the cliffs contract the water-course 
but afterwards the valley broadens again till just 
before MansJjll (12 — 13 miles) 

Tarom properly so-called begins where the Kfzfl- 
Uzan leaves its gorge and the gorge at Darband 
divides it into two parts, an upper and a lower 
Details of districts of Tarrnn are given in the 
Nuzhat al-Kulub (1*140) but the names of the 
villages are corrupted m the manuscripts. 

a The upper district includes the following 
cantons* 1. DizSbad-i Sufla with 25 villages; 
its position on either side of the Kfzfl-Uzan at 
the mouth of the defile is indicated by the villages 
Nimahil, Gul-Cfn and Kala>>ar (Klhar We may 
further note that the upper part of the same can- 
ton ( Dizabad-i 'Ulya , Nuzhat , p. 66) used to belong 
to the town of Kaghadh-KunSn (the old Khunadj), 
the exact site of which has not been identified. 
2. The canton of Tarom -1 c UlyS m the strict 
sense (with 100 villages) lies on both banks of 
the Kfzfl-Uzan. Its position is indicated by the 
villages (still in existence) of Kalfit (cf YaV Qt 
Kilfit), on the right bank of the Kfzfl-Uzan and 
to the right of the road from Zandjan via Akh- 
g&duk, and Darram on the left bank The position 
of the canton of 3. Nsbar(?) BrIdHn(?) is not 
clear, unless the first name corresponds to Pas- 
bar (?) which the Russian map puts on the left 
bank near the Obar mentioned by Rawlinson. 
According to the latter, Upper Tarom (which 
should be called Tarom-i Khalkhal ?) consists only 
of the narrow strip on the nght bank while the 
left bank bears the name of the Pugbt-i Kflh 


( a the back mountain”, with reference to Gllan ’). 

1 he evidence of the Nuzhat al KutUb , as well as 
that of Fortescue however suggests that Tarom 
includes some villages on both banks of the Kfzfl- 
Uzfin On the other hand the strip on the right 
bank is not very narrow; many torrents descend 
from the mountains which separate Taiom from 
Zandjan and before reaching the Kfzfl-Uzan dis- 
appear in the irugation canals 

b . The cantons of the lower district are 4. that 
which ts commanded by the fortress of SI) am! ran 
(50 villages) and which is situated on both banks 
(on the right bank there is still the village of 
Kalladj mentioned in the Nuzhat ; „A!w f n” must 
be Altun-Kush on a little tributary on the nght, 
cf the Mir^at al-Buldan and the Russian map); 

5 the canton of the fortress of Firdaws (20 
villages), the situation of which is indicated by 
the village of Said&n (on a light bank tributary 
above Altun-Kush) Another passage m the Nuzhat 
al-Kulub , p 217, adds that the canton of 6 Bara, 
where the great Sh ah-Rud rejoins the Kfzfl-Uzan 
also belongs to 1 5 rom A passage in the 'Alam- 
ara, p 335, shows that in the Safawid period, 
even Mandjtl and Kharzawil to the east of the 
Shah-Rud went with Tarom At the present day 
the important town of Mancjjil which may cor- 
respond to the old Harkam (Yakut, iv 963) and 
which commands the entrance to Gilan by the 
valley of the Safid-Rud, belongs to Gilan (Rabino, 
R M xxxn 259). Lastly, according to the 
Nuzhat al-Kulub , p 67, the revenues of the 
cantons of 7 Tlrak( ? ), M r dj m n a n (>) and A n d 1- 
djan (cf. Yakut. Andidjan) were divided between 
Tarom and Kazwin These cantons must be at 
the source of the Yuz-Bashi-Cai (the gorge of 
M«dla c All) the waters of whicn flow from the 
left bank into the Sh 3 h-Rtld [on the Russian 
map we find here the villages of Marcin and 
Anda marked] 

Khalkhal The frontiers of Tarom are little 
known on the Khalkhal side Tarom m general 
was included in the dependencies of Tr 5 k-i t Adjam 
(cf Schw’arz, p 736 and Nuzhat , p. 65 ) As 

to Khalkhal. it formed part of Adharbaidjan (or 
more exactly of its tutnan Ardabil, Nuzhat , p. 
81) The name Khalkhal is not found before 
Yakut, u. 459 

The name Khalkhal of AdharbSidjan must be 
connected with that of the old town of Khalkhal 
of the distuct of 1 ti in Transcaucasia [cf sb^kkI] 
which Greek and Armenian authois mention between 
the second and fifth centuries as the winter-residence 
of the kings of Armenia and later of those of 
Albania (Arian), cf. Marquart, Eraniahr , p 1 1 6. 
It is possible that m the eaily centuries of Isl&m, 
the whole country between Ardabil and the Kfzll- 
Uzan was known as al Babr ( he reading is not 
quite certain, Noldeke, Geschtchte , p 481). This 
old term is frequently used alongside of Tailasan = 
Talish; cf Baladhurl, p 318, 322, 327; Ibn 
Khurdadhbih, p. 57, 119; Kudama, p. 245, 261; 
Dlnawarl, p. 197; Mas^dl Murufa, 1. 287. The 
Kfzfl-Uzan forms a serious barrier to communication 
and thus forme 1 a convenient administrative bound- 
ary between AdharbStdjfin and c Irfik-i c Adjam* 
The name JCbalkhSl comes from the town of this 
name which became the capital after the disap- 
pearance of the ancient centre FirQ75n(now Kabakh). 
KfealkhSl practically coincides with the valley of 
the left bank tributary of the Kfzfl-Uz&n. One of 
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he arms of this river comes from the north (from 
he pass of Kfzfl-Yokush, on the Ardabll-Pardalls 
oad) and runs past the village of Sandjawa 
YfikUt, ni., p. 160: Sindjbadh or Sindjabadh ; 
Vuzhat , ed. Le Strange, p. 180, 223 . Sandjida 
tc. ; Oieanus [1663], P 47 2 * ^engoa) The source 
>f the other arm is to the northeast on the western 
lopes of the mountains of T&lish (near the pre- 
ent capital of KhilkhSl • Herow < Hirabad). This 
rm is called after the village of KO i ( Nuzhat ', 
d. Le Strange, p. 223: Gadlw, Kadpu, but p 
>4: Ku ? l). 1 he two arms join near the village of 
Cabakh . finally the river receives on its left bank 
he stream from the old town of Khilkhal (there 
re now several villages of this name in the valley) 
nd flows into the Kfzfl-Uzan a little below the 
►ridge of Pardalls (cf. Nuzhat al-Kulub , p. 81 * 
lardalls, p 180. Baralaz). The river ktPl describes 

wide curve from east to west 1 o the south of 
he town of Herow is the high massif of Akh- 
lagh, the ramifications of which separate the valley 
►f the Kq j i from that of '1 arom From the south 
ace of the Madjara (01 Barandak) pass exactly 
outh of Herow comes the little Shah- Rad ( Nuz - 
at, p. 223: Shal-rud, fiom the name of the village 
f Shal which still exist) which flows into the 
[fzll-tzan from the left side near the Miyan-Saia 
where the Kfzfl-Uzan leaves the gorge) Among 
he dependencies of Ardabil, the Nuzhat , p 82, 
lentions the valley of the little Shah-Rud (30 
lllages) as well as a considerable district of Dai- 
aarzln (100 villages) which has not been identified, 
n any case Khalkhal, Uarmarzln and Shah-Rud 
eave little room for dependencies of Tarom on 
he left bank of the Kfzll-Uzan 

Communications, Products. The prin- 
lpal route between Aidabil and Zandjan (by the 
Id bridge of Patdalis in the middle of the g°rge 
f the Kfzfl-Uzan) passes via Khalkhal to the 
rest of Tarom 1 he caravans wh ch take a shorter 
oute through Taiom (Ardabil-Heiow-Barandak- 
Lalat-Akh gaduk-Zandjan) have to cross the 
:?zfl-* zan in boats ( kdlak ). The traffic between 
trdabil and Zandjan is not important; under the 
‘ahlawl regime the question has been raised of 
Dining Fumen (in Gllan) to ZandjSn by a road 
tirough T5rom. 

According to Yakut, Tarom is very mountainous 
nd 111 spite of that fertile ( ma*a dhalika mu'sht- 
at* n a nch in herbs *"). The cotton of good quality, 
ie name of which, according to Yakut, was ass- 
ociated with Tftrom must have come from the 
anton of L)iz&b£d for the factories of Kaghadh- 
un5n (literally “place where paper is made”) 
ould not have existed without cotton The high 
lateaus of Khalkhal were still at the beginning 
f the xix*h centuiy regarded as the granaiy Irom 
/hich c Abbas Mlrzfi drew his supplies of wheat 
lawlinson saw in Tarom many orchards but in 
921 the district made a very poor impression 
n Fortescue According to the Mir*at al-Buldan , 
'arom has lead, copper and vitriol (z5f£) mines. 

Towns and Villages According to the 
Nuzhat, p. 65, the capital of T§rom was at 
rst FirUzabad (m the lower district and qui*e 
istinct from FirUzSbad of KhalkhaH In the Mongol 
eriod Andar (? in the upper district) took its 
lace According to Rawlinson, Wenisaid (the 
Russian map: Venisara) on the right bank was 
he centre of TSrom; according to Fortescue, this 
> Banari (left bank). The new centres seem to 


be gravitating towards the Ardabll-Herow-Zan- 
djan road 

The fortress of SamlrSn (Shamlran) was of much 
more importance: it was visited by Mis c ar b. Mu- 
halhit, Nasir-i fCljusraw and Ya^Qt. The site of 
Shamir an h.is not been discovered but the itinerary 
ot Nfisir-i Khusraw enables it to be fixed with 
sufficient accuracy The traveller coming from 
Kazwln arrived at Kharzawil (below Mandjil); 
from theie after a descent of 3 farsakhs, he arrived 
at Brzalkhyr (>), a dependency of Tarom. He then 
came to a village of Khand&n on the Shah-Rud 
near its mouth At Khandan a toll for crossing 
(bad;) was levied by the Amir (of TSrom) From 
heie to Shamiran, Nasir-i Khusraw reckons it 
3 farsnkhs In reality the distance from Kharzaw il 
to the §hah-Rud in a direct line is not over 5 
miles In the more open country to the west of 
the Shah-Rad, 3 farsakhs would be the equivalent 
of a longer distance m miles According to 
Yakut, Samlian was “on a large river”; all these 
details enable us to locate Shamlran near Darband. 
Indeed Rawlinson mentions the ruins there of a 
“large and very strong fort” (3 miles below G1I1- 
wan) and the Russian map shows the “ruins of a 
fortress” on the cliff on the left bank (c. 7 miles 
above the mouth of the Shah-Rud) The strategic 
imporiance of Shamlran was that it guarded at 
its nariowest point the entrance to Tarom by the 
valley of the Kfzfl Uzan while the fort of Kalat 
commanded the entrance from the Zandjan side. 

History "We do not krow who were the 
eaily inhabitants of the district of Tarom Raw- 
linson located in this part of the Kfzfl-Uzan, the 
ancient people of the Cadusu and relied for this 
on the authority of DjaihSnl (Ashkal aNAlant ?) 
who still (xi th century ?) calls all this district 
Kadustan (?). The wild and remote country of 
l a rom- Khalkh&l only played a part in history m 
the period of the MusShrid dynasty fq v ] which, 
with Shamlran as its capital, ruled AdharbaidjSn, 
A iran, (jil5n and the country as far as Kaiy. As 
early as 316 (928) we find Sailer b Aswar loid 
of Shamlran, cf. lbn al-Athir, vut 142. Mis c ar b. 
Muhalhil (c 330) quoted by Yakut speaks of 
2.850 large and small buildings in Samirfi.n. From 
the interesting letter of the Buyid vizier Sahib b. 
c Abbad TalakanI, quoted by YS^ut (s v. SamliSn) 
it seems that Tftrom was at first under Kazwio, 
from which it was detached by Muhammad b. 
Musafir, who coveted the district for its fortress. 
Sahib pays a high tribute to the importance of 
ShimirSn by calling it “sister of the fortress of 
Alrmut” (Mu^addasi, p. 360) and mentions the or- 
namentation of the fortress of Samlium (sic ’) in 
the form of lions in gold, the sun and the moon. 
In 379 the BOyids acquired Sh unlr&n by a matri- 
monial alliance, but afier the death of Fakhr al- 
Dawla, the Musafirid IbrShlm seized Zandjan, 
Abhar, Sardjih5n (a district to the north of Abhar 
near Sa°in-kal c a = the old KuhSd) and “ShahrizUr 1 * 
(reading uncertain, but the place must be identified 
with “SharzOrlard, Sharflzlar” which the Nuzhat 
al-Kulub , p. 65 mentions among the dependencies 
of Lower T5rom). Shamlran is not explicitly men- 
tioned among these domains but in 438 (1046) 
N5sir-i iCJiusraw found at Shamlrftn (SamlrSn) 
a MusSfind punce and a garrison of 1,000 men. 
The traveller says that the fortress on a cliff com- 
manded the town ( ka$abd)\ it was surrounded by 
a triple wall; a subterranean passage ( h 5 rl» ) going 
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down to the river enabled water to be procured. 
According to Yakdt, the fortress was destroyed 
by the lsm& c ilfs in cucumstances which are still 
unknown. Kilfi$ in the time of Yakut was occupied 
by the lord of AlamSt. 

Under the Mongols, especially when the capital 
was transferred to Sul^anlya [q. v.], Tfirom gained 
in importance and the Nuzhat al-Kulub (740 = 
1340) gives evidence of the exact knowledge then 
possessed of this district. Under UldjSitU, Tarom 
was ruled by a certain S&ahna Giray (>) who is 
mentioned as sending the expedition into GilSn 
in 700 (1307) (Dorn, Auszuge , p 139) Under 
the T imGrids the kfeSns of Khalkhal (cf tabkIz 
undtr the year 787 [1385]) and of 1 arom (Shaikh 
Zahid Tarom! ; Dorn, Auszuge , p. 229, 231, 234, 
382) played a role of some importance. Shamlran 
also must have been rebuilt for the historians of 
the Gilan tell how after the death of Ya c kub, the 
Ak-Koyunlu (896), the Kar-ktya MirzS c Ali seized 
the fortress by a stratagem. Later a certain Mir Zain 
al-'Abidin Tarom! rebelled against Mir/a c Al! but 
without success. In the reign of Rustam-beg, the 
AJc-Koyunlu (897 — 902), his general l>&da-heg 
with 10,000 men recaptured the “fortress of Tarom” 
but later during the struggle between the Ak- 
Koyunlu Alwand and Muhammad! (905 — 906), the 
general of Kdr-kiya M*rza c Ali “fieed T 5 rom 
from Turkish rule” (cf Mir 3 at al-Buldati , p. 236) 

Under Isma c il I, Tarom was on the most con- 
venient route between the lands of the K 5 r-kiya, 
where the young monarch was m hiding and Ar- 
dabll, the ancestral home of his family The route 
followed in 905 by IsmaTl m his famous march 
was by T 5 rom-Barandak-Nasaz-KG'I-Hifz-ab 5 d- 
Abaruk-ArdaUl * cf E. D Ross, The Early Years 
of Shah hmjfll, J R A S , 1895, p 332) Tarom 
is several times mentioned in the Tarikh-i c Alam- 
ara as the place where the Safawtd spent the 
winter of 921 and hunted (1002, 1003) and from 
where they sent expeditions against Gilan. 

The Turkish elements gradually absorbed the 
Iranian (Dailami and Cilani) elements Under 
Nadir, the Amarlu Kurds were settled in Mandjil 
and in the Pu§ht-i Knh of Taiom. According to 
Kawlinson, they were of the Lulu tribe (Lolo ? , 
traces of which are still found in Upper Syria 
[I e Coq], near Teheran [Biugsch] etc.), but in 
his time they had already become turkicised. 
Rabino however (A*. M M , xxxtt , p. 261) dis- 
tinguishes between the Righwand Kurds (of Sulai- 
mSniya) settled near Mandjil by c Abbas I and 
the c Amarlu Turks (?) who came in the time of Nadir 
In any case Tarom has now a T urkish population ; 
according to Fortescue after GiliwSn the peasants 
do not understand Persian. In the toponymy also 
a Turkish layer gradually obscures the old Iranian 
names (cf. Pardalls [from * prd, bridge], Nimahil, 
Niyab, Gulfcln etc.). A study of the old Iranian 
toponymy in AdbarbSidjSn has still to he made, 
but it is evident that the local dialects belonged 
to the group called “Northwestern” [cf. tai ]. 

According to the MirUt al-Buldan, p. 335, 
the K&djSrs made T arom a separate domain and 
gave it as a fief (r&tcf wa-tiyiU) to Muhammad 
Khan Dawalu, to his son Allah-yar Khan Asaf al- 
Dawla etc After the accession of Rida 5 hSh a 
punitive expedition was sent to KjialkhSl and several 
local &!} 5 ns (Rashid al-MaraMik etc.) were hanged. 

Btb Itograp hy\ cf. the articles safIi>-rUd and 

SHah-rUd (in the latter the localisation of the 


canton of Bara should be corrected); HamdallSh 
Mustawf!, Nuzhat al-Kulub , ed. Le Strange, 
p. 65, 81, 180, 223; Hadjdji Khalifa, Qjihan- 
numa , p. 297; Muhammad Hasan Khan SanI* 
al-Dawla, MiPat al-Bulddn> Tihrfin 1294, i., 
p. 334 — 337; Oleanus, Moscowittsche und persian. 
Reisebeschreibun^en , Schleswig 1663, Chap. 28, 
p. 471 — 475 (Bu?un-Sengoa [== Sandjawft]-Par- 
dalis); Moner, A Second Journey, London 1818, 
p. 256 — 258 (Ardabll-Herow-Paras-Mamau- 
Ak-kand-ZansJjan); Jaubert, Voyage en Armenie , 
Pans 1821, p 195. ArdabIl-Hiriz- u Ghendjia”(?)- 
Khalkhal-Zandjan , Monteith, Journal of a Tom 
through Azerdbijan (sic 1 ), J R.G £,1883,111, 
p. 10 — 12. MiySna-Mandjll along the left bank 
of the K?z!l*Uz£n (somewhat confused), Ritter, 
Erdkunde , vin., p 633 — 639, Rawlinson, Notes 
on a Journey from Tabriz , J R G £., 1840, 
x (Zandj 5 n-Ak-dagh-Kfchlak-D.mam-Kawkand 
-C bar-Darband-Mandjd), Sane, Retsev Ardabil 
nach Zendschan , Pet Mitt , 1899, xlv , p 215- 
2 1 7 (Koraim-Sandj 5 wa-£ai-Fo 3 adj»-Afshai-Par- 
dalls), de Moigan, Etudes geographiques, 1 , 1894, 
plates 194, lxi and lvn (“pont de Leis”, read 
Pardalls 1 ); Le Strange, The Lands of the East 
Caliphate , p. 170, 225 — 226 (with several mis- 
takes); Fortescue, The Western Elburz and 
Persian Azerbaijan , J R G S , April 1924, p, 
301 — 318 (Mandjil- Banan-Barandak-Nimahil- 
Kara-bulak-Kadjal-Pardalis-Miyfina); Schwarz, 
Iran tm Mittelalter (vib, 1926), p. 736 — 739 (for 
which the Arabic sources have been utilised) — 
For details on Khalkh 5 l, cf Khanikov, Map of 
Azerbaijan , in Zeitschnft d. allgem . Geographic, 
1863, xiv. 

2°. A town of F 5 rs [Yakut Tirm, Fdrs- 
nama,ed I eStrange Tar(u)m] situated at the extreme 
east of the province of the Kirman side. The town 
seems to correspond to 1 aravg in the land of the 
Yautiya (Behistan, 111. 7) Taiom is now a nahiya 
of the buluk Sab c a, cf. Hasan Fasa 3 i, Fdrs-nama-yt 
Ndstii, TihrSn 1314, p. 217—218. Cf I>upi6, 
Voyage en Perse , 1 372—376, Ritter, Erdkunde , 
vm , p. 743 , Sani c al-Dawla, MiPdt al-Buldan , 
p 338, Preece, Journey from Shiraz to Jashk 
Supp Papers , Proceed \ R Geogr Soc , 1885, 1, 
part 3, p. 403 — 437, Le Stiange, The Lands . . , 
p 292 — 295, Schwarz, Iran , 11 (1910), p. 107 — 
108; Bartholomae, Alin an. W orterbuch, col 648, 
868, 908, 1854 (Minoksky) 

TARRAGONA (Arabic TarrXkUna), a little 
town in the north-east of Spain on the Mediter- 
ranean and capital of the province of the same 
name This town, which now has a population 
of 23,300, occupies the site of the ancient acropolis 
of Tariaco , which became one of the centres of 
Roman domination m Spain and from the time 
of Augustus, the capital of the province of Hnpania 
Tar 1 aeon ensis. The Muslims when they occupied 
Tarragona retained its old name. They sacked it 
in 724, then occupied it for the whole of the 
Umaiyad Caliphate of Cordova, not without having 
twice to retake it from the Christians, once from 
Louis of Aquitaine and the second lime fiom the 
Catalaa-prince Ramon B£ranger. It was taken from the 
Muslims definitely by Alfonso el Batellador m 1220. 

The Arab geographers sometimes call Tarragona 
(as they do Granada) “the town of the Jews”, 
which shows they formed a notable part of the 
population. In the cloisters of the Cathedral of 
Tarragona is preserved a blind arcade in the form 
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of a niche of marble with commemorative inscrip- 
tion in the name of c Abd al-Kahmfin III and the 
date 349 (960) 

Bibliography : al-ldrisl, §>fat al-Andalus , 
p 191 — 231; Abu T-FidSP, Takwlm al-Buldan , 
ed Reinaud, ii. 37 and 261 ; Yakut, Mif&atn 
al-Buldan , s. v ; E. Fagnan, Extiaits inedits 
relattfs an Maghreb , Algiers 1924, Index, I bn 
c Abd al-Mun c im al-Himyari, al-Rawd al-mi^fir 
fl '‘A&a'ib al-aktar ("ipain), ed m preparation, 
N°. 76; G. Margais, Minuel d'art musulman , 
1., p 260. (E. L£vi-Provenqal) 

TARSUS, a town on the frontier be- 
tween Asia Minor and Syria, the birthplace 
of the apostle Paul. It lies in a very fertile plain 
through which flows a river (Cydnos, later Nahr 
Baradin). Situated at the junction of several im- 
portant roads and not far from the sea, even in 
ancient times it played an important part as a 
trading centre and was distinguished in the Helle- 
nistic period for the activity of its intellectual life 
Christianity spread early there and bishops and 
metropolitans of Tarsus are mentioned in the Acts 
of the Councils When the Arabs had conquered 
these regions, the Umaiyads rebuilt the fortifications 
of Tarsus and the other towns on the Hyzantine 
frontier These towns which formed a girdle were 
later called “the protectors” ( al^Awasim , q. v ) 
According to the Arab division, they belonged 
to the most northerly djund but were separated 
from it by Haifln al-Rashid Their situation was 
very exposed and dangeious and Tarsus especially, 
being a rich commeicial city, suffered a good deal 
In the continual fighting between the Muslims and 
the Byzantines, marauding bodies of troops attacked 
and plundered it, sometimes from one side and 
sometimes from the other, and the inhabitant had 
frequently to save themselves by flight, whereupon 
the victors sometimes brought a population fiom 
othei districts and settled them there In 162(779) 
the Taiy! Hassan b Kahtaba brought the caliph 
a description of the ruined Tarsus, which in his 
opinion could hold 100,000 inhabitants, and when 
HarUn al-Rashid at a later date learned that the 
Byzantines intended to rebuild the town, he gave 
ortjeis to anticipate them and Tarsus was restored 
in 172 (78b), populated by Arabs and given a 
mosque. It must have again been lost by the 
Muslims soon afterwards, but after a truce between 
Muslims and Byzantines for a period, the caliph 
al-Mahnun m 215 (830) undertook a campaign 
against the c Aw&sim, which brought TarsUs and 
Mopsuhestia east of it into his power The Caliph 
himself was buried m Tarsus, wheie his tomb was 
to be seen in later days There is a leference to 
Muslim judges in Tarsus at this period (Ibn Sa c d, 
VII, 93,3). In 269 (882) Ibn Tulun conquered 
the frontier country but TUlUnid rule did not last 
long In the middle of the ivfl*/xth century TarsUs 
passed into the hands of the Hamdanids, when 
Saif al-Dawla conquered noithern Syria, but shortly 
afterwards in 354 (965) the Byzantine emperor 
Nicephorus succeeded in taking Mopsuhestia and 
TarsUs with other towns of the ‘AwUsim and Tarsus 
now remained foi a considerable period in Christian 
hands Nicephorus had the Kurbans burned and 
mosques torn down and gave the Muhammadan 
population the choice of adopting Christianity, 
migrating or remaining on payment of a djtzya 
[q. v ]. The majority preferred to emigrate but not 
a few went over to Christianity. 


In the period which ended in this way, TarsUs 
was in a flourishing condition as a result of its 
industrious exploitation of the fertile country round. 
The population was continually being increased 
by immigrants from adjoining lands, who wished 
in their glowing enthusiasm for IslSm to take part 
in the holy war till they met their death. Particulars 
of the town towards the end of the period are 
given by several Arab authors. Mas c udl says that 
it had originally a garrison of 8,000 men, and 
that one of the gates was called Bab al-Qphad 
because those who set out to fight the infidels 
left the city by it. Istakhr! in 340 (951) calls 
Tarsus a large town with a double wall and a 
gairison of 100,000 men, infantry and cavalry. 
People came thither from all parts of the country 
and usually settled there. Ibn Haw^al (367 = 978) 
repeats this description but with some additions: 
the well built city had a large population, several 
of whom were distinguished for their wisdpm; 
pious men came thither from all the lands of 
western A>ia, as every nation had there their ddr> 
where they lived on the gifts sent thither from 
all parts until they fell in battle. As Ibn 
Hawkal wrote aftei the taking of the town by 
Nicephorus, his description is not of the town of 
his time but is taken from an older source, on 
the other hand the well informed Mukaddasi says 
that he will not give a description of TarsUs as 
the town was in the hands of the Byzantines. 

The Crusaders combined the c Awasim with the 
principalny of Antioch According to Idrlsi’s 
description TarsUs was then a large town with a 
double* wall in a very fertile region. YUkUt expressly 
lemarks that in his time it was m the hand-, of 
the Byzantines (beginning of the vnth = xnB h 
century) He also mentions the double wall, the 
broad ditch surrounding it and the six city gates. 
Before the Byzantine conquest the town was very 
piosperous and a series of highly gifted men came 
out of it. In 1275 the country of TarsUs and 
Adhana was plundered by the Mamluk SultSn 
Baibars and later it was conquered by Saif al-l>in 
Kala 3 un In the middle of the ix/xvth century, 
Khalil al-Zfihirl mentions it as under the juri-dici ion 
of Halab, the town then had a wall and a fine 
castle and was surrounded by a number of villages. 

At the present day TarsUs is a wretched little 
ruined town without any memorial of its great 
past The Baradin now flows at some distance 
from the town and the overflow has turned the 
immediate vicinity into a swamp 

Bibliography, H. Bohlich, Die Getstes • 
kultur von Tatsus tm aligns taisc hen Zet taller, 
1913, Baladhurb Futuh , ed. de Goeje, p 163, 
169, 171 f. ; Mas'OdI, Murufpy^ Pans, vm. 72; 
de Goeje, B. G. A. , 1. 64, 69; 11. 122; 111 152; 
vi. 72; Tabari, Annales , ed de Goeje, m 2; 
H03f, 1440, 1942, 2163, Y&lriit, Mutyam, 
ed. Wdstenfeld, ni 526 — 528; Rohricht, Ge - 
schichte des JConigreiches Jerusalem , p. 679, 
934, 967- (Fr. Buhl) 

TARSUS, earlier AntartUs, frequently Ant&'stts 
(by analogy with TarsUs), a town on the Sy- 
rian coast, the ancient Antarados opposite the 
island of Arados (Arabic Qazirat Arwfid, also 
written Arwfidb; now Ruw&d). Under the Roman 
empire, Antarados was called Constantia but the old 
name remained alongside of this and in the end 
drove the latter out again. 

The Muslims took the fortress of Tarf&s under 
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‘UbSda b. al-S5mit in 17 (638). The town was 
destroyed and remained for a long time uninhabited. 
Mu c &wiya rebuilt it, fortified it and settled there 
and in MnrakTya and BulunySs soldiers to whom 
he allotted lands. It was only after the conquest 
of Cyprus that Mu'awiya was able to take the is- 
land of Arwfid also fiom the Greeks (Ihmagh^i, 
transl. Mehren, p 186, Theophanes, Chi onicle \ 
ed. de Boor, p. 344) The Kur ? &n of the Caliph 
‘Othman is said to have been kept in Taitus lbn 
Khurdadhbih includes the district {kura) of Tar- 
tus m the territory of Hims; according to Ya c knbl 
(B G.A., vn 325) the people of the town (here 
wrongly written Anzarzus , cf. M Hartmann, Z. D. 
P V , xxn. 163, N°. 28) belonged to the tribe 
of Kinda. 

When in 357 — 358 (968) the Byzantines under 
Nicephorus conquered Northern Syria, the strong 
defences of the town protected it from capture 
by the enemy according to the evidence of the 
contemporary lbn Hawkal ( B G.A , 11 116) On 
the other hand about a generation later, Yahya b 
Sa c ld of Antakiya reports that the Emperor took 
Tartus, Maiakiya and Hisn gjabala( YahyS, ed. Kra£- 
kovskij and Yasiliev, Pattol. Onent , xvm. 816) 
In 386 (99s — 996) the emperor Basil II took the 
town (Yahya and Djamal al-Dln b Zafir in Rosen. 
Zaptski Imp Ahad Nauk , xliv. 32, 35 sq , 241, 
Schlumberger, V Epopee byzantine , 11 95 sq , who 
wrongly distinguishes Tartus from Tortosa). At 
the beginning of the year 1099 the Crusadeis 
took Taitus but soon afterwards lost it It was not 
till 495 (1102) that they finally attained possession 
of it under Raimund of 'l oulouse (Rohricht, Gesch 
d Kgr. Jerusalem , p. 33; van Berchem, Voyage , 
p 322) After kaimund’s death Count William 
of Cerdagne was given Tartu* and £)jabala as a 
fief (Weil, Gesch d Chaltfen , 111 176) By the 
treaty of Devol (bept. 1 108), Arwad and Tartus 
among other places were promised to the Byzantine 
emperor Alexius Comnenus (Anna Comnena, 
\AA ed Bonn, 11 241 ’A vrkpcc$0Q perk 

\Avt«pto 0 c, the first of which refers to the island of 
Arwad, insula Anthandus in Antonin. Placent., 
ed Geyer, p 159, cf. Dussaud, Topogr . hist de 
la Syne , p 124) The town later passed into the 
possession of the Count of Tripoli (references in 
van Berchem, Voyage , ioc cit) From a poem 
dedicated to UsSma b. Munkidh by the Egyptian 
vizier al-Malik al-S 3 lih Abu T-Gharat TalaV b. 
Ruzzlk, it is evident that the town must have al- 
ready been m the hands of the Templars before 
1158 (Derenbourg, Ousarna , p 293) In July 1188 
Saladin advanced on the town, and found it 
deserted by its defenders, as they had retired into 
two strong towers on the city walls Saladin oc- 
cupied the town in less than an hour; one of the 
towers was stormed by his vassal, the lord of 
Irbil, and Saladin had it destroyed and the rums 
thrown into the sea. The other which was built 
of large hewn stones and surrounded by a well- 
watered garden was so bravely defended by the 
commander of the Templars that Saladin raised 
the siege and contented himself with destioymg 
the walls and famous Church of the Virgin (van 
Berchem, J A ., 1902, p. 424 sq ; Voyage en Syne , 
1. 322 sq ) The earthquake in May 1202, which 
devastated the whole Syrian coast, is said also to 
have affected JanQs but to have spared the Church 
of the Virgin, which had been rebuilt in 1188 
(van Berchem, Voyage , i 323, 332). This edifice, 


celebrated for the miracles and cures wrought in 
it, which contained a valuable image of the Vir- 
gin, was consideied her oldest sanctuary in Syria 
(UimashV^ed Mehren, p 208); Idrlsl apparently al- 
ready knew it (he wrote in 1154 or later ?, cf. Pardi, 
Rivista geogr it a l ., xxiv., 1917, p. 308 sqq.) al- 
though he seems wrongly to transfer it to the 
island of Arwad (Dussaud, Rev Archeol ., 1896, 1. 
317, note 3; van Berchem, p. 331 sq ) In the 
year 61 1 (1214 — 1215) Count Raimund of Tupoli, 
son of Bohemund IV of Antioch, was murdered 
by Isma c !lis; m revenge, the prince led an expedition 
against the fortiess of KhawSbi (KamSl al-Din, 
transl. Blochet, R. 0 . L , v. 48; lbn Furat in 
Rohricht, Gesch d Kgr. Jerus , p. 27 1, note I, 
715, note 4) The Church of the Virgin lay within 
the area of the sanctuary of the apostle Andrew, 
as appears from a lettei from Pope Clement IV 
to Bishop William of Tortosa of April 26, 1265 
(Sbaraglia, Bullar . Francisc , 111, Rome 1 7 59, p. 
4, note 6). 

In the treaty of 1229 between the Emperor 
Frederick and the Sultan, Tarabalus, Hisn al-Akrad, 
SaflthS, Markab, Taitus and Ant 5 kiya were not 
included; the Hmperor had to pledge himself to 
remain neutral in case of a war between these 
lands and the Muslims (Rohricht, Beitrage z. 
Gesch . d . Kieuzzuge , 1. 41, 77 sq ; do, Gesch . d. 
Kgr Jerusalem , p 785) 

When Baibars in 6b6 (1267/8) was advancing 
on Antioch via Tarabalus, envoys from the Templais 
of Safitha and AntartQs appeared before him 
with piesents and 300 Muslims, lately piisoners, 
and thus succeeded in having their territory spared 
(al-MakrizI m Quatremere, Hist des Sultans 
Mamlouksy 1/11 52, Rohricht, Gesch d. Kgr Jerus , 
p 953) An attack by the Sultan on TaitBs and 
other towns in 669 (1 270/1) met with no success 
of note (M.ikrlzf, op. cit , 1/11 84; Mufaddal b. 
Abi ’l-F.ida il, Histoire des sultans mamelouks , ed 
Blochet in Patrol Orient ., xn. 528). Later howevei 
the Templars found themselves forced to conclude 
a treaty with him by which their territory and 
that of Markab and Baniyas was divided between 
them and the Sultan (Makrizi, op cit , 1/11. 151, 
Mufaddal, op. cit., xn 536; xiv 445; Rohricht, 
P* 953 )* The Master of the Templars, William of 
Beaujeu (de Bellojoco), m 681 concluded a truce 
with al-Malik al-Mansur for Taitus and the district 
around for ten years and ten months (from April 15, 
1282) and the possessions of the two parties were 
accurately delimited. To Taitus belonged 37 distucts 
of the region round c Araima (now Kala c t c Araime) 
andMl c ar(now Burdj Mi c 5 r) (Ma^rizI, u/i 177 j?., 
221 — 223, Rohricht, Regesta 1 egm Hierosolym , 
P 377 > No 1447, do, Gesch. d. Kgr Jerus , 
p 984) After the conquest of c Aklf.fi 3 , Taitiis was 
taken from the Franks by SultSn Khalil, being 
one of the last towns to fall, on 5* h §ha c b 3 n 690 
(Aug 3, 1291) (Makrizi, Suit. Mainly 11/1 126, 
Abu T-FidS^, Annales Muslern ed. Reiske, v. 98; 
Recueildes hist or. d Crots , 1. 164; Weil, Gesch d. 
Chaltfen , iv 181, note 1; Rohricht, Gesch. d. Kgr. 
Jems., p. 1026 jy., van Berchem, Voyage , p 234) 

The Templars temporarily succeeded in esta- 
blishing themselves again in T ar Iu s 1Q *300 — 1302 
from the island of ArwSd (A. Trudon des Ormes, 
Matsons du Temple en Orient. . R.O L , v 
1897, p. 426—428: van Berchem, a. a O'). The 
island was not taken till 702 ( 1 302/3) m the reign 
of al-Malik al-Ns$ir, the Christians there put to 
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death or carried into captivity and the defences 
razed to the ground (Mafcrlzl, Suit Maml , n/ii. 
195; Abu ’l-FidS 3 , ed. Reiske, v. 180; al-ldrlsl, 
cod. Bodl , No. 887, in marg., m Le Strange, 
Palestine , p 400, Weil, Gesch. d . Chal , iv 256). 

Hencefoith Tartus was a little district under 
the ricPih of Tarabalus (Kalkashandl, $ubh al-A'sEtf, 
in Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syne, p. 116, 228, 
c UmarT, Ta'rif^ p. 182 m R. Hartmann, Z D M. G , 
lxx , 1916, p. 36, note 14) The town declined more 
and more, the castle of the Crusading period serves 
the few inhabitants of the present Tartus ( fortosa) 
as a dwelling place. The Church of the Virgin 
still survives in its later form (for further particulars 
see van Berchem, Voyage , i 329—334; cf. also 
Enlait, in Syria, 11, 1921, p 333 and M Pillet, 
in Syria, vu , 1926, p. 420); also the fortifications 
{Syria, 111 , 1922, p 269 sq , for Jusserand’s defences). 

B 1 b Itograp hy al-Istakhri, B.G A, 1 61, 
Ibn Hawkal, B. G A., 11. 116, Ibn Khurdadhbih, 
B G A , vi 76, Kudama, B.G A, vi. 230, 
255, al-IdrisJ, ed Gildemeister in Z D P V , 
vin , 1885, p 20 — 22; Yakut, Mu^fjam, ed 
Wustenfeld, 1 388 (s v. Antartiis ); 111 529 

(s v ]Tar (us); Safi al-Dln, Marasui a l- IttiltV, 
ed luynboll, 1 98 (Ant), 11 201 (Tartus), al- 
Dimaghkl, ed. Mehren, p. 208, Abu ’ 1 -Fida\ 
ed. Reinaud, p 229, Le Strange, Palestine 
under the Moslems , p 394 sq , 544 ; G Rey, 
Etude sur les monuments de l y architecture mill - 
taire des Croises en Syne et dans Vile de Chypre , 
p 69 sqq., 211 sqq , pi. vm , xx.; R. Dussaud, 
Rev atcheol, 1896, l 315 sqq , 1897, 1 331 
sqq , M. van Berchem-E. Fatio, Voyage en 
Syne, 1 320 — 334 , Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La 
Syne a V Epoque des M 1 melon hi, Paris 1923, 
p. 1 16, 228 note, Dussaud, Topogi aphie histor 
de la Syie antique et medicvale , Paris 1927 , p. 
121 — 125_ (E Honigmann) 

TARUdANT, the principal town in the 
district of SUs, to the south of Morocco on 
the right bank of the Wadi SQs, about 100 miles 
S. W of Manakush and 45 E of Agadii on the 
Atlantic These two towns may be reached from 
TaiQdant by Hacks passable by vehicles. It is a 
little town with about 7,000 inhabitants For further 
details and the history of the town see the article 
al-sUs al-aksa, especially p. 569b 

(E LfcVI-PROVENgAL) 

TARWIYA is the name for the 8*h Dhu 
* 1 - H 1 dj dj a (yawm al-tarzviya) The Muslim 
Hadjdj begins on this day ; on it the pilgrims go 
fiom Mecca to Mina and as a rule after a shoit 
stay thete go on again to be able to pass the 
night in c Araf 5 In Muhammadan works the term 
yawm al-tarwiya is usually explained from the 
fact that the pilgums on this day give their animals 
a plentiful supply of water in prepaiation for the 
ride thiough the wateiless area or from then taking 
a supply of water with them themselves But as 
tarwiya propeily means rather “pouung” than 
“watering” animals or “taking water with one” 
it has been suggested that the expression goes 
back to some kind of sympathetic rain-charm with 
which the rite of the pilgrimage was introduced 
m the oldest period. With this one might compare 
the pouring and sprinkling with the sacred water 
of Zamzam as observed by Ibn Djubair in §ha c ban 
579 (1183) among the Meccans and by al-Batanllni 
among the B duins during the pilgrimage in 1909. 
See also hahjej. 


Bibliography : LisUn al- c Arab, xix 65; 
Tafj al- c ArUs, x. 1 59; Ibn al-Alhlr, Nihaya, 
11. 1 13; Lane, An Arabic- English Leztcon , p. 
1195; R* Dozy, Die Israeliten zu Mekka . Aus 
dem Holldndischen ubersetzt, Leipzig/Haarlem 
1864, p. no — 1 15 (the explanation from the 
Hebrew proposed here is no longer accepted); 
Houtsma, Het Skopeltsme en het steenwerpen te 
Mma ( Ve rslagen en Mededeelingen der Komnkhjke 
Akademte van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letter- 
kunde, 4. Reeks, 6 Deel, 1904, p. 185—217), 
p. 21 1 sq ; Snouck Hurgronje, Het Mekkaansche 
Feest, Leyden 1880 (Verspretde Geschrtften, 1. 

1 sqq), p 126 — 128; A. J Wensinck, m Acta 
Onentalia, 1, 1923, p. 164; do., Arabic New - 
Year and the Feast of Tabernacles ( Verh . A 
W. Amsterdam, Letterk., N. R , xxv 2), Am- 
sterdam 1925, p. 28, Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
Le p'elermagc a la Mekkt, Pans 1 923, p. IOI, 
236 and note 4; also p 83 — 85, 88; W. R. 
Smith, Lectures on the Religion of the Semites 3 , 
1927, p 231 sq ; Ibn Djubair, Rthla s p. 139 
sq ; Muhammad Labib al-Batanttnl, al-Rthla al- 
htdjaziya *, p 104; lbiahim Rifkat PSsha, MiFat 
aVHaiamain, Cano 1344 (1925), 1, p 35,313. 

(R. Paret) 

TASAWWUF. 1. Etymology — masdar ot 
form V, formed from the root { uf , meaning “wool” 
to denote “the practice of wearing the woollen 
robe (labs al-{uf)" — hence the act of devoting 
oneself to the mystic life on becoming 
what is called in Islam a suft 

The # other etymologies, ancient and modern, 
proposed for this name of sjifi may be rejected* 
such are ahl al-{uffa (devotees seated on the 
“bench” of the mosque at Madina m the time of 
the Piophet), faff awwal (first row of the faithful 
at prayer), banu Sit fa (a Beduin tribe), sawfana 
(a kind of vegetable), safwat al-kifa (a lock of 
hair on the nape of the neck), suftya (passive of 
form III, of the root safa , to be purified, at a 
very early date — the eighth century A D — , this 
passive is found in puns on the word { ufi “mystic 
clothed in wool”) and the Greek <to^ 6 q (the at- 
tempt has even been made to derive tasawwuf 
from theosophia); Noldeke (Z D . M. G., xlvin , p. 
45) refuted this last etymology by showing that 
the Greek sigma regularly became sin (and not 
{ad) in Arabic and that there is no Aramaic inter- 
mediary between and 

The individual surname al-{iifi first appeared 
m history in the second half of the eighth century 
with jQjabir Ibn HaiySn, a §hi c I alchemist of Kufa, 
who professed an ascetic doctrine of his own (cf 
Khashlsh NasS 3 !, d 253 [867], Jstikama, s v.) and 
Abu Hash»m of Kufa. a celebrated mystic. As to 
the plural {ufiya which appears in 199 (814) 10 
connection with a minor rising in Alexandria (al- 
Kindf, Kudftt Mt{r, ed. Guest, p. 162, 440), it 
means about the same date, according to Mu- 
hasibi (Makasib, Pers MS , p. 87) and J 2 j 5 h 4 
(Baiyan, 1 1 94), a semi-Shfa school of Muslim 

mysticism which originated m Kofa, the last head 
of which, c Abdak al-SBfr, a vegetarian legitimist, 
died in Baghdad about 210 (825). The name {Ufi 
is then at first clearly confined to Kufa. 

It was destined to have a remarkable future 
Within fifty years it denoted all the mystics of 
the TrSty (in contrast to the Malamatlya mystics 
of Kburasfin) and two centuries later, {Ufiya was 
“applied to the whole body of Muslim mystics as 
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our terms Safi” and “Saflism” still are to-day. In 
the interval the wearing of the fU/ or “cloak of 
white wool”, considered in 100 (7 19) as a foreign 
and reprehensible fashion of Christian origin (with 
which Farkad Sabaklil, a disciple of Hasan Basil, 
is reproached), had become what it henceforth le* 
mained, an eminently orthodox Muslim fashion; 
numerous haduhs (handed down and probably 
invented by £)jawbiyarf) even make it Muhammad’s 
favourite dress for a religious man 

2 Origins. The mystical tafsh's on the Kui^Sn 
and the mystical hadl&s of the inner life of 
Muhammad, about which we know so very little, 
are comparatively late and therefore suspect. But 
the tendencies to mystical life, which are of all 
countries and of all nations, were not lacking in 
the IslSm of Arabia of the first two centuries a.h. 
and when once the later legends are eliminated, 
Djahiz and Ibn al-BjawzI ( ku$sas ) have pre- 
served for us the names of over forty authentic 
ascetics of this period, among whom the “mteno- 
nsation” of the rites of worship show distinct 
features of the mystic life. It cannot, however, be 
any longer asserted that Muhammad a priori 
excluded mystics from the Muslim community, for 
it is now known that the famous hadith La rah - 
banlyata fi 'l-Islam * “no monasticism in Islam” 
to which Sprenger had given this meaning, is 
apocryphal, and that it must have been invented 
at latest in the third century a h. to encourage 
and strengthen a new, deprecatory and interdictive 
interpretation of a famous verse of the Kurban 
(lvii 27) where rahbaniya (monastic life, vows of 
chastity and seclusion) is mentioned, a verse un- 
animously interpreted m a permissive and laudatory 
sense by the exegists of the first three centuries, 
like Mudj&hid and Abu Imama B&hilT (cf. my 
Essat , p 123 — 1 31) and l>y the more cautious of 
the old mystics (cf. Bjunaid, Dawa) before the 
opposite interpretation became disseminated and 
Zamakhsharl made it predominant 

Muslim mysticism may claim among the Sahaba 
two real precursors in Abu Pharr and Iludhaifa 
(the cases of Uwais and Suhaib are not conclusively 
proved). After them came ascetics ( nussak , zuh - 
had ), penitents or “weepers” {bakkefun) and popular 
preachers ( kussas ) At first isolated, they gradually 
tend to fall into two individual schools, like the 
adepts m other branches of Muslim thought, 
schools which had their headquarters on the Me- 
sopotamian frontier of the Arabian desert, one at 
Basra and the other at Kufa 

The Arab colony at Basra, of Tamiml origin, 
realist and cntical by nature, enamoured of logic 
in grammar, realism in poetry, criticism in hadith, 
the sunna with Mu c tazill and Kadarl tendencies 
m dogmatics, had as teachers of mysticism : Hasan 
Basri (d. 110 = 728), MSlik b. Dinar, Fadl Rak- 
ka§bl, Rabah b. c Amr KaisI, §filih Murr! and 
*Abd al- Wahid b. Zaid (d 177 = 793), founder 
of the famous caenobitic group of c Abbadan. 

The Arab colony of KUfa, of Yemeni origin, 
idealist and traditionalist by temperament, en- 
amoured of shawa dhdh in grammar, Platonism in 
poetry, ££hinsm m Hadith, the §hi c a with Murdji c I 
tendencies in dogmatics, had as teachers of mysticism: 
Rabf b. Kbaitham (d. 67 = 686), Abu Israel Mul&’l 
(d 140=757), Qjabir b HaiySn, Kulaib Saidfiwi, 
Mansttr b. c Ammar, Ahu ’l-Atahiya and c Abdak. 
The three last-named spent the latter part of 
their lives in the capital of the empire, Baghdad, 


which became the centre of the Muslim mystic 
movement after 250 (864): the date when the 
first meeting- places for religious discussions and 
sacred conceits ( halka ) were opened, with the first 
public lectures on mysticism in the mosques 
* This was also the period in which the mystics 
had their first open encounter with the theologians, 
the trial of Dhu ’1-Nan MisrI (240 = 854), Nfirl 
and Aba Hamza (between 262 = 875 and 269 = 
882, according to Ibn al-l^jawzl, To Ibis , p. 183) 
and Halladj, before the Baghdad 

3, The part played by Saflism in the 
Muslim community. The early Muslim mys- 
tics had not foreseen that they would come into 
conflict with the administrative authorities of the 
Muslim community. If they lived lather letired 
lives in voluntary poverty ( fakr ) it was m ordei 
to be the better able to meditate on the Kur J an 
{takarra^a is the old synonym of ta$awwajd) by 
seeking to draw near to God in prayer. The mystic 
call is as a rule the result of an inner rebellion 
of the conscience against social injustices, not only 
those of others but primarily and particularly 
against one’s own faults with a desne intensified 
by inner purification to find God at any puce, 
this which is already clearly seen in the life, 
examples and sermons of Hasan Basii (cf. Schae- 
der, /r/, xiv. 1-72, and Massignon, Essat, p 152- 
179), is magnificently expounded in the moving 
autobiographies of the two great mystics, Muha- 
sihl m his Wasaya (transl in Massignon, p. 216- 
218) and Ghazali in his Munkidh (transl. Barbier 
de Meynard), but this does not yet threaten 
established order, however unrighteous may be the 
conduct of the luler But it was the canonists 
and professional theologians, fukahtf and mutakal - 
hmun , who, very displeased at seeing people 
speak of searching their consciences and judging 
one another by this inner tribunal — since the 
Kur’anic law had only legislated for an external 
tribunal and punished public sms and had no 
weapon against religious hypocrisy ( ntfak ) — 
iried to show that the ultimate results of the life 
led by the mystics were heterodox, since they 
held that the intention is more impoitant than 
the act, that practical example {sunna) is better 
than strict letter of the law ( far4 ) and that 
obedience is better than observance. 

Among the Muslim schools, the KhSruJjIs were 
the first to display their hostility to §aflism, in 
the case of Hasan Basrf, then the ImSmls (Zai- 
dfs, Twelvers and Ghulat ) in the thud century A D 
condemned all calls to the mystic life as intro- 
ducing among believers a kind of unusual life 
(/£/, khanka) finding expression in the seaich for 
a state of grace {ride?') dispensing with devotion 
to the twelve Imfims and an apostolate, contrary 
to their custom of takiya. 

The Sunnis were slower in declaring their atti- 
tude and there was never unanimity among them 
in condemning mysticism The attacks on mysti- 
cism came from two sections among them: on the 
one hand from conservative circles (htij&wlya ) , 
Ibn Hanbai accuses mysticism of developing me- 
ditation at the expense of open prayer and of 
seeking for the soul a state of personal friend- 
ship with God (ktulla), henceforth freeing it from 
the observances prescribed by law ( ibaha ); his 
immediate disciples, Kbashl&h and Aba Zur c a, put 
it in a special subsection ( rUhaniya ) of the heresy 
of the zanddtka. 
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On the other hand, the Mu c tazills and /Jghirft 
denounce as absurd the idea of a common life 
QtS&k) uniting the Creator to his creatures, for it 
implies in theoiy anthropomorphism (tashbih) and 
in practice, contact and incarnation ( mulUmasa 
and hulul') 

As a matter of fact, however, moderate SUflism 
has never been excommunicated by Sunni Ul£tn, 
which has always borrowed its practical morality 
and its life of prayer, from the popular little 
books of Ibn Abi ’ 1 - Dunya (d 281 = 894) to 
masterpieces like the Kut al-Kulub of Aba Talib 
Makki (d. 386 = 996) and especially the Ifyyd? 
of GhazSll; learned Sunnis, who were hostile to 
mysticism, like Ibn al-QjawzI, lbn Taimlya and 
Ibn al-Kaiyim, respected the great moral authority 
of GhazSll and it was only against the monism 
of the disciples of Ibn c Arabl that the fulminations 
of the late Sunni canonists were thundered, without 
much success however. The founder of the Wahhabis, 
prejudiced against mysticism as he was, himself 
wrote a commentary on the Waslya of the Safi 
Sh4lk to Hatim al- c Asamm. 

4 'I he history of the evolution of the 
conception of mystic union. Primitive 
Suflism was based on the two following postulates 
a the fervent practice of worship engenders in 
the soul giaces (faw&td), lmmatcnal and intelligible 
realities (a postulate rejected by the Hashwiya), 
b the “science of heaits” ( c i//n al-kulub) will 
procure the soul an expenmental wisdom (ma'rtfa), 
which implies the assent of the will to the giaces 
received (a postulate rejected by the Mu l tazilis, 
who aie content with a theoretical psychology) 
The Sufis assert that there is a dynamic character 
in the “science of hearts”, it tiaces then itinerary 
(safar) to God, marks it by a dozen stages ( makamat ) 
and steps ( ahzva /), some virtues acquired, other 
graces received, as in the Scala Sancta of St John 
Climacus, their double list vanes with different 
authors (cf SarrSdj, Kushairl, GhazSlQ but contains 
almost always well known terms like taxvba , sabr , 
tawakhul , ndd?. Without laying stress on the 
individual variants of this mystic itinerary the 
Sufis aimed especially at defining the ultimate 
go$d when, triumphing over its attachment to the 
flesh, the soul finds the true God to whom it is 
aspiung, the Real ( al-Hakk , a woid used as early 
as the third century A h and perhaps borrowed 
from the pseudo-theology of Aristotle) But how 
are we to define in orthodox terms this supieme 
state in which the soul enters with God into this 
ecstatic dialogue of wh'ch the first revelations aie 
made by Ral»i c a, Muhasibl and Yahva Razi, a 
state which raises the difficult question of theopathic 
conversation (i&ath [q. v ]) 

The ritystics are obliged henceforth to have 
recourse to the theological vocabulary of their 
time; they boirow from it here and there technical 
terms of which they twist the sense a little, without 
giving a fixed meaning to them Thus Shaklk in- 
troduces tawakkuL Misri ard lbn KarrSm nidrifa , 
Misrl and Bistami fane f (opp. baka = cf Kur 3 5 n lv. 
26 — 27), KharrSz c atn aidant , Tirmidhl wilaya , 
etc. In doing this, primitive Muslim mysticism 
involved itself in the snares of the metaphysics 
of the first mutakallimOn, atomism, materialism 
and occasionalism in metaphysics, denying the 
spirituality and even the immortality of the soul, 
confounding ontological unity with arithmetical 
unity, which makes it necessary to classify the 


attempts at explanation of the first Muslim mystic 
schools with the heresy of the Hulaliya. if we 
take the KarrSmfya who desire to emphasise the 
actual interest which God has in the souls, A§h c a- 
nsm accuses them of inserting accidents into the 
being of the Eternal; or the Salimiya who wish 
to assert that ardent souls became capable of 
adhering to the divine presence, the Hanballs say 
that they introduce God into the tongue of the 
reciter ; finally when the H a 1 1 a i y a conclude from 
the ecstatic dialogue, from the intermittent change 
in subject which is then produced in the depth 
of the soul, that God has made living testimonies 
(. shawahtd ) out of the saints, this view is accused 
of becoming blasphemous and impossible, of im- 
plying the usurpation of the divinity by the humanity 
of a perishable body, since two substances cannot 
occupy the same place at one and the same time. 

In the fourth century A. H. infiltrations from 
Greek philosophy, which had been continually 
increasing since the early Karmapan gnostics 
[q v ] and the physician Razi down to Ibn SlnS, 
brought into existence a moie correct metaphysical 
vocabulary implying the immateiiality of the spirit 
( ruh ) and of the soul, the consideration of general 
ideas, the chain of secondary causes But this 
vocabulary became amalgamated with the pseudo- 
theology of Aristotle, with Platonic idealism and 
the Plotinian doctrine of emanation, which influenced 
profoundly the further development of SUfhsm. 
Ihe learned mystics of this period hesitate between 
three explanations of mystic union, a. the tttthadiva , 
from IJ)n Masarra and the Ikhwan al-Safa to FSrahi 
and Ibn Kasyl, explaining this un on as the 
formation of concepts by an impression of the 
active intellect, a divine emanation (identified with 
the nur muhammadi of the Karmatians and the 
Salimiya) on the passive soul, b the ishrakiya 
from Suhrawardl, Halabi and I^jildak! to DawwSm 
and Sadr al-Din SlpiazI, teaching the essentiali- 
sation ( tadjawhu ) ) of the soul, the divine spark 
reviving under the illuminations of active intellect, 
e . wu$uliya from Ibn Slna to lbn Tufail and Ibn 
Sab c In confining itself to stating that the soul 
attains agreement with God, then taking on 
consciousness of a total mdifferentiated existence 
in which theie is no longer number nor discrimi- 
nation of any sort We may note m passmg that 
Gha/all (Maksad^x p 74) refuted the thesis of the 
tttthadiya , a thesis which Ibn Sln 5 had admitted 
i into his Nadjat (Cairo, p. 402, 481) but rejected 
in his Isharat (ch ix , p. 118; cf. Ibn c Arabi, 
Tag/a/tnat) and that Ibn Sab'ln, a convinced 
hylomorphist, sees m God only the form ( sura ) 
or principle of individuation [anntya) of all 
created beings. J 

The third and last period in the development 
of SQff doctrine begins in the vu l h (xm th ) century , 
its predominant school has been justly given by 
its adversaries the name of fVakdatiya (or 
, Wu&udlyd) as professing the doctrines of existen- 
i tialist monism ( wahdat al-wu&ud') The doctrine 
1 of the IVud/Hdiya claims a long descent: it turns 
to its advantage the Ku’ran verses (11. 109; xxvm. 
88; 1 . 15), the primitive Ajdl c arl kalam regarding- 
every spiritual happening as an immediate act of 
God and extravagances of language of the early 
mystics like BistSmI and fialla£j (in those that 
c Am al-Kud 5 t HamadhSnl collected m his TamhiddU , 
the word wu 4 i ud, derived from waeffd, ecstasy, 
still means the qualification by God of a creature 
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in opposition to kaivn f his extension in space). | 
It is however really derived from the identification, | 
proposed as early as the third ceutury A. H., of 
the ri&r muhammadl of Muslim gnosticism with 
the active intellect of the Hellenistic doctrine of 
emanation (from which Ibn Ru§hd himself is not 
free, since he asserts m the Tahafut that divine 
prescience is the superior degree of the existence 
of things and that souls ought to unite in it like 
a single passtve intellect in the active intellect) 
Ibn c Arabl(d. 678 = 1240) was the first to formulate 
the doctrine of existentialist monism; for him at 
bottom “the existence of created things is nothing 
but the very essence of the existence of the Creator” 
(wu&ud al-makhlukat c atn wutfjud al-Ji&alik, Ibn 
Taimlya justly remarks) He teaches m fact that 
things necessarily emanate from divine prescience 
m which they pre-existed (&ubut) as ideas, by a 
flux evolving m five periods and that the souls 
by an inverse involution logically constructed re- 
integrate the divine essence. Fargh^nl and Djlli 
only add a few touches of detail to this mam 
theory, which to this day has remained that of 
all Muslim mystics. It is the one which the Persian 
poets have sung interminably m the simplified 
form which Kumyawi, putting into order the ideas 
of ‘Attar expresses thus “God is existence in as 
much as it is general and unconditional”; it is 
that which flows, like the sea under its waves 
through the fleeting forms of individual beings, 
and at the end of the xvuth century of our era, 
Kawrani and NabulusI aroused the indignation of 
orthodox Sunnis by concluding that this pantheistic 
monism is the only correct interpretation to give 
to the monotheistic profession of faith of Isl5m 
(cf Massignon, Hallaj y p 784 — 90); in their J 
eyes, the sjkadada by which Islam had thought i 
to affirm the pure transcendence of the one God j 
signifies the absolute immanence of God in his 
creation and that the totality of all beings in all 
their actions is divinely adorable. This quietism, 
which established the supremacy of the divine 
decree over legal precept, led the Sufis among 
other paradoxes to the rehabilitation of Iblls 
(supported by Ojlll) and of the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus (the celebrated thesis of Ibn c Arabi) 

5. The other characteristic features 
of Sufism and the study of its sources: 
The other doctrinal peculiarities still to be 
noted are a the isriad or spiritual genealogy 
imagined to link up, as is done m the case of 
hadi&s, the chain of teachers of mysticism to the 
direct teaching of the Prophet The earliest known 
tsridd ( Fthrist, p. 183) is that of Khuldt (d. 348 = 
959) which claims to go back to the Prophet by 
the following links: Djunaid (7), Sakatl (6), MaSaf 
Karkhl (5), Farfcad (4), Hasan Basrl (3), and 
Anas b Malik (2). Twenty years later DafckSk 
(d. 405 = 1014; cf. Kughairl, p. 158) goes back 
to the same names except that he only gives the 
name of DSwOd (4), before Karkhl Finally 
the classic isriad fixed in the xnuth century (Ibn 
Abi Usaibl € a, i Uytln^ 11. 250) and since adopted 
by all the great religious orders, gives after Qjun aid 
(7), KfidhbSrI (8), Aba c AlI KStib or ZadjdjSdjl (9), 
Maghribl (10) and GurgSni (ll), and, going back 
before D5wUd Ja’l (4), Habib c Adjam! (3), Hasan 
Basrl (2), c Ali (1). Ibn al-I>jawz! and BbahabI 
have shown that the four oldest links in this 
isri&d are false, since these men never met one 
another. Some religious orders utilise an tsriad 


which goes back (before Ma c rUf Karkhl) to the 
nine first Shl c l ImSms and is still more apocryphal. 

b . The invisible hierarchy of believing souls in 
the world ( ndjal al-ghaib); the world is supposed 
to endure, thanks to the intercessions of a concerted 
hierarchy of “aveitmg” saints, fixed m number, 
the place of one who dies being immediately filled. 
These are the 300 tiukaba ? , the 40 abdal, the 
7 umana\ the 4 € amud and their Jkutb (pole or 
mystic axis of the world = gbawth) 

c. The privileges and dispensations on 

which is founded the communal life of the $ufls, 
[cf. tarTka] . privileges frequently of an anarchical 
and unusual character from the distant days of 
Bistamf, Shibll and Aba Sa c ld down to the more 
or less irresponsible and scandalous Madjdbubln 
of modern times At their assemblies the Safls 
recite special poems; this liteiature, which is very 
characteristic of Islam, has developed everywhere 
m extreme piofusion and as a rule has not escaped 
either monotony or dullness; it is intended to 
provoke among listeners a psychic excitement 
by aesthetic means so as to release a sort of 
artificial ecstasy. 

This literature extols m mystical language wine 
( kk'tmr ) interdicted by the law m this world and 
reserved for the Paradise of the elect, the loving- 
cup (kefs al-mahabba) which the cup-bearer ( saki = 
shammas al-dair = ter subtle) sends round and gives 
them, detailed allegorical descriptions with an 
enthusiasm of a frequently dangerous kind which 
the majority of western translations prudently slur 
over. Among such poems the following are specially 
famous in Arabic, those of Ibn Ffiud and of 
Shushtail; in Persian, the quatrains of Abu Sa c Id, 
the long metknewi's of c Att5r and Rum! (cf. his 
monistic apologue. “Who is there? — It is Thou” 
etc ), the ghazul of Hafiz and the various poems 
of EjSmT, m Turkish the works of Neslmi and 
NiySzI. This kind of liteiature has become natu- 
ralised in Urdu and in Malay, where it still survives 
at the present day although it has now disappeared 
in the nearer East; the modern Muslim 6hte are 
more and more abandoning it 

The critical study of the sources of Sufnsm is 
far from being completed Surprised at the profound 
dogmatic difference which lies between its present 
monism and strict orthodoxy, the early students 
of Islam thought SOfiism could be explained as 
a doctrine of foreign origin, derived either from 
Syrian monachism (Merx) or Greek Neo-Platonism 
or Persian Zoroastrianism, or from the VedSnta 
of India (Jones). Nicholson has shown that m this 
simple form the hypothesis of borrowing is untenable; 
indeed from the very beginning of Islam, it can 
be observed that the formation of the theses 
peculiar to Muslim mystics went on from within 
in the course of assiduous recitations of and 
meditations on the Kurian and Hadltb* under 
the influence of social and individual crises in the 
very centre of the Muslim community. But if the 
initial framework of Saflism was specifically Muslim 
and Arab, it is not exactly useless to identify 
the foreign decorative elements which came to be 
added to this framework and flourished there; tn 
this way it has been possible for recent students 
to discover several devotional elements derived 
from Christian monachism (Asm Palacios, Wensmck, 
T. Andrae) and several Greek philosophical terms 
translated from the Syriac; the Iranian analogies 
(suggested by Blochet) have hardly been examined; 
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as to the Indian elements (Horten’s theory) few 
arguments have been added to the old similar 
conjectures of al-Blrfinl and Dara Shiknh on the 
parallels between the Upanigh&ds or the Yoga 
SOtra and the ideology of primitive Sofhsm. On 
the other hand, it is probable that the critical 
student of the material processes producing the 
dfokr of the modern congregations [cf. tarTka] 
would establish the infiltration of certain methods 
of Hindu asceticism. 

Bibliography The list of western sources 
to be consulted on Suflism has been prepared 
with much care by G. Pfannmiiller in his 
Handbuch der Islam-Ltttei atm , Leipzig 1923, 
p 265-292 From this long list the best general 
works are those of R. A Nicholson, The 
Mystics of Islam , London 1914; Studies in 
Islamic Mysticism , Cambridge 1921 ; and The 
Idea of Personality tn Sufi, Cambridge 1923 — 

On special points may be consulted . on the 
origins, acute articles by Goldziher (R HR, 
xxxvn 314; W.Z K M , xin 35, Z Ay xxn 
317; Z. D M G , lxvm 544; Isl y ix 144), 
Massignon, Essai sur les Ortgines du Lexique 
technique de la mystique musulmaney Paris 1922; 
and La Passion d'al-Hallajy martyr mystique 
de l' I slant' Pans 1922. On Ghazali Asm Palacios, 
A l gaze l y Saragossa 1901 and m Cultura espanolay 
1906, p 209, and M.F.O, 1914, p 67, 
Obermann, Der phtlosophtsche und religiose Sub- 
lektwismus Ghazahs , Vienna 1921 On Ibn al- 
Fand Nallino (in reply to Di Matteo, in R.S O , 
1919 — 1920). On Ibn c Arabi Asin Palacios, El 
mistico Muiciano Abenarabiy Madrid 1925 — 
1926, 3 vols On Hindu Suflism of the xvnth 
century, see von Kiemer, J. A., 1869, p 105, 
and on the general psychological methods of 
Suflism, the documents of Efiaki (translated 
by Huart in Les Saints des de^viches tourneurSy 
Paris 1918) and the remarks by D B Macdonald, 
The Religious Attitude and Life in Idam , 
Chicago 1908 — As to the original texts, we have 
the fine editions by Nicholson of Sarradj, 'Attai, 
Ibn c Arabl and RumT, the translations by Richard 
Hartmann (of Kushair!) and Huart (Dara ShikQh. 
in y A , 1926, p 285), the commentaries of 
Gairdner on Ghazali ( Al-Ghazzalis mishkat al- 
anwar, London 1924), of Horten on Suhrawardl 
HalabI ( Die Phtlosophte der Erleuchtung nack 
Suhrawardty Halle 1912), of KopruluzSde Meh- 
med Fu ad on the early Turkish mystics ( Turk 
Edebtyatenae tlk muta$awwiflcry Stambul 1919), 
of Nyberg on Ibn c ArabI {Kleiner e Schriften 
des Ibn aKArabi, Leyden 1919) etc. The funda- 
mental sources in Arabic are ihe works of Muhasibl, 
MakkI, Ghazali and Ibn c Arabi, favourable to 
Suflism, and those of its two great opponents, 
ibn al-Qjawz! ( Talbis IbliSy Cairo 1340) and Ibn 
Taimlya (Louis Massignon) 

TASBl^I (a), infinitive II from s-b-h, saying 
Subl? 5 n Allah [q v] 

TASHBlH. assimilating, comparing (God to 
man), anthropomorphism, and ta c tIl, empty- 
ing, divesting (God of all atti ibutes), are the 
names of two opposite views of the doctrine of 
the nature of God in Isl&m; both aie regarded 
as heresies and grave sins in dogma. The fierce 
dispute over these conceptions, by v»hich even 
the dogma of the Kur’an is influenced, is explained 
by the cential position of the doctrine of the 
nature of God in Islam. The formal cause is to 
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be found in the KuFSn, which strongly emphasises 
the absolute uniqueness of God and yet at the 
same time naively describes him in the language 
of anthropomorphism, giving him a face, eyes and 
hands and talking of his speaking and sitting. 
The commentaries, such as, for example, Tabari 
on the Throne-verse u. 256 (cf. also Goldziher, 
Vorlesungen 2 y Heidelberg 1 925, p 102 r^.) enumerate 
the most diverse interpretations, most of which 
can no longer be verified, these vary from crude 
emphasis of the literal meaning to its explanation 
as allegorical Instead of the name taijkbihy which 
came very early into use and means not merely 
refernng to God in phraseology which is ambiguous 
because generally used of man, but which had, one 
might say, the sanction of the Prophet, we find 
tamfkil albo used in connection with Stira, xln. 9 
where the possibility of anything like God is ex- 
cluded, while the verb $h-b-h II is found only in Sara, 
iv. 156, applied to the docetic description of the 
death of Jesus. Tcfwily the rational interpretation 
of the anthropomorphic literal meaning, is also found, 
it is true, as a means and introduction to to' til but 
not uniformly as the root II in the Kur’an has 
not a censorious sense. Here again theSunna plays 
its double part. There are hadUhs which are 
devoted to the question, not only purely tendencious 
sayings, which originated m this dispute and were 

coined for the purpose, but also such as are quite free 
from dogmatic prejudice, just as in certain Sufi circles 
the longing aroused m the mystic worship of youth 
may have found expression m the strongly anthro- 
pomorphic visions of God in the form of a noble- 
looking youth (Ritter in Isl y xvn [1928], p 257; 
cf also his references in earlier pages to manuscripts) 
Other hadiths again were cited as arguments in the 
dispute on the strength of a superficial interpre- 
tation, e g that of the nightly descent of God to 
earth, m itself really sotenological and edifying, m 
which the real point actually lies in the hearing 
of prayer 

It is exceedingly difficult for us to approach 
the question, since, so fir as we can see, none 
of the Muslim theologians declares frankly for 
one of the two views of God, but rather every one 
asserts that he stands for tanzthy keeping (God) 
puie, against ta§]ibihy and tathbity positive deter- 
mination on the basis of tanzif the recognition of 
the revealed text, against tcftil All the more 
eagerly however, do they accuse one another of 
one 01 even both transgressions. The use of these 
terms is quite relative and the grouping of their 
alleged representatives is equally relative There 
are no definite mu^atftla and muskabbtha sects; 
on the contrary, the differences m the teaching 
about God’s nature and attributes do not run 
parallel with any other statements about God and 
still less do they coincide with other differences 
in dogma and religio-pohtical theory. Little is 
known of Dja c d b Dirham, said to have been 
the first tnu { 'a{(tliy whom even Ibn Taimlya, in 
al-Fti) kan (cf. Mud; mil at al-Rascftl al-Kubra , Cairo 
1323, i. 137, 14 sqq ) still makes responsible for 
the fall of the last Omaiyad, who is definitely 
called a Qja c d! and in remarkable contrast also 
responsible for the Batiniya of ihe Assassins and 
the RSfidlya of Syria. The exponent of fo c ff/most 
frequently mentioned, the somewhat younger Djahm 
b. §afwan al-Kasibl [q. v.], put to death in 128 
( 745 )i was described by the Sfcl c I Ibn al-Rawandl 
as a Mu c tazill Unitarian ( mu'ahlud ) and was re* 
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jected from the Mu^azila (as “the imam of the 
mu$ltab6iha") by the Mu f iaziU Abu ’1-Husam al- 
Khaiyflt in the Kttab al-IntisSr {Le Livre du 
tnomphe , ed. Nyberg, Cairo 1925 , p. 133 ult , 
134, 4) on the authority of a poem cursing him 
by Bishr b. al-Mu c tamir and, on account of the 
one principle m common, — that God’s knowledge 
of things only comes into existence at their 
creation — classed with the ultra £hf c i I bn al- 
Hakam (see below) (p. 126, 10), the “Shaikh of 
anthropomorphism”; al-lthaiy&t as a rule attributes 
anthropomorphic views paiticularly to the Nabita, 
le the c Oth«nanic*Omaiyad party (p 145,9^); Ibn 
Ha.7m{Fts<iI Cairo 1320, iv 205, 15) classes l^jahm 
among the Murdji^Is along with al-Ash c arl, §h ihra- 
stani (ed Cureton, p. 61) and the Ibadi Abu Setta 
Muhammad al-Kasbi (on the margin of QjanawunI, 
Kttab al-IVad c , Cairo 1335, p 70) put him with 
the Cjabbarfs who believe in predestination Al- 
though the description of I)jihm as a mu'attil 
seems to be general, the writers on heresies can 
only be used as authorities with the greatest 
caution. While Kaghl^h al-Msa*C (d 253 = 867, 
see Massignon, La passion d'al-Hallaj , Paris 1922, 
p 635 and note 2) calls the dogmatics of Dj ihm 
takhmim (purifying from any attributes of a created 
being), and AslTarl, Makalat al-Islamiym (ed Ritter, 
p 267, ix sq.) and similarly Baghdadi in Park 
bain al-Firak (Cairo 1328, p 199, n) only point 
out that Pjahm from fear of tashbih did not teach 
“God is a something”, Ibn Hazm also quotes the 
negative denial* but also “not a not-any thing”, 
which reveals the same anxiety about ta'til or its 
intenser form ibtal, destruction, annihilation, ni- 
hilism Of the numerous pamphlets against Pjahm 
that of Ibn Hanbal is accessible in al-Radd 'ala 
' I-Zanathka. wa ' l-D?ahmiya (see llahiyet Fekuftesl 
Mad; mii asl, 1917, p. 313 — 327). Ibn Hanbal allows 
his opponent to say very little and the latter’s 
arguments must not be taken as authentic without 
further evidence; the subject of the dispute and 
arguments from Kurban and Sunna are however 
clear. J^jahm is said to have denied that God can 
be seen by the blessed m Paradise, that he talked 
with Moses and that he sits on a thione Here 
however Ibn Hanbal interprets Djahm’s fear of 
fixing God to a definite place in such a literal 
and anthropomorphic manner that he says the 
logical consequence for the £)jahmls is to believe 
that God is in their bodies, in the bellies of swine 
and in latrines. He himself has however to explain 
God’s being among men in SHra Ivm. 8; xx 48; 
ix. 40 etc. as metaphorical ta'wil, which shows how 
little it is possible to draw a dividing line: on 
the one side Sunnis with verbal exegesis and on 
the other Mu'tazills with tdwiD At the same time 
Ibn Hanbal earns from Qj ihm the grave reproach of 
hypostasizing after the fashion of the Christian 
Trinity for his dogma that God is eternal with all 
his eternal attributes, for which he unhesitatingly 
uses the metaphor of the palm-tree consisting of 
root, trunk, branch, twigs, leaves, and sap. 

A^mad b. Hanbal has become the great orthodox 
authority against tashbih and ta c (/l. Al-Ash c arl 
[q. v.] relies on him for his confession of faith in 
MakURtt , p. 277, 5. He gave his views on the 
subject in many special treatises especially on the 
possibility of seeing God. The happy mean which 
he struck by simply recognising the hands, the 
face and the sitting down of God “without a how” 
Kaif) is continually developed by his 


followers, as every Muslim of himself states the 
problem. It has however been brought against 
him as “the entrance to the doctrine of the an- 
thropomorphists” by Ibn Hazm, who at the same 
time regirds Ibn Hanbal as an authority (11 166, 
I7 _ I9 ); Ibn Hazm for his part attacks the Mu c tazila 
toning down of the conception with equally colour- 
less ta'wtt (cf 11. 166, 16 sq to 167, 6 sqq.) That 
the Ash c arl doctrine of the nature of God was 
always considered tasholh by the Ibadis is shown 
quite lecemly by al-Kasim b Sa c Id al-§hamm5khl 
in al-Kawl al-matin fi ’ l-Radd 'ala ' l-MubJyxhfin 
(Cairo 1324, cf esp p 67 sqq ). His verdict 
is no more lenient than that of the Almohad ibn 
Tumart (see Le Ltvre de Mohammed Ibn Thu me? 

1, ed Goidziher, Algiers 1903, p 261, 3 , 232, 8) 
on the tashbih of the Almoravids. 

In the elfort to keep as neai to Ibn Hanbal 
as possible while averting the suspicion of tashbih 
the Matunds rathei emphasised the negative: God 
is not bounded, not numbeied, not divided, not com- 
pounded; e g AhO Hafs al-Nasafl (cf D B Mac- 
donald, Development of Muslim Theology, Juris - 
prudence and Constitutional Theory , New York 
1903, P* 3°9) This brought upon them, as it had 
on their fore-runner Bishr al-Mans! fiom c Oihman 
b Sa c ld al-Darimi, and on GhazSli from strict 
Hanbalfs like Ibn Taimlya {op ctt , 1 425, 16) 
the reproach of the “divesting” td'wil But the 
Hanbali school of theologians did not remain at 
one In Daf c Shubhat al-Tash’nh wa ' l-Radd 'ala 
'l-Muijjassima(yd Husam al-Din al-Kudsl, Damascus 
1342, esp p 5 sqq ) Ibn al-£)jiwzi attacks three 
fellow Hanbalis for lack of purity of conception. 
On the other hand it is Ibn al-jQjiwzi’s celebrated 
pupil Ibn Taimiya who is regarded, along with 
men like Abu { Amir M b Sa c dun al-Kurashi, as 
a bad anthropomot phist since the too much quoted 
note of Ibn BattQta that he said that “God comes 
down lust as I am now coming down (from the 
pulpit)” More serious than the striking note on 
this by Husam al-Dln (in ibn DjawzI, op. at , p 
48, note) may be the attack in his own woiks 
on the idea “Look like my look, hand like my 
hand’” ( Furkan y 1 119, t3 ), also his explanation 
of God’s being among men, which may with equal 
justice be called rationalistic tawtl (1 456 sqq ) , 
then the constant endeavour to transfer anthropo- 
morphic expressions applied to God to a sphere sui 
srenens , but particularly his opinion on all grossly 
material hadiths of God’s coming down to eaith 
as deliberate forgenes of the zindiks, invented to 
make the Sunnis appear ludicrous (1. 280, a) and 
in general his continual attacks on tashbih , and 
ta'pil (1 270, x 4 sqq , 395, 7 sqq etc.) which at 

least reveal his aim and his personal conviction. 

The case is worse with AbU Muhammad Hi§ham 
b. al-Hakam (d. c 199 = 814) since we possess 
none of his writings. Assail however in Makalat , 
p. 29, 3 *qq^ reveals the lack of agreement among 
the notices of him when collected. Among them 
is a definite testimony that this Hish&m was free 
from actual tash h lh and a concise positive indication 
of the view held, of an affinity and correspondence 
(mutashZhuh; in 2jurdj5oI on Idji, MawUktf \ ed. 
Soerensen, Leipzig 1848, p 347 5, 5 and xx* mushh- 
baha\ which first of all makes possible the relation 
of God to what is created and only makes his 
knowledge possible by his emanating penetration, 
which is only to be conceived in this way. When 
then in spue of this, Afib'arl opens his section on 
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the anthropomorphists with this Higham “who 
compared the object of his adoration to a man”, 
we have a glimpse of the origin of this careless 
labelling such as became common among the later 
historians of heresies The very full special ex- 
positions of the §hi c ls are themselves contradictory 
Among them another Highfim, lbn Salim al L)ja- 
wSlIkl, seems to be the crudest because he talked 
of God’s hair and sides, citing the hadlth “God 
created man in his own image” and referring the 
“his” to God (Kaabshl, Mat 1 if at Ajehbar al-Ktdjal, 
Bombay 1317, p 183; AstarabSdl, Matiha^j al - 
Mahal fl 7 ahkik al-Rt&al , Teheran 1306, p 
367). HishSm b. al-Hakam on the other hand 
with all his care for t£hbat and anxiety about 
ibtal , which made him choose the term “body” 
(g/tsm) beside the vague expression “a something” 
yet tried much to keep his distance from 
anthiopomorphism Generally speaking tad/sim, le 
attributing to God a body, should not without more 
ado be ranked with tashblh a sits crudest form, 
since the very phrase “not like oui body” is expiessly 
added, foi example even by Hi§ham b. al-Hakam 
In spite of the efforts of later bhi c is to clear their 
ancestors from the stain of heresy, AstarabSdl still 
passes the damning verdict upon him as the pupil 
of the even more mythical “DaisanI” Abi Shakir 
Perhaps the most suggestive lemark is that of 
A§h c arl who says that High^m b al-Hakam ex- 
pressed five different opinions on the nature of 
God in the space of one year This is quite pos- 
sible in one who, as Shi c i sources recoid, was a 
highly strung temperament, a member of the circle 
of the ImSm OjaTaral-Sadik at a time when dogmatics 
were still in a very unsettled state, as is shown 
by the many polemics of the cncle which include 
some of the two HishSms against one other 1 he 
Shf ( Is themselves therefore have drifted widely 
apart The Nusairfs under lbn HamdSn al-Khnsibl 
are classed as Musjiabbihis. The Batinis who differ 
considerably among themselves are usually branded 
as symbolising nihilists, but one of their leading 
exponents, Nasir-i Khusraw, in his Zad-i Mu<afb ht 
(Berlin 1923, p. 250 sqq ) champions a doctrine 
of the Cieator which with its emphasis on the 
body rather recalls the principles traditionally at- 
tributed to Hicham b. al-Hakam, alth ough n cannot 
be brought into a class of the scheme, with its 
causal conditionality of God, His unlimitedness in 
space and its divesting Him of an independent will 

The Twelvers have waged a vigorous war on ta'til 
and iaMih with due emphasis, it is true, 
on itJibat , but with especial Mu'tazila suspicion 
against degrading taMlh 1 heir views will be 
found under the rubrics (with reference to God) 
“denial of a body, of a foim and of tashblh ” and 
“denial of time, space, movement, change of place” 
m the encyclopaedia of MadjlisI, Bihar al- Anwar, 
book 11 , Teher 5 n 1306, p 89 — 105 It is only 
in the later authors since KulainI, lbn BabQya, 
and TUsf that we can verify the statements attributed 
to them. 

The dangers, which Hisham b. al-Hakam sought 
to avoid in such varied ways, show the immanent 
dogmatic difficulty felt between “the two limits 
( hadd)'\ The problem is not so simple that it 
could be clearly defined in general terms as a 
twofold struggle over the recognition of God as 
a purely spiritual being on the one hand and over 
His in some way personal reality on the other. 
For where in that case would be put Ash'arf, for 


example? The one thing certain from the history 
of Muslim dogma is that every Ash c arl would 
object to the classification of his master m one 
of two so distinct classes. Ta&bih is dreaded as 
a transition to idolatry and paganism, ta*(il as a 
preliminary to atheism and pantheism, but both 
are felt to be originally related. It was because 
Djahm imagines God's speaking only as a stomach, 
coming from a tongue and two lips, 1. e anti 10- 
morphically, that, according to lbn Hanbal, he 
fell into his “divesting” interpretations of the 
passages in question in the Kur 3 5 n; IbnTaimlya calls 
him a “divester of anthropomorphism” ( Mtfatttl 
Mumaththil , 1. 127, 9 ) 

Bibliography . The sections mentioned in 
the historians of heresies and anecdotes of theo- 
logians are, in view of the relativity of the points 
of view, not simply to be dismissed as malevolent 
inventions, at the same time they can only 
give indications of some value as to what views 
were considered to be particularly expounded 
on one side or the other The value of the 
polemics also as authority for the doctrines of 
those they attacked is in the same way only 
preliminary They can only be regarded as 
authentic sources for the views of the authors 
of the polemics, just as for any one the only 
criterion is his own exegesis of the Kur 5 5 n and 
dogmatics, e g Ghazali, Ihyat c Ulum al-Din , 
book 1 2 : Kawatui al- c Ak<?id and book iv., 

5 and 6 al-Tuwhid wa ’ l-Tawukkul and al- 
Mahabbcij cf H Bauer, Die Dogmatik al-Ghazalts , 
Halle 1912, 48 sqq , J Obermann, Der philo- 
sophise he und religiose Subjckhvismus Ghazali' s, 
Vienna 1921, 197 — 200, 127; Aba MansQr 

c Abd al-K 5 hir al-Baghdadi, Usui al-Dln , Stambul 
1428, 1 73 — 130 (not so much a systematic 
treatise as an account of tkhtilaf on the lines of 
his above mentioned Fark bam al-Fnak) 

(R. Strothmann) 

TASHFlN b c AlI, one of the Almoravid 
[q v ] Sovereigns 

TASHKENT, usually written Tashkend m Arabic 
and Persian manuscripts, a large town in Cen- 
tral Asia, in the oasis of Cirfcik, watered by 
one of the right bank tributaries of the Sfr- 
Darya [q. v ] 

Nothing is known of the origin of the settle- 
ment on the Cirtik Accoiding to the Greek and 
Roman sources there were only nomads on the 
other side of the Yaxartes. In ihe eaihest Chinese 
sources (from the second century B. c ) mention 
is made of a land of Yu-ni, later identified with 
the territory of Tashkent; this land is later called 
Co-61 or Co-shi or simply §hi The corresponding 
Chinese character is used with the meaning of 
“stone”, and this is connected by A Chavannes 
( Documents sur les Tou-kiue occidentaux , St. Pe- 
tersburg 1903, p 140) with the later Turkish 
name ( task , “stone” and kend , “village” = “stone 
village”) The Chinese transcription must certainly 
correspond to the native name Ca£, known in the 
Muhammadan period; the Arabs here as usual re- 
produce the sound l by sk The Arabic form ShSsh 
gradually drove the original name out of use in 
the wiitten as well as the spoken language. If 
and how the modem Turkish name, first found 
in the fifth (>i th ) century, is connected with Cftfc 
or ShSsh is still doubtful. The etymology (T5£« 
kent = town of the Tfiiik i. e. the Arabs) proposed 
by E Polivanov (/hd al-Qjam&n, for W. Barthold, 
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Tashkent 1927, p. 395 sqq.) will hardly find favour. 

. Details of the land of Cat and its capital, the 
circumference of which was about 10 li (less than 
3 miles), are first found m Chinese sources of the 
third century a. d. In the time of HUan-Cuang 
( Memotres sur les contrees occid'ntaux , 1, 1857, 
p. 16) there was no ruler m Cat to whom the 
whole country was subject, as in other countries 
The separate towns were under the suzerainty of 
the Turks. In the history of the wars of conquest 
of the Arabs in the second (eighth) century there 
is frequent reference to a “king ( maftk ) of Shajh’ J 
his capital is given by al-Bal 5 dhuri (ed. de 
Goeje, p 421) and al-Tabari, (11 1517 and 1521) 
as the town of Tfirband, not otherwise mentioned 
in the Aiabic geographical literature; that we 
have here, as the editor (D H Miiller) assumes 
a “forma contracta” for TurSrband (B G A , in 
61 infra) is more than doubtful. The ruling family 
was presumably of Turkish origin. The suzerainty 
of the Turkish Khans was at time* replaced by 
that of the Chinese. In 751 the Chinese governor 
Kau Si£n-Ci (Chavannes, Documents etc , p 297 , 
F. Hirth, Nachworte zur Inschrift des Tmjukuk , 
*897, p. 70) executed the prince of Shash and 
his son appealed for assistance to the Arabs 
Ziyad b. Salih, sent by Abu Muslim [q v ], inflicted 
a severe defeat on the Chinese m Dhu ’l-Hnjjdja 
133= July 751 (cF. Ibn al-Athlr, v. 344) on the 
Talas [q. v.] and Kau Sitn-Ci was killed in the 
battle. This battle established the political supre- 
macy of Islam in Central Asia No further attempts 
were made by the Chinese to depute it 

Under the Caliphs, the territory of Shash was 
regarded as the frontier of Islam against the 
Turks; the settled lands were protected from the 
raids of the nomads by a wall, remains of which 
still exist (G. M. £., N S, v, p 172) Neverthe- 
less the land was conquered by the Turks, probably 
for a short period only, m 1 9 1 (806 — 807) A 
“prince (fahtb) of Shash with his Turks” is mentioned 
as an ally of the rebel Rafi c b. Laith (al-Tabari, 
lii 712). Under al-M-PmUn, Shadi again belonged 
to the Caliph's empire, when in 204 (819) the 
Samanids became governors of various districts m 
Ma wars al-Nahr, one of them, Yahya b Asad, was 
granted Shash [cf sXmAnids, in contradiction to 
what is there stated we know not only the year 
but also the very day of the death of this YahyS . 
it was Thursday five days bef >re the end of 
Rabf II, 241 (Sept. 12, 855); cf. G.Af.S,xx 286b] 
In 225 (840) the eldest of the bro hers, Nuh b. 
Asad, the senior governor of the lands entrusted 
to the SSmSmds, by conquering Isfi^ab (the modern 
SairSm) succeeded in advancing the frontier further 
north About the same time a canal in Shash was 
restored, which had become silted up in the early 
days of Islam. The Caliph al-Mu c tasim (833-842) 
contnbuted 2,000,000 dirhams towards the work 
on these canals (al-Tabarl, in. 1326). 

To the period of the SamSnids belong almost 
all the surviving geographical descriptions of Shash 
(and indeed those of most Muslim lands). Sh^sh 
appears m these only as the name of a country . 
the capital 1$ called Binkath: on coins the mint is 
always given as “Shash", rarely with the addition of 
“BinkathV. The territory was 1 farsafch (3V2 m ‘ies) 
m length and breadth. The modem Tashkent is 
of much greater extent, but the position of Binkath 
or the distance given by the Arabs geographers 
corresponded roughly to that of Tashkent (W. 


Barthold, Turkestan , G.Af.S ’., New Series, v. 711, 
not to the position of Iski-Tashkent as in Le 
Strange’s The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate , 
Cambridge 1905, p 480); there is still shown in 
Tashkent the tomb of the §hafi c I scholar Aba 
Bakr al-Kafffil al-§hasht who died in 365 or 366 

(975—977). 

Whether the name Tashkent was in use before 
the Tuikish conquest (before the final collapse of 
the SSmanid dynasty, the whole Sir Darya territory 
had been ceded to the Turks in 386 [996]) is 
doubtful. So far as we know the name “ Taihkend” 
is first found in al-BirUni (Ta^rikA al-Htnd % ed. 
Sachau, p. 149, translation, 1. 298), from the ety- 
mology of the name al-Birunl wrongly identifies it 
with the A fttvoQ nvpyoi; of Ptolemy (J Marjuart, 
Eransahr , Berlin 1901, p 155) Mahmud Kash- 
gharf (1 369) mentions “Terken” (otherwise un- 
known) as a “name of Shaih" in addition to T&sh- 
kend The name Tashkent first appears on coins in 
the Mongol period. In the second half of the fifth 
(xi*h) an d in the vi*h (xuth) century coins were 
stiuck in Banaket, Fanaket or Banakit, which lies 
quite close to it on the right bank of the Sir 
Darya; it is possible that this town at this time 
was of greater importance than Tashkent. In 
Djuwaml’s account of the Mongol campaign ( G . 
M 5 , xvi. 70 sq.) Tashkent is not mentioned, 
only the taking of BanSket is recorded Under 
Mongol rule Tashkent, for reasons unknown to 
us, had a better fate than BanSket Tashkent 
continued to exist as a town and was occasionally 
visited by the Khans [cf burAk khan]; on the 
other hand Banaket, although it had offered 
not lesistance to the Mongols, was in ruins at 
this date, and it was not till 1392 that TimUr 
rebuilt it under the new name of Shahrukhiya 

After the decline of the Mongol empire of 
Caghatai [q. v.] Tashkent belonged to the empire 
of Timur and the Tlmurids, in 890 (1485) the 
town with the lands belonging to it was ceded 
to the Mongol Kh 5 n YClnus who died there in 
892(1 487 )( 7 h rikh-i RasJudi, transl Ross, p TI4J7). 
His tomb is in the mosque of Shukh Khawend-i 
TuhUr (populaily Shaikhantaui ), a local saint; on 
his period (vuith = xivth century) cf A. Semenov 
in Protokoll Turk Kuczka Ljub A>kh y xx,i9i5, 
p 29 Khan Yflnus was succeeded by his son 
Mahmud Khan, after 1503 Tashkent belonged to 
the kingdom of the Ozbegs who had, however, 
to give it up only a short time after the death 
of the founder of this kingdom, ShaibSnl Khan 
[q v. and cf shaibAnids] During the centuries fol- 
lowing, Tashkent was sometimes under the rule of 
the Ozbegs. sometimes under the Kaza^ [q.v. kirgiz] 
and in 1723 it was conqueied by the Kalmucks, 
but not at once occupied by them ; the town 
continued to be governed by a prince of Kazak 
descent who was now a vassal of the rulers of the 
Kalmucks. Sometimes its rule passed into the hands 
of the KJpdjas, the descendants of the local saint 
(e. g Z D M G ., xxxviu. 311) 

During these centuries, the possession of Tash- 
kent was frequently the cause of heavy fighting. 
Some of the accounts of these battles are of im- 
portance for the understanding of the topographical 
conditions of the period The records of the battles 
of Tashkent in the time of c Abd Allah Khan b. 
Iskandar [q. v.] clearly show that the town of 
Tashkent had not yet assumed its present form. 
It is not till the xiith (xviiith) century that the 
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division of the town into four quarters (Kukfca, 
Shaifehantaur, Sibzar and Besh-Aghafc ) with a 
common bazaar is mentioned. Occasionally each 
quarter has a chief (AUkim) of its own ; each quarter 
formed an entity by itself and was very often at 
war with the others. 

About 1780 Yunus &frodja, the chief of the 
Shaikhantaur quarter, succeeded in combining the 
whole town under his rule. Yunus Khodja fought 
successfully against the Kazak but suffered a severe 
reverse at the hands of the Ozbegs of Khokand 
under c Alim-Kh5n ; after his death, in the time of 
his son and successor SultSn-Khodja, shortly before 
1810, Tashkent had to submit to the rule of the 
KhSns of Khokand. For its history in this period 
Cf KHOKAND. 

On June 15/27 1865, Tashkent was taken by 
the Russians under Cemya‘ev. As capital of the 
Sfr-Darya territory and of the governor-generalship 
of Turkestan, Tashkent attained great prosperity 
Alongside of the old “Asiatic” town, a new Rus- 
sian city aiose as the residence of the officials, and 
the two parts together foimed one town from 1877 
with joint municipal institutions, but the Russian 
town, although its population was nothing like 
the size of that of the “Asiatic” town, enjoyed 
special privileges; little attention was therefore 
paid to the old town. The Russian part alone had 
a civic life in the European sense, in it were the 
government offices, the schools, the scientific and 
learned societies and associations. The number of 
the population (of the old and new Russian town 
together) amounted to 155,673 according to the 
census of 1897. 

As a result of the revolution Russian Tashkent 
has lost all the privileges it had over the old 
town Since the recognition of the principle of 
nationality m Central Asia and the foundation 
of national republics, Tashkent has lost all political 
importance. The town belongs to OzbegistSn while 
its northern suburbs are m Kazakistan; the seat 
of government of OzbegistSn is in Samarkand 
[q v ]. As the largest town m Central Asia, 
Tashkent has however retained its importance as 
a commercial and educational centie. It is the 
meeting-place of the “Economic Council” ( ekono - 
mtldsKty sov*et) for the whole of Central Asia, has 
a University founded in 1920, a veiy laige “Central 
Asiatic” libiary, the “principal Museum” (glavnty 
muset) of Central Asia, the Central Asiatic section 
of the Russian Geographical Society etc Commerce 
is declining, as elsewhere, but the number of 
inhabitants is larger than formerly, 

B tb lio g? ap hy . A. J. Dobrosmfslov, Task- 
kent v proshlom t nastoya$Ktcm , Tashkent 1912, 
Fr. v. Schwartz, Turkestan , Freiburg 1. Br 1900, 
p 140 sqq (refers to the Tashkent of 1874 — 
1890 and should be used with caution); V. 
Masal'skiy, Turkestankiy Krai , St. Petersburg 
1913, p 607 sqq , ; Tashkent 1877 — IQI2 K 
tridcatipyatil l etiyu gorodskoyo o bsh Zest ven n ago 
upravlemya\ W Barthold, lstoriya kulturnoi 
hzni Turkestana , Leningrad 1927, p. 163 sqq ; 
Sredne-aziatskiy gosudarstvennty universitet K 
desyatiletnemn yubileyu oktyabrskot revoluen , 
Tashkent 1927. — On the principle of 
Nationality: J. Vareikis 1 S. Zelenskiy, 
NacionaP no- gosuda rs tvennoi e rasmeievant l e S red- 
net Aztt , Tashkent 1924. (W. Barthold) 

TASBK&PROzADE, the name of a family 
of Turkish scholars, taken from the village 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, IV, 


of Tagfakoprii near l£astamllnl [q. v.] in Anatolia 
(cf. Koprilluzade, called after the adjacent 
village of [WezIr-]Koprtt). 

1. Mustafa b. Khalil al-Dln, born at Tashkoprii 
in 857 (1453), studied at the high schools of 
Brussa and Stambul, became professor in Brussa, 
afterwards (901) in Angora, tfskiib and Adrianople, 
was for a time tutor to the prince, afterwards 
SultiEn, Salim I, then again professor in Amasia 
and Brussa He never took up the office of judge 
in Aleppo, which was given to him. He died in 
935 (1528) as professor in Brussa. Mustafa b. 
Khalil was the author of a number of commentaries 
on books on law but, as a result of his busy life, 
he was never able to put them into final shape. 

2. Ahmad b. Mustafa b. Khalil, son of I, a 
distinguished Ottoman encyclopaedist and 
biographer, born on 14th Rabr I 901 (3™* Dec. 
1495) at Brussa, studied under his father at Angora 
and Brussa and later in Stambul and Amasia. At 
the end of Radjab 931 (May 1525) he became 
professor in Dimotika, in the beginning of 933 
(Oct 1526) in Stambul, at the beginning of Dhu 
’l-Hidjdja 936 (July 1 53 1) he went to Oskiib. 
Five years later he again became professor m 
Stambul, was transferred on the 4th Dhu ’l-KaMa 
945 (March 25, 1539) to Adrianople, but went 
back to the capital m the same year in the 
capacity of “guardian”. He again held a teaching 
post in Adrianople, then reluctantly became kadi 
in Brussa, but soon returned to his chair On 
Shawwal 27, 958 (29 th Oct. 1 551) he became judge 
of Stambul. Three years la^er his eyes became 
affected and ultimately he went quite blind He 
died on ’ the last day of Radjab 968 (April 16, 
1561) in Stambul, and was buried there in the 
c Ash?k Pasha quarter in the mosque of the c A§h!k 
Pasha monastery. Ahmad b. Mustafa had an ency- 
clopaedic mind of astonishing versatility. He com- 
piled an encyclopaedia of arts and sciences in 
Arabic, which was afterwards translated by his 
son (see 3) into Turkish and in this form it has 
been printed under the title MeJifat aNUlum 
(Stambul 1313, 844 and 712 pp.) The number of 
his other works is considerable. The most important 
is the ShakcPtk al-Nihmanlya written in Arabic 
in which he gives biographies of 522 < Ulama 5 
and shaikhs of orders divided into ten classes 
(( abakat ) according to the reigns of the ten Ottoman 
Sultans, c O&man to SulaimSn. At the end he 
gives his own autobiography. The work, which 
was finished on Ramad&n 30, 965 (July 16, 1558) 
is our main source for the intellectual history of 
the period It was several times translated into 
Turkish and has been brought down almost to 
the present day (cf. F. Babinger, G, O. IV , p. 86 
under Fortsetzungen), While the original work has 
been printed in the Arabic version, and in the 
expanded Turkish translation of Mehmed called 
MesJjdl of Adrianople, and also in the first conti- 
nuation by ‘AtS 5 !, the important continuations to 
the present day still exist m manuscript only, an 
almost incredible neglect of the most important 
sources for the history of Ottoman scholarship. 
On the printed editions cf. F. Babinger, G O . 1 V , 9 
p. 86 sq ; a German translation of the basic 
work was published in Constantinople in 1927 by 
O. Rescher (iv. 361 pp., 4 0 ). 

Bibliography, Autobiography at the end 

of Shake? ifc ; German translation in F. Wiistenfeld, 

Die Geschichtsschreiber der Araber y p. 241 sqq , ; 

** 
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Brockelmann, G. A. L , ii. 425 sq. (with Biblio- 
graphy); further references in F. Babinger, G. 
O. W. ., p. 84 sqq 

3 Kemal al-Dln Muhammad b. Ahmad, son of 
2, Turkish historian Kemal al-Dln Muham- 
mad was born in Stambul in 959 (1552), became 
professor and kadi successively in Salon ica, Scutari, 
Aleppo, Damascus, Brussa, Cairo and Galata Later 
he was kadf m Stambul and repeatedly held the 
post of kadi c asker of Anatolia or Rumelia. In 
this capacity he took part m the Wallachian 
campaign, fell ill and died on his way back to 
Stambul in Ishakfce (Isaqfci, m Rumania) His body 
was taken to the capital and buried beside that 
of his father. As a poet he wrote under the 
makhlas of Kemall. He was a translator (see 
under 2) und also an historian Under the title 
Ta'rlkh-t $ 5 f or Tuhfat al-A$hab he composed a 
history of the Ottoman empire down to Ahmad I 
(1603/17), to whom he dedicated the book He is 
also said to have composed a poetical Shahname , 
but no trace of the work seems to have survived; 
cf. F. Babinger, G. 0 . W ’., p. 149. His Tcdrtkh-i 
$af was printed in three fascicules in Stambul 
in 1287. 

Bibliography • c Ata D i, p 641 sq. ; Riyadi, 
Tedkkire ; Sid/ill-i c othmanl , iv. 80; J. v Ham- 
mer, G. O. /)., lii 602, 693 sq. ; M.O G , 1 
164 (F. Babinger), Brusali Muhammad Tahir, 
K ‘Oth.manl\ Mucllijlert , 1. 347 ; F. Babinger, 
G. O. W , p. 149, where further references are 
given (Franz Babinger) 

TASHRlH (a), general sense opening, ex- 
position It has two special meanings' I exposition 
of a science, commentary on a book, like shark 
[q v.]; 2 the science of anatomy which is the 
“opening” and exposition of the structure of the 
body 1 he two meanings are found in one sen- 
tence in Ibn al-Kifti. “Galen was the key of 
medicine, its basil and its sharih , that is to 
say, it was he who expounded it and commented 
upon it . . . No one ever surpassed him in the 
science of ta$hi ih and he wrote 1 7 books upon 
it ” The reference here is to anatomy. 

Anatomy was not a very populai science in 
Islam; the reproduction of the human figure was 
forbidden and on religious and moral grounds 
dissection objected to. This was not practised 
among the Muslims any more than among the 
ancients, except at Alexandria. Galen took ad- 
vantage of the opportunities he had to study the 
anatomy of man, but m general he worked on 
the monkey. Muslim observeis also took advantage 
of any chance opportunities of advancing this 
science; we have an example of this m the travels 
of c Abd al-Latif. the author, with his friends, 
having learned that there was at Maks m Egypt 
a hill formed of human remains went to examine 
the skeletons and made notes. 

In spite of the disadvantages under which they 
laboured, several Arab scholars studied anatomy, 
m which they followed the Greeks, notably Galen, 
Oribases and Aetius. A number of works of Galen 
were known to the Arabs and translated into their 
language, for example the De Anatomia , the De 
Venae Sectione , the De Musculorum Dissections ) 
the De Ossibus , as well as the treatise on the 
pulse. Books x — xv. of the great work of this 
scholar, the De Anatomicis Administrationibus , were 
preserved only in Arabic. A German translation 
has been published by Max Simon. 


TASHRlH 


P. de Komng has published three long extracts 
from works on anatomy as known to the Arabs, one 
from Avicenna, another from C A 1 I b. c Abbas, a 
Zoroastrian physician born in Persia (d. 384), and 
the last from the famous Razes (Muhammad b. 
Zakarlya al-RSzi, d. 320). The chapters from Razes, 
which aie the least advanced, come from his book 
a l- Man nu i ; those of c All b. AbbSs from his “Royal 
Book” ( al-Mahki ) and those of Avicenna from 
his Kanun . These three works have practically 
the same arrangement, which is clear and logical 
and is found already in the classical writers. They 
begin with osteology' first generalities about the 
bones, then a detailed study from head to foot 
of the human frame : bones of the head, the belly, 
the vertebral column, the thoiax, bones of the 
upper limbs and of the hands, the lower limbs 
and of the feet The subject of dentistiy was not 
then a sepaiate one. — Next came the study of 
the muscles, myology they are enumerated and 
analysed in the same older; — next the nervous 
system and the arteries' nerves, brain, spinal 
fluid, aiteries and veins, — then the description of 
the external organs, organs of sight, taste, hearing, 
the tongue, larynx, lungs, heart, stomach, intestines, 
livei, spleen, kidneys, bladder and organs of 
generation. 

Opposite the same chapters of Avicenna, de 
Komng has placed the corresponding passages from 
Galen and Onbases. they deal among other subjects 
with the trapezius muscle, the flector muscles of 
the fingers, the pulmonaiy artery, the valves of 
the heart, the iris of the eye and the bone of 
the heart. 

All this anatomy is already quite advanced, and 
very analytic; it is also quite final, every bone, 
every organ, every muscle is described from the 
point of view of its function and object We may 
note that Arab anatomy has a vocabulary of its 
own Unlike medicine and botany, it does not use 
Persian and Greek words, and on the other hand, 
unlike mathematics, astronomy and alchemy, it 
has not given us any technical terms. We do find 
a few in the Latin translations of the middle ages, 
like “men” which js Arabic man 3 , oesophagus; 
“myrach” which is Arabic marakk , “abdomen”; 
“siphac” which is sifak , peritoneum; but these 
terms have not come down to our time. 

In surgery “Abulcasis” who is Abu ’ 1 -Kasim al- 
ZahrawT, physician to c Abd al-Rahm 5 n III of 
Cordova (iv*h = x*h century), and Avenzoar (Ibn 
Zohr, d 595) of Seville are the greatest represen- 
tatives of science aDd experiment among the Arabs. 
The former wrote a book entitled al-Tasrif , the 
anatomical and surgical part of which is taken 
mainly from Paul of Aegina. The latter is a late 
Byzantine author, a contemporary of the beginnings 
of Islam, who travelled in Arab lands and was 
much admired by the Arabs for his skill as an 
operator. Abu ’ 1 -Kasim deals with operations, 
describes and gives drawings of instruments We 
have a number of his works illustrated in this 
way. This work was translated into Latin by 
Gerard of Cremona in the xiith century and published 
in 1497 at Venice, and at Basle in 1778 Adapted 
by Guy de Chauliac (1300 — 1368) it had a great 
influence on western science. -—As to Avenzoar, a 
progressive and practical mind of great skill, he 
cast off to a large extent the authority of Galen 
and substituted his own experience. He is the 
main source for Amaud de Villeneuve. — We may 
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conclude with a mention of the eailiest western 
translator, Constantine Africanus (1020 — 1087) who 
translated c All b c Abb5s. 

The Arabs also knew ophthalmics as a special 
subject. To them also we owe observations on the 
anatomy of animals, on hybrids and on monsteis 
Bibliography P. de Koning, Trots traites 
d'anatomie arabe , text and transl , Leyden 1903; 
do., Traite stir le calcul dans les reins et dans 
la vessie , par AbS Bekr . . Al-RSzI (Razes), 
ed. Leyden 1896; Max Simon, Sieben Bucket 
der Anatomie des Galen , Leipzig 1906, Donald 
Campbell, Arabian medicine and its influence 
on the Middle-Ages , 2 vol , London 1926, Carra 
de Vaux, Penseurs de V Islam , it, Pans 1921, 
p. 276 — 289; Razes, Ad Almatisorem libri X , 
Milan 1487, Avicenna, Canon , Venice 1507, 
Lat. , Rome 1593, Arabic; Chyrurgia of G de 
Cauliaco (de Chauhac), Venice 1497, containing 
the Chyrurgia Abulcasts 

(B Carra de Vaux) 

TASHRIK is a special name for the last three 
days of the Muhammadan Hadjdj (1 I th - 13 th Dhu 
’1-IIidjdja Atyam al-Tashik ), during which the 
pilgrims, having finished their regular rites, stay 
in Min5 and have to throw seven stones daily on 
each of the three piles of stones there In the 
early period of Islam the name tashrik was also 
given to the solemn salat on the morning of the 
loth Dhu ’1-Hidjdja The term is probably a suivival 
from the pre-IslSmic penod and therefoie could 
no longer be explained by the Muslims with cer- 
tainty For example the obvious explanation which 
derives the term from “cutting into strips and 
drying” the sacrificial meat left over on the 
Dhu ’l-Hidjdja is doubtful An isolated tiadition 
derives tashrik from the recitation of the words 
^ a link thabir kaimU, nughl r (cf. tahlil , talbiya 
takbir ). One would therefore have to assume 
that this formula was originally used not only, 
as we are told, on the io th Dhu ’1-Hidjdja before 
sunuse but also at the lapidation on the following 
days and that as an essential element it later 
became the name for the whole ceremony. In 
Islam this lapidation is accompanied by takbir 
(prpnouncing u Allahu akbar ”) among other ex- 
clamations. This is perhaps why Abu Hanifa 
explains tashrik as takbir (Tad; al-Arus, vi 393) 
Cf also the article iiadjpj 

Bibliogr ap hy Ltsan all Arab , xn. 42.^ , 
Tad; all Arils, V i 393 sq , , Lane, An Arabic - 
English Lexicon , p 1541, R Dozy, Die Israe- 
liten zu Mekka , I.eipzig-Haarlem 1864, p 118- 
126 (the pioposed explanation from the Hebrew 
is now rejected), Snouck Hurgronje, Het Mek- 
kaansche Feest , Leyden 1880 ( Verspt euie Gcschnf- 
ten , 1 I sqq.), p. 1 7 1 — 174; Wellhausen, Reste 
arabischcn Heidentums 2 , p. 80, 1 90, note I ; 
Th W. Juynboll, Ober die Bedeutung des JVorles 
Tasehrlk (Z A , xxvii , 1912, p I — 7), Gaude- 
fioy-Demombynes, Le pelennage h la Mekke , 
Paris 1923, p. 273, 291, 299, 302 note. 

(R. Pare r) 

TASM B LUdh b Sam b. NUh, a legendary 
tribe of the prehistoric period of the 
Arabs, closely connected by descent, dwelling- 
place (in al-Yamama), conditions of life (agri- 
culturists and cattle-breeders) and history with the 
I>jadls [q v.] (with whom they aie always numbered) 
b. Hathir b. Iram b SSm b. NGh. The story, 
frequently mentioned in Arabic literature, of the 


fall of the two sister-tribes is in its main outlines 
as follows: They were at one time under the 
tyranny of a TasmI named c Amlik (or c AmlQlj:) 
Appealed to in a matrimonial dispute of a Djadis! 
woman named Huzaila he gave an arbitrary verdict 
Enraged at the opposition of the woman, he claimed 
the jus pmmae noctis over all the brides of the 
Djadis After exercising this tyranny for 4o(!) years, 
a highborn Djadis! woman named c Aflra bmt c Ifar 
who had fallen a victim to it roused her tribe 
to vengeance and open rebellion Her brother al- 
Aswad, however, advised cunning and carried his 
plan through against hei proposal. He invited 
t Amlik and his tribe to his sister’s wedding 
During the feast the Djadis fell upon and killed the 
Tasm with weapons which had been hidden in 
the sand. Only one escaped, Riyah b Murr, who 
fied to the Himyante prince HassSn b. Tubba c 
and persuaded him to undertake a campaign of 
vengeance against the Djadis. When the army 
had come within three days’ journey of .Qjaww, 
the settlement of the Djadis, Riyah advised branches 
to be cut and carried by each rider to conceal 
him For in Djadis theie was a wise woman named 
Yamama (or Zarka 3 ) who could see anyone ap- 
proaching at three days’ journey distant. She, 
howevei, was able to recognise the enemy force 
in spite of their covering and advised her fellow 
tribesmen to get ready to defend themselves They 
paid no heed to her and were surprised and the 
men killed and the women, including Yamama, 
taken pusoner Hassan had her eyes torn out and 
crucified her dead body on the gate of Djauw, 
which 'was hencefoith called Yamama This is the 
legend In many of its features it is quite mythical 
but it may in part relate to a historical event 
[cf ejadIs] The fragments preserved in the sources 
of old couplets in the style of a folksong are 
piobably the remains of a ballad form of the 
legendary material 

Bibliography Tabari, i 771 sqq.; Kitab 
al-Aghanl , x 48 sqq , commentary of Nashwan 
on the Himyar Kaslda, extracts from which are 
given in D H Miiller’s Sudatab . Studien , p 67 
sqq. , also very fully in the commentary on the 
17th verse of the 13 th poem of A c sha MaimQn, 
ed by R Geyer, ibid (p 74, note 12) an ex- 
haustive list of Arabic sources for the Tasm- 
Djadis-saga (H. H Brau) 

TASMIYA. [See Basmala], 

TASNIM, 1. name of a fountainin Para - 
dise, occurring in the Kur’Sn, Suia lxxxni. 27, 
where it is said, that its water will be drunk by 
the mukarrabun , “those who are admitted to the 
divine presence”, and that it will be mixed with 
the drink of the mass of the inhabitants of Paradise. 
The commentaries are uncertain, whether tasnlm 
is a proper name — which, according to the Ltsan 
is inconsistent with its being a diptote — or a 
derivative from the root s-n-m, a root conveying 
the meaning of “being high” In the latter case 
the meaning of the verse would be . “and it (viz. 
the drink of the inhabitants of Paradise) will be 
mixed with water which is conducted to them 
from a high place”. 

Al-Tabari mentions a third explanation, viz. 
“hidden things gladdening the inhabitants of 
Paradise” 

Bibliography : al-Bukbarl, Tafslr , SGra 
lxiu.; al-Tabari, Tafsir , xxx. 59 ; Fakhr al-Dfn 
al-Razl, MafUBh al*Ghatb , vi. 502 and the other 
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commentaries on the Kur 3 an; Lisatt al-'Arab, 

xvi. 199. 

2. Infinitive II of s-n-m * “raising graves above 
the level of the earth”. It is said that Muhammad’s 
grave was musannam (Bukhari, JQjan <? tz , b 96) 
On the other hand it is said that Muhammad 
ordered that graves should be levelled (Muslim, 
Dj aniYtz, trad 92, 93 ; Ahmad b Hanbal, Musnad , 
vi. 18 bis, 21). Al-Shafi c l’s opinion was that graves 
should be raised only so much that they could 
be recognised as such, lest people should sit or 
walk on them (al-Tirmidhi, QjaniPiz^ b. 56) The 
MSlikites, however, preferred tasnim (al-Na\\au i’s 
Commentary on Muslim’s ?ahih, Cairo, 1283, 
11 344) (A. J. Wensinck) 

TASODJ (and T assUdi). i. Arabicised forms 
of the Persian word tasU (Phi * tasuk , cf 
Phi tasum “fourth” <£.*laQruma; cf Salemann, 
Mantch Studien , i 128; Tedesco, Dtaledologte der 
wcst-irantschen Turfantexte , p. 209) which means 
the 24 th part of certains measures (Vullers, 1 445). 
According to the Farhatig-i Shtfuru two d/aw = 
a habba , two habba =r a tasudj , four tasudj = a 
dang\ six dang == a dinar. In the Dtwan of 
KSsim al-Anwar (Bib. Nat. de Paris, Sup. Pers. 
7*7, fol. 174) is a verse giving to tasu some 
mystic sense. The word is found in Armemen 
t h asu and in Aramaic ( yswga , cf. Ilubschmann, 
Arm Gram, 1/1 , p 266 

2. A territorial division. Noldeke, Ge- 
schichte der Per ter und Araber , p 16, contrasts 
the term tasuk , tassudj (“office”) meaning a distuct 
m the c lrak with that of rustak (“parish”) a division 
of a kiira (from %wpaj) in Fars. The province of 
the ‘Irak, according to Ibn Khurdadhbih and Ku- 
dama, was divided into 12 as tan ( ostdn ? ) each of 
which contained a certain number of tassudj \ the 
total number of the latter was usually put at 60 
(Le Strange, Eastern Caliphate , p. 79). The teim 
tasiid/ however (the phonetical form of which actually 
belongs to the S. W. dialect) is known throughout 
Persia. The province of Abarshahr in the strict 
sense (Nishapur) was divided into 13 rustak and 
4 tasu (Ibn Rusta, p 171* arbdat ai bat) namely 
Zlwand, Takfib, Bushta Furushin( ? ) and Mazul 
Ibn Rusta, p 155, mentions a tassudj of Rudh among 
the dependencies of Isfahan. There is also a district 
of Tassudj in the province of Fars (Istakhri, p. 102) 
on the right bank of the Kurr near Lake Bakhtigan ; 
its capital is Khurrama (cf also Stolze, Persepolis , 
1888, preface) The division into tasudj must have 
been based on irrigation. The water of a river in 
theory forms 6 dang; thus the two watercourses 
into which the Karun divides at Shushtar (the 
Shutait and Gargar) are called in the %afarriama , 
1. 591 and 599, “the river of 4 dangs ” and “the 
river of two dangs”. A tassudj seems to represent 
the area irrigated by a quarter dang. 

3. Tasudi is more particularly the name of a 
small town in AdharbSidjSn, on the north 
bank of Lake Urmiya to the south of the Mj§how 
range. It is the capital of the district ofGuney(in 
Turkish “exposed to the sun”) including the north 
shore of Lake Urmiya. The old name of the district 
still used in government documents is Arwanak- 
wa-Anzab. Since Arwanak means particularly the 
eastern part of the district ( Nuzhat al-JCulub , 
p. 79) Tasudj seems to be m Ans5b. The town 
of TasHfc (Taswlfc) lies about 3 miles from the 
lake; it is watered by a stream from the Kfzfl- 
dagh* Near the town which is surrounded by 


gardens are quairies of rocksalt, gypsum and 
limestone. The population is not more than 1,000 
but the fact that it is divided into 12 quaiters 
and has 50 mosques (>) shows its former import- 
ance. The town must date from before Islam. The 
Armenian historian of the eighth century, Levond, 
p 134, mentions it among the places in Asihar- 
baidjan which king Gagik passed through coming 
from Thornavan (in Vaspurakan): Zarevand, Zid- 
toy (?), Tasuk, Gaznak, Ormi, Surenapat. The im- 
portance of Tasudj in the Mongol period is seen from 
the fact that in the Nuzhat al-Kulilb Lake Urmiya 
is regularly called darya-yi diur-i Tasudj The re- 
venues of the distuct however were not over 57°°o 
dinars . this sum was ear-marked for the maintenance 
of the pious foundations of the Khan Abu Sa c id 

Clavijo in 1404 who had to pass through Ta- 
sudj on his way from Khoi to Tabriz seems to call 
it as Caza (“a populous fine township which lies 
in a plain and is sui rounded by many orchards 
that are lirigated by numerous streams”; transl 
Le Strange, London 1928, p. 150 and note on 
the form Caza-Taza on p 352). 

EwliyS Celebi (11 242, iv 319 ) calls the town 
TasQy and its river Inz ( 5 ) Accoidmg to him, it 
was a sultanlik of some importance with about 
3,000 soldiers and aitillery. The town had 3,000 
houses, 7 mosques etc. The people were Shfis; Ew- 
liya says it was founded by Yezdedjird in honour 
of his wife TasubSn (>) It is said to have been 
destroyed by Timur ( ? cf Clavijo) and rebuilt by 
Djihanshah (of the Kara Koyunlu) To the east of 
Tasudj is the village of Kumla (Khumla) known from 
the fortifications erected there in 998 by Farhad 
Pasha at the time of the conquest of Tabriz [q v.] 
in the reign of Murad III; cf. Ewliya, ibid. 

European travellers have raiely visited Tasudj; 
cf E. G. Browne, A Year among the Persians , 
p 56. ^ (V. Minorsky) 

TA§WIR (a.), fashioning, forming; an 
image, a picture, for the prohibition of 
images and pictures of living beings by the Muslim 
junsts, see sUra, here an account will be given of 
the artistic activity in the Muslim world that has 
produced sculptuies and pictures, despite the 
condemnation of the theologians Examples of the 
former are rare e g m Egypt, Khumarawaih [q v ] 
had statues of himself, his wives and singing-gills 
made, and in Spam, c Abd al-Rahm5n III [q.v.] 
set up a statue of his favourite wufe al-Zahia 3 , m 
the palace he called after her name, while the 
marble lions supporting the fountain constructed 
in the Alhambra for Muhammad V, in the latter 
part of the xivth century, still exist. The SeldjQk 
princes of Asia Minor employed sculptors to 
decorate their capital, Konya [q. v.], and several 
stone figures, both human and animal, of this 
period are preserved m the museum of that city. 
The first statues of Muhammadan potentates known 
to have been erected m public places, are those 
set up in the city of Cairo by Ism5 c il Pasha [q. v.]. 
Under the Fatimids in Egypt a large number of 
bronze ewers and perfume-burners, in the form of 
birds and animals, were made, and rock crystals 
of the same period often have animal forms cut 
upon them. The metal-workers of Mawsil and 
their fellow craftsmen who carried the same art 
into Persia, Syria and Egypt, made lively repre- 
sentations of court life , the monarch drinking 
among his servants and musicians, hunting, playing 
polo, or engaged in battle; some of these metal- 
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workers were certainly Christians, but their patrons 
were Muslim princes who paid no heed to theo- 
logical opinion on the matter. A similar disregard 
of the prescriptions of the sharta is found on the 
pottery of Raiy (xnth and xiii*h centuries), with 
its brilliantly coloured representations of princes, 
musicians, smgmg-girls, dancers and knights, as 
well as animals of various kinds, both real and 
imaginary. Figures are also found on the pottery 
from other towns, but not with the same wealth 
of imagery. Carvings in wood, particularly under 
the Fatimids and Mamlfiks in Egypt, often repiesent 
figures, human or animal, figures also form part 
of the decoration of carpets, ivories and glass. 
Such objects, of these various classes, as have 
survived the many cataclysms that have swept 
over the Muhammadan world, or have escaped 
destruction at the hands of fanatical iconoclasts, 
probably form only a small part of the total num- 
ber that once existed. 

More abundant evidence of the existence of 
representational art and the use of figure-forms, 
in the Muhammadan world, is found in paintings, 
especially in Peisia, India and Turkey The exist- 
ence of fresco-paintmg as a decoration of the palaces 
of Muslim pnnees is testified, for the Umaiyad 
period, by the pictures of loyal personages, dan- 
cers, musicians, gymnasts etc. in Kusan c Amra 
(see c amra, 1. 338), and for the early c Abbasid 
period, by the pictuies of dancing-girls, animals, 
birds etc at Simarra (see E. Herzfcld, Die Ma- 
lereien von Samar r a , Berlin 1927) Theie is ample 
literary evidence for the practice m the palaces 
of later Muslim monarchs, and remains of frescoes 
executed in the xviph and early xix^h centimes 
for Persian Shahs still exist 

But the majority of Muslim paintings are to be 
found as illustrations in MSS and to some extent 
also on separate sheets of paper. Hardly any 
examples of paintings on paper have survived, of 
a date earlier than the xiii*H century. Among the 
earliest books of Arabic literature so illustrated 
were the Makatnat of al-Harhl, Kal'ila wa-Dtmna , 
works on astronomy, medicine and mechanical 
science, etc Peisian literature has much more 
abundantly received the attention of the painter, 
and writings of many diflfeient kinds contain pictures. 
Poetical works are most commonly illustrated, e g. 
the Shah-nama of FirdawsI, the K hams a of Nizami, 
the Kulllyat of Sa c di and a large number of 
other poets Illustiated MSS of historical contents 
are less common, but theie are MSS of the Dj atm c 
al-Taiuarikk of Rashid ai-Dln, the Rawdat al- 
Safa of Mirkh w and, the Zafai-nama of Sharaf al- 
Din c AlI Yazdi, and various works on Indian 
history, with pictures The illustrations in MSS. 
of the A 'ttaf al-AnbiyTd by more than one author, 
and of the Ma&ahs a llUsAs&ak by Sultan Husain 
MlrzS (himself a generous patron of pamteis) aie 
of special interest as pioviding Muslim representations 
of the histoiy of the holy peisonages of Islamic 
history. Later, illustrated prose romances became 
common. Besides Arabic and Persian, MSS. in 
£aghatSi Turkl (especially those produced in Harat 
in the latter part of the xv th century), Hindustani, 
PashtH and Ottoman Turkish have been illustrated 
by Muslim painters. 

In addition to the illustrations in manuscripts 
prepared for royal personages and men of wealth, 
mention must be made of instances of popular 
disregard of the prohibition- of representations of 


living beings; most noticeable among these are 
the figures used in the shadow-plays, popular in 
Java, Egypt and Turkey. The houses of the poor 
are often decorated with crude drawings of animals, 
especially in Egypt, painted to celebrate the 
return of a pilgrim from Mecca, and cheap pictures 
of Burak [q. v.] are common. 

The sources of Muslim pictorial art are obscure, 
but influences are traceable from Christian (Jacobite 
and Nestorian), Manichaean, SftsSnian and Chinese 
paintings In Persia, the pre- Muslim artistic traditions 
re-appear in the later art, and in India Hindu 
painters worked for Muhammadan princes and 
contributed elements characteristic of the country. 

Some attempt has been made to distinguish 
different schools of Muhammadan painting, but 
there is little agreement m the suggested divisions. 
The Primitives of the xin th century form a group 
apait, and there are special characteristics that 
mark the work of the painters m the service of 
the Mongol rulers of Persia at the beginning of 
the xivth centuiy, the Timurid princes of the 
xvth century, the Safawids of the xvith and the 
Mughals in India during thexvi th and xvn*h centuries. 

Of the personality of the painters very little 
is known, the greater part of their work is 
anonymous, and it often happens that no biogra- 
phical material is available in cases where paintings 
bear a signatuie. Even of the greatest of Persian 
painters, Bihzad [q v ], little is known, except 
the names of the princely patrons for whom he 
worked, and critics are not agreed as to which 
of the pictures that bear his signature, are authentic 
Historical material regarding the Persian painters 
begins to be available in the xvph century, and 
for Indian and Turkish painters a little later; but 
the details provided are very meagre and in no 
instance are they sufficient to render identification 
of any particular picture possible 

Finally, mention may be made of coins bearing 
the effigy of a Muslim monarch The earliest of 
these are obviously imitations of Byzantine coins, 
and cease aftei c Abd al-Malik’s [q. v.] reform of 
the coinage about 77 A. H. There are isolated 
examples of coins bearing the portraits of the 
c Abb 5 sid Caliphs Mutawakkil, Muktadir and Muti c . 
But coins with human figures become more com- 
mon under the Seldjuks of Asia Minor, the Urtukids 
of DiySrbakr and Zangids of Aleppo; but they 
are geneially imitations of some foreign coinage, 
and in no instance appear to be portraits of the 
monarchs whose names and titles they bear. In 
India, however, Djah 5 ngfr [q. v ] struck coins 
bearing his own effigy, and even ventured to 
outrage Muslim sentiment so far as to represent 
himself as holding a wine-cup in his hand 
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tn Muhammadan art , London 1921; W. Bjorkman 
and E. Kuhnel, Kntische Bibliographic, Islamische 
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al-TASYIR (in the west : atazir, atazir, athacir, 
directio, prorogatio, throne aph^tique) is 

a process used in astrology of artificial con- 
tinuation of a planet or of an astro- 
logical house or any other definite part 
of the heavens to another star or its 
aspects, or other houses with the object of ascertaining 
the equatorial degree situated between these two 
places, the figuie of which is used, by converting 
it into a definite period of time, to prognosticate 
the date of a future happening, either good or evil 

The astrological magnitude ascertained by this 
process played a very prominent part among the 
ancients as well as among the Arabs and in the 
west, for on the one hand it made possible a 
judicium speciale (1. e. definitely laid down the 
time of fulfilment of statements made in the judicium 
generale of a nativity about future good or ill 
fortune and in particular enabled the length of 
life to be calculated or the choice of particularly 
auspicious days [al-ikhityar J for beginning a journey, 
for holding weddings, for founding a city, for 
beginning a reign, etc.), and on the other was 
distinguished by special complexity in the method 
of its calculation. 

The astronomical calculation of the arc of special 
importance for our task (we call it briefly the 
tasyir arc) is not particularly difficult if once the 
limits of the places in the heavens defining the 
arc, the “advancing” planet or place (al~mutakaddun y 
al-hailadj , sigmficator) and the “succeeding” or 
second (al-thani , promissor) are ascertained In 
fig. i (and ^) A is the sigmficator, B the promissor, 
P the visible pole of the celestial sphere, N B b 
(NAS) the circle of the promissor (sigmficator), 
C the intersection of the circle parallel to the 
circle of position drawn through A (B). The circles 
of decimation drawn through A (B) and C cut 
out the tasyir arc ac (be). The tasyir arc is thus 
the curve of the equator, which in general does 
not exceed 90°, which crosses over the cncle of 
position during the period m which the signifi- 
cator (promissor) is transferred by the apparent 
daily revolution of the celestial sphere on its 
parallel circle to the cncle of position of the 
promissor (sigmficator) assumed to be fixed within 
this period (for further information on the con- 
ceptions that occur, see the article astrology) 

According to the respective positions of the 
sigmficator and promissor, two kinds of tasyir are 
distinguished: 

a. Direct tasyir (directio directa) when the 
sigmficator precedes the promissor in the order 
of the signs of the zodiac. Here the sigmficator is 
the place to be “directed”, the promissor regarded 
as fixed (fig. 1). 

b. Indirect tasyir (directio con versa) when the 
sigmficator precedes the promissor in the order 
of the daily motion of the celestial sphere. In 
this case the promissor is moved to the circle of 
position of the sigmficator which is assumed to 
be fixed. 

A special form for application of the calculation 
of the tasyir (a kind of inversion of the process) 
was developed m choosing days in this way that 
the position of only one star was given and also 
a definite time or what is the same thing on ac- 
count of the conversion of periods of time into 
degrees of the equator, a definite number of tasyir 
degrees. The problem is to find the degree which 
corresponds to the end point (the “goal”) of the 


tasyir arc Judicia could then be deduced from 
the conjunction of planets occurring at this degree. 

The mathematical calculation is a problem in 
spherical trigonometry and goes back to simple 
formulae with equinoctial time as the basis. In the 
equation t ay sir a c = b a — b B ' — B' c (fig. 1), the 
right side is known, for ba = right ascension B — 
right asc. A and the magnitudes b B ' and B' c 
are found from the formulae. 

I cos B f = sin ( D $ &’) cos $ 

II. sin bB f = tg Bb cotg B\ 

III. sin B f c = tg cC cotg />'. 

The Arabs however used othei appioximative 
methods of calculation based on hours of mean time 
( zatnaniya ) which are given in the following 
formulae . 

I. (According to al-Battani, al-Biiuni etc.), 
number of tasyii degrees . 

=|« dt 

dist B fiom upper [lower] culm, pointl 
half day [night] aic B \ 

where 

ct ~ right asc. A — light asc B\ 

(2 = obi. asc A — obi. asc. B 

The signs 4; before the lound bracket depend on 
whether ol is greater or less than |3, the expression 
in the square brackets are used when B is below 
the horizon 

Special cases 

a B in the mendian tasyii = 

(right asc. A — right asc B\ 
b B in the horizon tasyir = 

|obl asc A — obi asc B |. 

II (Second lule of al-Battani) 

Number of tasyir degiees — 

= | dist B from upper [lower] culmin point X 
half day [night] arc A 4 
(right asc. A — right asc. of the uppei [lowei] culm, 
point), 

where the — before the round bracket is for the case 
when A and B belong to the same hemisphere, 
the + when A and B belong to different hemi- 
spheres The expressions m the square brackets 
aie used for the western hemisphere or for the 
case when the lower meridian lies between A and B, 

In both cases the total result is positive in 
direct and negative in indirect tasyir For indirect 
tasyir B and A in the above formulae are to be 
interchanged. The number of degrees m th z tasyir 
arc thus obtained was converted into a peuod of 
time in this way: if it was a question of length 
of life for example, l° was equated to a solar year, 
5' = I month, 1' = 6 days, m other cases i°= 1 day 

The difficulty, continually emphasised by the 
Arabs, of calculating a tasyir is on the one hand 
due to the regard paid to astrological demands 
and on the other particularly to the amount of 
separate necessary astronomical calculations and 
measurements, which it would take too much time 
to detail here fully. The necessary knowledge of 
the different methods for accurately calculating 
the time of birth and the astronomical significance 
of the different times of being born, of the dif- 
ferent houses of the heavens of the signs of the 
zodiac, of the seven planets and their aspects, of 
the most important fixed stars, first in themselves, 
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then with respect to one another and with regard 
to their special positions (house, degree of eleva- 
tion, triplicity, injury, fall) taking into consideration 
the very many rules for the strength, weakness or 
moderation, the beneficial or dangerous influence 
of the various planets and their aspects, of the 
houses and the arrow of fortune ( sahm al-sdada ), 
the calculation of larger, smaller or medium num- 
bers of years for length of life according to the 
position of the influential planets, the choice of a 
lord of birth and of the horoscope after definite 
rules (ascendant, alkali), of an interpreter of life 
(significator), of a foreteller of death or misfortune 
(promissor), of a giver of years ( al-kadkkttda), the 
knowledge of the great, little or medium effect of 
definite direction, of auspicious or inauspicious 
directions and other things, demanded a perfect 
command of the astrological knowledge of the 
period. In addition, considerable skill in the car- 
rying out of the necessary astronomical calculations 
was necessary, the reduction of the time to the 
meridian on which the Ephemend tables were 
based ; the longitude, latitude and declination of 
the most important fixed stars, the planets and 
their aspects and the application of their values 
to the time of birth, the astrological houses in 
the heavens and the signs of the zodiac and 
planets in them; the arrow of foitune, the circles 
of position of significator and promissor etc. Simply 
for the calculation of the curve of the tasyir after 
ascertaining its termini there aie necessary : right 
asc. of A and B , their distance from the mendian, 
their declination and half-day or half-night curve, 
the elevation of the pole over the circle of posi- 
tion (distance of the mteisection of circle of 
position and equator from the mendian) 

To simplify the long and tiresome process and 
to carry out an observation without calculation 
the Arabs used mechanical (nomographic) aids 
either single planes (“plane of the tasyir” in al- 
Bfrunl) which were placed in the astrolabe or a 
special instrument (“estrumente del leuantamiento” 
in Alfonso X of Castile) which was mainly used 
to obtain the tasyir but also facilitated other 
calculations. The essential part of this instrument 
was a plane which contained on the front the 
projections of as many circles of position as possible 
or of hours for the latitude of the point of obser- 
vation concerned (it is the same plane as the plane 
of the tasyir in al-Birflm, cf. fig. 3) and on the 
back the projections of the circles of longitude 
and latitude according to the system of the eclip- 
tic (fig. 4). On the axis of the instrument, com- 
mon to the two sides, was an undivided alhidade 
with two movable pointers placed as required 
on the front or back and kept in position by a 
fastener (“cavallo”, al-faras). On the back could 
also be put the net (“spider") with the projections 
of different positions of fixed stais which is made 
exactly as m the astrolabe. 

The mechanical calculation of the tasyii cuive 
was carried out as follows when latitude and 
longitude of the places in the heavens A and B 
(cf. fig. 1, 3 and 4) were known: 

1. Place the moveable pointer of the alhidade 
on the place B on the back, read the degree of 
the equator b to which the alhidade now points. 

2. Move the alhidade to the front, place it on 
the degree of the equator b , ascertain the circle 
of position (from B) on which the moveable 
pointer falls 


3. Place the moveable pointer at the place A 
on the back, read the degree of the equator a 

4. Move the alhidade to the front, place it on 
the degree of the equator a, turn the alhidade 
until the pointer running through the parallel circle* 
from A points to the circle of position oiB (in C). 

5. Read the degree of the equator C through 
which the alhidade now points : the curve a c is 
the tasyir curve desired. 

Works in Arabic on the tasyir or the plane 
of the tasyir were composed by Muljammad b. 
'Omar b Farrflkhan (H. Suter, Die Mathematiker 
u. Astronomen der Araber etc., Abhdlg . z. Gesch . 
d math. Wissensch ., xlv., Heft 10, 1900, N°. 34); 
al-Battanl (Suter, N°. 89); Abu IJja'far al-I£hazin 
(Suter, N°. 124), al-Birunl (Suter, N°. 218). But 
the complete astrological works of the former 
have not survived. The “Book of the Ata^ir” in 
the astronomical works of Alfonso X is by Rabi 
£ag de Toledo (Isaak ibn Sid), the editor of the 
Alfonsme Tables, but seems to be merely a trans- 
lation of an Arabic original. 

In the “History of Scholars“ by Ibn al-Kifti 
the following astronomers are honorably mentioned 
for their particular ability in calculating the tasyir : 
al-Hasan b. Misbah (p. 163); al-MarwazI (p 170, 
Suter, N°. 22); al-Khakani, (p. 181, Suter, N°. 206); 
Smd b. c AlI (p. 206, Suter, N°. 24), al-'Abbas b. 
Sa c id al-Djawhari (p. 219, Suter, N°. 21), Ibn Yunus 
(p. 203, Suter, N° 178); Ibn al-A c lam (S. 235, Suter, 
N° 137); Muh b Ibrahim al-Fazari (p 270, Sutei, 
N°. i); Muh b Khalid al-Marwalrtldl (p 281, 
Suter, ^ N°. 46); YahyS b. Abl MansUr (p. 357, 
Suter, N° 14); Yahy 5 b. Sahl al-Sadi*d Abu Bi§hr 
al-Takritl (p. 365), Abu ’ 1 -Fadl b. Yamin (p.426). 

Bibliography al-Blrunl, al-Kanun at - 
Mas c udt , Cod. London, Brit Mus , Or. 1997 
and Berlin, Cat. Ahlwardt, N°. 5667, do., Kt - 
tab al-Istlab , Cod. Leyden, N°. 1066 (both 
transl. by E. Wiedemann), A. Bouche-Leclerq, 
Vast) ologie g) ecque, Pans 1899, M. Delambie, 
Histone de Vastronomte du Moyen-age , Pans 
1819; J. G. Job, Anlcitung zu detien curtoscn 
W issenschaften , Fiankfurt and Leipzig 1747, 
C. A. Nallino, al-Battanl , stve Albatenn opus 
astronomicum , Milan 1903/7 ; D. Man. Rico y 
Sinobas, Libras del saber de asti onotnia del Key 
D Alfonso X. de Castilha , Madrid 1863 — 67, 
M. L. P. E A Sedillot, Prolegomenes des Ta- 
bles astronomtques d'Oloug-Beg , Paris 1853; E 
Wiedemann, Zur Geschichte der Astro logic y m 
Weltall , 1922/5, Berlm-Treptow, do., Beitrage 
zur Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften , XL VII, 
“ (Jber dte Astronomic nach den Mafatih at - 
c UlunV, S.B.P.M. Soz. Erl., Erlangen 1915. 

(O. Schirmer) 

TAT (Tat), a Turkish word, meaning “the 
foreign elements included in the lands 
of the Turks" (Thomsen). 

I. The term has a rather complicated history. 
Its occurrence in the Orkhon inscriptions (vmth 
century) was first noticed by Vamb^ry ( Noten zu 
d altturk Inschnftcfi Mem. Soc Ftrtno-Ougr, xn., 
Helsingfors 1899, p. 88 — 89). Thomsen ( Turcica , 
ibid., xxxvii , 1916, p. 15) proposed to translate 
the words on ok oghltha tatina tagi , “up to the 
sons of the Ten Arrows (= The Western Turks) 
and their tat (= their subjects of foreign origin)”. 
Thomsen passes over the question of the origin 
of the name in which (*/ 5 /) Korsch thought he 
could recognise a contraction of the name Tangut 
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[Slovo “ baldak 1 i dolgota v turetskikhyazikakh , Ztvaya 
Stanna , 1909, fasc. 11 — 111, p. 156 — 161). For 
the history of the name Tat there may be some 
importance in the name Tagat , Tangat , Taut , 
which the Woguls and the Ostiaks give to the 
river Irtish; cf. Marquart, Stretfzuje , p. 499. 

According to the Diwan Lughat al-Turk (4 66 = 
1075), 11 224, ^ ie wor( l tat ( S1C f ) means the Pei- 
sians (al-F artslyu) among all the Turks; more 
particularly among the Yaghma and Tukhsi tribes 
the term refers to the Uighur. In both cases tat 
has a contemptuous sense as is evident from the 
proverbs: “grasp the thorn by the root and strike 
the Tat in the eye”, “but for the Tat there would 
be no Tuik, just as but for the head there would 
3e no hat (to cover it)”. 

Later in the language of the conquering Turks 
he word Tat became especially associated with 
he conquered Persians Even Rjalal al-Dln Rum! 
n his Turkish poems (Gibb, A. Hist of Ottoman 
Poetry , 1. 150 and especially MartmoviS, Za/>., xxiv 
[917, p 221) uses the terms tat ( sic ’), tat-dya for the 
5 ersians and their language In a curious passage, 
alieady noticed by Khanykov), Pietro della Valle, 
♦rench transl 1663, 11. 468 — 469 who uses the 
urrent phraseology of the Safawid period contrasts 
he Kizil-bash [q v.] “a certain race of men who 
^ere introduced. . with the King Ismail Sofi” 
inth the Tat “the dregs of the populace but descended 
a a direct line from the true old stock of the 
Arslans”, The Turkish tribe of Kashkah (in Ears) 
Iso uses the word Tat in the sense of “non-Turk”, 
f. Romaskevic, Pesm kashkaitscv , Shorn muzeya 
inthrop pn Aladcmn nauk , v/11 , p 587. 1 he 
Turkish speaking followers of the religion of the 
U1I-1 Hakk m Adharbaidjan also seem to use the 
vord Tat with the meaning which it must have 
tad in the mouths of their presumed ancestors, 
he Kaia-Koyunlu Turcomans, cf Minorsky, R M. 
I/, XLV , p 242, cf the article makU 

The Turcomans of the Tianscaspian territory 
pve the name Tat to the Iranian Tadjiks , formeily, 
ccording to Samoilovic, they gave the name to 
he people of Khiwa. [Is this a memory of the 
>ld Iranian population of Khwarizm 5 Cf now A 
' Walldl, Hwaiezmische Satze , Islamica , 111/11 
927, P 190— 213]. 

The term Tat has however been applied to 
ither ethnic elements. Schildberger (1394 — 1427) 
ells us that the “infidels” give the name “That” 
0 the inhabitants of Karcken (probably Kfrl^-yer = 
hfut-lcal c a in the mountains S. W. of the Crimea), 
n another passage he says that one of the languages 
poken m the Ciimea is called Kuthia and that 
be “infidels” call it Tat (“<//<r siebent sprauch haisst 
Cuthia sprauch und die haidcn haissents That”). 
rom this it is evident that the name That in the 
inguage of the Muhammadans of the Kipfcak: of 
le xv*h century was applied to the Goths of the 
'aurus (whose kingdom was destroyed by the 
)ttomans in 1475) 

Later, beginning with the yarlfk of Djani-beg 
hr 5 y, dated 1037 (1628) (cf Veliammov-Zernov, 
la ter tali dlia is torn Krvn fehantsva, St Petersburg 
864, p 26), we find in the title of the Khans 
f the Crimea, the official reference tat btla fawgady- 
in ulugh padskUhl. Budagov, Slovar , 1. 329, explains 
5 / here as the Genoese without giving reasons 
the meaning of fawgacjj in the title is still quite 
bscure) At the present day the Noghai Tatars 
►f the northern Crimea give the name Tat to all 


the Muhammadans of the southern coast of the 
Peninsula, who represent a mixture of nationalities 
that have become turkicised (personal information 
from SamoiloviC); cf. also Radioff, Versuch ernes 
Wort er bitches, in , col 899, sub 5b. 

It may be also mentioned here that a section 
of the “Greeks” (1. e Orthodox) settled at Marioupol 
in 1778 is called Tat. These Tat migrated from 
the south coast of the Crimea and speak a Greek 
dialect. The name Tat is, however, not applied 
to the other section of the “Greeks of Marioupol” 
who speak Turkish (which they write m Greek 
characters) and who seem to be the true descen- 
dants of the Goths of Tauns Cf Grigorowitsch- 
Blau, Uber die griechisch-turkische Mtschbevolkerung 
in Mariupol , Z D M. G , xxvin., 1874, p 576 — 
583 and ibid, p 562-576; Tomaschek, Die Gothen 
in Tattrten , Vienna 1881, p 5, 48, Th. Braun, 
Mariupolskiye Gi eki, Ztvaya Stai via , St Petersburg, 
l/u. 1890, p. 78—92 

According to Tomaschek, 0 c , p 45, the Magyars 
call the Slovaks T6t « } Tat?). 

The primary meaning of the word Tat (— “non- 
Turk, foreigner”) is given m the £aghatai-Ottoman 
dictionary of Shaikh Sulaim&n Efendi (ed Kunos, 
p 184) “nations that have passed under the rule 
of the Turks, e g theTaclk”. [On p i79howevei, 
the author says that the people of foreign 
origin who speak Turkish are called Tat and those 
who speak Persian arc called Tadjik. In this 
connection may be noted the statement of Zaki 
Walldi, according to which the term Tat was 
applied in Turkestan (in the xiv*h century ? ) to 
all the settled elements of the population, including 
the Turks settled in the countiy before the coming 
of the Mongols] Ahmed Wefik, Leh<pje-yi c Othmani, 
Stambul 1306, p. 286, whose interpretation of 
the woid seems to be influenced by local Ottoman 
conditions says, “the former Kurd (sic 1 ) and Persian 
inhabitants of the provinces subjected to Turkish 
rule” Barbier de Meynard m his Dictionary adopted 
Ahmed Weftk’s explanation, but thought it applied 
to Turkestan 

The Caghatai dictionaries also give the secondary 
meanings of the word tat' “the class of sub- 
jected people living outside the town” ( ? cf above 
Zaki Walidi), “vagabond”etc Cf Veliaminov-Zernov, 
Sloia?' djagkatai’turetskii [“Abushka”], St Peters- 
burg 1868; Pavet de Courteille, Dictionnaire turc 
oriental , 1870, p 194, Radioff, Fez such, 111 , col. 
899, sub 5c and d Melioiansky, however, who has 
specially studied the word Tat, Zap , xii , 1899, 
p. 0154 — 0158, has shown that the examples of 
these meanings taken from the works of Mir c AlT 
Shir Nawa 3 i are very doubtful. 

2 In a special and evidently secondary sense 
the term Tat is applied to ceitain Iranian 
peoples whom the Persians themselves regarded 
as distinct from them. These Tat gioups are found 
in Peisia and in Transcaucasia. 

A. In northern Persia, there are little islands 
of people speaking their own dialects. The “southern” 
dialects of F 3 rs are called Tadjik! among the Pei- 
sians [only the Kashka^i Turks use the teim Tat 
in Fars, cf. above] Even as applied to people 
speaking northern dialects the term Tat is only 
used in Persian for ceitam dialects of the North- 
west. It has not yet been found for example in 
the region of Ka§]jan. 

The most important group of the Tat is found 
to the west and south-west of Kazwln; the Tat 
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live in the villages of Ishtihard, Cal, Ispiawarln 
Isf&rwarln, Shadman, Sagzl-itbad, Ibrahim-5b5d, 
Khiyarak, Danesfan, SiyStdahOn. This last-named 
town at the bifurcation of the roads from Kazwln 
to HamadSn and Zandjan has 2,000 houses. The 
Tat population is not distinguished externally from 
the other peasants of the country round Kazwln. 
The “T3ti” dialects spoken in Persia are very 
little known. The dialect of Siyadahnn is, like 
those of the region of Kashan and Isfahan, studied 
by Bukovsky and O. Mann. Here are a few 
characteristic words: aspa , “dog”, bar , “gate”, so 
“three”, az miz&na , “I know”, arnit mizdnu , “we 
know a , au ddatnln hatna tniz&n'inda, “these men 
all know”, bidtkas “look”* ta mugo ka sht, “where 
do you want to go\ Zukovsky, Mater dlia izuc 
pers narcht , 1., p. 9, gives also a few glossal les 
in the language of Asfitehard (= Ishtihard) Cf. 
also the notes by Brugsch, Ruse , 1 337, on the 
dialect of Kushkit (on the Tihran-Hamadan road). 
It is possible that this group of dialects may be 
connected with the so-called “pure Pahlavi” which, 
according to the Nuzhat al-Kulub , p 62, was 
spoken in the xiv th century in Zandjan. 

According to Rabino, Le Gut lan , R. M. M , 
xxxn , p. 210, Tati is spoken in the district of 
Rustamabad on the left bank of the Safid-rud 
where Talishi and Kurd are also spoken The 
same author, Mdzandaran and Astarabad , G. M 5., 
1928, p 63 and 70, mentions the existence of Tat 
at Ashraf and Sadan-Rustak Nothing is known 
of their language In Adharbaidjan, theie is the 
little island of Tat of Harziln (between Marand 
and Djulfa). Lehmann-Haupt, At tnenien^ 1 , p 186- 
187 gives the following words from the dialect of 
Galin-kaya: de , two, hara , three; isba , dog, ospa 
bmdor , the hoises aie yoked In the dialect of 
the village of HarzJin, (information supplied by 
Muhammad Kh5n KazwinI) they say tzi , “heie”, etnru, 
“to-day”, “yesterday”, andjomanuy , “the Andju- 
mans” The forms atuM^ berZnd, shcrindu, which coi- 
respond m Persian to atnadd , budand and shudand 
are paiticulary interesting on account of the regular 
change of intervocalic d (dh) to ; (cf. below). The 
dialect of H&izan is quite different from the Tati 
of Siyadahun The existence of still undiscovered 
islands of Tat! in Adharbaidjan is possible. In his 
article on the gipsies [cf. lulI] Father Anastase 
mentions vaguely a tribe of Tat m the “Uski” 
mountains (read Uskii, Uskuya south of Tabriz). 
The dialect of Kilid (on the left bank of the 
Araxes, near Ordiibad), which has now disappeared, 
may also have belonged to the Tat! group of Adhar- 
baidjan Cf Paskhalov, Kiltt , in Shorn, mater, dlia 
optsamya Aaw/Yzstf, Tiflis, xm , 1892, p 334 — 343) 
B. In the Caucasus the term Tat is applied to 
the Iianian Muslim peoples speaking the 
Tati dialect. This peculiar dialect is also spoken 
by several othei communities, Jewish and Armenian 
Besides these three piincipal divisions, the dialect 
has several varieties not yet clearly distinguished. 

The Tati of the Caucasus is mainly known from 
the works of Vsevolod F. Miller. Its most charac- 
teustic feature is its rhotacism ( bttan = Peis. 
bud an ; ydr = Pers. yad ) on which cf above. 
The following table gives an idea of some other 
peculiarities of Tati: 

Tfit! Persian Northern Dialects 

dan - (to know) dan- Kurd zan 

gul (flower) gul Simnani val 

vhrfjvhhr (snow) bdrf * Kurd wafr. 


Tati very rarely has iddfat\ its place is taken by 
an original construction: fehuba khuna = Pers. 
khana-yi bhub etc. The dialect is rich in post- 
positions (- ravdz , “with”) and in gerundives 
(i hmn ba-birani , “things being so”). The vocabulary 
is full of Turkish loan-words. Like most Persian 
dialects, Tati is not very regular m its characteristic 
features Broadly speaking, it occupies a position 
intei mediate between modern Persian and the Caspian 
dialects (where rhotacism is also found sporadically) 

The Muslim Tats who form the bulk of the 
people speaking Tati, live in the districts of Baku 
[q v ], Kubba [q v ], Shamakhl and Gok-Cai. There 
are some in the province of Gandja and m southern 
Daghestan (the districts of Kaitalj-TabasarSn im- 
mediately west ofDaiband; cf. Kozubsky, Pamiat. 
ktnzka Dagestan, oblastt , Temir-kljan-shura, 1895, 

p- 314) 

The majority of the Tats live on the two slopes 
of the eastern extremity of the Caucasus range 
and the peninsula of Apsheron (Ab§harSn) except 
its south-east point On the ethnographic map of 
the Caucasus by Rittich (befoie 1877) the total 
number of Tats is put at 64,656; Kondratenko’s 
ethnographical map appended to vol. xvm of 
Zaptski Kawk. Otd. Russ Geogr. Otdic gives for 
the distiict of Baku (in 1886) 58,621 Tats. The 

Great Russian Encyclopaedia , vol. XXXll/n., 1901 
gives the total as 135,000. The Soviet census of 
1923 gives 98,020 Tats “by language” and 28,705 
“by nationality”. In the former are included 970 
“Tats” of the Transcaspian (i e. the Tadjik whom 
the Turkomans call Tat) In addition m the Soviet 
republic of AdharbSidjan there are 1 1, 000 individuals 
speaking “Farsi” which must include some Tats. 
In all we may say about 90,000 people speak 
Tati. The deciease in the number of Tats may 
be the lesult of their gradual turkicisation. 

The Jews speaking T5ti (the “mountain Jews” 
in Turkish Dagh-lufutT) numbered m 1886 21,000, 
10,000 in villages and 11,000 in towns. Their 
largest colonies were at Kubba (6,280), at Darband, 
Temir-khan-shura, Grozm, NaRik (a Circassian 
district of Kabarda). They are also found on the 
Kuban [q. v ]. 1 he dialect of these Jews is remarkable 
for its guttural articulation: in it we find c a*//, 
( and*/, even in purely Iranian words ( hafd^ “seven”, 
asb , “horse”, danusda , “know”, (at , “wet”). V. F. Mil- 
ler thus defines the character of Jewish Tati. “It 
is an Iranian dialect, spoken with the Semitic 
articulation, the phonetics of which (m part) and 
the morphology (in part) have been formed on 
the Turkish model”. As to articulation, it could 
be explained by the fact that these Jews had 
formerly spoken Arabic, or more simply by the 
proximity of the peoples of Daghestan who not 
only have the sounds c aw and ha but have always 
cultivated a knowledge of Arabic, in which until 
quite recently, correspondence in Daghestan was 
conducted For the rest, the Muslim T5ts also 
have the sounds c am and ha. The influence of 
Turkish on Tati is m any case not to be exag- 
gerated The morphological phenomena and even 
the vocalic assimilation in the syllables of the 
same woid discovered by V. F. Miller have purely 
Persian parallels. Iranian influence on these Jews 
is not confined to language; Jewish folklore reflects 
it also ( sdr-aviy “spirit of the waters”, azddhay- 
mar “dragon” etc.) 

The T5tl of the Armenians (the little town of 
Matrasi [Madrasa], Kilval etc.) is marked by the 
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simplification of vowel sounds (<? > a ) and by the 
aspirated character of certain consonants. 

The Tats of the Caucasus are at the present 
day entirely surrounded by Turkish and Daghe- 
stanian peoples. Their present habitats must 
always have been separated from the mam body 
of Iranians. Their geographical distribution along 
the eastern chain of the Caucasus with an out- 
thrust to Darband seems to suggest the idea, which 
decided their settlement m these regions, namely 
the desire to reinforce the natural line of defence 
by Iranian colonies to meet invasions from the 
north. It would be tempting to recognise m the 
T5t remains of ancient colonies transplanted to 
Daghestan in the period when the SasaniaDS were 
fortifying Darband. According to Baladhurl, p. 194, 
Anushirwan (531 — 579) had settled the region of 
Darband-ShfibirSn [cf. shirwXn] with people from 
Sisakan (al-styasic(jin). This last province was 
situated on the left bank of the Araxes (practi- 
cally the district of NakhSuwan with the sur- 
rounding mountains) immediately north of Adhar- 
baidjSn. The people of Sisakan were Christians, 
but from the political and linguistic point of view 
held a special position in the kingdom of Armenia. 
In 57 1 ) they begged the Sasaman king to detach 
their province from Armenia and include it m 
AdharbaidjSn; cf. Marquart, Eransahr, p 120-122, 
Hiibschmann, Die altarmen. Ortsnamen , Indog 
Forschungen , xvi , 1904, p. 263 — 266, 347 — 349. 
The late Da rband- nam a ed. Kazem-beg, Mem. 
presentes a P Academic des Sciences par divers 
savants , vi., St. Petersburg 1851, p. 461, says 
Anushirwan peopled the new towns in the vicinity 
of Darband with people from Adharbaidjan and 
Pars and the towns to the south of Darband (the 
region of ShSLbaran-Mashkur , cf the word KUBBA) 
with people from the c Ir5k and Fars. According 
to the same source (p 530) however, the fortresses 
around Darband were re-built under the c Abbasid 
ai-MansUr (754 — 775) and on this occasion Aiabs 
from Mawsil and Syria were placed m them. 
Among the places fortified are especially mentioned 
Muta% Kamakhi, etc. which at the present day 
are inhabited by Tats. It might be concluded from 
this that the presence of Tats at Mut5 c i etc. repre- 
sents a migration later than the eighth century, 
but the text of the Darband-nama , the original 
Persian of which has not yet been found (cf Barthold, 
m Iran , i, Leningrad, 1926, p 42 — 58) is not 
certain (according to Klaproth’s version, three 
hundred families settled in Muta c i came from Ta- 
basaran 1 ) The historical sources at our disposal 
thus only reveal the ethnical complexity of the 
colonies established in Darband. On the other 
hand, TStI in its general charactenstics is a modern 
dialect which (apart from rhotacism) does not show 
any special traces of antiquity such as might be 
expected if it had long been isolated. The question 
of the T2tl Jewish dialect is only a subsidiary 
one, the Jews even if they had been in Daghestan 
before the coming of the Tats (cf. Miller, 1892, 
Introduction) may have adopted Tati in place of 
their old language (Arabic 5 ). 

As to the affinities of Tati the rhotacism of its 
dialects has analogies in the Iranian islands of 
Persian Adharbaidjan at the present day. For the 
region of Ardabil, we have examples from the 
xivth century (A^mad Kisrawl Adhari. Zaban-i 
bastan-i Adharbaidjan, Tihrln, 1304 [1927]). 
The early borrowings made by Armenian from 


Iranian {Mar < Ma$a , spaiapet < spabapat) also 
suggest the existence at a very early date of this 
peculiarity among the Iranian neighbours of the 
Armenians (Marquart, Eransahr , p. 174, note 6; 
Bartholomae, Indogerm . Forsch. y Suppl. to vol. xix., 
1906, p. 43, note 1). The other curious feature 
is the name of the town of Lahldj inhabited by 
Tats (at the sources of the G6k-£ai) and perhaps 
mentioned in the Georgian Chronicle , Brosset, I, 
p 364, under the year 1120 (Lidatha or Laidjk). 
The inhabitants themselves believe they came fiom 
Lahidjan [q v ]. The investigation conducted on the 
spot by V. F Miller m 1928 has shown that the 
dialect of Lahldj has certain special features. It 
is possible that some colonies of Tats were settled 
in Transcaucasia later than others and that the 
dialect of the principal group exercised a levelling 
influence on the neighbouring dialects (according 
to the Gulistan-i Iiam y of Bakl-Khanov, Baku 
1928, p. 14, the people of Misklndja in the 
district of Samur came from Astr5b5d m the time 
of Tahmasp 1). 

Bibliography Berczine, Bechet ches sur 
les dial persans, Kazan 1853, p 2 — 24 (gram- 
mar of Tati) ; on Dorn’s Materials see his 
Caspn , Russian edition, St Petersburg 1875, 
p. xli. 203, 353, 493 and especially Miller, 1907 
(quoted below), Vsevolod F. Miller, Matenali 
dha izucentya yewreisko-tatskago yazlka^Sx. Peters- 
burg 1892 (bibliography [30 articles in Russian], 
introduction, text [8 histones], vocahulaiy) ; 
Armiano-tatskiye tekstl y Sbornik mater lalov dha 
opisantya Kawkaza y Tiflis 1894, vol. x\./2, 
p. 25 — 32 ; Geiger, Die kaspischcn Dialecte , 
Grnnd d. tran Phil , 1./2, p. 345 — 373 (pas- 
sim, very meagre), V F. Miller, Occrk fonetiki 
ycivr.-tat. nareciya , Trudl po vostok Lazar 
Instituta y fasc ni , Moskow 1900; do, Oco k 
morfologn yewr.-tat. narec , ibid , fasc vii , 
1901 , do., Jatskiye etudl y part 1., ibid , fasc 
xxiv., 1905 (p 1 — 29. 11 histones m the dialect 
of the Muslim Tats of Lahidj;p. 33 — 79: Tati- 
Russian vocabulary), part 11 , ibid, fasc xxvi , 
I 9°7 (grammar), do., Yewr-tat ma c ni , Zap., 
1913, xxi , fasc. iv., 0017 — 0029; Korsch, Slcdl 
dialect rhotacizma v srednepers yazlke , Drcvnosti 
vostol , 11./3, Moscow 1903, p 1-10. On theTatsof 
the Caucasus cf Erckert, Der Kaukasits und 
seme Volker , Leipzig 1887, p 220; Kowalewski, 
0 ytindiceskom bite Tatov y Izvestiya Obdil Liubit 
Yestestvoznaniya , Moskow 1888, xln., fasc 2, 
p 42 — 9 On Lahldj cf. Mamed-Hasan Efendiew, 
in Shorn mater , xxix., Tiflis. — On the mountain 
Jews cf. Miller’s bibliography and H. Rosen- 
thal in Jewish Encyclop , iii., 1902, p 628— 
631 , Kurdov, Gorskiye yewrei Daghestana , Buss, 
antropol. journal, Moskow 1905, fasc 3 and 4, 
p. 57 — 88; do, Gorks. yewrei Shemafeh uyezda y 
ibid , 1912, fasc. 2 and 3, p 87 — 100; do., Tall 
Daghestana, ibid., 1907, fasc. 3 — 4, p. 56 — 66 
(the author shows that from the anthropological 
point of view the Tats of the 7 villages west of 
Darband, are very different from the Tats of Baku 
and from the Persian, and more closely related 
to the Turks) (V. Minorsky) 

TATAR, written Tatar, Tatar and Tatar, the 
name of a people the significance of which 
varies in different periods. Two Tatar groups of 
tribes, the “thirty Tatars” and the “nine Tatars”, 
are mentioned in the Turkish Oikhon inscriptions 
of the eighth century A. D. As Thomsen ( Inscriptions 
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de VOrkhon , Helsingfors 1896, p 140) supposes, 
even at this date the name was applied to the 
Mongols or a section of them but not to a Turkish 
people; according to Thomsen, these Tatars lived 
southwest of Baikal roughly as far as Kerulen. 
With the foundation of the empire of the Kitai 
[see Kara &HITAI] the Turks were driven out of 
modern Mongolia and Mongol tribes took their 
place. The district of Otiik&n, continually mentioned 
in the Qrkhon inscriptions as the dwelling-place 
of the Turks, lay, according to Mahmud Kaghghari 
(1. 123) m his time (second half of the v th — X itH 
century), in the land of the Tatars That the 
language of the Tatars was different from Turkish 
was known to Mahmud Kashghari (op at, 1 30). 
A number of Tatar clans had joined with Turkish 
peoples and moved farther westwards In the 
anonymous Hudiid aKAlam (cf. Zap ., x. 121 sqq ) 
the Tatars are described as a part of the Tughuzghuz 
[cf. ghuzz] (cf W. Barthold, Otcet 0 poHzdhe v 
Srednyuyu Aziyu , St. Petersburg 1897, p. 34), 
by GardizI (op at., p 82 sq ) as part of the 
Kimflk [q.v ] on the Irtish [q.v ] In the anonymous 
Mudjmil al-Tawa?ikh (c 520= 1126), in the list 
of titles of rulers (in Barthold, Turkestan , 1. 20), 
is given a Tatar ruler Slmun buyuy (or btwi >) 
djayTir, nowhere else mentioned. In the reports 
of the campaigns of Sultan Muhammad b Takash 
[see khwarizm-sbah] against the Kipfcak [q v.] 
is mentioned a campaign by him in 615 (1218- 
1219) against Kadfi Khan, son of the Tatar YGsuf 
(fabakat-t Nastrl, transl Raverty, 1881, 1. 267). 

In the accounts of the Mongol conquests of 
the VII th (xm th ) century the conquerors are eveiy- 
where (in China, in the Muslim world, in Russia 
and Western Europe) called Tatars (Chin Ta-ta ); 
the same name is given in Ibn al-Athir (ed. 
Tomberg, xu 178 sq., 236 sq ) to the predeces- 
sors of Cingiz Khan, the Naima.i under KutlUk 
[see Kara KHirAi], according to Ibn al-Athir 
(op. at, p 237), these weie the “first Tatars” 
(at- Tatar al-ula) Rashid al-Dln, who apparently 
knew nothing of the use and dissemination of the 
word Tatar before the Mongol period, speaks of 
the Tatars as if they were a separate people 
distinct from the Mongols, whose mam centre 
had been the country on the Buir Nor (S E. of 
Kerulen). After the conquests of Cingiz Kh5n 
many of the people subdued by him had, says 
Ra§hld al-Din, adopted the name “Moghul” 
(Mongol); the Tatars previously had been equally 
powerful ; many peoples had been so called , there- 
fore “in Khitai, Hindustan, Cm, Ma5in, among the 
Kirghiz, in Kelar (Poland), Bfishkird (Hungary), 
m the steppes (da$hf) of Kiptak, in the northern 
lands among the Beduins, m Syria, Egypt and 
in the Maghrib, all the Turkish peoples are to 
this day called Tatar” (text in Trudh Vost Otd 
Arkh Ob£&?., vii 64) 

The peoples of Mongol origin and language 
had apparently always called themselves Tatar. 
After the time of Cingiz Khan, this word was 
completely supplanted in Mongolia and Central 
Asia by the word “Mongol” (in Muslim manuscripts 
Moghol or Moghul and in the every day language 
of the descendants of the Mongols m Afghanistan, 
who have kept their language to the piesent day, 
Moghol), officially introduced by Cingiz Ithan. In 
the most western parts of the Mongol empire, 
the word Mongol never became predominant, 
although it was also introduced there officially, 


as we know from European travellers (John of 
Plan de Carpini and William of Rubruck, Hakl. 
Soc., 1905, Index s.v. Mongol and Tartar). The 
people of the kingdom of the Golden Horde [see 
bXtU khan and berke] and of the later minor king- 
doms in the same region are always called “Tatar”. 
As the many documents preserved in the Public 
Library m Leningrad show, the Turkish speaking 
peoples of the Crimea were not only called “Tatar” 
by the Ottomans (as by the Russians) but also 
called themselves Tatars. 

A Mongol force had been transferred to Asia 
Minor at the time of the conquest. Their descendants 
(who no doubt became turkicised) were called 
“Black Tatars” (Kara Tatar ); at the time of 
Timur’s campaign they were leading a nomadic 
life in the country between Amasia [q. v.] and 
Kaisarlya [q. v.] , they numbered 30 — 40,000 
families ($afar-?iama, Ind. edition, Calcutta 1888, 

11., p. 502 sq.). Timur had these “Tatars” deported 
to Central Asia, according to Ibn c AiabshSh (ed. 
Manger, 11 338), on the advice of Sultan BUyazid ; 
there they were allotted dwelling-places in Kaghghar 
on an island (which now no longer exists) in Lake 
Issik-Kul [q.v.] and in Kh w arizm , a section of them 
succeeded in escaping to the lands of the Golden 
Horde. After TimUr's death, the Black Tatars 
returned to Asia Minor, m 1419 they (or a part 
of them) were deported to the Balkans and settled 
west of Philippopolis; the town of Tatar-Pazardjik 
takes its name from them (J.von Hammer, G O A >2 , 
Pesth 1834, 1. 292). 

Later in Russia and in Western Euiope we 
frequently find the name Tatars applied to all the 
Turkish peoples with the exception of the Ottomans; 
this use of the word is still found in Radloff, 
Aus Stbtrien, Leipzig 1884, passim. After the 
example of the Chinese, the name has been extended 
to the Mongols also and especially to the Manchus 
(cf. the “Tatar town” m Peking). As the name 
of a particular people, the word Tatars is used 
only for the Turkish speaking people of the Volga 
basm from Kazan to Astrakhan, the Crimea, and 
a part of Siberia; in the printed list (s pis ok) of 
the year 1927 of the peoples of the Union of 
Soviets, the Tatars m the Crimea, the Tatars of 
the Volga, the Tatars of Kasimow [q v.] and the 
Tatars of Tobolsk are therefore given as separate 
peoples, m addition to the Tatars of White Russia 
whose ancestors were deported to Poland as 
prisoners from the Crimea. They have adopted 
the language of the White Russians but have 
remained faithful to Islam. The name “Tatar” is 
now rejected by the people of the Crimea. The 
Turkish speaking people of Astrakhan according 
to the most recent investigation belong to the 
Noghai stock. In the central course of the Volga 
also the “ Tatars” are usually given this name by 
their Christian fellow-countrymen, the “Kryashen” 
(from the Russian kreslenty “baptised”) (Radloff, 
Wor ter buck, 111. 101 sqq.). They prefer to call 
themselves “Muslims” rather than “Tatars” which 
was more fitting their heathen ancestors, just as 
the Ottomans have for long preferred not to be 
called “Turks”. Even in the last year before the 
Revolution when the principle of nationality had 
already come to the front it was disputed whether 
they should be called “Turks” or “Tatars” (A/./., 

1., 1912, p. 270 sqq .) , the name “Tatars” has now 
prevailed; since 1920 there has existed an auto- 
nomous Tatar Socialist Soviet Republic with capital 
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Kazan [q. v.] and a population of 2,780,000 of 
whom rather less than half (1,306,292) are Tatars. 
Cf. the ethnographical survey ( olerk ) by Prof. D. 
Zolotarev m the book of travels Povolzye , 1926, 
p. 99 sqq (the figures are given on p. 1 23 and 126) 

B tbltogr ap h y . given in the article. 

(W. Barthold) 

ta c tXl a technical term used in dogmatics 
meaning the divesting of the conception of God 
of all attributes, see the article tashbIh 

TAWADDUD, the heroine of a story 
which is preserved m the 1001 Nights as well as 
in an independent form. Tawaddud (as a personal 
name not found elsewhere in Arabic literature — 
however frequent it is as a nomen verbi — is of 
similar formation to Tamanni , Ta&annl and 
similar women’s names) is the slave of a merchant 
who has fallen into poverty and, following hei 
advice, offers her for sale to the caliph Harun to 
free him from his difficulties. Harun declares him- 
self ready to pay the high price demanded on 
condition she shows by an examination that she 
possesses all the knowledge she claims In the 
tests made by a number of learned men, including 
Ibrahim b Saiyar al-Nazz 3 m, Tawaddud answers 
all the questions put to her in the field of theo- 
logical knowledge, astronomy, medicine and philo- 
sophy, solves all the riddles put to her and proves 
herself an expert in chess, backgammon and playing 
the lute; finally she in hei turn puts questions to 
her examiners which they cannot answer and in 
this way she puts even the proud Nazzam to 
shame When the caliph then asks her to beg a 
boon of him, she asks to be given back to her 
former master, which the caliph does and gives 
her a present besides, and makes her master one 
of his boon companions 

For the date of the story the name of al-Nazzam 
(d 231=845 — 846), preserved in all veisions 
even the Shi c a and Christian forms (see below'), 
gives a terminus post quern, while the oldest Spanish 
version going back probably to the xuith centuiy 
gives a lower limit, but we shall hardly have to 
go beyond the x*h or xidi century Several manu- 
scripts which contain the story as an independent 
story give the name of the narrator but it is not al- 
ways the same and his identity has so far not been 
established. The essential features for him are the 
questions and answers which take up most of the 
space; the stoiy of Tawaddud only forms the 
framework which he fills out with these Several 
motives, such as the magnanimity of the purchaser, 
are found in other stories of the Arabian Nights 
and outside this collection also, the didactic purpose 
however and the form in which the learned matter 
is conveyed, ally the story to the books of questions 
found among the Parsls, in the Christian east 
and European middle ages and in Arabic literature 
also. The Arabic books of questions are sometimes 
like the Kitab al-Tarb ? wa 'PTadwir of Djahiz 
intelligible only to the learned, sometimes for 
popular instruction like the questions of c Abd 
Allah b. Sal 5 m, which have passed into other 
Muslim literatures Tawaddud belongs to the latter 
group although the theological m the didactic 
part of the story is by no means so predominant 
as in the questions of c Abd Allah. A Shi c a version 
of Tawaddud is found m the Hasanlya of Abu 
’l-Futuwwa popular m Persia m Malcolm’s time. 

A Christian version is the Spanish Historia 
della donzella Theodor , of which we still possess 


an older form free from the Christian insertions 
of the later. The Historia della donzella Theodor — 
the manuscript in Madrid of the Hikayat al-Diariya 
Ttidur already has this corruption of the name - — 
was repeatedly reprinted as a chap-book down to 
the nineties of the last century, and in the Portu- 
guese translation down to the first decade of the 
twentieth 

Bibliography. Chauvin, Btbliographie , vu 
1 17 sq , Horovitz, m Z D M G , lvn. 173 sqq \ 
Menendez, m Homenaje Codeia , p. 483 sqq. ; 
W. Suchier, V enfant sage ( Gesellschqft fur ro- 
manische Litteratui , vol XXIV) ; G. Hemnci, 
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_ (J. Horovitz) 

TAWAF (a) from tafa with In of place) en- 
circling, 111 the language of ritual the running 
round or cn cumambulation of a sacred 
object, a stone, altar, etc. There are tiaces of 
the rite having existed among the Israelites, cf 
especially Ps. xxvi 6 (xxvn 6, lxx.) and the 
ceiemony of the feast of booths in the time of 
the Second Temple, where the altar is circum- 
ambulated once on the fiist six days and seven 
times on the seventh The lite however was also 
found among Persians, Indians, Buddhists, Romans 
and others and is therefore very ancient. It played 
a very important part in the religious ceremonial 
of the ancient Arabs We find the synonymous 
dawar (fiom dara) also used Thus Imru ’ 1 -Kais, 
Mdallaka , 63, compares the wild cows with young 
women in long trailing lobes, who perform the 
circumambulation ( duwar , a cncumambulated idol 
like dazvar in c Antara 10, 2 , if dnear is not to 
be read here) In Mecca the Ka c ba which enclosed 
the Black Stone sacred fiom very ancient times 
used to be cncumambulated and Muhammad adopted 
this old custom when he established the lites of 
his religion and centred them round the Ka'ba. 
When, in the year 8, he made his victorious 
entry into his native town, ,he is said by Ibn 
Hisham, p S20 and Tabari, 1 1642 to have per- 
formed the tawaf nding on his camel, touching 
with his crooked staff the rukti (the eastern cor- 
nei of the Ka c ba where the stone was) This was 
howevei something exceptional and according to 
Ibn Hisham, it was only shortly before his death 
at the “farewell pilgrimage” that he laid down the 
authoritative rules for the cncumambulation It may 
however be assumed with certainty that he obser- 
ved ancient traditional forms (“handed down from 
Abraham” cf Ibn Hisham, p. 51, 20) so that we 
can deduce from Muslim practice what the ancient 
pagan custom was, one feature of the latter was 
that the circumambulation had to be pei formed 
seven times in succession (cf. above on the feast 
of booths) the three first at a greater speed, 
beginning at the black stone and ending there 
and during the course keeping the Ka c ba on the 
right; one should make a special effort to kiss 
the stone or at least touch it. On the contrary, 
if Wellhausen is correct, it was an innovation that 
the tawaf which previously took place only at the 
c umra [q. v.] was inserted by Muhammad in the 
great hadjdj when the pilgrims visited Mecca. This 
suggestion is however disputed, cf. HAmcj, ii., 
p. 199a where Sdra lii. 91 is quoted against it, but 
the expression hadtdt al-bait is hardly decisive, 
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since Muhammad may have decided on the ex- 
pansion of the rites of the hadjdj, when he con- 
ceived the verse, if the expression was not inserted 
in the text later. The following special courses are 
certainly Muslim innovations* the tawaf al-tahlya 
01 al-kudum (circumambulation of greeting or 
arrival) and the tawaf al-wadal (circumambulation 
of departure, cf. Burckhardt, Retsen in Arabien , 
p. 439) which are, it is worth noting, not obli- 
gatory. Of the old pagan customs, one at least 
was strictly forbidden by the Prophet, making the 
tawaf naked, see Sura vu. 29; Ibn Hisham, p 
921, cf. Ibn Sa c d, 111/1 6, i 2 , where there is a 
reference to a wooden object at the Ka c ba, where 
the heathen laid their clothes at the circumam- 
bulation. The pavement surrounding the Ka c ba 
on which the course was run is called al-Mataf. 
At the al-Hatlm wall (see u 585) they run close 
to the outer side of it, not as usual along the Ka c ba 
The tawaf, except for the special forms above 
mentioned, is strictly compulsory and therefore it 
became an important factoi in Islam It istherefoie 
significant that the caliph c Abd al-Malik, when the 
rule of the anti-caliph c Abd Allah b al-Zubair made 
the visits of the faithful to Mecca difficult, pro- 
claimed that a tawaf around the Dome of the 
Rock in Jerusalem would have the same value as 
that around the Ka c ba (cf Goldzihei, Muhamme- 
danische Studien , 11 35). Ihe complete omission 

of this rite would have meant a serious gap m 
Muhammadanism But the innovation soon disap- 
pealed with its cause and in oithodox Islam any 
tawaf except that around the Ka c ba became more 
and more pointless. That the old ritual custom 
survived m the lower strata of Arab life is levealed 
in an interesting fashion by c UdjaimI, who says 
the Beduins endeavoured to perform the tawaf not 
only around the graves of then ancestors but also 
around the tomb of Ibn al* c Abbas in Tahf 
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TAWAKKUL, trust in God, is enjoined by 
the Kur 3 an, but the mutawakkilun whom God 
loves (lii 153) do not form a special class of 
quietists like those known by the same designation 
in the 11th and 111 th centuries A H The doctrine 
of the latter, closely connected with that of taw- 
hid [q v.] and probably developed under Christian 
influence (cf. Matt vi. 24—34), was sometimes 
carried in practice to such lengths that the com- 
parison of the mutawakkil to a corpse in the 
hands of the washer who prepares it for burial (Ku- 
ghairl, Bab al-Tawakkul ) seems quite appiopriate 
According to these zealots, taivakkul is directly op- 
posed to eveiy sort of kasb (“acquisition 1 ’, personal 
initiative and action), how can a man seek to help 
himself if he really believes that God is the only 
Provider * The answer given by Kushairl, that 
a man’s activity in making use of the means 
which God provides need not impair his inward 
trust in God’s providence, indicates the line of 
advance by which the old ascetic school of Sufism 
was left behind 
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(R. A. Nicholson) 

TAWAKKUL b. bazzaz (TUkli [>] b. Isma c ii), 
a darwlsh, author of the §ifwat al-$afa, which 
is a biography of the grand Shaikh §afl al-Dln 
of Ardabil (650 — 735 = 1252 — 1334), ancestor of 
the Safawid dynasty The book was written in 
75 ° C 1 3 5 °) under the direction of Shaikh Sadr 
al-Dln, son of Safi al-Din, whom Tawakkul quotes 
as an authority. Later under Shah TahmSsp I the 
text of the work was revised by a certain Abu 
’ 1 -Fath Husaini. The Persian text was published 
in Calcutta in 1329 (19 1 1). The Sifwat al-$afa 
is a work of considerable length, about 216,000 
words It is puiely hagiological m form but the 
historical and geographical details, important as 
supplementing oui knowledge of the history of 
N. W. Persia, are overlaid with the miraculous 
elements. In it we find for example specimens of the 
old Iranian dialect of Adharbaidjan (xiv th century) 
The Sifwat al-Safa does for the grand Shaikh 
of Ardabil what the Manakib al- c Anfin of Afiaki 
[q. v ] does for the grand masters of the Mawlawl 
ordei of Koniya Like the history of Shah Ismahl 
(by Kh w adja ‘Abdullah Murwarid [ ? ], cf J R A S , 
1902, p. 170) the beginning of which was translated 
by E D. Ross in the J R. A S, 1895, p 249- 
340, the Sifwat al-$afa is a valuable document 
for the study of the moral and religious factors 
in the great Safawl movement out of which modern 
Persia aiose. It enables us to watch the formation 
of the Safawi “secret doctrine”, the belief in the 
sanctity of Safi al-Din (of which historical ortho- 
doxy has no doubt) later led to the extremist 
Shl c a doctune, the aberrations of which are evident 
in the poems of Shah Ismah'l himself [cf. khata 3 !]. 
Bibliography Khanykov, Lettre a M. 
Dorn, Mel. Asiat , 1852, 1, p. 543 — 558, cf 
do., Sac d' Ardabil par les G lor guns vers 1209, 
ibid, p 580 — 583; Rieu, Catal. Pets MSS , 
P 345 — 34b; Horn, in Grundriss d it an Phil , 
11 , p. 586, E G. Browne, Pers. Lit. in Modern 
Times, p 34 — 35, 38 (cf. E G. Browne, J. R. 
A. S , July 1921, p. 417). 

(V Minorsky) 

al-TAW 3 AMAN, the Twins, the constellation 
Gemini According to al-Kazwini, it contains 
18 stars and seven which do not belong to the 
figure, and represents two men with their heads 
to the N. E and their feet to the S W. The two 
bright stars m the head are also called al-Dhn o' 
al-mabsiita , the outstretched arm, and form the 
seventh station of the moon; the two at the feet 
of the second twin form the station of the moon 
called al-HarPa. The whole constellation is also 
called al-Diawza . like Orion ; hence the name 
Ras algcuse for the star 0 (Pollux). In Ptolemy 
the stars now known as Castor and Pollux are 
called Apollo and Heracles, which become Avellar 
and Abracaleus m the Latin translations of c AlI’s 
commentary on Ptolemy 

B tbltograp hy: al-Kazwini, 'Adja'ib al- 
Makhlukat, ed. Wttstenfeld, i. 36 ; L. Ideler, 
Untersuchungen ubei den Ursprung und die 
Bedeutung der Sternnamen, 1809, P* *50 S( IT 

(J. Ruska) 
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TAWXSHl, one of the many words used as a 
euphemism for eunuch. According to al-MafcrizI, 
the word is Turkish and was originally tdbus&i. 
The reference is clearly to the word which is 
tapuglftl in Ottoman Turkish and means “servant”. 
The word has therefore undergone the same change 
of meaning as khadvn [q. v.] and refers not to the 
physiological peculiarity of a eunuch — kkasiy is 
used for this — but to a particular “servant”, an 
official in a definite position which was usually 
filled by a eunuch. Thus we find the word m the 
language of administration in Egypt, where it means 
a military rank in the bodyguard ( thawasj ), k&a- 
dtm being also used alongside of it 

Bibliography'. al-Makrlzi, Histoire des Sul- 
tans Mamlouks , transl. Quatremere, i/n. (1840), 
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Mez, Die Renaissance des Is lams , p. 332 sqq.^ 
esp 334 and note 4; Wustenfeld, Geographic 
it. Verwaltung von A gyp ten , p. 1 79* 

(M. Plessner) 

TAWBA(a), repentance, originally meaning 
“return”, is a verbal noun derived from tuba ; the 
verb is often used in the Kur’Sn, either absolutely 
or with r/5, of one who turns to God with re- 
pentance, and also with c ala of God, \\ho turns 
with forgiveness to the penitent, for He is taw - 
wab rahim , “very forgiving and merciful” (Kur 3 an, 
11. 35 sqq ) The validity of tawba depends on 
three things: 1. a conviction of sin, 2. remorse 
(nadani), 3. a firm resolution to abstain from sin 
in the future (GhazzalT, Ihya book iv., where the 
subject is discussed in detail; Kur’an, iv. 21, 22, 
ix. 105; xlu. 24) If these conditions are fulfilled, 
God always accepts repentance, not from obligation 
( wadjab ) as the Mu c tazihtes hold, but m virtue of 
His eternal will 5 on the other hand “a deathbed 
repentance” is unavailing (Kur 5 5n, iv 22) Sin 
being an offence against God, tawba is indispensable 
for salvation, though Ahmad b Hanbal and others 
deny this (Massignon, La Passion d'al-Hallaj , 
p. 666) The Sufis, rising above the legal notion 
of sin, attach a correspondingly higher significance 
to tawba Amongst them the term denotes the 
spiritual conversion which is the necessary starting- 
point for those entering on the Path ( ' farina ), 
and which is repiesented as an act of divine 
grace. In its most proposed sense tawba is not 
so much an acknowledgement and renunciation of 
sin as a new orientation of the entire personality, 
so that the penitent is wholly turned towards God 
Any recollection of sin or thought of remorse is 
wrong; for to remember sin is to forget God, 
and self-consciousness is the greatest sin of all; 
hence, according to a well-known Tradition, the 
Prophet sought forgiveness of God seventy times 
a day 
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Nicholson, Mystics of Islam , p. 30 — 32 

(R. A. Nicholson) 

TAWfllD (a.), infinitive II of w-h-d , means 
literally “making one” or “asserting oneness” 
(Lane, p. 2927a). In consequence, it is applied 
theologically to the oneness ( wahd&niya , tawahhud) 


of Allah in all its meanings. The word does not 
occur in the Kur 5 an, which has no verbal form 
from this root nor fiom the kindred *-h-d, but in 
the Lisan (iv. 464, 16 to 465, 4 from below) there 
is an elaborate philological statement of the usages 
of the different forms from these roots as applied 
to Allah and to men. Technically “the science of 
tawhid and of the Qualities” (ptlm al-tawhid wa 
W-ftfat) is a synonym for “the science of kalam ” 
[see aiticle kalam] and is the basis of all the 
articles of the belief of Islam (Introduction by 
Taft5zanl to the < ‘Aka > id of Nasafi, ed. Cano 1321, 
p. 4 sq. and the maiginai commentaries thereon; 
Diet of techn. terms , p. 22). In this definition the 
Mu c tazilites would exclude the qualities and make 
the basis tawhid alone. But unity is far from being 
a simple idea; it may be internal or external, 
it may mean that there is no other God except 
Allah, who has no partner ( iharik ); it may mean 
that Allah is a Oneness in himself; it may mean 
that he is the only being with real or absolute 
existence (al-hakk), all other beings having merely 
a contingent existence; it may even be developed 
into a pantheistic assertion that Allah is All 
Again, knowledge of this unity may be reached 
by the methods of systematic theology Qilm) or 
by religious experience ( mdnfa , tnuihahada)\ and 
the latter, again, may be pure contemplation 01 
philosophical speculation In consequence, tawhid 
may mean simply “There is no god but Allah”* 1 
or it may cover a pantheistic position. There is 
a good statement of these developments in Diet, 
of techn. terms , p. 1468—1470, cf. also, p. 1463- 
I4 68 _ (D. B Macdonald) 

fAWIL, the first metre in Arabic prosody, 
has one c arud and three darb; the paradigm is. 

fa^iilun mafclilun fdulun tnaf aHlun 
in each hemistich. 

The c arud, or last foot of the first hemistich, 
is always mafalilun. The first darb , or last foot 
of the second hemistich, is mafetilun; the second, 
mafahlun , the third, (jnafcli ==) fa'ulun. 

The fdTilun foot often loses its nun , the dropping 
of this is recommended for the foot which im- 
mediately precedes the foot forming the third darb. 

The fiist faHilun of the first hemistich of the 
fiist veise of a piece may lose its fa, and com- 
bined with the loss of the nun , we have (pulun ==) 
fiLun , and Qulu =) fillu 

Mafalilun may lose its i or its nun, but one 
of them must be retained. 

Bibliography' cf. the article c arUd. 

(Moh. Ben Cheneb) 

TA’WlL (a.), originally means quite generally 
interpretation, exposition In some of the passages 
m which the word occurs in the Kur’an it refers defi- 
nitely to the revelation delivered by Muhammad 
The use of the word tdwil afterwards became more 
and more limited to this special meaning and it 
meant exposition of the Kur’ffn, and was for 
a time synonymous with tafsir. In time the term 
seems to have become more specialised although 
not yet confined to this one meaning; it became 
a technical term for the exposition of the subject 
matter of the KuPan. In this latter sense tcdwil 
formed a valuable and necessary supplement to 
the more external philological exegesis of the Kur^fin, 
which was now distinguished as tafsir. So long 
as it did not come into contradiction with the 
obvious lateral meaning of the Kur 3 5n or with 
Tradition, orthodox theology had no reason to 
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deny its right to exist. The question was altered 
however when tcfwll no longer satisfied these 
conditions. SEfi's, the Ikhwan al-Safa J , the Shi c is, 
especially such schools of thought as, without 
abandoning Islam itself, diverged to any extent 
from the path of orthodoxy, saw m tcfwll a suitable 
instrument for bringing the views held by them 
into harmony with the literal text of the Kurianic 
revelation and even for deriving them from it Along- 
side of the literal interpretation of the text there 
grew up a biassed allegorical exposition which found 
the most far fetched ideas concealed m the text. 
With the extreme schools, this transformation of 
the “external” meaning came to be the only way 
of looking at the Kurian so that the traditional 
exposition fell into disrepute and the legal enact- 
ments of the Kurian were even declared not to 
be binding. 

Details in the method of using allegorical tcfwil 
may, as Goldziher (, Richtungen , p. 210 sqq ) has 
suggested, be ultimately traced back to the influence 
of the Neo-Platonists, especially Philo The method 
itself however was the direct result of the necessity 
of sanctioning new views by a new interpretation 
of the words of the revelation that had been handed 
down; allegorical tcfwil may be considered essen- 
tially of native Muslim origin. 

Bibliography Lisan al- c Arab , xiii., p. 34 
sqq . , Tad} al-^Arus, vn. 21 5; Lane, An Arabic- 
English Lexicon , p 126 sq ; Suyuti, Itkdn , 11, 
Cairo 1287, p. 204-206; Goldziher, Die Rich- 
tungen der islamtschen Roranauslegutig ( Ver- 
ojfentlichungen der “De Goeje-Stiftung'\ N° vi ), 
Leyden 1920; do , Streitschnft des tiazali gegcn 
die Batimjja-Sekte (Vcroffcntl der “Dc Goeje - I 
Stiftung ”, N° 111.), Leyden 1916, p 50 sq. and 
Arabic text N°. 10. (R. Paret) 

XAWlLA, a town in South Arabia, form- 
erly the headquarters of the Ka^immakam of the 
Kada of Kawkaban, to which the town already 
belonged in Niebuhr’s time. It lies on a tongue- 
shaped spur of the Djebel Dula c on the left bank 
of the Wadi La c a which forms a continuous chain 
of four rocky hills, the second (from the east) of 
which is called al-Husn In the SSW. of the town 
a little lower but not 500 yards away stands the 
Masdjid al-Zahir, a mosque now in ruins with a 
fine cistern, from which a well-made paved road 
( mathal ) leads eastwards towards the town. Barely 
200 yards east of this rum or rather of the ruin 
built of its stones (semsera) is a huge building 
of blocks of black rock, from which another paved 
road leads to the town The town is small and 
unwalled but has a considerable market The ad- 
ministrative buildings used by the Turks when 
they ruled here lie to the extreme S.W. of the 
town, which was visited by the explorer E. Glaser 
on Dec 2-3, 1883. 

Btbltography . C. Niebuhr, Beschretbung 
von Arabien , Copenhagen 1772, p 258; E 
Glaser, Geographische Forschungen Jemcn i88j - 
84, fol 59, 60; A. Defiers, Voyage au Yemen , 
Paris 1889, p. 71. (A. Grohmann) 

TAWlLA, a South Arabian coin, see the 
article LARIN. 

TAWlfl* (a.), lit. “a document with the signa- 
ture or device Qalama) equivalent to a signature 
of a ruler”; hence generally, edict, decree of 
a ruler, and its preparation in written form 
Tawki* has the special meaning of the titles of 
the ruler (roughly equivalent to the tughra [q. v.] 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, IV . 


of the Ottomans) to be inscribed in the chancel- 
lery, which gives the document validity, m con- 
trast to c alama , the mark or device of the ruler 
put on it with his own hand, which was regarded 
as his signature. The use of the two words is 
however to some extent indisciiminate, for tawki c 
was also used for motto. 

In the /tfjv^aMiterature edicts (Jawkfdt) of the 
Sasanian kings are mentioned. Under the Omai- 
yads is said to have arisen the custom — no 
doubt really an old Oriental one — of the Caliph 
himself deciding (wakka c a) in public audience on 
complaints ( kisas ) brought to him; the secretaries 
had then to put the Caliph’s taw^I* into writing. 
For the c Abbasid period, Kud&ma mentions a 
special Dhvan al-Tawk f (office for edicts). It may 
be considered an important increase in the power 
of the vizier under the c Abbasids that HSrun al- 
Rashid for the first time entrusted the Barmecide 
Dja c far with the right of dealing with petitions 
( tawkf c ala '1- kisas). According to Ibn al-Sairafi, 
there was in the Fatimid Dlwan a special secretary 
for dealing with petitions This secietary for the 
tawkf at c ala L-ktsas was one of the highest m 
rank. Under the Mamluks the private secretary 
(. Katib al-Sirr) received the right of tawkf c ala 
'l-kifa{. As a general rule, however, the sultans 
exercised it themselves here also. 

In the Mamluk administrative system, tawkl c 
was also used as the name of particular classes 
of diplomas of appointment, and according to Ibn 
Fadl Allah, it was applied to the diplomas of all 
officers, the lower as well as the upper, up to the 
great governors (nuwwab\ and therefore became 
the word most used for appointment generally. 
Ibn Fadl Allah however says that it was only 
used for the appointing of the lowest ranks ot 
officials. A little later it came into use for the 
appointments of “turban-wearers” (muta z ammtmiin) 
x e the ecclesiastical and Dfwan officials. According 
to Kalkaghandl, tawki c is the fourth and lowest 
as well as the most extensive group of diplomas 
of appointment ( wilayat ). 

In the Ottoman empire the imperial edicts were 
dealt with by a special official, the msRandjii or 
taivkfl } who was responsible for the documents 
bearing the Sultan’s style and titles He was one 
of the highest officials in the kingdom (the Er - 
k l an-i Dewlet ) and a member of the imperial Dlwan. 
A device written by the Sultan himself was no 
longer in use here; m Ottoman diplomatic, W 5 - 
rnet, like the Persian word nt$han , means the 
imperial sign-manual (the tughra ) T the style of 
the Sultan drawn in the chancery of the mshUn^t 
by a special assistant, the tug brake *h c Alamet 
was in this case synonymous with tawki c . 

Lastly tawki c meant a special style of script in 
use at the close of the middle ages (xiid 1 — xv*h 
century), which was specially used for documents 
of this period m the Mamluk as well as the Ot- 
toman dominions In the great period of Ottoman 
history (xvi*h century downwards) it was ousted 
by the Dlwan script 

Bibliography. Ramus , s. v. ; Kalfcasbandi, 
$ubh al-A'shri 3 , 14. vols., Cairo 1332 — 1346, W. 
Bjorkman, Beit rage zur Staatskanzlei im isla - 
mischen Agypten, Hamburg 1928. — On the 
Ottoman Ni$han<j} * cf. J. v. Hammer, Des 
osmantschen Reiches Staatsverfassung und Stoats- 
verwaltung , ii , Vienna 1815, p. 133 sq. ; M. 
d’Ohsson, Tableau de V Empire Othoman , iii., 
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Pans 1830, p. 350; Fr. Kiaelitz, Osmarttsche 
Urkunden in turkischer Spracht , Vienna 1921, 
p. 18 sqq. — On Tawkl c as the name of a 
script cf. Kiaelitz, op. cit , p. 8; L Fekete, 
Ftnfuhrung in die osmamsch-turkische Diplo- 
matik dei turkischen Botmasstgkeit in Ungarn , 
Budapest 1926, p xx. — On Tawki c and c A lama 
cf. e. g. Abu ’l-Fida 3 , Tcdrikh , Stambul ed., 
111. 155, 156, 158 = Cairo reprint of 1325, in. 
148, 149, 1 5 1 ; Tawkl c in the sense of c Alama 
as motto used e g. in Ibn Blbi, ed. Iioutsma, 
p 288 (cf. also Kraelitz, p. 23, note 2). 

(F. Taeschner) 

TAWRAT, Hebr. Tor a , is in the Kur 3 5n of 
the Medina period (cf. also an alleged verse of the 
Jewish poet Sammak in Ibn Hisham, p. 659) the 
name of a holy scripture revealed after the time 
of Ibrahim (m. 58) and IsiS^l (= Jacob; ni. 87) 
and afterwards confirmed by c Isa (111 44; v. 50; 
lxi. 6) which contains the hukm Allah (v. 48) 
While obedience to it brings a reward in Paradise 
to the “people of the book” (v. 70), those who 
do not take upon themselves the tawrat imposed 
upon them are “like asses who carry books” 
(lxn. 5) The Tawrat also contains a prophecy of 
the coming of the Nabi al-umml (vn 156) 1 e. 
Muhammad, and in it Paradise is piomised to the 
faithful who “fight on the path of Allah” (ix. 112). 
A sentence from the Tawrat is quoted in v 49, 
which repeats approximately the text of Exodus xxi 
25 sq , while the parable quoted m xlvm 29 
from Tawrat and Indjil comes not from the Tora 
but, although only in its gist, from the Psalms , 
cf for example, Psalm 1. 3, lxxn. 16, xcu. 14. 
In 111 87b the Jews are challenged to lead from 

the TawrSt the law (Genesis, xxxn. 33) which 
coiresponds to the substance of 111 87a. On the 
other hand the sentence quoted in v 35 comes 
not from the Tawrat but the Mifhiia Sanhedun , 
iv. 5. Besides such express refeiences to the Taw- 
rat, the Kur 3 an contains, frequently repeated, a 
number of stories from the Pentateuch — usually 
in their Haggada form and not infrequently adapted 
to Muhammad’s special pui poses — and many 
laws from the Pentateuch, both without mentioning 
their origin. Of the books of the Old Testament, 
in addition to the Tawrat, Muhammad only knows 
the Zabtir, 1 e. the Psalms , perhaps, as the Jews 
themselves sometimes do, he meant by TawrSt 
the whole of their holy scriptures (see Bacher, 
Exegetiscke Tenntno logic , 1 197) 

In Hadith the Tawrat is also frequently men- 
tioned and m several passages Mus 5 is named as 
he who observed it (Bukhari , Tafstr , Sura 11 
bab 1; do., Tawhtd, b 5 b 19, 24 Muslim, Iman , 
trad. 322 Ibn Madja, Zuhd , bab 37) While the 
Jews pride themselves on having a gieat treasure 
m the Tawrat (Tirmidhl, Tafstr , Sura xvii , trad 
12, cf. for example Prov . iv. 2) it is on the other 
side pointed out that its possession has availed 
them nothing and the Tawrat contains nothing 
equal to the Utnm al-KuPan 1. e. the Sab c mm 
al-Matftani (op cit ., Tafstr , Sura xvii., trad 3 ; Fa - 
dafil al-KuFan , bab 1). The description which 
the TawrSt gives of Muhammad and which ac- 
cording to Bukhari (Tafstr, Sura xlvin., bab 3; 
do., BuytP^ bab 50) has passed in part into Sura 
xxxiii. 34; xlviii. 8, in the form given, loc. at. 
proves to be only a rather inaccurate paraphrase 
of Is., xlu. 1-4 (cf similar passages in Ibn Sa c d, 
i/ii. 87 sqq). In Bukhari, TawhJd \ bab 31, 47, 


Matiaktb al-Salat, bab 17, the A hi al-Tawrat in 
a hadith modelled on the parable of the labourers 
and their hire, complain that the reward of those 
w ho obey the Kurban is larger than theirs, although 
the former are “less in work” akall n c amal an than 
they, a reference to the gi eater number of the 
Jewish piescriptions In explanation of Sura 111 
87, Bukh 5 ri (. Manakib , bab 26; Tafstr , Sura 111., 
bab 6, Tawhtd, bab 51) says that the Piophet 
put the question to the Jews asking how they 
dealt with adulteieis. They tried to give him a 
wrong answer and to conceal from him the pas- 
sage in the Tawrat, in which the punishment ot 
stoning is prescribed (Deuteron. xxn. 23 sq ) but 
they did not succeed. According to Ibn Madja, 
Afittta , bab 39, it is said in the Tawrat “The 
wudl V is the bar aka of meals”, a statement which 
ascnbes the Jewish command to wash the hands 
before meals to the Tora, in which the Jewish 
students of the scnptures also claim to find it 
indicated (Hulltn, fol. io6 a ) 

The Kur’anic allusions early aioused in Muslim 
scholars the desire to have a closei acquaintance 
with the contents of the Tawrat, a knowledge 
which was however not without its dangers be- 
cause it brought out certain contradictions which 
existed between the Kur’anic and the Biblical 
levelation How this danger was to be met, the 
Prophet himself gives a hint in an utterance several 
times quoted by Bukhari (Tawhtd, bab 51; /Vz- 
satn, bab 21; Tafstr , SGra 11, b 5 b n)’ the Ahl 
al-Kitdb were in the habit of explaining the He- 
brew text of the Taw-rat to the Muslims in Arabic, 
whereupon the Prophet commanded the latter 
“Declare ye the statements of the Ahl al-Kitdb 
neither true nor false but say ‘we believe in Allah 
and what He has levealed’ ”, an utterance, which 
Bukhari, as the title of his paragraph shows, wants 
to be able to apply to the decision of the question 
whethei the translation of the holy scriptures of 
foreign religions into Arabic is permitted While 
in Bukhari, Shahdda , bab 29, asking members of 
another faith about the substance of their revela- 
tions is deprecated, just as they should put no 
questions to Muslims about the contents of the 
Kui^an, there is no lack of leferences to distingu- 
ished men of piety (Ibn Sa c d, vii/i 179) who 
studied the Tawrat in the original or even (op. 
cit , p. 1 6 1) had read it through to the end in a 
week The numerous quotations from the Tawrat, 
which cannot be identified in the Pentateuch, 
preserved in Hadith, canonical and extra-canonical, 
as well as in edifying literature, have tempted 
Cheikho (M. F 0 . B ., iv. 39 sq.) to the untenable 
thesis that there was a book called TawrSt dif- 
ferent from the Hebrew Tora, from which these 
quotations were taken; in reality the passages in 
question are either pure invention or inaccurately 
modelled on sayings in the Bible of the Talmud. 

An intimate knowledge of the text of ceitain 
parts of the Tora is shown by some chronological 
or genealogical statements about the Biblical period, 
such as are given by Ibn IshSk (d. 150=767) 
in his Maghdzi , while Ibn Hish2in (d. 213 = 828) 
in his still unpublished Kitab al-Tt&an, quoting 
Wahb b. Munabbih (d. 110=728), gives certain 
Biblical names not only in their Hebrew but also 
m their Syriac form That he checked the state- 
ments of Muslim tradition by the Biblical text is 
recorded in his Kitab al-Ma'arif p. 13, by Ibn 
Ifutaiba (d. 276 = 889) who also gives in this 
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work woid for word quotations from Genesis; the 
Biblical quotations in others of his works do not 
always correspond exactly to the original and the 
same is true of the quotations in Djahiz, al-Radd 
c ala 'l-Nafara. On the other hand in another 
contemporary of Ibn Kutaiba, the convert to Islam, 
c All b. Rabban al-Tabari, we have many literal 
quotations from all parts of the Old Testament 
canon in his “Book of Religion and Empire” 
written about 240 (854-855) (ed by A Mmgana, 
if this woik really belongs to him, cf. Bouyge, 
m M.F.O B , x 242 sqq.) ; some also are to be 
found m the Risala of c Abd al-Masih b. Ishak al- 
Kindl While the text of the Bible was accessible 
without difficulty to converts like c All b Rabban, 
the Biblical quotations in authors born Muslims were 
eithei learned oially from Jews or Christians or from 
another Aiabic translation of the Bible. Ahmad b. 
c Abd Allah b Salam al-Indjili (whose relationship 
to c Abd Allah b. Sal 5 m, the Jewish convert of the 
time of the Piophet, cannot be ceitainly established) 
is said to have made one such, notably a translation 
of the Tawiat, and according to the Fthnst, p 22 
in the reign of IlStrun al-Rashid Three further 
translations are mentioned by Mas c Hdl ( Tanbih , 
p. 1 1 2). that of the Nestorian Hunain b Ishak 
(d 260 = 873 — 874) based on the LXX and two 
by the learned Jews Abu Kathlr (between d 
321 ==933 or 329 = 941) and Sa c Id b. Yusuf al- 
baiyumi, best known undei the name of Sa c adya 
Ga'on (d. 331 =943) from the original Hebrew. 
Of all these tianslations only that of Sa c adya has 
survived (ed Derenbourg, Paris 1893) and the 
only other of the period in existence is one made 
in Spain m 345 (956) from the Latin Of all 
later translations fiom the Coptic, Syriac or He- 
brew by Christians and Samaritans, bibliographical 
details are given in the article “Bibelubersetzun- 
gen, Arabische”, in Herzog: Realenzyklopadie. 

Sura vu. 156 firmly convinced beheveis that 
the Tawrat contained a prophecy of the coming 
of Muhammad Attempts to prove this go back 
to the earliest period of Islam (see below) but 
it is not till the middle of the third century that 
definite verses of the Pentateuch and other books 
of the Old Testament are quoted in a literal 
translation and interpreted as prophecies of Mu- 
hammad’s coming. From an unnamed work of 
Ibn Kutaiba, Ibn al-DjawzI in his Kitab al-Wafa 
quotes several passages of this kind and many 
others are given about the same time by c All b. 
Rabban al-Tabari (see above) and these recur 
again and again m the apologetics and polemics 
of the following centunes with greater or less 
completeness From the Pentateuch the verses Ge - 
nests , xvi. 9 — 12, xvu. 20; xxi 21; Deut ., xvm. 
18; xxxni 2, 12, play a prominent part in these 
polemics. Since according to Gen., xxi. 21, Faran 
was the abode of Ishmael, and according to Sura 
11. 1 19 he stayed in Mecca, Faran is identified 
with Mecca. On the basis of the same identific- 
ation, Deut., xxxin. 2 is referred to Muljammad, 
as is xviu. 18, and in xxxui. 12 a reference to 
the Khatam al-Nubuwwa is found. 

Even in the Kur 3 5 n we find the Jews re- 
proached with “displacing phrases from their con- 
text” (iv. 45; v. 16, 45) and an example is given 
in iv. 45; further they are charged with having 
forgotten or concealing a part of what had been 
revealed to them (v. 16; iii. 64; vi. 91). We 
have already had from Hadlth an example of this 


concealing the Jews wished to keep from Mu- 
hammad the verse of the Tawrat which prescribes 
the punishment of stoning for adultery. The re- 
proach of “altering the words” is more precisely 
defined by Bukhari, Shah ad a. bab 29, who says 
that the “possessors of the scripture” had altered 
the book of Allah with their own hands and said 
it was Allah’s. Not all Muslim apologists go so 
fai, however, as to assert deliberate falsification of 
the text, the milder school ascribes to the Jews 
only distortions of the meaning. The most dis- 
tinguished representative of the stronger view is 
Ibn Hazm (d. 456= 1064) who raises objections 
to no less than 57 passages in the Tawrat and 
collects the impossibilities and contradictions which 
he had found in it. 

Bibliography (so far as not given in the 
article) W. Rudolph, Die Abhangigkeit des 
Qorans vom Judentum und Christentum , p. 13, 
52 sq ; J Iiorovitz, Koramsche Untersuchun- 
gen , Berlin-Leipzig 1926, p. 71, do , in />/., xii. 
298 , M Stemschneider, Die polemische und apo - 
logetische Liter atur m arabischer Sprache; I. 
Goldziher, m Z D M. G , xxxn 341 sqq ; do, 
in R E. J ., xxvni. 79, xxx. I sqq.; do., m 
Z.A.T W , xni. 315 sqq., Grunbaum , Neue 
Beilt age zur semitischen Sagenkunde , p 100 ; 

M. Lidzbarski, De prophet icis quae dicun tur 
legendis , Leipzig 1893; G Rothstein, De cliro- 
nographo arabe anonymo , p 49 sqq ; A. Spren- 
ger, Leben und Lehre Muhammads , 1. 56, G 
Graf, Die christlich-ai abische Liter atur; M. 
Steinschneider, Die arabische Lt ter atur der Ju - 
den , § .23; M. Schreiner, in Z.D.M.G . , xln. 
59 1 S{ M- > do , in Kohut Memorial Volume , p. 
496 sqq , C. Brockelmann, in Z. A. T. W '., xv 
138 sqq. ; H. Hirschfeld, in J. Q. R , xm. 230 
sqq. ; W. Bacher, op. cit , p 542; Graf, m 
Bibhsche Zeitschnft , xv. 193 sqq., 291 sqq.; 
Di Matteo, in R.S.O , ix 301 sqq.; Bessarione, 
xxxvin. 64 sqq . (J. HOROVITZ) 

TAWRIYA (a.), syllepsis m oratory, a 
figure of rhetoric (bad?) which consists in using 
a word having two different meanings, one obvious 
and the other secondary, veiling the second sense by 
the first so that it is the first sense which strikes 
the listener first. Tawnya is called iham (dis- 
simulation) because he who uses it conceals the 
remoter meaning he had m view by the primary 
sense which is seized on first. It is sometimes 
called ibhdtn (“act of concealing or masking”) 
There are two kinds of tawnya: 1. that which 
is “deprived” of everything that might indicate 
the meaning one has in view (mudjarrada), for 
example “The Merciful is seated ( istawa ) on his 
throne” (Kur 3 Sn, xx. 4); here the remoter sense of 
“to make oneself master of’ is in mind and there 
is nothing in the phrase which might suit the 
nearer sense of “to rest, to establish oneself, to 
sit” ; 2. that which includes something which suits 
the obvious sense, for example “And the heavens 
which We built with power” (KuFfin, li. 47), 
litterally “and the heavens which we built with 
our hands” in which one notices that “hand” here, 
taken in the secondary sense of “power”, is ac- 
companied by the verb “to build” which suits its 
primary meaning of “part of the body at the end 
of the aims”. The figure is also used by the Persians 
who seem to have borrowed it from the Arabs. 
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al-Mtftah , 3 Baha' al-Din al-Subki, c Aius al- 
A frdh ft Shark Talking al-Mtftah and in the 
margin; 4. al-Khatib al-Kazwinl, al-Idah , 5. 
al-DusUki, Hashiya c ala Mukhtasar al- Taftaza/ii , 
Bulak 1317, iv. 322; Shams al-Din Muhammad 
b. Kais al-R5zi, al-Mtidjam fi Mtidyir Asjfdr 
al-A c d/am , Leyden 1327 (1909), p. 326 (iham), 
Garcm de Tassy, Rhetorique et pi osedie des 
langues de V Orient musulman , Paris 1873, p. 9°* 
(Moh Ben Cheneh) 

al-TAYALISI Sulaiman b. Davvud b. al-DjarUd 
AbU DawUd, a collector of traditions and 
author of a Musnad. HYiz ntsba is derived from 
al-taydltsa , the plural of tailasdn , a piece of clothing 
that covers the head-dress and sometimes also the 
shoulders (see Dozy, Dutiontiau e detaille des noms 
des vetements chez les arabes , p. 278 sqq.). 

Al-Tayalisl was bom at Basra in 133 (750-751) 
and died m 203 (8i8 — 819). It is also said that 
he reached the age of 72 years. He has handed 
down traditions on the authonty of Shu c ba, Sufyan 
al-Thav\ rl and other well known traditionists. In 
his turn he was an authority for Ahmad b HaDbal, 
‘All b. al-Madlnl, Abu Bakr b Abi Sljaiba etc 
It is said that he knew 30,000 traditions by heart 
and that he did not make use of notes m handing 
them down. He is reputed to be trustworthy, 
although slips of h.s memory are on record lie 
contracted elephantiasis m consequence of a fiequent 
use of baladhur. 

The text of his Musnad , which was punted in 
HaidarSbad in 1321, has been handed down by 
Abu Bishr YUnus b. Habib, Abu Muhammad ‘Abd 
Allah b. Dja c far b. Ahmad b. Fftris, Abu Nu c aim 
Ahmad b. c Abd Allah b. Ahmad b. IshaV, Abu 
‘All al-Hasan b. Ahmad b. al-Hasan al-Haddad 
al-Malckari, Abu ’1-Makarim Ahmad b. Ahmad . . b. 
Muhammad b. I£ais al-Labb5n(f 597 = 1200- 1201) 


The work consists of the single musnads of 
over six hundred sahSbi’s and is arranged m the 
same way as other works of the kind. It contains 
2,767 traditions; this means that its bulk is about 
one tenth of Bukhari’s §ahik or x / 2 $ of Ibn 
Hanbal’s Musnad The contents cover the whole 
field of classical haditk\ all subjects of some im- 
portance are represented, though on a moderate 
scale It may be remarked that the materials con- 
cerning some persons who played a part 111 
Muhammad’s history are perhaps more scanty 
than in any of the other collections, there are 
e g no traditions on Khadldja, Zainab bint Djahsh, 
Abu Sufyan, c Amr b al- c As, Abu MusSt al-Ash c arI, 
c Abd Allah b. Ubaiy, c Abd Allah b SalSm, Ibn 
Saiyad, Ka c b b Malik, Khalid b al-Walid, Sa L d 
b Mu c adh, Salman al-FansI. 

The book contains scarcely any tradition which 
is not to be found in the classical collections, in 
rare cases the wording may be helpful for the 
understanding of difficult traditions. 

Bibliography Abu Bishr Muh b Ahmad 
al-Daw labl, Kitdb al-Kttna wa ’ l-Asma i 3 , Haidar- 
abad 1322, i 169; Dhahabi, Mizdn al-T tiddly 
Cairo 1325, 1 413; do, Tabakat al-Huffaz , ed. 
Wiistenfeld, 1 76 sq ; Ibn Hadjar al- c Askalani, 
Tahdhib al-TahdJiib , Haidarabad 1325, iv 182 
sqq ; Ibn Khatib al-Dahsha, Tuhfat dhawi 
’ tiAiab , ed T Mann, p 170; al-San^anl, Kitdb 
al-Ansdb , G.M S , xx , fol 374 v 

(A J Wensinck) 

TAYAMMUM (a.), the lecommendation, 
or permission to perform the ritual ablution 
with sand instead of w a t e r m certain cases, is 
based on two passages in the Kur’an, Sura iv. 
46 and v. 9. The latter passage runs as follows* 
“And if ye be impure, wash yourselves. But if ye 
be sick, or on a journey or if ye come from the 
privy or ye have touched women and ye find no 
water, take fine clean sand and rub your faces 
and hands with it. Allah will not put a difficulty 
upon you but He will make you pure and com- 
plete Ills favour upon you, perhaps that ye may 
give thanks”. Suia iv. 46 is somewhat more briefly 
expressed but the law is formulated there in al- 
most identical woids except that the phrase “with 
it” is lacking from the sentence “and rub your 
faces and hands with it”. According to the 
Shafi c is (see Baidawi on Sura iv. 46) “with it” 
means that there must be some sand in the hand 
The Hanafis on the other hand consider the rite 
valid even if the hand has only been touched by 
a smooth stone. 

In his Mizdn al-Kubra y Cairo 1279, 143 

al-Sha r r&ni gives 14 such points of difference between 
the madhhab' s, they refer to a the material (earth, 
sand etc), b. the obligation to look for watei ; 
c the question how far face and hands are to be 
rubbed and into what legal categories these rubbings 
fall; d. the question what one should do if he 
finds water after he has already begun the salat ; 
e the question whether a single tayammum suffices 
for two fard rites; f. the question whether one 
who has performed the tayammum before his $alat 
may act as imam for persons who have performed 
the ablution with water; g. the question whether 
tayammum is permitted before the salat at festivals 
and for the dead, if one is not on a journey; 
h. the question whether one who is not travelling, 
and has difficulty in getting water for a §aldt the 
legal time for which is about to expire, should 
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repeat the $alUt performed after tayammum as 
soon as he has found water ; *. the question whether 
it is permitted to use the little water one has for 
a partial washing and do tayammum for the rest; 
k the question what is to be done in cases of 
injury; /. the question whether the salat is to 
be repeated in four cases, in which it has been 
performed aftei tayammum . 

There is agreement among the madkhabs on 
the point that tayammum is only done for the 
face 01 hands, whether after a minor or major 
hadath [q. v ], whether in place of a washing of 
all 01 any parts of the body is a matter of in- 
difference (al-NawawI, on Muslim, §ahih , Cairo 
1283, 1. 406). 

From various traditions it is evident that c Abd 
Allah b Mas c fld and c Omar had misgivings about 
declaring the $aldt valid after tayammu7n in cases 
of i&andba (cf. e g. Bukhari, Tayammum , bab 7; 
Muslim, Ilaid^ tr. no). On the othei hand the 
saintly Abu Pharr, who had similar misgivings, 
is made to say that the Prophet had disposed of 
them by saying “fine sand is a means of pun- 
fication when one cannot find watei, even if he 
should look ten years for it” (Ahmad b Hanbal, 
Musnad , v. 146 sq.). 

The permission is said to have been revealed 
when an expedition of Muhammadans was held 
up so long looking for a necklace of c A 5 isha’s that 
its watei became exhausted 

In the Talmud (. Berakot , fol. 15a) a permit to 
use sand in case of want of water similar to that 
of the Kur 5 an is given and Cedrenus, Annales , ed 
llylandcr, Basle 156 6, p 206, tells how on an 
occasion in a journey through the desert, Christian 
baptism was performed with sand 

Bibliography Cf. also the commentaries on 
Kui 3 5 n, Sura iv. 46 and v 9, Noldeke-Schwally, 
Gcschichte des Kordns , 1 199; A. Geiger, Was 
hat Moh. aus detn Judc?ithume aufgenommen A, 
p. 86; Th W. Juynboll, Ilandletdtng etc., Leyden 
1925, P* 58, A. J. Wensinck, A Handbook of 
Early Muhammadan Tradition , s v Tayammum 

(A J Wensinck) 

TAZA, a town in eastern Mo 1 occo, about 60 
miles ENE of Fas, in a gieat depression, called 
the “trough of TRzS” which separates the Rif from 
the northern spurs of the Central Atlas. To some 
authors of the middle ages ( IstibsUr , al-Mairakushi) 
Taza marks the boundary between the extreme 
and central Maghrib. The great impoitance of the 
great natural route fiom the east to west thiough 
this depression, the strategic and economic ad- 
vantages secuied by the occupation of the site in 
part defended by the ravine of a wadi, must have 
early encouraged a foundation of some importance 
at Taza. Prehistoric settlements have been discovered 
there and many tombs of uncertain date m the 
cliffs on which the town is built. 

In the beginning of the middle ages (vnith-xth 
centuiy) T5z5 was the most important settlement 
in the region occupied by one of the groups of the 
MiknSsa, semi-nomadic Berbers. According to Ibn 
Khaldun, it was they who founded the riba{ of 
T 5 za. This statement is evidently inaccurate in 
this foim. Taza was not yet reckoned a nba{. It 
must nevertheless have played an important part 
in the defence against the Idrlsids as paitisans 
of the FS^imids of KairawSn, then against the 
Fatimids as partisans of the Omaiyads of Cordova. 
TazR however, as a fortified town and a ribdt, was 


properly a foundation of the Almohads. In 528 
(1133) c Abd al-Mu 3 min, having made himself master 
of the High and Central Atlas, had arrived m 
the depression of TSza. There the conqueror seems 
to have suspended his advance. It was not till 
later that he tackled the ranges of the Rif and 
did not yet attempt to descend into the plains to 
meet Almoravid forces. He seems however to have 
felt the necessity of holding the important strategic 
point, of building a citadel there and placing a 
garrison in it. Those who held this frontier post 
of the Almohad dominions were naturally assimilated 
to the men of the ribdf s (we know that the struggle 
against the Almohads had the attractions of a holy 
war). To call the new' fortress a nbdt was giving 
it the value of a pious work. As a matter of fact 
Taza never played the religious part of a nbdt . 
It lemained, as before, a military post guarding 
the road to Fas. A great part of the ramparts 
built by c Abd al-Mu 3 mm seems to have survived. 
It is a curtain of rubble flanked by towers unequal 
in size, with the remains of an outer wall m front 
of it at places 

For lack of defenders, Almohad Taza hardly 
made any resistence to the Marimds who took it 
in 613 (1216) Its new lords also devoted attention 
to its defences; they lestored the great mosque 
on two occasions (1294 and 1353) and endowed 
it with medreses In their time Taza for once at 
least did its duty in guarding the pass, when it 
was attacked by the Sultan of Tlemcen, Abu 
Hammud II, who besieged it for a week in 784 
(1382) and was forced to retrace his steps. 

I11 the beginning of the xvi*h centuiy, we have 
a description of Taza by Leo Africanus. He regards 
it as the third town of the kingdom; it was ad- 
ministered as a kind of apanage allotted to the 
second son of the Wattasid Sultan of Fas. The 
population which numbered about 5,000 house- 
holders, including many Jews, lived under a con- 
tinual menace from the mountaineers around 
To secuie control of the springs which watered 
the town, and to protect himself against the attacks 
of the Turks of Algieis, a Sa c dian Sharif — perhaps 
Ahmad al-Mansur — provided it with a bas(tun , 
which still stands in the S E corner of the enceinte. 
It is noteworthy however that m the result this 
foi tress of T 3/5 never served as a defence against 
enemies from the east, but rather became “a citadel 
leady at hand for every pretender who rebelled 
in those regions against the Makhzen who had 
built it” (H Basset and Campardou). This was 
the case in 1596 when al-NRsir, a nephew of al- 
Mansur, rebelled against the SultRn and made Taza 
his base of operations, and again m 1664 when 
the first of the c Alawid SultRns al-Rashld made it 
his headquarters foi his attack on F 5 s, and in 
1673 when Ahmad b Muhriz held out there against 
his uncle, SultRn Mawlay Isms'll. Lastly in 1902 
the agitator Abfl HamSra in his struggle with 
c Abd al- c AzIz made TazS his capital. It was oc- 
cupied by French troops on May 10, 1914. 

B ib Itogr ap hy' al-Bakrl, Description dt 
VAfrique septentrtonale , Algiers 1911, p. 118, 
142; transl. de Slane, 1913, p. 231, 272; K. 
al-Istibfu , transl. E Fagnan, m Recueil de la 
Soc archeol de Constantine , 1899, p. 134—13$; 
c Abd al- Wahid al-Marrakushl, Hist, des Almo - 
hades , ed. Dozy, p. 184, 260; transl. E. Fagnan, 
p. 221, 306; Ibn KhaldUn, Hist . des Berberes , 
transl de Slane, 1. 266, and passim; Ibn Abl 
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Zar', KtrfaSy passim, Leo Africanus, ed. Ramusio, 
Venice 1837, p. 100; ed. Schefer, ii. 339; 
Marmol, Description general de Affitca , Granada 
1573, 11 1 fol. 161 sqq ; Roland Frejus, Relation 
d'un voyage fait en Mauritanie , Paris 1670, 
p. 123 sqq. , Lieutenant Campardou, La Necro - 
pole de Taza , in Bull, de laSoc. degeogr. d'Oran , 
xxxvii., 1917; Campardou and H. Basset, Le 
Bastioun de Taza , m Archtves Berber es , 1919, 
Ricard, Le Maroe ( Guide bleu), G. Margais, 
Manuel d'art musulman , p. 351, 476 sqq ., 
728 sqq. (Georges Marqais) 

TA'ZIR (a), punishment, intended to pre- 
vent the culprit from relapsing, to reform him (// 
'l-ta(htr) — The Kur^Sn does not know this kind of 
punishment; on the contrary it classifies several 
transgressions afterwards punished with ta c zir merely 
as sms, e. g slander, for which there is no hadd 
punishment (Sura iv 112) and the beaiing of 
false witness (SHra 11. 283, iv 134) Tradition has 
very little to record about it. According to one 
tradition of c Abd Allah b c Omar, in the time of 
the Prophet, those who bought provisions whole- 
sale without measures or weights in order to sell 
them again were punished by whipping (Bukhari, 
Hudud , bab 43); disregarding the development in 
legal theory of this tradition by the commentators, 
it is clearly one of the many traditions which at- 
tack speculation in the necessities of life (cf 
C. H. Becker, Papyri Schott-Rem/ia; dt, Heidelberg 
1906, p. 51), it is in any case based on later 
usage in commerce According to another tradition 
of Ibn c Abbas, the Prophet is said to have threatened 
with 20 lashes any man who insulted another by 
calling him soft or effeminate (Ibn Madja, Ifudud \ 
bab 15) Very frequently on the other hand we 
find a tradition (of Abu Burda, of c Abd al-Rahman 
b. Djabir, of Abu Huraira), according to which 
the maximum that can be inflicted except for hadd 
is 10 lashes (Bukhari, Hudud , bab 43, Muslim, 
Hudud , tr 39 , Ibn Madja, Hudud , bab 32 , Ibn 
Hanbal, 111 466 , iv 45) These traditions however 
can only have arisen later in the difference of 
opinion about the amount of ta c zlr, especially as 
the later law-schools admit a much larger number 
of lashes. In any case ta c zlr is a kind of punish- 
ment, which only found its way into Muslim law 
at a comparatively late date For this view it 
is noteworthy that tradition does not connect the 
later technical sense with the verb c azzara. It is 
true that it occurs in the above mentioned tradition 
m Ibn Madja, Hudud \ bab 32. la tu'azziru: but 
in a tradition of Anas b Malik the verb c azzai a 
is used with reference to the hadd punishment for 
drinking wine in contrast to its later technical sense 
(Ibn Hanbal, iii 180; a duplicate of this tradition 
in Ibn Hanbal, 111. 115 uses (pjalada in this passage) 
According to the yfy&X-books, ta c zir is inflicted 
for such transgressions as have no hadd punish- 
ment and no kaffara prescribed for them, whether 
it is a question of disobedience of God such as 
neglect of the fivefold salat or of fasting, or a 
question of crime against man such as deceit, 
bearing false witness, theft of an article of trifling 
value [cf. sXrik] etc. In the second group however 
there is also a breach of the divine law ( hakk 
Allah) as well as the breach of man’s law ( hakk 
al-nas). 

The most remarkable condition for the appli- 
cation of ta c zlr is that the delinquent must be in 
full possession of his mental faculties (fakil). The 


kind and amount of ta c zlr is left entirely to 
the disci etion of the judge: he may administer a 
public leprimand, expose him in a public place, 
banish him, confiscate his property (but there is 
a difference of opinion, for the goods and chattels 
of a Muslim are regarded by some as inviolable 
in this case), throw him into prison or have him 
whipped. Except in the M 5 likl school however, 
the number of lashes must not be more than in 
the hadd punishment, according to the Sh 5 fi c f 
school, the maximum foi a freeman is 39, for a 
slave 19; according to the Hanafis, the maximum 
is 75 (some take the hadd for dunking wine, 
others the hadd foi slander \kadhf] as the maximum); 
the Hanballs on the other hand only allow 10 
lashes, relying on the above tradition. There are 
also very minute and varying rules regaiding the 
administering of the lashes in the different schools. 

As the pnmaiy object of the ta c zlr is leformation, 
and the degree of punishment to cause this varies 
with each individual, men are classified systema- 
tically by some jurists for this purpose. Al-Kasani, 
for example, distinguishes foui classes 1 the 
most distinguished of the upper classes, 1 e offi- 
cials and officers of the highest rank; for them a 
personal communication fiom the judge through a 
confidential messenger is sufficient; 2. the upper 
classes, 1. e. the intellectual £lite and fukahod , 
they are summoned before the judge and admonished 
by him, 3 the middle classes, 1. e. the merchants ; 
they are punished by imprisonment; 4 the lower 
strata of the people, they are punished with im- 
prisonment or flogging. Other jurists however reject 
this external classification according to social status 
and lay stress on the innei worth of the individual, 
his attitude to religion and his mode of life 

If it seems advisable, the judge can completely 
remit the ta c zlr, in so fai as it concerns the divine 
law, but the portion based on the law of man is 
not diopped even if the person injured renounces it. 

The process of trial is simple in contrast to 
that for hadd. Ta c zlr is inflicted on a confession, 
which however cannot be withdrawn, or on a 
statement of two witnesses, one of whom may 
even be a woman , fiahdda c aid diahdda [cf shahid] 
is also admitted According to some, it is even 
enough if the judge alone has knowledge of the 
transgression. 

How these cases for punishment left by the 
diaifa to unfettered judgment were dealt with by 
those in authority is very clearly seen from the 
stories in the 1001 Nights (cf Reschei m Isl , 
ix. [1919], 68 sqq.). On the other hand the attempt 
was made to escape this arbitrary punishment by 
bribery. Frequently also the secular legislation 
of rulers interfered, regulating the sentence left 
to the kadi’s discretion by laying down definite 
punishments foi a series of transgressions, as is 
the case in the Kanun-name's of the Tuikish 
Sultans, where moreover a fine is always provided 
for besides the flogging (cf. Mehmed H’s Kanun - 
name in M. O G., 1. [1922], 13 sqq). 

Bibliography The Kitab al-Hudud in 
the books on Tradition and Filjh; esp. K5s5nl, 
Badci 3 / c al-Sana iY, Cairo 1910, vn 63^ ; Khalil, 
Mufehtasar , transl. Santillana, Milan 1919, ii. 
742, MSwardl, al-Ahkdm aLsullaniya, ed Enger, 
Bonn 1853, p. 399 sqq.\ transl. Fagnan, Algiers 
1915, p. 469 sqq . ; Sha'ranI, Mlzan y Cairo 1925, ii. 
1 75 sq . , Juynboll, Handbuch des is lam. Gesetzes , 
Leyden 1910, §65, yd e d. (Dutch), 1925, §68; 
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Krcsm&rik, Beitrage zur Beleuchtung des is lam. 
Strafrechts , in Z.D.M.G ., lviii. (1904), 65, 556 
sqq. — For the tiaditions see Wensinck, Hand - 
book of Eat ly Muhammadan Ti aditton, Leyden 
1927, s. v. Punishment. (Heffening) 

TA C ZIYA (a.), a. expression of sympathy in 
general, b. the passion play of the Shl c is. 
The word, a veibal noun fiom c aziya II, is not 
found in the Kurban (but cf c tzin in lxx 37), 
but occurs m all schools of fikh at the end of 
the book on public worship m the section, or in 

the separate book, al-djana'iz = burial, where 

sympathy is requested for the relatives. Among 
the Shi c ls it means in the first place the lament- 
ation for the martyred imams, which is held at 

their graves and also at home. In particular, how- 
ever, it is mourning for Husain. The tabut , a 
copy of the tomb at Keibela 5 , in popular language 
is also called ta'ziya. It is a model kept in the 
house, often very richly executed Tdztya how- 
ever means paiticularly the mystery play itself. 
The time for its performance is the first third of 
the month of Muhariam especially the 10 th Koz-i 
Katl , the day of the muidei of Husain and of 
the ‘AshOra 5 festival [q. v.]. The local usages in 
Persia and in the Shl c I regions of Mesopotamia 
and India are very varied. In a wider sense the 
plays include the street processions such as the 
cavalcade with Husain’s horse, the maniage pro- 
cession of Husain’s son al-Kasim with Hasan’s 
daughter Fatima (see below), the piocession to 
the cemetery with the tabut , all popular celebia- 
tions of a kind at which the deepest grief does 
not exclude a part being played by comic figuies 
Lastly tfztya means the actual peiformance of 
the passion play itself. The stage is elected in 
public places, in caravanserais, even in mosques 
and in imam-bat a specially erected for the festival 
The chief pioperties requned for the stage are a 
large tabut , receptacles in front tc hold lights, 
also Husain’s bow, lance, spear and banner The 
participators in addition to the plajers aie the 
rawza-kh} v an , the poet, lit. he who pionounccs the 
eulogy for the dead. He speaks the introduction 
and with gestuies indicative of lamentation chants 
a kliutba [q v.] with many hadiths in a voice of 
lamentation sunounded by a choir of boys called 
pe^h-kh w an^ lit. announcers, while the / iniua-han - 
jiana , dressed as mourning women utter the lamen- 
tations of the women and mothers. The spectators 
are sepaiated accoiding to sexes. They are given 
muhr , cakes of earth from Keibela 3 steeped in 
musk, on which they piess then foreheads in 
abject grief. While on the stage the hunger and 
paiticularly the thirst of the martyrs is most real- 
istically expressed, water and other refreshments 
are provided for the spectatois The giatuitous 
pi 0 vision of the whole spectacle and everything 
connected with it including payment of the poet 
is not only an obligation on the well-to-do but a 
meritorious pious woik a for he builds himself the 
palace in Paradise” when he builds the stage. 
The saiyids play a prominent pait in these fest- 
ivals, for their descent from Husain gives them a 
special claim to gifts from the charitable, which 
they often demand with gieat pertinacity. 

The motives and to a great extent the words aie 
the same in the great number of such plays which 
are often touched up and expanded by the poets 
(cf. the catalogues of MSS.). The commonest are 
Persian but they also exist in Arabic and Turkish 
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The term drama can only be applied with reservation 
to the series of sometimes 40-50 independent tableaus 
which constitute the performance. The events, 
especially the actual death of Husain, are prophesied 
from the beginning in all details by Gabriel to 
the early prophets and Muhammad himself, fore- 
seen in dreams, foretold and afterwards narrated 
again and again. 

The characters in the play are, in addition to 
the angels, principally taken from the story of 
redemption including the Old and New Testament. 
Their fate is frequently compared with that of the 
martyr. Jacob and Joseph confess that Husain and 
his children have suffered more than they have ; 
Eve, Rachel and Mary understand the mother’s 
anguish of Fatima, Muhammad, given by the 
angel of death the choice of surrendering to him 
his little son Ibrahim or the little Husain, abandons 
to him the former so that the latter may be pre- 
served to die as a redeemer Muhammad and c Ali 
are only brought in as subsidiary to Husain, who 
even as a child plays the principal part in their 
thoughts and hours of death. The brother Hasan 
and his relation to Husain is very much idealised. 
Of the lattei’s nearer relations, there appear m 
addition to the spirit of his dead mothei Fatima, 
his sisters Kulthum and Zainab, his wife Shahra- 
banu, daughter of Yezdegird III, and his son c All 
Akbar, who falls m battle Very popular is the 
wedding of his and Shahrabanu’s daughter batima 
with Husain’s son al-Kasim celebrated just before 
the catastrophe, in which the bridegroom is almost 
immediately killed The death of a little son and 
a small nephew who are struck by an arrow, while 
clasped to* his bosom aims at producing a great 
effect on the spectators, while the surviving son 
c All Zain al- c Abidln plays the main part in the 
mournful procession which brmgs the head and 
the captured women and children to the caliph 
Yazid I. If this procession spends a night on the 
way in a Christian monastery, the prior pronounces 
the Muslim confession faith before the head Similar 
scenes are introduced wuth Jews and pagans and 
with Christian ambassadors at the caliph’s court. 
The humility of a lion which pays homage to the 
head of the martyr produces a great effect on the 
audience. 

More impoitant, and also more serious, is the fact 
that these spectacles produce a completely biassed 
view of the figuies of eaily Muslim history upon 
the Shi c is; such aie Salman-i Farisi, Abu Dharr, 
Bilal, al-Hurr who goes over to Husain, all on 
the Shl c a side and the enemies of Abu Bakr and 
c Omar who are represented as depriving Fatima 
of her inheritance, the oasis of Fadak, with cruel 
blows No distinction is made among the non- 
Shfis ; c Ali’s slayer Ibn Muldjam is not for example 
branded as a Khandji [q. v], his murder likewise 
is laid to the charge of the Sunnis. Ibn Sa c d,the 
leader of the hostile force, Shammar who is said 
to have dealt the fatal blow, and especially Yazid I 
are painted in the blackest colours. The fury against 
the Sunnis is so pronounced that non-Muslims are 
tolerated as spectators but certainly not non-§hl c a 
Muslims. National hatred of Arabs (and also Turks) 
is seen in such scenes as that in which Htas&in’s 
widow Shahrabanu ictums to her home in Persia 
or the young Fatima II is rescued by a Persian 
king. 

The scenes mainly written in the hazadj-metre 
have grown out of various sources, but the material 
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and the words are often old verses of the Kur^Sn, 
interpreted from the Shl c a point of view, and 
particularly old traditions with Shi c a bias, which 
are clothed m a form calculated greatly to impress 
the hearers; sentences from the khutbas are found 
as early as Tabari. Whole sermons, curses and 
prayers are already found m the earliest §hi c a 
literature [cf. shI c a], in Ibn Babuya, Kulainf, Shaikh 
Tflsl, especially m the chapters Ziyaiat (visits to 
tombs) in the books on pilgrimage and the imamate 
and also m the makatil works. There also are found 
many hymns, while on the other hand songs of 
lamentation are still written in modern times. 

Judged from the effect on the spectatois the 
tcfziya : is a most impressive spectacle. Strangers, 
who cannot appreciate the inner significance of it, 
may find its broad realism repulsive, especially 
in the closing scenes where the decapitated head 
is the principal speaker and actor They might 
easily get the idea that the spectators are simply 
revelling in the pain and cruelty of the spectacle 
The real significance can only be ascertained from 
an unprejudiced examination of what is actually 
said. As already indicated the plays are full of 
dogmatics with emphasis on Shl c a hadiths. It is 
possible that with the primitive nature of the 
production, touching and exciting scenes are in- 
troduced simply for their own sake But the leading 
idea is a sotenology that rules everything and is 
brought out, m harmony with the text books but 
in much more clear fashion Here we will only 
refer the reader to one of these mysteries easily 
accessible in Chodzko (see Bibl ) In the very 
first scene “The Messenger of God” Gabriel, re- 
presenting Hasan as sharing his brother’s fate, 
announces to Muhammad “Thy two grandchildren 
shall fall under the blows of a very contemptible 
enemy, not because they have in some way trans- 
gressed God’s laws, no, the filth of sin has never 
soiled a member of thy family, o Phoenix of the 
Universe ! Rather are they sacrificed for the sal- 
vation of the people who adopt Islam so that the 
brow of the martyrs shall eternally reflect the 
brilliance of the elect of God. If thou desirest the 
forgiveness of the sms of these evildoing peoples, 
do not oppose the two roses of thy garden being 
plucked before the time (p 5 sq ) And after this 
theme of the vicarious death for the forgiveness 
of sins has been again and again clearly formul- 
ated, the mysteiy comes to its logical conclusion 
in the last scene, in which the whole hierarchy 
of patriarchs from Adam to Hasan’s mother Fa- 
tima is assembled round the sacred head To 
Fatima her father Muhammad (p. 215) says “Thou 
art right to weep for thy slain child soaked in 
his noble blood; but there is a secret about the 
true reason of this martyrdom; as the price of 
this martyrdom God on the Day of Judgment 
will give into our hands the keys of Paradise and 
of Hell , ’ , How old such ideas of this salvation 
by intervention are, is seen from the prayers of those 
“penitents” under Sulaiman b. Surad who fortified 
themselves to fight to the death against the Omaiy- 
ads by doing penance at Husain’s grave four 
years after the battle of KerbelS 3 , they wanted 
to atone for their guilt which they had brought 
upon themselves by not having fought or died 
with the dead Husairn One of them, c Abd Allah 
b Wall al-Taiml, calls Hasan and his brother 
and father the “bond (of reconciliation) ( wa$lla ) 
with God on the Day of Judgment”. Tabari, ii. 


547, records this from Abu Mikhnaf but on the 
authority of an c Alid, Husain’s grandson Muham- 
mad al-Bakir, through a Shl c I authority Salama b. 
Kuhail ; but the latter, generally considered a Zaidi, 
does not belong to an ultra-§hi c i school. 

In their elaborate form, the ta c ziya are recent 
and at one time could not be carried thiough 
without opposition from the mollas on account 
of their crude dogma and iireligious accompani- 
ment of dances and processions. Adam Olearius 
who witnessed great celebrations in Ardabll in 
1637 does not mention ta c ziya, nor does J. B. 
Tavernier ( cf Vierztg-Jahrige Retsebeschretbung , 
Nurnberg 1681, p. 178 s qq.) mention any special 
play among the Muharram ceiemonies in Isfahan 
m 1667; on the othei hand it was noted for 
example by J. Moner m 18 11 in Teheran. It is 
probable that ancient rites of earlier mythological 
festivals like the Tammuz and Adonis cults have 
survived in the subsidiary plays which in India 
have been adapted by some Sunnis and even Hin- 
dus; the banners for the processions, a large staff, 
the hand which is carried round by those who 
summon to the festival and is now interpreted as 
the hand of Husain which was cut off, have thus 
their ancient prototypes. That the significance of the 
sacied properties has altered is shown by the fact 
that among the Shi c I Tatais the tabut is called 
the “marriage house of Kasim”. In many places 
there are accompanying rites with water, which 
were originally indigenous, the throwing of the 
tabut into water among the Indian Shi c Is may be 
due to Hindu influence. Even the style of the 
mourning garments is partly influenced by earlier 
forms But the passion play itself is the popular 
expression of that religious feeling which has its 
roots in the historic fact of Kerbela 3 
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TAZWlgJ. [See Nikah.] 

TCHAD. [See Tsad ] 

TEBESSA, a t own in Algeria, 106 miles 
S. E. of Constantine and 12 from the Tunisian 
frontier in 35 0 25' N. Lat. and 8° 5' E. Long. 
(Greenwich), the population is 10,399 of whom 
1,614 Europeans. It is the capital of a mixed 
commune of 425 sq. miles, coirespondmg to the 
territory formerly occupied by the confederation 
of the Namansha, with 56,991 inhabitants, of whom 
56,963 are natives 

Tebessa lies in the centre of a plateau of an 
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average height of 3,000 feet bounded by the 
massifs of the Osmor and of the Djebel Dukkan, 
eastern extensions of the AwrSs, well wateied by 
wfidls coming from the mountains ; this region was 
once covered by dense forests; now almost entirely 
cleared of trees except in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the town, which is surrounded by a 
gndle of gardens, it is very well fitted for growing 
cereals, which is done by both natives and Euro- 
peans. This circumstance, along with the position 
of the town at the intersection of the loads from 
the plateaus of Numidia to central and southern 
Tunisia, made Tebessa an important market. Since 
the beginning of the xx* h century the expoitation 
of the phosphates worked in the vicinity of the 
town and sent southwards by rail to Suk Ahras 
has bi ought increased activity to Tebessa 

Tebessa corresponds to Thevesta, wheie in 
25 B. C. Augustus established the head-quarteis 
of the Third Legion Augusta. The town which 
grew up around the camp had 30,000 inhabitants 
by the time of Trajan. Raised to the rank of a 
colonia by Septimius Severus, it was at this time 
considered the most important and most populous 
town of Roman Africa next to Carthage. Some writers 
give it a population of 100,000. It declined after 
this peuod. After suffering considerably in the 
social and religious troubles of the fouith century, 
it was taken and sacked by the Vandals in the 
fifth century. Reoccupied by the Byzantines, it 
was restoied by Solomon. He built fortifications 
around it partly out of materials from old buil- 
dings and thus made it a vast citadel Nevertheless 
it passed into the hands of the Moois i. e. of the 
Berbers in 597, then to the Arabs in 682 (45 A. H ) 
after a battle the memory of which is preserved 
in the FutTih Ifrtkiya Tebessa henceforth shared 
the destinies of this pait of Afiica It belonged 
to the Aghlabids, to the Fatimids (from whom 
Abu Yazid took it tempoiarily), then to the Ziiids 
and the Almohads. Ibn Ghaniya took it on two 
different occasions without being able to hold it 
peimanently It finally fell to the Hafsids who 
held it for centuries but their hold on it seems 
always to have been rather precarious. The Tuiks 
took it, probably at the end of the xviffi century, 
and* put a gairison into it to watch the lands on 
the Tunisian fiontiers which were being disputed 
by the poweiful confederacies of the Hanansha and 
the Namansha At this date Tebessa consisted of 
the town itself enclosed in the Byzantine walls 
and the village of the zawtya inhabited by the 
descendants of the marabout Sidi c Abd al-Rahman 
and by freed negro slaves. 

The population of the town is very heterogen- 
eous families originally from the neighbouring 
small towns of Oukes and Bekaua, immigrants 
from Tunisia fiom Djarid, Kuluglis, born of the 
union of soldieis of the garnson with women of 
the country. The last element finally became 
picdommant and foiced the Hanafl ritual upon 
the majority of the population. After the captuie 
of Constantine by the French in 1837, the Tuikish 
garnson fled into Tunisia and the town was left 
defenceless against the attacks of the nomads. To 
put an end to this some of the notables appealed 
to the French. French troops appeared befoie 
Tebessa m 1842, and again in 1846; a permanent 
garnson was established there in 1851 and a 
European colony soon began to gather round the 
military establishments 
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TEHERAN (Tehran), i. the capital of 
Persia. 

The name. The Arab spelling Tihran survived 
down to the beginning of the xx*h century. The 
Arabs frequently rendered by ( the initial t of 
Persian names (as piration*) The Arab Yafcut however 
admits the pronunciation TihrSn; the Persian 
Zakarlya Kazwinf only gives this form. The short 
1 in modern Persian is regularly pronounced like 
a short whence the European transcriptions 
Teheran etc (already in Clavijo and della Valle; 
Chardin * Thdran) The pronunciation TahrSn is 
unknown in Persia but the Turks of Constantinople, 
whose language sometimes preserves the oldest 
form of Persian words, say Tahran. 

The origin of the name is uncertain The popular 
etymology . tah -f- ran “he who chases the people 
to the depths of the earth” is clearly based on 
Yakut’s story Tah might correspond to tahjtth 
“depth” in a northern dialect We know several 
names combined with tah (Stack, 1 97, 11. 13. 
tahdaM < tali-dadit) It is tempting to see in the 
second clement - ran a contiaction of the name Raiy 
(Raghan > Raijan > Ran) , the whole would then 
mean “at the bottom, down from Raiy”, but this 
suggestidn is difficult as there is another Tihran 
near Isfahan It is however curious that the name 
of the lattei has become Tiran > Tlrun, while the 
capital has retained its original form. 

FI Schindler, East . Pers Dak, London 1896, 
p. 1 31 sees in Tihran, tit -an “plains” (Vullers, 

I 486, trr “planities, desertum”) In ordei to ex- 
plain tilu- we have to start from its final form 
tir , but certainty will only be attained when the 
word in its original form tihr is found in documents. 
The preservation of -hr- « Sr) shows a word 
of the northern gioup (m the south hr becomes s'). 
II. Schindler compaies the name Tihran to that 
of the mountain Shimran (written Shamiran : cf. 
below) in which he sees a plural of ihamar , 
“mountain on which the water is kept to supply 
the plain” ( Burhan-t hat?, without an example). 
Shamar as a rule means “pond, reservoir” (Vullers, 

II 462) which gives quite good sense. In any 
case the name must have a common origin with 
that of the Dailam castle Shamiran [cf. tarom]. 

Position. Teheran lies in 51° 25' 2,8" E. Long, 
and 35 0 41' 6,83" North Lat. in a depiession 
(gawd) below the outei spurs of the Alburz. The 
pass of Sar-i Tawfcal, which is a dozen miles north 
of the town, is 12,000 feet high This chain does 
not form the watershed with the Caspian basin: 
fiom behind Sar-i TawCal rise the rivers ofKaradj 
and DjSdjarud, both of which run towards the 
Central Persian desert A southern spur of the 
chain runs along the right bank of the Djfidjaiiid 
and forms a barrier to the east of the plain ot 
Teheran It is called Se-PSya (“tripod”). The little 
town of Shah c Abd al- c Azfm lies at its southern 
end. The ruins of Raiy [q. v.] lie between this 
town and Teheran The altitude of Teheran is 
3,810 feet (H. Schindler). The ground rises im- 
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mediately to the north of the town and forms 3 
stages from Teheran to Kasr-i Ka^jar (3 miles), 
from there to Zarganda another 3 miles (alt. 
4,500 feet), from there to the foot of Taw&al. 

Here on the slope of the mountain is the ver- 
dant district of ShimrSn, which not only gives a 
cool retreat for the people of Teheian m the 
summer (May-Sept.) but also piovides the city’s 
water-supply Teheran has no nvei ; water is brought 
to it by some thirty deep subterranean conduits 
(Aanat, kaitz) from 5 to 10 miles in length, which 
come from the spnngs in the mountain. 

The climate of Teheran, agreeable in winter, is 
unhealthy in summer, typhus and other fevers 
and dysentery are endemic there, every evening 
mist rises from the soil which is soaked by irri- 
gation and envelops the town. Otherwise the 
climate is diy. According to the observations of 
H Schindler, Kltmatafeln aus Persien , Pet Mitt , 
19C9, p. 361—370, made m Teheran during 17 
consecutive years (1892 — 1908), the annual snow- 
fall and rainfall varied between 134,25 (1901) and 
33°, 75 (1904) millimetres. The winter of 1894 — 
1895 was distinguished by a complete absence of 
snow or ram. During the summer of 1905—1906 
there was not a drop of ram The snowfall m 
winter varied between 16,50 and 96,25 mm The 
average fall in mm and the temperatures C° per 
month were as follows 


November 

32,26 

10,8 C° 

May 

12,66 

1,58 

23,9 

December 

34,20 

5,8 

June 

29,7 

January 

46,03 

M 

July 

1, 11 

29,7 

February 

28,12 

5,5 

August 1,30 

28,9 

March 

47,72 

8,6 

Sept 

«, 3 i 

25,5 

April 

35,56 

1 5,5 

Oct 

8,64 

18,9 


The mean annual temperatuie is 16,9 C° with the 
extreme limits of -f- 42,2 and — 16,1 Other 
meteorological observations are given in Brugsch, 
li , p 475 — 481 and in Stahl, p. 52. 

The choice of Teheran as capital is represented 
by certain writers (Kmncir, Curzon) as pioof of 
the wisdom of the Kadjars who wanted to control 
the northern frontier In reality, the choice of 
Teheran was dictated primarily by the desire of 
the Turkish dynasty of the Kadjars not to be 
too remote from their ancestial fief of Astarabad 
and to remain m contact with the Turkish tubes 
of northern Persia ITe majority of early tiavellers 
(Olivier, v. 87; Dupr6, 11 187, Flandin, i 235) 
emphasise the disadvantages of the site of the 
capital (want of water, bad climate, distance fiom the 
great roads). Some of these defects have been con- 
siderably mitigated by the improvements introduced 
since their day, but the main inconvenience, the 
eccentric position of the capital, will be felt when 
the development of the natural resources of the 
south of Persia will make clear their importance 
for the life of Persia. The following distances have 
been calculated by H. Grothe, Persiett , Frankfurt 
1911, p. 98—99 


Teheran — Anzall 
Teheran — Tabriz 
Teheran — Meshhed 
T eheran — Muhammara 
Teheran — Bushahr 
T eheran — Bandar- C Abbas 


220 miles 
36o „ 

578 > 

660 „ 

764 » 

980 „ 


Routes. Fairly good natural roads connect the 
capital with the provinces. For communication 
with MazandarSn a road passable only by horses 


and mules, was built by the Austrian engtneei 
Gasteiger Khan in 1875. Between 1883 and 1892 
a carriage road was begun by the Persians and 
finally finished of the English company of Lynch 
Brothers (95 miles). Communication with Russia 
used to be by Kazwin-Tabrlz-E)julf£-Tiflls. In 1 850 
a regular line by Russian steamers began to run 
between Baku and Anzall. Although, as the crow 
flies, the distance between Teheran and the Caspian 
is only 70 miles, the passage of the Alburz was 
always very difficult. In 1893 the Russians obtained 
the concession to build a carriage road from Rasht 
to the capital (it was opened as far as Mandjll 
on Jan. I, 1890 and to Teheran on Sept. 15, 1899). 
Henceforth the gieat majority of travellers took 
this route, which has also become of considerable 
commercial importance. Since the Russian revolution, 
all kinds of Russian entei prises have been in- 
troduced into Persia. Since 1917 theie has been 
a motoi-car service between Teheran and Baghdad, 
recently continued to Banut (Syria). An aeioplane 
seivice has put Teheran within a day’s journey 
of Baku. Since the accession to powei of Rida 
Shah, a plan for a trans-Persian railway has been 
diawn up and even partly put into execution (1928). 
It is to connect Teheran on the one hand with 
the Pei sian Gulf (Khoi-Musa through Lunstan) 
and on the othei with the Caspian (Bandai-Gaz 
via FlrUzkUh). 

The province of Teheran. It consists of 
six districts (II. Schindler)* 1. ghahriyar on the 
N.W on the right bank of the Karadj; 2 Sawdj- 
bulak (q v , N°. 2) to the N.W. of Shahuyai; 
3. F&shawiya (Pashapuya) to the S.W of the 
town in the direction of Rabat-Karlm; 4 Waramin 
[q v.] to the S E ; 5 Shimran to the north of the 
town, with 63 flourishing villages, of which the 
puncipal isTadjush; the villages of Kolhak(Gulhak) 
and Zarganda are occupied by the Bntish and 
Russian legations respectively, to which they were 
given in 1835 by Muhammad Shah ; 6 KasrJln, to 
the north of Shimian on the upper couise of the 
DjSdjarud. As subdivisions of less importance, 
the Persian map gives Gh 5 r immediately to the 
south of Teheran (with the little town of Shah 
c Abd al- c Azim), Lawasanat to the east of ShimrSn ; 
Kand (Kan) and Sawla^iSn to the west of Shimian, 
Shahristanak to the north of Kand , Arange between 
Kand and Kaiadj. 

Eaily references. De Goeje (Istakhri, p. 209k) 
proposed to identify with Teheran the bhzSn, 
bhtan or bhnan, mentioned by Istakhii, p. 209, 
Ibn IIawl$:al, p. 366 and Mukaddasl, p 375 This 
hypothesis has again been revived b> Muhammad 
Khan Kazwini, op cit ., p. 39. But according to 
Yakut, I, 769 (although late and not very explicit), 
the place Bihz2n which represented the old site 
of Raiy lay 7 farsakhs(>) from this latter town, while 
the same geographer places Teheran as one would 
expect I farsakh from Raiy. The earliest reference 
to Teheran is provisionally that of the Farsnama , 
G.M p. 134 (written before 510=1116); its 
author talks highly of the pomegranates of Teheran, 
also mentioned by al-Sam c 2nI (m 555= 1160), 
G M 5 ., p. 373. But independently of these lefer- 
ences, the village of Teheran must have existed 
before the time of Istakhri (in 340) for Sam c 5nl 
mentions his ancestor AbU c Abd Allah Muham- 
mad b. Hammad al-Tihranl al-RazI, who died at 
c Askal2n in Palestine in 261 (874). According to 
the Rabat al-Sudur (written in 599=1202), G . 
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M. S, p. 293, in 561 the mother of the Saldjulj 
Sultan Arslan, who was on her way from Raiy 
to Nakhifcawan made the fiist stop (the lcgular 
nakl-i makUn of the Persians) “near Teheran”. 
The Sultan himself occasionally stayed near Dulab 
(the name of a place to the S. E. of Teheran, 
where the Russian cemetery now is). Ibn Isfan- 
diy 5 r in the history of TabaristSn (written in 
613 = 1216; G.M. S. , p 19) narrating the wars 
of the kings of the Persian epic says that Afiasi- 
ySb’s camp was pitched at the place where “Dulab 
and TihiSn” now are. Eight years later, YalfLtlt 
gave a brief note on Teheran which he had 
visited just before the Mongol invasion It was a 
considerable town with 12 quarters As the dwell- 
inghouses in Teheran weie built underground 
and the gardens around the town were very thick, 
the town was well protected and the government 
m its dealings with the inhabitants preferred to 
be tactful with them. Civil discord raged to such 
an extent in Teheran that the inhabitants tilled 
their fields with the spade from fear lest then 
neighbours should steal their animals. KazwinI 
(674 = 1275) compares the dwellinghouses in Te- 
heran to the holes of yarbus ( ka-na/ikcfi ’ l-yarbif ) 
and confirms Yakut’s account of the character of 
the inhabitants, cf Athar al-Bilad , p 228 

All latei writers note the subterranean dwel- 
lings, but only Ker Porter (1. 312) says m this 
connection that 200 — 300 yaids from the Kazwin 
gate he saw inside the town “an open space full 
of wide and deep excavations or rathei pits”, 
which served as shelters foi the poor and stables 
for the beasts of burden (cf. plate 57 in Horn* 
maire de Hell) This must be a reference to the 
old darwaza-yt naw ( pa-kapuk ) to the south of 
which the quarter is called Ghar (“caves”) This 
name is also applied to the whole district stretching 
to the south of Teheran As to the troglodyte life 
in the vicinity of Teheran, cf Eastwick, 1 294. 
a village to the east of the bridge of Karadj, and 
Crawshay-Wilhams, Rock-dwellings at Rat ft ah , J.R 
A.S , 1904, p. 551, 1906, p. 217. 

The growth of Teheran was the result of 
the disappearance of other large centres in the 
neighbourhood The decline of Raiy dates from 
its destruction by the Mongols in 617 (1220) 
In the Mongol period Teheran is occasionally 
mentioned in the Dj amt c al-Tawarikh\ in 683 
(1284), Arghun, aftei the victory gained near 
Ak-Kh w adja (= Sumlkan, Nuzhat al-K 'ulub, p. 173) 
ovei al-Yanak, Ahmad TakHdar’s general, arrived 
at “Tihran of Raiy” (cf Muhammad KazwinI, op. 
cit , p. 38) In 694 (1294) Gh iizan coming fiom 
Firu/kuh stopped at “Tihran of Raiy” (Dorn, Aur- 
zuge, p. 138). According to the Nuzhat al-Kulub 
(written in 1340, G. M S ., p. 55), Teheran was 
a consideiable town ( mu c tabir ) with a better 
climate than Raiy Formerly (ina kabl ) the inha- 
bitants of Teheran weie very numerous. The last 
lemark may support the hypothesis of the identity 
of Teheran with bhzan (>). 

In the Timurid period the village of “TihrSn 
of Raiy” is mentioned in 806 (1403) as the place 
where the ShSh-zade Rustam spent 20 days to 
assemble the troops with whom he marched against 
Iskandar-Shaikh CalSwI ( Zafar-nama , ii. 572 = 
Matin' al-Sa'dain ; Dorn, Auszuge , p. 175) About 
the same time (July 6, 1404) Teheran (“ciudad 
que ha nombre Teheran”) was visited for the 
first time by a European travellei, the Spanish 


Ambassadoi Clavijo (ed. St. Petersburg 1881, p. 
186; transl. Le Strange, London 1928, p. 166). 
At this time the province of Raiy was governed 
by Timur’s son-in-law, the Amir Sulaiman-shah 
(. Zafar-nama , ii. 59 1 ; Clavijo, p. 189, 35 1 : Zuleman 
or Cumalexa Mnassa). He lived in WarSmin (Va- 
tami). The town of Raiy (Xahanprey) was not 
inhabited (“agora deshabitada”). In the tower of 
Teheran was a representative of the governor and 
there was a house where the king stopped on 
his visits (“una posada onde el Senor suele estar 
quando alii vema”) Teheran had no walls. 

The Safawids. Under the Safawids the capital 
was moved in turn from Ardabil to Tabriz and 
then to Kazwin and finally to Isfahan. The district 
of Raiy was no longer of great importance. There 
were only two towns of note in it* Waramin, 
which after a brief spell of glory under Shah 
Ru^h had lapidly declined, and Teheran. Accord- 
ing to Rida Kuli KhSn ( Rawdat al-Safa-yt Naftrl), 
the first visits of the Safawids to Teheian were 
due to the fact that their ancestor Saiyid Hamza 
was bulled there near Shah c Abd al- c AzIm The 
prosperity of the town dates from TahmSsp I who 
in 961 built a bazaar in it and a wall ( bara ) 
round it which, accoiding to the Zinat al-Ma&a- 
Its , was a farsakh in length (MiRat al-Buldan: 
6,000 gam, “paces”) The wall had 4 gates and 
1 14 towers, the number of the Suras of the 
Kui 3 5 n (on each of the towers a sura was in- 
scribed). 1 14 towers are still given in Berezin’s 
plan (1842). The material for the construction of 
the citadel was procured from the quarries of 
Cal-i Maidan and Cal-i Iiisar, which have given 
then names to two quarters. Ahmad Radi, himself 
belonged to the district of Raiy, talks in laudatory 
terms of the incomparable abundance of the canals 
and gaidens of Teheran and the delights of the 
plateau of Shamlran, and of the neighbouring 
district of Kand and Sulakan (MS. Bibl. Nat., 
Suppl Pers., N°. 357, fol 436 — 467, the greater 
part of which is devoted to the great men of the 
old town of Raiy) According to the Madjalis 
al-Mtftnimtt , the village of SulSghan was founded 
by the celebrated Saiyid Muhammad Nuibayish, 
foundei of many religious movements, who died m 
869 (1464). 

In 985 Teheian was the scene of the execution 
of Prince Mirza, whose enemies had accused him 
to Shah IsmiTl II of aiming at the throne In 
998 (1589) Sh 5 h c Abbas I going against the 
Uzbek c Abd al-MiPmin KhSn fell severely ill at 
Teheran ( c Alam-ata , p. 275), which enabled the 
Uzbeks to seize Meshhed. It is said that this gave 
Shah c Abb 5 s a great dislike for Teheran It is 
however from his time that the building of the 
palace of tahar Bagh dates, the site of which 
was later occupied by the present citadel (arh). 
Pietro della Valle visited Teheran m 1618 and 
found the town huger in area but with a smal- 
ler population than KSshan He calls it the “town 
of plain- trees” At this time a beglerbegi (“gran 
capo di provmcia”) lived in Teheran; his juris- 
diction extended as far as Flruzktlh. In 1627 Sir 
Thomas Herbert estimated the number of houses 
in Teheran at 3,000. 

The Afghans. On the eve of the AfghSn in- 
vasion Shfih Husain Safawl made a stay in Teheran 
and it was here that he leceived Durri-Efendi, the 
ambassador of Ahmad III (at the beginning of 
1720, cf. Relation de Dourri Efendt , Paris 1810). 
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Here also was dismissed and blinded the grand 
vizier Fath c All JChan l c timad al-Dawla (“Athemat” 
of the Europeans) which precipitated the debacle, 
cf. Krusmski (publ. by Du Cerceau), Hist des 
revoi . de Perse , 1742, 1 295. Shah Husain only 
returned to Isfahan (June 1, 1721, La Mamye 
Clairac, 1. 200) to lose his throne. Tahmasp II 
made a stay m Teheran in August 1725, but, on 
the approach of the Afghans, he fled to Mazandaran. 
European writers say that Teheran resisted and 
Ashiaf lost many men (Krusmski, op. at ., p. 351; 
La Mamye Clairac, Htst. de Perse , 1750, 11 250, 
Hanway, 11. 234). Some time afterwards Teheran 
fell m spite of the feeble attempt by Fath c Ali 
Khan KadjSr to lelieve the town (cf. Olivier, v 
89 and MiPat al-Buldan). According to this last 
source, the Darwaza-yi Dawla and Dai waza-yi 
Aik gates date from this peuod, for the Afghans 
everywhere showed themselves careful to secuie 
the ways of retreat The refeience is of course to 
the old gates of those names. 

After the defeat of A§hraf at Mihmandust (6 l h 
Rabi c I, 1 141= Sept. 20, 1728) the Afghans in 
Teheran put to death the notables and left for 
Isfahan. The inhabitants fell upon the impedimenta 
they had left and through negligence a powder 
magazine was exploded ( Histoire de Nadir Chah , 
transl. Jones, London 1770, p. 78). Ashraf himself 
was soon driven out of Waramin and Shah Tah- 
masp II returned to Teheran. 

Nadir. In 1154 (1741) Nadir gave Teheran 
as a fief to his eldest son Rida Kuli Mirza, who 
had hitherto acted as ruler of all Persia. The 
nomination to Teheran was preliminary to the 
fall and blinding of the prince; cf. Jones, 11 123, 
Hanway, 11 357, 378, c Abd al-Karim, Voyage de 
Plnde a la Mekke , ed Langles, 1825, p 93. 

During the fighting among the successors of 
Nadir, c Ali Shah c Adil (1160= 1747) took refuge 
in Teheran but was seized and blinded by Ibrahim’s 
supporters ( Ta? rikh-i ba c d-i Nadiriya^ ed. O Mann, 
p 34) After the fall of the Nadirids, Teheran 
passed into the sphere of influence of the Kafljars, 
rivals of Karim Khan Zand. 

Karim Khan. In 1171 (1757) Sultan Muham- 
mad Hasan Khan Kadjar, after an unsuccessful 
battle with Karim Khan near ShirSz, retned to 
Teheran where his army was disbanded Having 
learned that he had withdrawn from Teheran, 
Karim Khan sent his best general Shaikh c Ali 
KhSn there with an advance-guard. With the help 
of Muhammad Khan Dawalu, Muhammad Hasan 
Kadjar was killed and Karim KhSn with his 
army ( ordu ) arrived at Teheran in 1172 (1759). 
The head of Muhammad Hasan Khan was buried 
with all honour at Shah c Abd al- c Azim. The next 
year the order was given to build at Teheran a 
seat of government (gimarat) “which would rival 
the palace of Chosroes at Ctesiphon”, a dhuan- 
fehana, a haram and quarters for the bodyguard, 
cf. §adi^Naim, Tdrtkh-i Giti Gusha , Bibl Nat., 
Suppl. Pers., N°. 1374, fol. 29. Sanl c al-Dawla added 
to these buildings the garden Qjannat and says 
that Karim KhSn intended to make Teheran his 
capital. It was to Teheran that A^a Muhammad 
KadjSr, captured in MazandarSn, was taken to Kaiim 
Khan, who treated him generously, for which he 
was very badly requited later. In 1176 however, 
Karim Kh&n decided on §hir 5 z to which he moved 
the machinery of government. Ghafflr Khan was 
left as governor in Teheran. 


The rise of the KfidjSrs. Karim Khan died 
on the 13 th Safar 1193. By the 20*h §afar Afca 
Muhammad was m §hah c Abd al- c Azim and the 
next day he ascended the throne ( dfrulus ) in the 
vicinity of Teheran ( MiPat , i. 525). Teheran however 
passed into the sphere of influence of c Ali Mu- 
rad KhSn, half-brother of I>ja c far Khan Zand 
(Ta^riM-t Zandiya , ed. Beer, p. 8, 13, 25). 
In 1197 (1783) Aka Muhammad Kh 5 n made a 
first attempt to get possession of Teheian but the 
governor Ghafur Khan Tihiani managed to pro- 
crastinate and an outbreak of plague forced Al^a 
Muhammad to withdraw to DamghSn (MtPat) After 
the death of c Ali Murad Khan (1199= 1785) the 
town was besieged by Aka Muhammad’s troops. The 
inhabitants did not wish to surrender the fortress 
(kafa') before Aka Muhammad had taken Isfahan. 
The news of the advance of Dja c far Khan Zand 
from Fars caused Aka Muhammad’s troops to 
dispei se. He was however received with open 
arms by the chiefs of Teheran ( hakim wa- c ummal) 
and henceforward the town was his capital (nia- 
karr-t sal tana t, dar al-saltana and latei dar al~ 
khilafa'), from which he led the expeditions which 
united all Persia under his rule. According to the 
Mdatjnr-i snltani , transl. Brydges, Dynasty of the 
Kajars , p. 18, Teheran became the capital in 
1200 (1786) and the foundations of the palace 
weie laid then After the captuie of Shiraz all 
the artillery and munitions of the Zands were 
taken to the new capital. The last Zand king 
Lutf c Ali Khan, blinded and kept prisonei in 
Teheran, was put to death there in 1209 and buried 
in the sanctuary of the imam-zadc Zaid; ibid., 
p. 25, 30, 76, 82, IOI. 

After the assassination of Aka Muhammad Shah 
(21 st Dhu ’ 1 -IIidjdja 1211 = June 16, 1797) his 
brother c Ali Kuli Khan appeared before the capital 
but the prime minister Mirza Shaft c would not 
allow him to enter In the meanwhile the heir 
to the thione Baba Khan (= Fath c Ali Shah) was 
able to reach Shiraz and aftci the defeat of the 
second claimant Sadik Khan Shakaki, was ci owned 
at the beginning of 1798. The Shakaki [q v] 
prisoners were employed to dig the ditch of the 
capital (cf. Schlechta-Wssehrd, Fath c Alt Schah una 
seme Thronrivalcn , Sits. A. W. Wien , 1864, 11., 
P 1—30 

During the period of Anglo-French rivalry a 
series of ambassadors visited Teheran on the one 
side S11 John Malcolm (1801 and 1810), Sir Har- 
ford Jones Brydges (1807), Sir Goie Ouseley 
(1 8 1 1 ) and on the French side Gen. Romieu (d. 
at Teheran in 1806), A. Jaubert (1806), Gen. 
Gaidane (1807). The Russians concentiated their 
efforts on Tabriz, the residence of the Persian 
Crown Prince It was only after the treaty of 
Turkman&u (q. v. ; 1828) that the Russian ministei 
A. S. Gnboyedow paid a short visit to the capital. 
Just before his return to Tabriz, Mirza Ya c lcub, 
one of the Shah’s chief eunuchs, an Armenian of 
Enwan foicibly converted to Islam, piesented 
himself at the Russian legation and asked to be 
repatriated by virtue of article 13 of the treaty. 
This “apostacy” provoked an attack on the Rus- 
sian embassy and on Feb. 11, 1829, 45 members 
of it were massacred (Gnboyedow, his secretaries, 
Cossacks and servants) The tragedy took place 
in the legation’s quarters (house of the zamburakli - 
bashi near the old Shah c Abd al- c Azim gate; now 
the street called Sar-pUlak in the ZargarSbSd 
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quarter). On the death of Gnboyedow, celebrated 
in the annals of Russian literature, cf sub anno 
Rida-Kuh-KhSn, Rawdat al-§afa-yi Nasirt , Tih- 
r 5 n 1274 (1858), Mil Takl Kh 5 n, Ta'rihh-i 
Kadjartye , TihrSn 1273 (1857), 1 221, Sanl c 

al-Dawla, Tcfrikk-i Muntazim-i Nasm , ni , 1301 
(1883), p. 144; Relation des evenements qui ont 
pi ecede et accompagne le massacre de la dermbe 
am bass a de russe en Perse , Nouv Annales des 
voyages , 1830, part 48, p. 337-367; Berge, Smeit' 
Griboyedova , Russ. Stanna , 1872, vm 162-207; 
Malyshmsky, Podltnnoye delo , Russ vestmk , 1890, 
vi 160 — 233; 2 ukovski, Perstdshye letoptstsy , 
Novoye Vreima , 1890, N° 5068; Allahverdiants, 
Konctna Griboyedova po at mtanskim istocmkain , 
Russ. Starina , 1901, N°. 10, p 44-68, Minorsky, 
u Tiena krovt ” Griboyedova . Russ My si. Prague 
1923, ni. 1— 15. 

When the death of Fath c AlI Shah (Oct 19, 
1834) became known in the capital his son c Ali 
Mliz 5 Z1II-1 Sultan proclaimed himself king under 
the name of c Adil Shah and struck coins. But the 
heir to the throne Muhammad Mirza arrived from 
Tabriz, accompanied by representatives of Britain 
and Russia, and entered the capital without sti iking 
a blow on Jan 2, 1835 c Adil Shah only reigned 
for six weeks (cf. Tornau, Aus d neuesten Ge- 
schichte Persiens , Z D. M. G ., 1849, p 1-15) The 
succession of the next thiee Shahs took place 
without incident [cf kaejar] (even after the as- 
sassination of Nasir al-Dln Shah on May 1, 1896) 
The history of Teheran undei these Shahs is that 
of all Persia The tranquillity of the town was 
only disturbed by epidemics and the periodical 
migrations caused by famine , cf the rioting on 
March I, 1861 described by Eastwick, op cit 
and Ussher, Journey from London to Feisepohs , 
London 1865, p 625 

Among the more important events may be men- 
tioned the persecution of the Babls [q v ], especi- 
ally in 1850 after the attempt on Nasir al-Din 
Shah. The movement against the concession of a 
tobacco monopoly to the Tobacco Monopoly Cor- 
poration in 1891 also started in Teheran; cf 
Biowne, The Persian Revolution , Cambndge 1910, 
;> 46—57 

The Revolution. Since the Persian revolu- 
tion, the capital, previously somewhat isolated from 
the provinces, has rapidly become the political and 
intellectual centie of this country. The chronology 
of the events of the period is as follows The 
bast of the merchants m the Masdjtd-i Shah , Dec. 
1905 The bast of the constitutionalists at the 
British legation from July 20 to Aug. 5, 1906 
The opening of the Madjhs in the palace of 
BahSnstan on Oct. 7 > 1906 The heir to the 
throne Muhammad c All Mirza signs the consti- 
tution on Dec 30, 1906 Death of Muzaffar al-Dln 
Shah on Jan. 8, 1907. The assassination of the 
Atabeg Amin al-Dawla on Aug. 31, 1907. Counter- 
manifestations by the “absolutists” fiom Dec. 13- 
19, 1907. Bombardment of the Madjhs on June 
23, 1908. Capture of Teheran by the nationalist 
troops commanded by the Sipahdar-i A c zam of 
Rasht and the SardSi-i As c ad BakhtiySrI on July 
13-15, 1909. Abdication of Muhammad c Ah Shah 
on July 16, accession of Sultfin Ahmad Shah on 
July 18, 1909; cf. Browne, Persian Revolution and 
D. Fraser, Peisia and Turkey in Revolt , London 
1910, p. 82 — 1 16, on the events of May 12, 1911 
to Jan. n, 1912, information will be found in 


Morgan Shuster, The Strangling of Persia , Lon- 
don 1912 In 1915 Teheran became involved in 
the Great War. The representatives of the Central 
Powers nearly carried Shah Sultan Ahmad off to 
Kum with them. The capital was outside of the 
zone of military operations proper but on several 
occasions movements of troops took place in its 
vicinity (skirmish on Dec. 10, 1 91 5 near Rabat- 
Karlm between Russian Cossacks and the Amir 
Highmat's gendarmes who were on the side of 
the Central Powers; cf. Emelianow, Persidsktt fronts 
Berlin 1923) Down to 1917, Russian troops con- 
trolled the region between the Caspian and Te- 
heran. From 1918 English tioops took their place; 
cf. Dunsterville, The Adventures of Dunsterforce , 
London 1920 The division of Persian Cossacks 
commanded by the old Russian instructors was 
also employed to protect Persia against a possible 
offensive from the north The Russian officers 
weie dismissed on Oct 30, 1920. The greater 
part of the division was stationed at Kazwln 
where an English force under Geneial Ironside 
was still quarteied. On Feb. 21, 1921, 2,500 Per- 
sian Cossacks who had come from Kazwln under 
the command of their general Rida-Kh 5 n occupied 
the capital. Saiyid Diya 3 al-Dln foimed the new 
cabinet (Feb. 24 — May 24) and Rida Khan was 
appointed commander-in-chief ( Sardar Stpah ; cf. 

J M. Balfour, Recent Happenings tn Persia, Lon- 
don 1922) Towards the end of 1923 the Shah 
Sultan Ahmad left the country at the same time 
as the prime minister KawSm al-Saltana (from June 
4, 1921), who was accused of intriguing against the 
Sardar Sipali The latter remained master of the 
situation and was finally crowned on April 25, 
1926 [cf PAHLAWl] 

Giowth of the town Yakut’s account of the 
houses of Teheran suggests that the oldest part 
of the town is m the south (the Ghar quarter) 
and that it developed from south to north (1. e. 
from the desert to the mountain and to the springs) 
There is little left in Teheran of the Zand period. 
The modem town has been entirely created under 
the Kadjars. 

Olivier who visited Teheran in 1796 says that 
the town, which looked entirely new or rebuilt, 
was in the form of a square of a little more than 
2 miles ( ? ), but only half of this was built upon. 
The population did not exceed 15,000 of whom 
3,000 were soldiers and Olivier remarks with 
justice that “the gold scattered around the throne” 
did not fail to attract inhabitants. The palace 
in the citadel was built in the time of Aka Mu- 
hammad Shah. In the Talar-t takht-t Martnar 
were placed the pictures, glass and marble pillars 
taken fiom the palace of Karim Khan in ShlrSz. 
Under the threshold of a door weie buried the 
bones of Nadir Shah so that the KadjSi prince 
could trample over them every day (Ouseley). On 
the accession of Rida Shah the bones were taken 
from there 

According to General Gardane (1808), only the 
poor remained m Teheran m summer, but in 
winter the population reached 50,000. 

Moner (1808 — 1809) says Teheran was 472 — 
5 miles in circumference. Kmneir about the same 
time put the summer population at 10,000 and 
the winter at 60,000. The town was surrounded 
by a strong wall and a great ditch with a glacis 
but the defences were only of value in a country 
where “the art of war was unknown 1 *. 
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Ouseley (iSxi) counted 6 gates in Teheran, 30 
mosques and colleges and 300 baths; he put the 
population m winter at 40 — 60,000. Ker Porter 
(1817) mentions 8 0 gates before which laige 
round towers were built (cf his plan) to defend 
the approaches and control the exits. In winter 
the population was from 60 — 70,000. 

Fath c AlX Shah had considerably improved the 
town but towards the end of his reign it passed 
thiough a period of neglect According to Fraser 
(1838), there was not another town in Persia so 
poor looking, “not a dome” was to be seen in 
it. Under Muhammad Shah things were improved 
a little 

Bere/in has given a particularly detailed de- 
scription of the palace ( darb-i dawlat-khdna) with 
its four courts and numerous buildings (Dawlat- 
khSna, Daftar-khana, Kulah-i firangl [“pavilion”], 
Sanduk-khana, Zargar-khana, c Im5rat-i Shlr-i Khor- 
shid, Sarwistan, Khalwat-i Sh3h, GulistSn). The 
same traveller gives a plan of the palace and of the 
town, very important for the historical topography 
of Teheran. At this date (1842), the town within 
its walls measured about 3,800 Persian arshin 
(roughly yards) from west to east and 1,900 — 2,450 
from north to south, 1. e. occupied an area of 
about 3 square miles (Polak’s calculation, op. cit , 
p. 223: 83,750 square meties is obviously wrong) 
The citadel (ark) was in the shape of a parallel- 
ogram (600 arshin W to E by 1,175 N. to S, 
i. e. a fourth of the whole town) The north side 
of the ark touched the centre of the northern 
face of the outer wall Gardens occupied the parts 
of the town next the wall. The most animated 
quarter was that which lay to the S E of the 
citadel in the direction of the Shah £ Abd al- c Azlm 
gate. Only five gates are marked on this plan 
The only open space, the Maidan-i Shah close to 
the citadel on the south side, was not large (cf. 
the plate m Hommaire de Hell). Among the 
mosques that of the Shah and the imam-zade of 
Zaid and Yahya alone are of any importance 
Gardane had seen the Masdjid-i Shah being built 
in 1807. Its inscription from the hand of the 
court calligrapher Muhammad Mahdl is dated 1224 
(1809), but according to Schindler, the mosque 
was not finished till 1840 (cf. Fiasei above) 

The plan by Krzii (1857) much resembles that 
of Berezin, but around the town he marks by 
dotted lines the bounds of a new extension of the 
town, which according to an explanatory note by 
Dr. Polak, had been begun considerably before 
1857. Polak himself in 1853 had built a hospital 
to the north of the north gate of the town. These 
new buildings were few in number and not built 
under any regular scheme. In 1861 the town was 
still within the old square, the population was 
80,000 m summer and 120,000 in winter (Brugsch). 

The new town. A radical change took place 
m 1869 — 1874 (cf. Curzon, Stahl and II. Schindler, 
the official figures on the projects for the develop- 
ment of the town have not yet been discovered). 
The town was extended on all sides. The old 
ditch and the bulk of the wails disappeared. 
Teheran assumed the form of an irregular octagon 
surrounded by new fortifications (bastions of earth, 
with fosses) modelled on those of Paris but of no 
military importance. According to Curzon, i. 305, 
the work was done during the famine of 1871; 
cf. Bnttlebank, Persia during the famine , Lon- 
don 1873. The town was given 12 gates. The 


old gates were retained within the city but their 
names were tiansfeired to the corresponding gates 
on the new lines of fortification The latter are 
20,000 yards in length, the area now occupied 
by Teheran is 7*/ 2 squaie miles (H Schindler). 
Before the old Dawlat gate the important Tup- 
khana (arsenal) 250 X 120 yards was built, sur- 
rounded by the artillery barracks A champ de 
Mars (Maidan-i Mathk) even more spacious (550 X 
350 yards) was laid out N W. of the Tup-khana. 
Two parallel and important arteries, KhiyabSn-i 
c Ala 3 al-Dawla and I alazar, now run from the 
Maidan-i Tup-khana to the north. The old pro- 
menades outside the walls,L5lazar, Niganstan etc., 
were incorporated m the town The new quarters 
attracted first of all the foreign legations. The 
first French (Gardane) and British (H. Jones, 
Ouseley) missions had been lodged in the house 
of Amin al-Dawla near the old Shah c Abd al- 
c Aizm Gate. In the time of Ouseley a British 
legation was built on land belonging to the Zam- 
bia aku-ba§hi which the SfiSh gave to the English 
(it was near anothei estate of the same owner 
that Gnboyedow was assassinated) The new Bri- 
tish legation was built m 1870 at the end of the 
^la 3 al-Dawla avenue When the Russian legation 
was definitely established in Teheran in 1834 it 
was lodged in the home of the grand vizier 
Hadjdji Mirza Aghasi in the ark itself In 1880 
the Russians built themselves a legation in the 
Pammar quarter (east of the ark) but in 1915 
they finally settled in the “park of the Atabeg” 
immediately to the north of the English. The 
Turkish and French legations are east and west 
of the English The European shops and the Per- 
sian notables have followed the legations but the 
centre of trade is still the old bazaar, which is 
enteied to the south of the ark 

Teheran has no fine public buildings The 
mosque of the Sipahsalar (Mirza Husain Khan, 
d 1298 = 1881) is the most imposing edifice 
m Teheran (in the new quarter on the N. E. 
beside the BaharistSn palace, which has been oc- 
cupied since 1906 by the Madjlis) ; the building was 
begun in 1296 (1878), cf Ma^atlnr a/- Athar, p. 83, 
and finished about 1890. Its Madrasa bears the 
date of 1302 (1884). 

The principal beauty of Teheran is the large 
private houses with their gardens and flowers. 
Around it there are many country houses and 
palaces of the Kadjar style, which is not neglig- 
ible from the artistic point of view and which 
continues the traditions of Safawl aichitecture 
Such is c Ishrat-abad just north of Teheran; see 
the picture in Curzon, 1. 34 (cf p. 326 and m 
d’Allemagne the pavilion of the Shams al- c Imara 
in the ark) The chateau of Kasr-i Kadjar is now 
in rums (cf. the plates in Saltykoff, de Coste and 
Hommaire de Hell). The hunting-lodge Yowshan- 
tapa, “hill ot hyssop” (popularly called Dowshan- 
tapa = “hill of the hares”), situated at the foot 
of the mountain of Se-p&ya (to the east of Tehe- 
ran), is connected with the town by a good road 
(3 miles) opened on Oct. 14, 1874 (Serena). 
Pious people of the town make the pilgrimage to 
Shah c Abd al- c Azlm, a little town beyond the 
ruins of Raiy [q. v.]. The railway from Teheran 
to this sanctuary is 5 miles in length (with two 
branch lines, one a mile long and the other i x / 2 
miles); it was built between 1888 and 1893 and 
till 1915 was the only railway in Peisia. The use 
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>f gas was introduced into Persia in 1875 (Serena); 
‘lectnc light began to be used about 1905 
Under the Pahlawl regime considerable public 
voiles have been unteitaken in the town A Society 
>f Friends of Old Teheran was founded in the 
‘apital in 1926 and it is to be hoped that it will 
sc able to describe and protect what theie is 
emaikable among the buildings of the Kadjar 
leriod. 

Teheran which still continues to grow towards 
he noith, is now the laigest city in Persia. In 
[878 Mme. Serena reckoned the population at 
100,000 m winter and 80,000 in summer. In 1900 
>tahl gave 250,000 in the city and 350,000 in 
he 670 adjoining towns and villages. Balfour 
1921) quotes a Persian testimony to the effect that 
he minimum number of inhabitants of Teheian 
s 250,000 while the “reasoned highest figure” may 
ie 380,000 (foi the province of Teheran these 
igures are 700,000 and 800,000). 
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Pietio della Valle (1618), Vtaggi , Bughton 
1843, 1. 703 (paite II, letteia IV), Sir Thomas 
Herbert (1627), Some Years ’ Tiavels , 3rd ed , 
*677, p. 206; Hanway, Hist. Account , London 
1754, 1. 246 (in the itinerary of van Mierop), 
G A. Olivier (1797), Voyage , Paris 1807, v. 
87 — 94, vi 47, Malcolm, Sketches of Persia 
(1807), London 1827, ii 103—152, chap xvn — 
xix. ; Macdonald Kmneir, A geogr. Memoir on 
Persia , London 1813, p 118; Jaubert, Voyage 
en Armeme et en Perse (1806), Paris 1821, 
p 221, 228, 233, 331—335) G6n. Gardane, 
Journal d'un voyage . . en 1S07 et 1808 , 

Pans 1809, p 48, 55; Duprd, Voyage (1808), 
Pans 1819, 11 186 — 194; Su Harford Jones 
Brydges, An Account of the Transactions of 
H Mis Mission (1807 — 181 1), London 1834, 
p 185 sqq . ; Moner, A Journey through Persia 
(1808 — 1809), London 1812, p 185 — 197, 224; 
Ouseley, Tiavels (1811 — 1812), London 1823, 
ni. 1 15 — 200 and Atlas; W. Price, Journal 
of the Brit . Emb. to Persia (18 1 1), 2«d ed , 
London 1832, p. 28 — 39, views of Tihian and 
Kasr-i Kadjar; Morier, Second journey (1810 — 
1816), London 1818, chap xi. — xii., p. 169 — 
199; Ker Porter, Travels (1817), London 1821, 
i. 306 — 365, geneial view from the south, p 312; 
J. B. Fraser, A Winter's Journey (1838), Lon- 
don 1838, i. 416; Baron F. Korf, Vospotmna - 
niya o Persh (1834 — 1835), St. Petersburg 1838, 
p. 197 — 261 ; Prince A. Soltykoff, Voyage en 
Perse (1838), Pans 18515 p. 85 — 115, view of 


the streets; Berezin, Pute$hestviye po Vostoku 
(1842), Kazan 1852, ii. 143 — 177, with an im- 
portant plan of Teheran and Raiy, Hommaire 
de Hell, Voyage (1846—1848), Paris 1856, ii 
1 15 — 213, Atlas , Pans 1859, pi 57—73: ex- 
cellent views of Teheran, the palace, the Mai- 
dan-i Shah etc. by Laurents (cf. below d’Alle- 
magne); Lady Sheil, Glimpses of .... Persia 
(1849), London 1856, p 118 and passim , Go- 
bineau, Trots ans en Asie (1834), Pans, p. 275, 
211 — 225; A. H. Mounsey, A journey (1865 — 
1866), London 1872, p. 127 — 147; Eastwick, 
Journal (i860 — 1861), London 1864, i. 217 — 
245 and passim ; Brugsch, Reisc d. K. Preus- 
sischen Gesandtschafi(i%6o — 1861), Leipzig 1865, 
i 207 — 234 and passim , several coloured plates; 
J. Basset, Persia (1871 — 1884), London 1886, 
p 102 — 1 19; Mme Serena, Hotnmes et c hoses 
en Perse (1877 — 1878), Pans 1883, p. 48 sqq . ; 
Stack, Six Months in Persta , London 1882, ii. 
151 — 169, Orsolle, Le Caucase et la Perse 
(1882), Pans 1885, p 210 — 294; S. G. W. 
Benjamin, Persia and the Persians (1883 — 
1885), London 1887, p. 56 — 109; Curzon, Per- 
sia (1889 — 1890), London 1892, 1. 300 — 353 
(still the most important description); E G. 
Browne, A Yeai amongst the Persians , London 
1893, P 82 — 98, S G Wilson, Perstan Life 2 , 
London 1896, p. 140 — 155, Feuvrier, Trois ans 
a la tour de Perse (1889 — 1891), n. d , p. 126- 
219 (numerous illustrations); Houtum-Schmdler, 
Teheran , Encycl. Brit , 1911, Ijth ed., xxvi. 
506 (excellent r£sum£), d’Allemagne, Du Kho - 
rasan etc, Pans 1911, 111. 215 — 268 and index: 
plan of the Ark , many illustrations (including 
several drawings by Laurents, 1848). Cf. also 
Hirsch, Teheran , Paris 1862; Forges, Teheran 
et la Perse en i86j , Revue des deux mondes , 
15 mai 1864; G. Spasskii, Nlnedinii Teheran 
i yego okrcsinosii , Izv Russ. Geogr. Ob$hjt ., 1866, 
11 146, Vamb6ry, Meitie Wandei ungen in Per - 
sien , Pesth 1868, p 106 — 123, 260 

Cat tography'. the plan of the town in Be- 
rezin (1842); J E. Polak, Topogr Bemerkutigen 
z Karte a. Umgebung und zu d. Plane v. Te- 
heran , Mitt, der K K. Geogr. Gesell ., xx. (1877), 
Vienna 1878, p. 218-225 (with a map I : 108,000 
and a plan of 1 20,700 made by Comm. Krzii 
in 1857-1858); A. F Stahl, Teheran und Urn- 
gegeiui (1890 — 1894), Pet. Mitt ., 1900, p. 49- 
54 with a map 1.210,000 (the two articles 
are full of interesting information); the Persian 
map by c Abd al-RazzSk Khan Bughsfiri (c. 1910?) 
on the scale of 1 : 200,000 Besides his own 
surveys the author of the map has used the 
following sources: I. the map by c Abd al-Rasul 
KhSn made in the time of the grand vizier 
Mlrza TalcI Khan (1849 — I ^5 I )5 2. two maps 
by Nadjm al-Dawla, one on a scale of 1.4,000 
and the other done after Krzii (printed Tehe- 
ran 1275 [1858]; cf. Brugsch, i. 210); 3. the 
map prepared by Persian officers under the 
direction of Baron Leitner(’) 1:25,000(1880); 

4. map by General Weth 1 : 12,500 (c. 1893); 

5. Stahl’s map. 

2. A village in the province of IsfahSn 
(in the district of the lower KSrwSn, to the N.W. 
of Isfahan). Sam c 5ni, p. 373, knows the two Tih- 
rans of which “that of Raiy is better known than 
that of Isfahan”. He mentions several traditionists 
born in the village, the oldest of whom is c Ufcail 
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b. YahyS Abl Salih, d. m 258 (871); cf also 
Y 5 \c 0 t The name is now pronounced TlrUn; cf 
Cirikow (1850), Putewoi Journal , p 158, but 
Brugsch, ii. 39 writes Tehran According to Hou- 
tum-Schmdler, East Petsian Irak , p. 124, 127, 
1 31, near Isfahan there is still a Tihran (“Tiran 
Ahangaran”) The Tiran canal (which runs from 
there?) waters the Mahalla-yi now and BldSbSd 
quarters of Isfahan (V Minorsky) 

TEKE or TEKKE, a Turkoman tribe 
They are not mentioned among the 22 (so Mahmud 
Kashghai 1, 1. 56 sqq') or 24 (so Rashid al-Din, 
ed. Beiezm, Tiudt Vost. Otd. Arkh. Obdic ., vn. 
32 sqq ) Oghnz tribes. At a later date they are 
described as descendants of the Salur [q. v ]. Abu 
’l-Ohg/l [q v ] compuses the Teke with two other 
tribes, the Sai?k and the Yomut, under the name 
“Outei Salur” ( tasfekl Salur, ed. Desmaisons, p. 209) 
In his still unprinted history of the Turkomans, 
Abu ’ 1 -GhazI describes the Sarlk and Teke as 
descendants of the Salur Toi-Tutmas (transl 
Tumanskiy, p. 67) From certain passages in Abu 
’ 1 -Qhazl’s great work (see Index in Desmaisons’ 
edition) it is evident that the Teke in the x th 
(xvith) century and xith (xvntb) centuiy lived on 
the Balkhan [q. v.] and Kuren-Dagh There were 
also traders in this nomad tribe (1 op . city p 324: 
s auu d agar) 

Towards the end of the xvmth century the Teke 
began to move eastwards, where they gradually 
displaced the Emieli (descendants of the old tribe 
of Eimur) and the Karada&hh (descendants of the 
old tribe of Yazghtr or Yaz?r) from the Akhal 
[see akhal-tekkk] and the Saifk from Sarakhs 
[q v ] and Merw The final occupation of Merw 
by the Teke did not take place till 1857 and 
1859 under Kowsljut-Khan (d. 1878); in the 
fighting with him m 1855 the Khan of Khlwa 
(see kh w Xrizm) was killed at Sarakhs and in i860 
the Peisians were defeated at Merw. 

After the establishment of the Russians on the 
Balkhan (foundation of Krasnovodsk in 1869) the 
Teke had to be conquered. Fighting began in 1877 
(occupation of Ktzfl-Arwat by the Russians and 
the attack by the Teke on Cikishlar and Kras- 
novodsk itself in 1878) and was only ended in 
1884 by the conquest of Merw, although the 
whole tribe of the Teke accoiding to the Russian 
calculations only numbered about 300,000 and did 
not form a single political unit. There were a 
large number of separate leaders who claimed the 
title of Khan 5 but even those among them who 
distinguished themselves by personal ability or 
valour (in addition to Kowshut-KhSn, especially 
Nur Werdi Khan who died in 1880 in Gok-Tepe) 
could only influence a small section of the tribe. 
The fighting during the siege and storming of 
Gok-Tepe (Jan. 12 — 24, 1881) was particulaily 
bitter. This was the only fighting in Central Asia 
m which the Russians lost standards and guns. 

Since the establishment of Russian rule, more 
especially since the revolution, the various tribal 
names included that of Teke have lost their special 
significance before the general term u Turkoman’*. 

Bibliography'. Vamb6ry, Das Turkenvolk 
in seinen ethnologischcn und ethnographischen 
Beziehungen , Leipzig 1885, p. 395 sqq .; E. 
O’Donovan, The Merw Oasis , London 1882; 
Petrusevifc, Turkmenl me&du starlm ruslom Amu - 
dar’i 1 severnhnt okramami Persii , Zap. Kavk 
otd . R . Geop\ Obshl., 1880, xi., vfp. 1 ; engl. 


transl. by Marvin, Merv, chap. 4; N. Grodekov, 
Voina v Turkmenii , St. Peteisburg 1883, F. 
H. Sknne and E. D Ross, The Heart of Asia, 
London 1899, p 262 sqq.\ A. Semenov, Olerki 
iz istof it prisoyedinemya vol'noi Turkmenii , l88x- 
1885, Tashkent 1909, M. Terent'jev, Istonya 
zavoevantya Srednei Azii , St. Petersburg 1906, 
vol. 111, p. I sqq. ; A Samojlovi£, Abdu-s-Satter 
Kazl Kntga razskazov 0 bttvakh tekmcev , St 
Petersburg 1914; W. Baithold, Ocerk istoni 
Turkmenskago naroda , Sbormk u TurkmemycC ’, 
part 1 , St Petersburg 1929 (W. Barthold) 
TEKE-ELI, a district in Asia Minor, 
formeily the land of the Teke-oghlu [q v.], in 
Pamphylia and Lycia 

Teke*eli, 1. e land of the goat ( teke = goat, not 
tekke, from which we find the name erroneously 
derived as early as J Leunclavius), lies m Southern 
Anatolia and comprises roughly the land around 
Fimka, Elmal?, Istanoz, Istawros and the two 
ports of Adalia [q. v.] and c Ala 3 ya [q. v ] In the 
north, Teke-eli was bounded by the distncts of 
Karaman [q v ], Hamid -eh [q v ], m the east by 
l£-eli, in the west by Mentesbe-eli [q v.] In the south 
the sea forms the natural frontier The early history 
of Teke-eli, like that of the petty dynasty of the 
Teke-oghlu, is rathei obscure. Connections with 
Persia must have existed very early and it is to 
them that must be traced the peculiar position 
of this countiy fiom the religious point of view 
A certain Shaikh Sadr al-Din had formed a strong 
leligious community there, which was spared by 
Timur in his campaign through Asia Minor Teke- 
eli and the adjoining country of Hamld-eli from 
this time onwards has been particularly partial to 
„ Persian Shaikhs” (cf. F. Babmger, Schejch Bedr 
ed-Din , p 85 sq ; cf. also J v Hammer, G. O. R , 
11. 344 for Djanabi’s evidence). It is a fact that 
many c Alid risings have taken place in Teke-eli, 
as for example that strange lebellion of Baba 
Sh 5 h Kult of Bazardjik (near Adalia, cf. F Ba- 
bmger, op. cit , p 88 sq ) in April 1510, which 
was closely connected with Safawl rule [q v ] in 
Persia, and Teke-eli is inhabited by c Alid secta- 
rians like the Takhtadjis [q. v ] whose position is 
peculiar 111 several respects. In the history of the 
trade of the Levant, the poits of Adalia and 
c Ala 3 ya play a prominent pait In the ninth (fif- 
teenth) century they weie the most impoitant 
centres for the export of the products of Asia 
Minor to Alexandria and Damietta; Adalia was 
able to maintain its independence till 1450 while 
'’Ala^ya did not pass to the Ottomans till 1472. 
On the history of Teke-eli cf. the aiticle teke- 
oghlu. 

Bibliography : c AlI Bey, Teke-eli eur Zett 
[Mehemmeds] des Ei oberers, m T 0 R M , 11 
79, Stambul 1924; W. Heyd, Histoire du Com- 
merce du Levant , 11, Leipzig 1885, p. 354 sq ; 
Ch Fellows, Discoveries in Lycia, London 1841; 
Spratt and Forbes, Travels in Lycia , etc , London 
1847, 2 vols. ; Petersen and von Luschan, Reisen 
m Lykten , Milyas und Kibyratis, Vienna 1889; 
Graf Lanckoronski, Stddte Pamphyliens und 
Ptsidiens, Vienna 1893, SulaimSn FikrI, Anfaltya 
Tdrlkhh Stambul 1340, p. 196, pp. 8° with 
maps and pictures. (Franz Babinger) 

TEKE-OfiHLU, a dynasty in Anatolia, 
which ruled over Teke-eli [q v,]. 

The origin of the Teke-oghlu has not yet been 
elucidated. It is more than probable that they 
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are connected with the Teke Turkomans just as 
the Dhu *l-Kadir-oghlu [q. v.] are presumably to 
be connected with the Jorghudlus (cf Islam , xn 
102) The history of the Turkoman tribes scatteied 
over Asia Minor who included also the Warsak 
(the B apaxHtfoc of Chalkondyles, p. 243) is wrapped 
in obscurity As to the Teke Turkomans, they are 
known to have frequently changed their place of 
settlement (cf. J. v. Karabafcek, Zur or. Alter turns- 
kunde , iv.: Mu hammed. Kunststudien , in the S B. 
Ah. Wien , vol. 172, Abhandl . i, Vienna 1913, 
P 3 2 they belonged to the KIzTlbash, who 

were known to have been disseminated over Teke- 
eli. The ancestor of the Teke-oghlu is given as 
a somewhat legendary Teke Beg, also called Teke 
Pasha, who ruled over Adalia under Saldjuk 
suzeiainty His son Yunus Beg succeeded him but 
nothing is known of his reign. When in 733 
(1333) Ihn Battuta travelled through Adalia, he 
found Yanus’ son Khidr Beg ruling as chief of 
Teke-eli (cf. hamId) He was succeeded by 
his brother Mahmud Beg, about whose reign we 
aie no bettei informed In 774 (1372) we already 
find his son Meliemmed Beg in his place (cf 
SulaimSn FikrI, Antaliya Tdrikhi^ p 62) Ewliy5 
Celebi in his Travels ( Seyahet-name , cf. T.O E M , 
N°. 2 [79], p. 81) mentions an Arabic inscription 
of 774 (1372) dating from him Otherwise we 
know practically nothing of Meliemmed Beg’s 
activities In 794 (1392) Sultan Bayazld I Yildinm 
put an end to the puncipality of Teke-eli and in- 
corporated it in the Ottoman empire (cf. Sa c d al- 
Din, Tadj, al-Tawarikh , 1 128 sq) Ottoman rule 
only lasted till 805 (1402) when a son of Meliemmed 
Beg named c Othman Celebi appears as ruler. Two 
years later he made an alliance with several other 
ruleis who had meanwhile risen to power. Twenty 
years afterwards (827 = 1424) c Othman Celebi 
again appears in history, when he was defeated 
and slain at the siege of Adalia by the Ottoman 
governor of Kaiahis5r-S5hib [q v ], Hamza b. 
Firuz Beg (cf. Solak-zade, Ttfrikh, p. 155 sqq , 
J. v Hammer, G. O A\, 1 425) A sistei of 
c Othman Celebi passed into Ottoman captivity} cf 
J. v Hammer, G. O. R , 1. 425. With her the line 
of the Teke-oghlu probably became extinct Its 
genealogical table is as follows. 

Teke Beg 

l 

Yunus Beg 


Khidr Beg Mahmud Beg 

' 1 

Meliemmed Beg 
c OthmSn Celebi 

The Tekke-oghlu Derebeys [q. v.] mentioned by 
European travellers m the region of Adalia as 
late as the reign of Mahmnd II can hardly be 
connected with the dynasty of the name, on them, 
see F. Beaufort, Karamania , London 1817, p 118 
sqq . ; W. Turner, Journal of a Tour in the Levant , 
London 1820, lii. 386; C. R. Cockerell, Travels 
m Southern Europe and the Levant , London 1903, 
p. 182 and V Cuinet, Turquie d'Asie, 1. 860 

Bibliography : c AlI, Teke Imareti , in 
T. O. E. M., N°. 2 (79), 77 sqq.; SulaimSn FikrI, 
Antaliya Tdrtkhi , Stambul 1340, passim; Khalil 
Edhera, Duwel-i islUmiye , Stambul I345 > P* 286; 
The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, IV. 


E. v. Zambaur, Manuel de Geneatogie , Hanover 
1927, p. 153; Ahmad Tawhld, Ober die In- 
schriften von Adalia , in T. O. E. M , N°. 83, 
1924, P- 336 

(Franz Babinger) 

TEKI-KHAN, Mlrza, better known by his title 
of Amlr-i Nizam, prime minister of Persia. 
Of humble origin (his father was cook and later 
maltre d’hotel to the kS 3 immakSm, prime minister 
to Muhammad Shah), he entered the service of 
the commander-in-chief of the army and accom- 
panied Khusraw Mlrz5 on his embassy to St. 
Petersbuig By rapid promotion he became vizier 
of the army in Adharbaidjan, representative of 
Persia on the frontier commission of Erzerftm,and 
chief officer of the heir presumptive, Nasir al-Dln, 
who appointed him prime minister when he came 
to the throne in 1848 He refused the title of 
Sadr-i A c 7am [q v ] and took that of Amlr-i NizSm. 

He undertook to remedy the abuses which were 
ruining the country, such as the sale of the public 
taxes, the enormous number of pensions given to 
unworthy individuals, the embezzlement of public 
funds practised by officers at the expense of the 
soldiers He succeeded in putting the finances of 
the state on a sound footing. He became brother- 
in-law of the Shah 

He had made many enemies and a conspiracy 
was made to assassinate him, but it was discovered 
in time He persecuted the BabI movement, arrested 
the principal followers of the new teaching and 
ordered the officers of state to proceed with their 
execution. The soldiers regularly paid were devoted 
to ttyeir chief, this state of affairs disturbed Nasir 
al-Din who dismissed Tekl-Khan. The Russian 
minister having said the Czar would protect him, 
he was exiled to Kashan but assassinated two 
months later in his palace at Fin (1851). The 
loss of this able and energetic man was a great 
misfortune for Persia 

Bibliography', de Gobineau, Trots ans en 
Asie , Paris 1859, p 238 sqq , E. G. Browne, 
History of Persian Literature in Modern Times , 
Cambridge 1924; P M. Sykes, History of Persia, 
11. 441, 442, 448, 449, Polak, Persien , Leipzig 
1865, 11. 6 sqq. 

(Cl. Huart) 

TEKUDER (the name is also written Tagudar 
and Teguder m learned works), as a Muslim called 
Ahmad (e. g. on his coins with inscriptions in the 
Mongol alphabet and language), a Mongol ruler 
(Ilkhan, q v.) of Persia, 681 — 683 = 1282 — 1284. 
On his brother and predecessor see abXkX, on 
his fall and successor see arohPn Tekuder is 
said to have been baptised in his youth with the 
name Nicolas ( Moshemit His tor ta Tariarorttm 
Ecclesiastic a, Helmstedt 1741, p 71) Immediately 
after his accession, his conversion to IslSm was 
announced. According to some sources he turned 
chuichcs and temples of ldolators into mosques; 
on the other hand, Bar Hebraeus says he was 
tolerant of all creeds, especially the Christian. 
His adoption of Islam was taken as a basis for 
negotiations with Egypt for the establishment of 
friendly relations between the two kingdoms; cf. 
the letter 'of the Ilkhan of the middle of ^QjumSda I 
681 (Aug 1282) and the reply of the Sultan of 
Ramadan (December) of the same year, in d’Ohsson 
from WassSf. During these negotiations, however, 
two fortresses in the frontier lands of the Mongol 
empire were occupied by Egyptian troops. 

46 
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Bibliography : d’Ohsson, Histoire des 
Mongols , iii 550 sqq. , Hammer, Geschtchle der 
Ilchane , i 320 sqq. , Iloworth, History of the 
Mongols , 111. 285 

(W Barthold) 

TELL, a term applied by the European geo- 
graphers to the district of north Africa 
lying near to and along the sea-coast 
It is the Aiabic word tell “hill”. The Tell area 
is an undulating region covered with ranges of 
hills belonging for the most part to the Atlas 
system interspersed with plateaus of varying ex- 
tent and height. As a result of the beneficent 
effect of the moist winds fiom the Ocean and the 
Mediterianean, the Tell is the best watered region 
m North Africa It is the land of systematic agri- 
culture and forests in contrast to the desert and 
prairie. As a result of the arrangement of the 
hills of North Africa, the Tell zone is by no 
means uniform in breadth, very broad on the 
Atlantic side of Morocco, it is reduced to a very 
narrow strip in Algeria and Tunisia Cf. the articles . 

ALGERIA, ATLAS, BERBERS, MOROCCO, TUNISIA 

(G Yver) 

TELL al- c AMARNA, site on the right 
bank of the Nile, opposite the little town of 
Mallawf, in the province of Minya. The distance 
between the Nile and the mountains (here called 
JJjabal al-Shaikh Sa c id) is about 3 miles, while to 
the north and the south the mountains come close 
to the river, leaving an aiea of about 5 miles in 
length One of the villages situated heie is called 
al-Tell (or al-Till), Tell al- c Amarna seems to be 
a "European concoction” (Flinders Petne) and is 
properly Tell ai-^Amaiina, from the tribe of the 
Banu c ImiSn (or c Amian), who live here and 
on the opposite bank of the Nile The site is 
famous for having been, duung 20 01 30 years, 
the residence of Amenophis IV, to which he retired 
from Thebes after having instituted the worship 
of the sun-disk, his town was called Ekhet-Aton 
As the place never was a town again, the 
remains have been preserved in lathei good 
condition. Excavations have been conducted since 
1888 by the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft and by 
Prof, Flinders Petne, and, after the war, by the 
Egyptian Exploiation Society Of particular im- 
portance were a large numbet of clay tablets, 
found in the “Rolls House” to the east of the 
town, and containing in cuneiform script the cor- 
lespondence of Asiatic rulers with the Egyptian 
king. These tablets aie for the greatei part in the 
Berlin Museum. 

The antiquities of Tell al- c Amarna seem to have 
been scaicely known to the Arab writers. To the 
north lay the now nearly deseited town of Ansina 
(Antinoou) and, on the other side of the Nile, al- 
AkhmCnam; Ibn Hawkal (p. 105) and Yakut (1. 
670) know a place called Busn lying opposite 
this last town, but do not give furthei indications. 
Quatremere identifies al-Tell with the place Psinaula, 
where, in Roman times, there was a garuson (cf 
also Description de VEgypte , 2°d ed., Paris 1829, 
vol. xvm/111 , p. 100) 

B ib hogr ap hy . c All Pasha Mubarak, al- 
Kht(a( al-djaatda , x. 43, Quatremere, Memou e 
geographique et htsiot ique stir l' Eg) pte , Paris 
1811, i. 39 sqq. ; W. M. F. Flinders Petrie, 
Tell el Amarna , London 1894, p 2; Baedeker, 
Agyplen, 1928, p 237 sqq. 

(J. H. Kramers) 


TELL BASHIR, a fortress in Northern 
Syria, on the Nahr Sadjflr near c Amt 5 b, two 
days’ journey north of Aleppo It lies in a broad 
plain and according to Abu ’ 1 -Fidfi 3 was mainly 
inhabited by Armenian Christians , the Armenians 
explained its name TMpaghar as a translation of the 
Armenian T c il Aveteac, i. e “hill of the glad 
tidings ( avetttf )” which it formerly bore (MatthSos 
Uihayec c i, ed. Dulaurier, p. 330, 433 sq .). It had 
markets and a subuib (probably the modern Tell 
Bashir Mezra c as? S E of the fortress) and was 
surrounded by well watered gardens 

The town is mentioned as early as Assyiian 
times as Til Basere (Salmanassar, Monolith , rev., 
1 . 17, Dussaud, Topogtaphie htst . de la Syrie , 
p 468); on the other hand it has no connection 
with the hill Bishri noi with the Biblical Telassar 
(Sayce, P S B A , xxxm. 175, Dussaud, op. cit ., 
p 464) Its name is not mentioned in classical 
antiquity, but the Tabula Peutingenana mentions 
a Thalbasaris 15 Roman miles from Tigranocerta 
(Sachau, Abh. Pr. Ak fV., 1880, Berlin 1881, 
Abh 11 , p 53, Mai k wart, Hatides Amsoi eah, xxx , 
1916, col 1 1 8 sq) 

Aiab authois do not seem to mention Tell Ba- 
shir before the Crusades In 489 (1095 — 1096) 
Ridwan in alliance with Djanah al-Dawla took 
from Yaghi Sha c ban of Antakiya the fortresses of 
fell Bashir and Shlh al-Dair (Kamal al-Din, tiansl. 
de Sacy, in Rohncht, Beiti z. Gesch . d. Kt enz- 
znge , 1, Berlin 1874, p 216) In 1097 Tell Bashir 
and Rawandan were taken by Count Baldwin of 
Bourg, Godfiey’s brother, and made part of the 
county of Edessa (MatthHos, op cit , p. 218, ch 
cliv ). In 1102 Baldwin gave the towns of Kurus 
( Conttii/n ), Duluk ( Tiilnpa ), Tell Bashir ( Tnr - 
bessel\ c Aintab ( Hatab ), Rawandan (Pauendel) 
and bumaisat ( Sa/nosatum ) to his nephew Joscelin 
de Courtenay as fiefs (. Recueil hist or a 01s , 111 
623, Will, of Tyre, x. 24; Rohncht, Gesch. d. 
Kgr Jerusal , p 49, note 8) In 496 (1102 — 
1103) the Franks moved from Tell Bashir to the 
district of Halab, took Basaifut and were only 
repulsed at Kafailatha by the Ban! Claim (Kamal 
al-Din in Rohncht^ Bettr , 1. 231). After the defeat 
at Harian in which Joscelin was captured by the 
enemy, his companions fiom Tell Bashir went into 
captivity as hostages for him aftei a ransom had 
been fixed and he had been leleased to procure 
it (Michael Syrus, 111 195, somewhat different in 
Frankish sources, cf Rohricht, Gesch d. K%r 
Jems , p. 75, note 3) In 502 (1108 — 1109) Jos- 
celtn along with his uncle Baldwin (Baghduwln) 
and Djawali, with^Tell Bashir as his base, fought 
Tancied (TankrI) of Antioch allied with Ridwan 
(Pec. hist or. c? 01s , i 266 , MatthSos, op cit , 
p 267; Rohricht, op cit , p. 75 */) A large 
Tuikish army sent by Sultan Muhammad under 
the Amir Mawdud of Mawsil, who appealed with 
the lords of Khilat, Maiagha etc. in 504 (mi) 
before Tell Bashir, besieged it for \ x j 2 months 
m vain ( Pec hist or. crois , 1. 282, 287 , 111. 
496, 542 sq , 599 sq . ; Mattheos, op. cit. f p. 275; 
Michael Syrus, m. 216 ; Rohncht, op cit , p. 90 sqq ) 

IlghSzi at the end of May 1120 after being 
defeated by Joscelin between Kaisum and BahasnS 
advanced against Tell Bas]ur, which he besieged 
for several days without success (Pec. hist. or. 
dots , 111 623 sq , Abu ’l-Fida J , Annal Mud, 

ed. Reiske, 111 396) In the following years the 

Halabls were often harassed by raids from Tell 
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BRshir (Kamal al-Din, in Rec. hist. or. crots , ni. 
625 sq , 634). In 1124 Nar al-Dawla Balak was 
planning a campaign against Tell BRshii, but he 
was mortally mounded befoie Manbidj [q. v.]. A 
note, not quite cleai in Michael Syrus, 111. 21 1, 
seems to say, which is incorrect, that he took Tell 
BRshir and thiee other fortresses from the Aiabs 
and Franks. Joscclin I died towards the end of 
1 1 3 1 (Michael Syrus, 111. 232) He was succeeded 
by his sonjoscelin II of Edessa, whose mother was 
a daughter of Leo I of Little Armenia Unlike 
his valiant father, he was from youth upwards 
given to drinking and debauchery and spent his 
time in his palace in Tell Bashir in riotous living 
(Will of Tyre, xiv. 3 . commessattombus supia 
modum deditus , Vermis operibus et carms deser - 
viens tmmunditiis , usque ad infamtae notam ) The 
region of Tell Bashu had therefore soon to suffei 
lepeated laids by Saif al-Din Sawar of Halab 
( Rec hist, or crots., 111. 66 5; Michael Syrus, 111. 
230, 233, Rohricht, op. at, p. 197 sq.). The 
Emperor John II Comnenos invaded Northern 
Syria in 1142 and appeared befoie Tell Bashir 
(Will, of Tyie, xv. 19 Turbessel , est autem 
praedictus locus castrum opulentissimwn circa 
Eup lira ten , ab eo distans milliaribits XXIV vel 
modicum ampltus) i Joscelm II had to give hostages 
and gave him his daughter Isabella to wife (Will 
of Tyre, loc. at.). 

The raids of the Saldjuk Sultan Mas c ud (Michael 
Syrus, 111 294 — 296, Rohricht, p 263, note i) 

and his ally Nui al-Din who defeated the Franks 
at Tell Bashir m 546 ( 1 1 5 1 — 1152) (Rec hist, 
or. crois., iv. 16, 68) still furthei weakened Joscehn’s 
power. When, in May 1150, he was taken prisoner 
and interned in Halab, Mas'ud who had already 
attacked Tell Bashir in the previous year (Mattheos, 
op. cit , p 330, Michael Syrus, 111 296) took the 
forti esses of Kaisum, Bahasna and Ra c ban, but 
could not take Tell Bashu (Mattheos, p. 333 ; 
Micheal Syius, 111. 296 sq,\ Will, of Tyre, xvu , 
ch 15, Rohricht, p. 265 sq.) Aftei he had with- 
drawn, the king of Jeiusalem came to 'fell Bashir 
and brought the wife and childien of Joscelm in- 
cluding the young Joscelm III from there to 
Jerusalem to safety In Tell Bashir, c Azaz, al- 
RawRndan, Rum Kal c a, al-Blra and Sumaisat, he 
left gari isons of Byzantine soldiers, whom he had 
bi ought with him, but they could not restore the 
Franks (Michael Syrus, 111. 297; Will, of Tyre, 
xvu. 16) The garrison of Tell Bashir by the 
25 th Rabl c I 546 (July 8, 1151) found themselves 
forced, after the fall of Duluk to offer the keys 
of their town to Nflr al-Din, who appointed HassRn 
al-ManbisJj! to receive then capitulation (Rec hist . 
or. crois., i. 29, 31, 497, iv. 73 sq. , Abu ’l-FidR^, 
ed. Reiske, lii 516; Mattheos, op. at ., p. 333, 
Michael Syrus, lii. 297). The Franks and Armenians 
were gianted liberty to go to Antakiya (Mattheos, 
P 333 »* Rohricht, p 281, note 2, where mention 
is wrongly made of an 18 months’ siege of the 
fortress). NSr al-Din handed Tell Bashir over to 
HassRn who restored its defences and provided it 
w ith provisions for several years (Rec. hist. or. crois., 
i. 498). On 1 2 th §hawwal 565 (June 28, 1170) 
Nur al-Din went from c Ashtara via Halab and Tell 
BR§hir to Mawsil (Rec. /11st . or. crots., iv. 150). 
The emirs of c Amtab, Tell Bashir and other places 
in northern Syria submitted in 1176 to Saladm 
(Michael Syrus, lit. 366). In his retinue before 
<Akk 5 was the Amir Badr al-Din Duldirim b. BahS 5 


al-Din al-Yaru^I of Tell Bashir, who had successfully 
defended the stronghold in 579 (1183) against 
c Imad al-Din Zangi (Rec. hist . or. crois, in. 71). 
In his pursuit of lbn al-Mukaddam, who had fled 
to Badr al-Din m Tell BRshir, al-Mahk al-ZRliir 
m 599 (1202 — 1203) took the fortress (KamRlal- 
Dln, transl. Blochet, in R.O.L., v., 1897, p. 38) 
but lost it again (R. O. L., v. 59). Badr al-Din 
was still ruling there in 615 (1218 — 1219) when 
Kaika 3 ns of Rum took the fortress (R.O.L., v. 57; 
Rec hist, or crois , 11/1. 145). In the very same 
year al-Mahk al-Ashraf again took Tell BRshir from 
the Saldjilk Sultan and gave it with other places 
to ShihRb al-Din Tughril, AtRbek of the young 
prince of Halab (R. O. L , v. 57; Rec. hist. or. 
crois, 11/1 146 sq. ; v. 166; Abu ’ 1 -FidR 5 , Annal. 
Mus lent , ed. Reiske, iv 266). Al-Mahk al- c Aziz 
of Halab in 629 (1231 — 1232) seized the fortress 
and installed a governor in it and deposed the 
itc/tbh of his Atabek Shihab al-Din (R.O.L., v. 82). 

The Khwanzmians m 638(1240 — 1241) attacked 
c Azaz, Tell Bashir and Burdj al-RassRs(^ 0 L , vi. 5). 

The ruler of Halab, al-Mahk al-NRsir, sent in 
646 (1248 — 1249) a force under the leadership 
of the Aimeman Shams al-Din Lliltl against Hims, 
the Amir of which, al-Malik al-Ashraf, was forced 
after a two months’ siege to surrender his town 
and was given Tell Bashir instead of it (Abu 
’l-Fida J , op. cit , iv. 494) In 658 (1260) al-Malik 
al-Ashiaf of Tell Bashir paid homage in Halab 
to Hulagu who thereafter gave him back Hims 
(Abu ’ 1 -Fida 3 , op. cit, iv. 585, Weil, Gesc'h. d. 
Chaltfen, iv 13) 

Sultan. Baibars is said to have destroyed the 
fortress of Tell Bashir (lbn al-Shihna, Bairut ed., 
p. 170). 

Bibliography. YRl^nt, Mtfdjam, ed. Wu- 
stenfeld, i 864; Safi al-Din, Mata$id al-Itttl<f, 
ed Juynboll, 1. 210; Abu ’ 1 -Fida\ Takwim al- 
Buldan, ed Remaud, p 232; Annales Muslem., 
ed Reiske, passim', lbn al-Athir, Kamil, ed. 
Tomberg, Index, 11. 705; al-Dimishkl, ed. Meh- 
ren, p 206; Kama! al-Din, transl. Blochet, 
R O. L.y 111. 524, note 2; Barhebraeus, Chrort. 
Reel, ed. Abbeloos-Lamy, li 482; Citron. Syr , 
ed. Bedjan, p. 316; lbn al-Shihna, al-Durr 
al-muntakhab ft Ta'rlkh Halab , ed Bairut, 
p 169 sq. ; Mattheos Urhayech, transl. Dulau- 
rier, Index, p. 543 ; Michael Syrus, ed. Chabot, 
Index, p. 72*; al-Makrizi, transl. Quatremfcre, 
Hist. d. Suit Maml , 11/1 205 , Ritter, Erdkunde, 
x. 1033; xvu. 1684; Rey, Les colonies frartques 
en Syne aux XI 1 * et XI IB stecles f Paris 1883, 
p 322; Sachau, Reise in Syr ten it. Mesopot., 
Leipzig 1883, p, 162-165; Ainsworth, A per- 
sonal Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition , 
n., London 1888, p 412, Le Strange, Palestine 
under the Moslems, p. 42, 542 ; Sayce, P. S. B. A., 
xxxui , 1911, p. I 75 j R liar tmann, Z. D. M. G., 
lxx, 1916, p 34, note 14; Gaudefi oy-Demom- 
bynes, La Syne a Vepoque des Mamelouks, 1923, 
p. 92, 95, 219, Dussaud, Topographic histor . 
de la Syrie antique et medievale. Pans 1927, 
p 436, 464, 468. (E. Honigmann) 

TELL al-KEBIR, a village in the Egyp- 
tian Delta, with a station on the Cairo-Za^Rzfy- 
Ism&hliya-Suez line, about 30 km. distant from 
ZakRzik, 50 from Ismfi c iliya. The station is some 
distance from the village on the north bank of 
the IsmR c Iliya Canal. A market is held every 
Thursday. The Bedouin tribes of the neighbourhood 
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are the HanadI, the Nafa c at and the TCmilat. 
Wide stretches of sand-dunes and undulating desert 
land extend north and south of the Wadi, with 
traces of ancient fortifications and the mounds of 
buried cities. In the depression here, known as 
the W 5 di 'lumilat through which flows the fresh- 
water canal, rich agricultural land is to be found 
The province ( tnudlrtya ) is al-Shaiklya ; the district 
( [tnarkaz ) Zakazlk It is a police outpost. The 
inhabitants, as given by Bomet Bey, are 3,194, 
being the population of 3 ezbehs and 5 hafrs. 
Theie are 4 zawtyas and 3 hut tabs . In modern 
times the place achieved fame as a result of the 
short but fierce encounter in 1882 between the 
British under Sir Garnet Wolseley and the Egyp- 
tians under c Arabl Pasha A small graveyard with 
the names of British soldiers who fell in the fight 
may still be seen. 

Bibliography • B01 n ct Bey, Geogr. Econ , 
p 224; C. Royle, The Egyptian Campaigns , 
London 1886, 1. 312 sqq ; Stanley Lane-Poole, 
Watson Pasha , p. 108 sqq ; Prince Ibrahim 
Hilmy, Lit . of Egypt and the Sudan , s v ; C. 
G Gordon, Journals , p 60, Milner, England 
in Egypt , p 116; E. L Butcher, Chuich of 
Egypt , 11. 389; W Scawen Blunt, My Diaries , 
li 38 — 39 ; Baedeker, Egypt, index. 

(J Walker) 

TELLOH, a site in c Irak, consisting of a 
number of aitificial mounds, covering an extent 
of 4 — 5 miles It is situated on the eastern side 
of the Shatt al-Haiy, which links the Tigris to 
the Euphrates, at 8 — 10 hours from Nasulya Here 
the French consul in Basra, Ernest de Sarzec, 
discovered in 1877 archaeological remains. Under 
his guidance excavations weie begun in 1880, as 
a result of which the site proved to be that of 
the Sumerian town of Laga&h or Snpurla The 
greater part of the mateiial excavated — in- 
cluding numerous statues of Gudea — was placed 
in the Louvre m Paris Aftei de Sarzec’s 
death, in 1901, the excavations were continued 
by Cros. 

Tellohisa local name, containing no doubt the 
word “tell”. According toSchefei, the name may 
perhaps be derived from Tell al-Lawh, “tablet-lull”. 

Bibliography E de Sarzec, Decouvertes 
en Chaldee , Paris 1884 — 1912 

(J H. Kramers) 
TEMU6IN. [See Cingiz-Khan.] 

TENES, a t own in Algeria on the coast, 125 
miles from Algiers, 100 miles E. of Mostaganem 
and 35 N. of Orleans, a town in the valley of 
the Chelif; its position is 36° 30' 50" N. Lat. 
i° 1 8' E. Long (Greenwich). The town is built 
on a rocky plateau commanding the sea, the 
harbour lies below in a bay shelteied from the 
east winds by the bulk of Cape Tenes, but un- 
protected against the north and west which makes 
the anchorage unsafe in spite of the considerable 
work done to secure the protection of ships. Tiade 
is confined to coastal traffic and the total of 
merchandise handled in the port hardly exceeds 
19 to 20,000 tons per annum. A railway recently 
opened to connect Tenes with the valley of the 
Chelif will probably increase the trade of the 
port. Two miles south of the European town is a 
native village, with about 1200 inhabitants, called 
Old Tenes. It is built on a plateau along which 
runs on the east like a natural fosse, the WSd 
Allala. Tenes is a commune de plein exercice with 


6,207 inhabitants of whom 4,620 are natives; it 
is also the capital of a mixed commune with 
51,959 inhabitants of whom 50,728 are natives. 

History. The modern town occupies the site 
of Cartcnnae, a Phoenician and Caithagmian factory 
which became a Roman colony under the Empire. 
Sacked by the Vandals, then by the Arabs, Cai- 
tennae disappeared almost completely In the time 
of al-Bakrl, all that w T as left was a castle built on 
the shore and at the present day only insignificant 
traces of it have been found (remains of ramparts, 
cisterns and tombs). In the in^d (ix*h) century 
a new tow'n was built two miles from the sea by 
adventurers from Spain This is the modern Tenes. 
Al-Bakri dates its foundation to 262 (875 — 876) 
and attributes it to Spanish sailors who used to 
winter in the port. They invited thither people 
from Elvira and Mance some of whom, dismayed 
by the fevers, soon went back to the Peninsula, 
the otheis remained m Africa and were reinforced 
by Berbers from Stlk Ibrahim, a place m the 
valley of the Chelif The primitive settlement of 
these immigrants, who weie at first content to 
encamp in the fortress built by the Spanish Moois, 
gave place to a town surrounded by walls with 
a mosque and bazaars. Traces of it still survive 
in Old Tenes where a pait of the ramparts still 
exists, a bridge and notably the mosque mentioned 
by al-Bakil. In spite of the unhealtluness of the 
climate, Tenes rapidly prospeied owing to the 
feitility of the environs which pioduced in abund- 
ance fiuits of all sorts and cereals which, according 
to Idrisi were expoited abroad. Governed by a 
family of c Alid origin, Tenes recognised the suzer- 
ainty of the Omaiyads of Spain, who seem to 
have regarded this town as a place to which to 
depoit any one they had reason to complain of. 
From the iv l h (x th ) century the town passed 
in turn under the dynasties who disputed the 
possession of the Central Maghrib Fatimids, San- 
hadja, Ma gh rawa, Almoravids and Almohads After 
the dismemberment of the Almohad empue, it 
passed to the Ziyanids of Tlemcen, then in the 
second half of the xv*h centuiy threw off this yoke 
and formed an independent little principality ruled 
at first by membeis of the royal family, then by 
local shaikhs, the last of w'hom became a vassal 
of Spain l Arudj [q.v.] took it in 1517 and a few 
years later Khair al-Din [q v.] definitely established 
Turkish power there Tenes was given a ka*td and a 
garrison Henceforth its prospenty declined rapidly. 
The tiade in corn with Europe which still went 
on in the xvi*h — xviBh centuries completely ceased 
in the early years of the xvinth century. The town 
was seveial times pillaged by the natives and 
lebelled against the Tuiks. 

After 1830, Tenes was for a period independent 
c Abd al-Kadir who had mcoipoiated this town in 
his possessions, tued without success to revive 
the trade of the p6rt In 1843 the inhabitants 
submitted without resistance to the Fiench. Bugraud 
at once began to erect buildings intended to facilitate 
the provision of supplies for the troops operating 
in the valley of the Chelif This was the origin 
of the present town. 

Bibliography : al-Bakil, transl. de Slane, 
revised by Fagnan, p. 128; Idrisi, ed. Dozy and 
de Goeje, p. 73; transl., p. 96; Leo Africanus, 
transl. bchefer, iii, 56;. Dessus-Lamaie and G. 
Margais, La mosquee du Vieux Tenes , A\A., 1929. 

(G Yver) 
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TEPTYAR, a T u r k i s h people who call them- 
selves Tipter or BaghV urt « According to Vamb£ry, 
the name is derived from a veib tepte “to roam” 
and means “rovers” ; in Radloff’s Worterbuch 
(111. 1 1 14) no such veib is mentioned and the 
word tepter only quoted as the “name of a tribe 
in the gouvernement of Orenburg”. In Russian 
documents of the xvin th century the word tepter 
is frequently associated with the word bobll', which 
is of course not a tribal name but means “peasant 
without land and family” According to Karamzin 
(vol. 1., note 73 )} the Tepter were a mixed people 
composed of Ceremiss, Votyaks, Cuwash and Tatars, 
who had fled m the xvi th century after the fall 
of the kingdom of Kazan [q. v.] to the Ba§hkns 
[cf basdjirt]. According to the modern view, the 
Tepter are a mixed people in which the Bashkir 
element predominates, but other elements from the 
Volga and Ural territory are repiesented. Their 
language is Bashkir. The Tepter took no part in 
the great Bashkir rising of the year 1755 At the 
piesent day, the Tepter live mainly in the gouver- 
nement of Orenburg and also in the former 
gouvernements of Ufa and Perm, their territory 
belongs to the autonomous Bashkir republic; they 
engage in agriculture and bee-reanng 1 heir numbeis 
still are about 300,000, the figure given in older 
accounts According to Vamb 4 ry theie were beside 
Muslims, pagans among them and moie lecently 
also Christians. At the piesent day the Tepter are 
all regarded as Sunnis. 

B tb ho gi ap hy . Vamb6ry, Das Turkenvolk 
in semen ethnologischen und ethnographischen 
Bcziehungen, Leipzig 1885, p 520 sqq ; I Zaru- 
bin, Spisok ?iai odnostet Soyuza Sov Soc. Respublik, 
Leningiad 1927, p. 29, N°. 114. 

(W. Barthoid) 

TERDJUMAN, turkicised form of the Arabic 
tardjaman (cf Muhammad Hafld, al-Ghalaiat al- 
ma dihura^ p 1 10) meaning an interpreter 
The word is of Aramaic origin and early 
entered the Aiabic language. Inteipreters must 
have always played an important part in the 
commercial and diplomatical relations of Islamic 
states with foreign peoples, but then activity 
begins to enter into cleaiei historical light only 
in thef vi th (xn th ) century, fiom that time date 
the eailiest known treaties between Chustian 
towns or states and Muslim rulers of thecountnes 
around the Mediterranean. From the treaties with 
the states in Noithern Africa, as published 
and studied by de Mas Latne, it appears, that 
the “torcimani” (for the othei numeious Latin and 
Romance forms in that time cf. de Mas Latrie, 
Introduction , p. 189 sqq) were an indispensable 
class of functionaries m the commercial chancelleries, 
called “douane” (fiom dtwati ), that existed in the 
sea-ports accessible to foreign trade. Nearly all 
commercial transactions took place through the 
intermediary of these interpieters, who often formed 
a kind of hieraichy; evidence given by them was 
accepted everywhere. Special duties were levied 
on merchandise negociated through their inter- 
mediary These interpreters were ongmally ap- 
pointed by the local authority; they were Muslims, 
Christians or Jews; in certain places a particular 
interpreter was charged with the interests of 
each foreign nation. Some of these functionaries 
had to be present at the still more important 
business of concluding treaties and, when needed, 
of interpreting treaties, when there were difficulties 


concerning the text. In these cases the name of 
the interpreter was specially mentioned in the 
text of the treaty. It appears likewise from those 
texts, that some of them were especially attached 
to the local ruler. The existence of interpreters 
in Syria is also mentioned by the French sources 
on the Crusades. 

Under the Ottoman Empire the position and 
the function of the interpreters in the different ad- 
ministrations remained practically the same as it had 
been in former centuries. But, as commercial and 
diplomatic relations became more frequent and more 
important in time, the need of good and reliable inter- 
preters increased and so we find more and more 
mention of them in histoiical sources. The most 
common name foi them in European sources is the 
Italian form “drogman” or “dragoman”, at the side 
of which the French “truchement” remained a long 
time in use. In the many Turkish sea-ports all the 
Turkish government offices had their dragomans, as 
was also the case with the consulates of foreign 
nations that were established there The position 
of the dragomans in the capital was naturally 
more impoitant, the foreign embassies had many 
in their service. 

The most important post was, however, that 
of dragoman to the Turkish government. As a 
special office, it was peihaps alieady in existence 
under Muhammad II, but the first diagoman to 
the Porte, who is mentioned was the su bashi 
c Ali Beg, who brought the peace treaty of 1502 
to Venice After him came Yunus Beg, who died 
in 948 (1541 — 1542) and went often as emissary 
to Venice; he was the builder of a mosque in 
Constantinople called Durughman Masdjidi (Si^t/l-t 
c Othmani , iv. 677 ; Hadlkat al- Dj awami c , N°. 226). 
Yunus Beg was a Greek and his successor Ahmad 
was originally a German from Vienna called Heinz 
Tulman. Another dragoman in the service of the 
Porte in the xvi th century was Murad Beg, a 
Hungarian who was captured in the battle of 
Mohacs, and known as the author of an apo- 
logetical treatise on Islam and especially of a 
trilingual hymn in Turkish, Latin and Hungarian 
(published by F Babinger, in Liter aturdenkmaler 
aiis Ungarns Turkenzeit , Berlin 1927; cf. also 
p. 38 sqq. of this book for historical data about 
the dragomans of the Porte) About this time 
there probably were already several diagomans m 
the service of the Porte, one of whom was the bash 
terdjumati , they were almost without exception 
Christians (Greeks, Germans, Italians) As the foreign 
relations between the Ottoman Empire became more 
important and more complicated, the influence of 
the interpreters of the Porte increased, until, in the 
xvin th century, the position of dragoman of the 
Porte became almost hereditary in the powerful 
Greek families of Mavrogoidato and Ghika; it 
became the custom that, after having occupied 
the office of dragoman, they were appointed 
as prince of one of the Danube principalities. As 
it was still a rare exception, at this time, for 
Turks themselves to know European languages, 
the influence of these mediators on the foreign 
policy was necessarily very strong; on the other 
hand executions of former chief interpreters were 
not rare. It was only under the reign of Mah- 
mfidll that, together with the increased importance 
of the activity of the Re 3 ls Efendi [q. v.], the 
Turkish government was able to liberate itself 
from the help of these not overtrustworthy ser- 
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vants. A special study of the role played by 
the Porte dragomans on Ottoman policy has not 
yet been made. An incomplete list of them is 
given by von Hammer, G. O R ., vii. 627. 

The dragomans of the embassies and consulates 
were often no less powerful international mediators, 
They generally belonged to the same class of 
people, 1. e. local Christians, as those in Turkish 
service. The treaties or capitulations and also the 
diploma’s ( berdt ) granted to them by the sultan, 
guaranteed them the protection of the nation which 
they served m the consulate or the embassy 
One of their special functions, which is expressly 
mentioned in the capitulations, derives from the 
right of the consuls to be represented by their 
dragomans in the processes before Turkish tribunals, 
m which their subjects were involved This function 
had developed very naturally from the part played 
by the dragomans since the middle ages. As, 
however, since the xviuth century, the influence 
of European Powers and their representatives in 
Turkey became preponderant, the interference in 
Turkish affairs, exercised by the dragomans, became 
insupportable to the Porte; moreovei the con- 
sulates made a too extensive use of their right 
to appoint Turkish subjects as dragomans, with- 
drawing them thereby from the authority of then 
government. As a lesult of the remonstrances of 
the Porte, an agreement with the foreign missions 
was reached in 1863, by which the power of the 
embassies and consulates to appoint native dragomans 
was restricted About this time, most of the European 
governments had begun, however, to create a 
special interpreter service from their own subjects, 
for which a proper training was required In the 
second half of the xix th century and the beginning 
of the xx fc h century, the chief dingomans in the 
embassies of the great powers at Constantinople 
were still the acknowledged authorities foi con- 
ducting negotiations of all kinds with the Porte, 
especially with regard to the interpretation of the 
capitulations and the application of the special 
extra-territoi lal rights derived from those treaties 
When, however, in 1914 the Turkish Govern- 
ment abolished the capitulations, it refused at the 
same time to recognise foreign diplomatic or con- 
sular functionaries with the title of diagoman Ac- 
cordingly the title is no longer officially used in 
Turkey. 

Btbltography L de Mas Latrie, Traites 
de paix et de commerce et documents dtvers con - 
cernant les relations des chretiens avec les Arabes 
de VAfnque Septentnonale , Paris 1866, p 186 
sqq , 285 sqq.; von Hammer, G. 0 R , index; 
Martens-Skerst, Das Consular wesen und die 
Consularjurisdiction im Orient , Beilin 1874, 
G. Pelissi£ du Rausas, Le Regime des capitulations 
dans 1' Empire ottoman 2 , Paris 1910, H. Almkvist, 
Ein Dragoman- Dip lorn am dem vortqen Jahr - 
hundert , Upsala 1891. (J. II. Kramers) 

terejumAn, in the terminology of Turkish 

mystics, has two meanings. 

I. a member of a tarlka, who accom- 
panies a neophyte of the order during 
his initiation, as a spiritual interpreter When 
a murid is initiated in the Bekt 5 §hl tailfca, he is 
led by two terdjumSns into the presence of the 
Shaikh and eleven other persons representing the 
eleven imams. During the ceremony the terdjumSns 
guide him and say for him the formulas he has 
to recite (cf. J. P. Brown, The Darvishes or Oriental 


Spiritualism , ed. H. A. Rose, London 1927, p. 
206 sqq.). 

The function of these terdjumSns is analogous 
to that of a certain class of functionaries m the 
organisation of Islamic guilds, after the Futuwa- 
books, who arc called nakib , but also tard/uman 
al-ltsan or tardjunian al-kadam . During the cere- 
mony of the reception of a new member m the 
guild, these terdjumSns play a similar part to those 
mentioned with the BektSshTs (cf. Thorning, Bet - 
trdge zur Kenntms des tslamischen Vereinswesens , 
Berlin 1913, p. 106 sqq.) 

2 With the BektSshTs, terdjuman means also a 
piayer Only special prayers, recited at special 
occasions, arc called teidjuman. It is also said to 
be the name of the secret word or phrase of the 
BektSshTs (cf Brown, The Darvishes , p. 180, 199). 

(J. II Kramers) 

TEREK, a large rivei in the Caucasus 
(length about 300 miles, bieadth in some places 
up to 500 yards) In its uppei course it is a 
mountain torrent and even in its lower course so 
swift that navigation is impossible upon it. 

Duung the golden period of Arabic geographical 
knowledge (iv*h = \th. century) the land of Terek 
must have belonged to the kingdom of the Khazar 
[q v ] This poition of the Khazar dominions is 
not described by Arab geographeis and the Terek 
not mentioned The name seems to appear for the 
fiist time in the history of the fighting between 
Iieike [q v ] and Hulagii [q v.] at the beginning 
of 661 (Nov. — Dec. 1262) in Rashid al-Dln (ed. 
Quatrcmeie, p 394) Hamd Allah KazwTnl ( G . 
M 5 , xxin 259) mentions the Teiek (in Le 
Strange’s tianslation, p 250 Turk) along with the 
Stil (Volga) as a uver in Dasht-i KipCak [cf. 
kii'cak] The land of the Teiek at that time 
belonged to the kingdom of the Golden Horde 
and piobably adopted Islam at the same time as 
the latter in the vnith (xiv th ) century A few years 
after the conquest of Astrakhan [q. v ] in 1554, 
Russian Cossacks began to appeal on the Terek 
and foimed the “Teiskish Cossack army” ( Terskoe 
kazacye voisko ); at fiist independent of Moscow 
it was afterwards incorpoiated in the Russian 
empire Foi the political life of the Muslim world, 
the Terek lands have never been of great importance; 
even the fortiess of Kizlar on the north bank of 
the Terek was, in spite of its Turkish name, built 
by the Russians in 1735. 

Bibliography . In addition to the works 
quoted 111 the text see E Weidenbaum, Pude - 
voditeV po Kavkaztt , Tiflis 1888 

(W. Bar 1 hold) 

TERNATE, a small volcanic island, west 
of Halmahera in the eastern part of the Malay 
Aichipelago. From the administrative point 
of view, it forms with several other small islands 
and groups of islands a subdivision of theiesidency 
of Ternate in the gouvernement of the Moluccas. 
Only a part of the island is dnectly under the 
rule of the Dutch East Indian government , the 
other part belongs to the autonomous district of 
Ternate, which includes several portions of Hal- 
mahera, the Sulu Archipelago and some other islands. 
From eaily times the trade in spices has brought 
many foreigners to these islands; the population, 
especially that of the area under the gouvernement, 
is therefore much mixed; the mam element shows 
a strong resemblance to the native population of 
northein Halmahera. The standard of living is 
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not high, partly because the natives are not fond 
of work; they live mainly by fishing and a primitive 
agriculture The language, Ternatan, is the lingua 
franca of the Molucca Archipelago; it belongs to 
the (non-Indonesian) north Halmahera gioup of 
languages and is a rather degenerate specimen of it 
The early history of these regions is little known. 
In the period when our knowledge begins to in- 
crease, the north-east cornei of the archipelago was 
divided into 4 kingdoms: Ternate (then called 
Gapi), Djailolo, Tidore and Batjan. There must 
have been some connection between these king- 
doms (tradition traces them back to one single 
kingdom) But they seem to have been continually 
at war with one another. Djailolo originally had 
a certain predominance but had later to give way 
to Ternate; and especially in the xvth and xvith 
century Ternate showed a great desire to extend 
its powei. We have very little, and that unreliable, 
information as to the time and manner in which 
Islam spread here. Accoiding to one tradition, a 
Javanese merchant named Husain (or Dato Mawla 
Husain) preached Islam in Ternate as early as 
the reign of Kaitjil Gapi Baguna (also called 
Maihum) in 1465 — 86 and he is even said to 
have been successful m converting this tuler 
In native chronicles, however, this king is not 
numbered among the Muslim rulers, the series 
of whom begins with Ins son Zain al- c Abidln 
(i486 — 1495 ?) who was also the fiist to replace 
the old title Kolano by that of Sultan Undei him 
the whole population is said to have been con- 
verted to Islam, we are also told that he made a 
journey to Java in order to be more accurately 
instructed at Giri in the principles of Islam. Islam 
is now found here in the same form as in other 
parts of Indonesia; seveial old pagan customs 
still exist but the pnncipal precepts of Islam are 
followed with comparative fidelity, especially at 
the courts There is no fanaticism 

The Portuguese were the first Europeans to 
conclude a treaty with Ternate (beg of the xvidi 
cent), when in the beginning of the xvn th century 
the Dutch appeared in the Moluccas, an unceasing 
struggle began between them and the Spaniaids 
and Portuguese, in 1683 Ternate recognised the 
soveieignty of the Dutch East India Company. 
In 1915 the reigning Sultan -was depnved of his 
throne for his disloyal attitude; since then the 
autonomous area has been governed by a council 
of notables. 

Bibliography A full account of Ternate 
is given in T. S A de Clercq, Bijdragen tot 
dc kentits dcr residentie Ternate , Leyden 1890; 
see also . Legende en geschiedents van Ternate , 
in Tijdschrift van het Binntnlandsch Bestuur , 
It. 310 (W. H. Rassers) 

TESHRlN, the name of the first two months 
of the Syrian calendar. It is found as early 
as the Palmyiene inscriptions and theie means 
only one month, namely the fiist (in the Jewish 
calendar, the seventh) while the next was called 
Kantln [q v ]. In the calendar of the Syriac 
church however, we find this name applied to two 
months, the third and fourth Synan = ninth and 
tenth Jewish, Kislgw and TebhSth, while the 
original KSnUn was replaced by a second Teshrln 
month. As a stage in the development of the four 
first Syriac names of months from four different 
to two pairs A. v Gutschmid has lecognised the 
calendar of Heliopolis, the first four months of 


which bore the names Ag, Thorin, GelBn and 
Chanu. The last three names correspond to Tighrl, 
Kislew and Kantln The development from GelSn 
to Kantln is explained by a change of letters, 
while the replacement of Ag by Tishrl might be 
due to Jewish influence. The Syrians distinguished 
the two Teshrln by the epithets k*£im and frray 
(so al-Blrunl) for which the Arabs used al-awwal 
and al-akhir or al-tpani. 

In time, the two months coincide with the Oc- 
tober and November of the Roman calendar and 
have 31 and 30 days. In the two months the four 
first stations of the moon set and the 15-18 rise. 
The days on which this happens are, according 
to al-Blrfini, the 10th and 23rd T I and 5th and 
18 th T. II, according to al-Kazwlnl, the 18^ and 
31st T. I and 13th an d 2 6*h T II. In 1300 of 
the Seleucid era (= 989 A. D ), according to al* 
BliunI, the stais of the four stations rose or set 
on the 22 n <* T I and on the 5 th , i8*h and 
31 st T. II. 

Bibliography al-BlrUnl, A (par , ed. Sa- 
chau, p 60, 70, 347—349, al-Kazwlnl, '‘Adjcftb 
al-Makhlukdt , ed. Wustenfeld, 1 42 sqq , 47 sq. y 
75 (Geim transl by Eth6, p 88 sqq , 98 sqq,, 
153 sq)\ S. A Cook, A Glossary of the Ara- 
maic Inscriptions , 1898, s.v. A. Cooke, 

A Text-Book of Nor th-Semitic Inscriptions, 1903, 
s cadcm v. ; A. v. Gutschmid, Kletne Schiiften , 
11 (1890), 647 sqq ; Ginzel, I/andb. d math. u. 
techn Chron , 1 264, 111. 33 (M Plessner) 
TEWFIK MEHMED, ca’Ied Caylak Tewf!*, 
a Turkish author and publicist, born in 
Constantinople in Sha c ban 1259 (Sept 1843), the 
son of a certain Mustafa Agha who was connected 
with the Janissaries, and a freedwoman, and died 
in 13 1 1 (1893) in the same city After a rather 
scanty education he entered the Wai Ministry 
as a clerk Intioduced to journalism by Fihb 
Efendi, founder and editor of the newspaper Wa- 
kit and Mukhbir , he devoted himself more and 
more to this and to authorship, which was only 
intei rupted by longer or shorter tenures of office 
as secretary in Constantinople and m the pro- 
vinces (Btussa, Serajevo, and Bihal) Things no- 
wheie seem to have gone well with him and he 
had to drink to the dregs the bitterness of a 
journalist's life under the despotic measures of the 
government against the press He was apparently 
also a lectuier on lhetonc, although it was style 
that offered him the greatest difficulties at the 
beginning of his career. He contributed to the 
newspapers Mukhbir , Istambol , Terakki and Ba- 
firet , founded for the wall of Brussa the printing 
press and official organ of the wilayet, Khudaxvendi- 
g l ai m Brussa, and independently the political 
papeis c Asr and c Othmanll and the humorous 
papers Geweze , Lettfif-i A(kar and Caylak . 

At the same time he showed great activity as 
an author, especially in the literature of anecdote. 
His works are especially important for Turkish 
folklore as he saw the great importance of recording 
the old customs which were gradually disappearing. 
His Is lam bo Ida bir Sene in particular secures him 
lasting lecognition. His works usually appeared 
in parts and therefore some were never com* 
pleted, they include the following: Qheil-i LeflPif-i 
Inshaf , Akhisarlnin Nieam-i c Alem Ter pettiest ; 
Kafile-i Spu^arol, 1290; Me$&ahir-i c othpianlye , 
1293; Athar-i periston', Magjarisf&n Seyakat-nd- 
mesi , 1294; Ghat a'tb-t H%k l ayat\ Lefi'if-t Nafr 
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ed-Dln, 1299; Istambolda bir Sent, 1299 — 1300; 
Buadem , 1299 — 1302; Takhr\d}-i gharabat, 1300; 
Iki gelin Odasi , 1301; Tcfrikh yakhod bin yuz 
yetmidk I&inayetle r t, 1302 ; Khazine-t Lettfif, 1 303 ; 
Lefiif-ez-Zerah f; Usul-i Insha f u-Kitabct\ $&um- 
rukh-i Edeb. 

Bibliography . Th. Menzel, Turkische Bi - 
bliothek , ii., m., iv., v , x., xiii., esp. his auto- 
biography, x. 20 — 36; Brusalf Mehmed Tfihir, 
c Othmanll Mtfelltflen, Stambul 1333, 11. 117; 
Horn, Geschtchtc der turkischen Moderne , Leipzig 
1902; Wl. Gordie wski, Ocerki po nowoi osmans - 
hot literature , Moscow 1912, p. 96 — 99 

(Th. Menzel) 

TEWFl# FIKRET, whose real name was 
Mehmed Tewflk* the poetical name of Fikret 
being assumed later instead of Tewflk NazmI 
which he first took, an important Turkish poet 
and metncist, founder of the modern Turkish 
school of poetry. 

Born on the 24 th Sha c ban 1284 (Dec. 25, 1867) 
in Constantinople, the son of the secretary to Fa- 
tima SultSn, afterwards mute^aiif Husein Efendi 
(descended from a family of notables of Cerkesh 
in Anatolia) and Khadldja Refi c a Khanfm, a Turk- 
ish lady from the island of Chios (probably ori- 
ginally of Greek descent), received a careful 
education; he went first to the Mahmudlye-Wahde 
Riishdlye school m Akseiai When the latter was 
closed on account of the influx of the muhadjir 
m the Russo-Turkish war, he entered, at the age 
of nine, the Gaiata High School ( Ghalata Seray 
Sul(an 1 sl) t with which he was to remain connected 
for almost his whole life At eleven he lost hts 
mother, who had gone with her elder brother on 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, wheie both died ot 
cholera m the desert (Fikret, who only came to 
realise his loss fully when his sister died, devoted 
to her his touching trier thiye Ilemdnrem ilun in 
1318=1900). As a child , he was unmanageable 
and self-willed but later obtained a masterly con- 
trol of himself and became senous, almost mis- 
anthiopical and hypersensitive In 1304 (1886 — 
1887) he passed out of school as its most dis- 
tinguished scholar, entered an office of the Porte, 
which he left in 1311, as the inactive life, then 
typical of a Tuikish government office, did not 
satisfy his honourable nature. At the same time 
he taught French, Turkish and calligraphy in the 
commercial school in Gedik Pasha In 1306 (1888 — 
1889) he became teacher of Turkish at Gaiata 
Serai High School, which he left in 1311 (1893) 
because the government cut down ins salary In 
1312 (1894 — 1895) he became a teacher at the 
Robert College in Rumeli Hisar, where he remained 
till his death. In Rumeli Hisar he built himself 
a house which he decorated accoiding to his own 
artistic ideas (he was also an artist) with 9 splendid 
view, where he lived the peaceful idyllic life of a 
poet with his wife who was also his cousin, whom 
he had married m 1306 (1888) and his son Kha- 
lOk, to whom he dedicated a volume of poems. (It 
was a remarkable decree of fate that while his 
mother died while on the pilgrimage, his son 
KJrnlnV became a Christian in Glasgow, is now 
working as an engineer in America and is therefore 
lost to the Turkish cause) 

From 1307 he was a contributor to the perio- 
dical MirsUd , which was edited by the poet Ismael 
Sefa. In 1309, along with a few friends of like 
literary tastes he founded the Ma c l&mat f which 


was suppressed by the censorship after 24 num- 
bers. In 1 31 1 he undertook the literary editorship 
of the illustrated periodical Therwet-i Funun 
founded by Ahmed IhsSn m 1890. His wide 
literary activity was then begun which m a short 
time made him a most famous author. After suf- 
fering all kinds of restrictions under the regime 
of c Abd ul-Hamld, after the revolution in 1908 
he was appointed Director of the Gaiata Serai 
High School by the Young Tuikish government, 
when he refused the Ministry of Education He 
endeavoured to make the school a modern Tur- 
kish seminary, but soon came into conflict with 
the conservatism and led tape of the Ministiy 
of Education and finally retired in 1910 (1327) 
to devote himself entirely to his poetry and his 
teaching in the Robert College To this period 
belongs his scheme of educational reform foi a 
new type of Tuikish school ( yerii mekteb ), which 
however was never carried through After a long 
illness, he died on Aug 18, 1915 (1331). 

At the early age of 14, Fikret began to write 
ghazels , of course in the old style (Muntakhabat-i 
Terdjuman-i Haktkat ', p. 533) He developed his 
literal y abilities undei his teachers of literature, 
FeizI, Mu c alhm Nacjji and paiticularly RedjaVzSde 
Ekrem, who won a lasting influence ovei him as 
on the whole of the younger generation It was 
Ekrem also who decided him to become chief 
editoi of the Therivet-i Funun . With Fikret’s 
accession to the staff, a new era began for the 
Ther wet . The periodical set the standard for the 
whole of modern Turkish liteiature, which is 
known as the Tewflk Fikret (poetry) and Khalid 
Ziya (piose) penod Very soon all the collaborators 
of the Mekteb , edited by Husein Djahid on western 
lines, joined the Ther wet , whose staff included 
c AlI Ekrem, c Abd ul-Hakk Hamid, Djenab Shehab 
al-Dln, Khalid Ziya, c All Nadir, Husein Nazim, 
Ahmed Resold The Oriental tiend in the new 
literature was lepiescnted by the Musawwer 
Md'lurnat. 

Two years after taking up his duties Fikret pu- 
blished his principal work Rubab-i ihiheste, tt the 
Broken Lute” (Edebiycit-i djedide Ku tub-Khanesi , 
N° 2, Stambul 1314 [1896]) which had an unparal- 
leled success and went through many editions (later 
with the addition of his later works). In 1317 
(1899) he wrote Sts (Mist), his most vigorous 
poem directed against the despotic lule of c Abd 
ul-Hamld At the present day, it leads lather 
tamely. After the revolution he published his Rutijif. 
In 1318 (1900) he wrote the trier thiye. Hem$hirem 
icuriy in 1322 (1904) on the occasion of the un- 
successful attempt on the life of c Abd ul-Hamld. 
Lahza-i te'ekhkhur) m 1908 Millet Sharklsl In 
N°. 1 of the paper Tantn founded by him he 
published Sis and Rudjif, which had previously 
passed secretly from hand to hand In 1329(1909) 
appeared Doksati beshe do g hr tt, which found whole- 
hearted approval in a special number of Fed}r-i 
a ti y Rubabln Dj ewably Khalukln Defteri (in 
facsimile in the EdebtyUt-i (Jjedide Kutub-Khanesi. 
N° 31). In 1328 (1910) appeared the poem 
Khanyaghmay in 1330 a collection of songs for 
children in Parmak Htsabl . Shtrmitty his last 
work at all. 

The amount of his work is not large but its 
importance for Turkish literature is unique. 

Fikret is now a much disputed personality. 
While he was praised to the skies in his life-time 
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and lauded as a classic poetical genius, since his 
death an attempt has been made to minimise his 
importance and even to deny that he is a real 
poet and to describe him as a mere virtuoso and 
skilful metncist. A reaction has followed his 
incredibly rapid rise to fame. The following 
criticism sums up this modern attitude to him: 
“Fikret is immortal m Turkish literatuie as a 
technician, unforgettable as a man, but as a poet 
peihaps already forgotten”. 

Like every poet, Fikret is to be studied in his 
period and milieu, in order to do justice to him 
He is a finished master of technique, the creator 
of the Turkish renaissance, the main representative 
of the westernising school. The preceding period 
(Kemal, Hamid, Ekrem) had abolished the dominion 
of Persian and Arabic forms but left the Oriental 
spirit The task now was to get rid of the Muslim 
outlook on life and replace it by the western, 
i e. French, point of view. For models Fikret 
took the French, especially Frangois CoppSe, Le- 
comte de Lisle and Sully Prudhomme along with 
Musset, Lamartine, Baudelaire and Verlaine 

lie created a new language of poetry, made 
new rules for rhyme on the principle that rhyme 
is not intended for the eye, as is the case with 
Lkrem and c Abd ul-Hakk HSmid, but foi the ear 
With his fine taste and sound judgment, he suc- 
ceeded in developing the language in spirit and 
structure on Turkish lines, doing away with linguistic 
anarchy, turkicising the foreign elements and 1 hythms, 
although from the point of view of vocabulary he 
had no objection to overloading Turkish with 
Arabic and Persian words and his poems contaifg 
many rare non-Turkish words. Fikret did for the 
language of poetry what Namtk Kemal had done 
for prose. The lules laid down and followed by 
him are now so generally adopted that they are no 
longer felt to be innovations The main object of 
his attention was language as such, much moie 
that had been the case with other poets In ac- 
curacy of language he resembles Mu c allim NadjI 
and sui passed them all in command of language 
He iccalls to some extent Platen not only in the 
perfection of his language and the freedom from 
enor of his verse, with which even the opponents 
of the “Decadence” like Ahmed Midhat could find 
no* fault, but also m the^soullessncss of its marble 
smoothness 

Even in his earliest ghazels his own special cha- 
racteristics are appaient, although he is still entnely 
under the influence of the older school His mastery 
of language and rhythm developed veiy rapidly 
and it is this that distinguishes him from all others 
and which have made him a model for all other 
poets 

In contrast to the old school, which made each 
veise end as a closed unit m itself (which is why, 
particularly m the ghazel, the verses are so 
arbitrarily transposable), Fikret makes the sentiment 
run thiough a series of verses His verses have 
thus a flexibility and naturalness which is still 
lacking in the verse dialogues composed by Hamid 
The language of his verses endeavours to adapt 
its melody to the subject matter, which Nefr before 
him had tried to do. Specially noteworthy is his 
introduction of the sonnet, which has since been 
much cultivated m Turkish. 

In his metres he is still absolutely quantitative, 
with the exception of his poems for children 
Otherwise the followers of the old school could 


not have so readily felt that he was indisputably 
a poet. 

Fikret’s was a hypercritical intellect which dealt 
with the moral, religious and political problems 
of his time, unswervingly following the voice of 
his heart and conscience. But he was not a 
philosopher who could solve the problems of 
humanity, no metaphysician who could penetrate 
into the depths of the soul. His mental processes 
were of a very ordinary, almost trivial nature. His 
Inanmak Ihtiyadjl and his Tcfrlkh-i kadtrn are 
typical of the unbelief of his time. In the 
poisoned atmosphere of c Abd ul-Hamld’s despotic 
rule and later in the time of the unrestricted and 
one-sided administration of the young Turks, with 
his pure personality, with his steadfast confidence 
in himself, his earnest devotion to duty and his 
sacred enthusiasm, by his poems he performed a 
duty to his country nobly so that the appeal was 
made to the young men of the day: “To thyself 
be like Fikret, to thy country like Namtk KemSl!” 
As there is something to be learned from every 
one of his poems, he had a great influence as an 
educative force on the youth of Tuikey. He had 
a great belief in the value of education. 

Tewfik Fikret is a poet although not of the 
greatness that his contemporanes thought. He lacks 
the poetic fervour of Namtk Kemal, especially m 
the poems of his second period. The poems m 
which he scarified despotism, like his fervent Sis , 
which in its day was accepted like a gospel by the 
young men, now seem colourless and unreal They 
are not born of desperation like those of N. KemSl. 
|g|kj£t , also celebrated in his verse the smallest 
insignificant things, going much further 
than Ekrem, who although he said that everything 
is poetry, in practice only applied it to flowers, 
clouds, watei, dawn etc. A number of poems which 
Fikret wrote, following the practice of the day, 
for pictures in periodicals, were published in the 
Rubab-i fhikeste. Special mention may be made of 
the clearly outlined poems chaiacterismg Nedlm, 
Nef% Fuzull and Hamid That he wrote verse 
with difficulty and had to struggle with words 
and mattei until he completed a poem, is clear 
not only from his own confession and the labour 
and pains that many poems reveal, which takes 
from their effect as woiks of art, but also from 
the not very great volume of his production. 
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TEWFllf PASHA, Khedive of Egypt 
(1879 — 1892), was born on December 15, 1852 
as the eldest son of the Khedive Ismael Pasha 
He was educated in Egypt and began his political 
career at the age of 19 as president of the Council 
of State (al’tna^hs al-khususi) On March 10, 1879, 
after Nubar Pasha had resigned, he was appointed 
Prime Minister by lus father. In his cabinet, as 
was the case in the former, an Englishman was 
Minister of Finance and a Frenchman Ministei of 
Public Works But already on April 9 of that year, 
Isma c il, by a kind of “coup d’etat”, dismissed this 
new cabinet and Sharif Pasha [q. v ] became 
Prime Minister Soon afterwards political difficulties 
led to Ismael’s deposition by the Sultan (June 26) 
and Tewflk followed him on the thione according 
to the law of succession promulgated in 1866 
At the very beginning of his reign Tewflk 
Pasha had to face considerable difficulties The 
draft of a constitution, submitted to the new 
Khedive by Sharif Pasha, shortly after his accession, 
was disapproved and Sharif tendered his resignation 
(August 18) F01 a short time Tewflk became his 
own Prime Minister, but soon Riyad Tasha was 
appointed to that post, to keep it foi about two 
years, till the outbreak of the army rebellion of 
c Ar 5 bi Pasha. In the meantime the “dual control’’ 
of England and France over finance was re- 
established and m 1880 Egypt seemed to have 
entered a new prosperous penod In January 1880, 
however, occurred the first troubles in the aimy, 
which led to the nationalist revolt of September 9 
on the return to powei of Sharif Pa&ha; ‘Arab! 
Pasha [q v ] soon appeared as the most prominent 
man in the nationalist movement The Khedive 
had no strong paity on which he could rely to 
keep up his authority against this movement, and 
likewise the position of Egypt’s suzerain, the 
Turkish Sultan and natuial piotector of the 
Khedive’s government, was too weak to be of any 
importance. So, in the period that followed, the 
Khedive could not but play a passive part and 
allow the nationalists to take the measures they 
thought fit One of these measures was the con- 
vocation of a national assembly of notables, but 
although at first the nationalist leaders showed 
moderation, the international financial tioubles 
brought about at last a serious anti-foreign feeling 
in the country, which culminated in the massacre 
in Alexandria (June 11, 1882), followed on 

July 17 by the bombardment of that town by 
the British fleet The Khedive with his govern- 
ment had already fled from the capital to al-Ramla 
near Alexandua, while c Arabr, now in openievolt 
against the ruler, retired to Kafr-Dawar, a few 
miles distant. This was the most difficult time of 
Tewflk Pasha’s leign; he had to choose between 
the nationalists and foreign intei vention and, at the 
same time, the Sultan contemplated his deposition 
and the installation of his uncle c Abd al-Halfm in 
his place and even the despatch of an army to 
Egypt, from which he was prevented by the attitude 
of the European powers At last the nationalist 
insurrection was crushed by the military inter- 
vention of England (battle of Tell cl-Kebir on 
September 13, 1882), followed by the military 
occupation of the country. After the battle, Tewflk 
had returned to Cairo, but the only possible way, in 
these circumstances, to keep his throne was now to 
fall in with the wishes of the occupying power. In 
fact, the Khedive’s government, again presided 


over by Sharif Pasha since August 1882, was 
now quite impotent. All the measures after the 
English occupation, taken with regard to the ad- 
ministration of Egypt, the new Organic Law of 
May 7, 1883, international regulation of the 
financial administration in 1884, had to be accepted. 
There was, however, a loyal collaboiation between 
the Khedive and the British resident with the 
title of Consul General, the later Lord Cromei, 
in the difficult years that followed. One of the 
most disastious events in this time was the Mahdist 
rebellion in the Snd 5 n and the abandonment of 
this province by Egypt, much against the personal 
wish of Tewflk, after the vain struggle to defeat the 
Malidl (fall of Khartum in January 1885) It was 
only towards 1890, that a more prosperous time 
announced itself for the countiy; soon afterwards, 
on January 7, 1892, Tewflk Pasha died unexpectedly 
in his palace at Hulwan, to be succeeded by his 
eldest son c Abbas Hilml. 

Tewflk Pasha is said not to have had a chaiactei 
strong enough to face the overwhelming political 
difficulties, especially the weak attitude of himself 
and his government towards the first manifestations 
of rebellion in the army seems to have led in- 
evitably to the complete loss of control over the 
course of events. On the other hand this Khedive 
has left the reputation of a mild and enlightened 
peisonality, who was esteemed by of all those 
who had personal mteicouise with him, amongst 
them Lord Cromer and other European statesmen 
who have given descriptions of him At the age 
of 21 he had marned a lady belonging to the 
Khedivial family and he remained strictly monogamic 
dunng all his lifetime 

Bibltogi aphy DjudjI Zaidan, Maduihii 
a /-Shark , Cairo 1910, 1 48 sqq , Lord Cromer, 
Modem Fgypt , London 1911, esp p 715 sqq , 
A llasenclevei Geschichtc Agyptens im lip Ja/u- 
hmidert , Halle a. S 1917, esp. p. 198 sqq 
(J II. Krameks) 
TEZKARA. [See Tadhkira.] 

THA 5 , the name of the fourth lettei of 
the Arabic alphabet with the numerical 
value 500. Its foim is a horizontal stroke, curved 
upwards at its ends, with three dots above it 
By these thice dots it is distinguished from the 
third letter of the alphabet, [q. v.], which has 
two dots only Tins similarity explains also the 
place of tka ? immediately after ti t 

Of the other Semitic alphabets it is only the 
South- Arabic which has a special foim for the 
sound th. 

Etymologically the? corresponds to Canaanitic gf, 
Aiamaic fi (early- Aramaic \p), Assy nan sh, Aethiopic 
ft In Arabian its place is sometimes taken by f. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

AI. -!HA<ALIBl, Nisba of thiee Arab 
authors* 

1 AbU MansUr c Abd al-Malik b. Muhammad 
b IsmA'Il, one of the most fertile intellects of the 
vth (xid>) century, of whose life we only know 
that he was born in 350 (961) m Nisabur and 
died in 429 (1038). His numerous compilations, 
in which he deals by no means scrupulously with the 
intellectual property of his predecessors and repeats 
himself frequently, deal mainly with the poetry 
of his time but also with lexicology and rhetoric. 

His most famous and, for us most important, 
work is the Yatlmat al-Dahr fi MahUsin Ah l 
a/- c Ast on the poets of his own and the preceding 
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generation, arranged under countries, in the main 
an anthology with biographical notes as a rule 
very brief. Like most works of its kind, it went 
through several recensions as may be seen from 
Yakut’s statement m the IrsRqd , 11. 320 that he 
read the story given in the Damascus edition, 111 
33, at Cairo m a copy given by the author to 
Ya c kub b Ahmad b Muhammad, while it is not 
found in the usual texts. To the manuscripts given 
by Pertsch, Verz. der at, Hss. zu Gotha , N° 2127 
and G,A,L ., 1 284 may now be added those in 
Paris (Blochet, Catalogue des mss. ar . des nouvelles 
acquisitions , Pans 1925) N°. 6442, m Cambridge 
(E. G. Biowne, Handlist , 1900) N°. 1224 and in 
Nicholson’s possession {j. R A S., 1899, p. 912), 
as well as an anonymous synopsis in the Brit 
Museum Or. 7743 {Desci iptive List , p 61), to 
the printed edition (Damascus 1304) may be added 
the index of Mawlawl Abu Musa Ahmad al- 
Hakk entitled Eafidat aKA^r, a compiehensive 
index of persons, places, books etc. referred to in 
the Yatlmat al-Dahr , the famous anthology of 
Tha c alibl, Calcutta 1915, Btbl Indy N S , N° 1215 
The first continuation of the work was written by 
the author himself and entitled Tatimmat al-Ya- 
tlma , quoted by Yakut, It diady vi 41 1 and in the 
Pans ms N°. 3308 (s Muza Muhammad on Sa- 
markand's Cahar Makala , p. 129, on a ms in 
Aleppo s. Revue de Vac . ar. de Damns , vn 529- 
535), in other mss like the Beilin (s . G A L f 
loc. cit .) it is simply called Ifhail , s also al-Badr 
(Tunis 1340), 1 2, 38 sqq. A further continuation 
in pait coinciding with the Tatimma was wiitten 
by al-Bakharzi [q. v ] An anthology anangcd under 
subject matter is the Kitab Ahsan via samlttt which 
is much largei in the ms of the Koprulu library 
(s Rescher, M.S.O.S As , iv 164) than in the 
punted edition of the ms in the Khcdivial library 
m Cairo (Cairo 1324), tiansl by O Reseller in 
Et-Taf alibi , Ileft 3, Ixip/ig 1916 Subsidiary to 
it is the Kitab man ghjiba c anhu ’ l-Mutnby the 
autograph of which is in the 1 aleli mosque 111 
Stambul (N°. 1946, cf. Reschei, M O ., vn. 105) 
It is printed in the collection al-Tuhfa al-bahlya 
(Stambul 1302), p 230 — 294 and Bairut 1309, 
transl by Reseller in M O , xvu 31-198, xvm 
81-109 Similar anthologies, in which however 
the poet’s names are not given, are the Kitab 
Kh ass al-Khass Cairo 1326, the KitUb al-Mun - 
tahaly pr. with commentary by Ahmad b c All as 
al-Muntakhal ft Taiadjim Sh tiara* al-Muntahal, 
Alexandua 1321, and the Kitab Tar a* if al- Turn f 
in the Aya Sofia mss 3767 (Z D. M G , lxiv 
504), Kopiulu 1336 {M.S.O.S As., xiv. 176) 
and Top Kapu Seiai (R S. 0 , iv. 696). For the 
especial use of secretaries he piepared the Katiz 
al-Kuttab, 2,500 passages from 250 poets, s. Flugel, 
Die ar. etc Hss. det K K Hofbibliothek zu Wien, 
N°. 242; on this the Turkish poet Lami c I wiote 
a commentaiy, s. Todenni, Lit Turch., 11, app 
xxxiv Here also we may mention his prose vers- 
ions of the verses in the anthology Milms al - 
Udabc? of an unknown author which he prepaied 
by command of the Kh^srizmshSh Abu ’l- c Abbfis 
entitled Nashr al-Nazm w a- Hall al- c Ikd min muhk- 
tar al-Shfr alladhi ya$htamil c alaihi ’ l-Kitab al - 
mutar&am bi-Mu*nts al-Udaba *, pr. Damascus 
1300, Cairo 1317. 

A second series of his works belong to the 
field of entertaining literature but also contain all 
kinds of useful information especially historical 


anecdotes. Among these are the Kitab LafgPif 
al-Mcfarif \ ed. P. de Jong, Leyden 1867, the 
Kitab al- Fare? id wa 'l- Kail? id or Kitab aKlka 
al-nafts wa-Nuzhat a l- dp alls, pr. Cairo 1317 ( on 
the margin of the Nathr al-Na$m) f 1324, the 
Kitab al-Mubhidj (or al-Mubahht{&), pr. Stambul 
n. d , Cairo 1324 and the two works on praise 
and censure of things, that old topic of school 
a dab entitled Kitab al-Latcfif wa ' l- Z arc? if and 
Yawakit al-Mawakit\ to the MSS. quoted in Cat . 
codd. ar. btbl. ac. Ltigd. Batavae , N°. 455 may 
be added : Pans, op. cit ., N°. 5934 > Petersburg, 
N° 857, Nicholson, J R. A. S., 1899, p 913, 
Haupt, N°. 268. The two books are worked into 
one by an unknown hand in the Leyden ms. 
N° 456 and by Abu Nasr Ahmad b. c Abd al- 
Razzak al-MakdisI the latter was lithographed 
under the title of the former at Baghdad 1282 and 
printed as the Dj^ama^a fi-ma batna Kitdbai al- 
Thacalibl etc, Bulak 1296 and Cairo 1300 Finally 
must be mentioned the Kitab Ghurar al-Balagha 
wa-Turaf al-Bara c a, MS. in Berlin, N°. 8341, or 
Ghurar al-Balagha h ’ l-Nazm %va ’ l-Hathr (thus 
in KoprulU MS. 1290, s Rescher, M. S. O S. As , 
xiv 197) or with the addition wa ’ l-Barala in 
the But Mua 7758 {Desci iptive List, p 63), an- 
other MS also in Nicholson’s possession ( jf.R.A . 
S, 1899, p 913) Wrongly ascribed to him in the 
KJtams RasTltl, Stambul 1307, and on the margin 
of the Nathr al-Nazm, Cairo 1317, are the Kitab 
a l- Am that, Cairo 1 327, the Kitab al-Fara*td wa 
’ 1 -KalcPid of al-Ahwazf (f 544 = 1053) and in the 
Gotha MS., N° 1873 a Mahasm al-Mahastn, s 
Z S , 111 78, 254 

lie. also compiled several collections of proverbs 
and sentiments, notably the Kitab al-Tamath thitl wa 
’ 1 -Mnhadai a (to the MSS given in the Cat. Ludg., 
N° 454 add Pans, N° 6019), and the Kitab ahastn 
Kaltni al-Nabl wa "l-^ahaba wa ’ l-Tabhnwa- Muluk 
al-Djahiliya wa-Muluk al- Islam wa Y- W lizard* 
wa ’ l-Kuttab wa ’ l-Bulagha* wa ’ l-IJukamc? wa 
’ KUlama 5 {Cat Lugd , N° 453, Pans, N° 8201, 
2), from this is taken Talilm syntagma dictotnm 
b) cvium it acutoiuniy ed. J J Ph Valeton, Leyden 
1844, this work was later included in the larger 
Kitab al-Vdjaz wa ’ l- 7 djaz , pr in K_hams Rasa*il, 
Stambul 1301 and Cairo 1897 To the same class 
belong the Kitab Hilyat al-Muhadara waHJnwan 
al-Mudhakai a wa-Maidan al-Musamara, Paris, 
N°. 5914 and the Kitab Lata*if al-Sahaba wa 
'l- Tab fin, cf Select a e Thaalebti hbro faceitarum, 
ed P Cool in the Chrestomathy to Rooidn’s Gram- 
matica arabtea, Leyden 1835 Cheikho published 
another collection of wise thoughts m Machrtq, 
v 831 — 834. Finally he also compiled an adab 
work called Mtlms al- Wahid (m Il 5 djdjl Khalifa, 
N° 13454) which seems to sutvive in the Cambridge 
MS (Browne, Suppl Handlist), N° 1287, while 
the text publ by Flugel entitled Der ve/taute 
Gefahrte des Emsamen is only a portion of the 
Muhadai at of Raghib al-Isfahani , s. Gildemeister, 
ZD M G, xxxiv 1 7 1. According to 
Khalifa, N° 7343 he also wrote a mirror for 
princes entitled Si/ at al-Muluk or al-Kitab al- 
muluki It still has to be investigated whether 
this survives in the Sirapj al-Muluk , an ethical 
work ascribed in the Brit. Mus. Or. 6368 {De- 
scriptive List, p. 64) to Xha c filibl ; a counterpart 
of this is the Kitab al-Wuzara 3 , in Gotha, N°. 1886. 
Shorter adab- works are the KitUb MtFat al-Mu- 
ruwat wa-Afnial al-hasanat , pr, Cairo 1318 and 
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the Kitab Bard al-Akbad fi * l-A c dad , Stambul 1301. 

A third group comprises his philological works in 
the narrower sense. The most famous of them is 
a work on Arabic synonyms composed very late 
in life to which he first gave the title SAams al- 
Adab fi-stfmal aKArab It consists of two parts, 
synonyms in the narrower sense, entitled Asrar al - 
Lugha aKarabiya wa-Khafc?t$ihd and notes on style 
entitled Madjari Kalam aKArab bi-Rusumtha ma- 
nia yatcfallaku bi ’ l-Nahw zval-Ptab mtnha wa 
' l-Istinskad bi 'l- Kurban c ala ahthariha ; the bulk 
of this second part is taken word for word from 
the Kitab Ftkh al-Lugha of Ahmad b. Fans. In 
this oldest form the work only exists in the Leyden 
MS , M. 66 and Berlin, N°. 7032 — 7033. He later 
published the first part separately as Ftkh al-Lugha ; 
in this form it attained very great popularity, cf. 
Pr ooemium et specimen lexict synonymici arabici 
Atthaltbi , ed.,vertit, notis lllustravit J. Seligmann, 
Upsala 1863, Fleischer, Kletne Schrtften , 111. 152- 
166 and the printed editions Paris 1861 (ed R 
Dahdah), Cairo 1284, 1317 (with the original form 
Asrar al-Lugha on the margin), 1325, Bairut 1885 
(bowdlerized). In the Cairo editions 1284 and 1325 
the second part of the original version is also 
printed as the Sirr aKArabiya fi Madj art Kalam 
aKArab wa-Silatiha wa 'l-Isti$hhad hi ’ 1 -KuPan 
z ala aklhariha also printed as the Sirr al-Adab 
ft Madjari < 'Ulum al- c Arab along with Maidani’s 
al-Sami fi ’ l-Asami lith in Teheran n d and to 
be found sepaiately in the Pans MS N° 5989 
with the error m the title Madjazi for Madjari 
also found elsewhere (e g. Iladjdji Khalifa, ed 
Fliige], iv 590) The work was put into verse 
by an unknown author in 742 (1341) as the Nazm 
Ltkh al-Lugha , in the Leyden MS. N° 67 ; cf 
Weijers, Orient , 1. 360 sqq . In 400 in Nisabur 
he wrote a handbook of Rhetoric with special 
references to Metaphoi for the Kh w arizmshah 
Ma 5 mun b Ma 5 mun, which m the MSS is some- 
times called al-Ktfaya fi ’ 1 -KiriUya (so Paris, 
N° 5934), sometimes al-Nthaya fi 7 - 7 V; id 7 va 
’ l-Kmdya (so Brit Mus , Suppl N° mo, 1), 
sometimes simply al-Kmaya wa ' l-Ta'rid (so Berlin, 
N° 7336) It has been printed under the last 
named title at Mecca 1301 and Cairo 1326 along 
with al-£)jurdj 5 m’s al-Muntakhab tnttt Kinayat al- 
Udabcf wa-Idiarat al-Bula gka ? . A collection of 
elegant Arabic expressions is the Kitab Sihr al- 
Balagha rva-Sirr al- Bar of a (to the MSS enumerated 
in G.A.L. , 1. 285, N°. 7 may be added Cairo 
(see Fihrist 2 , iv 183) and Paris, N°. 6724, from 
which extracts have been printed in Stambul 
(Reuther, Verz , 1. 32, 3 ) Finally he compiled a 
collection with annotations of constant genitive 
combinations entitled Thimar ( Thamar ) al-Kulub 
’ l-Mudaf wa 'l-Mansub, which he dedicated to 
the Amir c Ubaidallfth b Ahmad al-Mikall (d. 436 = 
1044); to the MSS m G A. L , 1. 285, N°. 9 add 
Pans, N°. 5942, Cambr, Suppl, N 0 ., 354, and 
Brussa B . K. 0 ., vii. 81, pr. Cairo 1320. A supple- 
ment is the a l- Tadhyil al-marghub min Thamar 
al-Kulub , which collects the names of famous 
men, in the Paris MS , N° 6029 A synopsis entitled 
c ImUd al-Balagha was composed by c Abd al-Ra 3 uf 
al-MunSwl (d. 1031 = 1622); cf. Codd \ ar . bib l 
reg. Hafn , N°. 206 , Revue de Pac. ar. de Darnas 
vii. 574 i Fthris Dar al-Kutub al-Mtsriya , 111. 3; 
Z . D. M. G., lxviii. 855 (on a MS. in Brussa). It 
was put into alphabetical order by Muh Amin 
al-Muhibbi (*(■ 1699) entitled Ma ytdawwal^alaihi fi 


’ l-Mudaf wa ’ l-Mudaf ilaihi ; MSS. in Cairo, Fih- 
rist 2 , 111. 285 ; Top Kapu, N°. 2455 ; c Apf, N°. 2247 
(R.S. 0 . } iv. 727; M.F O.B. , v. 496), Aya Sofia, 
N°. 4136, M. 0 ., vii. 132. 

B ib ho gr af hy . Ibn KhallikSn, JVafayat , 
Bnlak 1299, N° 354; al-Damlrl, K. al-Hayawan, 

1. 163; Wustenfeld, G G. A., 1837, p. 1103, 
N°. 1$; do., Geschichtschreiber der Araber , 
N°. 191, G. A L. y 1. 284 — 286. 

2. Abu MansUr al-Husain b. Muhammad al- 
MarghanI (from Maigban m Ghur, Afghanistan), 
an Arabic historian of whom we only know that 
he dedicated his woik, Ghurar al-Styar, to Nasr, 
brother of Mahmtid of Ghazna who died in 412 
(1021). It gives the history of mankind from 
Adam down to MahmUd Subuktegln. The first 
part is in Stambul in the Ibrahim P 5 sh 5 library, 
N° 916 and in Pans N°. 5053 Zotenberg pu- 
blished the history of the Persians from it ( Histoire 
des tots des Perses , Pans 1900); in the introduction 
he sought, without convincing reasons, to show that 
it was written by the bettei known man of the 
same name (N°. 1) This part of the book is 
specially valuable because it gives the sources used 
by Firdawsi for his §hahname in many places 
more accurately than even Tabari The author ap- 
parently translated fanly literally the book of 
kings prepared in Persian about 950 by four men 
for the rulei of Tus, Abu Mansur Muhammad b. 
c Abd al-Razzak but he also used Tabari, Djawllikl 
and other Arabs quite uncutically Of the four vol- 
umes which accords to Hadjdji Khalifa N° 8592 (ed. 
Fliigel, iv 319, where he is wrongly called al- 
Mar c ashl) only one survives in the Bodleian (d’Orv., 
x. 2) This covers the period 74/5 to 158 A. H 
It is a very laudable endeavour to cast off the 
fetters of the purely chronological arrangement ot 
Arab historiography, and give histoiy in its psy- 
chological setting From this vyork Houtsma published 
the account of Bilrafud, tV Z.K M , 111 30-37. 

Bib l i og raphy Th. N oldcke, Das iramsche 
Nationalepos 2 , p. 41 sqq , Caetani, Un mano- 
scritto arabo non identificato della Bodleiana m 
Oxford , il u Ghurar al-Siyar ”, m Centenano 
della nasata di Michele Atnart , Palermo 1910, 
11 364 — 372. An accurate catalogue of contents 
by Gabriele in R.R A Z., ser v , vol xxv , p. 1138 
sqq , who consideis it as proof of the identity 
of 2 and I that the explanation of the name al- 
Himcir for Marvran II is the same in the Ghurar 
and in Timar al-Kulub (and in Lata* if al-Ma^anf, 
p. 30, see v. M£ik in W.Z. K. M., xx. 310). 

3 c Aud ai -Rahman b. Muhammad b. MakhlUf 
al-DjaVari al-Pja 7 a 3 irI, N oith African theo- 
logian, b in Algiers 788 (1386), studied fiom 
802 (1399) ^ Bidjaya, Tunis and Cairo, made 
the pilgrimage from there, returned to Tunis 
where he died in 873 = 1468 (so his tombstone, 
while Ahmad Baba gives 875) His principal work 
is the commentary on the KuFSn finished on 25th 
Rabi c I, 833 (Dec. 23, 1429) entitled al-Djawahir 
al-hisan fi Tafsir al-KuFan\ to the mss. given 
m G» A Z., 11 249, 5, 1 may be added Pans, N°. 
5283 and 5379, Escoiial 2 , N°. 1324; Fas Karaw., 
N° 126/27; Algiers, N°. 132/37. Of his woiks an 
eschatology has been printed, al-Ulum al-fakhira 
fi y l-Nazar fl Umur al-Akhira , Cairo 1317 — 1318 
and a portion of his ethics L)j 3 mt c at-Um- 
mahUt fi Ahkam aKlbadat entitled Nubdha mm 
al-Qtam? al-kabir , si. 1911 To the list of his 
minor works in G. A. Z., /. may be added a 
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Risala on Definitions in Tubingen (Seybold, Vetz ., 
N°. 19, 2) and al- Anwar al-mudfa al-Dfamfa 
bam al-Skarta wa 'l-Hafcika, Fas, Karaw , N°. 610 
Bibliography'. Ahmad Baba al-Timbukti, 
Nail al-Ibtihfidj ft Taplz al-Dtbagt, lith. Fez 
1317, p. 148-151 , Muhammad al-Hifn5wI, Ta c rif 
al-Khalaf bi-Rt&al al-Salaf \ Cairo 1324 (1906), 
p 63-68; A. Devoux, Les edifices rehgieiix de 
Pancien Algety Algiers 1870, p. 37-48; Barges, 
Complement a V his tone des Bent Zeiyan , p. 394- 
396 , Cherbonneau, Essai sur la Itttirature at abe 
an Soudan , m Annuaire de la societe archeolo - 
gique de Constantine , 11, 1855, p. 45 — 46, R. 
Basset, Giorn d . soc. as. it , x 54. 

(C. Brockelmann) 

XHAbit b. k:urra, mathematician, phy- 
sician and philosopher, one of the greatest 
figures among the promoteis of Arab learning in 
the third (ninth) century. Born in 836 (826 ?) at 
Hairan, the ancient seat of the worship of the 
planets, he belonged to a piomment family settled 
there, which produced a long series of scholars. 
The later names in his genealogy (Hjabit b. Kurra 
b. Zahrun [Marwan b Thabit b KaiSyS b Ma- 
rin us b Malaghriytts [MeAeaypos]) take ns back to 
a time when the Greek character of the life of 
the town was seen in its nomenclature, although 
it is not safe to suppose without further enquiry 
that 1 habit was descended from Gieek colonists 
The biogiaphers record that Thabit was originally 
a money-changer In any case an inherited fortune 
enabled him to acquire a thorough philosophical 
and mathematical training during a stay in Bagh- 
dad His libeial philosophical opinions brought 
him into conflict with the pagan community of 
his native town Brought before the religious court, 
and compelled to recant his philosophical heresies, 
he escaped further molestation by moving to the 
village of Kafartulha near Dara Here he is said 
to have met Muhammad b Musa b. Shakn on his 
return journey from Byzantium to Baghdad and 
the latter, lecognising his mathematical talent and 
linguistic ability, took him with him to Baghdad, 
to recommend him to the Caliph Mu c tadid, who 
appointed him one of his court astronomers. In 
Baghdad Thabit spent the gi eater pait of his life 
translating and expounding Greek mathematicians, 
ccymposing his own mathematical woiks, in philo- 
sophical studies and the practice of medicine, and 
died theie at the age of 67 on Feb 18, 901. 

The great prestige which Thabit enjoyed at the 
Caliph’s court benefited the Sabians in HarrSn and 
other places. The Syriac writings which Thabit — 
probably while still in Harran — wrote on the 
doctrine and worship of his co-religiomsts, were 
still known in part to Barhebraeus (d. 1286) but 
seem now to have disappeared. They would now 
be of the greatest value foi the religious history 
of late Hellenism. Lists of Thabit’s Arabic works 
are given in Chwolsohn, Suter, Steinschneider, 
Brockelmann and Wiedemann in the works quoted 
below. Much that is valuable and worth publishing 
still exists in manuscript A survey is given by H 
Suter, Mathemaiikcr und Astronomen der Araber , 
p. 36 sqq. E Wiedemann in Bettrage , lxiv., Vber 
Thabit ben Quna % sein Lebett und sein Wirken , 
S. B. P. M. 5., Erlangen 1920 — 1921, p. 2 10-2 17, 
has given a list of Thabit’s writings, classified 
under subjects, which is useful as a prelimmaiy 
survey. The works of Thabit which have been 
edited or translated are given below in the Biblio- 


graphy On SinSn b. Thabit and other later mem- 
bers of the family see the full treatment in 
Chwolsohn, Die Ssabter 9 i. 566 — 610. 

Bibliography : Ibn al-Nadlm, Fthnst , ed. 
HUgel, 1870, i. 272; Ibn al-Kiftl, Td'il&i at - 
Hukama'y ed. Lippert, 1903, p 115 — 122, Ibn 
JChallikSn, Wafaydt 9 transl. M. de Slane, 1842, 
1. 288, Ibn Abl Usaibi c a, ed. A. Miiller, 1 
215 — 224; al-ShahrastSnf * Kitdb al-Mtlal wa 
’ l-Nihal , ed. Cureton, 1846, 11. 202-251; Haar- 
brucker, Reltgionspartheten 9 li. 4 — 61 ; Wiisten- 
feld, Geschtchie der arabischen Arzte , 1840, 
p 34 — 36; D. Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier t 1856, 
i. 542-— 567, vol 11 , Intiod ; M. Steinschneider, 
Die arabischen Obersetzungen aus dem Gttecht - 
sc hen , Z. D. M G. } 1., 1896, p. 165 sqq. and 
409 sqq.] H. Suter, Das Mathematikerverzeich- 
nis , 1892, p 25, II. Suter, Die Mathematiker 
und Astronomen der Araber , 1 900, p 34 — 3^» 
C Brockelmann, G A. Z., 1. 217; E. Wiede- 
mann, Vber Thabit ben Qurra 9 sein Lebett und 
IVtiken, Bettrage^ lxiv., S. B. P. M 5, Erlangen 
1920 — 1921, p. 189 — 217; G Sarton, Int/oduc - 
tion to the History of Science , 1, 1927, p 599; 
M Cantor, Vorlesungen , 1 2 , 1894, P 661, 691; 
A Braunmuhl, Vorlesungen uber Geschichte der 
Trtgonomelne, 1900, p. 46, 58, 81 ; L. E. Dick- 
son, History of the Theory of Number j, 1919, 
1. 5, 36, F. Woepcke, Notice sur une theorie 
ajoutee par Thabit a V ai ithmetique speculative 
des Grecs , J. A , xx , 1852, p. 420-429; L. Nix, 
Das funfte Buck der Contca des Apollonius von 
Perga etc, Leipzig 1889, P Duhem, Les ori- 
gines de la statique , 1., 1905, p. 79-92; Dreyer, 
Planetary Systems , 1906, p 276, E. Wicde- 
martu, Vber die Hebelgesetze bei den Muslim eti 9 
Arch, f G. d Nw. f 1 , 1909, p. 21 1 , C Prufer 
and M Meyerhof, Die angebliche Augcnheilkunde 
des Thabit , Centralbl f Augcnheilkunde, xxxv., 
19 1 1, p 4 and 38, E Wiedemann, Die Schnft 
uber den Qaraslun , Bibl. Math ., xn ,1912, p. 21- 

39 , Duhem, Systeme du Monde , 11 , 1914, p 117- 
11 9, 238-246, II. Sutei, Vber die Ausmessung 
der Parabel von Thabit , SB P M S , xlvni , 
Erlangen 1918, p. 65 — 86; K Buchner, Die 
Sc hr if t uber den Qaras(un , S. B. P M. 5., lii , 
Erlangen 1921, p. 141 — 188, E. Wiedemann 
and J. Frank, Vber dte Konstruktion der Schat- 
tenlimen auf hortzontalen Sonncnuhren von Tha- 
bit bett Qutra , Kgl Datiske Vid. Selskab , iv., 
1922; A Bjornbo, Thdbits Werk uber den 
Transvet salcnsatz, Erlangen 1924, G. Schoy, 
Graeco-arabische Studien , fsis, vni., 196, p. 35- 

40 , C. Schoy, Die ti igonometrtschen Lehi en des 
. . . al-Btruniy Hanover 1927, p- 74 ■W* 

(J. Rusk a) 

TH ABIT, whose personal name was c Ala 3 
al-DIn, an important Ottoman poet of the 
transition period (mainly under SultSn Ahmad III 
[2703 — 30]) W ith a distinct style of his own, quite 
outside of the usual. Born in Ulica in Bosnia about 
1060 (1650) of humble origin and of Serbo-Croat' 
parents, he was related to the poet Wuslat c AlI 
Bey PaSic of U2ica and Mahirl c Abd Allah of 
Serajevo He died in Constantinople m 1124 
(1712 — 13). He adopted a theological career and 
went to Constantinople at the end of his studies, 
where as a result of his early developed poetical 
talent he soon became famous and gained patrons 
but also the hostility of many of his colleagues. 
As a result of the prevailing corruption and 
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nepotism in the appointments to public offices, in 
spite of his acknowledged ability he never succeeded 
in rising higher than mulazim which rank he 
reached in 1089 He therefore lesigned from the 
Muderrtslik , which alone formed the stepping- 
stone to highei offices and adopted a judicial 
career, which took him to Corlu, Burgas, Adrianople 
(1097), Kaffa, Rodosto, Serajevo (1112), Konia 
(1117), Diarbekir ( 1 1 1 9 — 1 12 1 to which he had 
been particularly anxious to go) As the tenure 
of office was as a rule only one year, aod aftei 
each period there was a considerable period of 
enforced inactivity i^azt) without a pension, he 
had continually to struggle with financial woiries 
and difficulties, especially as he was ashamed to 
enrich himself by irregular means His high moral 
charactei was recognised even by his enemies At 
the same time he suffered heavy blows from fate; 
he lost all that he owned through the outbreak 
of war, a portion of his family was massacred 
and others carried off into captivity. When he 
died in 1124 h e had been for some considerable 
time without a post. 

Xhabit had an impediment in his speech which 
hindered his advancement in his official career, 
he was however all the moie fluent with the pen 
Various peculianties of language reveal his non- 
Turkish origin His command of vocabulary and 
language is very powerful His Turkish vocabulaiy 
is one of the richest and most valuable in the 
whole of Turkish literature, especially for its 
idioms One of his characteustics is the frequent 
use of proverbs and popular sayings, even the 
most trivial ones. His language sui prises us with 
its youthful vigour, power of expiession and its 
wealth of bold imagery 

In spite of his reputed membership of the 
Mel 5 ml-Bairaml ordei and his not infrequent use 
of Sufi nomenclature, there is nothing of the mystic 
in him His feeling for the real is very pionounced, 
a feature he has m common with othei Ottoman 
poets. What gives him a note of lus own and 
raises him high above the level of other Turkish 
poets is the manner in which his own individuality 
comes out in his poems He was able to mvigoiate 
the tonelessness of Turkish poetry, usually abstract 
to the verge of despeiation, by colouring it with 
his personality which breaks out everywhere and 
fills it with the spirit of a wai m-blooded man. 
In spite of the fact that, with his rcmaikable 
jugglery with words, he does not reveal great 
depth of feeling, he is yet a true poet. But what 
always won hearts and secured him a certain 
popularity is his inexhaustible humour and lus 
sarcasm, which compel laughter and are not found 
m a similar form in other Ottoman poets He is 
always full of jokes and witty remarks and punning 
allusions and double entendres, not always easy to 
understand The stiong contrasts which follow in 
rapid succession are typical of him : the simple 
and involved, even toituous, beautiful and coarse, 
pious and frivolous, even obscene. 

Although he is not a popular poet in the 
proper sense of the word (there are for example 
no sharkl by him and his great learning makes 
his poems not easy to undeistand) he was much 
admired at all times m many circles The number 
of manuscripts is large as his Diwati was often 
copied. The fact that he has not been printed is 
probably due to the large number of manuscripts 
available. Modern Turkish literary criticism has now, 
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but not quite justly, rather turned against him. 

His works consist of a Diwan with 37 kafidas 
(incl his Mfradyiya, which is said to have been 
lithographed, and 2 na c t' s), about 364 ghazeP s (the 
gkazel's are the weakest pait of his poetry), a few 
takhmis, nddles, 60 quatrains, 100 mufreddt and 
about 50 chronograms; also of a number of 
mcthnewV s; A Zafer-name , composed for Selim 
Girey (pr. Stambul 1299 and 1 3 1 1) ; Edkem 
u-Huma {Ed hem-name') , Bet be r -name , D ere -71 ante 
( Hikayet-i Khodja Eesad , Hikayet-t Donlu Dere) 
and Htkayet-i c Amr ii- Leith. 

Bibliography Hammei-Purgstall, Ge - 
schichte der osmamschen Dichtkunst , Gibb, A 
History of Ottotnan Poetry , iv ; Brusal? Mehmed 
Tahir, 4 Otfemafill Mt? el It fieri, Stambul 1 333, ll * 
1 18, esp. Jan Rypka’s monograph, Beilrage zur 
Biographic , Charakteristik und Jntet prctaiion des 
turktsche/i Dichters Sdbit , Prag 1924, wheie 
the pertinent Tnkere and other liteiature is 
fully discussed (Th. Menzel) 

THAKlF. On the eve of the Hidjra, the tribe 
of r l hakif, settled in the district of Ta 3 if, 
claimed a common ancestor called Thakif His real 
name is said to have been KasI and Thakif a sur- 
name. A malicious tradition has identified this Kasl- 
Jhakif with Abu Righal, the traitor, who guided the 
Abyssinian army from Abralia to Mecca, and whose 
tomb used to be stoned on the road from T 5 3 if 
to Mecca It was when they wished to ascend 
beyond this eponymous ancestor that diveigences 
began Some connected Thakif with Yad, others 
with Hawazm [q v.] Genealogists were still hesit- 
ating between these two schemes in the second 
century A H Most of the Thaklfls declared them- 
selves for the descent from Ilawazm This was in 
order to connect themselves with the group of 
this name which w r as itself a subdivision of the 
mass of tribes connected with Kais. Their interests, 
their geogiaphical position suggested this opport- 
unist solution to the rhakifis m a district in- 
habited by the Banu Hawazin, where the influence 
of the latter was piedommant Only among the 
Ahlaf of Tahf did the theoiy of Yadi descent 
have any partisans. 

The town of Ta'if was the urban centre of 
LLimklf The tribe seems to have included only a 
small propoition of nomads As for the town and 
the suirounding gaidens, it contained the fertile 
country villages of Waht, ofLyya and others which 
stretched in the diiection of the Yemen. Its lslam- 
lsation took place at the same time as that of 
T 5 3 if It shaied the reputation for trickery of the 
Ta’ifis, took pait with them in the conquests of 
Islam, above all in the c Iiak, wdiere the foundation 
of Basra was due to them Like them, the tribe 
rallied readily to the Omaiyad regime, an attitude 
which earned them the hostility of the c Abbasid 
rulers and also that of the c Abbasid and c Alid 
traditionists 

Meanwhile a slight movement of the tribe towards 
the south took place, all along the farms which 
they weie developing in this diiection. From the 
third century a. h. small numbers of Iliaklfls are 
found as far as the Yemen, m the Banil Hanidan 
country and m the district of NadjrSn, on intimate 
terms with the tribes of the country. It is thus 
that we find them in the Yemen supporting the 
Zaidi restoration of the c Alid al-HSdi lla ’l-Hakfc, 
studied by Van Arendonk For the rest the history 
of the tribe is not distinct from that of Ta 3 if, the 
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centre round which the majority of the tribe re- 
mained settled. 

At the beginning of the xixth centuiy, the traveller 
Burckhardt described the “Thekif” as a “very 
powerful tribe 5 it possesses the fertile countiy 
round Taif, its gardens, and other sites on the 
eastern slopes of the mountains of the Hedjaz A 
great many Thekif have fixed abodes Half the 
inhabitants of Taif belong to this tribe; others 
continue to live in tents. The Thekif have very 
few hoises and camels but they are rich in sheep 
and goats . . . They can turn out two thousand 
men armed with rifles; they defended Taif against 
the Wahhabis”, in 1803 One of the last European 
visitors to Tahf, Mr. Philby, found them on the 
slopes of mount KarS, between Tahf and Mecca, 
where they devote themselves to aguculture. 

Btbh ogr a p Jiy . HamdSnl, Djazirat all Arab ^ 
ed D H Muller, p. 53, 91, 119, 120, 121, 
136; Burckhardt, Voyage en Arable , transl by 
J. B. Eyries, Pans 1835, ul * 3 ° 9 — 3 I0 > Philby, 
The Heart of Arabia , London 1922, 1. 189, 
194 For the rest of the bibliogiaphy cf the 
article iX’iF (H Lammens) 

XHA C LAB, Abu ’l- c Abbas Ahmad 11 YahyX 
b. Zaid b. Saiyar (or- Yasar) al-Shaiban! (= 
Mawla of the Banu Shaiban), an Arab gram- 
marian, although regarded as of the “Kufa” 
school (see below), spent his life in Baghdad Boin 
in 200 (815), at the age of 16 he began to 
devote himself to the study of the Arabic langu- 
age Abu c Abd Allah b al-A c rabi, al-Zubair b 
Bakkai were among his teacheis. He also studied 
with great enthusiasm the woiks of al-Kisah and 
especially of al-FariS 0 , he is said to have known 
all the latter by heart at the age of 25 I ater he 
himself taught publicly and puvately and in this 
capacity received a considerable salary from the 
court at the suggestion of the vizier Ismabl b. 
Bulbul His best known pupils were Abu Bakr b. 
al-Anbail and Aba c Umar al-Zahid. For thutccn 
yeais he was also private tutor to the son of 
Muhammad b c Abd Allah b Tahir, govcinor of 
Baghdad. His scientific activity also found expres- 
sion in a number of publications of a philological, 
especially grammatical, natuie. Of most only the 
titles have survived Only two of them {Kitab al- 
Fasth and Fawa z id al-Shlt ) have been punted 
Tha c laf)’s hearing became very defective in his old 
age. This defect was the cause of an accident 
which he suffered on his way home fiom the 
mosque one day, of the results of which he died 
in Djumada I 291 (904). As he had led a simple 
life, he was able to leave his daughter a consider- 
able foitune His extensive libiary was purchased 
aftei his death by the viziei al-Kasinr b c Ubaid 
Allah. 

The later Arab grammarians class Tha c lab as 
belonging to the so-called Kufa school, which is 
said to have reached its zenith and also its end 
in him. He himself indeed declared he was an 
ardent follower of al-Faira 3 , the KQfan koit' 1 % o%yv 
he also waged a constant feud with al-Mubarrad, 
his famous contemporary of the “Basia” school. 
But, as G. Weil has shown, one cannot really 
talk of a regular school of “Kufan” grammarians; 
when its alleged representatives are considered to 
form an independent group, this is simply an in- 
vention of the later grammarians, who considered 
themselves the natural continuers of the Basra 
tradition and thought that the state of affaiis in 


grammatical study with its opposing schools in 
their time must also have existed in the past. 
Tha c lab no doubt continued the tradition of al- 
Farra 3 but he was no more able than the other 
“Kufans” to do more to establish his grammatical 
method, still less to develop it. Iiis interest also 
was too much devoted to accumulating material 
to be memorised and to acquiring a knowledge 
of special linguistic forms, to enable him to develop 
a fruitful activity in the field of method. 

Bibliography Fihust , ed. Fltigel, p. 74; 
Yakut, Irdiad al-Aiib (G. M S , vi.), 11. 133— 
154, Ibn KhallikSn, ed. Wustenfeld, N°. 42, 
tiansl de Slane, 1 83 — 86; Suyutl, Bugkyat 

al-Wifat , Cano 1326, p. 172 — 174; Abu * 1 -Bara- 
kat b. al-Anbari, Nuzhat al-Altbbad, Cano 1294, 
p. 293 — 299, Muhammad B 5 lpr, Rawdat al-Dtan - 
nat , Teheran 1307, 1 56 sq ; F. Kienkow, II 

u hb;o del/e C las si ” di Abu Bakr az-Zubatdl 
(R S O, xin 107 — 156), NO 78, G Fliigel, Die 
gi ammatischen Schulen der Araber (Abh. fur 
die Kunde des Morgenlands , ii 4), p 164-167; 
G. Weil, Intioduction to Abu ’ 1 -BarakUt Ibn 
al-Anbati , Die grammattschen Streitfragen der 
Basra und Hufer , Leyden 1913, esp. p 65 sq . 
and 75 — 81; Brockelmann, G.A.L . , 1. 1 1 8 ; J. 
E Saikis, Mildjam al-Matbifat al-arabiya wa 
'l-mit c ai raba, Cano 1928 sqq., col. 662 sq * ; 
JJja^ab’s Ft tab al-Fasth , cd by J Barth, Leip- 
zig 1876, VArte poetna di Abu Y - c Abbas Ah- 
mad b. Yahya Tdlab . ., ed C. Schiaparelli 
(. Actes du Huitieme Cong res International des 
Orientalistes , 11/1 , A, p. 173-2 14), Leyden 1893. 

(R. Parlt) 

TH A C LABA, a common old Arab proper 
name (moie lately Iha c lab) and eponym of a 
numbei of subdivisions of the larger tribal divisions 
of ancient Arabia Thus we have the Tha c laba b. 
c Ukaba of the gieat tube of Bakr b. Wahl (Yamama 
as far as Bahrain), the Tha'laba b Sa c d b Dhubyan 
of the tribe of Ghatafan in the Nefud region; the 
lha c laba b Yarbu c of the tribe of Tamlm, the 
Tha c alib Taiy clans of the Taiy [qv] A Tha c laba 
b c Amr b Mudjalid is mentioned as the first 
plylarch of the GhassSnid dynasty The “Roman 
Aiabs of the house of Tha c laba” mentioned by 
Joshua Styhtes as taking part m the wars with 
the Lakh m ids are either of Ghassanid origin (Nol- 
deke) or belong to the Bakri Tha { laba (Rothstein, 
Die Dynastic der Lakhnnden m al-Htra ) In the 
south Arabian tiibes w-e have Azdl and KinanI 
Xha c liba A Tha c laba clan of the Aws in Yalhnb 
and a 1 ha c laba b. al-Fityun (m Caussm wiongly 
Qhiutyun) of the Jewish Kamuka c may also be 
mentioned. A member, of this clan, called Mu- 
kljairlk, distinguished for his learning, generally 
hostile to the Prophet, is said to have adopted 
Islam and fallen at Uhud (Tabari, 1 1424; Ibn 

al-Athlr, m. 24 sqq ). 

Bibliography * Ibn Duraid, Kitdb al-Ighti- 
kak, ed. WUstenfeld; Tabari, ed de Goeje, 
index, s v. , Wustenfeld, Geneal Tabellen and 
Registei , Caussin de Perceval, Histoire des Arabes . 

(H. H. Brau) 

ai -THA c LABl, Ahmad b. Muhammad b. IbrX- 
hIm AbU IsiiAk ai-NIsXbUrI, a famous theo- 
logian and Kur 3 5 n exegist, born in Muharram 
427 (Dec. 1035). His great w-ork is the commentary 
on the KuLan entitled al-Kasfif wa 'l- Bay an c an 
Tafstr al-KuD&n which Ibn al-DjawzI (according 
to Ibn TaghribirdI, p. 660 ; ed. Popper, ii. 166) 
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criticises on the ground that it accepts weak 
traditions, especially in the early Suras, but which 
according to Schwally (in Noldeke’s GcschichU 
des QorUns , u. 174), must be one of the most use- 
ful works on the subject, as he uses about 100 
sources in addition to Tabari in an intelligent 
fashion, and with every endeavour to attain com- 
pleteness the work is only twice the size of 
Baidawl Nevertheless the work which was still 
very widely used in Yakut’s time and had a 
criticism written on it by Ahmad b al-Mukhtar 
al-R&zi about 631 (1233) ( see Fihrist al Kutub - 
Mane al-Khednvlye , 1. 198) has now fallen into 
oblivion and has never been printed. Much more 
popular is his History of Prophets, which grew 
out of his Kur’an exegesis and was to be a sup- 
plement to it; it gives ail the stories in very gieat 
detail but keeps on the whole clear of the woist 
feats of imagination of the kussas , such as we 
find in al-Kisa 5 ! [q. v.]. The book has been often 
printed e g. Cairo 1297, 1303, 1306, 1308,1310, 
1314, 1321, 1324, 1340, Bombay 1306, and a 
Tatar translation by Muhammad Amir b. c Abd 
Allah al-Ya c knbi, Kasan 1903. As it became a 
popular work, the text was not tieated with care, 
for example in the Pans MS. 1923, it is worked 
into that of al-Kisa 3 I 

Bibliography' Yakut, Irshad al-Arib , 11. 

104, Ibn KhallikSn, Cairo 1299, N°. 30, al- 

Suyttti, De tnterpretibus Cor am, ed Meursmge, 

N°. 5 ; Wiistenfeld, Geschichtschreiber der Araber , 

N° 185 ; G A. L , 1 350 

(C. Brockelmann) 

thamUd, the name of one of those o 1 d 

Arabian peoples, which like the c Ad, Irani 
(Aram), Wibar (Jobaritae ? ) had disappeared some 
time before the coming of the Prophet. A series 
of older references, not of Arabian origin, confirm 
the historical existence of the name and people 
of Thamud. Thus the inscription of Sargon of the 
year 715 B. c. mentions the Tamud among the 
people of eastern and central Arabia subjected by 
the Assyrians We also find the Thamudaei, Tha- 
mudenes mentioned m Aristo, Ptolemy, and Pliny 
The latter mentions as settlements of the Thamudaei 
Domatha and Hegra, which are probably to be 
identified as the modern Dumat al-Djandal in Djof 
and al-Hidjr on the Hidjaz railway noxth of al- 
c Ela\ Oid Arab tradition also locates the Thamfld 
at the last named place The older poets mention 
the ThamQd with the ‘Ad as examples of the 
tiansitonness of worldly glory, e g al-A c sha and 
and Umaiya b Abi ’1-Salt who quotes several 
legendaiy features of their story. In the Kui’Sn 
the fate of the Thamud along with that of the 
‘Ad serves as a warning from native history along 
with the foreign ones from the Bible* for example 
m Sura vu. 71 — 77; xi. 64 — 71; xv. 80 — 86; 
liv. 23 — 31. Arab tradition of the fall of the 
Thamud, which was further developed by the earliest 
exegists from the references m the Kurban is m 
its main lines as follows. Just as there was a 
prophet named Had among the c Ad so there was one 
called §5lih (b. c Ubaid b. c Amir b. Sam, q.v.) among 
the ThamQd. Challenged by his opponents, whose 
leader is said to have been Djunda c b. ‘Amr, to 
give a sign of his divine mission, he conjuied up 
a pregnant she-camel out of a rock The tendons 
of this animal, sacred and inviolable as “ Allah’s 
camel”, were however cut along with those of its 
foal by the scoffers. In punishment the whole 


people was doomed to destruction. The man 
of their destiuction is said in Suta vu. 76 to h 
been ra&fa^ earthquake, in SHra xli. 12, 16,^1 
a thunderbolt. These expressions make it proba 
that tradition associated the fall of the Than 
with one of the volcanic outbreaks which led 
the formation of more or less extensive fields 
lava called harra in Arabia West of al-Hidjr 
one of the largest of these harra (cf. B. Mor 
Arabien , Hanover 1923, p 28). E, Glaser thii 
the Thamud are closely connected with the Lih} 
[q. v.], the Lechieni of Pliny, that ThamUd was 
older, Lihyan the later name of the people s 
surviving in the two LihySn clans of the Hudhai 
and that the decline of the Thamud comci< 
with the end of the Lihyan kingdom, somewh 
between 400 and 600 A. n. The rock inscnpt 
found by Huber, Euting and others in al- c E 
al-Hidjr and neighbourhood are called by epigraph 
Lihyan or Thamfldene. 

Bibliography * The commentaries on 
Kur 3 an passages quoted , Tabari, Annales , 
219 sqq. y 244 sqq ; al-MakdisI, Livre de 
creation , ed Huart, 111 39 sqq. ; Mas c udl, A 
rudf, ed Barbiei de Meynard, 111 84 sqq ; 
Tha c labi, Kisa$ al-Anbiya *, Cairo 1290, p 58 sq 
Abu ’1-Fida 3 , Historia anietslamtca , ed. Fleiscl 
legister , Caussin de Perceval, His to ire des Ara 1 
1. 24 sqq.\ Sprenger, A lie Geogiaphte Arabie 
E. Glasei, Skizze zur Geschichte und Geogiap 
Arabiens , vol ii. (H. H Brau 

THANAWlYA, Dualism, means the doctr 
that light and darkness are the two equal eter 
creative principles There is not a regular Tha 
wiya sect or school in Islam. The term, as 
characteristic name of a school of thought, 
limited to three non-Muslims and their adlieren 
Ibn Daisan, M5nl and Mazdak [see these tli 
articles]. 

A danger aiose to Islam through the tender 
to dualism within its ranks from the mass c 
versions of Persians, as was seen for example 
the beginning of the ‘Abbasid period in the c 
turbing figure of Ibn al-Mukaffa c He was attacl 
for example by the MuTazil! Zaidi al-K5sim 
Ibrahim Tabataba, al-Radd c ala ’ l-Zmdik lb 
him al-Mukaffd c (ed. M. Guidi, Rome 1927). 
the furthei course of dogmatic development, 
charge of dualism is often raised and is not by t 
means confined to one party. Several ultra-Shi^* 
the third (ninth) century had the accusation mi 
against them Abu Hafs al-Haddad, Ibn Pharr 
DhairafI and Abu ‘Isa al-Warrak, the authority 
heresies, who himself, originally a Mazdaean, e^ 
after his conversion is said to have “supported 
Thanawiya by Ins wntmgs” But the classificati 
for example, of the latter among the Mamchae- 
is based on his agreement with them on other, 1 
metaphysical points, for example the prohibition 
killing Even the heretic who gets his usual epit 
from a Thanawiya gioup, the Rafidl Abu Shakir 
DaisanI got the name, so far as we can see, becai 
he attributed a body to God, 1. e an opinion not 
itself dualistic and the Fihrist (ed. FlUgel, 338, 
classifies him more generally among the “secret Z 
diks”. In fact the distinctive DaisanI dogma, 
derivation of bodies from the black and the w! 
element (see A§h c arl, Makalat al-Islamiyin [ 
Ritter], p 335) seems so far not to be traceable 
Abu ShSkir, besides the branding of an oppon< 
on the ground of a single, often quite subsidi; 
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tertium comparatioms is an all too frequent and con- 
fusing habit of the Muslim champions of orthodoxy. 

The above charges against the three last-named are 
taken from al-KhaiySt, Kitab al-Intifar , “Le Livre 
du Triomphe” (ed Nyberg, Cairo 1344, P* 150, 4, 
149, 9, 155, 14, 4 ij cf. also the index under the 
names mentioned here and below). To appreciate his 
opinions properly, one must remember that they are 
counter-attacks on Ibn al-Rawandi, who in his Kitab 
Fadihat a l- Muctazila had branded several leaders of 
the Mu c tazila [q v.] as dualists It is true that 
these circles produced many polemics against Thana- 
wiya, Manichaeans and Daisanls; but Ibn al-Rawandi 
seized upon the Mu c tazila endeavour to make God 
not the originator of evil. Even al-Djahiz is said to 
have endangered monotheism by the assertion that 
“the bodies develop out of their nature” and 
that tt God cannot destroy them” (op. ctt , p 168). 
Ibn al-Rawandi particularly characterized Ibra- 
him al-Nazzam, the teacher of Djahiz, although 
he wiote against the Thanawlya (op.cit , p 17, 12), 
as a downright dualist Manichaean and Daisani (op. 
ctt , P 38, 3> 6, I 7 sq ., 43, 17 sq. and pass.) 

chiefly on account of a view of the absolute op- 
position between good and evil, as between light 
and heavy. So long as the original works are not 
available, we must accept with caution the distorted 
leproduction of his opponents’ views by Ibn al- 
Rawandi and the evasive exposition by al-Khaiyat 
It is, however, not only these opponents who 
suspect the Mu c tazilis, who take pride in calling 
themselves the people of true monotheism and not 
only the Mu c tazills mentioned who have become 
suspect, but several otheis like C A1I al-Asw5ri and 
Abu Bakr al-Asamm (cf also de Boer, Geschichte 
der Philosophie un Islam , Stuttgart 1901, p 47; 
Horten, Die phtlosophischen Systeme der spekulatt - 
ven Theologen tm Islam , Bonn 1912 and his other 
works by index under Dualismus). The Mu c tazila 
counter-attack however was able to reproach the 
Sunnis with their Kur 3 an which they asserted had 
existed from the beginning alongside of God 

Dualism is said to have been distinctly taught 
by some disciples of al-Nazz2m. Just as they are 
said to have intensified his Shl c i tendencies till 
they became ultra-Shi c a, so they developed his 
christianising logos-theory into the doctnne of 
two creators God and God’s word. The latter 
however, identified with the Messiah, does not 
mean complete incompatibility with monotheism, 
as it is only a created creator, an intei mediary 
Even the names of these heretics are, it must be 
confessed, uncertain In Shahrastani (ed. Cureton), 
p 42 whose authority is Ibn al-Rawandi they are 
called al-Fadl al-Hadathi and Ahmad b. Kha’it 
The latter is also the name given in Mas c udl, 
Muru& (ed. Barbier de Meynard), 111. 266, but 
in another classification , in Ibn Hazm, Fi$al (Cairo 
1331), iv. 197, 20 sq. : Ahmad b. Khabi$ and al- 
Fadl al-Harbl (cf Nyberg on KhaiySt, p. 148 on 
p. 222 sqq and Friedl&nder, The Heterodoxies 
of the Shiites , m J A.O S , xxix. [1909], p. 10 and 
Index). The ultra-Shi c i al-Bay5n b. Sim c an al-Tamimi 
is said to have interpreted Sura xlin. 84 to mean 
that there is one God of heaven and another, in- 
ferior however, of the earth, and Abu ’l-KhattSb 
Bazlgh and a certain al-Surri are said to have 
agreed with him (al-Kash§hl, Mcfrifat A#hbar 
al-Ri&al [Bombay 1317], p. 196, 8 sqq.) This 
seems to lean towards those Gbulat [cf. nusairIya] 
who see m c All not so much the incarnate lden- 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, IV. 


tity with God as the demiurge under the highest 
God. It is often insisted by theologians and phi- 
losophers (cf. Ibn Hazm, Ftqal, iv. 37; see also 
Schreiner, in Z. D. M. G , lii. [1928], p. 479 sqq. 
and Nallmo in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics , ii. 91 sqq.) that the participation in rule 
by the stars as second forces in addition to God, 
because it is dualism, is no less infidelity than the 
purely atheistic paganism of an absolute astrology. 

To Islam with its striving after monotheism, 
duality means the abolition of the very idea of 
God (cf. on Sura xvi 53* al-RSzi, Mafatih al - 
Ghatb [Cairo 1308], v. 327, 34 , 36; ai-Baid2wi, 
Anwar al- Tamil [ed Fleischer], p 517, xa ; al- 
Naisabflri, Tafsir [on the margin of Tabari, Tafslr , 
Bulak 1323 sqq ], xiv. 74). Thanawlya thus be- 
came a term of contempt, but even in this use, 
it is not absolutely free from ambiguity but is 
used to some extent synonymously with the com- 
moner word ztndik , the application of which is 
much wider. Of the philosophical systems the 
Peripatetic brought a duahstic system, of meta- 
physics into the Kal5m of Islam. Ghazall very 
strongly emphasises its halfway position, full of 
contradictions, between the true belief in tawtyld on 
the one hand and complete infidelity on the other, 
as taught by the Dahrlya [q v.], naturalism, er- 
roneous it is true, but quite conceivable* “the 
philosophers think that the world is eternal, but 
in spite of this they assume a creator; this is a 
self-contradictory proposition which requires no 
refutation”; Ghazall insists it is only hiding and 
not bridging over the difficulty when the empiricism 
of the Peripatetics summons to its assistance, from 
th*e Neo-Platonic doctrine of emanation, after the 
fashion of the Brethien of Purity [cf ikhwXn 
AL-SAFX*], a being intei mediate between God and 
the universe: “a caused (creative intermediary) 
alongside of the pnme cause gives two creators 
and those eternal” (cf Tahafut alFalastfa [ed. 
with the works of the same name by Ibn Rushd 
and KhwadjazSde , Cairo 1319], p. 33, 27 and 
thereon J Obermann, Der phtlosophische und re- 
ligiose Subjektivismus Ghazalis [Vienna -Leipzig 
1921], p 43 sq , 57 sqq , 63 sqq.). It is at the 
same time (p. 35) strongly emphasised that from 
the Aristotelian Neo-Platonic point of view of 
Farabi or Ibn Slna a proof of tawhld need not 
be given. He is theiefore not all impressed in 
any way by the fact that the latter tries to 
remove the danger, which he himself feels of a 
“second Necessarily Existing One” (see Horten, 
Die Metaphysik Avicennas [Halle 1 907], p. 542 
sqq.; esp p. 551 on Ibn Slna, Kitab al-§hifa\ iv., 
treatise 9) Even more uncertain sound the mono- 
theistic assertions of Ibn Slna in the narrower 
scope of his K itUb al-Wa&at (Cairo 1331), p. 327 
sqq ., 356 sqq , 374 sqq. etc., in view of the 
granting of the independence of the hylic sub- 
stratum of creation, as it is reflected in his dual- 
istic anthropology also. 

How the contamination of Muslim monotheism 
by dualism from outside Islam presents itself to 
the Sunni Aah'arls may be seen, for example, in 
c Abd al-KShir al-Baghdadl. In Far]z bain al-Firaf 
(Cairo 1328) he expresses surprise even more 
ironical than Ibn al-R5wandI (see in Sbaiy&t, 
p. 30, x) at the fact that al-Naz$Sm in his arch* 
dualism (Far#, p. 120, 121 : tah#lk [bi- < -ainik\ 
kawl al-Thanawlya) wrote against the Thanawlya 
and the Manichaeans (p. 117, 5 , 120, X a, 123 iltfc 
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124, 8). Al-Baghdadi in Usui al-Din (Stambul 1928, 
p. 54) associates al-Nazzam directly with the Thana- 
wlya outside Islam, among whom he in error 
includes the Marciomtes, unlike the other heresio- 
logists He describes the Batinls [q v] without 
qualification as dualists (p. 322) . “They were 
originally Madjus and Thanawl, then in the time 
of al-Ma^mun their prophets like c Abd Allah b 
MaimQn al-Kaddah [q v.] and Hamdan b Karmat 
picached that there were two cieators whom they 
called the fiist and the second , but this is in 
substance the teaching of the 1 hanawiva about 
light and darkness and the substance of the teaching 
of the Madjus about Yazdan and Ahriman” Who 
are meant by the “two creators” is not recognisable 
with certainty from the brief general observation 
It might be thought that al-Baghdadi had arbitra- 
lily emphasised only the nur shcfsha'cini and the 
mu zttlami out of the series of emanations [see 
karma I ians] in order to assert the Madjus cha- 
racter of the Batiniya The known monotheistic 
tendency of the Batin! N 3 sir-i Khusraw ( Zad-i 
Musafirin , Berlin 1923, p 74 sqq ^ 150 sqq , 
160 sqq ) does not support the idea of a duality 
of this kind (cf. also Schaedei, Die islatmsche 
Lehre vom vollkomtnenen Mtnschen , m ZD M. 6\, 
N S , iv [1925], p 222 sqq , esp p 231) The 
subordination of the second god would, it is tiue, 
not fit the comparison with the Madjus made by 
al-Baghdadi but it is just this point that would 
not be legarded as propel dualism in the usual 
language of the Muslim hercsiologists They ex- 
pressly excluded the Madjus from the Thanawiya, 
distinguishing them from the thiee gioups mentioned 
at the beginning of the article, because, according 
to their dynamic monarchianism, Ahriman-daikness 
was a secondary creation of Yazdan-light 01, as 
the sub-gioup of the Zoroastnans (Zaradushtiya) 
teach, both are equal to each other, but aie 
subordinate to a supreme God as the first things 
created by him 

Bibliography Besides the books mentioned 
in the text, cf the works quoted in the ai tides 
cited (R Strothmann) 

IHANISARl, M A WLAN A, whose teal name was 
Ahmad, was a disciple of Shaikh Nasir al-Din 
Mahmud Ciragh-i Dihli (d. 757 = 1356), and was 
distinguished for his learning and piety When 
the news of the ainval of Timur (d 807= 1404) 
spread in Dihli, most of the c Ulama :> left the 
place but Xhanisan stayed till he and his dependents 
became pnsoneis of Timur. As his fame was 
widespread and Timur had previous knowledge 
of his learning, he was set at liberty and was 
received by him after order had been restoied A 
discussion aiose about the precedence in the as- 
sembly between Xhanisarl and Shaikh al-Islam who 
was the descendant of c AlI b Abi Bakr al-Farghanl 
al-Marghlnani (d 593 = 1197), the author of al- 
Htdaya . Timur took the side of Shaikh al-Islam 
and said that the lattei was a descendant of the 
author of the Hidaya , meaning that preference 
should be given to him On which Xhanlsari re- 
plied that it was no wonder that Shaikh al-Islam 
had committed one mistake, for his ancestor, the 
author of the Hidaya , had committed many mistakes. 
Whereupon Shaikh al-Islam became very angry 
and asked him to point out the mistakes. ThSni- 
sar! told his pupils to do so But Timfii stopped 
the discussion, in order to prevent further distuibance. 
When TirnCLr left India, Xhanlsari also went away 


from Dihli and settled at KalpI where he engaged 
in teaching till his death m 820 (1417) and was 
buried in the fort of KalpI. 

Among his compositions the Kasida Daily a is 
very famous 

Bibliography. c Abd al-IIal^k Dihlawi, 
Akhbar al-Akhyai , p 142, Azltd BilgramI, 
Subhat al-Mardydn , p. 37, Siddik Hasan, Ab^yad 
aUUlum , p 892 and Haded tk al-Hunafiya , 
p 313 (M. IIlDAYET HOSAIN) 

THA 5 R [See Kisas.]_ 

THAWBXN B IBRAHIM. [See Dhu ’l-NUn.] 
al- TH AWR. the constellation of Taurus, the 
second in the zodiacal circle The figure is the 
front half of a bull whose head is turned to one 
side so that the I101 ns face east The constellation 
consists of 32 stais in the figure and 11 outside 
it On the sectoi (kaf, kttotoh , pj) are said to be 
foui stars in a stiaight line, in leality the stais 
fsgo form a curve. The blight star of the north 
horn also belongs to the constellation of the Steers- 
man The eye of the bull, c Am al-Thawr , the star 
with a led light of the fiist magnitude ot in the 
centre of a thick group of smaller stais, the Ilyades 
of the Giccks, is given many names by the Arabs. 
The name al-Banik , the “large camel”, seems to 
be genuinely Aiabic, aiound it are giouped the 
other stais or al-Kilas , “little camels” Other 
names of a are connected with the Pleiades As 
this constellation is called al-Nadym “the group 
of stars” by the Arabs, ex, is called fhidi 'l-Nadym, 
the “driver of the stais”, 01 Tali 'l- Nadym and al - 
Dabatan , the “follower of the stais” This last 
name has passed into our stai-maps in the form 
Aldebaran The stars v and x near the ear 
of the bull are called al-Kalba in , the “two dogs”, 
1 e of the driver 

Bibliography al-Kazwini, ^AdyZdib al - 
Makhlukat , ed Wustenfeld, 1 35, transl by 

II Eth6, as the Kosmographie , p 74, L Idelei, 
Untersuchungen uber den U> sprung wtd die Be- 
deittung der Stei nnamen, p. 136. (J. Ruska) 
al-THUGHUR (a, plur of thag&r, “cleft, 
opening”), the zone of the fortresses built 
against the Byzantines in the Syrian and 
Mesopotamian matches (hence also Thughur al - 
Rumiya'). In Constantmos Porphyrogennetos they 
are called roc ZTdfxicc ( De Cenmon , ed Bonn, 
1 657, cf Reiske’s note, 11, p 777 = Migne, 
Patrol GiaeCy cxn , col 1220, note 38), by the 
Syrians “the land of Tagra” (Michael Syrus, ed 
Chabot, 111 20 sq , 467; Baihebraeus, Chron Eccles , 
ed Abbeloos-Lamy, 1 339 sq.). 

This frontier zone ran from Tarsus [q v ] in 
Cilicia along the Tauius on to Malatya [q. v ] 
to the Euphiates and served to protect the fiontier 
province of the c Awasim [q v ] from enemy in- 
vasion It coiresponded in object (but not in 
position) to the ancient limes , and a distinction, 
analogous to the old division into Limes Arabicus, 
Syriacus etc , was made between the Xhughfir al- 
§ha 3 mlya and the Thughur al-Djazirlya. 'I he most 
advanced town in the former was Mar c ash [q. v ] and 
in the latter Malatya [q. v ] Al-Istafehri mentions 
in the Thughur the fortresses of Malatya, al-Hadath, 
Mar'ash, al-Haruniya, al-Kanisa (= Kanisat al- 
Sawda 3 ), c Ain Zarba, al-Massisa, Adhana and Tar- 
sOs; al-Dimishkl gives the following as the fortresses 
on the Mesopotamian frontier. Malatya, Kamakh, 
ShimshSt, al-Blra, Hisn MansUi, Kal c at al-Rtlm, 
Hadath al-Hamra 3 and Mar c asb, on the Syrian 
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Tarsus, Adhana, al-Massisa, al-Haranlya, Sis and 
Aiyas. In the vinth (xivtb) century theie belonged 
to the marches of the Mamluk kingdom, the c Awasim 
and Thughur (so al-Kallcashandi, Subh al-A c sha\ 
Cairo, iv 228, it would be more correct to give 
only the Thughur here), the 8 niyabat of Malatya, 
DabragI (Diwngl), Daranda, Abulustain, AiySs, 
TarsHs and Adhana, Sirfandakar and Sis, and to 
the Mesopotamian marches the 3 niyabat, al-Blra, 
Kal c at Dja c bar and al-Ruha But the name Thughur, 
at this time probably only survived m leained 
tradition 

For the pass of Bailan [q. v.] in the Mamluk 
period the usual name was Thaghr al-Iskandariya 
(II. E Weijers, Sutntna opens Durrat al-Aslak fl 
Dawlat al-Airak , in Onentaha , ed Juynboll, 11., 
1846, p. 323, 429, 451, 464, 468, 489) 
Sometimes the frontier of DiySr Beki [q. v.] is 
known as Thughur al-Bakriya (Kudama, B G. A , 
VI., p 254) 

According to Abu ’l-Fida 3 ( Takwim , transl. 
Reinaud-Guyard, 11/1 14, 11/11 257), the name al- 
Thaghr or al-Thughur was also used for the marches 
in al-Andalus and Ma wara 3 al-Nahr. 

Bibliography . al-lstakhri, B.G A ., 1. 55 sq ; 
Ibn Hawkal, B.G A , 11. 108, Yakut, Mildyam, 
ed Wustenfeld, 1. 927, Safi al-Din, Maiasid 
al-lttila c ed Juynboll, 1 228, al-Baladhuri, ed 
de Goeje, p. 163 — 171, 184 — 192, Ibn al-Alhii, 
Kamil , ed Tornberg, index, 11 707, al-Tabari, 
ed de Goeje, indices, p. 684, al-Dimishki, ed. 
Mehren, p. 214, Abu ’1-Fida 5 , Annales Muslem., 
ed. Reiskc, 11 60 , 111 486 [here al-Xhaghr] , 

Kamal al-Din in Freytag, Z. D. M G , xi 183, 
note, Ibn al-§hihna, al-Durr al-muntabhab fi 
Ta^rifch Halab , ed Banut, p. 178, Rosen, Za - 
piski Imp . A had Nauk , xliv 2, 90, 140, 142, 
233, 3H, 3 I 5? Sachau, S B Akad Berlin , 1892, 
p. 319 ; Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems , 
p 26 sq , 37 sq , do., The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliph ., p. 128; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La 
Sync a Tepoque des Mamelouks , 1923, p 96. 

(E. Honigmann) 

THULA, Thila, a town in South A 1 a b 1 a, 
at the foot of a reddish range of hills, which 
blanches off from the great chain of Kawkaban, 
Hadur al Shekh, Dhi Bln to the east (S. E.) and 
forms the southern boundary of al-Baun, According 
to E. Glaser who visited it on Dec 5, 1883, the 
town is very clean, and has narrow streets and 
very high regularly built houses of yellowish-red 
limestone, which is hewn into neat blocks of about 
10 inches by 4 and show's the same character in 
the whole town. The town is built against the 
eastern side of 1,000 feet high sandstone cliff, on 
the top of which is the castle {Jiusti) el-Nasire 
and is surrounded by a wall with 4 gates, beginning 
and ending against the cliff, it is at least twice 
as laige as Shibam and one and a half times as 
large as Kawkab5n and after San'a 3 , one of the 
largest and finest towns in the Yemen. The citadel, 
which was entered thiough a great archway, which 
spanned a deep cleft, but was later destroyed, is 
extraordinarily stiongly built and apparently very 
old. It is said to have been previously called 
Husn al-Ghurab (castle of the Raven), the 
name of the famous fortress on the coast at the 
old harbour of Kane (el-Madjdhaha). It is one of 
the finest castles in the Yemen, unfortunately the 
Turks at the conquest of the country destroyed all 
the outer works. The entrance gate of the castle 


is at a height of 15 feet in an absolutely perpen- 
dicular wall, over a ravine 60 — 100 feet deep 
Besides a fine mosque, the castle had also a 
large dwelling-house in the extreme east on the 
highest part of the hill, which looks at a distance 
like a low square tower; beside it a little lower 
is a higher tower, also square. Water was supplied 
from 4 or 5 deep well cemented cisterns; 15 — 20 
granaries ( madajin ) cone-shaped caves, hewn out 
of the sandstone served as storehouses for pro- 
visions, the opening was at the narrow end. They 
aie 18 — 20 feet deep, are 12 feet at the bottom 
and not quite 3 m diameter at the opening. The 
summit of the mountain , on which the castle 
stands, has on all sides caves hewn out of the 
rock ( djuruf ) with regular dwelling-houses with 
windows, niches and doors. Some are whitewashed 
and have 5 or 6 rooms of varying size They seem 
to be old and were at one time used as dwellings 
by the Arab garrison of the fort West of the 
above mentioned tower-like square ruined buil- 
ding are several laige tombs built on the sandstone 
with old Arabic insciiptions A saint ( wall ) is 
said to be among those buried here 

According to local tradition, there was ongmally 
not a town of this name but a group of villages; 
the latter — said to have been over 40 m numbei — 
were undei the rule of Thu la down to the Turkish 
conquest In C. Niebuhr’s time the administrative 
district of Thula (he writes Tulla) comprised also 
the lands to the north like Kohlan, c Affar, Hadje, 
Dofli, Kawkaban (near Iladje), Djebel Sherif, Habflr, 

SUda and Djebel Shahara with about 300 villages, 
and was theiefore much more extensive than at the 
end of the xix th century 

Bibliography C. Niebuhr, Beschreibung 
von Arabien (Copenhagen 1772), p. 251 sq . ; 
E Glaser, Geogi aphische Foi schungen Jetnefi 
18SSI84 (Manuscript), fol 61 (Grohmann) 
THULXH. [See Arabia, 1 386b, 387a ] 
THUMAMA b ASHRAS, a theologian, 
lepresentative of the liberal movement under the 
early c Abbasids On account of his great learning 
and intellectual ability he was invited to the couit 
by Harun and Ma 5 mun, to whom his sharp cri- 
ticism of conservative views was no doubt also 
pleasing This brought upon him the enmity of 
the conservative school of thought, which began 
to come to the front again after Mutawakkil and 
they have endeavoured to belittle his reputation. 

To the burning questions of his time he took 
up an independent position, logically thought out, 
which often seemed peculiar and arbitrary The 
“consequences” of actions, e g the turning of a 
key by a man, aie produced neither by man 
(otherwise he would be able, like God, to bring 
into existence new realities, 1 e. to create) nor 
by God, for then God would also create sin and 
moieover be m dependence on the will of the 
creature The “consequences” (mutawalhdat) are 
rathei subjectless actions and based on physis 
{tibcf) The liberal school traced them to taw lid \ 
the “engendering” of man, without being willing 
to call this a “causation”. Our knowledge is there- 
foie, according to ThumSma, something originating 
in time but is without a prime cause ( muhdith ) 
working in time. Our spirit itself cannot produce 
it, for then it would be exercising a function 
of the Deity. 

Only the internal activity of the will ( irUda ), 
excluding all its consequences, is our own special 
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possession and “free”. The world is created by God 
through his nature (^ 3 c = physis), i.e synonymous 
with “physical” necessity. It must therefore have 
been, as ghahrastanl rightly observes, produced 
“eternally” i. e. without beginning, and this is the 
thesis of falastfa. Our natural reason decides on 
the ethical value of the moral action ( tahsin al- 
'afcl), God cannot arbitral lly establish the moral. 

All our intellectual apprehensions are necessary 
( darurt), and have no connection with chance He 
who does not know God in this logically compelling 
fashion is not bound to obey his commandments ; but 
thereby he also loses the dignity of man’s nature and 
becomes like the beasts. In the next world he will 
fall into dust. He is not conceded an immortal 
soul This is true of Jews, Christians, followers of 
the Da hr , Mazdak ( Zanadika ), “Magians” (fire-wor- 
shippers,Parsis)and children, even those of Muslims 
lbn Murtada in his “Book on the beets” (. Kitab 
al-Milal wa ’ l-Nihal \ ed T. W Arnold, Leipzig 
1902, p. 35 sq ) puts him in the seventh gener- 
ation, which follows that of al- c Allaf (d 849). He 
was a pupil of BiiJii b. al-Mu c tamir (d about 840), 
was regarded as “unique m knowledge and intel- 
lectual culture in his day” and was feared as an 
opponent in disputations His full name was Abu 
Ma c an al-Numairf. 

Bibliography (The notices of him all 
come from the works of his opponents, the 
conseivative theologians) Idji, Kitab al-Mawa- 
htfy ed. b0rensen, passim , Shahrastapi, KitUb al- 
Milal wa ’ l-Nihal , ed. Cureton, London 1842- 
1846, p. 49 sq . , Isfaia’inl, Ms Beilin, 4 0 , fol. 
35 sq al-Baghdadl, Park baina ’ l-Firak , ed. 
Cairo, passim , Djuicjjanl, Definitiones , ed. Flu- 
gel, Leipzig 1845, p. 76, 4 ; M Horten, Die 
Theologte des Islam , Leipzig 1912, p. 285, do, 
Die phtlosophischen Sy sterne , Bonn 1912, p. 309- 
317; do., Die phtlosophischen Problcme , Bonn 
1910, p. 50, 176 etc. (M Horten) 

AL- TH URA 1 YA, the constellation of the 
Pleiades According to al-KazwInf, the group is 
made up of two brighter stars between which are 
three others close together like grapes in a bunch. 
The group is also called simply al-Naifym “the 
(group of) stars” and the principal star (y Alkyone) 
is called IVasaf , Djawz or Naiyir al-Thuraiya 
i. e. middle, heart 01 bright star of the Pleiades. 
The word Z Auratya is a diminutive of tharwa which 
means “existing m plenty” and would correspond to 
the Greek $rA if this name could be connected 
with Trfabq and not with irAelv “to navigate” 
According to others, the constellation is so called 
because ram at its rising at the dawn brings 
tfiarwa i. e. great plenty. In any case, from early 
times the Pleiades have been credited with great 
influence on the weather and the processes of 
nature dependent on it. A more popular name 
for the group is, according to the astronomer lbn 
Abi ’ 1 -RidjStl (Abenragel, in the xpk = xvnth 
century), DaHa&at al-Sama ? tnefa Banatiha , the 
hen of heaven with her chickens, also found in 
the English name Hen and Chickens. The constel- 
lation is also regarded as a diadem with jewels 
and it is mentioned in countless passages in the 
poets. In the form Suraya the word has recently 
become widely known as the name of the queen 
of Afghanistan. 

Bib liograp hy\ al-l£azwlnl, 'AefyaHb al - 
Mafehlukat, ed. Wttstenfeld, i. 35, 43; transl. 
by H. Eth6, as the Kosmographte , p. 75, 90; 
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L. Ideler, Untersuchungen uber den Ursprung 
und die Bedeutung der Sternnamen , p. 146. 

_ (J. Ruska) 

TH URAIYA. Mehemmed, an Ottoman bio- 
giapher, born in Stambul, the son of a ceitain 
Husnl Bey (cf. Stdjill-i c Olhmani y li 178), adopted 
an official career and died in his native town as an 
official in the education service on the 19 th Dhu 
’ 1 -Hidjdj a I3 2b (J an I2 i >909) His tomb is m 
Scutau in the Karadja Ahmad cemetery. Mehemmed 
Xhuraiya has earned lasting fame as the compiler 
of an Ottoman Dictionary of National 
Biography, which he called Sidptll-i c Otjimdnt 
and published in 4 volumes in Stambul between 
1308 and 1315 On the plan, contents and im- 
portance of this woik to historians cf F Babinger, 
G. O IV., p 386 sq. ; the fact that the statements 
of the Sni/tll-t c Othmani must be used with gieat 
caution does not lessen the magnitude of the 
achievement, which is an astonishing one for one 
man. Mehemmed ThuiaiyS has however not ren- 
dered the compilation of an Ottoman biographical 
dictionary on scientific lines superfluous. Under 
the title Nukhbet al - WekafP (Stambul 5 parts, comes 
down to 1267 = 1850) Mehemmed Thuraiya began 
but did not finish a collection of public appoint- 
ments from 1247 (1831) to 1292 (1875) with 
biographical notes Among his literary remains 
were found copies of several biographical woiks 
and works on contemporary histoiy which he had 
begun, which still await publication or utilisation , 
cf. G. O. W y p. 387. 

Bibliography Mehemmed Tabu, c O£li- 
manll Mtielliflerl , 111. 36 sq ; F. Babinger, G. 
O IV, p 385 sqq (Franz Babinger) 

TIBB (a ), medicine. This is one of the 
branches of science 111 which the Arabs have 
attained most fame. The Muslims received their 
knowledge of the subject mainly from the Greeks, 
first through the mtermediaiy of the Syrians and 
Persians, then directly by the translation of classical 
works Muslim rulers and princes were at all times 
very eclectic in the choice of their physicians, 
there were at the court of the caliphs, Jewish, 
Christian, Mazdaean, Sabaean and even a few 
Hindu physicians. Medical science had been much 
studied in the eastern world in the period that 
preceded Islam, especially at Alexandna in Egypt 
and at the school of Djundisabur in Persia which 
lasted down to the time of the c Abbasids. 

The Greek medical authors known to the Arabs 
were especially Hippocrates and Galen, besides 
whom may be mentioned Rufus of Ephesus, 
Oribases, Aetius and Paul of Aegina. Hippocrates 
[cf. BOKRA'f] was translated into Arabic by Hunain 
b. Ishak, KospI b. Luka, c Isa b. Yahya and c Abd 
al-Rahman b. c AlI, they translated his book of 
“Aphorisms”; his treatises on “Prognostics” and 
“Epidemics” were latei studied and annotated. A 
large number of the works of Galen were trans- 
lated into Aiabic * the Ais medtea or Isagoge 
which was later very popular m the middle ages, 
the De dementis secundum Hippocratem , the De 
temper amends, the De sanitate tuenda , three books 
on the properties of foods, De altmentorum facul • 
tatibus , 14 books on Therapeutics , Methodus 
medendt , a treatise on diagnosis, De morbis et 
symptomadbus , another on fevers which was well 
known in Latin, others again on the pulse, on 
tumours and several commentaries by Galen on 
Hippocrates, especially on the book on Epidemics 
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and on the Aphorisms to which should be added 
the commentary by the same scholar on the 
“ Timaeus” of Plato, which Hunainb. Ishalj: translated. 

Among Christian physicians, who distinguished 
themselves at the court of the caliphs was Ibn 
Masawaih, physician to H 5 rHn al-Rashld. He was 
given by the caliph the task of procuring trans- 
lations of the books of medicine of the ancients 
and he taught medicine in Baghdad. In the same 
period, the family of the Bokht-Isho c was celebrated : 
one of its members attended Rashid at the be- 
ginning of his reign They are said to have come 
from DjundlsSbur. c All b. RidwSn, an Egyptian 
Christian, was physician to the Fatimid caliph 
Hakim m Egypt. He wrote a commentary on Galen. 

A Zoroastrian, c AlI b c Abbas, was physician to 
the Buyid sultan c Adud al-Dawla and wrote a 
treatise entitled “The Royal Book,’ 1 which had 
the greatest vogue befoie the Canon of Avicenna. 
The Sabaean Sinan, son of the great geometrician 
Thabit b. Kurra [q v ], attended the caliph Kahir. 
It was he who had official medical diplomas in- 
stituted aspirants to the medical profession had 
to pass examinations and certificates were given 
them defining within what limits they were to be 
permitted to piactise In Baghdad alone there were 
over 800 doctors, who held this certificate, not 
counting those who, on account of the renown 
they already had, had been exempted from the 
examination SinSn having been persecuted by the 
Caliph, fled to KhurasSn , he later returned to 
Baghdad where he died in 942 

These differences of origin among the physicians 
did not mean that they had serious differences in 
their idea or practice of their art A few pre- 
scriptions, a few methods on some question or 
other, may have been peculiar to one or other 
school. Thus Ibn al-Kifti tells a story of a prince 
of the family of Harun al-Raslpd, who had fallen 
into a lethargy. A Chustian physician was sent 
to attend him and then a Jewish one; they were 
unable to do anything, a Hindu was then sum- 
moned and he succeeded in reviving him. In this 
case it was “Indian medicine” that tnumphed* 
but one must not conclude that it was quite 
different from Jewish or Byzantine medicine, nor 
that it was in any way superior to them 

The Muslim physicians surpassed even the 
preceding in reputation. RazI, so well known in the 
middle ages in the latinised form Razes, physician, 
apothecary, surgeon and alchemist, left two prin- 
cipal works — al-Hazvi and al-Mcinsuri , dedicated 
to the Samanid Abu Salih Mansflr, on “special” 
maladies. Al-RSzI w r as head of the hospital at 
Raiy and then of that of Baghdad. The foundation 
of regularly organised hospitals under official con- 
tiol is a thing that reflects the greatest honour 
on Muslim science and governments. Historians 
also mention the hospital of Damascus There 
were besides in latge towns, a “Chief of the 
doctors,” appointed by the authoiities Among 
those quoted as having had this title is the second 
Ibn Zuhr. 

The great philosophers of the Hellenistic schools, 
the “scholastics”, were physicians and wrote on 
medicine Avicenna was a practitioner with a high 
reputation. His great work, the “Canon on Medicine”, 
is the largest treatise on the subject produced in 
the Middle Ages; it was several times annotated 
m Arabic and became authoritative in the east 
and then m the west. It is divided into five books. 


The first is devoted to the general principles of 
medicine, the KulllyUt\ these generalities are 
anatomy, hygiene, the diseases which as a rule 
affect the whole body in opposition to “special” 
diseases which affect particularly one organ or 
limb ; these are enumerated and studied in Book III, 
beginning at the head and going down to the feet. 
Geneial diseases are also dealt with in Book IV; 
then come different accidents, tumours, poisonings, 
fractures of limbs. Book II is a treatise on “simples,” 
and V is devoted to “compound” remedies, called 
akrabadhin , 1 e pharmaceutics 

In the Maghrib, Ibn Badjdja and Ibn Tufail 
were physicians to the Almohads. Averroes, who 
succeeded Ibn Tufail in this capacity, wrote a 
Kulliyat , the popularity of which rivalled that 
of the Canon of Avicenna in the Muhammadan 
west and then in the Christian world. Muslim Spam 
also produced the family of Ibn Zuhr, the Avenzoar 
of mediaeval Latimty. 

Arab medical science had an enormous influence 
in the western world It passed first to the Jews, 
especially to Maimonides, whose medical work is 
very considerable, then to the Christians. This is 
how Gerard of Cremona came to translate the 
Canon of Avicenna and the Kitab al-Man$uri of 
Razes. The translation of the Canon was revised 
by Andreas Alpagus of Bellona, who also trans- 
lated the Dc Thenaca of Averroes and the Practica 
of Ibn Serapion Farragut translated the Conttnens 
of Razes, and Bonacossa, a Jew of Padua, the 
“Colliget” ( Kulliyat ) of Averioes. These translations 
weie published at the beginning of printing. 

Thfe pharmacopia and the knowledge of “simples” 
are represented by the treatise of Ibn al-BaitSr 
of Malaga in addition to the parts of the Canon 
of Avicenna which refer to this subject The Arabs 
themselves studied herbs and further developed 
the knowledge of their medicinal properties from 
the teaching of Dioscondes and Galen. Through 
their sailors they were able to introduce into 
medicine the use of new plants from the Malay 
Archipelago and China, like camphQr, cassia and 
sandalwood They developed pharmaceutics and 
invented several preparations, syrups, juleps and 
alcohols. 

One branch of study closely allied to medicine, 
veterinary science, was the subject of a number 
of special treatises among the Arabs. 

Bibliography' Full information on the 
physicians of the Muslim world is to be found 
in several Arabic works Ibn Abl Usaibi c a, 
Tabakat al-Attbbl ? , ed A. M tiller, 1884; the 
Tdrlkh al-Hukami f of Ibn al-Kifti; the Muhhtasar 
al-Duwal of Abu T-Faradj, ed S 5 lh 5 nl ; Makkarl, 
Analecta , for Spanish physicians; the “Canon” 
of Avicenna, ed in Arabic at Rome m 1593, at 
the Typographia Medtcea , reprinted Bfllak in 1294. 

Euiopean Works. L. Leclerc, Htstotre 
de la medecttie arabe , 2 vol., Paris 1876; F. 
Wiistenfeld, Geschichte der arabisthen Aizteund 
Naturforscher , Gottingen 1840; Donald Camp- 
bell, Arabian Medictne and its Influence on the 
Middle Ages , London 1926, 2 vol. with biblio- 
graphy; Carra de Vaux, Les penseurs de V Islam, 
vol. 11, chap, ix, Pans 1921; E. G. Browne, 
Arabian medicine , Cambridge 1922. 

(B. Carra de Vaux) 

TIBBU. [See Tubu.] 

TIBET, a country to the south of China. 
YStyHt gives the forms Tubbat, Tubbit, and Tabbut, 
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preferring the first of them. The oldest Arab 
notices of Tibet and the Tibetan kingdom are 
probably of Turkish origin The ruler of Tibet is 
called JChafcan; the names Tuput and Thpiit- 
Kaghan are found as early as the Orkhon in- 
scriptions. A fancied lesemblance of Tubbat to 
Thabit and Tubba c has given rise to stones of the 
Yaman origin of the Tibetan kingdom, cf. e g al- 
Tabari, 1. 686 supra, Gardlzl in Barthold, Otlet 
o po'ezdkt v Srednyuyu Aztyu f p. 87 sqq . Theie 
is much more that is legendary in the Arab 
notices of Tibet, the story of the inexplicable joy 
and desire to laugh that overcomes every sti anger 
in Tibet, fiist found in Ibn Khurdadhbih (B G A , 
vi 170), is frequently quoted in Muslim liteiature 
(cf Nizami, Sikandar-nama, Cawnpore 1320, p 226), 
eve n in the best account of Tibet we have (in 
the anonymous Hudtid al- c Alain , text in Comp Us 
Rcndus de 1' Acad dc Russte , 1924, p. 73), the 
first that mentions the town of Lhassa (Lhasa). 
There is said to have been a mosque in Lhassa 
and a Muslim community, not however, very large. 

The period of the Arab conquests in Central 
Asia was not that of the zenith of Tibetan power 
and of Tibet’s usually successful wars against 
China. In the Chinese annals Arabs are often 
mentioned as allies of the Tibetans and vice versa, 
Chavannes sums up the relationship in these words 
(. Documents sur les Tou-kiue [ T arcs] occtdentaux , 
St. Petersburg 1903, p 291) “L’appui que les 
Tib6tains pretaient aux Arabes dans la vallee de 
1’ Yaxaites, les Arabes le leur rcndaient en Kashgarie”. 
It was not till the £en-yuan peuod (785 — S05) 
that the Arabs began a war against Tibet. Hence- 
forth the Tibetans had continually to send armies 
to the west, so that the Chinese frontier districts 
suffered less from them than before (E Bretschneider, 
On the Knowledge possessed by the Anctent Chinese of 
the Arabs, London 1871, p. 10). In Arabic sources 
there is no reference eithei to the alliance or to 
the estrangement According to al-Tabari, the Arab 
rebel Musa b c Abd Allah b Khazim was attacked 
during his rule m Tirmidh (fifteen years al-Tabari, 
11. 1160 infra, till 85 = 704) by the Hayatila or 
Habatila [see china, 1 , p. 845b], by the Tibetans 
and Turks (in the parallel passage in Baladhuri, 
p. 418, the Tibetans are not mentioned), the at- 
tack was repulsed. According to Ya c kubi (u 362; 
also B G A ., vn. 301 infra), in the reign of c Omar II 
(717 — 720) an embassy was sent from Tibet to 
Ejarr2t b. c Abd Allah, governor of Khorasan, with 
the request that a teacher of the Muslim leligion 
should be sent to that country Salit b c Abd 
Allah al-Hanafi is said to have gone on this 
errand In the same source the king of Tibet 
(p. 479) is mentioned among the kings who sub- 
mitted to the Caliph al-Mahdi (158-169 = 775- 
785). In the last years of the reign of HsJrun 
al-Rashld (170 — 193 = 786 — 809), the rebel Rafi c 
b. Laith was supported in his rising in Samar- 
kand against the government by Tibetan troops 
( 4junud ) ( op . cit,, p. 528) In the reign of al- 
Ma 3 mun (198 — 218 = 813 — 833), the king of Tibet 
is said to have adopted Islam, and in token of 
his conversion to have sent to Khorasan his golden 
idol reproduced on a golden throne. Ma’mtln sent 
the idol to Mecca ( op. cit , p. 550); the governor 
Yazld b. Muhammad al-MakhzUmi during a rebel- 
lion struck gold coins from it (p 544) In Tabari 
(111 815) the “Khakftn, king of Tibet” is men- 

tioned under the year 195 (810— 81 1) as one of 


the enemies of al-Ma 5 mOn, with whom he had to 
come to terms before attacking al-Amln. In 196 
(8 1 1 — 812) al-Fadl b. Sahl [q. v.] was given the 
governorship of the eastern provinces from “Ha- 
madhSn to Tibet” (Tabari, in. 841). 

The Arab geographers seem to have generally 
understood by Tubbat, Little Tibet or Baltistan 
[q. v ]. Theie weie routes to it from Khotan [q.v.] 
and Badakhshan [q v.] via Wakhan It is to the 
Khotan-Tibet road that the stoiy given by al-BliUnl 
( Chronology , ed Sachau, p. 271, 8, where Tubbat 
should be read for bait) and by GardizI (op, cit,, 
p. 88) fiom Djaihanl about mountain sickness 
refers On Djirm in BadakhshSn as a fiontier post 
on the road to Tibet see B G A , vu 288 infra. 
The fullest notices of the road through Wakhan 
are given in the Hudtid al- c Alam (fol. 25 b ). As 
a frontier fort of MS wars 5 al-Nahr in this direction 
there is mentioned the “laige village** of Samar- 
kandak (probably meaning “little Samarkand”) in 
which Indians, Tibetans, Wakhamans ( IVakhivan) 
and Muslims lived. Musk w’as brought fiom Tibet to 
the Muslim world by this route ( B . G, A ., 1. 280 
supra, 297 infra) In contradiction to the historians 
and to his own statement about the frontier defences 
between Tibet and China (1 208), Ya'kabI (1 204) 
says that no one ever waged war into Tibet 

Probably the first campaign of a Muslim ruler 
against Tibet was the campaign of the Sultan of 
Bengal [q. v.] Muhammad Bakhtiyai Khaldji towaids 
the end of the vi th (xn th ) century (the date 641 = 
1243 — 1244 given in the text cannot be right as 
the same source gives the year 607 = 1205 — 1206 
as the date of this ruler’s death); it is described 
in the Tabakat-i Nauri of Minhadj al-Dm Djuz- 
djSnl (ed W. Nassau-Lees and Maudawis Khadim 
Husain and c Abd al-Hai, p. 553, transl by Raverty, 
p 560 sqq , Elliot, History of India , li. 3x0 sqq ) 

The name Tibet (Tebet, Thebet, Thabet, Thibet) 
contrary to Bretschneider, Mediaeval Reseat cites, 
11 21, probably reached Europe independently of 
the Arabs through Fuiopean travellers in the Mon- 
gol period, although Tibet (Tubbot) is already 
mentioned in the xn th century by Benjamin of 
Tudela (transl. Adler, p 59)* his account, how- 
ever, probably did not become known in Europe 
at that time. Benjamin, as is now supposed, only 
went as far as Baghdad (J. K Wright, the Geo- 
graphical Lore of the Time of the Crusades , 
New York 1928, p. 282) He gives only a very 
confused account of what he picked up in the 
Muslim world, probably from Jews, for example 
he says that one can go m 4 days from Samar- 
kand to Tibet. 

RashTd al-Din’s great work on the Mongol 
empire also contains some references to Tibet 
The name Burl Tabbat (Ra§hld al-Dln, Trudl 
Vost. old Arkh Ob die , xin., text, p. 237) not found 
elsewhere in Muslim writers, is mentioned in the 
XIII th century by Plano Carpim (Bunthabet) and 
in Chinese sources (cf the references in Bretschnei- 
der, op. cit ) Tibet, already converted to Buddhism 
in the vn th century, was from the Mongol period 
of importance for the spread of Buddhism. Rashid 
al-Dln expressly says (ed. Blochet, p. 545) that 
of Buddhist monks ( ba khsh t ) those of Tibet en- 
joyed the greatest prestige. 

After the final triumph of Islam in Central 
Asia and Northern India in the ix th (xvth) century, 
Tibet was invaded by Muslim rulers under pretext 
of a holy war, Little Tibet in particular Towards 
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the end of the ninth century A. H., all the lands 
of Bolor (Kafiristan, q. v ) and Tibet between Ba- 
dakhshan and Kashmir [q. v.] were subjected by 
Mir Wall, geneial of the ruler of KSshghar of 
the house of Dughlat, Abti Bakr ( Tcdrtkh-i Radudi, 
transl. Ross, p. 320 and 403). When Abil Baki was 
overthrown by Sa c ld KhSn (in 1514) the fortresses 
built in Tibet (in Ladakh) were abandoned by 
their garrisons and with their treasures seized by 
the Tibetans Under Sa c id Khan (1514 — 1533 ) 
Tibet, Ladakh and the adjoining territories weie 
invaded, first in 1517 by Mir Mazid and in 1532 
by the Khan himself accompanied by the histouan 
Haidar Mirza [q v] {op at, p. 417 sqq ) In 
1533 Haidar Mliza tried to reach Lhassa, which 
he calls Ursang, where the largest temples were, 
but was foiced to turn back at Askabrak (p 454), 
only a week’s journey from Lhassa. Ursang is pro- 
bably the Gursang of the Hudud al- c Alam , where 
there were large temples of idols That Guisang 
is also mentioned separately from Lhassa is no 
evidence against this identification the Hudud 
all Alain is almost entirely compiled fiom wntten 
sources so that the same name often occurs twice in 
different forms, apparently from diffeient sources. 
Latei as king of Kashmir (after 1541) Haidar 
Mliza in 1 548 undertook a campaign against Ladakh 
and Baltistan. 

All this seems to show that Baltistan in the 
tenth century A H was included in Tibet (according 
to the 7 V; i kh -t Radildi , p 436 it lay “between 
Tibet and Boloi”) and was not yet a Muslim 
country The idea adopted by Cunningham and 
later writeis, including A Francke ( A History of 
Western Tibet , p. 90) that Baltistan was converted 
between 1380 and 1400 by the ruler of Kashmir, 
Sikandar (according to Zambaur, Manuel de 
Genealogie et de Chronologie , Hanover 1927, p 293 , 
788 — 813 = 1386 — 1410/1411), must be rejected 

By the second half of the xvi*k century, Islam 
was already a political force in Little Tibet The 
rulei of Kapulu, c All Mir Shir Khan, succeeded 
in uniting all Baltistan under his mie, the land 
was cleared of idols and other remains of Buddhism. 
He later succeeded in conquering Ladakh also, 
but only temporal lly He was also the foundei of 
Skardo, capital of Baltistan, in the TV; ikh-i 
Radiidi (p 405), Askardu is only mentioned as 
the name of a pass on the road fiom Kashmli 
which now no longer exists Baltistan remained 
the only Muslim land inhabited by Tibetans, and 
since 1841 has been under the suzeiamty of 
Kashmir. There are said to be historical works in 
the language of the Baltls They also use a script 
of their own supposed to date from the time of 
their conversion to Islam; the characters, probably 
of Tibetan origin although influenced by Arabic, 
are written from left to light (Grierson, Linguistic 
Survey of India , in. 32 sq.\ Francke, op. at ., 
p 89 sql). The Baltls from the first professed the 
Shl c a ; but we learn fiom the Bahr al-Asrar of 
Mahmud b. Wall (text in Zap., \v 235) that in 
the early years of the xvu*h century the Sunna 
gained the upper hand, probably for a short time 
only. The king (his name is not recorded) who 
was conveited to the Sunni had his faihei and 
brothei s slam as heretics Sunna scholars were 
sent for from K&shghar. Thirty years later in 1044 
(1634 — 1635), news of these events was brought 
to Balkh by a certain Hasan Khan who was 
related to the rnlinor hmi«e 


About 1682 when Central Tibet was under the 
rule of the Kalmucks [q v.] the celebrated Khodja 
Apalj: (his tomb is still revered m Kashghar), who 
had quarrelled with his Khan Isma c il (1670 — 1682) 
went to Lhassa, which he calls “town of Dj 5 ” 
{Qju Shahri) after a great statue of the Buddha. 
At his request the Dalai Lama (in a Turkish 
manuscript we have the plural form \Dalailamalar) 
gave him a letter of safe conduct to the KhSn of 
the Kalmucks, Galdan Boshoktu At the head of 
an army, which included the Khodja, the KhSn 
invaded Kashghana Ismahl KhSn was carried off 
a prisoner, and the rule given to the Khodja (M. 
Hartmann, Der tslamtsche Orient , 1. 210, 212, 
321 and 326, Zap , xv. 250) 

In the last few centuries, Tibet has had little 
contact with the Muslim world, although Muslims 
went to Lhassa during the period when Europeans 
were excluded Every thiee years an embassy 
arrived there with presents from Kashmir In a 
plan of Lhassa given by A Waddell {Lhassa and 
its Mysteiies , London 1905) we may note a mos- 
que and a court of law for Muslims from Kashmir 
and an inn for Chinese Muslims 

Bibliography given in the article 

(W Barthoi d) 

TIBRlZ [See Tabriz.] 

ai.-TIBRIZI, AbD ZakarIya 2 Yahya b 'AlI 
b. Muhammad b ai.-Hasan (Yakut adds b Mu- 
hammad b. MUsa) b Bistam al-ShaibanX al- 
KhaiIb, a celebrated Arab philologist 
born in 421 (1030) Among his teachers the best 
known was the poet Abu ’l- c Ala 3 al-Ma c arri [q v ] 
A copy of the Kitab al-Tahdhib fi * l-Lugha of 
Abu Mansur al-Azhari (Brockelmann, G A. L., 1. 
129, cf however Bergstrasser, Z S , 11 189, N° 24) 
came into Tibrizi’s hands and he required a teacher 
to expound it foi him He was recommended to 
the poet. He put the work which was in several 
volumes in a fodder-sack and earned it himself 
from Tabiiz to al-Ma c arra as he could not afford 
to ride His perspiration soaked through the bag 
and left damp stains in the books Ibn al-Kiftl 
[q v ], as Ibn Khalhkan (see Bibl ) records with 
caution from his lost K. AUtbSr al-Nuhat , says 
he saw some of the volumes m the Baghdad Wakf 
libraries They looked as if they had been in 
watei — Among his other teachers and authorities 
were Abu ’ 1 -Kasim c Ubaid Allah b c AlI al-Rakkl 
(d. 450= 1058), Abu Muhammad (so Ibn Khal- 
likan , Yakut al-Hasan b. Radja J b ) al-Dahhan 
(d. 447=1055), Abu ’ 1 -Fath Sulaim( 5 n >) Yakut 
and others Salim b AiyQb al-Razi (Shafih Fafcih, 
in Tyre, cf Ibn Khalhkan, N°. 268), Abu ’ 1 -K 5 - 
sim c Abd al-Karlm b Muhammad al-Saiyarl De 
Slane [s. Btbl.\ reads in the text al-Sawi [as does 
Yakut], and also gives the variant al-Saiyfidi) al- 
Baghdadl, Ibn BurhSn, al-Mufaddal al-Kasabanl 
and c Abd al-Kahir al-Djur^jani ( G . A. Zk, 1. 287), 
and the Kadi Abu ’ 1 -Taiyib Tahir b. c Abd Allah 
al-Tabari (cf. al-Sam c ani, 367a, l 21 sqq ) and 
Abu ’l-Hasan al-Tanukhi ( xbtd ., lio b , 1 . 42). He 
also studied in Tyre and Damascus m addition 
to al-Ma c aira While still a young man he went 
to Cairo where he taught Ibn BSbashfi dh (Brockel- 
mann, G.AL, 1 301). He then went to Bagh- 
dad were he acted as Kfidi (this is the correct 
reading for Kafin in the G. M. S , xx. in the MS. 
of al-SanYanf, Stambul Kopriilii 1010) and acted 
as professor of Adab subjects and librarian in the 
NizamiYa till his death on Tuesday 28& DiumadS 
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II, 502 (Feb. 2, 1109) [so Ibn Khallikan: Yakut I, 
which is wrong, as the day of the week shows], , 
His tomb is at the Abraz gate — Among his various ! 
pupils a number of sources mention al-Khatlb al- 
Baghdadi, the historian of Baghdad (Brockelmann, 
G. A , Z., 1. 329), but this statement, which goes 
back to Sam c 5 ni and is adopted by Yakut, Mtf- 
£atn (see Btbl) and Ibn Khallikan must be due 
to an error as al-Khatib al-Baghdadi was thirty 
years older than Tibrlzl. Ibn KhallikSn s. v. Ti- 
brizi refers to his article al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, 
where he says he gives further particulars of the 
relations between these two but there is no in- 
formation in the passage to which he refers (N°. 33). 
On the other hand Y&^Qt himself m the Irshad 
s. v. al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi gives a story with an 
tstiad going back to TibrizI. The ntsba Tibrlzl is 
not given, but there can be no doubt that our 
Tibrlzl is meant by AbCL Zakarlya 3 Yahya b L AlI 
al-Khatlb al-Lughawi, especially as the link in 
the chain is Abu ’ 1 -Fadl Nasir al-Salami, appar- 
ently the father of Abu ’ 1 -Fadl Muhammad b. 
Nasir al-Salami, the pupil of TibrizI, which is 
probably only a slip for the name of his son, 
since M. b. N., besides being a pupil of TibrizI, 
is also known as a teacher of al>Sam c fini (cf. 
Bergstrfisser, in Z 5 , ii 205, N° 154) while his 
father is in the first place quite unknown and 
could hardly have also had the kunya of Abu 
’ 1 -Fadl, but secondly because the poverty of the 
narrator which occasionally crops up in the story 
agrees very well with the poverty of Tibrizi, 
which we know of from the story of his journey 
to al-Ma c arra. Tibrizi must thus have come to 
Damascus in 456 and studied A dab under al-Kha- 
tib al-Baghdadi . the story of his thirst for know- 
ledge is told in detail. Tibrizi lived in the mi- 
naret of the great mosque (this also is evidence 
of his poverty) One day al-Khatib visited him m 
his abode and they talked for an hour. Just be- 
fore leaving al-Khatlb gave him something wrapped 
up in paper as a present with the request that 
he should buy pens with it. When Tibrizi unfolded 
the packet, he found it contained 5 Egyptian 
dinars Al-Khatib visited him a second time and 
gave him money of the same value as or even 
higher than on the first occasion and asked him 
to buy paper with it. This story of Yakut’s which is 
corroborated in his own article on Tibrizi in the 
Jnhad is certainly correct m contrast to that in 
the Mtf&am, so that al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi was 
really Tibrizi’s teacher. Otherwise al-Baghdadi 
would certainly have devoted an article to him 
in the TcPrikh Baghdad . Tibrizi’s pupils were* 
Abu ’l-Fa<Jl Muhammad b. Nasir al-Salami (467 — 
550=1074-1155, cf. above), Abu ’ 1 -Hasan Sa c d 
al-Khair b. Muhammad b. Sahl (m al-Mak^ari, 
1. 895: Sa c d) ai-AnsUrl al-Andalusi (al-Qhazzali’s 
pupil, d. 541 = 1146 in Baghdad), Abu Tahir 
Muhammad b. Muhammad b. c Abd Allah al-Smdji 
(462 — 548, lived in Merw) and lastly al-Djawaliki 
[q. v.], his successor in the Nizamiya. His conduct 
was not of the best (he is said to have drunk wine, 
worn silk garments and a turban trimmed with gold 
so that he must have later became prosperous), 
but his scientific authority is undisputed. 

His works that are known by name are all of 
a learned nature; but Ibn &hallik 3 n quotes two 
verses by him and a poem of al-TmSd al-FaiySd 
to him with his answer. In the list given below 
of his works, those already mentioned in Brockel- 


mann ( G.A.L . , I, 279 f.) are only given again 
when further remarks can be made on them. 

On the ffatnasa of AbU TammSm [q. v ] Tibilzl 
wrote 3 commentaries, first a short one on each 
bait and then one on the whole work. The 
second has been edited by Freytag. On the sources 
cf. Freytag’s preface. YfiljiSt had an autograph copy 
of Tibrizi’s commentary on the Mu'allakat . He 
also annotated the Dlwan of al-Mutanabbl (G,A.L^ 
i. 88), the Mufaddaliyat , the Kasida Banat Su z aa 
(on the edition s. the art. ka c b b. zuhair), the 
Makfura of Ibn Duraid [q. v.], the K, al-Latn? 
fi ’ l-Nahw of Ibn £)jinnf [q.v.], also according 
to HSdjdji Khalifa the Nthayat al - WusUl tla c Iltn 
al‘U\ul of an unidentified Ahmad b. c AlI b. al- 
Sa c 5 tl al-Baghdadi (the author of this name in 
Biockelmann lived later than Tibrizi, i. 382), and 
the Kur’an. The same authority also says he 
edited the Kitab I$lah al-Mantik of Ibn al-Sikkit 
[q. v.] m a corrected version under the title al - 
Taddhtb (MS Stambul, c Atif, N°. 2716; cf Rescher, 
M, F. 0 Beyrouth , 1912, p. 495), pr. Cairo, n d. ; 
but there is also a commentary printed in Bairllt 
(1895 S< 1 •) by lnm on the K al-Alfaz of the same 
author. An abstract of the Kafi fi z Ilmai al^Atuq 
wa ’ l-Kawafl is perhaps contained in the collected 
volume Madjmit mm Muhimmat al-Mutun , Cairo 
1323, p 550 sqq. where no author is named but, 
according to Brockelmann, Index s. v. Kafi , at 
least two others are possible authors of it Atten- 
tion has been called by Rescher, Z. A,, xxvn., 
p. 156 to another prosody entitled Risala fi } l- c Ariiq 
in the Stambul MS Hamldlye, 1127, which does 
not seem to be identical with the two mentioned 
by Brockelmann A MS of his commentary on 
the Diwan of Imra 3 ’ 1 -Kais is mentioned by Rescher, 
Z. D. M. G ., lxviu. 63, but the sources say nothing 
of this work Of other works, now unknown, by 
Tibrizi Ibn al-Anbarl and YakQt mention : Makati- 
al-Fursati , Ibn Khallikan Tahdhib gharib al - 
Hadith , , Yakut* Mukaddima fi ’ UNahw . 

B 1 b 1 1 0 g r ap hy : (so far as not already given) • 
al-Sam c ani, Ansab , ed. Margoliouth, 1912, G.M.S. , 
xx , fol. 103a; Abu ’ 1 -Barakat Ibn al-Anbfirl, Nuz - 
hat a l- A lib be? fi Tabakat al-Udaba P, Cairo 1294, 
p. 443 — 48, Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-A'yan, 
ed. Wiistenfeld, N°. 810; do. Engl by de Slane, 
iv., 1871, p. 78 sqq. (with valuable notes) ; Y&kUt, 
Mri'djam, ed. Wustenfeld, i. 822 sq.; do., IrsAad \ 
ed. Margoliouth, 1/1 254 sq.; vi/vii. 286 

sqq.; Seckis, Dictionnairc encycloptdtque de Bi- 
bliographic arabe , p 625 sqq (M. Plessner) 
al-TIBRIZI. [See Muhammad Husain b. 
Khalaf ] 

TIBRIZI, commonly called Shams-i TibrIzI 
(Shams al-DIn Muhammad b. c AlI b. Malikdad-i 
TabrXzI, according to Djami, Nafahat al-Uns , ed. 
Lees, p. 535), a Safi, was the spiritual guide of 
Djalal al-Dln RUmi, who composed in his name 
the greater part of the collection of mystical odes 
known as the Dtwdn-i Sh ams -i Tabriz Born in 
Tabriz [q. v.], where his father carried on the 
trade of a cloth-merchant, he is said to have studied 
Suflism under Shaikh AbU Bakr Zanbil-baf (Salla- 
baf), Shaikh Rukn al-Dln Sindjasl, and Babft Kamal 
Djundi. Afterwards he became a wandering derwigh, 
and in 642 arrived at KSnya. So profound was 
the impression made by his enthusiastic personality 
on EjalSl al-D!n that the disciples of the latter, 
bitterly resenting their master’s devotion to his 
beloved friend and mur£&id, caused Shams-i Tibrizi 
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to leave the city. It is said that after spending 
some time at Damascus he returned to KSnya in 
company with the poet’s son BahS al-Din Sultan 
Walad, who had been sent in search of him. In 
the month ofShawwSl 643, he vanished mysteriously. 
The stories which represent him as having been 
put to death by the myrmidons of the government 
or murdered by a band of conspirators, amongst 
whom was one of CjalSl al-Dln’s sons, are not 
confirmed by the best authorities, namely, the 
Mathnawtyat of Sultan Walad and the Risala»t 
SipahsHlar of Farldun b. Ahmad, an account of 
Djalal al-Din and his successors written in Persian 
cuca 720. Some modern scholars hold the view 
that Shams-i Tibrlzl never existed save in the poet’s 
imagination: “c’est son propre g6nie inspirateur” 
(Rida Tawflk, m Textes Houroufis , G. AT. 5 ., ix. 
270, note 1); but even if we suppose the dates and 
other circumstantial details given by the biographers 
to be fictitious, such a theory rests on frail foun- 
dations. It is impossible to regard the case of 
Shams-i Tibrlzl as unique* the terms of “deification” 
which the poet applies to him in the Dlwan-t 
Shams-i Tabriz are entirely parallel to those used 
of HusSm al-Din in the Mathnawi and of another 
dear fiiend, Sal5h al-Din Zarkfib, in some of the 
odes. So far as the evidence of language is con- 
cerned, these three inspirers of Djalal al-Din stand 
or fall together; and that evidence can with more 
reason be interpreted in a different way. To readers 
of Dante it will not appear strange that the gieat 
Peisian mystic should have clothed his feelings of 
intimate spiritual relationship and personal affection 
in words which reflect the ideas of a pantheistic 
philosophy 

Bibliography. Farldun b. Ahmad, Risala-i 
Sipahsalar , Cawnpore 1901, p. 63 sqq. = p. 164 
sqq of the Turkish translation by Midhat Bahari 
HusamI, Constantinople 1913; Aflaki, Manakib 
al- Arif in , transl. by C. Iiuart in Les saints des 
derviches tourneurs , Paris 1918 and by J. W Red- 
house m The Mesnevt , Book I, London 1881, R. A 
Nicholson, Selected Poems from the Dtwan-i Skams-t 
Tabriz, Cambridge 1898. (R A. Nicholson) 
al-TIDJANY, an Arab author of Tunis. 
♦ Piactically nothing is known of his life His name 
is not even handed down in a single form. The 
manuscripts of his Rihla (see the works by Rousseau 
and Bel quoted below) all seem to call him Abu 
Muhammad c Abd Allah; so he is also called in 
Ibn al-Khatib Ibn KunfUdh ( G.A.L. , ii. 241), al - 
Fartsiya fl Mabadi 'l- Daw la al-Hafpiya (in Cher- 
bonneau m J A ., iv., 17, 1851, p. 53, transl, 
p. 64). In his Tuff at al-Arus wa-Nuzhat al - 
Nufus on the title page we have A bn c Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. Ahmad, this is what Hadjdji Khalifa, 
N°. 2623 also writes and al-Zarka&hl, Ta^riki al-Daw - 
la tain al-Muiuahhidiya wa * l-Hafpiya , Tunis 1289, 
p. 5 1 , except that the latter calls him Ibn Ibrahim. 
The sources also differ regarding the quantity of 
the first syllable of the nisba That there is no 
question of more than one author of the two 
surviving works attributed to TidjSni is made 
certain by two circumstances. In the first place 
al-Zarkashl, who uses the form of the name found 
in the Tuff a as well as Ibn al-KJjapb who uses 
the form of the Rihla tells us what we also know 
from the Rihla that al-Tidj&n! had dealings with 
the Haf;id emir AbH YatyyS ZakarlyS^ b. Abi 
T- c Abb5s A^mad al-Lihyani (711—717 = 1311 — 
1317). In the second* place the authors of the 


works quoted in the Tuff a come down to a period 
which make it clear that the author must have 
written at the beginning of the viiith (xivth) century. 

Of his life we only know that he made a journey 
with his royal master through North Africa, which 
he describes in the Rif la. It began in Tunis towards 
the end of Cjumada I 706 (beg. December 1306) 
and his fellow-travellers were on the faixii to 
Mecca. Al-Tidj5nl had however to separate from 
the caravan at the beginning of Muharram 709 
(June 1309) because an illness forced him to return 
home. They had not got much beyond Tripolis, 
as long halts were made everywhere. These long 
delays were all to the advantage of the book of 
travels. Everything that was of any interest in a 
comparatively small stretch of country could be 
noted down. The Rihla thus became a regular 
mine of geographical, scientific and particular 
historical information about the country passed 
through ; extracts are also given m it from authors, 
whose original works must now be regarded as 
lost, and copies of documents. When the prince 
became amir, al-Tidjanl became one of his highest 
officials The year of his death is not known, nor 
that of his birth. 

There is not yet a complete edition of the 
Rihla; long extracts are given in M. Amari, Bi - 
blioteca Arabo-sicula , 1857, ch. 45 A short extract 
with translation has been published by A Bel, 
Les Be nou Ghanya (. Publications de PEcole des 
lettres d' Alger, xxvii., 1903), appendix. A translation 
of extracts from the whole book was given by 
A Rousseau in J. A , iv. 20 (1852), p. 57 sqq.; 
v. i (1853), p. ioi sqq , 354 sqq. The selection 
is however quite arbitrary, the reconstitution of 
the text is defective and the translation to be used 
with great caution. The text can be checked for 
several passages in Ibn Khaldun’s c Ibar . 

Al-Tidjani’s other book is a compendium on love 
and marriage. In 25 chapters it gives advice on 
the choice of a wife with very full description of 
the marks of beauty arranged according to parts 
of the body and on their treatment and on married 
life with means to heighten its enjoyment, all in 
the form of traditions and extracts from writers, 
roughly in chronological order. Theologians and 
jurists are quoted at great length but more with 
regard to ethical paraenesis than the regulation 
of the Ftkh . Manuscripts and texts of the book 
are given in Brockelmann, G A L ., 11. 257. 

Bibliography', given m the article; cf. 

also M. Amari, Start da Musulmam dt Sicilia , 

1 , 1854, p. L. and the works quoted by A. Bel, 

op. at _ (M. Plessner) 

TIDjANlYA (the forms TiejjqjXnI, TiejInI occur 
also), order founded by Abu 'l- c AbbSs Ahmad 
b. Muhammad b. al-Mukht5r b. SSlim al-Tidjdjfinl 
(U50— 1230 = 1737— 1815). 

1. Life of the Founder. This person was 
born at c Ain MSdl, a village 72 kil. W. of Laghuat, 
28 E of Tahmut. His family were the Awl&d 
Sldl Shaikh Muhammad, and his parents both died 
of plague in 1166 (1753). After pursuing his 
studies at his native place, he went to Fez in 
1 1 71 (1758) to continue them, thence to Abya^ 
where he stayed five years, thence 1111181(1768) 
to Tlemsen, whence in 1186 (1773) he went 
to Mecca and Medina; thence to Cairo. At all 
these places he heard shaikhs, and at the last 
of these at the suggestion of one Mahmttd al- 
Kurdl he founded a new order, having previ- 
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ously been admitted to the KSdirfya, Taibtya and 
Khalwatlya ; of the last of these his own is legarded 
as a branch. He then returned to the Maghrib, 
and after visiting Fez and Tlemsen went to Bu 
Semghun in the Sahara m 1196 (1782), an oasis 
S of Geryville, where he believed himself to have 
received a commission from the Prophet to pi oceed 
with the propagation of his Order. A disciple, 
c Ali Haiazim, suggested to him to return to Fez, 
whither he went in 1213 (1798), and was given 
possession of the palace Hawsh al-Marayat Though 
much of the remainder of his life was spent in 
tiavelling, in order to regulate the affairs of his 
Order, Fez remained his headquarters till his death, 
and he was buried m his Zawiya m that city 

2. Doctrines and Practices of the 
Order The members of the Older are called 
Ahbab u fi lends”, and they are strictly forbidden 
to join any other tanka Their dfokr consists (as 
usual) in the repetition (usually a hundied times) 
of certain formulas, at particular times of day, 
these are translated by Depont et Coppolam, p 417 
Their most important doctrine is that of submis- 
sion to the established government, whence ever 
since the French conquest of Algeria they have 
been ordinarily on good terms with the French 
authority. 

3. History of the Order On the death of 
the founder in 1230 his two sons (Muhammad 
al-Kablr and Muhammad al-Saghir) were left in 
charge of one Mahmud b Ahmad at-Tumsi, who 
was succeeded as guardian by al-Hadjdj c Ali b 
c Isa, himself head of a Tidjdjani Zawiya at 
Temasin and nominated by the founder chief of 
the order They weie brought by the latter to 
c Ain Madi, the palace which had been occupied 
by their father in Fez having been seized by a 
new Amir, Yazld b Ibrahim After a time c AlI b 
c Isa left the two sons m charge of the Zawiya at 
c Ain Madi, and returned to Temasin It would 
seem however that a split had occuired in the 
order even m the founder’s time, the dissidents, 
who were called Tadjadjma, having been expelled 
by him from c Ain Madi In 1235 (1820) these 
dissidents invoked the aid of Hasan, Bey of Oran, 
who besieged ‘Am Madi, but was induced by a 
heavy payment and the failure of an attempted 
storm to letire Two years later the Bey of Titteri 
attacked the settlement, but unsuccessfully These 
military achievements encouraged the two sons 
of the founder to take the offensive against the 
Turks m Mascara; they failed however both in 
1826 (1241 — 1242) and 1827, and on the latter 
occasion Muhammad the Elder lost his life 

Under the direction of Sidi C AU b c Isa, who 
remained at Temasin, the younger Muhammad, 
now in sole charge at c Ain Madi, proceeded with 
the propagation of the Order, especially in the 
Sahara and the Sudan. Great success attended 
these efforts, but though the power and wealth of 
the community increased, neither c Ali nor Muham- 
mad ventured on any military operations. Hence 
when after the French invasion of Algeria the 
Derkawl Mukaddam desired the aid of the Tidj- 
djanfs m the Sacred War, it was refused. 

In 1836 (1251 — 1252) the Amir c Abd al-Kstdir, 
who aimed at the expulsion of the French, endea- 
voured to enlist their services; the Tidjdjani chief 
replied that it was his purpose to live in the 
calm of a religious life, and after a long and 
fruitless correspondence the Amir in 1838 (1254) 


presented himself at the head of an aimy before 
the wails of c Am MSdl, and demanded the sub- 
mission of the TidjdjSni chief. This was refused, 
and in spite of the inequality of the numbers the 
latter held out for eight months, wherein various 
expedients for reducing the place were tiled by 
the Amir and frustrated by the astuteness of the 
TidjdjSni and his advisers When the Tidjdjani 
found the place no longer defensible, he took 
refuge in Laghuat The leputation of the Order 
was vastly increased owing to the length of their 
resistance, and in the following year (1840) he 
offered his moial and material aid againt the 
Amir c Abd al-Kadir to the French Marshall Val6e 
c All b Tsa, who lemained at Temasin, also 
declined to join resistance to the French, and on 
his death m 1844 left the control of the Ordei 
to the suiviving son of the founder, who died in 
1 853 , when the son of the son of c AlI b. c Isa, 
Muhammad al-‘A J id, succeeded. 

The sons of the third Master of the Order, 
Ahmad and al-Bashti, were of tendei years at the 
time of his death, and fell under the charge 01 
one Raiyan al-Mashail, who aimed at tendering 
the Zawiya of c Am Madi independent of Temasin, 
a policy which caused the relations between the 
two Zawiyas to be strained, though it did not 
lesult m a definite split In 1869 the two became 
suspected of disloyalty to the French, and were 
arrested and sent to Algieis They succeeded how- 
ever m making their peace with the French 
authorities, and the heads of the Order have ever 
since maintained a friendly attitude tow aids them. 

4 Distribution of the Ordei. Although 
the missionaries of the Order m the period of its 
greatest prosperity obtained adherents in Egypt, 
Arabia and othei parts of Asia, its main expansion 
has been in Fiench Africa. One Muhammad al- 
Hafiz b Mukhtar b Ilabib, called Baddi, who 
visited the founder 111 Fez about 1780, received 
instructions to spread it among the Sahauans ot 
the extreme South of Moiocco “Returning home 
via Shingueti and Ihjikja, he conducted the most 
active propaganda m favour of the Tijjani Order, 
and by 1830, about the time of his death, he 
had the satisfaction of leaving the whole tribe 
Ida Ou c Ali affiliated to it” (Paul Marty, R M M , 
xxxi. 239). Under his successor, who died m 1807, 
this attachment steadily increased To the Meccan 
pilgi image, faithfully obseived by tins community, 
there was added the practice of pilgrimage to 
Fez, to visit the tomb of the founder, and this 
is ordinarily performed bcfoie the visit to Mecca. 
The Order was propagated in French Guinea by 
one Iladjdj c Umar after his return from Mecca to 
Dinguiray, which m consequence became one of 
the most important leligious cities in this region, 
“the Tijjani doctrine supplanted almost everywhere 
the Qadiriyyah tiaditions” {ibid , xxxvi. 202) 

5 Literature of the Ordei The most 
important collection of their doctrines and pract- 
ices is called D^aivahir al-Ma anl wa-Bulugh al- 
Amant fi Faid al-Shaikh al-Ttdjdjatit known also 
as al-Kunnash (Cairo 1345) This work, which is 
said to have been dictated by the founder to 
HarSzim, is the chief source of the former’s bio- 
graphy; other works are enumerated by Depont 
and Coppolam, p. 418 n , and L6vi-Provengal, Les 
Historims des Chorfa , Paris 1922, p. 377 A bio- 
graphical dictionary of eminent membeis of the 
order called Kashf al-Hidjab c an man talakcl tna'a 
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’ l-Tiifo&anl min aLA$hab was composed by Abu 
’l-'AbbSs Ahmad b. Ahmad al- c Aiya§hi Sukairidj 
(Fez 1325 and 1332). 

Bibliography : R. A., l86l and 1864 
(articles by Arnaud); L. Rmn, Marabouts et 
Khotian , p. 416 — 45 1 ; Depont et Coppolani, Con - 
frertes , p. 413 — 441, L’Abb6 Rouquette, Les 
Societes secretes chez les Musulmans , 1899, p. 
311— 372; P. Marty, in R M. M (cited above); 
Henri Garrot, Histoire generale de VAlgenc , 
Algieis 1910 (D S Margoliouth) 

TIDJARA (a), trade, commerce; ma$dar 
from tad^ara , “to trade”, which again is a denom- 
mal verb from tad^ir “a merchant”. Like many 
terms in Arab commercial language, tadjir is an 


, O O 7 

old Aramaic loanwoid (cf. e g. Syr. an< * 

,0 0,7 77 '’i 

Ij.^^ “merchant“, denved from the verb 

which again comes from u price, leward”) 


which is found as early as the pre-Muhammadan 
period Apart from the fact that the root t-d?-r 
has remarkably few derivatives m Arabic, the 
fact that the word tadyir originally had the limited 
meaning of “wine-merchant” suggests its foreign 
origin. The earliest Aramaic mei chants with whom 
the Aiabs came into contact must actually have 
been wine-merchants; once adopted into Arabic 
the meaning was gradually extended to include 
any merchant The uncertainty about the form of 
the plural is another indication of foreign origin, 
Ibn al-Atljir, Nihaya , s v , in addition to the regul- 
arly foimed Arabic pluials tudjdjar and tidjar 
also gives the form tudjar (cf Fraenkel, Die a* a- 
tnaischen Fremdworter im Arabtschen , p. 1 8 1 sqq ) 
This is not the place to write a histoiy of com- 
merce in the lands of Islam, especially as the ne- 
cessary preliminary work has hardly been touched 
(cf e. g. Mez, Die Renaissance des Islarns , Hei- 
delbeig 1922, p 441 sqq ) Nor shall we attempt 
to characterize the spirit of Muslim commerce or 
its usages, but rather deal pnmarily with the 
problem, what position Islam as a religion 
adopts with legaid to commerce, and 
1 how its attitude is expressed in Hadllh particularly, 
and in ethical works On the legal aspects of the 
whole question cf. the article bai c 

a . That Muhammad, who himself belonged to 
the merchant class, was favourably disposed to 
trade was natural in a commercial republic like 
Medina, whose piospenty entirely depended on 
trade. At least so we must interpret one of the 
oldest suias of the first Meccan period, SUra cvi , 
the time of the origin of which is just before the 
conflict with the Meccan aristocracy * “As often 
as the Kuraish equip their winter and summer 
caravans, they shall worship the Lord of this 
House (1. e. the Ka c ba)” But even in this period 
Muhammad laises a warning voice against the 
evils which were beginning to be associated with 
trade, trade is to be conducted according to law 
and justice. “Woe to those who give short measure” 
says Sura lxxxm. 1 sqq.. “who, when they receive 
good measure from othei men demand the full 
measuie and when they measuie out or weigh out 
to them, defraud” (cf. Silra lv. 6 — 8; and from 
the third Meccan period Sttra vi. 153; vn. 83). 
At a later period this attitude of the Prophet 
underwent a certain change, which must date 
from the Meccan petiod, although there is only 


evidence of it m the Kur’an from the Medina 
period. Under the influence of Christian ascetic 
ideas, his attitude to trade was modified; he does 
not condemn it, it is true, but he now sees m it 
something which may detain believers from the 
worship of God and from performing the salat. 
This is most strongly marked in the description 
of the monastery m the Medina Sura xxiv. 37* 
“Men whom no trade nor purchase keeps from 
the thought of God, from performing the salat 
and from paying the zakat from fear of the day 
on which hearts and eyes shall be full of trouble”. 
In any case, one can deduce from this passage 
that the Prophet was fully conscious of the de- 
leterious influences of trade on religious life. The 
result of this tram of thought was m the Medina 
period an express prohibition of trading during 
the Friday service, in SUra lxn. 9 — 1 1 : “O ye 
who believe, when ye are called to the salat on 
Friday, hasten to the worship of God and cease 
trading; this is better foi you, if ye knew it; 
and when the salat is over, then disperse your- 
selves in the land and strive after the benefits 
given by God and think often of Him that ye 
may prosper, and when they see trading and 
empty chatter, they turn to it and leave thee 
standing. Say . What is with God is better than 
chattering or trading and God is the best prov- 
ider” On the othei hand, the Prophet in the 
latest Medina period expressly permitted trading 
during the pilgrimage (Sura 11. 194). And yet he 
emphasises at the same time once more that family 
and clan, goods and chattels and stock in trade 
aie not to be preferred to God and his Prophet 
(Sura ix 24) To this late period also belong the 
well known Kur 3 anic regulations for the conclusion 
of agreements (Sura 11. 282 sq.). 

b. This attitude, on the whole well disposed to 
trade, is also that of Tradition although it attacks 
with the greatest vigour speculation and other 
dishonest dealings Trade is regaided as profitable 
and honourable, more remunerative than cattle- 
reanng 01 manual labour ( Kanz al-Ummal y 11., 
N° 2411, 4227, 4742) The honourable merchant 
enjoys great esteem “the trustworthy, just, and 
believing merchant shall stand at the day of judg- 
ment among the witnesses of the blood”, we are 
told in one tradition (Ibn MS&a, Ti&arat , Bab 1); 
he enters Paradise The dishonest merchant on 
the other hand must expect punishment “On the 
day of lesurrection the merchants will be classed 
with the liars, except him who has trusted in 
God and has been pious and righteous”, we are 
told in another tradition (Ibn MSdja, Ti&arat, 
B 5 b 3) The prejudice of certain pious circles 
against the merchant class is even more sharply 
expressed in anothei tradition which is however 
quite isolated “The Prophet said Merchants are 
liars. Then some one said to him O messenger 
of Allah, has not God permitted buying and sel- 
ling 5 He leplied certainly, but they talk and lie, 
they swear and do wrong” (Ahmad b. Hanbal, lii. 
428, cf. 444). On the other hand, it is regarded 
as something pleasing to God to gam profit from 
trading foi the support of one’s family; thus m 
one tradition in Zaid, Ma&mi? al-Ftkh, ed. Grif- 
fim, N°. 539 (cf. N<>. 544) we read: “If thou 
makest a profit from what is permitted, it is a 
cbthad (i e. like fighting on the path of Allah) 
and if thou usest it for thy family and thy relat- 
ions, it is alms (/ adaka ); and truly a permitted 
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dirham which comes from trade is better than ten 
otherwise gained”. In trading it is recommended 
to be generous and conciliatory, one should give 
full weight and measure and in weighing give 
overweight. The morning is recommended as par- 
ticularly blessed and profitable for trading. One 
should be careful to avoid deceit and deception, 
which cancel the blessing ( baraka ) that rests upon 
trade. Defects in the goods should be pointed 
out to the purchaser. tt If any one sells defective 
goods without pointing this out, God will hate 
him for ever and the angels will for ever curse 
him (Ibn Madja, Ttg?arat, B 5 b 45)”. But if one 
has been guilty of such faults in trading, he can 
atone for it by alms (jadaka). The Prophet is 
further said to have condemned the adulteiation 
of goods, especially the adulteration of foodstuffs. 

Trade is to be carried on by mutual agreement, 
but never under compulsion An agreement already 
made can only be cancelled if buyer and seller 
have not yet separated; in this period it can also 
be cancelled by tacit agreement (Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
11. 536). A further sale can only be effected when 
one has obtained possession of the goods ( kabd 
or isttfa?\ the traditions in this connection speak 
only of foods [fa c am] but we are told by com- 
mentators that foods are only taken as examples 
and in fact one tradition talks of a bat* in quite 
general terms [Ahmad b. Ilanbal, in. 402]). If in 
disputes between the contracting parties neither 
is able to prove his point, the purchase either 
remains valid and the assertion of the seller is 
taken as authoritative — or both must abandon 
the transaction If there are two claimants to be 
the purchaser, the first is held to be the actual 
purchaser. 

The traditions in general have nothing to say 
against business being arianged for a definite date 
or on credit ( nasfat an ) But no increase of price 
must take place nor is a reduction allowed if 
payment is made at an earlier date (Malik, Buyu * , 
tr. 81) The making of a deposit on a credit 
transaction is also allowed as the Prophet once 
purchased provisions on credit and left his iron 
body-armour as a pledge 

Tradition frequently objects to a practice of 
traders of protesting the quality of their articles 
with oaths ; e g. oDe tradition says “Swearing 
furthers the disposal of goods but diminishes their 
blessing” (Bukhari, Buyu c , Bab 26). According 
to another tradition, Sura, 111. 71 was revealed m 
this connection; this verse has however nothing 
to do with the swearing of oaths when selling; 
its associations are other and purely religious. 

A series of articles are excluded by Tradition 
from buying and selling : firstly all that is not 
one’s own property (Ahmad b Hanbal, ii. 189, 
190); secondly a series of articles the use of which 
is forbidden or which are considered unclean — 
wine, swine, dogs, cats, idols ( a$natn ) and maita 
[q. v.] and also water; water according to a tradi- 
tion is one of the three things which are res 
communes , the price of which is haram (Ibn Madja, 
RukUny Bab 16). 

Tradition strongly condemns a practice still very 
prevalent in the east: haggling or bargaining; in 
selling also one should not outbid his fellows. 
Tradition also condemns the raising of prices 
(na&s&) and speculation in or holding up of 
foodstuffs ( thtikar\ on the expression, cf. Fraenkel, 
op * «/., p. 189). Anyone who holds up food sup- | 


[ plies and thus raises prices “is a sinner” (Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, ii. 351). “Him who holds up food sup- 
plies, God will punish with leprosy and bankruptcy” 
(Ibn Madja Ttdyarat \ Bab 6); “the speculator is 
accursed” (ibtd), according to other traditions, he 
“will be thrown into the deepest hell-fire” (Taya- 
lisl, N°. 928). On the other hand, the prophet is 
said to have declined as an injustice to fix prices 
for foodstuffs m a time of scarcity (Ibn Madja, 
Tu&arat, Bab 27 etc.). Geneially speaking 
however, Tradition condemns any speculation 
in foodstuffs. It is forbidden to buy or sell pro- 
visions wholesale without fixing weights and 
measures (djuzaf); food should not be sold again 
in the same place as it is purchased in but only 
in the particular maiket-place intended for the 
purpose. One should not go out to meet caravans 
to purchase goods (talakki) , the townsman should 
not purchase from the man from the desert in 
order to sell again in the town at a piofit; brok- 
ering ( sttnsar ) is therefore condemned. 

Finally may be mentioned a whole series of 
branches of business and practices which 
are described by Tradition as forbidden: 

1. In the first place it forbids the conclusion 
of two transactions in one contract e. g. one por- 
tion of the goods on credit and another for cash 
(cf. Ahmad b Hanbal, i 398) 

2 Bat* al- urban'. a form of sale m which an 
earnest-money Durban or *urbun < < otppot^oov\ 

cf. Fraenkel, op. at ., p. 190) is given which 
belongs to the vendor if the transaction is not 
carried through (Ahmad b Hanbal however con- 
siders earnest-money permissible; cf. Ibn al-Athir, 
Nihaya , s. v.). 

3. Auction (bat* al-muzayada)\ in three cases 
it is permitted however . m direst poverty, m 
sickness or when deeply in debt 

4. Bat * al-muzabana (presumably also of Aramaic 
ongin; cf. Fraenkel, p. 189), 1. e. when any goods 
the weight, size or number of which is not known 
is sold m bulk for a definite measure, weight or 
number of another commodity, e. g the still green 
fruit of a palm-tree for a definite measure of dates 
or the seed for a definite amount of piovisions. 
The unreal and speculative in this transaction is 
seen by Tradition m the fact that the yield which 
cannot yet be defined may bring the purchaser 
more or less than he has given for it (cf. Ahmad 
b Hanbal, 11 64). This rule is in the direction of 
the prohibition of profiteering. — But according to 
one tradition of the Prophet, an exception was 
allowed, the bat c al*ai ay a ; according to this, a 
poor man who does not possess a palm-tree of his 
own, m order to procuie his family fresh dates 
may purchase for dried dates the fruit of a palm 
on the tree, but it has to be valued. In the 
opinion of several traditionists, this transaction is 
limited to cases where not over five wask are 
involved while c Abd Allah b. c Amr b. al- c As trans- 
mits a tradition according to which the Prophet 
prohibited even this (Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii. 183). 

5. Bat * al-mu*awama , is the purchase of the 
yield of palm-trees for two or three years in ad- 
vance. This is a question of the sale of things 
which are not yet in existence at the time of the 
contract. 

6 . Ba f al-munabadha. In this the exchange is 
irrevocably concluded by the two parties handing 
over the goods without seeing or testing them 
beforehand. Another form of this transaction is 
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bal al-hasat (cf. Ibn al-Athir, Nihaya , s. v.) or 
Aw c tlka 3 al-ha&ar (cf. Ahmad b. Hanbal, 111. 
59, 68, 71) when, as a sign of the conclusion of 
the agreement, a small stone is handed over in 
place of the goods (cf. MutarrizI, Mughrtb , s v. 
nabad&a). 

7. Bat c al-mulamasa. In this the transaction is 
also concluded without the goods being seen or 
examined beforehand, the covered goods being 
simply touched with the hand 

8. Bai c al-gharar : “dangerous or hazardous 
trading”. For this kind of transaction the traditions 
give a series of examples, e. g the milk in the 
udder, an escaped slave, booty before its division, 
fishes in the watei etc. (cf. e g. Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
1. 302, 388; 111. 42). The commonest example is 
the very complicated case of bat c habal al-habala , 
namely the sale of a pregnant she-camel for slaughter 
with the prospect that it may produce a female 
young one, which will again bear young 

All these transactions aie condemned by Tradition 
on account of the element of uncertainty in them 
On money-changing (, $arf ) and the prohibition of 
profiteering ( riba ), see these articles. The above 
transactions are in all the older collections , a still 
larger number with a great wealth of detail are 
given in the later collections, eg. Kanz all U trivial 
(cf Ritter in Is /, vii [1917], 28 sqq ., where a 
series of such tiaditions is translated). 

c . In the tiaditions of the first three centuries 
an open and honourable attitude in business is 
demanded of the merchant, he is to treat his 
customers “like Ins brother” and refrain from 
cheating them in any way Tradition therefore 
also condemns any business in which there is an 
element of uncertainty, in which chance can play 
any part, so that no one may suffer injury. These 
fundamental principles of Muslim commercial 
ethics have found their classical expression in 
Ghazali ’s Ihya? c Ulum al-Din, Cairo 1326, 11 48 
sqq . According to Ghazali (d. 505 = 1111), one 
should strive to earn one’s living with a view to the 
next world. To him the acquisition of a livelihood 
is a means of attaining bliss, the world is a field 
sown, a preliminary to the next world. But Ghazali 
does not regard trade as absolutely better than 
any other means of earning one’s living. “Through 
trade”, he says, “one can eithei attain a sufficiency 
or wealth and superfluity”. He condemns the 
accumulation of wealth, in so far as it is not ap- 
plied to good purposes. But if the merchant obtain 
a sufficient livelihood foi himself and his family, 
it is at any rate better than begging. But certain 
types of men do well to refrain from any such 
activities, for example, the pious, the mystics, the 
learned and the officials, Ghazali then gives his 
views on the ethics of commerce of which only 
a brief r£sum6 can be given here. 

Even if a business is legal and irreproachable, 
yet it may be immoral and injurious to others; 
for not every prohibition makes the agreement 
invalid. Ghazali then distinguishes two kinds of 
business, those that injure the community 
and those that only injure the individual. 
To the first group belong speculation m foods, 
especially in corn ( ihtikar ), and the putting into 
circulation of false coins. In the case of false 
money the merchant has to pay attention to the 
following points: 1. If he takes false money, he 
should throw it down a well. 2. He must acquire 
a thorough knowledge of the coins current in 


the country. 3. If he pays another false money 
with the latter’s consent, he is not free from guilt, 
as the other may put them into circulation again. 
4. If he takes false money to oblige some one, 
he will only participate in the blessing which 
rests upon a good feeling in trade, if he does it 
with the intention of throwing the false money 
into a well. 

Ghazali then deals with the conduct of busi- 
ness, which is only injurious to the in- 
dividual The guiding principle in trade is that one 
should only do to a fellow Muslim as he would be 
done by Therefore 1 the seller should not praise the 
wares and not emphasise his statements by oaths; 
he must only emphasise such qualities in the goods 
as the customer cannot know without further trial, 
e. g. the capability of a slave , 2. he should tell 
all the faults of the goods, he should for example 
not show only the good sides of a material, 
he should not exhibit materials in a dark room 
etc., for this is deception and neglect of the 
“good counsel” to which his brother is entitled. 
The merchant must remember two things, firstly 
that though he can dispose of his goods by 
concealing defects, he thereby loses the blessing 
which rests upon trading, and secondly that the 
benefit of the goods of this world ceases with 
the end of life and that only the injustice and 
sin remafn, which weie committed m trading; 
3. the merchant must give just and full weight 
and measure, 4. he must quote the correct price 
of the day. 

Ghazali then deals with the showing of 
little kindnesses and civilities in trading, i.e. 
one should allow the other an advantage which 
he is not strictly compelled to do. Such little 
civilities aie. 1. if the seller refuses a price offered 
which is much above the market price, 2. if the 
purchaser allows himself to be charged too much 
when the vendor is a poor man; 3. if in the 
collection of arrears, one allows a remission or 
prolongation of the period ; 4. if the debtor brings 
the money to his creditor to save him the trouble 
of coming for it; 5. if at his request the contracting 
party is allowed to annul an agreement to purchase 
that has been concluded; 6. if one sells to the poor 
on ci edit and only demands the price, when it is 
possible for them to pay or keeps no record in 
one’s books of the debt and leaves the payment 
completely to their pleasure. 

The merchant however in his pursuit of profit should 
not neglect the salvation of his soul. The 
merchant should therefore 1. begin his transactions 
with good intention ( riiya ) and good faith ( c akida); 
2. he should conceive of trade as a “social duty”, 
as a fard al-ktfaya , as his trade is only a part 
of the complicated system of the whole; 3* he 
must not let the market of this world distract 
him from the markets of the next world, i. e. from 
visiting mosques and performing the salats; 4. in 
entering the market and in it itself he must often 
think of God; 5. he must not be too eagerly set 
on the market and trading, not be the first to 
enter it and the last to leave it and must not 
cross the sea; 6. he must not only avoid what is 
forbidden, but also avoid all doubtful and sus- 
picious business ; he should enquire after the origin 
of goods and not deal with notorious swindlers 
or thieves; 7. he must carefully watch his words 
and deeds in business, as on the day of judgment 
he will be called to account for them. 
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According to Gbazali, the market for the mer- 
chant is the scene of his fyihad \ his “holy war” 
where he has to wage a war against his own ego 
in his intercourse with his fellow-men Since 
for GhazSli, commerce is a preliminary and a 
preparation for the next world, he therefore dis- 
cards the ascetic ideal of fleeing from the world 
for the ordinary mortal as an evasion of the struggle 

Similar views, although not always of such high 
moral worth as in Ghazali, are found throughout 
adab and akktak liteiature For example, Tadj 
aJl-Dln al-Subki, the biographer of the Shafi c i 
jurists (d. 771 = 1370), m his Mu c id al-Ni'am 
discusses the merchant in several passages In 
these he no doubt takes typical cases of his age. 
Thus the paper meichant should give preference 
to those of whom he knows that they buy the 
paper for the preparation of religious works ( ku - 
tub al~ilrti) On the other hand, he should not 
sell paper to those of whom he suspects that they 
will use it foi the preparation of heretical works, 
false documents, increases of taxation etc (ed 
Myhrmann, London 1908, p. 188, transl Rescher, 
Constantinople 1925, p 138) The bookseller must 
not sell religious works ( kutub al-diri) to people 
who will destroy or criticise them. He further 
must not deal in works by heretics 01 by astro- 
logers nor in fabulous works like the Sirat c Antar , 
nor must he sell copies of the Kur 3 an 01 works 
on Tradition and Law to unbelievers (cf thereon 
al-Shafi c i, Utnm , iv. 132 and Heffening, Ftemden - 
itcht, p. 49, note 5, wheie the “keine” should 
be deleted before “hanaf Werke”) Lastly the 
dealer in lands must take caie that he does not 
sell wakf estates (ed. Myhimann, p. 205, transl. 
Rescher, p 150^ ). 

d. A more selfish morality on the other hand 
is championed in the book ed and transl by 
Ritter, Kitdb al-Ishdra ila Mahdsin al-Tidjara , 
by Abu ’1-Fadl Dja c far b. c AlI al-Dimishkl (of the 
vth/vith = xith/xnth centuries) The book consists 
of two parts, one dealing with the merchant and 
the other with his goods On the subject of mer- 
chandise there are many other works, some in- 
dependent and some in the well known Muslim 
encyclopaedias, on which see Ritter, op cit , 
p. 17 sqq. Heie we aic mainly conceined with 
the sections on the merchant. The classes of mer- 
chants distinguished aie 1. The wholesaler 
( khazan ). He endeavours to purchase his goods 
under the most favourable conditions in order to 
sell them again, when there is a scaicity of them 
and the price has gone up. He must therefore 
keep accurately informed about the position of 
the market at the places of production and the 
security of the roads thither so that he does not 
let the best time for buying and selling pass him. 
A purchase of larger consignments is recommended 
to be carried through m four instalments at in- 
tervals of 15 days so that no loss may be suf- 
fered by a sudden change in price or by some 
other unforeseen circumstance. The wholesaler 
must also take account of the state of the govern- 
ment of the country, whether it is just and strong 
or if it is just but weak or tyrannical. — 2 The 
travelling merchant ( rakkdd ). He must take 
especial heed as to what goods he buys and must 
exercise great caution; for his journey may be 
prolonged or some unforeseen accident may happen 
to him, like danger on the road, which will delay 
him so that he must again sell the goods in the 


place where he has puichased them and thereby suffer 
considerable losses. He must also know the aver- 
age prices, which the goods he is buying will 
attain in his native land as well as the tariffs, 
lest he throw away his profit even before purch- 
asing in a foieign country. He should also look 
out foi a reliable agent, and a suitable warehouse 
etc. at his destination — 3. The exporting mer- 
chant ( mudjahhtz ) Heie we have to deal with 
agencies. He must have a reliable agent in the 
place to which he is exporting; to him he sends 
the goods under reliable care, the agent then 
has to sell the goods and buy others, sharing 
the piofit 

Besides much other valuable advice for the 
merchant and warnings against swindlers and 
deceiveis, al-Dimishkl’s woik also contains discus- 
sions of questions of economic theory such as the 
fixing of the market price, the “aveiage price 1 * 
about which the meichant must keep himself accu- 
lately informed How far all this is connected 
with economic views of the ancients has not yet 
been investigated 

Ibn Khaldun in the chapters on tiade in his 
Mttkaddima (Cairo 1317, p. 441 sqq.; transl. in 
N. E , xx. [1865], p 348 sqq) expresses himself 
in similar teims lie also classifies his obseivations 
under the heads of the wholesale and the travelling 
merchant, while he apparently omits the export 
merchant He defines commerce as the ait of 
increasing one’s fortune by buying goods and selling 
them again at an mcieased price, eithei by storing 
them and awaiting an increase of pi ice, or by 
taking them to another country where the puce 
is higher. 

Ibn Khaldun’s verdict on merchants in 
general is of inteiest, for the tiade of merchant, 
one requnes to have much skill, to praise his 
goods unduly, to deal cunningly and stubbornly with 
his customers, all things which affect a man’s 
sense of honour and justice and unfavourably in- 
fluence his chaiacter It is the small trader who 
succumbs more readily to this influence as he has 
to deal wuth his customers day in and day out It is 
otherwise with the merchant who through some 
favourable circumstance has nsen rapidly to wealth 
and fortune and has attained a position of esteem, 
he is rather piotected from the evil influences of 
trading as he can leave the actual dealing to his 
employees and has only to supervise them and 
give them general directions. 

e. The question laised in the beginning of this 
article of the attitude of Islam to trade is one 
aspect of the problem, several times discussed in 
recent years, of the possibilities of the economic 
development of the lands of Islam. Until shoi tly 
before the world war the possibility of develop- 
ment was denied, as is still frequently done in 
missionary circles W. Barthold m his introductory 
essay to the Mir Islama may be regarded as the 
first to show the untenability of this view on 
historical grounds. Following Max Webei’s religious 
and sociological studies, C. H Becker, R. Junge 
and more recently Alfred Ruhl have dealt with 
this question and come to the conclusion that 
Islam has never been hostile to economic develop- 
ment But the Oriental mind thinks of economic 
problems quite differently from the Western, which 
is the result of the peculiar conditions of the east, 
especially certain racial characteristics and the dry 
climate prevailing almost everywhere with the 
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supreme importance of the question of water supply. 
These conditions pioduced a much closer bond of 
union between the individual and the 
community. The prevailing principle is not com- 
petition but coopeiation From these cncumstances 
one can understand the fundamental principle of 
Muslim commercial ethics, that the merchant must 
treat his customers like his brothei. To this strongly 
marked feeling of being a member of a community 
is added leligion, which for every Muslim is the 
mam guiding principle of all his dealings. Even 
business must submit to its control and cannot 
take up an independent position with a morality 
of its own. 

In spite of this however, Muslim lands will be 
quite capable of adopting modern business methods, 
Islam m the past has often displayed its adapt- 
ability and capability of development and various 
Muslim lands like Turkey and Egypt are at present 
making up for what they have long neglected in 
various fields* figures like Ziya Gok Alp and 
Muhammad c Abduh aie milestones on this path of 
progiess. 
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(IIeffening) 

TIDORE, a small volcanic island west 
of Halmahera in the eastern part of the Malay 
# Aichipelago For administrative purposes it 
belongs to the residency of Teinate but is not 
undei the direct authonty of the Dutch East 
India government, along with various other small 
islands and a part of Halmahera it forms an auto- 
nomous district also called Tidore, formerly under 
a sultan, since 1909 under a council of notables 
The population is in every way very like that of 
Ternate [q. v]. From Portuguese sources it may 
be deduced that Islam was introduced into Tidore 
about 1430, according to native tradition, an Arab 
named Shaikh Mansur was the first to teach Islam 
heie and Tjiliati (also Tjiliatu and Tjin LShatu) 
about 1495 was the 6 rst ru ^ er to b e converted, 
when he took the name Djamal al-Din. 

Bibliography. T. b. A de Clercq, By- 
dragen tot de kennis der restdentie Ternate , 
Leyden 1890. (W H. Rassers) 

Ai.-TYFASHf T §hihXb al-DIn Abu ’l- c AbbAs 
A^mad b YUsuf, d. 651 (1253), is the author 
of the Kitab Azhar al-Afkar ft Dj awahtr al- 
Asdfcar, one of the best known works on jewels 
which he describes — in all 25 kinds — according 
to their origin, provenance, natural and magical 
properties, defects and merits, price and appre- 


ciation of particular varieties. An edition and trans- 
lation of the book which exists in good manuscripts 
is a great desideratum, as that by Count Rainen 
Biscia of 1818 (new edition 1906) no longer suits 
modern requirements. — Nothing is known of a 
second mineralogical work of which there is a 
manusciipt in Paris To TifaghT are also ascribed 
some writings of an obscene nature. 

Bibliogr aphy . S. F. Ravius (Rau), Specimen 
arabteum coalmens descriptionem et excerpta librt 
A T. de gemmis et lapidibus pretiosis, Utrecht 
1784, A R Biscia, Fior dt Penstert stille Ptetre 
preziose di Ahmed Teifascite , Florence 1818, 
Bologna 1906; C Mullet, J. A. (1868); M. 
Steinschneider, Z.D.M G , xlix. (1895), p. 254 
sqq ; C. Brockelmann, G A.L , 1 495; J. Ruska, 
Das Stembuch des Aristoteles , Heidelberg 1912, 
p 23 — 32, J Ruska, Tabula Smaragdtna , 
Heidelberg 1926, p 151 — 55 

(J. Ruska) 

TIFLl (Ahmad Celebi T), an Ottoman 
Turkish poet and meddah of the xvn th 
century. Shaikhl in the Shakahk dheiti says he 
was born in Constantinople but the other sources 
say he belonged to Trebizond He was the son 
of a certain c Abd al- c Azfz Efendi and wrote poems 
while still a mere child, hence his soubriquet of 
Tifli. Of a very keen wit he acquired a reput- 
ation as a meddah and nedim rather than as a 
poet. In this capacity he was a member of the 
entourage of Murad IV and was very well off, as 
a result of the income granted him from the 
customs and ewkdf. Ail the sources record that 
he .used to lecite the Shahnama in the circle of 
Sultan Muiad and that he composed witty and 
amusing stories (to gain an idea of the import- 
ance and place of the Shah nama-kh™dn and kissa- 
kk u 'an in the palaces of India, Persia and Asia 
Minor, cf. Koprulu Zade Fu 5 ad, Turktyat Med;- 
mu' a st, 1 4 — 5, 10 — 12) Ewliya Celebi who con- 
firms these statements adds that he was called 
Leklck 'lifli on account of his height (1. 671). 
Although he belonged to the Mel 5 miye-i Baira- 
mlye order and was an adept of Idris Mukhtafi 
(MS of Mustakim Zade, Menakib-t Melatniye-i Bat - 
ramlye in my private library), he led a dissolute 
life According to the Medymifa of Suleiman Fahk 
Efendi, he lived in the vicinity of Kodja MustafS 
Pasha. The anecdotes about his relations with the 
poets of his time are famous We know from 
Safa 5 ! that Tarzi Mehmed fielebi of Eski Zaghra 
wrote two satirical treatises m verse called Wa - 
py el- name and Dhtlle-nSme and represented them 
as the work of Tifli. There is a copy of the 
Wauyet-name in my own library. He is also 
mentioned by the poet Gufti of Edirne m his 
amusing rhymed biographies of poets. He died 
in 1071 (1660— 1661) and was buried near Haz- 
ret-Bali outside Siliwri Kapf. His tc^rikh was 
engraved on his tomb-stone by his relative NazmI 
Mehmed Efendi. The celebrated poet Nahll Kadlm 
also wrote a tarikh on his death (the tedrikh of 
107°, given by c Asim in the 22 hail Zubdat aU 
AsJfar and by Shaikhi as well as the tedrikk of 
1074 given by Safa 3 ! are wrong. Hammer, Osma- 
ntsche Dtchtkunst , 111. 449, gives the date 1074 
on the authority of this last source and Rieu 
repeats it in the Catalogue of Turkish MSS . in 
the British Museum , p. 198). Tifli — who ac- 
cording to Safa 5 i wrote a Dlwan — is not how- 
ever quite negligible as a poet. Biographers like 
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Shaikh!, Riza, ‘Asim and Safa 3 ! include him among 
the poets. There is a Dtwan of his m the British 
Museum but it contains only his gjyazeliyat (Rieu, 
Catalogue , p. 198; Add. 7933, fol. 18—53). In 
the me$mn*a dating from this period we have 
several of his pofgps (Flugel, /Catalog der orient. 
HSS. Wien, i. 72*), 

It is to his quality as a meddah and nedim 
that he owes his great fame. The sources of the 
century are all agreed in this respect and 
Mirza' Zade Salim, author of a tezkere m the 
xvin th century, in order to emphasise the skill 
as a meddah of his contemporary Kirlml says 
that he was a teller of stories as skilful as Tifli, 
which shows that the latter’s fame still survived 
( Tezkere-t Salim, Constantinople edition, p. 568) 
Suleiman Fahk Efendi, author of the Med/mTfa, 
says he was the first and oldest of the c Othmanl! 
jneddak' s but this is wrong, as my investigations 
on this subject have shown. We may however 
regard Tifli as the most famous of the c Oihmanlf 
meddah's. In some old me^mifa, we find fragments 
off his work and anecdotes about Tifli and Sultan 
M|r 5 d have been kept alive to the present day 
Ini the story of San$ar Mustafa contained in 
Nf. 1208 of the library of the University of Stam- 
JK1 and in another copy in my private library, 
Jbultan Murad and Tifli appear as the dramatis 
personae In the story of Kh ancarll Kk anhn, also 
one of the oldest stories of meddah' s, Tifli and 
Sultan Murad play a part ( c AlI, the editor of the 
Di eridc-i Hawadith, has republished this old story 
at the Djeiide-i Hawadith piess under the title 
Kh ancarll Kk anltn Hikaye-t gharibesi . On the life 
of this C AII and a resume of the story cf the 
article Meshnhir-i Medjhule by Ibn al-Amln Mah- 
mud Kernal in T. 0. E M., N°. 96, 1928). It may 
be asked if these stories which are of an extra- 
ordinary value for a knowledge of the social life 
of old Stambul, were leally composed by Tifli 
himself, or if later meddah' s, remembering the 
great fame of Tifli, adapted them and introduced 
Tifli into them. No definite answer can be given, 
but these stories of meddah' s show in any case 
what a great reputation Tifli had acquired. 

Bibliography (besides the works above 
mentioned) the addition of Shaikh! to the addition 
of the ShakaHtk, entitled Wak<?t c al-Fudalc? 
(there are a number of copies m the libraries 
of Constantinople. The author’s son completed 
his father’s work and added the biographies of 
the c ulaml ? and shaikhs from 1131 to 1143; 
there is a copy m the Ay a Sofia, N°. 3198); 
Riza, Tezkeresi , Constantinople 1316, p 63; 
Safa 5 !, Tezkeresi, library of Es c ad Efendi, N°. 
2549; Seirek Z 5 de Mehmed c Asim, Dhail Zub- 
dat al-As/Car , in my private library; Guftl, 
Tezkeresi, in my private library; Megjmifa of 
Suleiman Fa 5 ife Efendi (on this Me^mtCa and 
the different manuscripts of his works cf. Tur - 
kiyat MedjmU c asl, 1. 35); Mehmed C AU c Amf, 
Hadid/l bairam well , Constantinople 1343, p. 
127; Koprulii ZSde Mehmed Fu 3 Sd, Tur kiyat 
MegjmiCasl, i. 31 — 34. 

(KtiPRdLtJ ZXde Mehmed Fu’ad) 
TIFLIS, the capital of Georgia and also 
the eastern part of Georgia (Kharthlia). 

The Name. In Georgian the town is called 
Tphilisi or Thbilisi which is usually explained as 
derived from tphili “hot” (referring to the hot 
springs of Tiflis), in Armenian Tpbkhis (Tphhs), 


m Arabic Taflls (Baladhurl: Taflls). Among simi 
names we may note the town ®/A| 3 /c or @ 4 a 
mentioned by Ptolemy v., ch. 1 1 to the N. E. 
Abania, i. e. in Daghestan and the place cal 
Taflls to the south of Lake Urmia [cf. KudSi 
p. 213: the road running from Dainawar to Adh 
baidjSn forked at Barza (=SaVfciz? q.v.) Taflls 
2 farsakhs north of Barza on the road to Urmi 

Before Islam. The old capital of Geor 
was at Mts kh eta (Ptolemy, Geography , v., ch. 
M*rTAvjT*= *Mscr%%Tx) which the Arab geograph 
by a popular etymology sometimes call Masd 
Dhi ’ 1 -Karnain (Mas c udl, Murudji, 11. 56; cf. M 
quart, Streifzuge , p. 186). According to the Ge 
gian Chronicle the Persian ertsthaw (“ethnaicl 
sent against Waraz-bakar (379 — 393 ?), king 
Georgia (of the Khosroid dynasty descended fr 
the Sasanians), built Tiflis “between the Ga 
of the Caucasus” (between Danal and Darbai 
“to serve as a bulwark against Mtskheta” (Bros< 
Htstoire de la Georgie, 1. 140). 

During the wars of king Wakhtang Gurga 
(446 — 499 ? ) with the Persians, the fortress ( [ka 
and the village ( sopheh ) of Tiflis were destioy 
Wakhtang laid the foundations of a town at Ti 
and his son Da£i (499 — 514) completed its ws 

(Op City P. 180 , 196 , 201 ) 

After 523, the Persians, having suppressed 
ruling dynasty of eastern Geoigia, maintamei 
Persian marzpan in Tiflis, beside whom represe 
atives of the Georgian nobility had a nomi 
share in the administration of the country (Bi 
set, 1 226; Marquart, op. at, p. 397, 431 — 4' 
Djawakhow, Khnst. Vostok, 1. no) The gover 
of Mtskheta was under the marzpan . Theopha 
of Byzantium (vi th century) is the first Byzant 
author to mention ^ T (T /$*/$) fztiTpdyrc 
under the year 571 (Thdoph. byz apud Photn 
in Migne, Patrologia graeca, cm. 139, cf. Mur 
Essai de chronologie byz., St. Petersburg 18 
1. 156). 

The wars with the Turks and the Byzanti 
having detracted the attention of the Persi 
from Iberia, the Georgians asked the Byzant 
emperor to give them a king and the Bagra 
Guarani (575 — 600) was set up at Mtskheta. 
this king tradition attnbutes the “restitution of 
foundations of the church of Sion in Tiflis” (1. 22 

After the victoiy gained over the Byzanti 
by king Khusraw Parwtiz (after 606), the son 
Guararn, Stephanos I (who was content with 
title of eristhawi = ethnarch), joined the I 
sians. Later when m 624 Heraclius and his Turk 
allies laid siege to Tiflis, Stephanos defended 
town bravely. Heraclius appointed as mthaz 
(chief) Adarnases of the old Khosroid family i 
associated with him the ertsthaw Djibghu (Th 
phanes: Z/efyA; according to Marquart. Th< 
Yabghu Khafran). The citadel (kata') was tal 
and Stephanos slam. 

The Arab conquest. The Arabs confounc 
Armenia and Georgia (cf. Baladhurl, p. 1 94; i 
Yakut, n. 58 where Djurzan is a nahiya of 
country of Armlniya). According to the Georg 
chronicle (- Kharthlis tsfakowrebd) , the Agari 
invaded Somkhetia [“Armenia”, a rather ambi 
ous term, for “Somkhetia of Kharthlia” began 
the south of the river Kliram, about 20 miles 
of Tiflis] m the reign of Stephanos II (63c 
663 ?), son of Adarnases, who lived in Tiflis. 
the death of this king, his sons Mir and A 
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withdrew to Egris (Mingrelia, the land north of 
the Rion and to the west of Imerethia as far as 
the Black Sea) In the period of their joint reign 
(663 — 668) Georgia was visited by the ferocious 
Mur wan Kiu (“M the Deaf’) sent by the Amu 
al-Mt?minin E§him (= Hislj 5 m whose dates are 
actually 105 — 125 = 724 — 743 ’). Such mistakes 
and anachronisms may be explained by the fact 
that at this period the national life of Georgia 
had taken refuge far to the west in lands not 
easily accessible from C 3 orokh (Klardjethia). The 
thread of events may however be pieced together 
from Arab and Armenian statements [cf. the ar- 
ticle ARMENIA] 

In leality Arab expeditions penetrated into 
Transcaucasia in the reigns of the early caliphs. 
According to Tabari, i 2 666, in 22 (643) Suraka 
having made peace with Shahr-Baraz (king of the 
Bab al-Abwab) sent Habib b Maslama against 
Tiflis. To the same year Tabari, 1. 2674, puts the 
peace with the people of this town but it was 
actually made in 25 (645) m the reign of c Othman 
(al-Y c akubI, p 194; Baladhuil, p. 198). When Habib 
b Maslama had conqueied Armenia [q. v ] he 
turned his attention to Georgia A Georgian ambas- 
sador (Nkly = Nicolas? Tfly = Theophilas ? ) ap- 
peared before him to testify that the bahtk of 
Djurzan and his people were well disposed. Habib’s 
answer (cf. the versions in Baladhurl, p. 201 and 
Tabail, 1 2764; Yakut, 1. 857 rather follows Bala- 
dhurl) was addressed simply to “the inhabitants 
of Tiflis, in (the rustak of) Mandjalls (now Manglis) 
in al-Djurzan (= Georgia) in the land of Hurmuz”. 

Habib guaranteed the people the exercise of their 
religion, but he sent to Tiflis the learned c Abd 
al-Rahman b Djaz 3 to expound the law of Islam 
and indeed the people of the town were soon 
converted to Islam 

After reducing Tiflis, Habib extended his con- 
quests or his treaties of peace over other regions 
inhabited by the Georgians and their neighbours 
(Baladhurl, p. 202 — 203; cf the attempt to analyse 
them in Ghazaiian, op ctt.') Among these the 
Sanariya play a prominent part (Ptolemy, v, 
ch. vin , § 13 Zacvocpoelot , in Armenian* Tsanarkh), 
a very warlike Christian people who lived in 
1 Kakhethia and the high Alazan and who, accoiding 
to the hypothesis of N. Y. Marr, were identical 
with the modern Thush, whose language is related 
to that of the Cefcens (cf. Izw . Abaci, Nauk ., 
x/xn , 1916, p 1379—1408) 

From the time of Habib’s expedition to theieign 
of al-Mutawakkil (232—247) the Djurzan (eastern 
Geoigians) and the Abkhaz (q.v., here in the wide 
sense of “western Geoigians of the valley of the 
Rion”, 1 e. of Imerethia) paid tribute to the 
Arab military commander in Tiflis {Muiudj^ 11 
65; Yakut, li. 583). Of the time of Yazid II 
(101 — 105) we have a letter in which Djarrah b. 
c Abd Allah confirmed to the Djurzan the guarant- 
ees given by Habib b. Maslama (Baladhurl, p. 202; 
there is a reference there also to the rustak of 
Mandjalls, but several place-names are still un- 
identified). 

As to the “Murwan Kru” of Armenian and 
Georgian tradition, two personages seem to have 
been confused in this figure (Marquart): Muhammad 
b. Marwan of whom the Georgians seem to have 
heard the Armenians speak, and his son Marwan 
b. Muhammad who (in the reign of HighSm, 105- 
125) was fighting mainly in Daghestan but whose 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, IV , 


expedition against the “Gate” of the AlSn must 
have passed through the region of Tiflis. His 
headquarters were at Kis 5 l(?), 20 farsakhs from 
Tiflis and 40 farsakhs from Bardba c a (probably 
Kesala below Tallis, which satisfies the description ; 
cf below) A dirham is known of c Abd al-Malik 
struck at Tiflis in 85 (704). 

The C A bb as i d s. In 141 (758) the bazars 
under Ra 3 s Tarkhan invaded Armenia (Ya c kubl, 
11. 446) Tabari (111. 328), speaking of the same 
event under 147 (764), says that during the in- 
vasion of Astar Khan al-Khuwarizmi ( stc ) many 
Muslims and dhtmml were made prisoners and the 
Turks entered Tiflis. YaTcUbl immediately after 141 
mentions a rising of the Sanariya. The latter were 
defeated by c Amir b. Isma c ll who then returned 
to Tiflis and executed his prisoners there. 

Another Khazar invasion took place in 183 (799). 
Their king came as far as the bridge over the Kur 
and ravaged the country but the taking of Tiflis 
is not mentioned by the Arab writers (Ya c kubl, 11. 
518; Tabari, 111. 648) while the Georgian chronicle 
says that in the joint reign of the brothers Ioane 
and Djuansher (718 — 786?) the Khafran’s general 
Blucan (in Armenian Bul^an) took Tiflis and 
conquered Khaithlia 

Of the governors that Harun al-Rashid (170 — 
193 = 786 — 809) sent to Armenia the harshest 
was Khuzaima b Khazim (BalSdhurl, p. 210). 
The Georgians called him C 3 ic 5 um-Asim. Ya c ^UbI, 
11 210 confirms the cruelty of his second governor- 
ship The Djurdjan (read Djurzan) and the §an 5 nya 
rebelled Khuzaima’s general Sa c ld b. Haitham 
defeated them, drove them out of the country and 
then returned to Tiflis 

Under al-Ma 3 mun (198 — 218) a certain Muham- 
mad b c Attab established himself in Armenia. In 
214 (829) he conqueied the land of the Djurzan 
and the Sanariya joined him (Ya c kubi, 11. 540, 
565 — 566). Khalid b. Yazid gave the aman to 
Muhammad b. c Att&b and defeated his allies, the 
Sanariya, but the disturbances in Armlniya went 
on (Ya c kubl, 11. 566; Baladhurl, p 210 — 2ll). In 
215 — 239 (830 — 853) Ishak b. IsmS'll carved him- 
self out a principality m Georgia. 

Ishak b Ism 5 c il According to Mas c udi, 
Murad}, 11. 65, he was of Kurai§h origin. His 
father Isma c Il was the son of Shu c aib, a client of 
Marwan II (126—132 = 744—750); he had settled 
in Georgia m the time of the caliph Amin (193— 
196) and had had skirmishes with the wall Asad 
b Yazid (Ya c kubl, 11 528). The uncle of Ishak, 
C A 1 1 b. §hu c aib mentioned in the Georgian chronicle, 
i. 260, 265, is said to have received Tiflis from 
Khalid, probably after Muhammad b. c Attab. But 
already in the governorship of Hasan Badhghisl, 
the second successor of Khalid, we find the name 
of Ishak. When the Byzantine troops of Theophilos 
(829 — 842) reached Wanand (near Kars) they 
“were cut to pieces by Sahak, son of Ismael” (cf. 
Stephen Asolik, 11., ch. v., transl. Dulaurier, p. 171). 
As a result of such exploits the caliph WSihik 
(842 — 847) recognised Ishak as lord of Armenia, 
but this did not last long. Muhammad, son and 
successoi of Khalid. defeated Ishak an< ^ drove out 
the Sanariya. According to the Georgian chronicle, 
the Georgian princes (who had less fear of the 
central government so far away) supported Mu- 
hammad against Ishak and his allies, the people 
of Kakhethia and the fjanariya. 

Finally in the reign of al-Mutawakkil the Turk 

48 
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Bugha al-Kablr al-§harfibl was sent to Armenia. 
In RabI* I 238 (autumn 852), he left Dabil for 
Tiflis. Bugha watched the operations from the 
high hills beside Sughdabil (the reference is to 
the heights of Makhatha to the noith of Isani = 
Sughdabil ; cf the description of Tiflis below). 

Isha^ made a sortie but Bugha’s naffa(in 
(throwers of Greek fire) set fire to the town 
Ishaq’s palace was burned. He and his son c Amr 
were taken prisoners by the Turks and the Moors. 
Ishak was decapitated and 5 °i 00 ° (?) men lost 
then lives m the destruction of the town by fire 
The Moors took the survivors prisoners and spoiled 
the dead. Ishak’s wife, daughter of the lord of 
Sarir (== the principality of the Avars in northern 
Daghestan), was at Sughdabil, which was defended 
by the Khuwailhiya (people of Sasun; cf maiyA- 
PArikTn). Bugha granted them the aman on con- 
dition that they laid down their arms and continued 
his operations in the direction of Djardman and 
Bailakan (Tabari, 111. 1114 — 1116, cf Thomas 
Artsrum, 111, ch. 9 — 10, ed. Brosset, St. Peters- 
burg 1874, p. 140 — 150 A Geoigian inscription 
on the church of Ateni gives the Muhammadan 
date 239 for the taking of Tiflis by Bugha , cf. 
Djawakhow. Klkrist Vostok , 1912, 1 284) The 

destruction of the Muslim principality of the former 
clients of the Omaiyads, which was a focus around 
which local elements gatheied, was an irreparable 
mistake for the caliphate The Arab authors 
(Mas'ndl, 11. 67, Yakut, 11. 58) date the decline 
of Arab power m the Caucasus from this Bugha 
was soon recalled, cf Brosset, op cit , i 266 — 
268 and Thomas Artsrum, ibid 

There was an c Abbasid mint for dirhams at 
Tiflis till 922 (pieces are known of 210,248,250, 
294. 298, 304, 307, 3x1, 312, 314, 330, 331), 

cf. Tiesenhausen, Monnaies des khaltfs ontn iaux^ 
St. Petersburg 1873 an< ^ especially Pakhoirov, 
op cit . 

The aid which Bagrat (826 — 876) had lent to 
the caliph against Ishak did not bring the reward 
desired by the eastern dynasty The rival dynasty 
called of Abkhazia (cf the explanation of this 
term above) seized Kharthlia Thus Mas c udi (wilting 
in 332=942), Murudj! , 11 69, 74, says that the 
Kur left the possessions of Djurdjln (Bagratid of 
the lateral line, d 941, Marquart, op. cit p 176) 
crossed the land of Abkhaz (sic) and ai rived in 
front of Tiflis, the inhabitants of which although 
surrounded by infidels on all sides still retained 
their courage and were numerous The founder of 
the Armenian Bagratid kingdom Ashot (885 — 
890 A. D. ? ) also intervened in the affairs of Kharthlia 
(Brosset, 1. 270, note 12) Mas c udi gives Masdjid 
Phi ’ 1 -Karnam (== Mtskheta) as the residence of the 
king of £)jurzan \al-tanbag&iy ingeniously emended 
by Marquart, op. cit p. 186 to the Armenian 
*tnambagkt > mamphali , a Georgian title] 

The Sadjids, the Salarids and the 
ShaddSdids In the meanwhile there arose in 
AdharbaidjSn the first Muslim dynasty that owned 
the suzerainty of Baghdad, the Sadjids (276 or 
279 — 317; cf. this article and R. Vasmer, O 
monetakh Satfjidow, Izwcstia Ob she. izuc Azerb , 
Baku 1927, N°. 5, p. 22 — 51). Abu ’ 1 -K 5 sim 
YGsuf went to assist the isolated Muslims in the 
north In 912 (?) he came to Tiflis the amir of 
which was called £)ja c far b. c All (cf. below) and 
seized the fortresses of Udjarmo and Bo£ 5 orma (on 
the upper lora) (cf. Brosset, i 275, note 2) The 


chronicle also mentions another expedition (bet 
918 and 923) of the “Saracens called Sadj” i 
course of which Mtskheta was taken. The Mi 
sources are silent about these expeditions, 
mediately afterwards the chronicle mentions 
appearance of the SalSnds [q. v.] at Bardha c a 
in Adharbaidian. 

Bagrat III and Bagrat IV. The sen 
reigns “shows the greatest confusion” (Brc 
until the king Bagrat III (980 — 1014?) reu 
Kharthlia, Abkhazia, Tao (on the C’orokh) 
Aidanudj In Ins time the Shaddadid [q. v.] Fi 
invaded Armenia but was defeated by the Geoi 
and Mtskheta was always regarded as the 
city although the rulers resided in Kutals ( 
thatlnsi) In 1030(421) the Georgian and Kakhei 
notables, with the help of the amli Dja c fs 
Tiflis, undertook an expedition against the Shade 
Phadlon (Fadlun of Gandja) But when the 1 
died, Lipant Orbeliani, the powerful lor 
Thrialeth (on the upper Khram), captured 
by a ruse and only released him on the aj 
of the young king Bagrat IV (1027 — 1072), 
evidently did not wish Tiflis to be annexe 
the turbulent Liparit £)ja c far was ie-establish< 
Tiflis but a few years later the king himself 
siege to Tiflis The siege had lasted for two 1 
when suddenly the king at the suggestioi 
Lipant made peace with Dja c far. After the c 
of the latter the elders ( ber ) of Tiflis offered 
keys of the town to Bagrat, who occupied 
citadel D 5 r al-Djal 5 l and the two “towers” iVki 
and Thabor (cf the description of Tiflis be] 
The inhabitants of the Isan quarter on the 
bank of the Kur however destroyed the bi 
and Bagrat had to turn his ballistas upon t 

The Saldjuks In 1048 the troops of Ibr, 
Yanal (m Geoigian Bahiam-Lam) appeared 
the first time in Basian (Pasin on the u 
waters of the Araxes) In 1053 Q) the Sale 
undeitook an expedition against Gandja bi 
counter-movement by the Byzantines who 
allies of Bagrat IV saved the town Therei 
the people of Tiflis again invited Bagrat bi 
a result of Liparit’s intrigues, the Byzantines 
Bagrat prisoner in Constantinople for thiee y 
Then Bagrat recovered the greater part of 
fortresses, when suddenly Alp Arslan (1063— I 
invaded Georgia (Brosset, i. 326) On Dec. 
1068, Alp Arslan accompanied by the kin§ 
Armenia and Kakhethia ( Aghsaitlian, son of Gs 
of the dynasty of Kortkoz [Chorepiscopi] w 
ruled from 787 to 1105) as well as the am 
Tiflis marched against Bagrat. All Kharthlia 
occupied and many Christians slain or t 
prisoners The ShaddSdids were given compensa 
Tiflis and Rustaw weie given to Fadlun of Ga 
and AnI to ManuCihr b. Abu ’l-Aswar. In 
spung of 1069, Bagrat retuined to Khart 
Fadlun encamped at Isan (a suburb on the 
bank) and with 33,000 men ravaged the coui 
Bagrat defeated Fadlfln who took the road thr< 
Kakhethia but was taken prisoner by Aghsart 
At the price of conceding several fortresses or 
lora, Bagrat ransomed Fadlun and received 1 
him the surrender of Tiflis where in the m 
while a certain Sithlaraba (Saiyid al- c Arab 
proclaimed amir. This plan failed for Alp Ai 
obtained the liberation of FadlQn. Giorgi II, 
of Bagrat (reigned 1072 — 1089, lived to II 
lived in Kutals. In Kakhethia Aghsarthan reta 
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his possessions on condition that he adopted Islam. 

Dawid II. The revival took place under 
Dawid II Aghmashenebeli (the “Restorei”) who 
took the title of king “of Kharthlia and Abkhazia’* 
(1089 — 1125 >). Dawid brought into Georgia through 
the pass of the Alans (Darial) 40,000 Kipfcaks 
(Polovtsi) and 5,000 slaves converted to Christianity. 
In spite of their unruliness (Brosset, op. at, 1. 
379) these warlike elements enabled Dawid to 
throw off SaljJjuk domination. He ceased the 
payment of the iharag[; and put an end to the 
seasonal migrations of the Turks into Georgia. He 
gave his daughter Thamar in marriage to the 
ShirwSnshah [q. v.] Akhsitan (in Georgian Agh- 
sarthan) and treated him as his vassal. 

The capture of Tiflis in 515 (1 1 2 1). 
On the complaints of the Muslims of Tiflis the 
Saldjuk Mahmud b. Muhammad (11 18-1131) sent 
an expedition into Georgia m which the Urtukid 
Nadjm al-Dln GhazI, the Mazyadid Dubais b. Sada^a 
(Durbez of the Georgian chronicle) and the brother of 
the Sultan Tughrfl (lord of al- Arran and NakhifcewSn) 
with his atabeg Kun-toghdf all took part. On the 
18 th August 1 12 1 this army entered Thnaleth 
and Manglis but was destroyed by Dawid and his 
Kiptaks, after which in 515 (1121 — 1122), Dawid 
stormed Tiflis so that the town might become “for 
ever an arsenal and capital for his sons”; Brosset, 
1. 365 — 367 and Additions , 1. 230, 236 — 241; cf. 
Ibn al-Athlr, x. 398-399 [== Defremery, Fragme?its , 
p 26], Kamal al-Dln, Tcdrikh Halab, in the 
Recueil des htst des crouades , 111 628 , Yakut, 1. 
857 (Taflis) The Arab histoiian al- c AinI (1360 — 
1451) who utilises sources, some of which are no 
longer accessible (Brosset, 1. 241), admits that Tiflis 
was burned and pillaged but, contrary to the other 
sources which emphasize the atrocities committed 
by Dawid (Matth of Edessa in Brosset, Add ., 1. 
230), says that the king resoected the feelings of 
the Muslims more than Muslim rulers had done; 
Dawid is also said to have promised to strike 
coins with Muslim legends, the coins however of the 
king (cf. Paktjomow, Monctl etc, p. 77-81) bear 
the image of the Virgin. Great caution in dealing 
with the Muslims was necessaiy because as the 
Georgian chronicle acknowledges, the fighting 
* between Muslims and Christians was still very 
bitter (cf. Brosset, 1. 380). 

The BanU Dja c fai. Dawid succeeded in Tiflis 
to the Banu Dja c far of whom it is not known 
whether they weie of Arab or purely Georgian 
origin While the Georgian Chronicle (1 367) puts 
at 400 years the period of Muslim rule in Tiflis, 
al- c AinI gives the Banu ] 3 ja c far alone a period of 
200 years. Indeed, we have seen that about 300 
(912) the amir of Tiflis was alieady called Dja'far 
[b. c All] (Brosset, i. 275). His successor struck 
coins at Tiflis; diihams are known of Mansur b. 
I>ja c far, dated in 342 and 343 (with the name of 
the caliph al-MutI c li *llah), and of Dja c far b MansUr, 
dated 364, 366 (al-Tayi c li ’llah). In the time of 
Bagrat IV (1027 — 1072) the amir of Tiflis was 
called 2 ja c far (his father c Ali had carried off the 
property of the Sweti-Tskhoweli church of Mtskheta) 
The Chronicle calls him Mukhath Gwerd Qjaphar 
(Mukhath Gwerd is a place near Mtskheta) During 
the 40 years before the conquest of Tiflis by 
Dawid, the town was governed by the young 
members of the BanU Cja'far family, each of whom 
m turn held power for a month (al- c AinI). 

The strong kings. The reign of Dimitri 


(1125— 1154) was occupied with a civil war with 
the Orbeliani family. The Muslim rulers con- 
temporary with him were; in Adharbaidjan, the 
atabeg Ildigiz (in Georgian Ildiguz); at AnI, the 
scions of the ShaddSdids : at Khila^. Zahir al- 
Dln Shah-i Arman (1128 — 1 1S3) ; at Erzerum, the 
amir Saltuk b. c Ali, whom the Georgians defeated 
near AnI in 548 (1153); cf. Ibn al-Athlr, xi. 126 
sub anno 548 (1157); Mtinedjdjim-bashf, ii. 577 ; 
Defremery, Fragments , p. 40. It was Dimitri who, 
taking advantage of the earthquake in 1 139 at 
Gandja, carried off the famous iron gate of this 
town and took it to the monastery of Gelathi 
(cf Fraehn, Mem Ac St. Petersbourg , vi th senes, 
Sc. morales , vol. 111, p. 531). The position in 
Tiflis is described by Ibn al-Azrak, historian of 
Maiyafgrikln [qv] who visited Tiflis in 548 (1 1 53 )- 
He says the Muslims were in a favoured position. 
Every Friday Dimitri came to the mosque and 
sat oh a dais ( dakka ) opposite the kk atib ; cf. 
Amedroz, Three Arabic MSS., J R A. S , 1 902, 
p 791 (al-Azrak may have been the source used 
by al- c Ainf). 

Under Giorgi III (1156 — 1184) the Muslim 
kingdoms around Georgia remained the same and 
the king conducted vigorous campaigns against 
Erzerum, AnI, Dwln, Nakhifcewan, Gandja, Bardha c a 
and Baila^Sn To assist his cousin the Shlrwanshah 
Akhsitan, son of Thamar, Giorgi’s aunt, the king 
even went to Darband (cf. Brosset, i., p. 383 — 
403 and Add., 1. 253 — 257, 266; Ibn al-Athlr 
undei the years 556, 5S7, 559> 5 6x } 5 6 9> 

The reign of Thamar (1184 — 1211 or 1212), 
the* “Sun of Kharthlia”, is the culminating point 
in the history of Georgia, now on the threshold 
of terrible trials. Having forced the diadochi of 
the SaldjEks to accept peace, the Chustian king- 
dom now assumed the offensive and surrounded 
itself with Muslim vassals Thamar played an im- 
portant part in the creation of the empire of the 
Comnenoi of Trebizond (Kunik, Osnov. Trapez . 
imperii v 1204, Veen. Zap. Akad. Nauk , 1853, 
vol 11 , p. 705 — 733) The troops operating from 
Erzerum and Erzindjan inflicted defeats on the 
Ildigizids of AdharbaidjSn The sack of Ardabll 
by the Georgians (Brosset, 1. 469 — 473) finds 
confirmation m the Silsilat al-Nasab-i §afawtya, 
Berlin 1843, P 43 ; cf Khanykow, Mel Asiattques, 
i, 1852, p. 580 — 583 The Chronicle also mentions 
in 1210 — 1212 an expedition through the whole 
of northern Persia as far as Romguaro (= Ramdjar 
near NlshSpur f ), but beyond Tabriz the stages in 
this march seem to be quite fanciful (Brosset, i. 
469 — 473). In spite of the brilliant success of the 
generals Zakhar^ and I wan 6 of the Mkhargrdzel 
family (Armenian of Kurd origin; cf. Brosset, 
Add, i. 267), the Georgian victories were not 
lasting and of all her conquests, Thamar could 
only retain Kars (Brosset, 1 467). At home also 
(Djawakhow) the growing power of the feudal 
lords demanded the attention of the queen. Muslim 
customs penetrated into Georgia; the general Iwan6 
was given the title of Atabeg (“used among the 
Sultans” ; Brosset, 1. 474). In the reign of Thamar, 
we find mention of a rebel, Gozan son of Abu 
’ 1 -Hasan, “amir of Tiflis and Kharthlia” (is this a 
scion of the Banfl J 2 ja c far ?)• 

The Mongols. The son of Thamar, Giorgi III 
Lasha (“splendid** m the Abkhazian language) 
who ruled from 1212 — 1223, levied the teflragj 
of Gandja, Nafchifcewfin, Erzerum (K&mukalak) and 
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KhilSt but in 617 (1220) the Mongol troops of 
Subutai and Djebe (in Georgian* Suba and lama 
or C 3 eba) made their appearance m Persia. The 
Georgians were several times defeated; the Chronicle 
(Brosset, 1 493) considers the defeat at Berdudj 

(on the Borfcala) as the turning-point in the fortunes 
of the Georgian armies, hitherto invincible. 

Giorgi died suddenly and the throne passed to 
his sister Rusudan (1223 — 1247) [Kiz-tnalik, the 
“maiden king” of the Muslims], a beautiful princess 
devoted to pleasure, whose hand was sought by 
her Muslim neighbours (Brosset, 1 495). In the 
end she chose the son of the Saldjuk of Eizerum, 
Mughlth al-Dln Toghrfl (in Georgian Orthul) who 
by his father’s orders became a Christian (Ibn 
al-Athir, xn 270 * hadithat un %hartbat un lam yudjad 
mithluhU'). In the letter from Rusudan to the 
Pope Innocent III (which reached Rome in 1224) 
the king speaks of the Mongol invasion as an in- 
significant episode, but a new enemy was at the gate 

The Khwarizmshah Djalal al-Din defeated 
the Georgians at Garni in Sha c ban 622 (Aug 1225) 
(Ibn al-Athir, xn. 283; Nasawl, ed Houdas, p 112, 
Brosset, Add , 1. 309) The Geoigian commander 
Shalwa (Djuwainl, 11 159 he and his brother) was 
taken prisoner Tiflis was occupied on March 9, 
1226, thanks to the treachery of the Persians who 
lived m the town According to Djuwainl, Djalal 
al-Dln spared the inhabitants and allowed them to 
withdraw to Abkhazia but destroyed all the Christian 
places of worship. Ibn al-Athh on the other hand 
says that the town was taken by storm ( c anwat a * 
iva-kaht an min ghair* aman *«) and all those who 
did not accept Islam were massacred Nasawi 
(p. 122) also confirms the massacre of all Georgians 
and Armenians m Tiflis (cf Brosset, 1 504 — 507) 
The vizier Sharaf al-Mulk was appointed governor 
of the town When he left for winter-quarters at 
Gandja, the Georgians returned to Tiflis and burned 
the town, knowing that it was impossible for them 
to hold it (Nasawl, p 125) Djalal al-Din, oc- 
cupied elsewhere, did not return to Georgia till 
1228 when at Mmdor (in Georgian “field”) near L016 
he scattered the forces of the commandei-in-chief 
Iwan6, made up of very diverse elements Geor- 
gian , Alan, Armenian, people of Sailr (= the 
Awar of Daghestan), Lakz, Kipcak, Swan, Abkhaz. 
Djanlt (= C 3 an-ethi , cf the article laz), men from 
Syria and Asia Minor (cf Djuwainl, 11 170) The 
Georgian Chronicle (Brosset, 1 510) says that 

after the victory at Bolms (= Mindor ?), Djalal 
al-Dln committed fresh atiocities at Tiflis 

Second coming of the Mongols. Djalal 
al-Din disappeared from the scene in 628 (Aug 
1231) but the remnants of the Kh w Snzmians dis- 
turbed the eastern part of Georgia and shut the 
feudal lords up in their castles. Tiflis however was 
still m possession of Rusudan, when the Mongols 
of Djurmaghan entered Georgia via Gandja. This 
took place m 1236 (Brosset, I, 333; according 
to d’Ohsson, lii. 75: ca. 632 = 1235). Rusudan 
left Tiflis for Kutais and the governor of Tiflis 
burned the town (Brosset, 1. 514: “thus was ruined 
the city of Tiflis”). 

The tuftn of whom the Chronicle always men- 
tions four (Carmaghan, Caghatar, loser and Bi£uy) 
occupied the country and restored Tiflis. Rusudan’s 
rule was confined to the valley of Rion. 

The Mongols broke up the political organisation 
of the country, the Georgians were pressed into 
the Mongol service (expeditions against the Sal- 


djuk: of Rum, GhiySth al-Din, against the Isma c ilians 
of Alamut, against Baghdad etc.). The country 
was divided into six tumans and the Georgian 
feudal lords ( mthawar ) whose fiefs underwent 
changes, were divided among the nditi. The people 
of note had to go to Batu-Khan and then to the 
Great Khan in Mongolia, where they were kept 
for years In this way the heir to the throne, 
Dawid (called in Mongol Naiin “splendid”), was 
lemoved from the country. A ceitam Egarslan 
tried to unite the country against the Mongols 
(“he only lacked the name of king”, Brosset, 1. 542) 
but the Mongols set up against him Dawid, son 
of Georgi Lasha, who was crowned at Mtskheta. 
He also had to go to Batu and to Karakorum. 
The “two Dawids” are mentioned among these 
piesent at the kuiultai of Guyuk-khan in 643 = 
1245 (cf Djuwainl, 1. 205, 212; Ragjaid al-Dln, 
ed Blochet, p 242) Returning to Georgia, after 
the accession of Mongke (1248 — 1259) they ruled 
together at first 

As Hulagu did not love Dawid Narin, the latter 
escaped to Abkhazia. “It was thus that our country 
became two principalities”, says the Chronicle 
(Brosset, I, 546). Eastern Georgia owned two 
suzerains on the one side Batu-Khan, lord of the 
country north of the Caucasus, wished to extend 
his authority over Georgia; on the other side the 
Ilkhans of Peisia asserted their rights over it. 
Dawid, son of Lasha, exasperated by the exactions 
of Khoclja c Aziz, collectoi of Mongol taxes (Rashid 
al-Dln, ed. Quatiemfcre, p. 395, calls him “one 
of the governors of Georgia”), fled to his cousin. 
The no* in Oyiat Arghun occupied Tiflis. A recon- 
ciliation only took place when the son of Lasha 
had fought beside Hulagu against the troops of 
Berke, successor of Batu who had invaded Shir- 
w 5 n in 1262 (d’Ohsson, 111. 182). In the reign 
of Abagha, Berke letumed to Tianscaucasia and 
reached Tiflis, wheie many Christians were mas- 
sacted (in 1266; cf ibid, p 418) 

The successor to Dawid, son of Lasha, was his 
son Dimitri II (1273 — 1289) who took part m 
the numerous campaigns of Abagha and Ahmad 
but in the reign of Arghun his treasures were 
confiscated and he himself beheaded after being 
bastinadoed at the ordu The Georgians call him Thaw- 
Dadebuli, “he who gave his head as a sacufice”. 

Seveial further lungs were nominated and deposed 
by the Mongols In vain Dawid VI (1292 — 1310) 
endeavouied to negotiate with the Khan of the 
house of Batu (Otakha = Tokhtoghu) ; he had 
to send to Ghazan an embassy consisting of 
the orthodox Catholicos and the fcadi of Tiflis 
(cf Brosset, 1 615 [this last detail is evidence of 
the revival of Islam as a lesult of the accession 
of Ghazan ’]) The Georgians continued to take part 
in all the campaigns of the Mongols, which how- 
ever saved them neither from persecutions (cf. 
the activity of the Muslim nJitt Nawrflz in the 
reign of Ghazan * Brosset, i. 617) nor from attempts 
to convert them (e. g. after the Gilan expedition 
of 1307) 

Giorgi V. After the death of Ul£jaitu (1316) 
Giorgi V ( Brtskmwale , the “Splendid”) was placed 
on the throne (1316 — 1346) under the patronage 
of the amir Coban Giorgi profited by the troubles 
m the last years of the dynasty of the Ilkhans 
to drive out the Mongols He exterminated the 
rebels, went with his army into Imerethia and 
united under his rule not only the Georgian lands 
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as far as Sper (now Ispir) but all the lands from 
“Nikophsia (15 miles from Sukhum on the Black 
Sea) to Darband”. 

TlmUr. It was during the long reign of Bag- 
rat V (1360—1395) that Timur made his appear- 
ance. The official historian of his reign represents 
his campaign m Georgia as a gfrihad. TimUr set 
out from Kars m the winter of 788 (1386) (Zafar- 
narna , 1. 401). Bagrat had shut himself up in the 
citadel of Tiflis The town was captured and the 
King and Queen taken prisoners. The Chronicle 
and Thomas of Metsoph (N£ve, Expose , p 37) 
mention the apostacy of the King but repiesent 
it as a clever ruse which enabled him to extermi- 
nate 12,000 of Timnr’s soldiers and regain his 
lands His son Gioigi succeeded him in 1395. 
The Zafar-natna , 1 705, 720 does not give these 
details. In 796 (1394) he only mentions the des- 
patch of four generals to the distuct of Akhal- 
tsikhe (Akhiskha, q v.) in order to apply the law 
of ghaza Timur in peison finally chastised the 
Georgians called Kai a- Kalkanlfk (“with black buck- 
lers” = the Georgian mountaineeis, the Pshaws and 
Khewsurs) and returned via Tiflis to Shekki [q v ] 

In 798 (1395) the Georgians, allied with Sldl 
c Ali of Shekki [q v.], inflicted a defeat on the 
troops of the TimUrid Miian-shah who was be- 
sieging Ahndjak (near Nakhicewan) and delivered 
Sultan Tahir Qjalayir, who was shut up in it 
(ibid , 11. 203). This event biought about its 
reaction in winter 802 (1399) when Timur took 
Shekki and mercilessly ravaged the wooded defile 
of Khimsha (?), probably in northern Kakhethia 
where a Khimshia family held a fief at Mai eh, 
to the east of Thionethi (Brosset, 11/2, p. 464). 
In the spring of 1400 Timui matched on Tiflis 
and demanded that King Giorgi (Gurgin) should 
hand over Sultan Tahu On receiving an evasive 
answer, Timur laid the country completely waste 
(ibid,, 11. 241) Tiflis received a Khorasanian gar- 
rison but Giorgi letned again to the mountains 
After the voluntary submission of a Georgian 
prince named Djani-beg and the capture of the 
fortress of Zarit( ? ) Timur’s tioops set out in pursuit 
of Giorgi and laid Swanethia waste Giorgi went 
into Abkhazia and sent Tahn back to Asia Minor 
Through the intermediary of a Muslim named 
Ism 5 c Il (Brosset, 1. 668) he offered to TimUr to 
pay the khatftdj, Timui accepted the offer Next 
the land of the Georgian Iwand (the atabak of 
Samtskhe) was converted to Islam and that of the 
Kara-Kalkanl?k plundered After resting for two 
months in the summer quarters of Mm-gol ( tf 1,000 
Lakes”) near Kars, he sent troops against the 
Georgians who had concentrated at Farasgird 
(Phanaskert, on the upper C 3 orokh); ibid., 11. 250. 

In 804 (end of 1401) TimUr returned to Trans- 
caucasia via Slwas-Baghdad-Tabrlz. His delegates 
(muhassil) went to collect the tribute (saw wa- 
kliaradfr wa-^izya) from Giorgi who sent his brother 
with the contributions Timur gave Gioigi the attian 
on condition that he supplied him with troops and 
treated the Muslims well (ibid., ii 379 )* In the 
summer of 804 (1402) TlmUr went fiom Karabagh 
to Min-gol and took the fortress of Tortum occupied 
by Kurdjlk, lieutenant of a certain Taghi (?). 

When, m 805, Timur returned to Erzerum, he 
decided to punish Giorgi for not having come to 
present his congratulations on his victory over 
BSyazId, At Min-gol, Iwan6, son of Ak-bugha, 
arrived with gifts as did Kustandil (Constantine), 


brother of Giorgi, who was then on bad terms with 
his brother (ibid., ii. 5 1 2). Shaikh Ibrahim of §hlr- 
w5n went to estimate the revenues and expenses 
of Georgia (ibid., ii. 521). Giorgi sent new presents 
but TlmUr refused them and summoned Giorgi to 
appear in peison. In 806 (Aug. 1403) he himself 
laid siege to the impiegnable fortress of KUrtln 
defended by Naz5l or Nazwal (the Chronicle calls 
it Birthwis on Alget) and took it m nine days 
(ibid., 11 524 — 532). The troops then laid waste 
the country round (atraf) Georgia as far as the 
borders (hudud) of Abkhazia . “which is the end 
of this country” 700 towns and villages were 
destroyed and the historian of Timur waxes eloquent 
over the massacres and destruction (11. 536). TlmUr 
only stopped them when the c ulanic? and the 
mufti decided it was possible to grant the anian . 
The Georgians sent 1,000 tangas of gold struck in 
the name of Timur, 1,000 horses, a ruby weighing 
18 vnthkah etc. 

Timur passed through Tiflis, destroyed all the 
monasteries and churches and went to BailakSn 
(winter of 1403 — 1404). All the country from 
Bailakan to Trebizond was given as an appanage 
to the prince Khalil Mirza (11. 545). 

Post-Timurid period. The general disorder 
after the havoc wrought by Timur, is reflected in 
the part of the Chronicle which gives a brief 
account of the reigns. The Muslim sources (Mafia* 
al-Sa'dain, N E , xiv 235 and Mirkhond ; cf. Defrd- 
mery, Fragments, p. 245) mention an expedition 
of Shaikh Ibrahim of Shlrwan, a friend of the dynasty 
of the Djalayir, against the Kara-Koyunlu Kara YUsuf 
in which Kustandil, king of Gurdjistan, took part. 
The allied forces were defeated to the north of the 
Araxes and Kara Yusuf slew Kustandil with his 
own hand. This happened in 815 (1412 — 1413). 
300 azmduis (Georgian nobles, cf. Armenian azn 
“race”) were also massacred Wakhusht (Brosset, 
1 689) alone mentions Constantine as king and 

puts his death in 1414. In 1413 (1416 >) on the 
invitation of the Persians (= Muslims) of Akhal- 
tsikhe, Kara Yusuf invaded this region and laid 
the country waste (Thomas of Metsoph; cf. Neve, 
loc. cit , p 96; Brosset, Add, 1, p. 399). The 
Chronicle confesses that down to the accession of 
Alexander (1413 — 1442) “no consoler arose from 
anywhere”. This king gradually drove out the 
invaders, restored the cathedral of Sweti Tskhoweli 
(at Mtskheta) and repaired the fortresses. The 
Georgian envoys who greeted Shahrukh m 823 
(1420) at Kara-b 5 gh (cf Miikhond in Defr6mery, 
op cit , p. 251) must have been sent by Alexander, 
and when in 841 (1437) Shahrukh ai rived in 
Somkhetia (cf. above) Alexander sent him rich 
gifts after which the son of TlmUr left Georgia. 
In 1444 (848) the Kara-Koyunlu Djihan-shah 
made a raid to Akhal-tsikhe (cf. Brosset, 1. 683; 
according to Thomas of Metsoph, DjihSn-shah 
took Tiflis in 1440; cf. N&ve, p. 149) 

Partition of Georgia. At this period 
Georgian tradition becomes exceedingly difficult to 
unravel (Brosset, 1. 679 — 689). The history of 
Wakhusht, which continues and corrects the 
Chronicle and agrees better with the statements 
of the Muslim historians, begins with the reign 
of Constantine III (1469—1505) dunng which 
Georgia was divided into three main kingdoms 
(Brosset, 11/1., p. II— 18, 147, 208, 249): Kharthlia 
(on the Kur [in Georgian Mtkwar], with capital 
Tiflis), Imerethia (on the Rion, with capital Kutais) 
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and Kakhethia (on the Alazan, with capital at 
Gremi [in Persian Girlm] and later at Thelaw). 
In addition, the atSbeg of Samtskhe (with capital 
Akhal-tsikhe) rebelled and founded the independent 
principality of Saatabago (consisting of Samtskhe, 
on the upper course of the Kur, and of Klardjethia 
on the £ 3 orokh) the princes of which from Manu- 
£ar III = Safar-pSshS (1625) had become Muslims 
(Brosset, 11. 228). A number of local princes also 
became independent of Imerethia (the Guriels of 
Guna, the Dadians of Mmgrelia, and the Gelowam 
of the Swans ; cf. the article abiojaz). In Kharthlia 
also, Constantine Ill’s reign was disturbed by the 
invasion of Bagrat II of Imerethia. 

The Alc-Koyunlu In this period Uzun Hasan 
comes on the stage According to Munedjdjun-ba§h?, 
in. 160, he went to Georgia for the first time in 
871 (1466) when he liberated the Muslim prisoners 
and took the fortress of Cemakar( ? ). Civil compli- 
cations prevented him taking Akhal-tsikhe but he 
returned to the attack in 877 (1472). King Bakzatl 
(read: Bagrat II of Imerethia) was dethroned (kah ) ) 
and 30,000 prisoners taken from Georgia. According 
to Wakhusht’s version, Tiflis was surrendered to 
Uzun Hasan by Constantine, evidently to prevent 
Bagrat getting it Uzun Hasan left a garrison in 
TifLs but entrusted its government to Constantine 
(cf. Brosset, 11 13 and 25) The To* 7 ihh-i Atnim 
however calls the governor {ay at at) left by Uzun 
Hasan, Sufi Khalil Beg, who stayed there till the 
death of Uzun Hasan in 1478 when the Georgians 
re-occupied the town. 

Sultan Ya c kub Afc-Koyunlu invaded Samtskhe 
in the autumn of 891 (i486) to chastise the Atabeg 
Kwarkware In the next year Ya c kub sent Sufi Khalil 
Beg to conquer Georgia. The construction of the 
forts of Aghdja-kal c a and Kaozani was begun by 
the Turkomans on the lower course of the Debeda 
(BorCala) at the place which commands the approa- 
ches to Georgia from the south (cf the Geography 
of Wakhu§ht). Kustandil (Constantine III) withdrew 
from Tiflis Sufi Khalil began the siege with the 
help of reinforcements which arrived in the winter, 
he took first of all the fortress of Kudjli (Kodjou, 
south of Tiflis) In the fighting around Tiflis the 
Muslims suffered heavily but finally Wall agha 
eshikCi-aghasf took the town (3 rd Rabr I. 894 = 
1489) (cf the unpublished history of the reign of 
Ya c kub, Ta'rlkhrt Aminl, MS. Bibl. Nat Pans, 
N°. 101, fol ioi r — io5 r and 155^ — i59 r ) The 
Chronicle (Biosset, li. 326 — 327) which confirms 
many of the details, denies however that Tiflis was 
taken and adds that the people of the fief of 
Sabarathiano (called Barat-ili by the Muslims) on 
Alget inflicted a defeat on the Turkomans 

The Safawls. In 907 (1501) a detachment 
of Isma c ll I’s forces under the command of KhSdim- 
beg invaded Georgia (Shahinshah - nama , quoted by 
Dorn). The invasion by Dlw Sultan m 926(1520) 
was stopped by the embassy of Ramaz, son of 
Dawid VIII, to Ismael I (cf. Habib at-Siyar , 
Bombay, iii., djuz 3 iv., p. 92). In 929(1522-1523) 
the founder of the Safawid dynasty seized Aghdja- 
kal c a and by making certain promises obtained the 
surrender of the citadel of Tiflis; he desecrated 
the churches and built a mosque “at the corner 
of the bridge”; cf. Wakhught, in Brosset, n/i. 
p. 23 (the mosque is still standing on the right bank). 

Iskander Munghi mentions four expeditions on a 
large scale sent by Shah TahmSsp against Georgia. 
In 947 (1540) Tahmlsp seized Tiflis, the governor 


of which (for Luarsab I) submitted to the Persians 
and became a Muslim. Next the fortress of Bartls 
(? Birthwis) was taken QAlam-ara [Teheran 1314], 
p. 63). The second time was in 913 (1546) when 
the Georgian princes came to pay homage to Tah- 
mBsp at Shuragel (near Gumri = Alexandropol = 
Lenmakan) The third expedition in 958 (1551) 
was sent from ghekkl on the appeal of the atabeg 
Kai Khusraw, son of Kurkura (Kwarkware) who 
complained of the injuries done him by Luarsab 
(Iskandai Munshi writes LawarsSb but the name 
is Iranian Luhrasp; cf. Mir^dt al-Buldari), 

According to Iskandar Mun§hl, c Alam-ard , p. 65, 
by the Turco-Persian peace of 961 (1553) the 
territories of Mask (Meskhi = Samtskhe), of KSrtll 
(Kharthlia) and of Kakhit were allotted to Shah 
Tahmasp, while Sultan Sulaiman received those of 
Bash?-atuk (“with head uncovered”, a nickname 
of the king of Imeiethia), of Dadiygn and ot 
Gfinyan (Guria) as far as Trebizond and Trablus 
(Tire-bob) Luarsab I however continued to woiry 
Tiflis This provoked the fourth expedition. BarSt- 
1I1 (Sabarathiano), Gon and Ateni were occupied 
and the king himself fell m battle. Wakhusht 
dates the foui expeditions in 1536, 1548, 1 553 
and 1558 respectively. Biosset, 11/1 , p 452 con- 
siders these very probable as they coincide very 
well with the visissitudes of the Turco-Persian war. 

King Swimon I, son of the indomitable Luarsab, 
had a troubled leign (1558-1600). He was defeat- 
ed by the Persians and replaced by his brother 
Dawid (Dawud Khan) who purchased the throne 
at the price of apostacy. Swimon was imprisoned 
in Alamut fiom which he was released by Ism£ c il 
II (1576 — 1577) to checkmate the activity of the 
Ottomans 

Ottoman Domination 1578 — 1603. In 
1578 during the reign of the weak Sh 5 h KhudS- 
banda, the Ottomans under Mustafa Lala-PSgha 
penetrated into Geoigia via Samtskhe and in 
August seized Tiflis from which Dawfid Kh 5 n had 
fled The Turks put a garrison of 200 men with 
100 guns m Tiflis. Muhammad, son of Ferhad- 
Pasha, was given the sandjak (pashalfk 5 *) of Tiflis 
(v. Hammer, G 0 . R. 2 , 11. 483) Two churches 
were turned into mosques In October, Gon re- 
ceived a Turkish gairison and was given as a 
sandjak to Swimon. When Mustafa Pasha returned 
to Erzerum, Imam Kuli Khan, son of the Sham- 
khal slam by Ozdemir-P^sfia, and Swimon laid 
siege to Tiflis. Supplies were brought to the gar- 
rison by Hasan -Pagha (zbic/., p 489) but the 
struggle around the town continued. In 1580 the 
new ser c asker Sinan-Pagha arrived in Tiflis and 
appointed as Beglerbeg a son of Luarsab who 
had adopted Islam under the name of Yflsuf (*). 
Swimon made advances to the Turks which were 
not accepted. In August 1582 Muhammad Bey 
left Erzerum to bring supplies to Tiflis but was 
defeated at Gon by the Persians and Georgians. 
Ferhad Pasha put himself at the head of a new 
expedition (Dec. 1581) intended to strengthen the 
towns held by the Ottomans. In 1584, RidwSn 
Pasha left for Tiflis. DawHd Khan on further 
reflection went over to the Turks. Swimon attacked 
Ridwan but without success. Ferhad Pasha’s 
Janissaries mutinied at Akjial-kalaki which forced 
him to retire. After the campaign of 1585 against 
Tabriz [q. ▼.], the Ottomans obtained from Persia 
the cession of AdjarbSidjan and of Transcaucasia 
including Georgia (treaty of March 21, 1590)5 
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cf. the Chronicle of the Psalter of Meghki (1559- 
1587) in Takaishwili, op cit ., p. 183 — 214; von 
Hammer, li. 481 — 497 (Brosset has given an an- 
notated translation, n/l, p. 411-419). The princ- 
ipal source used by von Hammer is the Nu$ret- 
Nama of c AlI (Jan. 1578 — Jan. 1580). On the 
other Turkish sources cf. Babinger, G. 0 IV., p 1 17, 
18 1. Soon after the accession of Muhammad III 
( 1595 ) Swimon was taken m a skirmish and sent 
to Constantinople where he died in 1600 Ottoman 
rule, more or less undisturbed, lasted from 1591 
till 2 I st Oct. 1603 when Tiflis was retaken bv Shah 
'Abbas I The Turco- Persian treaty of 1612 re- 
established the situation as it had been under 
Sultan Selim (1512 — 1520). 

Shah 'Abbas I and the Muslim Kings. 
The worst misfortunes fell upon Georgia (and 
especially on Kakhethia) in the reign of this mon- 
arch Although Giorgi of Kharthlia and Alexander 
of Kakhethia had fought under his banner at the 
siege of ErlwSn m 1602, 'Abbas after his victory 
took Lore from Georgia. He married the sister of 
Luarsab II (1605 — 1616) but brought the latter 
to Persia and had him strangled at Gulab-kal'a 
In 1025 (1616) c Abb 5 s came in person to Georgia 
and granted Kharthlia to the Muslim Bagrat VI 
(1616 — 1619) He then punished Kakhethia. Ac- 
coidmg to the official history of the reign, c Alam- 
ara , p. 635, the number of those put to death 
was 60 — 70,000 and the number of young pris- 
oners of both sexes 100,000 — 130,000 “since the 
beginning of Islam no such events have taken 
place under any king” In 1033 (1623) Kaiihkai- 
Khan on being sent to Georgia called to the 
colours 10,000 men of Kakhethia and instead of 
leading them against Imeiethia had them mas- 
sacred “as if at a battue” (jhikari-war , ' Alam-ara , 
p. 719) Exasperated by such treachery the mou - 
raw (“governor of lower rank”; Biosset, 11/1, 
p 148; the Persians write mihraw) Giorgi Saa- 
kadze (a Muslim and till then a faithful servant 
of the Shah) raised a rebellion in Kharthlia which 
le Persians did not overcome till 1626 (Iosselian, 
izn mourawa G. Saakadze , Tiflis 1848; Brosset, 
/i, P* 53 — 59 an d 489 — 497)* In spite of all 
lese disasters, the part played by Georgians in 
le life of Persia becomes more and more 1m- 
ortant and Shah Safi, successoi to 'Abbas I, 
ived his throne to the support of Khusraw Mlrza, 
rothei of the king Bagrat who was darugha of 
* v fahan. 

When Swimon II perished in the civil war 
(1629), Theimuraz I of Kakhethia (1605 — 1664, a 
very troubled reign marked by all lands of mis- 
fortunes; his mother Khethewan was put to death 
at Shlr5z in 1624; Brosset, 11/1., p 167) came to 
Khaithlia where he leigned from 1629 to 1664, 
after which the Kai Khusraw already mentioned 
arrived fiom Persia and set himself up in Tiflis 
under the name of Rostom (1634 — 1658). The 
old King, brought up in Persia, took the Persian 
title of kullar-d ghasl and ordeied his court in the 
Persian fashion. Persian garrisons were installed at 
Gon and Suram. The Georgian prisoners who had 
become converts to Islam returned from Persia; 
Persian manners and customs became the fashion. 
On the other hand, as if to celebrate the fusion 
of the two cultures, Rostom celebrated his marriage 
both in the mosque and in the church, and re- 
stored the cathedral of Mtskheta etc. 

In 1636 MurSd took ErlwSn and by the 


treaty of 1041 (1639) Persia renounced her claims 
to Kars and Akhal-tsikhe ( 7 cfrlkk-t NaHma , p. 686) ; 
according to Wakhusht (Brosset, n/i., p. 68), the 
Sultan received Imerethia and Saatbago and the 
Sh^h kept Kharthlia and Kakhethia 

Wakhtang (to Muslims, Shah Nawaz I), adopted 
son of Rostom, succeeded him (1658 — 1676). The 
Persophil policy continued. Shah c Abb 5 s II (1642- 
1667) married the daughter of Shah Nawaz. The 
latter, although a Muslim, favoured the Christian 
religion and even restored the confession and the 
communion of which the people “had been ashamed” 
in the reign of Rostom (Brosset, ibid , p. 79) In 
order to give more support to §hah Nawaz the 
Muslim tribes of AdharbaidjSn and Karabggh 
(15,000 £)jaw 5 n§h!ri and Bayats) were settled in 
Kakhethia (cf the History of Shah 'Abbas II by 
Muhammad Tahir Wahid, in Dorn, p. 109, 111 = 
Brosset, 11/1 , p 503 — 504) Shah Naw 5 z fought 
in Imerethia, but when he set his son on the 
throne there, the Shah restored the situation as 
guaranteed by the treaty of 1639. 

Giorgi XI (ShSh Nawaz II) received investiture 
from Shah Sulaiman. In 1688 he fell a victim to his 
own intrigues in Kakhethia and the Shah replaced 
him by Erekle I ( 1 688- 1691; 1695-1703) This King 
who had been brought up in Russia became a con- 
vert to Islam under the name of Nazar 'All Khan. 

Afghan Invasion of Persia. When the 
Balufc and the Afghans began to disturb eastern 
Persia king Giorgi with a body of Georgians was 
sent against them by Shah Husam. He restored 
order in Kandahar but m 1709 was treacherously 
slfLin by Mir Wais [cf the article Afghanistan] 
who then defeated the new Georgian forces led 
by Giorgi ’s successor, Kai Khusraw (1709-1711). 
These events paved the way to the Afghan in- 
vasion of Persia. 

Wakhtang (governor of Kharthlia 1703 — 1711; 
King, 1711 — 1724 with interruptions) was at first 
a Christian. The Persian garrisons with the con- 
nivance of certain Georgian elements went in for 
slave-trading Wakhtang tried to put down this 
traffic (Brosset, 11/1 , p 97, 101, 105) and m 
general “humbled the Muslims, especially those 
who garrisoned the citadel of Tiflis”. Between 1614 
and 1616 he was replaced by a fervent Muslim 
lese (= 'All Kuli Khan) and only regained the 
throne at the price of professing Islam. 

After the decisive victory of the Afghans at 
Gunabad, near Isfahan (1722), Shah Husain sought 
help from Wakhtang but m November 1721 the 
latter had offered his services to Russia (Brosset, 
11/1, p. 1 1 7). Peter the Great who reached Dar- 
band on Aug. 23, 1722 had to return at once 
to Russia. On the other hand the King of Ka- 
khethia Muhammad Kuli Kh 5 n (Constantine III) 
took the field on the side of the Lezgis against 
Wakhtang and in 1723 took Tiflis, which was 
plundered for three days. 

Second Ottoman Occupation (1723 — 
1734). The troubles m Persia and the Russian 
advance disturbed Turkey War against the Shifts 
was declared permitted. In June 1723 the ser'asker 
lbrShira Pa§ha, who had been negotiating with 
Wakhtang, installed m Tiflis the latter’s son Bakar 
(in Persian Shah NawSz and now given in Turkish 
the name Ibrahim Pasha). The Janissaries occupied 
the citadel. Bakar soon rebelled but the Turks 
sent to Tiflis reinforcements under lese, uncle of 
Bakar (who now assumed the name of c Abd Allah). 
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In the meanwhile the Russo-Persian treaty of Sept. 
12 } 1723 was signed by which the provinces on 
the Caspian were ceded to Russia. As a counter- 
poise through the good offices of the French 
ambassador, a Russo-Turkish treaty was concluded 
at Constantinople on June 12, 1724 Russia kept 
Daghestan and the narrow strip of litoral; Turkey 
obtained all Transcaucasia as far as Shamakha, 
including the Georgian territory (von Hammer, 
G O.R.} iv . 206 — 214. The Ottoman historian of 
these events is Celebi-zade; on the other sources 
cf. Babinger, G O. IV, p. 289: Naml, Feth-riame 
der hakk-i Gurdjistan). 

The deposed King Wakhtang went to Russia 
with a retinue of 1,400 (Aug 1724) The Turks 
having taken possession of Kharthlia took a census 
and levied taxes on the inhabitants. The stay at 
Tiflis of the noble c Othm2n Topai PashS alone has 
left a pleasing memory among the Georgians (Bi os- 
set, 11/1, p. 129). Iese did not bear the title of king 
and the real power passed to Ishak Pasha, a 
hereditary ruler of Akhal-tsikhe established at 
Tiflis. After the death of Iese (1727) Ishak Pasha 
was appointed governor of all Georgia (Brosset, 
11/1., p. 236). In 1728 he divided Kharthlia among 
the feudal lords ( mthawar ) whose dissensions made 
it easy for him to control them The Lezgis con- 
tinued to ravage Georgia (cf Bi osset, l c , v. Ham- 
mer, iv. 223, 231, 235, 280, 313) 

Nadir Shah. In 1143 (1730 — 1 731) after a 
war in which he won little glory, Shah Tahmasp 
recognised the Araxes as the frontier between 
Persia and Turkey (Mahdi Khan, TcfrtMi-i Nadu I, 
Tabriz 1284, p. 90 = transl. Jones, 1. 141 , v. Ham- 
mer, iv 277 dates the peace on Febr. 6, 1732}. Nadir 
dissatisfied, dethroned Tahmasp and resumed the 
conquest of Transcaucasia While he was operating 
against Daghestan (1147; autumn of 1734) Ishak 
Pasha of Tiflis set out with an army to the help 
of Gandja. Theimuraz, son of Nazar c All Khan (= 
Erekle I), and his nephew c All Mlrza = Alexander 
(son of Imam Kuli = Dawid III) attacked Ishak 
PashS and forced him to shut himself up m the 
citadel of Tiflis Nadir, highly gratified, gave pie- 
sents to the two princes (ibid , p 114= Jones, 
1. 200) At the siege of Gandja, Nadir ordered 
Safi Khan Bughahrl to lay siege to Tiflis with 
the help of the Georgian nobles ( mawrawan wa - 
aznawuran; ibid, p. 116 = Jones, p 205) 

When c Abd Allah Pasha was defeated at Bagha- 
ward near Erlwan, Ishak Pasha surrendered the 
citadel of Tiflis on the 22nd R a bl c I, 1147 = Sept 17, 
1734 {ibid.} p 123). Nadir summoned the nobles (ta- 
wadart wa-aznawuran) of Khaithlia and Kakhethia 
among whom Tahmurath (== Theimuraz) had most 
importance and privileges. Nadir however appointed 
as wall of Kharthlia and Kakhethia, c AlI Mlrza, 
because he was a Muslim, and his brother Mu- 
hammad Mlrza (= Leon) had fallen in battle against 
c Othm5n P5sh5 Tahmurath was allowed to go to 
Kakhethia to bring his family ( kuc ) to Tiflis 
Now he was a “man of the sword and rapid 
decision” , he fled to the mountains of “Karakalkhan 
(P§haw), Rus (Ru 5 is, west of Gon ?) and Cer- 
kes”. Nadir sent his troops in pursuit of him, 
arrived himself at Tiflis on the 29th DjumSda I, 
where he distributed punishments aDd rewards. 
6,000 Georgian families of the Kaikul (Abots) 
were transported to KhorSsan {ibid , p. 124 = 
Jones, p. 219). In i736SaftKh2n captured Theimuraz 
and sent him to Persia. At the beginning of the 


Indian campaign Nadir released Theimuraz but 
kept his young son Erekle with him. 

In 1156 (end of 1 743) Tahmurath Khan captured 
the pretender Sam Mlrza and later (1744) along 
with ‘All Khan Kilidja (? the Georgian sources 
call him Khandjal, Kizilidjali), new beglerbegi of 
Tiflis, defeated neai Ru^is on the Aiagwi Yflsuf 
Pa§ha of Akhal-tsikhe, who by order of the Porte 
went to Daghestan to work for another pretender 
Safi Mliza Arnvmg at G011, Nadir, as a reward for 
Tahmurath’^ sei vices, transferred him to Kharthlia 
and gave Kakhethia to his son Erekle ( ibid ., p 202 
= Jones, 11. 164); cf. Brosset, ll/i., p 77 (Papuna 
Orbeliani) and n/11 , p. 208 (Kherkheulidze). 

In 1745 Nadir levied an impost of 50,000 tumans 
on Geoigia. Theimuraz went to obtain a reduction 
but on leaching Tabilz he heard of the death of 
Nadu The latter’s successoi was c AlI Kuli Kh5n, 
husband of Khethewan, daughter of Theimuraz. 

The Bagratids of Kakhethia. The period 
of troubles after the death of Nadir (1749) and 
the reign of Kailm Khan, a prince of a peaceful 
disposition, whose influence did not extend north 
of the Araxes, secured a respite for Geoigia. The 
opportunity was skilfully exploited by Theimuraz 
(king of Kharthlia 1744 — 1761) and by his son 
Erekle or Irakli II (king of Kakhethia 1744-1761; 
king of Kharthlia and Kakhethia 1761 — 1790). 
The reign of these Christian longs is one of the 
happiest periods in the history of Georgia. They 
conducted numerous expeditions into Transcaucasia 
In 1752 the Afghan Azad-Khan, a rival of the 
Zand dynasty, was defeated by Eiekle near Erlwan 
and in 1760 captured at Kazakh and sent to Kartm- 
Khan. The Kurds of Erlwan weie chastised in 
1 765, 1 770 and 1780 and the Georgian troops 
puisued them over the district of B&yazld Almost 
every year the Georgians drove back successfully 
the incuisions of the raiding bands from Daghestan 
(the most dangerous leader of whom was c Omar 
Khan Awar). Only the Khans of Shekki [q v ], 
HadjdjI Celebi and Agha Kishi (in 1752-1753), ever 
succeeded in inflicting leverses on the Georgians 

In spite of all these successes the situation 01 
Geoigia was piecarious and in 1760 Theimuraz 
went to Russia to seek assistance But he only 
arrived a few days after the death of the Empress 
Elizabeth and he hnnself died in St Petersburg 
on the 8 th — 20 th Jan. 1762. 

Erekle becoming king of the united kingdoms 
continued the policy of rapprochement with Russia 
At the beginning of the Russo-Tuikish war, a 
Russian force under the command of General 
Tottleben ai rived m Georgia (in 1769) and with 
Eiekle marched against Akhal-tsikhe The allies 
did not agree (cf the letter from Catherine II to 
Voltaire of Dec 4 th 1770) and the Russian troops 
returned to Russia in 1772. But, left alone, Erekle, 
gained a considerable success at Aspmdza and, 
with Solomon of Imerethia, besieged Akhal-kalaki. 
Sulaiman Pasha of Akhal-tsikhe soon assumed the 
offensive. The Russo-Turkish treaty of KlKuk- 
Kainardja (1774) brought no territorial change in 
the lands of Georgia The Poite only renounced the 
tribute of youths and maidens and other levies 
(art. 23) But after the treaty Sulaiman PSsha of 
Akhal-tsikhe had to send a representative to Con- 
stantinople. On the other hand he renewed his 
appeals to St. Petersburg and asked that his 
kingdom should be united ( fnsovokupleno ) to Russia 
(Tsagareli, Gramotl , N°. 144). Russia gave an 
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evasive answer and it was not till July 24, 1783 
that the treaty establishing a protectorate was 
signed. Russia guaranteed to Erekle his lands and 
left him full control of domestic policy but the 
management of foreign affairs passed to Russia. A 
Russian force was sent to Tiflis but recalled in 1787. 

The Kadjars. During this period the KadjSrs 
had succeeded the Zands. In 1795 Agha Muhammad 
KadjSr laid siege to Shtlsha m Karabagh and then 
turned against Tiflis which was taken on Sept. 11, 
1795 aQ d pillaged in dreadful fashion; cf. Brosset, 
11/11., p 260, Olivier, Voyages en Orient , 111., 
p 78 (testimony of an Hungarian physician who 
was an eye-witness). The Persian invasion was 
followed by an invasion by Daghestamans. In 1795 
two Russian battalions arrived in Georgia ; m 
March 1796, Russia declared war on Persia. But 
Nov 6 — 18, Catherine II died and her son Paul I 
at once recalled the Russian troops Agha Mu- 
hammad set out again for Transcaucasia but was 
assassinated near Shflsha (June 15, 1797). The 
aged King Erekle died on Jan. 12 — 23, 1798. 

His son Giorgi XII succeeded him. Fath c All 
KSdjar was occupied in dealing with his rivals 
From Kars, Giorgi sent a force of 2,000 Lezgis 
under the command of his two sons, dynastic in- 
trigues in the King’s family rendered his position 
very difficult. In 1799 he sent an embassy to St. 
Petersburg the object of which was as follows 
Georgia should be placed not under a protectorate 
but undei the full power of the emperor, like the 
other provinces of Russia On the other hand the 
throne was to be guaranteed to the dynasty 

On Dec. 18, 1800, Paul I signed the manifesto 
of annexation ( pnsoyedinentye ) of Georgia which 
was proclaimed on Jan 18, 1 801 after the death of 
Giorgi on Dec 28, 1800. On March 11, Paul I 
was put to death In Apnl the Georgian envoys 
begged the emperor Alexander I to appoint a 
Georgian prince as goveinor with the title of im- 
perial lieutenant and king of Georgia. On Sept. 12, 
1801 Alexander 1 , alleging the impossibility of 
re-establishing the old government undei a pro- 
tectorate, confirmed the manifesto of Paul I The 
treaty of Finkenstein (1807) by which Napoleon 
recognised the rights of Persia over Georgia nevei 
'took effect and by art 111. of the treaty of 1813, 
Peisia lenounced hei claims to the lands of Georgia 

Since 1917. The status of Tiflis remained un- 
changed down to the Russian Revolution of 1917. 
Tianscaucasia, cut off from Russia, declared itself 
independent on April 12, 1918 Tiflis became the 
capital of the fedeial republic but the Muslims 
refused to continue the war against Turkey and 
the Diet (May 26) agieed to the partition of 
Transcaucasia. Three republics, Georgia, Armenia 
and AdharbaidjSn were formed ; Tiflis again be- 
came the capital of Geoigia On May 28, 1918 
the provisional agreement between Georgia and 
Germany was signed German troops appeared in 
Tiflis; after the Armistice their place was taken 
by Biitish troops. On Jan. 26, 1921, the Allies 
recognised Georgia de juie but by February after 
some fighting the power in Georgia had passed 
to the partisans of the Soviet Union. Transcau- 
casia has been organised as a federal republic, 
itself forming part of the Union of Soviet Re- 
publics (U. S. S. R.). Hence Tiflis became the 
centre of the central government of Transcaucasia 
(Z. S. F. S. R.) and at the same time the capital 
of Georgia (S. S. R. G.)* 


Description of Tiflis. The Arab geogra- 
phers give few details about Tiflis. According to 
Istakhrl (p 185) the town was very large; it was 
surrounded by walls of clay ((in) with 3 gates 
and had natural hot baths like those of Tiberias. 
According to Mus c ir b. Muhalhil (in Y 5 ^nt), these 
baths were reserved for Muslims. Ibn Hawfcal 
(p. 142 — 144) compares the water-mills of Tiflis 
( c urub) with those of Mawsil and Ra^a. He is 
filled with admiration for the plentiful supplies 
of food at Tiflis and the hospitality of the inha- 
bitants Tiflis was an outpost of Islam, beyond 
which there were no Muslims (Istakhrl) The town 
was surrounded by enemies (ibn Haw^al). An 
interesting detail is given by Baladhurl m the 
ninth century the town was built of pinewood 
(sanawbar) (according to Kazwlnl, only the roofs 
were of pinewood). 

In the Mongol period, Zakariya Kazwlnl tells 
us that on the one bank of the Kur at Tiflis 
could be heard the call of the mtd a dhdh in and 
on the other the peals of the Chnstian rtdkUs. 
The Christians were in the majority Hamd Allah 
Mustawfl describes the houses of Tiflis built one 
above the other, the roofs of the one being the 
courtyard of the next 

From the xviith century we have the Turkish 
descriptions of Hadjdji Khalifa (his brief narrative 
refers to the years 1630 — 35) and Ewliya Celebi 
(m 1648) and also the first detailed description 
by a European (Chardin 1673). Ewliya gives 
many details of the citadels The larger (that on 
the right bank of the Kur) was 6,000 paces m 
ciroumference and its walls were 60 ells (dhirrf) 
high. It had 70 towers and a garrison of 3,000 
men There was no ditch There was a tower 
fitted up to supply the fortress with water (suluk 
hule) In the large citadel theie were 600 houses 
roofed with clay. In the smaller citadel (on the 
left bank) there were only 300 houses but it 
was very strong on account of its walls. PI. in. 
of Chardin’s Atlas gives a general view of Tiflis 
in which the traveller shows the 19 principal 
features (churches, palace, etc ) 

For the xvind* century we have the descriptions 
by Tournefort (1701), 11. 307 (with a view, p 314) 
and in Wakhusht’s Geography (the difficulties in 
which have now been cleared up by Brosset, 1. 
180). A panoramic plan of Tiflis was published 
by De l’lsle, Averttssement sur la carte generate 
de la Georgie , Paris 1766 (the editor had received 
it duung his sojourn m Russia from the “prince 
of Georgia”). The gazetteer by P. Iosselian (1 866) 
is valuable as it locates ancient buildings 

Old Tiflis consisted of 4 quarters, of which 
three lay on the right bank of the Kur (which here 
bends from N. to S to N W to S E.) : I JCala 
or Kalisi (= Arabic A 'al c a), the old quarter intra 
mutos (between the streams Sololaki and Daba- 
khSna which flow into the Kur), with the citadel 
Narm-kala. 2. The town properly called Tphilisi, 
which grew up around the hot springs (according 
to Brosset, 1/1, p. lxxx., it was founded by Ar- 
menian inhabitants). The town was situated on 
the bank of the Kur opposite and below the Kala. 
Shah $afi had settled a colony of Saiyids on the 
heights of Thabor (to the east of Daba-khium) 
whence the Persian name of this district: Saiyid- 
abSd. 3. The outer quarter Gareth-ubani near the 
race-course (< asparez ), above and to the north of 
| the first two quarters. 4. The quarter on the left 
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bank opposite the Kala was called Isani or 
Nisam (later Awlabar) and had the heights of 
Makhatha to the north of it. Isam corresponds 
to the §ughdabll of the Arabs. It is the cemetery 
Sagodebel, in Georgian “place of groanings”, 
mentioned m the Life of St Abo; cf. Brosset, 
Additions , p. 136 and Schulze, Das Mai tyrium 
d. hi. Abo von Tiflis , Texte und Unter sue hung en y 
1905, xin , fasc. 4, p. 35 The same name occurs 
twice m the Georgian Chronicle (cf Brosset, l. 
407 and 633). 

Three citadels have to be distinguished at Tillis : 
I The old citadel of Thabor ( Korit-kaPa ) on the 
hill on the right bank of the Daba-khana destroyed 
m 1618, in 1725, and finally in 1785; it defended 
the southern gate of the Kala, called the Gandja 
Gate. 2. The citadel Narin-Kal c a on the hill of 
Kala. Before Islam, this fortress seems to have 
borne the name of Shuns-tsikhe (Wakhusht). It 
was dismantled m 1818 (cf. the picture in Gamba’s 
Atlas). 3 The citadel of the left bank (Isani) 
served as a bridge-head; in 1728 the Tuiks began 
to fortify this place for the last time but left the 
work unfinished 

As to the royal palaces the oldest was that of 
Metekhi on the left bank in front of the old 
bridge. In 1638 the Muslim king Rostom built a 
palace about 400 feet in length along the Kur in 
Tphilisi. Here Chardin was leceived by Shah- 
Nawaz. A little farther to the south King Wakh- 
tang VI built a palace very richly adorned in the 
Persian style, it was destroyed by the Tuiks in 
1725, cf Iosselian, Opisamye (on the mosques 
cf. p 239). 

From the nature of the site, compressed between 
the Kur and the heights of the right bank, Old 
Tiflis attained no considerable extent (cf. Chardin). 
In the xixth century the town began to extend 
far beyond its ancient limits and is developing 
especially on the left bank along which run the 
railway lines (Tiflis-Baku, Tiflis-Batum, Tiflis-DjulfS 
and Tiflis-Kakhethia). 

Population. In 1783 after the piosperous 
reigns of Theimuraz and Erekle, the town had 
4,000 houses with 61,000 inhabitants In 1803 it 
had only 2,700 — 3,000 with 35,000 inhabitants. 
This was the result of Agha Muhammad’s in- 
vasion in 1795, tiaces of which could everywhere 
be seen even in Gamba’s time. The more exact 
figures for 1834 (Dubois de Montp6reux) give 
3,662 houses, 4,936 families and 25,290 inhabi- 
tants, not including Russians The population grew 
rapidly: 1850: 34,800, 1865: 70,000, 1897 
160,605. Of the last figure the Armenians formed 
38.1%, the Georgians 26.3 °/ 0 and the Russians 
24.8%. The census of 1922 gives 233,958 inha- 
bitants for Tiflis, of whom 85,309 were Armenians, 
80,884 Georgians, 38,612 Russians, 9,768 Jews, 
3,984 Persians, 3,255 AdharbaidjanI Turks, 2,457 
Germans etc.; cf. the Zakawkazye , Tiflis 1925, 
p. 156 — 157. Lastly the census of Dec. 17, 1926 
gave 282,918. 

Bibliography, The standard work is M 
F. Brosset, Histoire de la Georgie , St. Peters- 
burg, 1849 — *857. vol. i./i — an important in- 
troduction by the author and the early history 
to 1450; vol. i./2 — Additions , for which Ar- 
menian and Muslim sources have also been 
ransacked; vol. li /i — History of prince Wakhusht 
(± 1450-1750 *• separate histories of the four king- 
doms. Kharthlia, Kakfcethia, Saatabago, Imere- 


thia) followed by Additions ; vol. ii./a — Later 
chronicles, memoirs etc. (circa 1659 — 1856); in 
all 2,424 pages in 4 0 . Cf. also Laurent Brosset, 
Bibliographic analytique des ouvrages de M. F. 
Z?r0.r.f*/( 1824-1 879), St Petersburg 1887 (analysis 
of 271 books and articles). For the history of 
the sources cf. the three chronicles translated 
by Takaishwili in Sbornik matertalow , Tiflis 
1900, xxvin. I — 214. The chronicles are sup- 
plemented by the important Geography of prince 
Wakhusht [finished at Moscow m 1745], transl. 
into French by Brosset, Description geopraphtque 
de la Georgie , St Petersburg 1842 (with the 
orginal maps), Russian transl. by Djanashwili, 
Tiflis 1904, in Zap . Hawk . Otd. Fuss. Geogr . 
Obshl ., xxiv., fasc. 5 ; P. Iosselian, Istoriccskii 
vzghad \ Tiflis 1849 (history of Georgia under 
the Muslim kings 1569 — 1729). A revision of 
the history of Georgia has been undertaken by 
Djawakhishwili, Kharthvel ens istora y 2 vols , 
Tiflis 1913 (down to the Mongol invasion); vol 1., 
3°d ed , 1928, a pait of vol. iv. (Post-Timurid 
period), 1924. 

In addition to the Muslim sources quoted in 
the text Yakut, 1. 78 (Abkhaz); 1. 857_(Tafils); 
11. 58 (Djurzan), Zakanya Kazwlnl, Athar al- 
Bilad y ed Wiistenfeld, p. 348 (cf. Dorn, Geo- 
graphical p. 538), Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhat 
al-Kulub y G M.S. y xxiu. 93, 182 , HacJjdjI Khalifa, 
Dnhan-numa , p. 394; Ewliya Celebi, Siyahet - 
name, 11 315 — 319, Zain al- c Abidin Shirwani, 

Bustan al-Styaha (1831), Tihian 1315, p. 481, 
Sanl c al-Dawla, MiPat al-Buldan , 1 469 — 500; 
cf. Dorn, Erster Beitrag z. Geschichte d. Georgier y 
Mem. Acad de St Petersbourg y sciences politiques, 
series vi , vol vi , 1843 (translation of the pas- 
sages from the histories of the Safawids, relating 
to Georgia), retransl into French by Brosset, 
11 /i, p. 445 — 509; Dorn, Geographica caucasica , 
Mem Acad St. Petersbourg , vol. vn , 1847, 
p. 465 — 561 (Istakhrl, Kazwlnl, Mustawfi, Haft- 
Iklim ); Defi6mery, Fragments des geogr aphes 
et histonens arabes et persans inedits relahfs 
aux anctens peuples du Caucase , J. A ., 1849, 
xi'i, p. 457—5 2 3; x'v, p. 447—514, 1850, 
xvi, p. 50-75. 153-201; 1851, xvn., p. 105- 
162 (also as tnage a part); Karaoulow, Swedemya 
arab. pisateley 0 Kawkaze , Shorn matertalow 
dha opisaniya Kawkaza , xxix , xxxi., xxxii., 
xxxvm. (transl. of the texts of the Arab geo- 
graphers); Ghazarian, Armenien unter der ara- 
bischen Herrschaft , Zeitschr f armen Philo logic, 
Marburg 1903, 11. 149 — 225; Marquart, Ost - 
europ. und ostasiat. Streifzuge, Leipzig 1903: 
Exkurs iv., Der Ursprung d. tbcrischen Bagra - 
iiden, p. 391—436. 

Mongol and Post-Mongol period: 
Klaproth, Apergu des entreprises des Mongols 
en Georgie et en Armeme y Pans 1833; d’Ohsson, 
Histoire des Mongols , 1834 — 1835, passim ; Ho- 
worth, History of the Mongols , 1876 — 1888, cf. 
the index published in 1925; G. Altuman, Die 
Mongolen und thre Eroberungen in kaukasischen 
Lander n % Berlin 1911 (from Armenian sources); 
F. Neve, Expose des guerres de Tamerlan et 
de Schah-Rokh dans PAsie Occidentals (from 
Thomas of Metsoph), Brussels i860 (extract 
of the vol. xi. in Memoires .... publics par 
VAcad. royals de Belgique ). 

Numismatics: Langlois, Essai de classify 
cation des suites monitaires de la Georgie , Paris 
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1861; Pakjiomow, Monetl Gruzii , i. (down to 
the xnith century), m Zap. Numizm . Otd. Russ. 
Arbk> i,, fasc. iv., St. Petersburg 1910 

(compte-rendu by Pjawakhow, pChrtstian. V vstok , 
1912, 1./1, p. 104 — 1 14), cf. especially the 
evidence of Kazwinl, Attar al-Bilad p. 348, on 
the existence at Tiflis of gold dinars (hyperperes). 

On the relations with Russia (which 
begin in the xv*h century): Perepiska gru- 
ztnsktkh tsarei (correspondence in foreign lang- 
uages of the kings of Georgia with the rulers of 
Russia from 1639 to 1770), ed. Brosset, St. 
Petersburg 1861 (contains, p. 1 — xci , a memoir 
by F Ploen on the Russo-Georgian relations to 
1739); Berg6, Aktl sobran. Kawkaz. arkhegraf. 
Komissiyey (official documents relating to the 
Caucasus), 10 vols. in folio, Tiflis 1866 — 1885, 
Butkow, Matenall novetshey istorn Kawkaza 
(1772 — 1803), St. Petersburg 1869, 3 vols (with 
a detailed chronology by L Brosset) ; Belokurow, 
Snosheniya Rossu s Kawkazom , 1 (1578-1613), 
Moscow 1889; Belokurow, Arsenti Sukhanow , 
1., Moscow 1892, Tsagareli, Perepiska giuz . 
tsarey v XVIII vVkV, St. Petersburg 1890, do, 
Gi amotl otnosiashciyasia k Gruzii (xvmth century), 

2 vols., St. Petersburg 1891, 1898 and 1902; 
[Belawski and Potto], UtwerzJemye russ . vladl - 
cestva na Kawkaze , Tiflis 1901 — 1908, 12 vols ; 
Avalow, Prisoyedtnemye Gruzii k Rossn, St Pe- 
tersburg 1901 and 1906 (also gives a sketch of 
the relations with Persia); W. E. Romanowski, 
Ocerki iz is torn Gruzii , Tiflis 1902. 

Woiks specially dealing with Tiflis 
P. Iosselian, Opisamye drewnostey Tiflisa , Tiflis 
1866 (Muhammadan antiquities, p 238 — 273); 
Bakrade and Berzenow, Tiflis v tsior 1 etnograf. 
otnoshemyakh , , St. Petersburg 1870, Djanashwili, 
TifltS’S toll Isa Gruzii , Tiflis 1899 (in Georgian) 

Bibliography of western and Russian tra- 
vellers in Miansarow, Btbltographia Caucasica , 
St. Petersbuig 1870, esp p 87 — 89; Dubrowin, 
Isioriya woym na Kawkaze , vol. 1 /3, St Peters- 
burg 1871, la Grande Encycl . ?usse (articles by 
Masalski, Tsagareli). The earliest notices of Tiflis 
are by Josaphat Baibaro (1436) and A. Contarmi 
(1473); Chardin, Voyages , ed. Langl&s, li. 72-88 
and pi. 111 of the Atlas ; Tournefort, Relation 
d'un voyage au Levant (1701), Paris 1717, 11. 
307 — 320; Guldenst&dt, Reisen durch Russian! \ 
2 vols, St Petersburg, 1787 — 1791; do., Reisen 
in Georgien (1770), ed Klaproth, Berlin 1815, 
p 127 — 132; Gamba, Voyage dans la R us tie 
meridionals , Paris 1826, 11. 154 — 184 (Tiflis) 
and the Atlas, pi. 33; Dubois de Montp6reux, 
Voyage autour du Caucase , Paris 1839, lii. 
225—275 (Tiflis), etc. (V. Minorsky) 

TIGRIS [See Di^jla ] 

ai.-TIH, properly Fah§ al-Tih , is the name of 
the desert forming the fiontier between Syria 
and Egypt in the interior of the Sinai 
Peninsula. The Arab geographers also call it 
the “Desert of the Ban! Israel”. As early as the 
Tabula Peuttngeriana we find the legend: Deser- 
tum ubi quadraginta annis errauerunt filtt Israel 
ducente Moyse and on the map of M 5 dab 5 . 

[forov] tqvq T^patfA/rac ¥o\»<r[fv] 6 %aAx°Cs ' 6 <p*e and 
iptfpoe 2/v b hrov rd fsAvvet kou $ bprv- 

yofjuirp*. In the deseit there was a fortress of 
the same name (De Guignes, Perle des MerveiL 
les y N. E ., ii. 31); there is a Wadi ’ 1 -Tih in 
the eastern part of*it (Quatremfcre, Memoir e sur 


VEgypte, i. 186). The desert of al-Tlh which 
formed the most southerly district of Filas^ln was 
40 farsafet long, about as much broad, and stretched 
from the district of al-Djifar (the region of al- 
Farama 3 , al- c ArI*h, al-Warrada) to the mountains 
of Sinai (Tur Slna); in the west it was bounded 
by the Egyptian province of al-Rif (Masp6ro-Wiet, 
M.I.F.A.O. , xxxvi. 101 sq.\ in the east by the 
districts of Jerusalem and Southern Palestine. 
According to the description of the Arab geo- 
graphers, it consisted partly of stoney and partly 
of sandy soil, contained also salt-marshes and red 
sandstone hills, a few palm-trees and springs. In 
the desert districts of Tih BanI Israeli al-Dimaghkl 
mentions the Jewish towns of Kadas (Kadesh 
Barnea), Huwairik, al-Khalasa (Elusa), al-lthaliis 
(Lyssa), al-Saba c (Beerseba) and al-Madura. He 
had already mentioned al-Tlh among the districts 
of the kingdom of Karak, by which he seems to 
mean the lands that had once belonged to Renaud 
of Ch&tillon. From the desert of al-Tlh one went 
down through the c Akabat Busak to Alla (Y 3 kut, 
MKdjam, ed. Wustenfeld, 1. 610), this road was 
first made passable for the pilgrim caravans in 
the time of KhumSrawaih (884 — 896) It was two 
stages’ ride from Alia right through the desert to 
the sea of Faran. When in 652 (1254 — 1255) the 
Bahrl Mamluks fled fiom Cairo, a body of them 
wandeied foi five days in the desert; on the sixth 
they discovered a great abandoned city with walls 
and marble halls, buried in the sand. They found 
vases and articles of dress, but these fell to dust 
at the first contact, there was also a reservoir 
with ice-cold water. When they reached Karak 
on the next day and paid for goods with dinars 
which they had found m the buried city, they 
learned that they belonged to the time of Moses 
and that they had been in the “green city of the 
Israelites”. 

The caravan and military road from Cairo to 
Syria ran in normal times through al-DpfSr, with- 
out touching the desert of al-Tlh; only m the 
period when this was interrupted by the Frankish 
occupation did the route straight through the desert 
gain a certain strategic importance, as we see m 
the campaigns of Salalj al-Dln and in the building 
of the fortress of Sadr (now Kal c at Gindi). 

B 1 b hograp hy Istakhrl m B.G.A . , i. 53, 
Ibn Haw^al m B.G.A . , 11. 104; al-MakdisI in 
B G. A , 111. 179, al-ldrisl, ed. Gildemeister in 
Z D.P.V., vili/i 21 (transl , p. II 9 > x 39 )i Yafcnt, 
Mtfdjam , ed Wustenfeld, 1 912, Safi al-Dln, 
Maraud al-Ittilaf, ed. Juynboll, 1. 123 ; DimashkL 
ed. Mehren, p 213; Ma^nzI, Khitat y ed. Bulafc, i. 
213, transl Bounant m M.M A F. y xvn. (i 9 °°)> 
631; Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems , 
P 27 — 30, Raym. Weill, La presqtlile du Sinai 
( Bibl de Vecole des haul, etud , clxxi , 1908), 
p. 1 14 — 1 16 and passim ; R. Hartmann, Z.D. 
M G. } lxiv , p 679—683; J. Masp6ro and G. 
Wiet in M I.F A.O , xxxvi., p. 62; Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, La Syne a Pepoque des Maine - 
louks, Pans 1923, p. 6, 8, 129; on Sadr: 
Barthoux and Wiet in Syria, iii., p. 44 ~“ 6 5 i 
145—152. (E. Honigmann) 

TIHAMA, the narrow strip of low land 
along the coast which runs from the Sinai 
Peninsula along the west and south side of 
Arabia. Al-Idr!sl gives us the fullest account of 
Tihama. According to him, it is traversed by a 
chain of hills which begin at the Gulf of Kulsum 
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and send out a ridge to the east The frontier 
of TihSma is in the west the Gulf of Kulzum and 
in the east a range of hills running north and 
south (the Sarat). The province called Tihama 
stretches, according to Idrisl, from Sar&a p to c Aden, 
12 days’ journey along the sea-coast and 4 days* 
journey by road from the mountains as far as the 
land of Ghalafika (not Al 5 baka) The greatest 
breadth of TihSma is in the hinterland of Djidda, 
the port of Mecca, which is also usually included 
in Tihama — as districts of Mecca in Tihama are 
also given Danl^ 5 n, c Asham, Bai§h and c Akk — 
although writers differ in their views on the extent 
of Tihama in this particular direction Al-Asma c I 
for example makes Tihama begin at Dhat c Irk. 
Ibn al-Kut 5 mI puts its frontier at Dhat c Irk and 
al-gjuhfa and in the Yaman highlands, according 
to ‘‘UmSra b. c A^Il, it stretches from the sea 
to Harra Sulaim and Ilarra Laila, al-MadShnl 
says that everyone who passes through Wadjia, 
Ghamra and al-Tahf in the direction of Mecca 
is already in Tihama, which he puts south of 
the HidjSz, others again make Tihama stretch from 
Dhat c Iik via Mecca to c Usfan (between Mecca 
and al-Madlna) (all the statements are recorded 
by Ya^ut, Mu z djam, 1 902, of the Yaman Tihama, 
extent and particulars of the people etc., a full 
account is given by al-Hamdanl, St fa Dj azirat al- 
c Arab , p 53 sq , 1 19 — 1 21) In any case the 
geographers not only use Tihama as a synonym 
of “coast” (whit al-bahr') and “depression” (ghawr) 
or “hollow” ( safila ) but they place it as an in- 
dependent geographical or political entity along- 
side of Yaman, al-Yamama, and al-\Arud (/> G A., 
vni 79). Indeed TihSma at various periods in 
the history of Yaman was a separate province for 
administrative purposes, for example as early as 
the period of the Peisian conquest of the Yaman 
(end of the vith century ad), presumably a sur- 
vival of the organisation of the late Sabaean 
kingdom, and at a later date under the ZiyJtdids , 
then it had a period of independence with Zabid 
as capital ( 1 1 59 — 1 174 A. D.) to become a province 
again under the Imams of San c a 5 

It is significant of Ibn Khoidadhbih’s keen 
perception of the similarity of the coast on both sides 
of the Red Sea that he also speaks of a Tihama 
of Ethiopia (Z?. G A ., vi. 155), by which he ap- 
parently means practically the coast of Erythiaea. 
Ibn al-Wardl describes the Tihama as mountainous 
countiy, which is peculiar, no doubt on account 
of the hills which run through the plain along 
the coast and are also mentioned by al-ldrisl 
Al-Istakhrl and Ibn Hawkal in this way made the 
Tihama stretch far into the mountains while others 
expressly define TihSma as the land between the 
sea and the Sarat. 

As to the etymology of the name, B. Moritz, 
Arabten , p 9, note I, for example thinks Tihama 
is taken over from the Hebrew-Babylonian Dinn 

tiarntu , “sea”. On the other hand, H. Zimmem, 
Die Keilmschriften und das alte Testament 3 , 
Berlin 1902, p. 492, note 2, is not certain whether 
Hebrew tehdm like the Arabic tihama as a name 
for a coastal region is originally connected with 
Babylonian tidmtu or, what is more probable, in 
both cases we have a case of an early borrowing 
from the Babylonian. When it is suggested 
that tiamtu , tamtu (in Berosos with the 

meaning of “ocean”, “salt sea” is connected with 


the Hebrew DHH meaning to “stink” (cf. P. Jensen, 
Ketlmschr . Bibl , vi/i , p 559 sq .), it should be 
pointed out that the Arab philologists also quote 
tahima with this meaning to explain the name Ti- 
hama (on account of the malodoious air there), but 
at the same time they compare taham un with the 
meaning “intense heat”, “calm” (Yakut, Mu^djam^ 
1 902; BakrT, Mtfdjiam, 1 203) The name TihSma 
moreover occurs already in the South Arabian in- 
scriptions, Glaser, N°. 554, 3 , 6,* 618, 8, 9, and 
Rehatsek, 2, 6 as nDiin with which may be com- 
pared the ibnn m Cruttenden, line 10. The mustiad 
inscription of king Sharahbil b. Yahsub quoted 
by YSkut, Mifdjam , iv 104, also gives as the 
titles of this ruler “king of Saba 5 , Tihama and 
their Arabs” and another musnad mentioned by 
al-IIamdam, $tfa Qiazirat al'Arab^ p. 208, 9 sq. 
mentions ahl tthamat wa-tawdim “people of the 
TihSma (coastland) and of the mountains”, quite 
in keeping with the passage in Glasei, N°. 554, 
3,5, 618, 8 sq (ronm I DTltO). With the fust of 
these musnads, which is evidently taken fiom an 
inscription of a late period, may be compared 
the inscription N° 13 of the Acad6mie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-lettres in Pans, published by 
J and H Dei enbourg in which the rulers mentioned 
by name are descnbed as “kings of Saba 5 and the 
Tihama”. 

The origin of the Tihama, the breadth of which 
vanes considerably — sometimes it is meiely a 
narrow strip of coast, as at places between al-Tur 
and Suez and at Kunfudha and Luhaiya — probably 
dates from the middle Pliocene penod and is 
connected with the subsidence of the Red Sea. 
Coral formations and modern alluvial deposits 
form the material of which this plain consists; in 
the Yaman portion it rises to 2,000 feet above 
sea-level and then suddenly ascends sharply to 
the great highlands of the Yaman SarJtt. The 
Yaman TihSma begins at al-Lilh and stretches to 
\Aden if we include the TihSma of c Asii. In the 
Yaman part the breadth vanes between 30 and 
50 miles From the slightly undulating country 
rise — especially towards the high land — isolated 
hills which consist either of recent limestone, 
which often contain fossils (nummuliths) at a con- 
siderable height, or of volcanic rock. The climate 
is veiy unpleasant. It is hot and dry and extreme 
temperatures are recoided at certain periods m 
the yeai (May and Sept. 35— 43 0 C, April 40° C). 
In the summer the temperature drops a little 
under the influence of the frequent rains but on 
the coast 40° C by day and 30° C. by night are 
not unusual. In the winter the temperature varies 
between 25 0 and 35 0 C but the minimum even 
in the coldest months is never below 14 0 C. on 
the coast The rainy season is from February to 
March or from May to the end of September. 
Only the most southern part of the west coast of 
Arabia belongs to the region of tropical summer 
rams, and the south coast as far as 50° East Long, 
and 1 5 0 or 16 0 N. Lat. A feature of the Tihama 
are the mists called suhhaimant or c umma which 
rise in the mornings and drift towards the high- 
lands and make these regions regular hothouses 
in which flourish numbers of valuable crops, 
notably coffee. 

Tihama, hot and dry, is the natural soil for 
the vegetation of a plain with thornbushes, thistles 
and grasses. The saline steppe which adjoins the 
coast ( kjiabt ) is covered with bushes; in the in- 
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terior especially towards the highlands, durra, 
barley, maize, wheat, sugar-cane, date palms, sesame, 
indigo and cotton flouush. The population of Ti- 
h 5 ma, estimated at 5,000,000 (according to c Abd 
al-Wasi c b. Yahya, TcfriMk al-Yaman, p. 292) 
on the coast is engaged in trading, shipping, 
fishing (also pearl-fisheries) and shipbuilding and 
in the interior mainly with agriculture. They ap- 
pear to be a mixed race with olive-coloured com- 
plexions; their woolly hair and thick lips show 
a strong admixture of African blood. Their colour 
is described e. g by Botta as quite black ; Bury 
speaks of the negroid taint and calls the TihSma 
people slightly built The largest tribe, the Zeranlk, 
is characterised by the crisp short beard and straight 
hair(cf the picture in Bury, Aiabia Infehx, facmg 
p. 28). The language of the Tihama Arabs is 
generally said to diffei very much from pure Arabic 
and to contain numeious foreign loanwords. 

The southern Tihama, the natural frontier of 
which runs from Mukha to Mawza c is travel sed 
m all directions by volcanic ranges and shows only 
scanty deposits of sedimentary rocks; it is mainly 
formed of the same rocks as the continent. There 
is no continuous strip of flat coast; this is only 
found at intervals between projecting spurs of the 
highlands of the interior or the volcanic features 
of the coast Perpendicular chalk and sandstone 
cliffs which run along the coast alternating with 
white deposits of chalk and sandy depressions are 
characteristic of the southern Tihama which laiely 
ever exceeds 25 miles in breadth. In the interiorh 
the southern Tihama is more steppelike in character , 
in the valleys of the Wadis on the other hand, 
fruitful oases are found after the fertile summer 
rains, for example the extiaoidinarily rich oasis 
of Lahadj or of the Wadi Maifa c a which has the 
same floia as the western Tihama The southern 
Tihama has as a rule a sbght rainfall The winter 
rams are irregular although they seldom fail. At 
the end of Apul heavy rains begin, often accom- 
panied by severe thunderstorms; occasional rains 
fall in January, November, and December and July, 
and August 
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MukaddasI, B G. A , 111. 69, Ibn al-Fakih al- 
HamadhSnl, B. G. A , v. 26 sq , 31 ; Ibn Khor- 
dadhbih, B.G.A. vi 128,133,155, Ibn Rosteh, 
B G.A., vn 177; al-Mas c udi, B G.A., vn. 79; 
al-Hamdanl, Stfa Qiazirat all Arab, ed. D H. 
Miiller, Leyden 1884 — 1891, p. 2, 48, 50, 53 
^,119—121,135,193, 208, 233; Abu ’l-Fida 3 , 
Kitab Takwlm al-Buldan, ed. Ch Schier, 
Dresden 1846, p. 68; Yakut, Mu'dyam, ed. 
Wustenfeld, i 902; iv. 104; Marasid al - 
c It(ila\ ed. T. G. J. Juynboll, 1., Leyden 1852, 
p. 220; al-Bakil, Mu'# am, ed. W listen feld, 
Gottingen 1876, i, 7,11, 205; al-ldrlsl, Nuzhat 
al-Mushtak, transl by Jaubert, i. 145 sq ; al- 
Dimi&hkl, Kitab Nuhhbat al-Dahr fi c A^a' i tb 
al-Barr wa * l-Bahr , ed. A. F. Mehren 2 , Leip- 
zig 1923, p 22, 215 sq ., 220, c Abd al-WSsi c b. 
Yahy 5 al-Wasi c I al-Yamanl, Tcfrikk al-Yaman , 
Cano 1346, p. 310, 326, 331; C. Niebuhr, Be- 
schreibung von Arabten ) Copenhagen 1772, 


p 221; Jomard, Etudes geographtques et histo - 
iiques sur l' Arabic, in F. Mengin, Histoire 
sommaire de Vftgypte sous le gouvernement de 
Mohammed- Aly , Paris 1839, p 274, 331 sq , 
363 ; C. Ritter, Vergleichende Erdkunde v. Ara - 
bten , 1., Berlin 1846, p. 189 sq ., 207 sq ., 213, 
219 sq , 225, 771; A. Sprenger, Die Post - u. 
Keiserouten des Orients ( Abh . K.M., 111/3, L ei P* 
zig 1864), p 109, A v. Kremer, Ober die sud- 
arabische Sage , Leipzig 1866, p. 1—4; Ch. 
Millingen, Notes of a Journey in Yemen , J.R. 
GS , xlix. (1874), 1 18 sq., 125; P. E. Botta, 
Relation d'un voyage dans V Yemen, Paris 1880, 
p 1 60 sqq ; A. Delfers, Voyage au Yemen , Paris 
1889, p. 23, 25, 30; C. Landberg, Arabtca , v., 
Leyden 1898, p 115 M. Hartmann, Die 
at abische Frage , Der islamtsche Orient ( Berichte 
u. Forschungen , 11. Leipzig 1909), p 113, 278, 
53 2 } 537 S( 1 ^ 54<>5 G. W. Bury, The Land of 
tJz , London 191 1, p. xxvi. sq , 3 sqq.; W. Schmidt, 
Das sudwestltche Ara bten ( Angewandte Geogra- 
phic, ser. iv., Heft 8, Frankfort a/M 1913), 
p. 16 sqq . ; G. W. Buiy, Arabia Infehx or the 
Turks m Yatnen , London 1915, p. 20, 29, 35, 
40, 43, 100, 107 sq ., 1 13, 138; A. Grohmann, 
Sudatabien als Wirtschaftsgebiet , 1. ( Osten u. 
Orient , ed. by R Geyer and H. tlbeisberger, 
I Reihe, Forschungen , vol iv , Vienna 1922), 
p. 6 — 8, 17 — 24, 40 — 42, 53 sq.] B. Moritz, 
At abien , Sludicn zur physikahschenu histonschen 
Geographic d. Landes , Hanover 1923, p. 9, 
note I. 

Types of the Tihama-Arabs in G. W. 

’ Bury, Arabia Infehx , pi. opp. p. 28, 133, 193; 
A. Grohmann, Sudarabien als Wirtschaftsgebiet , 
pi iv., fig. 2; Pictures of vegetation 
from the Tihama in B. Moritz, Arabien, pi. 2, 
fig 3 (coast of the Red Sea), 1 7 (western slopes 
of the coast hills of the Hi^az); A. Musil, The 
Not them Hegaz ( American Geographical Society 
Oriental Explot ations and Studies, No. 7, New 
York 1926), p. 92, fig. 32, 123, fig 55, 126, 
fig. 56, 142, fig. 58; G. W. Bury, Arabia Infelix , 
pi. at p. 41 (land east of al-Hudeida), p. 46 
(Hudjeila); do., The Land of Uz , pi. at p. it. 

(A. Grohmann) 

TIK, a technical term in Arabic music, 
conespondmg to the learned term tf?\ also used 
in A 1 abic dialectic metres for the zafjal. It means 
the note struck, sharp and heavy : a. on the edge 
of the tambourine, sometimes on the little cymbal 
that is fixed there, b on the back of the closed 
left hand when the hands are beaten, c. with the 
left foot on the ground when dancing. 

It is one of the two terms of the fundamental 
metucal dualism of the popular soDgs in Arabic 
dialects (called muwaslis^ahdt ), where between the 
pauses there only follow a pair of antithetic 
values (like the iambic of classical metres, except 
that the antithesis depends not on the length but 
on the intensity)* (usually tik) and dih (usually 
turn)] the first being the sharp and heavy blow 
and the latter, dih , the dense and sonorous. The 
latter being struck on the stretched skin: a. at 
the centre of the tambourine, b. on the centre of 
the open left palm if the hands are beaten, c . with 
the right foot on the ground when dancing. 

Just as classical prosody built up a series of 
metres by arranging long and short in varying 
order so the popular Arabic prosody of the mu - 
waiLihafiat built up the series of special rhythmic 
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types (called durtib) on differentiated series of 
/3’3/and dihat with pauses between. The ma$mudi 
rhythm for example may be thus written: 

k,m,s / k , s / m,m 9 s / 

(where k = t if , w = j = silence and / = caesura). 

So that the phrases in the song may coincide 
with the senes of characteristic beats of the 
rhythm selected the following rules are observed* 
I. each syllable must correspond to one beat 
( nakra ) at least; 2. one or more fc fat may be 
intercalated (intercalation = nbat) in the rhythmic 
senes; 3 but certain pauses must not be inter- 
fered with, intangible caesuras, characteristic of 
the rhythm (first by pause after a dih , otherwise 
short pause after a tif)\ 4 contrary to Arabic clas- 
sical metre, we may have open syllables when 
the time is strong and closed when the time is 
weak. Martin Haitmann was therefore wrong in 
trying to reduce the rhythm of the muwa^shahat 
to the tafcfil of the Arabic classical metres 
Several Oriental musicians have given tables of 
identification, confusing intensity and duration, so 
as to force the Arabic durtib to correspond with 
European musical notations. Indeed modern Turkish 
music counts a tik as a quaver and a turn as a 
crochet 

Bibliography * Kamil Khula c I, Must hi 
sharh't , Cairo n.d , p. 64-77 ; do , A ghani c asriya, 
Cairo 1921; anonymous, Ma ghani mifrtya, Cairo 
1911, M. O. Guindi, Bawd al-Musirrat , Cairo 
1313, Shaikh Shihab. Safinat al-Malak wa- 
Nafsiyat al-Falak , Cairo 1309 (and many other 
editions), p 9 — 16; the note published in B 
M.M ., Pans 1920, xxxix., p 146-150; cf. rei, 
Pans 1928, p. 526. (L. Massignon) 

TIKRlT._ [See TakrIt ] 

TILIMSANl. Many Arabic scholars are 
known by this nisba, but generally the three follow- 
ing are meant when mentioned in books of adab . 

1. c AfIf al-DIn SulaimXn b c AlI b. c Abd 
Allah b. c AlI b. YXsIn claimed to be descended 
from a family which originally came from al-Kufa 
(Dhahabi m MS. Or. 53 reads however Kumi al- 
Asl) and was bom at Tlimsan ( ? ) in 616 (1219) ac- 
cording to his own statement He came eaily to 
Syria where he occasionally filled official positions, 
but was also frequently out of employment. He 
claimed that in Asia Mmoi (Rum) he had as a SGft 
gone forty times into seclusion (1 khalwa ), each time 
for forty days, without inteiruption, a statement 
which Dhahabi rightly questions as the total 
makes 1,600 consecutive days. At one time he 
filled the post of supervisor of the market-dues 
( maks , q v.) and when al-As c ad came to Damascus 
in the retinue of the Sultan al-MansHr Kalawun he 
demanded from c Aflf al-Din a balance-sheet of his 
accounts. As this after repeated requests was not 
forthcoming he upbraided c AfIf al-DTn, who then lost 
his temper and wanted to remonstrate with the Sultan 
for having, contrary to the Shari'a, placed a Coptic 
Christian over Muslims. He was finally appeased 
and probably never rendered the desired accounts. 
c AfIf is said to have been a pious man of affable 
manners with a certain amount of dignity, but he 
was always under suspicion because, as QhahabI 
puts it, one could never really ascertain what his 
true opinions were and he was even accused of being 
an adherent of the Nusairl sect [q. v.]. The dif- 
ficulty lay in his poetry which was eloquent, easy 
and pleasant, but, his biographers say, contained 


hidden poison His poems collected in a Diwan 
of which copies are m the libraries of the British 
Museum, the India Office, the Bodleian at Oxford 
and elsewhere, certainly do not openly contain 
any heresies, but aie m many cases after the style 
of Sufi compositions addressed to some imagined 
object of love. Kutb al-Din al-Yuninl found him 
pleasant company and says that he laid claim to 
c Irfan [q. v ], the full conception of God. This 
he is said to have expressed upon his death-bed 
when he is stated to have said: “How can any one 
who knows God fear him, and since I do know 
him I have no longer any fear and am happy to 
meet him”. He died in Damascus on the 5th of 
Radjab 690 (July 1, 1291) and was buried in the Stlf i- 
cemetery of that city. He composed a number of 
works upon various sciences, besides his Diwan , 
of which apparently only his Btsala fi c Iltn al-Arud , 
Berlin N°. 7128, has survived Dhahabi mentions 
in addition: Sharh al-Asma ? al-Husria\ Sharh 
Makamat al-Nafzi and Sharh Fufiif al-Htkarn of 
Ibn al- c Arabi The titles of these works indicate 
the school in which he was trained and we may 
assume with safety that he was an ardent follower 
of Ibn al- c ArabI. 

B 1 b 1 1 o gr ap hy . Dhahabi. Tc? ri^h al-Llam, 
MS Brit Mus , Or 53, fol 77 v ; KutubI, Fawat 
al-Wafayat ', i. 228; Yafi c i, Mi fat , ed Haidar- 
abad, lv. 216 — 218; Brockelmann, G. A. L , 9 1. 
258, N°. 18 

2 His son Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Sulai- 
MXN, called al-Shabb al-Zarlf (the intelligent youth), 
was born in Cairo in 661 (1263) and died young two 
years before his father in Radjab 688 (June 1289). 
He held an appointment in the office of the 
treasury m Damascus and is described as a young 
man given to pleasure and amusement. His repu- 
tation rests mainly upon his poems collected in a 
small Diwan which has been printed several times. 
These poems consist principally of short amatory 
pieces addiessed to males, occasionally to fictitious 
women, in simple language. A Sufi interpretation 
is possible, but hardly likely. His othei compositions 
preserved in manuscript convey the impression 
that the poems also are realistic. Two k&utbas 
contained in the MS. Berlin N°. 3953 are jocose and 
lascivious and the same appears to be the case 
with two othei works contained m MS. Berlin N°. 8594 
entitled Fafahat al-Masbuk fi Malahat al-Ma^spuk 
and a l- Makamat al-Htyiya wa ' l-£hiraziya. The 
Makamat al- c Uihshak contained in the Paris MS. 

3947, and the Damascus print of a rnakama, are 
perhaps identical with the lastnamed work. A 
short tale about §hams al-Din related by Dhahabi, 
in the biography of his father, concerning him 
lends colour to the suspicion that c AfIf al-Din looked 
upon the extravagances of his son as a step 
towards becoming an accomplished Sufi by the 
way of maldma [q. v.], but they were in reality 
perhaps one of the causes of his premature death. 
Bibltogr aphy\ Dhahabi, Tcdrihh al-Islam 9 
MS. Brit. Mus, Or. 53, fol 6 2 r ; KutubI, Fawat y 
ii. 263; Brockelmann, G. A, Z., 1. 258; I. E. 
Sarkis, Dictionnaire de bibliographic arabe 9 p. 187. 
Editions of the Diwan 9 Cairo 1281 and 1308, 
Bairtlt 1885 and 1325* A makama Damascus 
n. d., 16 p. 

3. AbU IshXk IbrXhIm b. AbI Bakr b. c Abd 
AllXh al-An§arI was born m Tlimsan end of 
DjumSdS II or the I st of Radjab 609 (Nov 12x2), but 
when nine years old his father took him to Granada 
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in Spain. Three years later they removed to Malaga 
and here Ibrahim conducted most of his studies 
Later he went to Sabta (Ceuta) where he married 
the sister of the Malik! lawyer Malik b. al-Murah- 
hal and in this city he died after 690 (1291). He 
was a learned Malik! lawyer, skilled in di awing up 
contracts and a poet At the age of 21 he composed 
his ur&uza upon the law of inheritances, which 
has been the subject of a number of commentaries 
preserved in manuscript. His other works are 
2. Natldjat al-Khiyar fl Muzilat al-Ghtyar , a 
rhymed life of the Piophet; 3 . Makala fi 'l- c Arud, 
4. Manzumafi'l-Mawhdal-Katim', 5. al’ C A$jkarat. 

Bibliography Ibn Farhun, Dibafa^ ed. 
Fez, p. 90; Ibn Maryam, Bustan , p. 55 sq . ; 
Brockelmann, G.A.L . , 1. 367, N°. 6 and 385, 
NO 10. 

(F. Krenkow) 

TILISM. [See Tilsam ] 

TILS AM, also ttlsim , tilism , tilasm etc. fiom the 
Greek rzhecrpot^ a talisman, i. e an inscription 
with astrological and other magic signs or an object 
covered with such inscriptions, especially also with 
figures from the zodiacal cncle or the constellations 
and animals which weie used as magic charms 
to protect and avert the evil eye. The Greek 
name is evidence of its origin in the late Hel- 
lenistic period and gnostic ideas are obviously 
leflected in the widespread use of such chaims 
The wise Balinas is said to have been the father 
of talismans, accoiding to tradition, he left in 
many towns charms foi protection against storms, 
snakes, scorpions etc Many rules for pieparing 
talismans are also ascribed to Hermes Tusmegistos. 

Bibliography In addition to the references 
under hamX^il, cf. also al-Buni, Shams al-Ma c a- 
nf Bombay 1228, Ibn Khaldun, Mukaddima , 
N E , xxi 171 — 196, J Ruska, Gnechische 
Plane tendarstellungen in a? abischen Stembuchern , 
Heidelberg 1919; H. Ritter, Picatnx , ein ara - 
bisches Handbuch hellenistischer Magie , Vorlrage 
der Bibl. Warburg , 1923, W Gundel, Sterne 
und Sternbilder itn Glauben des A Iter turns und 
der Neuzeit , 1922, p. 281 sqq , J. Ruska, Tabula 
Smaragdina , Heidelberg 1926, p. 98 — 105, 
Blochet, Le gnosticisme musulman . . . . , Lynn 
Thorndike, History of Magic and Experimental 
Science , New York 1923, F. Boll, Stemglaube 
und Sterndeutung 3 , Leipzig 1926. 

(J. Ruska) 

TiMAR a grant of land for military service 
( benefiemm ) or more exactly a kind of Turkish 
fief, the possession of which entailed upon the 
feudatory the obligation to go mounted to war 
( sefere eshmek) and to supply soldiers or sailors 
in numbers pioportionate to the revenue of the 
appanage ( dirhk ). 

The feudatory or “timariot” was called Umar 
sahtbi or ehl-i timar or timar eri ( c Ashitpa§ha-zade, 
ed. Giese, p 22, 38, 232) or timar sipahisi or 
simply sipaki i. e. “horseman’’, whence the popular 
name stpahilik for the timar . 

There were three categories of military fiefs, 
according to their importance: 

1. kkas$ (plur. k}ia$$-lar or kkaivatf) 01 more 
exactly the majority of the k&au °f the governors 
of provinces ; 

2. zi'dmet or zfamet with a minimum annual 
revenue ( habit ) of 20,000 aspers (< akca or a$e)\ 

3. timUr with a maximum revenue (haftl) of 
19,999 aspers. 


In a wider sense the name timar is sometimes 
applied to the two last and even to all three 
classes. 

Timar has often been translated “commandership” 
( commandene , Memnski, Michel Baudier, Pitton 
de Tournefort) by analogy with th t commendatoriae 
of the Knights of Malta and the Teutonic Order 
but the institutions are very different; the com- 
manders were former Knights whose services were 
rewarded by giving them the right to collect for 
themselves a part of the revenues of certain estates 
of the Order. 

The word timar has further the meaning of 
of care given to a sick or mad person, a wounded 
man or beast of burden (still used in this last 
sense in modern Persian), dressing a wound; 
tending a horse, whence timar ^i (Egyptian tamurgi) 
(male nurse). It further means rest-cure or open 
air cure for seivants or slaves ( khalcftk , Jealfa) 
and care given to an estate, a farm, or a vineyard 
(Shams al-Dln Sami Bey) 

Etymology of the word timar. Leun- 
clavius seems to have been the first to connect 
this word with the Greek rlpotpiov honorarium 
which in turn comes from the Greek rfpvi (lo. 
Leonclavu Pandestes htstonae twcicae , N°. 186, 

I , at the end of Annates Sultanorum Othmam - 
darum , Frankfort 1596). This hypothesis was ad- 
mitted by Michel Baudier ( Histoire generate du 
seiratl , 1624, chap, xvii.) and by Ducange. 

Unfortunately the example of the use of the 
word timanon in the ^ense of fief is taken by Leun- 
clavius from a text of the xvith century (the reference 
1? to the Bt( 3 */ov bvopottypsvov of Damascenus 

Thessal , cf. Emile Legrand, Bibliotheque hellentque , 

II. , 1885, p 12). The quotations, including this 
reference, given by Ducange in his Glossartum 
and its Supplement are, as has been already pointed 
out by V D. Smirnov ( [Kucibey gomurdytnskiy , 
St Petersburg 1873, P* 73 , note i) of much too 
recent a date They are all later than the Ottoman 
conquest The “novellae” of the Byzantine emperors 
do not use this term for military fiefs, but others 
like (rrpotriooriKot KrvipotTot or simply to*/*. As more 
technical terms we find ohoplot and later 

when the military beneficium had developed more 
towards the form of a seignoral fief (Ernst Stein, 
Untersuchungen zur spatbyzantmischen V erf as sung, 
M. 0 G ., li 9. 

In 1598 we find the Venetian senator Lazaro 
Soranzo ( LOttomano , p. 12) proposing, but not 
conclusively in opposition to the Greek the Persian 
etymology timar “care, anxiety, pains, dressing”. It 
may be objected to this etymology, which has the 
support of von Hammer (and more recently also of 
Grzegorzewski) that the word timar has never 
been applied to military fiefs in Persian and that 
the Tuikish feudal organisation seems to have been 
borrowed from the Byzantines and not from the 
Persians. 

In my opinion the word ttmSr is an echo of 
the Byzantine pronoya (pronia). In other instances 
also it can be noticed that the semantic evolution 
of terms can be paralleled from language to 
language. The Latin synonym of pronoya , beneficium, 
French “ provisions" (cf. Ducange and the edition 
of Pachymeres in the Corp . Script . Hist Byz , ii. 
715) is also a term relating to benefices. The 
Latin and low Latin cura and in a less degree 
the French and English “cure” have almost all 
the acceptations of the word timar (except that 
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they have no military associations) “care, treat- 
ment (medical), country estate, cleric’s benefice”. 

We need not waste time over the explanation 
from the Arabic thtmar , plural of (Lamar , “fruit”, 
proposed by Balise de Vegenere and Tr6voux’s 
Dictionary. 

Origin of the Institution. Von Hammer, 
in spite of the importance he gives to Persian 
influence, Worms, who has however corrected 
several of his predecessor’s errors, Belin, and 
Tischendorf have represented the timdr as being 
a kind of adaptation of the Muslim “feudal” system. 

Although the historian Sa c d al-Dln uses this 
term of lands which were distributed to the musellem 
of Tuikey (cf. below) it seems to me difficult to 
recognise in the Arab iktd c the ongin of the 'Iurkish 
tlmars. The more particularly Muslim element in 
the Turkish legislation, was the legal and political 
distinction between the c ushriya (tithe-lands) 1 e 
“those conquered by force and divided among the 
conquerors on condition they paid a tithe” and 
kharadjiye “tributary lands, taken after capitulation 
and left to the zimmi ( dhimmi ) or infidels on 
payment of tribute”. Now the militaiy fiefs as 
Belin himself says (. Propr . fonciere , N°. 303) could 
consist of any kind of land and it is only by a 
very wide interpretation that some lawyers have 
assimilated them to khardfjiye lands constituted 
mto wakfs for military requirements ( ibid ., N°. 298) 
The jurists of the period — fairly late — of Sulai- 
m 5 n the Magnificent found some difficulty in 
defining the status of the military domains in the 
strict sense (cf Steeg and Padel, p. 19—20 and 
especially Af. T. M., p 58 — 59 [Turkish text] 
von Hammer, i. 342 sqq. [German edition], Journ. 
As. y Jan.-Feb. 1844, p. 68 sqq) Voltaire was right 
when he said that the Turks had not borrowed 
the system of the tiniar fiom the Arab Caliphs 
( Essai des Moeurs , chap, xcxi) 

The hypothesis of a Persian oiigin seems to me 
no more justifiable. Kremer ( Culturgesch . des 
Orients , i. 109 — no) has shown that the Persians 
had no influence on the Arab feudal system. Von 
Hammer certainly exaggerated when he attributes 
to Persian influence the organisation of the By- 
zantine and Turkish military fiefs Theie certainly 
is one feature in common to the three nations* 
this is the existence of mounted feudatories wearing 
cuirasses (cf. for Persia Cl Huart, La Peise , 
1925, P 2 ° 4 ) I* 1S even possible that these 

cuirasses were of Persian ongin (a novella of 
Nicephoras Phocas seem to speak of them as an 
innovation) but this is of minor significance 

It seems much more natural to admit that the 
Turks imitated or rather preserved the Byzantine 
institution which they found in existence What 
would tend to confirm this is the existence of 
fiefs with the obligation to naval service alongside 
of those supplying horsemen. This was also the 
case with the Byzantines (Aug. Fr. Gfrorer, By - 
zanttnische Geschichte , in. 21). 

It is not our task here to enquire to what extent 
the Byzantine military fiefs were related to the 
Roman beneficia or to the colonies of German 
soldiers (on the mailed horsemen of Byzantium, 
cf. Gustave Schlumberger, Un Empereur byzan- 
tin au X stecle , new ed., 1923, p. 40 and 
p. 288 and on Greek military feudality: Rambaud, 
V Empire grec au dixieme stecle , 1870, chapter 
entituled La feodaltte dans V Empire grec : les fiefs 
mill t air es\ V htstoire generate of Lavisse and Ram- 


baud, chap. xiii. of vol. i., by C. Bayet, p. 668 
sqq ; Zachanae von Lingenthal, Histoire du droit 
prive greco-romain , transl. into Fr. by Eugene 
Lauth, Pans 1870, p. 63,129^.; do., Geschichte 
des griechtsch-t omischen Reichs , 1877; Gaignerot, 
Des benefices militate es dans V empire romam et 
spectalement en Or tent et au X^ me necle , Bordeaux 
1898, p 81, 89, Testaud, Des rapports des puis - 
sants et des petits proprietaires ruraux dans 
V empire byzantm au X* m <> slide , Borzdaux 1898, 
P 75 sqq . ; Juris Graeco-romani tomi duo Johannis 
Leunclavu Amelburnt , Frankfort 1596, it. 144 
sqq . , cf. also the works of Meursius, Mortreuil and 
the bibliography to the aiticle beneficium in the 
Dictionnaire des antiquites grecques et romaines 
by Daremberg and Saglio). 

As to the influence which the Saldjuks of Asia 
Minor may have exercised on the timdry we know 
nothing about it noi about their military organisation 
in general (cf however the remarks by Koprulu- 
zSde Mehmed Fu 5 &d m Milli tet Med/m , N°. 5 > 
P . 213— 214). 

Formation of the Ottoman military 
fiefs and their administration. We know 
very little about the administrative activity of the 
early beys or Ottoman rulers The following words 
are put into the mouth of Oihuian, the founder of 
the dynasty “He to whom I have granted a fief 
shall not be deprived of it without good reason; 
if he dies, his son shall succeed him , if the latter 
is too young, his servants shall take his place in 
war until he is fit to bear arms”. 

Under Orkhan, c Ala al-Dln formed a corps of 
horsemen called musellem “exempted from taxation”, 
uho held in times of peace certain lands free of 
taxes and who seem to have been absorbed in 
part at least by the organisation of the timdr (on 
this mibtia, cf. Belm, Fiefs Milit , p. 39 — 40, 
Grzegorzewski, p. 45 ; Marsigli a firman relating 
to them, Bibl. Nat. Paris, MS Suppl. Turc., N°. 79, 
1 st m fine). 

Murad I, assisted by Timurtash Pasha beylerbeyi 
of Rumelia, in 1375 issued a kanun laying down 
the distinction between the little timdr and the 
zi^dmet (Bibl. Nat Paris, MS Suppl. Turc, N°. 68, 
fol 63) 

Mehmed II in 881 a. ii instituted a more syste- 
matic method of keeping the registeis ( defter ) of 
the military fiefs There is comparatively little 
refeience to these fiefs in the Kanun-Ndma of 
this ruler (publ. in a supplement to T O. E. M ., 
1330 A. H 32 pp. 8° Cf. v Hammer, Staatsver - 
fassung , 8, p. 87 — 101 : Catal ’. of the MSS in 
Vienna y N°. 1820, 3rd and 1813, 3rd) The fiscal 
officials who administered the fiefs ( sipdh yazldjl - 
lari ) appear in it as completely organised m the 
provinces They were the timdr defterdari for the 
simple tlmar on the defter ketfehudasl ( k*ah*asi ) 
for the zi'dmet. Both sets of officials were under 
the defter emini who m turn was under the defter - 
dar of the emphe (cf the Kdnuu above quoted, 
p. 19 : von Hammer, p. 93 and Belin, Fiefs 
milit y p 44) Details of the organisation of the 
timanots or ffebeluyan will also be found in an- 
other Kanun of Mehmed II, publ. by F. Kraelitz— 
Greifenhorst in the M O.G , 1. 13, 48 In contents 
this Kanun is closely connected with KanUn 
(cf. below). 

Sulaiman the Magnificent is credited with the 
organisation of the timdr but it is probable that 
he only codified already existing regulations. In 
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any case he deprived the governors of control ot 
the relatively more important timar which were 
called t'zkereli (cf. below). It is from his reign 
that the lather numeious collections of laws begin 
to date ( kanun , kanUn-riamc , kanun- natne-i al-i 
c Othman , Kanun-t sultam or codes drawn up by 
the nishan&t (more raiely by the defter-dar and 
the defter ernirii), with the help, more and more 
frequent as time goes on, of the Shaikh al-Islam 
(cf Btbl). These laws clearly reveal the agrarian 
character of the institution of tlmar The mitt 
lands or domains of which they were formed were 
fields lying around the villages, the houses in the 
latter being the pioperty ( mulk ) of private in- 
dividuals ( M T. M. f p. 54) Otherwise any land 
under cultivation, even in a garden or vineyard 
belonging to the t aya, became domain and paid 
dues to the sipahi (M T M , p. 87, cf J. A , 
Jan -Feb. 1844, P 87 ) 

The timar fiom the military point of 
view. We know that the Turks had a remarkably 
well organised regular army before the western 
poweis In the beginning of the xix th century, 
1 e on the eve of the disappearance of the timar 
it consisted of the following elements. 

I The permanent regular aimy with regular 
pay (^ulufe) from the public treasury, called kapu 
(kapf)-kulu, servants of the Porte (of the Sultan) 
it consisted of the Janissaries, gunners ( topdgl ), bom- 
bardiei s, ( kutnbat adji) sappers. ( l ug hemdjl) engineers, 
( mehendts), firemen ( tulumbadjl q v ), ammunition- 
bcaieis (djebedjl) horsemen (sipaht, not to be 
confounded with the timariots) and cazvush) 

2. The cavalry (toprakll) and feudal troops. 

3 The seratkulu (serhadd-kulu) or frontiei troops, 
as a rule summoned to the colours and paid 
irregularly, and particularly at times of great danger, 
they comprised as cavahy the gonullu {gamut lu) 
or "volunteers”, heavy cavalry, be fill or besli , a 
light cavaliy (accoiding to Montecuculli, like the 
Hungarian Hussars), and deli ( delil ) or partisans, 
and for infantry, the azab (azap) or picked garuson 
soldiers (like the Hungarian heyduks, according to 
Montecuculli), seymen or peasant volunteers, fighting 
like dragoons on foot or on horseback and placed 
in charge of the baggage and cavalry and the 
muse llern or pioneers. 

4 The Yerll kulu or "local troops” of the 
pa§ha, sandjakbey or dyan Levied in theory by 
special authorisation of the Porte but often without 
this they enabled a number of ambitious Pashas 
to gain power ( c Ali of Tebelen, Djezzar, Mustafa 
Bairakter etc ) Rightly or wrongly they are often 
confused with the preceding, and some writers 
like Ahmad Rasim put among the yet 12 kulu the 
azap seymen , and musellem above mentioned, 
adding the tufctu&ll "fusiliers”, tdjarelt , "heavy 
attiliery of the frontier forts” and even the la - 
ghundjl It is into this second categoiy, that of 
toprakll 01 territorial troops that the feudatories 
who held timar fall. Juchereau de St. Denis com- 
pares them to the “levies of the arufcre-bans of 
the old feudal monarchies of the west” 

There weie no hard and fast divisions between 
these different categories of soldiers. Janissaries 
could obtain timar . On the other hand theie were 
timariots in the frontier provinces and one of the 
means of piomotion, the only legal one, for a 
man who was not the son of a sipaht or faebdi 
actually was to go as a volunteei (gonullu) "to 
the frontiers” to distinguish himself there by va 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, IV . 


hant deeds. The sirdar or commander-in-chief had 
power to distribute on the battlefield itself timar 
which were vacant as a result of the army’s losses 
and to accept meritorious volunteers as yoldash 
(cf Belm, Fiefs mi lit , tir. a part, p 65 , Abesci, 
p. 23; Mme Louise St.-Belloc, Bonaparte et les 
Grecs , Paris 1826, p 109; my Sommaire des archives 
turques du Cat re , p. 27, note i). 

It is usually said that the principal military 
obligation of the timanots was, for those whose 
grant was reduced to the minimum called klll& 
“sAord”, to go to war in person (or when impos- 
sible to send a substitute) and for the more richly 
endowed to send one or moie (frebeli. 

It does not seem to have been quite so simple. 
The timanot had to present himself with a cuirass. 
He was thus also a djebeli (kendu gjebeli, says the 
kanun , cf T O. E M , p 11), and this was the 
case with the less rich (1,000 aspers* according to 
the kanun , which could however be modified). All 
the others had to bring also their ghulam "squire” 
and a tent (Touinefort, p 319, also mentions the 
tents) The richei ones had also to bring one or 
more djebeli and tents of a better quality (cf. the 
varieties m the same kanun). 

Petis de la Croix, in a note to his translation 
of the Nasihat-nama ) p 88, says that the djebeli 
were "armed soldiers, cuirassed ... . serving in 
the artillery and in the trenches, carrying off the 
earth which the Janissaries dug” and Tournefort 
(p 320) says that the timariots are “forced to 
supply baskets to their horsemen who use them 
to carry the eaith necessary to fill up the ditches 
and trenches”. There was an official in the army 
called the djebelt aghast who had control of the 
effectives of the djebeli (cf. Grzegorzewski, doc. 
N° 100) Pouqueville, Voy dans la Grece , p 10, 
suggests an etymological connection between the 
djebeli and the cuirassed gabeloux’ 

Details on the armament of the timariots will 
be found m Abesci, p. 18 Tournefort (p 320) 
fui ther says “then cavalry is better disciplined 
than that which is properly called spahis although 
the spahis are lighter and more active the latter 
only fight in platoons having the oldest horsemen 
at their head, while the Zaims and the Timariots 
are divided into legiments and commanded by 
“Colonels under the oiders of the Pashas” 

The hierarchy of the militaiy fiefs, 
khass of the governors of the provinces 
As is evident from Touinefort m the above quo- 
tation, there was a rather close connection between 
the administrative oiganisation of the provinces 
and the feudatories those of the first category 
(holdeis of khas$) aie even confused with the 
governois. 

It must not be concluded however from this 
that there weie zlamet and timar in all the 
provinces The mediate possessions like the Crimea, 
the Danubian principalities, the Barbary Regencies 
had no timar It was the same with some of the 
outei piovinces of the empire like Egypt, Bagh- 
dad, Crete, Cyprus, Varad, Caffa EwliyS telebi 
says that there were none in the peninsula of the 
Morea (except m ceitam adjoining islands) but 
the contrary is stated by Pouqueville, Voy. dans 
la Grece , p 12. 

Other Ottoman writers distinguish in this con- 
nection between the provinces ruled as salyane , 
a word which means “annual” in Persian (sHlyUne 
tie zapt olunan or s. t. ma%but eyalet) and the kJiaq 
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provinces. The former were held by goveinors 
either m full ownership ( mulkiyet , odjakllk or 
yurtluk) like the mediate provinces or like the 
5 Kurd sandjaks called hukumet or the 19 san- 
djaks of the wilayet of DiySrbakr, or foi a year 
at a time ( ilttzdm tie or senewt tlttzdm tie , whence 
the word salyane) With this system the emolu- 
ments of the governors were deducted from the 
revenue of the state collected by the fiscal offices 
of the province (or levied on the tr sally e which repre- 
sented, after deduction of allowances and the pay 
of the soldiers, the khazine , Tuikish khazna or 
“treasuiy” destined for Constantinople) without the 
beylerbeyt (viceroy) “being able to exact the least 
thing from the people” (Marsigli) while the 
governors who held khdsj levied tithes ( c ushr^ pi 
cfshar ) on these fiefs. 

This distinction must not be taken too literally 
Some salyane goveinors actually had khass and 
the were not all military fiefs I he |chan 

of the Crimea for example levied 1,200,000 aspers 
on the customs of Caffa, under the name of 
khass On the other hand sandjaks of different 
character are found in the same province, some 
salyane , others khass This was the case with the 
provinces of Baghdad, Cypius (already mentioned 
as khav, provinces), Damascus, Aleppo, Cfldfi, 
without reckoning the eyalet of the Kapudan 
Pasha This distinction between salyane and kfiaff 
provinces appears very clearly, when it is a ques- 
tion of a sandjak and not of an eyalet as a whole 

The idea of kha$$ must not be confused with 
that of “military fief”. It is larger and differs 
from it, m as much as the khass was attached not 
to the person but to the position of the governor 
At least this was the case from the time when 
in the reign of Murad III, the sandjak-beyi ceased 
to be inalienable (cf Belin, Propr fonciere , N° 313) 
The sultan had also his regular private kha$$ 
which were called khass-l-hutnayun 

With this reservation the vassals of the first 
category were represented by two kinds of high 
officials, the beylerbeyt and the san&akbeyt both 
holders of kha$$ 

The beylerbeyt (cf. Deny, Sommaire des arch, 
turques du Catre , p 41-52) held khas$ the value 
of the annual revenue of which varied from 650,000 
aspers (Morea) to 1,200,700 (Kapudan Pasha) and 
were proportionate to their rank and precedence 
1 e. to the date of the conquest of the province. 
The khass the revenue of which attained or sur- 
passed the million were Rumelia, Anatolia, Da- 
mascus, Erzerum, DiySrbakr, Wan, Shehrizor , 
Khanate of the Crimea, Baghdad, Bast a, Habesh, 
Egypt and going down by 100 aspers Rhodes, 
Cyprus, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli m Barbary (it is 
probable that some of these kkaff existed only 
on paper). 

Each beylerbeyi had to supply one mukemmel 
&ebeli for each 5,000 aspers of revenue. Marsigli 
adds that some portions of this revenue were 
exempt from military obligations. 

The beylerbeyt were allowed themselves to issue 
berat conferring the small tlmar ( teskeresiz ; cf 
below). When a viceroy died the state gave 
tlmar to eleven of his servants. The san&ak-beyt 
m theory held kAass of at least 200,000 aspers 
of annual revenue. In practice we find m the lists 
of c Am-i c All sanctfa^s with a lower revenue. When 
the new holder was an officer of the palace (in 
such case the expression used was “to go out to 


or ascend to the sandjak”. sandiagha clkmak ), the 
minimum was higher and proportionate to his 
dignity. The Agha of the Janissaries had the 
highest. 500,000 aspers. 

The augmentations or tetakkl of the fiefs of the 
sandjak-beyi were made by sums of 100 aspers on 
each 1000 of revenue, (1 e. io°/ 0 ) When a vacant 
fief was allotted to a sandjak-beyi who had not 
yet a right to the whole of the revenue it yielded, 
the surplus went to the meivkuf (was retained by 
the state) to be set aside for the janissaries who 
had a right to a Umar Later, the kha could be 
reconstituted in its entirety for the benefit of the 
same holder and the timanots who were thus 
dispossessed were given compensation. This system 
prevented the domains being broken up into small 
sections. 

The precedence of the sandjak-beyis was legu- 
lated by the importance of their khass , but ex-giand 
viziers had always precedence over all others 
A sandjak-beyt had also to supply one mukemmel - 
djebeli per 1,000 aspers of revenue. When a sandjak- 
beyi died, the state gave tlmar to six of his seivants 
It is piobable that it was not necessary to be a 
sandjak-beyi to obtain a khass 

What was the lowei limit of a khass 5 The authors 
of Turkish works on the history of the Ottoman 
empire say that the khass was a domain with at 
least 100,000 aspeis of levenue, granted t onmeta? 
(plur of emir = bey, which is applied to the 
sandjak-beyt and in opposition to vizier 01 pasha 
of 3 tails, to the beylerbeyi or pa§ha of two tails. 
At the present day, it is applied to the higher officers 
in contrast to the general or pasha) Although 
the figure of 100,000 aspers is confirmed from 
other sources (Tournefort, p 319) it was probably 
fixed at a latei date We actually find, in the lists 
of c Ain-i c Ali Efendi, khdfs which aie lower than 
this (for the benefit of the defterdSr of a wilayet). 
If we may judge by the total of the duties of 
kalemiye (cf below) paid by the khass , the minimum 
levenue of the latter must have originally been 

60.000 aspers 

Zi'amet or ze c amet Every fief called zfamet 
had a minimum revenue of 20,000 aspers, which 
could not be reduced or divided in case of tiansfer 
to an heir or another holder This minimum was 
called kill& zfamet The surplus, whatever its 
amount, was called hifse or “pait”. 

Every zfamet entered in the register ( t&mal ) 
as 11 reducible was called from this fact idfymdlh 
in opposition to hisselt or divisible into parts 
(Belin, Fiefs milit , p. 55—57). It was the same 
with tlmar ; cf. Marsigli, p 96 — 97. 

The holders of zfamet w T ere called za z im (plur. 
zu^amal\ “chief*. A zelim had to go to war in 
person and supply one tfjebeli for each complete 

5.000 aspers of revenue above 20,000 aspers of the 
klll& zfamet Nothing was paid on a sum less 
than 5,000 even if it were 4,999. The za c im who 
lived m the capital of a kaz 5 generally became a 
su-bas£t 

According to modern Turkish writers and Tourne- 
fort, the maximum revenue of a zfamat was 99,999 
aspers but some defter k'ah'asl held zfarnet with 
a large revenue (lists m c Ain-i c Ali). Grzegorzewski 
gives the maximum of 50,000. It is probable from 
what has been said above about the MSss that 
originally it was 59,999 aspeis. 

Tlmar The tlmar were of two kinds : 

I . — tezkereli , or given by berat-t sultdni on pro- 
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duction of a certificate ( tezkere or viirmirdn tez - 
keresi) issued by the beylerbeyt or viceroy (cf 
the models of tezkere'' s m Grzegorzewski’s documents 
N°. 75, 78, 87, 91, 100, 102 and 106), 

2. — tezkeresiz or given by a simple berat of the 
beylerbeyt 1. e. without certificate, to feudatories 
already having or having had a fief The dues of 
a first tlm&r had always to be paid or at least 
be approved by imperial berat . 

The dues on the irreducible minimum (kllld}) 
of the two kinds of timar varied according to the 
province but those on a tezkereh timar were 
always higher than those on a tezkeresiz tiniar 
The individuals, limited in number, who noimally 
received gedeklt zfamet were the dcrg l ah-i c ah 
mutef erri-kalarl (young nobles), the d bawuHarl , 
the dtzvan k l afiblert , the defter-khakani k l dtiblen 
(M T M , p 543, Djewdet, 1 , p. 313) They also 
drew pay from the little ruznamcedji (Hammer, 
Staatsv erj 'as sting, 11. 54 and Kanun publ in 1330, 
p 21, note) They were respectively 6,000 and 
3,000 aspers m the beylerbeyliks of Rumelia, Buda, 
Bosnia and Temesvar 5,000 (or 3,000 and 6,000) 
and 2,000 aspers elsewhere. 

The timaiiot owed personal service for his killdj 
and for a certain sum above it, the services of a 
djebeti. According to c Ain-i c AlI, in Rumelia the 
timariot owed one djebeli for each 3,000 aspers, 
which is the actual equivalent of a killd/ but there 
seems to be a initial allowance of 10,000 aspers 
which is free By analogy we should have to allow 
one djebeli for each 2,000 aspers for the lest of 
the empire This system means a great simplification 
in contrast with the state of things levealed by 
the Kd?iun-ndma attributed to Seyidi Bey, p 1 1 
(Marsigli gives 5,000 aspers as for the zdim) 

The name edikun (or esh-km or etfi-kin-dji) thnari 
“combatant tiniar ” from the verb e$h-mek y above 
mentioned, was given to a fief which owed direct 
service and letameis when called upon. The 
edikindjit ttmarlarl were contrasted on the one 
hand with the benewbet ( be-nobet ) timarlarl belonging 
to various individuals owing seivice in turn and 
on the other with the mustahjiz timdrlail or fiefs 
(fewer in numbei) granted to non-combatants like 
4 the imams or mtSe dhdh ins of mosques in the frontier 
towns or to individuals whose duty it was to pio- 
vide the palace with game-birds or butcher-meat 

The connection should be investigated which 
existed between these latter tiraats and the fiefs 
( zfamet or ttmar) which were called gedikh or 
“privileged” because their holders were not obliged 
to do seivice except when the grand vizier led 
the army m person (Belin, Pi opr. fonc.^ N° 357, 
Em. Legrand, Ephemendes daces par Constantin 
Dapontes , Pans 1881, 11 62— 63) Before disposing 
of a vacant timar it had to be ascertained if it 
was not m the special register of th gedikh timar 
(cf. the formula gedtkli kaydlnda deytl-ise , docu- 
ments m Grzegorzewski, N°. 78 and 100). 

In the great days of the timariots the feudatories, 
according to Kofcu Bey, led out more men than 
they required to and the timariots were ambitious of 
becoming zabim through exploits such as capturing a 
score or so of prisoners or bunging in as many heads. 

In theory the timar were granted only to Mus- 
lims but there were exceptions at the time of the 
Conquest and Christian feudatories were left in 
possession of their estates (cf. for Serbia Grzegor- 
zewski, p. 62, and for the Morea Pouqueville, 
loc . cit.). 


Military organisation of the fiefs. The 
high command of the feudatones was exercised 
by the governors of provinces (themselves important 
feudatories) and thus the title of mir-hwa (a 
synonym of san&ak-beyi) became the name for a 
brigadier-general. 

Under the orders of these generals were officers 
whose duty it was to mobilise and probably also 
to command the feudatories, namely: 

1 the alay-beyi , a kind of colonel chosen by 
the feudatories of a samijak. They had the right 
to a drum and a flag (the bayrakddr or “flag- 
beaiei” was a kind of lieutenant-colonel and the 
cazvush a kind of “major”). The Turks often con- 
fused the sipdhi and the woyewoda (a loanword 
from the Slavonic) but distinguished between the 
sipdhi of the fiscus ( Miri suba^hilari and those 
of the timar (ebl-i timar subushilarl ) cf the 
Kanun publ in 1330, p. 28. 

2 len-bashl and su-basht These two titles seem, 
as has been observed, to refer to the same officers 
(su [older is a synonym of cert “army, troops”) 
There was one for each district ( kaza or ndhtye ). 
In peace-time the su-bashl weie officers of the police 

As to the ceri sumdjulerl (fiom sur-mek) (“to 
drive a flock or troop in front of one”) Belin 
makes them captains of ten, for the sake of sym- 
metiy with the preceding, but they were less 
legular officers than police 01 detectives, 1. e 
soldieis whose task was to bring back deserters 
to the army (cf documents N°. 85 and 72 in 
Grzegorzewski) 

.In case of mobilisation the Sultan sent a firman 
to the beylerbeyt conceined ordeimg them to raise 
the ban of the zd'i/n and sipdhi (cf a specimen 
of one of these firmans in the Nasihat-ndma , transl. 
P6tis de la Crmx, p 35-36, the same work p 8, 
puts at 2,000 yuk 1. e 100,000 aspers, a sum set 
aside for the gifts which according to custom were 
given in this case to the militia and especially to 
the zabim and timariots). 

Administration of the military fiefs. 
We have already mentioned the administrative and 
fiscal officials who had charge of the allotment of 
fiefs These officials who were called wtldyet mu - 
harrtrleii or “provincial writers” kept registers 
called tdjrnal or “geneial” statistics of the fiefs 
and mu/assal or “detailed” statistics In another 
book called ruznamce or “journal” were recorded 
the bet at or oiders relating to the fiefs. The armies 
in the field carried these registers with them 
(probably duplicate copies) in order to enter at 
once on the battlefield the necessary distributions of 
tiniai (cf. doc., N° 78, 100 and 102 in Grzegorzewski) 

In the Turkish archives aie pieserved registers 
which go back to the Conqueror and would be 
well worth studying Cf. my article in Histoire 
et historiens depuis cmquante ans ( Btbl de la 
Revue histonque), Paris 1927, vol 1., Turquie. 

The bet at gianting fiefs were liable to chancellery 
dues (“of the pen” kalemiye) levied by the k* a ghat 
emini . It was 4°/ 0 120 aspers for the holders of 
tiniar of 3,000 aspers, 800 aspers for the za c tm 
There were 15,000 aspers for the (we have 

used this figure to ascertain the probable original 
minimum of the khass ) The berat , following a 
general custom, were renewed annually (te&did-i 
berat ) and the same kalemiye dues were paid every 
yeai (cf Nasihat-name , p. 41, 78, 79). 

It would take us too long here to give the 
regulations which were intended to secure the 
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devolution of the timar to men suitable for military 
service and who had to be by preference the sons 
or descendants of feudatories (upahi-zade, in pluial 
ebna-i stpahiyan ) 01 of tjjebeli \\ho had done then 
service. Then legitimacy was established by the 
evidence of ten timanots (Kofcu-Bey) 

When a timanot failed to obey the summons, 
he became mcfzul “deprived” 1 e he was tem- 
potanly deprived for one or two years of his 
timar which was then called du liyt callnmak Eveiy 
timar vacant ( mahlul ) through escheat 01 default 
fell ( dushmek ) as mewkuf to be managed by the 
official called mewkujat(iji, who collected the re- 
venues until it was allotted again 

The stpahi were bound to live on their estates 
To look after the land one in ten was usur lly 
left at home and called the kurudju or “guard” 
If the war was a prolonged one, the stpahi of 
each sandyak sent home a score of their number 
who, known as khat djdkd/t, had to send supplies 
( khardjllk ) to their comrades in the field 

A raya or peasant could only become a timanot 
by proving his prowess on the battlefield, which 
he could only do by going as a volunteer to the 
frontiers (cf above). 

Decline of the system of military fiefs. 
In spite of precautions and attempts at reform 
like that of 1632 as a result of the memoir pre- 
sented by Kudji Bey (or Kuci, or better peihaps 
Ko6u Bey) of Konca (better of Gumuldjina) and 
again in 1657 and 1777, the decline of the fiefs 
continued to be maiked. 

In addition to the laments of Turkish officials 
like Ko£u Bey and c Ain-i c All Efendi, we find 
frequent criticisms in western writers 

In theoiy the zaHrn and timanots had to go to 
war, even if they were so ill that they had be carried 
in a litter, with their children in panniers ( Tourne- 
fort) but after putting in an appearance an oppor- 
tunity was always found to return home (Abesci, 
88, p 18) We find in Grzegorzewski orders 
to bring to the colours mutinous timanots, who 
weie hiding in their cifthk ( cift-lik ) (doc. N°. 73 
for example). 

A timanot could buy himself off and this was 
a valuable source of revenue for some nnnisteis, 
according to Philippe du Fesne-Canaye (Le Voyage 
du Levant e n 1573, Pans 1897, p. 137) 

Another passage in the same travellei (p 60) 
seems to show that foieign ambassadors could actually 
obtain timar for their pioteg6s Tournefort (11., 
p. 3*9) writes “The viceroys and provincial gover- 
nors have such powers by their intiigue at court 
that commandeiships which are outside of then 
districts are given to their seivants or to those 
who give them most money”. 

Baron de Tott shows us that the khan of the 
Crimea was very dissatisfied with the services of 
10,000 stpahi sent by the Porte and says he was able 
to prove to himself that some of them were really 
Christians who pretended to be converted to Islam 
for the sake of the timar ( Memottes , 1785, 1., 
p 112). Lastly there is an account of various other 
abuses in Mouiadjea d’Ohsson, Tableau de I'Emp. 
Oik , vii , p. 375 

The suppiession of the Janissaries and of the 
corps of cavalry or paid stpahi under Mahmud II 
brought about the disbandment of the feudal militia 
To safeguard the rights they had acquired, this 
Sultan formed the 6Ute of the dispossessed feudatories 
in 1831 into four squadrons, which later formed 


the framework of the new regular cavalry As to 
the other holders of the old fiefs now the pioperty 
of the state, they received pensions which weie 
provided for in the budget The total of these 
pensions at first 120,000 purses or 60,000,000 piastres 
(Helm) fell in 1850 to about 15,000,000 without 
reckoning some 10,000,000 paid as indemnity to 
the farmers of the domain lands (leased since the 
ministry of Rustam Pasha SulaimSn’s grand vizier) 
On the 27 th Radjab 1280 (Jan 7, 1864) these 
pensions underwent a revision which still further 
1 educed their numbei, from lack of certain formalities 
(Tischendorf). 

There was no longer any military oiganisation 
of the fiefs but the state retained the tapu> which 
it hencefoitli levied for its own benefit, and the 
laws retained numerous survivals of the old system 
(cf below) 

The timar and Ottoman land legis- 
lation In return for his services the sipahi had 
the right to collect all or pait of the houqouqy - 
shet c ut (of divine prescription) dues as well as 
“taxes decreed by the sovereign” rugoumi ui fite (we 
should add “oi sanctioned by usage”) on the 
lands of the fief He exercised a kind of seignoral 
jurisdiction over the laias “Muslim 01 Christian 
peasants” If the peasants, the tillers of the soil, 
only held their land with a tegarruf title (possession 
not implying ownership) they hand it on death 
to their childien only All other hens or acquirers 
can only acquire possession of them by paying to 
the stpahi of the place the dues ( motfaddjtle ) called 
tapu if thcie are no heirs, the land is awaided to 
a new owner also by tapu and by regulations made 
ad hoc , ' > (Belin, Prop fonc , N° 303) 

In return foi his military obligations the timanot 
enjoyed feudal pnvileges As regaids the pioprietor 
of the soil he was his lord (fahib-i ei z 01 arz for 
the Arabic ard) but this right of ownership was 
not only bound up with military service it was 
precarious and revocable 

The peasant ( ra^iyet , plur also employed in 
the singular re'aya or ?a c ya) Muslim or Christian — 
for western usage is wrong in applying this term 
only to Christians — was attached to the state and 
went with it (Belin, fiefs miht , spec repr , p 50) 

He paid to the sipahi different taxes and dues 
which varied somewhat accoiding to locality, a 
few of which may be enumerated here 

Ispendje or pendjik “fifth” (Belin, N° 323, 
Grzegorzewski, p 233), bennak 01 penak (Grze- 
goizcwski, p 226 and doc N° 84, Kanun-name , 
ed 1329, p 16, note 2, Hammer, Staatsverfassung 
ft tebak ), resm-i cift (Belin, N° 318 ; Grzegorzewski, 
p 236, Kanun-name , p 316, note 2), mu&erred 
“bachelors” (N° 321), c arusane “a girl, married 
woman” (IS 0 . 329, 350), dufckan or tutun “light 
of fuel for individuals foreign to the timUr ” or 
kaprnatikos (N° 326, 348) , salariye (N° 348, 

Kanun-name , p 16, note 3), asyab or deyitmen 
“moulin” jOtlak “pasture”, yaylak “summer pasture”, 
hkfshla “winter pasture”; djelb-keshan “sheep”; 
rnurde pahalart “compensation for the maintenance 
of a falcon which comes to die”, bedaya or bud- 
u-hawa “extra ordinary taxes”; kowan “hives”; 
kile “measure of wheat” (N° 345) 

A fuller list of imposts and taxes will be found 
in Ahmad Waflk, Tek'alif katuaftdi 

Western authors give as the most important 
imposts on land in the country the tithe, but the 
older Ottoman legists distinguish between* 
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I. The imposts of the canon law (ifearfa) sub- 
divided into 

a. Kh aradj-i muwazzaf “fixed impost on land'’ 
or tribute of the soil, represented in practice (01 
perhaps by an artificial assimilation! by the lift 
aklesi (also called boyunduruk hakkl 01 tasma 
akcest) and the ispence or “poll-tax” by the ispcn£e 
or poll-tax on the Chnstians (identified with the 
dyvzya of the divine law: the Hawaii or gawah 
of Egypt and sometimes popularly called the 
u kharadj ” par excellence) 

b Khar adj-i mukasame “proportional impost on 
land” or tubute on the produce represented by 
the tithe or c uthur^ which in spite of its name 
varied in practice between ! / d and ! / 2 

2 The imposts of customary law (furflya) re- 
presented particularly by the dyaba bennak paid 
by rayas, marued Muslims without land, to be 
distinguished from the ekmlu bennak (a kind of 
hft akcest with reduced taxes) cf M.T.M, p 99, 
109, 10 and 54 

This classification, which seems somewhat ai- 
bitraiy, takes no account of the distribution between 
taxes on persons and those on who own property 
On taxes and land in the country cf also Heidborn, 
Les Finances Ottomanes , Vienna 1912, p. 17 sqq 
ind 5 to 10. 

Some dues had to be divided between the timariot 
md the su-basJA (Belin, N° 348) 

Such were the regulations for lands liable to 
+apu^ for these were lands belonging completely 
to the sipahi and called k haste As they were also 
sailed kllldq yen (“sword lands”) and could not 
be given by tapu , I think we may conclude that 
the leference is to the inalienable pait of the 
Umar , called kllldy (cf above). It is indeed not 
surptising that kllldj has been considered inalienable 
sven by tapu Behn and Worms take different 
views and compare, wiongly I think, kjias^e lands 
md &hafs which they contrast with “lands of 
sombatants” 01 inal-i mukatele or djenk malt, 
ilone liable to the organisation of the militaiy 
fiefs (Belin, N° 312 — 313) 

In spite of the chaiges made against the 
“cavaliers” ( sipahi , at/ 2 ) contained m populai stories 
like those of Nasr al-Dln Khodja, the situation 
of the peasants does not seem to have been bad 
and according to Leunclavius (Lowenklau), theie 
were Hungarian peasants ready to set fire to their 
farms and flee to Turkey (Thornton) Juchereau 
ie St Denis attributes this to the fact that the 
owner of a fief had “no legal right of lordship 
md justice over the persons living on it” We 
fiave seen that he had numerous fiscal rights The 
relations between the sipahi and the ra c ya were 
nevertheless very complicated They occupy very con- 
siderable space m the Ottoman land-laws as contained 
in the kanun' s enumerated above (N° 3, 4 and 
5) Many of these regulations — with the reseivation 
that the State has taken the place of the sipahi — 
have passed into the modern land-laws or erazi 
kanunu where they have become merged with 
borrowings from the Code Napoleon. The text 
nf these laws will be found in vol. 1 oftheTuikish 
Dustur and the French translations in Belin, 
Propr fonc and German by Padel m Beilin, M 
S. O S. (1901) For the “code of land-laws”, cf 
G. Young, Corps de droit ottoman^ vi (1906), p 44- 
lli The most characteristic of these survivals is 
the tapu about which we now give a few lexico- 
graphical details. 


Tapu. The Ottoman substantive tap-u or by 
the operation of the law of vowel haimony tapi 
(as in Baki, ed Dvofak, p 171,3 infra) foi the 
older (Oghuz) tap-ugp, Caghatai tap-uk> is derived 
from the veib tap-rnak. I. to obey, to submit to 
God or a conqueror by begging aman from him 
(cf c Ashik-pasha-zade Tarikht , ed. Giese, p. 225 
Noldeke, Nethn , ZD MG , 1859, p 212 tapan 
wilayet is not a proper name); 2. to worship (a 
divinity), 3 to pay homage — Cf also tapu , Vdm- 
beiy, Alt ’Osman. Sprache , p 219; tabu , Codex 
Comamcus, 217, Houtsma, Etn tur k.-ar Glossary 
the Roman foim with intervocalic sonant is found 
in the Kaiaite tabu , taFe • thanks, gratitude (T 
Kowalski, Karaimtsche lexte . . .von Trokt , Cracow 

x 9 2 9) 

Tapugh according to Kashghari means 1 “service 
( khidtna ), 2 obedience ( ta c a )”, 1, p 31 1 and deri- 
vatives 1 , p 410, 11 , p 132, 1 5 , cf 111 , p 278, 
infra, the proverb tuyin tapughsak , tang/ 1 savincstz 
“the pi test is always ready to worship God but the 
latter is not at all pleased with him”. 

The Burhati-i Katf explains the Persian bor- 
rowing thus “it is a polite custom which the 
fuiks of Transoxania call tapu and consists m, 
when one has committed some crime, presenting 
oneself before the Sult 5 n or viziers, the head un- 
covered, holding one’s ears, bowing down and 
seeking forgiveness” Cf for the meaning the 
Turkish \e\h yukun-mek so frequent in the Buddhist 
and Manichaean texts publ by F. K W. Muller, 
von Le Coq, Pelliot etc. The following passage is 
typical uc gez Oghuz resmindqe tapu ‘we-kh/zmet 
rttmin y trine gettrdiler y “prostatmg oneself” (or 
bowing) three times according to the custom of 
the Oghuz, they went through the traditional 
gestures of tapu and homage” (Houtsma, Hist, des 
Seldy d'/bn Bibi , p 10 , 1 9) The ceremony seems 
to have included the offenng of a cup for there 
is an expression tapu saghraghi “cup of homage” 
recorded by the Burhan-t Katf (p 477 sub 
saghrak). 

It may also be noted that accoidmg to Silvestie 
de Sacy, the Arabic khtdma “service” given above 
as the equivalent of tapu (accoidmg to KashghSrl) 
sometimes has the same meaning as the Turkish 
iimar (Ah A', 1 210, note d; cf Bibliotheque des 
arabitants , Cairo, 11., p. 1 14, Il6) 

Lastly in Mongol, the same word (pronounced 
tabik according to Kowalewski which presupposes 
a Turkish foim tap-igh ) means “offering, sacrifice, 
divine service, service, worship, act of honouring”. 

In connection with the timar , tapu is the name 
of the title-deeds which confirm the tributary state 
of the land, the renewal of which is obligatory 
in certain circumstances and which establish the 
permanence of the right of conquest (Belin, N°. 298, 
note 2). 

From the preceding one might be tempted to 
see in the tapu a kind of homage and Ahmad 
Wafik gives as the equivalent of tapu , the ex- 
pression aghallk hakkl “right of the overlord”, 
but the analogy is only appaient tapu existed 
between the sipahi and the ta'ya and not between 
the sipahi and the suzeiain (Sultan). It is there- 
fore quite a real bond going with land. As the 
delivering of this title was done with the payment 
of a certain sum in anticipation ( mu^adjc^ele ) the 
name tapu was given not only to the title but to 
the sum itself. And when on the abolition of the 
timar the tapu was levied by the state, mdmuru 
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or faaltbl was given to the employee who handed 
over the tapu (Belin, N° 88, 335 sqq ). Tapu could 
only be demanded when an estate became really 
vacant. Transmission by inheritance takes place 
without tapu or gratis 

The following are some phrases in which this 
word occurs tapu-la-mak or tapu-ya wer-mek or 
tapu-tle werrnek “to give by tapu (speaking of the 
sipahi)'\ tapu-ya aimak tf to take by tapu (speaking 
of th e ra c ya)” , cf tapu-lmyln-dan almak^ MS suppl. 
Turc, N° 68, fol 7; ba-tapu or tapu-ile “against 
payment of the tapu’\ opposed to btld tapu or 
medj djanen* without expense, without paymg tapu'\ 
tapu-ya mustahakk “(land) which ought to be or 
perhaps as a result of a vacancy given to an- 
other or payment of the (whence the expression 
tstihdkiye , with erazi understood, etc., opposed to 
c a(o?iye); tapu-yu boz-mak “to break an engagement 
by tapu-su (frafiz deytl “cannot be given by 

rcsm-i tapu “tax paid as hakk-l t. “right 
of holding land by tapu-i t/itsl “light of pro- 
poitional t. \ dam tapusa “tax levied on any new 
building created by the raya” ( M T M , p 83 , 
y A , Jan -Febr 1844, p 88 , v Hammer, 1 399 

Comparison of the timar with western 
fiefs. The timar is more of an administrative 
than a social organisation It is due to the initiative 
of the state and the latter has never lost its right 
to supervise and even control directly the timai , 
which are only heieditary because the state finds 
an advantage in this, but it sees that no dynasty 
of feudatones is allowed to establish itself in the 
provinces The fief is and, in spite of certain 
abuses, remains closely associated with the obligation 
to military service and is taken away on the 
slightest sign of failure to peiform this or of iebel- 
liousness The possession of it is so piecarious 
that some timar have returned as many as eight 
times to the state in one campaign (Thornton). 
The domain, which has not the same social im- 
portance as in the west, does not confer its name 
upon its holdei nor give him any degiee of 
nobility. There is even a somewhat unexpected 
tendency according to which a 1 cdya could receive 
a timar without ceasing to be a ra c ya. He could 
not abandon his state of ra c ya when the bet at 
conferring the fief specifically stated that his yol- 
dadilik was being lewarded, “his good services in 
war as a free comrade in arms” ( Millt tet in ., 
p 31 1) The feudal relationship is expressed only 
in the domains, an irreducible part of which only 
was guaianteed the holder on condition that he 
gives military service The rewaid is, as it were, 
divided into small sections which are used to give 
regular increases, as to officials One does not talk 
of a timar of so many aspers but of so many 
aspers of timar {sku kadar akce timar) The great 
feudatones aie at the same time officials and if 
the state fears them it is not so much as feudal 
lords, but rather as viceroys of large provinces. 

There are no vassals Each feudatory owes his 
fief directly to the Sultan (except the very small 
ones appointed by the beylerbeyi) He is not 
under the orders of more powerful feudatories 
except when mobilised for military service. Over 
the raPya he only has certain fiscal rights, as we 
have seen, some of which recall the rights of 
milling etc., <?f e g the dues on betrothal {^at usane 
or gerdek) Madame Louise Saint Belloc thought it 
would not be unreasonable to admit that Napoleon 
borrowed his system of grants of land from the Turks. 


Bibliography . Belm, secretary-interpreter 
of the French Embassy at Constantinople is the 
only man who has so far seriously studied the 
Tuikish timar To him we owe the two following 
monographs . 

I Etude sur la propnete foncihe en pays 
musulman ) et spicialement en Turquie {Rite 
hanefite ), leprmted from the Pans 1862, 

2. Du regime des fiefs mihtaires dans Vislamtsme , 
et pi incipalement en luiquic , reprint from the 
J A , Paris 1870 (notably from c Ain-i c Ali, whose 
text is translated). 

We may also mention the woik of Worms, 
Recherches sur la constitution de la propnete 
terntonale dans les pays musulmans et subsi- 
diairement en Algene, J A 1842, 1843 et 1844 
As to the study by Paul Andreas von Tischen- 
dorf {Das Lehnswesen in den moslemtschen Staaten 
mbcsondcre im osmanischen Retche, Leipzig 1872, 
129 pages in 8°), this is simply a version of 
Belin’s woiks with a few additions We have 
been unable to procure the important work by 
Truhelka, Histoncka podloga agrarnog pitanja 
11 Bosni , publ in th z Glasntk Zemaljskog Muzeja 
u Basnt 1 Hercegovini , xxvn 1915, p 125 sqq , 
a German version was published at Sarajevo m 
1 91 1, under the title Die Geschichthche Grundlagc 
der bosnischen Agrarfrage. For further details 
cf Dmitriev in Zapiski Kollegn Vostokovedov , 11. 
1926, p. 104. 

Ihe works of which we now give the full 
titles with some others of less impoitance have 
been quoted in the body of the article 

Joseph von Hammer (Purgstall), Des osmani- 
schen Reiches Staatsverfassung und Staatsvei - 
xvaltung , Vienna 1815, 1. 337 — 434 (chap vi 
Das Lehenrecht, Kanum timar ) , Pitton de Tour- 
nefort, Relation d'un Voyage du Levant , Lyon 
1717, 3 volumes, Comte de Maisigli, V Etat 
militaire de V Empire ottoman , *es pr ogres et 
sa decadence , The Hague and Amsterdam 1732, 
folio (Italian and French), Elias Abescn VEtat 
actuel de V Empire ottoman , English transl by 
bontanelle, Pans 1792, 2 vol. , A de Juchereau 
de Saint-Denis, Revolutions de Constantinople 
en 1807 g t 1808 , Th Thornton, Etat actutl de 
la Turquie , English transl, Pans 1812, 2 vol., 
J Grzegorzewski, Z sidzyllatow rumehjskich 
epokt wyprawy wiedensktej ,Lwow 1912, 144 pages 
of Turkish text and 264 of Polish text ( Recueil de 
documents turcs des archives de Sofia , retatifs 
a V expedition contre Vienne); W Padel and L. 
Steeg, De la legislation ottomane y Pans 1904. 

The Kanun-name. The bibliography of 
these codes has still to be compiled. Here we 
shall confine ourselves to giving the moie im- 
portant, neglecting those, not very many, which 
do not refer to military fiefs 

Apart from the LCanun-name of Mehmed II al- 
ready quoted, these are . 

I Sulaim 3 n’s code as published by the T O. 
E M as a supplement under the title Kattun- 
name Al-t ^Otfiman (72 p., 1329) The editor 
Mehmed c Anf attributes it to Saiyidi Bey in 
spite of the copy in the library of c A§hir Efendi 
which gives as its author the mdiandfri gjalal- 
z 3 de Mus$af& (as does von Hammer, Htst . de 
V Empire Ottoman^ Fr. tiansl , vi , p. 247, wheie 
the names are inverted). Cf. also Bibl. Nat 
Paris, MS Suppl Turc, N°. 80 and also Anc. 
fonds Turc, N°. 35, i°; Suppl. Turc, N°. 79,2°, 
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the beginning of the latter seems to be the same 
as that of the manuscript mentioned by von 
Hammer, Staatsverfassung, 1., p xxi., under 
N° vi , but the text of Hadjdji Khalifa to which 
he refers really deals with mining laws. 

2. Another version (later >) of the preceding 
(Vienna, N° 1799, 1°, Bibl Nat. Pans, Suppl 
Turc, N°. 81) This version and the pieceding 
should be compared with the text translated 
into Geiman by von Hammei under the title 
Straf- und Pohzeyge*etze Suleymans { Staatsvei - 
fassung , 1. 143 — 62) which according to him 
(1., p. xix.), is the part of the code of laws 
of c Am-i 'All Efendi to be mentioned below 
(N«. 6). 

3. Code or Kaniin cf the same sultan, com- 
monly called djedid a the new” (although this 
qualification seems also sometimes to be applied 
to the two preceding). If the somewhat confused 
explanations of von Hammer ( Hist ., vi. 247 and 
267 and Staatsvcrfassung , 1. 375 — -376) are 
coirect, this code, which is almost entirely devoted 
to questions of land laws, was fiist compiled by 
c Abdi Oghlu Mehemet Celebi, in the early years 
of Sulaiman’s successor (Selim 11 ). It contains 
a large number of fetwas of the celebrated Shaikh 
al-Isl 5 m Abu ’ 1 -Su c ud and Kemal Pasha-zade. 
It would be valuable to discover the onginal 
dated manuscript of this collection, of which w'e 
have a large number of copies more or less 
late (Rieu, Add. 7840, 111 , mentions a copy of 
1014 but there are some as late as the xm th century 
ah) The pieface which invokes the authority 
of the great Sulaiman the Legislator is the same 
m all copies but the moie recent are encumbeied 
with fetwas of later Shaikhs al-Islam ( Akin- 
zade) Hiiscm (d 1043), (Zekerya-zade) Yahya 
(d. 1053), Mehemet BehtPl (d. Safai 1064), not 
to mention Plr Mehemet (cf below), c Abd al- 
c Azlz, Mehemet Sa c d-allah, San c -allah, Shaikh 
Mehemet, Al-Hadjdj Mehemet c Abd-alLh Mustafa 
and Mehemet Brusewi. These fetwas are mixed 
with Kanun dating ( der zeman) fiom earliet 
ntshatujji such as (Ta^ji-bey-zade) Dja'far Celebi 
(d. 921), Djalal-zade (already mentioned), or 
oldci, like Hamza Pasha (d 1 180), Mu c allim- 
zade Lam c All Efendi etc The majority of the 
dated laws belong to the first half of the xii*h 
century A II , the latest being of 1129, a partial 
German translation of this text is given in v 
Hammer, op. at. 

This Kaniin was published 111 N° I and 2 
of the Mi lit tet medjmifasi. There are MSS. 
of it in Pans, Suppl. Turc, N° 71 and 78, 
Vienna, N° 1816, 1817, 1822, 2 0 and elsewheie 
(cf a list in Rieu’s catalogue, Add 7834) 

4 Kaniin or Risala by the Shaikh al-IslSm 
Oskubi Pli Mehemet Efendi b Hasan, author of 
the MuHn ul- Mufti. This like the preceding is 
based mainly on the fetwas of AbG-s-Su c ud 
MS. at Paris, Suppl. Turc, N° 68 and fragment 
at Vienna, N° 1804, 4 0 

5 Kanun-i Liwa-i Bosna prepaied by order 
of Sulaiman by Mustafa b. Ahmad K»atib al- 
Deffctir al-Khakani at the end of DjumSdal, 973 
(middle of Dec. 1565) under the direction of 
the zdim Besharet, MS. at Vienna, N°. 1804, 6°. 
Another MS. of the same work work was used by 
Belin ( Propr fonc , N°. 298, note 2 ; N°. 315 sqq ) 
This text, along with some others has been 
published by Truheika m the Glasmte of Sarajevo, 


xxvui; for further details cf. Dimitrew, loc cit 
p. 105. 

6. Kaniin called that of Ahmad I, edited by 
the defter emini Mu 3 e dhdh in-zade c Am-i c AlI in 
1018 (1609) under the title Kaw 3 nln-i Al-t 
'Othman der Khulasa-i Mezamin-i Deftcr-i Dlwan. 
Printed in Rabi c I, 1280 (Aug — Sept 1869) 
by Ahmad Waflk Pa§ha, the imperial commis- 
sioner in Asia Minor MSS. in Vienna (4 copies), 
Leipzig, Dresden and Paris (incomplete). It was 
translated into French by Belm and into German 
by Tischendorf (cf. the Bibliography below) It is 
the only kaniin that has so far been systematically 
studied. Hammer {Staatsver fas sung, i., p. xvn — 
xx.) has given an analysis of a work, of which 
this kaniin seems to be only the first part. 
Ewliya Celebi seems to have used, in part at 
least, this kaniin for the statistical mfoimation 
which he gives on the provinces and the military 
fiefs of the empire (1. 173 — 206). 

7. Nasihat-name (book of counsels) written 
by a vizier of Ibrahim I (1640 — 1648) for his 
sovereign Translated into German by Behrnauer 
in the Z D M. G., xviu , p. 699 sq. and pre- 
viously into French undei the title Canon de 
Sultan Sulaiman II 7 epresente a Sultan Mou - 
7 ad IV pour son instruction ou etat politique 
et militaire tire des Archives les plus sect etes 
des Princes Ottomans et qui servent pour bien 
gouverner leur Empire Tradmt du turc par 
M. P * * * (P6tis de La Croix), Paris 1725. 
Extiacts in Hammer, Geschichte , v. 684 — 687. 
MSS m Vienna, N° 1823 — 1825. 

8 Telkhis ul-Beydn ft Kawanin-i Al-t c Othman, 
wntten in the reign of Mehmed IV (1648—1687) 
by Husein Efendi Herzarfenn Cf the list of 
the chapters in v Hammer {Staatsver fassung, 
p xx. — xxi.). MS. in Pans, Anc. fonds Turc, 
NO. 40 

9. Hadjdji Khalifa’s work entitled Destiir 
{ Dustiir ) w/- c Arne l, cf Behrnauer, Z. D. M. G , 
xi, p ill— 32. 

10. The organic regulation of the military fiefs 
promulgated in 1777 (1911) by c Abd al-Hamld 
(reproduced in Djewdet, Ta^rikh, i. 184 — 192). 

Among other Katmn we may mention 
the MSS of the Bibl. Nat. de Paris Anc fonds 
Turc, N°. 41, Suppl. Turc, N°. 79, i° {Kanun 
presented in 1017) and Vienna, N° 1804, 4 0 
( Kaniin presented in 1038), N° 1822, 3 0 etc. 
The list might be prolonged by searching the 
catalogues of various libraries. Marsigli’s work 
(cf above) was compiled from a Kanun , as far 
as facts dealing with military fiefs are concerned. 

There is an important note on these Kaniin 
by Ahmad Rafik Bey in 7 OEM ., xivth year, 
p. 319 — 320 (which is not at the moment ac- 
cessible to me). Cf. also the article by C. Brockel- 
mann in Is l , vm 261 — 267 {Der Gotttnger 
cod. turc 25. — Etn Bettrag zur Quellenknttk 
des Qdnunndmes). There were also kanun-n 3 me y s 
for each wil&yet. They were on the back or at 
the top of the defter-i mufas$al of these wilfi- 
yets (cf. M. T. M. y N°. 1, p. 109. Such is for 
example the Kaniin of the ItwcP s of Szegedin. 
Hatvan and Novigrad, MS. Bibl. Nat. Paris. 
Suppl. Turc. N°. 76. 

The majonty of the extant $an&n-n3me y s — 
apart from their original defects, often serious — 
aie full of errors and obscurities, the result of 
the carelessness of copyists. They ought to be 
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completed and corrected fiom the collections 
of tn^hc? or model letteis and especially of original 
documents, firmans, beiats etc , as for example 
those of N° 823 of Suppl Turc de la Bibl 
Nat. de Paris and 1802 of Vienna; cf. also Grz$- 
gorzewski’s collection. Meninski himself has given 
three in his Institutiones linguae turcicae^V lenna 
1756, 11, p 174 — *75 A study of the rich 
archives of the Defter-khakam in Constantinople 
would assuredly be most fruitful (J. Deny) 
TIMBUKTU (Timbuctoo; French Tombouctou), 
a town in western Africa. It is not only 
of interest as evidence of the great extension of 
Islam to the south, it has itself been a centie 
of Muslim life of considerable activity , it possessed 
a celebrated university and produced learned men 
and historians who aie not without merit According 
to the author of the History of the Sudan , it was 
founded at the end of the v*h (xi th ) century by 
the Maghghaien Tuaieg, a nomadic people who 
came into these lands to pasture their flocks In 
summer they camped on the banks of the Niger 
in the village of Amadagha, in autumn they went 
back to then homes in Arawan At last they settled 
definitely on the site of this town Timbuktu became 
an important commercial centie, travellers reached 
it either by the liver or by caravans from the 
coa^t of Morocco and Tnpolitania The people of 
Wa gh daw migrated thither in considerable numbers, 
the commercial centre had formeily been Walata 
Learned men and devout theologians soon followed 
the tradeis, they came fiom Egypt, ftom Ghadames 
from Tuat, Tafilalet, Fez, SUs etc The town was 
given fine buildings and walls were built around 
it, the huts, once built of branches and straw, 
were replaced by houses of clay A large mosque 
was built in Timbuktu itself and another to the 
north at Sankore 

The first dynasty, which came from Malli [q v ] 
reigned at Timbuktu from 737 10837(1336-1433) 
The town in this period was visited by the cele- 
brated traveller Ibn Battuta whose description is 
veiy interesting In 753 (1352) he went there 
with a caravan from Morocco which included many 
tradeis of Sidjdmasa, then a very prosperous com- 
mercial centre After a journey of 25 days he 
made a halt at Tagha/a where there were mines 
of rock-salt, then at Walata (Iyualaten), the fiist 
place in the land of the negroes, two months’ 
journey from Sidjilmasa Ten days after leaving 
Walata he came to Zagharl and reached the Niger 
near the town of Karsakhu, thence he went to 
Malli on the river Sansara and finally reached 
Timbuktu, aftei which he continued his journey 
by water The people of these lands were Muslims, 
the tribe of Messufa was the dominant one Ibn 
Battuta admires certain virtues of the negroes but 
cannot understand the nudity of women among 
the believers The town itself does not seem to 
have impressed him greatly The Messufls who 
lived in it wore the litjuim [q v ], a veil covering 
the lower half of the face. We know that the 
Arabs usually gave the name of al-Mulaththimun , 
the veiled people, to the Berber peoples who led 
a nomadic life in the desert as far as Nubia (Juynboll 
and de Goeje, Descr du Maghrib , Leyden i860, 
p. 48). 

A second dynasty, that of the Maghsbaren Tuareg, 
held sway m Timbuktu for 40 years. Then came 
the conqueroi Sunni c Ali whose rule lasted 24 years 
(873 — 898 — 1468 — 92) He made his victorious 


entry into Timbuktu in 873 and wiought gieat 
havoc theie. Local historians judge him very seve- 
rely, as a wicked libertine and a bloody oppressor 
who persecuted learned men and laughed at leligion 
He perfoimed the salat sitting. Nevertheless the 
Sunghai dynasty which descended from this prince 
was a brilliant one and raised the town to a high 
degree of piosperity The most eminent sultan of 
this dynasty was the askia al-Hadi Muhammad, a 
pation of letters and learning The last, the askia 
DawQd, died 10935(1528) Timbuktu then passed 
under Moroccan domination The Pa§ha of Mar- 
rakush Mahmud conquered it from the Sultan of 
Moiocco, Mulay Ahmad in 999 (1590) Moroccan 
rule lasted from 999 — 1164 (1590 — 1750), the 
exactions of the Pashas and the raids of the 
marauding Tuareg mark the period of decline The 
Tuareg regained the town in 1207 (1792), then 
the Pul took it in 1243 (*827) aQ d then the Tuculor 

In the ixth (xvth) century Europeans came into 
contact with Timbuktu Through Tunis and Tn- 
politania it had dealings with Italy, especially with 
Florence Foui great caravan routes led from it, 
going to Egypt via Kanem and Gao, to Tunis 
by the Hoggai, to Moiocco via Sidjilm 5 sa, Tafilalet 
and Tuat, and to the Sudan by Malli Two Europeans 
mention the town at this time and refei to it in 
terms which suggest that it was a well known place, 
these weie the Florentine Benedetto Dei who visited 
it in 875 (1470) and says only u heie coarse clothes 
are sold and serges and materials which are made 
in Lombardy”, and a few years later Leo Afucanus 
who is more enthusiastic “the city”, he says “is well 
provided with shops it has a temple of stone 
and lime, built by an excellent architect of Granada 
and a splendid palace for the king The latter is 
very rich in plates and lods of gold some of which 
weigh 1,300 pounds” The traffic in gold and m 
salt is specially mentioned at this time 

After the x th (xvph) centuiy Timbuktu became 
cut off fiom Europe It was now only talked of 
in Europe as a mysterious and inaccessible town, 
thought to be veiy beautiful and rich, no doubt 
on account of its trade in gold, ostrich feathers, 
ivory, and slaves. The mystery of Timbuktu after 
vanous unsuccessful attempts and the assassination 
of Majoi Laing was pierced by the Fiench exploier 
Ren6 Cailh£ m 1244 (1828) who was much dis- 
illusioned by it and greatly preferred Djenne Barth 
then visited it in 1853 

The town, still modest in appeal ance, although 
the native aichitecture is not without taste, was 
incorporated in the sphere of French colonisation 
in 1 31 1 (*893) Communication by motor-car 

(caterpillar wheels) was opened with Algeria by 
the Haardt-Audouin-Dubieuil expedition The 
town is no longer as large as it was under the 
old Sunghai kings, whose memory the natives still 
cherish, in those days it was bounded by one of 
the arms of the Nigei, but now the ruins lie 10 
miles south of it Caravans carrying salt still do 
a busy trade. 

As to the works of Sudanese authors, the manu- 
scripts of them have been brought back mainly 
by Felix Dubois and Colonel Arclnnard. M. Houdas 
has published several of them. The most important 
are the History of the Sudan and a Dictionary 
of the Pashas. The best known author of Tim- 
buktu is Ahmad B 5 ba, who compiled a biographical 
dictionary. Taken prisoner when the town was oc- 
cupied by the Moroccans, he was carried off to 
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Morocco where he lived till 1006 (1597). He died 
at Timbuktu in 1036 (1626) The period of the 
gieatest literary activity in Timbuktu extends from 
the viuth (xivth) to the xiBh (xvmth) century 
Educated Muslims are still to be found in the 
country, for example the kadi who a few years 
ago ( 1 9 1 3) made available some inscriptions throwing 
light on the histoiy of the Muhammadan pene- 
tiations of the Niger country 

Bibliography, for the Sudanese historians, 
cf Publications de P Ecole des Langues oruntales 
vivantes , senes 4, vols xn , xm , xix , xx. , Ibn 
Battuta, ed and transl Defrthnery and Sanguinetti, 
iv 377 — 432, Ch de La Ronci&re, La decou- 
verte de PA/rique au moyen-age, cartographes et 
explorateurs , 2 vol with plates, Cano 1925, 
Leo Africanus, Description de P Afnque, ed Ch 
Schefer, 111 292 , F Dubois, Tombouctou la 
mysteneuse , 1897, P&re llacquart, Monographic 
de Tombouctou , 1900, Di Oskar Len/, Tim - 
bouctou , Voyage au Maroc , au Sahara et au 
Soudan , Fi. transl., Pans, 2 vol, 1886 — 1887, 
Lieutenant Pr6fontan, Histoire de Tombouctou 
de sa fondation a V occupation frangaise , Bul- 
letin de PA O E , 1922, A Lamand£ and J 
Nanteuil, La Vie de Rene Caillte , Pans 1928, 
G. M Ilaardt and L Audoum-Dubieuil, Le 
Raid Citroen, Pans 1923 

(B Carra de Vaux) 

TIMSAH (a), the crocodile, in Arabic a 
loanword from the old Egyptian m-s-h, 01 Coptic 
emsah , with article temsah , also found in Assyr - 
Babyl as timscil}u (Bezold, Glossat , 294) and in 
Herodotus as %x^\pa:g The earliest full description* 
of the crocodile is given in Herodotos (11 68) and 
a good deal that is new is added by Anstotle 
Pliny’s account is remaikable for his love of the 
maivellous The views of the ancients are reflected 
in the Arabic souices 

According to c Abd al-Latif crocodiles are most 
numerous in al-Sa c ld and at the cataracts theie 
they swarm like worms, large and small, in the 
open water and between the locks of the rapids. 
The animals when they ciawl out of the egg are 
no bigger than lizards but soon become as much 
as 10 ells long They have 60 teeth, lay 60 eggs, 
live 60 years etc , as Aristotle already told us 
In the region of the stomach they have a swelling, 
w r hich contains a fluid that smells of musk — The 
fullest descuption of the ciocodile is that of Ka- 
zwini, who is followed in essentials by Dimashki 
and Damiri The ciocodile has wide jaws, 20 teeth 
in the upper and 40 in the lower and between 
them sometimes also a small square tooth, they 
all fit into one another Its head is 2 ells long, its 
back 8, its tail 6 , its back is like that of the toitoise 
T he animal cannot bend or turn because it has not 
flexible vertebrae It does not move its lower but its 
upper jaw, a long disputed but accurate observation 
The crocodile is a frightful animal which devours 
men and sheep and also kills horses and camels. 
When it sees its prey on the bank, it swims cautiously 
below the water up to it and then darts out 
suddenly Worms are generated m the flesh which 
remains hanging between its teeth and these are 
picked out by the bird called katl^at, while the 
crocodile opens its jaws. This bird also warns 
the reptile of the approach of the hunter When 
the katkat has done its work, the crocodile closes 
its jaws, it would eat up the bud, if the latter 
did not have a bone as sharp as a needle on its 


head. The crocodile is pricked by this, opens its 
mouth again and lets the bird fly away From 
this we get the proverbial saying t&zc? al-timsah 
“ciocodile gratitude” — Copulation takes place on 
land, the male has however first to turn the female 
on her back and afterwards turn her back again 
as she cannot do it herself and would fall a help- 
less prey to the hunter The eggs are laid on 
land, any that fall in water perish or pioduce a 
sakankur, not a ciocodile Crocodiles are found m 
the Indus as well as the Nile, but there they are 
smaller The uses of parts of the crocodile in 
medicine aie numerous 

Bibliography Pauly- Wissowa, Realcncy- 
klopadte 2 , xi 1947 — 1956, Keller, Anttke Tier - 
welt, 11 260 — 270, c Abdallatlf, Relation de 

PEgypte , transl de Sacy, 1810, p. 141, Kazwini, 
c A(lqa J ib al-Makhlukat, ed Wustenfeld, 1 1 3 1 
and 188, Dimashki, Nuzhat al-Dahr, ed Mehren, 
p. 99, Damiri, HayUt a l- Hay aw an, transl A. 
S. G Jayakar, 1 356 — 358, I Low , Aramatsche 
Lurchnamen, Judaica , Pestschr f Cohen , 1912, 
p 341 — Photographs fiom nature from the 
uppei Nile m Bengt Berg, Mit den Zugvogeln 
nach Afrtka, Berlin 1925 (J Ruska) 

TIMSAH (Lake), one of the series of 
swamps and lagoons in the Eastern 
Delta thiough which the Suez Canal passes on 
its way from Port Sa c id south to Suez The Canal 
enters the Lake at the 80 th kilometre On the 
northern shoie lies the town of IsmaSliya [q v ], 
an exclusively French residential quarter The Lake 
is about 6 sq. miles in aiea, although before the 
construction of the Canal it was brackish and 
reedy Now it is veiy picturesque with its bright 
blue wateis and the background of desert hills. 
The name means Crocodile Lake [cf the 
pieceding art], being once upon a time the haunt 
of that creature Archaeologists are undecided as 
to the part it played in historic times Wallis 
Budge ( Hist of Egypt, v 13 1 sq ) supposes that 
it was somewhere in its neighbourhood that the 
Israelites crossed during their flight from Egypt. 
He identifies it with the CpD-D? 01 Sea of Reeds 
mentioned in Exodus, xm 18. 

Bibliography c Ali MubSrak, Khitat Dja - 
dtda, vm 46 , S W Baker, Ismailta, 1 190, 
Baedeker, Eoypt, index. (J Walker) 

TIMUR LANG (Tamerlane), the conqueror 
of Asia, born near Kash in Transoxiana on the 
25 th Sha c ban of the yeai of the Mouse, 736 a h. 
(8 th Apnl 1336), the son of Amir TSraghai (or 
Turghai), governoi of Kash and its district before 
Hadjdji Barlas, and Takina Kh&tun. His family 
claimed descent from Cingiz Khan and his epitaph 
gives the following genealogy* Tumanai, Kafculai, 
Iizamfci Barula, Kara£ar Nuyan, IlSngir, Burkel, 
T&rSghai, Timur A rabid detractor of Timur, Ibn 
c Arabshah, says that he was the son of a shepherd 
and lived at fust by brigandage and the epithet 
of Lang (lame) was given him as a result of a 
wound he received while stealing sheep. Timur 
was also called Kflrakan, the “son-in-law of the 
KhSkan”, Amir, “the Emir”, al-Amir al-Kabir, “the 
Great Emir”, Sahib Kiran, “lord of the fortunate 
conjunction of planets” In 790 (1388) he definitely 
took the title of sultan and aftei his death was 
given that of Djannat MakSn, “dweller in Paradise”. 

While still quite young, Timur distinguished 
himself by his intelligence, forethought and bravery. 
At first in the service of the local ruler, the amir 
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Kazgh&n, he accompanied Hadjdji BarlSs fleeing 
before the invasion of Tughlak Timui Khan but 
soon retuined to plead the cause of his oppressed 
countrymen before the conqueiors He did this 
with such eloquence and couiage that the invaders, 
eagei to win over such an opponent, gave him 
the governorship of his native country. The next 
year (762 = 1361), TughlSk; Timur oigamsing his 
conquests, made his son Ilyas governor of Samar- 
kand and appointed TimQr his vizier, the latter 
however, disgusted with the coarseness of those 
around him, soon w r ent to lcjoin his brothei-in-law 
Amir Husain, who was preparing for resistance 
against the invasion. 

'I ughlak TimQr and Ilyas, defeated in their turn, 
perished on the battlefield. Turning against his 
ally, Amli Husain, TimQr made war on him, had 
him assassinated after a pretended reconciliation 
and becoming mastei of Balkh ascended the thione 

on Ramadan 12, 771 (April 10, 1370), assuming 
the titles of successor of Caghatai and descendant 
of Cingiz His reign however only really begins 
with the conquest of Djata and Kh^&rizm, which 
took ovei ten years of fighting (77 1-782 = 1 369— 

1380) and nine expeditions five to the fiist and 
four to the latter country Becoming the official 
protector of Islam, Timur favoured the priests and 
the new Nakshbandiya order and on his campaigns 
was accompanied by a long letinue of holy and 
learned men, men of letters and aitists. 

On the partition of the Kiptak in 777 (1375) 
Timur had taken the part of Toktamish [q v ], 
Khan of the Crimea, who had been defeated by 
Uius, ruler of the White Horde In 782 (1380 — 

1381) he sent him against the Russians; Moscow 
was taken and sacked Foui years later Toktamish 
rebelled against his benefactor, at first victonous, 
then defeated, he wanted to continue the struggle 
although TimQr offered to pardon him. In 790 
(1388) he invaded Transoxiana, defeated c Umar 
Shaikh, son of TimQr, with his generals and thiea- 
tened Samarkand. Timur had to go to restore the 
situation There was anothei invasion in 793 (1390- 
1391), this time c Umar Shaikh had his revenge 
and the rebel Kh 5 n fled into Georgia, abandoning 
his lands, to resume the offensive font years later 

Undertaken in 782 (1380 — 1381), the conquest 
of Persia began with the invasion of Khorasan, 
which submitted. On the return of an expedition 
against the pagan Mongols in 784 (1383), Gurgan, 
Mazandaian and Seistan weie conquered in rapid 
succession, the local rulers having submitted, 
retained a nominal authority In the following year 
the rebellion of Herat ended in the suppression 
of the Kurt dynasty. In 786 (1384 — 1385) Wall, 
king of MSzandarSn, was dispossessed. The years 
788 — 789 (1386 — 1387) were occupied with the 
conquest of Fars, the c lrgk, LuristSn and Adhar- 
bai^jan. Sultan Ahmad Djala^ir was defeated and 
put to flight. Timur spent a winter in Tabriz and 
imposed a heavy fine on Isfahan which having 
rebelled was punished by the massacre of 70,000 
inhabitants. Towers were built of their skulls 
Timur is said to have had a lively disputation 
with Hafiz in Shiraz, but the truth of this story 
is not certain. 

On the 10 th Ramadan 795 (July 31, 1392) TimQr 
set out on what is known as the “five years’ war”; 
the main episodes of it were the massacre of the 
heretics in the Caspian provinces, the destruction 
of the Muzaflarid dynasty of Fars (795 = 1393) 


and the Mesopotamian campaign. Ahmad DjalS^ir 
after seeking to conciliate his rival fled into Syria, 
where he became a vassal of the SultSn of Egypt, 
al-Malik al-Z 5 hir BarkQk. The latter having refused 
the extiadition of his prot6g6, Timur invaded Asia 
Minor took and sacked Edessa, Takiit, where he 
elected a pyramid of skulls, Mardln and Amid. 
c Umar Shaikh was killed in the couise of the 
fighting. Forced to defend himself against a new 
attack by Toktamish, Timur invaded the KipCak 
(797 = 1395 ), occupied Moscow for over a yeai, 
undeitook a campaign into Georgia and suppressed 
several risings in Persia. 

According to Sharaf al-Dln, Timur thought the 
Muslim rulers of India much too toleiant; they 
ought, he thought, to have imposed Islam on 
their subjects. In RajJjab 800 (March-April 1398) 
therefore, he set out foi India, crossed the Indus 
on the 12 th Ramadan 801 (Sept. 24, 1398) and 
on the 7 th Rabi c II (Dec. 17) took Dehh. In spite 
of the admiration with which this city inspired 
him, he plundered and destroyed it, massaenng 
80,000 of its inhabitants. The defeated Sultan 
Mahmud III had retired across the Ganges. TimQi 
who had just divided his kingdom among his 
officers had to retne humedly to face new troubles 
A rebellion had just broken out in Syria and Ahmad 
DjalsUir, once again lord of Baghdad, had invaded 
Adharbaidjan, the governoi of which, Mlransljah 
son of Timur, had compromised everything by his 
excesses The rivalry between Timur and Bayazid I 
was beginning and the new Sultan of Egypt, Fa- 
iadj, had refused to release a relative of Timur’s, 
the envoys sent to negotiate had been executed 
by the governor of Damascus. 

Having taken the necessary measures against 
Miranshah, Timur ravaged Georgia and set out for 
Asia Minor in Muharram 803 (Aug 1400) At 
Siwas the Muslim garrison was spared but 4,000 
Chnstian soldiers weic buned alive. Malatya fell. 
Timui entered Syria, took Aleppo and after de- 
manding of the c ulamS 3 which, his men or the 
enemy’s, killed in fight would earn the title of 
martyr, handed ovei the town to be plundered 
for thiee days. Hama, Homs and Ba c albek fell in 
then turn, Sultan haiadj was defeated Damascus 
capitulated and Timui sacked it, reduced its in- 
habitants to slavery and extorted from the c ulama 3 
a fatwa approving his conduct. On the 27 th Dhu 
’ 1 -Ka c da 803 (July 10, 1401), he took Baghdad by 
sui prise and wrought a gieat massacre theie to 
avenge his officers killed in the siege. 20,000 
inhabitants, or according to Ibn ‘Aiabghah, 40,000 
are said to have perished Abu Bakr, son of Timur, 
was given the task of defending the region against 
the attacks of Kaia YGsuf. 

Bayazid who had sought investiture fiom the 
c Abbasids in Egypt and attacked the Byzantine 
emperor, a friend of Timui ’s, next molested his 
allies, the princes of Asia Minor On Timur’s re- 
turning from a new expedition into Georgia, wai 
broke out between the two rivals and their fate 
was decided at the battle of Ancyra, actually 
fought at CibukabSd, N E of Angora on the 
19th Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 804 (July 21, 1402). BSyazId 
who had disposed his forces badly was defeated 
after a desperate struggle in spite of the valour 
of his tioops. Impeded in his flight by the fall 
of his horse, he fell into the hands of the victor 
who treated him with respect and showed real 
legret when Bgyazld died at Ak Sfcehir on the 
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14th Sha c bSn 805 (March 14, 1403). Owing its 
origin to a misundei standing of a Persian verse, the 
legend that he ended his days m an non cage is 
quite fictitious 

The captures of Brussa and Smyrna were marked 
by new atrocities. During his sojourn in Asia Minor, 
TlmQr lost his grandson and heir Muhammad Sultan, 
and received embassies from the Sultan of Egypt, 
who recognised his authority, and from the By- 
zantine emperor John VIII. Georgia having become 
tributary, Timur returned to Samaikand in 807 
(1404) where he received a number of ambassadors, 
to one of whom, Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo sent by 
Henry III of Castile, we owe a valuable account 
of the couit of Samarkand and the festivities which 
took place there on the occasion of the maruages 
of several of the grandsons of Timur 

A new campaign was planned, this time against 
China, of which Timur was not content to remain sim- 
ply suzerain The Kunltai assembled at Samarkand ac- 
claimed the declaration of war On the 23rd Djumada I, 
807 (Dec. 27, 1404) he began the campaign, 
crossing the Oxus on the ice At Otrar he granted 
Tokt&mi§h the pardon which he sought of him 
On the 10th Sha c ban 807 (Jan 12, 1404) he fell 
ill Feeling his end near, he made all his dis- 
positions and died on the 17 th (19 th ) January 
aged 71, having reigned 36 years His body in a 
coffin of ebony was brought two months latei to 
Samarkand, where his funeral was celebrated, and 
the magnificent monument, the Gur-i-Mlr, in which 
he is buried, can still be seen. 

Timut had mairied two Chinese princesses whom 
ll)n c Arabsfiah calls the Great Queen, al-Maltka 
al-Kubra , and the Little Queen, al- Malika al-§ughra, 
and also Tuman, daughter of the amir Musa, gover- 
noi of Nakhsfiab and Djalban, a woman of rare 
beauty whom he had executed for some imaginary 
fault. He had also a large numbei of concubines 
His children were GhiySth al-Din Djahangir (d 
779= 1377 — 1378), Mu c izz al-Din c Umar Shaikh, 
killed in Syria, jDjalal al-Din Guigha, called Miran- 
sfiah, Shahrukh whom circumstances made his heir, 
and one daughter Sultana Bakht, who married Sulai- 
man Shah Realising that his rule could not last 
for ever and desirous to avoid civil wars, he had 
divided his empire among his sons and grandsons 
giving them equal parts But Muhammad Sultan, 
son of Ghiyatfi al-Din, and after his death Pir 
Muhammad Djahangii, his brother, were to have 
piecedence. 

Grave and serious, Timur did not love displays 
of gaiety and demanded absolute frankness in 
speaking to him even though it should pain him 
Clavijo speaks highly of his justice and he certainly 
showed himself merciless to criminals. Gifted with a 
very fine memory but having little education him- 
self, he encouraged and rewarded men of genius 
It was m his reign that the art called a Timurid” 
had its origins He enriched Samarkand with magni- 
ficent buildings and made it an international market 
which, in his lifetime at least, supplanted Tabriz 
and Baghdad and he transplanted thither the artists 
and craftsmen from the towns he conquered. He 
did everything possible to encourage commerce and 
industry and by his conquests he opened up new 
routes by land for the trade between India and 
Eastern Persia Throughout his empire he carried 
through great public works, organised the admini- 
stration and the army on rational bases and worked 
with all his might for the spread of Islam. 


In physique, Timur was of middle height, had 
a large head and a high complexion His hair had 
become white at an early age. Two wounds in 
the foot and the hand had made him somewhat 
deformed. Numerous portraits of him exist, by 
Persian or Indian artists, but they are for the most 
part purely imaginary (cf Vdmb6ry, Gtsch. Bochat aV, 
1. 212— 213). 

Bibliography To Timur are attributed 
Memoirs ( Malfuzat ) and Institutes ( Tuziikat ) 
but their authenticity is very doubtful He him- 
self, however, had two official histones of his 
career written one, the Ta z ribk-i Khanty written 
in Turk! veise m Uighur characters, is now 
lost and the other the Zafar-name of Nizam 
al-Din Shami, still unpublished, survives in a 
unique manuscript in the British Museum (Add 
23,980) a recension of the latter work by Sharaf 
al-Din c Ali Yazdi is the best known in Europe of 
his histories The*' A fjlfib al-Makdur fi Nawahb 
Timur of lbn c Arabshak is a bitter satire but 
it nevertheless contains a just appreciation of 
the character of the conqueror and valuable 
details about Samarkand Mirkh w and (Aawtfa, 
Bk. vi ) and especially Kh^andamir ( Habib al - 
Sty at') are with c Abd al-Razzak Samarkand! 

( ' Matld 1 al-Sa c datri) the most valuable of the later 
historians In Books vn and vm of his Gesch 
d Osm Reiches , von Hammer has given the 
substance of contemporary Ottoman and Byzantine 
chioniclers We may also mention the Munshclat 
of heiidun Bey, a valuable collection of docu- 
ments Among European travellers, we may 
mention Clavijo, Schiltberger and Boucicault. 

For further details of the sources we refer the 
reader to the valuable works by E. Blochet, 
Introduction a /’ Histoire des Mongols , and E. G. 
Browne, A Histoiy of Persian Literature under 
Tartar Dominion , p 180 — 185, and to the 
studies by L. Zimine, Les details de la mort de 
Timur (/b otocoles et communications de la So - 
ciete archeologtque du Turkestan , xvniffi year) 
and Les exploits d' Emirzdde c Omai Cheikh ( R . 
M M , 1914, xxviu 244 — 245) Down to the 
xrxth century European historians hardly used 
anything but Petis de la Croix’s translation of 
Sharaf al-Din D’Herbelot, Gibbon and De 
Guignes ( Hist . des Huns , book xx ) are the 
most important earlier European writers Among 
modern writers we may mention Vdmbdry, Gesch. 
Bochara's , chap \ — xi. ; Sknne and Ross, The 
Heart of Asia , Sykes, History of Persia , chap, 
lix , E. G Browne, op cit., book ii., Czaplicka, 
The Turks in Centtal Asia , and Grousset, 
Histoire de V Asie , vol 11 (L BoUVAl) 

TlMURIDS This term, sometime used to include 
all the descendants of Timur, means more 
especially the princes of his family who 
ruled in Persia and Central Asia m the 
xv th century ; it is in the latter sense that it forms 
the subject of this article. 

The history of the Tlmurids may be divided 
into two quite distinct periods (cf Browne, A 
History of Persian Ltterature under Tartar Do- 
minion , p. 380). In the first the empire, divided 
between the sons and grandsons of the conqueror, 
was soon reduced to two great kingdoms — in 
the west that of Miranshfih and his sons AbG 
Bakr and Muhammad c Umar — m the east that 
of Shahrukh which, at first limited to KhurSs&n, 
to which Transoxiana was next added in a few 
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years, comprised almost the whole of the lands 
that had been ruled by Timur. It was a brilliant 
and comparatively happy penod Of a peace-loving 
disposition m spite of his success in war Shah- 
rukh endeavoured to repair the damage done by 
his father and favoured as far as he could men 
of intellect In the second period from the death 
of Shahrukh to the battle of Shurur which by 
securing the unity of Persia dealt the last blow 
to Timurid domination, the empire was steadily 
breaking to pieces. Each prince wanted to have 
his own kingdom, thus facilitating the advance 
of the enemies who fiom all sides were threatening 
the enfeebled state. But by a bizarre contiast the 
renaissance which had marked the reign of Shah- 
lukh continued under his successois to the end 
of their rule in all its splendour The whole xv^i 
century is the golden age of letters, ait, and 
scholarship The couit of Husain Baikara, the second 
last TimUrid, was not inferior to that of Shahrukh 

The amirs believing that by concealing the 
death of Timur they could successfully cariy out 
the expedition to China, decided to take as ruler 
foi the duration of the campaign prince Khalil 
who was to be assisted by a council of regency 
and at the end of the expedition would surrender 
the power to Pir Muhammad Djahangir, as Timur 
had desned. War broke out between the two 
claimants and Pir Muhammad twice defeated sub- 
mitted to the generosity of Khalil who left him 
his lands Six months later the viziei Pir c AlI 
T 5 z had Pir Muhammad assassinated and tried to 
seize the throne himself; this cost him his life (808 = 
1406) Abandoned by his troops, dethroned by 
his amirs who reproached him with his extia- 
vagances, Khalil was compensated with the governor- 
ship of the c Irak (809 = 1406 — 1407) in which he 
ended his days 

MirSnshah reigned, with his son Abu Baki, 
and under the authority, imposed by Timur, of his 
youngest son Muhammad c Umar over a kingdom 
which included the c Irak, Adharbaidjan, Mughan, 
ShiiwSn and Geoigia A quarrel broke out between 
the two brothers and the amir Djihanghah tried 
to deprive them of then power which cost him 
his life Miranshah having made a hostile demon- 
stration against Shahrukh had to submit (808 = 
1405 — 1406) In 810 (1408) he was killed in 
battle with Kara Yusuf His sons perished about 
the same time 

Shahruldi on the death of Timur was ruler 
only of Khuiasan; he conquered Mazandaian in 
809 (1406) and Sistan in the next year, then 
extended his authority over Transoxiana to which 
he went in 81 1 (1409) to take possession of 
Samarkand, to organise the country, rebuild Merw 
and restore the old course of the Murghab, he 
further extended his power to Fars (817 = 1414- 
1415), Kirman (819 = 1416 — 1417) and Adhar- 
baidjan to which he had gone to attack his re- 
doubtable rival Kaia Yusuf, the latter having died 
suddenly, the enemy army dispel sed (822 = 1 41 9) 
but the fighting continued with the successors of 
Kara Yusuf and the rival dynasty of the White 
Sheep In the end, Shahruljh held all the lands 
of Timur except Syria and c Arabistan. Many risings 
broke out m his reign but all were put down 
Among them were those led by the amir Khudaidad 
and Shah Baha^al-Dln (812 = 1409-1410), Baikara 
MirzS at Shiraz (818= 1415-1416), Iskandar and 
Ejihanshah (832 = 1429) 


In 820 (1417 — 1418) Shahrukh had put at the 
head of the government his son Bfiisonghor, 
made all who had been false to their tiust disgorge 
then ill-gotten gains. He survived all his sons 
except UlQgh Beg and died in Figliaward (Raiy) 
on the 25th Dhu ’ 1 -Hidja 850 (March 12, 1447) 
leaving the memory of a generous and peace-loving 
prince, biave and fiee from ambition. To him we 
owe amongst other useful works the opening of 
a large library in Herat. With China, of which 
he was suzerain, he was always on good terms 
and he asserted his nominal suzerainty over India. 
On the other hand, his lelations with the Otto- 
mans and with Egypt were always difficult. 

After his death the decline began, rapid and 
memediable Ulugh Beg, the tt astronomei-king” 
(850- 852 = 1447 — 1449), was a scholar and man 
of letters, moie fitted to be a student than a ruler 
and incapable of facing the difficulties which 
assailed him Conquered by his nephew c Ala 5 al- 
Dawla he agreed to all his demands in ordei to 
obtain the release of his son c Abd al-Latif But 
the conqueroi failed to fulfil his promises The 
Ozbeks took and sacked Heiat and Samarkand, 
c Abd al-Latif rebelled, seized his father, who had 
been several times defeated, put him to death aftei 
going thiough the farce of a trial but was himself 
assassinated after reigning six months (853-854 = 

1449- 1450) c Abd Allah M i rz 5 ,giandson ofShah- 
rukh, ascended the throne m spite of the opposition 
of Abu Sa c id who sought the support of the Ozbeks. 
c Abd Allah was defeated and slain (853 — 854 = 

1450 — 1451) Babei Mirza, a dissipated and 
drunken pnnce, who had vainly sworn to reform 
himself, lost the c Irak, Fats and Kirman, blinded 
C A 15 ° al-Dawla, failed against Abu Sa c Id and died 
of his excesses (855 — 861 == 1452 — 1457). 

Very diffeient was the reign of Abu Sa c Id, the 
most powerful monarch of his time A bitter op- 
ponent of c Abd Allah Mirza he had at his death 
taken possession of Samarkand, the disappearance 
of Baber Mirza and his further conquests gave 
him Transoxiana, Badakhshan. Kabul and Kandahai, 
with the bordei districts of India, the Tiak and 
Khurasan, which he completely conquered m 863 
(1458 — 1459) He was ambitious but the historians 
agiee that he had fine qualities dignity, discretion, 
frankness, eneigy and remarkable political ability. 
After fighting the Mongols he made an alliance 
with them, returning to the old traditions of his 
family. Declaring war on Uzun Hasan whose at- 
tempts at a reconciliation he repulsed, he marched 
into the Kara Bagh where his army starving 
deserted him He fell into the hands of the enemy 
and Uzun Hasan’s officers, in spite of their master’s 
opposition, demanded his death (855 — 872 = 
1452—1469) 

Sultan Mahmud, who began by having the 
four sons of his predecessors assassinated, only 
leigned six months, detested and objurgated His 
tyranny, arbitrariness and depravity surpassed any- 
thing previously known He was assassinated and 
a rebellion was just about to bieak out when his 
death which had been concealed by the astute 
vizier Khusru Shah (900 — 901 = 1494 — 1495) 
became known. He left several sons Sultan 
Ma c sGd who reigned four years had to fight for 
his thione with his biothers Baisonghoi and c Ali 
who, thanks to the intrigue of KhusrG ShSh, failed 
miserably (901 — 905 = 1495 — 1499). 

Sultan Ahmad, son and successor of AbG 
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Sa c !d, had a number of good qualities he was 
loyal, frank, courteous and brave, but having no 
power he was only a puppet in the hands of his 
entourage especially the clergy, and except for an 
attack by c Umai Shaikh and an expedition against 
Baber, the future conqueror of India, his reign was 
peaceful Magnificent buildings were erected in Sa- 
markand at this time and scholars and men of letters 
flocked to his couit (874 — 899=1469 — 1494) 
c Umar Shaikh, fourth son of Aba Sa c id, had 
made for himself a little kingdom in Farghana of 
which the capital was Akhsi Brave and fond of 
fighting, although his army was only 4,000 men, he 
made several attempts to take Samarkand His con- 
tempoianes praise his justice, his generosity and 
lovable disposition. Although given to wine and 
gaming, he was veiy devout A son-in-law of the 
soveieign of the Caghatai, he had to cede to his 
father-in-law Yunis KhSn lands which he could not 
keep and died aftei an accident aftei a short leign 
on the 4 th Ramadan 899 (8 th June 1494) aged only 
39. His son Zahir al-Dln Babei who succeeded 
him at the age of 12 after various successful expe- 
ditions in one of which he took Samarkand, was 
dispossessed by Shaibani in 906 (1500) He went 
to India where he founded a great empire 

bultan Husain Baikal a reigned at Heiat foi 
37 years Literary and artistic, a brave and successful 
soldier, he conqueied Khurasan, Tukhanstan, Kan- 
dahar, Slstan and Mazandaran, victorious over all 
his livals. But the eight or nine yeais of his reign 
were tioubled A maityr to rheumatism, threatened 
by the Ozbeks, he had to put down lebellions by 
his sons and finally died on his way to fight 
Shaibanl At first an ascetic and pious Muslim, he 
latterly gave himself up to debauchery, an example 
which his sons and subjects followed The literal y 
circle at Husain Baikara’s court is famous. In it 
besides the famous vizier Mir c Ali Shu, the creator 
of lurk! literature, were poets like Djami, historians 
like Mirkhwand and Khwandamlr, painters like 
Bahzad and Shah Muzaffar The palaces of Herat 
rivalled those of Samarkand (873 — 91 1 = 1469 — 
1506) The son and successoi of Sultan Husain 
Baikara, Badf al-Zaman, was the last 'llmund 
of Persia Defeated by ShaibanI, a guest of Shah 
IsmaSl and finally a pusoner of Sultan Salim, he 
died at Constantinople in 923 (1517) leaving a 
son Muhammad al-Zam5n, who went to try his 
fortune in India, where he died in 946 (1539) after 
vainly trying to become king of Gudjaiat with 
Portuguese help. 

The coming of Shah Isma c Il, the triumph of 
the Shi'a and the Persian unity which was the result, 
the realisation of national unity in China and in 
Russia in the same period, the foundation by the 
Sjhaibanids of a great empire in Tiansoxiana de- 
prived the descendants of Timui of all hope of 
domination except m India which was passing 
into the hands of one of them 

The intellectual revival which characterizes the 
ix th (xvth) century is in part the work of the 
Tlmund sovereigns and punces many of whom 
were themselves poets, artists and scholars, and 
attracted to their courts men of genius Among 
the foimei were Shahiukh. who piomoted historical 
studies, Dlugh Beg, astronomer, poet and theologian, 
Husain Baikara, aitist and poet, and Baber, who 
left a number of valuable works in addition to 
his memoirs, and among the latter, BSisonghor, son 
of Shahrukh, a Calligiapher of the first rank to 


whom the art of the book owed a great deal. 
Djami is at this period the greatest name m Per- 
sian literature which is also represented by the 
mystic poets, Saiyid Ni c matallah Kirmani and Kasim 
al*Anwar, by Hatifi and Katibl, authors of math - 
nawii»\ Husain W5 c iz Kashifl, a moralist and author 
of apologues, the historians Mirkh w 5nd and Khwan- 
damlr, c Abd al-Razzak Samarkand!, Hafiz Abru, the 
latter also a geographer. Besides £>jami, the most 
notable theologians w'ere Ahmad TaftazSnl and the 
tradition 1st Mir Djamal al-Dln Mukaddas Jurists, 
mathematicians, physicians etc. were also numerous 
Of the Turkish poets of the time, Mir c All 
Shir is almost the only one knowm , he had how'ever 
some notable disciples, like Shaikhum Beg Suhaili 
and Kamal al-Din Gazargahl. 

In the ixth (xvth) century Persian art attained 
its perfection The schools of painting of Samarkand, 
Bukhara and Herat were at their best We have 
already mentioned what Baisonghor did for the 
book Aichitecture, inspired alike by the Chinese 
pagoda and the Mongol tent is represented by 
monuments like the Gur-i-Mlr, the mosques of 
Bib! Khanum, Ulngh Beg and Shah Zinda not to 
mention those of Samarkand Owing to the pre- 
sence of the colonies of artists and artisans in- 
stalled nolens volcns in Samarkand and AdharbaidjSn 
by TimQr, decorative arts, ceramics in particular, 
made remarkable progress. Music also was brilliantly 
represented 

Bibliography For the whole period 
Mirkhwand and especially Khwandamlr are very 
useful, c Abd al-Razzak Samaikandi whose Matl<£^ 
unfoitunately still unedited was largely used by 
Quatrem&ie (. Memoir e histonqtie sur le regne du 
sultan Schahrokh , J A , 1836, and Notice de 
V ouvrage pet san forming the first part of vol. 
xiv. of the N E), MuTn al-Dln lsfizari, author 
of a valuable chronicle of Heiat (extracts given 
by Baibier de Meynard in the J.A^ i860 — 
1862) For the eaily years, Shaiaf al-Din C A1I 
Yazdi, Ibn c Arabshah, Fasihi, author of a Mud/tnal 
unpublished and incomplete For the last years 
the memous of Babei are most valuable, checked 
and supplemented by the Tcfiikh-i Rashldl of 
Mlrza Haidar Dughlat, and the §haibani-Nama 
of Muhammad Salih Feildun Bey and Muncdj- 
djim Bash? should be consulted for the lelations 
with the Ottomans For further details the reader 
may be referred to the woiks of E. Blochet and 
E G Browne quoted under tImUr lang, L 
Bouvat, Essai sur la civilisation timouride , J, A , 
cevm., 1926, p 193 — 299, do , V Empire mongol 
(. 2 e phase ), vol viu/111 of the Htdoire du monde, 
publ. under the direction of A E. Cavaignac 
(Pans 1927). 

On the literary renaissance, cf. the Tadhr 
kit a of Dawdatsfiah and the w'orks of Mir c AlI 
Shir, his Mad; Sits al-Nafa'is m particular (ex- 
tract in Belm, J. A.^ 1861, xvm. and 1866, 

Vll , Vlll ) 

The European travellers who have 
given us descriptions of the Timurid kingdom 
are Clavijo and Pero Tafur, Spaniards; Ara- 
brogio Contarini, Nicolo Conti, Hieronymo di 
San Stefano and Catermo Zeno, Italians; Bouci- 
cault, French; Nikitme, Russian; Schiltberger, 
German. The principal European historians are 
D’Herbelot, De Guignes, Gibbon, von Hammer 
and V£mb6ry, Gesch . Bochara's, chap, xii.; 
Browne, op at book 111.; Skrine and Denison 
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Ross, The Heart of Asia ; Sykes, Hist of Persia, 
chap. lx. — lxi. ; Czaphcka, The Turks of Centra i 
Asia , Grousset, Histoire de I'Asie , vol. 11. The 
Bibliography in vol. m of the Archives Mar ocaines 
(see index, p. 94 — 95) gives a list of works on 
TimUrid art down to 1905; other important 
works since published include. Cl. Huart, Les 
calltgraphes et les mimaturtstes de P Of tent 
musulman , Pans 1908; E Blochet, Les Pein- 
tures de manusents arabes , persans et turcs de 
la Bibliotheque Nationale , Pans 1911, F. R 
Martin, The Miniature Painting and Painters of 
Persia , India and Turkey , London 1912, T 
W Arnold and A Grohmann^ The Islamic Book , 
London 1929, Arm6nag Beg Sakisian, La mini - 
ature per sane du XII eme au XV I IP” 1 * siecle , 
Paris 1929, and Ananda K Coomaraswamy, Les 
miniatures ortentales de la Collection Goloubew 
au Museum of Ftne Arts de Boston, Paris 1 929 

(L Bouvat) 

tImUr-tasb, an Ortokid, son of Nadjm 
al-Din IlghazI of the line of Mardin Al-Malik 
al- c Alim al- c Adil Hisam al-Din Timur-Tash was born 
in 498 (1104) and by the age of 12 (in 512) hts 
father had left him in Aleppo as his temporary 
deputy In 515, Tlmur-TasJh was sent to the Saldjuk 
Sultan Mahmud and as a result of this mission 
Maiyafankin [q.v] was added to the territoiy of 
the Ortokids. After the death of IlghazI, his lands 
were divided up Timur-Tash received Mardin, his 
brother Sulaiman, Maiyafankin and his cousin 
Sulaiman b. c Abd al-DjabbSr, Aleppo. In 518, 
Balak b. Bahram b Ortok of Aleppo was killed 
while besieging Manbidj (which belonged to the 
amir al-Hassan of Ba c albek) Timur-Tash, who was 
in camp at Balak, raided the country as far as 
Aleppo which he seized on the 20th Rabi c I 518. 
He left his lieutenant there, for Syria was full of 
fighting and he was a man who liked peace (lbn 
al-Athir, x. 436) As a result of the intrigues of 
the Shfi Dubais (of the Mazyadid dynasty) the 
Franks besieged Aleppo. The inhabitants, seeing 
the weakness ( al-wahn wa ' 1 - Z adjz) of then master 
appealed to Ak-Sunkur al-Bursuki of Mawsil, whom 
they admitted into the citadel 

Timhr-Tash suffered a senes of reverses imme- 
diately after the accession to powei of c Imad al- 
Din Zangi (who succeeded Bursuki in Mawsil in 
521). Zangf, eager to extend his possessions, marched 
on Nisibm which belonged to Mardin , Timur-Tash 
sought the help of his cousin of IIisn-Kaifa, DSwud 
b. Suzman, but Zangi by a stratagem obtained 
the sunender of Nisibln before the troops of the two 
cousins could arrive. 

In 524 on his way back from Syria, Zangi 
besieged SardjI (between Mardin and Nisibln , cf. 
Kasr Serfcikhen [ ? ] 8 miles W. of Nisibln) limUi- 
Tash, Dawud and the lord of Diyarbakr collected 
20,000 Turkomans but were defeated. Failing to 
take Hisn-Kaiffc, Zangf turned back to take the 
fortress of Dara. 

In spite of these reverses we find Timur-Tash 
m 528 joining Zangi m the siege of Amid (Diyar- 
bakr). The lord of this fortress summoned Dawnd 
to his assistance but the latter was defeated. 
Zangi and TlmQr-Tash laid waste the district of 
Amid but the fortress held out. Zangi recompensed 
himself by taking Sawr which belonged to Diyar- 
bakr [cf. mardIn. the kada of Sawur]. 

In 518 TlmUr-Tash was to succeed his cousin 
SulaimSn at MaiySfan^fn. His only success seems 


to have been the taking of Hattakh (or c Attakh ; 
Shara f-nama. 1. 245 c Atak) to the north of Maiya- 
fankin [q v.] which he took in 532 from the last 
scion of the Marwamds [q. v.] 

Timur-Tash and DawQd took advantage of the 
death of Zangi in 541 to recover their formei 
possessions which had been annexed by the lord 
of Mawsil The latter’s successor however, Saif 
al-Din b Zangi, not only regained them but laid 
siege to Mardin and laid the country lound it 
waste The peace-loving Tlmfli-Tash confined him- 
self to regiettmg the days of Zangi which now 
seemed to him like days of rejoicing ( aiyarnuhu 
la-kad kanat a c yad“”) He hastened to make 
peace with Saif al-Din and promised him his 
daughter Saif al-Din died however in 544 and 
the young princess became the wife of his successor 
Kutb al-Din 'limur-Tagh “lord of Mardin and of 
Maiyafankin” died m 547 (1152) aged about 48 
after a leign of 30 years. The same date is given 
by Abu ’1-Faradj (ed Pococke, p. 391) and 
by Abu ’l-Fida^, while the sources used by c Ali 
Lmiri (an Utnrn aPlbar of c Abd al-Salam Efendi, 
mufti of Maidin [d. in 1259 = 1843] and Ferdi) 
give 548. Timur-Tash built the Hisitmlya madrasa 
of Mai din and the cathedral-mosque opposite it The 
coins of Timur-Tash described by Ghalib Edhem, 
Catal des Monnaies Turcomanes , Constantinople 
1894, p 27 and by c Ali Amiri, op. cit , p. 1 8, 
bear neither date noi mint. c All Amin interprets 
the symbol found upon them as the tamgha of 
the Turkish tribe of Kay?. 

Bibliography cf. the articles ortokids 
and mardin, lbn al-Athir, x 373, 418, 426, 
436, 440, 455, 526, xi 6, 34, 81,92, 115, 
Abu ’l-Fida 3 , Annales mosletntci , ed Reiske; 
Katib Ferdi, Mardin Muluk-i Urtukiyc TcdrlM 
(944 [1537], a quite unimportant list of reigns 
but supplied with valuable notes by the editoi 
C A1I Amiri), Stambul 1331 (V Minorsky) 
timUrtash, an Ottoman geneial and 
vizier, son of the Kara c Ali Beg, who in the 
fust >ear of the reign of Urkhan took the fortress 
of Heieke on the Gulf of Nicomedia and displayed 
particular bravery at the siege of Aidos, when he 
removed with his own hand an anow that had 
pieiced his eye Of the origin of the family very 
little is known, as is also the case with the other 
noble families of the early Ottoman empire, viz 
the Candarlu [cf Cenderel?], the Ewrenos [q v ], 
and the MikhSl-oghlu [q. v.]. Timurtagh Pasha is 
mentioned for the first time, when he continued 
the Sultan’s conquests along the TunjJja by Mu- 
rad I’s order with the help of I ala Sfiahm Pasha 
In 767 (1365) he took Yehidje K?s?lagha6 (cf 
Hadjdji Khalifa, Rumeli und Bosna , p. 49 sq, 
where the date is given as 768) and Yanbol? 
(ibid, p. 53 sq with the same date) in the plain 
of the Tundja. The sources tell us nothing of his 
activities during the next decade. When Lala 
Shahln died towards the end of the Seibo-Bulgar 
War (777 = 1375), TimurtSsh succeeded him as 
Begler-beg of RUm-eli. In this capacity he disting- 
uished himself in the fust place by completing 
the organisation of the army , by founding the 
system of fiefs of the sipahis [see tImSr] and 
creating the voinak for the lowest ranks in the 
army, which consisted mainly of Bulgarian Christ- 
ians who were chiefly used as drivers (cf. J. v 
Hammer, G. 0 . R., 1. 181 sq.). It appears that it 
was at TlmUrtagh’s instigation that the felt caps 
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(usually made in Biledjik) since the time of Ur- 
khan worn generally, were limited to the army 
and that red was decided on as the colour for 
the headdresses of the begs and officers (cf J. v 
Hammer, G. 0. R , 1. 89 sq ). Timurtash Pa§ha 
again came into prominence when he took the 
lortress of Monastir (the modern Bitolj), Pnlep 
and Ishtip (the modern Stip) (the date given is 
784 = 1382, cf Hadjdji Khalifa, Rumeli und 
Bosna , p. 97, 96 and 92 and also his Takwirn 
al-Tawarikh , Stambul 1146, p 97 where the same 
date is given, but is difficult to icconcile with the 
reputed letter of Murad I to his son Bayazid 1 
given by FeridUn, MundLcfat al-Salatin 2 , 1 107, 
dated Adrianople first tenth of Rabi c 1 , 787 = 
middle of Apul 1385, cf thereon J v Hammer, 
G 0 R , 1. 191 sq where the extracts are given 
from the document). Until the chronology of the 
early Ottoman period is finally settled, it may be 
regarded as certain that Timurtash crossed the 
Wardar, invaded the south of modern Serbia and 
conquered there three strongholds foi the Sultan 
Karlf-eh, viz Aetolia and Acarnama, the land of 
the “King of the Epirotians” Carlo II locco (d. 
July 1429), was also hard pressed by him on 
this occasion. In 1385 Timurtash is said to have 
undertaken a campaign against the Arta (not fai 
from the Ionian Sea), who weie showing sepaiatist 
tendencies (cf. Eptrotica , ed. J. Bekker [Bonn 1849], 
p 229,22 and Jorga, G.O R , 1 273) so that he was 
sometimes here, sometimes there in Thessaly and in 
Epirus, districts in which Turakhan Beg [q v.] also 
fought with success In 788 (1386) Turakhan Beg sud- 
denly appeared in Anatolia. In the battle which 
Murad fought m the plain of Konya against his 
most dangerous opponent, c Ala 3 al-Din c Ali of 
Karaman, he commanded the rearguard of the 
Ottoman army and it was his intervention that 
put the ruler of Karaman to flight and thus 
decided the battle in favour of the Ottomans As 
a reward he was given the greater part of the 
plunder and the title of viziei 1 e. a Pasha with 
3 tails, which he bore as the first Beglerbeg ot 
the kingdom. When in the following year (789 — 
1387) Murad was again preparing for a campaign 
in Europe, Timditash lemamed in Anatolia and 
admmisteied the district of GermiaA-eli [q v ] in 
the absence of prince Ya^ub. In 792 (1390) Ti- 
murtash again appears m the Balkans In this 
yeai, according to HadjdjI Khalifa’s Takwirn al- 
7'awtirikk^ he took Kratovo (Turkish Karatowa) 
east of Uskub, famous for its mines of silver and 
copper In the next year (793=1391) he was 
taken prisoner m Brussa during a Karamanian raid 


on it and Angora, was released and levenged 
himself by defeating the prince of Karaman m 
the plain of Ak-£ai (in GermiSn-eli) when he 
hanged him without ceremony although he was 
the brother-in-law of Bayazid I From Mtinedjdjim- 
bashi, who probably drew on Idris BitlisI (111 
31 1) we learn of the further history of Timurtash 
Pasha that he conquered K^nghri [q. v.] m Ana- 
tolia by order of Bayazid I in 799 (1396 and 
1 397 ) and in the following year (800, beg. Sept. 
24, 1 397 ) Athens (cf Chi ontcon breve in Ducas, 
Bonn ed , p 516 [MovpTc$fifc] and J H.Mordtmann 
in Byz-Neugr. Jahrb , iv., 1923, p. 346 sqq ) 
with the surrounding lands, also Behesnl [q. v ] 
and Malatya [q v ] from the Turkomans, Dlwngi 
from the Kurds, Darende and KemSkh [q. v.] 
(cf also Sa c d al-I)In, 1 150) and was busy with 
warlike enterprises, sometimes m Europe and some- 
times in Asia Minor (cf J v. Hammer, G. O R ., 
1. 248 sq) In the battle of Angola (19th Dhu 
’ 1 -Hidjdja 804 = 20^ July 1402), he with his son 
Ya khsh l shared the fate of Bayazid I and passed as 
a prisoner into Timur’s hands When the trea- 
sures accumulated by Timurtash were discovered 
in KutShiya [q v.], Timur heaped reproaches upon 
him and at first refused him his liberty (cf J. v. 
Hammer, G O R , 1 330, following bharaf al-Din 
c Ali Yazdl, Histoire de Timur-Bec^ transl Petis de la 
Croix, v 54, p. 41) He only survived the collapse 
of the Ottoman kingdom for a short time While 
leading an army for prince c Isa in the battle of 
Ulubat (Asia Minor) he was tieacherously muidered 
by one of his own servants in 808 (1405) Sultan 
Mehemmed I sent the head of the old warrior to 
his brother Sulaiman as a token of victory His 
body was taken to Brussa and buried there in the 
mosque founded by him. He had four sons, who 
also rose to distinction as viziers and generals, 
viz (according to Sa c d al-Din) Uiudj Beg, Umur 
Beg, c AlI Beg, and Yakhshl Beg The last named, 
who had distinguished himself in the Balkan cam- 
paigns (e g at the capture of Nigh in 777 = 
1375 [ cf J v Hammei, G O R , 1 181J and of 
Provadija [Turk. PrawSdi, Bulg Ove£, cf K. 
Jirefcek, Das Furstentum Bulganen , p 539 and 
Jorga, G.O.R . , 1 259] m 1388) seems to have 

penshed soon after the battle of Angora A son 
named c Othman Beg mentioned by J. v. Hammer, 
G.O A’., 1. 495 (cf however ibid , p 402, where 
lie is not given) cannot be traced in the Ottoman 
annals. There may be some confusion with a 
grandson of Timurtash who bore this name (see 
below). The family of Timurtash set out m the 
following table 


Kara c All Beg 

I 

Timurtash Pasha 


Urudj-Beg Umur-Beg c AlI-Beg Yakh§hl-Beg 

d. 829 as Beglerbeg d. 838 as viziei d. 830 as vizier d. c. 805 (1402) 


c Ali-Celebi c Othman-Celebi 

d. as defterdai to killed, it is said, in 832 (1428) 

prince Mustafa as Sandja^beg of 

GermiSn-eli at the siege of Varna 
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Bibliography' The works mentioned in the 
text and Beligh-i Brflsewl, Guide* t-i Riyad-t c Irfan , 
Brussa 1302, p 63, where two bearers of the 
name Timuitash appear in enor. — On a generaL 
limurtash under ‘Othman and Urkhan, see Zink- 
eisen, G O.R. , i 112 (Franz Babinger) 
al-TINNXN, the constellation of the 
Dragon. According to al-Kazwini, it consists of 
31 stais none of which lies outside of the con- 
stellation. Apart from the general figure of the 
constellation which comes from Gieek (and probably 
earlier from Babylonian) astronomy the Arabs have 
names for smaller groups of stars within it Thus 
the star p is called the Dragon’s tongue, al-rafid , 
“the isolated grazing camel”, the foui stais / 3 yi/£ 
in the head allawcftdh, “the young dam-camels”, 
a not very bright star between them al -? ubd y 
“the camel-foal”, the bnght stars aie called 
al-dhdbatn* “the two jackals”, the dark ca f azfar 
al-dhfb, “the jackal’s claws”. The Arabs imagine 
that the two jackals are trying to seize the camel- 
foal and that it is being protected by the dams 
At the beginning of the Dragon’s tail is the star 
al-dh'ikh , “the male hyena” In Ulugh Beg we find 
the readings al-awivad “the lute-play ei” and al- 
rakis “the dancer” (this also in Wustenfeld’s text), 
these seem to have no fuither authority and aie 
easily explained as misreadings of al-awc?tdh and 
al-rafni 

Bib liography L Idelei, Unto suchun^en 
uber Ut sprung und Bedeutung dcr Sternnamen , 
1809, p. 32 — 41, al-Kazwini, ‘Ad/a'tb al-Makh - 
lukat , ed. Wustenfeld, 1 31 , H Ethe, el-Kaz- 

wini's Kosmographie , 1868, p. 65 — 66. 

(J Ruska) 

TIPU SULTAN, the son of Haidar c Ali [q v] 
of MaisUr, was born in 1753 Ills father em- 
ployed him in many nulitaty operations, and on one 
occasion, m 1771, when he and his tioops weie 
not found wheie they were expected to be, pub- 
licly inflicted on him a most unmeiciful beating 
On his father’s death, on Dec 7, 1783, he suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Maisur, and m 1784 he 
concluded peace with the British, with whom his 
father had been at wai. In 1785 war broke out 
between Tipu and the Maratha Pishwa, who was 
joined by Nizam c All of Haidarabad, but in 1787 
Tipu took alarm at some military reforms m- 
tioduced by Lord Cornwallis and made peace with 
his opponents He was a bitter enemy of the 
British, and was known to be secretly in com- 
munication with the French at Pondicherry, and 
in 1788 he attacked the Radja of Travancore, who 
was under Bntish protection The Radja appealed 
to the British for aid, and in 1790 Lord Corn- 
wallis entered into an alliance with the Pishwa 
and Nizam c Ali and declared war against TipO 
The operations in that year were futile, and in 
1791 Lord Cornwallis took the field in person, 
but was disappointed by his allies In the fol- 
lowing year, however, he attacked Senngapatam, 
Tlpfl’s capital, and compelled Tipu to submit, to 
cede half his territories, and to pay an indemnity 
of three millions sterling In 1798 it became 
known that Tipu had received French envoys, 
and had been admitted, under the title of “Citizen 
Tipu,”, as a citizen of the Fiench Republic. Lord 
Mornington, now Governor General, demanded an 
explanation, but Tipu refused to receive the 
British envoy, and sent a letter containing lame 
excuses, and charging the French authorities with 


malice and falsehood. In 1799 a Bntish arm 
under General Harris, accompanied by Colon* 
Arthur Wellesley, Loid Mormngton’s brother, ir 
vaded MaisQr, and was joined by a foice froi 
Haidarabad, while another British force entere 
the state from the Bombay Presidency. Tipu a 
tempted to oppose the invaders, but was drive 
back on his capital. He sued for peace, but whe 
he discovered that he would be required to sui 
lendei half of his remaining territories and t 
pay a sum of two millions sterling he lesolve 
to fight to the last. Senngapatam was taken b 
storm in May 1799, and the corpse of Tipfl. wr 
found in a gateway 

Tipu spoke Hindustani and Canaiese, and als 
Persian, after Indian fashion. “From a smattenn 
in Peisian literature he consideied himself as th 
fust philosopher of the age” The leading feature 
of his chaiacter were vanity and arrogance, an< 
being no judge of chaiacter, he was very ill serve* 
His application was intense, and he attempted t 
carry out in person the whole business of h 
state, but the task was fai beyond the powei < 
any one man, and Tipu was no statesman, an 
wasted much of his time by the introduction < 
absuid innovations He also lacked military abiliP 
and as a soldier his sole vutue was that of ph] 
sical couiage 

Bibliography Mark Wilks, Histona 
Sketches of the South of India in an attem i 
to trace the History of Mysoor t 2 th ed , Madr. 
i86 9 _ (T W. Haig) 

TIRANA, also Tiran, capital of th 
kingdom of Albania, pleasantly situate 
400 feet above sea-level m the well cultivate 
plain at the foot of the Mal’i Dajtit (5,370 fee 
enclosed on three sides (east, south and west) b 
hills, connected with the Adriatic and its seapo 
Durazzo by road (25 miles) and soon to be connecte 
by a railway now being built The town which 1 
1927 had 12,454, mainly Muslim, inhabitants on] 
attained impoitance when it was chosen in plac 
of Duiazzo as the scat of government of the Fr< 
State and latei kingdom of Albania. Tnana 
also the seat of the chief Mufti of Albania an 
with its numerous Muhammadan noble familu 
forms a stionghold of Islam in Albania It 
important in commeice as the market for a lai£ 
pait of lower Albania. Tirana is usually said I 
be a foundation of Barkin-zade Sulaiman Pasl 
(about 1600) who in memory of his Persia 
campaigns called it after the Persian capital Tihra 
of which Tnana is a corruption This statemei 
(cf A Degiand, Souvenirs de la Haute Albam 
Pans 1901, p 205 sqq.) is not worthy of credeni 
because as early as 1572 “il borgo di Tirana ” 
mentioned (cf. M v Sufllay, Stadte und Burgt 
Albaniens , in Denkschi Ak Wien , lxiii/i , 192 
P 35 ) It 1S certain that Tirana was of no impo 
tance in eailiei times, in comparison with theadjacei 
Kruya On Sept 2, 1477, m the plain of TiiSr 
the Venetian provveditore Francesco Contarn 
with 2,500 cavalry and Albanian infantry foug] 
the Turks in a battle which ended disastrous 
for him (cf J v Hammer, G 0 R , 11 151) Lati 
the place passed into the possession of the powe 
ful family of Toptan from Kiuya, who establish* 
themselves here through marnage at the end 
the xviiph century Their most celebiated memb 
was Kaplan Ahmad PSshS (c 1 800) who was giv* 
large estates round TirSna for his services to tl 
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Sultan in the war against Kara Mahmud Pasha 
Bushatl! of Scutari (Albania). The whole plain of 
Tirana still belongs to the Toptan family. There 
are very few memorials of olden times in the 
town. The most important are the mosques of 
Hadtfdji Edhem Bey, a descendant of the above 
mentioned Sulaiman Pasha, the Asnaf Dj£mi c i, and 
a mosque founded by Sulaiman Pasha in 1605 
with his turbe beside it. On the S E side of the 
town, surrounded by very old cypresses, is a 
quadrangular open space called Namazg t ah on 
which the Muslims assemble to worship together 
at the feast of Bairam. In 1830 Tirana suffered a good 
deal during the civil war. The Muslim inhabitants 
of the town until quite recently were reputed to 
be very fanatical 

Bibliography . J Miiller, Albanten, Rume- 
Iterij Prag 1844, p. 71; Th. A. Ippen, Skutan 
und die nordalbanische Kustenebene , Sarajevo 
1907, P* 80 sq \ A Degrand, Souvenirs de la 
Haute Albante , Pans 1901, p 184^^.; H. Louis, 
Albanie , Stuttgart 1927, p. 71 sq ; S 5 mi Bey 
FrSsheri, KUmus al-A‘lam t p. 1717; J. v Ham- 
mei ^Rumelt und Bosna , Vienna 1812; His tony a 
e Ttranes , in Shlkniya e illustrume , Kalendan , 
1929, Skutan (§hhoder) 1929, p 19 sqq. (with 
many pictures); H. Baedeker, Dalmatien , Leipzig 
1929, in the section Albanten 

(F. Babinger) 

TIRAZ. The word is borrowed from the Persian 
and originally means “embroidery”; it then 
comes to mean a robe adorned with elaborate 
embroideiy, especially one ornamented with em- 
broidered bands with writing upon them, worn by a* 
ruler or person of high rank; finally it means the 
workshop in which such materials or robes are made. 
A secondary development from the meaning “em- 
broidered strip of writing” is that of “strip of writ- 
ing”, border or braid in general, applied not only 
to inscriptions woven, embroidered, or sewn on 
materials, but also to any inscriptions on a band 
of any kind, whether hewn out of stone, done in 
mosaic, glass or faience, or carved m wood (cf. 
e. g. al-MakrlzI, Khitat^ ii. 79, 212, 407). The 
name firaz then becomes the special name for 
the inscriptions officially stamped upon the rolls 
of papyrus in the factories for papyrus with ink, 
sometimes in colours (red, green) and is next used 
for the factories themselves. The two last meanings 
are limited to a few occurrences (cf. J. v Karabacek, 
Die arab . Papyrusprotokolle , p 8 sqq ; A. Groh- 
mann, Corpus Papyrorum Ratneri, i/n , N°. 17$ 
[P 1 7 °]-> *04 [p- *00], 214 [p 209], 265 [p 239], 
2 70 [p. 242]); when papyrus ceased to be made 
about the middle of the tenth century A. D. these 
two meanings of tiraz disappeared. 

Cloths, curtains and garments with inscriptions 
embroidered, woven or stitched on them may be 
divided into two classes, distinguished by the contents 
of the inscriptions and the rank of the wearer. 
One class expresses the whims of private indivi- 
duals, the height of which is reached m the in- 
scriptions, collected in the Kttab al-Muwashs&a, 
p. 167 sqq ., with which dandies and ladies ot 
fashion liked to adorn their robes; the other is 
of an official character and may to some extent 
be compared with our orders and decorations. Such 
scrolls ran, either along the border, sometimes 
arranged in two, or even more, strips around the 
upper garment or were placed around the neck, 
around the sleeves, on the upper arm or wrists 
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and even on the headdress. They were used not 
only as ornamental borders but were also put in 
the pattern of the material. The breadth varied 
considerably and while J v Karabacek (, Susand - 
schtrd , p 84 sq., note $6; Papyrusprotokolle , 
p. 26) gives breadths of from 2 to 55 centimetres, 
this does not exhaust all the possibilities; on 
fragments of material from Egyptian graves, tir 5 z 
borders of less than a centimetre in breadth have 
been found. 

Ibn KhaldUn is very well informed about the 
institution of the tiraz; according to him, the 
majesty of the ruler found expression in his name 
or the royal badge ( c alatna ) being put m the 
border ((iraz) of the materials, which were used 
for his robes of silk or brocade, and the inscription 
was worked into the web of the material with 
gold thread or bright coloured yarn, which stood 
out against the background of the material. The 
royal robes were thus distinguished to mark out 
the royal wearer, or him who received the garment 
from the ruler as a mark of special favour, to 
show him honour or appoint him to one of the 
higher offices in the kingdom. Under the Umaiyads 
and c Abb 5 sids the cloth mills which worked for 
their wardrobe were housed in their palaces and 
called Ddr al-Tir&z . 

They were under the control of an official 
called Sahib al-Ttraz , whose duty it was to super- 
vise the activities of the workers, the machinery 
and the weavers and to see that they were paid 
and that everything went smoothly. Only men of 
high rank and trusted individuals among their 
freedmen were given this office, the same arrange- 
ments were m vogue under the Umaiyad caliphs 
in Spam and their successors, under the Mamlfik 
sultans in Egypt, and their contemporaries among 
the Persian kings in the east. It was only with 
the decline of the great Muslim empires that this 
system came to an end. 

Ibn Khaldun’s statements, which are in the main 
followed here, find ample corroboration in the 
finds of Muslim textiles which have been made 
at different places in Egypt (notably Akhmim, 
Antinoe, Erment, al- c Azm near AsyUt) and preserved 
in the museums in Berlin (Schlossmuseum, Kaiser- 
Friednch-Museum, Kunstgewerbemuseum), Lenin- 
grad, Paris (Louvre and Musee de Cluny), London 
(Victoria and Albert Museum), Vienna (Oster- 
reichisches Museum fur Kunst und Industrie and 
Sammlung Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer in the National 
Library) and in many private collections, as well 
as in the rich stores of textiles found all over 
Europe in churches and monasteries. Ibn Khaldun’s 
information is obviously based on his own ex- 
perience, for the inscription m these textiles does 
actually, without exception, stand out in bright 
colours from the background* e g. the pieces of 
linen, Inv. Ar. Lin. N°. 11 and 19 of the Rainer 
collection in Vienna show a border of writing 
embroidered in red silk (N° 1 9 reproduced in 

J. v. Karabacek, Fuhrer , p. 228 and do , Papyrus - 
protokolle , p 38). In Inv. Ar. Lin. No. 18 of the 
same collection, on the other hand, the tirSz in- 
scription stands out from the background and is 
embroidered in black silk; in the fine brocades 
it is often woven in gold thread. The texts of 
the surviving inscriptions also fully confirm Ibn 
Khaldun’s statements. In the first place as to the 
names of the rulers, we find various examples of 
these occurring alone on textiles. A green Silk 

So 
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damask from al- c Azm in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Inv. N°. 769 — 1898 (Guest, N°. 9, p. 395 
sq. ; A. F. Kendrick, Catalogue of Muhammadan 
Textiles , p. 39) has the inscription Naftr ah Dunya 
wa 'l- Din Muhammad b Kalalun , a piece of linen 
embroidered with red silk m the Leningrad Museum 
has the name of the hatimid caliph all Aziz bi'llah 
(365-386 a H , A R. Guest, y R.A. S , 1918, p. 263, 
No 1). The name of the rulei in addition to his usual 
titles, is frequently accompanied by auspicious 
formulae, as Ibn Khaldun also tells us (cf. below); 
thus, a piece of linen in the Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum, 
the inscription of which I copied in 1924, has the 
inscription woven in red and enclosed in a white 
border. Bismi llah al-Rahman al- Rahim. Baraka 
min Allah 1 wa-karama li 'l- Khalifa c Abd Allah 
al-Mutfi li'llak Amir al-Mtl mt[n]in, atala Allah 
baka^ahu) “In the name of God, the Merciful, 
the Compassionate The blessing of God and grace 
upon the Caliph c Abd Allah Mutl c li’llah, the 
Commandei of the Faithful, whom may God long 
preserve” (cf. E. Kiihnel, /j/, xiv. 83). On a 
steel-blue piece of silk in the Aiab Museum in 
Cairo, which has a pattern of blue-grey tendrils 
and lotus flowers, the latter has as a border: c /zz 
li- Mate l ana al-Sultan al-Mahk al-Nasir Nastr 
a l- Dunya wa 'l-Din Muhammad Kala'un “Glory 
to our Lord, the Sultan, the King al-Nasir, the 
Piotector of the World and of Religion, Muhammad 
Kala 5 un” (cf Herz-Bey, Catalogue raisonne , p 272 
and fig. 51; Faike, SetdeHwebet et, 11., fig. 366; 
A F. Kendrick, Catalogue of Muhammadan Textiles , 
p 41 and PI. xn., 957). On the Danzig textile 
with parrots, apparently woven m China, which 
was made for Sultan Muhammad b Kala^un (d. 
1340 A. D.) there is on the wings of the parrots: 
c Jzz It- Maw l ana al-Sultan al-Mahk al- c adtl aKaltm 
Nastr al-Din “Glory to our Lord, the Sult 5 n, the 
just, wise King Nasir al-Din” (cf. O. v. Faike, 
Setdenweberei , 11., fig. 334, J v Karabacek, Die 
liturg . Gewander , p 141) On the piece of satin 
m the South Kensington Museum published by O. 
v. Faike, Seidenweberei, 11., fig 368; A. F. Kendrick, 
Catalogue of Muhammadan textiles , p. 46, there 
is in the mandorla arranged on a coat of arms 
on either side, running to right and to left * c /zz 
It-Mawlana al-Sul(an al-Malik and in the four 
rosettes, alternately to right and to left al-Ashi af 
The material is ascribed to the Mamluk Sultan 
al-Mahk al-A§hraf Ka 3 it-bey (1468 — 1496 a. d.). 
Such conventional formulae sometimes take up a 
good deal of space in the tir 5 z. On the fragment 
of a linen robe with woven borders and coloured 
silk from Erment, published by Guest, J.R,A S, 
1906, p.392 sq (South Kensington Museum, Inv, 
N°. 1381 — 1888; A. F. Kendrick, Catalogue of 
Muhammadan Textiles , S 10), we have the fol- 
lowing text: Bismi ' llah al-Rahman al-Rahim , 
la llah ilia 'llah, Muhammad Rasul All ah t c Ali 
Wall Allah sal . . . . al-Mustan$ir bi ’ llah Amir 
al-Mu J mtnin , Salawat Allah c alathi wa- c ala Aba? t hi 
[( al-akramin ] al-(ahtrJn wa-Abriifthi al-muntaztrin. 
“In the name of God, the merciful, the compas- 
sionate. There is no god but AllSh, Muhammad 
is the Messenger of God, c AlI is the vice-regent 
of God .... al-Mustansir bi’llah, Commander of 
the Faithful, God’s blessing upon him and his 
ancestors (the most noble), the pure and his sons, 
the expectant”. 

Sometimes, in addition to such conventional 
formulae, the name is given of the place of manu- 


facture and of the vizier or other official in charge 
of the treasury or of the tirfiz- factory ; more rarely 
the name of the artist who made the cloth is 
given. Thus the narrow fragment of linen, Inv. 
Ar. Ltn., N°. 19 m the Rainer collection in Vienna 
has the following inscription embroidered on it 
in red silk: [Btsmi 'llah al-Rah]man al-Rahim . 
Baraka mm Allah , Nftna wa-Sdada iNAbd 
Allah Djafar a l-l mam al-Muktadir bi ' llah Amir 
al-Mdminin , atala Allah Bakdahu , mtmmaamara 
al-Wazir Abu Ahmad all Abbas b. al-Hasan “[In 
the name of God, the Merc]iful, the Compassionate. 
The blessing of God, grace and good fortune upon 
the servant of God, Dja c far, the Imam al-Mu\ctadir 
bi'llah, the Commandei of the Faithful, whom 
may God long preserve [This is part] of what the 
vizier Abu Ahmad al- c Abb 5 s b. al-Hasan has 
ordered . . .” (cf. J. v. Karabacek, Papyiusprotokolle, 
p. 38) One of the most important tirazes in the 
collection of textiles in the Arab Museum in Cairo, 
found in al-Fustat (cf. Herz Bey, Catalogue tai- 
sonne , p. 271; E. Kuhnel, Isl , xiv 83) bears 
the following inscription: Bismi 'llah. Baiaka 
mm Allah h- c Abd Allah a l- Amin Muhammaa 
Amir al-Mif vnnin, atala Allah Bakcfahu ; mimma 
amara bi-§adatihi ft Tiraz aNAmma bt-Ma$r 
c ala Yadat a l- Fad l Ibn al-Rabf Maw l a Amir al- 
M id mini n “In the name of God The blessing of 
God upon the servant of God, al- Amin Muhammad, 
the Commander of the Faithful, whom may God 
long preserve. [This is part] of what he ordered 
to be made in the public factory in Misr (al-Fustat) 
through al-Fadl b al-Rabl c , the freedman of the 
Commander of the Faithful”. Al-Fadl b. al-RabI c , 
born 140 A H., died 208 A. H , was according to 
Ibn Taghribirdf (1. 598), chamberlain and vizier 
of the caliph Harun al-Rashld, after the latter’s 
death, he took possession of the storehouses (khaza?tn\ 
and handed them over to his successor designate, 
al-Amin in Baghdad, at the same time bringing 
him the insignia of the luler — the cloak, the 
staff and the signet ring — for which al-Amin 
showed him marks of honour and entrusted him 
with the management of his affans. In his capacity 
as Amin’s vizier, he had also to see to the manu- 
facture of the textiles intended for the caliph, as 
we learn from the above tirSz. He is also mentioned 
111 the tiraz of two curtains ( kiswa ') for the Ka c ba 
mentioned by al-Makrizi, Khifal, 1. 181, 226 (cf. 
J. von Karabacek, Papyrusprotokolle , p. 35 sq.). 
In this connection, we may also mention a piece 
of linen from SamarrS with an inscription em- 
broidered in red silk (cf. E. Kuhnel, />/., xiv. 87 
and fig. 3) which reads: Baraka min Allah h - 
c Abd Allah al-Imam al-Mdtamid c ala 'llah Amir 
al-Mtlminin , aiyadahu Allah , mli'umila bt-Ttnnis 
c ala Yad 1 Yazid Maw l a (A)mtr a l- Mu* [minin'] ; also 
a piece from Akhmlm, like the preceding, now 
in the Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum in Berlin (E. 
Kiihnel, op. cit ., p. 85, fig. 2) with quotations 
from the Kur’an in the centre and above and 
below. [Bismi' lla]h. Baraka min AllSh hi Abd Al- 
lah Harun Amir al-Mdminin and $an c at MarwHn 
b. Hadijf). Finally we may mention a tir 5 z inscrip- 
tion of the xiith century a. d. on a Sicilian Saracenic 
fabric in F. Fischbach, Ornamente der Gewebe , 
pi. 144, 145 (the so-called cloak of the emperor 
Henry VI m Regensburg). On the two central 
stripes is the inscription alltzz wa 'l-na$r wa 
’ l-ikbal (“Glory and victory and good fortune”); 
in the centre of an eight-rayed star: c amila ustadh 
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*Abd al- c Aziz “manufactured by the craftsman c Abd 
al- c Az!z” (cf. also A. F. Kendrick, Catalogue of 
Muhammadan Textiles , p. 66). 

The text of the prSz inscriptions however very 
often consists only of the conventional title of 
the ruler without his name, accompanied, or not, 
by certain auspicious formulae, or of the latter alone 
A few examples will suffice here. On the brocade 
in the Ducal Museum in Brunswick several times 
repeated and divided by rosettes is the inscription 
c Jzz h- Maw l ana a l- Sul tan, khalada Mulkuhu (O. 
v. Falke, Seidenweberei , 11 , fig 342). On a piece 
of silk in the Arab Museum in Cairo we find c Izz 
lt-mawlana al-sulfan , c azza naqruhu (cf. Heiz-Bey, 
Catalogue raisonne , p. 272); on a piece of silk 
textile in the Victoria and Albert Museum in Guest, 
f.R.A.S., 1923, p. 405 (A. F. Kendrick, Cata- 
logue of Muhammadan Textiles , p 40) c /zz lu 
mawlana al-sul(an al-mahk al-nasir; on a piece 
from Gianada in the same museum, continuously 
c Izz h-mawlana al-sul(an (O v. Falke, Seiden - 
weber ei y 11., fig. 372). The well-known specimen 
m Brussels of the xi th century a. d in O v. Falke, 
Seidenweberei , i., fig. 172, shows, on the wings of 
the birds on either side, the inscription. al*izzal- 
daftm wa ' l-qabr wa ’ l-dawla li-$ahibiht. Only a 
poition of this formula, al- c izz al-da'im , is found 
on the textile woven in Syria or Egypt, Inv , 
N°. 1235 — *864 of the Victonaand Albert Museum 
in Guest, J R.AS, 1918, p 264; A. F Kendrick, 
Catalogue of Muhammadan Textiles , p 44 (xi th - 
xiith century A. D.) The already mentioned formula 
al- c izz wa 'l-na$r wa ’ l-ikbdl often occurs alone 
(cf. O. v. Falke, Seidenweberei , also 11., fig. 338, 
339, 340, 342; A. F. Kendrick, Catalogue of 
Muhammadan Textiles , p. 66 and pi. 21) The 
wish naqr min Allah “victory from God” is found 
on several textiles in the same Museum in Guest, 
J.R.A.S., 1906, p. 398, NO. 12—15 (A. F. 
Kendrick, Catalogue of Muhammadan Textiles , 
p 14); the formula al- c tzz laka al-ikbal al-ma&d 
“The glory be Thine, the fortune, the splendour” 
is found embroidered in red silk on a piece of 
linen with a coat of arms in the Arab Museum 
m Cairo (Herz-Bey, Catalogue raisonne ’, p 274) 
The conventional title of the ruler is found on a 
textile in the Kaiser-Fnedrich-Museum in Berlin 
with pairs of griffins; in the circles of the braided 
border we have. al- c ddtl al- c altm al- c aktl , in the 
central bars of the circles of the compartments, 
arranged like a coat of arms * al-sulfan al-mu$affar 
(O. v. Falke, Seidenweberei , n., p. 63 and fig. 363), 
on a textile in Danzig (xivth century a. d): al - 
sulfan al-alim (O. v. Falke, Seidenweberei , 11., 
fig* 358> 359) On a piece of Spanish silk in the 
Kunstgewerbemuseum in Berlin in O v. Falke, 
Seidenweberei , 11., fig. 377, we have the title al * 
sultan al-malik\ on a patterned textile m the Arab 
Museum m Cairo we find al-sul(an embroidered in 
silk thread (Herz-Bey, Catalogue raisonne , p. 273 
sq.). In conclusion we may remind the reader of 
the pious formulae, which often make up the 
entire {irSz inscriptions. Thus on the Maastricht 
specimen, with the lion, we have on the lion’s 
breast : \al-mu\lk h'llah (O. v. Falke, Seidenweberei , 
i, fig. 153); others have the formulae al-atnr 
H'llah , which means the same thing {ibid , i., fig. 
187, 191). A much used formula is al-baraka al - 
kUmila (arranged as in a coat of arms on right 
and left in O. v. Falke, Seidenweberei , i., fig. 205) 
or baraka alone (ibid., i., fig. 202). On a textile 


in the South Kensington Museum (Inv. , N°. 
613 — 1892) in Guest, J. R. A. S. f 1906, p. 399 
(A. F. Kendrick, Catalogue etc., p. 18) is the 
formula ma $RlPa 'll ah kana “What God wills is 
done”, in addition to a series of other formulae, 
which have only survived in fragments but are 
known on other textiles in the same collection 
(ibid , p 396 sq ) The finest specimen of the 
kind however is probably that in the Mus£e de 
Cluny (Inv., 6526 found in Bayonne) which 
shows a portion of the symbol of Isl&m in letters, 
a span wide, beautifully woven. Occasionally 
these inscriptions are abbreviated by the omission 
of some letters (cf. J. v. Karabacek, Die liturgischen 
Gewander , p 142 sq). It may further be mentioned 
that dated inscriptions are found among the tirazes ; 
for example the piece published by Guest, J. R. 
A S., 1918, p. 407 from the Engel-Gros collection 
with basmala and date 448 (cf A. F, Kendrick, 
Catalogue etc., p 10, N°. 861 and pi. 6); another 
with the name of the caliph al-Mu c tadid of the 
year 282 in the South Kensington Museum was 
also published by Guest (J. R. A. S., 1906, p. 391 , 
cf. A F. Kendrick, Catalogue etc, p. 35; G Salles 
and M. J. Ballot, Les Collections de l' Orient Musul- 
man, p 74). 

It has already been pointed out that the tiraz 
bands with inscriptions correspond in a way to 
our orders and decoiations. The presentation of 
garments adorned with them was a sovereign right 
of the crown, as much as the right of coinage. 
The custom of presenting such robes is certainly 
a very ancient one in the East. The Pharaohs 
used to give their faithful servants robes of honour, 
in addition to golden neck-rings and other valuable 
presents It was under Islam that the custom first 
attained great proportions Not only was the decree 
appointing high officials of the state usually 
accompanied by a robe of honour, but the officials 
also received, at least once a year, a robe of 
honour and, at the court of the MamlUk Sultans, 
the MamlUks and high officials of state used to 
receive a robe corresponding to their rank, twice 
a year, in winter and in summer (cf. A. v Kremer, 
Kulturgeschichte , n. 220 — 23; Kal^ashandi, §ubh 
al-A^sha?, iv. 55). According to Ibn Djubair, Rihla, 
p. 94, the diess of the preacher in the principal 
mosque in Mecca — and no doubt of the other 
large mosques also — consisted of a black robe 
trimmed with gold and a similar piece of cloth 
wound round the head, with a turban cloth of 
fine $harb lmen; it was given to the preachers 
of the empire from the caliph’s own stores, so 
that it was an official dress, given by the ruler. 
The robes of the emirs, which they wore on state 
occasions, were of course more gorgeous. Those 
of the Fatimids consisted of materials from Dabifc 
with head-dresses with golden JirSz borders, which 
were given to the emirs from the Caliph’s stores 
(Dar al-Ktswa) (Ma^rlzl, Khi(af. i 409, 427, 
cf. 440). Kal^aghandi, Subh al-A c £/yf, tv. 52 sq., 
tells us that part of the dress of honour of the 
emirs was a turban cloth with the name of the 
sul^Sn embroidered on it and the robes themselves 
had similar inscriptions. 

It was only natural that the caliphs should lay 
great stress on this important prerogative of the 
crown and take every precaution to prevent abuses. 
What importance was given to the \ixzz and its 
preparation is evident, for example, from the fact 
that in HSr&n al-Rashid’s will (186 A. H.), in the 
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portion dealing with the allotment of the piovince 
of Khorasan to al-Ma 5 mun, the tiraz-factories ( Juruz ) 
are specifically mentioned alongside of the kharadj, 
the post and the treasuries (cf al-Azrakb Akhbar 
Makka , p 162, 166). The mention of the ruler 
in the tiraz is a mark or sign of his sovereignty 
as m the k&u(ba and, when al-Ma 3 mun rebelled 
against his brother al-Amin, the first thing he did 
was to omit the caliph’s name from the tiraz 
inscriptions (Ibn Taghrlbirdl, al-Nufyum al~zahtra , 
1. 544, cf. further passages in J v Karabacek, 
Papyt uspro toko lie , p. 25). When a successor was 
designated, his name was put into the tiraz 
inscriptions (J. v Karabacek, loc. at.); this applies 
not only to the inscriptions on textiles and on 
robes of honour but also to those on rolls of 
papyrus (cf. Corpus Pap Ratnert , in., vol 1 /2, 
N°. 150, 158, p 145 sq , 153 sq ) But while, in 
the latter case, the vizier is often mentioned 
in the protocoll, it seems very rare and to be a 
special distinction for the name of the vizier to 
be put in the tiraz inscriptions of robes of honour. 
r lhe Fatimid al- c Az!z bi’llah, for example, put the 
name of his vizier Ya c kab b Yusuf b. Killis (d 
380 A 11.) in the tiraz inscriptions (al-MakrlzI, 
K hi tat, li. 6, i S , 284 ult ) Similarly the Fatimid 
caliph al-Musta c l! bi’llah (1094— 1 101 A D.) allowed 
his vizier al-Afdal to be mentioned in the tiraz, 
as we learn from the tiraz inscription on a textile in 
the Vatican library (cf J. v Kaiabacek, Papyrus- 
protokolle , p 39), but, in this case, the name of 
the vizier is followed by the additional words 
tt m the name of the Imam” so that the sovereignty 
of the ruler is fully guarded Later, it is true, 
high officials kept their own tiraz establishments. 
Thus c AlI b. Ahmad al-Rasibl (d 301 A H ), who 
was governor of all the territory between Wasit 
and £)jundisabur on the one hand and Sus to 
Shahrzuron the other, maintained no less than 80 
tiraz factories, m which cloth for his own use was 
woven (Ibn Taghrlbirdl, al-Nudyum al-zahira , 11 
192; A. v Kremer, Kulturgeschtchte , n. 293) and 
on a piece of silk from Egypt (xi-xu** 1 century 
A. D.) in the Victoria and Albert Museum (Guest, 
J* A\ A. 5 ., 1906, p. 394; A. F Kendrick, 

Catalogue of Muhammadan Textiles , p. 43 sq ) we 
find al-saiytd al-a&all Yumn al-Dawla Abu Yumn , 
afala Allah bakcPahu , a The most glorious lord 
Yumn al-Dawla Abu Yumn, may God give him 
long life”; on the splendid piece of silk in the 
Louvre, published by G. Migeon, Syria, 111.(1922), 
p. 41 — 43, we have c tzz wa-tkbal h 'l-Kettd Abi 
Manfur Nadytaktn, a(ala Allah bak\j?ahu\ 

The sovereign rights of the caliph however did 
not find expression only in the inscriptions of the 
grazes on garments. The right of covering the 
Ka c ba with a ktswa originally belonged exclusively 
to the caliph (al-Kalkagfiandl, Subh al-A'&a*, iv. 
57) The ‘Abbasids sent such kiswas every year 
from Baghdad to Mecca — they were often ma- 
nufactured in Egypt — then this duty passed to 
the rulers of Egypt. In Kalkashandl’s time, the 
kiswa was woven in the Mashhad al-Husain of 
black silk with an inscription in white; at the 
end of the reign of Zahir Barkuk with a yellow 
inscription gilt with gold. A collection of the 
inscriptions on these kiswas has been made by J. 
v. Karabacek ( Papyrusprotokolle , p. 35 — 39). Ac- 
cording to these inscriptions, the kiswas were made 
either by direct orders of the caliph to the governor 
and at the direction of the latter’s financial secre- 


tary , who was directly in charge of the tiraz 
establishment , or the order to make them was 
given by the caliph’s vizier (cf. above). It is worth 
noting that among the texts given by Karabacek 
is the tiraz of an c Alid rebel m the reign of al- 
Ma 3 mun (op cit , p. 37 sq.). We may here also 
briefly mention the dedication which the Fatimid 
al-Mu c izz had placed in 353 A. H. upon the variegated 
silk tapestry described by nl-Makrlzi, Kjhttat , i. 
417, ia sqq. (see also J. v. Karabacek, Vber einige 
Benennungen mtttelalterhcher Gewebe , p 33). The 
formulae are in many cases those usual on text- 
iles, as are to be expected from al-Kisa J l’s 
observations quoted in al-Baihakl, Kitab al-Maha- 
sin wa U-Masawt , p 499. Special attention must 
be drawn to the fact that there are undeniable 
connections between the so-called heraldic inscrip- 
tions (Schriftwappen) of the Mamluk sultans (see 
L A. Mayer, Das Schi tftwappen der Mamluken- 
sultane , Jahrb. d Asiat. Kunst , 1925, p. 183 — 
187) and various regular formulae of the tnaz 
inscriptions, e. g. the fiequently recuiring c tzz It - 
mawlana a l- suit an al-tnalik etc , c azza nap uhu 
The fiequent heraldic-like arrangement of short 
formulae, such as al-baraka al-kantila , which are 
placed together, one to the right and the other 
to the left, as animals are arranged in a coat of 
arms (cf. the double-eagle), suggests a kind of 
heraldic development of these formulae in the 
tiraz also, especially as the title of the rulei some- 
times is placed in a cartouche on textiles 01 in 
the central bar of the encircling shield which is 
like a coat of arms (see O. v. Falke, Setdenwe - 
bet et, ii., fig. 363 and above). We have already 
referred above to the fact that the preparation 
of the cloth and garments requited for the use 
of the court and the high officials, to which may 
be added the covering for the Ka c ba was not left 
to private hands, but to state factories, which must 
frequently have been on a very large scale. Egypt 
took the first place for linen and to a consider- 
able extent for silk also. The linen weaving was 
mainly concentrated in the Delta. Tmnis, Tuna, 
Damietta, Shata and Alexandria were the principal 
centres of its manufacture; in addition there were Da- 
blk, Bansha, al-Farama, and Dumaira (in the district 
of Sfiirbln, not Damira, as Jaubert says). Tin n Is, 
like Damietta, produced fine linens m the style of 
what were known as dabik and zfcarb linens, as 
well as materials for covering furniture in bright 
patterns (Yakut, 1. 882). These materials 

fetched high prices and a robe with gold embroidery 
was sold for 1,000 dln 5 rs, one without embroidery 
for 100 to 200 dinars (IdrlsI, i. 320). In Tinnls, 
where there were 5,000 looms, theie was according 
to Ibn c Abd Rabbihi, c /kd y 111. 362, a factory 
working for the caliph, which is confirmed by the 
inscriptions given by al-MakrizI, Khitat t 1. 181, 
for coverings for the Ka c ba manufactured there 
(cf J. v. Karabacek, Papyrusprotokolle , p. 35) as 
well as by the textile above mentioned from SSmarra 
Nasii-i Kljusraw, according to whom Tinnls mainly 
made the coloured %a$ab stuff’s used for turbans, 
caps and women’s dresses, tells us that the material 
made in the sultan’s workshops was not disposed 
of to private individuals. A Persian prince had 
sent 20,000 dinars to Tinnls to procure a garment 
of this precious material, which however was reserved 
for the use of the crown, so that his agents could 
get nothing A speciality of Tinnls was the badana 
intended for the personal use of the caliph, a 
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garment that came complete from the loom and 
had not to be cut or stitched (cf. Herz-Bey, Cata- 
logue raisonne , p. 266 — 268; A. Mez, Die Renais- 
sance des Isl&ms , p. 433). The export of the materials 
produced in Tmnls was considerable and down to 
the year 360 a. h. reached a value of 20 — 30,000 
dinars annually. The village of TQna, which 
belonged to the administrative district of Tinnis, 
made the same kind of stuffs and also kiswas for 
the Ka‘ba (al-MafcrlzI, K hit at, 1. 1 81; J. v Kara- 
bacek, op . cit ., p. 36). There was a tiraz factory 
here also Damietta produced not only the same 
linens as Tinnis — but white in colour — but also 
gold brocade and the material known as Balchan 
( balkpi ) ( c All b DawUd al-Khatib al-£)jawharl, MS 
A. F., N°. 282, fol. 69a; cf. also A. v. Kremer, 
Culturgeschichte , 11. 289) and other textiles. Shat a 
also made kiswas and the stuffs known as Shat awl 
(al-Makrizi, Khtfat , 1. 226, 5 sqq.) Of the former 
we are told that they were made m a tiraz factory 
which belonged to the state, as we know from 
the kiswa inscription given by al-Makrizi (cf. J. v 
Kaiabacek, Papyrusprotokolle , p. 36); as to the 
latter this is not definitely known. In a papyrus 
in the Rainer collection (N°. 849 in the Ausstel - 
lung ; cf J v. Karabacek, Fuhrer , p. 227) in line 6 
there is a reference to a braided head-cloth from 
Shata ( mandll spatawl mu c lam) worth 20 carats 
of gold. This price must be considered fairly high, 
as those of Shata and DabkU (Dabifc) and Du- 
maira were not so fine as those of Tinnis (Idrfsl, 
p. 320). The work done here by Copt weaveis 
was under strict state conti ol (al-Mukaddasf, B 
G. A , 111. 213; cf. A. Mez, Die Renaissance des 
Isldtns , p. 1 18; C. H. Becker, Islamstudien^ p. 184) 
which began the moment the weaver began to work 
the stuff in his loom. An official stamp had at 
once to be placed upon it. What these were like 
we know from the red stamp on the piece of linen, 
Inv . Ar . Lin, % N°. 1 in the Rainer collection with 
the inscription al-Malik al-Mu'tzz (cf Corpus Pap. 
Raineri , in , Ser Arab , 1/1 , p. 59 sq. and fig. 2). 
It could only be sold through brokers appointed 
by the state and a government official had to 
keep a record of all transactions; only when this 
had been done, was the cloth given to one work- 
man, who folded it up, then to another who 
wrapped it in a packing, made of bast (highr, 
perhaps the coarse papyrus packing is meant), 
then to a third who did it up in bales and finally 
to a fourth, who tied these up; each of these 
men received a definite fee. The bales were then 
taken to the gate of harbour and heie also a 
charge was made and each man put his mark on the 
bale. The whole piocess does not veiy much suggest 
that we have a state factory here In the Delta 
at least, we seem rather to have an industry con- 
ducted m private houses, probably alongside of 
the state factories. The lot of the workmen — 
women span and men wove and the workrooms 
weie tented by them — was wretched; the half 
dirhem, which was the daily wage, was not suffi- 
cient for the minimum necessities of life. Wages 
throughout Egypt, however, were very low. Silks 
and brocades along with the fine sharb linens 
were mainly made in Alexandria, also however 
m Tinnis, Damietta and ShatS (cf A v Kremer, 
Culturgeschichte , i. 353) which even in Roman 
times was celebrated as a silk- weaving centre and 
where the Byzantine court had a gynaeceum While 
the quality of the material under Muslim rule was 


at first not so fine as in the earlier period, m the 
viiith and ixth centuries Alexandria was supplying 
Byzantium and the Pope m Rome (O. v. Falke, 
Seidenweberei , 1. 48, 5 *> no); and several popes 
used beautiful stuffs with the horseman pattern 
as gifts to churches. The state factories in Tmnls, 
Alexandria and Damietta worked mainly for the 
wardrobes of the Fatimid caliphs (al-Makrizi, 
K£*t a U 1 413, al-Kalkaghandl, §ubh al-A'shc?) 111. 
476, F. Wiistenfeld, Geographic , p. 175 sq.) and 
then successors, and Abu ’1-Fidfi 3 , Ta^rikh al- 
KhamiSy iv 101 mentions that the Dar al-ftrUz 
in Alexandria worked for the ruler’s private re- 
quirements {It 'l-Khass al-sharlf) (cf. J. v. Kara- 
bacek, Die hturgischcn Gewiinder , p. 1 95). Dab Ik, 
which produced the curtains which were used to 
drape the throne of the Fatimid Caliphs on cere- 
monial occasions (al-KaUcashandl, Bubh al-A^g&d*) 
111 499), was celebrated for its linens and turban 
cloths. Dabik textiles are frequently mentioned m 
literature, notably in al-Makrizi. The manufacture 
was an old established one here, a richly em- 
broidered sash of the Coptic period in the Austrian 
Museum has within the border the inscription 

T&IK, the Coptic name of the town (cf. J. v. Kara- 
bacek, Die Theodor Graf'schen Funde , N®. 427). 
Of the manufacturing town of Ban§ha we know 
little more than the name The fragment of a silk 
tiraz embroidered in black from the Rainer collection 
{Inv. Ar. Lin., N°. 1 8) published by J. v Karabacek, 
Papyrusprotokolle , p. 39, has the inscription [had ha 
minima a]mara bt'aml fi ( iraz al-Masfa Banska 
[“this is part of what was ordered to be made in 
’the factory of the royal property of BanshS”]. 
Here then we have the case of a silk factory, 
which supplied the caliph only, and was state 
property We also know the name of the place 
from papyn. Besides the Faiyum in Upper Egypt, 
al-Ushmunain was celebrated for its manufacture 
of textiles (cf. al-Istakhri, B G. A., 1. 58; lbn 
Hawkal, B G A ., ii. 105, al-ldrfsl, 1. 124, A v. 
Kremer, Culturgeschichte , 1. 353) as was T a kh 5, 
where woollen goods were made (cf A. Mez, 
Renaissance des Islams , p. 432). Al-BahnasS 
occupied a special position, in it, according to 
al-Idrisi, 1. 128, valuable matenals were produced 
which bore the name of the town and were used 
for making garments for the ruler and high officials ; 
ordinary kinds were also made. The lengths of 
stuff, which was made m pieces of about 30 ells, 
cost 200 dinars the pair. Every piece of cloth, 
whether woollen or cotton, cheap or dear, bore 
the name of the quality, so that the purchaser could 
know what he was buying. As to prices, we get 
some information from a papyrus m the Rainer 
collection ( Ausstellung , N°. 849), according to 
which a long turban cloth from BahnasS {tnandll 
bahnasl (awil) cost 1 carat of gold. IdrlsI, unfor- 
tunately, does not tell us whether the stuff intended 
for the court came from a tiraz factory or from 
a private firm. A ttraz solid is mentioned in c All 
b. DawQd al-Khatib al-Djawharl, A. F , No. 282, fol. 
91^, but it is not stated where m Upper Egypt this 
state factory was. Two papyri m the State Library 
in Cairo (Inv., N°. 96 and 103) assist us on this 
point, for a certain Rim&h b. YQsuf is described 
in them as al-Mutawakkil hi- TirUz U$&mUn wa - 
Anftnd. The man was therefore manager of the 
tiraz factory of Ushmun and AnsinS, and managed 
them both together, in which connection it may 
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be noted that the two originally separate kUra’s 
of this name were later combined into one (cf. 
C. H. Becker, Papyri Schott- Reinhardt^ 1. 20). In 
Cairo (al-Fustsq) under the c Abbasids, there was 
already a public tiraz workshop (tiraz al-dmrna 
ti-Majr) as we know from the already mentioned 
piece of cloth in the Arab Museum in Cairo. The 
c amma is here apparently contrasted to the 
which means a factory which worked only for the 
caliph. This does not mean that in al-Amln’s time 
the Cairo factory had become a purely piivate 
concern, it can quite well have been a state under- 
taking, which supplied private individuals as well 
as the court. In no particular case can we see 
with certainty how the question of ownership stood 
We cannot imagine, as it has hitherto been usual 
to do, following Karabacek, that the crown had 
exclusive control. 

While the Umaiyads and c Abb 5 sids had already 
devoted great attention to the manufacture of 
fabrics with the tiraz and to the preservation of 
the rights associated with them, the lmpoitance 
of such fabrics increased under the splendour- 
loving Fatimids The account which al-Ma^nzI 
gives, following the very well informed Ibn al- 
Tuwair ( Khitat , 1. 469), sufficiently shows this. 
Besides the famous state Dar al-Tirdz m Alexandria 
there was a factory of the same name in Cairo, 
which was founded under the successors of 
the caliph al- c Aziz bi’llah, m the name of the 
vizier Abu ’ 1 -Faradj Ya c knb b. YQsuf Ibn Killis, 
who died in 380 (991) and was also called Dar 
al-Dibadj y because silk brocades were made there 
(al-MaJcrlzI, Khital \ 11. 104, 25 sq.) At the head 
of the administration of these state factories there 
was always an official of high rank from the judicial 
or military service, who was held in particular 
estimation by the caliph. A picked staff was at 
his disposal for the transport of the products 
of the tiraz factories, as well as the necessary 
means of transport When he arrived with the 
fabrics intended for the royal use, among which 
were the parasol and the robes called badla and 
badana and the ruler’s personal apparel, he was 
received with the highest honours and a steed 
from the caliph’s stables was placed at his disposal 
for the duration of his stay. His quarters in town 
were in the Manzara al-GhazzSla on the bank of 
the great canal, opposite the door of the Djami c 
Ibn al-Maghnbi. which had also fallen into rums 
in Makrlzl’s time, and he received the same 
hospitality as foreign embassies. When the bales 
with the precious fabrics were brought in, the 
superintendent of the tiraz presented himself to 
the caliph, showed him all that he had brought 
with him, and called his attention to each piece, 
that went into the caliph’s palace through the 
hands of his chamberlain. When the presentation 
was over he was given a robe of honour by the 
caliph at a private audience, — the public being 
excluded, an honour which was shown only to 
him — and then returned to his lodging. Only 
at certain clearly defined times, could he be re- 
presented by his son or brother. He held a very 
prominent position and his salary was 70 dinars 
monthly, that of his deputy 20. The latter took 
charge in his stead, when he had to go to deliver 
the fabrics, and was present as his witness at the 
packing of the bales. When the parasol and other 
articles for the personal use of the caliph were 
brought into the public room of the Dar at - 7 


during which ceremony the people present stood 
up, the superintendent of the JirSz sat in his seat 
and his deputy carried through his task standing 
(cf. also al-Kalkasbandl, Subfc al-A*$]yP, iii. 476; 
F. Wustenfeld, Geographic , p. 175 sq.). 

As already mentioned, the pr&z-factories brought 
a considerable sum to the state by their valuable 
products. It is significant that out of the treasuries 
of the towns of Tmnls, Damietta and al-Ughmunain 
in 363 a h under the Ffi^imid vizier Ibn Killis 
could pay 200,000 dinars into the treasury in one 
day (al-Ma^rlzT, Khi(a^ li. 6) and the expendi- 
ture for gold thread was usually 31,000 dlnSrs 
and under al-Amir bi-Ahkam Allah even amounted 
to 43,000 dinars ( ibid , i 469). Under the MamlUk 
sultans, conditions seem to have been somewhat 
altered. At least, Ibn &baldtin (i. 223) tells us 
that the fabrics and garments with grazes were 
no longer made in their factories and palace- 
workshops, and were no longer produced by the 
state in its own buildings but what the state required 
was simply woven from silk and pure gold m the 
houses of the weaveis. 

The institution of royal tirJz factories was oi 
course not limited to Egypt. We find them in 
other lands also. If we turn to the west we find 
one in Palermo in Sicily. Ibn Djubair, Rihla , 
p. 329, even records the name of an embroiderer 
who worked in the Tiraz al-Malik , as the royal 
factory was called. The chief piece of evidence 
from this factory is still the cloak woven for 
Roger II in 528 (1133), later the coronation robe 
of the Austrian Royal Treasury. In its tirSz 
inscription the factory is called Khizdna al-maltktya 
(cf. F. Bock, Kleinodien , p. 29). This regium 
ergastenum produced finely woven silks down to 
the xmth century a. D. (cf. O. v. Falke, Seiden - 
weber ei, 1. 1 19, 12 1). In Spain, Almeria, where 
800 looms were working in Idrlsl’s time and 
valuable brocades, sikldtun and silver were made 
in the style of those of JDjUrdjan and Isfahan, 
was the principal centre of manufacture, but 
Murcia, Seville, Granada and Malaga should also 
be mentioned. In the latter town there was a 
factory for gold brocade (cf. J. v. Karabacek, 
Ober einige Benennungen mittelalterltcher Gewebe , 
p. 6; M. J. Muller, Bcttragc , p. 5; F. Bock, 
Geschichte der hturg . Gewdnder , p 39 sqq.). In Asia 
Minor there was a tir&z factory at the Saldju^ 
court, one of its products is the gold brocade of 
the Lyons Textile Museum, the inscription on 
the border of which mentions Sul^Sn Kaifcubajih) 
son of Kaikhusraw (1219 — 1236 a. d.) Marco 
Polo (cf. 0 . v. Falke, Seidenweberei , i. 106) notes 
the industry of the Greek and Armenian population 
of the SaldjuV empire, who made the finest carpets 
and rich silks In Syria, Damascus and Antioch 
were famous for their textiles (O. v. Falke, op. 
cit ,1. 108 ; J. v. Karabacek, Die liturg. Gewdnder , 
p 196). In the 'Irafc, Baghdad was the most 
important , its speciality was the white Marw 
fabrics (Ibn al-Fa^Ih, B. G. A. y v. 252) but it 
also made silks and richly embroidered brocades 
which were celebrated throughout the west as 
baldachinus or baudekinus (O. v. Falke, op. cit ., 
1. 108). Silk- weaving here can be traced back to 
a colony of weavers from Tustar who settled here 
at least as early as the middle of the tenth century 
(J. v. Karabacek, Ober einige Benennungen mitteU 
alterlicher Gewebe , p. 28). On a piece of silk 
published by A. F. Kendrick in the Burlington 
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Magazine , xlix. 261 — 267 is the following tirSz 
inscription at the top (twice, as in a coat of arms) 
al-baraka min AllSh wa ’ l-yumn wa [ — „the 
blessing of God and good fortune and — 
below in the same arrangement bi-\&htbtbi A bn 
Na$r mtmma c umila fl Baghdad a to its possessor 
AbE Na?r. This is part of what was manufactured 
in Baghdad 1 \ Presumably this is the production 
of an official $irSz workshop. The court however 
imported a great deal from Egypt but under the 
Fatimids the export fiom there was forbidden 
(A. Mez, Die Renaissance des /slams , p. 433). 

The development of the weaving of silk in 
Persia seems to begin with the transplanting of 
workmen from Mesopotamia, Amid and other 
Byzantine provinces to Sus, Tustar and other places 
in AhwSz by ShSpIIr II (cf. al-Mas c udi, Murudj , 

I. 124). In the province of Fans, which was 
celebrated for its weaving of linen, there were 
factories like those in Egypt, which, for example 
in Fas 5 , worked both for the] ruler and for 
commerce, while the ruler had also his own 
establishments in §ljlnlz, JDjannaba, Tawwfidj 
and al-Ghundidjan (Ibn Hawl^al, B.G.A . , 11. 
213 sq\ J. v. Karabacek, Susandschird \ p 1 06 sqq ; 
al-Idrisi, i. 391, 399^.) Kazrdn, “the Damietta 
of Persia”, later became the chief centre of the 
linen manufacture and about 500 A. H. (beginning 
of the xnth century a. d.), this was so strictly 
controlled that the Rahban canal, important for 
the making of the yarn and the transport of the 
finished articles, being the property of the royal 
treasury, was only available to those weavers who 
wove cloth for the emir; here also we find the 
production under state control (cf. A. Mez, Die 
Renaissance des Islhms , p 434) Not less celebrated 
than Persia was KhuzistSn (Susiana) as a centre of 
textile weaving. In Tustar, where silk fabrics, 
brocades, velvets, turban shawls, curtains, and the 
heavy khazz stufts were manufactured, there was a 
state factory with a superintendent ({ 3 htb) at its 
head. The curtains for the Ka c ba were made of 
brocade produced there and as these, as we have 
seen, were sent by the court in Baghdad, we can 
understand the significance of the remark by Ibn 
Hawk:al, B.G.A , li. 175, that every one who 
reigned in the c Ir 5 fc had a factory and a super- 
intendent in Tustar (liraz wa-fahib) (cf. also J. 
v. Karabacek, Ober einige Benennungen mittel- 
alter hcher Geiuebe, p 30 — 32). In Idrlsi’s time, the 
material for the kiswas was already made in the 
c Iralf (A T uzhat al-Mui&tnk, 1. 383). Not less 
important than Tustar were the two towns of Sfls 
and Kur^Ub. In Sfls, where there was a state 
factory, khazz fabrics and fine linen was made 
(al-Istakhrl, B. G. A ., 1. 93 ; Ibn Haw^al, B . G. A ., 

II. 175; al-Mufcaddasl, B.G.A., in. 416) There 
was also one such factory (( traz h * l-sultan ) in 
Kur^Db, where as in Sas, royal robes, rich brocades, 
and the striped materials, which took the name 
of the town were made (al-Istakhri, B. G A. 1. 
93; Ibn Haw^al, B G A, li 175; al-Idrisi, 1. 
383^.; J. v. Karabacek, Susandschird ’ p. 107); 
finally it may also be mentioned that in Sidjistftn 
also, there was a tirfiz factory working for the 
ruler, in which robes of honour were made, with 
which he was very liberal (Ya^Ut, Mitcham. 
Hi. 458 ). 

On the origin of the institution of the (ir 3 z 
nothing has been definitely asceitained J v Kara- 
bacek ( [PapyrusfrotokolU , p. 27) endeavoured to 


trace its origin to foreign, probably Babylonian- 
Assyrian influences and even thought that the many 
factories of fabrics in Firs which were state mono- 
polies and the erection of great storehouses for 
garments (fehazc/in al-kiswM) might be taken as a 
royal custom inherited from the Sassanians ( Ober 
etntge Benennungen mittelalterltcher Gewebe , p. 20). 
Karabacek seems to be right in quoting in this 
connection the statement in Ibn KbaldUn (1. 222) 
to the effect that the Persian kings before IslSm 
put the portraits of kings or figures and pictures 
made specially for the purpose on ornamental 
borders, and the Muslim rulers replaced these by 
inscriptions containing their names and auspicious 
formulae Karabacek also points out that they 
were in this matter influenced by the Byzantines, 
among whom they found the tirSz, which had come 
from the same source G Ebers, Cicerone , 1. 205 also 
connects the tirSz with the claims, and O. v. Falke, 
Setdenwebet et, i. 77, holds the view that the key 
pattern was imitated by the Persians also in the 
fifth and sixth century A. D. on the celebrated robe 
of Yezdegerd (before 640 a. d.; cf. Falke, 1. 83 and 
fig. 105), the dress of the great king has these 
typical key pattern stripes woven in it, which 
run downwards from the shoulder and also down 
the back, as we frequently find in tunics from 
Akhmim. Falke sees in the borrowing of the key 
pattern from the west on the tunic a sign of a new 
Persian style (p 85) and a comparison with the 
famous Sassaman fabric with the horseman in the 
Berlin Kunstgewerbe-Museum (Falke, 1 , fig 107) 
arouses misgivings against the assumption of 
adoption of the key pattern into Persian court- 
dress, when we see here in what an un-Roman 
and confused fashion the key pattern has been 
interpreted by the artist. Perhaps there are 
connections here which we cannot yet see in 
their completeness, but it is well worth noting 
that the Roman claims — the sign of the senatorial 
and knightly rank — is ultimrtely traced to an 
Etruscan origin (cf. the article clavus m Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Encykl vn., col. 4 sqq.\ so that an 
Oriental origin for this remarkable institution is 
not absolutely excluded. Memories of the ancient 
clout survived until quite late m the external form 
of the tiraz borders Thus the two pieces No. 92 1 
and 922 of the Aiyflbid and Mamluk period 
published by A. F. Kendrick, Catalogue of Mu- 
hammadan Textiles , PI. 7, still show the same 
fundamental form as the Coptic fabrics, although 
the decoration is slightly varied (cf. O. v. Falke, 
Setdenweberei , 1 , fig 26) ; even the custom, so 
frequent in Muhammadan tiraz borders, of placing 
a figured or decorative strip between two bands 
of writing is already found on the border of a 
strip of Coptic cloth of the viph century A d. 
(cf A. Riegl, Dte agyfttschen Tex ti If unde, PI. 9 
opp. p. 48). The text used here is Psalm 44, 
verse io;f The continuity in art in Egyptian 
industry, which in the Muslim period, as far as 
the production of textiles is concerned, was mainly 
m the hands of Copts, makes the preservation of 
old forms and customs quite intelligible. It is 
worth noting that, in Muslim fabrics also, the 
band of writing was often embroidered or woven 
in red silk. Perhaps the preference for this colour 
is due to the fact that the elavi of the Romans 
were usually done in purple The privilege of the 
Princeps to grant the talus clavus to the senators 
and the reservation of purple for the use of the 
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ruler and, from 369, the limitation of the production 
of gold braid to the gynaecea, at least, afford 
parallels to the sovereign right of the Muslim 
Caliphs to the tirSz and its presentation. The in- 
stitution of the gynaecea was not imitated m 
Islam however. Only in Cairo was there for a 
time a similar institution, where the garments in- 
tended for the caliph underwent a slight fitting 
by a staff of 30 women under a female superintendent 
(C. H. Becker, Islamstudien , 1. 183 sq.). The in- 
stitution of the t irdz in IslSm is in any case found 
quite early under the Umaiyads; we know this 
from al-KisaYs account of c Abd al-Mahk’s reform 
of the coinage and adoption of the Arabic language 
for the text of official documents. So far, it is 
true, we have only found only one caliph of the 
Umaiyad house — probably Marwan II — mentioned, 
on a piece of silk from Akhmim which bears the 
inscription \^Abd] Allah Marwan Amtr al-Mtf 
[minin'] (A. R. Guest, J R.A.S . , 1906, p. 390 and A. 
F. Kendrick, Catalogue of Muhammadan Textiles , 
p. 35). With the Muslim fabrics which were im- 
ported to Europe in considerable quantities inscribed 
tirfiz bands were brought into fashion. As early 
as Parctfal (231, 8), Anfortas wears an Arab tir5z 
braid on his head dress and it is very curious 
to find that the vestments of high dignitaries of 
the church were adorned with tiraz braid, which 
contained the Muslim confession of faith. A col- 
lection of Arabic tir3z inscriptions on robes of 
the Madonna and on pictures by Italian masters 
was made by Sewell, J.R.A.S., 1907, p. 164. I 
may add that on fol. 2 a of the fine Vienna manu- 
script of Ren6 d’Anjou’s Le hvre du cceur d'amour 
epns (written after 1457 A. D.), Cupid is represented 
with a blue tunic with Arabic tir5z borders written 
in gold on a blue ground, and two Brussels gobelins 
of the xvid» century show Abraham with tiraz 
inscriptions m gold at the wrists and sides. The 
often clumsy imitation of Arabic inscriptions on 
North Italian silks is well known. 

Btbltogr aphy . al-Istakhri, B.G.A . , 1. 53, 
92, 93; Ibn Hawkal, B G.A ., 11 105, 175, 
213 sq ; al-MukaddasI, B G.A . , 111. 128, 213, 
416; Ibn al-Faklh al-Hamadhanf, B.G.A . , v. 
252 , al-ldrlsl, Kitab Nuzhat al-Mushtctk , transl. 
A. Jaubert, 1 124, 320, 352 sq , 383 sq ., 385, 
39L 399, 425, 427, 469, ^n Bjubair, Bihla, 
ed. W. Wright, Leyden 1852, p. 81, 94, 126, 
181, 309, 329; Yakut, Mtldyam, ed. Wiisten- 
feld, i. 849, 882 — 887, 901; 111.458; al-MakrizI, 
Khital , Buljty 1270, 1. 181, 226, 398, 400,409, 
413^ 427, 440, 446, 452 sq ., 469 sq.; ii. 6, 
79, 104, 1 13, 212, 217, 227, 284, 407; al- 
Kalkashandl, §ubh al-A^sEc?, Cairo 1904, 111. 476, 
499J tv. 52 sq., 55, 57; al-Mas c udI, Muru & 
al’Dhahab , Bulak 1283, 1. 1 24; Ibn KhaldGn, 
Kitab aNlbar, Bula^ 1284, 1. 222, 223; al- 
Azraljd, Kitab Afehbar Makka , ed. F. WUstenfeld, 
p. 162, 166, 183, Abu ’1-Fida 3 , Tdrikk, Stambul 
1286, lv. 101 ; Ibn TaghrlbirdI, al-Nugjum al- 
zahira , ed. T. G. J. Juynboll, Leyden 1855, *• 
544, 498; ii. 192; Ibn c Abd Rabbihi, aNlkd 
al-farld , B&lSk 1293, lii. 362; al-Baihal^I, Kitab 
al-Mahdstn wa ' l-Masdwl , ed. F. Schwally, 
Giessen 1902, p. 499; al-Wa§hshS, Kitab al- 
MuwaHts}f&, ed. R. E, Briinnow, Leyden 1886, 
p. 167 sqq.\ M. J. Miiller, BeitrUge zur Ges chic hie 
der westlichen Araber , i., Munich 1866, p. 5; 
c Alt b. Dawnd al-Kba^Ib al-Djawharl, al-Durr 
al-thamin al-man$um fl-mU warada fl Ma$r wa - 


A'malihU bi 7 -Khu$U$ wa 'NUmUm (MS. A. 

F. , N°. 282, National Library, Vienna), fol. 69*, 

69 v , 7i r , 9i r ; al-Dj a wfillkr. Mu c arrab , ed. Sachau, 
p. 102; F. Wiistenfeld, Die Geographic u. Ver- 
waltung von Agypten , Gottingen 1879, p. 175 
sq. 193, 197; do., Geschichte der Fafimiden- 
Chaltfen , Gottingen 1881, p. 1 30; F. Fischbach, 
Ornamente der Gewebe , Tab. 6d, 8 a > b , 9b, 10, 
15a, b, 18, 19, 22—25, 29, 33 — 36, 47 a » b , 
62b, 71, 75a, 95, 96a, b, 97, 99, 100a, 

104a, 1 06b, I07 a » b 1 129a, c, 131a, b, c, 

136a, 138a, b, c, d, 145a, b ? 156*, 157c; Bock, 

Die Kleinodien des hethgen romtschen Reiches 
deutscher Nation , p. 29 ; do., Geschichte der 
Itturgischen Gewdnder des Mittelalters , Bonn 
1859—1871, p. 33, 37, 39 W-\ J- v - Karabacek, 
Die Itturgischen Gewdnder mtt arabischen In - 
sc hr if ten aus der Martenkirche tn Danzig , Mit- 
teilungen der K. K. Os t err Mus f. Kunst u. 
Industrie , v., 1870, p. 141— 147, 191— 204; 
do , Die persische Nadelntalerei Susandschird \ 
Leipzig 1881, p. 60, 82 — 86, 106, in; do., 
Ober etnige Benennungen mtttelalterlicher Gewebe , 
1, Vienna 1882, p. 19 sq ., 28 — 33, do, Die 
Theodor Graf' sc hen Funde tn Agypten , Vienna 
1883, p. 31, 33, 36; do, Katalog der Theodor 
Graf'schen Funde in Agypten , Vienna 1883, 
p. 46 sq., 50 ( Mittheilungen des K. K . Osterr . 
Mus. f. Kunst u. Industrie, xvm. [1883], p 541 
sq., 563); do., Zur orientalischen Altertumskunde 
//, Die arabischen Papyrusprotokolle , S B. A k 
Wien , clxi. (1908), 8—14, 21 — 27, 35—39 (cf. 
thereon C. H. Becker, Z. A.,\ xxn. [1908], p. 187- 
190); do., Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer , Fuhrer 
durch die Ausstellung , Vienna 1894, p. 227 
sq ., N° 849 ; A. v. Kremer, Cultur geschichte 
des Orients unter den Chaltfen , Vienna 1875— 
1877), i 353; 220-223, 289, 293; G. Ebers, 

Cicerone durch das alte und neue Agypten , Stutt- 
gart 1886, 1 54, 205; A. Rrigl, Die dgyptischen 
Textilfunde im K. K. Osterrreich. Museum , 
Vienna 1889, p. 52 and pi. 9 opp. p. 48: Aly 
Bahgat Bey, Les manufactures d'etoffes en Egypte 
au moyen dge, B. I. E ., 1904 (not accessible to 
me); M. Herz-Bey, Catalogue raisonne des mo- 
numents exposes dans le musee national de Part 
arabe 2 , Cairo 1906, p. 265 — 277; A. R. Guest, 
Notice on some Arabic inscriptions on textiles 
at the South Kensington Museum , J. R. A. S., 
1906, p. 387—399; do., Further Arabic in - 
scrip tions on textiles , J.R.A.S . , 1918, p. 263- 
265; 1923, p. 405 — 408; R Sewell, Arabic 
inscriptions on textiles , J.R A.S., 1 907, p. 163 
sq . ; O. v. Falke, Kunstgeschichte der Seiden - 
weberei , Berlin 1913, i., p. 1 5, 28, 47 sq ., 51, 
77, 83 — 86, 106, 108, no, 1 19 — 121 and fig. 
105, 107, 153, 162, 172, 187, 191, 202 sq , 
205; 11., fig. 334, 338—340, 342, 355. 35* s 1 -> 
363, 366, 368, 372, 377; R. Meyer-Riefstahl, 
Early textiles in the Cooper Union Collection , 
in Art in America, lii. (1915), p. 23 1 — 254* 
300 — 308; iv. (1916), p. 43-52; Amador de los 
Rios, Reliquias de los musulmanos en Cataluna , 
Revista de archivos , bibliothecas y museos, xxxiii. 
(1915)7 P- *73 — 212 (not accessible to me), G. 
Sangiorgi, Le stoffe e le vesti tombali di Can- 
grande I della Sc ala, in Bolletino d'Artc , 1. 
(1921), p. 441 — 457; A. Mez, Die Renaissance 
des Isldms, Heidelberg 1922, p. 118, 432-434; 

G. Migeon, Un tissu de soie person du 
stecle au Musie du Louvre , in Syria , iii. (1922), 
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p. 41—43? E. Blochet, J.R.A.S . , 1923, p. 613- 
617; A. F. Kendrick, Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum departement of textiles , Catalogue of Mu- 
hammadan textiles of the medieval per tod, London 
1924, cf. G. Wiet, J t A. y ccvi. (1915), p. 341— 
3445 C. H. Becker, Vom Werden und Wesen 
der tslamischen Welt, lslamstudien , 1 , Leipzig 
1924, p. 182—184; E. Kuhnel, Ttrdzstoffe der 
Abbastden , in I si., xiv. (1925), p. 82 — 88; do., 
Islamische Stoffe aus dgyptischen Grabern in 
der tslamtschen Kunstabteilung und in der Sloff- 
sammlung des Sc h loss m useums, Berlin 1927; A. 
F. Kendrick and R. Guest, A silk fabrik woven 
at Baghdad , in Burlington Magazine , xlix. (1926), 
p. 261-267; G. Salles and M J Ballot, Musee 
national du Louvre , Les collections de V Orient 
Musulman , Paris 1928, p. 73 — 75. 

(A Grohmann) 

TIRE, a t own in Anatolia, capital of the 
kad& of Tire in the wilayet of Aidin, in the 
valley of the Kiittik Menderes, 18 miles S. E. of 
Smyrna with which it is connected by railway. 
The present town presumably occupies the site of 
the ancient Arcadiopolis, later called Teira 
(1 e “town”, e.g. in Thyd-teira, cf. W. M. Ramsay, 
Historical Geography of Asia Minor , p. 104, 114). 
In the Byzantine period the town appears as 
T h y r e a (Qbpex) and T h y r a 1 a (Oupxtx . cf. Ducas, 
P 38, 73, 97, *<>9, *75> 196) and repeatedly plays 
a part m history. In 1308 Sasan transferred many 
of the inhabitants of Ephesus to Tire (cf. Pachy- 
meres, li. 588) Travellers like Ibn Battuta (11. 307 
sq ) who went via Blrge to Tire which lay in the 
midst of orchards, gardens, and streams in the l^nd 
of the “Sultan of Birge”, 1. e. of the Aidln-oghlu 
or the adventurous Catalonian chronicler Ramon 
Muntaner (sect. 25) used to pass through Tire. 
When in 1403 Timur advanced against the town, 
the inhabitants fled to Smyrna (cf. Ducas, p. 38, 
97, I0 9)* After the collapse of the petty kingdom 
of the Aidln-oghlu in 830 (1426), Tire became 
Ottoman. It plays no particular part in later 
history; it was a mint down to the xvid» century 
and is occasionally mentioned in connection with 
risings (cf. J. von Hammer, G. O. R., iv. 398, note 
and v. 50 note). In Tire is the tomb of the 
celebrated 'ulema 3 'Abd al-La{lf b. c Abd al- c Aziz 
b. Firishte (Ar.: Ibn al-Malak, Turk.* Fmshte-oghlu, 

d. according to the Sdlndtna of Aidin of 1302, 
p. 239 in 799 [1396]; cf. on this point Sfrakahk 
al-Nu'maniya , p. 66 sq ) known as the author of 
a once much used Turkish dictionary in verse 
( Lughat-t Finshte-o ghlu) and of a commentary on 
the principles of jurisprudence, Matidr al- Anwar 
of al-Nasafl [q. v.]. He taught there m a mediese 
which bears his name and is still in use. Tire was 
also the birthplace of several Ottoman authors, 

e. g. Shaikh Haidar b. Sa'd Allah (cf. 'Ata 3 i, Dhail 
on the 5 $&aka? ik 9 p. 191), Molla Nasr Allah al-Rumi 
(ibid , p. 123) and the scene of activity of kadis 
who also played a pait in literature (cf, ibid 
p. 130, 172 and F. Babinger, G. O. W ., p 146. 
DjarrahzSde). Tire is also mentioned as a place of 
banishment; the versatile historian §hanl-z5de for 
example ended his life here (cf. F. Babinger, 
G. 0 . W ., p. 346). The earlier European travellers 
rarely visited Tire, The chaplain of the English 
factory in Smyrna, Edm. Chishull (d 1733) is one 
of the few who visited Tire (cf. Travels m Turkey 
and back to London [London 1747], p. 19 and 
Thos. Smith, ^ Septem Asiae Ecclesiarum Notitia ). 


It was then thought that Tire represented Thydteira 
(= Ak-ljisar), one of the “Seven Churches of Asia”, 
EwliyS Celebi [q. v.] describes Tire in the ninth, still 
unpublished, volume of his Travels. The town does 
not seem to possess any antiquities. Mention may be 
made of the library of 1,325 volumes (including the 
holograph of the above mentioned commentary of 
Firishte-oghlu), presented by Nadjlb Pasha, governor 
of Baghdad Down to the Turko-Greek exchange 
of population, Tire had about 15,000, mainly Greek, 
inhabitants (cf. V. Cuinet, Turquie d'Aste , m. 
508 sqq.) who were mainly occupied in carpet- 
weaving and the cultivation of the vine. 

B t b It 0 gr ap h y . (in addition to references 
in the text). Karl Buresch, Aus Lydien (Leipzig 
1898), p. 32, 165, 214; Stephanus Byz , ed. 
Westermann (Leipzig 1839), p. 273; Lebeau, 
Htstoire du Bas Empire , civ. 38; Fr. V. J. 
Arundel, Discoveries in Asia Minor , London 
1834), do., A Visit to the Seven Churches of 
Asia , London 1828; Hadjdji Khalifa, Dj tkdn - 
numd (Stambul 1 145), S. 636, Mehemmed c A§h?k, 
Mandztr al-^Awahm, Vienna Ms., fol. 2i3r; F 
Taeschner, Anatol. Wegenetz , Leipzig 1924/6, 1. 
17 6; 11. 39; Sharaf al-DIn c All al-Yazdi, %afar - 
name , ii. 468 ; do., transl by F. P6tis de la 
Croix, Delft 1723, iv. 44, W. Tomaschek, Zur 
histor Topogi aphie Klcmasiens tm Mittelalter , 
in S B. Ak . Wien , CXXiv/vili. 8, 34. 

(F. Babinger) 

TIREBOLI, capital of the kadS of Tlre- 
boli in the wilayet of Trapezunt in Anatolia on 
the Black Sea, picturesquely situated on three 
capes from which the town of Tnpolis, founded 
by Greeks from Miletus in the eighth century 
B c., received its name. The town is commanded 
by a mediaeval castle; the remains of two small 
churches still recall the Byzantine period. In view 
of its proximity to Trapezunt and Kerasunt, Tire- 
boli played no special part in history m ancient 
or modern times. The Comnenoi of Trapezunt were 
fond of living in the castle here The conquest 
of Trapezunt by Mehemmed II in the autumn of 
1461 also sealed the fate of Tireboli. The inhabitants 
fled to the fortress of Petroma 20 miles away and 
only surrendered after a long siege, when starved 
out. Henceforth Tireboli belonged to the Ottoman 
empire. While the Spaniard Ruy Gonzalez de 
Clavijo on his journey to Samarkand in 1404 still 
found Tireboli (“Tripil”) a very large town, the 
place later sank into comparative insignificance. 
European travellers have often visited and described 
Tireboli, e. g J. Pitton de Toumefort (cf. Relation 
<f tm voyage du Levant \ ii. [Paris 17 17], 222 sq ., 
with picture) ; Wm. J. Hamilton (cf. Researches in 
Asia Minor , London 1842, 1. 255), A. D. Mordt- 
mano (cf. Anatolien , ed. v. F. Babinger, Hannover 
1925, p. 41 1); J. Ph. Fallmerayer (Fragmente aus 
dem Orient 2 , i. 13 1, 135 sq.) etc. In Tireboli, 
besides 8 mosques, there are a number of Greek 
churches, some of them old. Near it is the now 
deseited dervish monastery of Sar? Khalifa (cf. 
thereon J. H. Mordtmann in M. S 0 . S \ As., xxix. 
1 12 sqq . and xxx. 206, perhaps the individual in 
question). Before the Turko-Greek exchange of 
population Tireboli had about 8,000 inhabitants, 
*/ 4 of them Greeks. 

Bibliography : (in addition to works men- 
tioned): V. Cuinet, Turquie d'Asie, 1. 53 sqq . ; 
C. Ritter, Erdkunde von Kleinasien , i., Berlin 
1858, p. 821 sq. ; H. Barth, Reise von Trapnunt 
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nach Skutari , Gotha i860, p. 4b; Shakir Shewfcet, 
'frabnUn Td'rtkjii, [Stambul] 1294; HadjdjI 
Khalifa, DjihUnnuma , Stambul 1145, p. 429, 
1. 18; EwliyS <5elebi, Seydhetndme , ii 80. 

(F. Babinger) 

TIRHALA, the Turkish name for Trik(k)ala, 
a town 111 western Thessaly (Greece), on 
the well watered Trikkalmos, 400 feet above sea- 
level, on the Volos- Kalabaka railway. TirhSla, not 
far from the ancient Trikka, now completely dis- 
appeared, with the famous temple of Asclepius 
and belonging since 1881 to Greece, formerly to 
the Ottoman empire, in which it was incorporated 
in 798 (beg Oct. 16, 1395) by Bayazid I (cf. 
HadjdjI Khalifa, Rumelt utid Bosna , ed. by J. v. 
Hammer, p 100, and J v Hammer, G.O.R , 1. 
249). The town was taken at the same time as 
Larissa (Turk Yeni Shehr, q v) Later it belonged 
to the dominions of the Tuiakhan-oghlu [q v.], one 
of the oldest and most distinguished Ottoman noble 
families In the reign of SulaimSn the Great the 
Jews deported from Budapest were settled in Tir- 
hala (cf F Belon, Les observations de plvstei>rs 
singula/ ile'z etc, Paris 1555, fol 58a) In it ‘Omar 
b. TurakhSn founded a tnedrese roofed with lead, 
in which among others, the Ottoman histouan 
Ahmad called Para-Paraz3de taught, he died in 
Tirhala in 968 (1560) and was buried m the mosque 
of c Omar b. Turakhan, which now no longer exists 
(cf. c Ata 3 I, Dh at l on Shaka^ik al-Ntftnanlya , p. 20, 
and F. Babinger, G O. W , p 83 sq ) ; cf also 
Na c Im5, T a^rikh, iv. 38 Tirhala was also the 
official residence of a kadi, and several famous 
scholars like ‘Ata 5 i and Weisi held this office. Of the 
four mosques of Ghazi Turakhan, c Osmansh&h Beg, 
H5djdjl Mustafa and Husain Agha only two sur- 
vive. The first is that built by the famous architect 
SinSn, that of c Osm5n§hah Beg, called Kara c Osm5n- 
shah, a nephew of Sulaiman the Great, who held 
the governorship of Thessaly and died in Tirhala 
(975=1567) (cf. Pecewf, Ta'rikh, 1. 45 and Ewliya, 
Styahet-name, 1 172; do., Travels , ed J. v. Hammer, 
1 if p 87). The mosque with the turbe of its 
founder, although falling into ruins still bears 
traces of its former splendour Of the tombs of 
celebrities here, the following may also be mentioned 
Djafal al-Din Baba, Sman Baba, Ramadan Efendi, 

2ja c far Efendi and Etli Kalkan (qLa !15 { jSls !)• 

The 14 wells built by Muhsin Pasha-z5de ‘Abdullah 
Pasha are evidence of TirhSla’s plentiful supply of 
water. TirhSla is now entirely abandoned by Muslims 
and only Greeks (mostly Wallachians) and Jews live 
in the town, which, while not particularly healthy, 
with its commanding Byzantine fortress and its 
wealth in gardens, forms a picture not easily forgotten 
Bibliography HSdjdji Khalifa, Rumelt 
und Bosna , p. 99 sqq . ; S5ml, Kamus al-Alam , 
p 1637 sq.\ Salname-i Wtlayet-i Yama Sene 
1288 , p. 1 15 sq,; J v. Hammer, G O.R , i. 249 
sq ; I,£on Heuzey, Excursion dans la Thessalie 
turque en s8j8, Pans 1927, p. 80 sqq.; Const. 
Chr Vaytsakis, Zdvropio; trroplat Trbhtcuc 

Tp/xxiAav, Athens 1892, 38 p. 8°, pays al- 
most no attention to the Ottoman period ; Ewliyfi 
Celebi, Siyahat-nama , VIII (Stambul 1928), 
p 202 sqq . — On the mosque of ‘UfchmSn ShSh 
built by Sinan, cf. Ewliya, /. z*., p 203 sqq. ; 
F. Babinger in n potKrtxk TJfc 5 Ax*$if/2/*c 3 ASifvtffv, iv., 
1929, January; K. K. Orlandos, ibtd., June (with 
plans and illustrations). (Franz Babinger) 


al-TIRIMMAH b. HakIm ai.-TX 5 I, a cele- 
brated poet of the first century of Islam. 
He was descended from a highly respected clan of his 
tribe and his grandfather Kais is numbered among 
those who came to Mecca in the year 9 of the 
Hidjra to pay homage to the Prophet. He him- 
self, according to the most reliable accounts, was 
born m Syria and spent the earliest years of his 
life there. Later he came as a soldier to al-KGfa 
and through the influence of some Khgndjl leaders 
became himself one of their sect, and remained 
true to their doctrines to the end of his life. 
Either as a soldier or m some other capacity, he 
visited several parts of Peisia His collected poems, 
which are preserved only in part in a very 
old Spanish manuscript, are distinguished from 
those of his contemporaries by a studied use of 
uncommon words, similar to the compositions of 
the radjaz- poet Ru^a, who made a kind of speciality 
of this Ru^ba was for the grammarians of 
Basra a source of information on questions of 
obscure words and he alleged, according to the 
grammarian al-Asma c l and a few others, that 
he had learned these strange expressions from 
Tinmraah This claim is most likely unfounded 
because Tirimmah was dead when Ru 3 ba came 
into prominence Different was the intercourse of 
Tinmmah with the poet al-Kumait [q. v ], a fer- 
vent §bl c a poet of no mean order, for in spite of 
their differences in almost every other thing, their 
friendship was sincere and lasting The betrayal 
of the Tamlmls of the family of al-Muhallab and 
the downfall of Yazld b al-Muhallab in 102 
(720 — 721) and the undisguised joy of the Tamlmls 
brought Tirimmah into opposition with the poet 
al-Farazdak and in the end after a stinging hidja? 
poem by TirimmSh it seems as if al-Farazdak 
gave up the contest This poem remained for more 
than a century the pride of the Yamanls and 
was continually cited against the Tamlmls Tirim- 
mah’s grandson Am5n a century later lost a post 
as secretary m North- Africa when Ibrahim b. 
Aghlab, who claimed to be descended from Tamlm, 
became governor of North-Africa in 184 (800). 
The fragmentary state of the diwan of the poet 
gives us only an imperfect idea of his character, 
but through some of his verses runs a pious vein, 
so different from that of his profligate adversary. 
Verses of his from the descriptive poems, abounding 
in uncommon words, are often cited in Arab 
dictionaries as evidence of their existence in 
the language ; but I have been able to ascertain 
with a fair amount of certainty that TirimmSh 
uses many words which are also found with the 
same meanings in the poems of his tribesman AbH 
Zubaid, and of Ibn Mukbil (Tamlm b. Ubaiy b. 
Mukbil al- c Adjfanl) whom he may both have known 
personally in his younger years and we may as- 
sume that the words he uses were really found 
in the speech of some Arab tribes and not newly- 
coined words, as is frequently the case with Ru 3 ba. 

Bibliography : 7 he poems of Tufail al - 
Ghanawi and firimmUh b al-Haklm , ed. F. 
Krenkow, Leyden 1928; Kitab al-Ag&Unl } x. 
156 — 160; Ibn Kutaiba, KitUb al-SJifr , ed. de 
Goeje; Marzubanl, Mtiwa shsh ah. — He is cited 
in the Lisan al-'Arab more than a hundred 
times and the Asas al-Baldgha of Zamakbsharl 
alone cites 56 verses, which are not found in 
the manuscript of the DlwUn nor in any other 
accessible work. (F. Krenkow) 
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TiRMI&H, a town on the north bank of 
the Amfl Darya [q. v.] near the mouth of the 
SurkhSn. As Sam'anI, who spent 12 days there, 
testifies, the name was pronounced Tarmldh m the 
town itself ( G . M. S., xx., fol. I05 b ) which is con- 
firmed by the Chinese Ta-mt (e. g. Hiouen Thsang, 
Memoir es sur les contrees occidentalism I, 25). Rus- 
sian officers in 1889 also heard the pronunciation 
Termiz or Tarmfz ( Sborntk matenalov po Asti , 
lvii. 393 and 399). The town is now officially known 
as Termez. 

Tirmidh does not seem to have been touched 
by Alexander the Great and is not mentioned in 
antiquity, although its foundation was afterwards 
ascribed to Alexander. According to H 5 fiz*i Abru 
(q. v. ; text by Barthold in al-Muzaffartya , St. Peters- 
burg 1897, p. 20) not only Tirmidh but also 
BurdaghOy, not far from it on the river, was built 
by Alexander; BurdSghuy is said to be a Greek 
word and to mean “inn” ( mthmankhana ) (> Greek 
TiOtpoi$v%tiov ?). 

At the time of the Muslim conquest Buddhism 
was predominant in Tirmidh; there were 12 mo- 
nasteries and about 1,000 monks there (Hiouen- 
Thsang, loc. ctt.). Tirmidh was then under an 
important ruler who bore the title Tirmidh-Shah 
(Tabari, 11. 1147; B.G.A , vi. 39); there was a 
powerful fortress on the bank (Tabari, 11. 1147). 
In the year 70 (689—690), Tirmidh was conquered 
by Musa b. c Abd Allah b. KhSzim, who had thrown 
off allegiance to the Muslim government, and ruled 
for 15 years by him (cf. Baladhurl, p. 417 sqq . ; 
Tabari, 11. 1145 sqq.) Only towards the end of 
85 (704) did 'UthmSn b. Mas c Ud by order of the 
governor al-Mufaddal b al-Muhallab succeed in 
taking the town for the government. In this fight- 
ing and in later sieges and bridge-building, the 
island at Tirmidh, called in the Arab period Dja- 
zirat c UthmSn, played an important part; in the 
Ozbeg period the island is called Orta-Aral or Orta- 
Arall (“middle island”) (J. Senkowski, Supplement 
a Vhistoire generate des Huns etc , St. Petersburg 
1824, text, p. 20, and the passages quoted from 
manuscripts in Barthold, K is tor it oroshentya Tur - 
kestana, St. Petersburg 1914). The worship of the 
prophet Dhu ’ 1 -Kifl ( B.G.A , 111. 291) mentioned 
as early as the fourth (tenth) century in Kalif, was 
transferred here; after this cult, the island is now 
called Aral Paighambar (“island of the prophet”). 

On geographical conditions in the fourth (tenth) 
century cf especially B.G.A. , 1. 298 and 111. 291 
Tirmidh was an important port on the AmQ-Darya , 
boats were built and exported from there (B.G.A., 
m. 325, 7 ). Like Balkh, Tirmidh was noted for its 
soap (op. cit ., p. 324). Two natives of Tirmidh 
have attained fame in Muslim literature the author 
of the famous collection of traditions Aba c Isa 
Muhammad b. c Isfi al-Tirmidhl [q. v.] (d. 279 = 
892) and the traditionist and mystic c Abn c Abd 
Allah Muhammad b. c Ali al-Tirmidhl [q. v ] d. 255 
(869); cf. Brockelmann, G.A.L.. 1. 164. The latter’s 
tomb, probably erected m the ninth (xv* h ) century 
is now the finest building m the ruins of Tirmidh 
and one of the most beautiful in Central Asia 
(picture e.g. m Isv. Geogr. Obs£c., xliv., 1908, on 
p. 652 with a Russian translation of the inscrip- 
tions and in Barthold, Islam , St. Petersburg 1918, 
p. 57). The inscriptions give us m part what we 
are told about Muhammad b. 'All in the Tad&ktrat 
al-Awliy<? (Pers. Hist. Texts , v. 93) of Farid 
al-Dln AftSr [q. v.], and in the A T afakat aU Uns 


(lith., p. 77) of DJSmI [q. v.]; we are further toll 
that he studied under the same scholars as al 
BukhSrl, which Sam'ftnl ( G . M. S ., xx. lo6 a ) refer 
to Muhammad b. c Is 5 . 

Tirmidh afterwards shared the political histor 
of Khorasan and MS wars al-Nahr, sometimes, a 
at the present day, the Oxus frontier and sometime 
the connection with Balkh being of greater impoi 
tance. Under MahmUd and his immediate successors 
Tirmidh like other dependencies of Balkh north c 
the Oxus belonged to the empire of the Ghazna 
wids [q. v.]. When as a result of the battle in th 
desert of Katwan near Samarkand (5 th Safar 536 = 
Sept. 9, 1 1 41) rule over MS wara al-Nahr passe* 
to the Kara-Khitai [q. v], Tirmidh remained t 
the SaldjQks as is shown by the fact that Sui^S) 
Sandjar [q. v ] sought refuge here in 551 (1156] 
Tirmidh was later in the possession of the Kar 
Khitai from whom it was taken m Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c d 
601 (June — July 1205) by 'Imad al-Dln c Omai 
governor of Balkh for the Ghonds [q. v.] (lbn al 
Athfr, xn 135) c Im 5 d al-Dln’s son Bahrain Sha 
(the name occurs in Nasawi, ed Houdas, p. 39 
was appointed governor of Tirmidh. The ver 
next year it was taken by the Kh w Snzmshah Mi 
hammad, then allied with the Kara Khitai, an 
handed over to the latter, according to lbn a 
Athir (xn. 152 sq.), this news provoked grea 
indignation against the Kh w 5 nzmshah throughoi 
the Muslim world. According to Djuwainl (G.M.S 
xvi/11. 64), the town was surrendered by th 
governor on the advice of his father to c Othm£r 
Khan of Samarkand, in Mlrkh w 5 nd (Hist, dt 
sultans du Khorezm , ed. by DefrSmery, Paris 184a 
p 5 1 sq.) the Kh w arizm§hah is mentioned in piac 
of the Khan After the fall of the empire of th 
Kara Khitai, Tirmidh belonged to the empire < 
the Kh w anzmshah ; in the autumn of 1220 it wa 
taken and completely destroyed by the Mongol' 
In Djuwainl’s narrative (G. M S. y xvi 102) of th 
conquest it is mentioned that half of the cit 
walls are m the middle of the river. 

A few years earlier, we have the first referenc 
to the saiyids of Tirmidh whose importance ws 
not affected even by the Mongol conquest. Whe 
the Kh w anzmshah Muhammad had quarrelled wit 
the caliph NSsir, he proclaimed through the learne 
men of his empire that the 'Abbasids had appr< 
priated by unjust means the power, which real! 
belonged to the descendants of c Ali. C A 15 5 al-Mull 
one of the great saiyids (as sadat-i buzurg) < 
Tirmidh, was appointed caliph (G.M.S y xvi/i 
97, 122). The appointment had no further const 
quences and we know nothing of the life or en 
of this anti-caliph. In the Tdrtkh-i Gusida 1 
Ilamd Allah Kazwlnl (G. M S ., xiv/i 496) he ] 
called Saiyid 'Imad al*Din Tirmidhf 

In the next century lbn Battata [q. v.] (ec 
Defr6mery and Sanguinetti, lii. 48) records haj 
penings m the fcaghatai [q v.] kingdoms. c Ali 
al-Mulk Khudawand-zade, a descendant of Husai 
b. c Ali, lord QShtb) of Tirmidh is mentioned. He 
said to have thrust himself upon the Khan Khal 
Allah at the head of 4,000 Muslims and to hav 
been appointed vizier by him. The members < 
his house are also called &hud£wand-zade in latt 
times (in the %afar-n&Ma y Ind. ed., i. 210, pas 
and in the B3bur-nama , facs. Beveridge, fol. 2C 
contracted to KhSn-zade. The full form is foun 
in the oldest recensions of the £afar-n&ma, con 
posed in Timor’s time [Teksti po is tor U Srtdm 
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Azii, St. Petersburg, 1895, p. 13 1 and 199]). In 
the Zafar-ri&ma the “Khgn-z5de” Abu ’l-Ma c Sli 
and his brother c All Akbar are several times men- 
tioned; in 1371 Abu ’l-Ma c ali was banished for 
his share in a campaign against TimUr (£ afar- 
fiama , 1 231), but his exile was not of long 
duration ; in the very next year we find him taking 
part in Timur’s campaign against Khws nzm 
cit ., p 241) A Khan-z5de c Ala 3 al-Mulk is again 
mentioned latei; Timur stayed at his home on 
his return from his Indian campaign in 1399 
and from the campaign m the west in 1404 {op. 
cit , 11 190 and 593). In 1487 Ahmad Mirza married 
a wife of the house of the Saiyids {Babur-nUma, 
fol. 206). 

In the time of Ibn Battuta, when Balkh was still 
in ruins, Tirmidh had already recovered from its 
destruction by the Mongols; the town was not 
rebuilt on its old site but tuo Arab miles from 
the river; it was a fine laige town with prosperous 
inhabitants (Ibn Battuta, ed Defr6meiy and San- 
guinetti, 111 56 sq ) Among the ruins of this town 
is the mausoleum described by A. A. Semenov {Pro- 
tokoh Turk . Krulka Lyub. Arfeh xix. 3 sqq with 
pictures) with the tombs of the saiyids now called 
Sultan-Sadat (piobably Sul(an-t Sadat), The descen- 
dants of the saiyids now live in the village (ac- 
cording to the latest census 724 inhabitants) of 
Salihabad near Tirmidh. A Semenov obtained from 
them a manuscript genealogy and history of their 
house ending on the 4 th Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 1046 (29 th 
April 1637). According to this MS., the saiyid Hasan 
al-Emlr, son of the emir Husain, came to Samarkand 
m 235 (849 — 850) and thence went to Balkh and 
Tirmidh in 246 (860 — 861) We are told some- 
thing of his relations with the Samanids, with a 
number of anachronisms; for the rest, the genealogy 
only contains names (Sultan-sadat occurs in it as 
a woman’s name) without facts or historical as- 
sociations. 

In the %afar-natna (1 57) “Old Tirmidh” 

{Tirmidh-i Kuhna) is mentioned alongside of 
Tirmidh. In literary works, including the MS just 
mentioned, and on coins Tirmidh after the Mongol 
period is frequently called “The Men’s Town” 
{madlnat al-rtdjal) After TimUr’s death, the Oxus 
frontier again came into prominence for a brief 
period. Khalil Sultan who had seized Samarkand 
could only hold the territory north of the Amu- 
Darya. During the preparations for war between 
him and Shahrukh [q. v ], Khalil Sultan in 810 
(1407) restored old Tirmidh and Shahrukh, the 
defences of Balkh (Ibn c Arabsh5h, Egypt, ed , 
p. 205 sq ). It is to this period that probably 
belongs the memorial to Muhammad b. c Al! al- 
Tirmidhl. 

From the x th (xvi th ) century Tirmidh, and as 
a rule Balkh also, belonged to the kingdom of 
the Ozbegs. During the fighting for Balkh between 
the Ozbegs and the Indian prince (later emperor) 
Awrangzeb [q v.] in 1646 and 1647, Tirmidh 
was occupied by Indian troops under Sa c 5dat 
KhUn (EIliot-Dowson, History of India , vii 79, 
also Barthold, m BulUttn de PAcad. etc., 1921, 
p. 204) 

In the early years of the xvni*h century Tirmidh 
was in possession of Shir C A1I of the Kunghrat 
family, the founder of the town of Shirabad {, Z . 
D M.G., xxxviii. 276). A distinction was made at 
this time between the “great citadel” {kaPa-t kalan ) 
of Tirmidh and the “citadel of the village” (?) where 


the bulk of the inhabitants (of Tirmidh ?) lived. 
The unsettled condition of the following decades 
brought about the complete rum of Tirmidh as 
of many other towns. In 1758 Muhammad Rahim 
KhSn rebuilt the town (Barthold, K tsiorti oro- 
sfi,eniya Turkestana , St. Petersburg 1914, p. 74); 
it was afterwards destroyed once more. 

In the second half of the xixth century, there 
was nothing near the rums of the old town of 
Tirmidh except the insignificant village of Patta 
Hisar (with 1,257 inhabitants) and §alih5bSd (cf. 
above). Patta Hisar acquired more importance 
when it was made the starting point of the Russian 
steamships on the Amu-Dary5 In 1894 the Russian 
fort of Termez was built 5 miles from the ruins 
and gradually became a town, but with a pre- 
dominantly male population (according to the last 
census. 8,052 men and 2,069 women). In 1916 
the Bukhara-Kaishf-Termez railway was opened ; 
during the revolution it was destroyed but has 
since been rebuilt. The excavations conducted on 
behalf of the Moscow Museum for Onental Culture 
have yielded important results, among othei things, 
objects of the Buddhist period have been found. 

Bibliography, In addition to the references 
in the text G. Le Strange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate , Cambridge 1905, p. 440^.; 
W. Barthold, Turkestan , G.M.S. , N. S., v. 74 
sqq. and index. — On the excavations . cf. B. 
Denke, Termez Noviy Vostok , xxii. (1928), 
p 208 sqq. ; Kul’tura Vostoka , N° X (1927), 
p. 9 sqq.\ N°. 2 (1928), p 3 sqq, 

(W. Barthold) 

al-TIRMIDHI t AbU Tsa Muhammad b. TsX 
b. Sawra b. Shaddad, the author of one of 
the canonical or semi-canonical collections 
of traditions. The ntsba al-Tirmidhl connects 
him with Tirmidh, a place on the upper AmU 
Darya, at a distance of 6 leagues from Balkh 
(about 37 0 Lat. N and 67° Long. E. fiom Green- 
wich ; cf. Kazwini, Nuzhat al-Kulub , ed. and 
transl Le Strange, G.M.S. , xxm., index, s. v.; 
Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate , 
p. 440 sq. and map ix., facing p. 433), where he 
is said to have died in 279 (892 — 893); according 
to other reports, he died at BUgh, one of the 
boroughs of Tirmidh, in 275 (888—889), or m 
270(883—884). 

Of his life very little is known. It is said, 
that he was born blind but also, that he lost his 
eyesight m his later years. He travelled widely, 
in Khurasan, c Ira^ and HidjSz, m ordei to collect 
traditions. Among his masters were Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. Hanbal [q. v.], al-Bukhari [q. v.] 
and Abu DawEd al-Sidjist5nI [q. v.]. 

Two of his woiks have been printed* his 
collection of traditions (Cairo 1 292, in 2 vols. ; 
lithogr., Mirtah 1283, fol.) and his ShamcPil , a collec- 
tion of traditions concerning the person and the cha- 
racter of the Prophet (Cairo 1306, with a commentary 
by Muhammad b. KSsim gjassus, entitled. al-Fa - 
wcPtd al- Dj allla al-Bahiya c ala ' l-Shamcfi l al-Mu- 
hammadiya\ and ibid., 1318 with 2 commentaries : 
the first, entitled al-WasoHil, by c All b. Sultan 
Muhammad al-Kari; the second by c Abd al-Ra 5 Uf 
al-Munfiwi ; for other editions and commentaries, 
see Brockelmann, G.A Z, 1. 162) Biockelmann, 
loc. cit,, mentions also a collection of forty traditions ; 
it does not appear whether this was made by 
himself or by others. In Arabic sources other works 
on various subjects — asceticism, names and kunyct s, 
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law, history — are ascribed to him, none of which 
seems to have come down to us. 

His collection of traditions bears the 
title of fahih m the edition printed at Cairo, 
elsewhere it is called $am?\ it deserves the latter 
qualification (cf. Goldziher, Muhamtnedanische 
Stud ., li. 231, note 2), at it comprises, besides 
traditions on law, also some concerning other 
topics. A glance at the list of chapters shows 
that nearly one half of the work is devoted to 
such subjects as dogmatic theology ( Kadar , Ktyama , 
JQjanna , Qfakannam, Iman , KuFan), popular 
beliefs ( Fitart , Rtfya), devotion ( Zuhd , Thawab 
al-KuFan, Dalawat ), manners and education 
(. IstddKan , Adab\ hagiology ( Manakib ). 

The work contains far fewer traditions than 
those of Bukhari or Muslim, but also less repe- 
titions It is chiefly two chapters that are parti- 
cularly extensive, viz. Manakib and Tafstr al- 
Kurban ; they are lacking in the other three 
Sunan (by this title the four collections of Abn 
DawHd, al-Tirmidhl, Nasa 3 i and Ibn Madja are 
sometimes denoted). Though traditions showing a 
predilection for c Ali are not raie, those which 
favour Abu Bakr, c Umar and c Ulhm 5 n are not 
lacking 

By two features, however, Tirmidhl’s work is 
distinguished* the critical remarks concerning the 
isnad ' s and the points of difference between the 
madhhab's , which follow every tradition On account 
of the latter feature, Tirmidhl’s Qjami c may be 
called the oldest work on ikhttlaf that has come 
down upon us ; the remarks on this subject oc- 
curring in ShafiVs Kitab al-Umm are much less 
complete and scarcely authentic 

According to the Takrlb , as cited by Goldziher 
(Muhamm Stud., 11. 252, note 1), the MSS. are 
not uniform in reproducing Tirmidhl’s remarks on 
the tsnad's ( sahth , hasan . gharib , hasan sahih , 
hasan gharib , { ahih gharib ). The author gives no 
explanation of the principles upon which his 
distinctions are based. The work opens with an 
enumeration of the authorities, which have handed 
it down to the final redactor. It closes with a brief 
eulogistic formula 

Bibliography. al-Sam c anI, Kitab al-Ansab , 
G M S , xx , fol io6 a , Dhahabf, Tabakdt al- 
Huffaz , ed. Wustenfeld, part 111., p. 57, N°. 3; 
do, Mizan al-Rtidal , Cairo 1325, ni. 117, 
N° 1021; lbn Khallihan, Wafayat al-A^yan, 
ed. WUstenfeld, N°. 624; Ibn Hadjar al- c As- 
kalani, Tahdhlb at - Tahdhlb , Haidarabad 1326, 
ix. 387 — 389, No. 236; do., Takrtb at- Tahdhlb, 
lithogr. Delhi, no year, p. 230b; Ibn Khatib 
al-Dahsha, Tuhfat dhawt 'l- Arab, ed. T. Mann, 
p. 143; I. Goldziher, Muhatnmedamsche Studten, 
11. 250 sqq. (A. J Wensinck) 

al-TIRMIDHI. AbU c Abd AllXh Muhammad 
b c AlX b. Husain, known as al-Haklm (the wise), 
a Sunni theologian of IChurgsan, a muhad- 
dith , a jurist of the Hanafi school and a mystic, 
d m 285 (898) Some thirty of his works still 
exist in manuscript; their style is somewhat prolix 
but they are very fully documented. 

In his Nawadir al-Uyul and his Khaim al- 
tVilaya , he attempts to give an orthodox mystical 
exegesis of certain gnostic themes (developed by 
the extremist Shl c is) like the pre-existence of the 
Nur Muhammadi and the Ha%ika Adamlya , the 
value of the 28 letters of the alphabet, angeiology, 
the criteria of the * state of “sanctity” which he 


was the first to study ex professo under the technical 
name of wilUya (borrowed from the §hi c a); in it 
he gives a particular role to Jesus. 

He tries to explain rationally the form of the 
canonical rites in his c Ilat al^UbUdiya (which 
were condemned), Shark al-^aldt, wa ‘ 

Asraruhu; his curious Kitab al-Furiik endeavours 
to show that there are no true synonyms (which 
is half-Mu c tazila) He insists on introspection of 
the heart and professes a very high morality; his 
Kitab al-Akyas castigates the different professing 
categories of hypocrisy and refutes the htyal of 
the casuists of the time He was the author of 
the first collection of biographies on the history 
of Safiism but this work is only known from 
quotations 

He is the tiue precursoi of lbn c Arabi who 
three centuries later studied him closely and ad- 
mired him 

Bibliography Hudjwlri, Kashf al-Mah- 
djtib , ed Shukovski, 1926, p 177 — 179, 265 
sqq ; transl Nicholson, 1911, p 141-142, 210 
sqq . ; Amedroz, in J R.A.S , 1912, p 584, L 
Massignon, Essai stir . . la mystique musulmane , 
1922, p. 256 — 264; do., Textes inedtts . . ., 1929, 
p. 33 — 39 and add. (L Massignon) 

TIRMIDHl, Saiyid Burhan al-DTn, a Sufi, 
also known as Saiyid Husain Tirmidhi, Saiyid Sirdan, 
or BurhSn al-Dln Muhakkik, a native of Tirmidh 
and a disciple of Mawlana Baha 5 al-Dfn W alad After 
studying for some time with the latter he spent a 
long time in ascetic practices and finally settled 
in Tirmidh where pupils gathered around him 
After the death at Konya of Bahg 3 al-Dln Walad 
(628 = 1231), Burhan al-Dln went to Konya 
(629 — 630) in response to the appeal of his late 
master’s spirit and undertook the spiritual education 
of the young Djalal al-Dfn RumI who up till then 
had been studying law and literature. After nine 
years, in spite of the appeals of Mawl 5 na, he retired 
to Kaisarlya It is evident from his biographies 
that he was in this town when the Mongols took 
Kaisarlya and made a general massacre here (the 
MSS. of Munedjdjim Bashl, Efjamf- al-Duwal , 
N° 5019 and 5020 of the Kitabkhane-i c umUmJ say 
that this event took place in 641 [1243]; for the 
details cf Recuetl de textes rel a V histone des 
Selcfy , ed. Houtsma, iv. 241). Shams al-Dln Isfahani, 
the Saldjuk governor of Kaisarlya, was the patron 
and disciple of Burhan al-Din. It was he who saw 
to the performance of his funeral rites and built 
his tomb. We do not know the exact date of his 
birth nor can we determine accurately that of his 
death. Ewliyg Celebi says that the makUm of 
Saiyid Burhan Tirmidhi was m Kaisarlya and that 
he died in 474 which is clearly wrong. At the 
present day there is in Konya near the turbe known 
as the TStar-khgnller Ttirbesi, a turbe called Burhan 
al-Dln Turbesi, although there is no inscription 
on the latter, it has always been regarded as that 
of Saiyid Burhan Tirmidhi. DawlatshSh, who regards 
Burhan al-Dln Muhakkik as the s hatkk of Baha* 
al-Dfn and of Mawlana, says that he accompanied 
them on their travels in Syria and to the HidjSz 
and that he died and was buried in Syria. This 
is not in keeping with the facts (Dawlatshah, ed. 
Browne, p. 194; Bombay edition, p. 86; and 
quoting DawlatshSh: Fehlm, Safinat al-Sku^ara 
Constantinople, Matba c a-i c Amire, 1259, p. 82). 
Saiyid BurhSn Tirmidhi owes his fame more especially 
to the part he plays in the traditions of the Mew* 
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ravid general Reverter encamped there when he was 
pursuing the Almohad troops. Al-Idrlsf mentions 
it as a stronghold (ht$n) of the Madjaksa It does 
not seem to have played any special part under 
the Almohads. In 685 (1286) the Marlnid Sultan 
Ynsuf b. Ya%nb wanting to create a base for 
operations against Ceuta, held by the king of 
Granada, built an important fortress atTetuan around 
which his successor the Sultan AbH IhSbit c Amir 
in 708 (1308) ordered a town to be built; the 
historians are not clear as to whether this 'was 
the restoration of the old Tetuan which had fallen 
into luins or the creation of a new town on a 
different site. In 1350 Tetuan saw AbH c In 5 n, son of 
the Marlnid Sultan c All b. c Uthman, rebel against 
his father and proclaim himself sovereign. The 
new town barely lasted a century ; it had become 
at the end of the XIV th century a haunt of pirates, 
particularly dangerous to Spain on account of 
their proximity to its coast, in 1400 Henry III 
of Transtamare, king of Castile, sent a squadron 
of ships which penetrated into the mouth of the 
Martin and destroyed the corsairs’ fleet; troops 
were landed who took the town, destroyed it and 
carried off many of the inhabitants as prisoners. 

Tetuan remained deserted for about eighty years. 
In 1414 the Portuguese established themselves at 
Ceuta which was now to be held by Christians 
After Ferdinand’s captuie of Granada, in Jan. 1492, 
many Spanish Arabs went over to Morocco; one 
of them, a valiant defender of Granada, Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 
al-Mandarl, obtained from the Wapasid ruler of 
Fas, Muhammad al-Shaikh, the concession of 
Tetuan and the lands round it; gathering round him 
a number of 6migr6s from Spain, he built a fortress 
surrounded by ramparts and ditches A new town 
was soon built with its Friday mosque. With a 
body of Spanish horsemen and contingents of 
mountaineers who had joined him, al-Mandarl began 
to harass the Portuguese at Ceuta, al-Kasr al-Saghir 
and Tangier by his raids, taking many prisoners 
whom he employed on the building of the town 
Leo Afncanus passing through Tetuan saw over 
3,000 of them, who were shut up at night in siloes 
[a quarter of the town is still called al-Mtamar , 
“the siloes”) After the suppiession of the risings 
of the Muslims of Spain, many came to join al- 
Mandarl m the last years of the xv th and early 
years of the xvi th century, especially in 1501 and 
1502. To the war by land against the Portuguese 
was joined that of the corsairs by sea, Tetuan 
with the adjoining Shafshawan became one of the 
principal centres for carrying on the holy war 

With the death of al-Mandarl the heroic period 
[>f the history of new Tetuan comes to an end; 
henceforth it was simply a town of bourgeois 
From Spain whose only desire was to increase their 
wealth by trade and enjoy in peace the pleasures 
of arts and letters. Independent and turbulent and 
favoured by the isolated position of their town, 
they tried to escape the authority and especially 
the taxes of the Sultan, but whenever they had 
begun to enjoy a semi-independence, they broke 
ip into factions who afflicted the town and made 
Foreign intervention easy. 

Down to the time of the ‘Alawid Sultan MawlSy 
IsmS'll, the supremacy seems to have belonged to 
he family of al-Na^sIs, which this ruler had to 
exterminate. The period of anarchy which followed 
he death of MawlSy Ism&'il saw the fighting 
between the KS’id of the.DjihSd in the Rif, Ahmad 


b. al-BaftHyl governor of Tangier, against the Te- 
tuanese commanded by ‘Umar al-Wa^a§h; the 
Rifian leader finally succeeded in extending his 
authority over Tetuan. After his death (1743) the 
Tetuanese resumed their old habits, recognising 
all the pretenders who appeared m the district 
In the xixth century, the important fact for the 
history of Tetuan is the Spanish-Moorish war of 
1859 — 1860, at the end of which the town was 
taken by the Spaniards, who occupied it till May 
1862. In 1890 Tetuan was visited by the Sultan 
MawlSy al-Hasan. In 1903 — 1904 it was blockaded 
by the hillmen of the neighbourhood, who took 
advantage of the anaichy provoked by the rising 
of the pietender Abu Himara. Lastly in 1913, the 
Spaniards occupied Tetuan which became the capital 
of their zone of protectorate in northern Morocco 
and the residence of the Sultan’s Uialifa . 

Tetuan, whose port is Ceuta with which it is 
connected by railway, is the centre from which the 
tribes of the GhumSra and the region of Shafshawan 
obtain their supplies of imported goods The local 
mdustnes, especially the manufactures of brocade 
and of silk, are declining. The population is about 
25,000 of whom 12,000 are Muslims and 4,250 Jews. 

Bibliography. All the details of the history 
and topography of Tetuan and its economic life 
have been collected by A Joly in the following 
works for the description see Tetuan , in 
Archives Marocatnes , vol. 4, p 199 — 343. For 
the history, cf Archives Mai ocatnes, vol 5, 

p 161—264, 3* * — 43°; vol. 8, p 404—539; 
vol. 3, p 266 — 300 (on the siege of 1903 — 1904) 
On the economic life, cf L ’ Industrie de 
Tetuan , in Ai chives Marocatnes , vol 8, p. 196- 
3291vol. II, p. 361 — 393 ; vol 15, p. 80-156; 
vol 18, p. 187 — 256. — Cf. also. Cerdeira, In - 
scnpciones drabes de Tetuan , m Revista de tropas 
coloniales , N°. II, Ceuta, Nov. 1925, Cuevas 
y Espinach, Coleccion de estudios referent es al 
bajalato de Tetudn , in Bol. Soc Geogr. Madrid^ 
vol 39, 1897, p. 49 — 74; Gomez Moreno, Des- 
crubrimientos y antiguedades en Tetudn , m Re- 
vista htspano-aft tcana, Jan -Feb. 1924; H. Cohn, 
Moeurs des Juifs et des Arabes de Tetuan 2 , 
Paris 1927. (G. S. Colin) 

TIYtJL, a te rm used in the admini- 
strative system of Persia (the usual pro- 
nunciation tuyul is due to a false assimilation to 
Arabic plurals of the type fu'ul ; in the same way 
Chardin’s translation “perpetual” is due to an 
erroneous derivation from the Arabic ( awil “long”). 

The tiyul (at least in the xix th century and in 
principle) is the authorisation granted by the 
government to an individual to levy his salary or 
pension directly on the taxes which a village or 
group of villagers has to pay the treasury. In its 
simple form the tiyul was a kind of guarantee to 
secure the payment of the pension. This guarantee 
was given sometimes simultaneously with the 
pension and sometimes later as an additional 
favour. The beneficiary could be a stranger to 
the village but he might also be its owner. The 
economic and social history of Persia still remains 
to be written and we can only indicate a few 
facts relative to the origin of the word tiyUl and 
the custom to which it gives its name. 

Etymology. The word is of eastern Turk! 
origin. Radloff, Oplt Slovara y iii., col. 1343, 1380, 
explains it as “property assigned to any one, 
allotment” (das Zuertheilte) and derives it from 
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the verb ti-mhk (= Constantinople Turkish, deg- 
mek> deymek). From the point of view of mor- 
phology one might compare tiy-ul with the word 
katt-ul “camp” which has also passed into Persian 
(place to which one returns, from kaitmak , “to 
return”). The word tiyul is not found in the 
Mongol period for example, it does not occur 
in Rashid al-Din’s chapter on Gh 5 z 5 n’s reforms 
(MS Bibl. Nat Paris, Suppl Pers , N° 209, fol 
405a — 443 b and d’Ohsson, Hist, des Mongols , w. 
370 — 477) It is not even found for the period 
of Timur in the %afar-nama So far as one can 
see, the word first appears as an official term 
under the Tlmunds, cf the Matld al-Sa c datn 
under 8 10 (1407); cf. N.E . , xiv., 1843, p. 124- 
125, where Quatrem&re studies the word and quotes 
passages from the Akbai-nama (concluded in 1597) 
and the c Alam-ara (which comes down to 1629) 

Origin of the institution. Although the 
name tiyul is comparatively late, the practice to 
which it is applied existed in the time of the 
Sal&uks or even earlier. The old Turkish word 
tiyul in the popular language must correspond to 
an official term like ik(a? “fief’ (plur. ikta c at) 
which it finally supplanted The Arabic term ikta c 
disappears just at the time when the terms siyui gha l 
(cf below) and tiyTil come into general use 

In chap. v. of the Siyasat-nama , Nizam al-Mulk 
thus defines the prerogatives of feudatories ( viuk - 
tdan). “they must know that their statutory rights 
(az far man) over the peasants ( ra c aya ) are simply 
the levying in a mild fashion of the legal dues 
(mal-i hakk) which have been assigned ( hawalat ) 
to the feudatories. These dues having been levied, 
the cultivators remain fiee (atman) in all that 
concerns their bodies, their wives and children. 
Their property — goods and lands ( asbab wa - 
dtyd ') — is also free and the mukta'an have no claim 
on it”. The is thus reduced to the right to 

levy the dues ( mal-i hakk) payable by the culti- 
vators. This form of ik(ct (we do not know if it 
was the only one ’) very much resembles the tiyul 
of a later date. In the Mongol period, Ra&bld al- 
Din quotes the text of the decree of 703 (1303) 
by which Ghaz2n Khan created the military fiefs 
( ikta i c ). This edict distinguishes between crown lands 
(tnfiu and diwani ), those of private individuals 
and of the wakf and those which are uncultivated. 
As to the first category the lands of the peasants 
( fa'aya ) continued to enjoy their rights but paid 
all their dues ( bahra , mat \ kobcur , mutawad; djihat-i 
dtwani) to the military feudatories ( jtankiyan ; on 
the meaning of a number of these terms cf. Bar- 
thold, Nadpts na meceti Manule , Amiskiya sertya , 
N°. 5, St. Petersburg 191 1, p 32 sq ) m place of 
sending them to the treasury. This practice is also 
very close to the tiyul although in 703 it formed 
part of a whole system of privileges which formed 
the counterpart of military service (d’Ohsson, iv , 
P . 424, §§ 1—9). 

Tiyfll, a financial expedient. The regular 
tiyUl is characterised by the simplification of the 
process, which is gradually transformed into a 
simple financial expedient in proportion as the 
number of payments increases and the central 
treasury finds a difficulty m making them in specie 
Chardin, v 416, for example, explains the origin 
of “payments by assignments” as mainly due to 
scarcity of currency. 

The nature of the tiyul (i e. of the right to 
appropriate the taxes of a village) was often 


complicated by privileges granted at the same 
time to the tiyuldUr (e. g. that of administering 
public domains on his own account). This explains 
the vagueness of the definitions given it by European 
observers. 

Chardin translates the word tiyul by “assignation 
de terre” and distinguishes two categories of 
tiyul “for these estates are either the apanage of 
the charge, the great charges having all the lands 
which are annexed to them for the payment of 
wages and which lemam peipetually attached to 
the charge, or they are assigned at the will of 
the tieasury”. In the latter case also, the payments 
had a character of perpetuity for a series of years. 
Chardin with much perspicacity criticises the 
system and concludes (p. 418) “the lands which 
are assigned for payment of salaries are not under 
the inspection of the king’s men; they are as if 
they were the private property of the man to 
whom they are granted He arranges about the 
revenue as he likes with the inhabitants of the place”. 

Similarly Kaempfer (1684 — 1688) enumerates 
three kinds of salaries in Persia : barat (claims 
on remote provinces), hama sala (lands yielding 
only the amount of the pension) and tiyul . These 
“ tawnl sen tijuul ” which correspond, broadly 
speaking, to Chai din’s first category are the lands 
(P (l gt, praedta vel fundi) given to dignitaries of 
state ( mimstns ?egm) who during the term of 
their service enjoy possession of them(!) and of 
their taxes (jut durante servitio eorum possessions 
et annona gaudeant) and only draw from these 
lands (belonging to the Amir) a revenue equal 
to 2 to 10 times their salary. 

Siyurghal A distinction must be made be- 
tween tiyul and the document by which the 
privilege was granted; this usually was given the 
Turco-Mongol name of siyurghal (favour) (or per- 
haps in^am ? ), cf Chardin, vi. 65 (who limits the 
meaning too much) and Budagov, 1. 650. The 
firm 3 n of Shah Husain Safawl dated 1113 [1701] 
(publ. by Khanykow, Mel. Asiat., 111 1859, p. 70- 
76) may be taken as a specimen of a siyurghal 
(the only name for it used m the text of the 
document) . the beneficiary has to put at the 
Shah’s disposition seven armed men; for this he 
is allotted the annual sum of 6 tamSns, 3 hazSr 
and 96 dinars and a half representing the taxes 
of the district of Dizmar. The peasants have to 
pay their taxes (mal-wadjahat [?] wa-wudjuhat 
wa-hukiik-t diwan) to the beneficiary of the styilr - 
ghal and the agents of the government are not 
to interfere with the exercise of this privilege. 
Thus the favour of the monarch (siyurghal) con- 
stitutes the tiyul of the beneficiary. 

xixth Century. For the beginning of the 
xix th century we have confirmation of the exact 
sense of tiyul in Rawlinson, Notes on a Journey 
from Tabriz , J.R.G £., x., 1840, p. 5: * tiyul 
is a grant of the crown revenues of any town or 
district ; the individual receiving the grant is usually 
entrusted with its realization, though not necessarily 
so. The grant also extends only to his own life- 
time, unless otherwise specified. It is calculated 
that about a fifth of the whole land revenue of 
Persia is at present thus alienated from the crown”. 
But very often the tiyul proper continued to be 
associated with other privileges accorded to the 
same beneficiary, which disguised the extent of 
the ttyUl. Dr. Polak who himself nearly became a 
tiyuld&r thus defines tiyUl. “ebenfalls Kronland, 
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dessen Ausnutzung aber einzelnen Personen statt 
des baaren Gehalts ttberlassen wird”. 

The system of tiyUl gave rise to all kinds of 
abuse. The landed proprietors of Persia are an inter- 
mediate class between the state and the peasants. 
The latter are regarded as the serfs ( rcfiyat ) 
of the proprietor. The latter ( arbab ) exercised 
certain administrative rights and among others 
himself collected all the taxes due from the peasants. 
Of the sums raised he retained the amount due 
to him as owner ( maliyat~i arbabl ) and handed 
the rest over to the treasury ( maliyat-i diwant). 
If a tiyul is added to this system, the tiyuldar 
and the proprietor, two private individuals, arranged 
between themselves without the intermediary of the 
government, if the two titles coincided, the “owner- 
tiyQldSr” escaped the financial control of the state 
and became a kind of feudal lord whose domains 
formed an enclave on territory governed by the 
local representatives of the central government. 
The tiyul often led to the transformation of its 
holder into a landed proprietor As the favour of 
tiyul (especially in the xix th century) was granted 
to personae gratae at the court, their privilege put 
them in a position to extend and strengthen their 
influence. In the rare cases where the peasants 
were the proprietors of the soil ( phurda-mahk ) 
the impossibility of resisting stronger neighbours 
or the oppression of government agents often 
forced them to seek out a powerful tiyuldar , who 
would grant them his protection, but veiy often 
this protection ended in the disappearance of their 
rights as small owners The tiyul was as a rule 
given for life, when the heirs of the tiyuldar 
were able to get the tiyul extended to them it 
was usually reduced by a third. In the course of 
several generations this led to the extinction of 
the tiyul but the heirs easily found means to 
prevent the disappearance or the diminution of 
their privilege. The tiyul on the state domains 
(khalifa) liberally granted by the government finally 
led to the almost complete disappearance of the 
khah$a in several localities, as for example in 
Adharbaidjfin (Tigranow) 

Bogdanov alone finds extenuating circumstances 
m the practice of tiyul (the presents given by 
the tiyuldar to the government might be greater 
than the total of the taxes, which would other- 
wise have reached the capital; the tiyuldar pro- 
tected the peasants against the extortion of govern- 
ment agents), but the disadvantages of this mediaeval 
system were too obvious and the Madjhs at its 
first assembly on June 1907 hastened to decree that 
all tiyul should return to the state, which was done 
Bibliography • Chardin, Voyages , ed. Lang- 
lfcs, 1811, v. 380, 411, 416 — 420; vi. 56, 
Kaempfer, Amoenitates exoticae } Lemgoviae 1712, 
fasc. 1., relatio vn , § 3, p. 97 — 98; Fraser, 
Journey into Khorasan , London 1825, p. 21 1, 
Polak, Per sun , 11 122; Budagov, Slovar turetsko - 
tatar. nareUy , 1869, i. 424; Curzon, Persia , ii. 
470, 474, 484, 488; Greenfield, Die Verfassung 
des Pers. Staats y Berlin 1904, p 349; Browne, 
The Persian Revolution , 1910, p. 143; Tigra- 
now, / x obshcest.-ekonom otnosheniy v Perstt , 
St. Petersburg 1909, p. 82-85 (a very thorough 
study of the social and economic structure of 
the province of ArdabU) ; Sultanzade, La question 
agraire en Perse (in Russian), Nowyi Vostok , 
Moscow 1922, N°. I, p. 138—140. 

(V. Minorsky) 
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TLEMCEN, in Arabic TilimsXn, from .the Berber 
tilmas (pi. tilmisan and tilmasln ), “spring, well 
of water” is the “town of the springs”. The old 
town a few hundred yards E.N.E. of the modem 
town was called both Tlemcen and AgSdlr, the 
latter, the old Phoenician name, which passed into 
Berber with the meanings given above [cf. agXdIr] 
and also that of “steep cliff or plateau”, which 
corresponds exactly to the position of the place 
on a slightly inclined plateau rising abruptly from 
the plain which it commands to N. and E. Perhaps 
we may see in this name of AgSdlr the origin of 
the Arab legend which calls Tlemcen al-I^jidSr 
or Madlnat al-£)jidSr and makes it the scene of 
the meeting between Moses and al-Khadir (q. v. 
and cf. Kur’Sn, xvii. 64 sqql), The following other 
names of this town may also be noted: Pomaria 
“the orchards”, of the little town which the Romans 
had there and which is found m some Latin in- 
scriptions found on the site of AgSdlr; — TSgrSrt, 
“the camp” (Berber), given in the xi th century A t>. 
by the conquering Almoravids who founded the 
modem Tlemcen and its principal Mosque when 
they were besieging the older Tlemcen, 1 e 
Agadir, — and lastly that of Mansura or al-Mahallat 
al-Mansura (Arabic), the “Victorious” or “Victorious 
Camp”, a town 250 acres in area built by the 
Mari aids of Fas a mile to the west with a great 
mosque, a palace and a walled fort at the end of 
the xni th century and beginning of the XIV th , at 
the time of their first and great siege of Tlemcen 
Of the three successive towns forming Tlemcen, 
AgSdlr in the east, Tagrart in the centre and 
Mansfira to the west, only the central one has 
survived and retained the name Tlemcen. 

Geographical position. Tlemcen lies in 
1° 30' W. Long, of Greenwich and 34 0 53' N. Lat It 
is 2,600 feet above sea-level It is built on the 
north flank of a ridge of the massif of Tlemcen 
facing the sea, which can be seen 30 miles to the 
north, on the ravine which the Tafna makes in 
the chain along the coast. The massif of Tlemcen 
is a geographical unity; it consists of parallel 
chains running S W to N. E. which rise by stages 
towards the south from 400 feet just behind 
Tlemcen to 6,000 commanding the steppe of Alfa 
in the south. This Jurassic massif is bounded on 
the south by the ancient alluvial formations of 
the steppes, in the W. and N. and E by the 
argilacious plains of the Carteman (Mamia) period, 
of the Carteman and Middle Myocene (Hennaya) 
and Lower Eocene, of the Helvetian and Pleistocene 
alluvial deposits of Lamorici&re and Bel-Abbfcs. 
From its geological formation of Dolomitic lime- 
stones resting on porous sandstones resting on 
clays and gravels so suitable for the collection of 
the rain water in vast subterranean basins, the 
Tlemcenian massif is a vast reservoir which distributes 
during the long summer the precious liquid from 
the countless springs, which never fail and give 
the region of Tlemcen for miles around the town 
the beautiful orchards and rich vegetable gardens 
which constitute its fortune and the luxuriant 
vegetation and beautiful woods which adorn it. 

The Jurassic massif, down the slopes of which 
run perennial rivers (Tafna, Mafrtl&h, Wsd-Shgli, 
Wad-Isser) with their waterfalls and which is 
covered with forests (oaks of various kinds, thuyas, 
terebinths, wild olives etc.) and which gives a 
home to a large fauna (lynx, hyena, jackal, fox, 
wild boar and other smaller quadrupeds as well 
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as countless birds). In the mountains are also 
many subterranean galleries, caves and caverns 
filled with pigeons and sometimes affording shelter 
to the animals and homes to the natives. 

The soil is fertile and the flora varied: in the 
orchards of Tlemcen the trees and plants of the 
Mediterranean coast are grown as well as the 
species of Central Europe. The average annual 
rainfall is about 26 inches. It is spread over all 
the months of the year but is very low in July, 
August and September, which only have a few 
thundershowers. Snow makes a brief appearance 
each winter. The climate is healthy and invigorating 
and especially beneficial to anaemic or neurasthenic 
people. 

History. A situation so favourable for human 
habitation has naturally been occupied by man 
for millema. Almost everywhere traces of pre- 
historic man have been found; but there is still 
much to be found in this region, so far little 
explored from this point of view and especially 
in the numerous caves, none of which, so far as 
I know, has been systematically excavated. 

We know very little about the Roman Pomaria 
of which a few inscribed stones survive nor of its 
divinity Aulisva (called on the inscriptions deus 
invictus and deus sanctus) nor of the body of 
cavaliy which garrisoned it. 

Nothing is known of the history of Tlemcen 
between the Roman period and the Muslim con- 
quest. If we do not know how IslSm penetrated 
into this region in the vnth century a.d. we know 
no more about the Sofrf Beiber principality whose 
chief m the vm th century was Abu Kurra. We 
know that on several occasions this emir of Tlemcen 
at the head of his Zen&la Kharidjls undertook 
military expeditions to the east as far as the Z 5 b 
and Ifri^iya. 

Sunni Islam was definitely established in Tlemcen 
and its vicinity at the end of the vm th century. 
Idris I a built a fine mosque m which he put a 
beautiful pulpit” in 790 Henceforth Tlemcen- 
Agadir was the seat of a Muslim provincial govern- 
ment which experienced all the vicissitudes of 
the central and western Maghrib. 

Modem Tlemcen (TagrSrt) founded at the end 
of the xi th century by Yusuf b. Tashfin developed 
considerably and the Almohads at the end of the 
vi*h (xiith) century surrounded this town (Tagrart) 
with a rampart, for Agfidlr already had its own walls. 

Of the Almoravid Tlemcen, which was a centre 
of theological and legal studies (1081 — 1144) in 
which celebrated masters flourished, there remains 
as an expression of religion in art, the great 
mosque with its vigorous and elegant floral epi- 
graphic ornamentation of carved slabs around the 
mihrab. It was about 55 years after the occupation 
of Tlemcen that the Almohads finished the decoration 
of this part of the great mosque as we know from 
a beautiful inscription running round the cornice 
of the drum of the dome in front of the mihrab 
giving the date 530 (1135 a.d.). 

It is remarkable that the great builders of 
beautiful monttments like the Almohads have left 
no trace of their rule in Tlemcen (1144 — 1236) 
except the solid rampart of terre pise around the 
town. No building m Tlemcen or its immediate 
neighbourhood can be attributed to them. It was 
during this period (1197) that the great mystic, 
AbTL Madyan [q. v.] of al-Andalus, who is buried 
at Tlemcen, became the patron saint of the town. 


In the first half of the vii* h (xiii*h) century 
when the Almohad empire, weakened by lack of 
energy and authority in its rulers, was being exposed 
to the attacks of nomad Berber tribes m the west 
and the Hafsid governors of Ifrffciya rebelled against 
the impel ml authority and declared themselves in- 
dependent, the ZenSta tribes of the Band c Abd al- 
WSd [cf. c abd al-wXdids] in the Central Maghrib 
and the BanU Marin [cf. marInids] successively 
formed two kingdoms having Tlemcen and FSs as 
capitals. 

In spite of the almost continual attacks, often 
successful, of which 1 lemcen and the c Abd al- Wfidid 
kingdom were the objects during the vn th (xiii th ) 
and viiith (xiv th ) century, especially from their 
Hafsid neighbours m Tunis and the MarInids of 
F 5 s, the kings of this Tlemcen dynasty found time 
to embellish their capital with various buildings, 
some of which still exist. They also cultivated 
the sciences and founded madrasah for students, 
one of which, in the village of al- c Ubb 5 d near 
Tlemcen to which the great historian of the Ber- 
bers, lbn Khaldun, retned for a time, still exists. 
They realised the commercial importance of Tlemcen 
for relations with the Sahara, the high plateaus 
and the Tell and entertained constant relations 
with Spain through their port of Hunam , they 
also did not fail to take advantage of the favourable 
position of the town for trade with east and west since 
it was on the great natural road from east to west. 

Tlemcen was not only a centre of trade, a market 
for the products of the country around, but its 
own industries produced articles which were much 
sought after as they still are. At the time of the 
emigration of the Moors from Spain m the ix th 
(xv th ) century, Tlemcen received an important con- 
tingent of them, which gave it renewed activity 
in various fields (learning, industry, art, literature 
and music, agriculture, etc.). 

Unfortunately this town so well gifted by nature 
and climate was never able, even at the height of 
its power when it was the capital of the central 
Maghrib, to spread Muslim culture as one would 
have expected. This was because it was surrounded 
by nomad tribes in a continual state of agitation : 
Berbers of the ZenSta or Hil&li Arabs, the latter 
especially were much too turbulent neighbours and 
politically too unreliable for the capital to enjoy 
for sufficiently long periods the peace necessary to 
develop its culture. 

The Turks and Christians of Spain disputed 
Tlemcen at the beginning of the x* h (xvi th ) century. 
The last c Abd al-W&did pnnees accepted the 
suzerainty of the Spaniards in Oran. SalSh Ra^Is, 
pasha of Algiers, took final possession of Tlemcen 
for the Turks m 1555. 

With the Turks, Tlemcen entered upon a period 
of moral and intellectual decay ; commerce gradually 
declined and education ceased; no more fine buil- 
dings were erected; a number of public building 
and palaces were even allowed to fall into ruins. 
The popular poetry of this period gives an idea 
of what Tlemcen had become under the military 
and fiscal rule of the Beys: 

tf God has sounded Tlemcen 's last hour! has He 
not devoted everything to an irrevocable end? For 
it the glorious days are over; the days of sadness 
and misfortune have come. It is ruined, it has 
perished, ruined by tyranny. It is clothed in 
mourning and covered with shame; vice has sup- 
planted the former virtues”. 
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In addition to the memory of three centuries of 
oppression, the Turks have left an important ethnical 
element in Tlemcen, the Kulughlis (Korgbli, a son 
of a slave or of a soldier”), the result of the union 
of the Turks with the women of the country. The 
Kulughlis still form a quarter of the native Muslim 
population of the commune of Tlemcen of which 
they form the most active element, the closest to 
European in character and the most accessible to 
progress. 

From 1830 to 1833, Tlemcen, rid of Turkish 
domination, was under the Sultfin of Morocco. This 
Moroccan suzerainty was even recognised by the 
emir c Abd al-Kfidir, who with the support of the 
Hadar (Moors and Berber-Arabs) had succeeded 
in establishing a precarious authority over Tlemcen. 

The French entered Tlemcen for the first time 
in 1836 but abandoned it on May 30, 1837 (treaty 
of the Tafna) surrendering it to c Abd al-Kadir’s 
lieutenant. After the breach of the treaty of the 
Tafna, Bugeaud came and retook Tlemcen on 
Jan. 31, 1842. Henceforth peace and prosperity 
reigned in the town which had been ruined by 
the years of fighting between Muslims (Kulughlis 
and Hadar). Tlemcen was made a “commune de 
plein exercice” in 1854 and capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in 1858 It is now also the capital of a 
judicial district, of a military subdivision and has 
a regiment of infantry and one of cavalry (spahis), 
many educational institutions, banks and agricultural 
credit offices etc. The population is about 30,000 
Muslims, 6,000 Jews and 4,000 Europeans. 

The attraction of Tlemcen lies not only in its 
verdant and picturesque situation but also m its 
monuments of Muslim art, which make it a regular 
museum of the best period of Hispano-Moorish 
decoration and in the public and private life of 
its Muslim MSlikl population, who have for the 
most part remained faithful to the manners and 
customs of their ancestors. No other Algerian town 
can be compared with Tlemcen in this respect. 

Besides the imposing remains of the old ramparts 
around Agadir, TagrSrt and Mansttra, and the 
numerous mausoleums of Muslim saints, the fol- 
owing may be mentioned as worthy of the attention 
of the archaeologist and lover of Muslim art. the 
great mosque (vi th [xii th ] century), with its minaret 
of the vii th (xmffi) century, the minaret of the 
great mosque of Agadir (vii th [xm th ] century), 
rising on the site of the old mosque founded by 
Idris in the second (eighth) century which is no 
longer in existence; the mosque of Sid! Bel-Hasan 
(viiffi [xuiffi] century) with its graceful mihrab , its 
elegant minaret and the lovely lacework of its 
fretted and carved piaster, its floors of cedar in 
geometrical patterns (this building houses the 
Museum of Muslim archaeology). The mosque of 
the Dlad al-Imam (beginning of the viii th [xiv th ] 
century) stood beside the Madrasa al-Kadfma which 
has disappeared. In the town ( infra muros) one 
can still admire the Maskwar, the fortified palace 
built in the vii*k (xiiitb) century in the highest 
part of the town by the first 'Abdalwadid ruler 
of Tlemcen. Next we may mention for their art, 
the mosque and sanctuary of Sid! Brahlm, the 
mosque of Sid! Sanlsi and of Sfdl al-Banna 

In the faubourg (extra muros) are to be found 
further treasures of Muslim art and architecture: 

1. the ruins of ManfQra, this Tlemcen of the west 
built by the Martmds of Fas at the end of the 
vii*h (xiii«h) and beginning of the viii th (xiv th ) 


century when laying siege to the c AbdalwSdids, 
their relatives and rivals, besides the imposing 
remains of the flanking towers and of a part of 
the surrounding wails 4,000 yards in circumference, 
the ruins of an ancient royal palace, we are 
particularly struck by the remains of the outer 
wall and majestic minaret in hewn stone of the 
vast huge mosque; what still remains, some 120 
feet high of this mmaret of the beginning of the 
vmffi (XIV th ) century recalls by its vigour, beauty 
of decoration, coated with polychrome faiences, 
Almohad works like the Giralda of Seville, the 
tower of Hasan at Rabat and the KutGbiya of 
Marrakugh. 

2. To the E. S. E. of the town in the Muslim 
village of al- c Ubb£d still stands in perfect preser- 
vation the Mosque of SidI Bu Madyan founded 
by Abu ’l-Hasan, the Marla id lord of Tlemcen 
for several years; it is dated 1339 A. D ; with the 
memorial porch of its main entrance, the swinging 
doors of cedar wood studded with carved bronze 
work, its halls of prayer with the walls covered 
with floral and epigraphic arabesques, its ceilings 
ornamented with protruding bricks, the dome lit 
by panes of many coloured glass in front of the 
mtArSb , the minaret patterns traced on its sides 
in protruding bricks with the remains of paintings 
and faiences in delicate enamels, this monument, 
which Is exactly dated, is a valuable document 
for the Muslim art of this period and country. 
Beside this mosque which the ruler built in honour 
of the saint whose name it bears, Abu ’l-Hasan 
erected a number of subsidiary buildings: a 
madrasa (1345 A. d.) quite well preserved in spite 
of the fact that some of the outer covering of 
piaster and faience has disappeared, latrines and 
lavatories, a hammatn , a palace now much decayed 
but whose splendour is recalled by the remains 
of its walls richly adorned with piaster and faience. 
It was here between the mosque and the rums 
of the palace that there was buried at the end 
of the vi th (xu th ) century the famous mystic, patron 
saint of Tlemcen, SidI Bn Madyan , his mausoleum — 
an object of pilgrimage for every Muslim passing 
through Tlemcen — is a building on a square 
plan covered by a dome in 12 sections surmounted 
by a roof of green tiles; inside, the walls are 
covered at the bottom with Italian faience of 
the xviutk century and at the top with moulded 
and painted plaster work. Many princes have 
adorned with some new decoration this hall which 
the faithful have filled with their gifts The 
framework of the arch of the door is ornamented 
with arabesques in plaster of the Turkish period; 
a well with a border of onyx and four pillars of 
onyx with capitals supporting the roof stands in 
front of the mausoleum. 

3. To the north of the town at the very foot 
of the walls in the centre of the Muslim faubourg 
of Sldi ’ 1 -Halw! (the name of another great An- 
dalusian mystic) nses another Marimd mosque, 
the work of Abfl c ln£n, son and successor of the 
sovereign Abu ’l-Hasan. This very well preserved 
building which, like the other mosques still standing 
at Tlemcen except that of Sldi Bel-Hasan (now 
a museum), is still used for worship, is another 
monument of Marlnid art of the viii th (XIV th ) century 
(1353). In the technique of its interior decoration 
(plaster covering of the walls, ceilings of cedar- 
wood in compartments covered with geometrical 
patterns, columns and capitals of onyx which support 
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the principal hall of prayer and come from Man- 
sQra) this mosque may be compared with the 
madrasa of BS c lnanlya in Fas, founded by the 
same ruler at the same time. In the one as in 
the other of these two monuments we can clearly 
see signs of the decadence of the Muslim architectural 
art of Barbary. It is the period when Muslim 
culture is beginning to lose its hold on Tlemcen 
as on the rest of the Maghrib. This is not the 
place to examine the causes. But in the domain 
of minor arts (weaving, embroidery of gold and 
silver, ornamentations of articles of coppei and 
wool, wood and metals) Tlemcen long retained 
an honourable place among the great cities of 
Islam m North Africa Its countless artisans in 
these minor arts and industries are still renowned; 
they still hold the first place for embroidering m 
gold or silver thread on leather, especially the 
ornamentation of harness and saddle-cloths for 
horses for state occasions 

The population. One can easily understand 
that in this old metropolis of Islam, the native 
population (Muslim and Jewish) always very con- 
servative, has preserved its original character in 
spite of the material and intellectual development 
produced by a long contact with Euiopeans, 
especially the French 

The Muslim population (agriculturalists, artisans, 
traders, workmen, clerks and minor officials) is 
the most numerous, it is formed of elements of 
diverse origins: the Hadar (lit. “citizens”) or Moors 
are the result of the intermarriage of the formei 
Berber occupants of the land with the Arabs, 
among them are also descendants of the Moors 
driven from Spain in the vmth (xivffi) century 
and ix l b (xvffi) century; the negroes, not numerous, 
descendants of former slaves who came from Tuat 
and the Sudan; the Kulughlis, since the Turkish 
occupation. To these may be added an element 
in the rural suburbs, which are known as hue , 
whence their name of hauzi The whole forms the 
Muslim community of Tlemcen united by one 
faith, the same beliefs, a common family law, 
but deeply divided by racial soff and family 
feuds. 

Early converted to Islam and having probably 
adopted the Arabic language in the Idrlsid period, 
the people of Tlemcen and its suburbs have 
always shown themselves greatly devoted to the 
cult of saints and the practice of magic 

The Jewish population has for some centuries 
been an important community here which, for 
long oppressed, has preserved its habit of close 
combination against the foreign and non-Jewish 
elements around it. The Jews themselves are for 
the most part of Berber origin belonging to 
the district or to Morocco. To these have been 
added from time to time foreign Jews especially 
Spanish at the emigrations. The old costume is 
no longer worn except by the old men; the younger 
generation educated in the French schools has 
adopted European costume and shown aptitude 
and willingness to study. All however have re- 
mained faithful to their ancestral customs and 
beliefs, sufficiently close to those of the Muslims, 
m the belief m spirits and occult powers, m magic, 
m funeral ntes, in the cult of saints and even for 
usages of family life. As usual throughout North 
Africa the Jews speak an Arabic dialect; it is 
here strongly influenced by Moroccan and clearly 
different in phonetics, morphology, and even 


lexicography, from the Arabic dialect of the 
people of Tlemcen and that of the rural districts 
around it. 

To sum up then, Tlemcen, an ancient Berber 
city converted to Islfim in the vn th — vin th century 
using the Arabic language since the third (ix*h) 
century, has since then remained Mfilikl (no other 
Sunni school or Muslim sect has representatives 
m Tlemcen) During the middle ages it was an im- 
portant provincial capital, then the royal capital 
of a Muslim Berber dynasty of the viith (xinth) to 
the x‘ h (xviffi) century. From the period of its 
glory it has retained intact precious monuments 
and numerous lemains of buildings of great interest, 
traditions and customs, testifying to an established 
culture of its own. 

The coming of the Turks, practically without 
influence from the cultural point of view, was of 
importance ethnically The Kulughli (Turkish) 
element however has been absorbed by the natives 
so far as customs and religion are concerned but 
remains distinct from the social point of view and 
is hostile to the proper native element or hadrt 
Kulughlis and Hadar do not intermarry or very 
rarely and are readily distinguishable by intellectual 
as well as physical features 

Next in order of numerical importance to the 
Muslim group, which is by far the laigest, comes 
the Jewish group, then the French and other 
Europeans. No more here than in the rest of 
North Afnca is there any fusion between the three 
great groups by marriage. Religion which for 
Muslims and Jews decides customs, family life 
and mental outlook, has established between these 
two groups and between them and the European 
element an impassible barrier to reciprocal pene- 
tration. 

Leading then daily lives side by side, on terms 
of unrestricted and friendly intercourse bound by 
common interests of business, these three groups 
of the Tlemcen population are clearly separated 
by profound differences in upbringing and private 
life. If it happens that an individual of the Muslim 
or Jewish group joins one of the two other groups 
through change of religion or simply by marriage 
he becomes to some extent excommunicated and 
banned from the society to which he formerly 
belonged and may even be cut off by his own 
family. 

B tblto grap hy : Besides the Muslim geo- 
graphers and historians should be consulted of 
publications relating to Tlemcen L’Abb6 Barges, 
Histotre des B. Zetyan , rots de Tlemcen , vol. 1., 
Paris 1850; do., Memoire sur les relations com - 
mer dales de Tlemcen avec le Soudan s. le regne 
des B Zetyan , in Rev. de T Orient^ Paris 1853; 
do., Complement a VHistoire des B. Zetyan , rots 
de Tlemcen , vol. 1., Pans 1887; Brosselard, Les 
Inscriptions arabes de Tlemcen , in R.A. , 1 858— 
1861; do, Tombeaux des Emirs Beni Zetyan 
et de Boabdil , m J A, Paris 1876; Darmon, 
Orgtne et constitution de la communaute israeltte 
de Tlemcen , in R A., 1870; M. Weil, Notice 
sur le cimetiere israelite de Tlemcen , chap, i , 
Avignon 1881 ; Canal, Monographic de VAr - 
rondissement de Tlemcen , in Bull, de la soc. de 
geographic et d y arche'ologie d'Oran , 1886 sq . ; 
Audollent, Sur un groupc d' inscription de 
Pomaria ( Tlemcen ) en Mauritanie cesarienne 
( Melanges Rossi , Pub. de TEcole fr, de Rome , 
1892), A. Meyer, Etude sur la communaute 
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tsraehte de Tlemcen et ses anciens chefs religieux , 
vol. i., Algiers 1902; W. Margais, Musie de 
Tlemcen , in Coll, des Musees de V Alger ie et de 
la Tunisie , Paris 1906; do., Le Dialecte arabe 
parle a Tlemcen, vol. 1, Paris 1902; W. and 
G. Margais, Les Monuments arabes de Tlemcen , 
vol. i., Paris 1903; A. Bel, Histoire des Bent 
c Abd el- Wady rots de Tlemcen , Arabic text and 
annotated transl. of the work of Yahya lbn 
Khaldun, vol 3, Algiers 1 904, 1911,1913, do, 
La population musulmane de Tlemcen , Pans 
1908, vol. i. ; do., Un atelier de potenes et de 
faiences au siecle de J. C. decouvert a 

Tlemcen , vol 1., Constantine 1914; do, Guide 
1 1 lust/ e du tourtste Tlemcen et ses enun ons 2 , 
Toulouse, n d. , A. Bel and P. Ricard, Le 
travail de la latne a Tlemcen , vol. 1., Algiers 
1913; Abu Bakr A, Usages de droit coutumier 
dans la region de Tlemcen , vol 1., Tlemcen 
1906; A Cour, V occupation marocaine de 
Tlemcen , chap. 1., Algiers 1908; lbn Maryem, 
Jar din des Biographies des Saints et des savants 
de Tlemcen , Arabic text, ed. by Ben Cheneb, 
vol. 1., Algiers 1908; Fr. transl., ed. by Pro- 
vengal, vol. i., Algiers 1910. 

(Alfred Bel) 

TOBNA, a t own of Central Morocco, 
which no longer exists The few traces of 
it, that survive, he 3 miles south of Barika (depart- 
ment of Constantine) between the Wadi Barika 
in the north and the W5di Bitham in the south 
The advantages of this position, which commands 
the passage between the Sahara and the plateaus 
of the Tell, the Shott Hodna, and the mountains 
bordering the east of this depression, had been 
recognised by the Romans. They built here on 
this site the town of Tubuna, which became a 
mumciptum in the time of Septimius Severus, and 
after a fortress had been built there it protected 
the country from the incursions of the nomads. 
The Byzantines in turn built a large fortress there 
and made it the capital of a district governed by 
a piaefectus limitum . During the early expeditions 
of the Arabs, Tobna seems to have been one of 
the centres of the joint resistance of the Byzantines 
and Berbers The Arabs however succeeded in 
taking it, probably at the beginning of the vmdi 
century a d , and in the governorship of c Omar b. 
Hafs Hazarmerd (151 = 768) they strengthened its 
defences This same c Omar was besieged three 
years latei by the KhSridjTs, who, however, did 
not succeed in taking the town, although they 
lepeated their attempts m the years following. 
Tobna remained in the power of the Arab gover- 
nors of Kairawan, formed part of the Aghlabid 
kingdom, belonged to the Fatimids, to the Zlrids, 
and finally fell to the Hammadids m 1017. 

During the early centuries of Muslim rule, 
Tobna seems to have been a populous and prosperous 
town. Ya'fcflbi mentions it as the capital of the 
ZSb Al-BakrI says it is the largest town of the 
Maghrib between Kairawan and SidjilmSsa. It was, 
according to his description, surrounded by a brick 
wall, with monumental gates and flanked on the 
south side by a castle, built of stone covered by 
vaulted chambers, provided with cisterns and used 
as official residences Inside the town were a gjamfa 
and a main street with shops and bazaars. Outside 
lay the suburbs, a cemetery, gardens and fields 
irrigated by the waters of the Wadi Bithani. The 
environs were fertile and well tilled, cotton especially 


being grown. The population consisted of the 
Afarec, descended from the intermarnage of Romans 
and Berbers, and of Arabs descended from the 
soldiers of the djund settled in the region. These 
two elements were however often at loggerheads 
and the first had the support of the people of 
Setif and the second of those of Biskra. The 
Hilall invasion dealt a decisive blow to the prosperity 
of Tobna. Sacked in 1064, after the defeat of 
the HammSdids by the Arabs, Tobna rapidly 
declined. Its importance declined in favour of 
Biskra and it was not long in disappearing 
completely. 

Bibliogr aphy al-Ya c kUbi, m de Goeje, 
Descrtptio al-Maghribi , p. 83 ; al-Bakrl, Masalik , 
transl. de Slane revised by Fagnan, p. 108, 
Idrlsi, Description de I'Afrtque et de VEspagne , 
p. 103, transl. de Goeje, p. 121; Abu *1-Fid5% 
Geographic, transl. Reinaud, p. 191; Blauchet, 
Recuetl de Notices et de Memotres de la Soctete 
historique et archeologtque de Constantine , vol. 
xxxin. (G. Yver) 

TODJIBIDS. [See TuojIb] 

TODMIR, the name given to the province 
(kwa) of al-Andalus, of which Murcia was 
the capital down to the time of the breaking up 
of the Omaiyad caliphate. If we may believe the 
Arab authors, the word is an Arabic transcription 
of the name of the Visigoth governor Theodomir, 
who, at the time of the conquest of Spam by the 
Arabs, was the representative in Murcia of Roderick, 
king of Toledo He is particularly known for the 
treaty which he made with Mflsa b. Nusair [q v.], 
the Arabic text of which has been preserved by 
dl-Dabbi and lbn c Abd al-Mun c im al-Himyari. It 
was first published by Casiri, Bibliotheca Hispana , 
vol 11 , p 106 and has been the subject of an 
elaborate study by Gaspar Ramiro, Histona de 
Murcia musulmana , p. 11 — 37. 

The kura of Todmir, according to the Arab 
geographers, was adjacent to those of Jaen and 
Elvira and its principal towns were Lorca, Orihuela, 
Alicante, Caitagena and Murcia. For the history 
of this part of al-Andalus during the Muslim period 
see the article murcia. 

Btbltography' IdrisI, Description de 
VAfnque et de I'Espagne , p. 175 of the text 
and 210 of the transl.; Ya^ut, Mu^djam al- 
Buldan , 1. 831 — 832; lbn c Abd al-Munhm al- 
Himyarl, al-Rawd al-m?tar , Spain, ed in 
preparation, N°. 53, al-Dabbi, Bughyat al-mul- 
tamis , N°. 675, p 259, J. Alemany Bolufer, La 
geograf ia de la Peninsula tbertca en los escritores 
arabes , Granada 1921, p 95 — 96. 

(E LEvi-Proven^al) 
TOQHA TIMUR. [See Tu£jja Timur.] 
TOSHRUL. [See Tu£JJr!l.] 

TOQHUZQHUZ, a Turkish people. The 
name was variously written and pronounced. The 
Arabic notices of the settlements of the Toghuzghuz 
correspond to the Chinese and later Muslim 
accounts of those of the Uighur ; according to 
Chinese sources, the Uighur were divided into nine 
tribes; according to Rashid al-Dln (text in Trudl 
Vost Otd. Arfeh. Obsht., vii. 161), the Uighur were 
divided into two main groups, the On-Uighur 
(ten- Uighur) and the Tokuz-Uighur (nme-Uighur). 
It was on these facts that Gngoryew based his 
formerly generally accepted view ( Vostolnly Tur- 
kestan, v!p 2, St. Petersburg 1873, p. 203) that 
for Tughuzghuz one should read Toghuzghur, which 
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was a contraction from Toghuz-Uighur. This view was 
disseminated in western Europe by M. Th. Houtsma 
in his article „ Turks'* in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica ; he was followed by M. J. de Goeje (de Muur 
van Gog en Magog , Amsterdam 1 880 ss Mededee - 
hngen AT. Ak . JTr/., Ser. 3, v. 36 — 122). In the 
first five volumes of the B.G A , de Goeje adopted 
the reading Toghuzghuz; in vol. vi. (1889) T oghuz- 
ghur is used throughout and in vii he went back 
to Toghuzghuz. In the preface to this volume a few 
extracts are given from a letter from Th, Noldeke, 
quoting Pahlavi Texts , 11. 329 {Sacred Books of 
the East , xvni.). Noldeke observes that in the book 
by the Persian high priest Manosfcihr written in 
88i a n (cf now G.J.Ph ., 11. 104 where the 
form is M5nu§ht§hihar), we find Tughuzghuz tt in 
absolutely clear Pazend script; Ghuz and therefore 
not Uighur is the form in it”. A few years later, 
the name Tofcuz-Oghuz was found in the newly 
discovered Orkhon inscriptions The form Toghuz- 
ghuz is now perfectly certain ; it is equally certain 
that it contains the name of the Ghuz (Oghuz); 
nevertheless the view has been recently upheld 
by several scholars that by Tughuzghuz the Arabs 
meant the Uighur and no one else. J. Marquait 
(Osteuropaische und ostasiatische Streifzuge , Leip- 
zig 1903, p. 390) lays stress on the fact that the 
first edition of Ibn Khurdadhbih, said to have been 
written about 232 (846 — 847), already has the 
Toghuzghuz in the district to which the Uighur 
did not come till 866 As the identity of the 
Toghuzghuz with the Uighur seemed doubtful to 
him, Marquart thought the explanation was that 
we really had a recension of the book prepared 
not earlier than 272 A D. Apart fiom the references 
given under GH[UZZ, in which the Toghuzghuz 
appear much farther west than usual (cf. also 
Makrizl, Khtta f, 1. 313 on Tallin, father of Ahmad 
b TUlun [q v ] who came from the people of the 
Toghuzghuz), the To g huzghuz are also still men- 
tioned in the east in the first half of the ninth 
century A. D. Muhammad b MOsS al-Kh w grizm! 
identifies the two Scythias of Ptolemy with the 
land of the Turks and the land of the Tughuzghuz 
(Btbl arab. Histonker und Geographer^ 111. 105, 
N° 1600 and 1601) Even the text of Djahiz 
(d. 869 A. D.) quoted by Marquart, op. cit ., p. 91 
shows that the Toghuzghuz were legarded as having 
long been neighbours of the Khailukh As Reinaud 
(, Relation des Voyages etc, Paris 1845, Discours 
prehmtnaire y p. cxxxvii. sqq ) has shown, what 
we are told m Arabic sources (e. g. in Mas c Qdi, 
MurUd 1 288 and 365) about the doings of the 
Toghuzghuz in China refers not to the Uighur but 
to the Turkish, 1 e. Oghuz, §ha-t c o (on this tribe, 
cf now also E. Chavannes, Documents sur les 
Turcs occidentaux , St. Petersburg 1903, p. 96 sqq. 
and 272). In spite of the Chinese references to 
the nine Uighur tribes, the expression Tokuz-Uighur 
has not yet been found in sources of the pre-Mongol 
period; the Uighur Kh5n of the vmth century of 
whom an inscription has been published by Ram- 
stadt, Zwet uigurtsche Inschriften aus der Nord - 
Mongolei , Helsingfors 1913, p. 13, calls his people 
On-Uighur Tokuz-Oghuz. 

The name Toghuzghuz, which properly belonged 
to the predecessors of the Uighur, the §ha-t c o Turks, 
seems to have been transferred by the Arabs to 
the Uighur. The Arabs apparently did not know 
that the Sha-t c o had been driven away by the 
Tibetans and the latter in turn supplanted by the 


Uighur. From what sources the Arab notices of 
the Toghuzghuz are taken and to what date they 
refer has not yet been established; nor is anything 
known about the date of the journey mentioned 
by Ya^dit ( Mu c djam , i. 840 supra) madebyTamlm 
b. Baljr al-Mutawwa c I to the “KhSkSn of the To- 
ghuzghuz”. The best sources, the account in the 
anonymous Hudud al-Alam und in Gardizl have 
been m part used by Marquart (op. cit., Index 
under “Toguzguz s Uiguren”). The account in Idris! 
(transl. Jaubert, i. 401) is quite different. It is 
important to note that the only Arab author who 
writes on Central Asia, not from books but from 
his own experiences, knows nothing of the Toghuz- 
ghuz; on the other hand we find in him the Uighur 
(without a numeral) hitherto quite unknown to his 
Arab predecessors Later writers quoting literary 
sources again mention the Toghuzghuz in place 
of the Uighui ; cf. the note by Fakhr al-Din Mu- 
barak Shah al-Marwarradl (beg. of the vu. [xuBh] 
century) on the scripts of the Soghdians and 
Toghuzghuz ( c Ad/ab-Name , A Volume of Oriental 
Studies presented to E. G. Browne, Cambridge 
1922, p. 405 sq ., p 407 w’rong vocalisation* Ta- 
ghuzghuz) It was only, when during the Mongol 
period more accurate information became available 
about Central Asia and especially about the Uighur, 
that the name Toghuz gh uz for a people disappeared 
from Muslim geographical literature ; in the Nuzhat 
al-KulUb of Hamd Allah KazwinI (printed in 740 
1339 — 1340) it does not occur. 

Bibliography', given in the text. 

(W. Barthold) 

TOIfAT, a town in Asia Minor, situated 
in the northern part of Cappadocia, to the south 
of the middle couise of the Tozanlf Su, the 
ancient Iris. The town is situated on both 
sides of a mountain valley opening to the north 
and between the town and the river there is a 
beautiful plain. In a northeastern direction, facing 
the river, lay in ancient times the well-known 
town of Comana Pontica, the name of which 
still survives in the village of Gumenek; the site 
of To^at was occupied by a fortress called Dazimon 
(on this identification cf Ramsay, The Historical 
Geography of Asia Minor , London 1890, p. 329 
sqq ) This fortress must have gained in importance 
dining the frontier wais of the Byzantine Empire. 
The name Tofcat, however, which occurs in the 
Muhammadan geographers since Yal^t (TO^St, 
YSktit^ 1 895 ; Abu ’1-FidS 3 , ed. Reinaud, Pans 1840, 
p. 384—85), is said to have been derived from 
the Armenian form of the name Eudoxia (St. 
Martin, Memoir e sur VArmenie , i. 188), but this 
identification still presents difficulties Ewliya Celebi 
gives a number of other etymologies. After the 
Saldjuk conquest, Tolj:at kept its strategical impor- 
tance and was occasionally a princely residence; 
during the Mongol invasion, the SaldjOk sultSn 
tried to put his possessions in safety in the citadel, 
and resided there, when the Karaman Oghlu 
had taken possession of Konya in 1275 (Ibn 
Bibi, Rec . de textes rel. h Phist. des Seldj ., iv. 
325). Afterwards Tolfat belonged to the states of 
the Eretna Oghlu and of Kadi Burhan al-Din of 
Si was (vide c AzIz ibn Ardaghlr AstarSbadl, Bazm-u 
Ratm , ed. Constantinople 1928); from him the 
Ottoman Sultan BSyazld II took the town in 
1392. TlmUr is said to have been unable to take 
this stronghold (Ewliyft Celebi, v. 55), and, after 
his withdrawal, the Ottomans were soon again 
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masters of the town. Under Muhammad II To^at 
was devastated by the army of Uzun Hasan, during 
the l£araman wars, in 147 1, but after that time 
it does not play an important role in Turkish 
history , occasionally its pnson in the citadel, called 
£artalf:>i Badawl, was used for political offenders 
It remained, however, an important town, as it 
lay on the main caravan and army road from 
Constantinople to the East; by this road it was 
linked to Amasia in the north and Slwas in the 
south. Other roads also converged to Tokat, so 
that, in the xviith century, it was the chief 
crossing point of trade roads in those regions 
(Taverniei). 

Toljat has also traditions in religious history; 
in the xmth century it was invaded by the adherents 
of Baba Ishak (Ibn Bibi, p. 229) and Ewliyg tells 
a probably legendary story about the attempts of 
Hfidjdjl Bektafch to win the town from the infidels 
in the time of Ertoghrul 

Until the xixth century, Tokat was a kaza in 
the satt&afc of Slwas, belonging to the eyalet of 
Siwas. The legislation of 1864 made it the chief 
town of the san&ak Tofcat in the wilayet of Slw 5 s, 
while, under the Turkish Republic, Tokat has 
become the capital of a wilayet with six kaza' s * 
Tokat, Zile, Arba c a, Niksar, Reshadiye, Artfk Owa. 
Towards the end of the xixth century, the population 
was about 30,000 inhabitants, 17,500 of whom 
were Muhammadans (Cuinet). The chief industries 
weie the manufacture of copper utensils and yellow 
leather, the copper being imported from the mines 
of KebSn Ma c den and Arghana Ma c den. 

Bibliography : Ewliya Celebi, Siyahet- 
nama , v. 54—71 ; Hadjdji Khalifa, Djthan-numa , 
p. 628; Sami, Kamus aLA c ldrn, lii. 1691 — 93; 
TUrkiye Djumhunyeti Salriamesi , 1927 — 28, 

p. 78a — 92, C. Ritter, Erdkunde, xvm. m sqq ; 
V. Cuinet, La Turquie d' Asie, 1 703 — 37; F 
Taeschner, Das anatohsche Wegenetz , Leipzig 
1924, 1^212; 11. 19. (J. H. Kramers) 

TO KH ARISTAN. also written TokhAristAn and 
TokhairistAn, a district on the upper course 
of the Amn-Daryg [qv] It is the name of a 
district formed from that of its inhabitants (like 
Afghanistan, BalOdistSn etc ), but the question of 
the nationality and language of the Tokljarians 
was of no significance in the Muslim period. With 
the exception perhaps of the mention of Balkh 
as Madinat Tokhara in BalSdhurl, p. 408 there 
is nothing to show that anything was known in 
the Muslim period of the Tokharians as a people, 
although as late as 630 a d the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiian-Cuang (or Yuan -Cuang) mentions, m addition 
to the land of Tu-ho-lo on the Amil-Darya, another 
district of Tu-ho-lo, then a desert, east of Khotan 
(Hiouen-Thsang, Memotrcs stir les cotitrees occt- 
dcntales, transl St. Julien, i 23 and 11. 247) The land 
of the Tu-ho-lo on the Amil-Darya was m those 
days divided into 2 7 small principalities, the northern 
frontier formed the “Iron Gate 1 ’,' i. e the Buggala 
pass between the valleys of the Kasbka-DaiyS and 
the Upper AmU-DaryS. In the Muslim period also 
TokbSristSn in the wider sense included all the 
highlands dependent on Balkh, right and left of 
the upper course of the AmU-DaryS. According 
to Ya^at (Mtfdjam, iii. 518), there were two 
TokharistRns, Upper (al^ulya) and Lower (al-sufla), 
but he does not seem to have had any exact idea 
of this division. Upper Tokharistan was said to 
be east of Balkh and west (according to modern 


maps south) of the Qjaihtln (Amn-DaryS); Lower 
was also west of the I^jaihnn but more to the 
east than Upper Tokharistan. The latter is also 
mentioned in B, G. A., vi. and vii. and in Tabari. 
According to B. G,A. , vii. 93 (Ibn Rusta) Upper 
ToJchSristgn, as was to be expected from the physical 
features of the country, lay north of the AmB- 
DaryS; on p. 292, 8 the high lying territory on 
both sides of the Upper AmH-Daryg is included 
in Upper TokhSristgn along with BadakhshSn and 
Shughngn In B G, A.> vi. 34 on the other hand 
it is assumed, as in Yakut, that Upper Tokharistan 
lies east of Balkh and south of the AmU-DaryS. 
Tn Tabari (11. 1589 and 1612) the expression Upper 
Tokharistan twice occurs without its situation being 
defined. In another passage (11. 1180), we are told 
that the lands of the ShBmSn and AkharBn (north 
of the AmU-Darya on the Upper Kafir-mhgn) were 
m Tokharistan, without the qualification aL c u/ya, 
Ya c kubi, B. G A vii. 289 and 290 calls the 
district of the town of BamiySn [q. v ] “the first” 
(a Lula) or „the nearest” ( al-dunya ) Tokharistan. 
Bamiygn was the “first of the districts ( mamalik ) 
m the nearest, western Tokhgristgn” Ibn Khor- 
dadhbih assumes that Tokharistan extends far to 
the northwest including Zamon, the modern KerkI 
( B . G A , vi 36) as well as to the south where 
the frontiei lands ( tkughur ) of Tokharistan are 
said to be Zabilistan (p. 35) and Kabul (p. 37). 

The frontiers of Tokharistan in the narrower 
sense are given most accurately by Istakhrl (B.G.A, y 
1. 270 sq), they were the lands east of Balkh, west 
of Badakhshan, south of the AmU-Darya and north 
of the main udge of the Hindukush; the most 
important towns besides the capital Tfilekan or 
Tayekan were Warwallg and Andaraber. 

The Haital (pi. Hayatila) appear for the first time 
in Tabari’s history of the SSsanians during the 
fighting for the Persian throne after the death of 
Yazdegird II (438) They had conquered Tokhar- 
istan shortly before (Tabari, i. 873, 4, Noldeke, 
Geschichte der Perser und Araber , p II 9); from 
whom we are not told. During the Arab wars 
with the native princes, the last Sasanians and 
the Turks for the possession of Tokharistan a 
djabghu (djab gh uya, Tabari, ii. 1206) is mentioned 
as king ( malik ) of Tokharistan ; he was a prince of 
the Turkish people of the Kharlukb (Karluk); 
the expressions diabgkuya aLfok&ari (11 1604 and 
1612) and djabghuya al-Kharlukhi (1612) are used 
promiscuously by Tabari, although in one passage 
(1591) he does make a distinction between Tokhar- 
istan and the land (ard) of the djabgJt&ya. Shortly 
before 740 a. d. these wars were finally decided 
m favour of the Arabs. Tokharistan later appears 
as a part of the kingdom of the GhSnds [q. v.] 
and of that branch which had its capital in Bamiyan. 
The name Tokharistan as that of a district seems 
to have dropped out of use since the vn*b (xiii*b) 
century. 

Bibliography, G. Le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate , Cambridge 1905, 
p. 426 sq, ; J. Marquart, Eransakr t Berlin 1901, 
p. 199 sqq , and index; W. Barthold, Turkestan 
((?. M, S, t N. S , v.), London 1928, p. 66 sqq, 
and index. (W. Barthold) 

TOKTAMiSH, also written TokhtamIsh (e. g, 
regularly in Russian annals), Khan of the Gol- 
den Horde. The reading Tukatml§h described 
as correct by E. G. Browne ( Persian Literature 
under Tartar Dominion , Cambridge 1920, p. 583 
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probably on the authority of the lines quoted on 
p. 328) is contradicted by the reading in many 
manuscripts and on the Uighur coins and documents; 
for example Ibn ‘Arabshfih (Egypt, ed., p. 14 and 
pass.) regularly writes Tokt5mlgh-Khan. The ac- 
counts of his origin vary a good deal The name 
of his father (although it is often corrupted m 
manuscripts) was certainly Tuli-Khodja, who, accor- 
ding to the genealogy given by E. von Zambaur 
( Manuel de Gencalogic et de Chronologic pour Vhis - 
toirc de V Islam, Hanover 1927, Genealogy S) and 
to that given by Lane-Poole and others, was a 
brother of the Khan Urus and a descendant of 
Orda, the eldest son of DjP£i; but according to 
Abu ’1-Gh5zl (ed. Desmaisons, p. 178), he was 
descended from another son of DjPfci, Tukai-TlmPr- 
KhSn. Our only source for the life of Tuli-Khodja 
and the early days of his son is the anonymous 
work compiled for TlmPr’s grandson Mlrza Iskandar 
described by Rieu, Catalogue of Pers MSS tn 
the Brittsh Museum , p. 1062 sqq. y of which 
another copy is preserved in the Asiatic Museum 
in Leningrad (cf. the end of the article lur-i BU7URG, 
ni., p. 46). According to this source (As. Mus 
MS., fol. 242b) he was governor (haktm) of Man- 
gishlajc [q. v.] and executed by order of Khan 
Urus, his son Toktamfsh had once or twice taken 
to flight but had come back again , as he was 
still a minor he was pardoned In the year of 
the Dragon (= 1376) he went to Timur and was 
received by him in Samarkand; according to c Abd 
al-Razzak Samarkand! (q. v. ; MS. of the University 
of Leningrad, fol. 70 b ) he had been shortly before 
defeated by Khan Beg-Pulad TlmPr granted Tojc- 
tamfsh the towns of Otrar, Sabi an and Sfghn5j<;; 
there he was attacked by Kutlugh-Bugha, a son 
of Khan Urus. Kutlugh BPgha fell m the battle 
but Toktamfsh was nevertheless defeated and had 
to retire to TlmUr. The latter lent him assistance 
and he returned to Sabran but was soon afterwards 
defeated by Tokhta-Kfya, another son of Urus- 
Khan and had again to flee to Timur. Timur 
himself, according to the Zafar-Nama (Ind. ed., 
1 278), at the end of the same year of the Dragon 
(= beg. 1377) had to take the field with Tokta- 
mfsh against the Khan. The enemy was routed 
and Urus Khan died soon afterwards He was 
succeeded by his sons, Tokhta-Kfya first and then 
Timur-Malik. Timur leturned at the beginning of 
the year of the Snake (=1377) to his capital, 
Toktamfsh was thereupon defeated by Timur-Malik 
but at Timur’s desire proclaimed Khan in Sfghnak 
( op . eit.y p. 284) In the winter (1377 — 1378) 
Timur was told that Timur-Malik was continually 
drinking and thus had lost all prestige; Toktamfsh 
was told of this and in the same winter by a 
rapid campaign he put an end to TlmPr-Malik’s 
rule; in the following spring (1378) he undertook 
from Sfghnak the conquest of the western part of 
the Golden Horde and successfully carried it through 
(op. cit , p 290) The period of these successes 
can be more exactly ascertained from the Russian 
annals. On September 8, 1380 the ruler of the 
Golden Horde, Mamai (in the Zafar-Nama\ MamPlj:), 
was defeated by the Russians on the Don at 
Kulikowo and soon afterwards by Toktamfsh in 
the neighbourhood of the Sea of Azov; in the 
same year the Russians learned of the victory of 
the new K|&n. When in 1381 the submission of 
the Russians demanded by Toktamfsh was refused, 
Russia was cruelly ravaged in the following year 


by him (1382); on Aug. 26, the capital Moscow 
was completely destroyed and sacked and Tartar 
rule re-established in Russia for another century. 

According to Iskandar’s anonymous historian 
(Asiat. Mus., Ms. f. 243a), Toktamfsh was a just 
and vigorous ruler (he is also said to have been 
a handsome man); but as a result of his ingrati- 
tude to TlmUr, his abilities were of no avail. 
Very soon after his rule was established he came 
out as an enemy of Timur; Khwgmm was con- 
quered by Timur in 781 (1379) and by 785 (1383) 
we find coins struck there in the name of Tofcta- 
m?sh So far as we know, TlmUr on this occasion 
took no steps either against the Kh^Srizmshah or 
against Toktamfsh ; in the Zafar-natna (i. 410^ ). 
Toktamfsh’s first hostile act against TlmUr is said 
to be his campaign through Dei bend to Adhar- 
baidjan in 789 (year of the Hare =1387). Tok- 
tamfsh in the previous winter had already sent 
an army against Tabriz [q. v.] (%afar-riama y i. 
392) but Timur had not yet reached it so that 
his rights were not directly challenged by the 
Khan’s expedition. Tabriz was laid waste in the 
most terrible fashion. Killing and plundering went 
on for 8 days (so the contemporary writer Zam 
al-Din Kazwlni; cf. tugha-timUr). Even on this 
occasion TlmUr still showed gieat restraint towards 
his opponent, from his winter quarters in Kar5- 
bagh he sent his son MirSnshah against the enemy 
with a division. After the latter’s victory, the 
prisoners were released and Toktamfsh was simply 
reproached and cautioned by Timur. 

Towards the end of the same year (1387) when 
TlmUr was still in Persia, Toktamfsh sent his ar- 
mies to attack the heart of Timur’s empire. On 
this occasion the armies of the Golden Horde 
were everywhere victorious and advanced as far 
as the AmP- Dary5, Bukhara was besieged and 
the country round it laid waste (Zafar-namey 1. 
443). Timur had to return hurriedly and left 
Persia about the end of Muharram 790 (beg Feb. 
1388). It was not till 1391 that TlmUr began his 
campaign of vengeance against the lands of the 
Golden Horde; at the beginning of this campaign 
an embassy arrived from Toktamfsh, which of 
course could have no influence on the course of 
events On Monday, 15th Radjab 793 (June 19, 
1391) Toktamfsh was defeated at Kunduzfca. 
Timur advanced as far as the Volga, but he 
returned to his kingdom without having subjected 
the kingdom of the Golden Horde. Toktamfsh 
had to abandon his throne for a short time but 
soon returned again We find a letter from him 
to the Polish King Yagello, from Tana (Azov) 
of 8 tb Radjab 795 (May 20th 1393) in which 
these events are narrated from the Khan’s point 
of view. Timur, he said, had been summoned 
against him by the Khan’s enemies and the Khan 
only learned too late of this, at the beginning 
of the fighting these conspirators had abandoned 
the Khan, so that his kingdom was thrown into 
great confusion. Order was now entirely restored 
and Yagello had to hand over the arrears of tri- 
bute : his merchants could travel freely about 
(Zap , iii. 3 sqq.). 

There was now open enmity between TlmPr 
and Toktamfsh In 1385 ambassadors bearing gifts 
had been sent to Egypt by Toktamfsh (Tiesenhausen, 
Sbornlk materialov otnosyashUkhsya k istorti Zolotoi 
Ordl , St. Petersburg 1884, p. 427^.) but nothing 
was said about joint military undertakings on this 
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occasion; on the other hand the missions of 1394 
and 1395 had the specific purpose of an alliance 
between Egypt and the Kingdom of the Golden 
Horde against Timur (op. cit p. 428, 445 and 
450). This was the time of Timur’s “Five Years’ 
War” against the west (1392 — 1396). In 1393 
TlmEr had sent an embassy from Baghdad to Egypt 
(. ?afar-nama , 1. 642 sq .) , by order of Sultan Bar- 
[q.v.] the ambassador was murdered at Rahba, 
the frontier town on the Euphrates ( loc cit , ii. 275) 
In 1 394 Timur wanted to go to Syria, but abandoned 
this idea and went instead to Northern Mesopotamia 
(Iskandar’s anonymous historian, MS. in the Asiat. 
Mus., fol 291b); according to an Egyptian source 
(Ibn Hadjar al- c Askalam in Tiesenhausen, op. cit , 
p. 450), the reason for this was the news of a 
raid by Toktamlgh into TlmUr’s territory. Adhar- 
baidjSn with the lands north of it as far as Derbend 
had been under the rule of Timur’s son MirSn- 
shah since 1392 [cf. tabrIz]; Derbend and Shirwan 
had previously been expressly claimed by Toktamfsh 
and coins had been struck there in his name from 
790 (1388) till 792 (1390), but there is no reference 
to danger threatening from there in the year 
following. Timilr was delayed for a considerable 
time by fighting in Armenia and Georgia It was 
not till towards the end of 1394 that Timur in 
Shaki heard from §hirwan that the country had 
been invaded by the army of the Golden Horde, 
they were easily repelled and Timur took up his 
quarters for the winter m MahmUdSbad ( Zafar - 
ridma , 1 732 sq ). From here in the spring of 

1395 he undertook his main campaign against 
Toktamfsh Before the opening of the campaign 
Shams al-Din Alwalighi was sent as an envoy to 
Toktamfsh; his reply was awaited on the Samur 
(south of Derbend); when it proved unsatisfactory, 
the campaign took its course. The decisive battle 
was fought on the Terek on Wednesday the 23 rd 
gjumada II, 797 = April 14, 1395 ( Zafar-riama , 
i. 745 sqq.) Toktamlgh had once more to disappear 
from the scene for a time. Tfmfir never, as the 
Zafar-nama, 1 761 says, reached Moscow but only 
came to the Yelec, where according to Russian 
annals, he turned on Aug. 26, 1395. Soon after- 
wards Azfik (Azov) and m the winter H&djdjl 
f Tarkhan (Astrakhan) and Saray [q v.] were sacked 
with much bloodshed * in the spring of 798 (1396) 
Timur returned via Derbend to Adharbaidjan, once 
more without establishing his rule or that of one 
of his protdg^s over the lands of the Golden Horde. 
Toktamlgh was able to return to his throne once 
more; according to Ibn Hadjar al- c As^:alanI, in 
799 139 6 — Sept 1397) he fought against 

the “Genoese Franks” (Tiesenhausen, op. cit ., 
p. 451) On the 3 r d Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 800 (Aug 
17, 1398) TimUr received an ambassador from the 
rival and successor of Toktamlgh, TimUr-Kutlugh, 
son of Timur-Malik ( Zafar •nama , ii. 33; the date 
in the original source, Tekstl po tstont Sredney 
Ash, St. Petersburg 1915, P* 54 ) Toktamlsh fled 
to Witowt, the prince of Lithuania, who took up 
his cause but was defeated by the Tatars on 
Aug 12, 1399 on the Worksla Henceforth Tok- 
tamlsh led the life of an adventurer. Shortly before 
his death TimUr received an embassy from Toktamlsh 
in Otr 5 r, which he had reached on Wednesday the 
1 2th Radj&b (Jan. 14, 1405), bringing the assurance 
of his penitence and an appeal foi pardon TimUr 
promised to come after his return from the campaign 
to China, to the land of the Golden Horde again 


and restore his throne to Toktamlsh (?afar-n 3 ma, 
ii. 646 sqq.). According to Russian sources, Tok- 
tamlsh fell in 1406 at Tiimen in Siberia fighting 
against a force of K&2n Sbadl’s (802 — 810 = 
I 399 / I 4 00 ~" 1 4 ° 7 / I 4 0 ^)i according to Iskandar's 
anonymous historian (Asiat. Mus , fol. 243k) he 
died a natural death. 

Bibliography . given in the text itself. 
The earlier European accounts of ToVtamlsh 
(especially Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte der 
Goldenen Horde , and Howorth, History of the 
Mongols , part ii ) are no longer in keeping with 
our present knowledge of the sources. See also 
the article tImUr-lang. (W. Barthold) 
TOLEDO (Ar. Tulaijula), a t o w n in Spain 
in the centre of the Iberian Peninsula 60 miles 
S. S. W. of Madrid. Built 2,000 feet above sea-level 
on a granite hill and surrounded on three sides 
by a bend m the Tagus, which has dug out its 
bed along the bottom of a deep fault, it commands 
in its immediate vicinity a fertile vega which 
runs to N. E. and N. W. along the river and 
beyond it is the plain of denudation of the Castilian 
plateau. Toledo has at the present day only some 
25,000 inhabitants. It is the capital of the province 
of the same name and the see of the premier 
Aichbishop of Spam. The old capital of the kings 
of Castille is now a little quiet town, but it has 
preserved a character of its own and is most at- 
tractive in a position of incomparable grandeur. 

The Arab geographers who describe the Penin- 
sula all give more or less long descriptions of 
Toledo IdrlsI puts it in the ikltm of al-ShSrat 
(t= las Sierras) In his time it had already been 
taken from the Muslims. He describes its excellent 
strategic position, its ramparts and the gardens 
which surround it, intersected by canals from which 
the water is raised for irrigation by means of norias. 
Abu ’l-FidS^also praises the beauty of its orchards 
among the trees of which were pomegranates with 
enormous flowers According to YSjuIt, the cereals 
grown around Toledo could be kept for 70 years 
without deterioration and its saffron was of ex- 
cellent quality 

Livy (Hist., xxxvii. 7) is the first to mention 
the Iberian town of Toletum which was taken 
not without difficulty m 193 B. c by the proconsul 
M Fulvius. It remained very prosperous under 
Roman rule and when Christianity was introduced 
into Spain, it soon attained great importance as 
centre of religion. In 400 a council of 19 bishops 
met there for the fiist time. Toledo was taken m 
418 by the Visigoths and in the sixth century 
became the capital of their kingdom in the Penin- 
sula. In 567 Athanagilda made it his capital and 
when the king Rekkared was converted to Christianity 
in 587, the Visigothic capital again became the 
religious metropolis of Iberia, on an even grander 
scale. The Roman Catholic clergy began to inter- 
fere in the political control of the country and to 
display their activity m numerous councils. 

It is in Toledo that is laid the scene of the 
legendary episode of king Rodrigo and Florinda, 
daughter of Count Julian of Ceuta, and in the 
town the spot is still pointed out on the bank 
of the Tagus where she was bathing when the 
Visigothic prince saw her and fell in love with 
her (Banos de la Cava). The invader TSrife b. 
Ziyfid [q.v] took Toledo in 92 (714). He found 
it almost empty; only a few Jews had remained 
in it. T&rifc enrolled them in his army, which was 
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soon rejoined in Toledo by the force he had sent 
to take Granada and Murcia. It is also in Toledo 
that the Muslim chroniclers locate the meeting 
of TSnlj; * n d MBs5 b. Nusair [q. v ]. The Arab 
leader only remained a short time there and con- 
tinued his advance to the north of the Peninsula, 
going to Saragossa, which he seized. 

The Arab writers, who deal with the history 
or geography of al-Andalus almost all record 
fascinating but legendary stones which circulated 
in the early centuries of the Hidjra about the 
fabulous wealth which the Muslim invaders found 
m Toledo, when they took the city The best 
known story is that of the "closed house of 
Toledo”; the sources which give it were studied 
by Ren6 Basset m 1898 (cf. the Bid/.). 

The name of Toledo recurs frequently in the 
chroniclers of Muslim Spain m the period of the 
governors and especially after the establishment 
of the Umaiyad emirate of Cordova. According to 
the accounts which they give and which are con- 
firmed by the Christian chroniclers, the town very 
soon became a hot-bed of sedition and a continual 
centre of rebellion against the government It is 
certain that in spite of Muslim rule, the gi eater 
part of the people of Toledo never abandoned Roman 
Catholicism and remained Mozarab. In spite of 
the great toleration shown by the conquerors, 
their rule was not accepted at all passively. The 
Toledans never lost an opportunity of throwing 
off the yoke and, whenever a chance was given 
them, called to their assistance the ever turbulent 
Berbers, 1 r over whom the governors of Spam or 
their successors were never able to exercise com- 
plete control. It was in Toledo that the great 
Berber rising of 122 (740) found most support 
and it was near it on the banks of the Wadi 
Sallt (Guazalete) that the rebels were crushed by the 
troops sent from Cordova. It was again in Toledo 
a little later when c Abd al-Rahman I deprived him 
of his governorship that YOsuf al-Fihrl sought refuge 
and he was killed near the town in 142 (759). 

From the reign of the first Umaiyad emir to 
that of c Abd al-RahmSn III al-Nasir there was 
not a ruler to whom Toledo was not a matter of 
care and anxiety, sometimes grave. In 147 (764) 
High5m b. c Udhra rebelled there and c Abd al- 
RahmSn I had to sent his two generals, Badr and 
TammSm b. c Alkama, against the town On the 
accession of HighSm I (172 = 788), his brother 
and rival SulaimSn had himself proclaimed in 
Toledo and the emir was forced next year to 
besiege the town from which he had to retire 
after two months without success. In 18 1 (797) 
soon after the accession of al-IJakam I, a new 
rebellion broke out in Toledo, stirred up by an 
individual named c Ubaida b. IJumaid. But the 
Umaiyad prince was not long in severely punishing 
the Toledans for their habitual insubordination. 
Their spirit of rebellion at this time was being 
fanned by the verses of one of their townsmen, 
who was very popular with them, the poet Ghirbib 
On the latter’s death, al-Hakam appointed to the 
government of Toledo a renegade ( tnuwallad), a 
native of Huesca, named c AmrHs who, by arrange- 
ment with the emir of Cordova, after gaining their 
confidence, lured the notables of the town into 
a trap in which they were all slain. This was 
the famous day of the ditch (waff at al-hufra) 
(191= 807). But the brutality of this suppression 
did not prevent Toledo from rebelling less than 


ten years later. In 199 (814 — 815) the emir al- 
Hakam himself went against Toledo and by a 
stratagem succeeded m entering it and burned all 
the higher part of the town. In 214 (829) Toledo 
was again the starting point of a rebellion raised 
by a tnuwallad named Hashim al-l?arrSb (the smith) 
and it took two years to suppress it. In the reign 
of c Abd al-Ra^mSn II, an expedition was sent 
against Toledo under prince Umaiya 10219(834). 
The next year the emir of Cordova laid siege to 
the town and it was taken by assault, after being 
invested for some months, in Radjab 222 (June 
837). Toledo remained subject to the Umaiyads, 
to whom it gave hostages, until 238 (852) but 
in this year, on the accession of the emir Muhammad 
b. c Abd al-Rahman b. al-Hakam, it rebelled once 
more The intolerance of the emir had exasperated 
the Toledans and the latter led by one of their 
number, Sindola, deposed their Arab governor and 
declared themselves free of Umaiyad rule. Not 
only did they drive out of their toun the repie- 
sentatives of the Cordovan government, but they 
organised an army which in Shawwal 239 (May 854) 
defeated the troops of the emir Muhammad near 
Andujar. Then in order to resist the force sent against 
them from Cordova, they made an alliance with 
the king of Leon, Ordono I, who sent an army 
under Gaton, Count of Bierzo, against them But 
the resultant battle was disastrous for the Toledans, 
who lost 20,000 men. In 244 (858) Muhammad, 
giving the town no rest inflicted another disaster 
on it by mining the bridge over the Tagus; it 
collapsed when crowded with soldiers. Toledo had 
to beg for amatt in the following year and Mu- 
hammad appointed a governor there. From this 
time down to the reign of c Abd Rahmgn III al- 
Nasir, the Arab historians hardly ever mention 
Toledo. We only know that in 873 its citizens 
obtained a treaty by which, if they agreed to pay 
tribute to Cordova, their political independence 
would be practically recognised. 

The final subjection of Toledo was to be the 
work of the great Umaiyad ruler al-Nasir. Before 
tackling it, he had to wait until all the other hot- 
beds of rebellion in his dominions had been ex- 
terminated. Once Badajoz had been taken, the 
caliph in 318 (930) sent to Toledo a deputation 
of fa^lhs to make the citizens understand that 
their liberty was no longer compatible with the 
authority of the government of Cordova. This 
peaceful effort having failed, he at once laid siege 
to the town and came himself with a large army 
to direct operations. He pitched his camp on the 
heights of Charnecas and made it clear that he 
would not withdraw his troops until Toledo was 
taken, by erecting some buildings and a bazaar 
which were given the name of Madlnat al-Fatljt 
(town of victory), opposite the invested city. The 
blockade was continued into 320 (932) and Toledo 
had finally to surrender. A strong Umaiyad garri- 
son was placed in the town and its capture had a 
great moral effect throughout Spain. Henceforth it 
was the capital of the Middle Frontier (al-thflghar 
al*awia() and the office of governor of Toledo was 
one of the most important military offices of the 
Umaiyad diwUn. Among the principal holders of 
this office were Muhammad b. c Abd Allfth b. Hudair, 
the ktfid Ahmad b. Ya c la and, in the reign of al- 
Hakam II, the general Ghalib b. c Abd al-Raljman 
al-NSsirl, the father-in-law of the famous AStf/id 
al-ManfUr [q.v.] Ibn Abl c Amir. 
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During the period of troubles which ended in 
the fall of the caliphate of Cordova and m the 
dismemberment of the Umaiyad empire in Spain, 
Toledo no longer played any more than a very 
minor part in politics, On several occasions it served 
as headquarters or as a refuge for rival rebels 
but it does not seem to have itself taken advantage 
of these occasions to rebel, as it had so often done 
before. It was for several years the base of operations 
of the general WSdiljt and between his two reigns 
Muhammad b. HigbSm b. c Abd al-gjabbar found a 
refuge there. Soon afterwards when little Muslim 
kingdoms were founded m the Peninsula, it became 
the capital of an independent kingdom, that of 
the BanU Dhi ’ 1 -NUn. 

The BanU Dhi ’ 1 -NCn [q. v.] were nobles of Berber 
origin who m the reign of al-Mansllr Ibn Abi 
c Amir had obtained certain military commands. 
They were settled in the region of Shantaberlya 
(Santaver, the modern province of Cuenca). It 
was to them that the Toledans appealed when on 
the fall of the Cordovan caliphate they wished to 
give themselves a chief. c Abd al-Rahman Ibn Dhi 
’ 1 -NOn, lord of Shantaberlya, sent them his son 
Ismail who took command of the town and the 
territory belonging to it and appealed to the ex- 
perience of a notable of Toledo, Abu Bakr b. al- 
Hadldf, to administer it for him. According to 
several Arab chroniclers, Ism&'il b. Dhi ’ 1 -Nnn was 
not the first king of Toledo but succeeded other 
chiefs of other families, Ibn Masarra, Muhammad 
b. Ya'l§h al-Asadl and his son Abu Bakr Ya'lsh- 
other names are mentioned, Sa c Id b. Sljanzir and 

his son Ahmad, c Abd al-Rahman b. and 

his son c Abd al-Malik. The new ruler of Toledo, 
the beginning of whose reign is usually put in 
427(1035 — 1036), took the honorific lakab of al- 
Zftfir and was only a few years on the throne 
for he died in 435 (1043 — 1044). 

His son YahyS succeeded him and took the title 
of al-Ma^mUn. On his long reign see the article 
on him (111 , p 223, where the date of his accession 
should be corrected from 429 to 435; cf. Dozy, 
JRecherches 3 , vol. 1, p. 238, note 1). 

On the death of YahyS al-Ma^mun at the end 
40f 467 (1075) the kingdom of Toledo, considerably 
increased, passed into the hands of his grandson 
YahyS b. Isma'll b YahyS who took the 
lakab of al-Kadir. The great incapacity of this 
prince brought a period in which decadence became 
more and more marked after the brilliant and 
prosperous long reign of al-Ma 3 mOn. Left to him- 
self by the old Muslim allies of his grandfather, 
especially by the prince of Seville, he had to seek 
the alliance of the king of Castille and Leon, 
Alfonso VI. The latter granted him his protection, 
but in return demanded paymeut of tribute which 
became larger and larger. To meet his engagements, 
al«Kadir had to oppress his subjects with taxation 
and the latter ended by rebelling. Al-Kadir retorted 
by more rigorous measures and had several notables 
of the town executed along with his first minister 
Ibn al-Hadldl. This only exasperated the Toledans 
against him still more and he had to abandon his 
capital and seek refuge at Huete. The kingdom 
of Toledo was then offered to the Aftasid kings of 
Badajoz, al-Mutawakkil, who took in 472 (1077) 
possession of it. Alfonso VI retook Toledo soon 
afterwards for his Muslim ally but this was only 
a pretence: on sythMu^arram 478 (May 25, 1085) 


the king of Castille, after a treaty concluded between 
him and al-Ksdir, which the latter could not escape 
signing, entered Toledo on his own account, thus 
making an important step in the progress of the 
reconquista . The taking of Toledo had a great 
moral effect among Christians as well as Muslims. 
It, more than anything, determined the invasion 
of Spain by the Almoravids in the next year. 

In spite of the successes, which, first YOsuf b. 
TSshfln, then the Almohads, won in the lbenan 
Peninsula, Toledo never again passed into Muslim 
hands. For a century, however, it remained one 
of the great objectives of their armies. It was twice 
besieged without success, once on the death of 
Alfonso VI, and again by the Almohad AbU Yilsuf 
Ya'kub al-Mansur in 592 (1195) in the course of 
an expedition which won the towns of Calatrava, 
Guadalajara and Madrid for the Muslims for some 
years, and was distinguished by the victory of 
Alarcos. But the battle of Las Navas de Tolosa, 
on July 16, 1212, soon deprived the Muslims of 
all hope of retaking Toledo 

Becoming Christian again, and created the capital 
of their dominions by the kings of Castille, Toledo 
however long retained a markedly Muslim character. 
Islam continued to be practised by a certain number 
of the faithful. A town of Mozarabs under Islam, 
it was a town of Morescoes for quite a long time 
after its return to Christianity. 

There are very few traces left in Toledo of its 
long occupation by the Muslims At most, the 
remains of the little mosque of Bib MardSm (Cristo 
de la Luz), some parts of the palace of Las Tor- 
nerfas and of the old gate of Visagra can be dated 
back to the period of the tntiluk al-tawaHf. On 
the other hand in the vega near the town, a 
considerable number of epitaphs of Muslims of 
Toledo have been found, mainly engraved on the 
shafts of columns. 

In spite of its position as a frontier town with 
a population containing a large proportion of 
Christian elements, Toledo, especially at the end 
of the Umaiyad caliphate and in the reign of al- 
Ma 3 mun, was reckoned one of the intellectual 
centres of Muslim Spam A large number of the 
articles in the collections on the biography of 
Muslim Spain are devoted to scholars and jurists 
of Toledan origin. 
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TOPAL C 01 HMAN PASHA, an Ottoman 
grand vizier. Topal 1. e. “limping” c Othnaan 
Pasha was bom m the Morea m 1104 (1692), 
entered the palace service m Stambul at an early 
age, where he filled a number of offices until he 
was promoted to the rank of beylerbeyi at the 
age of barely 24, soon afterwards he became ser c asker 
m the Morea and finally vizier with two tails 
( [tugh , q.v ). He then held governorships repeatedly, 
e. g. twice in Bosnia, Naupactos and Widin, next 
went as commander-in-chief to Persia and finally 
received the grand vizierate on 19th Rabi c I, 1344 
(Sept. 21, 1731) when DSmad Ibrahim Pasha fell 
into disgrace. He only held the office for six months 
however. On 15th Ramadan 1344 (March 12, 1732) 
he was then dismissed and sent as governor to 
Trapezunt. He was then in turn wall of Erzerum 
and Tiflis, until he was given supreme command 
of the Ottoman army in the war against Nadir 
Kulf Kh£n [q.v.] of Persia. In the battle of the Tigris 
on July 19, 1733 he defeated the Persians, put 
them to flight and drove them out of Baghdad. 
Three months later however in another battle on 
Oct 26, 1733 in the plains of Lallan S E of 
Kirkuk, he was severely defeated and was himself 
slam. By order of Nadir Kull Khan his body was 
taken to Baghdad and buried there. Topal 'Othman 
Pasha is described as a rough, superstitious but 
able and vigorous personality. The best accounts 
of him are that of his French private physician 
Sieur Jean Nicodeme (m a letter to the Marquis 
de Villeneuve dated Aug 10, 1733, printed m 
J v Hammer, G. O. A\, vii. 599 ) anc * lh at 

of Jonas Hanway m his Historical Account of 
British Trade over the Caspian (London 1753, 
vol 11., sect. 12, which deals entirely with Topal 
c Othm 5 n Pasha). A description of Topal c OthmSn 
Pasha’s campaign against Nadir Kul? Khan is given 
in a work composed by a Christian entitled Ghaze - 
wat-i Topal c Othman Pa$ha\ cf. F. Babinger, 
G O.R ., p. 289, note I, N° vi — The sons of 
Topal c Othm 5 n Pasha were Ratib Ahmad Pasha 
and the Beylerbeyi Arslan Bey (cf J v Hammer, 
G.O.R. , viii. 394) Among his grandsons were 
Yflsuf Pasha and Musa Pasha and a later des- 
cendant was the author and poet Namflf Kemal 
Bey [q.v.]. 

Bibliography; §ubhl, Ta^rihh, Stambul 
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al-WuzarU 3 , p. 40 sqq. ; St<pjill-i c o£hmani , 111 
428 (after Meh Sa'id); J v Hammer, G.O.R ., 
vii 402 and esp. 430 sqq. ; Relation des deux 
revolutions arrivees a Constantinople en 1730 et 
I 73 i' i Hague 1737 ? P- 145 — : l 5 2 '> St H * Lon gngg, 
Four Centuries of Modern Iraq , Oxford 1925, 
p. 138, 140 sqq. (F. Babinger) 

TOPAL c OTHMAN PASHA, Ottoman go- 
vernor of Bosnia, Sharif, but usually called 
Topal c Othmfin Pasha because he was lame from 
a bullet-wound, belonged to the vicinity of Smyrna 
where he was bom in 1219 (beg. Apr. 12, 1804), 
as the son of a peasant named H&didjl Sharif 


A gha. He first entered the navy and in 1839 a 
Rear-Admiral, along with the Kapudan Pasha [q.v. 
Ahmed Few si Pasha surrendered the Ottoman flee 
m the Dardanelles to Muhammad c AlI Pasha o 
Egypt, on hearing that Khusraw Pasha [q. v., li. 
p. 978] had been appointed grand vizier. He re 
mained a refugee in Egypt for several years aftei 
the conclusion of peace where he enjoyed the Khe 
dive’s favour. When an amnesty was granted to th< 
deserters he returned in 1258 (beg. Feb. 12, 1842 
to Stambul and enteied the civil service. He becam< 
Kahm-makSm of Izmid, then Mute$arrif of Karas 
[q.v], in bhu ’ 1 -Ka c da 1265 (Sept. 1849) of Bight 
[q v ], in 1271 (beg. Sept. 24, 1854) of Cyprus. It 
1273 (beg Sept 1, 1856), he went as commandan 
( 'mrhufiz ) to Belgrade from which he went on I id 
Radjab 1277 (Jan. 23, 1861) to Sarajevo [q.v. 
as governor (waif) of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
His governorship may be descnbed as a golder 
period in the history of Bosnia under the Otto 
mans. He held the office for nine years, a perioc 
only attained before or after him by one othei 
governor, namely Khosrew Pa§ha [q. v.] His grea 
aim was to deprive the powerful begs of then 
influence and thus to strengthen the power of th< 
Ottoman government His plan was to place Bos 
man notables in public offices, where they soor 
lost their hereditary piestige and influence witl 
the people. He also raised the status of the bour 
geois, especially artisans and small traders, anc 
played them off against the nobles, as the protectoi 
of the common people he soon attained enormou* 
popularity and to this day the “glorious days o! 
Ottoman Pasha” are almost proverbial in Bosnia 
He devoted special attention to the education 0! 
the youth in schools, which under his administra 
tion assumed a development hitherto undreamt of 
In Sarajevo, in addition to numerous public schools 
he built a reading room (kira z et-khane)) a high 
school ( rushdiye ) as well as a technical school foi 
the training of officials (mekteb-i hukilk). The 
object of these institutions was to „Stambulise’ 
the people of Bosnia, i e. to bring them up tc 
be loyal Ottoman citizens But the educational 
institutions of the non-Muslim creeds were alsc 
supported in all kinds of ways by c Otljm 5 n Pasha 
He endowed the mosque of GhSzI Khosrew [q.v. 
with a splendid library (about 2,000 MSS. an<] 
books) and one of his great services was the 
institution of a printing-works for the wil 5 yet ie 
which were printed not only the official calendai 
(Saln3me-i Bosna\ but the weekly papers Bosnc 
(official Gazette) and the Gulshen-t Seray (in 
Turkish and also m Serbian as the Sarajeviski 
cvjetnik ), schoolbooks. From 1863, c Olh»«an Pa§ha 
endeavoured to regulate the relations between the 
Muslim landowners and the, usually Christian, 
serfs, the kmets. He established a certain degree 
of legal protection for the kmets from oppression 
by the landowners and thus gained the affection 
and reverence of the lower classes. His endeavours 
to abolish tithes and replace it by a direct ta» 
on land failed against the opposition of the Porte 
c Oihni&n Pasha was continually making roads m 
his province and used all the available labour in 
the work. A number of important routes within 
Bosnia and also connecting it with the outside 
world were his work (e. g. from Maglaj to D6nja 
Tuzia and Zvornik; from Bosnian-GradiSka-Ban 
jaluka-Travnik-Livno and thence across the Prolog 
into Dalmatia; the road from Sarajevo to Mostai 
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completed by the War Office in 1864; the road 
made m 1868 from Trebinje to Ragusa etc.). 

It was only natural that he should continually 
strive to beautify Sarajevo, which was his official 
residence. There he built a splendid country house, 
the Cengic-villa which still exists (called after its 
later owner Derwish Pasha Cengi6, known as De- 
daga, therefore also called by the natives Dedagtni 
konaci) As a result of the intrigues of his numerous 
opponents m Stambul, 'Othman Pasha was removed 
from his governorship in Ramadan 1285 (beg 
Dec. 16, 1868) and transferred as Wall to S1I1- 
stria (. Duna IValisl). Mu$Jitr Safwet Pasha was 
appointed to succeed him. Suddenly, however, 
these changes were cancelled and ‘OthmSn Pagha 
returned to Sarajevo amid the tumultuous enthu- 
siasm of the populace His new period of activity 
was of short duration. His Stambul enemies weie 
able to persuade the credulous Sultan c Abd al- 
c AzIz that c Othman Pasha had built himself a Seray 
in Bosnia and that, as an old pupil of the rebel 
Muhammad c AlI Pasha, he cherished the ambition to 
make himself independent. The consequence was 
that 'Othman Pasha was definitely recalled on the 
15th Safar 1286 (May 27, 1869) He disposed of 
his estates and his konak and retired on a very 
modest pension to Stambul, where he lived in 
complete retirement in a little house in the country 
on the Bosporus. He died there on the 10 th £)ju- 
mada II, 1291 (July 26, 1874) and was buried 
in Stambul behind the Arsenal {Ter sane) — One ot 
his sons is Re 3 uf Pasha. 

Bibliography Josef Koetschet, Osman Pa - 
scha , der letzte grosse Wester Bosmens , Sarajevo 
1909; Fra Grga Martic, Zapamcenja , p 43 sqq ., 
St&ill-i 'olAmdm, 111 449. (F. Babinger) 

TORGHUD, a Turkish tribe in Asia 
Minor. 

The Torghud tribe appears alongside of the 
Warsak (the B of the Byzantine historians, 
cf. the important passage in Chalkondyles, p 243, 4 ), 
quite early in Ottoman history. Its origin is wrapped 
in obscurity; it is mentioned for the first time in 
history at the end of the eighth century A. h 
when C A 15 3 al-Dln of the Karamanoghlu in- 
cluded the Torghud among the tribes who joined 
his colours A century later they appear in the 
army of £)jam Sultan in his Anatolian campaign 
against SultSn Bayazid (cf J. von Hammer, G . 0 . 
A., 11. 256; 886 = 1481). About this time the 
Torghud and the Warsak were living in the Cilician 
Taurus on the other side of the Bulghar Dagh 
(cf. J. v. Hammer, G . O. A., ii. 294). Then and 
later they were in political dependence on the 
KaramSnoghlu, the enemies of the Ottomans. With 
the decline of the latter the Torghud disappeared 
from history. They cannot be connected with the 
place called Torghud-lu m the sandjak of Sarukhan 
[q. v.], still less with the Kalmuck Torgots (Torga- 
Uten). (F. Babinger) 

TORGHUD, a general and companion* 
in-arms of c Othm2n I. 

Torghud, usually Torghud-alp {alp as a personal 
name, is Turkish = “brave, fearless, warrior” ; cf 
Alp-Tekin, Alp- Arslan, and Aighud-alp, Konur-alp 
etc.), is mentioned among the companions of 
c OthmSn I and connected with the earliest Ottoman 
conquests. He is said, for example, to have sur- 
prised Angelokoma, the modem Amegcil, in 699 
(1299) with only seventy men and taken it (according 
to NeshrT, Idris Bitllsl.in J. v. Hammer, G O R , 


i. 53 sq.). He remained the councillor of c Othman*s 
son Urjchan. On the latter’s instructions he took 
Edrenos on Olympus, the key to Brussa (1326). 
Nothing is known of his later life. In the Byzantine 
historians, like Chalkondyles (cf. p. 65, 30, 243, 
18, 244, 4 sqq., 491, 4 of the Bonn edition), he 
appears as Toupyofom* (F. Babinger) 

TORGHUD-ELI, literally “the land of Tor- 
ghud”, is the district around Ainegol in 
Asia Minor, which Torghud-alp [q. v.] conquered 
and received as a fief. Accoiding to Leonclavius 
(cf. Hist Musulm . Turc ., p. 154, 25, 853 infra; cf. 
on this /si., xn. 102), the Arabic form Dhu ’ 1 -Kadr 
is a corruption of this, which is very probable, 
as it is almost certainly deuved from some Turkish 
proper name. The loyal family of the Dhu 
’ 1 -Kadr-oghlu [q. v.] would thus have to be con- 
nected with the Turkoman tribe of Torghud [q. v.j. 

Bibliography cf F Babinger in Isl , xu. 

102 (F. Babinger) 

TORTOSA, Arabic TurtUsha {nisba * Turtuslp), 
a town in Spain on the left bank of the Ebro, 
a few miles above the beginning of the delta of 
this river, 1 1 5 miles from Valencia, 105 from 
Barcelona and 60 from Tarragona Tortosa which 
now has 28,000 inhabitants, is the chief town ot 
a partido of the province of Tarragona and the 
see of a bishop. 

The town is built on the site of the old Iberian 
town of Dertosa which was succeeded by the 
Roman colony of Julia Augusta . Its geographical 
position has always given it considerable commer- 
cial importance. It passed early under Muslim rule 
and* most of the Arab geographers who deal with 
the Peninsula, give a description of it According 
to IdrisI, it was part of the iklim of al-Burt&t; 
it was, he says, a large commercial town where 
ships were built with the wood of the pine-trees 
of remarkable quality which grew in the neigh- 
borhood. According to the historical and geogra- 
phical dictionary of Ibn Abd al-Mun c im al-Himyarl, 
the Umaiyad rulers built a wall around it of dressed 
stone, with four gates. It had also a cathedral 
mosque with five naves which was built in 345 
(956 — 957), four public baths and several suburbs. 
Its wharves for shipbuilding {dar al-siric/a) were 
built m 333 (945) by older of the caliph c Abd 
al-Rahm&n IV al-Nasir; the foundation inscription 
happens to have survived. 

Information about the history of Tortosa in the 
early centuries of Muslim rule is scanty and scattered. 
We only know that it was besieged in 193 (809) 
by Louis the Debonnaire, son of Charlemagne, 
whose army was defeated by that sent against him 
by the emir al-Hakam I under his son c Abd al- 
RahmSn This first siege, which ended in failure, 
did not prevent Louis from taking Tortosa two 
years later, but he only held it for a short time. 
Later it appears that Tortosa, on account of its 
position on the borders of Muslim Spain, was 
used as place of compulsory residence for exiles 
from the Cordovan court , for example, the secretary 
c Abd al-Malik b. Idris al-Qjazirl was detained there 
by order of al-MansSr Ibn Abl c Amir. 

On the dismemberment of the Umaiyad caliphate 
and the formation of the kingdoms of the tos/os, 
Tortosa became the capital of a little principality 
of c Amirid “Slavs” ({afafiba [q. v.]). The best known 
of these was an individual called Nabll; he even 
was able to take advantage of the anarchy pre- 
vailing m the east of al-Andalus to seize Valencia, 
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which he only held for a few years, however. 
His predecessors had been the fata Lablb, then 
Mu^atil, who took the lafcab of Saif al-Milla. In 
452 (1060) Tortosa rebelled against Nabll and the 
latter handed over the town to the king of Sara- 
gossa, al-Mufctadir Ibn Hud [cf. the article 
saragossa]. Tortosa remained in the possession 
of the Banu Had, down to the end of the Arab 
kingdom of Saragossa. Later the counts of Barcelona 
attempted to take it and finally Raymond Beranger IV 
took it on the 14th §ha c b5n 543 (Dec. 30,1148), 
the same year as Lerida and Fraga, with the 
help of the Templars. A counter-attack by the 
Muslims was a failure, owing to the courage of 
the women of the town. It had previously been 
taken by the Christians in 512 (1118). 

If we may judge by the scholars who bore the 
ethnic al-Turtashl, Tortosa seems to have been 
for a considerable time a brilliant centre of Muslim 
studies. Among these men of letters, the most 
famous was Aba Bakr Muhammad b. al-Walld al- 
Fihrl al-Turtnshf, known as Ibn Abl Run dak a, 
bom at Tortosa in 451 (1059) and died at Alex- 
andria m 520 (1x26), the author of the Stragj 
al-Muluk , publ. Cairo 1289 A. H. (cf. on him 
Ibn Bashkuwal, St/a , N° 1153*, al-Dabbl, Bu ghyat 
al- Mult amis , N°. 295; Ibn Farhun, Dibacf}^ p. 250; 
Brockelmann, G.A L , 1., p 459; M. Ben Cheneb, 
Etude sur Us personnages menttonnes dans V Idjdza 
du cheikh c Abd al-Qadtr el Fdsy^ Paris 1907, p. 133, 
p. 169 — 170 and the liteiature quoted). 

Bibliography. Idrlsl, Description de 
V Afrique it de VEspagne , ed Dozy and de Goeje, 
text, p. 176 and 190, transl. p. 21 1 and 231; 
Abu *1-Fida 5 , Takwim al-Buldan , text p. 180, 
transl. p. 260; YS^at, Mu^^jam al-Buldan , 111. 
529 — 530; Ibn c Abd al-Mun c im al-Himyarf, al - 
Rawd al-m?(fir, Spain, ed. in preparation, N° 75 ; 
al-Makkari, Nafh al-Tib (. Analectes\ index; Ibn 
'I&hSri, al-Baydn al-mughrib , 11., text p. 74-75, 
transl. p. 117; in. (ed. E. L^vi-Proven^al, Pans 
1 93°X P- * 6 4 i *90, 219, 224, 250, 302; Ibn 
al-Athlr, Kamtf xi. 90 = Annales du Maghreb 
et de VEspagne , p. 567; E. Fagnan, Extraits 
xntdits relattfs an Maghreb (index); J Alemany 
Bolufer, La geografta de la Peninsula ibenca 
en loi esentores drabes , Granada 1921, p. 97 — 
98; A. Prieto Vives, Los Reyes de tai fas, Madrid 
1926 (index); E. Levi-Provengal, Inscriptions 
arabes d'Espagne (in the press), N°. 86; E. 
Torino, Levante (Guias Calpe), Madrid 1923, 
p. 8 sqq . (E. L£vi-Provenqal) 

JOSKA. [See Arnauts.] 

TRAPEZUNT, TREBISOND. [See Tarabzun.] 
TRIPOLIS. [See Tarabulus.] 

TRIPOLI (Tarfibulus, AtrSbulus), a city on 
the Northern coast of Africa, 13 0 20' E 
long., 3 2 0 50' N. lat., now the seat of the govern- 
ment of Tripolitania, one of the two colonies 
forming Italian Lybia. Its Muslim population, ac- 
cording to the census taken in 1914 by the mu- 
nicipality of Tripoli, was 19,907, including the 
Menscia; Jewish population 10,471, European 
population, in the town of Tripoli only, 14,180. 
The latter, in 1928, may be calculated at 25,000; 
total about 60,000. 

The name Tripolis, applied to the territory 
of the three cities Sabrata, Oea, Leptis (Lepqi), 
of Phoeniciaa-Carthaginian origin, does not appear 
till Roman writers of the ivth century a. d., but 
die name Tripolitania was already given in the 


third century, to the region otherwise called 
Sirtica, governed from the administrative centre 
of Tacape (Gabes). In the Byzantine period we 
find the name Tripoli applied to the city oi 
Oea; this usage was confirmed under the Arab 
conquerors, in the form TarSbulus and A{r5bulus. 
with the addition of al-Gharb, to distinguish il 
from Tripoli in Syria. 

The ancient city of Oea, one of the tmpork 
of Sirtica, was first a Phoenician, then a Cartha- 
ginian colony; Roman influence began to prevail 
in the second century, during the Punic wars ; direct 
Roman rule may be dated from the end of Car 
thage’s rule (149 B. c.). 

The ancient city lay mainly in the western 
part of the present city, round the still existing 
Arch of Marcus Aurelius, erected in 163 a. d 
under the proconsul Cornelius Orfitus by C. Cal 
purnius Celsus, curator muneris et publtcus rnune • 
ranus , and dedicated to the Emperors M. Aurelius 
Antoninus and Lucius Verus. Oea however had 
no great political, military or economic import 
ance, notwithstanding its harbour, protected bj 
a barner of rocks The emporta of Sabrata and 
Leptis were then of greater military and economic 
consequence. 

The first city wall may be attributed to the 
ivth century A. P., when the attacks of nomads 
from the interior became a menace. The Vandals 
Procopius says, destroyed the walls of the Afiicar 
cities, but it is certain that the Byzantines hastenec 
to reconstruct them; in Tripoli also the sections 
of walls still existing after the vicissitudes of ages 
and partly demolished since the Italian occupation 
preserve traces of Byzantine workmanship. The 
city was not surrounded by walls on the side 
overlooking the sea, the Arab invaders were thus 
able to enter it from the W , following the beach 

Occupied by the Vandals about 439, Tripol 
remained under their rule up to 535, save for the 
expedition of Heraclius, sent by sea from Byzantiun 
in 468. Belis&rius, after having conquered the an 
cient province of Africa tn 533, sent troops also tc 
Tripoli, which from 535 may be considered sub 
ject to the Eastern Empire; the Catholic religion 
troubled by the invasion of the Anan Vandali 
and by the rebellions of tribes in the interior 
seemed to flourish anew in Tnpoli for about s 
century. 

Historians do not agree on the date of the Mas 
hm occupation, which according to some happened 
in 22 (642—643), and to others a year later. I 
may be that a first vanguard of the Arab con 
querors of Egypt pushed as far as Tripoli in 22 
A. H , and that a second expedition was led agains 
it m 23. 

It is well known that these first Muslim expe 
ditions were raids, rather for the purpose of plunde: 
than of conquest; neither the interior of Tri 
politania, nor Tripoli itself, were firmly helc 
at that time; as late as 26 (647-648) < Abd Alls] 
b. Sa c ld with ( Ukba b. Nlfi c passed through it 
in 45 — 46 c Ufcba b. Nifi c pushed further the con 
quest of Ifrl^iya ; about that time a garrisoi 
{ 4 iund) was permanently established in Tripoli 
the names of the city’s governors are not known 

c Abd al-Rahmftn b. Habib, governor of lfrljpya 
after 126 h. marched against Tripoli in 131 {748- 
749), slew two Tripolitans, c Abd al-Djabblr &n< 
al-HSrith, Berbers of the IbSdite school, and ii 
132 restored the city walls. Ibn RfealdOn record 
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that the city was then governed by Bakr b. Tsa 
al-KaisI, and that he was killed during the revolt. 
Throughout the second and third centuries, Tripoli 
and its environs were troubled by the political- 
religious revolt of the IbS^Is. This sect had 
found many followers among the Hawwara and 
Zan&ta Berbers, who formed the predominant 
element in the population. About 140 (757-758), 
the Ibadl imam Abu ’l-&bat$Sb al-Mu c 5fir! set 
out from Tripoli, in the rising known as the revolt 
of the Warfadjtima, which seriously endangered 
Arab possession of North Africa, and was put 
down by Muhammad b. al-Agh c ath, sent by the 
Caliph al-MansQr, in the battle of Tawargha (143 = 
760 — 761). In the following years further risings, 
due to the rebel IbS^Is, took place, and Tripoli was 
repeatedly besieged and attacked. We know that 
Hartama, governor of Ifrlkdya m the name of the 
c AbbSsids in 179—180 (795—797), ordered the 
wall on the side next the sea to be built (al-BakrT, 
transl. de Slane, p. 25, Ibn al-Athlr, vi. 49; Ibn 
'Adharl, transl. Fagnan, 1. 107). 

Tripoli remained under Aghlabid rule from 184 
to 296 (800 — 909), but this century was not one 
of quiet; among many revolts, Ibn Khaldun 
mentions that of 196 (811—812) against c Abd 
Allah, son of the Amir Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab, and 
against his successor SufySn b. al-Mad5 c ; its leaders 
were once again the Ibadl Berbers, who had 
their centre of resistance in the Djebel NefQsa. 
Under the Aghlabid Amir Ziy&dat Allah, Tri- 
politania was invaded by al- c Abbas, son of Ahmad 
b. Tallin, lord of Egypt; the governor of Tripoli, 
Muhammad b. Kurhub, was vanquished in 255 
(868 — 869) by c Abb5s at Labda, and besieged for 
43 days in Tripoli. 

During the rule of the 'Ubaidls in Northern 
Africa, Tripoli was subject to them, and they 
appointed its governors; a revolt, put down by 
Abu ’1-K5sim, is mentioned in 300 (912). When 
the ‘Ubaidls transferred themselves to Egypt, Tri- 
poli was at fiist ruled by the Zlnds, left as their 
lieutenants m IfrTfciya, but not much later the 
independent rule of the Berber Banu KhazrUn, 
of the ZanSta stock, was established there (391 — 
541 = 1000 — 1*45). 

The history of this period of a century and a 
half is not quite clear, notwithstanding the infor- 
mation furnished by Ibn c Adhari, Ibn KhaldUn and 
Ibn al-Athlr. Tripoli enjoyed a period of almost 
autonomous government, but it was ravaged by 
internal discord. 

The invasion of the BanH Hilal and the BanB 
Sulaim, an event which was to modify deeply the 
ethnical and political formation of Northern Africa, 
swept away also the rule of the Banu KhazrUn 
in Tripoli. For twelve years (1146—1158), the 
city was under the Normans ; it was then conquered 
by the Almohads, who held it for about a century, 
in the midst of raids and risings due to the 
adventurer KarSkush and to the Banft GhSniya. 

The condition of Tripoli under the Hafsids is 
better known, thanks to Ibn Khaldiln, al-Tidjsm 
and al-Zarka&t. The dependence of Tripoli upon 
the Almohads ceased in 646 (1247 — 1248), when 
Muhammad b c IsR al-Hint&tt was appointed governor 
of the city. Al-Tldj5nT, who passed through Tnpoli 
in 1308 a. t>., found a Hafsid governor, there 
living in a castle (kajala j, probably on the site 
of the present castle; the city was administered 
by the governor and a council of 10 notables I 
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(shaikh), who used to meet in a sanctuary called 
ntasdjid al^aikara. The traveller observed m Tnpoli 
a fine bath (, kamm&m ), broad, clean streets, mostly 
meeting at right angles; he admired the Arch of 
Marcus Aurelius, a Great Mosque al - 

(fzam ), many shrines, a madrasa ( al-madrasa al - 
mustan^irlya ), strong walls in good repair, with a 
moat m some parts. The city’s intellectual life 
was flourishing at this time ; cultivated people 
abounded 

A short time after al-Tldjftnl’s visit, Tripoli ap- 
pears m the history of the internal rivalries in the 
Hafsid family, at the time of al-LihySnf; later, 
notwithstanding the permanence of the ^afyd 
rule, the city had a second, almost autonomous 
dynasty, that of the Bans Thabit or Bantt c AmmSr 
Berbers (1324—1400 a. d.) In this period Tnpoli 
was conquered for a few days by the Genoese 
Filippo Dona, who sacked it in 1354, and imme- 
diately sold it, for 50,000 mithkal s of gold, to the 
Marinids The Hafsid Sultan Abu Fans made his 
direct influence felt as far as Tripoli for a few 
decades longer; later the city was almost inde- 
pendent under its own rulers, until 1510, the date 
of the Spanish conquest. 

Peter of Navarre, who had conquered Oran m 
1509, and Bougie in January 1510, reached Tripoli 
with his Spanish troops in July 1510; the city 
was much damaged by the attack and the looting 
of Spaniards, who however reconstructed the castle 
in the form it has preserved more or less up to 
this day; they also repaired the walls. Little is 
known of the 20 years of Spanish rule (15 10-1530). 

‘Already in 1524 the city had been visited by 
a committee of the Order later called of Malta, 
which had left Rhodes and had repaired to Civi- 
ta Vecchia and Viterbo. In 1530, when the Maltese 
archipelago was conferred on the Order as a fief 
by the Emperor Charles V, Tripoli also went to 
the new mlers The Knights of Malta maintained 
themselves at Tripoli from 1530 to 1551, holding 
out against the attacks of the rebel Arabs, who 
received help from the Barbary corsairs in alliance 
with the Porte. Khair al-Din Barbarossa, who in 1533 
had occupied Tunis, now threatened Tripoli; after 
him MurSd AghS, a corsair arrived from Constan- 
tinople, directed from Tadjura the continual inroads 
on Tripoli by land and sea. The Order had in 
Tripoli a garrison of Knights and of Italian and 
Spanish mercenary troops, its authority was limited 
to the city and its immediate environs. On August 
5 th 1551, SinSn PfishS, with Dargh«t PSsfcS and 
MurSd AghS, besieged the city, and took it on 
August 13 th ; the Governor-Commander Fra Gaspar 
de Valier was able to depart for Malta with the 
Knights of the garrison; most of the mercenaries 
were slaughtered. MurSd AghS became the new 
governor for the Porte, with the title of Beylerbey ; 
his name is preserved by the large mosque in 
Tadj&ra; about 1554 he was succeeded bv Darghut 
PashS, an important figure in Ottoman and Bar- 
baresque history, and especially in that of Tripoli: 
he was killed in the siege of Malta (1565 A. D.) 
and was buried in the mosque he had founded at 
Tripoli Spam and the Order of Malta tried many 
times to take the city from the Turks; the expe- 
dition of 1559—1560 ended in disaster at the 
island of fijerba; the attempt of 15891—1590, i n 
spite of an understanding with a rebel nmrUKf, 
Yahytt, was fruitless. Many times the galleys of Malta 
entered Tripoli’s harbour, and burned its vessels. 
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Tripoli was the seat of the o&ak of the same 
name, one of the three oi^a ^ s of the Janissaries in 
Barbary. Their chief, sent from Constantinople, bore 
the title of Pasha. However in Tripoli, as m 
Tunis and Algiers, owing to the distance and the 
decay of the central government, a domineering 
oligarchy was soon formed m the Janissaries’ 
quarters, and through marriages with the local 
population, the Kulughll ethnical class developed 
Christian renegades were many and very powerful. 
Rule was wielded by the Pasha, assisted by a 
diwatt\ the administration was presided ovei by a 
Dey, the army by a Bey Often Dey and Bey 
were the real masters of the city ; the whole 
history of Tripoli m the xvu‘ h century and in the 
beginning of the xvinth, is full of these risings 
of Janissaries. While the central government grew 
weaker, and anarchy prevailed in the interior, the 
Consuls’ power increased, especially in the case 
of the consuls of France, England, and, later, of 
Sardinia. 

A period of great power for Tripoli began with 
the rule of Mehemmed Pasha Sajuzll, of Chios, 
who reigned from 1042 to 1059 (1632 — 1649), 
and was succeeded by his son-in-law c Uthman 
Pasha, also of Chios (1649 — 1672) During these 
60 years, within which fell the famous siege of 
Candia (1645 — 1669), the corsair navy of Tripoli 
became more daring than in the past, and captured 
many prizes, Tripoli was enriched by new mosques 
and public baths. Under their successors, England 
in 1676 and France m 1685 broke the pirates’ 
overbearing pride with bombardments and threats. 
Internal struggles continued up to 1 7 1 1 , when Ahmad 
KaramSnll (Caramanli) succeeded, by slaughtenng 
his opponents, in establishing a dynasty, which 
ruled, with the consent of Constantinople, for over 
a century (1711-1835) The rule of the Karamanll 
[q. v.] has left to this day many traces in Tripoli, 
in the part that remains of the Muslim and Bar- 
baresque city, we shall therefore give a fuller 
account of its history. 

Ahmad KaramSnll (17 1 1 — * 745 ), founder of the 
dynasty, was an energetic figure, in the 34 years 
of his rule Tripoli enjoyed comparative peace and 
economic prosperity ; its power was felt more 
strongly than ever before, even m the interior of 
Tripolitama, as far as Fezzan and the territory of 
Baryta (Cyrenaica). Having unmasked, m 1721, a 
plot against his life, he secured, with his family 
and friends, the actual control of administration 
and government. An historian, Ibn Ghalbun, wrote 
about 1731 — 17 32 the History of Tripoli , which 
is largely concerned with his reign, there were 
also poets who celebrated his exploits and his 
generosity. He was, however, cruel, a tyrant towards 
his enemies and all those who excited his suspi- 
cion. He died blind in 1745. Among his acts, Ibn 
GfralbiXn mentions many wa^f in favour of the 
city, the construction of an aqueduct which brought 
the water of a neighbouring spring, by means of 
a water-wheel, to the castle and the mosques, a 
fountain on the beach to supply sailors with water. 
But his best memorial is the mosque erected (1737- 
1738) on the side overlooking the castle, with its 
madraia, which is still frequented, and enriched 
by many revenues, among them that of the neigh- 
bouring sUk He also embellished the castle with 
new rooms and restored it. He had difficulties with 
the Powers and with the consuls on account of the 
damage sea-trade suffered at the hands of his cor- 


sairs, but showed humanity and often generosit 
towards Christians, who from that time began t 
settle in larger numbers m the city and to pi; 
their trades and crafts. The Franciscan missioi 
was also kindly treated by him. 

His son and successor, Mehemmed P 3 §h& Ka 
ramanli (1745 — 1 754), reigned too short a tim 
to leave lasting memories; in 1751 the Enghs] 
defended with energy the rights of their citizen 
on the seas. In 1752 he put down a revolt c 
Albanians. Muhammad was succeeded by his soi 
c Ali P 5 shS (i 754 — 1793), whose period of rule 1 
well known through abundant historical sources 
printed and MSS. In 1765 he signed m Venice 
through an ambassador, a peace treaty with th 
Republic, in the following year, his promise 
having been broken, a Venetian fleet, commande< 
by the captain Giacomo Nani, obliged the P 5 sh 5 t 
obseive them. Under c Al! Pa§h& the governmen 
was composed as follows . the Pasha , suprem 
head of the State, with almost regal authority 
the Bey, commander of the troops, the A gkl 
chief of Janissaries, the Kahya , first civil authont 
and the Pasha’s counsellor, the Rdis^ commande 
of the corsair fleet, the Khaznadar , State Trea 
surer, one sheibk^ administrator of the city, a soi 
of mayor, a khodja^ assisted by other clerks m th 
State Chanceiy. Important decisions were take 
in the dtwan of council composed of men wh 
had been ambassadors to Europe or military com 
man deis. It was said that c AlI P 5 &h& had begui 
to neglect consultations with the dlwan. 

In 1784 — 1785 Tripoli was ravaged by a tei 
nble famine and by the plague: of the city’ 
14,000 inhabitants one fourth is satd to hav 
perished. c All Karamanli’s reign was unfortunat 
on account of family quarrels, due to the ambitio 
of one of his sons, Yusuf Bey, who in 1790 wen 
so far as to kill his brother Hasan Bey m th 
arms of his mother Lalla Hallttma, In 1793, whil 
Yusuf Bey had become an outlaw and was wagin, 
war against his father, a certain c Ali Borghui 
formerly an official in Algiers, entered the harbou 
with a few ships and Greek mercenaries, am 
occupied the city during the night of July 30** 
C AH Pasha took refuge m Tunis, whence he rc 
turned in X795, with his children, thanks to th 
help of Hamuda Pasha of Tunis. c AlI Borghi 
turned once more to the sea on the night c 
February 8 th . 

Aljmed II PSshS, son of c All P 5 §h 2 KaramSnl 
assumed the rule while his father, who died in 179* 
still lived, but was unable to hold it against th 
jealousy of his brother Yttsuf, who took his plac 
in June 1795. 

Yusuf P 5 sh 5 KaramSnll (l 795-1832) possessed 
together with courage and foresight , all th 
perfidy, wiles and cruelty of a Barbary sovereigr 
He carefully repaired the fortifications, an 
restored the city walls between the harbou 
and the castle, as is proved by an inscriptio 
of 1215 (1800 — 1801) in the neighbourhood of th 
sUk al-nadj&ara (market of the carpenters). Durin 
the Napoleonic wars, in consequence of the Egyj: 
tian expedition and of the occupation of Malta, th 
Regency of Tripoli acquired international imporl 
ance. It was to have been used as a base t 
victual Malta and to keep up relations with Egyp 
after the English had gained control of the set 
but this was not possible, as they had blockaded th 
harbour of Tripoli, and taken in charge the Frenc 
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consul, whom they landed at Genoa. In 1801 
France resumed friendly relations with Yusuf Pasha. 
In 1803-1815 Tripoli was on bad terms with the 
United States: the ship Philadelphia, which had 
come there to punish the pirates, stuck on the 
rocks of the harbour and was burnt; the Americans 
then appealed to Ahmad KaramSnlf, the deposed 
brother, and tried to provoke rebellion in Cyre- 
naica, but could not get the advantage of the crafty 
Pasha Piracy meanwhile went on, having survived 
down to the time of Ytlsuf Pasha At the head of 
the fleet was his son-in-law MustafiS Gurdji, who 
amassed great wealth, and spent part of it in 
constructing the mosque which bears his name 
(1249 = 1833 — 1834). As a consequence of the 
decisions taken at the congress of Vienna in 1815, 
and at Aix-la-Chapelle, Lord Exmouth reached 
Tripoli in 1816 with a British fleet. Capitulations 
were renewed on England’s behalf, and established 
for the first time on behalf of the Kingdom of 
Sardinia The latter, in 1825, sent a ^ eet Tripoli, 
under Commander Sivon, for the purpose of settling 
difficulties raised by the Pasha concerning the 
tribute which used to be paid on every change 
of consul, some Tripoli ships were burnt, and 
the Sardinian consul received full satisfaction In 
this period (1815 — 1830) the consuls’ authority 
overruled that of the Pasha, the French consul 
Rousseau and the English consul Warrington were 
rivals and particularly energetic 

After a fruitless expedition of the Neapolitan 
fleet in 1830, the corsairs’ power received its 
death-blow in the same year, with the French 
occupation of Algiers Admiral Rosamel exacted 
and obtained on August 9^ the end of piracy 
and the freeing of all Christian slaves 

Ynsuf Pasha, who had wrested the power from 
his brother, was afflicted m his last years by the 
rebellion of his nephew Muhammad (1832), the 
chaotic conditions of the Regency, the intrigues of 
the Powers, and, above all, the French occupation 
of Algiers, induced the Porte, in 1835, to seQ d an 
expedition to Tripoli The Turkish forces landed 
on May 27 th and le-established direct Turkish rule 
in all of Tripolitania, including Barl^a (Cyrenaica). 
Yusuf Pa§ha, who in August 1832 had abdicated 
in favour of his son c All, died under the new 
regime on August 4th 1838 

The second period of Ottoman rule (1835 — 1 9 1 1 ) 
was characterized by the progressive conquest of 
the interior, hindered by the ambitions and le volts 
of the tribes. The city however remained for 76 years 
entirely subject to the Ottomans, the conditions of 
the native population were practically unchanged; 
the city enjoyed a certain measure of progress thanks 
only to the foreign colonies, amongst which the 
Italian colony predominated as to numbeis, influence, 
and private and financial enterprises. On October 
5th 1911 Italian troops landed in Tupoli 

The city, monuments. In the histoncal 
summary we have already mentioned some of Tri- 
poli’s monuments. Without describing the Roman 
and pre-Roman remains, like the necropolis to the 
NW. of the city and the Arch of Marcus Aurelius, 
we may mention among Muslim monuments, the 
Ej 5 m i c a 1 - N 5 k a ( an-naga according to the local 
pronunciation), which is one of the most ancient, 
reconstructed by §afar Bey in 1019 (1610- 1611); 
I>jami c DarghUt or £jfimi c £ha 5 ib al- c Ain 
was built in 1 no (1698-1699) by Mehemmed PSshS, 
called s&tfib al- c atn ;Ej 5 mi c Karam 5 nll, finished 
Th* Fkipypt npirmi nv TctTu TV 


under Ahmad PSsba KaramSnll, in 1150 (1737- 
1738); 32 l 5 mi c GurdjI, already mentioned; Ej 5 m i c 
Ha mild a, in front of one of the city doors, 
recently restored on behalf of the Aw^Sf Direc- 
tion, by Italian architects. Some mosques have 
attached to them turbas of great artistic and hi- 
storical importance; worthy of mention are those con- 
nected with the mosques of Darghflt, of KaramSnll, 
the turba and the madrasa of c Uthno 5 n P 5 §h 5 , 
near the Arch of Marcus Aurelius The ancient 
cemetery was outside the walls, on the NW. corner 
of the city ; many gravestones had been built into 
the fortifications, and when the latter were demo- 
lished, were placed in the city museum, founded 
after the Italian occupation. There are now other 
cemeteries outside the city, the best known is 
that of Sidi Minder (Munaidhar, one of the Pro- 
phet’s Companions). The Ottoman occupation has 
left no traces in the city monuments, except a 
few private buildings, and the military construc- 
tions outside the walls, especially m the Eastern 
plain and in the Menscia The Italian government 
has but slightly modified the Muslim city’s aspect 
in its native quarters and in the Hara, the Jews’ 
ghetto, a lengthy portion of the walls, however, 
had to be demolished, part of them has been 
restored, and adapted to civic and sanitary requi- 
rements. The side of the city overlooking the 
sea has however been completely transformed by 
the construction of a modem harbour, piers and 
a large avenue along the beach (Lungomare Volpi, 
from the name of the Governor for 192 1 — 1925). 
The Castle ( seraya of the Arabs), partly adapted 
to public offices by the Turks, has been restored 
in 1922 — 1923. 

Administration. At present that part of the 
city’s affairs which is not directly conducted by 
the Government, is administered by a Municipality, 
presided over by a Mayor ( rdts al-baladiya for 
the natives), and by Government commissioners 
The administration of mosques and wakfs is in 
the hands of an tdarat al-awkaf composed of 
Muslims 

Public instruction. Muslim school organi- 
zations, with madrasa^ and kutlabs for religious 
instruction, exist alongside of the Italian schools. 

Libraries. There is a Government Library in 
the Castle , it contains a limited collection of works 
on Muslim history and religion, and some Arabic 
manuscripts In the Castle the Ottoman Archives 
are also preserved , its most ancient documents 
go as far back as 1850 only. Of great importance 
for Tripoli’s history are the archives of the French 
and English consulates, the more recent ones of 
the Sardinian, Tuscan and Neapolitan consulates 
are preserved m the Government Library 

Private families possess small collections of books, 
containing also manuscripts. But the most impor- 
tant library is the so-called Library of the Awfcaf 
( kutubghanat or maktabat al-awkaf). The central 
nucleus of this collection was established by Mu- 
stafa KhSdja al-Misrl, first clerk at the time of c All 
Pash 5 Karamanll. The act (wakfiyd) which founds 
as a wakf the madrasa , the kuttab and the library 
annexed to them, together with a small shrine, 
is dated, beginning of El um &<l s II *183 (October 
1769). Successively various Muslims left books as 
a wa£f to the library, which was enriched by 
part of the books left by the Tripoli historian 
Ahmad al-NS 3 ib al-Ansarl, and m 1922 by a gift 
of printed books from the Governor Count G. 

C9 
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Volpi. A systematic catalogue of this library 
has not yet been compiled, but an Arabic index- 
inventory is available. The books are arranged 
according to subject, following the traditional Mus- 
lim classification; printed and manuscript works 
are not separated; all the books, except a few 
Turkish ones, are m Arabic. 

Btbltography: General F. Minutilli, 
Bibltograjia della Libta (Turin 1903); U. Cecche- 
nni, Bibltograjia della Libia (Rome 1915); P. 
Romanelli, Bibltograjia archeologica ed artistica 
della Trtpolitama (Rome 1927). 

History. The works of Ibn Khaldfln, Ibn 
al-Athlr, al-Zarkashi, al-Bakri, al-KairawSni , al- 
Tfdjani, Rihla; at-Aiyasbf, Rihla ; Ibn c Adh 5 ri, 
Ahmad al-N 5 3 ib al-Ans 5 rI, Kttdb al-Manhal al - 
Adhb ft Ta'rikk T ar dbulus al-Qharb (I, Con- 
stantinople 1317); Ibn Ghalbun, Kitab alTtdhkar 
fi man malaka J'arabulus aw kana ftha nun 
al-Akhyar , Daftar, ms. of Fakih Hasan family 
of Tripoli; Mehemmed Behidj al-Dln, Turkish 
abridged translation of Ibn Ghalbun and con- 
tinuation, Constantinople 1284; L Caetani, 
Annalt delB Islam , Fournel, Les Berberes, M 
Aman, Slorta det Musulmam dt Stctlia , A. 
Vassallo, Slorta dt Malta (Malta 1854), Bosio, 
/ slorta della S. Rehgtone gerosoltmtlana , C 
Bergna, La Missione francescana in Libia (Tripoli 

1924) ; do., Tripoli dal 1510 al iSjo (Tripoli 

1925) ; S. Aungemma, Le fortificaziom dt Tri- 
poli, in Notmario Arch, del Mtn delle Colonic, 
11. ; do , II Costello di Tripoli , in Riv. Colomale , 
1923 » G. Manfrom, Tripoli nella slorta mannara 
d' Italia (Padua 1912); E. Rossi, II dommio 
det Cavalier 1 di Malta a Tripoli (Malta 1924); 
do , Cornspondenza tra 1 Gran Maestri delV 
Or dine di S Giovanni a Malta e i Bey di Tripoli 
dal J714 al 1778 , m R S O., X (1925), F6raud, 
Annales Tripolitames , in the R.A (1883), do, 
Annales Tripolitames, edited by A Bernaid, Tunis 
and Pans 1927, G A Krause, Zur Geschichte von 
Fes an und Tripoli in Afnka, in the Zeitschr der 
Gesell. /. Erdkunde , P. Romanelli, Lebda ( Rome 
1925); S. Aungemma, La tnoschea di Ahmaa 
al-Qaramdnli in Tripoli ( Dedalo , 1927, p 492 — 
513)? do y La moschca di Gurgi a Tripoli ( Africa 
Ita liana, 1928, p 257 — 285), F Cumont, Les 
antiquites de la Tnpolitaine au XV/l* m siecle 
(Riv. della Tripohtama, 11 , 1925 — 1926); vauous 
articles in the volume La nnascita della Trt - 
polttanta (Rome 1926). (Ettore Rossi) 
TUbU, a people of the Eastern Sahara 

The Tflbu are distributed over an immense territory 
lying between the Libyan desert on the east and 
the Haggar on the west, Fezzan in the north and 
the region of Tchad in the south In Fezzan, they 
constitute the greater part of the district of Gatrun , 
they are found in Kufra; they occupy Tibesti, 
Borkn, Bodele, the northern port of Wadai, the 
valley of the Bahr al-Ghazal ; they are very 
numerous in Kanem and m the oasis of Kawar. 
The name Tuba or Tibbu was given by Europeans 
to all these people but the various groups call 
themselves by particular names. Tuba is applied 
more particularly to the natives of Tibesti; in 
the Kantlri language it means the people of Tu 
or Tibesti; the latter call themselves T 5 da; m the 
same way are distinguished the Amma BorkuS 
(BorkH), the Kreda, Norea, Cheurafade in Wadai, 
the Koeherda in the Bahr al-Ghazal. From the 
linguistic point of view, two groups may be re- 


cognised, speaking dialects very different m voca- 
bulary . the T 5 da of Tibesti and the Dazagada settled 
in the southern districts. The Arabs give the lattei 
the name of Gouran. 

The Tuba are very distinct fiom the black 
Sudanese on the one side, and the Arabs and 
Berbers on the other. They are as a rule of small 
stature, with a lean and slim body, dark skin, 
straight nose, sometimes aquiline, thin lips, and 
smooth hair. These physical characteristic are parti- 
cularly strongly defined in the T 5 da, who have 
lemained isolated m their mountains. They are 
found scattered through the DazSgada, who are 
more or less mixed with negro blood The poverty 
of their country dooms them to a wretched existence. 
Some are nomads, others sedentary. The mam 
supplies come from the cultivation of the palm- 
tiee and cereals in the “ennedi” or moist valleys, 
the rearing of goats m Tibesti and of cattle in 
the Tchad region. The Teda also make some money 
by hiring out their camels* they act as guides to 
caravans but are particularly given to brigandage 
whenever an occasion arises. This mode of life 
develops in them an extraordinary power of re- 
sistance to fatigue and privations, but also makes 
them treacherous and cruel robbeis, as European 
travelleis from Nachtigal, who was the first to study 
them, onwards, are all agreed. — The settled Tubu are 
found in groups, not as a rule large They eithei dwell 
in little stone houses, covered with palm-bianches, 
or in huts of wattle with roofs of thatch, or even 
in caves roughly furnished. The gardens adjoining 
the huts are cultivated by slaves while the Tuba 
themselves fight and herd the flocks. 

The Tubu are divided into two classes the 
nobles 01 “mama” and the common people. Among 
the Teda, the tribes are divided into suzerain and 
servile tribes The former are three in number, 
the Xhomaghera, the Gunda, who have almost all 
emigrated to Fezzan and the Tuzaba. The Sultan 
of Tibesti, or Dardai, who rules the country with 
the help of a council of nobles is compulsorily 
elected among the Thomaghara Among the Tubu, 
on the other hand, as among the Sudanese peoples, 
the Haddad (smiths and fishers and hunters) form a 
distinct caste, legarded as inferior and despised by 
all From the religious point of view the Tabu 
are Muslims but, it seems, only recent converts. 
The Aiabs treat them like dogs and regard them 
as infidels. They have actually retained fetishist 
superstitions and practices, and their own customs 
which are on many points in contradiction with 
the Kur 3 amc law For example, they do not take 
the dtya or pecuniary compensation in case of 
murder nor do they observe the prohibition relative 
to fermented liquors. The Tubu are none the less 
fanatical Muslims, especially m Tibesti, Borku and 
Bahr al-Ghazal; they are very much under the 
influence of the Sanuslya, of the zawiya of Waff, of 
Amgalaka, etc and have opposed a resistance to 
European penetration. 

We have only incomplete and fragmentary notes 
on the history of the Tubu The Arab authors 
down to Mai;rlzl make no mention of them Relying 
on a passage in this author reproduced by Leo 
Africanus, they were for long regarded as Berbers 
and they have been identified with the Bardoa, 
mentioned by both these geographers. Barth tried 
to reconcile this view with the fact ascertained 
by him of the affinity of the Tuba and Kanari 
languages. On the other hand it is now agreed, 
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that the Tuba originally lived in the Sudan and 
were then driven into the Sahara. In any case, 
they seem to have played a fairly important role 
in the history of Kanem. Some of their clans took 
part with the Kanembon m the foundation of this 
kingdom. Down to the end of the xnd* century 
a. d. the sultSns of Kanem kept up the custom 
of marrying wives from the Tabu. A certain number 
of Tuba had settled in Kanem, which the tribes 
who had remained in Tibesti came to attack in 
the xinth century. Sultan Duname II was forced 
into a seven years’ war with them, out of which 
he emerged victorious but with the resources of 
his kingdom exhausted In the xivth century the 
Tabu were the allies of the BQlaba and helped 
the latter to conquer Kanem Settled in the lands 
aiound Lake Tchad, they shared the fortunes of 
their neighbours [cf. the articles bornB, kanem]. 
As to the TUbO of r I ibesti, nothing precise is 
known about them till the xvuth and xvmth centuries 
In this period they weie frequently raiding Bornu 
and Fezzan. A defeat which they suffered in 1788 
forced them to cease their raids into the latter 
country but in the second half of the xix th century, 
they had in their turn to defend themselves against 
the repeated attacks of the Wlad Sliman and the 
Tuareg. 

Bibliography L Bally, Le Tibesti , Bul- 
letin Comite Afnque frangaise , 1914; Baith, 
Retsen und Entdeckungen . . . ., Gotha 1857, 
Comeme, Sam m lung und Bearbeitung cent) al- 
afrikamscher Vocabulanen , Gotha 1862, Behm, 
Land und Volk der Tebu , Petermanns Mit- 
teilungen , Ergitnzungsheft N° 8, Gotha 1861, 
Blaisot, Le Tibesti d'hier et de denial n , Bulletin 
Comite Afnque frangaise , 192 1, H Carbau, 

La region du Tchad et du lVadat f Paris 1912, 
Publication de la Eaculte des Lettres d' Alga , 
vol xlvni and xil., d’Escayrac de Lauture, Le 
Sahara et le Soudan , Pans 1855, F Krasnel, 
Memoire sur le Ouadai , Bullettn Societ Geo- 
graphies Paris 1849; Krause, Zur Volka kundc 
Nord-Afncas , I Die Teda und KanTot , II Die 
Teda und die Garamanteris Zeitschnft de? 
Geogr. Gesellschaft , Berlin 1876, Martin, Note 
sur les Toubou ( Bulletin Comite Afnque fran - 
gaise , 1910), Muhammad and Tunsi, Voyage au 
Wadai , tiansi. Perron, Pans 1851, Nachtigal, 
Sahara und Sudan , Berlin 1879 — 1889 

(G. Yver) 

TUDELA, Ar. TutIla, a little town in 
Spain, with about 9,500 inhabitants, 860 feet 
above sea-level and 50 miles N. W. of Saragossa, 
on the right bank of the Ebro and the left bank 
of a tributary of the latter, the Queiies (Ar K diash). 
According to the Arab geographers, it was founded 
by the Umaiyads in the reign of the emir al-Hakam I 
(180 — 206 = 796 — 822) In this period and on 
several othei occasions, it was the headquarters 
of rebel Muslim leaders for example in 229 
(843 — 844) the emir c Abd al-Rahman laid siege 
to it and in 264 (877 — 878) al-Mundhir. It was 
several times taken by the Christians and retaken 
by the Muslims. c Abd al-Rahman 111 made it his 
base on one of his expeditions to the north of 
the Peninsula in 308 (920 — 921) The general al- 
Hamid b. Basil had to recapture it three years 
later for the same sovereign The Arab historians 
do not tell us at what period Tudela finally passed 
into Christian hands. 

B t bltography: IdrlsI, Description de 


1 ' Afnque et de PEspagne , text, p 176 and 190, 
transl., p. 21 1 and 231, Abu ’1-Fidft 5 , Takwim 
al-Bulddn , text, p. 1 80, transl., p 259; Yakat, 
Mu^&am al-Buldan f \. 853; Ibn c Abd al-Mun c im 
al-Himyari, al-Rawd al-m?{ar. Spam, ed. in 
preparation, N°. 55; E. Fagnan, Extraits inedits 
relatifs au Maghrib , p. 128: Ibn c Id2)3rI, 0/- 
Bayan al-rnugJtrtb y 11., passim , index. 

(E L£vi-Provknqal) 

TUDJlB (BANU), the name of an Arab 
family several members of which attained 
distinction during Muslim rule m Spain in the 
period of the Mtiluk al-fawd'tf as well as under 
the Otnaiyad caliphs The family became divided 
into two branches, the Banu H 5 shim of Sa- 
ragossa and the Ban3 SumSdih of Almeria The 
family of the Banu Tudjib had settled in Aragon 
at the conquest In the reign of the emir Muhammad I 
(239 — 273 = 852 — 886), its head was c Abd al- 
Rahman b. c Abd al- c Aziz al-Tudjlbl and his authority 
over his fellow-tnbesmen was recognised by the 
ruler of Coidova, who thus tried to put an end 
to the power of another family in Aragon, of 
Visigothic origin, the Banu Kasf. On the Banu 
Tudjib, who were later vassals of Cordova, and 
then of the independent rulers (BanU H5§him) of 
Saragossa down to the time they were dethroned 
in favour of the Banu Had, cf. above, s v SARA- 
GOSSA. 

The other Tudjibid branch, that of the Bantt Suma- 
dih, had early been driven out of Aragon by the 
descendants of c Abd al-Rahman al-Tudjibi In the 
first half of the fifth century A H , Abu T-Asbagh 
Ma { n [q. v ] b Muhammad b. Ahmad b Sumadih 
al- I'udjibl, the head of the second branch, succeeded 
in gaining possession of the little principality of 
Almeria, founded in 1025 by the two “Slavs” 
Khairan and Zuhair On his death m 443 (1052) 
his son Abu Yahya Muhammad succeeded him 
with the lakab al-Mu c tasim He was then only 
14 years of age and for three years his uncle 
Sumadih b Muhammad acted as regent. Al-Mu c tasim 
remained ruler of Almeria till his death in 484 
(1091) and his long reign was very brilliant and 
prosperous, if we may believe the Arab chroniclers. 
His son, Ahmad Mu c izz al-Dawla, succeeded him 
but soon after his accession, he retired before the 
Almoravids and when the latter seized Seville he 
went to Bougie, where he ended his life m obscurity 
as did his sons. 

B tb liograp hy . The history of the Tudjlbids 
has been given in detail by R. Dozy, Essat sur 
Phis tone des TodjibiJes , les Bent Hachtm de 
Saragosse et les Bent Qom&dih d'Almerie , in 
Recherches sur Phistoire et la htterature de 
PEspagne pendant le moyen-dge 3 , Pans-I.eyden 
1881, 1. 211 — 281 Cf also Ibn c Idfaari, al-Baydn 
al-mugh / tb y u * (ed. E. L6vi-Provengal, Paris 
1930), part 2, passim ; A Prieto Vives, Los Reyes 
de tatfaSs Madrid 1926, p 43 — 45, 6 1 — 62; R. 
Dozy, Histotre des Musulmans d' Espagne, Leyden 
1861, iv, passim (E. Lfevi-PKOVBNgAL) 

TUFAILl, “parasite, sponger”. This is the 
meaning given to the word in the majority of 
the European dictionaries of Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish, e g B61ot, GhafTSrow, SSmI-bey, etc. But 
this does not render the exact shade of meaning 
of the word, which was first of all applied to an 
individual who goes to a feast without being invited 
or accompanies a person invited. A little lower 
class of parasite is called in everyday Persian fufaill 
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the term applied to hangers on of the tufaili 
According to the Arabic dictionaries, Lisan al- 
\ Arab , xin., p 429, Tad; al-Arus , vii., p. 418 
the word / ufatll comes from a native of Kufa, 
Tufail al-A c rSs, “Tufail the feaster”, who used to 
attend all the feasts without having been invited 
and was wont to express his delight that Kufa 
was like a bowl, nothing in the interior of which 
escaped his eye. From this name Tufail come the 
Arabic verbs ( affala or ta^affala . u to act like Tufail”. 
The latter lived m the time of the Umaiyads and 
belonged to the Bann c Abd Allah b Ghatafan His 
story is told as early as Ibn al-Sikklt (d. 244 = 858). 

In the form tufail , the word (in Persian) has 
the special meaning of “complement, thing thrown 
into the baigain, thing one gives up”. Hafiz says 
m one of his odes “all human beings and the 
pdrt are corollaries ( tufail ) of the existence of love”. 

In Hindustani (cf. Shakespear, A Did . Hind . 
and Engl , p. 1436), ( ufail is used adverbially in 
the sense of “by means of, through, for the sake of’. 

__ (V Minorsky) 

TUFAN. [See NUh ] 

TUGH (T), a yak’s tail (kutas), later re- 
placed by a horse’s tail attached to a pole, some- 
times surmounted by a crescent and used as a 
standard and rallying point for troops It was 
also used as badge of military ranks in the early 
Ottoman empire the mlr-Tiwd and san&ak-bey 
had one, the beyler-bey two, the viziers three, the 
grand vizier five and the Sultan in time of war 
seven or nine tails When a Pasha was dismissed 
from office he was dcpnved of this badge It was 
abolished by Sultan Mahmud II along with the 
other badges of the Janissaries — In Cential Asia 
the bearer of this standard was called tugh-begi 
Bibliography . Ahmad Rasim, Ta 3 rikh , 
Constantinople 1326 — 1328, 1. 5, Wasif, in 
I 2 jawad-bey, Etat militaire ottoman, Paris 1882, 
1. 181 (album, pi. 5, fig 105, 106), Tavernier, 
Nouvelle relation du Seri ail ( Voyages , part vi ), 
p. 13 — 14; H Hugon, Les Emblems s dcs beys 
de Tunis , p. 82, Ahmad Rif c at, Lughat-i 
ta^rijihiye wa-djo ghraf tye , Constantinople 1299, 
i. 288, Radloff, Oplt, 111 1429; Sulaiman Efendi, 
Lughat-i Qaghattfi, p 120. (Cl Huart) 
TU GH A TlMUR, a Mongol Khan, whose 
dynasty ruled in DjurdjSn for a century before 
808 (1405). 

The Name. The Khan’s name may be read 
Tugha or Togha The Zafar-riama transcribes it 
Tghy (Tughai?), on a com published by Fraehn 
it is spelled Toghan (in Mongol character; cf 
Howorth, op . cit., 111 718). 

Family. Tugha Timur b Sun (Sunkun ?) b 
Baba BahSdur was a descendant in the sixth 
generation from a brother of Cingiz-Khan (Djuti- 
Kasar, Shad; ar at , p. 315, misunderstood by Miles) 
In 705 (1305) B 5 b 5 Bahadur arrived in KhorasSn 
with his tuman (10,000 families) and entered the 
service of UldjaitH-Khan. In 715 (1315) he made 
a raid into Kh w £nzm. On the complaint of Ozbek, 
Khan of the Eastern Kip£ak, UldjSitu executed 
Baba and his son Sun (£ha$arat, p. 321, 330; 
d’Ohsson, Hist, des Mongols , iv. 572 — 5). The 
tribe of Baba remained in MSzandaran (at this 
period, Nuzhat al-Kulub, p 159, this term in- 
cluded Djurdjan aftd the eastern part of Tabanstan). 

After the death of the Halagid Aba Sa c Id (73 6), 
anarchy broke out in Persia. The Djalayir Hasan 
Buzurg put the pretender Muhammad on the 


throne. As a result of a quairel among the amirs 
of Hasan Buzurg, a number of them, like the 
Uighur Igrandj (Miles, op. cit ., p. 315, 320, wrongly 
Akarpukh) with the help of the amirs of Khoiasan 
(Shaikh c Ali b. c AlI KushdjI, c AlI Bja c far, Arghun- 
Shah) went to Tugha Timur whom they proclaimed 
Khan in 737 (1337) Tugha TlmUr, accompanied 
by his amirs, marched on AdharbaidjSn wheie he 
was rejoined by the other claimant MusS supported 
by the Oyrats. Tugha Timur and MUsS proposed 
to divide Persia, but on the 6 th Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 737 
they were defeated by Hasan Buzurg on the 
Garmardd (west of Miyana, Shad} ar at. p. 316; 
d’Ohsson, iv. 726). Tugha Timur withdrew to 
Bistam where he ruled over MSzandarSn (in the 
sense above mentioned) and Khorasan. At the same 
time the exactions of the minions of Khodja c Ala* 
al-Din Muhammad, vizier of KhorSsan, provoked 
a rising and the coming to power of the Sarbadars 
[q v ] The expansion of their power considerably 
cut down that of Tugha Timur. With the Kart 
dynasty of Herat, Tugha Timur was on friendly 
terms, for his daughter SultSn-KhStiln had married 
Mu c izz al-Din Kart (£ afar-narna , 1. 320). 

In 739 (1338) Hasan Buzurg himself invited 
Tugha Timur to come to the c Irak. He went there 
with the amir Arghun-sh 5 h, son of Nawruz and 
grandson of the celebrated Arghun-aka, cf Djuwainl, 
11 251 [this family held Nishabur, Tfls and Kalat, 
it is known by the Mongol name of Dj 5 *un (Djun) 
Ghuiban (in Persia Djanl-KurbanI)] Hasan Buzurg 
went to see Tugha Timur at Sawa but on the 
one hand Khodja ‘Ala* al-Dm Muhammad, who 
had control of the financial administration, appeased 
the inhabitants and on the other the Khan him- 
self entered into negotiations with the Cobanid 
Hasan KuCik. The lattei seized the opportunity 
to compromise the Khan with Hasan Buzurg 
Disgusted by his intrigues, the simple Mongol that 
very night broke his camp at Maiagha (?) and 
returned to Khorasan ( Sha&arat , p 327 ; d’Ohsson, 
lv 732 )‘ 

In 741 (1341) Tugha Timur for the third time 
invaded the c Irak He was supported by the princess 
Sati, daughter of UldjaitU-Khan, and by Shiburghan. 
her son by the amir Coban, but the army of 
Tugha Timur commanded by his brother c Ali- 
Gawun was defeated at Abhar by the troops of 
Hasan KH£ik 

KhoiasSn very soon passed under the rule of 
the Sarbadars who drove Arghun-shah, lord of 
Nlshabur and Tus, out of it The SarbadSr Wadjih 
al-Din Mas c ud defeated the Khan’s troops on the 
Atrak, slew c All-Gawun and even held Djurdjan 
for a time. According to Dawlat-Sh 5 h, p 236 — 
237, Tugha Timor had to be content with nominal 
power (nam-u-rasm-i saltanat') although theSaibadars 
appeared once a year at the Khan’s court to pay 
homage as vassals ( mulazimat wa-ta&did-i c ahd) 
During one of these visits the Khan was assassinated 
at Sultan-duwln (between Gurg&n and the Kara-su) 
by the SarbadSr YahyS KarSbl. The chronogram 
composed by the poet 'Aziz! gives the date of 
this event as the 16th Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da 754 (Dec. 1353). 
According to Dawlat-§h 5 h, Tugha TlmOr resembled 
the Sarbadars in his democratic tendencies ; he 
encouraged people of modest origin and distrusted 
the nobles. He spent the summer at RSdkSn 
and the winter on the GurgHn He built a fine 
htnarat at Mashhad. Coins in name of Tugha 
TlmUr were struck not only at Amul, Mashhad, 
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Kazwin etc. but also at Basra (741) and Bagdad, 
(after 740) which shows the prestige which he 
enjoyed, in name at least (S. Lane-Poole, Cata- 
logue of Oriental Coins tn the British Museum , 
vol. vi., 1881, p. 98 — 101). According to the 
Ma&ma*' al-Fu$aha ?, the poet Ibn Yamln was the 
panegyrist of Tugha Timur (Browne, Pers. Liter 
under Tartar Dominion , p 216). The Khan him- 
self is credited by some authorities with poetic 
gifts (v Hammer, op at ., p. 341) and his title on 
coins is al-Sul(an al- c Ahm, “the learned sultan”. 

After an interval duung which the Sarbadais 
appointed their own governor at Astarabad, power 
in Pjurdjan passed to Tugha Tlmui’s old general 
2 Amir Wall, son of Shaikh c Ali Hindu (or 
BlsOd). With the support of the lord of NasS (of 
the JDja’un Ghoiban family), he defeated the Sar- 
badars and won himself a principality which in- 
cluded Astar 5 bad, Bistam, DamghSn, Samnan and 
Flruzktlh ( Matla c al-Sa c dam under 761 A. H. in 
Dorn, Auszuge , p. 155 — 157) In 772 (1370) he 
tued to conquei Raiy but the Djalayirid Uwais 
defeated him. In the following year Uwais, eager 
to dispose of Amir Wall, resumed the campaign 
but did not go beyond Udjan In 774 Amir Wall 
instigated by the Muzaffarid Shah Shudja 0 took 
Raiy and Sawa. The death ofUwais(776 — 1374) 
put an end to any further militaiy preparations 
(Markov, Ka talog Die l ay 11 . Monet , St Peteisbuig 
1897, p. xiv.) When in 783 (1381) Timur took 
and razed to the ground Isfarayin which had been 
held by Amir Wall ( Zafar-nama , 1. 325), the lattei 
received with all honour the envoys of the con- 
queror, but once Timur returned to Samarkand, 
Wall came to an arrangement with c AlI-beg, son 
of Arghun-Shgh, who took Kalat and r Ius ( Zafar - 
nama , 1. 324) and he advanced against the Sar- 
badar C A 1 I Muaiyid Timur leturned to Khorasan 
in the winter of the same year (1381 — 1382), 
besieged Kalat and went on to Pjurdjan Via 
RUghiOO he went to KabUd-Djama and gasman 
(Kabtad-Dj 5 ma, now Hadjdjilai, on the left bank 
tributary of the Gurgan, between Nardin and 
Gunbad-i Kabus). Amir Wall hastened to send 
propitiatory presents to Timur and the latter 
returned by Samulkan [in the Atrak valley] {ibid , 
p. 349, 351) In the meanwhile c All-beg was also 
reduced to submission. He and his relatives (mu- 
td'alhkan) were deported to Transoxania. c Ali-beg 
was executed at Andidjan in 784 (ibid., p 355) 

In 785 (1383) TlrnUr sent troops to the lands 
of Amir Wall Having conquered Sistan, TimOr 
took the field in person against Amir Wall. After 
the battle of Gawais (%afar-nama GSwkrgh) the 
fortress of Durun (halfway between Askhabad 
and Kfzll-Arwat) was taken (iltd , 1. 382) Timur 
continued his advance on Dihist&n and Djilawun (== 
Mashhad-i Misriyan on the Atrak below Cat) and 
crossed the river of Gurgan Amir Wall valiantly 
fought his advance step by step but his night 
attack (in §haww 5 l 786 [1384]) failed Timur oc- 
cupied Astarabad Amir Wall sent his family to 
Gird-KHh (near Damghan) and himself fled to the 
west (ibid, 1. 382 — 386) He took part in the 
defence of Tabriz [q v ] against Toktamish and m 
788 ( 1 386) finally met his death through the treachery 
of his host MahmGd Khalkhali (ibid., p. 392, 398). 

3. LukmSn P 5 dsh 5 h, son of Tugha Tlmllr, 
who had been driven out of Djurdj&n by the usurpei 
Amir Wall, was re-established in his hereditary 
fief by Timur in 786 The latter enjoined him to 


keep on good terms with the saiyid-wSlIs of Sirl 
and Amul (ibid., p. 387, 391). 

Dunng the campaign of 794 (1391) the ruler 
of AstarSbSd was 4. Pir [or Plrak] P 5 §h 5 , son 
of Lul^man P 5 §h 5 (= Padshah; %afar-nama , 1 570) 
whom TlmQr had installed there after the death 
of his father. Pir Pasha entertained Tlmllr lavishly 
and procured him ships for the conquest of Mahana- 
sar (4 farsakhs from Amul). His loyal services 
are also mentioned in 806 (1404) on the occasion 
of Timur’s expedition against Iskandar CalSwi in 
Mazandaran (ibid., 11. 591). At the beginning of the 
reign of Shahrukh, Sultan c AlI of Sabzawftr having 
collected a body of SarbadSrs rebelled in KhorasSn. 
Pir Padshah appeared suddenly in J^uwain an< * 
joined Sultan c Ah, but the allies were defeated by 
Saiyid Khodja sent by Shahrukh (Ma(la c al-Sa c dain 9 
N.E, 1843, P* 2 b)* SultSn c All with his allies 
sought refuge with Miran-shlh, who had come from 
Adharbaidjan but the latter handed him over to 
Saiyid Khodja. On this occasion several sons of 
Pir Padshah fell into the hands of Saiyid Khodja 
(ibid., p 54, 80) In 808 §hahruklj promised Pir 
Padshah that he would be safe and summoned 
him to his court. Saiyid Kho^a, however, over- 
whelmed with tokens of gratitude by Shahrukh, 
conceived ambitious projects, entered into negotia- 
tions with Iskandar (of Fars) and finally rose in 
rebellion From Kalat he had to seek refuge with 
P11 Padshah This provoked Shahrukh’s expedition 
against Mazandaran (809 = 1406) Pir Padshah 
had considerable forces under him but lost the 
battle. He fled to KJi w anzm and Saiyid Khodja 
vent to Shiraz Shahrukh set prince c Omar Bahadur 
up in MSzandaran but he soon rebelled and was 
leplaced by UlUgh-beg In 810 the latter informed 
his father Shahrukh of Pir Padshah’s new prepa- 
rations kor a second time Shahrukh set out for 
Mazandaran and the news of his advance forced 
Pir Padshah to seek refuge with the BadGspanid 
Kayumarth b. BisUtun Without striking a blow 
Shahiukh re-established his authority at Astarabad 
and Shasman 

In 8 1 2, the son of Pir Padshah, 5. Sultan c All 
came to Shahrukh and took part m the expedition 
to Sistan but on the news of the death of his 
father fled to Rustamdar. There he obtained the 
support of the amir Kayumarth and collected his 
father’s forces On the departure of Shahrukh for 
Transoxania Sultan c All tried to take Astarabad 
but was defeated and slain by the governor His 
head was sent to Harat (. Matla c al-Sa c dain , m 
Dorn, Auszuge , p 195). 

Bibliography Cf. the article sbrbedArs. 
Dawlat-Sh 5 h, Tadhkirat al-Shu c ara? , ed. Browne, 
p. 236 — 237, 280, 282 — 283, Bombay 1887, 
p. 104, 123; Shaifrarat al- Atrak, transl. Miles, 
London 1838, p. 315, 320 — 326 [this book is 
a synopsis by an unknown hand of the Ta'rikhrt 
aiba' 01 Us written in the name of Ulugh-beg, 
cf. Barthold, Turkestan, G.M.S., p. 57; it is 
quite different from the Sha<fyara-yi turk of 
Abu ’ 1 -Gba 7 i] ; Mirkhond, Rawfat al-$afa, Bom- 
bay 1261 (1845), v. 219, 220, 251; Khondamlr, 
Habib al-Siyar, TihrSn 1271, Ill/i , p 128-129; 
Dorn, Die Geschtckte der Serbtdare nach Chon - 
demtr 1849, p 146, 1 50, 155 ? Dorn, Auszuge 
aus Muhatn. Sc hr tfts teller n, St. Petersburg 1858, 
cf. the index sub Tugha-tlmQr KhSn, Amir Wall, 
Lukman and Pir P&dsh&h; Miinedjdjim-b asl> I, 
iii 12, d’Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols , iv. 
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nasties , and also the additions of Barthold in 

the Russian transl, St. Petersburg 1 899, p. 249 ; 

Rabino, Mazandaran , 1928, G. M. S., index. 

(V. Minorsky) 

TUGHRA (Ottoman and Saldjulj: Turkish), 
cipher or calligraphic emblem of the Oghuz, 
later Saldjujc and then Ottoman ruler, which in 
course of time became the coat of arms or escutcheon 
of the state, and was placed by the ruler not only 
on rescripts and firmans but on title-deeds of 
property, coins, official monuments, ships-of-war 
and in more modem times on documents of 
identification, passports, postage-stamps, sheets of 
stamped paper, goldsmith’s marks etc. 

Lexicology. The word tughra was synonymous 
with the Persian nishart , nisfeane or tiishan (whence 
the Arabic plural nayashln) “sign” and with the 
Arabic tawkf [q. v.] “cipher, signature” and in 
the concluding formula of firmans the tughra is 
called w alamet . All these words have a wider meaning 
than tughra , and it came about, in Egypt for 
example, that the tughra was only a part or a 
particular aspect of the c alama. Tughra has passed 
into Persian (cf. the examples from Hakim-i Khakani 
and Mir Nazmi, in T.O.E.M N°. 43, p. 56) 
and lbn Khallikan ( Wafayat al-A c yatt , i. 202), 
even thought the word was of Persian origin. Ac- 
cording to lbn KhallikSn, it was in Persian that 
the orthography in Arabic characters became fixed 
as and ( tughra ) with alif tnak$ura. 

This is why it has been taken by Turkish literary 
usage for an elative Arabic feminine fu c la, and 
declined, according to Turco-Persian syntax, with 
feminine adjectives: tughra-i gharra “the illustrious 
or brilliant tughra ”. Some western writers also 
put it in the feminine (“die Tughra”). 

Arabic has for some time used the verb (agk- 
ghara , “to place the tughra upon” (Makrlzl, Khitat ?, 
Cairo 1270, ii. 21 1). Popular Arabic has confounded 

tughra with turra “border of a piece of cloth 
or the upper border of a document” and this last 
name is given to the tughra in DjabartI (iv. 95, 3 ) and 
in present day usage in Egypt. This confusion, 
easily explained from the place in the document 
where the tughra was put (cf. below), is fairly 
old (cf. Ibn Khallikan, op. cit. ; cf. also Quatremere, 
Mamlouks , 11/ii. 308, note). 

In dialects, tughra is pronounced tura and tura , 
for example in Gagauz (Radloff, Proben^ x. ; Mosch- 
koflf, p. 98) and thus becomes a homonym of 
a word, which means in Turkish “stick or sinew 
used for playing on a large drum, a twisted 
handerchief used in a game to strike someone in 
the hollow of the hand” (the Arabic turra , already 
mentioned, is also found with this meaning: cf. 
also Arabic or Persian, durra, derre , “nerve”). 

In spite of all these attempts at assimilation by 
foreign languages, the word tughra must be con- 
sidered as of purely Turkish origin. From valuable 
notes in Ka§hgharl (i. 388), we know that it comes 

G 

from the Oghuz tughragh which meant: 

1. “seal (tab?) and cipher (tawkf)oi the Oghuz 
ruler (malik), but the (settled) Turks do not 
know it”; 

2. “any horse provisionally lent to the army for 
the days of a royal review or for the duration of 


a war (it is probable that this comes from th< 
royal mark stamped upon the horse)”. 

Kashghari also gives (ii. 217) the verb tughragh 
la-n-maky “to receive the tughragh ” referring to s 
document or to a page (Turk, oghlan , Ar. gkulSm) 

The change tughragh > tughra is explained by th< 
dropping, regular in Osmanii of the final guttura 
gh of the Oghuz. We have many other example! 
of the same phenomenon. 

Like other Turkish and Persian words ending 
in a and borrowed by the Arabic, tughra in th< 
latter langua gewas given the termination -wat ir 
the plural: tughrawat (cf. Kalfcashandi, xii. 162 
like aghawaty bashaw at, kalfawat , us taw at y khur 
dawat , etc. 

On the other hand, the existence of the old forn 
tughragh enables us to dispose of a number o 
rash etymologies proposed for tughra . like tha 
of Zenker who sees in it, with metathesis, tin 
optative tur-gha(y) “let it be so” or that of Tychsen 
who sees in it the word doghru “truth ” (Intro duct u 
in rent numariam Muham medanor u m , Rostocl 
1794, quoted in the Description de V Egypte , xvi 
33 8 “ 339> 

The theory which connects tughra with the nanu 
of the fabulous bird iughri deserves more space 
The writers who have maintained it, Ahmad Midha 
Efendi, Ahmad Wefik Pasha, Ziya Gok Alp (M 
T.M r ., N°. 3, p. 404, 445) and Colonel c Ali (7 
O . E. A/., N°. 43 and 44 of the year 1334), say 
that this bird was the badge (Ziya Gok Alp say; 

„ totem”) or ongun of the great Khakgi 

of the Oghuz and that each of the 24 tribes undei 
him and each of the 4 kh5ns who commandec 
them in groups of six had their tarnga. Unfortunately 
not one of these authors gives their authority fo 
their statements. The quotations from Rashid al 
Din and MahmUd Kashghan only contain de 
scriptions of this fabulous bird (we may ad< 
that it is mentioned in the Shahnatna , ed. Mohl 
in folio, v. 619, 621; the KhakSn makes a presen 
of this bird to BahrSm GQr). 

KSshghari, although better placed than we an 
to discuss the etymology of tughragh , only says 
wa-la adri asjahu , “l do not know its origin”/ 

History of the tughra. Unfortunately w< 
do not know the pattern of the tughra used by 
the Oghuz or the Saldjuks, who were of the sami 
race. The title of the tughrayi or official appointe( 
by the latter to draw the tughra has been preservec 
through the fame of one of them, who was vizie 
to Malik Shah and Mas c i!d and author of the Larniya 
al-agjam, d. in 514 according to some, 518 according 
to others [see the art. AL-TUGJiRX 3 !]. His biographer 
(Ibn IGiallikan, ed. de Slane, i. 462; lbn al-Wardl 
C^ro 1285, ii. 131 ; Ibn al-Athir, Recucil des Hist 
des Croisadesy i. 327) all say that tughrayi mean 
the official who draws the tughra, M. Babinge 
mentions also a rais diwan al-insha 9 or al 
tughrawlya from the Matali c al-Budur fl Manazi 
alSuriir (Cairo 1300, ii. 1 1 8), a work by C A15 
al-Dln c Ali b. c Abdallah al-Baha% d. in 8l« 
(1412). 

We again find the tughra among the MamlQl 
Sultans of Egypt, who no doubt borrowed it fron 
the Saldjuks (through the AiyUbids ?). According 
to Kalfcaghandl, it was only used down to th< 
reign of §ha c ban b. Husain (1363 — 1376). Thii 
statement is confirmed by Makrlzl, Khitaf. toe. cit. 
who says the tughra was no longer in use in hii 
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time, 1. e. between 766 and 845 (1364 — 1442). 

Kalka§handl (xiii. 162 — 166) gives details of 

the tughra which the sultans of Egypt 

placed upon manshur (q v , plur manashir ) or 
rescripts addressed to the chiefs of a 1,000 and to 
the emir ( ablfehana ) 

It was the duty of a special official to prepaie 
these tughras on rectangular pieces of papei. The 
scribes then inserted these rectangles in the spaces 
left blank for them in the turra or “upper part 
of the document”, above the basmala (cf also 
Quatremfcre, Sultans Mamlouks , 11/11. 308 — 309) 

The tughia was formed of the alkab of the 
Sultan, written on one line The text of the tughra 
of Sultan al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad b. KalS 5 un 
was a/-Sul$an al-Malik al-Na$tr , NH$ir al-dunya 
wa ' l-din , Muhammad b. a l- Sultan al-maltk al- 
Man$ur Saif al-Dln Kala^un (fig 1). 

The uprights (munlastb) of all the vertical letters 
like altf^ £#/, lam , ( a y za , which number 35 in this 
tughra, are considerably elongated isolated upnghts 
alternating with groups of two (Kalka§handl gives 
the exact measurements of the spaces left between 
the verticals). To secuie this regular airangement, 
some letters were displaced, this was the case 
with the alif of al-maltk , which was inserted 
between the two lams of al-sultan Under the line 
of titles were the words khallada dlahu sultanahu 
which were written, not by the official of the tughra, 
but by the scribe who wrote out the manshur it- 
self on which this formula encroaches a little 
(perhaps intentionally) 

The size of this tughra, according to al-Kalka- 
shandi, was u a half dhirat al-kuma$h al-kahin " 
m width and height The size of the characters 
or of the kalam varied according to the number 
of uprights 

We refer to the same work for a description of 
fig. 2. In it we have 45 uprights (for 47 veitical 
letters), which are arranged in pairs with then 
extremities horizontal But the most striking peculia- 
rity here is the fact that at the bottom of the verticals 
(traced in the kalam dyalil al-thulth) is written 
the name of the sultan, Sha c ban b Husain (in 
larger characters or kalam al-tumar). 

We may call attention to the peculiar features 
of the two nun's (supplied by the words Sha c ban 
and [i]bn) which are in the centie It is probable 
that this is the junction of the two curves to be 
mentioned below 

The Ottoman tughra, although derived in all 
probability from the same model (Saldjuk), differs 
markedly, in appearance at least, from the Egyptian 
tughra. 

The oldest Ottoman tughra known to me is found 
on the coins of the emir Sulaiman (806 — 816 = 
1403 — 1416). All that von Hammer says on the 
subject of tughras dating from MurSd I or his 
father OrkhSn does not seem to be based on any- 
thing tangible Fekete, it is true, according to 
phalli Edhem, who gives no definite reference, 
speaks of coins of Murad I with the tughra, but 
this author's Catalogue does not mention these 
coins Colonel c AlI (p. no — in) also gives the 
scheme of the graphic evolution of the tughra from 
MurSd I but without saying whence he had taken it. 

It should be noted that the tughra of the emir 
SulaimSn already contains the principal elements 
of this cipher, 1 e. 

1. The verticals to the number of 3, which are 


taken from the altf ' s in the name of the prince 
and his father. The words “Emir Sulaiman" are 
surmounted by tt (i)bn”, in turn surmounted by 
Bayazld. In a tughra of Melamed (i)bn Bayazld 
(Mehmed I; cf Khalil Edhem, Mute-i kumayun 
Meskiukm-\ c OsmUnlye , Constantinople 1334, i. 
31), there are 4 verticals but this number is ex- 
ceptional and is only found, for the sultSns, at a 
compaiatively remote period. 

2 The oval or elliptical curves, not closed, to 
the number of two, which meet in the lower part 
of the name of the prince and which turning first 
to the left, ascend, then turn to the right to cut 
the verticals in their upper parts and then dis- 
appear on the right Exceptionally, we find one 
or three curves. The number two at quite an 
early period became sacred for the sultan's figure 

These curves seem originally to have been 
prolongations of the letters nun , which occur in 
the word (i)bn and in the name of the prince or 
of his father or in the tughra of punce SulaimSn, 
in that of MurSd I (according to Colonel c All), 
in that of Mehmed I, where the second nun is 
supplied by the word sultan (cf. Khalil Edhem, 
loc, ctl) or m the later tughra m which, according 
to Fekete, the nuns of the word tbn and khan 
have been prolonged It is true that they are 
found very early, even when the names do not 
supply a second niln , cf the tughras, incomplete 
it is tiue, given by Khalil Edhem, p. 44, 48, 55, 
65, 67 and 68. 

At first the names and the patronymic were 
placed in the escutcheon, circumscribed by the 
curves but in the later development of the tughra 
this space was left party vacant. At first only 
the name of the sultan was left there; the name 
of his father and later the two names were placed 
quite at the bottom of the verticals where they 
formed a ciowded group of intersecting hoes, 
fotming a more or less geometrical figure called sere 
which means “the little palm, space between the 
finger and the thumb” (properly “spreading out” = 
geiundive of the verb ser-tnek> cf the saying ser-e 
serp-e , sele serpe\ the word is found with the same 
meanings in Kirghiz, cf Radloff, Worterbuh, w 458). 

Between the sere and the escutcheon is inserted 
the word al-muzaffar “victorious” with the addition 
of d<?tm an “always”, which is placed m the form 
of a very conventional seal m the centre of the 
escutcheon. The final alif of the word da'tma 
(da^tm***) is lengthened and, turning sharply round 
to the left, cuts through the curves. These 
words appealed for the first time according to I. 
Qhalib Edhem ( Catalogue , p. j and 206 note) on 

the coins of Ibrahim II, whose reign began m 
1049 A. H. 

The two extremities to the right of the curves are 
given an elongated and more elegant form They 
have become one more characteristic feature of 
the modern tughra of which they form the arms 
(tu g hra kollarl) From the tops of the three verticals 
descend three broken lines like Boating Barnes. As 
to the word KhSn, after having figured at the end 
of the name of the sovereign’s father, it was added 
to that of the sovereign from the time of MahmUd I 
(i 730— 1754> 

In the field to the right of the tughra, was 
frequently placed a Bower. In the same place the 
sultans later put their title of gk&zi when they 
had the right to it (MahmUd II put his poetic 
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'vMjtM $»»« ^dlt there, cf. fig. 8). For the 
other modifications in detail undergone by the 
tughra, cf. Fekete, p. xliv., note I. 

The form of tughra which we have just described 
has often been imitated by private individuals who 
used to substitute for the name of the sul{£n 
religious formulae to make lawful or calligraphic 
plaques to hang up m mosques, libraries, cafes 
or private houses. In Egypt we even find trades- 
men’s signs of this kind, but they are now disap- 
pearing and it was quite recently allowable to 
order a khatj&t or a maker of faience to make a 
tughra in one’s own name (cf. fig. 12, 13). 

The official use of the tughra ceased in Turkey 
with the dethronement of the last sult&n (law of 
Angara from Nov. 1, 1922). 

If we now compare the Osmanli tughra with the 
Mamlak tughra to ascertain the graphic element 
which is common to both, we find that this element 
reduces itself to the uprights of the vertical let- 
ters. We are thus led to conclude quite naturally 
that the essential feature of the tughra is a certain 
number — not fixed — of upright strokes. 

Writers have talked of a tughra formed on the 
coins of Mursd II (‘All, p. 113, Khalil Edhem, 
loc. cit .) made simply of oval curves but I do not 
think we really have a tughra here. At least it 
is an incomplete one We have seen that if in 
some Mamluk tughras there were lines analogous 
to these curves, they were not an indispensable 
element. 

Although supplied later by the method of writing 
the words, the decorative motif represented by the 
verticals must be older than the use of the Arabic 
script among the Turks. 

The symbol of the tughra If we suppose 
the tughra is not simply a conventional mode of 
wnting, what symbol does it represent? 

We have already mentioned that some see in 
it the figure of a bird. Others have gone so far 
as to see in it a horseman galloping at full speed 
(Tychsen) but the most popular theory is that 
which owes its fame to v. Hammer (Hist, de V Emp. 
Ottoman , 1. 231). According to him, the tughra 
would be the imitation of the mark left by the 
hand of sultln Murfid I, who not being able to 
wnte, dipped his hand in ink(’) and stamped it 
instead of a signature on the treaty concluded 
with the Ragusans. This explanation, which seems 
to overlook the fact that the sultan in question 
had a chancellery, is taken by v. Hammer from 
Engel ( Gesch . des Freystaates Ragusa , Vienna 
1807, p. 141), who does not give any authority. 
It is not known in the east and is clearly a 
legend, which originated no doubt in Ragusa itself. 
It nevertheless has had a great vogue: Barbier 
de Meynard accepted it (Rec. des Hist des Croi - 
sades, iv. 138 note) and it was defended quite 
recently by arguments taken from the antiquity 
of the use of finger prints. 

Looking at the primitive form of the tughra 
(cf. above) all the hypotheses which we have just 
given, fall to the ground at once. It is interesting 
to note that Fekete came to the same negative 
result, starting from the design of the Ottoman 
tagb*a, which however is more complicated. Later 
interpretd&ns being based on more elaborate forms 
of the tu$fra are of little importance* 

This is why, the fact that the tughra or the 
ptukfy which is the imitation of it (see below), is 
sometimes given the form of a bird in Turkish 


decorative art (a specimen of the year 1181 A. H* 
is given in figure 14). Similarly the fact that penle 
means “claw” and sere “palm” is not an argument 
in favour of von Hammer’s theory, who however 
did not think of quoting it (the French word 
“griffe” is used also with the meaning of “stamp 
for a signature”). 

In thus simplifying the problem, one is led to 
ask if the hooks of which we have spoken have 
not some symbolical significance. One question 
arises which we put forward with ail reserve: do 
not these verticals represent the tugh, a word which 
we know was applied by the Turks to the horse 
or yaktails floating on the end of a pole, or earlier 
to flags in general? The main argument that can 
be produced against the suggestion is the rarity 
of the denominative verbal suffix -ra,* from which 
we should have to derive - ra-gR (in tughragh ) by 
a formation parallel to the well known suffixes 
la (-la-gR). We have however called attention to 
this suffix in our Grammatre de la langue turque 
and more especially in V Anthropologies xxxiii. 
(1 923), p 174 The fate of this hypothesis can 
only be decided by a more piofound study, which 
has still to be undertaken, of this suffix. 

As to the argument that one might be tempted 
to draw from the flames floating at the top of 
the tughra or from the fact that in the pence the 
custom became established of very often drawing 
two verticals for the pashas of two tails and three 
for the pashas of three tails or wazir^ these are 
all interpretations a posteriori which prove no more 
than those we have rejected above (as a curiosity we 
give as fig. 15 a signature in which the words 
RRj&li$ al-fifad are arranged in three verticals of 
a tugh although they refer to a woman). It is also 
to be noted that numismaticians sometimes seem 
to take the word tughra in the larger meaning 
of “ motif of decoration by letters” ( J.R.A 5 ., ix. 
300, 381 [1848]). 

N 1 §h a n dj 1. We have seen that the Saldjufe: or 
Mamluk rulers had officials whose particular duty 
it was to draw the tughra (in Turkish tughra 
iekmeks m Persian tughra kesRtden) It was the 
same among the Ottomans, who had officials for 
this purpose called nisRan&i and iewkft. 

The nisR&ndji was with the three defterdar and 
the defter emini , one of the five high officials of 
the court of the class of the kko$iag*an (Mouradja 
d’Ohsson, lii. 350; von Hammer, xvii. 54 )* 

Apart from his special office he had, at least 
at first, certain quite important legislative duties 
and he used to be called muftt-i kanun , “juris- 
consult of secular law”, in contrast to the mufti 
par excellence or shaikh al-IslSm, “jurisconsult 
of religious law”. In his house the ffinfin s were 
prepared. The text was checked by his mumeiyiz 
and the nisRdne^i himself then drew the tughra 
upon it. It may be further noted that the majority 
of the kVnuns that have come down to us were 
prepared by nisRdndii*. 

These officials had also at first the right to 
examine and control all documents presented to 
him to be marked with the Sul^Sn’s monogram, 
which gave them a kind of supervision over the 
departments which sent them up (Mouradja d’Ohs- 
son, loc. cit.). 

According to the fC 1 i$ln-name of the tewffi 
{ttilRSin^ii) c Abd al-Ra^mftn (of 1087, M. T. M.> 
p. 515), the following were the formalities to be 
gone through: When a firman is promulgated re- 







Fig. 11 

Tughra of Sultan Ahmad II b. Ibrahim on a firman of the second ten days of 
Djumixda II 1104 = of 16th to 25th February 1693 



Fig. 14 

Owner’s mark on a signboard from Mar'ash 
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Fig. 35. Silihdar Mehmcd Pasha 
fit ZPbUitJjdja 1x95 = 18 th November 1781 


Fig. 34. Nabulusi Mustafa Pasha 
12 th Ratjj.it> n88=:iS th September 1774 


Fig. 37. Ye gen Mehmed Pasha 
13th Ratljab 1200= 12 th May 1786 


Fig. 36. Ibrahim Bey, kaymakam 
I 9 lh Ojumttda II 1199 = 29^ April 1785 
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Fig. 38. Lokmadj? (Ebii) Bekir Pasha 
I st Djumada I 1212 = I st November 1797 
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quiring official authorisation (ta$h\h firmltnl ), the 
law requires that the tughra should be executed 
by the grand vizier himself. On receiving this 
firman, the ntshdndft inscribes on the reverse the 
words defteri gele “let its register be brought” (in 
which is the precedent to be examined) and sends 
it to the defter entini. The latter at once sends 
back the firmSn with the required register through 
the kisedar (official in charge of the registers) of 
the archives (dej ter-kk&ne). After finding the re- 
quired reference, theni§h5ndji verifies it and keeps 
the firman ordering it. 

He also receives in a sealed bag ( memhUr ktse ) 
the berUt issued by the ka$a$ker , writes on the 
register opposite the names of the beneficiaries of 
these berSt the word sahh, “verified, seen, ap- 
proved”, again seals the bag and sends it by its 
kisedar to the k'aghat emlnt (who collects the 
chancellery dues). 

According to the ^anun of Mehmed II, the 
nishandjis had to be recruited from the muderrts 
of the grade of dakhil and $ahn i e from among 
lawyers (evidently on account of the qualifications 
demanded by them as regards legislation) and also 
from the defterdar and the rt'ts ul-kuttab. The 
early defterdar ranked on this occasion as equal 
to the beylerbeyi'z, the eaily rdis al-kuttab only 
ranked equal to the sandjak-beyi 

The rdis al-kuttab became more important and 
the nishandjis giadually saw then functions reduced 
to the calhgiaphy of the tughras. Among their 
duties, however, they retained the control of the 
registration of transfers of ttmar (q v. zi^amety 
and of the wakf villages ( Kanun-name of 
Meljmed II, edited by Mehmed c Anf in 1330, 
p. 14, note 5, suppl to T. O. E. M.). 

According to the same kanun-name , in the 
diwan-t humayiin , the nishandjis occupied the 
place of honour ({ adr ) along with the wazirs , the 
kasaskers and the defterdar s 

Precedence was arranged as follows the wazir 
had beside them, on one side the kazasker s-, fol- 
lowed by the defterdar* , and on the other the 
ni£&an&t$. If a mgh&ndji had the lank of a vizier 
01 beylerbeyi (which gave him the right to the 
title of pasha) he had precedence of the defterdar ; 
if he was only a santfjakbey or emir Itwa (which 
only gave him the title of bey) he came after the 
defterdar , but before the katfis of the old and 
present capitals of the empire The mshandji and 
the defterddr had the same chancery title ( elkab ; 
cf. MVmshfat-i Feridun Bey , p. 9). The m&hSndjis, 
having the rank of vizier, had the same privileges 
as the other viziers ( kliniin-Ttame of c Abd al-Rah- 
man). According to Mouradja d’Ohsson (111. 373) 
the nt&Undtis received a state salary of 6,620 
piastres. Other details may be found in the same 
kdn&n-ridmt of the ceremonial of the dtwan as 
far as the nishandjis were concerned. Like the other 
diwdn &&pifcalart) they wore the ceremonial turban 
called mu&ewweze An ust or over-garment of wool, 
a kaftan or under-garment of lokmall kufni. Ac- 
cording to v. Hammer (xvii. 54), the robes of the 
mghSndji were red, while those of the other 
kbpdjagtyn were violet. Their horses had a covering 
(pabayt) and harness (rakht) of the second class (orta) 
Their hhaff was a little over 4 yuk (400,000 aspers). 

Tughrakesh. With the extension of the empire, 
the s found themselves obliged to call in 

the help of other officials and the ^tnUn^ndme of 
Mehmed II contains the following provision tughra - 


i-$herifi wuzerUlar (sic) lekuf nishfintffl-ya yardlm 
etmek kanUnutndur “I have ordered the wezir to 
assist the tttihan&is to draw the tughra" (p. 14). It 
was the wezir of the dome (kubbe wezir ten) who had 
this privilege, they were called tughrakesh wezir 
and acted in their own right (Ahmad Rasim, li. 
633; cf Na c Ima, ii. 72,7 infra: c um c um dewlef-t 
c osmantyentn hall u- c akdlnl saha werdiler we-ismiH 
tughra-t-sulf&nl-ye mufabik old). The commanders- 
m-chief had the same privilege, cf. the following 
expressions, serdarllk fughra-i gharrasl ileemirler 
gidtp “orders were issued with the tughra of the 
commander-m-chief” (EwliyS Celebi, v. 103); h 8 fi& 
k haft-2 sheri f tie serdar-l mu c azzam we- tughrakesh 
dustur-i mukurrem im “I am by autograph order 
of the sultSn commander-in-chief and vizier” ( ibid ., 

IV 127, 13). 

The name meskk-t tughra “exercise (or pensum) 
of the tughra” was given to the favour which the 
sul^Sn granted to those he wished to distinguish 
by entrusting them with the task of preparing the 
tughra (It was done with a brush or ktl kalem). 

The work of the nishandjh was somewhat 
lightened by the fact that the orders of the Porte 
destined for the capital did not have a tughra: 
only firmans sent to the provinces were tughrall 
(“supplied with a tughra ”) (Mouradja d’Ohsson, 

Bianchi and Kieffer, under the word Cf. 

above however on the tughra of the ta$hih ferment 

In conclusion, we may add that the high officials 
and even the governors of the second class in tracing 
their pettie frequently gave it a form very like 
that of the tughra. I have photographs of orders 
issued by the former walls of Egypt (fig. 16 sq.) 
in which the pente is resembles the sultan’s tughra. 
In stead of (in the pences of 1061 and 1062 side 
by side with) muzaffar two, and later three, elliptic 
circles are found. With the three shafts they form 
letters (a which apparently are an a posteriori 
reminiscence of the initial of the word (ugh- 
In stead of da'tma, sahh is found. In stead of 
being at the top of the document, they were put 
on the margin of the right side and perpendicular 
to it (I do not see why some writers will not 
admit that this peculiarity was dictated by feelings 
of deference to the sultan) 

When the nighandji disappeared at the reforms, 
officials called tughrakesh were kept to draw the 
tughra 

In the salname (official year-book) of the Ottoman 
empire of the year 1334 (1918), p 123, is found 
the name of a tughrakesh of the rank of slimy e 
(jhamya) who belonged to the diwan-i humayun 
(bey l ik dpt dcPiresi) 

In the earlier annuals (e g 1302 = 1886, 1323 = 
1907, 1324 = 1908), there are two tughrakesh' > 
known respectively as ewwel and sSm (fhant) who 
are mentioned as forming part of the muhtmme 
odast , after the other officials i. e. the bash k l &tib 
(later mudtr\ mumetyiz (later j, mu c 3 win, nSmenuwts 
(earlier) and two mukabeledpi They had the ranks 
of mutemayiz , santye and salise. 

The earliest year-book of the Ottoman empire 
for the year 1263 (1847) does not mention the 
nt£h8nd;i, who however no longer existed nor the 
tughrakesh, who was no doubt considered not of 
sufficient importance: the list of officials was less 
complete m this volume than m the others (cf. 
J.A,, Sept. 1847). 

Btbltogr ap hy\ Abu VAbbfis A^mad al- 
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ICalVasbandl, §ubh al-A c shd\ Cairo 1337, xm. 
162-166; Howland Wood, Thetoughraas found 
upon corns , Numismatist , xviu., 1905 ; c All, 
TughrU-i-hutnavun (Turkish), T O.E M vm , 
1917—1918, NO. 43, p 53—58 and N° 44, 
p. 109-125; Fr. Kraelitz-Greifenhorst, Die Tugia 
der osmantschen Prinzcn , M. O. G ., 1921-1922, 
p. 167 — 170; do, Die Handfcste (Penle) dcr 
ostnan. fVestre (with three plates), M. O. G., 
1923—1926,? 257—268, F Babinger, Die gross- 
hcrrltche Tughra , Ein Bettrag zur Gcschichtc des 
osmantschen Urkundcnwesens , m Beiti age zur 
Kunst des Islam , Festschrift fur Friedrich Sarre 
zur Volletidung seines 60 . Lebensjahres , Leipzig, 
p 188 — 196 ( Jahrbuch der asiatischen Kunst , 
1925); L. Fekete, Einfuhrung tn die osmamsch- 
turktsche Diplomattk , Budapest 1926, p xln -xliv 

(J Deny) 

TUGHRA. Mulls Tughra-i MashhadI, a 
Persian literary man, was born in Mashhad 
(the date is not known) and went to India towards 
the end of the reign of Djahanglr After spending 
some time in the Deccan, he became tnunshi to 
Prince MuiSd Ba khsh in the reign of Shah Djahan 
He accompanied the latter on his expedition 
to Balkh The conquest of the latter town and 
of Bada khsh fin by this prince (1055 — 1057 = 
1645 — 1647) was celebrated by him m a prose 
work ( rtsala ) This rtsala called MtPat al-Futuh 
was later imitated by a certain Ghulam Muhyi 
al-Dln who in 1135 (1722 — 1723) wrote a pane- 
gyrical biography of a high military officer of the 
Mughal Empire, Saif al-Dawla c Abd al-Samad 
(d. 1150=1737 — 1738) entitled Fu tuhat-na m a-i 
§atnadi. 

Tughra later went to Kashmir in the train of 
the Diwan (Privy Councillor) Mirza Abu ’ 1 -K 5 sim 
Here he spent the last years of his life and died 
before 1078 (1667 — 1668). He is mentioned as 
already dead in a book written in this year (Rieu, 
p. 742). The year 1130 (1717 — 1718) in which, 
according to Pertsch {Die persischen Handschnften 
der . . . Btbhothek zu Gotha , p 24), a work by 
Tughra was completed, according to the colophon 
in the Gotha MS. N° 9, is to be referred to the 
copyist and not to the author of the text. Ch 
Stewart ( Catalogue Mysore , p. 64) gives 1323 a.d 
as the year of Tughra’s death, 1 cannot suggest 
how such an error arose. 

TughrS wrote poems as well as prose (rasa'll). 
Among his poetical works may be mentioned 
Saki-nama , a comprehensive Mathnawi in 
imitation of a work of the same name of an eailier 
poet Zuhuri (d. 1025 = 1616), Talrtf-i Ka$hmit , 
a description of Kashmir in Matjinawi form Here 
also he imitated an earlier poet, Hakim Zulali 
(d. 1026=1617). Tughra also wrote a preface 
to the works of this poet (cf E&6, Catalogue of 
the Pers. MSS. in the India Office Library^ p. 816, 
819). The Ta^iif was apparently composed in 
Kashmir i. e. after the poet had left the Mughal 
court Tughra. like almost all Persian poets, also 
wrote gjiazah , rubcfiyat, muka{ia^dt etc. His 
rtsala s written in very affected, pompous prose 
seem however to have enjoyed greater popularity 
than his poems. These exist in a number of MSS., 
while those of the poems are less numerous (in 
Europe at least). J ughra wrote about 30 of them — 
a list of them extant in MSS. will be found in 
the books quoted below in the Bibliography. — 
Here it is sufficient to mention in addition to the 


MiPst al-FutUh: Mi c ySr al-Idrak , an essay on 
the Diwan of Hafiz ; Firdawsiya and Tafjalliyat^ 
two descriptions of Kashmir m prose; Tadhkirat 
al-Atkiyaf , panegyrics on twelve contemporary 
scholars and poets of Kashmir; MiPut aNUyUb , 
a satne on an emir of the court of Golkonda; 
Qxulusiya , a panegyric on Awrangzgb and Parl- 
hhana , a panegyric on the Shah of Persia c Abb 5 s II. 

Lastly may be mentioned Tughra’s letters to 
various contemporaries An edition of 1 8 of his 
risala' s with the letters and commentary appeared 
(htli.) at Cawnpoie in 1871 and Lucknow in 1885. 

Bibliography. Grundnss der Iran. Phi- 
lologie , 11. 334, 336 — 338, Rieu, Catalogue of 
the Per stan Manuscripts in the British Museum , 
p 742, 850, 875, 1068, 796, 677, 971, 1036; 
Rieu, Supplement , p. 205 (where a preface by 
TughrS’s to the Diwan of KudsI is mentioned), 
p 267; Sathau and Eth6, Catalogue of the 
Pei stan Manusci ipts tn the Bodletan Library , 
1 844 sqq ; Ch Stewait, A descriptive Catalogue 
of the Onental Library of the late Tip poo Sultan 
of Mysore , p 64, Eth6, Catalogue of Persian 
Manuscripts in the Library of the India Office , 
p 868 sqq , 963, W. Peitsch, Verzeichnts der 
persischen Handschnften der Konigltchen Bi- 
bliothek zu Berlin , p 480, 649, 679, 865, 691, 
696, do , Die persischen Handschnften dei 
Herzogltchen Bibhothek zu Gotha , p 24; E. 
Browne, Supplemental y Handlist of the Mu- 
hammadan Manusci ipts m . Cambridge , 
p 20, 42, 107, 122, 196, 208, 261, 296, 299, 
302; E. Edwaids, Cat of Persian Printed Books 
in the British Museum , London 1922, s v 

(V. F. BCchner) 

al-TUGHRAT Mu’aiyid al-DIn Fakhr al- 
Kuttab Abu IsmA c Il al-Husain b. c Al! b Mu- 
hammad b. c Abd ai-Samad al-IsfahanI, better 
known by the name of Tughra 5 ! (so named after 
the sci oil, consisting of the name of the sovereign 
and his titles, written at the top of official do- 
cuments above the Basrnala), Arab poet, was 
born in 453 (106 1) probably in IsfahSn. His 
early career is imperfectly known, but he appears 
to have first been engaged as secretary in Irbil. 
Then he entered the chancellory of the Saldjuk 
Sultans and served during the reign of Malik§hah 
and his son Muhammad He was without equal as 
regards the beauty of his calligraphy, but according 
to the prolix statement of c Imad al-Dln, his work 
was tediously slow The vizier of Sultan Muham- 
mad who may have feared his rivalry was his 
enemy and should have liked to have him removed, 
but could find no cause That Tughra 5 ! aspired 
to higher things is evident from the remark of 
the biographers that he spent money m bribes to 
obtain the position of vizier, but was not success- 
ful His chance seemed to have come when Sultan 
Muhammad died, while he was with prince Mas c ud 
at Mawsil, while the Wazir al-Sumairiml was with 
prince MahmQd at Isfahan. In conjunction with 
other nobles they persuaded Mas c ffd to throw off 
allegiance to MahmGd, whom al-Sumainml had 
proclaimed SultJn of the Western provinces of 
the Saldju^ empire. SultSn Muhammad had died 
in 51 x (1 1 1 7 — ix 18) and it was only in 513 
that they tried to make a bid for the throne. 
An ill-equipped army accompanied by Mas c Qd and 
TughrS’l, who was at last vizier, marched to 
meet the army of Sultfin Mahmud. A battle was 
fought in the neighbourhood of HamadSn which 
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suited in the complete defeat of Mas'nd. He him- 
If was made a prisoner as also was TughrS 3 ! who 
id thus fallen into the hands of his enemy. 
as c Ud was pardoned, but Tughra 3 ! condemned 
death, because he was declared a heretic. He 
is ordered to be shot with arrows by a company 
soldiers, but some verses uttered by him as 
■ was facing death caused the vizier to defer 
e execution of the sentence. It was however 
rned out at a later date, which is generally fixed 
the year 515 (1121 — 1122). The chronology 
these events is far from certain. Ibn al-Aihlr dates 
e battle in the year 514 and one account even 
ves5i8asthe date of TughrSVs execution. This 
tter date is certainly wrong, because al-Sumai- 
nl was murdered m the month of Safar 516 in 
ighdSd near the NizSmlya Madrasa by a negro 
ive who was said to have belonged to Tughra 3 ! 
id committed the murder to avenge his master. 
The reputation of Tughra 3 ! rests principally upon 
s poem, the Lamiyat al- z Ad/am, composed in 
ighdad in 505 (I ill — 1 1 12), in which he com- 
ains about the evil times in which he lives, 
tns poem, published by Golius with a Latin 
inslation, was perhaps the earliest specimen of 
rabic poetry accessible to wider circles in Europe 
id was several times reprinted and translated 
to other languages. It has also been the subject 
a number of Arabic commentaries. The Diwan , 
mted in Constantinople, was collected after the 
ithor’s death and contains, in addition to the 
imiya , poems in praise of notables and princes, 
id the latest compositions are perhaps those in 
aise of his youthful master, prince Mas c ud 
There was another branch of study cultivated 
f Tughra 3 !, namely alchemy and in this pseudo- 
lence he composed a number of works, which, 
Dhahab! put it, were the cause of the waste of 
itold wealth, both by the author himself and by 
ose who made use of his works. The language in 
ese is abstruse as usual with this class of literature 
he following titles of his works are recorded 
id several of them exist in manuscript 1. Dj ami c 
-Asrar (MS in Gotha ?), 2 Taraklb al- Anwar 
erhaps only part of the title of the first-named) , 
HaklPikal-Isti$hhadat , 4 Kitab Dhat al-Fawcftd , 
Kitab al-Radd c ala Ibn Sina ft Ibtal al-KimlycC , 
Ma$abih al-Htkma wa-Mafatik al-Rakma , for 
Ivanced students only (MS. Paris, N°. 2614); in 
Ldition to these the Paris MS , N°. 2607 claims 
be a commentary of the Kitab al-Rahma of 
jSbir b. HaiySn under the title of Sirr al-Htkma 
r t 'Shark KitUb al-Rahma but the authorship is 
icertain 

Editions of his poems: Diwan, Constantinople 
joo; Lamtya by Golius, Leyden 1629, reprinted 
f H. van der Sloot m Franeker 1769; E. Pocock, 
xford 1661 with Latin translation, reprinted in 
^70 by J. Hirth in Institution's Arabicae t Jena; 

. G. Pareau, Utrecht 1824 and A. Raux, Pans 
)03 with French translation English translations 
f J. D. Carlyle, Specimens of Arabic Poetry , 
xford 1796; reprinted by W. A. Clauston, Arabic 
oetry , Glasgow 1881; L. Chappelow, Cambridge 
^58 (after Pocock’s Latin version) French trans- 
tion by P. Vattier, Paris 1660, after Golius and 
ie one by Raux mentioned above. Commentaries* 
ilah al-Dfn al-Safadi, Ghaith al-Musa#({jam bi - 
\arh LUmiyat al- c Adjam, also called Qhaith al - 
dab alladhi * nsa&ama ft Shark Lamiyat al - 
i (bam, printed Cairo 1290 and 1305. This is a 


voluminous work and enlarges upon all subjects 
connected with the poem or otherwise. Several 
abbreviations exist of this commentary : one, called 
Kafr al- Ghaifk al-Musafa&am by c Abd al-Rahm 5 n 
al- c AlawfiraI, was printed B&Uty 1290; another, much 
curtailed abridgment with the title KitUb aKArab 
mm Ghaith al-Adab t was printed BairOt 1897. 
Other commentaries found in manuscript are Nashr 
al- Q A lam ft Shark Lamiyat al- c A{pjam by Muham- 
mad b. c Umar al-Hadraml (died 939) of which a 
number of copies are found in libraries; Nabdh 
all a $ am c an Lamiyat al- c A$am composed in 
Constantinople in 962 by Djal&l b. Khidr, the 
oldest commentary is perhaps that by Muhibb 
al-Dln Abu ’ 1 -BakS 3 c Abd Allah b al-Husam al- 
Ukbaii (d. 616). The commentary by KamSl al- 
Damlr! is also a mere extract from that of al-Safadi, 
and many more. 

Biographies of Tughra 3 ! are found in almost 
all historical works giving obituaries, all appear 
to draw upon the same sources Yakut, Irdiad , 
iv 50 — 60, Ibn Khallikan, ed. Cairo 1310, 1. 
1 59 ; SafadI, Ghaith , Cairo 1305, 1 6 sqq ; Ibn 
al-Atblr, Kamil , passim , BundSrl, ed. Houtsma, 
Recueil ', 11 , passim Verses of his are cited m all 
later anthologies. 

Bibliography, given above 

(F Kkenkow) 

TUGHRIL I b. Muhammad, a S e 1 dj u k 
ruler in the c Ir 5 k 526 — 529=1132—1134, 
b 503 = 1109, had as his guardian ( atabcg ) the 
doughty emir Shlrgir and received as his fief a 
large part of the province of gjibal with the towns 
of Slwa, Kazwin, Abhar, ZandjSm, TSlakan etc 
On the death of his father (511 = 1118), the Atabeg 
Shlrgir was thrown into prison and his place taken 
by the emir Kundoghdl, who was on bad terms 
with Sultan Mahmud, Tughrfl’s brother. With 
Kiindoghdl he took part in the unfoitunate campaign 
against the Georgians in 515 (1121) and was in 
a serious position when his atabeg died in the 
same year and his relations with his brother, never 
very good, became still worse In these straits he 
was easily persuaded by the able and turbulent 
Arab Dubais b. Sadaka [q. v ] that it would be 
easy to seize the province of al- c Ir 3 k and get rid 
of the caliph and the sultfin. The enterprise failed 
however and the two sought refuge with Sultan 
Sandjar, who took up their cause and began 
negotiations on their behalf with Mahmud in al- 
Raiy (end of 522 = 1128) Some years later (525 = 
1 1 3 1 ) Mahmud died and his son Dawud was sum- 
moned to the throne temporarily until Sandjar 
had finally decided the succession The latter de- 
clared for Tughrfl, but in the meanwhile another 
brother Mas c ud had claimed the throne and was 
approaching with considerable forces. In the battle 
that followed at Dlnawar (526=1132) between 
Sandjar and Mas c ud the latter was defeated and 
sent back to his province of Gandja while Tughrfl 
was installed as sult&n Sandjar then departed and 
left his nephew to enforce his recognition upon 
his opponents. He was successful in routing DS wild’s 
adherents but the latter himself escaped to Baghdad. 
Mas c Qd was soon in power there and was able to 
persuade the caliph to mention him in the kfc ufbo. 
and designate DawHd as his successor (527 se 1 1 32). 
Tughrfl was not a match for his brother and, 
after wandering about a great deal, sought refuge 
with the ispahbad of TabaristSn where he spent 
the whole of the winter of 1132— • 1 133. In the 
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following year fortune was rather more favourable 
to him and he succeeded m again taking the 
capital HamadbSn but, on arriving there, he fell 
ill of a cholic and died early in 529 (Oct -Nov. 
1134). Recueil , u. 174, wrongly gives 528. His 
widow later married lldeglz [q. v.] who raised 
Tughrfl’s son ArslJn to the SelsljUk throne 

(555 = u 6 o). 

Bib liograp hy\ Cf. the article sklejUk:s 
(M Th Houtsma) 

TUGHRlL II b. Arslan, the last Seldjuk 
Sultan in the c Ir5fc 571 — 590 (1175 — 1194)' 
was born in 564 (1168 — 1169) and when still a 
minor was raised to the throne by the At5beg 
Pehlewau, after his father had been poisoned to 
thwart his endeavour to escape the burdensome 
tutelage of the atabeg (cf Houtsma in Acta 
Ortcn/alia, lii 140 sq ) It was only on the death 
of PehlewSn in 581 or 582 (1186) that Tughrfl, 
now grown up, who had enjoyed a careful education 
and was distinguished by physical and intellectual 
gifts — he composed a number of short Persian 
poems — showed that he was not at all inclined 
to do as his father had done, and be content with 
the mere name of sultan. He was assisted by the 
fact that PehlewSn’s successor, Kfzfl Arslan, had 
quarrelled with the widow of his deceased brother 
and their two sons, so that he was able to make 
arrangements with a number of Turkish amirs and 
seize the Seldjuk capital Hamadhan. In older to 
be more sure of completely disposing of his dangerous 
opponent, Kfzfl Arslfin asked the caliph to send 
him troops from Baghdad while he himself advanced 
from Adharbfiidj&n but the incapable leader of 
the Baghdad army, the vizier lbn Yunus, attacked 
Tughrfl at Dfiymarg (584= 1188) and suffered a 
terrible defeat from the impetuous bravery of his 
opponent. Little however was won thereby for 
Tughrll’s cause, for Kfzfl Arslan was coming 
nearer and the caliph was equipping a new army. 
To add to his troubles, the young Sultan quarrelled 
with his own people and on his return to HamadhSn 
hanged several of his most prominent supporters 
The result was that he could not hold out in his 
capital, which was veiy soon taken by Kfzfl Arslan, 
spent some time ravaging the region of Urmiya, 
Khoi and Salmas, endeavoured in vain to win 
the caliph to his side, applied without success to 
several Muslim princes, including SalSh al-Din, 
for help and had finally to surrender to Kfzfl 
Arslan, who imprisoned him in the castle of 
Kahran near Tabriz in 586 (1190) Kfzfl Arslan 
then himself occupied the throne of the Seldjuks 
but, when he was murdered next year at the in- 
stigation of the widow of his brother, Tughrfl 
succeeded in escaping and found an asylum with 
the Banu Kaf&hUd in ZandjSn. The lack of unity 
among the sons of Pehlewan, now the rulers of 
Adharbaidjan, gave him the opportunity of coming 
again to Hamadhan and marrying Pehle wSn’s widow, 
only however to put her to death He also took 
Isfahan and al-Raiy and sacked the strorfghold of 
Tabarak near the latter town (Yakut, Mutyam, 
111 507 sq.) but this brought upon him the enmity 
of the powerful Kh w SnzmghSh who only a short 
time before had taken al-Raiy. He was not in- 
clined to lose this city and sent troops there to take 
it from the Sel(JjU^ Sultan. The wise course would 
have been to avoid their superior numbers but Tughrfl 
felt it a point of honour to defend the SeldjQk 
claims on the c Ir2fc even at the cost of his life, 


calmly awaited the approach of the enemy in 
spite of the advice of his friends, then threw him- 
self with a few faithful followers on the foe and 
was immediately slain (29 th Rabl c I 590 = 
March 25, 1194). 

Bibliography : Cf. the article SELfijU^s 
(M. Th. Houtsma) 

TUGHRiLBEG. Rukn al-DIn AbU JXlib Mu- 
hammad b MIkS 3 Il, the first Seldjufc Sul- 
tan, 429—455 (1038 — 1063) For the beginnings 
of SeldjUk power, the rise of Tughrflbeg and of his 
brother Caghrlbeg, the reader may be referred to 
the article on the latter. Here we begin with the 
year 429 (1038) when Tughrflbeg entered NaisSbQr 
and his name was mentioned in the khMtba there. 
Al-Baihafc:!, p. 691, gives interesting details of this. 
Ibn al-AtJhlr and others say that as early as this 
he received an envoy from the Caliph, who com- 
plained of the robberies of the rude Ghuz 
which is very probably correct, for we know 
that the Seldjuks in their earliest document (Bai- 
kaki, p. 583) call themselves rnawali (clients) of 
the Commander of the Faithful and that there 
were from the first certain relations between the 
Seldjuks and the Caliph. Tughrflbeg had however 
very soon to abandon the town again on account 
of the Ghaznawids, and only after the defeat of 
Mas c ud at DandSnakan on 7th Rama<Jan 43 1 (May 
22, 1040), weie the latter forced to withdraw 
from KhorasSn and leave this province to the 
Seldjuks. The leaders of the latter, among whom 
may be mentioned Tughrflbeg, Caghribeg, Ibrahim 
Inal and Kutulmish, had begun to extend their 
rule over the adjoining lands also, each for him- 
self, although Tughrflbeg was conceded a certain 
pre-eminence. The first to submit to him were the 
Ziyarids of DjurdjSn and Tabanstan on payment 
of an annual tribute in 433 (1041 — 1042). In the 
following year he assisted his brother (Saghribeg in 
the conquest of Kh w anzm; he then restored order 
in al-Raiy, where the unruly Ghuz were laying 
waste the country under Ibrahim Infil, and con- 
quered the Buyid Madjd al-Dawla, who had still 
been holding out 111 the stronghold of Tabarak. 
The rule of the Seldjuks was recognised in Kaz- 
wln and Hamadhan also, Faramarz, the lord of 
Isfahan, agreed to pay a sum of money Through 
the intervention of the Caliph, who sent the cele- 
brated jurist al-Mawardl to Tughrflbeg for this 
purpose (435), the Buyid Djal5l al-Dawla sought 
to make peace with the Seldjuks but, as he died 
m the same yeai, the result desired was only at- 
tained under his successor AbU Kalldj&r in 439 
(1047). Ibr5hlm Inal, who had ravaged Kurdistan 
with his Ghuz and was now on his way to Bagh- 
dad and had reached HulwSn and KhSnikin, was 
therefore instructed to retire and seek another 
field for his activities. He thereupon turned against 
the Abkhaz and Byzantines, took the prince of 
the Abkhaz, Lipantes, prisoner and carried off 
such vast booty that 10,000 waggons were not 
sufficient to transport it (440 = 1048). A quarrel 
resulted between him and Tughrflbeg which ended 
m his being taken prisoner, but he was pardoned 
and even later installed in al-Mawsil as commander. 
Tughrflbeg released the captured Lipantes without 
a ransom and sent an embassy to Byzantium to 
negotiate peace but, owing to the raids of the 
Ghuz, this could not be of long duration. In the 
meanwhile he was continually extending his power, 
received the homage of the MarwSmds of DiySr- 
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kr and in 492 (1050) besieged Isfahan whose 
ler FarSmarz, according to circumstances, kept 
the good graces of the Seldjdks or of the Bu- 
is m turn. The siege of a fortified town was 
t a task for his rude warriors, so that it dragg- 
on and FarSmarz was only forced to surrender 

* want of supplies m the following year. The 
am pleased him so well, that he decided to 
ike it his residence and to give Faramarz Yazd 
d Abaikuya in compensation In 446 (1054) we 
d him, after a severe illness, in AdharbaidjSn to 
.eive the homage of the lords of Tabriz and 
mdja. A raid into Byzantine teriitoiy had no 
iticular results, the siege of Malazkart had to 

abandoned (cf Matth of Edessa, ch. 78; Ce- 
jnus, ed Bonn, 11. 590). It is true that he was 
»n busy with other schemes, m the autumn he 
llected his troops and had large supplies of 
imtions accumulated in HamadhSn with the 
ject of undertaking the great campaign against 
ghdad. He was invited to do this by lbn al- 
lslima [q v.], vizier of the caliph, who had been 
iducting a secret correspondence with him, because 

* Buyid rule of Malik al-Rahim, successor of Abu 
ilidjSr since 440 (1048), which was exercised by 
ur military commandant in Baghdad al-Bas5sm 

v ] who had a secret arrangement with the Fati- 
ds, was intolerable to him and the caliph Tughrfl- 
y did not hesitate to accede to this appeal and in 
madan 447 (1055) reached Hulwan on his way 
Ba gh dad where his arrival caused great dismay 
-Malik al-Rahim, who was in Wasit, at once 
>tened to the capital but al-Basaslrl found it 
insable to depart and seek refuge with the Maz- 
iid of al-Hilla, Dubais There was now no 
stacle to open negotiations with Tughrflbeg 
Ramadan 22, 447, the caliph had his name 
ntioned in the Uhutbci and thiee days later the 
tan entered Baghdad. The presence of the rough 
uz however soon led to plundering and murdering 
i threatened to end in a regular street war with 
citizens, so that Tughrflbeg had at once to 
ervene to put an end to this state of affairs 
1, under the pretext that al-Malik al-Rahim 
i brought it about, he had him arrested in 
te of the Caliph’s intercession and the rule of 
> Bdyids was ended for ever The alliance with 

* caliph was cemented by his marriage with a 
lghter of Caghribeg, but the sultan and caliph 
ly met after the former had brought Dubais 
1 other rebellious Arabs to terms (end of 449 = 

1058). He was given the title of “King of 
« East and of the West”. Soon afterwards how- 
»r a change set in; al-Basaslrl had in the 
anwhile been working actively for the FStimids 
1 even Ibrahim Inal had been tempted to rebel 
unst Tughrflbeg, handed over his post in al- 
wsil to al-Basaslrl and himself went to Hama- 
in where many of the Sultan’s Ghuz who were 
live under the long period of inactivity in the 
lie, joined him. Tughrflbeg therefore set out 
m Baghdad with the troops that had remained 
hful to him and when the sons of CaghrTbeg 
ae to his assistance with more troops, was able 
take IbrShlm Inal prisoner at al-Raiy and had 
1 promptly executed. In the meanwhile al-Basa- 
entered Baghdad, which was now empty of 
ops, and had the name of the FStimid caliph 
Mustansir inserted in the hhu^ba (8 th Dhu 
Ca c da 450 = Dec. 27, 1058), while the Caliph 
i his vizier lbn al-Muslima appealed for the 


to Kuraish b. BadrSn [q. v.] who was a friend of 
aBBasSslrl’s. The latter succeeded in bringing the 
Caliph in safety to Hadithat c Ana and handed over 
the vizier to the vengeance of al-Basaslrl who in- 
flicted a cruel death upon him Exactly a year 
later Tughrflbeg appeared on the scene, brought 
the caliph again into his capital and defeated the 
troops of al-BasSsIrl, who was himself slain in the 
battle (end of 451= beg. 1060) The memory of 
these events was still kept alive m Yakut's time 
in Baghdad by certain proverbial sayings ( Miffaam , 
ui. 595, 10 sqq.) Tughrflbeg then went to Wasit, 
made peace with Dubais and appointed farmers 
for the collection of tribute in Wasit and Basra. 
In 452 (1060) he was again back in Baghdad 
attending to a business which he had very much 
at heart, namely, the seeking of a daughter of 
the caliph in marriage, against which the pride 
of the c Abb&sids revolted. It was only when Tu- 
ghrflbeg’s vizier, al-Kundurl, threatened to con- 
fiscate the revenues of the caliph, that the latter 
yielded and the wedding took place during an 
absence of the sultan m Armenia (454 = 1062) 
On his return to Baghdad, m the following year, 
however, he was only allowed to see his bride 
veiled, and he departed for al-Raiy without the 
consummation of the marriage being mentioned. 
Moieover he was now an old man of 70 and 
his end was near, for he died in al-Raiy on 8*h 
Ramadan 455 (Sept 4, 1063) On the death of 
his brother Caghribeg, he had married one of his 
wives, as he was himself childless. He had design- 
ated her son Sulaimar as his successor but the 
latter was at once compelled to leave the field 
for* another son of Caghrlbeg’s, namely Alp Ars- 
lan [q v.] 

Bibliography . See the article srlj^juk 
(M. Th Houtsma) 

TUGHTEGIN b. c Abd Allah AmIn al- 
Dawla ZahIr al-DTn AbU MansUr, founder 
of the dynasty of the BSrids. Tughtegln 
began his military career as a mamluk in the 
service of the Saldjuk Sultan Tutush [q v.] who 
afterwards manumitted him, entrusted him with 
the education of his son Dukalf and even gave 
him the latter’s mother Safwat al-Mulk as a wife. 
After Tutush had fallen m battle with his nephew 
BarkiySruk (488 = 1095) Dukafc was recognised 
as lord of Damascus. He showed the greatest 
respect for his stepfather and, following the example 
of so many other AtSbegs, Tughtegln soon thrust 
himself into the position of actual ruler. On the 
death of Duka^c in Ramadan 497 (June 1104) 
he had homage paid first to a son of the deceased 
named Tutush, who was only a year old, and then 
to a brother of DukSfc;, the 12 year-old Artash 
(or BektSsh). Artfish however was soon thrust 
aside and Tughtegln recognised as the ruler. The 
former thereupon entered into negotiations with 
king Baldwin I of Jerusalem. It was not long 
before Tughtegln came into conflict with the Franks. 
When the Fatimid vizier al-Malik al-Afdal sent a 
large army to Palestine, Tughtegln was persuaded 
to send forces to support him. In Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 498 
(Aug 1 105) however Baldwin inflicted a severe 
defeat on the Muslims near al-Ramla. In Safar 499 
(Oct 1105) ^ughtegln defeated a Frankish Count 
who had been harassing the district of Damascus 
by repeated raids and destroyed his fortress, only 
two days journey from the town. Soon afterwards — 
or according to another authority a little earlier — 
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he also took Rafamya where a nephew of Count 
Raymond was in command. He was less successful 
when he tried to take the fortress of c lrlj:a N. E. 
of Tripolis, the commander of which had broken 
his allegiance to his lord, al-Kadl Ibn c Ammar 
[q v ] of Tripolis, and sought the help of Tughtegln. 
The latter succeeded in taking several strongholds 
but on hearing of his success, Count William of 
Tripolis took the field and defeated the Damascus 
troops so thoroughly that they fled in disorder to 
Hims wheieupon he took c Irka (§ha c ban 502 = 
March 1109). In 504 (ino/iui) the Saldjuk 
Sultan Muhammad [q v.] at the request of the 
Syrian fugitives decided to intervene vigorously 
against the Crusaders, ordered the ruler of al- 
Mawsil to collect an army and take the field against 
the Franks and issued orders to all the vassals of 
the Saldjuks to join Mawdud’s army. After a few 
successes, the Muslim leaders began to quariel 
and on Rabi c I, 507 (Sept 1 1 1 3) Mawdad was 
murdered by an Assassin in Damascus. Several 
Muslim rulers including Tughtegln were suspected 
of complicity m this deed. But when Sultan Mu- 
hammad appointed the police-prefect of Baghdad, 
Ak-Sonkor al-Bursukl [q v ], as Mawdud’s successor, 
the Ortokid IlghazI I [q v] lebelled as he felt 
himself insulted by this appointment. Tughtegln 
joined him, as he was regarded in Baghdad as the 
instigator of MawdUd’s assassination and therefore 
feared the vengeance of the Sultan. On the alliance 
of these two Muslim leaders with the Christians 
and the further course of the war, cf the article 
XlghXzI In Dhu ’1-Ka c da 509 (Maich-April 1 1 16) 
Tughtegln went to Baghdad and submitted to the 
Sultan who gave him a friendly reception and even 
appointed him governor of Syria with the right 
to recruit levies and regulate taxation Tughtegln 
after some time again joined IlghazI and they 
continued their joint wai on the Franks [cf 
IlghAzI] In course of time however Tyre fell 
into the hands of the Chiistians. This important 
commercial town belonged politically to Egypt 
but in 506 (1112 — 1 1 13) the citizens out of fear 
of the Franks had appealed for help to Tughtegln. 
The Atabeg sent them a governor named Mas c ud 
who held his office for some years The Tyrians 
then complained of his conduct to the Fatimid 
caliph who at once dismissed him and appointed 
another governor When the Crusaders thieatened 
to attack the town, the new governor appealed to 
Tughtegln The latter could not force the besiegers to 
retreat and had to begin negotiations The garrison 
and the inhabitants were given free passage with 
their portable possessions and m |2jum5da I, 518 
(July 1124) the Franks entered Tyre. 

Tughtegln, “one of the most dreaded enemies 
of the Christians”, died on the 8 th Safar 522 
(Feb 12, 1128) He is described by the Oriental 
historians as an able and just ruler. In accordance 
with his wish, his eldest son Tadj al-Muluk Burl 
succeeded him as lord of Damascus 
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TULAIHA b. KHUWAILID B. NAWhAL AL- 
AsadI al-Fak c adI, one of the tribal leaders 
who headed the rtdda as prophets 

In 4 a.h., being in command of the Banu Asad 
with his brother Salama, he suffered defeat from 
the Muslims m the expedition of Katan. The 
following year he took part in the siege of Ma- 
dina Early in 9 A H Tulaiha, as one of ten 
Asadis, probably lepresenting only a section of 
the tribe, came to Madina and submitted to Mu- 
hammad, Sura xlix 14-17 is said to rebuke their 
arrogance, but a tradition that only Tulaiha em- 
biaced Islam, points to political submission lather 
than conversion, he alone being considered a 
convert only because the ndda was explained as 
religious apostasy The whole story may have 
been invented as a parallel to Musailima’s visit 
to Madina. 

Tulaiha rebelled in 10 A. H.; he concentrated 
his forces at Samira, assumed the role of prophet, 
and is said to have offered terms to Muhammad, 
who sent Dirar b al-Azwar to keep him in check 
No encounter of any consequence followed until 
after Muhammad’s death, when Tulaiha succeeded 
in gaining the suppoit of the Banu Fazara and 
an important portion of Taiy, and joined the 
revolt in central Arabia, sending tioops to the 
battle of Dhu T-Kassa. 

In Radjab 1 1 Khalid b. al-Walld marched against 
Tulaiha, and with threats persuaded most of the 
Banu Taiy to follow him. The battle took place 
at Buzakha . Fulaiha’s defeat was due to the 
defection of c Uyaina b. Hisn, chief of the Banu 
FazSra, disappointed, it is said, by his failure to 
obtain an encouraging revelation Tulaiha fled with 
his wife, many of his followers, refusing Islam, 
were burnt alive, and his mother sought death in 
the flames 

After Buz3klja, Tulaiha lived for a time in ob- 
scurity, near Ta 3 if or in Syua He was eventually 
converted after the Asad, Ghatafan and c Amir’s 
submission; passing through Madina on the c umra 
some time later, his piesence was denounced to 
Abu Bakr, who mercifully refused to molest the 
convert On c Umar’s election, Tulaiha went to do 
homage to him; the Caliph reproached him for 
slaying c Ukka§ha b. Mihsan and Thabit b. A^ram 
at Buzakha, and asked him what was left of his 
divination “One or two puffs of the bellows”, 
Tulaiha modestly answered. 

His subsequent military career was long and 
creditable he performed acts of valour at K&di- 
siya, at the head of his tribesmen, led the Muslim 
infantry at pjalQlS, and the victory of NihSwand 
has been credited to his plan of attack. He is 
generally reported killed in this action (21 A. H.), 
but we find him mentioned m 24, one of 500 Muslims 
who garrisoned Kazwln, and the date of his decease 
remains uncertain; 21 was probably fixed upon 
because it was the year in which Khalid, Nu c man 
b. al-Mul$;arrin and c Amr b. Ma c dlkarib also died. 

His real name was Talha; the diminative is con- 
temptuous (cf. Maslama — Musailima). Of his reve- 
lations, which he claimed to receive from an angel 
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(Gabriel or Dhu *1-Nun), very little is known , one 
is a prophecy of conquest m Syria and ‘Irak;, another 
mentions the millstone, a common metaphor for 
victorious military action. He appears rather as a 
soothsayer than a prophet, for his few known 
utterances concern actual events, and no religious 
system is discernible. 

Tulaiha was a gallant warrior, considered the 
equal of a thousand horsemen, but he lacked the 
qualities of a leader, to judge from his shoit career 
as a rebel 'Umar wrote to al-Nu c man b. al-Mukarrin 
concerning him: “use him in action and consult 
him on military matters, but do not entrust any 
command to him”. Mention is also made of his 
oiatory and poetical improvisations on the field, 
he appeals to have been a perfect type of the 
pagan tribal leadei, combining the offices of sooth- 
sayer, poet, oiator and warrior. 

Bibliography al-Tabari, ed de Goeje, 1. 
1687, 1795, 1882, 1891, Y5kQt, Mu c tl?am , ed 
Wustenfeld, 1. 602; vi. 487; Ibn al-Afchir, Usd 
al-ghaba , m. 65; al-Dhahabl, Tadjrid , 1. 299, 
Ibn Hisham, ed Wustenfeld, p 452, Baladhuri, 
ed. de Goeje, p. 95, 96, 258, 261, 264, 322, 
Caetam, Annali dell ’ Islam , a. h 10, §67, 
A H. II, §127 — 146, A. H. 12, §98, A. H. l6, 
§ 21, 27, 3*1 53, 69, 78, 157, 162, A.H 21, 
§46, 63, 337 — 338, Wellhausen, Skizzen und 
Vorai beiten, vi 9 — ii, 97 (V Vacca) 

al-TULAITILT, an ethnic by which the learned 
Span laid Abu ’l-Kasim SaTd b. Ahmad al- 
Andalusi, commonly called “the Kadi Sa c id”, is 
sometimes known Born at Almeria in 420 (1029), 
SaSd began his studies at Cordova and completed 
them at Toledo, then the capital of the dynasty 
of the Dhu ’1-Nunids [see this article] and the 
centre of a very brilliant intellectual activity. He 
very soon made a name for himself by his know- 
ledge of law, history, mathematics, astronomy. 
Appointed Kadi of Toledo by the Dhu ’1-Nunid 
emir Yahya al-Ma 5 mun, he held this office till his 
death in Shawwal 462 (July 1070). 

Sa c id wrote a treatise on astronomy, a universal 
chronicle and a work m the style of the Kitab 
al-Nihal of Ibn Hazm, which now appears to be 
lost At the present day, we only possess by this 
author a history of the sciences, called Kitab 
Tabakat al-Umam (ed by Cheikho, Bairut 1912). 
This book is divided into two parts. In the first, 
the author treats of the peoples who do not 
cultivate the sciences, and confines himself to 
generalities In the second, Sa c id studies the eight 
nations who have been interested m the sciences 
namely the Hindus, the Persians, the Chaldaeans, 
the Greeks, the Occidentals, the Egyptians, the 
Arabs and the Jews At the present day only the 
chapters on the Greeks, Arabs and the Jews deserve 
our attention The brevity and the anecdotal form 
of the notices, the absence of any technical develop- 
ment, moreover, show clearly that Sa c id had never 
intended to compose a profound treatise after the 
manner of the specialists but only a simple popular 
work. The Kitab Tabakat al-Umam unfortunately 
soon lost m the eyes of the public the character, 
which its author had given to it. Very soon from 
being a summary of the history of the sciences, 
it came to be regarded as a leading work dealing 
thoroughly with all human knowledge Soon, and 
this is more serious, the work of Ss'id was even 
regarded, no longer as a compilation but as a first 
hand source of infoimation. In the xuBh century 
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this error was definitely sanctioned by the Arab 
authors who wrote on the history of the sciences 
Ibn al-Kif^I borrowed largely from the KitUb Tabakat 
al-Umam and it can be estimated that the parts 
taken from this work form a good quarter of his 
Tcdrlkh al-Hukama Even Ibn Abl Usaibi c a, in 
his great work called c Uy&n al-Anba? fi Tabakat 
al-A(tbba has reproduced several biographies of 
physicians, the text of which has been taken from 
Sahd’s work. Finally the Christian Bar Hebraeus 
has taken from the same treatise the division of 
peoples into the friends and the enemies of science 
as well as the general sketch of each of the races 
studied in his Arabic chronicle, Mukhtasar al - 
Duwal. 

Btb hography' Ibn Bashkuwal, Kitab al - 
Si la, N° 535 t al-Dabbl, Bughyat al-Multamis , 
N°. 852 bis; al-Makkarl, Analectes , 1. 905; 11. 
123, Brockelmann, G A.L. , 1. 344, Suter, Die 
Mathematiker und Astronomen der Araber , 
N° 244; Pens Boigues, Ensayo bto-bibltografico , 
N° 106, Hesperis , 1928 (£///* source de Thistoire 
des sciences chez les Arabes les “ Tabakat al-umam ” 
de §rfid al-Andalusi). (R. BLACHkRE) 

TULUMBAEji, a Turkish noun meaning . 
I. (obsolete) regular fireman; 2. (modern 
usage) volunteer or irregular fireman; 
3 (figuiatively) a badly brought-up person 
(R Youssouf), a street rowdy, a lough (Red- 
house), derived from tulumba , “pump, hydraulic 
machine” (Menmski, Thesaurus , 1680, p 1375, 
cf. Relation de T Ambassade de Mohammed Effendt , 
Paris 1841, p. 52). 

The word tulumba is for the Italian tromba 

with the same meaning, with change of r into l 
and epenthesis of the disjunctive vowel u between 
the two initial consonants One also says yangln 
tulumbasl “fire-engine” to distinguish it from the 
other meanings of the word tulumba which are 
“sounder, pipette of the surgeon or douamer 
( istimara tulumbasl wine-pipette), waterspout in 
the sea” The word tulumba has become popularised 
in Turkey by its naval use, if one may judge 
from the common phrase karga tulumba etmek , a 
tiansitive verb, which means “to work (cf Venetian 
cargo) the pump, i e for two or more people to 
carry some one — especially ill, wounded or dead — 
by taking him by the head and feet” (Mehemed 
Djewdet, Akhz-i that, p 156, Husain Rahim, Qian 
pazarl, Ikdam of the December 8, 1922) The 
Turkish tulumba (and the Italian tromba ) may be 
compared with their synonyms, the old French 
trompe (Jal, Gloss Nautique ), the Basque tromba 
{ibid ), the modern Greek rpbfi 7 rec or (Hesse- 

ling, Les mots mantimes ) The word tulumba has 
passed into most of the Balkan languages* Roumanian 
(p6rime, Dam6), Bulgarian, Greek of Rumelia (P. 
Louis Ronzevalle). The Persian tulunbe (Nicolas) 
and, m part at least, the Arabic of Syria and 
Egypt and the north coast of Africa (urumba or 
( ulumba must be borrowed from the Turkish. 

One knows how frequent and violent are the 
Constantinople fires, especially m the past. A 
Turkish proverb says “if it were not for the fires 
in Constantinople, the thresholds of the houses 
would be of gold” {Istambolun yanglnH olmasa , 
eivlertti eshiyi altundan olurdu ). 

Many things combined to make the old capital 
of Turkey perpetually threatened by fire and to 
keep away from it until quite recently even the 
most enterprising insurance companies. 
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I. The houses were almost all of wood ( a khsh ab ) 
and painted with oil (aspic oil, in the time of 
Baron de Tott). Through laziness, as well as from 
fatalism and fear of earthquakes, of relatively rare 
occurrence, however, the Turks did not build 
of stone The government, which, it was said, 
was afraid to allow any places of any strength in 
which rioters might hold out, was very reluctant 
to grant permission to build houses of stone 
( k'arglr , popularly k'agtr , fcawgtr^ k'ewgir , g'ewgir). 
Apart from Pera, where hewn stone appears re- 
latively early, there were only the mosques, 
fountains, khans, public baths, bczesten (markets, 
covered in and closed at night, for valuable 
merchandise) and a few houses of the Fanariots, 
some ancient monuments, like the aqueduct of 
Valens, which might escape the action of the fiie 
and sometimes even served to bar the advance 
of the flames. 

It should also be noted that the lead melted 
from the domes of some of these buildings during 
a fire ran into the street and made approach 
to them dangerous There were also places for 
shelter built of masonry in the better class houses 
Called g l ewgtr par excellence, and strengthened 
by iron doors, they were regular strong-boxes for 
articles of value They were fire-proof, but one 
had to wait some weeks to open them after a 
fire, for fear that a piematuie draught might carry 
the flames inside. As, in the case of a fire, nothing 
was left but these cellars, the chimneys and the 
foundations of stone, the debris was easily cleared 
away and the town was rapidly rebuilt, but this 
was only an illusory advantage for it sometimes 
happened that an afflicted quarter was burned down 
again, even before it had been completely rebuilt. 

2 The streets were nairow and the landlords 
were able to prevent the government from widening 
them (as was the case, for example in the reign 
of c Othm 5 n III). 

3 Rises m the wind are frequent on the shores 
of the Bosphorus, where the breeze from the sea 
frequently changes its direction. It is said that 
there is a recrudescence of fires, when aubergines 
( patlldjan ) are in season, when the breeze which 
bears the same name ( patlldjan meltemi) blows 
on the kitchens 

4 The older Turks used to be exceedingly 
careless in the use of tobacco-pipes ( cubuk ) and 
tandlr (or tandur for tannur ), a kind of heating 
box for the winter 

5. Attempts by incendiaries ( kondakcl ) were not 
rare. They used to throw into the houses dolls 
made of inflammable material ( ko?idak , a word of 
Greek origin) either for political reasons, or simply 
out of vengeance. It may be said that every crisis 
in domestic politics was accompanied by violent 
fires, the people adopting this simple method of 
manifesting their discontent. The firemen were 
sometimes their accomplices and fed the fire in- 
stead of extinguishing it. Among the best known 
cases of incendiarism are those which occurred 
dunng the rule of the unpopular chief eunuch, 
Beshlr Agha under Mahmud I (according to Jouan- 
mn, Turqute , p 343, this was the first occasion 
on which the kondak was used), during the oc- 
cupation of Egypt by the French and on the 
accession of Mahmud II. As to fires started out 
of personal vengeance, they were very frequently 
the work of negro slaves dissatisfied with their 
masters (according to Basili). 


It would take too long to enumerate the fires 
recorded m Turkish annals. We shall mention 
only those which were of particular violence of 
the period from 1750 to 1756 (principally from 
v. Hammer, Htstoire , xv., p. 200 sq .). In 1750: 
on February 3 rd , a fire which lasted 30 hours 
and burned up 6,667 houses and the “Porte” of 
the Agha of the Janissaries; 18 days later: a fire 
which destioyed the house of the mufti among 
others (started out of malevolence), two months 
later the market for aims In 175 1 2,000 houses 

destroyed at the same time as the eski odalar or 
“old barracks” of the Janissaries In 1752 several 
fires dnected against Beshlr Agha (cf. above) In 
1754 four great fires. In 1755, reign of c Olhman 
III on 12 th July, 16 hours’ duration, 2,000 houses, 
3 months later, a fire of 36 hours which con- 
sumed a large number of houses, notably the 
Sublime Poite or Porte of the grand vizier and 
that of the defterdar. Finally m 1756 on July 
6 th , there broke out the greatest fire recorded 
since the conquest of Constantinople . 8,000 houses 
were destroyed (Th6ophile Gautier writes 80,000). 
Fanned by the wind, after being temporarily 
checked by Saint Sophia, the flames went in 13 
directions and ultimately combined to form one 
vast conflagration This catastrophe has been de- 
scribed by de Tott. 

ThSophile Gautier noted 14 fires, most of them 
considerable, in one week during his sojourn in 
Constantinople In his time, there were very few 
houses over 60 years old. In oui own day the 
Fatih quaiter has been completely destroyed Thus 
in spite of Muslim fatalism, the outbreak of fire 
was no trifle. Watchmen, usually musicians (mehter\ 
were stationed in the tops of the towers of Galata, 
and later on those of the Ser c askerat, and an- 
nounced outbreaks by beating drums and by hanging 
fiom the towers baskets during the day and lan- 
terns during the night, varying in number ac- 
cording to the quaiter to be indicated Stambul, 
Galata, Scutari 

The night watchmen ( bekci or pazwand for 
pasban) used to utter their ciy of Istambolda (or 
Galatadd) yangln war y which travellers have made 
well-known (de Amicis used it as the title of a 
chapter of his Constantmopoli). As soon as the 
alarm was given, the grand vizier, the kapudan 
pasha and the Agha of the Janissaries, sometimes 
the sultan himself, went to the spot and each 
official had to pay a kind of fine to his superior, 
if he allowed the latter to reach it before him. 
Th Gautier particularly noticed the local colour 
provided by the odalisque dressed m red, whose 
duty it was to warn by his mere appearance the 
sultan who was m his harem (cf. Robert de Flers, 
Vers /’ Orient^ p. 362). 

The institution of fiiemen in Turkey is how- 
ever of relatively recent date. Ewliy2 Celebi 
(xvnth century), who gives a long and varied list 
of trades including the very humblest, does not 
mention any particular organisation for fighting 
fires. They were content to limit the area affected 
by demolishing houses with the help of long 
poles with hooks on the end ( $an&a ) and the 
destruction was completed with axes. Castellani also 
mentions the chains which were tied round walls 
in order to pull them down, and Basili talks of 
sheets sewn together and soaked with water, to 
protect the houses adjoining the centre of the 
conflagration. 
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According to the historian Rashid (1 st ed., vol. 
lii., fol. 1 1 1^> — 1 1 2), it was in RamadSn 1134 
(June-July 1722) in the reign of Ahmad III and 
m the viziership of DSmad Ibrahim Pa§ha, who 
was fond of innovations, that pumps were used 
for the first time, made and directed by the 
renegade Gerfcek D 5 wfid (of French origin, ac- 
cording to Mouradja d’Ohsson). The results were 
so encouraging that a body of firemen was esta- 
blished with DSwad as commandant ( tulumba&l 
basHf). He was given quarters in the recruits’ bar- 
lacks ( c ad;ami odalarV) situated near the new bar- 
racks or yeni odalar in the §hahzade-ba§ht quarter. 
This body of picked men was recruited at first 
from the Janissaries and the other regiments ( odjak ) 

It enjoyed special pay and various privileges. The 
office was hereditary, according to Thalasso. As 
to precedence, they ranked next to the Janissaries 
and before the d/ebe&t or army service corps. 
Gradually however, they lost their militaiy cha- 
racter, just as the faebecfri did A connection with 
the different odja^s survived, however, m this 
way that each corps of soldiers had its own fire- 
men but, except for those of the odjak of the 
bostandjl who were regarded as regular Janissaries, 
the otheis were young artisans ( esrtaf delikanlllarl ), 
who only remotely resembled soldiers. The corps 
of Turkish firemen seems however to have very 
soon degenerated. Less than thirty years after their 
creation, they were holding to ransom and extorting 
money from people whose houses had been burned, 
or who had asked them to protect threatened houses, 
and sometimes, de Tott says, gave themselves up 
to such pleasantries as turning the hose on the 
spectators. 

They wore a plated ( kalayli ) helmet (fas) with- 
out a visor, held in horror m Muslim lands, a 
head-dress which, according to Castellani, was sur- 
mounted by a spike and \esembled, according to 
him, the galerus of the Salian priests, while Lutfi 
Efendi, more prosaically, compares it to a soup- 
tureen (lorba Iasi). On it was the badge («*£&*//) 
of the orta to which the fireman belonged The 
helmet of the tulumba^l bashl was of solid silver. 
The firemen turned out to fires with arms, legs and 
chests bare. At other times they wore huge turbans 
( sarlk ) and red cloaks ( kapot ) called hartal kanat 
(for* kanadf) i e eagle’s wing. On their bare feet 
they wore yetnem , also red. 

The pumps were quite small and two men were 
able to carry them They were a little improved 
in 1754 by the adoption of hose of moie pliable 
leather. The number of pumps was increased 
shortly afterwards, in the reign of c Othman III, 
and they were distributed among the watchmen, 
instead of, as previously, storing them with the 
chiefs of the different quarters (v. Hammer, //<- 
stotre , p. 263). 

The destruction of the Janissaries in 1826 pre- 
cipitated the break-up of the corps of firemen 
Theie only remained the pumps of the War 
Ministry ( bab-i ser'askert), served by a collection 
of vagabonds ( derme latma), A little later in 
1243 (1827-1828), mudir or “directors” were ap- 
pointed to each engine and new firemen were en- 
rolled ( kkUridjdtn nerefat tahrin ), especially among 
the Armenians, a nation considered, however, ac- 
cording to Basili, as not of very active physique. 
There was nevertheless a certain improvement m 
the service, according to the same Basili. This 
imprQvement does not seem to have been maintained 
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if we may judge by the depths to which the in- 
stitution soon sank. The tulumba^fl became regular 
brigands, who took advantage of the fires to plunder 
as they pleased: as to their habit of blackmail, 
we have seen above that they were only keeping 
up an older tradition. Recruited from among the 
porters ( hatnmal ) and the boatmen ( kaylkll ), the 
most turbulent corporations in Turkey, they formed 
a body of 20,000 men ready for anything. From 
the fear which they inspired in a feeble govern- 
ment they succeeded in maintaining their positions, 
even after the institution of a regular fire brigade, 
to be discussed below, and according to Thalasso, 
they continued to draw rations of bread. Their 
jailbird figures were to be seen running through 
the streets preceded by a grotesque courier or 
herald. He alone seems to have retained the helmet ; 
he was clothed in fiery red, had a hatchet at his 
side and in the right hand a pike with which he 
beat dogs and people not prompt enough at getting 
out of the way. This courier was called kara kulak 
(black ear) 1 e. “lynx”, because according to legend, 
this animal performs a similar duty for the lion, 
whom he precedes on his hunts. Sometimes they 
had violent fights with the regular firemen. These 
latter were never at peace among themselves, and 
the Muslim companies fought with those consisting 
of Armenian or Greek Christians. 

The tiny pumps, holding only three or four 
gallons, were painted in bright colours, surmounted, 
as the case might be, with the crescent or the 
cross and bearing the names of the different quarters 
or, what comes to the same thing, of the different 
mosques or churches. The firemen, who lived by 
preference beside the fountains ( ceshmt ) to be able 
to fill their pumps more quickly, had the latter 
opened to them during the night by the saka ( sakka ), 
the latter also having to assist at putting out fires. 
Some writers (e g Ducket) have paid a tribute 
to the skill and courage of the tulumbafol but 
criticisms like those of von Hammer are more 
frequent. The least one can say is that the corps 
lacked discipline 

The modern regular firemen ( %tftfiyc). 
The modern fire-brigade was created after the con- 
flagration of June 5, 1870 (the greatest since that 
of 1831 in the same quarter, it was described by 
de Amicis from oral information) Its organisation 
was entrusted to the Hungarian Count Edmond 
Sz6chenyi ( Secern Pas&a), who had previously been 
in command of the Budapest Fire Brigade. The 
first battalion began its duties on January 3, 1876 
and m the course of its first year extinguished 
77 fires, some very serious. It had a staff of 
580 men, 2 large horse-drawn pumps, 8 small 
pumps, a first aid waggon, a water-waggon (with 
16 buckets) and a waggon for the engines. This 
equipment was later improved. Three other units 
were added later : there was one of two battalions 
in Pera ( Taksim the headquarters of the corps 
was also at Pera), Stambul (Seraskierat), Scutari 
in Asia and at the Admiralty. There were also 
naval firemen and a battalion of sappers. All these 
units together formed the regiment of firemen 
( itfcfiyc alayt) which formed part of the first 
army corps or of the Imperial Guard (jkdPffe ordu-t 
humayunu) Each of the battalions was commanded 
by a btnbasAi and Count Szechenyi ranked as a 
general of divison ( ferlk ). Details of the cadres 
of this regiment are given in the Turkish military 
yearbooks ( salname-i c askert)» 

SS 
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‘J ULUNIDS, the name given to the first 
Muslim dynasty of independent go- 
vernors and rulers of Egypt. The founder 
of the dynasty, Ahmad b 'Jtilun [q. v ], entered 
Fus{at as the deputy of the fieflfee of Egypt, the 
Turkish general Bfiyakbak, on 23rd Ramadan 254 
(l5*h September 868), and in the course of the 
next ten years succeeded in uniting Egypt and 
Syria under his rule, in virtual independence of 
the Caliphate. He died on iotk Dhu ’l-KaMa 270 
(lo‘h May 884), having nominated as his succes- 
sor his son Khumgrawaih [q. v.], who, after a 
brilliant reign of twelve years, was murdered at 
Damascus on 17th J^hii ’l-Hidjdja 282 (7th February 
896). The army commanders subsequently raised 
to the throne two young sons of Kfaumarawaih, 
the elder, Qjaigh, being deposed on ioth gju. 
mSda II 283 (26th July 896) in favour of his 
brother Harttn. With the assassination of Hgrfln 
on 19th §afar 292 (i*t January 905), the rule of 
the dynasty virtually came to an end, though his 
uncle ShaibSn b. Ahmad held local authority as 
amfr of Egypt for twelve days longer. 

The stages m the establishment of the empire 
of the XQlQnids, and their relations with the c Ab- 
bflsid Caliphs, are fully related in the articles 
a^mad b. jUlUn and KHUmXkawaih. By the terms 
of the treaty negotiated on the accession of the 


Caliph Mu c tadid (279 = 892), the possession 01 
Egypt, Syria, Cilicia, and Mesopotamia (excluding 
Mosul) was made over to Khumgrawaih and his 
heirs for a period of thirty years, m return for an 
annual tribute of 300,000 dinars (which was the 
sum formerly remitted by Ahmad b. 'pUlm to the 
Caliph Mu c tamid in respect of Egypt alone). This 
treaty marks the apogee of the power of the 
dynasty; the subsequent weakening of their posi- 
tion led to the revision of its terms in 286 (899), 
by which their dominions were restricted to Egypt 
and Syria, and the annual tribute raised to 450,000 
dinars. The breakdown of their administration in 
Syria in face of the Karmatians supplied a pretext 
for the sending of imperial troops to Damascus 
in 289, at the instigation (according to Tabari, 
111. 2222, 9 sqq ) of the Syrians themselves. Thence 
the victorious general Muhammad b. Sulaimgn 
organised, with the aid of the fleet of TarsHs, a 
combmed military and na\al expedition into Egypt, 
and meeting with comparatively little opposition, 
captuied Fustat on 2 nd Rabi c I 292 (12th January 
905) The city was plundered and the inhabitants 
subjected to barbarous ill-usage, the military suburb 
of al-KataV, founded by Ahmad, was razed to the 
ground, and the surviving males of the house of 
Tulun were carried in chains to Baghdad and there 
kept m confinement 

The power of the Tulunids was based entirely 
on the army created by Ahmad, the core of which 
consisted of Turkish, Greek, and Sudani slaves, 
and probably also Gieek mercenaries. With the 
local levies the army numbered more than 100,000 
men The most severe discipline was imposed upon 
the regular troops, and enforced by provost-marshals, 
probably one for each corps In 258, according to 
Ya c fcubl (11. 624), an oath of personal allegiance 
to Ahmad was administered to all the troops; from 
this time also begins the building of al-Ka^gY and 
the other military works m Egypt. Though the 
conquest of Syria in 264 added to his army not only 
new militia forces but also the private troops of 
the former Turkish govemois, it imposed on him a 
greater strain in maintaining his authority intact 
over such heterogeneous forces, bound to him by 
only the weakest of ties. The revolt of his son 
ai- c Abb&s (265 — 268) — in reality a rebellion of 
a number of his own officers — followed by the 
defection of Lu’lu 3 , constituted a serious menace 
to the stability of his position, from which he had 
hardly recovered at the time of his death. By the 
personal courage of J^jumarawaih, after an in- 
auspicious beginning, the dangei of disruption was 
averted for the time being, and the numbers of the 
standmg army even increased by fresh purchases 
in Central Asia. Nevertheless, it was mainly by 
lavish expendituie, and some relaxation of Ahmad’s 
iron rule, that &humarawaih succeeded m holding 
the army together; the annual cost of its upkeep 
in his reign amounted to 900,000 dlnSrs. Owing 
to his extravagance, moreover, the treasury was 
exhausted, and already on the accession of Djaish 
a section of the army refused to acknowledge him 
owing to his lack of funds. The gross incapacity 
of gjaish alienated the principal Turkish 

generals, who escaped to Baghdad, and were re- 
ceived with princely honours by the Caliph Mu c ta<Jiid. 
During the reign of Hftrttn the central government 
lost almost all direct control of the army, in which 
the Greek element now predominated. The prin- 
cipal commanders in Egypt, Badr, and F&’ifc, 
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each obtained control of a portion of the troops, 
and drew on the revenues of the State for their 
upkeep; in Syria, the general T u fiWi h Gjuff (the 
father of the future Ikhshld) was practically in- 
dependent at Damascus. The mutual rivalries of 
the generals go far to explain the disasters suffered 
by the Egyptian armies in Syria during the Kar- 
matian outbreak, which in turn further weakened 
the resources of the TalOnids The disintegration 
was accentuated by livalries among the members 
of the dynasty and by the growing estrangement 
between H&rdn and his amirs. On the appearance 
of Muhammad b. Sulaiman at Damascus, he was 
joined not only by Tughdj, but also by Badr and 
Fa J ilj: with all their troops. Of the remainder of 
the army, the greater part deserted during the 
operations which led up to the capture of FustSt, 
largely owing to HSrun’s inability to pay them 

In addition to creating an army, Ahmad b 
TulOn also gave his attention to the strengthening 
of the fleet, and to the provision of naval defences 
and stations, partly m order to maintain his hold 
on Syria, where he created a naval base at c Akka 
(see also Yafcat, Mtfdjam, lii 707 — 70S) The fleet 
was kept up by his successors, but was destroyed 
at Tinnls by naval forces from Tarsus, commanded 
by DamySna, which accompanied the expedition 
of Muhammad b. Sulaiman. 

The details of the reforms which Ahmad b Talun 
effected in the financial administration of Egypt 
are rather obscure. All the sources quote the 
statements that the revenue fiom khiratfr, which 
under his predecessors had yielded only 800,000 
dinars, rose at the end of his reign to 4,300,000 
dinars, and that he left accumulated savings 
which amounted to ten million dinars In addition 
to the income from kharad? (which included the 
rent paid by the amirs for then estates), the 
treasury received an annual rent from the royal 
domains ( al-amlak\ which were administrated in 
the name of the fieffee of Egypt, at this time 
Dja c far al-Mufawwad, son and heir of the Caliph 
Mu c tamid (/*. E. R. F , N° 836), the supervision 
of these occupied a separate department of the 
administration (Ibn Sa c id, p. 67). the transmission 
of detailed information by later writers was pro- 
bably lendered impossible by the destruction of 
the dlwan after Muhammad’s reconquest (Ma^rlzl, 
i- 3 * 5 , ta). It is agreed, however, that, so far 
from laying additional burdens on the country, the 
increase of revenue was accompanied by the refor- 
mation of abuses, the suppression of oppressive 
imposts, and the establishment of a strict super- 
vision over the amirs and the finance officials. 
These measures, helped by a senes of uniformly 
high floods, together with the fact that the sums 
which had hitherto been drained away to Baghdad 
were now spent within the country, resulted in an 
outburst of great prosperity. A somewhat obscure 
narrative (Ibn Sa c id, p. 38) hints at an attempt to 
create a flax monopoly, which was afterwards 
given up, but it is indicated also by the same 
authority (p 67) that in the last years of his reign 
Ahmad made other experiments of the same sort. 
It is certain that Egyptian commerce must have 
expanded greatly, but no data bearing on this 
appear to have been preserved During the reign 
of l&umarawaih the financial administration pro- 
bably began to deteriorate Details are again lacking, 
but the fact of a decline may be inferred from 
the reckless expenditure characteristic of his reign 


and his easygoing attitude to the amirs, which 
allowed them a free hand in the management of 
their estates. The loss of Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-WSsi$l, who had been Ahmad's right-hand man 
m financial matters, must also have affected the 
efficiency of the administration. At the death of 
Kbumarawaih the treasury was completely empty, 
and the virtual abdication of the central government 
to the amirs undoubtedly resulted m the rem- 
troduction of the familiar abuses into the financial 
system. The ruler HarUn was a mere child (he was 
only twenty-two years old at his death) and the 
conduct of affairs was left m the hand of AbS 
Dja c far b. AbSil, under whom things went from 
bad to worse, while the final disaster was aggravated 
by an exceptionally low Nile in the year 291. 

In the general domain of administration Ahmad’s 
reigu also marks a considerable advance The 
chancery ( dtwan al-tn$&a i ') was organised on the 
model of the diwan at the court of the Caliphs, 
and the ruler held regular public sessions for the 
hearing of complaints ( mazSfom ). A papyrus docu- 
ment (/\ E 1?. /s, N°. 805) seems to indicate that 
a general survey of Egypt was made between 258 
and 261. Jews and Christians suffered, on the 
whole, no molestation, and owing to Ahmad’s 
predilection for native Egyptian officials were pro- 
bably extensively employed in the administration. 
On the other hand, the country was frequently 
disturbed during Ahmad’s reign by risings and 
private wars The c Ahds in the Sa^d gave constant 
trouble, which even Ahmad’s wholesale deportations 
of them to al-Madlna could not stop; the Arabs 
in the t Delta were so turbulent that in order to 
divert them from their customary brigandage and 
violence, Klyumaiawaih (following the example set 
by the former finance minister Ahmad b. Mudabbir) 
enrolled a picked body of their young men as his 
bodyguard, with the name of Arabs 

from Buhaira formed, together with Berbers, the 
forces of HarQn’s rebel uncle Rabi c a. To meet 
these disorders Ahmad adopted severe measures: 
m addition to wholesale executions during his 
lifetime, he is said to have had 18,000 persons 
lying in Ins prisons at the time of his death. The 
difficulties of the Tulunids were increased by a 
certain tension with the theologian class, m spite 
of their efforts to conciliate the latter by lavish 
almsgiving and other marks of respect to religious 
feeling During the breach between the Tulunids 
and the Caliphate, the theologians apparently sided 
with the latter, and regarded Ahmad and Kbuma- 
rawaih as usurpers. Ahmad’s chief kadi, Aba Bakra 
Bakkar, is not above suspicion of having privily 
abetted his rebel son al- c AbbSs, and was imprisoned 
for refusing to sign the fatwa against al-Muwaffa^. 
Among other significant indications of this conflict 
is the fact that the list of itfdls of Egypt contains 
gaps between 270 and 277, and between 283 and 288. 

The majority of the public works erected by the 
'falanids were dictated by their military policy and 
the needs of the new city of al-KapiY Ibn TttVttn’s 
new mosque was built because of the overcrowding 
of the mosque of c Amr by the troops of the vast 
military camp. Such other works as the aqueduct 
and the hospital were scarcely less military in 
purpose. Hts restoration and endowment of the 
tomb of Mu c awiya in 270, however, has the obvious 
air of a political manoeuvre, to enlist the sympathy 
of the Egyptian anti-ShfHtes and the Syrians oft 
his side against the Caliphate. On the other hand, 
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Abroad, who had received an unusually liberal 
education, showed himself a keen patron of learning 
and the arts, and there is every reason to suppose 
that he encouraged the spread of education in 
Egypt. It is possible that a trace of his activities 
is preserved m a document relating to the endow- 
ments of a mosque school at Ughmunain (P E.P F , 
N°. 773). Khumarawaih’s interest in music, painting, 
and even sculpture, together with the general luxury 
of the period, must have contributed to the de- 
velopment of local arts and crafts, to which also 
MaVrlzl’s account of the bazaars in al-KataY bears 
mdiiect witness. Like all enlightened despots, Ahmad 
and his son took care not only to humour the 
people by free distribution of food, magnificent 
spectacles, and lavish generosity, but also, by the 
alleviation of hardships and by practical measuies 
for the improvement of their economic condition, 
to secure their interest on behalf of the dynasty 
and at the same time raise their capacity as revenue- 
producers. In spite of a foreign domination, there- 
fore, and its militarist basis, the Tulunid period 
was one of marked material prosperity and progress 
for the mass of the Egyptian population, and was 
m afterdays recalled as a golden age: kanat mm 
gliwar 1 1 l-duwal * iva-aiyam u hum min m a ha sin 1 
'l-atyam, “They were numbered among the most 
brilliant of dynasties, and their days among the 
most beneficent of days”. 

Bibliography'. See under ahmad b. jTJlUn 
and jojumXrawaih , also al-Kindl, Governors 
and Judges of Egypt (ed Rhuvon Guest), p. 212- 
248, and 477 — 480 of the supplement, and W. 
Bjorkmann, Beitrage zur Geschichte der Staats - 
kanzlet im tslamischen Agypten (Hamburg 1928), 
p. 1 8. — The relevant sections in the encyclopaedia 
of iSuwairl ( Nihayat al-^Arab) have not yet been 
published For the mosque and other public 
works of the Tulfinids see now K. A. C Creswell, 
Eat ly Muslim Architecture , volume 1. 

(H. A. R Gibb) 

TUMAN, original (Turkish) pronunciation t u- 
men, usually written tuman, at first used vaguely 
for “very many”, later the numeral for “ten 
thousand”. The Turkish numeral was first ex- 
plained by G Ramstedt ( J S F. Ou ., xxiv. 22) 
from the Chinese, later by N. Mironov (Za/., xix , 
p. XX Hi) from the Tokhanan ( tmam or t man , 
“ten thousand”) Mahmtld Kashgharf (1 337) still 
knows the Turkish word only in its indefinite 
meaning; according to him tumen turluk means 
“very varied”, tumen ming not 10,000 X 1,000 = 
10 millions, but 1,000 X 1,000= 1,000.000. The 
word seems to be first found with the meaning 
“ten thousand” m the Mongol period As an army 
division, the tiimen consisted of 10,000 soldiers 
(N. E., xiv/i. 280); sometimes the word tiimen 
is also used with the meaning of il (tribe); as a 
territorial unit, the tiimen was said to be the area 
that produced 10,000 fighting men (e. g in Ibn 
‘Arabsh&h, 'A&tfib al-Makdur, Cairo 1285, p. 17), 
which can hardly be right as the tumen was the 
smallest administrative or taxation area. Every 
province (wnlUyet) of any size was divided into 
a number of tiimen, e. g. that of Samarkand into 
seven; it can hardly be supposed that this wilayet 
alone could put 70,000 men into the field. With 
this meaning (the name of the smallest admini- 
strative unit) the word tttmen was used in the 
period of Mongol rule in Persia (the Persian ( lr&k> 
for example, was divided into 9 tiimens: G. M. S , 


XXlii/i. 47) and also in what is now Russiai 
Turkestan with the exception of Far^fina [q. v.] 
In Turkestan this usage (tiimen sometimes als< 
stands for wilayet) survived even in the first tw< 
decades of Russian mle, in the kingdom of th< 
£h5n of Bukhara [q. v.], and later even after th< 
revolution of 1920 m the Bukhara republic. Thi 
whole village population liable to pay taxes 1 
sometimes called tiimen ( Tc? rlkh-i Fai&idl^ transl 
Ross, p 301) The dwellers among the mountains 
who live under different conditions, are sometime 
distinguished from the villagers; for example th 
Wakf-nama distinguishes between the student 
( tullab ) from the tumen and the students fron 
the mountains ( kuktsiati ) in the medrese built 11 
Samarkand by Shaibanl Khan [q. v ]. 

As a money of account the tumen or tumai 
in the period of Mongol dominion was I0,CKX 
dinars. In all three Muhammadan states tha 
arose out of the Mongol empne — Persia, tlv 
Golden Horde and the line of Caghatai — smal 
(dirhem m Persia under Ghfizan Kh5n [q. v.] 2 1 
grammes = 33 1 grains, later smaller) and larg 
silver (dinar = 6 dirhems) coins were struck; larg 
sums were calculated in tumans of 10,000 dinar 
or 60,000 dirhems; cf. the conveision given b' 
Hamd Allah Kazwln! (G. MS, XXin/i. p. 29) 
128,000,000 dirhems = rather more than 2,13, 
tumans (fuller details in W. Barthold, Persidskayi 
nadpis f na st l en l e Aniyskoi meleti Manule , St. Pe 
tersburg 1911, p. 15 sqq .) Calculations were als< 
made in the time of Tlinui and the Tlrmirids n 
tumans of 10,000 dinars; in Turkistan thesi 
dinars were called kebekl after Kebek Khan ( N . E 
xiv/i. 74; cf. also under caghXtai khan). At 1 
later date, for a time, only copper coins were l] 
use in Turkestan and these also were calculate) 
id dinars and tumans; for example according t< 
Babur (facs. ed. Beveridge, p. 56 b ), the cost o 
feeding the troops of the province of HisSr wa 
estimated at 1,000 tumans of copper coins (fulus) 
According to the Wakf-nama , already quoted, ( 
copper coins were equal to one dln5r; 20 of th) 
dinars were exchanged for one mithkal (abou 
663 grains = 43 grammes) of silver. 

In Persia the word tuman in the xviith centur 
meant a much smaller sum than at an earlie 
date About 1660 Raphael du Mans gives th 
value of the tuman as 40 French francs ( P . E . Z 
O P, ser 11, vol xx , p 183) Sir Thomas Her 
bert (1630) and Fryer (1677) give the value a 
£ 3.6.8 in English money. The tuman as a goli 
coin was first struck by Fath c AlI Shfth Kadja 
[q. v ] in 1212 (1797), at first weighing 95 gram 
(6.16 grammes), later reduced to 70 (4.5) and agaii 
to 53 grains (3.4 grammes). Under Nasir al-Din 
who struck a few large gold ten tuman pieces, th) 
tuman was worth ten k r3n s or 10,000 dinars, th) 
dlnfir, now of course, being not a com but a ver 
small money of account. The tuman continued t) 
be the standard gold com down to the reign o 
Alimad Shah but was abolished by the new dynasty 
its place being taken by a pahlawi of 29 grain 
(1.88 grammes). 

Bibliography'. In addition to the literatun 

quoted in the article, cf. the dictionaries (Frey 

tag, Vullers, Radloff) s. v., which are howeve: 

very defective m this connection. 

(W. Barthold) 

TTJmANBAI n, ai.-Malik al- Ash raf (mil 
KfinsUh al-QhErl) was the last of the Mamllll 
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Sultans. He reigned from 14^ Ramadan 922 
(17th October, 1516) to 21 s * RabI* I 923 (15th 
September, 15 17). He was bought as a slave by 
the emir KansBh, afterwards the Sultan KansUh 
al-QhUrl [q.v ] to whom he was related, and given 
to SultSn Kfi’itbey [q. v.]. The latter had him 
trained m the class of clerical MamlUks ( al-kitdbtya ). 
He was manumitted by Sultfin Muhammad al- 
Nfisir II probably in the beginning of the year 
902 (1496) and promoted to be djamdar [q.v]; 
a little later he entered the Sultan’s bodyguard. 
There he remained till the accession of his relative, 
Sultan Kansuh al-Ghurl, who made him an 
emir of 10; in 910 (1504) on the death of the 
heir to the thione, he became emir ( ablakhane 
and chief butler, in 913 he became dawdddr 
kabtr [q.v] and, as was usual in the last period 
of the Mamlak dynasty, Major-domo ( usfadar ) and 
Superintendent of the domains ( ka$htf al-kush- 
£Aaf') ) he thus had attained the highest civilian 
post. He became deputy in the absence of the 
Sultan (ttaftb a l- ghat ba ) when the latter went to 
Syria against Sultan Selim. On the defeat and 
death of Sultfin GhQrl he checked the rout 
among the retreating tioops and emiis and restoied 
order as far as possible so that the emirs and 
people had confidence in him. He was unanimously 
elected Sultan and with much reluctance finally 
accepted the choice although he well understood 
the difficulties of the position; the want of money 
in the first place was serious, for the Turks had 
captured several million dinars from Sultan Ghurl, 
some of which he had with him in camp and 
some in his fortresses Besides this the army was 
exhausted and the great emirs could not be trusted. 
The question was decided for him by a learned 
shaikh AbG Sa'ud al-Qjanhl (a quarter near old 
Cairo still bears his name) who made the emirs 
swear fealty to him. The caliph was a prisoner 
with Sultfin Selim, but his father wrote the diploma 
of appointment and paid homage to the new 
Sultfin. Tumfinbfii gi anted the highest offices to 
the emirs returning from Syria An appeal for 
assistance came from Ghazza and ti oops were very 
soon sent thither. About this time Selim sent an 
offer of peace. Tumanbai was to lecognise him as 
suzerain. The Sultan was ready to make peace 
but the emirs were disinclined to do so and 
managed to get the envoys put to death, which 
made the continuation of the war inevitable The 
troops sent by the Sultfin under the emu £)jan- 
berdl weie defeated at Ghazza by Sinfin Pfisha 
[q. v.] and returned to Cairo. Selim thereupon 
crossed the desert and although harassed by the 
Beduins reached Egypt with his forces in good 
order. Tumfinbfii wished to attack him at Sfilihlya 
immediately on his arrival there but the emirs 
decided to await him before Cano between Mata- 
rlya and Djabal Ahmar at RaidfinTya The guns 
were put in position in the sand to bar the 
Turkish advance. The plan was betrayed however 
to the Ottomans and a portion of the army went 
round the Egyptian position and attacked it on 
the flank. In an hour the mobile, cleverly placed 
artillery of the Turks mowed down the greater 
part of the MamlUk army. The valiant Sultfin 
TUmfinbai at the head of a small body fought his 
way to Sultfin Selim’s tent and cut down the 
emirs there in the belief that Selim was among 
them. Returning safely he saw the flight of the 
Egyptians and followed them to the Nile where 
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he rallied the scanty remnants of his army. 
The Turks took and plundered Cairo and slew 
all the MamlUks who fell into their hands. TUmfinbai 
once more succeeded in taking the city and held 
out there for two days He then had to take to 
flight across the Nile to Upper Egypt. From there 
he negotiated with Selim, who promised to retire 
if his name was put on the coins and mentioned in 
the Friday service. Tumfinbfii was ready to accede 
but his emirs prevented him and slew the Sultan’s 
envoys. Selim therefore put to death the emirs 
and MamlUks taken in Cairo and ordered troops 
to be sent across the Nile, but as they landed in 
small bodies they were cut down by Jumfinbfii’s 
superior forces. Selim therefore decided to bring 
his artillery into action. He placed guns on the 
bank of the Nile and bombarded the enemy who 
suffered terribly and took to flight. The Turkish 
forces could now cross undisturbed. Tumfinbfii 
again collected an army whereupon Selim sent an 
envoy to negotiate with him. The latter, a former 
Mamluk of Tumanbai’s, however began to use in- 
sulting language and was wounded during the 
parley and sent back. In the night indecisive 
fighting took place. On the next day TUmfinbai 
challenged his former follower Djanberdl to a single 
combat which ended in the Sultfin’s victory But 
m spite of the bravery displayed by the MamlUks, 
they were Touted by the superior forces of the 
Turks and the Beduins who had joined them. 
Tumanbai fled to a Beduin chief, who was under 
a bond of gratitude to him, but he was compelled 
by his people to betray his hiding place. Selim 
had him taken prisoner and brought to his camp 
where he overwhelmed him with reproaches for 
the murder of his ambassadors Tumanbai’s noble 
bearing made a good impression on the Sultfin; 
he was inclined to give him his life but on the 
advice of the emirs, who had gone over to him, 
he had him hanged a week later at Bab Zuwaila 
Thus died the last MamlGk Sultan. The causes of 
his defeat were the corrupt state of Egypt, the 
eternal feuds among the MamlUks, the lack of 
funds, but the main reason, as must again be 
emphasised, was the superiority of the Turkish 
artillery. Tne brave MamlUks did not care to use 
firearms and did not realise their full importance 
as they believed that the deciding factor should 
be personal valour. 
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TUNIS (in Arabic TUnus or Tunis), m 36° 47' 39" 

North Lat. and io° 10' East Long (Greenw.), 
capital of the regency of the same name. 
Tunis at the present day consists of two adjoining, 
but very different cities, with two quite distinct forms 
of town life : a native but not exclusively Muslim 
town, an almost unchanged survival from past 
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centuries, and a European town of recent origin 
and completely modern appearance, still steadily 
and rapidly growing; the old town is about three 
quarters of a mile from the end of the lagoon 
called the Lake of Tunis or Bahira (al-Bukatra ) ; 
this town rises gradually from east to west till it 
overlooks the shallow, generally dry salt lagoon 
known as the Sabab&at al-Si&iimJ; on this side 
however, the highest point of the MannUblya, which 
has extensive views, lies outside the rampart* To 
the southeast and close at hand rise the heights 
of Sldl Belhassen and of the Qjabal Rjallud, farther 
away the hills of Bir Kassa; to the north the 
heights of the Belv£dfcre and of Ras-Tabia and 
beyond them the Djabal Ahmar and the Djabal 
Naheli. These slight undulations do not prevent 
Tunis from communicating easily with the plain 
of Mornag and the valley of the wad Miliane on 
the one hand, and on the other with the plain of 
the Mantiba and the valley of the Medjerda, also 
by the north bank of the lagoon with Goulette and 
Carthage. The natural defences are good without 
being excellent (Tunis has been taken frequently 
without much difficulty); except for cisterns, all 
drinking-water has to be led in fiom a distance. 
But from the economic point of view, the position 
is very advantageous, at the exits from Central 
Tunisia, in a fairly fertile region, and sufficiently 
near the sea to give rapid connection with the 
nearest European coasts. 

We need not spend time over the attempts of 
Arab winters to explain the name Tunis from an 
Arabic root. They claim with equal fatuity, fol- 
lowing one another, to identify the original town 
with the Biblical Tarshish- A plausible etymology 
has yet to be found; but the name is said, like 
the town itself, to go back to Punic times, if not 
beyond them. Tynes is mentioned by TJiodoros 
and Polybius as a considerable town built behind 
fortifications, no doubt concentrated around the 
present Kasba at some distance from the lagoon, 
then perfectly navigable. It was besieged and 
taken successively by the Libyans, who rebelled 
at the beginning of the fourth century B c., by 
Agathocles, and by Regulus. The headquarters of 
the mutinous mercenaries, it later fell into the 
hands of Scipio Afncanus. It was perhaps destroyed 
by Scipio Emilianus (cf Gsell, Hist anc. de VAfr. 
du Nord , vol. 1 , 11., in , pass.) 

Was Tynes — the future Tunis — which is not 
to be confounded with another Tynes (called the 
“White”, on Cape Bon), as Tissot has said “one 
of the principal centres of the aboriginal race . . . 
the Libyan city par excellence, in contrast to the 
Phoenician colony” which was Carthage * 

In any case it was for long eclipsed by its 
illustrious rival and it was only much later that 
it became a city of the first rank. It was of no 
particular note in the Roman, Vandal and Byzantine 
periods. A Roman road connected it with Carthage; 
a few references in geographical or ecclesiastical 
works alone remind us from time to time of its 
existence. Are we to take as history or legend the 
life of St. Olive, of the Vandal period, who is said 
to have given her name to the great mosque 
(DjSm? al-ZaitUna) y and whose remains were offi- 
cially claimed in 1402 by King Martin of Aragon? 

With the Muslim conquest, Tunis suddenly 
emerges from the shadow; and it comes into history 
as a Muslim city, the heir to some extent of Carthage 
and soon to rival £airawin. When Hassftn b. al- 


Nu'mao in 698 had taken and destroyed Carthage, 
the old capital, his first care was to turn the little 
town at the end of the lagoon into a naval base, 
from which fleets could set out on more distant 
expeditions, but where on the other hand he was 
sheltered fiom the possibility of a sudden attack 
by the Byzantine navy. He gave Tunis an arsenal 
(dar al-{ma c a) and he probably brought from 
Egypt a thousand Copt families to supply this 
new naval dockyard with experienced woikmen. 
Of the town itself we do not yet learn anything 
very definite ; we can only venture a vague surmise 
as to the nature of various elements that migrated 
thithei . at first undoubtedly, Christian merchants 
and officials, but very soon increasing numbers of 
native converts to Islam, with Arab soldiers, 
arrogant, greedy and turbulent. The first great 
truly Muslim foundation of a religious nature, the 
Great Mosque, for centuues the spiritual centie 
of the city, is attributed by tradition to the Omaiyad 
governor Ibn al-Habhab (built in 114 = 732) who 
also rebuilt the arsenal. But we do not know who 
built the ramparts, of which al-Ya c fcubi tells us 
they were of clay ( 'Jin ) and unbaked brick ( hbn ), 
except in the part near the lake which was built 
of dressed stone ( htdjar ). To sum up there was 
not in the case of Tunis, as atKairawSn, a regular 
creation but rather a sudden development, a political 
social and religious transfoi mation, of great im- 
poitance, an adaptation, — perhaps more giadual 
than one thinks at first — to the new role as- 
signed to it by circumstances and the far-seeing 
will of the conqueior. 

During the eighth and ninth centuries, Tunis 
begins to develop its commercial possibilities, but 
it is still particularly renowned as a centre of 
legal and religious teaching Before the fame of 
Kairawan was definitely established, Tunis already 
possessed celebrated teacheis who by their teaching 
contributed to the IslSmisation of the whole country: 
e g the traditionists c All b. Ziyfid and c Abbas 
b al-Walld al-FSnsT At the beginning of the 
Fatimid period, Abu ’l- c Arab al-Tamiml compiled 
a useful account of these early generations of 
Tunisian savants {Hi tab Tabahat c Ulatnl f Tunus , 
ed. and transl. by Muh Ben Cheneb with the 
“Lists of Savants of Ifrlkiya”). The Great Mosque 
now had a number of necessary additions made 
to it and was embellished in various ways. Some 
important alterations were no doubt due to the 
Aghlabid Afymad, the great builder; an inscription 
m the name of the c Abbasid caliph dates to 250 
(864) the dome which is in front of the mihrab. 
Stone and marble were in any case easy to 
procure here for all buildings, civil or religious. 
Carthage is near at hand and its ruins were 
ready to be plundered and to provide in abundance 
building material, columns and capitals. 

In politics, Tunis seems to be the focus of 
opposition, the centre of resistance to the central 
authority exercised from KairawSn; the Tamlml 
4jund quartered within its walls was an element 
of disorder and a source of strife. The town took 
part in most of the risings, which were put down 
by the Umaiyad, and 'Abbfisid governors and 
later by the Aghlabid emirs. It was implicated 
in the great rebellion of Mansfir al-Tunbudhl, and 
the troops of ZiySdat AllSh I took it by assault 
end destroyed its ramparts in 218 (833). After 
one of these risings, IbrShfm II punished it severely 
and thought to control it by transferring his court 
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and seat of government there in 281 (894); for 
these he had erected a number of buildings, including 
the Kasbah (at-kafaba). But two years later, he 
went back to Ra^Sda and when his son ‘Abd- 
allah II made a second attempt to settle in Tunis 
he was killed 111 290 (903) in a palace which he 
had just built for himself. His two assassins were 
put to death, one at the al-CjazIia Gate (of the 
Peninsula, i e. Cape Bon), the other at the Kaira- 
wan Gate. Tunis was not yet ready to become 
the capital of Ifrikiya. 

The Fatimids and then Sanhadja successors, 
whose capital was at ICairawan or Mahdlya, founded 
by them, deliberately neglected Tunis which seems 
to have remained faithful to orthodoxy. It is a 
fact of no little significance that the greatest of 
its saints, its pation saint, still greatly venerated, 
lived in the first half of the tenth century, 
just in a period when official Shi c a and rebel 
Kljandjism were fiercely contesting the domination 
of Ifrikiya: Sldl Mahnz (Muhriz b Khalaf) who 
was the mspirer and the recipient of the famous 
Risala of I bn Abl Zaid (m 327 = 939), the 
classic precis of the Malikism of North Africa 
(cf. Ibn N 5 dji, Ma c ahm al-Iman , 111. 138). It was 
he who after the short but disastrous occupa- 
tion of the town by Abfl Yazid in 332 (944) 
restored the courage of the inhabitants, urged them 
to build a solid wall around the town and stimulated 
them to take up commerce on better organised 
lines. The old court of the silk-merchants ( Futuiuk 
al-Har&trlyd) almost opposite his zawiya , a little 
beyond one of the main gates of the city, may go 
back to him and the same is probably true of the 
little market, which has given its name to this 
gate. Bab Souika ( Bab al-Suwatka) Unanimous 
tradition further attributes to Sldl Mahriz the 
foundation of the Jewish quarter, the Hat a, at 
some distance fiom his zaivtya in the direction 
of the Great Mosque* a measure evidently intended 
to retain there a people particularly skilled in 
commerce, which was a source of prosperity for 
the town. 

The flourishing situation of Tunis is attested in 
the tenth century by lbn Hawkal, who extols the 
abundance of its products, the pleasantness of its 
situation and the wealth of its citizens He mentions 
especially the potteries, and the system of irrigating 
the gardens around the towns by water-wheels 
Further details aie given in the next century by 
al-Bakrl the ramparts and ditch ; the five gates 
namely: Bab al- Dj azira in the south, the gate 
which opened on the harbour {Bab al-Bahr) and 
Bab Kartafyanna (of Carthage) on the east, Bab 
a l- Sakhalin (Gate of the water-carriers; evidently 
the same as BSb Souika) in the north and Bab 
Ar(a in the west The harbour, the entrance to 
which could be closed by a chain, w r as defended 
on the north by a wall and in the south by a 
stone castle: the Castle of the Cham (Ka$r at- 
Silstld) Al-Bakrl admires the Great Mosque, the 
entrance staircase of which (east side) had, as at 
the present day, twelve flights, the many and 
well filled snVs, the Ijammam of which there were 
fifteen, and the abundance of provisions (fruit and 
fish); he too mentions the potteries. Passing to 
another sphere he notes the success of the teaching 
of fikh among the Tunisians. 

Tunis therefore seems to have enjoyed peace 
and prosperity for about a hundred years, until 
the terrible event in the middle of the eleventh 


century which upset completely the economic 
and political conditions of the whole country: 
the invasion by the Hilall Arabs. W bile the help- 
less Zlrids, overwhelmed by the new conquerors, 
shut themselves up in Mahdlya, Tunis fell for a time 
into the hands of the Riyfiljid chief c Abid b. Abi 
’1-Qbaith in 446 (1054). But to secure protection, 
it placed itself a little later under al-N 5 sir, the 
Hammadid of al-Kal‘a, who sent it a governor in 
45 x (1059), the Sanhsdjl c Abd al-Hakk b KburSsSn 
The latter soon declared himself independent and 
in this way was founded the first dynasty of Tunis, 
which except for an interruption of 20 years 
(1128 — 1148) maintained itself till the Almohad 
conquest, exactly a century later. 

At first oppressed by the Riy&hid Ban E c All, 
who were established in Carthage in the Mu c a//a£a 
(La Malga), Tunis came to terms with them to 
secure herself from their raids; in return for an 
annual tribute, they promised to spare the district 
and its inhabitants; they even very soon began 
to attend the markets of Tunis, both as buyers 
and sellers. The town survived the attempts made 
on it by the Zlrids of Mahdlya, and by the Nor- 
mans of Sicily; but it was disturbed by civil 
troubles, rival political parties, riots and fighting 
among the soffs, rivalry between the different 
quarters. It was nevertheless in this most disturbed 
period that its sea-trade began to develop on a large 
scale , trade with Italy was organised and developed ; 
the business relations which were increasingly enter- 
tained with the Christians offered unexpected 
prospects The BanG Khurasan themselves did a 
gieat deal to promote the prosperity of Tunis. 
The ‘greatest of them, Ahmad, fortified it in the 
first half of the xuth century, he built the earth- 
works mentioned by al-ldrlsl. It was he also who 
built the citadel ( al-ka^r ) to which the present 
mosque of El-Ksar may originally have been at- 
tached. It is in this quarter, near the street ot 
Sidi Bou Krissan, which seems to preserve their 
name in a corrupt foim, that there still exists the 
cemetery of the Banu Khurasan, which was probably 
originally joined up with that of al-Stlstla (on 
the site of the Sadiki Hospital). The principal 
door of the Great Mosque dates from the same 
dynasty With the two great suburbs of Bab Souika 
and BSb al-£)jazira, which are already extending 
to the north and to the south of the city proper 
(( al-Madina\ Tunis has now a fairly definitive con- 
figuration Its now considerably increased importance 
made it hencefoith the capital of Ifrikiya. It was 
to be so from the time of c Abd al-Mu^min (554 
= 1159) to the present day, and its political 
history is henceforth merged in that of Tunisia. 

After the terrible alarms caused by the unsuccess- 
ful attacks of Ibn ‘Abd al-Karlm al-RaghrSghl in 595 
(1199), then by the ephemeral rule m 1203-1204 
of the last Almoravid YahyS b QhSniya, it was 
reserved for the Iiafsids to restore to Tunis the 
feeling of security and to add to its monuments 
and make it a capital worthy of the name. Abu 
Muhammad b. Abl Hafs, who was still ruling in 
the name of the caliphs of Marrakesh, built in 
the Bab Souika quarter (in the street El-Halfaouine) 
a Dj5mi c , which bears his name, corrupted, it is 
true, into Bay-Muljommad. But it was the first 
independent ruler of this dynasty, the devout AbB 
Zakarlya 3 , whose buildings mark most clearly that 
a new era had begun in the town. In 1230 he 
built outside the town, towards the southwest, the 
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fortified mu fall's ( Dj Sm £ al-Sul(<2fi) which Ibn 
Batata notes in the next century; he then proceeded 
to rebuild the Kasaba or Kasbah completely and 
flanked it by a mosque for his private use: 
the Mosque of the Almohads or of the Kasaba 
or Kasbah, the minaret of which, in pure Almohad 
style, is dated Ramadan 630 (March 1 233) in a 
beautiful inscription outside it (cf. O. Houdas and 
R. Basset, Mtsston scicnttf \ en Tunisia Algiers 
1882, p. 5 — 9). He formed a fine library, which 
was scattered by one of his successors, Ibn al- 
Lihyanl. He introduced to Tunis the madrasa of 
the east * the Skamm 5 c iya, near the old SQk al-Sham- 
ma'ln (now Silk El-Blaghdjia), later completely re- 
stoied, was the first medersa in North Africa It was 
he also who sheltered the three daughters of Yahya 
b. Ghfiniya in the palace thereafter known as Kasr 
al-Ban 5 t. Lastly it was he who organised the quarter 
of the silks immediately around the Great Mosque 
and built the SOk al- c Att 5 rIn (of the merchants of 
oils and perfumes) and perhaps also the Sfik al- 
Kumagh (Snip for textiles) 

In place of this interest m commercial and 
religious matters his son al-Mustansir bi’llah, a 
caliph fond of display, had a taste for luxury and 
splendour. He built a hall of audience, Kubba 
AsSrak , m 1253 in the court of the Kasaba or 
Kasbah, pleasure gardens in the adjoining suburb at 
Ra 5 s al-Tabiya (Ras-Tabia) on the road to Bardo 
and at Aba Fihr (site uncertain in spite of the 
identification with al-Battflm proposed by Ibn Abl 
DlnSr; H. Abdulwuhab places it in the Djabal 
al-Ahmar, near al-Ariana, ed of Ibn Fadlallah, p 1 2, 
n. i) of which Ibn KhaldHn gives a glowing 
account, both connected with the Kasaba or Kasbah 
by a private road to enable the ladies to go there 
without being seen. In 665 (1267) al-Mustansir 
completed the restoration, celebrated in verse by 
Ibn HSzim, of the old aqueduct of Carthage ( al - 
Hanaya)\ he also brought water to the great pond 
of Aba Fihr and thence to the Great Mosque 

His mother c Atf, the worthy widow of a pious 
ruler, built a second medersa, the Tawfiklya, at- 
tached to the DjSmi c al-Tawflk or al-Haw5, which 
is of the same period. The first century of the 
Hafsid rule produced two other mosques the 
Ojami c al-Zaituna al-BarrSnl (in 1283) outside the 
Bab al-Bahr, built by order of the false al-Fadl to 
take the place of a funduk, where wine was sold, 
and the £)jSmi c al-Hilak (of the Rings) in the 
same quarter as the Musall 5 . A third medersa, 
Madrasat al-Ma c nd (of the Rendez-vous) built by 
Abu Zakarfyfi 3 , son of Sultan AbU IshSk in the 
Sflfc abKutublyln (of the booksellers) — it too 
was built as an expiatory work on the site of a 
funduk, frequented by wine-drinkers — , has disap- 
peared without leaving a trace. Finally the ram- 
parts were rebuilt, in parts at least, with the Bab 
Dj adid (New Gate), Bab al-ManSra (Gate of the 
Beacon) and probably also the BSb al-Banat which 
no longer exists. 

The Tunis of about 1300 is already very like 
the native town of to-day. The Madina, which 
stretches from north to south is shut in between 
the ICasaba or Kasbah on the west — the fortified 
dwelling of the ruler who commands both the 
town and the plain of La Manouba — and on the 
east, in the lowest lying part, the B 5 b al-Bahr 
which gives access to the arsenal and thence to 
the lagoon. Halfway up and in the very centre 
the Great Mosque opens its doors directly on the 


new sU^s which surround it: the name BSb al - 
Buhiii is attested for the northern gate, but was 
the western one already called BSb al-S&i/S*) 
Each sale, by a custom still maintained, closes its 
doors at nightfall; the BSb al-Ratf near the sOfc 
of the same name is, as at the present day, the 
southern exit to this quarter. Around the Madina 
and outside the main gates aie grouped cer- 
tain manual trades Inside the Bab al-Djazira 
we have the dyers, at the Bab Ejadld, the smiths, 
at the Bab al-ManSra, the saddlers. Close to 
the BSb al-Bahr there were no doubt several funduljis 
allotted to Christian merchants but the latter, re- 
quiring more space, soon began to build outside 
the gate a little quartei or suburb of their own, 
the first sketch of a European quarter. The 
houses of the city were closely built together; no 
open spae'es were left, no room for markets or 
assemblies : the Batha 3 of Ibn Mardflm cannot have 
been anything more than a cross-roads 

In the outer quarters however, more modem 
and less crowded, large open spaces serve as 
markets for pottery and alfa grass (Place des 
Potiers and El-Halfaouine) in the Bab Souika 
quarter, those for animals (horses: al-Murkad\ 
for sheep Rahabat al-Ghanam) and perhaps also 
the corn-market (Place du March6 au B 16 ) in 
the B 5 b al-DjazIra quartei. Each of these quarters 
is protected by an outer wall which ends at the 
Kasaba or Kasbah; the gates of this first line of 
fortifications are for the southern quarter (. Rabad ) . 
Bab KhShd (originally no doubt Bab al-Man$ur) 
in the west, Bab al-Diut dianl m the south, Bab 
al-Fallak (outside of which is a Kaisarlya) and 
B 5 b c llawa (Bab Alleoua) in the S. E ; for the 
northern quarter, in the N E. Bab al-Khadri z 3 , in 
the N. W. Bab [ Abi ] Sd'dun^ and in the west 
Bab al-AkwSs (of the Arcades) perhaps identical 
with Bab al^Ultidj (Bab El Allouche) the first 
mention of which is later. It is beside the last 
gate that we should like to locate the rabad of 
the c ulndj called “rabatins”, Christian meicenaries 
in the pay of the sovereigns of Tunis, if Leo 
Africanus did not expressly locate it outside the 
Bab al-Manara As to the Kasaba or Kasbah it- 
self, of its two gates one opened on to the country, 
Bab al-Ghadr (of Disloyalty), the other into the 
city, Bab Intadjmt (cf the Bab Tmazta&tni of 
Tlemcen, cf. Bughyat al-Ruwwad , ed. Bel, i. 34). 

Between the Bab c Ilawa and the B 5 b al-Khadr 5 3 . 
a whole series of open drains (k&attdak) into which 
the gutters ran, flowed eastwards into the lake. 
The cemeteries lay around the town; in time 
they were built up to and pushed farther out 
by the expansion of the suburbs; to the south- 
west the vast Djellaz (al-ZallS^;\ more isolated, 
preserves the memory of the mystic Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 
al-§hadhdl (Sidi Belhassen), the founder of the 
ShadhUlya brotherhood, who lived there m the 
first half of the xiiith century. Close to the Bab 
al-Djurdj 5 nI, beside a cemetery of the Hintata(<z/- 
Mahbara al-Hinfaiiya'), lie the tombs of many 
“saints” whose mana^ib (records of their miraculous 
powers) for the most part unpublished, contain 
useful information for Tunisian topography of the 
Hafsid period, supplementing that given by al- 
Zarkaghl or Ibn al-Shamnaa c . The famous Lalla 
Mannablya (cf. J A ., 1899, p. 485—494; and 
Kttab ManSkib al-Saiyida c A > iiha al-MannUblya , 
Tunis 1344), d. 1267, has given her name to a 
village overlooking the town in the S. W. (La 
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Apancubia) and women still go there to invoke her 
to obtain a cure for barrenness. 

An even greater source of pride to Tunis than 
these marabouts, whose political influence how- 
ever is undeniable, as in the case of Abff Muham- 
mad al-MunJjanl, the tutor of the future caliph 
Aba c Aslda, were its increasing numbers of law- 
yers, men of letters and students. Religious sciences 
flouushed there, as al-Abdarl notes (m 1289). We 
may mention for the end of the xiiith century the 
chief ^Sdl Ibn Zaitun. To this development in 
the study of belles-lettres and of Malikl law, the 
Muslim refugees from Spain made valuable con* 
tributions: Ibn al-Abbar and the chief kadi Ibn 
al-Ghammaz came fiom Valencia; fiom Seville 
came the Banff c Asfffr and also the BanH Khaldun, 
ancestors of the most celebrated historian of North 
Africa (born in 1332) 

The fourteenth centuiy, to the great admiration 
of the traveller Khalid al-BalawI (in 1335 — 1340), 
is the golden age of legists and commentators; 
among these may be mentioned the chief kSdls 
Ibn c Abd al-Raf! c , Ibn c Abd al-SalSm, c Isa al-Ghu- 
brlnl, the Ij&dl Ibn Rashid al-GafsI, the mufti Ibn 
Harffn and particularly the illustrious imam Ibn 
c Arafa But m the field of politics we have nothing 
but weakness in the rulers, unrest and insecurity. 
The nomad Arabs threatened the capital without 
difficulty, the Marlmds twice occupied Tunis. The 
development of the city to the west and south- 
west, so vigorous in the preceding century, was 
succeeded by a period of stagnation, not to say 
decline We may however note the foundation of 
two madrasas, one in 1341 — 1342 by the sister 
of the caliph Aba Yahya Aba Bahr, the c Unkiya 
(restored later ; rue Onk el-Djemal), the other now 
m ruins, by the chamberlain Ibn Tafrdqin (rue 
Sidi lbr5hlm) But it was a sign of the times that 
militaiy demands had first claim on the architect, 
the Marlmd Abu ’l-Hassan after his defeat at 
Kairaw&n in 1348, restored the ramparts of Tunis 
and dug a ditch around them; Ibn Tafiagln con- 
siderably strengthened the outside walls and formed 
considerable (tubus for their future maintenance 

We have to come down to 1400 and the xv*h 
century to find, with a more stable political situation, 
a marked revival in building activity; but nothing 
on a really grand scale During their long reigns, 
Abu Fans and his grandson Abu c Amr c Uthm5n 
only founded two libraries and a few madrasas; 
their interests lay more in charitable works; these 
aie the earliest Muhammadan hospital (marts tan) 
of Tunisia, finished in 823 (1420) and in the 
suburbs numerous zawiyas offering shelter by day 
or night; or in water-works, inspired also by a 
sense of religious duty: a great cistern 
in the MusallS, a hall for ablutions (mtf/a’d) m 
theSffk al- c Attarin in 854 (1450), dnnking-troughs 
(sikdya) and the kind of public fountain at which 
one drinks by sucking a narrow pipe called “sucker” 
(masjasa) The whole reflects a somewhat anaemic 
piety, incapable of great energy, a religion gradually 
passing more and more under the control of mara- 
bouts and brotherhoods The families of Kaldjanl 
and Banff al-Rass& ( are mentioned in this period 
as jurists of standing; in 1451 Tunis had an eighth 
Khutba in the faubourg of Bab Souika; but the 
dominating figures of the period were Sidi b. c Arffs 
(cf. his Manajtib, Tunis 1303) who came from 
Morocco, and was buried in his zSwiya m 1463, 
the founder of the brotherhood of the c ArffsIya; 


Sidi Kasim al-EjallzI from Spain (d. in 1497) whose 
tomb-z5wiya near the Bab Khalid henceforth called 
Bab Sidi Kasim has a tiled roof in the Spanish 
style; and Sldf Mansffr b. Ejirdan, who died in 1499. 

Commerce seems to have been flourishing Re- 
lations with Europe, in spite of many incidents, were 
maintained and even became closer; the importance 
of industry and internal trade under Abtt Faris 
even before he freed them from all taxes (matfjbd) is 
seen from the figures for 1420 given in the Tuhfat 
al-Arlb of the converted Catalan Fra Anselm Tur- 
meda, also known as c Abd Allah al-TurdjumSn, 
whose tomb still stands inside the Bib al-Manara. 
We note in the enumeration of the chief business 
centres, the existence of fundujcs for oil, vegetables 
and charcoal, a silk of the coppersmiths (Suk al- 
Saffarln ), a sfffc of the basketmakers (SUk a l~ 
c Aszaf'tn ) ; still exists the rue El-Azafine and 
the present Siilk al-ICashshdsRtn (vendors of brie 
a brie). The number of houses, officially estimated 
at 7,000 in 1361, according to Ibn al-ShammS c , 
had risen to 10,000 in 1516 (Leo Africanus). The 
traveller van Ghistele gives for 1485 valuable in- 
formation on the life led by Christians in Tunis 
As to the rulers, emphasizing the tradition begun 
by their predecessors, they tended to live outside 
the town, very often on their estate of Bardo : 
This Tunisian “Prado”, mentioned as early as 14 10 
and frequently altered, soon became a vast col- 
lection of buildings. The SAbdalllya palace at the 
Marsa, as well as the library of the same name 
attached to the Great Mosque, are attributed to 
the last independent Hafsid Aba c Abd Allah (in 
1500). 

The troublous xvi‘h century made the un- 
fortunate town one of the principal objectives of 
the Spaniards and Turks in the course of their 
long wars. Sacked in 1534 by Khair al-Dfn’s [q. v ] 
forces, it was plundered the next yeai by the 
victorious army of Charles V. The inhabitants had 
fled m a body before the Christians through the 
Bab al-Fallak, the name of which was in conse- 
quence changed to Bab al-Falla (of the Rout). 
The conditions in which the Hafsid restoration 
was brought about and maintained were evidently 
not very favourable for the development of the 
town. The attention of the rulers was wholly oc- 
cupied with the fortifications, supplemented by those 
of la Goulette, and even they do not seem to 
have been finished till after the autumn of 1573 
when Don John of Austria had driven out of Tunis 
the K^id Ramadan, who for four years had been 
governor there for Euldj c All. The Kasaba or 
Kasbah was greatly strengthened; in particular 
on the site of the arsenal, which had been demolished, 
pei haps some time previously (cf. Grandchamp, 
R 7*., 1914, p 9 — 10), there arose on the shore 
of the lagoon a fortress in the shape of a star 
joined to the ramparts of the city by two entrench- 
ments. This was the Bastion of Ibn Abl DlnSr, 
the Nova Arx of a plan published in 1575 (cf. 
Monchicourt, Ess at bibl. sur Us plans imprimis de 
..... Tunis- Goulette au XVI*** siecle, R, Afr ., 
1925, p. 31). But the labour was m vain. The 
inhabitants abandoned the town to the ravages of 
the Spanish garrison (cf. R, T., 1914, p. 12), and 
in September 1574 the Turks took the Bastion 
and razed it to the ground. Sin&n Pasha established 
a sufficiently stable rule in Tunis to allow an 
architectural revival to begin shortly after. 

The influx from Spain, which had been going 
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on for several centuries, suddenly assumed vast 
proportions when in 1609 the dey c Othm 5 n wel- 
comed the Moriscoes expelled by Philip III. 
Those who had been used to a town life settled 
at Tunis in two localised groups: in the [street of 
the Spaniards (S. W. of the Madina) and in the 
Quarters of the Spaniards ( Hawrnat al-Andalus , 
near the Place Halfaouine). To these Muslims from 
Spam is due the industry of making red caps or 
S&Hsktya, which according to Peyssonnel in 1724 
produced 40,000 dozen per annum and engaged 
over 15,000 people. These Spanish Muslims, with 
the Hanafi Turks from the east and the im- 
portant part played by renegades of European 
origin and the corsairs, combined to give Tunis 
its peculiar character in the xviith century The 
dey YOsuf I was the first to make a name by public 
works, a list of which is given by IbnAbI Dinar: 
the creation of a commercial quarter around the Bab 
al-BanSt and the restoration in the same neigh- 
bourhood of a su^: for woollen yarn (al-ghazl ) ; 
the building of a sU^ for merchants from Qjerba, and 
improvement of several other suks, and the con- 
tinuation of the Hafsid suks to the north * Suk al- 
Ba&amikiya (makers of Turkish trowsers, street 
of Sldl B. ZiySd), Suk al-Btrka for the sale of black 
slaves and Suk al-Turk (El-Trouk) for Turkish 
tailors; the installation of a cafe; water conduits 
to various points in the town, such as the Great Mos- 
que and above the Sak al-Turk. There his favourite 
C A 1 I Thabit built the pretty mlda'a (in 1620) which 
at present adorns the Belvedere; the latter also 
restored the old mosque of the faubourg of Bab 
al-DjazIra Probably the rebuilding of the eastern 
door of the Great Mosque ought to be dated to 
the same time (Bad al-QiancPiz, Gate of the Inter- 
ments) YOsuf built in the street of Sldl B ZiySd 
a Hanafi medersa (in 1622) and a mosque of the 
same rite with an octagonal minaret, beside which 
is his tomb. After his time the power of the deys 
began to weaken they no longer undertook great 
works Ahmad Khodja (1640 — 1647) was content 
to rebuild the al-Shamma c Iya and al- c Unkiya meder- 
sas; Muhammad LSz to build in 1649 the curious 
minaret of the mosque of al-Kasr or El-Ksar; at 
his death m 1653 a mausoleum (turbo) for him- 
self and his family was built m the square of the 
Kasaba or Kasbah. 

The MurSdid beys built a great deal; in the 
same style as the mosque of Yflsuf Dey and in 
a street quite near it, Hammuda built the Hanafi 
mosque of Sldl b. c Arus (finished in 1654) with 
a family mausoleum beside it. He also rebuilt the 
minaret of the Great Mosque; he built a manstan 
in the street El-Azafine and began to rebuild 
the Aqueduct. His son MurSd built the Medersa 
al-Muradlya (in 1673), in the Snk for Textiles 
and while his second son Muhammad al-Hafs! 
founded the Sulj: of the §ha§hlyas, his grandson 
Muhammad gave the town the original mosque 
of Sldl Mahriz (after 1675). The French architect 
Daviler is said to have supplied the plan for the 
domes. About 1666 we have an excellent description 
of Tunis in the memoirs of the Chevalier d’Arvieux 
(Paris, vol. iv., 1735 ). The Kasaba or Kasbah, at 
first the residence of the pashas before the collapse 
of their authority, compiised two main buildings: 
the first housed the dey’s guards, officers and their 
families; the other behind it contained a long hall 
(< al-saklfa ) in which the dey gave audience to the 
soldiery and in the remotest part were his private 


apartments The Dlwan ) where the Agha presided 
over the council of the soldiery, was a large oblong 
court (cf. also a detailed description by La Con- 
damine in 1731, R. 7 \, 1898, p. 86): the religious 
tribunal of the Char&a (al-ShaV) still sits here 
The district west and northwest of the madlna 
(especially the Rue du Pacha) formed the aristocratic 
quarter, the real Turkish quarter. The sumptuous 
houses of the beys and the other high personages 
were adorned with marbles; the central court, which 
was, a regular feature, was ornamented sometimes 
with a kiosk or a little pool of water; thefuiniture 
and the decoration already showed an unfortunate 
tendency to imitate Italian work of poor quality. 

With the extiaordmary development of the acti- 
vities of the coisairs the number of Christian slaves 
increased (6,000 in 1654; on theii life cf. Pignon, 
R. T ., 1930, p. 18 sq); whence the multiplication 
of those strange prisons called by the name of 
the Saint to whom was dedicated the chapel con- 
tained in them. Father Dan gives 9 in 1635; there 
were very soon 13. If we must, with P. Grandchamp 
(La France en Tunis te au X VI line siecle, Avant- 
propos des t VI ct VII , Tunis 1928 — 1929) 
regard as a legend the story of St. Vincent de 
Paul’s captivity at Tunis from 1605-1607, special 
importance on the other hand should be attached 
to the mission of the Lazanst Julien Gu6rm (1645 
to 1648) who succeeded in converting Muhammad 
Shalabi, the celebrated Don Philip, son of the dey 
Ahmad Khodja, and to the work of another mis- 
sionary, Jean le Vacher, consul of France for 1648 
to 1653 and 1657 to 1666 (cf. R. Gleizes, yean 
le Vacher , Pans 1914 and in Revue des qttesttons 
history July 1928). It was in his time that 
the first public chapel was built at the consulate 
and dedicated to St Louis; it was he who raised 
from its rums the church of St. Antony, in the 
centre of the Roman Catholic cemetery around which 
he built high walls, outside the Bab al-Bahr (on 
the site of the present Cathedral), it was he who 
organised worship m the chapels of the prisons; 
it was he again who obtained from the DlwSn a 
site and permission to build a new French con- 
sulate or “funduk of the French” finished m 1661 
(tue de TAncienne-Douane; Grandchamp, op . cit ., 
vi , p. xxn. — xxxu.). From 1672 the Italian Capucins 
were in charge of the mission their house is 
described about 1730 by St. Gervais (Memoires 
histonques , Paris 1736, p. 86) as well as the 
Gieek Church and the richly endowed Hospital 
of the Trinitarians. Protestants were buried outside 
the Bab Kartadjanna in the cemetery of St. George 
where the English church now stands. In spite of 
consular protection, the Christian merchants never 
seem to have been very numerous. The French 
“nation” for long numbered only six merchants. 
Foreign trade was mainly in the hands of the 
Jews, among whom the fugitives from Spain or 
Portugal (expelled in 1492 and 1496), who had 
come either directly or through Italy, were distin- 
guished from the Tunisians of old stock ( 7 wSnsa ) ; 
the “Portuguese” or “Livornese” (Grana) ultimately 
formed a separate community; they gave their 
name to the Sak el-GrUna. The Jewish cemetery 
was outside the walls, to the east of the BSb 
Souika quarter in the vicinity of the present Rue 
Sldl Sifiane; then it expanded southwards. 

In the political troubles which mark the end of 
the xviith century and the beginning of the xviiith, 
Tunis was twice occupied by the Algerians (in 
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1686 and 1694) with bloody disorders. The 
ramparts could not resist a serious attack; they 
followed “no rule of fortification, for one cannot 
consider as fortifications the square towers attached 
to the walls at intervals”. Again, even under the 
Husamids, Tunis was at the mercy of the Al- 
gerians; pillaged by the latter in 1735, it was in 
vain that in 1756 the Tunisians tried to withstand 
them with the help of defensive works hurriedly 
thrown up by ‘All Pasha and his son Muhammad 
an entrenchment with loopholes and a ditch between 
the two recently built forts on the Bjabal DjelUz 
and the MannUblya, a fortified redoubt behind the 
Kasaba 'or Kasbah. At this period two other forts 
are mentioned crowning the slight eminences on 
the N. W. These are no doubt the Burdj al-Sawara 
or J'ahtlnai aURlh (of the Windmill, it is the 
fort of the Spaniards) and the Burg; al-Rabita 
(of the siloes [of the Bey], this is the Rabta), 
itself flanked at a little distance by the little Burgj 
Filfil (cf. Plantet, Corresp . . . . Tunis , 11. 501 , and 
for the year 1829: Monchicourt, Relations tnedttes , . 
Ftlippi . . , p 47 and 91). 

In the intervals of peace the town was also 
enriched with other buildings. It was m the reign 
of the founder of the new dynasty, Husain b. ‘All, 
that the princess ‘Aziza ‘Uthmana, great grand- 
daughter of the Dey ‘UthmSn, died in 1710 and 
was buried near the Medersa al-£ 5 hamm& c Iya Many 
charitable and! pious institutions benefited from 
her bountiful gifts Husain, himself a great builder, 
built m Tunis (cf al-Mashrcf al-Malakl , R T , 
1895, P* 3 2 8 — 329) in the southern quarter of 
the Madina, the Qjarn? al- Di adui or “Mosque of 
the Dyers” with an octagonal minaret He planned 
out the streets and buildings which adjoin the 
Suk al-Sakkadjln (of the harness-makers), it was 
in his reign that the Mausoleum of the Dey Kara 
Mustafa was built beside the mosque of el-Ksar,; 
it was he who moved the seat of the government 
to the Bardo. In spite of the decline in religious 
teaching acknowledged in the preceding century 
by Ibn Abl Dln 5 r (p 399, transl p 506), he 
showed a real interest in building medersas: 
Madrasat al-Nafehla (of the palmtree), the Meder- 
sas al-Husainiya and al- Dj adida . His immediate 
successor 'All Pasha, following his example, built 
four al-BasJilya, m the Suk of the booksellers, 
al-Sulaimaniya , 111 memory of his dead son Sulai- 
man, Madr Bt*r al-IIigjar^ Madr Hawanit < ’Ashur , 
and a little later 'All B 5 y founded another JQjadtda 
It is to this same c Alf Bay that we owe the 
mausoleum of the Husamids (Tut bat al-RUy) not 
far from the Mosque of the Dyers, and (built in 
1 775 ) the home for aged poor called al-Takya 
(the Tekia) About the year 1800 the famous 
minister Yusuf Sahib al-T 5 ba c , keeper of the privy 
seal, built m the HalfSwIn square the mosque 
that bears his name, probably, as the raised outer 
gallery shows, on the site of the Mas&id al-Mu z aL 
lak *ala T-Halfawlyln^ which Ibn NSdjT mentions 
in the xiv^ century (iv 149), m the same quarter 
he set up the Halffiwfn fountain (in 1804), inside 
the Bab Sldl *Abd al-Salam and at the other end 
of the town a large watering- trough inside the 
BSb Allewa. 

His sovereign HammQda Pasha, who finished 
the fitir al-BUy (Caroline of Brunswick stayed there 
m 1816) a little above the Ka$aba or Kasbah, 
devoted all his energies to military works and to 
barracks. To defend Tunis, particularly against the 


Algerians, he had the outer ramparts rebuilt 
by a Dutch engineer. This work, which took from 
1797 to 1804 according to the inscriptions on the 
bastions adjoining the gates, was never completed 
on the south side (cf. H. Hugon, R . 7 '., 190$, 
p. 373 ; and G. Dolot, R, 71 , 1908, p. 298). On 
this side they were satisfied with the advanced 
entrenchment made by C A 1 I Pasha and the outer 
walls of the houses which formed an almost con- 
tinuous line of defence. HammUda built barracks 
(m 1798) alongside of his magnificent villa at 
al-Manouba, and others in 1814 at the close 
of his life, in the middle of the SQfc al-'A^tfirln 
(it now houses the Bibliothfcque Publique and the 
Direction des Antiques ; cf. M. Houdas, Note sur 
trots inscriptions de Tunis , in Bull. Archeol 1 91 1). 
In the same period many other barracks were 
built in the Madina* Rue de la Caserne (al-Kas]j.la\ 
now the Soci£l£ Frangaise de Bienfaisance), Rue 
de l’figlise (now the Administration of the HubQs), 
Rue des Moniquettes, Rue Sid! B. ZiySd; but by far 
the largest, that of the “First Regiment” (Btrtntfri 
A lay; now the Caserne Saussier), was built near 
the Murkad, on the site of the former musallS, by 
the Bey Husain b. MahmUd, then by his brother 
Mustafa (in 1835 — 1836) An artillery depot (now 
the Caserne Forgemol) was built outside the town 
in 1839 by Ahmad BSy, the creator of the “Tunisian 
army” While c Ali Pasha had been content to send 
on two occasions (1743 and 1744) for a founder 
from Toulon, who repaired several cannon in an 
emergency workshop, under HammCda PSgha a 
regular foundry was established under the permanent 
charge of some Frenchmen m a wing of the Haf - 
sly a palace (the Hafsia; street of the same name). 
Lastly Ahmad Bay organised the Dabdaba (cf. 
R 7 , 1922, p. 276), where the bread and oil re- 
quired for the army was made (Rue Dabdaba, a 
little north of the Dar al-B 5 y and Rue des 
Teinturiers) 

Just when these military undertakings seemed 
to be going to transform Tunis into a garrison 
town, the European colony, which was developing 
with greater freedom every day as a result of the 
French occupation of Algiers (in 1830) and the 
reforms made by the beys, gained a footing in 
the Madina. Shops were opened by the Christians. 
Religious edifices sprang up in addition to the 
old Church of the Holy Cross (Rue de la Kasbah; 
moved in 1833 to the old Hospital of the Trini- 
tarians, Rue de l’figlise), the registers of which are 
valuable for the history of Roman Catholicism in 
Tunisia In 1831 the Italian school was opened at 
Sulema, the Jewish m 1840 at Morpurgo, in 
1841 the Bourgade College in the Zana^at al- 
Baba$ (Impasse du Missionaire). The whole of the 
quarter of the Place de la Bourse (recently renamed 
Place du Cardinal Lavigerie) with the present Rue 
de l’Ancienne-Douane, des Glaci^res and de la 
Commission became completely European. Outside 
the ramparts, the modem town began to spread 
towards the lake; thus the Consulat de France 
was moved in 1861 to the building which is 
now the Residence G£n6rale Other consulates 
however are still within the city: those of Spain 
(rue Sid! el-BEnl), Great Britain (place du Cardinal 
Lavigerie), Italy (rue Zarkoun; this is soon to be 
moved) 

European influence became so strong that the 
administration of the town itself was at length 
affected. Under the Haffids each of the two fira- 
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bourgs had its ghai&h, probably under the shaikh, 
al-madlna : these thiee officials survived under the 
Turks; assisted by patrols of citizens taken in 
rotation ( lawwadja ) they saw that the town was 
policed at night after the closing of the gates. 
Below them the muharrtk were heads of the 
quarters. The day police, under the Husainids, was 
the business of the dawlatti , this destitute dey, who 
had under him 50 kanba and 55 kabt&I (cf. E. 
Pellissier, Descr. de laregence de Tunis , Pans 1853, 
p. 52 — 53) and acted as police magistrate in the 
long hall called Dnba m the street of Sldl B. 
c Arfls. The Kasaba was administered separately 
under an agh 5 . In 1858, however, a municipal 
council was formed (a president, a vice-president, 
a secretary, and a dozen notables) the budget for 
which was provided by a tax on wines and spirits. 
In i860 the daw la tit was replaced by a general 
of division (farik) who had under him “zapties” 
(dabifiya). Vigorous steps were taken to bring the 
city up to date, a telegraph line was laid to 
Algiers and a railway to La Goulette ; a drainage 
system was laid out and water brought from Zaghouan 
by the French engineer Colin The water-tower 
took the place of the covered reservoir (khazna) 
which stood in the preceding century beside the 
gate of the outer ramparts, Bab SldT c Abd Allah, 
adjoining the Kasaba or Kasbah 

Preoccupation with such modern works left little 
time for any great religious buildings; one may 
however mention the imposing zawiya of Sldl 
Ibrahim al-Riyahl (d. 1850; cf. R 7 , 1918, p 124, 
and on the jurists of the Husamid period al-SanusI, 
Musamarat al-Zarlf, Tunis n. d.) who enjoyed a 
veneration which shows no signs of decreasing. 
In 1875 the SSdiki College was founded (in 
the barracks of the rue de l’Fglise) called after 
the bey Muhammad al-Sadik. In 1880, the Sadiki 
Hospital was built Among the mansions, the ZarrUk 
palace (rue des Juges) was at first the residence 
of the deys. The Dar Husain (now the Palais de 
la Division) built in the xvmth century by a 
minister of the bey, was restored in 1876, the 
Khair al-Dln palace, an enlargement of the old 
Hafslya, was the court of justice for a time at the 
beginning of the protectorate (rue du Tribunal); 
the Palace of Mustaf 5 b Ism 5 c il was in the rue 
du P5$ha; that of the KhaznadSr (Place Halfewin, 
ruedu Palais) became the Jewish Hospital, but has 
not been used for some time now. It may be 
noted that after the rising of the sons of Husain 
b. c All against c AlI Pa§h& in the middle of the 
preceding century, the Half&wfn quarter, inhabited 
by faithful “Husamlya”, enjoyed the favour of 
the bey to the detriment of the quarter of Bab 
al-Djazlra, the stronghold of the $off opposed to 
the “Bashlya” (cf. R. 7 ., 1918, p. 314). 

The French occupation (from i8Sl)has produced 
tremendous developments in Tunis which are still 
going on. The European town stretches from the 
Porte de France (the old B 5 b al-Bahr) to the lagoon, 
where the quays are ; it stretches from the Belvedere 
to the Qjellaz, then, in the south of the southern 
quarter, within and without the walls, it covers the 
heights of “Montfleury”. The outer wall is still 
standing. That of the Madina has almost completely 
disappeared except for a few gates. The Kasaba or 
Kasbah, entirely rebuilt, is used as barracks. The DSr 
al-Bay houses the Direction de Plnt&rieur; the other 
offices with the new §&di^f College (1897) and 
tbe Palais de Justice are modern buildings stretching 


along the Boulevard Bab Benat from the Place de 
la Kasbah. An electric tramway runs round the 
Madina but does not enter it. An attempt has 
been made to retain the oiiental character of the 
city itself A number of buildings are now used 
for other than their original purpose but the 
general appearance ol the city is just what it 
was fifty years ago. Religious instruction remains 
centralised in the Great Mosque, the minaret of 
which was entirely rebuilt in 1894; in 1896 the 
resident Millet founded the KhaldUnlya in the 
al- c A{tSrIn, to instruct young Muslims in the elements 
of modern sciences The SQ^s continue to gioup 
the native trades in gilds each under an antin', 
some of them are visited by large numbers of 
tourists and a busy trade is done with them in 
“Oriental” articles, perfumes, carpets and leather 
goods ; public criers offer for sale books and 
jewellery in the Suk of the Booksellers and Suk 
al-Berka. The wretched Jewish quarter, abandoned 
by those of its inhabitants who have acquired 
sufficient to enable them to live beside the Place 
des Potieis or in the European town, will shortly 
be replaced by modern buildings and broad streets 
The Muslims on the other hand live in the native 
town, except a few rich families who have villas 
at the end of the Avenue de Paris and the few 
amfns of the houses in the new village of el-Omrane 
(S. W. of the Belvedere). Finally we must mention 
the growing population of the remoter suburbs 
(Rades and Hammam-Lif, or Carthage La Marsa) 
European, Muslim and Jewish, which really now 
form one with Tunis 

The Municipal Council was reorganized by decree 
of Oct. 31, 1883, supplemented by the decrees of 
1888 and 1914 relating to the communes of the 
Regency. It consists of a President, two Vice- 
Presidents (French) and 17 members appointed 
by decree (8 European, 8 Muslim and I Tunisian 
Jew'). At the last census (1926) the population of 
Tunis had risen to 185,996 divided as follows: 
French 27,922, other Europeans 51,214, native 
Muslims 82,729, Tunisian Jews 24,131 

Bibliography'. Saladm, Tunis et Kairouan, 
Paris 1908 (statements should be verified); Des- 
sort (in collaboration), //is tot re dc la vtlle dc 
Tunis , Algiers 1924 (the only useful chapter 
is that which deals with Europeans in Tunis in 
the xixth century before the occupation); G. 
Margais, Manuel d'art musulman , V Architecture^ 
vol 2, Paris 1926 — 1927 (excellent descriptions 
of the principal monuments; s. p. 871 — 875, a 
study of the architecture of the Muslim palaces 
of Tunis) — Cf. also the references in the text, 
and in the article TUNISIA. 

_ (Robert Brunschvig) 

al-TUNISI, Muhammad b. c Omar b. SulaimXn, 
an Arabic author of the xixth century. He 
belonged to a Tunisian family devoted to learning, 
especially to theological studies. His grandfather 
Sulaim 5 n was a copyist of books and, when he 
set out on a pilgrimage to Mecca, left his three 
sons behind under the guardianship of his maternal 
uncle Ahmad b. SulaimSn al-Azharl, a learned 
theologian. On completing his pilgrimage. Sulai- 
m 5 n, as he had lost all his property, did not 
return to Tunis, but stayed first of all in Cjidda 
where he made a living by copying books. There 
he became acquainted with some people from 
SennSr and on their advice went to their land. 
The ruler gave him a hearty welcome, assigned 
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him a house and other property and allotted him 
a regular income. Sulaimttn there married a woman 
of SennSi who bore him a son (Ahmad Zarruk) 
and a daughter. 

When 'Omar, the second son of SulaimSn by 
his first maruage in TOnis, had grown up, he 
went with his grand-uncle on the pilgrimage to 
Mecca and on the way met by accident his father 
Sulamian, who was on his way to Cairo on bu- 
siness with a caravan from SennSr. From Mecca, 
where his grand-uncle died, v Omar returned to 
Cairo m order to study at al-Azhar. Later he 
visited his father in SennSr, lesumed his studies 
at al-Azhar and in 1201 (1786) manied. Two 
years later he returned to his native city of Tunis 
where a son Muhammad (al-THmsI) was born in 
1204 (1789). 'Omar stayed only three years in 
TBms and then went with his family back to 
Cairo to devote himself once more to study at 
al-Azhar. There he soon obtained the office of 
naklb al-riwak [cf. 1., p. 535 ^]i being appointed 
warden of the fraternity of Maghrib! students. In 
12 u (1797) c Omar learned of the death of his 
father from his step-brother in Sennar and of 
their poor circumstances He at once went there 
and never again returned to his own family. Fortun- 
ately for the latter, in the same year Tahir, 
c Omar’s younger brother, came to Cairo on bu- 
siness, intending afterwards to go on the pilgi image 
to Mecca. He adopted his brothel’s family and 
sent the young Muhammad, who at the age of 7 
had alieady lead the Kuran through, to study 
at al-Azhar When, after Tahir’s departure for 
Mecca, Muhammad’s means of subsistence gradu- 
ally came to an end, he decided to seek his 
father in the Sedan as news had reached Cairo 
that soon after his arrival m Sennilr he had gone 
on to Dar Fur. Among the members of a caravan 
which had reached Cairo from Dar Fur he met 
a friend of his father, who at his request took 
him back with him to Dar Fur This must have 
been m 1218 (1803) In Dar Fur he met first his 
father’s step-brother Ahmad Zarruk who took him 
to DjultU (in the district of Abu ’ 1 -Djudul), where 
his father c Omar lived The latter had attained a 
position of great prestige at the court, become 
, wealthy and prosperous and had also founded a 
new family. By order of the king c Abd al-Rah- 
man b. Ahmad (d. 1214=1799; cf. the list of 
kings of Dar FUr, 1, p 9 1 7») 'Omar had com- 
posed commentaries on two theological and legal 
works (cf. Voyage an Dar- Four , p. 107 ; on the 
other literary activities of c Omar, see p 424) 
When Muhammad arrived in D 5 i-FUr, a certain 
Muhammad Kurra (Nachtigal, Sahara and Sudan , 
in , Berlin 1879, p. 387, calls him AbU Shaikh 
KurrS) was acting as regent for the infant ruler 
Muhammad al-badl; he later met his death m a 
rebellion. Muhammad received a kindly welcome 
from Kurra to whom he was introduced by Ahmad 
Zarruk. KuuS also enabled c Omar to make a 
journey to Tunis to visit his relations on his 
promising to return. For the period of his absence 
*Omar left his estate at DjultU m the hands of 
his son Muhammad. 

'Omar went first to Wad* 3 i wheie he stayed 
some years; for he managed to attain a very 
nigh position at the court of the local SfibOn 
sul^Sn, being appointed a vizier and getting land 
in the village of Abalf. But after awaiting his 
son there in vain, he decided to go on to Tunis. 


Muhammad stayed some seven and a half years 
in D5r Fflr after the departure of his father and 
became thoroughly acquainted with the land and 
its people. It was only after the conclusion of a 
war between D 5 r Fur and Wad5 3 i that he was 
able to go to the latter country on an embassy 
from the sultan of Dar FUr. He came first to 
W&ra, the then residence of Sultan Sabtln who 
showed him much kindness, as he had done to 
his father. Muhammad was thus likewise detained 
a considerable period in Wada^i. But his position 
became more and more difficult, m the first place 
because his uncle Ahmad Zarruk who had followed 
c Omar to Wadah and on the latter’s departure 
had been entrusted with the care of his children 
and house in A ball took full possession of 'Omar’s 
property and only gave his son the minimum 
necessities of life A second difficulty was the ill- 
feeling that developed with Ahmad al-Fa 3 sl 
(on him cf Voyage au Ouaday , p 66 sq. y 497 sqq ., 
508) who had been appointed c Omar’s successor 
in the vizierate on his suggestion. He slandered 
Muhammad to SSbUn so that the latter became 
suspicious and ceased to show him favour. 'Omar, 
who came to Wad 5 3 i at his son’s request, was 
able, it is true, to get Ahmad al-Fa 5 sI dismissed, 
but on his ( c Omar’s) departure he regained his 
old rank. In these circumstances Muhammad readily 
took advantage of the Sultan’s permission to leave 
Wadah after eighteen months there. He joined a 
caravan going to Fezzan with which he travelled 
through the land of the Tubu (Tibesti) to Mur* 
zuk, the capital of Fezzan. Here he stayed three 
months, during which the ruler there, Muntasir, 
died. From Mur/uk he continued his journey to 
Tripoli and finally reached TQms via Sfakes (Sfax) 
about 1228 (1813) about ten years after leaving 
Cairo for the Sudan. 

Muhammad at first settled in Tunis, later how- 
ever, he moved to Cairo and there entered the 
service of the viceroy Muhammad 'All When in 
1824 the latter sent an army to the Morea under 
his stepson Ibrahim Pasha, Muhammad went through 
the campaign as chaplain {waftf) to an infantry 
regiment (cf. Voyage au Dai j our , p. 6). An in- 
cident of the siege of Missolonghi (1825-* 826) is 
related by him in his Voyage au 0uad5y y p. 634-635. 

At the end of the war, Muhammad acted as 
leviser of the Arabic translation of European 
medical, especially pharmacological, works in the 
veterinary college founded by Muhammad 'All in 
Abu Za'bal (N. E. of Cairo). There Dr Perron be- 
came acquainted with him after his arrival m 
Egypt, took Arabic lessons from him and induced 
him to write down his memoirs of his travels m 
the SadSn, primarily for Arabic reading lessons. 
When in 1839 Perron became director of the 
Kasr al-'Am medical school in Cairo, on his re- 
commendation Muhammad was appointed chief 
reviser there. A. v. Kremer, who came to Egypt 
for the first time in 1850, mentions Muhammad as 
one of his teachers whom he esteemed highly (cf. 
A. v. Kremer, op, cti,\ cf. BtM.), As he further 
tells us, Muhammad also devoted himself to the 
editing of important works of the earlier Arabic 
literature, for example the MaJ&nu is of al-Hartri 
[q. v ] and the Mustafraf of Ib&htyi [<1* v - > this 
is probably the Bttl&k edition of 1272 =? 1856]. 
According to Jomard (cf. Voyage au Darfour y 
p. x.), Muhammad was also appointed to undertake; 
for an edition of the Arabic lexicon al-jfCgtnU* 
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of Ffr&zSbSdl [q. v.], a revision of the Calcutta 
edition of 1230 (1817) for which purpose he cor- 
rected the text of the latter with the help of seven 
or eight manuscripts The new edition was printed 
at BQUty in 1274 (1857). In his later years Shaikh 
Mutammad used to lecture every Fnday on Ha- 
duh in the Zainab mosque He died in Cairo in 
1274 (1857) (so v, Kremer, op . cit.). 

The many observations and enquiries made by 
Muhammad al-Tunisi in his long sojourn in the 
SudSn about the ways and people of the districts 
visited by him were written down, with, his own 
experiences, at Perron’s instigation in two compie- 
hensive works, which Perron translated into French 
They are. 

I. Voyage au Darfour par le Chetkh Mohammed 
Ebn Omar el-Tounsy [ Tunsl , popular nisba for 
Tuntsiy cf. Stum me, Gramm des tunesisch. Arabise h, 
Leipzig 1896, p. 66], Reviseur en Chef a V Ecole 
de Medectne du Caire, traduit de VAiabe par 
Dr Perron, Directeur de P Ecole de Medectne du 
Caire , Pans 1845 (lxxxvin. 492 pp. in 8°, with 
map). The Preface to this book by Jomard(p. 1. — 
lxxi.) also appeared separately under the title 
Observations k sitr le Voyage au Darfour , suivtes 
d'ttn Votabulatre de la La ague des Habitants et 
de Remarques sur le Ntl-Blanc supei tent , Paris 
1845 Perron had previously published information 
about this book and specimens of his tianslation 
in J A., ser 111., vol viii., 1839, p. 177-206 (Lettei 
to J. Mohl) and m the Bibhotheque untverselle de 
Geneve, N. S., 5 th year, vol. xxvm (N°. 56), 
1840, p. 325 sq A very full review of Perron’s 
publication was given by S6dillot in J.A., ser. iv., 
vol. vn , 1846, p. 522—543. 

Perron published the Arabic text of the Dar 
Fur-journey under the title . Tashhidh al-Adhhan 
bi-Sitat Btldd al- c Arab wa ’ l-Sudan (= V Atguise- 
ment de V Esprit par le Voyage au Sudan et par mi 
les Arabes) in 1850 in Paris in autograph (310 pp. 
in 4 0 , with 4 pp. in French of introduction, emen- 
dations and additions to the translation) 

2 Voyage au Ouaday , par le Chetkh Mohammed 
Ebn Omar al-Tounsy , traduit de VArabe par 
Dr . Pen on. Pans 1851 (lxxv., 756 pp. in 8°, 
with map and 9 plates with pictures). Jomard 
added to this book also a long preface (p. l.-lxxv.) 
with historical and geographical observations 
Perron himself m the introduction (p. 1 — 35) 
deals particularly with the divisions of the Sudan. 

The Arabic text of the second work, which Perron 
(Joe, cit,, p. 34) intended to publish, never appeared. 
The manuscript was probably in his possession 
but where it went after Perron’s death m 1876 in 
Paris, to which he returned in 1850 , 1 do not know. 

Muhammad al-THmsi is the first to give us full 
and reliable information about important parts of 
the SEdfin. On Dar Far, we had before his time 
only the scanty notes of the explorer W. G. Browne 
and on Wada’i a little information gleaned by Burck- 
hardt. It was not until several decades later that 
H. Barth and S. Nachtigal were able to visit these 
lands and describe them in more detail in their 
books. There is no ,reason to doubt al-TOnisX’s relia- 
bility; Perron checked his statements with the help 
of a number of people from Dar Fur and Wada’i 
settled in Cairo and obtained complete confirmation 
of them. It cannot however be denied that there are 
certain defects in the Shaikh's description. A certain 
lack of order in the arrangement of the material, 
the lack of any approach to a regular system, a 


fondness for digression and a disposition to believe 
much too readily statements about the popular 
Islam of the country (e. g. especially about magic) 
aie not such serious defects as the fact that he 
gives no exact geographical, topogtaphical, statistical 
and meteorological data (cf. thereon the criticisms 
by Barth, m Reisen und Entdeckungen in Nord- 
und Centralafnka, 111., Beilin 1859, p. 525 sqq, 
and Nachtigal, in Peternianns Geogr . Mittal xxi., 
1875, p. 176 and in Sahara und Sudan , iii , 
p. viu). Nevertheless Tunisi’s two works form an 
important and still too little appreciated source for 
the ethnographical, cultural, and political conditions 
in the Sudan lands through which he travelled. In 
conclusion it should be emphasised that the Shaikh’s 
two books supplement one another; the much 
larger work on Wada^i also contains a good deal 
of information about D 5 r Fur. 

As an appendix we may give a brief account 
of a countryman of Muhammad al-Tunisi who 
resembled him in many ways, the Tdnisian Sh a 1 kh 
Zain al- c Abid!n. The latter, an educated, well- 
read man, who had studied at al-Azhar and grown 
up in constant intercourse with Euiopeans, in 
1818 or 1819, when at a mature age, set out for 
the Sudan where he (like Tunis!) seems to have 
spent about ten years, to some extent as a missionary 
and adventurer learned in religious matters. He 
went first to Sennar and Koidofan, then stayed a 
considerable time m Dar Fur and Wada 3 i making 
his living by teaching. After over thiee years in 
Wada 3 i he returned via Fezzan to Tunis His 
experiences and observations there he recorded m 
an Arabic book of no great length which was 
printed (when and where?). It was translated into 
Turkish and printed at Stambul in 1262 (1846) 
(cf. Z D.M G.y 11. 482) This Tuikish version 
was translated by G Rosen as Das Buch des 
Sudan oder Reisen des Sc ketch Zain el- Abidin in 
Nigritien , Leipzig 1847). 

The importance of this book lies in the description 
of the state of civilisation and organisation of 
society in D£r Fur and Wada^i We are told of 
the court life, of the soldiers, a campaign, the 
natives, slaves and negroes, of trade, superstitions, 
a wedding etc. These interesting notes aie an 
important supplement to the far fuller description 
of Muhammad al-TQnisI Noteworthy is an account 
of excavations made by Zain nl- c Abidin with the 
permission of the Sultan of Wada^i in rums near 
the capital (p 47—49, 61—75). Zain al- c Abidin 
left Wadfi’i just as a change on the throne took 
place ; the name ‘Abd al- c Az!m given in Rosen’s 
translation to the new ruler (p. 108) should be 
emended to c Abd al- c Azlz (cf. Nachtigal, op, cit . 
in. 284, where an *Abd al- c Az!z, grandson of 
SSbun, is mentioned). 

Bibliography : The mam source for the 
life of Muhammad al-TQnisI and his family are 
the two books of travel, especially the auto- 
biography in the introductory chapter to the 
Voyage au Darfour (p. 1 — 25), besides scattered 
references like op. at,, p. 48 — 49, and in the 
Voyage au Ouaday p. 37, 39, 50, 62, 66—67, 
129, 199, 21 1 sqq, 215, 497 — 499, 508, $ 1 * sq., 
643 — 645. The biographical sketch by Joraard 
( Vi oyage au Darfour , p. via. — x.) is not free 
from errors and omissions; cf. also Perron’s 
notes ( Voyage au Darfour, p. lxxxi. — lxxxii.) 
and A. v. Kremer’s Aegypten , Leipzig 1863, 
ii. 324. Cf. also, in addition to the references 
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in the article, Wiistenfeld in Lttdde’s Zeitschr. 
fur vergleich . Erdkunde \ i. (Magdeburg 1842), 
p. 67 and Brockelmann, G.A.L . , ii. 491 (where 
the book on Wad^i is not given’) 

(M. Streck) 

TUNISIA. Tunisia consists of the eastern decli- 
vity of Barbary; it corresponds approximately to the 
Ifri^iya of the middle ages Since 1881, Tunisia 
or the Regency of Tunis has been a French 
protectorate. 

I. Geography. 

With its present frontiers, Tunisia, which lies 
between 8° and n° E. Long, and 32 0 and 37 0 N 
Lat. has an area of 125,180 sq km Along its 
western frontier it is bounded by Algeria (d^parte- 
ment of Constantine), on the south by the Sahara 
and, far to the southeast, by Italian Libya (Tri- 
politania). The Mediterianean washes its shores, 
which are usually low-lying, on the north and east. 
The climate is on the whole moderately warm; 
but the rainfall vanes greatly with districts and 
even with years, and being influenced by the 
pioximity of the sea and also of the Sahara, 
it vanes very much with latitude and still more 
with altitude The relief is very varied although 
the average height above sea-level is not great, 
the mountain-ranges, which aie the continuation 
and end of those of Algeria, run generally from 
S. W. to N. E. 

In the northwest, the mountains of Khrumina 
and of the Mogods, of chalk and sandstone, rarely 
exceed 3,000 feet, towards Algeua; subjected to 
a heavy rainfall, covered with oaks and brushwood, 
they contain mines of zinc and iron (Duaria) They 
lun along the coast where in turn we have, with 
the little port of Tabarka, the dunes of Nefza, 
Cape N&gre aDd the little peninsula of Cape Serrat. 
In the east, they gradually dimmish m height 
down to the hills which surround the alluvial 
plains of Bizerta and of Mateur, both well watered 
and growing good crops of wheat The lagoon of 
Bizerta, which communicates with the sea by a 
narrow strait, forms an excellent roadstead with 
deep watei opposite Sicily, which is not a great 
distance away. The plain of Mateur, now almost 
entnely covered with soil except for a number of 
marshes still existing, is dominated by the curious 
massif of the Ej* Achkeul. Farther east, the Ra’s 
Sldi c All al-Makkl above Poito-Farma (Ghar al- 
JhJl/i) bounds the Gulf of Tunis on the north, 
which is being filled up by deposit brought down 
by the Medjerda and the Wild Miliane . Utica, a 
port in the Roman period, is now 6 miles from 
the sea; the peninsula of Carthage, formerly an 
island, is connected to the mainland by an isthmus, 
which separates the Sebkha el-Riana from the lagoon 
of Tunis , the lagoon, at the end of which stands 
Tunis, the capital, communicates with the sea by 
the strait of La Goulette ( Halk al-Wad ). The 
district of Tunis, which has not a great rainfall, 
is less suited for cereals than for the vine and 
fruit-trees 

The Medjerda, which runs through northern 
Tunisia from west to east, is the only real river m 
Tunisia and its level is very low in summer, from 
November to April it is flooded and very turbid. Its 
lower course (Medjez ei-Bab, T6bourba) is separated 
by the gorges of Testur from its middle course, where 
it drains the great alluvial depression of Dakhla 
(the region of Suk el-Arba and Suk el-Kbemis) as 


rich in cereals and pasturage as the adjacent chalk- 
hills of Beja. Its valley is bordered on the north 
by the limestone hills of Bejawa and Tebursuk, 
while to the south the very undulating relief of 
the centre and west of Tunisia present an alter- 
nation of rounded hills of limestone and great 
plains, the prolongation of the Saharan Atlas of 
Algeria, this High Tell (districts of Tebursuk, of 
Kef, Sers, Ebba-Ksur, Thala) covered with natural 
woods of Aleppo pines, and tall shrubs and great 
pastures, enables wheat to be cultivated, except 
in the drier part of the southwest, which has to 
be content with barley. This, especially towards 
the Algenan frontier, is the part of Tunisia which 
is richest in mines (iron at Djenssa and Slata, 
phosphates at Kalaa-Djerda and Kalaat es-Senam). 
The rivers, tributaries of the Medjerda (W. Meliegue, 
W. Tessa, W. Siliana) and W. Miliana (plains of 
Fahs and Mornag), flow directly into the Gulf of 
Tunis. 

To the south of the High Tell rises the most 
marked mountain barrier The “backbone of Tunisia” 
runs from the neighbourhood of Tebcssa to the 
Dj. ZaghwSn (4,300 feet high, 30 miles from Tunis) 
and to the Ej. Rasas and Bu Kara am ; it includes 
the highest peaks : Shambi (5,150 feet) and Semama 
in the Byzacene range, the massif of Mactar, Serdj, 
Bargou, Kirine and the chain of Zeugitama. But 
it permits communication to be maintained easily 
with the south, through several passes or defiles, 
notably the great corridor of Ksur-Sbiba. On the 
other hand, the watercourses on the southern slopes, 
like the W. Merguellil, Zerud, El-Hatab (which 
waters the plain of Gamuda) which flow irregularly 
and even intermittently, lose themselves — when they 
flow at all — in the saline hollows called Sebkhas: 
e. g. S. Kelbia and S. Sidi el-Hani in the plain of 
Kan a wan These are in the region of the great 
steppes, the land of the camel, which stretches to 
Gafsa, only interrupted by a few limestone-hills 
of no great height, covered in the west with alfa 
or white artemisia, and jujube-trees towards the 
the east, where it gradually slopes down to the 
olive-groves of the hinterland of Sfax, it neverthe- 
less contains extensive agricultural land and areas 
suitable for cattle rearing. The only towns in it, 
besides Kairawan, are at the outlet of the passes of 
the “backbone” : Sbeitla, Kassenra, Feriana. But it 
becomes more and more desert*like m character 
towards the south as a result of a decrease in rainfall, 
and ends, beyond Gafsa and the rich deposits of phos- 
phates at Metlawi and Redeyef, in] the depression 
of the Shotts (Sh el-Gharsa, 80 feat below sea-level, 
Sh el-Djerid, Sh el-Fedjedj, enclosed by the the 
Ej Sherb and Ej* Teboga), in the oasis of Ejerid 
(Tozeur, Nefta) and those of Nefza wa (Kebili, 
Douz), which produce dates; here the Sahara begins. 
More to the S. E. the Ej* Dahar (1,300 — 2,000 feet), 
of limestone and chalk, with the massif of the 
Matmata, is only the eastern border of a great 
basin in the Sahara. 

On the N. E. coast of the Regency, where 
prosperous farms have been established, the im* 
portant peninsula of Cape Bon, in the prolongations 
of the “backbone”, lies between the gulfs of Tunis 
and of Hammamet, the coastal plains of which are 
connected by the passes of Zaghwtn (Fum al- 
&harrHba) and of Grombalia. Then to the south 
of the orange-groves of Nabeul and Hammamet, 
the Sahel of Susa, with its valleys, is still suffi- 
ciently well watered to support by its olives aod 
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other crops a dense population which lives in 
large fortified villages: Kalaa-Kbira, Kalaa-Srira, 
Msaken, Maknine; the regularity of the coastline 
is interrupted by the little peninsulas of Monastir 
and Mahdia. 

Beginning at Ras Kapudia, roughly on the level 
of el-Ejeur, the coast turns inwards and leaves out 
m the bay of Sfax the islands of Kerkenna, which 
are separated by shallows from the shore, and then 
runs along the Gulf of Gabes (the ancient Little 
Syites) where sponge gathering forms a source of 
revenue. At the end of the Gulf rise the palms 
of Gabes. Between them and the oasis of el-Hamma 
adjoining the bhotts, lies the passage from the 
central or eastern plains of Tunisia to those on 
the extreme south coast: Arad, off which lies 
the large flat green island of Djerba, Djefara 
bordered by lagoons; a few olive-groves however 
flourish around Zarzis and Ben-Gardane 

Btbltography' Aug. Bernard and de Flotte 
de Roquevaire, Atlas (V Alger it et de Tunisie 
(m course of publication); publications of the 
Directions g6n6rales de l 1 Agriculture and of the 
Travaux publics, and the Station Oc6anogra- 
phique of Salammbo, on geology, the works 
of Ph. Thomas and Pervmqui&re, and the recent 
works of M. Solignac; on the climate, the 
works of G Ginestous; on the fauna, the 
recent works of L Lavauden; on the flora: 
R. Maire, Carte phytogeographique de I'Algerte 
et de la Tunisie , Algiers 1926. 

Regional studies. F. Bonniard, La region de 
Bizerte (Ann. Geogr , 1925); Ch Monchicourt, 
La region de Tunis (Ann. Geogr , 1904); do., 
La steppe tumsienne chez les Frechich et les 
Majeur, Tunis 1906; do, La region du ffaut - 
Tell en Tunisie , Pans 1913; J. Weyland, Le 
Cap Bon , Tunis 1926, P. Burollet, Le Sahel de 
Sousse, Tunis 1927; J. Despois, Kairouan ( Ann 
Geogr ., 1930); R. Blanchet, Le Djebel Demmer 
(Ann Geogr , 1897); Violard, La Tunisie du 
Nord, Tunis 1905—1906, L'extrbne-sud tumsien , 
Tunis 1906*, A. Joly, Notes geographiques sur 
le Sud tumsien (Bull. soc. geogr. Alger , 1907), 
L. Pervinqui&re, Le Sud tunisien (Revue de geoqr. 
annuel le , 1909); M. Jeloux, Notes sur le Nef- 
zaoua (Ann. Geogr., 1902), J. Thomas, A travers 
le Sud tunisien , Paris X927. 

2. History. 

The conquest of what is now Tunisia cost the 
Arab invaders who came by land fiom the south- 
west at least half a century of fierce fighting with 
the native Berbers and with the Byzantine gover- 
nors. In North Africa as m the East, Islam was 
bound to come into conflict with Byzantium, but 
in the middle of the seventh century the situation 
in the exarchate of Africa was eminently favourable 
to the prospects of the ultimate conquerots: religious 
dissensions, a distant but all too faithful echo of 
disputes provoked in the east by monothelist 
doctrines, were rending the Christian community 
of Carthage and detaching from Byzantium the 
majority of those who were strictly attached to 
orthodoxy; the governors, less and less under the 
control of the Emperor, were aspiring to a state 
of independence which forced them to rely for 
support on the chiefs of the great native tribes; 
and the tribes, taking advantage of this, gradually 
cast off all Byzantine authority so completely that 
at the time of the Muslim conquest, all the south 


of Byzacene seemed to be practically independent 
of Carthage. 

The two first invasions of the Arabs with an inter- 
val of 1 8 years between them, were only raids, raz- 
zias; but they prepared the way for better organised 
expeditions for the methodical conquest of the 
country. Besides, by a remarkable coincidence, on 
each occasion the invaders found Byzantine Africa 
in the throes of a political crisis* in 647, the patri- 
cius Gregory had just broken with the Emperor 
and settled himself m the midst of the Berbers, 
far from the coast, when c Abd Allah b. Sa c d b. Abl 
Sarh, governor of Egypt, crushed him near Sbeitla 
and proceeded to lay waste the Djerld , in 665, 
the people of Carthage were most unexpectedly 
in open revolt against the empue, when Mu c 5 wiya 
b Hudaidj ravaged Byzacene and took the strong- 
hold of DjalUla. 

Was the government of the Maghrib added by 
667 to that of Egypt ? The real occupation only 
dates from the period 669 — 775, marked by the 
victories of c U^bab N 5 fi c and the foundation 
of KairawSn. this was the period of the definite 
occupation of Byzacene and the beginning of the 
conversion of the Beiber tribes to Islam, but the 
most important event was the foundation of the 
new city, a Muslim town, an arsenal, caravanserai 
and market-place, which henceforth raised its 
mosque and its ramparts in the plains, facing the 
heights of central Tunisia which were still defended 
by a line of Byzantine forts. 

After the governorship of Abu ’ 1 -Muhadjir, of 
which little is known, c Ukba returned in 681 ; 
but two years later on his way back from an 
imprudent raid which had taken him as far as 
Tingitania, he fell in the Zab before Tahuda, 
killed in a vigorous native rising against the in- 
vader. This rising which began in the Awras, 
embraced Kairawan, its leader Kusaila, supported 
by the Byzantines, was for several years the head 
of a vast Berber state, which offered a desperate 
resistance to new Arab attacks. He himself fell 
fighting in 688 in the distnct of Sbiba, whence 
Zuhair b. Kais al-Balawi is said to have come. 
It was however only in 693 when the position of 
the Umaiyads at home permitted a policy of ex- 
pansion to be resumed, that IiassSn b. al-Nu c - 
man was able to lead an army of 40,000 men 
to the invasion of Byzacene and advance swiftly 
northwards in an attempt to crush the Byzantines 
before turning back against the rude Beibers of 
the AwrSs. He took Carthage in 695, but two 
years later lost it again defeated by the patiicius 
John, and again by the Berbeis under the legendary 
figure of K 5 hma [q v.] in the plain of Baghai. 
He fell back on Barka and in the following year 
in a combined offensive by land and sea, he took 
Carthage finally. In 698, the Arabs had at last 
taken almost the whole of the modern Tunisia 
from the Berbers and Byzantines HassSn was able 
to “found” Tunis and his successor MflsSb. Nufair 
to take Zaghw 5 n, then to lead the “Ifrlfciya” Berbers 
themselves to the conquest of the west. 

The greater part of the Byzantine colony had 
been able to escape by sea, mainly to Sicily and 
Malta The majority of the inhabitants who re- 
mained in the country seems to have been very 
quickly converted to Islfim, except for a few 
groups, Christian (a/Srik) or Jewish. But even 
after they had entered Islam the Berbers of Ifri- 
fciya, like those of other parts of North Africa, 
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tried on several occasions to regain their autonomy 
on the convenient pretext of religious heresies. 
The whole history of the eighth century is made 
up of risings, which in the name of socialist Khandiism 
roused the natives against the Arab rulers, and also 
of mutinies by the Arab soldiers themselves, who 
readily broke the bonds of discipline. 

Han?ala b. Safwan was able to put down the 
rising of the §ufrl ‘Ukasha, but he had to fly to 
the east when the rebel c Abd al-Rahman b. Habib 
al-Fihrt took KairawSn. After the last Umaiyads 
had proved powerless to retake this distant pro- 
vince which was slipping from them, the c Abbasids, 
seeing Spain cast off their suzerainty, were anxious 
at least to retake Ifrlkiya from the Ibadi Abu 
’l-Khattab; their general Muhammad b. al-Ash c ath 
recaptured Kairawan, rebuilt its ramparts and in- 
stalled himself there as governor, but not for long. 
The Arab soldiery, dissatisfied with him, forced 
him to depart m 765* Not even his successor al- 
Aghlab b. Salim al-Tamlml, an old companion in 
the east of the c Abb 3 sid propagandist Abu Muslim, 
was able to hold out against the rebel Mudaris; 
he fell in the rising in 767 and anarchy prevailed 
for five years. 

From 772 to 794, Ifrlkiya was ruled by 
a regular petty dynasty of officials of the cali- 
phate, the Muhallabids, Yemenis by ougin, 
who succeeded for a time in securing some degree 
of peace and order in the country . Yazld b. Hatim, 
with the help of 40,000 new troops, finally dis- 
posed of the Ibadi Abu ’l-Hatim, rebuilt the Great 
Mosque of KairawSn (774) and organised the gilds 
of the capital, his son DSwud m 788 at Kef 
crushed the Berber confederation of the Warfadjuma, 
and his brother Rawh, governor m his turn, con- 
cluded with the Ibadi of 1 laret, Ibn Rustum, an 
agreement which put an end to the spirit of rebellion 
among the Berbers in Ifrlkiya. 

Henceforth it was only the Arab soldiery who 
constituted a serious danger for the domestic peace 
of the country. After the death of the last Muhal- 
labid al-Fadl an era of bloodshed and trouble 
begins again. The aged general Harfhama b A c yan 
sent for the purpose, restored the authority of the 
caliph of BaghdSd and built the nba( of Monastir ; 
but his successor Muh. b. Mu^atii al- c AkkI was 
driven from his post by the Tamlml soldiery of 
Tunis whom his tactlessness had roused (Oct. 799). 
At this moment, Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab, son of the 
governor killed in 767, suddenly appeared as an 
c Abbasid champion in his province of the Zab. 
He brought Ibn MukStil back to Kairawan. As a 
rewaid and to establish a stable government at 
last, Harun al-Rashld on the advice of his coun- 
cillors decided to appoint him tributary tt emlr” of 
Ifrlkiya Ibrahim received his diploma of appoint- 
ment in July 800; the power was to remain for 
over a century in his family, down to 909, without 
interruption. 

The dynasty of the Aghlabids [q. v.] left its 
mark deeply upon Tunisia. Under an outward 
subordination to the caliph of the Fast, the emirs, 
practically independent and hereditary, pursued a 
policy of pacification, organisation and expansion. 
The hostility of the Tamlmls, whose centre was 
Tunis, was always active. Ibrahim, although a 
Tamlml himself, came into conflict with these 
warriors of Mu<Jar, who could ill endure the authority 
whether near or distant of the c Abbasids, the friends 
of their ancient Yemeni rivals. He had to rely on 
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a soldiery which contained many non-Arabs from 
&hur 3 san; but he relied mainly for his personal 
security on a recently formed negro guard and on 
the fortifications of Ka§r al-Kadlm (or al-'AbbSsiya) 
which he built in 801 a league to the south of 
Kairawan. It was probably there that he received 
the ambassadors of Charlemagne. In 802 he had 
to deal with a rebellion in Tunisia, in 805 with 
one in Tripoli, 810 — 81 1 with the mutiny of his 
own general Tmran b. Mufefeallad who even laid 
siege to Kairawan. It was m his reign that the 
frontiers on the east coast began to be covered 
with the little military posts called rnahris . When 
he died in 812, Tripoli was again in full insurrection. 

His son Ziyadat Allah (817 — 838) who has left 
the reputation of an energetic, but cruel and violent 
man, had a powerful opponent to deal with. 
MansUr al-Tunbudh* was within an ace of destroy- 
ing him, and for several years the whole of the north, 
including Tunis, was completely lost to the emir; 
but by a stroke of genius, Ziyadat Allah diverted to 
a holy war against Sicily the ardour and cupidity 
of the most turbulent soldiery, who embarked at 
Susa in 827, full of enthusiasm under the leader- 
ship of the illustrious Kadi Asad b al-Furat. 
Palermo was taken m 831; Messina fell 12 years 
later Ziyadat Allah, who m 82 1 had built the 
ribat of Susa, was now able to devote his attention 
to works of a more peaceful nature, like the building 
of the Great Mosque of Kairawan. His architectural 
activity was followed on a great scale by his sue 
cessor. In 850 the Great Mosques of SUs and Sfax 
were built; the Emir Ahmad m particular, about 
860, erected ramparts around these two cities and 
built the famous “reservoir of the Aghlabids**, a 
great reservoir to supply Kairawan. 

In 874, Ibrahim II, the last great prince of the 
dynasty, succeeded his brother Muhammad, whose 
passion for hunting cranes earned him the name Abu 
'l-Gharatitk. Kasr al-Kadlm was abandoned for a 
new residential town with the government offices: 
Rakkada, the site of which is still known 5 miles 
south of KairawSn; but from 894, after Tunis 
which had rebelled, had been taken by assault 
the emir frequently moved his court to the recon 
quered city, on which he wished to keep a close 
watch. The foreign policy of the reign is marked 
by important events. At first in the southeast there 
was the disturbing exploit of al- c Abb 3 s b. Ahmad 
the son of the first TUiunid, who, in spite of his 
father, led a force from Egypt against Tripoli in 
880 in an attempt to conquer Ifrlkiya. Tripoli was 
saved by the Nafusa Berbers; Ibrahim arrived in 
time to seize a treasury of Tulfimd dinars, whicl 
served to improve the financial condition of his 
state; the improvement was of a short duration 
however, for it was not sufficient to refill th< 
coffers, emptied at the beginning of the centur] 
by the civil troubles and later by the heavy ex 
penditure. The terrible rising of 893 was provokec 
simply by a brutal requisitioning of slaves anc 
horses in the plain of Gamuda for the benefit oi 
a needy government. On the other hand, the con 
quest of Sicily was completed with the captur< 
of Syracuse in 878 and of Taormina m 901 \ anc 
when Ibrahim, on the complaint of the always 
hostile Tunisians, had agreed to abdicate in fa voui 
of his son c Abdallah in obedience to an orde: 
sent him by the caliph, it was as a mutfjahii 
before Cosenza in Calabria that he died on Oct. 2< 
of the same year. 
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In the meantime the religious revolution which 
was to overwhelm Ifrifciya was preparing in. the 
west. In the ninth century the whole of the Berber 
south (HawwSra, LawSta, MiknSsa) was c Ibadi from 
the Awras to Cjerba and Tripoli, the Nafflsa in 
particular, who to the south of Gabes barred the road 
to the east, before Ibrahim II had massacred them 
in 896. But Kharidjism had not been able to pre- 
vent orthodoxy from gaining the upper hand in 
the greater part of the country and from producing 
illustrious men, like the Kadi c Abd al-Rahman b. 
Ziyfid, the companion of Ibn al-A§h c ath and the 
ascetic BuhlQl, popular and very influential, in the 
eighth century ; in the Aghlabid period, the golden 
age of the discussions on points of law, which 
were contemporaneous with the foundation of the 
various schools, and the gathering of the principal 
collections of traditions, two pupils of the famous 
Malikl jurist of Egypt, Ibn al-KSsim Asad b. 
al-Furat, of a Khurasan family, d. in Sicily in 828, 
and his pupil Sahnun (Ibn Sa c ld al-Tanflkhl), born 
in Syria and son of a mercenary, who m 850 as 
Kadi of Kairawan brought about the triumph ot 
Malikism, which was threatened by the Hanafisra 
of several teachers ; his Mudawwana is still a classic, 
and Malikism, m spite of apparent eclipses, is 
still the madhhab par excellence of Tunisia The 
eastern origin of the more notable teachers and 
doctrines is a remaikable fact; it was also from 
the east that the propagandist (da'i) Abu c Abd 
Allah came in 893 to the Kitama Kabyls of Ikdjan 
(Little Kabylia east of Babors) to convert them to 
the cause of the §hl c I Mahdl c Ubaidallah 

An Aghlabid expedition sent m 902 against the 
Kitama barely reached its objective, and in the 
reign of ZiySdat Allah III, who in 903, had mur- 
dered his father, the Mu c tazili c Abd Allah, the 
Shl c a danger became pressing, in 905 while the 
Mahdi was hastening from Syria to North Africa 
to await at Sidjilmasa the proper moment to appear, 
his faithful doL'i was cutting the emir’s troops to 
pieces. Events then began to move rapidly . Ziyadat 
Allah had in vain had the &hi c Is condemned by 
an assembly of jurists at Tunis and sought the 
aid of the c Abbasids; in the spring of 907, Baghaia 
fell; in March 909, after the fall of Loibeus, 
Ziyadat Allah fled to Baghdad and the da*i entered 
Rakkada, in spite of the mute hostility of the 
orthodox teachers. Finally m December of the 
same year, the Mahdi in person received the 
homage of the people of Kairawan In this way 
was founded in Ifrifciya, solely through the efforts 
of the Kabyl infantry of the Kitama, the heretical 
caliphate of the Fatimids ( c Ubaidids) which 
was to transform the political conditions of the 
whole of North Africa, before returning to its 
original home m the east. 

From the first, the new dynasty had its eyes on 
Egypt, and down to the day when it was able 
to install itself there definitely, never ceased to 
send out military expeditions to prepare the way 
for conquest. In January 9x1, c Ubaid Allah had 
Abu c AbdallSh, to whom he owed the throne, put 
to death just as the ‘AbbSsid al-Mansflr had dis- 
posed of his own propagandist Abn Muslim. In 
913 an army led by his eldest son invaded the 
FaiyUm while another took Alexandna ; and it was 
only after the check to this first attempt at eastern 
expansion that the Mahdi decided to found a 
capital in Ifri^iya, but on the sea: the strong 
town of Mahdlya [q.v.], a starting point for fleets 


against the east, and a refuge against the expected 
attacks of the Berbers of the interior (916 — 918); 
but in 919 a second expedition again seized 
Alexandria and held it for a short time. In the 
west, the successes were overwhelming: Sicily 
which had rebelled was brought to obedience, and 
when c Abd Allah died at the beginning of 934, 
the whole of the Maghrib, where the Ibadl state 
of Tiaret, the Idrisid of Fas and the Sufrl of 
Sidjilmasa had collapsed, recognised the suzerainty 
of the Fatimids. 

Abu ’l-KSsim Nizar (al-K&’im bi-Amr Allah) 
maintained with difficulty his authority over the vast 
empire he had inherited. His fleet, it is true, was 
able to plunder Genoa m 935, but it was a raid 
of no more importance than that of the Tuscans 
on Carthage under Boniface of Lucca ia 828. 
On the other hand, he all but succumbed to the 
formidable rising led by the NakkSrl Abn Yazld 
b. Kaidad, the Ifranid, the “man with the ass” 
(jaktb al-hiniar) who proclaimed himself shaikh 
al-mtfmtriin and under the mask of religion led 
the Hawwara of the eastern Awr 5 s to attack the 
towns of Ifrikiya The Khandji Berbers sacked 
Beja, Lorbeus, KairawSn (in 944) and Susa, ftized 
Tunis and with their ranks swollen by volunteers 
from the Z 5 b and Nafusa, invested the caliph in 
his headquarters at Mahdiya (m 945). At the most 
critical moment, Abu ’ 1 -Kasim died in 946. His 
son Isma c il (al-Mansfir), suppoited by the people 
exasperated by the excesses of the invaders, re- 
established the situation with the help of the faith- 
ful Kitama. Defeated in a series of bloody battles, 
Abu Yazld saw his partisans scattered and he 
himself fell mortally wounded into the hands of 
his enemies at a place where in time the Kal c a 
of the B. Hammad was to be built (947). 

This troubled period was succeeded by one of 
calm and prosperity. Al-Mansur at once displayed 
his power by founding the luxurious town of Sabra 
(al-Mansurlya) which was to eclipse its neighbour 
Kairawan (947). Commerce and industry flourished, 
and at sea the K& 3 id Raghik was the terror of the 
Christians. Under al-Mu c izz, who came to the throne 
in 953, the long awaited hour arrived* in spite 
of occasional outbursts of rebellion in support of 
the Omaiyads of Cordova, the Maghrib as a whole 
seemed subdued, the raids of Spanish Muslims on 
the coasts of Susa and Tabarka in 956 were mere 
reprisals and not indications of a real danger. 
Hopes of conquering Egypt, weakened by the 
death of the Ikhghldid Kafur, seemed to be justified. 
In July 969, the freedman Ejawhar at the head 
of the Kitama occupied Fust 5 t on behalf of al- 
Mu c izz just as Abfl c Abd Allah had taken Kaira- 
wan for his master, the Mahdi. The following year 
his troops entered Damascus. Then when he had 
built the town of Cairo for his sovereign, who was 
still in the west, he urged him to rejoin him, to 
oppose the threatening progress of the Karmatians. 
After the last Zenata rebel had been crushed m 
the Maghrib, the Fatimid, who now wore a crown 
in the eastern fashion, began his preparations for 
departure in August 792. On June 10, 973, he 
reached Cairo, the new capital of his dynasty. 

Before leaving Ifrikiya for ever, al-Mu^zz had 
entrusted its government (excluding Sicily) to one 
of his most valued helpers, the Berber emir 
Bologgln (Bulukkln) whose father Zlrl b. Man&d, 
a great enemy of the turbulent ZenSta, had al- 
ways placed his §anh£dja of the region of Titteri 
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and Medea at the service of the ‘Ubaidids. This 
plan of ruling the country by a line of Berber 
princes was a complete success. Under the Z I r 1 d s 
[q. v.], who regularly received their investiture 
from Cairo, Ifrikiya enjoyed happy days of material 
prosperity and an abundance of the necessities of 
life due to the development of agriculture and 
native industries (carpets, cloth and pottery) and 
trade with the outer world ; there was an extravagant 
splendour about the great official ceremonies. Law 
and medicine, which under the Fatimids had already 
produced such famous men as Ibn Abl Zaid, Ishak 
b. Sulaiman ai-Isr5 5 lll and his pupil Ibn al-DyazzSr, 
flourished; literature produced the poet Ibn Raghlfc. 
The Jewish colony of Kairaw&n attracted and pro- 
duced celebrated Talmudists. 

The brilliance of this period had been hardly 
affected by the defections, more and more serious, 
of the ZenSta of the west, who proclaimed alle- 
giance to Cordova, nor by the secession of Ham/- 
mSd who, in the reign of his nephew Badis b. 
al-Mansur (995 — 1016), founded an independent 
dynasty in his famous Kal c a (in 1007) On the 
contrary it was under al-Mu c tzz b Badis, in the 
first half of the xi* h century that it seems to have 
reached its zenith. But this al-Mu c izz, ostentatious to 
excess, held in great honour by the caliphs of Cairo, 
respected throughout the Maghrib, committed the 
fatal mistake of awakening the old religious hat- 
reds in the name of which the north Africans 
used to rebel against then eastern rulers. Rallying 
around him the Malik! townsmen of Kairawan, who 
under his eyes one day proceeded to a regular 
massacre of the Sh'i'is, he transfened his horqage 
to the c Abbasid of Baghdad and ended by breaking 
openly with the Fatimids, through a series of steps 
covering the period down to 1050. 

The revenge of the suzerain whom he had 
cast off was terrible ; the Egyptian wazlr al- Y2zurl, 
who felt personally insulted, sent against the rebel 
vassal marauding bands of nomad HilSli Arabs 
who were quartered m the Sa c id, to the east of 
the Nile The year 1051, when the first Hilalfs, 
the B. Riyah, arrived m Ifrikiya, marks a turning 
point in the history of Tunisia Al-Mu c izz was 
twice defeated at Kairawan which he vainly hurried 
to fortify, in 1057, overwhelmed by the nomads 
who ravaged all the lowlying country, he secretly 
moved to Mahdiya under the escort of Arab emirs 
whom he had been forced to take as sons-in-law 
The invaders, hundreds of thousands m number, 
profoundly altered the appearance of North Africa, 
economically, ethnographically and politically, the 
Berbers were driven back, the country arabicised, 
nomadic life and insecurity introduced, agriculture 
ruined and central power broken up The chief 
towns fell into the hands of the Arabs or rather 
became autonomous little states under local chiefs 
or governors who proclaimed themselves indepen- 
dent; some even paid homage to the HammSdids 
of the Kal € a, whose protection they desired. In 
this way were established in Tunis the B &huras5n, 
in Bizerta the B al-Ward, at Gabes the B. Di5mi c , 
at Gafsa the B. al-Rand; m the centre there was 
anarchy. 

In the midst of countless difficulties, the Zirids 
held out at Mahdiya, from which they now held 
only the coast between S5sa and Gabes. Tamlm 
(1063 — 1108), son and successor of al-Mu c izz, 
vainly tried to regain some lost ground , he 
made peace with the B Hammad but did not 


succeed against Tunis and, shut up in Mahdiya, 
had to withstand the attacks of the Arabs and 
also of a new enemy in the Christians. In 1087 
Mahdiya was taken at the instigation of the Pope 
by the Pisans and Genoese under Pantaleon of 
Amalfi ; Tamim had to pay an indemnity and admit 
the merchandise of the victors without duties. 
Ya^yS b. Tamlm, who died, probably murdered, 
in 1 1 16, then his son c AlI, who died in 1121, 
had recognised the suzerainty of the caliphs of 
Cairo, obtained the support of the Arab tribes, 
and won some successes by land and sea, when 
an unexpected adversary overwhelmed them. The 
Normans, who had already conquered Sicily and 
Malta, now intervened m the affairs of Ifrikiya; 
in 1 1 18, a rupture occurred with the Zlrid, 
who appealed to the Almoravids of the distant 
west. Al- Hasan b. c All, at first forced to make 
terms and accept the protection of Roger of Sicily 
against the threat from the Hammadids of Bougie, 
could not prevent the Sicilian admiral George of 
Antioch from driving him out of Mahdiya in 1148. 
Roger II, then William I, lords of gjerba and the 
coast towns from SQsa to Tripoli, organised a kind 
of tolerant protectorate there, the objects of 
which were mainly commercial. But this was of 
short duration; the inhabitants, rising against the 
Christians, very soon legamed their freedom ; Susa 
and Mahdiya alone had to wait till 1 1 59 — 1 1 60 
before being delivered from the mfidels by the 
Almohad c Abd al-Mu 3 min who coming from the 
extreme Maghrib defeated at Setif m 115 1 the 
Arabs of Ifrikiya, united under the Riyaljid emir 
Muhriz b. Ziyad, crushed all opposition, seized 
the fortresses, massacred Jews and Christians and 
restored for more than fifty years the political 
unity of North Africa. 

In spite of the prestige of its new masters, 
the caliphs of Marrakesh, Ifrikiya did not yet 
know peace. Almohad authority was not felt 
directly but through the intermediary of a 
governor settled in Tunis; this representative of 
the ruling powei, usually a near relative of the 
sovereign, very soon proved incapable of restoring 
order to the province, where to the continual 
threat from the Arabs there was added from 1185 
onwards the trouble caused by the Turkoman 
bands of the Armenian adventurer Kara^ush and 
by the final attempt of the B. Gfeanlya Almoravids, 
c All (d in 1188) and his brother Yahya. The 
coming of the caliphs in person, Yflsuf m 1180 
and Ya c kfib al-Mansflr in 1187, at the head of their 
armies, was not enough to improve the situation. 
Yahya was favoured by fortune* in 1200 he had 
disposed of his former ally Kara^usb, suppressed 
his rival Ibn c Abd al-Karlm al-RagrSgl, the 
“caliph” of Mahdiya, and from his base of opera- 
tions in the Djerld extended his rule over the whole 
of the modem Tunisia. It required the expedition 
of the caliph al-N5sir in 1205 — 1207 to pat an 
end to the Almoravids by reducing Yahyfi to a pre- 
carious position and to install a powerful provincial 
government, entrusted at first to the tt §haihh” c Abd 
al-Wfihid b. Abl IJafs (1207 — 1221), the hero of 
Alarcos. Thus the Hafsids got their first grip oil 
power. 

This family of the Hafsids [q. v.}, of which 
another member had been since 1184 governor in 
Tunis, was descended from a chief of the Hint&ta 
Berbers (a MasmUda tribe of the Moroccan Atlas) 
who had played a very prominent part in the im- 
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mediate entourage of the Mahdl Ibn TUmart. They 
established themselves definitely m Ifrifciyain 1226 
with the appointment as governor of Abn Muham- 
mad c Abd Allah who was supplanted two years later 
by his brother Abn Zakarly5 3 ( 1228— 1249). The latter, 
while gradually becoming independent, contented 
himself however with the title of emir and was 
the true founder of the great Tunisian dynasty 
which with various vicissitudes of fortune occupied 
the throne for three and a half centuries. In spite 
of their lepudiation of Mu 3 minid suzerainty and 
the return to Malikism, the Hafsids always pro- 
claimed an unswerving fidelity to the Almohad 
tradition of which they liked to consider them- 
selves the authentic representatives. The organisation 
of their government with a few slight changes 
reminds one of the early Almohad constitution. 
Even when the second independent emir, the son 
of Aba ZakarlyS 3 , known as al-Mustansir, had 
been proclaimed caliph by Mecca about 1250, the 
sovereign remained surrounded by an important 
body of Almohads, the corner stone of the political 
edifice and of the army, and the coins retained then 
Almohad character in type and weight The govern- 
ment depaitments were collected into three great 
branches, the army, the treasury ( al-ashghdl ) and 
the chancellery The governors of provinces were 
for long chosen preferably, indeed almost exclu- 
sively, from among the nearest relatives of the 
monarch. But it would be wrong to deny the 
part played in the higher administration, as in the 
intellectual life of the countiy, by the numerous 
Muslim refugees from Spain, “Andalusi” expelled 
at the “reconquest” of the xmth century. 

The Hafsids in their desire to pacify Ifrikiya 
came continuously up against the Arab pioblem. The 
nomad B. Sulaim having driven back the B. Riyah 
were masters of the interior; their factions, hostile 
to one another, subjected the country districts to 
regular contributions. Among them, the Ku c ub, 
who were a Makhzan tribe, frequently interfered 
m the dynastic disputes, threatening Tunis, sup- 
porting pretenders of their own choice, and driving 
the people of the towns to desperation. In 1284 
they obtained from a sovereign who owed Ins 
throne to them, a charter of ik(if granting them 
the revenues of several cities; the rivalry of their 
two branches, Awlad Abi ’1-Lail and Awlad Mu- 
halhal, was to have immediate repercussions on 
the central power in the course of the xivth century. 

Down to the death of al-Mustansir in 1277, the 
dynasty had its brilliant periods. In spite of sporadic 
rebellions, its rule extended from Tripoli right 
into Algeria and was solidly established in the 
principal towns, Tunis, Constantine and Bougie. 
Its prestige extended beyond the limits of North 
Africa, attracting the attention of Spain and Christian 
Europe. This is the period when commercial re- 
lations were established on a regular basis with 
Barcelona, Marseilles, Genoa, Pisa, Sicily and Venice: 
treaties of commerce and navigation, Christian con- 
sulates at Tunis, the importance of the customs 
duties, which justified the tribute paid by Tunis 
to Sicily and later to Aragon. A body of Christian 
mercenaries was gathered round the Hafsid, who 
was however seriously threatened by the attack 
on Carthage by St. Louis's Crusaders in 1270. 

To sum up, Ifrikiya enjoyed a more stable and 
more prosperous regime than in the preceding two 
ceuturies: the renaissance of legal studies and of 
architecture [cf. Tunis] is evidence of this. Unfor- 


tunately the successive revolutions provoked by 
the claims to the throne of princes of the blood true 
or alleged — as in the case of Ibn Abl ‘UmSra 
in 1283 — rapidly weakened the authority of the 
Caliph and diminished, to the advantage of the 
Arabs, the by no means too secure cohesion of 
the subject peoples. The direct line of al-Mustansir, 
after the forced abdication of his son al-WSthik 
(in 1279), only produced one further ruler, Aba 
c Asida (1295 — 1309), and died with him. It was 
the descendants of another son of AbU Zakarlyfi 3 , 
Abfl Isha^ Ibrahim (1279 — *283), who — after the 
reign of a third son, Aba Hafs (1284 — 1295), then 
that of a cousin, Abu YahyS b. al-Lihy&nl (1311 — 
1317) — finally held the power, beginning with 
Abu Yahya AbU Bakr (1318 — 1346). 

Hafsid unity, destroyed for a period by the 
secession of Bougie, which made itself an independent 
state, was reconstituted. Cjerba, m the hands of 
the Christians since its conquest by Roger of Lona 
in 1284, was taken from them in 1337; the c Abd 
al-Wadid threat was averted by the alliance with 
the now powerful Marinids But this alliance itself 
concealed a danger, since, profiting by the internal 
disorders, the ambitious Marlmd sultan Abu ’1-Hasan, 
already lord of Tlemcen, did not hesitate m 1347 
to invade Ifrikiya and to install himself in Tunis 
with his jurists and his court It required a victorious 
rising of the Arabs to bring about a Hafsid re- 
storation in 1350, and about seven years later the 
troops of the Marinid Abu c lnan weie able to oc- 
cupy Tunis again, although only for a brief period. 

It was at this period, m the reign of Abn Ishak 
Ibi&him (1350 — 1369), that the personality of the 
intriguing chamberlain Ibn Tafragin (d. 1364) began 
to make itself felt; his efforts, however, did not 
succeed entirely in consolidating again all the 
lands of the empire. The south in particular 
gradually slipped away from the caliph ; local 
dynasties established themselves there : the B. Yam- 
lal at Tozeur, B al-Khalaf at Nefta, B. Makki at 
Gabes and the B. Thabit at Tripoli. But Abu 
V Abbas (1370 — 1394) who had begun his career 
at Constantine, restored the glory of the dynasty; 
by his continued expeditions he reduced the rebels 
to obedience, in his reign, a Franco-Genoese crusade, 
a reprisal against the excesses of the pirates, failed 
before Mahdiya (in 1390). 

His son Abu Fans (1394-1434) encouraged the 
development of the navy, and even despatched a fleet 
against Malta m 1428 ; but he had on the other hand 
to defend himself from the Catalans and Sicilians 
of Alfonso the Magnanimous who had taken the 
Kerkenna islands in 1424 and m 1432 made a great 
attack on Djerba. He built the forts of Ras Adar, 
Rafraf and Hammamet against them. In 1424 he took 
Tlemcen and established his suzerainty there. 

The Hafsid fifteenth century, marked by the 
increasing importance of the freedmen employed 
under the name of “ka 3 ids” as governors and generals, 
is dominated by the figure of Abu c Amr c UthmSn, 
the last great sovereign, who reigned from 1435 
to 1488. Abroad, in spite of the activity of the 
Tunisian corsairs, there were friendly relations 
with Europe. Catalans and Genoese were given 
concessions of the coral fishmg at Tabarka and 
of the tunny fishing at Cape Bon. At home, 
maraboutism, coming from the west, extended its 
hold and agriculture developed as the result of a 
period of comparative quiet, in spite of the eternal 
source of disorders, the nomad Arabs. 
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On the death of 'UthmSn, things became rapidly 
worse ; three caliphs succeeded one another m 
the space of a few years; then in the reign of 
AbU 'Abdallah (1494 — 1 526) the empire, torn 
within by the rebelliousness of the tribes, began 
to collapse before the blows of the Spaniards who 
pursued the Turkish corsairs in these regions. In 
1510 Pedro Navarro deprived it of Bougie and 
Tripoli, in 1520 Hughes de Moncade temporarily 
occupied Ejerba. Finally in August 1534, the un- 
fortunate al-Hasan, son and successor of Abfl 
c AbdallSh, found himself driven from Tunis by the 
celebrated Khair al-Dfn Barbarossa. 

He did not return till July 1535, when the town 
was taken by Charles V, whose vassal he became ; 
and he surrendered to the Spaniards the fortress 
of La Goulette in perpetuity. The conditions of 
the protectorate became still harsher in 1540 when 
Andrea Doria had taken Sfax, Susa and Monastir. 
In 1542, after great Spanish reverses and the 
defection of his own troops in the struggle against 
the Kairawan rebel Sidi c Arafa and against the 
redoubtable marabout confederation of the Shabblya, 
which held the whole of Central Tunisia, al-Hasan 
went to Europe to seek support but in his absence 
he w'as dethroned by his son Ahmad (Hamlda). 

The “cruel and brave” Hamlda endeavoured in 
vain to reconquer the kingdom of his fathers. A 
new champion, the Turkish coisair DarghUth, 
who had only been delivered out of the hands of 
the Genoese in return for the surrender of the 
island of Tabarka, was driven from Mahdrya by 
the Spaniards in 1550; but in the following April 
he was able to escape cleverly from Andrea^ Doria 
in the passes of Djerba, then from his base at 
Tripoli he occupied Gafsa at the end of 1556 and 
Kairawan at the beginning of 1558, where he left 
troops under the command of Haidar Pasha In 
1 560 he inflicted a disastious defeat on the expedition 
led against J>jerba by the viceroy of Sicily, the 
Duke of Medina-Celi; but he fell at the siege of 
Malta in 1565 

The continual fighting between Hamlda and the 
Spanish governoi of La Goulette, in spite of several 
treaties made between them, facilitated the occu- 
pation of Tunis at the end of 1569 by the lord 
of Algiers, 'All Pasha ('Euldj.-'All), who put a gar- 
rison in it. In the autumn of 1573, when Don 
John of Austria, the victor of Lepanto, had re- 
captured Tunis from the Turks, he restored Haf- 
sid power for the last time m the person of 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan, to whom Serbelloni 
was appointed as adviser. In Aug. — Sept. 1574, 
Ottoman troops brought from Constantinople 
on Sin 5 n P 5 §ha’s fleet seized La Goulette and 
Tunis, putting an end to the Spanish occupation, 
which had always been limited and precauous, 
and also to the old Hafsid dynasty, the “national” 
one so to speak, vrhich after periods of glory 
had gradually sunk into helpless impotence; its 
last outburst of vitality was the return of Hamlda 
(in 1581), who held the Tunisian steppes and 
the Ejerld for several years. 

Before returning to Constantinople, Sinan made 
Tunisia a Turkish province under the rule of a 
/ 3 id 3 , at first under Algiers, from 1587 directly 
under the Porte. An ZghU was in command of the 
army of occupation of 4,000 men, each hundred 
of whom was under a day (dfiFt). But in 1591 the 
tyranny of the diwlin, the governing body con- 
sisting of the higher officers, provoked a bloody 
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revolution, at the end of which one of the 40 days 
was given supreme power. Under the rule of the 
days elected by the Janissaries, the Pasha, the re- 
presentative of the Sultan, had now only an honorary 
position. The Dlwan on the other hand was re- 
modelled and enjoyed great influence, as did the 
corporation of the corsairs (f tftfa of the rais). 
From the religious point of view, Hanafism enjoyed 
official precedence. 

The regency owed its final organisation to the third 
day, c Ulhm 5 n (1594 — 1610), who evolved under 
the name of nttzan a code of laws and maintained 
order in the country with the support of a bay 
whose task it was to collect the taxes in two 
annual circuits with armed forces ( mahalla ). Through 
the intermediary of the kapudan rcfis the state 
controlled piracy on the high seas and shared 
largely in its profits, which became considerable 
after a number of renegades — notably Ward, an 
Englishman — had developed its technique. Mons- 
coes expelled from Spam (in 1609) and settled m 
Tunis and Cape Bon (Soliman, Grombalia) and 
m other localites (e. g. Tebourba, Me£jez el-B 5 b, 
Testour, Guellat el-Andleus) gave a great stimulus 
to market-gardening and to industry (hosiery and 
dyeing) Subordination to Turkey had relaxed to 
such an extent that France, who thanks to the 
Ottoman capitulations, enjoyed a privileged position 
throughout the Turkish empire and had established 
a consulate at Tunis in 1 5 77, had in 1606 to 
send an ambassador S. de Breves, to deal directly 
with the “Powers” of Tunis. 

Under the son-in-law and successor of c Uthman, 
Yasuf (1610 — 1637), the Regency regained Cjerba 
from the Pasha of Tripoli and, what was some- 
thing quite new, delimited its frontiers with Algeria 
as a result of Algerian attacks m 1614 and 1628. 
The next Day, Ust 5 Murad (1637 — 1640), a Genoese 
renegade and old corsair, fortified Porto Farina 
which he peopled with Spanish Moors But already 
the authority of the Days was declining and there 
is no interest in detailing the 24 Days (Khodja, 
Laz and others) who ruled from 1640 to 1702, 
generally as puppets in the hands of the Bays, who 
had succeeded in supplanting them. 

The Bay Murad (1612 — 1631), originally a 
Corsican called Pasha, had m his lifetime handed 
over his office to his son Muhammad (Ham- 
muda), thus creating a precedent which secured 
his family hereditary power. Hammllda (1631 — 
1663) made Pasha in his turn in 1659, relying on 
a corps of spahis (q v. sbafihlyd) which he distributed 
between Tunis, Kairawan, Le Kef and Beja, became 
the real master of the country. He was the 
founder of the line of the Muradids — his sons 
Murad and Muhammad al-Hafsl, his grandsons 
Muhammad, c AlI and Ramadan — whose power 
was constantly threatened by civil troubles (e. g. 
the rising of Muhammad b. Shukr) which culminated 
in the assassination of his great-grandson Murad 
B a Bala m 1702. 

The first half of the xvnth century is marked 
by a resumption of trade with Europe, particularly 
with Marseilles and Livorno, for which Christian 
and Jewish merchants from Spain and Italy were 
largely responsible. The Marseilles companies 
established at Cape Negro or Bizerta competed 
with the Genoese of Tabarka for the trade in 
coral and gamed profits from the exportation of 
leather and cereals. The foreign relations of the 
Regency were extended, including for example 
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Great Britain and the Low Countries ; in the 
second half of the century, as a reprisal for piracies, 
in addition to the traditional expeditions of 
the Knights of Malta, European squadrons several 
times bombarded the coast and demanded reparation. 

The position at home, at first fairly flourishing, 
as is seen from the public works and religious 
buildings erected throughout the country (medersas, 
mosques at Tunis, Beja, KairawSn, including those 
of Sldl Sahib) gradually became worse under the 
later MurSdids, until m 1685 — 1686 and 1694 
Algerian invasions were possible. The tribes, among 
whom were the dreaded Awlad Sa c ld, became in- 
subordinate; for a long time Le Kef was in the 
hands of the B. ShannUf and Kalaat es-Senam 
m those of the HanSngba. The £)j. Ouselat was a 
hotbed of sedition. Frequent epidemics of plague 
decimated the people 

After the bloody reign of Ibrahim al-Sharlf 
(1702 — 1705) who combined for the fiist time the 
titles of Bay, Day, Pa§h 5 and AghS of the soldiers, 
Husain b. c All Turk! was proclaimed B 5 y on 
July 10, 1705 in the middle of a new Algerian 
invasion, the Husainid dynasty which still rules 
was founded. Husam restored peace and did a 
great deal of building (e. g. at KairawSn); but 
having tried to establish a regular order of succession 
for the benefit of his direct descendants, he was 
dethroned by his nephew, ‘All Pasha (1735 — 1756), 
supported by the Algerians, thus arose new troubles, 
aggravated by the revolt of Yunus, son of c Ali, 
in 1752 Finally after further intervention by 
Algeria, Husain’s son Muhammad ascended the 
throne (1756 — 59), and the reigns of c All Bay 
(1759-1782), Muhammad’s brother, and of his son 
Hammuda (1782 — 1814) did much to heal the 
wounds of the state and to restore real prosperity 
to Tunisia. 

Like agriculture, foreign trade made progress 
Although the Bay had m 1741 destroyed the 
factories at Cape Negro and Tabarka, his relations 
with Christian powers became more numerous : 
many treaties were made, now signed in the name 
of the Regency by the Bay alone, who was a 
regular monarch. France, although on seveial oc- 
casions at war with Tunis, finally appointed a 
Consul-General there. A war with Venice lasted 
8 years (1784 — 1792). c AlI Bay, who had subdued 
and scattered the rebels of the Dj. Ouselat in 1762, 
could not dispose of the Algerians, who still gave 
a great deal of trouble to Hammflda. The latter, 
aided by the §aktb Ill-Tala' YOsuf, massacred the 
mutinous Janissaries m 1811 and reorganised the 
government. 

The XIX th century was to bring marked changes 
into the political situation of the Regency. First 
of all there was the suppression of the corsairs 
and piiacy — one of the principal sources of the 
revenues of the state — forced upon Mahmfld 
(1814 — 1824) by the European powers, as a result 
of the congresses of Vienna and Aix La Chapelle; 
there were further the incalculable consequences 
of the taking of Algiers by France m 1830, in 
the time of the B 5 y Husain (1824 — 35). For half 
a century Tunisia made vain efforts to adapt herself 
to the new conditions by a domestic reorganisation 
and to steer between a slack and intermittent 
Ottoman suzerainty and the interference of the 
Christian nations in her affairs through their consuls. 

The suzerainty of the Porte, encouraged by 
Great Britain, disputed by France, was only 


manifested in a few firmSns of investiture and in 
the sending of Tunisian troops to the Crimea 
(in 1855) against Russia (a Tunisian squadron had 
also cooperated with the Turkish fleet at Navarino 
in 1827). French, English and Italian influence 
on the other hand continued to increase steadily. 
It is true that the French plans for establishing 
Tunisian princes in Algena did not succeed. On 
the other hand, Tunisia no longer levied the 
tribute which Christian states had formerly paid 
m return for the right of trading with her. The 
B 2 y Ahmad (1837 — 1855), a kind of “enlightened 
despot”, abolished slavery, granted liberties to 
the Jews, organised the “Tunisian army” on the 
European model with French instructors, and visited 
Louis Philippe in Paris in 1846. But his vast 
expenditure, further increased by the building of 
the arsenal of Porto Farina and the palaces of 
Mohammadia, emptied the coffers of the state, 
already very poorly supplied; new taxes had to 
be raised: mahsUlat , kanun on the -olive-trees, 
monopolies. 

His cousin Muhammad (1855 — 1859) introduced 
the ma&ba, a poll-tax of 36 piastres, from which 
the towns of Tunis, Susa, Monastir, Sfax and Kaira- 
wSn were exempted; but the most important event 
of his reign was that under pressure from the 
consuls in the “fundamental agreement” (fahd al- 
anian\ Sept 9, 1857) which reproduced the kAa((-i 
sherlf [q. v.] of Gulkhane of 1839, he proclaimed 
the equality of all the inhabitants of Tunisia befoie 
the law and taxes, liberty of conscience, liberty 
to trade and to work, and the right of foieigners 
to acquire landed property. His bi other Muhammad 
al-Sadik (1859 — 1882) on April 26, 1861 promul- 
gated a constitution, which he had had approved by 
Napoleon III. executive power remained in the 
hands of the hereditary but responsible B 5 y (the 
throne passing to the eldest of the princes of the 
Husainid family), assisted by ministers chosen by 
him; legislative power was divided between the 
Bay and Grand Council of 60 nominated members 
The judicial power was independent; the tribunals 
followed a civil and penal Tunisian code; provincial 
administration was in the hands of the “ka c ids”, 
assisted by elected Shaikhs” , the Bfiy had only a 
civil list and the farming out of taxes etc. was 
abolished. 

In spite of these reforms, the situation became 
rapidly worse; the disastrous financial policy of 
Mustafa KhaznadSr (appointed minister in the reign 
of Ahmad B 5 y) which had recourse to loans and 
to the raising of the ma^ba taxes, provoked a 
a rebellion of the tribes under c AlI b. Qhadahum 
m 1864 and the institution of an International 
Financial Commission (Tunisians, French, Italians, 
Maltese) m July 1869 In 1864 the constitution 
had been suspended. In Oct 1873, the general 
Khair al-Din succeeded to KhaznadSr, who was 
dismissed; during his ministry, which, lasted till 
July 1877 and was marked by intelligent reforms, 
there was a slight improvement. But the regular 
resources of the country were so small and the 
debts so great that the Financial Commission came 
to nothing; the bad administration of Mustafft b. 
Isma c fl (Sept. 1878) proved the last straw, while 
a bitter struggle for influence was going on between 
the French and Italian consuls, Roustan and Maccio, 
regarding the concession of public services. 

France, encouraged since the Congress of Berlin 
in 1878 by Great Britain and Germany, then inter- 
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fered. As a result of raids by Khrumirs into Algeria 
and various other incidents, the minister Jules- 
Ferry sent 30,000 men to invade Tunisia in April 
1881. On May 12, in spite of Turkish protests, 
General Br6art, without having struck a blow, 
forced Sadife to sign the treaty of Kassar-Said 
(known as that of Bardo), which practically handed 
over to France the control of the military, foreign 
and financial affairs of the Regency. A French 
“resident Minister”, in the first place Roustan, 
was appointed, through whom all dealings of 
the Bay with the French government had to 
be conducted. Thus, although the word was not 
used, were laid the foundations of the ‘‘Protectorate”, 
which became effective and final when, after the 
rising m the centre and south (under c All b. 
Khalifa) and its rapid suppression by a second 
French expedition, the Bay agreed by the con- 
vention of La Marsa of June 8, 1883, to “proceed 
with such administrative, judicial and financial 
reforms as the French government” should consider 
useful. 

The establishment of the Protectorate marks 
the beginning of a new era in the history of Tunisia 
Never since the Muslim conquest had any political 
event had such a profound effect on the organisation 
of the country and the life of its inhabitants. The 
original feature of the rule, which m spite of 
criticism has now lasted for half a century, lay 
essentially m the outward maintenance of the old 
machinery of government, upon which a new frame- 
work and new institutions were merely super- 
imposed. 

H. H the Bay remains in theory the sovereign 
of the Regency, the “lord” ( sahib ) of the king- 
dom of Tunis; but the Resident Minister, since 
June 23, 1885 called the Resident-General, under 
the French Foreign Minister, and the plenipotentiary 
of the Republic m the Regency, is in practice 
the real ruler. Being both Minister of Foieign 
Affairs of the Bay (who can correspond with Paris 
only through him) and President of his Council, 
he countersigns the beylical decrees, the promul- 
gation of which was made compulsory by a decree 
of Jan. 1883; h e has a l so under his oiders the 
commanders of all the forces on land and sea and 
all the administrative services The military guard 
left to the Bay is exceedingly small (600 men); 
his subjects, forced to serve in the Tunisian army 
(beylical decree of Jan. 12, 1892 on recruiting), 
form in a way a part of the French army, over 
10,000 fell for France in the war of 1914 — 1918. 

On the council of ministers, alongside of two, 
later three, native ministers, sit the “Directeurs” 
or French heads of departments, the number of 
whom has grown rapidly, as well as the general 
commanding the division of occupation and the 
naval commander of Bizerta who act as ministers 
of war and of the admiralty Each of these high 
officials issues by-laws The “Caidats” into which 
the tribes are divided have become territorial 
divisions; above the “caid” there is placed a 
French “controleur civil”. 

Tunisian legislation, which applies to Tunisia 
alone, is often quite original. Only questions re- 
lating to the Resident-General, to the contr61eurs 
civils and to French justice have been settled by 
decree of the President of the Republic. The 
actual position in politics and administration and 
a juristic system which has gradually taken root 
seem to justify the recent view, which sees m 


Tunisia the existence of a “double sovereignty”, 
that of the Bay, traditional, and that of France^ 
more recent and progressive. 

The first great task of the protecting nation 
has been to eliminate as much as possible foreigr 
interference in its two forms, financial and judicial 
France having guaranteed the Tunisian debt, Greal 
Britain and Italy agreed to the suppression of th< 
Fmancial Commission, which was carried out ii 
O ct. 1884. 

Tunisia, given a regular system of financial ad 
ministration and a normal budget, regained iti 
economic stability. The Bay was given a civi 
list, for the upkeep of his family and his court. The 
French government still puts down officially in th« 
budget certain expenses like an important subventior 
to the archbishopric of Carthage. Through the 
decree of July 1, 1891 the monetary unit is nc 
longer the piastre but the franc. 

The French law of April 10, 1883 having 
created French tribunals in the Regency, and the 
beylical decree of May 5 1883 having agreed thal 
all those who formerly had the benefit of capitu 
lations were amenable to the new courts, the foreigr 
powers, one after the other, renounced (1883-1884 
their consular jurisdictions, just as in 1896-1893 
they had to abandon the customs privileges whict 
they also held under the capitulations. Italy alon< 
made reservations; and if at the expiration of hei 
treaty of 1868 with Tunisia and immediately aftei 
her defeat at Adowa in Ethiopia, she had tc 
recognise the fact of the Protectorate — whict 
Turkey declined to recognise officially until th« 
treaty of Sevres in 1920 — she has nevertheless 
retained an advantageous position in the Regencj 
which she does not cease to covet. Her sub 
jects are entering it in larger numbers than the 
French; she is developing her influence through the 
press (the daily Unione\ banking and especiallj 
cultural institutions (schools, societies) which bj 
virtue of her agreements are not under FrencI 
control; she complains however of certain step* 
which put her subjects at a disadvantage. In 1919 
Fiance recognised her ownership of the oases o 
Ghat and of Ghadames (the frontier with Tnpohtani; 
had been delimited in 1910) by an agreement, whicl 
is far from having put an end to the disturbing 
“Italian question” in Tunisia 

The Protectorate has enabled France to carrj 
out in the Regency a remarkable work in the waj 
of utilizing natural resources, and in supplying 
intellectual and social needs (hospitals, dispensaries 
medical men, benevolent societies, various scientific 
and learned institutions). Modern implements and 
more rational knowledge and methods have produced 
encouraging economic results. Primarily a land oi 
agriculture — cereals, the vine, olive, vegetables 
dates, to which may be added cork and alfa grass — 
and cattle-rearing, Tunisia is becoming more and 
more an exporter of iron, lead and zinc but especiallj 
of phosphates (since the discoveries of Ph Thomas 
in 1885) It imports fuel, tropical products and s 
quantity of manufactured objects. 

Its foreign trade is about 3 milliards of francs 
For a number of years, it is true, its balance oi 
trade has shown a deficit ; the revenue from tourist! 
is not sufficient to balance this. 

To facilitate European colonisation and to moder 
nise the administration of lands, Tunisia by decree 
of July 1, 1885 was given an important hi fonchr 
based on the Acte Torrens: ODtional registratioi 
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of lands, on a favourable decision by a “Tribunal 
mixte” instituted for this purpose (at Tunis 7 French 
and 3 Muslim magistrates, at Sflsa 4 French and 
2 Muslim); a decree of March 1924 also foreshadowed 
the establishment of a survey. In the early period 
of the occupation, colonisation by French agri- 
culturalists was left almost entirely to individual 
initiative. An official policy of settling French 
citizens on the land has only been actively pursued 
since about 1900. The Domain purchases lands to 
sell them later on a system of very easy payments 
to Frenchmen, e. g. former students of the ficole 
Colomale d’Agriculture in Tunis. The Italians 
compete with the French, less by the size of their 
farms, than by the number of their farmers. 

In default of a great immigration of French 
citizens, France has begun in Tunisia a policy 
of naturalisation by the decrees (the one presidential 
and the other bey lical) of Nov. 8, 1921 , but as 
a result of litigation begun m this connection by 
Gieat Britain before the Court of the Hague, they 
have been replaced by the French law of Dec 20, 
1923; naturalisation, considerably facilitated to 
foreigners and strangers who request it, becomes 
automatic (with however the power to decline 
it) in the second generation, obligatory in the 
third, for foreigners settled m the Regency. Great 
Britain has accepted in the mam these regulations 
which concern chiefly her Maltese subjects The 
Italians however by their agreements escape any 
forced naturalisation; but some of them become 
naturalised voluntarily. The “n£o-frangais”, among 
whom the Muslims do not number 2,000, while 
they include about 5,000 Jews, form over a quarter 
of the present French population 

The Jews, of whom several thousands of European 
ongin have retained Italian nationality, remain for 
the most part subjects of the Bay under native 
authority and jurisdiction, except in personal matters 
in which they are dealt with by a u Tribunal Rabbi- 
nique” of Tunis (reorganised by decrees of Nov. 
1898 and Nov 1929) and by u notaires isra61ites” 
(decrees of Febr. 1918 and Apr 1927) The Tunisian 
Jews do not perform militaiy service and in general 
cannot become government officials. Their rapid 
development in European civilisation raises the 
problem of their obtaining m large numbers or en 
bloc French citizenship. The decree of Aug 30, 1921 
established, for ail the Jews m the controle civile 
of Tunis, without distinction of nationality, a “Conseil 
de la Communaut6” of 12 members elected for 
four years by suffrage of the second degiee, with 
authouty to deal with matters of relief and worship. 
The government appoints the administrators of the 
other Jewish communities; it also appoints the 
Chief Rabbi of Tunisia. The practice of religion 
is declining, but Zionism on the other hand enjoys 
undeniable favour. 

The government of the Protectorate has always 
tried to improve, without offending religious beliefs, 
the native administration and the economic and 
religious conditions of the Muslims (cf above) If 
there are many problems to be solved, some of 
which are being studied, the work done so far 
is however quite appreciable In spite of its 
resistance to the adoption of western ways of 
living, the Muslim world of Tunisia is undergoing 
a radical transformation, of which it would be rash 
to predict the results. The Dustur movement 
(Tunisian constitutional party, desiring autonomy), 
which made progress in the years following the 


war, was skilfully checked by the Resident-General 
Lucien Saint. It looks at present as if the native 
population are satisfied with the nature of the 
reforms towards which, during the last ten years 
(1920 — 1930), the domestic policy of the Protecto- 
rate has been directed. 

The liberal measures already taken, notably in 
1922 and 1928 the creation of and reorganisation 
of the Grand Conseil, follow two fundamental 
principles: an appeal to the more and more direct 
collaboration of the natives, and an extension of 
the powers of the elected assemblies. New rights 
are being given m the French colony: elected 
municipal councils, a greater liberty of the press 
and of combination. 

At the time of wilting, Tunisia i§ preparing to 
celebrate in tranquillity the jubilee of the Pro- 
tectorate. 

List of Bays since the French 
Occupation* 

Muh. al-Sadil$: c All (1882—1902) 

Muh. aI-H5di (1902 — 1906) 

Muh. al-Nasir (1906 — 1922) 

Muh. al-Hablb (1922 — 1929) 

Ahmad (1929 — ). 

List of Resident-Generals: 

Roustan 

Paul Cambon (appointed m March 1882) 
Massicault (Nov. i88(j) 

Rouvier (Nov. 1892) 

Millet (Nov. 1894) 

Stephen Pichon (March 1901) 

Alapetite (Dec 1906) 

Flandm (Oct. 1918) 

Lucien Saint (Jan. 1921) 

Manceron (Jan 1929). 
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conquest: Fournel, Les Berbers , Paris 1875 — 
1881; Diehl, VAfrique byzanttne , Paris 1896, 
Caudel, Les premieres invasions arabes dans 
VAfrique du Nord , Paris 1900; 

Aon the middle ages. E. F. Gautier, 
Les siecles obscurs du Maghreb , Paris 1927 ; Von- 
derheyden, La Berberie orientate sous la dynastic 
des Bettou ’ l-Aghlab , Paris 1927; c Abd al-Wah- 
hSb, Bisa( al-aklk ft hadarat al-Kairawan, 
Tunis 1330; Chalandon, Hts toire de la domination 
normande en Italic et en Stale (passim), Paris 
1907; G. Margais, Les Arabes en Berberie du 
XItm«au XI VI** stecle , Constantine-Paris 1913; 
van Berchem, Tit res calif ens d y Occident , f. A., 
1907; Schaube, Handelsgesckichte der roman. 
V other des Mittelmeergebiets bis zum Ende der 
Ki euzzuge (passim), Munich 1906; Gim^nez Soler, 
El comercto en tiera de infieles durante la edad 
media , Bol. R, Acad . Buenas Letras , Barcelona 
1909 — 19 * 0 » La Mantia, La Sicilia ed it suo 
dominio nelV Africa settentr ., dal sec . XI al XV, 
Arch . Stor. StciL , 1922; Sayous, Le commerce des 
Europiens a Tunis depuis le XII In* siecle jusqu'a 
la fin du XVfb**, Paris 1929; Boissonnade, Les 
relations cotnmerciales de la France meridionale 
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avec VAfrique du Nord du XI line au XV*** 
siecle , Bull, geogr . du Comite des tr.hist., 1929; 
Alemany, Milicias Christianas . . . del Almagreb 
in Homenaje d Coder a , Saragossa 1904; Dela 
ville De Roulx, La France en Orient au XIV bn 
siecle, Paris 1886 (p. 1 66 — 200); Cerone, Alfonsi 
it Magnanimo ed Abu Omar Othman , Arch 
stor . StciL or tent., 1912 — 1913. 

2. The later Hafsids and the Spams} 
occupation: 

a. Travellers and geographers: vai 
Ghistele, Tvoyage ... in lande . . . Barbariet 
(1485), Gand 1557; Leo Africanus, Della descrit 
ttone delV Africa , ed. Ramusio, Venice 1550 
transl Temporal, Paris 1830, 2 nd ed. Schefer 
Paris 1896; Marmol, Description general di 
Africay Granada 1573, transl. Perrot d’Ablancourt 
Pans 1667; 

b. Documents publ. by: B6gouen, Notes ei 
documents .... histotre de la Tuntste , Paris- 
Toulouse 1901 ; Foucard, Relaziom dei duchi d 
Ferrara e dt Modena cot re dt Tuntst , Modem 
1881 ; Odorici e Amari, Letter e dt Mu ley Hassar 
a F err ante Gonzaga , Modena 1865; La Primau 
dale, Documents tnedtls sur Vhistotre de Voccu 
pation espagrtole en Afrique , R.A . , 1875-1877 
Grandchamp, Documents relatifs a la fin d 
V occupation espagnole en Tuntsie , R. T., 1914 
Monchicourt, La Tuntsie et V Europe. Quelque 
documents relatifs aux XVl* me , X VII e 
XV II I*™* siecles , R 7 ., 1905; and also, passin 
the rich Col de doc . ined. para la hist, di 
Espana , Madrid; 

c. Studies by . Motylinski, Expedition . . . 
contre Djerba (1310), in Actes XI V*™ Congrh 
Orient Algiers 1905; Muom, Tunisi e la spedi 
zione di Carlo V , Milan 1876, Cat, De Carol 
V in Africa rebus gestis , Pans 1891; Medina 
V expedition de Char les- Quint a Tunis , R . T. 
1906, Monchicourt, Essai sur les plans tmprime 
de Tnpoliy Djerba , Turns-Goulette au XV 
siecky R.A . , 1925; do., Episodes de la earner 
tuntst enne de Dragut , R 7 , 1918, Charles 
La conquete de Mahdia (1331), Mach., 1921 
Monchicourt, L' Expedition espagnole de 1361 
contre Vile de Djerba , R.T., 19 1 3— 1914; Braudel 
Les Espagnols et V Afrique du Nord de 14Q. 
a 1377, R*A., 1928 (very full bibliography 11 
the notes and in appendix, documents relatinj 
to Tunisia); Pomssot et Lantier, I.es gouverneur 
de La Goulet te durant V occupation espagnol 
R. T., 1930 (references to the sources given ii 
the notes). 

3. For the Turkish period: 

a. Muslim travellers* al- c Aiyasbl, Eihla 
Fez 1316, tr. Paris 1846 (Expl. scient. Algerte 
vol. ix); Ahmad al-Nssirl, Rihla, Fez, translated 
in the preceding volume; al-Warthil&nl. Rthla 
ed. Ben Cheneb, Algiers 1908; 

b. Muslim historians Ibn Abl Dinar al 
KairawfinI, Kttab al-Mu*nis, Tunis 1286, tr 
Paris 1845 (Expl scient. Algerte , vol. vii.) 
al-WazIr al-Sarradj, aVHulal al-sundustya , Tunii 
1287, unfinished ed.; Muh. b. Yusuf, al-Maspyra 
al-malahl (1705 — 1765), tr. Serres and Lasram 
Tunis 1900; Ibn Ma^dlsh, Nuzhat al-An$ar 
lith. Tunis 1321; Muh. al-BSgjf, al-XhuISfa .. 
fl UmarS 3 Ifrihiya, Tunis 1323; Ibn c Abd al 
c Azlz and Ibn Abl *l-lj)iysf, unpubl.; 

c. European writers: Lanfreducci e Bosio 
Costa e dtscorsi di Barberies (1587), ed. and ti 
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Monchlcourt-Grandchamp, R.A., 1925; Barker, 
A true and certain report of . . . captain W ard \ 
London 1609; Provost de Beaulieu-Persac, Me- 
moires , ed. La Ronci&re, Pans 1913^ p. 228 — 
264; Pijn acker, De rcyse naer Africa , Tunis, 
Algters ... in den jate 1623, Haarlem 1650; 
Savary de Brfcves, Relation de ses voyages . . . 
aux toyaumes de Tunis et Alger , Paris 1628; 
Attardo, Relazione della gtierra ..... fra Al- 
gien e Tunisi quest' anno 1628 , ed. Roy, R. T., 
1917; Th. d’Arcos, Le tires inedites ecixtes de 
Turns (1633— 36), Algiers 1889; Dan, Histoiie 
de Barbarie , Pans 1637; Th6venot, Voyages . . ., 
Pans 1664 — 1674^ Pagni, I.ettere . . . dt quanto 
egli vidde e opero tn Tunisia Florence 1829; 
D’Arvieux , Memoir es (vol. iv.), Paris 1735 (voyage 
to Tunis in 1666), Dapper, Naukeurtge beschnj - 
ving dei Afrikaensche gewesten, Amsterdam 1668; 
Galland, Relation del' esclavage d'un marchand 
Cassts a Turns , ed. in the Magastn encyclopedt- 
que , Pans 1809; Coppm, Le bouclier de l' Eut ope, 
Lyon 1686, Histoire des derm ere s revolutions 
du royaume de Tunis , Pans 1689; La Faye, 
Etat des royaumes de Barbarie , Rouen 1703; 
Lucas, Voyage . . . Afrtque (followed by a Me- 
moir e pour servir a I'histotre de Tunis'), Paris 
1712, Laugier de Tassy, Histoire des Etats 
bat bat esques, Fr tr., Paris 175 7, Peyssonnel, 
Relation d'un voyage sur les cotes de Barbarie 

. . en 1724, Pans 1838; Shaw, Travels (1727), 
Oxford 1738; Tollot, Nouveau voyage fatt ate 
Levant (1731), Pans 1742, La Condamme, Vo- 
yage au Levant (1731), frag ed , R. T 1898, 
Godefroy, Comelin and La Motte, Etat des ro- 
yautnes de Barbarie , Rouen 1731; Hebenstreit, 
Voyage a Alger , Tunis et Tripoli . . en 1732 , 
Berlin 1780; St Gervais, Memoires histonques 
... royaume de Tunis, Paris 1736, Lettres sur 
1' histoire politique de la Tuniste de 1728 a 1740 , 
ed. Gandolphe, R. T , 1924 — 1926; Poiron, 
Memoires concernant I'etat present du royaume 
de Tunis (1752), ed. Serres, Pans 1925, Des- 
fontaines, Fragments d'un voyage . . Tunis et 
Alger (1783 — 1786), Pans 1838; Stanley, Ob- 
servations on the city of Tunis , London 1786; 
Poiret, Voyage en Barbarie , Paris 1789, Nyssen, 
Memoire sur Tunis (1788), ed. Monchicourt, 
R. Hist Col Ft ., 1923; Carom, Ragguaglio del 
viaggio ... tn Bat bena, Milan 1805, tr. Conor- 
Grandchamp, R. T., 1917; Chauteaubnand, I li- 
ner air e de Pans a Jerusalem (1807), Paris 
X 8 1 1 ; Maggill, An Account of Tunis , Glasgow 
181 1 , Blaquieie, Lettres from the Medtlert anean, 
vol 2, London 1813; Frank, Tunis (1816), in 
I'Utnvers ptttoi esqne, vii , Pans 1850; Noah, 
Travels in . . . the Barbary States , New-York 
1819; Filippi, Fragmens . . sur la Regence de 
Tunis (1829), ed. Monchicourt, R. Hist. Col. 
Fr ., 1924 — 1926; cf. also Bauer’s correction, 
Relaciottes de Africa, vol. 3, Madrid 1922. — 
After 1830, in addition to numerous articles in 
magazines and journals (Le Tour du Monde , 

Revue de V Orient, etc ), books multiply: 

Grenville-Temple, Excursions in the Mediter- 
t anean, Algiers and Tunis ( 1832 — 33), London 
1835; Calligans, Notice sur Tunez (1834), ed. 
Monchicourt, R. Hist. Col. Fr., 1928; Ewans, 
Reise ... von Tunis (1835), Nuremberg 1837; 
Puckler-Muskau, Semilasso in Afrika, Stuttgart 
1836; Niculy, Documents sulla storia di Tunis, 
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Tunis en 1842, Paris 1844; Kennedy, Algeria 
and Tunisia in 1843, London 1846; Barth, Wan- 
derungen durch die Kustenldnder des Mittelmeers 
in 1843 — 47 , Berlin 1849; Chassiron, Apergu 
pittoresque de la Regence de Tunis, Paris 1849; 
Pellissier, Description de la Regence de Turns, 
Pans 1853 ( Expl . scient. Algerie, xv.; cf. also 
R d. Deux Mondes, May 1856); Daumas, Qua- 
torze ans h Tunis, Algiers 1857; Finotti, La 
Regenza di Tunisi, Malte 1857* Dunant, Notice 
sur la Regence de Tunis, Geneva 1858; Guerin, 
Voyage archeologique dans la Regence de Tunis , 
Pans 1862; Flaux, La Regence de Tunis au 
XIX bme stecle, Pans 1865; Frangois, Tunis et 
la Regence sous Mohammed el-Sadok Bey, Pans 
1867; De Gubernatis, Letters sulla Tunisia , 
Florence 1867; Michel, Turns , Pans 1867; 
Maltzan , Sittenbilder aits Tunis u. Algerien, 
Leipzig 1869; do., Reise in den Regentschaften 
Turns u. Trtpolts, Leipzig 1870; Zaccone, No- 
tes sur la Regence de Tunis, Paris 1875; Rae, 
Barbary , Journey from Tripoli to .... Kai- 
rouan, London 1877, F£raud, Notes sur un 
voyage en Tunisie et en Trtpolitaine, R A , 
1877; Nachtigal, Tunis, Deutsche Rundschau, 
1881; Pinchia, Ricordi di Tunisi, Turin 188 1. 

d. The collections of documents pu- 
blished by Plantet, Correspondance des beys de 
Tunis et des consuls de France avec la Cour 
{i577—*83o), 3 v., Pans 1893—1899; Grand- 
champ, La Fiance en Tuniste (. 1382 — 1706), 
8 v., Tunis 1920 — 1930; Heermga, Brontien tot 
de Geschiedents van den Levantschen Handel 
{1590 — 17 2 6 ), 3 v, The Hague 1910 — 1917, 
Grandchamp, Documents relatifs aux corsaires 
tunisiens ( 1777 — 1814), Tunis 1925; 

e. Special works: Rousseau, Attnales turn - 
siennes, Algiers 1864; Fitoussi, L'Etat tunisien 
(/ 323-1901), Tunis 1901, 2«d ed. in the press; 
Masson, Histoire des etabhssements et du commerce 
franfais dans I'Afrique bat baresque ( 1360 — 
1793 ), Pans 1903, do, Les Compagnies du 
cor ail, Paris-Marseilles 1908; La Ronci&re, 
Histone de marine frangatse, 5 v., Paris 1909- 
1920; Conor, Les exploits d' Alonso de Contreras 
en Tunisie ( 1601 — //), R.T , 1913; Spont, Les 
Frangati a Tunis de 1600 a 1789, R. Questions 
Hist , 1900; Playfair, The Scourge of Christen- 
dom , London 1884; Marchesi, Tunisi e la Re- 
pubbltca Venezia nel secolo XVIII, Venice 1882; 
Nallino, Venezia e Sfax nel secolo XVIII, in 
Cent. A man, Palermo 1910; Grandchamp, La 
mission de P lev tile- le- Pel ley h Turns (1793 — 94), 
Tunis 1921 ; do., Le citoyen Guiraud, proconsut, 
de la Republtque frangatse a Tunis (1796), R.T., 
1919; Loth, Arn. Soler, charge d'affaires d'Es- 
pagne a Tunis ( 1808 — 10), R. T., 1905-1906; 
Dupuy, Amertcatns et Bat bar esques (1776-1824), 
Paris 1910; Hugon, Les emblbnes des beys de 
Turns, Pans 1913; Serres, La politique turque 
en Aft tque du Nord sous la monarchie de Juillet , 
Pans 1925; Rouard de Card, Les arrangements 
conclus par le general Clauzel avec le bey de 
Tunis ( 1830 — 31), Paris 1927; Gonni, La regia 
marina sat da suite costi di Barberia {1830), 
Boll. Ufficio star ., 1930; do., Una squadra sardo- 
napoletana a Tunisi (1833), ibid . ; Grandchamp, 
Le differ end de la Tunisie avec la Sardaigne et 
Naples en r^33, R. T. (appearing shortly); 
Monchicourt, La mahalla d' Ahmed Zarroug 
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4. On the French Protectorate and Tu- 
nisia since 1881, there is now a vast literature. 
The following are the principal works: 

a. Establishment of the Protectorate. 
Documents diplomatique s, Affaires de Tunisie 
(1870 — 1881 ), Pans 1881; D’Estournelles de 
Constant, La politique frangaise en Tunisie, 
Paris 1891 ; Crispi, Politica ester a (1876-1890), 
transl. R. T., 1913; Chiala, Pagtne di storia 
contemporanea , vol. 2: Tunisi , Turin 1895; Broad- 
ley, The last Punic War , Edinburgh-London 
1882; V expedition miltiatre en Tutttste , Paris 
n.d., Cappello, La spedtzione francese in Tunisia , 
Citta di Castello 1912; Rouard de Card, Traites 
de la France avec les pays de PAfrique du Nerd, 
Paris 1 906 ; do , La Turqute et le protector at 
/ran fats en Tuntsie , Pans 1916; 

b. Political questions since 1918: La 
Tunisie mar tyre, 1920; Raynaud, La Tunisie 
sans les Fiangats , Paris n. d. ; Jung, Les ref 01 mes 
en Tunisie, Paris 1926; Winkler, Ess at sur la 
nationality dans les protectorats de Tunisie et 
du Maroc, Paris 1926; Aguesse, Sotiveratnete 
et nationality en Tunisie, Paris 1930; Tumedei, 
La Questtone turns in a e P Italia, Bologna 1922, 
Sarfatti, Tumsiaca, Rome 1924; Bonura, Gh 
Italiam in Tunisi, Rome 1929; and numerous 
articles in the Bulletin du Comite de PAfrique 
f ran false, from which are reprinted * Rodd Balek, 
La Tunisie afres la guerre (1919 — 21), Paris 
1922; Cave, Sur les traces de Rodd Balek 
(1924. — 27), Paris 1929; and a Chrontque de 
Tunisie ( 1922 — 28), Tunis 1928; 

c. General desc ri ptions Hesse-Wartegg, 
Tunis, Vienna 1882, Graham and Ashbee, Ti atiels 
in Tunisia, London 1887 (in appendix a very 
useful Bibliography of Tuntsta, to which nothing 
is added in Rouard de Card, Livres franfais 
dee X V I D mc et X VIII hme si teles concern ant les 
Etats barbaresques, Paris 19 1 1) ; Lapessan, La 
Tunisie , Paris 1887, 1917 2 , Faucon, La Tu- 
nisie, 1893; La Tunisie Htstoire et description, 
4 v., Paris-Nancy 1896, 1900 2 ; La Tunisie au 
debut du XX ^ siecle, Paris 1904; Loth, La 
Tunisie et P oeuvre du Protectoi at f ran fats, Fans 
1907, Notice generale sur la Tunisie ( 1811 — 
1921), Toulouse 1922; Despois, La Tuntsie , 
Pans 1930; 

d Social life, novels of manners: 
Lapie, Les civilisations tumsiennes , Pans 1898; 
Canal, La litter ature et la presse tumsiennes 
dc P Occupation a 1900, Paris n. d. , Duhamel, 
Le prtttce faffar, Paris 1924, Ilubac, Les masques 
d'argile, Paris 1928. — Cf also for the natives, 
the works quoted under “Language” and numerous 
articles m the Revue Tuttistenne : 

5 For non-Muslims, in addition to Dar- 
mon (see also under “Religion”). 

a. Christians. Mesnage, Le chnstiamsme 
en Afrique, Eglise mozarabe, Paris- Algiers 1915 , 
Gleizes, Jean Le Vac her, Paris 1914, do, Cap- 
twite et oeuvres de St, Vincent de Paul en Bar- 
barie, Paris 1930; Anselme des Arcs, Mimoires 
de la mission des capucins de Tunisie ( 1624 — 
i86f), Rome 1889; Pons, La nouvelle Eglise 
d' Afrique (depuis i8jo), Tunis 1930; 

b, Jews: Caz&s, Essai sur P htstoire des 
Israelites de Tunisie, Paris 1889; Chalom, Les 
Israelites de la Tunisie, Paris 1908; Arditti, 
Recueil des testes legislates et juridiques con - 
cernant les Israelites de Tuniste (1837 — sqjf), 


Tunis 1915; Tibi, Le Statut personnel ... . des 
Israelites tunisiens , Tunis 1923; Slouschz, Un 
voyage d' etudes juives en Afrique, Paris 1909; 
do , Travels in North Africa, Philadelphia 1927. 

6. For the history of Muhammadan 
art. G. Mar$ais, Manual d'art musulman 
V architecture, Pans 1926 — 1 927. 

3. Administration. 

a . French administration. At the beginning 
of the Protectorate and by virtue of the beylical 
decree of Feb. 4, 1883, the Resident-General was 
immediately asssisted by a “Secretary General 
of the government of Tunisia”, who had control 
of all the official correspondence and held the same 
position with the Prime Minister as the Resident 
did with the Bey. This office was abolished on 
July 14, 1922 and to some extent replaced by a 
“Delegate to the Residence General”, whose powers, 
fixed by presidential decree of Feb. io, 1923, are 
very different and in practice not so considerable, 
although he is vice-president of the Council of 
Mimsteis, inspecteur des controles civils, and takes 
the place of the Resident when away or pre- 
vented fiom appearing. By vntue of a residential 
resolution of Nov. 10, 1926, the Resident is as- 
sisted by a civil cabinet and a military one. 

This same resolution of 1926, supported by a 
number of beylical decrees of the same day, re- 
models the mam government offices of the Regency 
and defines the activities of the principal services 
organised and directed by the French since the 
occupation: the “Direction Generale des Tra- 
vaux Publics** created on Sept 3, 1882, the 
“Direction G6n6rale des Finances” on Nov. 4 
of the same year, the “Direction G6n6rale de In- 
struction publique et des Beaux-Arts” od May 6, 

1883, the “Direction Generate de 1 ’ Agriculture, 
du Commerce et de la Colonisation” on Nov 3, 
1890, the “Direction Generale de l’lnt^rieui” (which 
includes the departments of public health and 
public assistance) and the “Direction de la Justice 
Tumsienne” of July 14,1922 (the two latter were 
created as a result of the suppression of the office 
of Secretary General). We may add the “Office 
des Postes et Telegraphes”, which was created on 
June if, 1888, and became an autonomous 
“Direction” by the decree of Nov. 18, 1927. 

If we except the southern part, which is held to 
be a military zone (capital Medenine) and governed 
by a “Service des Affanes indigenes” (2 officers 
of highei rank, 20 captains or lieutenants, 1 1 military 
interpreters, paid out of the French budget), Tunisia 
is divided for administrative purposes since 1922 
into 5 “regions” (Bizerta, Tunis, Le Kef, Susa and 
Sfax) each of which is sub-divided into a certain 
number of “contr 61 es civils”, in all 19* Beja, 
Bizerta, Tabarka, Suk el-Arba, Tunis, Zaghouan, 
Grombalia, T6boursuk, Le Kef, Maktar, Medjez 
el-Bab, Susa, Kairawan, Thala, Sfax, Gabes, Gafsa, 
Tozeur, Djerba. The “controleurs civils*’, French 
officials instituted by presidential decree of Oct. 4, 

1884, ate appointed by presidential decree on the 
nomination of the Minister of Foreign Affairs; their 
duties, defined by the residential circular of July 22, 
1887, consists mainly in supervising the native ad- 
ministration and aiding in French colonisation; 
they have the title of vice-consuls and perform 
the duties of French consular agents. Their status 
was regulated by residential resolution of April 25, 
1922. 
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French law is administered in the Regency by two 
tribunals of first instance, one at Tunis (4 chambers), 
the other at Susa, and by 14 regular “justices de paix” 
to whom are to be added the justices “foraines”, 
whose courts are itinerant The tribunals are amen- 
able to the Court of Appeal in Algiers. Penal law is 
administered, foi offences and misdemeanours, by 
correctional tribunals, and in the same cases as in 
Algeria by “juges de paix”. Crimes are judged by 
criminal tribunals sitting at Tunis and Sus 5 , com- 
posed of 3 French professional judges and 6 as- 
sessors, whose appointment is regulated by the 
presidential decree of Nov. 29, 1893* then nationality 
depends on that of the accused; there is no jury. 
All the French magistrates, who are in every 
respect the same as m Algeria, are appointed by 
presidential decree on the nomination of the “Garde 
des Sceaux”. 

France is responsible for the budget for the 
army and the navy. Bizerta is the headquarters 
of a naval prefecture which covers the whole of 
the shores of North Africa. The general commanding 
the “Division d’Occupation” assumed in 1926 the 
title of “Commandant supdneur des troupes de 
Tunisie”. 

To complete the list of the principal public 
services of Tunisia, mention must be made of the 
two companies which have concessions for the 
most important ports that of Bizerta, founded m 
1886, that of Tunis, Susa and Sfax founded in 1894; 
and the 3 railway companies a the Company B6ne- 
Guelma, called Compagnie Fermi&reas a result of the 
convention of July 22, 1922 (almost all the Tunisian 
system, which consists pnmarily of a long line 
following the coast, two lines Tunis-Algeria through 
the valley of he Medjerda and by the High Tell, a 
line from Susa to the phosphate mines west of Gafsa 
through the steppes of Sbeitla and Fenana) ; b the 
Compagnie des phosphates de Gafsa (narrow gauge 
lines connecting Sfax with Gabes, Redeyef and 
Tozeur), c, the Tramway Company of Tunis 
(electric system m the suburbs* 2 lines Tunis-La 
Marsa, one via La Goulette and Carthage) 

Besides the government departments, Tunisia has 
a certain number of deliberative assemblies, no- 
minated or elected The French alone are electors 
to the chambers of commerce and agriculture, 
elected for 6 years, one third retiring every two 
years, the chamber of commerce of Tunis, chamber 
of agriculture of Tunis, chamber of commerce and 
agriculture of SusS, chamber of commerce and agri- 
culture at Sfax, all four instituted in 1895, chamber 
of commerce of Bizerta, instituted in 1902. Women 
have the right of voting but cannot themselves 
be members. The chamber of mining interests which 
meets in Tunis, crested by residential resolution of 
July 15, 1922, represents indiscriminately French 
or Tunisian owners, directors, managers or engineers 
of mines in Tunisia; its 12 members are elected 
for 6 years and half retire every 3 years. 

60 places have been created municipalities. By 
virtue of the decrees of Jan. 14, 1914 and Jan. 1, 
1924, the municipal councils appointed by decree 
for 3 years, one third only elected each year, 
consist of a native president, one or more French 
vice-presidents and a varying number of native or 
European councillors. Their deliberations, which 
are public, are subject to the approval of the 
prime minister. 

The decree of July 13, 1922, replaced by that 
of March 27, 1928, instituted “regional councils” 


whose members, elected for 6 years, were at first 
representatives on the one hand of the native 
municipal councillors and of the (native) councils 
of the V^idate, and on the other of a slight majority 
of Frenchmen representing French municipal coun- 
cillors or chambers of commerce and agriculture; 
they now also include a vice-president of the 
municipality of each capital of a region, the delegates 
to the Grand Council elected by universal suffrage, 
representatives of the chamber of mining interests 
and native chambers of commerce. The regional 
council, a consultative body on economic and finan- 
cial questions, meets twice a year, for 6 days at most 
at each session, in the capital of the region under 
the presidency of a controleur civil, appointed by 
the Resident General, who has however no vote. 
The French members elect a vice-president and a 
secretary, another vice-president and another secre- 
tary are appointed by the native members. 

The principal representative assembly, the “Grand 
Conseil”, replaced on July 13, 1922 the “Conference 
Consultative” of 1896, which had in the meanwhile 
been several times remodelled A number of decrees 
and resolutions of March 1928 regulate its com- 
position and powers. It consists of a French and 
a native section which in principle deliberate 
separately. The French section, piesided over by 
the Resident General, numbers 52-22 representatives 
of economic interests, 6 elected by the chamber of 
agriculture of T unis, 2 by the chamber of commerce of 
Bizerta, 4 by that of Tunis, 4 by the mixed chamber 
of Susa, 4 by that of Sfax, 2 by the chamber of 
mining interests, and 30 representatives of the 
Fiench colony, elected regionally by all French 
inhabitants over 21 years of age and domiciled 
in Tunisia for at least two years, 6 for Bizerta, 
10 for Tunis 4 for Le Kef, 5 for Sus 5 , 5 for Sfax 
and all the “terntoires militaires”. The members 
of the Grand Council, aged at least 25, are elected 
for 6 years, half being elected every 3 years. The 
Council examines and votes the budget It can 
also express its wishes, except on political or 
constitutional questions, give its opinion on questions 
submitted to it by the government, and itself put 
questions to the government Fiance reserves the 
right to approve a decree dissolving the Grand 
Council or to overrule its decisions even on budget 
questions. The Grand Council meets once a year in 
ordinary session for a maximum period of 20 days ; 
it may also be convoked for an extraordinary session. 
Each section elects its own officers and appoints two 
grand commissions: financial commission and com- 
mission for economic machinery. The French section 
sends 5 representatives of economic interests and 
7 of the French colony. The plenary sittings ot 
the Grand Council are not public. A “Commission 
Arbitrale”, presided over by the Resident-General 
deliberates on all proposals, votes or motions, on 
which the two sections have held different opinions. 
Its 14 members are appointed half by the French 
section and half by the native section: in case 
of persistant disagreement, the Resident General 
takes part in the voting, as well as the ministers or 
duectors present, i. e. the government has a casting 
vote between the two disputing sections 

b. Finance. The fiscal resources of Tunisia are 
composed, in decreasing proportion, of direct taxes . 
I. the “taxe personnelle” (is ft (an) which has re- 
placed the old mad; bn (cf. Barthfcs, Les impots 
arabes en Tunisie , Algiers 1923) and is levied on 
every male inhabitant of Tunisia over 20 years of 
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age; 2. ground taxes (gUttiin on the date-palms, 
$anUn on the olive-trees, c u$&r or tithe on cereals, 
from which lands newly brought under cultivation 
are exempted for five years, mar a on orchards 
and irrigated lands except those of Ejerba, khudar^ 
“ special tax on the cultivated lands of Ejerba”, tax 
on cattle instituted in 1918, tax on the vine in- 
stituted in 1919, tax on undeveloped land instituted 
in 1927, tax on the rentable value and on the 
rentals of urban and suburban estates levied mainly 
for the benefit of the communes); 3. taxes on com- 
mercial and industrial profits (licence instituted in 
1927 and mining dues); 4. tax on the income 
from personal property, mortgages etc , created in 
1918; and a few taxes called “assimil^es”. 

Indirect taxes, which are increasing in importance, 
are: a . stamp and registration duties, b. customs 
duties, calculated in such a way as to favour French 
products, c. a series of duties on the manufacture 
and sale of various products, which in 1920 replaced 
the old mahsulat , under the name of “indirect 
contributions”. In addition there are d the revenues 
from monopolies (tobacco, salt, matches, playing- 
cards), e. the profit from the Post Office, / from 
various industrial enterprises and g. from the state 
lands. 

c. Native administration. The native 
ministers number 3. the “prime minister” (al-iuazir 
al-akbar ), assisted by the “minister of the Pen” 
( wazir al-kalam\ with the Director General of the 
Interior at his side; the Minister of Justice ( wazir 
a l-^ ad Ilya) whose office was instituted on April 
26, 1921 and who is advised by a French 
“Directeur de la Justice Tunisienne”. 

The basis of the territorial organisation of Tunisia 
is the division into kaidates, at present numbering 
37: Beja, Bizerta, Mateur, Ain-Draham, Suk el- 
Arba, Suk el-Khemis, Tums-ville, Tums-banlieue, 
Zaghouan, Soliman, Nabeul, T6boursouk, Le Kef, 
Tadjerouine, Ouled-Ayar, Ouled-Aun, Medjez el- 
Bab, Susa, Monastir, Mahdia, Souassi, Kairawan, 
Djelass, Fraichich, Madjeur, Sfax, Djebeniana, La 
Skira, Arad, Gafsa, Hammama, Ej^nd, Djerba, 
Matmata, Nefzaoua, Ouerghemma, Tatahouine. In 
Tunis-ville, the kaid keeps the old name of shaikh 
al-maditta. The kaid (^aV), appointed by decree, 
has retained functions which are administrative, 
judicial and financial: he acts as intermediary 
between the government and the people, has to 
see that the public peace is maintained, deals with- 
out appeal with civil or penal affairs of slight 
importance and collects taxes. He has at his disposal 
a native gendarmerie ( u&ak ) composed of “spahis” 
( sbcfthiya ) who collect the fines (k hi dm a) from 
defaulting taxpayers. There is a tendency to 
replace by a fixed salary the taxes which he used 
to collect for himself from those under him ; some 
steps have already been taken in this direction. 

The kaids are assisted or supplemented by 
khalifas appointed by decree since Nov. 28, 1889; 
they now number 67 divided into 2 grades, of 
which 20 are in the upper grade. Since June 4, 
1912, there has been a group of “kaids stagiaires” 
{ kahiya ) or “probationers” and of khalifas of an 
exceptional class, now numbering 16, who represent 
the kaid in certain spheres of his duties. 

Each kaidate is subdivided into a certain number 
of shaikhates, in all 604, placed under the authority 
of a shaikh appointed by the government on the 
nomination of the kaid. The shaikh is responsible 
for public order and aids in the collection of taxes. 


A number of decrees and resolutions of 1922, 
modified in 1928, have instituted and organised 
(except in military territory) “councils of kaidates”, 
whose purpose is to discuss the economic needs 
of the kaidates and to reply to government en- 
quiries and elect representatives to the regional 
councils. Each shaikhate sends 4 delegates, 1 or 
2 principals, the others subsidiary, of at least 30 years 
of age, chosen from among themselves, subject to 
ministerial approval, by the notables, i. e. by the 
most distinguished taxpayers, over 25 years of age, 
living m or owning land in the shai kfr ate outside 
the communes. The lists of notables drawn up 
by the kaid are revised by a commission on which 
sit along with him the civil comptroller and the 
kadi. Solicitors, officials or policemen cannot be 
delegates to the council. The sittings, which last 
2 days, are quarterly. The elections take place 
every 6 years. 

Native chambers of commerce and agriculture 
were created in 1920, reorganised in 1924 and 
1928 . the “chambre d’agnculture indigene du nord” 
which includes an agncultural section (1 member 
for each kaidate, chosen by the government from 
two candidates presented by the delegates of 
the shaikhates) and a section for rural economy 
(2 membeis, matriculants or agricultural engineers* 
chosen by the government from 4 candidates pre- 
sented by the delegates from the shaikhates) ; the 
“Chambre de Commerce indigene du nord” which 
includes a commercial section (12 elected Muslims 
and 5 Jews) and a section for general economics 
(2 Muslim or Jewish members, chosen by the 
government from 4 candidates presented by the 
electors). The electors must be at least 25 years 
of age and the candidates 30. 

Since 1928 it has been provided that these two 
assemblies should have joint meetings with the 
similar I rench bodies. There has also been founded, 
inside each “chambre mixte” of Susfi and Sfax, 
a native section of 7 members. 

We have already seen what share the natives 
take in the municipal councils and regional councils. 
In the Grand Council they form a distinct section 
of 26 members, 10 of whom represent the 5 regions 
(2 each), 3 the territories of the south, 4 the native 
chamber of commerce of the north, 4 the native 
chamber of agriculture of the north, 2 each of the 
native sections of the mixed chambers, 1 the 
Jewish community of Tunis. This section of the 
Grand Council is usually presided over by the 
Delegate to the Residence General or a high 
French official of the protectorate nominated by 
the Resident, exceptionally by the Resident-general. 
The two sections may agree to deliberate in com- 
mon; the votes are then considered as having 
been given by a single assembly. 

Tunisian law, the statutes of which were settled 
by decree of Jan. 1928, carefully preserves the 
distinction between lay and religious jurisdiction. 
At the head of the first category, the tribunal of 
the “Ouzara” ( Uzara °) at Tunis has comprised 
since 1921: a. a kind of court of appeal for all 
Tunisia, the two courts of which (civil and penal) 
each sit with 3 magistrates; b. a criminal court 
which judges cases of first instance and without 
appeal ; c. a court of arraignment ; d. a commission 
des requites, a kind of court of appeal. The 
Ouzara is completed by regional tribunals with 3 
magistrates created at Sfax, Gabes and Gafsa in 
1896, at Susa and ICairawSn in 1897, at Kef in 
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1898, at Beja in 1926. In 1906 “commissaires du 
gouvernement” were attached to them, i.e. French 
lawyers speaking Arabic. Parties can be represented 
by “oukils” ( waktl , pi. ukala?). In conclusion it 
may be noted that the regional tribunal of Tunis 
is still called Ditba , and that Tunis has also the 
tribunal of the “Orf” ( C 6V/), a kind of tribunal 
for trade and commerce on which sit the Shaikh 
al-Madlna and ten assessors. 

Btbltography . Zeys, Code annote de la 
Tuniste , 1901 (annual supplements down to 
1912); Lagrange and Fontana, Codes et lots de 
la Tunisie , Pans 1912 (supplements to 1928); 
Journal Offictel tuntsten ; A. Girault, Puncipes 
de colontsalton et de legislation coloniale (vol. v., La 
Tunisie et le Maroc), 5th e d., Paris 1928. 

4. Muslim Religion. 

With the exception of the island of £)jerba, 
3 / 5 of the inhabitants of which are Kharidjis, 
Tunisia has for long adopted Malikite sunnism. 
The descendants of the Turks or those who claim 
to be such profess to be Hanafls; they are a 
small, but aristocratic, minority, and privileged 
from the fact that they include the beyhcal family. 

a . Institutions. — Shar c . Under the Hafsids 
[q. v.] the highest religious functions were performed 
m Tunis by the “Kadi of the community” {kadi 
'l-dframifa) and the “Kadi for marriages” ( kadi 
W-ankika) appointed, like the chief muftis [q. v ] 
or khatlb [q. v ], by the sovereign. Below them 
again there was a kadi 'l-mrfamalal and a kadi 
’ l-ahtlla . The “Kadi of the camp” ( kadi ’ l-mahalla ) 
accompanied the government troops in the field 
Ibn Abi Dinar (p. 276 ; transl., p 470) has pointed 
out how the KfidI gradually allowed himself to 
come under the domination of the mufti to such 
an extent that they are associated in the tribunal of 
the “Char&a” (Skar c ; cf. Saint Gervais, p. 93 — 95), 
and that under the Turks the Hanafi chief mufti 
{bd$h-muf tf) took the title of Shaikh al-IslSm [q. v.], 
which he still retains; the Maliki bash-mufti, who 
occupies a position which is officially not so high, 
has sometimes been honoured with the same title. 

The “Char&a”, exclusively applied m personal 
law (civil law, marriage, divorce, trusteeship, 
guardianship, inheritance), is formed m each town 
of the interior by a Maliki mad^lis one kadi with 
one or more muftis. In Tunis, a Hanafi madjlis 
sits in the “DlwSn” alongside of a Maliki one; both 
take cognisance of cases submitted to them by 
litigants from the interior or remitted to them by 
other kadis. 

The operation of these courts, formerly regulated 
by decrees of 1856 and 1875, is now fixed by that 
of Dec. 15, 1896, which defined the procedure of 
the murasala's by insisting that they should be 
recorded m a register kept by notaries. The decree 
of March 6, 1926 installed a system of legal as- 
sistance, which frees the natives from a tax of 
enrolment created on March 3 of the same year. 
In conclusion^ registrars were appointed by decree 
of January 28, 1930. 

Notariat e. The native “notaries” (W/, pi. c udul ) 
are appointed by beyhcal decree. Their recruit- 
ment and method of practice have long been re- 
gulated by the decree of 30th Dhii ’1-Ka c da 1291 
(Jan. 8, 1875); appointments were made on the 
nomination of the kadis; former students who had 
received the diploma of the Great Mosque were 
almost automatically appointed notaries without 


necessarily practising. The decree of May 8, 1928 
made appreciable modifications to the earlier statute; 
new regulations were again made by the decree 
of July 1, 1929, which came into operation on 
Jan. 1, 1931. In future, Muslim notaries must be 
at least 24 years of age, have spent two or three 
years in a notary’s office, and — most remarkable 
innovation — have passed an examination which 
demands a knowledge of Tunisian legislation. The 
diploma of the Great Mosque confers the right 
to present oneself for the notanate examination 
of the “first category”, which enables the recipient 
to practise in a large town; the notaiies of the 
“second category”, after a slightly different ex- 
amination, can only practise in towns of less im- 
portance. The registers (daybook and minute-book), 
supplied and checked by the ministry of Justice, are 
subject to a regular and serious system of inspection. 

Hu bus. The wakf [q. v.] properties in Tunisia 
are called “habous” ( hubUs ). The public habous 
have been managed since Khair al-Din’s time m 
1874 by a central office (&amHyd) reorganised by 
decree of March 19, 1924; at its head are a 
director and an administrative committee: it is 
divided into a certain number of offices, and has 
a representative ( ntftb ) in each of the principal 
centres of the Regency who delegates the actual 
managing agents (• wakil ) The decree of July 17, 
1908 has placed the Djam c fya under the control 
of a “conseil sup^rieur des habous” directed by 
the Minister of the Pen and the Director-General 
of the Interior. The Djam c Iya has the right to 
supervise the management of private habous 

The legislation relating to the habous has been 
cleverly got round with the help of the three 
following processes (cf. H. de Montety, Une lot 
agratre en Tunisie , Cahors 1927): a the contract 
of “enzel” ( inzal ) or transference of habous on 
payment of a rent in perpetuity (decree of May 26, 
1886, frequently modified and supplemented; 
since 1905, the enzelist debtor has been able to 
redeem the rent; the sale of land is by public 
auction except that the rights of the occupants ot 
rural estates are safeguarded) ; b. exchange in kind 
or money (decrees of Jan II and Nov. 13, 1898); 
c. long-term leases (Jan. 31, 1898). 

The Bait al-Mal is under the JJjamTya. It 
gives grants for charitable purposes and receives 
estates for which there are no heirs. 

Brotherhoods. It would be very risky to give 
definite figures about the Muslim religious brother- 
hoods of Tunisia (cf. Depont and Coppolani, Les 
confrei'tes religieuses musulmanes , Algiers 1897, 
passim). We cannot adopt without reserve those 
given m the Annuaire du Monde Mmulman . The 
total number of adherents is certainly much greater 
than the figure of 58,143 given there. According 
to an unpublished official enquiry made in 1924 
by the Residence Generate, the administrative 
district of Le Kef alone has 18,000 kkdan 
or fufcarcf, while the members of the brotherhoods 
form a thud of the population in the district of 
Beja, which includes in all 66,000 Muslims. There 
are over 13,000 in the annexe of Tatahouine alone. 
The four orders most widely spread are : the 
Kadirlya and the RahmUriiya^ then the ‘Isawa 
and the Tl&anlya [q. v.] ; the c ArUsIya are also 
quite numerous. Further, in addition to local 
groups like the Bu^Allya of Nefta, there are 
scattered groups of Madanlya , S&Zdhiliya and 
Taiyiblya. The administrative officials of Tabarka 
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nd Thala agree in estimating in their areas the 
roportion of RahmSnlya and Kfidirlya respectively 
t 50 % and 40 % of the total number of members; 
ut this proportion is of course smaller elsewhere, 
rhere rival orders have had more success. We 
lay note the spread of the recently-formed sect 
f the c Alawiya, which originated in Mostaganem 
1 Algeria, and seems to have its Tunisian centre 
t the ZSwiya [q. v.] of Ksibet el-Mediouni near 
lonastir. While Tunis, Menzel bou-Zelfa, and the 
)jerld are centres of important brotherhoods, Le 
Lef contains the most influential mother-zawiyas 
t is true that the political role of these organisations 
» practically nil and that even their religious m- 
uence is gradually declining. 

The right of asylum of the zawiyas was abolished 
n Feb. 6, 1883. 

b Education* The Kur 3 Snic schools are called 
uttab At the top, the “medersas”, directed by 
ertificated former students of the Great Mosque, 
laintained by the Djam c lya under the supervision 
f the Director of Public Instruction, are now 
ractically nothing more than hostels for the students 
t the Great Mosque; at the very most a few 
itorial lectures are given there. Only the medersa al - 
4 sfurtya trains mifaddib or teachers for the kuttab. 

The Great Mosque. Under the Turks, the 
ireat Mosque gradually became the centre of all 
iligious teaching, in our day, it has secured a 
lonopoly of it and is attended by some 2,000 
udents, from Tunisia, Tripolitania, Algena and 
ven sometimes Morocco. The organisation of its 
causes, in what may be called the modern period, 
oes back to the edict ( manshur ) of Ahmad Bay. 
f RamadSn 27, 1258 (Nov. I, 1842) known as 
l-Mtfal/aka, because it was affixed to the Bab 
l-Shifa 3 gate of the Great Mosque The principal 
rrangements were * 30 teachers pi c ulama i 3 ) 

f whom 15 are Malikl and 15 Hanafi, weie each 
) give 2 lectures a day, except on Thursday and 
riday, the days of the Two Feasts and the month 
f RamadSn; their pay was to be 2 piastres a day, 
xcept when absent without regular cause. The 
vo Shaikhs al-IslSm, Malik! and Hanafi, were 
ppomted inspectors ( [nuzzar ) and were to receive 

00 piastres a month, they were to be assisted 

1 their task by the two kadis, one of each rite, 
ho drew 3 piastres a day These four also audited 
ie accounts of the administrators of the Bait 
L-Mai, from which the above salaries were paid 

the funds of the Bait al-M 5 l shewed a substantial 
lrplus, it was to be divided under certain con- 
itions among the most diligent students. The 
ppomtments of teachers were to be made by 
eylical deciee ( zahlr ) on the advice of the 
ispectors and the two kSdls. 

But it is only from Khair al-Din’s time that a 
lore detailed organisation dates: the decree ( amr 
dt) which he made SSdik B 5 y issue on 28th Dhu 
-Ka c da 1292 (Dec. 26, 1875) lays down in 67 
rticles the subjects to be taught, the list of authors 
> be expounded, the privileges and duties of 
ie students, teachers and supervisors, and regu- 
itions for the library. — The number of partial 
lodifications afterwards made caused this decree to 
e replaced by that of Sept. 16, 1912, of which 
ie 81 articles with a few additions still govern 
ie institution. In it we find, somewhat mixed up, 
ongside of pedagogical provisions of an old 
ishioned type, strong recommendations in favour 
f correctness and good behaviour and, in article 


19, the prohibition to doubt principles traditionally 
admitted by the ‘ulamft^s. 

The subjects taught, more numerous and more 
varied than the “eleven branches of learning” 
provided for at the Azhar by the regulation of 
1872 are, m the order in which they are given in 
article I : Kur’Snic exegesis ( tafsir\ traditions 
relating to the Prophet ( haditK ), biographies ( siyar ), 
dogmatic theology ( tawhid) % the reading and proper 
recitation of the Kur^Sn ( 'JkirafTit , ta$wid\ techno- 
logy ( niustalah ), judicial methodology (#/«/ al~fikh\ 
jurisprudence ( fikh\ the law of inheritance (fartfttf), 
mysticism ( ta$awwuf \ the determination of the 
hours of prayer (mlkat\ syntax (nahw\ grammatical 
morphology Qarf) y elocution and rhetoric (mtfani, 
bayan\ style, composition, literature (lugha* inshiP, 
adab ), history and geography ( tcfrlkh , ^ ugr&fiya ), 
drawing and calligraphy ( rasm , hJmtJ). versification 
(' z arud ), logic ( [rnantik ), dialectic (adab al-bakth\ 
arithmetic ( htsab ), geometry (/ 'tandasd), astronomy 
(hadd), mensuration (misaha). Of these subjects 
the latter are somewhat neglected. The rigidly 
traditionalist spirit and the archaic methods of 
instruction used in the Great Mosque are obstacles 
to all progress in profane sciences, and to any 
liberalism in religious matters. Under history and 
geography the programme, 111 addition to a brief 
i£sum6 of Muslim history, gives only two books to 
be studied the Rakm al-Hulal of Ibn al-Khatlb and 
the Mukaddima of Ibn Khaldun, both of the XIV th 
century. The geometry is still Euclid, whose propo- 
sitions are read in al-Tusf s version (xm th century). 

The courses, which are free, are divided 
into three stages, and there are examinations to 
pass from one to the other. The following is a list 
of the works on religion and language expounded 
in the highest course (art. 4) : 




u$ul 

al'fikh 



the Asrar al-Tanzil of al-BaidawI, 
the commentary of the two Pjalals ; 
the Muwattf? with commentary of al- 
Zarkanl, 

the Sahlh of al-Bukh 5 rI with commentary 
of ai-Kastalianl, 

the §ahth of Muslim with commentary 
of al-Ubbi, 

the Shifa? of the Kadi c Iy 5 d with com- 
mentary of al-Shihfib al-Khafadji : 
the Mawahxb al-ladumya of al-KastaiiSnl 
with commentary of al-Zark 5 nI, 
the Sir a al-kil'atya ; 
the commentary of al-DjurdjSnl on the 
Mawakif of t Adud al-Dln al-ldjl, 
the commentary of al-Taft 5 zanI on the 
<m Akc?id of c Umar al-Nasafl, 
the Kubra of the Shaikh al-SanusI; 
the Tawdlh of Sadr al-Shari c a c Ubaid AllSh 
al-Mahbabl, 

the commentary of € Adud al-Dln al-ldjl 
on the Mu&&tasar of Ibn al-HSdjib, 
the commentary of al-Mahalll on the 
Djatft al-Qiawamf of c Abd al-Wahhab 
al-Subkl; 

the Tabyin of c Uthman al- 

Zaila c I (commentary on the Kan* al - 
DakaPik of c Abd AllSh al-Nasafl), 
the Durar (commentary of the G&urar\ 
the commentary of STdl c Abd al-BS^I on 
the Mukhta^ar of Kh alil, 
the commentary of Sldl Muhammad al* 
Khirshi on the same; 
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ta^awwuf : the Ihyl? of al-Ghaz 5 ll ; 
nahwx the Mugjtnl al-lablb of Ibn HishSm; 

! the third part of the MiftUh of Yusuf 
al-Sakk&ki with commentary of al- 
£>jurdj&nl, 

the Mutawwal of al-TaftazSnl; 

/ the Afuxhir of al-Suyfitl, 

, , I the Fikh al-Lugha of c Abd al-Malik al- 

Z«&) 2ha c al.bi, 

j i \ the commentary of al-Marzufcl on the 
a a j Hamas a , 

\ the Matfyil al-scfir of Ibn al-Aihir. 

The thirty original teachers along with a teacher 
of tadjwid take the title of “teachers” ( mudarrts ) 
of the first class; they are qualified for the higher 
course. For the middle cource there are 12 teachers 
of the second class, half Malikl and half Hanafr, 
and also a teacher for tadjwld. The elementary 
course is conducted by a voluntary” teachers ( muta - 
{alow?), certificated former pupils, who are unpaid 
(art. 9). The teachers have two months’ leave a 
year, from the middle of July to the middle of 
September, and the month of Ramadan in addition; 
there is also a holiday every Friday, the days of 
the two feasts and the four days that follow each 
of them, the day of *Arafa and the two preceding 
days, the io th Muharram, the 1 1 th , 1 2* h , 13 th Rabl c I 
(art. 29); Thursday is expiessly restored as a 
working day (art. 28). — Each student carnes a 
roll book which the teachers endorse once a month 
(art. 32), and in which they certify that the course 
has been attended by the person concerned (art. 33). 
— Supervisors appointed by the inspectors secure 
that discipline is maintained (art. 40) The duties of 
these inspectors are carefully laid down in ac- 
cordance with the regulations of the Mtfallaka 
(art. 44 sqq ). 

A complementary decree of the same date, in 
1 1 articles, settles the conditions of the final exam- 
ination which gives the right to the diploma of 
the tatwf. Success in a written examination on 
fikh admits to classes for two consecutive sessions 
(art 6). The oral examination allows six hours of 
preparation with the assistance of the books m the 
library (art. 7). A special tatwf is provided for 
the reading and recitation of the Kur^n (art. 9). 

Since 1928, 50 “auxiliary” teachers ( mtfawtn 
c a/a ’ l-tadris ) have been appointed by competition 
from among the mutatawivfin\ they draw a fixed 
salary of 500 francs a month. From Jan. 1, 1931 
the annual emoluments of the teachers of the second 
class are fixed at 13,000 francs, those of the first 
class at 16,000 francs. The budget of the Tunisian 
state has since 1924 included a subvention for 
the Great Mosque; being continually increased, it 
rose from 50,000 francs the first year to 250,000 
in 1927 and to 770,000 in 1930. 

The recent reorganisation of the Muslim notariate 
has provoked vigorous protests on the part of 
the students who can no longer pass straight into 
their profession and whose studies at the Great 
Mosque do not enable them to pass without 
further preparation the new examination required 
of future notaries. The whole question of the 
reform of religious instruction has thus been raised, 
or at least that of the introduction of modern legal 
teaching into the Great Mosque. A commission 
appointed by the government in December 1929 
is studying the possibilities of reform and painfully 
endeavouring to draw up a programme. 


The Catalogue of the Library, which is in course 
of publication in Arabic, was published incom- 
pletely in French by B. Roy and Bel-&bodja 
(Tunis 1900). 

Modern Education. In addition to the 
SSdikl College (417 pupils in 1928 — 1929) where 
the double system of teaching French and Arabic 
prepares for administrative careers, the young 
Muslims are attending in increasing numbers the 
French schools : primary establishments (among 
which are Franco- Arab schools and special schools 
for Muslim girls, cf. R . M. M , vi. 123 — 126) 
and secondary (open to all). In Dec. 31, 1928 
(cf. Statistique genirale de la Tunisie , ann6e 1928) 
the Muslim population was sending to the French 
primary schools of the Regency 25,876 boys 
and 2,930 girls (in addition to 67 boys and 617 
girls in the private schools), to the Lycee Carnot 
of Tunis 359 pupils out of a total of 2,000, but 
only 28 at the girls’ Lyc6e out of over 1,200, and 
lastly 461 pupils in three other institutions in 
Tunis ^Collfege Alaoui, £cole normale d’lnstitu- 
teurs, Ecole piofessionnelle E. Loubet). 

An “l£cole sup£rieure de langue et literature 
arabes” m Tunis gives after examination a certi- 
ficate in spoken Arabic to its European students, 
and a ceitificate in written Arabic and a higher 
diploma in Arabic to its pupils, whether Muslims 
or not. 

Inaugurated under the influence of the Residency, 
the Muslim Society al-Khalduriiya organises for 
nearly 200 young members popular courses m Arabic 
on all kinds of subjects. 

Finally the Depaitment of Justice m Tunisia 
has courses of law given in Arabic to prepare 
natives for legal careers. 

Bibliography: R. Daimon, La situation 

des cultcs cti Tunistc , 2 nd ed., Paris 1930. 

5. Population. 

a. Ethnography. The population of the 
Regency includes, in addition to the native Muslims 
and Jews, an increasing number of Europeans, the 
result of a considerable immigration of Italians 
and of the French Protectorate. The census of 
1926 gives a total of 2,159,708 (density 17,3 to 
the square kilometre) of whom 1,932,184 are 
Muslims and 54,243 Tunisian Jews (not including 
the Jews who have acquired a European nationality). 
The 1 73,281 Europeans were distributed as follows : 
71,020 French (41%), 89,216 Italians ( 5 i- 5 %X 
8,396 Maltese (English subjects) (4.8 °/ 0 )} 4*649 of 
various other nationalities (2.7°/ c ). The Italians, 
who come mainly from Sicily and Sardinia, are 
masons, miners (Le Kef), agricultural labourers and 
vine-growers on a small scale (Beja, Medjez el-Bab, 
Grombalia, Zaghouan). The French are principally 
officials, merchants or colonists. 

The bulk of the Europeans are in the Tunis 
area (103,000 or 60%) and in some of the towns of 
the coast . about 6,700 m Bizerta, 4,1 50 at Ferry ville, 
6,900 at Susa and as many at Sfax. The Tunisian 
Jews, of whom 28,141 (more than half) are in the 
Tunis area, are over 3,700 in Siisa and nearly 
3,300 in Sfax. They are also fairly numerous in 
Bizerta, Beja and Nabeul, and there are very few 
in the interior (a few called BahUflm live in tents 
towards Sers), but there are groups of some size 
in the south, nearly 2,500 in Gabes, nearly 3,800 
in Houmt-Suk (Qjerba) out of 4,645 inhabitants, 
and over 2,500 in the military territories. 
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Excluding Tunis the capital with 185,466 in- 
bitants, 12 other towns have over 10,000; 
ese are 


Sfax 

• • 27,723 

Silsa 

. . 21,298 

Bizerta .... 

. . 20,593 

KairawSn . . 

. . 19,426 

Msaken .... 

. 16,620 

Gabes .... 

. . 15,119 

Nefta 

- . . 13,250 

Moknine .... 

. . 12,191 

Kal‘a Kablra . . 

. . 11,830 

Tozeur .... 

. . 11,056 

Beja . . . . 

. . 10,468 


We may note that Msaken and Kal c a Kablra, 
>th in the Sahel, are inhabited exclusively by 
uslims. 

b. Tribes. In the present state of our knowledge 
; cannot sketch with certainty the evolution of 
e present divisions of the Muslim population 
Tunisia. Even if we set aside the urban centres 
d the more thickly populated areas (districts of 
zerta, Beja, Tunis and Susa) where very varied 
sments are found together and intermingled, the 
nstitution of the great tribes, clearly individualised 
different periods in the history of the countiy, 
far from being clear. We do not know the 
igm of many of them; even their disappearance 
not always free from mystery. 

For a long period the Arab soldiers were 
imencally insufficient to produce a real change 
the old Berber bloc. But the great new factor 
is the invasion in the middle of the xith century 
the Hilali Aiabs, followed in the xnth and 
11th centuries by the Sulaim; they drove up 
to the highlands the greater part of the native 
‘rbers, occupied the plains and completed the 
abicisation of the country; it is true that, frequently 
sing with bodies of natives, they completely 
bjected them to their influence, so that it is 
ipossible to-day to discriminate at all between 
Irab tribes” and “Berber tribes”. We can only 
y that of all Noith Africa, Tunisia is on the 
[iole the most arabicised region. 

In the xivth century Ibn Khaldun gives us 
me information about the surviving Berbers. One 
oup lived on the island of Ujerba (Kharidji 
tarSba) and m the mountains of the south 
iwata {Hist, des Berbers , transl i. 235) to the south 
Gabes in the £)jabal which beais their name, 
atma^a (ibid., 1. 246) in the district they still 
habit, Zanata driven from Tripolitania, who had 
ken refuge in the Djabal Demmer, where the 
ost important body was the confederation of 
e Warghamma (ibid., iii. 288) Other ZenSta, 
e B. Wartadjln (ibid., iii. 204), maintained their 
dependence in the oasis of al-Hamma, while the 
arandjlsa Ifranids (ibid., iii. 225 — 226), half 
riculturalists, half cattle-rearers, between Turns 
d KairawSn were exposed to the exactions of 
e Ku^b Arabs. A remnant of the Sumata (ibid., 
231) still exists near KairawSn. But the most 
mpact Berber group, formed of HawwSra (1 bid., 
278 — 279) in part nomads, occupied the region of 
e High Tell. Wanlfan of Tebessa at Marmfidjanna 
0 doubt the present Bermadjna), Kaisar between 
>ba-Ksur and Lorbeus, Baswa of Tebursutk on 
e Cjougar. The Ba§wa had, however, already 
corporated a body of RiySfat Arabs who were 
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neighbours of their relatives, the B. Habib; and in 
the same way in the mountains of the north, 
Arabs of Mu4ar, the B. Hudhail, had become fused 
with the HawwSrid tribe of the B. Sulaim. 

Among the Arab invaders, the HilSl, pushing 
further west, only left in Ifrlfeiya a few of the 
B. Zughba near Tunis. The B. c Awf of the Sulaim, 
on the other hand, as is shown by the Rilkla of 
al-Tidjanl (in 1306 — 1309), occupied the whole of 
the eastern coast district: from Nabeul to Stlsa 
were the Dalladj, then up to el-Bjem the Hakim, 
who were later joined by the TurUd (these latter 
were later moved on towards Wargla), then up to 
al-Mubaraka the B. ‘All of the Hisn. The hinterland 
was dominated by their Ku c Qb relatives and masters, 
of whom the two rival soffs, Awlad Muhalhal and 
Awlad Abi ’l-Lail, played in Hafsid politics that 
considerable role which has been well brought 
out by G. Margais. During spring and summer, 
the Mirdas b c Awf, of whom a detached branch 
arrived near Beja, regularly replaced the Ku c Ub 
in their winter quarters, the Djerld. Finally, starting 
from al-Mubaraka, the southern plains were occupied 
by other Sulaim, the DabbSb these were, in the 
interior, the Awlad Ahmad, reinforced by the 
confederation of the B. Yazld (Sahba, HamSrna, 
Khardja, Asabi c a), the Sljarld and Zughb; on the 
coast, the NawS^il, as far as Gabes, and the Malj&mld 
of the confederation of the Washah, up to the 
present frontier of Tripolitania. 

Some of these names reappear m the memoir 
published in 1536 by B. de Mendoza, in Les Arabes 
du royaume de Tunis (publ. by La Pnmaudaie). 
The B c Alf, the most powerful of all, mentioned 
by Leo Afncanus, were at that time scattered along 
the coast from Bizerta to Djerba ; the Awlad Abi 
’1-Lail in the distnct of Mateur and Beja; the 
Awlad Muhalhal who swallowed up the Awlad 
'Awn, between Kairawan and Beja. But alongside 
of these appear the dreaded Awlad Sa c ld of ob- 
scure origin, who extended from Monastir to the 
interior of Cape Bon; the Awlad YahyS in the 
region of Tebursuk; and near Tebessa, probably 
of Hawwarid stock, the Hanansha whose chiefs 
long exercised political influence from their citadel 
of Kal c at al-Sinan (cf. F6raud, Les Harar ...,/? 
Afr, 1874). 

In spite of the considerable adulteration and wast- 
age of the tribes, their old names have frequently 
survived. In the south, where the Berber element is 
flourishing, we still have the troglodyte Matroa|a 
and the Warghamma, the tribes of which have 
reconquered the plains : ‘Akkfira of Zarzis who live 
in tents from February to June to harvest the barley 
and pasture their flocks and herds, Twazln, who, 
formerly nomads, now tend to settle in the gardening 
country of Medenme and Ben-Gardane, the JJja- 
ballya who inhabit villages in the highlands of 
the annexe of the Tatahouine, and the Wadarna, 
partly settled and partly nomad. Two shaikhates 
bear the name of the Lawata, in the kaidates of 
W ‘Awn and Bizerta In the High Tell towards 
Algeria, the Wanlfa[n] group comprises several 
tribes among whom are the Wargba (cf. this name 
in the Hist des Berb., transl., i. 275). The WashtSta, 
now in the country round Beja and Suk el-Arba, 
are not unknown to Ibn Khaldfln (ibid), like the 
Nafza (i. 182 and 290) settled in our days on 
the northern coast. 

The names of the mediaeval tribes of Arab origin 
are fairly well preserved in the south; theNawE’il 
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and the Mahamld, it is true, were driven into 
Tripolitania by the counter-offensive of the War- 
ghamma, but the berberised.Dabbab form a shaikhate 
in the annexe of Tatahouine, and the important 
B. Zld (= Yazid), a section of whom still call 
themselves Khardja, still lead a nomadic life with 
the HamSrna near Gabes. We also find scattered 
and m diminished numbers giving names to shaikhates 
the Hedil or B. Hudhail (kaidate of Ain-Draham), 
the Turud (Bizerta), the Hakim (Suk el-Arba), the 
Awlkd Muhalhal (O. Ayar), the Ku c Qb Awlad al 
Hadjdj (Qjelass ? c f. Hist . des Berb transi. i. 
143). Several of the O. Bellil or Awlad Abi 
’l-Lail survive in the plain of Beja, and of the 
Riyah near Zaghwan. It was only in the xvn th 
century that the Khrumirs or IGiumairs settled in 
the mountains of the northwest, not far from the 
Mogods or Muk c id, whose name at least has an 
Arab sound, and m the Sers and around it, as a 
Maklizen tribe, the Drid or Duraid, a branch of 
the B Athbadj b Hilal, who were for a period 
across the Algenan frontier The NaffSth in the 
hinterland of Sfax are mentioned as Arabs by Ibn 
JthaldUn (. Hist . des Berb ., transi. li. 101 and 290) 

Among the groups mentioned under the later 
Hafsids, some Awlad YahyS survive m the kaidate 
of Tebursuk, the Awlad Sa c ld are very scattered 
but their chief centre is the domain of Enfida, 
the O. Awn or Awlad c Awn form a whole kaidate 
around Siliana, N. E. of Maktar. 

Finally, in the present mosaic of the tribes of 
Tunisia, some of quite uncertain origin, if it is 
not maraboutic, are of sufficient importance to be 
mentioned* not far from the coast, to the south 
of ei-Djem up to the north of Gabes, the Matha- 
llth, c Agarba and Mahadhba; in the interior, oc- 
cupying the steppes, the SwasI, Djlas, Frashlsh, 
Madjir and HamSma, who form the same number 
of kaidates; in the High Tell, the Wartan, the 
O. Ayar or Awlad c Aiyar, the Gwazln; in the 
Nefzawa and Tunisian Sahara, the Ghanb, Mrazlg, 
the Adara, and the Awlad Ya c kub. 

c Native Life Nomadism is clearly dying 
in Tunisia; there are no longer migrations of 
considerable extent nor in large bodies (“smalas”) 
except in very bad years Usually the tribe remains 
stationary and a few herdsmen take the flocks 
away. It is the flocks only which move the 
cattle pass the winter in the steppes and the 
summer in the Tell; the route most frequently 
traversed is the couloir Sbiba-Le Kef, the migrants 
like to spend some time m the plain of Gamouda. 
The Mathallth alone go in summer as far as Bizerta 
and the Djlas and SwasI as far as the neighbourhood 
of Beja. The Nefzawa and the Tunisian Sahara 
are of couise still peopled by nomads. 

The government of the Protectorate actively 
pursues a policy of leading the natives to adopt 
a settled life by making it easy for them to acquire 
land and directing their energies towards agriculture. 
Alongside of the old contract of bhamasa^ regulated 
by the Katiun al-Ftlaha of Khair al-Din m 1291 
a H. (cf Btbl in W. Margais, Takroutia , p 252), 
the sale on credit by the Domains of the a terres 
salines” (around Sfax for a radius of about 50 miles), 
and of the hanshlr of Sherabil (near Kairawan) 
suitable for growing olives (decrees of 1892 and 
1905), has been the occasion of putting into practice 
the contract known as MughUrasa : the native far- 
mer, who contracts to plant with olive-trees the whole 
extent of a piece of ground granted to him, becomes 


the owner of half the ground when the trees begin 
to bear. The new legislation dealing with habOs 
estates has made it possible to settle on the land 
a number of native families, by establishing their 
rights as “occupants” in a legal and definite form 
(most recent decree: that of July 17, 1926). In 
the military territories of the south, the “terres 
collectives” of the tribes are undei special regulation 
laid down by the decree of Dec. 23, 1918, modified 
in 1926; each collectivity or group of lands forms 
a unit and is represented by a council of notables ; 
in the capital of each kaidate sits a council (conseil 
de tutelle locale) which has local authority and 
whose decisions can be revised by a central council 
in Tunis The authority of one of these bodies being 
always required when land changes hands, or is 
let on a long lease, or similar occasions, the native 
ownership is safeguarded Finally, besides the tech- 
nical progress made since the occupation, the 
Tunisian agriculturist owes to the Protectorate his 
powers to form irrigation companies (decree of 
May 25, 1920), the distribution of lands for culti- 
vation to native farmers, the creation of the native 
chambers for agriculture and the institution of an 
“Office public de credit agricole” for the natives 
(decrees of June 10, 1925) 

In 1928, the number of animals belonging to 
natives and Europeans respectively was as follows, 
horses 77,000 and 10,500, asses 157,000 and 2,500, 
mules 28,500 and 11,500, cattle 430,000 and 55,000, 
sheep 2,000,000 and 103,500, goats 1,360,000 and 
30,500, pigs 6,000 and 13,000, camels 151,500 
and 300. — The natives own about 9,000,000 taxed 
olive-trees (the Europeans 878,000; and 4,800,000 
untaxed (the Europeans 1,100,000). We may note 
that several thousand natives live by fishing. 

Throughout the Regency the tent is disappearing 
before the gourbi y a sure sign that the people are 
becoming settled, or even before the house. In 
the south w r e find two peculiar types of habitation : 
the subteuanean dwellings of the troglodytes, over 
7,500 in the districts of the Matmata, Medemne and 
Tatahoume, and the “ksurs” (kufur) (keel- 

shaped buildings with curved sides, long, narrow 
and low used as stoiehouses) of which the most 
remaikable are Medemne and Metameur. The 
number of town-dwelleis is 1 datively laige among 
the natives, for it reaches i8°/ 0 ; Tunisia has always 
been remarkable for the development of its urban 
life. In Tunis, the foreign Muslim elements ( barrd - 
mya) are grouped m several separate communities. 

Native commerce is becoming more and more 
modernised, one of its most striking achievements 
is the organisation of co-operative buying by the 
Djerbian grocers who are established in large 
numbers m Tunis. As to the local industries, they 
have been suffering for a considerable time from 
the fierce competition of European produce*, it is 
true that the government does its best to support 
it, especially as regards native works of artistic 
interest; regular training courses have been instituted 
for the purpose, and attention is being devoted 
to the improvement of technical or artistic methods 
in manufacture. Besides milling, the manufacture 
of oil and soap, the main old-established industries 
of the Regency are dyeing, now threatened by the 
aniline dyes impoited from Europe, the manufacture 
of wool (in various districts: blankets at Bjerba, 
Gafsa and in the Bjerld), of cotton (at Tunis), 
of silk (at Tunis and Ksar-Hellal), of goat and camel- 
hair (in the south), the weaving of carpets (by 
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omen, especially at Kairawan), and of u shaias” 
it Tunis with a fulling-mill at El-Bathan) and of 
:ramics (at Nabeul). We may also mention the 
lanufacture of sieves (at Tunis, Kairawan and Sllsa), 
f mats, baskets and esparto (at Nabeul), tannery and 
loemaking (at Tunis, Kairawan and Nabeul), sadd- 
ry (at Tunis), cutlery, metal-work, stone- and 
oodwork. The tinsmiths are all Jews, as are some 
\oemakers,many tailors and almost all the jewellers 
The trade-gilds, of which the most important 
1 Tunis is that of the manufacturers of shashiyas 
hwasM) of Spanish origin, are regulated by 
eylical decrees; they may admit Jews but the 
min is always a Muslim. The shwS&hl have a 
)mmon reserve fund; their trade mark ( niskan ) 
as to be approved by beylical decree. In spite 
f the competition of importations (from France, 
Lustria and Czecho-Slovakia) and the disappearance 
F the Turkish market, the production of shashiyas is 
ill much the same as it was 25 or 30 yeaisago, 
e. about 50,000 kg. of which about the half 
re exported. 

According to statistics, not yet published, com- 
iled by the Direction de TAgncultuie, the gilds 
f Tunis are constituted as follows: 


takers of shashiyas. . . 

Masters 

200 

Workmen 

600 

ailors . . . 

60 

IOO 

takers of burnous . . . . 

120 

150 

tillers 

IO 

40 

ilkweavers 

300 

1,200 

otton spinners 

IOO 

300 

>yers . . . 

30 

45 

hoemakers 

200 

300 ' 

addlers and leatherworkers . 

20 

70 

ewellers and goldsmiths 

45 

70 

arpenters 

90 

125 

miths ... ... 

20 

35 

ainters and decorators . . 

IOO 

230 

'anners . ... 

25 

45 


[asters and workmen combined only number 
bout 4,630 
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L 1 evolution du nomadisme en Algene (passim), 
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Bernard, Enquete sur V habitation rurale des indi- 
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6. Language. 

a, Berber. Berber dialects have almost entirely 
isappeared from Tunisia. Berber speakers are now 
nly found in the region of Sened (kaidate of 
rafsa), the dialect of which has been studied by 
rovotelle, at Tamezred among the Matmata and 
i the island of Bjerba, where the women in parti- 
ular preserve the old idiom. 

b. Spoken A r ajb i c. The linguistic arabicisation 


of Tunis is thus practically complete but it has 
proceeded along lines of which we do not know 
the details. W. Margais would allow, at least for 
the SShil, that it has been more rapid than is 
usually thought. Since before the coming of the 
HilSl and Sulaim (xith — xiiith centuries), the “ur- 
ban centres, those permanent foci of arabicisation”, 
Susa, Monastir and Mahdia, have been disseminating 
among the peasants of the surrounding country their 
own town -language which, gradually transformed 
by a rural population, has given birth to various 
rustic dialects. In their consonant system and their 
grammar the Bedum dialects differ, as Ibn Khaldun 
noted, from the Arabic of the towns and therefore 
from that of the S&hil. 

Von Maltzan has pointed out ( Z.D,M,G ., xxni. 
655 — 656) that the Arabic spoken in Tunis has 
retained the classical consonant system more per- 
fectly than any in the Maghrib. We need* only 
note the fusion of the 4 and h both pronounced 
like an emphatic sonant interdental spirant; the k 
is pronounced as a postpalatal sonant (g) in bor- 
rowed words (e g stgarro , gumrug) or influenced 
by Beduin dialects (e. g. bdgra, n&gd)', sonant 
palatal (French j), is treated after the article as a 
solar letter and has a tendency to pass into z in 
words which already contain this sound (e. g. faawz 
> zuf). The confusion which appears in the use 
of the liquids /, r and n affects borrowed words 
almost exclusively. 

The “nunation” has disappeared except in some 
rare formulae ; it has left traces in certain adverbial 
accusatives where the vowel of the old termination 
has survived, sometimes even lengthened (e. g. 
doPtm an > dima, dima). 

The careful observations of W. Margais for the 
dialect spoken at Takruna still constitute the only 
satisfactory record of the Tunisian vowel sounds. 
Although the dropping and weakening of vowels 
is far from being so serious as m the extreme 
Maghrib, it is a broken down vowel system. Some- 
times to facilitate pronunciation, transitional sounds 
are developed, secondary ultra-short vowels, notably 
before a laryngal preceded by i or u (cf. the patah 
hatuf of Hebrew). It will be remembered that -in 
Tunis the women have preserved the old diphthongs 
at and aw while the men have reduced them to 
i and u\ the Beduin dialects in general bring 
them back to e and to 0 , but some of them make 
a false diphthoDg with an ultra-short second 
element: t *, u<>. With some nomads the tmala 3 
open is forced m certain positions into a very 
much closed e, Educated people read the kasra 
of the classical language as 1 in an open syllable, 
but almost like the French e in a closed syllable. 

H. Stumme, to whom we owe a detailed mor- 
phology of Tunisian Arabic, has laid down the 
following rules for accentuation: if the word ends 
in two consonants or with a consonant preceded 
by a long vowel, the accent is on the last syllable ; 
in the other cases, it falls on the penultimate syl- 
lable, if the latter is long or closed, if not it goes 
back to the first syllable of the word; exceptions: 
the verbal form ydfa'lu (for ydf'alU) and fdl 
(for fatal) a type at once verbal and nominal. 
The accent goes back from the last syllable to 
the penultimate when the first syllable of the 
following word is accented. 

The conjugation naturally reveals the essential 
features of all the Maghribl dialects: the alternation 
sg. naf-al, pi. naj c alu in the first persons of the 
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aorist. A few notes on the syntax have been made 
by Th. Noldeke. 

The vocabulary has made borrowings from Tur- 
kish and Italian , it is every day taking more from 
the French. But French is affecting Judaeo- Arabic 
much more, and it will perhaps die out without 
being studied 

c. The native press. For a long time the 
publication of newspapers was forbidden in Tunisia; 
even printing and bookselling were not unre- 
stricted but subject to an administrative control 
regulated in 1875 by the decree relating to teaching 
in the Great Mosque. From 1859 the “Journal 
Officiel” ( al-Rcftd [al-rasmt] al-Tunusl) gave a 
certain amount of information, mainly relating to ad- 
ministration, but it also accepted other articles. The 
press decree of Oct. 14, 1884 and particularly the 
more liberal one of Aug. 16, 1887, modified how- 
ever several times later, permitted the establish- 
ment m the Regency of a press m French, Italian 
and Arabic. 

In 1888 — 1889 the daily papers al-Hddira 
belonging to Bu Shtlsha and al-Zuhra belonging 
to ShSdhll appeared in Arabic. The Zuhra still 
exists and is now regarded as conservative although 
in its early days it was thought to be very ad- 
vanced. Alongside of it, the principal newspaper 
is al-Nahda , which appears every day except Monday 
The majority of the present Arabic journals aie 
weekly . al-Zaman (liberal), Lisdn al-g£a c b and 
al-§awab (both nationalist m tendency, especially 
the former), al-Naditn (literary, satirical, much 
appreciated); also the humorous al-Zahw , which 
admits to its columns the popular dialect. A l - Waztr 
is in theory a monthly as is al-Munir which 
is very irregular. Recently an illustrated monthly 
magazine has appeared dealing with history and 
literature. al- c Alam al-adabi , but the most widely 
circulated Arabic magazines in Tunisia come from 
Egypt, notably al-Siyasa The “Journal Officiel” 
which has also had a French edition since 1883, con- 
fines itself to publishing twice a week documents 
of an official nature. Lastly a kind of almanac, 
al-Ruznama al-Tunusiya , which appeared from 
1899 to 1921, has been replaced by an annual, 
almost exclusively administrative . Takwim al- 
Tunusl. 

It is interesting to note the unsuccessful 
attempts to create a local Arabic press, which 
have been made at Sfax with al-'Asr al-djadid 
or at Kairawan with al-Katrawan. On the other 
hand, a little weekly m French edited by Muslims 
has been a success in Sfax: the Tuntsie Nouvcllc 
belonging to Zuhair c Aiy 5 dI; in Tunis also where 
Bash Hanba’s Le Tunisten was already established 
about 1910, ghadhll Khair Allah edits the Voix 
du Tunisten , which has taken the place of the 
Etendard Tunisien , which in turn succeeded the 
Liberal ; since August 1930, c Abd al- c Az!z Laroui 
has been publishing the Croissant. Those organs 
show a Tunisian nationalist spirit, which is ex- 
clusively Muslim. 

The Jews, who used to have a fairly abundant 
literature and press in Judaeo-Arabic (in Hebrew 
characters), of which E. Vassel wrote a history 
down to 1907 (. La Litter ature populaire des Israelites 
iunisiens ,■ 1905 — 1907), no longer publish in 
this dialect, which is disappearing before French, 
except the intermittent and poor al-$abdh. Their 
three weeklies are in French : the conservative 
Egalite, the Justice (“assimilatist”) and the best 


known, the Reveil Juif (Zionist) ‘founded in 1924 
at Sfax by F£lix Allouche and recently transferred 
to Tunis. 

B ibliogt aphy: Berber: dialect of the 
M a t m a t a : H. Stumme, Mdrchen der Berbern 
von Tamezrat in Sud- Tunisien, Leipzig 1900; 
dialect of Djerba: R. Basset m JA., 1893, 
and de Calassanti-Motylinski in J. A ., 1898; 
dialect of Sened: Provotelte, Etude sur la 
Tamaztr't . . . de Qaldat es-Sened, Paris 1911. — 
On Arabic* H. Stumme, Tumstsche Mdrchen 
u . Gedtchte , Leipzig 1893; do., Tripolit.-tunisische 
Bedutnenlteder , Leipzig 1894; do., Neue tunistsche 
Sammlungen , Berlin 1896; do, Grammatik des 
tumsischen Arabtsch , Leipzig 1896; Th. Noldeke, 
in W.Z. K. J/., 1894, p 250 — 271; K. Nar- 
beshuber, Aus dent Leben der arab . Bevolkerung 
tn Sfax , Leipzig 1907, Sonneck, Chants arabes 
du Maghreb , Pans 1902 — 1907., W. Margais, 
and A Guiga, Textes arabes de Takrouna , 
Paris_j925. (R. Brunschvig) 

al-TUR, i. Diabal al-TBr, more rarely TUr 
SInX°, Mount Sinai. The Arab geographers 
(Abu ’l-Fida 3 , ed. Remaud, p. 69, al-Kalkashandl, 
tiansl. Wustenfeld, in Abh. G. W. Gott ., xxv. 100; 
Makrlzl, Gesch d K op ten , transl. Wiistenfeld, op. 
cit , iii 1 13; Yakut, Mu'-^am, ed. Wiistenfeld, 
111. 557) explain the name as of Hebrew origin; 
it occurs once in the Kui 3 an as Tier Striln (xcv. 
2, emended in lbn al-Faklh, B. G.A ., v. 104 to 
Tur Sind ) The mountain which lay not far from 
the Red Sea ( Bahr al-Kulzum ) was climbed from 
al-Amn (Elim >), where the children of Israel once 
encamped. In the vicinity was the W 5 dl Tuwa, 
where Moses spoke with Allah before he was sent 
to Pharaoh (Kur 3 an, xx 12; lxxix. 16; Yakut, 
op. cit ., in 553, Safi al-Dln, Mard^id al-Ittildl , 
ed Juynboll, li 213) 

On the north side of the mountain (now Cjabal 
Mus§) in what is now called the Wadi Shu c aib 
(valley of Jethro) at a height of 5,000 feet is the 
monastery ot Catherine, on the site of the castle 
built by Justinian I probably between 548 and 
562 a d. (Gr£goire, Bull, de Corresp. Hellen ., 
I 9°7, p 327 — 334) to piotect the monks of Sinai 
(Procopius, vrept xTio-pdrcov, v. 8, ed. Haury, 111/11., 
p 168 sq ; Eutychios, Annals , in Corp. Sciipt 
Christ. Orient , series 111., vol. vi., p. 202 — 204). 
According to the Book of Churches ( Kitab al- 
Diydrdt) of Shabushti (quoted by Yakut, op. cit ,, 
11. 675; Safi al-Dln, op. ctt., 1. 434), the “Church 
( kanisa for which Yakut, loc. cit ., writes dair) 
al-Tur” was on the top of the mountain, built of 
black stone and strongly fortified; there was a 
spring outside and another inside the building. 
The monastery was inhabited by monks and much 
visited on account of the miracles wrought there 
(Sachau, Abh. Pr . Ah. W I, 1919, fig. x., p. 21). 
In this description the Christian church of the 
Mother of God ( 6 eor 6 xo c), which was built also by 
Justinian on the slope of the mountain, probably 
on the site of the present Chapel of Elijah (see 
below), is confused with the monastery at its foot. 

The monks of the monastery possess a copy of 
an alleged letter from Muhammad granting pro- 
tection (Pococke, Description of the East , i. 268 — 
270; Moritz, Abh. Pr. Ak. IV 1918, Abh. iv., 
p. 6 — 8; cf. a similar letter of protection for Coptic 
Christians, publ. by G. Graf, M. V. A. G ., xxii. 
181 — 193; Moritz, op. cit ., p. 21 — 23) and a 
number of genuine documents of the time of the 
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l^Sns InSl, Khushkadam and Ka’itbey (Moritz, 
. «/., p. 25 sqq .). They mainly deal with the 
otection of the Christian monks from the raids 
the marauding Beduins of the country round, 
t seem to have been regarded by the latter as 
ipty threats, as their frequent renewal shows 
a’ltbey issued no fewer than 22 firmans for the 
mastery during the 30 years of his reign *) The 
mastery was frequently stormed, set on fire, its 
idens robbed and pilgrims and merchants plun- 
red * sometimes the monks even had to seek 
uge m the monastery of the village of al-Tur 
*e below) (Moritz, op. cit , p. 28). 

Within the monastery “between the church and 
5 dwellings on the northern part of the buildings” 
jre is still a mosque, the pulpit of which 
is, according to an inscription, presented by Abn 
ll al-MansUr Anughtakln al-Amirl in Rabl c I 
o (Nov. 1106) in the reign of the caliph Amir 
AhkSm Allah (Moritz, p. 50—52) The monastery 
Sinai in this inscription is called the “upper 
mastery” {dair al-a'la?) to distinguish it from 
masteries in al-Tur (‘Pa/flcC) and FSran. According 
another inscription, this same AnHsljtakln founded 
ee masSdjid (places foi prayer) on the Munadjat 
IsS, a mosque on the hill of the monastery of Faran 
d another below Faran al-Djadlda, and a light- 
use on the shore of the coast (al-Sahil). By 
inadjat Mnsa is certainly meant the traditional 
lai, now Djabal Musa (Moritz, op. cit p. 54); 
was only in the xivth century that the name 
s transferred to a smallei hill east of the monastery 
St Catherine, which is now called (like a hill 
ir Flran) Djabal Munadja. Of the three Masadjid 
Ly two could have been on the top of djabal, 
Tur, namely the Christian chuich built m 364 a.d. 
St. Julian and a small mosque, also mentioned 
al-Idrlsl; the third place of prayer no doubt 
’ on a small plateau 500 feet below the summit 
which now stands a chapel of Elijah erected at 
later date The mosque on the “hill of the 
mastery of FSian” is perhaps to be sought on 
- Djabal al*Muharrat, that of new F 5 r 5 n in the 
»is of Flr 3 n, in the gardens of which the m- 
bitants of the “city of the Amalekites” Faran 
er settled (Makrlzi, Khi(a( J BUlSk, 1. 188 ; Moritz, 
ctt , p. 56) Moritz supposes the lighthouse 
'. cit ., p. 57) to have stood at that point on the 
1st wheie the W 5 dl Flran enters the sea and 
k re is a poor anchorage. 

In a Syrian description of the seven climes 
the xni tlx century A. D. the mount of Sinai 
ura d e -Sinat) forms the centre of the crescent 
iped map in the second clime (Chabot, Notice sur 
e mappemonde syrienne , in Bulletin de geogr. 
t . et descript ., 1897, p. 104 and pi. iv.). 

The tradition that Selim I visited Sinai on his 
yptian expedition is an invention, neither his 
mal nor Ibn Iyas make any mention of it 
ontz, op. cit. } p. 5, note 1). 

The little town ofal-TQr lies S W. of the 
ibal MUsa on the Gulf of Suez, about 50 miles 
m Ras Muhammad, the most southern point of 
k Sinai peninsula It is in regular caravan com- 
nication with the monastery of St. Catherine, 
ne of the monks of which usually stay there 
r eill, La presqu'ile du Sinai , 1908, p. 82). It 
» at the only spot on the west coast of the 
linsula which is completely free from coral 
fs and has therefore an anchorage. As al-THr 
further excellently supplied with water, and has 


large palm-groves in the vicinity, it has always 
been the most important harbour m the peninsula. 
In ancient times it was called Xloatfom (Agathar- 
chides m Strabo, xvi. 776 and Diodorus, lii. 42) 
and later (from the Arab tribe of the 'Pa/^ifvo/) 
*P ct&oO (•PatfSru in Suidas); probably the monastery 
there dated from the pre-Arab period. 

Kal^ashandl already knows al-Tflr as the most 
important Egyptian harbour for the ships of the 
pilgrims to Mecca, until about 450 (1047) c Aidh&b 
[q. v.] took its place. It was not till 780 (1378— 
1379) that the harbour of al-Tphr was restored 
and the pilgrims henceforth again took the northern 
route (Weill, op. ctt , p 92 — 94). After the dis- 
covery of the sea-route to India by the Portuguese 
al-Tur gradually lost its importance and sank to 
be a mere fishing-village, until m the second half 
of the xvmth century a quarantine station was 
put there for pilgrims returning from Mecca and 
the place began to flourish once more. Sultan 
MurSd built the fort of Kal c at al-Tfir near the 
old monastery but both are now completely m 
ruins. 

Bibliography : al-MuJcaddasI, B.G A. y iii, 
179, Abu ’l-Fida 3 , ed Remaud, p 69, al-Idrlsl, 
ed. Gildemeister, in Z. D . P. V., vni. 2 ; Yakut, 
Mu^djam^ ed Wiistenfeld, ni 557; Safi al-Din, 
Maraud al-Ittila c , ed Juynboll, 11. 214; Kitab 
al-Kawaktb , ed. by Ibn al-Zaiyat, Cairo 1907, 
p. 12, al-MakrizI, Khitafo Balak, 11. 509 sq. ; 
al-Dimashfcf, ed. Mehren, p. 231, Ibn Du^mak, 
Description de PEgypte , publ. de la Bibl. Kh6- 
diviale, Cairo 1893, v, p 43; Kalkashandl, Die 
Geogr aphte u. Vet waltung von Agypten , transl. 
Wustenfeld, Gottingen 1879, p. 100, 169 sq.\ 
Quatremere, Histotre des Sultans Mamlouks , 1/1. 
79, note 1 12, Le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems , 1890, p. 73, 547, R. Weill, La pres • 
qu'ile du Sinai ( Bibhoth de Vecole d. haut. 
etudes , fasc. clxxi ), Pans 1908, p. 93 sqq. and 
pass.; Maspero-Wiet, Matenaux pour seivir a 
la geogr. de I'Ltgypte , 1. {M. I. F.A. O., xxxvi.), 
p. 122, s. v. al-tUr and 3UR slNX 5 . 

2 TUr Zaita or Djabal. Zaita, the Mount of 
Olives, east of Jerusalem (see al-kuds, li. 1094 sqq ) 
still called Djabal al-TUr. According to tradition, 
70,000 prophets died there of starvation and are 
buried there. The Ascension of Jesus, according 
to an old tradition, took place from the Mount 
of Olives. Between it and the town ran the Wadi 
JDjahannam (vale of Cedron, now WSdl SittI Maryam 
with the well of Siloam, Arabic c Ain Sulwan) over 
which ran the bridge of al-Sir 5 { The village of 
Kafr al-Tor now stands on the hill. 

Bibliography. YSkfit, Mtfdyam, ed. WU- 
stenfeld, iii. 558; Safi al-Din, MarJS^id al-Itfila*, 
ed. Juynboll, 11. 215, Ibn al-Fa^Ih, B.G. A., v. 
ioz; Abu ’ 1 -FidiP, ed. Remaud, p. 69; al-Idrlsf, 
ed. Gildemeister, m Z.D.P. V viii. 8; al-Mu- 
kaddasl, B. G. A., ni. 17 1 sq. ; Ibn Battuta, ed. 
Defr^mery-Sanguinetti, 1. 124; Nasir-i Khusraw, 
ed. Schefer, p. 26; Mudjlr al-Din, BUlak 1283, 
p. 412; Le Strange, Palestine under the Mos- 
lems , 1890, p. 72, 74, 162, 2 IX, 218 — 220. 

3. al-TTJr, the hill of Tabor (still called 
£)jabal al-T 5 r). At the spot where Jesus revealed 
himself to his disciples, the monastery of Dair 
al-Tur or Dair al-TadjallS 3 stood on the hill. In 
the crusading period there was a fortress on the 
top, which Saladin captured and al-Malik al- c Adil 
had restored in 608 (1212). The Crusaders tried 
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in vain to recapture it in 614 (1217). Baibars in 
Djum&da II 661 (1263) used the fortress as a 
base of operations for his raids against c Akka. 

Bibliography : Y 5 fcHt, Mu c $am, ed. Wii- 
stenfeld, li. 649, 675; Safi al-Dln, MarZfid al - 
/ftj/S 0 , ed. Juynboll, 1. 426, 434; Abu * 1 -Fida 5 , 
ed. Reinaud, p. 69; Weil, Geschichte der Cha • 
Itfeny lit. 438, 440; iv. 46 sq. ; Le Strange, 
Palestine under the Moslems y p. 75, 434 sq. ; 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie h Pepoque 
des Mamelouksy Paris 1923, p. 124, note 4 

4. al-TUr, the hill of Genzim (3,000 feet) 
above Nabulus, the sacred mountain of the Sama- 
ritans. Jewish tradition makes it the scene of the 
sacrifice of Isaac. The hill is still called Djabal 
al-Tor or Djabal al-Kibll to distinguish it from 
the Djabal al-Sham 5 ll or IslSmiya (Ebal) to the 
north of the town. 

Bibliography YaJcSt, Mu'djam, ed. Wii- 
stenfeld, in. 557; Safi al-Dln, Maraud al-Itttla\ 
ed. Juynboll, 11. 214; Le Strange, Palestine 
under the Moslem s y p. 74 

5. TUr HXrUn, the hill of Hor (5,600 feet) 
west of Petra, called after Aaron, who according 
to an old tradition, is buried there (Josephus, 
ArchatoLy iv. 4, 7). When the children of Israel 
accused Moses of having slain him, he showed 
them on the top of the hill the bier on which 
Aaron lay. In al-Mas c udi the hill is called Djabal 
Ma 3 ab in the district of al-Shar 5 ; he also mentions 
the caves in the mountain On the eastern peak 
(5,200 feet) of the Djabal al-Nabi H 5 run is Aaron’s 
grave (Kabr Harun) which is still a place of 
pilgrimage for the Beduins. 

Bibliography Yakut, Mtfdjam, ed Wu- 
stenfeld, 111 559; Safi al-Din Marasul al-Ittila z } 
ed Juynboll, it. 215, al-Mas c udl, Murud / al - 
Dhahab , ed. Pans, 1 94; Burckhardt, Travels 
in Syria and the Holy Land , London 1822, 
p. 429 sq. , Le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems , p. 74, Dalman, Petra , 1908, p. 15 
sq.y 42, 168; do, Neue Petra-Forschungen , 
1912, p 2, 8, 26 (E. Honigmann) 

TUR c ABDlN, the name of a mountainous 
plateau in northern Mesopotamia. It 
stretches roughly from Mardin in the west to 
Djazlrat b. c Omar (called briefly Djazira , q v.) in 
the east. The Tigris forms the eastern and 
northern boundary, from Djazira up to the point 
where it is joined by the Batman-su from the 
north A line drawn from the confluence of the 
two rivers to Mardin would roughly maik the 
western boundary of the area known as Tur c Ab- 
din, while the Koios-Dagh which lies in the 
t northern part of this western boundary is also to be 
regarded as belonging entirely to Tur c Abdm, as 
an outlying portion of it. In the south the frontier 
is very well marked, for there the rocks of the 
tableland slope steeply, often precipitously, to the 
Mesopotamian plain and seen from the latter look 
like a strong well-built wall. The road, in constant 
use from the earliest times, which goes from Mardin 
via Nasibln to Djazira, runs a short distance fiom 
the southern edge of Tur c Abdin. With the latter 
are usually included the mountains in the centre of 
which is the town of Mardin (hence sometimes called 
after it 5 cf. also the Turkish name M S r d i n-d a gh- 
lari: see Schiafli, op. city p. 48) It stretches — 
west of Mardin part of it is called Qjabal al- c Afs — 
roughly up to 40° 15' east long. (Green w.) and 
is separated by a very marked depression from the 


! gigantic basaltic ridge of the Karadja-Dagh. 

The average height of TUr c Abdin is m its 
central portion about 3,000 — 3,500 feet above 
sea-level. In the district between MidySt and Hisn 
Kaiffc on the Tigris (cf. ii., p. 320) and in 
the mountains of Mardin, individual peaks reach 
4,300 feet. In general however, Tar c AbdIn lacks 
any marked heights and looks everywhere like an 
undulating plain which is cut by deep and broad 
wadis The largest is the Wadi KhaltSn, which flows 
mto the Tigris at Finik (N. W. of Djazira). 

Tur c Abdin consists almost entirely of limestone, 
often with beds of marl. In places however we 
find angular basalt blocks scattered, which are oi 
volcanic origin. Such outcrops of basalt are 
found especially in the east, towards Djazira, where 
the basaltic Ellm-dagh rises as a continuation of 
the southern wall of limestone of Tur c AbdIn, and 
also west of Mardin where the lava from the 
Karadja-Dagh flowed out. To the nature of the 
rock composing it, Tur c AbdIn owes its many 
caves, which are often, as m ancient times, used 
as dwellings. Such caves are numerous, for example 
in the region of MidySt (mentioned as early as 
the Assy nan inscriptions), and notably at Hisn 
Kaifa, which is the regular troglodyte capital. Cf. 
theieon Lehman n-Haupt, op ctt. (see Bibl .) p. 370 
sq ; Streck, in Z D M.G.y lxvi. 310 and m Pauly- 
Wissowa, Rcalemykl. d. klass. Altertumswiss.y vin. 
2457 (art HoRRfcN), see also above 11., p. 320. 

The eastern and western part of Tur c Abdin is 
in general characteused by an absence of trees, 
but in its centre east of Midyat, a strip of forest 
runs from north to south. Here we have many 
small hills oveigrown with stunted trees (dwarf 
oaks) and shiubs. As a result of the scarcity of 
forests and the fact that most of the rainfall sinks 
into the porous limestone, there is a serious scarcity 
of water in a large part of Tui c Abdln For watering 
the cattle, water is collected m cisterns, often very 
old, and large ponds. The south has the most plenti- 
ful supply of water, there we find numerous springs 
and countless little streams running southwards 
through the hills, usually to disappear in the sands 
of the Mesopotamian plain at no great distance 
from the foot of the mountains. The streams that 
flow from the southern side of Tur c Abdin enter 
the 1 iver Dj a gh dj a gh, which divides into two arms 
above Naslbin The southern slopes of the Karadja 
Dagh, as well as the Mardin mountains, are drained 
by the KhabUr [q. v.] which receives the waters 
of the Djaghdjagh at Hesaka (36° 25' N. lat.) 

In spite of many banen patches and the generally 
unfavourable irrigation conditions, there aie many 
stretches of ground which grow cereals well and 
excellent pastures, especially m the hollows which 
hold the fertile reddish-brown earth, and on the 
slopes of the little hills, which are preferably used 
for the vine. At all the monasteries we find well 
cared for vineyards. Terraces to which the soil 
has been carried have also been built to glow 
the vine and fruits. The people are exceedingly 
skilled in irrigating their fields. In addition to 
cereals (usually bailey) and the vine, cotton and all 
kinds of fruits (especially very fine apricots) are 
grown. In the wooded portions of Tfir c Abdln 
gall-apples and manna resin are gathered, and 
are found in large quantities. A ridge west of Mfir- 
dln, the already mentioned Di a bal al- c Afs, takes 
its name from the plentifulness of gall-apples there 
(faff). On the wines and other products of the 
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soil of Tar c AbdIn, see Prym and Socin, Der neu - 
aram. Dialekt des fUr c Abdln , Gottingen 1881, 

1., p. viu. and Cuinet, op. cit ., p. 429. On the 
manna of Tar c AbdIn cf. FlUckiger, m Archiv 
der Pharmazie , vol. cc., Halle 1875, p. 159 — 164 

THr c AbdIn was already known to the Assyrians. 
They call it the Kashiari mountains; it is found 
under this name as early as the inscriptions of 
the early Assyrian King Adadnarari I (c. 1300 — 
1270 a. D.) and Salmanassar I (c. 1270 — 1240); 
see the peitinent texts in Ait-oriental. Bibhothek , 
vol. 1. (= Ebeling-Meissner-Weidner, Die Inschrift. 
der altassyr. Konige ), Leipzig 1926, p. 58 sq ., p. 118 
sq . The Kashiari are still mentioned in the docu- 
ments of the later kings of Assyria. Tur c AbdIn- 
Kashian corresponds fairly well to to M&otov ' 6 po$ 
(Masius), a term found in the later Greek writers 
(Arrian, Ptolemy); cf. Delitzsch, Wo lag das 
Paradies ?, Leipzig 1 88 1, p. 259; Streck, in Z.A . , 
xiii. 82 — 87, xiv 169, Streck, Assurbampal etc 
(= Vorderasiat. Biblioth ., vol. vii ), p 700, R. 
Kiepert, in Formae or bis antiquiy Heft v. ( Meso- 
potamia etc ), 1909, p. 8. The view put forward 
by Lehmann-Haupt (s. Z A ., xiv. 371; A 7/0, ix , 
1909, P» 4°9 an d Atmemen emst und jetzt , vol 

1., Berlin 1910, p 368^,510, 513) hardly seems 
to me tenable, that Kashiari and Masius represent 
a wider geographical conception than that of Tur 
c Abd!n and mean the whole eastern or southern 
part of the Taurus of the ancients 1 e. include 
the Karadja Dagh and the Hazru Daghlari to the 
north of Maiyafarilun (Farkin). 

In the cuneifoim inscriptions we find besides 
Kashiari two other names which apparently refer 
to parts only of Tar c Abdln Ntrbu , probably • 
used for the centre of this plateau (see Streck, in 
Z.A., xm. 82; xiv. 169) and Izala, to all ap- 
pearance a special name foi the southern strip 
of Tur c Abdln and particularly for the district 
of MSrdln (probably including the M5idin Hills) 
In the Babl -Assyr texts mention is made of 
the wine of Izala In Achaememd documents 
also there is probably a reference to Izala (see 
Z. D. M Gy lxi. 726) , it occurs twice in late 
classical sources and is common in Syriac lite- 
ratuie in the name of the mountain Iz e la (Arabic 
Djabal al-Izal), cf thereon Streck, in Z A., xm. 
104 — 105; xiv. 17 1 ; Weissbach in Pauly-Wissowa, 
op. cit.y x. 1390, Socin, in Z.D.M.G . , xxxv 238 
and G. Hoffmann, Auszuge aus synschen Akten 
perstscher Martyrer , Leipzig 1880, p 1 6j sq 

As to the Aramaic name Tar c Abdln = 
a Mount of the Servants” (of God) — cf. the analogous 
place-name K e phar c AbdIn in Wright’s Catalogue 
of the Syriac Manuscripts in the British Museum , 
London 1871, N° 950, 20 e — , it is of course of 
Chnstian origin and belongs to the period when 
the region had through the number of its mona- 
steries become a great centre of eastern monachism 
The earliest attestation of the name THr c Abdin 
is in a Syriac Livefe of Saints of the time of the 
emperor Julian, i.e. about the middle of the fourth 
century; see Wright, op. cit N°. 960, p. 1136 and 
Socin, in Z. D. M. <?., xxxv. 239. 

Of great topographical impoitance for the Tur 
c Abdln region is the Descriptto orbis Romani of 
Georgius Cyprius of the first decade of the seventh 
century, because it gives a whole list of forts in 
this area; see the edition by Gelzer, Leipzig 1890, 
p. 46, 1. 913-938. There we find K&rrpov M 6 p$ti; (= 
Mttrdin) followed immediately by Kdorpov T ovpuvhoq 


(1. 9x4); it is very natural to emend this name 
with Hoffmann in Gelzer (p. 158-159) to T ovptevhoQ 
= Tar c Abdln. Here we may point out that of 
the Roman forts of Mesopotamia one group were 
near the Tigris and the others on TUr c AbdIn; 
cf. V. Chapot, La fr on Here de V Euphrate, Paris 
1907, P* 3 2 2. In the Syriac Lives of Saints above 
mentioned of the time of Julian there is a reference 
to the building of two large fortresses in the region 
of Tur c Abdin 

In the chronicle of Pseudo-Moses of Chorene, 
which at the earliest was compiled at the end of 
the seventh century, we also find the name Tar 
c Abdln (see Marquart, Eransahr = Nachr . d. Gott . 
Ges. der Wissensch , Berlin 1901, p 141, 158); 
but here it apparently denotes a smaller area, the 
southein border (= Izala ? ). 

In the Arab authors of the middle ages we also 
find the term Tur c Abdln. For the pre-Islfimic 
period we have it in verses of the poet AbU Du^Sd 
al-IySdl, which tell us that the legendary founder 
of the kingdom of al-Hadr [q. v.], SStirUn, also 
ruled the land of Tar c AbdIn (see B. G. A ., ed. 
de Goeje, vi 95, lx _i 2 = Ya^at, Mu^dianty ed. 
Wustenfeld, 111 559, 5 and cf. also Yakut, 11 284, 
13 sq ). Tur c AbdIn is also mentioned m a poem 
the subject of which is Khosraw and Sljlrln : see 
B G A., v. 159, I9 sq. Mas c udl ( [B G.A. , vin 54, r ) 
mentions that in Tur c Abdln remnants of the 
Aramaeans still survive. Ibn Rosta ( B . G. A ., vii. 
90, 8 ) and Baladhurl (ed. de Goeje, p. 175, X2 ) 
point out that the H irmas (the modern, already 
mentioned, D j n g hdjagh), a tributary of the Khabur 
[q v ], rises in THr c Abdln We may also mention 
that the Arab geographers (see B.G.A , 11 73, 3 
and Abu ’l-Fida 3 , Takwlm al-Buldan , ed. Pans, 
p. 282) also have the special name f)jabal M5ndln = 
Mardln Hills (cf. above) for the southern borders 
of TUr c Abdln, the distnct of Naslbln and D5i5. 
The modern Syriac pronunciation of Tur c Abdin 
(one also hears Tur al- c Abedm) is Ture da c Abdde . 
The name Tur c Abdin is locally not unknown, 
especially in Christian circles, but belongs to the 
literary rather than to the spoken language. At 
the present day in Syriac, this hill-country is called 
usually fdr or in Arabic al-fur , also al- Dj abal 
and Dyabal Tor , or Djabal al-Tur , cf. Prym and 
Socin, op cit , 1., p. 1., li. and Sachau, Reise etc., 
p. 387 As Schlafli, op. city p 49 tells us, the 
Turks use the term Kara-Daghy the Kurds Mawa- 
Dagh or £ia-re$h = “Black Mountain”. 

The district of THr c Abdln passed with the rest 
of Mesopotamia fal-DjazIra") into the hands of the 
Arabs in the years 18-19 (639-640); see BalScJhurl, 
p 176, 3— 5 = YSkat, iv. 390, 15—16 and Caetam, 
Annali deirisldviy iv. 36, 156. The Tur belonged 
to the Mesopotamian province of Diyar Rabfa 
under the caliphs. 

As 1 egards its political history after the con- 
quest, TQr c AbdIn generally shared the fortunes of the 
adjoining districts forming the rest of Mesopotamia. 
On the interior, Tar c Abdln proper, there is com- 
paratively little in the Arabic sources. On the 
other hand, important towns on its borders like 
MSrdln, DjazTrat b. c Omar, Hisn Kaifft and N as! bln 
are frequently mentioned. There is important 
material for local history in Syriac literature, par- 
ticularly m chronicles and hagiographic texts, but 
it has still to be collected and sifted (cf. especially 
J. S. Assemani, Bibliotheca orientalis^ 3 parts, 
Rome 1719—1728). Valuable information for 
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the history of Tar ‘Abdln in the xv*h century, 
especially for the period of TlmSr’s campaigns, is 
contained in a continuation of the Chronicon Syria - 
cum (of profane history) of Barhebraeus (Abu T-Fa- 
radj) by anonymous monks (one of whom belonged 
to a monastery in BSsebrlna); see the edition by 
O. Behnsch, in Rerum saeculo quinto decitno , in 
Mesopotamia gestarum f ed. . . . O Behnsch, Breslau 
1838, cf. also Baumstark, Gesch. der syrisch. Lite- 
ratur , Bonn 1922, p. 328. In the middle ages 
and down to the present day the history of the 
Kurd tribes in Tflr c AbdIn and the country round 
it is of importance. The history of the Kurd dy- 
nasties of Bjaztrat b. c Omar and Hisn Kaifa is of 
special importance in this connection; cf. the ac- 
count based on the Kurdish chronicle gharaf-riama 
by Bart, in S.B. Ak. Wien , vol. xxx. (1859), p. 117 
sq.; see also the article KURDS. 

In the redistribution of territory which followed 
the War, Tur c AbdTn was left to the Turks. In 
the administrative division of the Turkish empire 
as it existed down to the War, TUr c Abdm belonged 
to the wilSyet of DiySrbakr and to the sandjak 
of Mardin, which was divided into five l^ad 5 s : 
MSrdln, Djazlra, Midyat, c AwIne, and Naslbln ; see 
Cuinet, op. ctt. f p. 412, 496 sq. For the admini- 
strative division since 1921 and 1927 cf. c Abd 
al-Kadir Sa c dl, Yetii Tuiktya Mcmleket Dj ughra - 
dyasl , Stambul 1927, p. 174. 

In the early middle ages and the fust centuries 
of Islam, Tur c Abdln was probably inhabited al- 
most entirely by Christian Aramaeans Later, more 
and more Muslims (mainly Kurds) settled there, 
so that with the gradual decline m the numbers 
of Christians, the result of frequent persecutions 
by the Muslims, the proportion altered more and 
more in favour of the latter down to the War 
According to Cumet’s statistics, not however too 
reliable {op cit ., p 412, 496 sq ), the sandjak of 
Mardin which in aiea at least is larger than Tur 
c Abdin in the wider sense, had in 1890 in all 
194,072 inhabitants, viz 122,522 Muslims, 67,970 
Christians, 1,500 Yazldls, 1,500 gypsies and 580 
Jews the Christians were thus a third of the whole 
population. In the two kadas which are almost 
entirely within Tur c Abdin, the kada of Midyat 
and that of c Awine, Cuinet (op. cit ., p 513, 
5 17 sq.) gives the population in 1890 as 31,920 
Christians and 37,712 Muslims, In the central 
kada of MidySt the numbers were about equally 
balanced: 22,632 Muslims and 22,126 Christians. 
The present distribution of nationalities and creeds 
within Tur c Abdln is not known. Muhammadans 
are however certainly in an overwhelming majority, 
since the Christians suffered severely during and 
after the War; in particular many Armenians 
had to leave the country. When in a new perse- 
cution in 1924, the Patriarch of the Jacobites, 
Ignatius Elias III, was driven from his residence 
in Dair Za'faran (east of MSrdln), the bulk of his 
followers (3 — 4,000) migrated with him to Syria; 
cf. H. C. Lake, Mosul and its Minorities , London 
1925, p. 1 13. 

Christianity spread in THr c Abdln at a very 
early date from Edessa, which is quite near At 
the Council of Chalcedon (451) among the six 
Mesopotamian bishops we find one of Hisn Kaifa, 
but not one of Izala as Noldeke assumed {Z.D M.G ., 
xxxv., 219, note 2) on the authority of Mansi’s 
statements in Concilior . . . collection vii. 403 ; here 
Inseles = Izala is, as the new edition in Schuit- 


hess, Die syrisch . Kanones der Synoden von Nicaea 
bis Chalcedon (= Abh. d. Gott. Gesellsch . d. Wiss. } 
J\f. FolgCn vol. x., N°. 2), p. 135, shows, a wrong 
reading. Since the time of the Christological quar- 
rels, Tar c AbdIn has been the citadel of the 
Jacobites; nowhere do or did they exist m such 
solid masses as in these highlands and in MSrdln 
and its vicinity. Tar f Abdln proper originally seems 
to have been a single Jacobite bishopric; about 
1089 it was divided into two dioceses, the bishops 
of which lived in Kartamln and Hah respectively. 
Later, in the xiiitk century, other sees were created in 
the chief towns of the district. In the middle of the 
xivth century differences between the patriarch of 
MSrdln and the Bishop of Sal 5 lj (2 hours journey 
north of Midyat) led to a schism, in the course of 
which the bishops of Tfir c Abdln cast off the authority 
of the patriaich and chose the bishop of Salfih 
as patriarch of Tar c Abdln and Hisn Kaifa. This 
split lasted for over a century. Cf thereon Pognon, 
op. cit ., p. 45, 62 — 63, 75. Lists of the bishops 
of Hah, Hisn KaifS and Kartamln may be found 
e. g in Wright, op. cit. (see Btbl.) y p. 1350 — 1351. 

In addition to Jacobites there were m Tur c Abdln 
in the middle ages, and even later, communities 
of Nestorians. The oldest monastery there, that ot 
Mar Awgen, was for long m their possession (see 
Pognon, op. cit , p 109). These Nestorians were 
won over to Rome in the xvith and xviith century 
and henceforth called themselves Chaldaeans 
(Kaldani), as a religious community with their 
own litual The members of this so-called Chaldaean 
church settled in Tur c Abdin have at their head 
two bishops (in Mardin and Djazlra) ; according 
to a native Chaldaean cleric, they numbered in 
1914: 8,070 souls, cf. Annuaire Pontificate Catho- 
hque , xvn. (19 14), p. 502 — 51 1 and based on it 
Lubeck, in Histor Spoilt. Blatter fur das kathol. 
Deutschland , vol. 1 54, Munich 1 91 4, p. 92, 101 — 
102 According to Cuinet, there were in 1890 in 
Tur c Abdln about 4,000 Syrians (SuriySnl), 1 e 
Jacobites in union with Rome, who were under a 
Patriarch of Mardin and a bishop of Djazlra. Ac- 
cording to Cuinet there were in the administrative 
district of Mardin also 28,666 Armenians, of 
whom the one half professed to belong to the Or- 
thodox Church, the other m fairly equal portions to 
the Roman Catholic and to the Protestant churches. 
The Armenian Protestant community is a creation 
of the activity of American missions The prosperity 
caused by the civilising influence of the American 
missionaries, who had their main centres in Mardin 
and Midyat, spread practically over the whole of 
Tar c Abdln but has ceased since the War; cf. on 
this American mission: Sachau, Reise etc., p. 404, 
410, 413, 422 — 423. Finally Cuinet gives from 
about 1890 as further Christian inhabitants of the 
sandjak of Mardin 6,730 Greeks (who had to leave 
Turkish territory after the War) and 580 Jews. 

We may assume with certainty that before the 
War the Jacobites were the largest in numbers of 
the Christian communities in THr c Abdin proper, 
but we have not the material available to enable 
us to make an approximately reliable estimate of 
their numbers. Cuinet’s estimate (for the sandjak: 
of MSrdln !) which puts the Jacobites at 13,754, 
only half that of the settled Armenians, is obviously 
based on incorrect premises and seems unreliable. In 
1838 Southgate (see op cit , ii. 268, 275) estimated 
the number of Jacobites (from information given 
him by the Patriarch of the day) at 6,000 families 
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or 60 — 70 villages with populations of 50 — 60 
families. In the mountains, i. e. in Tflr c AbdIn 
proper, according to him there were 30,000 J acobites, 
to which were to be added 5,000 settlers in the 
vicinity of the monasteries; in Mardln there were 
2,000, Jacobite Christiansm the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of MSrdlnand in the plain of SindjSr 6,000. 
Badger who visited Tflr ‘Abdin in 185^ put the 
number of Jacobite villages there at 150 (see Badger, 
The Nestorians etc , i. 63). That the number of 
Jacobites of Tar c Abdin from the time of Badger 
and Southgate till the beginning of the War steadily 
if slowly decreased there is no reason to doubt. 

The Muslim part of the population of Tar c Abdln 
consists mainly of Kurds. They have spread more 
and more widely in the heart of Tflr c Abdln in 
recent centuries and the Christian peasants with 
whom they are constantly warring are being driven 
more and more from the southern slopes of the 
mountains towards the plains On the constant 
state of civil war among the people of the villages 
of Tflr ‘Abdin see Pognon’s observations, op. ett , 
p. 108 — XII. For Kurdish tribes or families settling 
within the region of Tflr c AbdTn cf. Niebuhr, op. 
at , 11. 388 , Lerch, Forschnngen uber die Kurden 
und tramschen Nordchaldaeer^Si Petersburg 1857- 
1858, vol. 11 (Glossary); Schlafli, op cit , p 49- 
51. Lists of tribes in Prym and Socin, Der neu- 
aramaeische Dialekt des T^ r c Abilin, ii. 416-418 
and Prym and Socin, Kurdtsche Sammlurtgen , ii. 
275 — 284; Sachau, Rase, p 387, Sykes, op. cit , 
p. 578 (under N°. 15), see also above, vol 11 
1132, 1141, H44. The followers of the Yazldi 
religion in Tur ‘Abdin are also Kurds but their 
numbers are insignificant. The most important 
Yazidi tube there is called Djilkl (Tghelkl); see 
Niebuhr, op. cit ; Prym and Socin, Dial des Tur 
c Abdin, 11. 379, Sachau, Rase etc , p 387, Menzel 
in Grothe, Meine Vorderasicnexpedition , Leipzig 
191 1, i , p cxvi 

Arab Beduins also encamp occasionally in 
Tur ‘Abdin especially on its southern outliers; for the 
names of some of them see Taylor, op. ctt. p. 54- 
55 and M. v. Oppenheim, op. cit ., 11.68 A special 
position is occupied by the large tribe of the 
MehallemI (Muhallemlya) whom we find as 
early as the already mentioned anonymous continua- 
tion of the Chronicle of Barhebraeus (yeai 1 407; 
see Behnsch’s edition, p. 6, 7 _ xo ) They are the 
result of the intermarriage of Arabs and Kurds 
(with Arab influence predominant) and are said 
to have renounced Christianity over 300 years ago. 
They dwell mainly in the kada of C A wine, the part of 
Tur c Abdln running west of Mardln to the Tigris; 
on this tribe see Niebuhr, loc. ctt ; Z. D M G , 1. 
59; Sachau, Reise, p. 421; Sykes, op. ctt., p. 356, 
578. _ 

Three languages are spoken in Tur c Abdin . 
Kurdish, Syriac and Arabic. They have all strongly 
influenced each other. The most widely disseminated 
is Kurdish, which all the Christians also under- 
stand and speak in addition to Syriac. The Kurdish 
dialect here spoken is the northern and western 
branch of the KurmSndjI dialect, which is now 
better known from the investigations of Lerch, 
Prym and Socin, and Makas (see above ii., p. 1152) 
See especially Prym and Socin, Kurdtsche For - 
schungen , Erxithlungen und Lteder ini Dtalekte des 
'Addin und des BohtUn , 2 parts (text and 
transl.), St. Petersburg 1887 — 1890. 

The Jacobites, like most of the other Christians 


of 'F t ! r c AbdIn (especially the Kaldfinl), use among 
themselves a peculiar Syriac dialect, usually called 
briefly J 5 rani, a The language of T6r”. It differs 
very much from the modern Syriac idiom spoken 
in the east (in the district of Urmia and MQsul 
and in Eastern Kurdistan) by the Nestorians and 
Chaldaeans (KaldanI). The Jacobite modern Syriac 
(or modern Jacobite) is much closer than this dialect 
to Edessene, i. e. to the Syriac literary language. It 
cannot however be said to be derived from this with- 
out further enquiry, but is to be traced to an oldex 
form of the language which was closely related to 
Edessene. T 5 r 5 nl texts of importance for our know- 
ledge of the language have been collected by Prym 
and Socin and also by Sachau. On texts taken down 
by Prym and Socm in 1869 from the mouth of 
a MidySt man see Prym and Socin, Der neu - 
aramdtsche Dialekt des Tur c A fid in , 2 parts (text 
and transl.), Gottingen 1881; cf. thereon the im- 
portant review by Noldeke, in ZD M. G ., xxxv. 
218 — 235. Sachau through the intermediary of 
the American mission got specimens taken down 
in TSrani by a Syrian priest; this MSS. material 
is now in the Berlin State Libraiy, see Sachau, 
Katalog der syrisch Handschnft ., p 812 — 816 
(N°. 278 — 292) Of these so far only one text 
(N°. 290, the story of the wise Haidar) has been 
published, namely by Lidzbarski, in Die neu- 
aramaischen Handschriften der Kgl. Bibliothek zu 
Berlin , Leipzig 1896, vol. 1., p. I — 77 (text) and 
vol. 11., p. 1 — 41 (transl.). The Aramaic texts col- 
lected by Parisot m 1897 from Tflr c Abdln (s. 
Contribution a Vetude du dialects neo-syriaque du 
Tour ^ Abdin , in Act du XI^ me Congres Intern . des 
Orientalist ., Pans 1897, vol. iv., p. 179-198) differ 
in language considerably from those collected by 
Sachau and Prym and Socin. Do we perhaps have 
here another modern Syriac local dialect > A. Siegel 
has prepared an excellent Laut - und Formenlehrt 
des tieuaram Dialekts des Tur ‘ Abdin , Hannover 
1923, based mainly on the texts published by 
Prym and Socm; cf. thereon Littmann’s review 
m O.L.Z. , xxix., 1926, col. 1003—1008. Of other 
works, the grammatical and lexicographical sketch 
of Torani given by Noldeke, in Z.D.M.G , xxxv. 
218 sq , should also be noted; cf. also Guidi’s 
observations, op cit , xxxvn 294 — 301. On the 
boundaries within which the modern Jacobite dialect 
is spoken cf. Prym and Socin, Der neu-aram, 
Dial, des Tur c Abdin , vol. 1., p. vi. — viii. ; ibid 
p vu. (repeated in Z.JD.M.G , xxxv. 255), and in 
Sachau, Reise , p. 412 — 41 3 a list is given of the 
localities in which at the present day (or rather 
1870 and 1880) TorSnf is still spoken. There are 
also Syrian villages in Tflr c AbdIn where Aramaic 
is no longer spoken but only Kurdish. 

Arabic is understood by the majority of the in- 
habitants of the larger villages It is more frequently 
spoken in the south towards the Mesopotamian plains 
and particularly in the region of Mardln. The dialect 
of Mardln, which shows many peculiarities, belongs 
to the Tigris groups of the dialects of Mesopotamia 
(cf. above 1., p. 339k). It is closely related to the 
Arabic spoken around Mflsul. Cf. Socin, Der arab . 
Dial, von Md$ul und M hr din (a collection of 
texts), in Z.D.M.G ., xxxvi., 1882, p. 1—-53, 238— 
277; xxxvn., 1883, p. 188 — 222 (also separately 1 
Leipzig 1904). 

The number of villages in the sandjafe ol 
MSrdln, which however includes territory not in 
Tflr c Abdin, is given by Cuinet (p. 412, 496) as 
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1,062; of these 410 are in the fcacja of Midyat 
and 97 in that of c A wine. A manuscript Syriac 
chronicle (according to Piym and Socin, Der neu - 
aram. Dial, etc., 1., p. iii.) estimates the number 
of villages in Tur c Abdin at 243. In Z . D. M. G., 
xxxv. 258 — 269, Socm gives a list of 168 names, 
cf. also the list of places in Prym and Socin, op . ctt., 
ii. 416 — 418 and in Prym and Socm, Kttrdische 
Sammlung , ii. 275 —284. One should also consult 
the geographical indices to the catalogues of Syriac 
manuscripts, especially Wright, Catal. of the Syriac 
Manus cr. in the British Museum , London 1870, 
p 1239 sq.; Sachau, Verzeichnis der syrisch . Hss. 
der Kgl Bibhothek in Berlin , Berlin 1899, p. 923 
sq, ; Payne Smith, Catal. codd. mss. bibhoth. Bod- 
letana, vol. vi., Oxford 1864, p 664 sq. and Zoten- 
berg, Catal. des mss. syiiaques ... de la Bibhotheque 
nationals , Paris 1874, P* 2 3 ° The number of 
Syrian villages in Tur c Abdln has already been 
mentioned; most places have a mixture of nationalities 
and religions, i. e, have Muslim (Kurd) as well as 
Christian (Jacobite, Armenian etc.) elements in 
their population. In earlier times THr c Abdln must 
have been better cultivated and more thickly 
populated; this is shown by the numerous ruins 
that exist. 

For the larger towns on the edge of Tur c AbdIn 
like Mardin (Maridln), Hisn Kaifa, Djazirat b. c Omar 
and Naslbln see the special ai tides. The capital 
of (inner) THr c Abdln proper is Midyat (Synac. 
MidySd) which lies practically in the centie in a 
beautiful plain surrounded by hills (3,400 feet 
above sea-level) m about 41 0 25' E Long and 
37° 25' N. Lat This very old place, already men- 
tioned in the early Assyrian inscriptions (as Matiate ; 
see Streck, Z.A. , xni. 95; xiv. 169; xix. 249) 
lies at the intersection of two great roads which 
cross Tur c Abdln from North to South (Naslbln- 
Hisn Kaifa) and from east to west (Djazlra-Mardln). 
Before the War, Midyat is said to have had an 
exclusively Christian (mainly Jacobite) population 
of about 5,000. 

Of the other larger places in Tur c Abdin may be 
mentioned* Sawr (15 miles NE of Mardin), the 
capital of the kada of c AwIne (see above). East of it 
lies the village of K i 1 1 1 Lh and somewhat S E. of the 
latter Erbil (Kurdish* Habler* cf above 11 , p. 523 
and Piym and Socin, Kui disc he Sam m lung, 11. 206, 
238) North of Midyat, halfway between it and 
Hisn Kaife, is Kefr Djoz (Kurdish. Kardjuz), a 
fairly large Kurd village, m the neighbourhood of 
which is the Muslim place of pilgrimage Tell 
c Abad ( c Ab 5 de), which Rawlinson wished to iden- 
tify with the old Armenian royal city of Tigiano- 
certa (cf. Sachau, Reise, p. 415 sq , Lehmann- 
Haupt, op. cit., 1. 372 — 373, 539). Twelve miles 
north of Midyat is the village of Hah with many 
rums, which testify to its former importance We 
may also mention Zaz and c ArnSs, both N. W. 
of Hah, one and a half and three hours’ journey 
distant respectively, and twelve miles S E. of Hah 
the large village of MiddS. Two hours west of 
the latter is the large Christian village of Base- 
brlna (Old Syriac: BSlh-Sabirlna) which plays an 
important part in the ecclesiastical history of Tfir 
‘Abdln. 20 miles S. E. of Mardin on the S. W. 
spurs of Tur c Abdln lie the great and impressive 
ruins of the town of D 5 ra built by Anastasius I 
(491 — 518) and later refortified by Justinian I 
( 5 2 7 — 565) (also called from its founder Anastasio- 
polis); its name is still borne by an adjoining 


village. On the ruins of DSrS cf. Sachau, Reise , 
p. 294 — 398, and especially Preusser, op. eit., p. 44- 
49 (with plates 53 — 61). 

Tur c Abdfn plays a very important part in the 
history of eastern monachism. According 
to a tradition m Nestorian circles, St. Eugemus 
came from Egypt in the fourth century and founded 
a monastery in the southern part of TUr c Abdln, 
and thus laid the foundation of the monastic system 
which developed to such an extent in Mesopotamia. 
St. Eugemus, who had many followers, is said after 
his death in 363 to have been buried m the mon- 
astery built by him. This is not the place to go into 
the question of the truth of the Syriac legend of 
St. Eugenius; it may be sufficient to refer to the 
serious objections raised to it by Labourt, in Le 
Chnstiamsme dans V empire perse sous la dynastie 
Sasanide, Paris 1904, p. 302 sq.; cf. also Baum- 
stark, Gesch. d. syttsch. Liter., Bonn 1922, p. 235 — 
236 In any case, it is certain that in the middle 
ages Tur c Abdfn became a regular monks’ citadel 
like an eastern Mount Athos. When Niebuhr (Joe. 
ctt.) is told that there are over 70 ruined mona- 
steries m this mountain land, one need not think 
this is an exaggeration At the present day, Tur 
c Abdln is still full of remains of old monastenes. 
Only a few are in good repair and still inhabited 
by monks. Great churches, for the most part of the 
vn th — xth centuries, are still to be seen. These mo- 
numents of the mediaeval ecclesiastical architecture 
of the east are of considerable importance for 
the history of Christian ait. They have been 
studied recently by different investigators, notably 
Pognon, G. L. Bell, Preusser and Guyer; for the 
literature see the Bibl . Pognon has earned special 
praise for collecting the numerous Syriac in- 
scriptions on the churches and monasteries visited 
by him. 

Strzygowski, Guyer and Herzfeld have devoted 
special attention to the dates and appreciation as 
documents of the history of art of the buildings 
of Tur c Abdln; cf M. v. Berchem and Strzygowski, 
Amida , Heidelberg 1910, p. 269—273, 293; Guyer, 
in Report f Kunstwissensch ., xxxvni , 1916, 
p 215 — 237 and in Sarre-Herzfeld, op. cit. (s, 
Bibl), ii. 45, 33bj Herzfeld, in O. L. Z., xiv.. 
1911, p. 402 sq , 413 and in Sarre-Herzfeld, op. 
at., 11 277,296,298 — 299,336,345 Strzygowski’s 
thesis that the art of the Mesopotamian monasteries 
is older than that of Syria and that Mesopotamia, 
especially Tur c Abdin, and not Egypt, is the 
ciadle of monasticism, has been rejected, m my 
view on good grounds, by Guyer and Herzfeld, 
who champion the later date of the Mesopotamian 
buildings compared with the older Syrian; cf. also 
Becker’s remarks (Zr/., 11 396) against the assumption 
of priority for Mesopotamian monachism. 

The mother-house of all the Mesopotamian mona- 
steries of Tflr c Abdln, the already mentioned Mar 
A w g e n (Kurd : MarSke), is 1 3 miles N E. of Mardin 
(41 0 30' E. Long, and 30° 7' N Lat) clinging to 
the cliffs of the southern declivities of the plateau. 
In the middle ages it was the headquarters of the 
western Nestorians and is now inhabited by Jacobite 
monks. Half-an-hour’s journey from Mar Awgen 
is another old monastery, MSr Yuhanna, 
founded by a disciple of St. Eugenius and bearing 
his name (on him cf. the work by YeshU c d«nali, 
N°. 2 quoted above ii., p. 801a). 

In the middle ages one of the most important 
monasteries of TSr c AbdIn was the Monastery of 
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Abraham, frequently referred to in Syrian litera- 
ture briefly as “the great monastery (on mount 
Izla”): cf. e. g. the indices to Chabot’s edition of 
Yeghi* d«nalj’s work just mentioned. Its founder 
was the celebrated creator of definitely Nestorian 
monachism, Abraham of Kaskar (d. 588); on him 
see vol. ii., p. 8oi a . G. Hoffmann (op. cit ., p. 170 
sq.') wished to identify this monastery with the 
monastery in ruins at M 5 r Bauai (= Mar Bab, 
3 miles S. W. of M2r A'wgen) mentioned by Taylor. 
This is not possible, we must rather identify the 
monastery of Abraham with D 5 r Mar Ibrahim, 
visited by Hmnchs on his journey in 1911; see 
his notes in Bell, Churches and Monasteries of 
fur c Abdtn, Heidelberg 1913, p. 49 — 50 or 
p. 105—106. 

At the present day the principal monastery of 
Till c AbdIn and the greatest centre of pilgrimage 
for the Jacobites is now the monastery of 
Kart min (Old Syr * Kartamin), about twelve miles 
S. E. of Midyat. This coenobium, perhaps the most 
celebrated of the Jacobites in Asia, was in the 
middle ages one of the richest and most venerated 
m the whole of the East In its greatest days it 
held 300 monks, while at the present day there 
are only about a dozen there. It is said to have 
been founded in 399 under Arcadius, its founders 
are said to have been St. Samuel (d. c 406) and 
Simeon (d 433). It is still usually called among 
Syrians Mar Gabriel after its great Abbot, St 
Gabriel (d 667). The Muslims and Greeks usually 
call it Der c Amr (m travellers also we find Der 
Amar and quite wrongly Der el-Amr) = Dair c Umar, 
the monasteiy of c Omar The caliph c Omar at the 
time of the Arab invasion is said to have given 
the Abbot rights of jurisdiction over all Christians 
in the country In Kaitmln are three churches, i.e. 
two, m addition to the principal called after St 
Gabuel, which are dedicated to the Virgin and to 
the forty Martyrs. The structure of the church of 
St Gabriel, peihaps the oldest in the country, is 
typical of the monastic churches of Tur c Abdln. 
The village of Kartmln is built among the ruins 
of another monastery, that of St Simeon. For the 
history of Kartmln cf. the essay by Nau, in Act . 
du XIV^ mc Congres Intern, des Orient a Alger , 
vol ii , Pans 1906, p. 76 sq and the Syriac 
chronicle discussed by Baumstark, op. cit., p. 273 sq 

Among the oldest churches in Tur c Abdin is 
that of Mar Kyriakos in Am 5 s and that of Mar 
‘Azaziel in Kefr Zeh (iy 2 hours S. E of Arnas); 
stylistically they are closely connected Accoiding 
to Guyer, the village of Hah is the archaeological 
centre of Tur *AbdIn. In it are two very interesting 
old churches Mar Sov 5 (S 5 ba) and that of the 
Virgin, the al-^Adhra 3 , which is very rich in 
ornament, and has come down to us practically 
uninjured from the time it was built Among the 
latest of the mediaeval churches is that of Mar 
Ya%ab m Sal ah; this monastery became one of 
the most important in the country when it became 
the residence of a separate patriarch for Tur c Abdin. 

We may further mention that rums of mona- 
steries and churches — Pognon, op . cit , p, 116 
mentions twenty — are particularly numerous in 
Basebrlna (cf. above), but they are mainly of 
more recent origin. In conclusion we may just 
mention the famous monastery of D 5 r al-Za c - 
f a 1 5 n (one hour east of MSrdln) which till x 924 
was the residence of the Jacobite patriarch; he 
now lives in Aleppp, cf. on it especially Peter- 


mann, op. cit., ii. 343 sq. ; Sachau, Reise , p. 405 sq . ; 
Parry (who stayed six months in it), op. at , p. 103- 
140 and Preusser, op. cit., p. 49 — 53 (with plates 
62— 65). 

As already mentioned, there was in the area of 
Tur c Abdin m Roman Byzantine times a large number 
of forts which were mainly intended to defend the 
Roman frontier from Persia. Rums of such citadels 
may be seen in several places, for example the 
P atfidtov of Byzantine writers is probably identical 
with the modern Kal c at Hatim Taiyi 3 (about three 
hours’ journey south of Basebrlna): cf. Weissbach 
in Pauly-Wissowa, op. cit., 2nd S er., i. 13. An- 
other citadel frequently mentioned in the classics, 
S a r b a n e (the forms Sisara and Sisaurana also 
handed down are probably corruptions), is probably 
to be located on the site of the modern SSrwIn 
(cf. Weissbach, op. cit, 2 n d ser, i. 2433). On 
other celebrated citadels, like the “new citadel” 
(Arab. al-Kafa al- Dj adida,'), apparently the modern 
Kal c at Djadid (two and a half hours’ S.W. of Kal c at 
Hatim TaiyP), and the citadel of Hai&am 
(Syr. HesnS d« Haitham ), often mentioned in Syriac 
or Arabic sources, which must have stood near 
Basebrlna, see Guyer in Petermann’s Mitteil , vol. 
62. (1916), p. 297. On the citadel of Finik on 
the north bank of the Tigris (above Djazfra) which 
is mentioned as early as late classical writers (as 
IT IvetKoty Phoemce) and has played a notable part 
in the history of the Kurds (cf. above ii., p 1139b) 
see Tuch, in Z D.M.G , 1. 57 — 61; M. Hartmann, 
op. at. (see Bibl.'), index (s v.). 

Bibliography . In addition to works men- 
tioned in the text B G A., passim (indices); 
Yakut, Mifdjam, ed Wiistenfeld, 111. 559 See 
also the geographical indices to the catalogue 
of manuscripts, especially Wright for the British 
Museum (p 1336 s. v. Izla Mons; 1341 s. v. 
Tui c Abdln) and Sachau for the Royal Library 
in Berlin (p. 913 s. v. Izla and p 926 s v. TUr 
c AbdIn). — Niebuhr (1766), Retsebeschreib nach 
Arabien und anderen umltegenden Lander n, 11., 
Copenhagen 1778, p. 387 — 388; Ritter, Erd- 
kunde , ix. 132, x. 71 sq , 76 — 77, xi 439 — 
442, H. Southgate (1838), Narrative of a tour 
through Ai menia, Koordistan etc , London 1840, 
11, p 268^,273—275,313—314; G. P. Badger 
(1842, 1844, 1850), The Nestonans and their 
rituals, London 1852, l. 45 — 58, 63, 66 — 69; 
C. Sandreczki (1850), Reise nach Mosul una 
durch Kurdistan nach Urumia, Stuttgart 1857, 
1 267 — 307,111 341 — 360; H. Petermann (1853- 
1854), Retsen mi Orient, Leipzig 1861, ii. 31 — 
43 > 34 ° — 347 i A. Schlafli (1861), Reisen in den 
Orient, Winterthur 1864, p. 43 — 6 1 ; J. G. Taylor 
(1861 — 1863), Travels in Kurdistan, in J.R.G. 
S, xxxv, 1865, p. 21 — 58, Czermk, m Peter - 
mann's Geogr. Mitteil, Erg -Heft. N°. 45, 1876, 
p. 14 — 15, Socin (1870), Zur Geogr aphte des 
fur c AbdIn, in Z.D.G.M , xxxv, 1881, p. 237- 
269 ; Prym and Socm, Der tteuaram. Dialekt 
des fur c Abdin, Gottingen 1881, i , X — X (geo- 
graph -ethnograph. division by Socm) ; G. Hoff- 
mann, Auszuge aus syrischen Akien persischer 
Martyrer, Leipzig 1880, p 167 — 173; Sachau 
(1880), Ober die Lage von Tigranokerta, in Abk. 
Pr. Ak. W , 1880, part ii., 1881, p. 9-19, 27, 
65—75 ; Sachau, Reise tn Syr ten und Mesopotamien, 
Berlin 1883, p. 378 — 435; V. Cuinet, Lck Tur • 
quie d'Asie, ii., Paris 1892, p. 407— 519 ; Parry, 
Six months in a Syrian Monastery , London 1895; 
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M, Hartmann, Bohflln (= Mitteil. der Vorder- 
asiat. Gesellsch ., vol. i. and ii.), Berlin 1896 — 
1897, s. the indices s v. Tflr c Abdin etc.; C. 
F. Lehmann-Haupt (1899), Armenien einst utid 
qelzt , i, Berlin 1910, p 337 — 380, 504, 508, 
510, 513; H. Pognon (1891, 1905), Inscriptions 
Semitiques etc., Paris 1907, p. 39—50, 72—75, 

91 — 100, 108— 1 16, 120 — 125, 186— 202, or N°. 
13—14, 22—35, 5 1 — 54> 60— 62, 67—71 and 

92- 106 with plate vi.-vii., xvi., xix-xxi., xxiv.— 
xxv., xxvn.-xxix., xxxvii.-xli.; E. Banse (1908), 
m Petermanris Geogr Mtttetl , vol. lvii., 1911, 
p. 1 19-122, 172-175; E Banse, Auf den Spur en 
der Bagdadbakn , Weimar 1913, p. 68 — 87; G. 
L. Beil (1909 and 1911), Amurath to Amurath , 
London 1911, p. 296—322; G. L. Bell, The 
Churches and Monasteries of the 'fur ^ Abdin , 
in M. v. Berchem and J. Strzygowski, Arnida , 
Heidelberg 191 1, p. 224-262; G. L. Bell, Churches 
and Monasteries of the Tur c Abdin and Neigh- 
bouring Districts (= Zettschr f. d/e Gesch der 
Archtteklur,Beihe(t ix., p. 57 — 112), Heidelberg 
1913 ; Preusser (1909), Nordmesopotam. Baudenk - 
mater (= 77. wtsscnschafil. Verojfentlich. der 
deutsch. Ortent-Gesellsch ., Leipzig 1911), p. 23-55 
with plate 34-66, W A and T. A. Wigram, The 
Cradle of Mankind , London 1914, p. 42 — 68, 
Sykes (1906), The Caliph's Last He / ttage , London 
1 9 , Si P- 354—357, 578; S. Guyer (1910), in 
Pete/ manris Geogr . Mitteil ., lxn., 1916, p. 208- 
210, 254, 296 — 299; K. Uhlig, Mesopotamien , 
in Zeitschr. der Gesellsch. fur Erdkunde , Berlin 
1917, p. 5, 7 — 8, 56 — 58; Th Naab (about 
1905), Dret Jahie in Mesopotamien^ Basel 1918, 
p 131 — 138, Sarre and Herzfeld, Archaeolog 
Reise tm Euphrat - und Tigrtsgebiet , Berlin 19 II- 
1920, passim; s. index in vol. iv. 47, s. v. Tur 
c AbdIn. — In his above mentioned essay Zur 
Geographie des fur c Abdin (Z D.M G ., xxxv. 
237 s 9 -) Socin utilises and sums up, in addition 
to accounts of the already mentioned travellers 
Southgate, Badger, Sandreczki, Taylor and Czer- 
nik, also the somewhat scanty descriptions by 
Shiel (the first European to penetiate to the 
interior of TQr c AbdIn in 1836), de Beaufort 
(1840) and Goldsmid (1864). Many tiavellers 
have only touched the southern edge of Ttlr 
c Abdin when taking the road from Diy5r Bakr 
via Mardln and Nasibin to M<5sul ; for ex- 
ample* Niebuhr, Buckingham (1816), Southgate, 
Badger, Banse, Wigram; others, like Layard 
(1849) going from north (Armenia) to Mosul 
only skirted the eastern edge of Tui c Abdin. 
The journey by water, frequently undertaken 
e. g. by Moltke (1839) and Schlafli, on the Tigris 
by Kelek from DiySr Bakr to M5sul gives a 
knowledge of the north and west borders of 
Tur c Abdln. The following travellers (in chrono- 
logical order) have visited the interior of THr 
c AbdIn: Shiel, de Beaufort, Badger, Sandreczki, 
Taylor, Goldsmid, Socin, Fagnan, Sachau, Leh- 
mann-Haupt, Naab, Sykes, Bell, Preusser, Guyer 
(1910), Viollet (1910), Hmrichs (1911). No 
detailed account of Guyer’s journey has been 
published, nor of those of Viollet and Hinrichs 
(cf. for these two: Bell, Church, and Monas t , 
1913, p 61, 105 — 106). It may be added that 
in the reports of the above mentioned American 
missions much valuable material will be found 
about religious, social and ethnographical con- 
ditions in Tur c AbdIn. 


On c a r t o g r a p h y cf. the notes by R. Kiepert 
in M. v. Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeer zum Per- 
sischen Golf \ Berlin 1900, ii. 410 — 411. The 
map of THr c AbdIn by H. Kiepert appended to 
Socin’s article in the Z.D.G.M . , xxxv. is now 
practically obsolete and we have much fuller 
and better material available. The best maps of 
this district now are: R. Kiepert (1893), Karte 
von Syr ten und Mesopotamien (l : 850,000), east 
sheet prepared by R. Kiepert in 1893 which ac- 
companies M. v. Oppenheim’s book ; R. Kiepert, 
Karte von Kleinasien 2 (1 : 400,000), Berlin 1914, 
sheets Diarbekir and Nsebln. MaunselPs map: 
Eastern Turkey in Asia (1 * 250,000), London, 
War Office (1903), sheet 25 (Mardin) and 26 
(Bohtan-Jezire) should also be mentioned. A 
special map of the Umgebung von Mardln una 
Nepibtn (1 : 200,000) was prepared in 1918 by 
the Kartographische Abteilung der preussischcn 
Landesaufnahme in Berlin. (M. Streck) 
TURAKHAN BEG, an Ottoman general, 
conqueror of Thessaly and warden of 
its marches. The hitherto obscure origin of 
TurakhSn Beg is now explained m his last will 
and testament of DjumSda I 850 = August 1446 
(in a certified Greek translation in Epam. G. Phar- 
makidis, r H A&ptaci , Volo 1926, p 280 — 287) 
where he calls himself son of the a late Pasha Yigit 
Beg” (rod (zceKocpirou Ticto’<r& TtiyijT Bey). Accordingly, 
his father was the well known Pagha Yigit Beg 
(called by the Serbians and Italians Pasaythus, 
Basaitus etc. ; cf. C. J. JireCek, Staat und Gesell - 
schaft im mittelalterhchen Serb ten ^ iv 7, note 5) 
who conquered tlskub (Skoplje, on Jan. 6, 1392) 
and governed a pait of Bosnia after 791 (1390) 
in the modern southern Serbia as Ottoman warden 
of the marches and must have died about 1413 
in tlskub. There his tomb is still shown (Jurbe\ cf. 
GliSa Elezovic, Turskt spomenici u Skoplj «, Skoplje 
1927, p. 5 with a picture). There is no support 
for the statement of the Stdjill-i £ otJimani , 1. 37 
that he did not die till 835 (1431); nor for the 
statement that the grand vizier Isha^ Pagha had 
been his “slave” (hole) This is obviously due to 
confusion with Ishak Beg, the first governor of 
Bosnia, whose “lord” ( Efendt ) he is called in a 
curious gloss in the Altosman. anonymen Chroni - 
ken, ed. F. Giese, p. 28, 3 (which is probably 
followed by SolakzSde, Ta^rik/t, p. 52). Nor was 
Yigit Beg the son of Ish5^ Beg, as has been 
stated m C. J. JireCek, Geschichte der Serben , 11/1. 
127 (probably following Leunclavius, Hist . Mu- 
sulm. Tuic ., p. 315, I3 ), but obviously his father, 
as is evident beyond doubt from the Arabic in- 
scription on the mosque of GhfizI Ishak Beg at 
Skoplje of the year 842 (1438 — 1439) (cf. the 
text in Elezovi6, op. cit , p. 11 infra). When then 
Ish5k Beg appears in C. Truhelka, Tursko-slo- 
venskt spomenici dubrovacke arhive (Sarajevo 1911), 
p. 200, as the son of Pagha Yigit Beg (“PaSait- 
beg”), this is quite correct although his epithet 
there, HranuSic, is an unnecessary slavisation (cf. 
p. 192 infra) It is therefore evident that Is^Sk 
Beg and TurakhSn Beg were sons of Pasha Yigit 
Beg, i. e. were brothers. We do not know when 
and where TurakhSn was born. The meaning of 
the name also is uncertain, if it is not to be con- 
nected with Tarhh&n (cf. in Astrakhan) mentioned 
in Ibn Ba^tQta, ii. 410; its pronunciation is assured 
by the Byzantine form Tovpatx&W m G. Phrantzes, 
Ducas, Chalcocondyles, in the Chronicon breve . 
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Nothing is known of the early career of Turakhan 
Beg. His name is found for the first time in May 
1423, when he appeared in command of the cavalry 
in the Peloponnesus, broke through the ruined 
trenches of the Isthmus at Hexamilia, took most 
of the defences recently restored by Emperor 
Emanuel on this tongue of land and, meeting no 
resistance, ravaged the interior of the country. He 
attacked a number of Byzantine towns like Mistra, 
Leonddri, Gardhfki, Dabid (cf Chronicon bteve, 
in the Bonn edition of Ducas, p. 199) and sub- 
dued the Peloponnesus for the Ottomans as far as 
the lands held by the Venetians. This whole 
campaign (cf. Phrantzes, p. 1 17; Chalcocondyles, 
p. 238) was most probably intended as a recon- 
naissance against Venice. Soon afterwards Tura- 
khan appeared, if Ducas reports correctly, with 
his cavalry on the Black Sea (p. 50, 4). lie also 
took the field against the Albanians and inflicted 
a decisive defeat on them (cf. Chalcocondyles, 
p. 239, 2, 252, 1) and reappeared in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, where from Naupaktos he prevented the 
despot Constantine from taking the town of Patras 
(Phrantzes, p 1 50, 18) At the end of 1431 he 
again destroyed the walls of the Isthmus of Co- 
rinth, besieged Thebes m the summer of 1435 
and conquered it in a few days (cf Phrantzes, 
p. ! 57 i x8 and 159, 17). At this time the Byzan- 
tine historian Georgios Phrantzes made his acquaint- 
ance m Thebes (p. 160, 3 sq.). In the beginning 
of Nov. 1443, Turakhan Beg commanded one of 
the Ottoman corps in the battle against John 
Hunyadi. His peculiar conduct m the battle of 
IzlSdl (cf. Alto smart. Chron ., ed. Giese, p.« 58, 
transl. p 90) was held to be responsible for the 
defeat (cf. Katona, xm. 253: Twrhambeg , Chal- 
cocondyles, p. 315) and he was sent in custody 
to the state prison of Bedew! Cardak at Tokat. 
Nothing is recorded of the next ten years of his 
life. In the early days of October 1453, Sultan 
Muhammad II sent Turakhan with his two sons 


Aljmad and ‘Omar with a large force to the Pe- 
loponnesus, where he again took the outer defences 
of the Isthmus, invaded Arcadia plundering and 
burning, and ravaged and burned the whole Gulf 
of Messene passing via Ithdme (i.e. Messene). When 
the difficulties of communication made it necessary 
to divide his army, his son Aljimad was captured 
in the pass of Dervenaki between Mycenae and 
Corinth by the brother-in-law of Malthaeus Azanes, 
the despot Demetrius of Sparta (cf. Phrantzes, 
p. 235 and W. Miller, The Latins in the Levant , 
London 1908, p. 426), but was liberated m 
December 1454 by his brother c Omar ( ibid 
P. 383 , ix sq ) In October 1455 TurakhSn ap- 
peared with his sons in Adrianople (Phrantzes, 
P 385, x sq). He died in the middle of 1456, 
probably at a great age (Phrantzes, p. 386, 1). 
His official residence as governor was at Larisa 
in Thessaly (Turkish* Yefiighehr-i Fanfir, q.v.), the 
lands of which he held as a fief. There he built 
a mosque and numerous other buildings for chari- 
table purposes; even a Christian church, in Tirnovo 
(Greek Tyrnawos) not far from Larisa, which is 
still standing, was built by him His tomb, a 
chapel -1 ike turbe , is in Larisa on the north east 
edge of the town. The cemetery around it with 
a monastery has now disappeared Turakhan Beg 
had two sons, Ahmad and c Omar, who accom- 
panied their father on his campaigns. c Omar, who 
appears as Ottoman warden of the marches m the 
Peloponnesus, while his brother A^mad succeeded 
his father in Thessaly, was left in 1456 by Mu- 
hammad II on the Peloponnesus with an army 
(Phrantzes, p. 388, X i sqq ), in 1463 acquired 
the country round Naupactos and in 1467 after 
an initial reverse inflicted a defeat on the Venetians 
(Phrantzes, p. 425, 23 , a fuller account of c Omar, 
’O/tzipi*; [Phrantzes always writes is given 

by Chalcocondyles, cf. the Index s. v. Omares). 
On the further life of the two brothers, of whom 
Ahmad, like his father, had made the pilgrimage, 
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1) The left part of the genealogical table is taken from the book by Cl. Elezovi6, lot. 

ctt.f p. 12 1. It requires to be checked, as there might be confusion with the descendants of an 

Ewrenos-oghlu. among the sons of c Is 5 Beg at least. Cf. also C. J. Jirefcek, Staat tend Gesellschaft, iv. 
8, note 1, where attention is called to such possible confusions. 
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not much is known. 'Oraar seems to have been 
the more active of the two. In 1477 he fought 
on the Tsonzo against the Venetians (cf. J. von 
Hammer, ( 7 . 0 . R., 11. 151), next year defeated the 
Albanians (idtd., 11. 157) and was still alive in 
1484, as his will dated Muharram 889 (February 
shows (cf. E. G. Pharmakidis, op . cit., 
p. 287—303 or 307 — 310). c Omar Beg had two 
sons, one of whom, called Hasan Beg, is known 
from his will written in SbawwSl 937 (May 1351; 
cf. Pharmakidis, p. 310 sqq.), while the other, Idris 
Beg, made a name in his day as a poet and ex- 
cellent translator of HStifl’s Khosrew u-Shirln and 
Latla u-Ma&nun into Turkish (cf. Sehl, Tedhkire, 
p. 36 sq .). The family of Turakhan-oghlus, which 
was established around Larisa and owned extensive 
estates until quite modern times, later played no 
important part in history. A certain F&hk Pasha, 
recorded as a late descendant of Turakhan Beg, 
by his extortions as governor of RQm-eli made his 
name hated; he was beheaded in the court of 
the Serai in Stambul at the age of 70 in March 
i643(cf. J. von Hammer, G. O E ,p 322 fromNa c Im5, 
and Zinkeisen, G.O R , iv 535). J. Ph Fallmerayer 
in 1842 saw “at the chief mosque [of Larisa] a 
biography of Turchan-Beg preserved theie” (cf. 
Fragments aus dem Orient 2 , 1877, p. 381 sqq ) 
but this seems to have since disappeared (like 
the MS. biography of the Ewienos-oghlus [q. v.] 
mentioned by Beaujour, Tableau du commerce de 
la Greet , i. 1 1 7). The genealogical table on p 877 
gives a conspectus of the descendants of Pasha 
Yigit Beg, the real founder of this Ottoman noble 
family 

Bibliography'. D. Urquhart, Spirit of the 
East, London 1838, vol. 1 ; cf. the German 
transl. by F. G. Buck, Stuttgart and Tubingen 
1839, 1. 226 sqq , from an Arabic biography of 
T. and his family preserved in the public library 
at Tyrnacos in Thessaly. (F. Babinger) 
TURAN (or TawarSn ? ), the old name of a 
district in Balufcistan. 

Accoidmg to Tabari, 1. 820, the kings of Turan 
and of Makuran (MukrSn) submitted to the SSEsaman 
Ardaghlr (224 — 241). The Paikull inscription only 
mentions the Makuran-ghQh. Herzfeld, Faikuli , 
p. 38, thinks that these princes at first owned the 
suzerainty of the Sakas and their submission to 
Ardashlr was the result of the conquest of SakastSn 
(= Slstan) by this monarch. 

BalSdhuri does not mention al-Tar 5 n According 
to one of his sources, Hadjdjadj *[q. v.] appointed 
Sa'ld b Aslam to MukrSn and a (all) that frontier”. 
Jstakhrl, p. 171, and lbn Hawkal, p. 226, among 
the inhabited places in TQrSn mention MhQll (?), 
Klzkanan, SOra (§hUra) and KusdSr (or KuzdSr). 
Ibn Hawkal, p. 232, says that Turan is a valley 
with a fortified town (kajaba) also called al-TQran 
and m its centre is a fortress ( hisn ) commanded 
by an ignorant Basrian. Ibn Hawkal, p. 232 — 233, 
mentions KuzdSr separately from the kasaba of the 
same name. KuzdSr was the town (commercial ?) 
of Turan possessing “a district and several towns”. 
A certain Mughlr (or Mu^n b. Aljmad) had seized 
Kuzdar and only recognised the direct authority 
of the ‘Abbasid caliph. 

The statements m Idrlsi, i. 1 66, 177, confuse 
the situation, for he gives the name al-TQbarQn to 
the station in MakurSn which Ibn Kburdfidbbih, 
p. 55, calls al-TabarSn [ten farsal&s S. E. of Fahradj, 
on the river which is now called Sarbaz and flows 


into the sea near Gwattar], but then associates 
Kuzdar and KlzkSnSn (towns in the district of 
XurSn f ) with this 'fubarSn. On the other hand, 
he places TQrSn 4 days’ journey from KuzdSr, in 
the direction of Mastundj, i e. to the north. As the 
site of KuzdSr [q.v.] is known (85 miles S. of KalSt 
at a height of 4,050 feet : cf. the article balUCistAn), 
Turan (the town) must be located at KalSt. 

The town of KandSbll, five farsakhs (more accu- 
rately 5 marhal) from KuzdSr, is outside of TQran 
and is the capital of the district of the Budhas (Ba- 
lsdhurl, p. 436: Zutt al-Budha). Kandabll, lying 
in the plain, is identified with GandSwa(75 English 
miles N E. of Khozdar, to the north of the Indus, 
at a height of 314 feet above sea-level). 

The position of KlzkSnSn, the residence of the 
already mentioned Mu c In b. Ahmad (chief of TQrSn 
according to Istakhrl, or of KuzdSr,' according to 
Ibn Hawkal), is unknown. Marquart, op. cit ., p 192, 
275-276, connects KlzkSnSn with KlkSn (cf. Ba- 
lsdhuri, p. 432) and seeks it at KalSt. In this case, 
KizkSnan = the kasaba al-TQran. The land between 
KlzkSnSn and KandSbll, inhabited by Budhas and 
possessing vines, bore the name of its chief Ayl 
(or Utl [>))._ 

Yakut, lii. 557, reckons Turan (the kasaba of 
which is Kusdar and which has several rustak) 
among the nahiya of Sind. He also mentions a 
nahiya of TQrSn m Madahn and a village of 
TQrSn belonging to Harat. 

The Arabs write Turan with t which may re- 
present some local aspiration of t. In principle 
there is nothing to object to in the connection of 
Turan with TurSn but it would he unwise to go 
beyond stating the similarity of the names. The 
connection is still weaker if we connect TurSn with 
| Tubaran and TabarSn. 

Bibliography'. Tomaschek, Zur hist 
Topogr . Per siens, i. 56, thinks the name Turan 
may come from the Iranian term TQra, which 
means “enemy, non-Iranian countries”; Marquart, 
Eranlahr, p 31-33, 187, 190; Le Strange, The 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate,\> 332; Hvising, 
Volkerschichten in Iran , Mitt d. Ant hr op. Gesell. 
Wien , xxxxvi., 1916, p. 200, seeks the real TQrSn 
not in TurkestSn but in Turan of Kusdar (in- 
habited by the ancestors of the BrahQi of our 
day!). (V. MlNORSKY) 

TURAN, an Iranian term applied to the 
country to the north-east of Iran The 
form of the name is not earlier than the Middle 
Persian period. The suffix - an is used to form 
both patronymics (PSpakan) and the names ot 
countries (GSlSn, Dailaman) (cf, Grundr . d. irati. 
Phil, 1/11., p. 176; Salemann, ibid., 1/1., p. 280 
expresses doubts as to whether •Zn is from the 
genitive plural - anam ) 

Thiee questions are raised by the name Turan: 
1. its origin, 2. its later acceptation, which identifies 
TQran with “the land of the Turks”, 3. its modern 
geographical, linguistic and political applications. 

The TQra. In the Iranian sphere, the element 
TQr of TQr- 5 n has analogies in the Avestan Tflra- 
(Tura-). In the parts preserved of the Avesta, we 
have I. TQra, the father of two pious individuals, 
who bear the Iranian names of Arajfahwant and 
FrQrazl but of whom nothing more is known ( Yas&t } 
xiii. 1 13-123); 2. the people called TQra or Tura, 
probably nomads ( Va^t, xvii. 55 : asu-aspa “having 
swift steeds”). [The adjective from TQra, with 
epenthesis, is tUirya], 
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The Tflryans are several times repiesented as 
enemies of the Iranians and of the true religion 
(cf. Yas&t, xvii. 55 where they pursue Aghi waquhi). 
A subdivision (?) of the Tflryans is called Danu 
( Yasht , xvn. 55 — 56), which may be connected 
with the Sanskrit danawa “demons”. A particularly 
hateful figure is that of the “Taryan brigand” 
Fraqrasyan (= Afrasiyab), whose fruitless attempts 
to seize the royal power ( &>arsna ) are related at 
length in Yaski, xix 5 6 — 64. But the same Yas&t, 
xix. 93, admits that the s&aritia had once been 
in the possession of Fraqrasyan, when he played 
the part of defender of Iran against the tyrant 
Zainigav. The hostility to Fraqrasyan might there- 
fore have political roots 

Quite a number of passages reveal that there 
were pious people among the Tura. The family 
of the Tflryan FrySna is particularly praised in a 
very early passage in the GSthas ( Yasna^ xlvi. 12). 
The passage m Ya$ht y xm. 143 is very well known . 
“we sacrifice to the frawasht of the pious men 
and the pious women of the Aryan (Iranian), 
Turyan, Sairimyan, SSinyan and DShyan lands”. 

An indirect indication of the abode of the Tdra 
is given m Yasht , v. 57, where the descendants 
of *Vaesaka, lieutenant of Fraqrasyan ( Shah-nama , 
ed. Vullers, i 248, 264 : Wesa), are located at the 
pass of X§a£hro-suka, situated “very high” in Kaqha 
(z=z Bukhara >; cf Marquart, IComancn , p. 196, in 
Chinese : Khang = Samarkand). On the other hand, 
the name of the canton Tur, which the Armenian 
translator of Ptolemy mentions in Kh w arizm (ed. 
Soukry, §34; cf. below), is very significant. 

Several hypotheses have been put forwaid re- 
garding the ethnical character of the Tara. Geiger, 
Ostir Kultur , p 194, thought that this term 
referred to all the peoples of the steppes without 
distinction of race (“em Kollectivbegriff . . , der 
keine ethnographische Trennung bezeichnete, son- 
dern die Steppenvolker der Ebenen vom Kaspisee 
bis an den Sir und daruber hinaus umfasste”). 
Geiger thought it possible that there were Tatar 
elements among the TBra (“Oberreste einer tata- 
rischen Urbevolkerung” ?). It should however be 
noted that Geiger’s attempt ^p. 198) to find the 
Huns among the Tura is now rejected ( hunu , 
“son, descendant”; Bartholomae, Altir. Worterb ., 
col. 1831). 

The term danu (cf. above) may also have a 
non-ethmcal significance and mean the non-Maz- 
daean Tflra (“demons”) [Christensen (1928) has 
revived Geiger’s thesis ; he supposes that Tflra was 
“originally the designation of the nomad peoples, 
whether they were of Iranian race or not”]. 

On the other hand, Blochet, m his article “Le 
nom des Turks dans l’Avesta” suppoits the popular 
etymology Tflra = Turk and seeks to explain the 
names of the Tflryan Danu, Kara Asabana and 
Vara Asabana, by the Turkish words kara “black” 
and gor (?) “clever” : “the name Turk, or at least 
the root from which it comes [sic ’], was in existence 
at a date long before the sixth century”. In this 
connection it may be recalled that whatever may 
be the etymology of the name Turk (cf. hrk-tuik , 
“force, power”: F. W. K. Mttller, Utgurica , 11. 10; 
turkum , “family”: KRshgharf, i. 368), the name 
Tara is readily explained in Iranian as “courageous”, 
“brave”; cf. tur in Persian and in Kurdish and 
the significant allusion of Firdawsl to the chaiacter 
of Tur, son of Farldfln. It is true that the etymology 
of Kara and Vara is still obscure and that, ac- 


cording to Firdawsl, a member of the V 5 sa family 
bears the name of KurBkhan (?) (ed. Vullers, i. 
261), but alongside these names one could place 
other Turyan names of clearly Iranian appearance, 
including that of the third companion of Kara 
and of Vara, Dflra 5 ka 5 ta “whose wish goes far”. 
(This argument would lose its value if we could 
prove that the princes of TSra were of foreign 
origin, but at the same time, one would lose all 
means of identifying the people). 

The most elaborate hypothesis concerning the 
Tura is that of Marquart, EranJahr , p. 155 — 1 57* 
According to him, the celebrated ancestral home 
of the Iranians Airyanom waEjfc was in Kh w grizm. 
The legendary wars of Iran and Tflran reflect the 
struggles between the settled Iranians (who, proud 
of their superior culture, had monopolised the 
name airyand) with the nomad Massagetai “fish- 
eaters” (cf. Avesta tnasya “fish” and the Scythian 
plural suffix ~ta). It is these Scythian Massagetai, 
living at first to the east of the Oxus and the 
sea of Aral, who must have taken the name of 
Tara. The district of TBr which the Armenian 
translator of Ptolemy (Ananias of Shirak ?) mentions 
in Khwarizm must be a memory of the Tflra people. 
[The connection of the distnct of Tur with the 
Bactnan satrapy of T ovptoCoc (Strabo, xi. 5 1 7) has 
still to be settled (cf. Oberhummer, op. cit.y p. 194, 
202)] The later migrations of peoples have com- 
pletely changed the ethnical map of Asia and 
gradually the term Tura was transferred to the 
new enemies of the Iranians, the Sacaraucae, the 
Tokharians, the Yiie-Ci, the KflshSns, the Khiomtes, 
the Hephthalites and the Turks. 

The Sanskrit translation of the Avesta renders 
Tura by Turuskah. This last word seems usually 
to refer to the Turks, but as the Sanskrit translation 
is very late ( Grundr . d. tran . Phil , li , p. 50), 
its interpretation of ethnical terms has no value. 

The influence of the Shak-nama. The con- 
nection between the Tflran and the Tura was 
found quite late (cf Spiegel, Er ants cite Alter thums- 
kunde , 1871, 1 553 and especially Geiger, op. 

city 1822, p. 193) The Middle Persian sources 
vhich migth retain traces of the evolution of Tflran 
from Tura have had no direct influence on the 
formation of the current connotation of Tflr 5 n. 
We can therefore say that the principal source 
of oriental and European views on this subject has 
been the Shah-nama. The parallel Persian and 
Arabic sources, also based on the Middle Persian 
Kh w Htay-ndmak. have served only as a supplement 
to Firdawsi’s poem 

Tflran is mentioned in the chapter of the Shah- 
nama relating to the tripartition of the world by 
Farldfln (ThraEtaona, Fredhon), the last universal 
monarch (ruler of the clime XvanTras); cf Macan’s 
edition p. 58; Mohl, 1. 138; Vullers, 1. 77-78. 

Tur 5 n and its eponym. Yasht, , xni. 143 
(cf above), which is very early, reflects the idea 
that the world is made up of five nations. On 
the other hand from the Pahlavi Denkart we know 
that an Avestan book, now lost, spoke of the 
tripartition of the world among the sons of 
Farldfln (Thra 5 taona, FrSdhfln); Sarm, Tflfc and 
EreC (Pahlavi forms). We have evidently a case 
of two sets of traditions being amalgamated by 
giving the ancient peoples Iranian eponyms. But 
as the changes had taken place in the world as 
known to the Iianians, the two eldest sons of 
Farldfln had to be given, one in the west the 
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other in the east, apanages m conformity with the 
political divisions of the period (Slsaman?). The 
west was thus identified with Ram (Byzantine 
empire) and the east with the Turks, neighbours 
of the Persians since the defeat of the Hephthalites 
under JChiusraw I (ca. 557). 

The ancient legend of the tripartition of the 
world among the sons of Xhraetaona symbolised 
the relationship of the ancient peoples of whom 
they were the eponyms. In the time of FirdawsI, 
the legend was totally deprived of ethnical foundation 
and the contradictions had to be concealed by 
playing upon words. In the Shah-nama , Farldun 
gives his sons the name of Salm, Tar and Iradj 
only after subjecting them to a test to reveal 
their characters. The eldest, who has escaped the 
danger without scathe ( salamat ) receives the 
lands in the west {Rum wa-xawar) with the title 
XSwar-khudfiy. To the dashing second son ( tur = 
courageous) is given Turin and he becomes Turin- 
Sh5h, or Shah-i Cln, “lord of the Turks and Chinese” 
(Tiirk wa-tln; cf. ed. Vullers, reign of Farid Qn, 
verses 460 and 295) The youngest, as brave as 
he is prudent, receives a lrln and the plain of the 
heroes” (or perhaps of the Kurds; cf. ibid ., veises 
291, 300 and 321) with the title Iran-hhuday . 

In the Arabic writers (cf. Tabari, i. 226) the 
name of the eldest son still has the form Sarm < 
Sainma. But as the Pahlavi alphabet does not 
distinguish r and /, FirdawsI (as well as the 
Mud} mat aU TawariM) preferred the variant Salm 
which lent itself to a play on the Aiabic root 
s-I-rn. [Modi’s attempt* Asiatic Papers , Bombay 
1905, p. 244, and Blochet’s: Rev . de POr . Chretien , 
1925, xxv., p. 431, to connect Sainma directly 
with Rome (*sRim, cf. Armen. hRom) is wild in 
every respect]. That the connection of Salm with 
the west is still very slight is evident from the 
fact that the two brothers Salm and Tur fight 
east of the Caspian Sea (Xha c ahbl moves the scene 
of war to AdbarbSidjan) and hold there jointly 
a naval stronghold Allnln-di2 (Dihistlnan Sur, on 
the Cape of Hasan-^culi ? on which see Barthold, 
K istorti orosheniya Turkestana , St. Petersburg 
1914, p. 33 ). The name of the Alans (ancestors 
of the Ossetes and descendants of the Sauromates = 
Sairima >) m these regions can relate only to a 
period about the first century b.c., when the Iiamans 
still ruled around the Caspian (Marquart, Komanen, 
p. 108). 

The name Tur (FirdawsI and Mud} mat al- 
Tawartklk) appears in the Denkart, viii. 13 as 
T 05 and this form predominates m the Arabic 
sources: Ibn KhurdSdhbih, p. 15: Tadj or Tils; 
Dlnawarl, p. 1 1 (the sons of NimrUd ; Iradj, Salm 
and TOs); Tabari, i. 226, Fihrist , p. 12; Mas^di, 
MurU^}, ii. 1 16, Blrunf, al-Aihar al-bakiya, p 102; 
Tha c Ilibl f ed. Zotenberg, p. 41 (Tuz, TH2). In any 
case the form Tur chosen by FirdawsI to explain 
Tllr- 5 n as the apanage of the bearer of this name 
differs from the forms found m the Pahlavi and 
Arabic sources. According to Marquart, Beitrdge , 
Z.D.M.G. , 1895, P» 664— 7, T 55 < TauriC (from 
Tfira); according to Christensen, Tafc is from Tur 
+ 6 = a of Taryan origin”. 

Tnran as a geographical term. The term 
THrSn, formed from the name of the people 
Tara, which is derived from that of its eponym 
Tfifc/Tfir, and ultimately applied to the country of 
the Turks, ought to be found in the Slsanian 
Kfavatay-namak, the source used by the Arab 


I historians and by FirdawsI. It is true that the 
Bundahi$&, xii. 13, 39, etc. uses only the term 
Turkestan [while SalmSn, “land of Salm” ibid. 
xx. 12, there designates the country from which 
the Tugra comes] but we find Turin in the Dlnkart 
vin, and in the fragments from Turffin (F. W. K. 
Miiller, 11. 87). 

For FirdawsI, Turin, land of the Turks and 
of the Chinese, is separated from IrSn by the 
Oxus {S£ahnama, ed Vullers, reign of FarldUn, 
veises 295, 309, 322, 456, 459, 542, 792, reign 
of Nawdhar verse 133; ed. Mohl, v. 680, reign 
of Bahrlm Gar). On the other hand in the account 
of the defeat of Afrasiyab, the beginning of his 
domains seems to be extended to a Kib£ak”. Mar- 
quart, Komanen , p. no, fiom the manuscripts, 
emends this name to Kot^Sr ( bd$M ) and identifies 
it with the encampment of the Karlukh [q. v ] 5 
farsakhs beyond Taiaz [q. v.] ; cf. Ibn lQjurdSdbbih, 
p. 24. Kfry bds. In the same way the capital of 
Afrlsiylb, Kang-diz, is located by FirdawsI some- 
where near China, without any connection with 
the country of Kang (Bukhara I (ed Vullers, verse 
1381; cf. Bartholomae, col. 437; Marquart, Komanen, 
p. 109). These details may record the early stages 
in the western movements of the Turks. As to 
the Chinese, subjects of the kings of Turin, FirdawsI 
may have substituted their name for that of the 
old Avestan people Sainav, already assimilated 
to the Chinese in the Bundahitfi (Darmesteter, 
Le Zend Avesta , ii. 554) 

The Muslim writers, Arabic, Persian and Turkish, 
have not been logical in the use of the term 
Turan. But since for the Arab geographers, the 
land of the Turks began only to the east of the 
Sir Dary 5 and did not include Tiansoxiana (cf. 
Barthold, Turkestan , Gibb . Mem Ser , p 64), it 
seems that there was a tendency to identify Turan 
with Transoxiana, 1. e. with the lands between the 
AmH-Darya and the Sir Darya. According to Khwa- 
rizmi, Mafatlh al-^Ulum, p. 114, the Persians call 
the land beside the Oxus, Marz-i Tui 3 n For Yakut, 
i 892, Turin is the country of Ma wara 3 al-Nahr 
(Transoxiana); after the tripartition of the world by 
Afridun, the Turks called their land Tfiran after 
their king Tadj (Ya^at also mentions a village of 
Turin near Harran). Very curious is the archaicismg 
reference in Dimishki, Cosmographie (ca. 1320), 
ed. St. Petersburg, p. 1 14, according to which the 
Sayhun (Sir-Darya) forms the frontier between 
Transoxiana, i. e. a the land of the Hayati la called 
Tulin (= Turan)” and the land of Tuikestan which 
is called Farghana (on Hai$al = Transoxiana, cf. 
also Erantahr , p. 307). Much more vague is the 
use of the term m the Masahk al-Ab$Ur (xivth 
centuiy) where the Volga is called Nahr-Tfiran 
and the summer camps of the old kings of Tfiraa 
(the former Khans of Kipfcak : Marquart, Komanen , 
p. 138) are located at Ark-tagh ( ? ), identified by 
Quatremfcre and Marquart with the Ural Mountains. 

In the Zafar-riUma (xv*h century), TttrSn is 
only used for poetical comparisons (i. 34, 624: 
u the heroes of Taran in Iran”). Abu ’l-QbazI 
(xviith century) sometimes uses it is a mythological 
term (ed. Desmaisons, p. 2, 129, 140), sometimes 
identifies it with western Siberia (p. 177), sometimes 
seems vaguely to regard the lands of Muhammad 
Kb w arizmahah as situated between Iran and TOrSn 
{Iran birldn Tnran arasi ; p. 96). 

The term TarSn became known in Europe from 
Herbelot’s Bibliothlqut Orientate , Paris 1697, 
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p. 63, where we are told that AfrSsiyab, a Turk 
by birth but a descendant of Tflr, son of Faridlln, 
was king “of all the country which lies beyond 
the river Oxus.. . to the east and north, this country 
used to be called Tflran but it has since received 
the name of Turkestan”. This last term is already 
found m the maps of Ortelius and Mercator in 
the xvith century (Oberhummer). The term TurSn 
became naturalised in Europe only in the xixth 
century. Its vague character has earned it a certain 
degree of popularity as applied to ideas where ac- 
curacy of definition is out of the question. 

Bibliography Justi, Iran Namenbuch^ sub 
TQra, Sairima, Bartholomae, Altiran. Worterbuch , 
sub TQra, tflirya, Sairima; Spiegel, Erantsche 
Alterthumskunde , 1875, l * 2 7 °i 54 6 > 575 ? 5791 
Geiger, Ostiramsche Kultur tm Alter tum^ 1882, 
p. * 93 — 202; Brunhofer, Urgeschichte der Aner 
in Vorder- und Central- Asten^ Band I* Iran una 
Turan , Leipzig 1893, in the series Einzelbet- 
trage z. allg. u vergl Sprachuuiss (cf. Bartholomae 
Wochenschr f. klass . Phil , 1890, col Il6l); 
Marquart, Eranlahr , p 155 — 157; cf. also Mar- 
quait, Unters. z. Gesch . v. Eran , 11. 78, 136; 
Marquart, Ober d Volkstum d. Kontanen , Berlin 
1914, p 104, 196; Feist, Kultur , Ausbreitung 
u. Herkunft d Indogermanen , Berlin 1913, 
p 404; Blochet, Le nom des Turks dans VAvesta , 
7 R A S f 1915, p 305 — 308; Blochet, Le pays 
des Tchata et les Ephtahtes , R R A Z, 1925, 
N° 6, p 331 — 351 ; Blochet, Les sources grecques 
et chretiennes de V astronomie htndoue , Rev. de 
! Orient chretien , xxv., 1925, p. 430 — 431, 
Blochet, Le nom des Turks , ibid , xxvi , 1927 — 
1928, N°. I, p. 188 — 206; Oberhummer, Die 
Turken u d. osmanisehe Reich , Leipzig-Vienna 
1917; Oberhummer, Der Name Turan , Turan , 
Budapest April 1918, p 193 — 208; Christensen, 
Etudes sur le zoroastrtsme de la Perse Antique , 
D. Kgl. Danske Vrd. Selskab ^ Copenhagen 1928, 
p 16 ; Gray, Foundations of the Iranian religion , 
Bombay 1929, m fourn Cama Orient. Inst. y 
N°. 15, p. 12 

Turanian languages. The inventor of 
this term seems to have been the historian Bunsen 
(1854) who applied it to those languages of Asia 
and Europe, which are neither Indo-European nor 
Semitic. The real populariser of the term was 
Max Muller, The Languages of the Seat of War 
in the East , with a Survey of Three Families of 
Languages , Semitic , Anan and Turanian , London 
1855, who includes in this group (for he avoids 
the term “family”) of agglutinative languages not 
only Finno-Ugrian and Altaic but also Siamese, 
Tibetan, Malay etc Lenormant, La Magie chez 
les Chaldeens et les ortgines accadiennes , Paris 1874, 
extended the term to include Sumerian. J. Oppert, 
in Les Peuples et la Langue des Medes , Paris 1 889, 
wrongly taking the language of the second column 
of the Achaememan inscriptions (the Neo-Elamite) 
for Median concluded that the Medes were “Tura- 
nian”. Turanian became a regular dumping ground 
for languages awaiting classification But already 
Castrln (1862) pointed out the proper line of 
criticism. He first of all isolated the quintuple 
group of “Ural-Altaic” languages with its branches, 
Finno-Ugrian, Samoyed, Turko-Tatar, Mongol and 
Tunguz. Later researches have brought further 
restrictions by separating the first two of these 
from the last three, which form the Altaic group. 
G. Ramstedt, the founder of the comparative gram- 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, IV , 


mar of this group, has, after some hesitation, solidly 
established the relationship of Turkish with Mongol 
and their connection with Tunguz is also admitted. 
On the other hand, the connection of Altaic with 
Finno-Ugrian and Samoyed still lacks decisive 
proof As to the term Turanian, it has been 
completely banished from modern linguistics. Cf. 
Deny, Langues turques , mongoles et toungouzes , m 
Les langues du Monde , Paris 1924; Poppe, La 
parente des langues altaiques , Histoire et etat actuel 
de la question (in Russian), B&ktX 1926; Sauvageot, 
Recherches sur le vocabulaire des langues ouralo - 
altaiques , Paris 1929. 

Pan-Turanianism. This political term is 
used on the one hand as synonymous with the 
Pan-Turkish movement ( Turk-djuluk “Turkism”) 
and on the other is applied to something much 
more vague, the tendency to a rapprochement among 
the “Turanian peoples”. 

In the latter meaning, it has been particularly 
employed in Hungary where the first appearance 
of the term TQrSn, in the ideal sense of the 
distant fatherland, dates from 1839 (according to 
Count Teleki. “eine gewisse Schwarmerei fiir Stamm- 
land und Stammverwandte”) The review Turan 
founded at Budapest during the World War by 
the Turanische Gesellschaft , to judge from the 
Bulgar and Turkish prospectuses, was intended to 
study the history and civilisation “of the peoples 
who are related to us” (in Turkish: bizirn-le kara- 
beti olan milletler) The editor however (1918, 
N°. I, p 5) took up quite a distinct attitude in 
the following pronouncement: “our TQr 5 n is geo- 
graphical; it is neither the Tur 5 n of Max Muller, 
the subject of lively controversy, nor the Turan of 
political aspirations” Count Teleki aud Prof. Chol- 
noky ( Turan , ein Landschaftbegnff \ ibid ^ N°. I, 
p 85) conceived this region as lying between the 
following boundaries . the Caspian Sea, the Iranian 
plateau, the mountains at the sources of the Sir- 
Darya and the Irtish and the plateau of Akmolinsk. 
Setting aside the value of the ideas of these authors 
on the uniformity of this geographical milieu and 
on the influence it has exerted upon the peoples 
who have lived there, it must be recognised that 
from the point of view of geographical terminology 
(cf above) such a use of the word TtlrSn is quite 
new and personal. Broadly speaking, this Tflr 5 n 
is a useless term substituted for Turkestan, which 
has at least the merit of being a definite con- 
ception 

In Russia also we can find tendencies parallel 
to those of the Hungarian “Turanians”. The group 
called “Eurasian” has interested itself in geo-politics 
and the cultural influences of the Eurasian peoples ; 
cf I. R., V heritage de dingtz-bkan (in Russian), 
Berlin 1925, Prince N. Troubetskoi, Sur V element 
tout amen de la culture russe (in Russian), Paris 1927. 
Much clearer in principle are the tendencies of 
the Pan-Turanian movement comprised m the 
narrower sense of “Pan-Turkish” but in the absence 
of a complete study of this cultural and political 
movement we can only give a summary account 
of its stages of development and programme. 

The Ottoman empire at the period of its greatest 
expansion was quite without any tendencies to 
Turkism. The highest offices were filled by non- 
Turks, whose conversion to Islam was often of 
recent date The levies of Christian children [cf. 
dewshirmr] provided the state with the most capable 
civil and military officers {cf. Lybyer, The Govern* 
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ment . . . of Suleiman the Magnificent , Cambridge 
Mass. 1913, p. 51 — 56) The theory of the sulfin- 
khalifa excluded the possibility of preferring the 
Turkish elements to the other Muslim subjects 
of the empire. Even m the xix*b century the word 
turk had in the Ottoman empire the definite 
meaning of “peasant, rustic, yokel” (cf. the popular 
proverbs). In this connection the poem by Mehmed 
Emin Bey, wntten during the war with Greece 
m 1897, marks the date of the complete change Of 
meaning of the word: Ben btr turk-um , dtmm 
4 /tnstm ulu-dur : “I am a Turk, my religion and 
my race are exalted ones”. 

Several factors have determined the development 
of the “Turkist” movement, sometimes called 
Turanian. 

a . The formation in the xixth century of numerous 
national movements (Greek, German, Italian, Slav, 
Armenian, Arab) several of which were directed 
against the Ottoman empire. 

b. The reverses suffered by the Ottoman empire, 
which deprived it of its possessions in the Balkans, 
in Africa and finally in Asia also (Syria, Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, Mawsil) With each diminution of 
Ottoman territory the Turkish element of Anatolia 
gained in importance, not only as regards numerical 
proportion but also from the point of view of the 
only sure and stable basis upon which the state 
could be established. 

c. The progress made by Turcology, which has 
drawn up an inventory of the Turkish peoples, 
established the affinity of their languages and 
thrown light upon the early history of the Turks 
[More direct has been the influence of the romantic 
work by L Cahun, Introduction a Vhtstoire dc 
VAsie , Paris 1896 (Turkish adaptation by Ne&ib 
c As?m). Among the earlier works which have exerted 
an influence on these lines Ziya Gok Alp men- 
tions de Guignes, Histoire genet ale des Turcs , 
des Mongols et des Huns , Pans 1756—1758 and 
Lumley Davids, Turkish Grammar , London 1832 
and 1836. Here also we should mention the sketches 
of national movements published by the R. M. M 
and the work of R. Hartmann tending to establish 
a bond of union among Turkish peoples]. 

d. The formation m Russia of a Muslim intelligent- 
sia , primarily Turco-Tatar, and the impetus given to 
the Turkish press in Russia by the events of 1905. 
The emigres from Russia, like c Ali Husain-zSde 
(Bakfl), Yusuf Ak-cura (Kazan) and Ahmad Agha- 
oghlu (KarabSgh) have been the driving forces 
in the movement and even had to overcome con- 
siderable opposition emanating from the Turks 
of Turkey. 

At the beginning of the xx*h century, three 
political theses were to the front in Turkey* 
Pan-Islfimism, Ottomanism and Pan-Turkism. An 
open discussion of these was instituted (in 1902- 
1903) in the journal Turk published in Cairo. 
The Pan-Turkish point of view was championed 
by Yusuf Afc-dura-ogblu whose article Vc tarz siyaset 
(reprinted at Stambul in 1327) has played an 
important part in the elaboration of the programme 
of the movement. Afc-fcura criticised Ottomanism 
as tending to diminish the privileges of the Turks 
and contrary to Islam which recognises equal 
rights for all believers. On the other hand, Pan- 
Islam ism would exacerbate the non-Muslims and 
meet resistance from certain European powers. The 
author then declared for Pan-Turkism, thinking 
it would overcome the greatest obstacle, represented 


by Russia, with the help of other governments 
(R. M, M., xxii., p 179 — 221). 

In the same journal Turk , Afc-fcura’s thesis was 
criticised by the liberal c AlI Kemal, in the name 
of Ottomanism, and by Ahmad Ferld on grounds 
of possibility, for pan-IslSmism seemed to him 
unreahsable and pan-Turkism so far non-existent. 

In the early days of the revolution of July 
1908, Ottomanism (= equal Ottoman citizenship 
for all ethnic elements) triumphed officially but 
before a year had passed the Committee of Union 
and Progress had reluctantly to recognise there 
weie irreconcilable tendencies among the nations 
that composed the Ottoman empire. The Turkist 
movement was growing rapidly. 

On Dec. 24, 1908, the Turkish Assembly 
( Turk Derneyt) was founded at Stambul with the 
object of studying the situation and the activities 
( dhwal we-af'dl) of all Turkish peoples. In practice, 
the interest of this body has been confined to 
questions of language, which have been discussed 
I in the reviews Yent-lisan , Gendj kalemler etc. 
In 1911 the Turanian Society for the propagation 
of knowledge ( Turan ne$hr-i md'anf djemliyeti) 
was created a and in December appeared N°. I 
of the periodical Turk-yurdu edited by Y. A^-fcura. 
On May 25, 1912, the Turk odjaklarl (Turkish 
Hearths) were founded, circles for the study of 
Turkish culture 

At the same time the great theorist of Turkism, 
ZiyS Gok Alp [q. v.], elected in 1910 a member 
of the Central Committee of Union and Progress, 
began his activity first at Salomca (1909) and later 
at Stambul (1912) In a senes of poetical works 
he aroused the memories dormant m the blood 
of the Turks and sang the Turkish ideal as per- 
sonified in the mysterious land of TOran* “The 
children of Oghuz-khan will never forget this 
country which is called TUran” ( Turkluk , 191 1). 
This land is associated with Attila, Farabi, Ulugh 
Beg, Ibn Sma (the Tuikish origins of the latter [q.v.] 
are not by any means proved). “The fatherland 
of the Turks is neither Turkey, nor Turkestan, 
their fatherland is the great eternal land of Turin” 
( Turan , 1 9 14). 

The teaching of ZiyS Gok Alp was summed 
up m the formula “Turkicise yourself (from 
the point of view of culture, hartfe), IslSmicise 
yourself, modernise yourself (from the point of 
view of civilisation, medemyety\ The systematic 
exposition of the theories of this writer will be 
found in Turkluluyun esaslarl , “The foundations 
of Turkism”, published at Angora in 1339(1923) 
a year before the author’s death. In this work, 
the idea of TOrSn is a little more practical. ZiyS 
Gok Alp defines the nation as a group of individuals 
connected by language, religion, ethics and aesthetics. 
Turan is not a mixture of Turks, Mongols, Tunguz, 
Finns and Hungarians. “The word Turan is a 
name covering the Turk tribes exclusively”. The 
reunion of the Turks can only be brought about 
by stages The immediate ideal of Turkism is the 
cultural union of the Oghuz-Turks, i. e. the Turks 
of Turkey and the Turkomans of Adharbaidjln, 
of Persia and Khi w arizm. Their political union is 
not at present envisaged but one cannot foretell 
the future. On the other hand, if the Tatars, the 
Ozbegs and the Kirghiz succeed in creating civili- 
sations of their own and in forming separate nations, 
they will retain their respective names, but in 
that case “Turin” will serve as a common term 
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for all the peoples enumerated, forming an ethnical 
union (<&am?e). 

TttrSman romanticism has had various repercus- 
sions in the purely literary field in the works of 
Ahmad Hikmat ( A l tin ordu), Kh&lide Edlb KhSnfm 
(Yehi Turan , 19 13), A|fa GttndUz ( Muhtetem £ 3 til, 
a drama produced in 1914 whose subject is a 
Turkish rising in the Caucasus), Miifide Ferld 
&han!m (Ay Demir , a Turkish rising in Central 
Asia). On literary Taranianism during the War, 
cf. M. Hartmann, Af,S.O.S ., 1918, xxi., p. 19 — 22. 

During the War of 1914, the Young Turks 
(Committee of Union and Progress) governing the 
Ottoman empire officially professed Ottomamsm, 
at least so far as Muslims were concerned, but in 
fact the deportations of Armenians in 1915 were 
realising the programme of the Turkicisation of 
Turkey. 

Expansion towards the East. The war 
of 1914 had drawn a curtain between the Turks 
of Turkey and their kinsmen. The Russian revolution 
of 1917 entirely modified the situation. By the 
clause added at the last minute to the treaty of 
Brest-Litowsfc, Turkey obtained the return to the 
frontier of 1877 in Transcaucasia (suriender by 
Russia of Batum, Kars and Ardahan). The refusal 
of the Turks of AdharbaidjSn to resist the Otto- 
mans put an end to the Transcaucasian confederation 
(April 22, 1918), which was replaced by three in- 
dependent republics (AdharbaidjSn, Georgia and 
Armenia) Under the command of Enwer Pasha’s 
brother, the Turks advanced as far as Petrowsk 
on the Caspian Sea but the armistice of Mudros 
(Oct. 30, 1918) forced them to turn back The English 
then occupied and later withdrew from Trans- 
caucasia. While in the capital, occupied by the 
Allies, D 5 m 5 d Fend Pasha’s government tn extremis 
was making a last attempt to unfold a programme 
of Ottomamsm, the nationalist government was 
formed in Asia Minor (summer of 1919) and by 
energetic measures was able to retain the ground 
gained by the Young Turks at Brest-Litowsk. The 
republic of Armenia was conquered (Peace of 
Alexandiopol of Dec. 3, 1920). Georgia declared 
its neutrality and submitted to the ultimatum (of 
Feb 23, 1921) which demanded the evacuation 
of Artwin and ArdahSn. On March 16, 1921, the 
Turkish-Soviet treaty was signed at Moscow and 
on Oct. 13 confirmed at Kars, with the partici- 
pation of the three Caucasian republics (now Soviets). 
Turkey withdrew her claim to Batum but, what 
was not m the Biest-Litowsk treaty, received the 
district of Igdir on the Araxes (which Persia had 
ceded to Russia in 1828) and thus enabled her 
territory to be contiguous to that of Nakhi£ewan T 
which had been created as a dependency of the 
Soviet republic of AdharbSudjan 

The government of Angora thus secured con- 
crete gains in Transcaucasia but publicly disowned 
Enwer PSshS’s achievements, who had at first allied 
himself with the Soviet government but finally 
raised the standard of revolt in TurkestSn where 
he dreamed of founding a Turkish empire. He 
fell in a skirmish in eastern Bu^Sra on Aug. 
4, 1922 (“as a martyr to Turkism” as his colleague 
Dr. Nazim said at the trial of the Young Turks 
in August 1926); cf. Castagn6, Les basmatchis y 
Paris 1927. 

Cultural Movement. The old leaders of 
the TQrSnian movement had early rallied to the 
government of Angora. (The poet Mehmed Emm ! 
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and Afc-fcura Qghlu arrived at Angora in April 
1921). From April 23, 1924 the Turkish Hearths 
(Turk o&aklarl) resumed their activity in Angora 
under the leadership of Hamdullah-Subhi. Their 
fir&t kurultai met at Angora on March 28, 1926. 
In 192S YUsuf Ak-£ura produced at Stambul the 
annual Turk yUl (The Turkish Year) with sum- 
maries of the doings of Turks abroad. As a result 
of the Russiaii revolution of 1917 a new wave of 
emigration swept over Turkey. The supporters of 
the old nationalist governments overthrown by 
the Soviets established the review Yehi Kafkastya 
(1924) which was succeeded m March 1929 by 
the Odlu Yurt “Land of Fire” (= AdharbSidjgn). 
These organs of Tarkish solidarity have not however 
linked up with the local Turkish press. 

As regards the Turks in what was the Russian 
empire, since the revolution of 1917, they have 
realised and even gone beyond their old programme 
of establishing their own civilisation and autonomy. 
But alongside of this natural evolution, the 
Turks of the U. R S. S have actively and passively 
taken part in all the phases of the Soviet revolu- 
tion For the moment (1930) it is impossible to 
separate the results of the particular and general 
factors and to say to what point the tendencies 
of all the peoples of Turkish origin are converging. 

The communications and discussions at the first 
Turcological congress at Bakil from Feb. 26 to 
March 6, 1926 (131 delegates, Soviet and foreign, 
including two from Turkey) were of great interest 
(see the shorthand reports published in Russian, 
Baka 1926, and Menzel’s detailed analysis in 
Der Islam , 1 918) The decision of the congress 
regarding the optional adoption of the Roman 
alphabet (conpulsory since 1928) had a great in- 
fluence on the introduction of the new alphabet 
into Turkey (1928) (cf. H. Duda, Die neue Latein- 
schn/t in d Turket , O L.Z , June 1929, col 
441 — 45 3 ; E. Rossi, II nuovo alfabeto , Oriente 
Moderno , Jan 1929, p. 33 — 48) 

It is difficult to foietell the future of the Pan- 
Turkish movement. The cultural attraction of Angora, 
this great centre of Turkism, is legitimate and 
inevitable. But Angora is now a lay capital entirely 
free from the Islamic prestige of the old Stambul. 
The intensity of its influence will therefore depend 
primarily on the worth of the Turkish culture 
(harth) which will be developed there. Even the 
bringing of all Turks “descended from Oghuz” under 
one culture according to Ziya Gok Alp’s idea would 
not be easy, because, for example, the Persian 
Turks, the immediate neighbours of Turkey, are 
very much under the influence of Persian culture, 
the persistence of which is a historical fact. As 
to the political union of the Turkish peoples, 
account must be taken of the very different con- 
ditions under which they live. Their lands are very 
scattered. They are separated by the Caspian Sea 
and the desert. In Transcaucasia the corridor 
between Georgia and Armenia on the one side and 
Persia on the other is very narrow and is of no 
importance, unless a complete reversal of the 
situation in Transcaucasia and in Persia should take 
place simultaneously, which is quite beyond the 
programme of Turkism pure and simple. 
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Stambul 1327); Omer Seyfeddin, Yarlnki Turan 
dewliti , Stambul 1330; Martin Hartmann, Chi* 
nesiseh- Turkestan, Halle 1908, passim \ do. 
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(V. Minorsky) 

TUrANSHAH b. AiyUb al-Malik al-Mu c az- 
?am Shams al-Dawla Fa&hr al-DIn, founder 
of the AiyUbid dynasty of the Yemen 
He was born at the beginning of Radjab 569 
(February 1174); two years before, the death of 
the last Fatimid c Adid [q. v ] had formally made 
Saladin lord of Egypt , the relationship of vassal 
and overlord between him and the Zangid Atabeg 
Nur al-Din Mahmud had now become unnatural 
and threatened to end in war; King Amalnch of 
Jerusalem, with whom Saladin had been fighting, 
was still unsubdued, the Crusaders of Kerak and 
Shawbak [q. v ] were harassing the roads to Egypt. 
That Saladin should choose such a time for the 
conquest of Yemen is remarkable and is not 
completely explained by the leligious grounds 
which induced him to wage this war, namely the 
expulsion of the KhandjI Mahdf [q. v.] from Zabld 
and of the Sfefl Banu Karam [q. v ] who were 
formally incorporated m the Fatimid hierarchy from 
c Aden. It is characteristic of Saiadin’s foresight that 
he wished to secure for himself a province to 
which he could retire on any emergency; the 
general situation indicated that this could only be 
found in the south, where alone his troops could 
be employed; for if he wanted to avoid an open 
breach with NUr al-Din, it was best to leave 
Frankish power in Palestine as a bulwark between 
them for the time. Only a year before, he had 
sent to Nubia one of his five brothers, an elder 
one, Tflr&nshSh, whose name popular rumour 
had connected with the death of the last FStimid; 
but TUranshah did not think the country worth 
the difficulty and expense of taking it. The old- 
established relations between the holy cities and 
Egypt now attracted his attention to the Arabian 


peninsula at the northern appioach to which the 
port of Alia [q. v.] had already been occupied in 
566 (1171 ). TdrSnshSh was therefore sent to 
Yemen, took Zabld in Shawwal of the year 569 
(May 1174), c Aden in the same year and in the 
following year drove from San'S 3 the HamdSnid 
c AlI b. HStim al-Wahld, whose power to resist had 
been weakened by the continual attacks of the 
Zaidl Imam Ahmad b. SulaimSn of §a'da. TUrfin- 
shah however did not feel comfortable in a country 
where snow never fell and he could not obtain 
his favourite fruits. As a result of urgent repre- 
sentations to his brother, he obtained a transfer to 
Syria in 571, which had in the meanwhile passed 
to Saladin on the death of NUr al-Din. After 
spending three years in Damascus as goveinoi of 
Syria, his brother transferred him to Alexandria 
where he died on I st $afar 576 (June 27, 1180) 

The career of Tur5n§hfih is not unimportant 
but the initiative was always Saladin’s; TurSnshah 
was more a man who enjoyed life. Even while 
still in Egypt he had acquned considerable wealth; 
from the Nubian campaign he brought back 
many slaves, including the Christian metropolitan; 
before the Yemen campaign he had been given 
large old family fiefs in 'Baalbek, in Yemen 
itself his brother gave him rich estates as his 
personal property. On leaving there, his main 
anxiety was that his representative should send 
him the revenues promptly. This man with all 
these estates nevertheless left behind him 200,000 
dinars of debts which his biother paid The body 
of Turanshah, always homesick for Syria, was 
taken by his sister Sitt al-Sham Zumurrud and 
buried beside the medresa built by her in Damascus. 

The Aiyubid conquest was of considerable signi- 
ficance for the Yemen. The three small states there 
were combined and united to a great powei. The 
occupation was very thoroughly carried through. 
It is true that the last Hamdanid was able to 
escape to the highlands, but the last Mahdl 'Abd 
al-Nabi 3 and his two brothers and the last real 
ruler of the Karam, the major domo Yasir, were put 
to death some time after then surrender by Turan- 
ghah’s orders. The latter’s departure so soon after 
the conquest was not calculated to keep the con- 
quered territory together. Dangerous risings at 
once broke out. It was only when Saladin sent 
his other brother Tughtegin Saif al-Isl5m who 
stayed there from 578-593 (1 182-1 196) that AiyUbid 
rule became more of a reality He was followed 
by his sons Mu'izz al-Din Ism a 'll till 598 
(1201) and al-Nasir AiyUb till 61 1 (1214); both 
were assassinated. In 612 (1215) the head °f the 
family, Saladin’s brother a 1 -'Ad ll Saif al-Islam 
Abu Bakr, sent his young grandson al-Mas'Qd 
Yusuf there. The gradual breakdown in family 
discipline however had resulted shortly before this 
in a great-grandson of Saladin’s brother, NUr al- 
Din Shahanshah called al-Muzaffar Sulaiman, on 
the appeal of Nasir’s brother, establishing himself 
in Yemen, posing as a §ufl with a retinue of §flfls. 
Along with THrSnahSh, five brothers of the family 
of the Banu RasUl had come into the country 
and soon attained great importance as indispensable 
councillors and wealthy owners of land. In the 
fight between Sulaimfin and YUsuf, 'All b. Rasul 
brought about the success of the latter, conquered 
the HidjSz in his name and was appointed wall 
of Mecca in 619 (1222). His son 'Omar, after the 
death of the weak YUsuf in 626 (1228), assuming 
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the name al-ManslIr, founded the dynasty of the 
R a s H 1 i d s, which ruled the land for over two 
centuries as a native Yemen dynasty, after the 
foreign rule of the Aiyhbids had prevailed for only 
half a century. 

Bibliography : Ibn al-Alhlr (ed Tornberg), 
xi. 260 sqq ., cf. index; Ibn KhallikUn, BQl 5 k 
1299, 1. 123 sq (in de Slane, ii 284), Khaz- 
radjl, al-Ukud al-ltdltdiya (G. M. £., 111), iv. 
26 sqq ; Lane-Poole, The Mohammedan Dynasties , 
1894, P* 98 ; von Zambaur, Manuel de genealogte 
et de chronologies Hanover 1927, p. 98 

(R. Strothmann) 

TURBAN, the headdress of males in 
the Muslim east, consisting of a cap with a 
length of cloth wound round it. The name turban 
is found in this form in European languages only 
(English turban, turband; French turban, tulban; 
German Turban; Italian, Spanish and Portuguese, 
turbante; Dutch tulband; Rumantan tulipan , all 
going back to older forms with o* tol(l)iban, toli- 
pan, tolopan, tourbant, tourban, torbante) and is 
usually traced to the Persian dulband \ from which is 
also said to be derived the word tulip (cf Meyer- 
Liibke, Romantsches etymologtsches Worterbuch^ 
Heidelberg 1911, p. 682, where also is cited from 
the Revue des Langues Romanes , I111. 54 the Spanish 
name of the hammer-headed shark, torbandalo) It 
should be remembered however that the word 
dulband is by no means so widely disseminated in the 
east as one would have expected from the general 
use of the word turban in Europe, but is limited 
to the Persian (and to a smaller extent Turkish) 
speaking area and even here is not the only name 
in use. The commonest word in Arabic is c tmatna\ 
which properly means only the cloth wound round 
the cap and then comes to be used for the whole 
headdress, and in T urkish $arlk is the usual name 
for the turban. Besides these however, there are 
a laige number of other names for what we often 
loosely call turban and for its parts in different 
Muslim countries; these are given in a preliminary 
list at the end of the article. 

The ougm of this form of headdress ought pro- 
bably to be sought in the ancient east; a turban- 
like cap seems to be found represented on certain 
Assyrian and Egyptian monuments (cf Reimpell, 
Geschichte der babylontschen und assyrischen Klei- 
dungs P 4 °J Josef von Karabacek, Abendlandische 
Kunstler zu Konstantinopels Denkschr. Ak Wien , 
lxii., 1918, p. 87 sq and von Hammer, G.O R, 
vn. 268 and Staatsverfassungs p. 441). In Arabia 
the pre-Muhommadan Bedums are said to have 
worn turbans, and it has been supposed that the 
high cap is the Persian and the cloth wound round 
it the true Arab element of the turban (Jacob, 
Altarabisches Beduinenleben, p 44, 237). 

In IslSm in course of time the turban has 
developed a threefold significance, a national for 
the Arabs, a religious for the Muslims and a 
professional for civil professions (later divided into 
religious and administrative offices waztfif dihiya 
wa-dlwUnlya) in contrast to the military. 

Many details about the Prophet’s turban have 
been handed down by tradition but most of these 
hadlths bear obvious traces of a late date. They 
therefore prove nothing for the time of the Prophet 
but only show what later ages wanted to believe. 
To the latter the turban, as succinctly expressed 
in a hadlth, signified “dignity for the believer and 
strength for the Arab”, wakUr li Y - Muslim wa- 


Hzz li 'l^Arab and the Prophet to them is the 
owner of the turban par excellence (jahib al-Hmhmd). 
The makers of turbans in Turkey ( dulbend&tin ) 
have actually chosen the Prophet as their patron 
saint, for he is said to have traded m turbans m 
Syria before his call and to have exported them 
from Mecca to BosrS (Ewliya, i. 59 °)- The only 
reliable ljadlth is negative: the muhrim is not 
allowed to wear the turban, nor sarSwil etc. 

This hadlth is also found in BukhSr! in the B 2 b al • 
z Amd > tm ( LibUs , bsb 1 5) contrasted with the following, 
mostly weak, hadlths. According to one, for example, 
Adam is said to have worn a turban which Gabriel 
wound round his head on his expulsion from 
Paradise; previously he wore a crown ((&$)• The 
next was Alexander Dhu ’ 1 -Karnam who wore a 
turban to conceal his horns. A much quoted hadlth 
runs “turbans are the crowns of the Arabs” ( al - 
z am<fim tid^an al-Arab ), which is variously ex- 
plained to mean, either that turbans are as rare 
among the Arabs as crowns among other peoples 
for most Beduins only wear caps ( halSnts ) or no 
headdress at all, or that the Arabs wear turbans 
as the Persians crowns, so that the turban would 
be a national badge of the Arabs as the crown 
of the Persians. A similar hadlth runs “wear tur- 
bans and thus be different from earlier peoples” 

( ftammii kRaltfu ’ l-umam kablakum). 

Still more numerous are the hadlths which de- 
scribe the turban as a badge of Muslims to distinguish 
them from the unbelievers; turbans are a mark of 
Islam (al-^amafim sima al-Islam)\ the turban divides 
the believers from the unbelievers ( al-imama had/iza 
batn al-kufr tu a 'l-lman or bam al-Mushmln wa 
’ l-mu$hnkin)\ the distinction between us and the 
unbelievers is the turban on the cap (fark ma 
batnana wa-bain al-mu§hrikin al z amatm c ala 
’ l-kalanis)\ or the prophecy: my community will 
never decay so long as they wear turbans over 
their caps (la tazalu ummati z ala ’ l-fitra ma labisu 
'l-^am&'tm c ala ’ l-kalHnts)\ and on the day of 
judgment a man will receive light for every winding 
of the turban ( kawra ) round his head or round 
his cap. Thus “to put on the turban” means “to 
adopt Isl£m”. Nevertheless the stage was never 
reached where it was a religious duty (fard) to 
wear the turban; it is however recommended 
( mustahabbs sunna y mandub) and a general re- 
commendation runs: “wear turbans and increase 
your nobility” ( i z tammu tazdadU hilm **). 

Especially at the jal&t and on going to the 
mosque or tombs is the wearing of the turban 
recommended and it is said two rak c as (or one 
rak c a, or the salat) with a turban are better than 
seventy without; for it is not proper to appear 
before one’s king with head uncovered. Or; God 
and the angels bless him who wears a turban on 
Fridays. In great heat and after the prayer how- 
ever, it is permitted to take off the turban, but 
not during the prayer itself, on the other hand 
the want of a turban is no reason for absenting 
oneself from prayer. At other times also — in 
great heat or at home or while washing — the turban 
may be removed, and as a rule the Arabs always 
wore the turban “until the ascension of the 
Pleiades”, 1. e. until the beginning of the great 
heat Even in later tunes the turban played an 
important r 61 e in the spreading of IslSm, e, g. in 
the Sudan (cf. A. Brass, in /*/., x. 2a, 27, 30, 
33; M.S. O. 5 . As., vi. 19 1 sq.). 

It has not always been the custom in Islfim for 
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none but Muslims to wear turbans. The later 
regulations for dress demand, it is true, that only 
believers may wear turbans while unbelievers are 
only to wear a cap ( kalamuwa ). But in earlier 
times unbelievers were only to wear turbans of an- 
other colour or with some distinguishing mark. 
Rulers who were not generally well disposed to 
membeis of other faiths were always distinguished 
by strict regulations about dress ; but with a change 
of attitude the observation of the prescriptions 
became slacker until it again became necessary to 
enforce them more strictly. In later days appeal 
was frequently made to an alleged dress regulation 
by c Omar I, which is however probably a later 
invention and was probably transferred from c Oraar II 
to c 0 raar I. The latter is said to have been the 
first to forbid Christians to wear the turban or 
dress resembling that of the Muslim (cf. now Tritton, 
Islam and the protected Religions, f.R.A.S., 192 7, 
p. 479 — 484). Further laws about dress are attri- 
buted to HSrun al-Ra§h!d who, like c Omar II, is 
said to have issued a general order forbidding 
Christians to wear the same dress as Muslims. 
Mutawakkil is said to have prescribed yellow for 
the unbelievers, including the turbans if they wore 
any, and the FStimid Hakim black because this 
was the colour of the hated ‘Abb&sids. At one 
time Christians were forbidden to wear red, at 
another any one who wore white was to be punished 
by death. In Egypt and Syria in the eighth century 
A. H. Christians wore blue, Jews yellow and the 
SSmira red and they might also wear silk, turbans, 
and neck-veil ( hartr , ‘widma, ( ailasan ) of these 
colours (Kalkashandl, §ubh al-A^sp^, xin 364). 

Turkey has had a whole series of dress regulations 
of its own. the earliest was enforced by c Ala 3 al- 
Dln Pasha (d 732 = 1331) in the reign of Orkhan 
(cf. above 1 , p. 247b). He introduced a cone-shaped 
cap of white felt but only for officials in the 
Sultan’s service; other subjects apparently had 
freedom of choice in their dress. In the reign of 
Mehmed the Conqueror (F&tih), further laws 
about rank, titles and dress of the officials were 
issued. Under SulaimSn the Legislator, ranks and 
professions were carefully graded as described in 
the Shame? ilname-t Al-t c Othrrian of Lukman b 
Saiyid Husain about 1580 (v. Hammer, G.O.R, 
111. 1 7 , Karabacek, p. 4) SulaimSn also regulated 
the use of the turban, hitherto apparently quite 
arbitrary, and issued regulations about the tiade 
of turban-makers, $arlkdj\lar (v Hammer, Staats- 
verfassung , 1. 443). Unbelievers were given red, 
yellow and black, while white was restricted to 
the Ottomans. About 1683 in the reign of MurSd IV, 
only the Stambul Turks wore white turbans, the 
Arabs in Egypt various colours, the people of 
Barbary, white with gold. Jews and Christians in 
the east in those days wore blue (Voyage d' Horace 
Vernet en Orient, ed. M. Goupil Fesquet, Pans 
1839 — 1840) and according to Niebuhr, Rcise- 
beschretbung nach Arabten and andern umltegenden 
LUndern (Copenhagen 1774), Christians wore a 
blue stripe on their caps so that the tax-collector 
could at once readily recognise them. 

In other countries also thecolouroftheturban 
was not at all uniform and for every colour authority 
was given from alleged h&dlihs of the life of the 
Prophet, which of course are all weak. A pious 
Muslim like Katt&nl deduces from the contradictory 
description of the shape and colours of the Prophet’s 
turban that he allowed himself considerable liberty 


and sometimes wore the turban without the cap 
and sometimes the cap without the turban, and 
sometimes both together; m the house or when 
visiting the sick he put off both, but never when 
addressing the community, when he wished to make 
an impression on the people. 

The commonest colour for the turban is white. 
The Prophet is said to have been fond of this 
colour and it is considered the colour of Paradise. 
Theie is not actually a hadith telling us that the 
Prophet’s turban was white, but probably only 
because white was the normal colour. The angels 
who helped the believers at Badr are said to have 
worn white turbans. 

If now the following references speak of tur- 
bans of other colours, they are not in direct 
contradiction with white, for the colours in question 
are connected with the events and have therefore 
a special reason. For example another tradition 
says that at Badr the angels wore yellow turbans 
with the object of encouraging the fighting Muslims. 
According to another story, only Gabriel had a 
yellow turban of light, the other angels white, and 
others again reconcile the various statements about 
the angels at Badr by ascribing to some white, 
others green, black, red etc. turbans. The Prophet 
is said to have at first liked the colour yellow 
but later forbade it 

The Prophet is said to have worn a black 
cloak and a black turban on entering Mecca and 
at the address at the gate of the Ka c ba, also on 
other occasions at addresses fiom the minbar, on 
the day of Hudaibiya and during his illness. In 
black there is said to be a subtle allusion to sove- 
reignty (stfdad) and besides black is the foundation 
of all colours The c Abbasids claimed that the 
black turban of the Prophet worn at the entry to 
Mecca had been handed down to them, and in a 
tendencious hadith m which Gabriel prophesies 
the coming of the c Abbasids, he of course weais 
a black turban. Turbans of black silk (khazz) are 
said to have been at first permitted but later for- 
bidden by the Prophet, the so-called harkantya 
turbans are black (the derivation of the word is 
uncertain, according to Suyuti from h-r-h , to burn) 
and the Prophet is said to have worn them on 
his campaigns. Many great men in Islam are also 
said to have woin black turbans, such as Hasan al- 
Basrl, Ibn al-Zubair, Mu c awiya etc. and SuyfltI 
wrote a whole book on black dress ( Thai a c[i a/- 
Ftfad ft Lubs al-Sawad). Later writers often claim 
the black turban as the special headdress of the 
%ha(lb and the tmam. 

The Prophet is said to have at first liked to wear 
blue but then forbade it because the unbelievers 
wore it On behalf of red, it is urged that the 
angels at Uhud (or also at Hunain) wore red 
turbans According to others, Gabriel wore red at 
Badr and on one occasion appeared to ‘A^sha in 
a red turban. The so-called fci(riya turban which 
the Prophet wore is also said to have been red. 
Sometimes also striped material has been used 
as turban cloth, e. g. yellow and red or green and 
red (Fesquet). 

In the history of religion the green turban is 
important, as the well known badge of the de- 
scendants of Muhammad. Tradition is unanimous 
that the Prophet never wore a green turban, 
and there is no support for the colour green in 
law or tradition. But green is the colour of Paradise 
and it is also said to have been the Prophet’s 
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favourite colour and some say that the angels at 
Qunain (or also at Badr) had green turbans. The 
green turban as a badge of the sbarifs is however 
of much later origin: the c Abbasid al-Ma 5 mfin in 
Ramadan 201 is said to have clothed the eighth 
Shi 0 ! Imam c All al-Rida in green, when he designated 
him his successor; the latter died before he could 
succeed, the c Abbftsids went back to black and 
there were even persecutions to compel the c Alids 
to wear black (cf Ibn c AbdHs, K. al - lVuzara? f ed. 
Mark, p. 395 sq ). They seem however for a period 
at least to have worn a piece of green cloth m 
the turban as a special badge (s&atfd) and to 
have been fond of wearing green, especially in 
times of liberty of conscience. In 773 a. h. the 
MamlHk Sultan Agfiraf Sha c ban ordered that the 
turban cloths ( al-a$c?ib c ala 'l- ante? tni) of the 
c Alids should be green and from 1004 A. H. the 
whole turban became green by order of the Otto- 
man governor of Egypt al-Saiyid Muhammad al- 
Sharlf. This fashion spiead from Egypt to other 
Muslim countries, at first regarded as a late in- 
novation and sometimes disputed, but has now 
become generally approved It is now regarded as 
a law that no non- c Ahd should wear the green 
turban noi strictly anyone who is only connected 
with the Prophet on the mother’s side but this 
last point is frequently disregarded. A short essay 
has recently appeared on the green turban in the 
Baghdad monthly al-Mur&id , 11 6 (July 1927) 

Tcfrtkh Atwar al'Amcftm, p. 229 — 232, cf also 
al-Khudra Shfar Al Muhammad by al-Saiyid 
Hibat al-Din al-Sfiahrastani, 1. 4 (March 1926), 
p. 106 — 108. 

Not only the colour but other adlib of the 
turban are regulated by religion* 1. When should 
a boy be first given a turban ? When his beard 
begins to grow, when he reaches maturity or at 
the age of say 7 to 10 years. One should go by 
the practice of the country; but m any case it 
shows shamelessness to wear a turban before one’s 
beard begins to grow 2. How should a turban 
be wound * Heie again the answer is given by 
stories of how the Prophet wound his It should 
be wound standing (trousers on the other hand are 
put on sitting), with the right hand, twisted to the 
right around the head and not simply laid upon 
it and in doing this, one should act according to 
the sunna, as regards pulling under the chin 
( tahriik ) the loose end ( c adhabd ) and the size of 
the turban. As in putting on any other garment, 
one should utter a basmala while the hamdala is 
only used for new articles of clothing. A new 
turban should if possible be put on for the first 
time on a Friday, It should be carefully done 
before a looking-glass but one should not spend 
too much time over it. People of position may 
have their turban wound by two servants. There 
are countless ways in which a turban may be 
wound; 66 are mentioned but these are not all 
3 The question whether gold and silver ornaments 
may be worn in the turban is usually answered 
in the negative. In the course of the development 
of the headdress, it was the women m particular 
who adorned their turban-like headdress m this 
way. Silk on the other hand is allowed with cer- 
tain restrictions. 4. The turban has acquired consider- 
able religious significance as a symbol of in- 
vestiture, since there is no crown or coronation 
proper as symbols of sovereignty in the Muslim east. 
The prototype is again an act of Muhammad's ; he 


is said to have put a turban on c AlI at the pond 
of Khumm and again when in Ramadan of the 
year 10 he appointed him governor of the Ye- 
men; he is next said to have wound the turban 
on every governor in order to teach him fine 
manners ( ' ta&ammul ) and to give him dignity. 
Following this example, the caliphs, the succes- 
sors of the Prophet, put the turban on their 
viziers and later on sul^Sns. For example Kalfea- 
ihandl, 111. 280 sq. describes the investiture of 
the Egyptian MamlUk Sultan Aba Bakr b. al-Nasir 
in 742 by the Egyptian c Abbasid caliph Ilakim II. 
The caliph wore a black neck-veil ( Jarfia ) with 
white stripes ( markuma bt 'l- bay ad) and placed 
on the head of the sultan a black turban (' Hmama 
sawdu 3 ) with white stripes round the edge (mar* 
kumat al-taraf bi ’ l-bayad ). Then we have a 
description of the investiture of Nasir Farad) by 
Mutawakkil in 801 A. H. where we are tol d c tm 2 ma 
saw da? markuma , faxvkaha far ha sawda? markuma . 
The turban is also an essential feature of the 
robe of honour (hhifd) which Muslim rulers 
used to bestow upon their viziers and emirs (there 
is a poetical description of a turban, for example, 
in MihySr al-Dailaml [d. 428 = 1 037], Diwart , 1. 
242, a description of a robe of honour of the 
Mamluk period: Kalfcashandr, iv. 52 sq ) and this is 
the origin of the differences m the turbans of the 
different classes, which were such that the ini- 
tiated could at once tell an individual’s profession 
by his turban. In general it may be said that the 
largest turbans belonged to the highest and most 
respected ranks, especially of the clerical profes- 
sion, and the differences in sizes of the turban 
are, according to some, more important than those 
of colour. With this is connected the endeavour 
to give oneself as large a turban as possible and 
against this religion has had to fight: a warning 
is uttered against wearing too large a turban as 
it is an extravagance — but not among learned 
men; on the contrary, they ought to be recognis- 
able at once by some external feature to attain 
success in their labours Hence the dress of the 
scholar is not a censurable innovation (btd*a\ 
although earlier men of learning did not wear it. 
All other statements about the sizes of turbans, 
including definite lengths like seven or ten ells, 
are again defended from the example of the Prophet. 

To mention a few isolated examples, we have 
in Kalkasfiandl, iii. 280 the description of the 
turban of the c Abbfisid caliph Musta°in, who in 
815 was for a period independent SultSn of Egypt; 
his turban was round, of pleasing appearance 
(lapfa), with a tail hanging behind (rafraf) 
V2 X Vs ells in length (The Christian patriarch 
also had a larger and more regular shaped turban 
than the other priests) The dress of the SultSn 
of Morocco is described for example m the pu- 
blished portion of the Masahk al-Absar of Ibn 
Fadl Allah al- c Omar! ( WasJ Ifrtktya wa ’ l-Anda - 
lus^ ed. Hasan Ilusni c Abd al-WahhSb, Tunis 
about 1923), p. 31, as not too large with tahan » 
nuk and *adhaba\ cf. Kal^aghandl, v. 203 : with & 
long narrow turban. The head-dress of the Otto- 
man Sultans is frequently described. The turbans 
of dead Sultans were kept in their tombs, e. g. 
in the mausoleums in Brussa (v. Hammer, Stoats - 
verfassung , i. 446) and in other places we find 
them modelled in stone on the tombs. 

The turban, generally speaking, has, as we have 
said, become the badge of the civilian profes- 
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sions. Turban-wearer (jahtb al-tmama . Ibn Shith, | 
Mefalim aUKitaba , p. 34 or rabb al-Hmamd) is syno- 
nymous with civilian and there is the expression, 
he abandoned the turban of men of the law and 
assumed in its stead the cap ( sharbu $}£ ) and the 
dress of the emirs (MaVrlzI-Blochet, p. 335, note). 
Kalkaghandl often uses al-muta c ammimun in this 
sense, e g. xi. 1 14 * al-m. mtn arbab al-waycftf al - 
dlniya wa V diwaniya and al-m. duna arbab al - 
suyUf To distinguish the various officers, the 
officials in Turkey under the old regime had dif- 
ferent badges on their turbans, clusters of feathers 
and egrettes ( supurge and baftfc&ll) y and soldiers 
wore on them decorations awarded for bravery 
(sorghul and lelenk\ v. Hammer, Staatsver fas sung , 

1 446). Fesquet says that secretaries and scholars 
wore the turban high with many windings, mer- 
chants and artificers loose and broad and slaves 
very small 

It is on this point that we find the differences 
m the various countries and especially between 
the east (Syria, the c Irak:, Egypt, Persia) and the 
west (Spain, North Africa) This is noticeable in 
the description of western dress in Kalkashandl 
and in the Masalik al-Ab$ar , and vice-versa in the 
accounts of eastern customs as given by the 
Moroccan KattS.ni In Muslim Spam very few tur- 
bans were worn at all, the neck- veil (tailasSn, 
Masalik, p 42, Kalkashandl, v. 271) was rather 
worn instead; the loose end (fadhaba) and the chin- 
strap ( tahnik ) are, onginally at least, appaiently 
western fashions. In 1596 we find theTuiks being 
struck by the narrow turban of striped silk worn 
by the Persian ambassador (G. O R iv 275) 

In modern times there has arisen a movement 
against the turban, which is more or less apparent 
through the whole of the east. Men are reluctant 
to wear a turban and the young people and the 
women laugh at it and say al-daffa khair mm al - 
laffa , tt the board for washing the dead is better 
than winding a turban” But the conservative classes 
vigorously attack the btd c a implied in this and 
declare that contempt for the turban is heresy and 
unbelief. Associated with this we often find abandon- 
ment of the old Muslim style of hair-dressing with 
clean uppei lip and a beard on the chin. These 
two things are essential features of emancipation 
and are regarded by many as signs of the Day 
of Judgment [ashra] a l- sal a). This modern de- 
velopment is attacked m a number of special 
treatises on the turban mentioned below, notably 
the last one by Katt&nl, and according to them, 
any one who succeeds in restoring the turban to 
a country, acquires the merit of reviving a good 
tradition ( thytf al-sunnd). The modern development 
however can hardly be checked, and in Turkey a 
hundred years ago the turban was officially re- 
placed by the fez, which in its turn had to give 
way in 1925 to the modem European hat ( shapfra ) 
(cf Orients Moderno , v. 630 sq ), just as in modern 
Persia the turban has been driven out by the kulah . 

The turban could also be used for many pur- 
poses other than that for which it was primarily 
intended. We give a few examples: in Sa c dl, 
B&sl 3 n, p 156, a man m the desert giving a dog 
dying of thirst water uses his cap ( kulHh ) to get 
water out of the well and his turban-cloth (destar 
or matzar) as a rope. The turban was often used 
as a pocket, also as a rope to tie up criminals, 
or to tie firmly m the saddle or to strangle. 
In 1623 the rebel Turkish c ulama i 3 chose the 


turban of Shaikh Ak Shams al-Dln as their standard 
(G. 0 . i?., iv. 590). In MamlGk coats of arms 
c t$aba means the cross or long bar, in European 
heraldry a turban is the sign of a Crusader (Pa- 
pyrus Erzherzog Rainer , Fuhrer , p. 272). Some 
mussels of the genera of turbo and clanculus are 
called turban: Persian turban = turbo cidarus\ 
Pharaoh’s turban = clanculus Pharaonts\ Turkish 
turban = balanus tintmnabulum (Grande Encyclo- 
pedic), and Turkish loans used to be known as 
“turban stock”, and “turban lotteries” the shares 
of the Banque Ottomane, which were of very un- 
certain value. 

As a survey of the many names for the tur- 
ban and its parts we give below an alphabetical 
list with short notes. The merit of first making 
a classification possible is due to Dozy, who in 
his Dtdtonnaire des Vetements and in his Supple- 
ment has collected ample material, which should 
generally be consulted. There are also the more 
recent works by Karabacek, Brunot and Kattanl. 

c Adhaba is the end of the turban-cloth which 
usually hangs behind from the turban “between the 
shoulders” When this form of turban first came 
into use cannot be ascertained exactly; it is of 
course said to have been worn by the Prophet 
and by the angels at Badr and according to Ibn 
Taimlya, Muhammad had a dream in this connection 
in which God pointed to the place between the 
shoulders; but many oithodox people regard this 
dream as anthiopomorphism. The leaving of one 
end hanging down is recommended and a turban 
without tails and tahnik is said to be btd c a . On 
the position and length of the tail there are dif- 
ferences of opinion; the most usual is four fingers 
long between the shoulders. The §ufls wear the 
tail on the left because the heart is on that side; 
wearing the tail behind the right ear was a privilege 
of the Hafsid sultans; the legists of the Imgmiya 
are said to have left two tails hanging down, 
one before and one behind, and the so-called 
Baghdad turban had two tails. c -dh-b VIII means: 
“to wind the tuiban leaving a tail hanging”. 

c Akal , a cord of brown camel hair, which the 
c Aneze wear instead of a turban cloth wound two 
or three times round their head-dress, which is 
called kuflya. 

c A mama, turban, another form of c tmama. Ac- 
cording to the dictionaries, the pronunciation with 
a is wrong but according to Brunot, p. 121, this 
is the pronunciation in Algiers. It is there an 
unwound turban, and is also given as a present 
to the wall of the woman one wishes to marry 

c Arakiya , perspiration-cap, a little cap of some 
light material which is worn below the turban-cap, 
to collect the perspiration, and which often peeps 
out below it. The Turks say farlk z arakiyesl The 
name malraka is also found; some write c arakiye 
and would connect the word with the c Irak (Brunot, 
p. 120; Kattanl, p. 33). In everyday language 
the word is said to mean ordinary cap ( kalansuwa ) 
and in earlier times in Syria it was a sugarcone- 
shaped cap adorned with pearls worn by women. 

c Ajb[a] = c ifUba, bandeau. BuWi 5 ri ( LibUs , bab 16) 
says that the Prophet once wore a black c t{ 3 ba. 
Among the Mamlnks, c a$ba was the double camel- 
humplike erection on the (ur(iir worn by men 
and women (Karabacek, p. 71), and in modern 
times it is a square black silk kerchief worn by 
women (Lane, Manners and Customs , p. 50 sql), 
I c AzSba (another form of c tf 3 ba ?) seems to be 
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a headdress with pearls and gold worn in Morocco 
and Egypt. 

Bai<ja is properly an iron helmet but, according 
to Katt£nl, p. 3, may also mean a turban 

BughtUk or Bugkjak or Bukhtak from Bughlu- 
tak etc. may mean turban and especially the 
high head-dress worn by Mongol princesses and 
ladies of rank, adorned with gold and pearls. 

Burnus , barnus was in earlier times not a cloak 
but a high cap and m this sense it is used m 
BukhSri, Libas , b 5 b 13. Of later writers, for ex- 
ample, Kalkaghandl, v. 204 still uses it in this 
sense, the Sultan of Morocco wears a high white 
burnus. The corresponding verb is tabarnasa . 

Bur(ul[la], a high cap, with the pronunciation 
barfala a low skull-cap ; in modern language it 
means the tatf} of a bishop. The Peisian has per - 
tele from it. 

Danniya (perhaps from danina\ the “pot-hat” 
of the kadis called c urf in Turkish. 

Destar (Pers ), turban-cloth, destar bendan , the 
“turban-wearers”, are learned men, dervishes etc. 

D hi? aba , the tail = c adhaba. This word seems 
to occur usually in Egyptian writers. In the dress 
of the Fatimid caliph and officials an end of 
the turban cloth is left hanging down with or 
without a tahnlk (cf. Ibn al-Sairafl, Kanun , ed. 
Bahgat, introduction). According to Kalkaghandl, 
iv. 43, the Safi Shaikhs have a small d/1.1? aba at 
the left ear. According toSuyutf, Husrt al-Muhddara y 
11. 226, scholars and kadis wear a ilidsh with 
ends hanging down between the shouldeis 

Dulbend (Pers ) is perhaps the original of our 
word turban, cf von Hammer, Staatsverfassung , 
p 442, G. O R , 111 17. Dulbend-daran are the 
turban- wearers, Turkish dulbend aghasi , the keeper 
of the sultan’s turbans. 

Farudiya , a square kerchief worn by women 
who make a kind of rabta with this and the 
takiya and tar bush. Two or three pieces of cloth 
used to be used, which formed a kind of small 
turban but quite distinct from that worn by men. 
The turban proper is distinctly a man’s head-dress 
but the women have occasionally had similar 
fashions. The vigour with which theologians attack 
women who wear turbans or otheiwise ape men’s 
dress, quoting hadljhs to support their strictures, 
shows only too clearly the existence of such practices 
(cf. KattSnl, p. 42, 1 12 sq.). 

Fez [q. v.], the red cap originally belonging to 
Ffis in Morocco, which was replaced mTuikey in 
1925 by the European hat (shapka), while it is 
still commonly in use for example in Egypt 

Fidam , turban, also a mouth-veil worn by the 
Parsis and a kind of muzzle for camels and oxen. 

Finnan seems to have been a head-dress worn 
by women in Cairo and Syria, gilt below and 
decked with pieces of silver. 

G&ifara in early times was a kind of takiya 
for women, a red cloth with which they protected 
their veil from the oil on the hair. In Muslim 
Spain it was the name of a similar cap for men, 
who usually wore not turbans but gAafc?tr of red 
or green wool, and Jews a yellow one. It would 
therefore perhaps correspond to the cap often 
called siasAiya in the Maghrib which was worn 
unddr the turban. 

Guluta (Pers. pronunciation of the Arabic 
kallawta), a cap worn by women and children. 

Hen{n)tn (French), a high head-dress worn by 
women in France and Burgundy, a xv* h century 


fashion influenced by the east, which still survived 
in Germany in the xvith century. The form changed 
and was sometimes shaped like a sugar loaf or 
dome, sometimes like a roller or a truncated cone; 
sometimes it had two peaks, like the double hemn 
worn by Queen Isabella of Portugal (Karabacek, 
p 11, 67 sqq., 84; there it is explained from the 
Arabic hanini “tinkling” [from the metal pendants 
on it >] which occurs once in the Arabian Nights'), 

Harfiya is a 'name for the cap of the turban ; 
cf. Brunot, p. 105. 

Hun (Hz is a head-dress worn by women m 
Morocco, triangular in shape, made of linen, three 
inches long and broad and a span high, with silk 
and silver, the whole looking something like a 
camel’s hump; cf, KattSnl, p. 112 sq. 

c /mama , the most general Arabic word for the 
turban cloth and also for the whole turban; other 
forms are c amama , c tmma f plur c ama?itn and HmUm , 
The verb is II, V, VIII, X. Details and 

variations according to colours, profession, and 
countries are mentioned above. Among special 
kinds may be mentioned c imama Yusuf i [q v.], 
hniama Susi from SUs m Morocco 

z Imma is properly the style or form of winding 
the turban, then the turban itself. KattSnl, p. 4: 
hasan aNtmma = hasan al-i c timam. 

c J{aba y turban -cloth like c aqba 7 in modern times 
also a head-dress for women, as m the Arabian 
Nights' c a{a?ib muzar kasha of women and an 
c i$abat al-huzn. The C asc?tb sulfantya under the 
Aiyubids and Mamlnks in Egypt (Kalkaghandl, 
iv. 46, Suyflti, 11. 110) were the flags of the 
Sultan in the public processions ( tnawdkib), for 
the flags envelop the head of the lance like a 
turban (Kalkashandl, ii. 128; cf. KattSnl, p. 12 
sq, 36). 

Kalansuwa [q. v.], a high head-dress. 

Kaleivi or kal{l)ewi in old Turkey was a state 
turban which was worn in Stambul by the Grand 
Vizier, the High Admiral (. Kapudan Pasha) and 
the chief eunuch ( kizlar aghasi) and m the pro- 
vinces by the paghas of three tails; cf. v. Hammer, 
Staatsverfassung , 1 440, 444 ; do., G. O. R., lii. 
17 ; vn. 268, vm 191. 

Kalfa, plur. kalfatat 7 a high cap, another form 
of kallawta. 

Kallawta , kaluta , plur. kalawtt , a cap. The 
word is perhaps connected with the French calotte , 
Pers guluta and perhaps even with the Latin 
calanltca , calauttca , calvattca ; in Syriac, kalwa is 
found with the meaning of tiara, mitre This name 
was particularly common under the Turkish dynasties 
of Egypt; under the AiySbids, the sultfin, the emirs 
and the soldiers wore yellow kalUtat without tur- 
bans (^amc?tm) with fhawTCtb hanging down behind 
(Kalkasiandf, iv. 39, Maferbl, 11. 98). In the reign 
of Ashraf Khalil b Kala^n caps embroidered 
with gold were introduced ( kalutat al-zarkash ; 
Ma^rizl, op cit ); according to another source 
(Kalkasiandl, op. at.) y they were red with c ani??im\ 
from the time of Ashraf §ha c b 5 n they were worn 
larger. The emir Yelbugha al- c OmarI introduced 
a special form, the so-called kalutat yelbughawiya 
which were large, but under Z£hir Bark&k still 
larger kalutat lerkeslya appeared (Ma^rlzl, op. cit.). 
In those days a set of robes of honour included 
a kalutat %arka§h (Kalkaghandl, iv. 52 sq.). 

Kalpak [q. v.]. 

Narnia , a red cloth, adorned with pearls, which 
the Egyptian women twisted round their (arbi^A . 
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Kawu% [cf. the article kawuklu]. 

Kefflye, kefie , popular pronunciation of kufiya , 

Kelle push t a small white or red cloth cap, 
around which the turban can be twisted. 

KhurSsSni in old Turkey was the round turban 
worn by viziers and other officials, who were no 
longer in active service and therefore did not 
wear the mu&ewwczc(y. Hammer, Staatsverfassung } 
1. 444). According to d’Ohsson, li. 135, c Ofchinfin I 
is said to have worn a cap of a red material, 
which was called ta&-t khurasdni and was worn 
by the Tatars and the Cagfiatai. 

Ktnol, plur. aknfa , also mtkna\d) was a cloth, 
which men and women wound on the head, like the 
L is aba and the kufiya. Sometimes also it seems to 
mean a woman’s veil of silk embroidered with 
gold, then again to be the same as (atlasan (Kattani, 
p. 12, 106). From al-kinct came the Spanish a/- 
quinal . Bukhari has a Bab al-TakanniP . 

Kisa , properly a general word for garment, is 
a piece of flannel worn by learned men m North 
Africa, around the body and head. In earlier times 
every one wore it and called it hatk , which was 
the name for a woman’s veil (cf. Brunot). 

Konfil , a cap worn by women in Algiers and 
Tunis. 

Kub c , plur. akbal, was in Egypt the name for 
the innermost cap of the turban, which could be 
kept on, even when sleeping, while the turban 
proper was taken off and put on a special turban 
stand, kursi aNimama ; the kuF thus corresponds 
in a way to the modern (akiya and z arakiya . The 
Egyptian texts of the Arabian Nights have kub c 
for tdkiya Kufr kkattfi azrak is a similar cap of 
blue Chinese silk. According to Ma^rlzi, li. 105, 
there was a market called suk al-akba c iyln m 
Cairo. Kubbala == Chald kotfa, Syr. kutfa, Hebr 
kdba c is also said to have been a kind of cap 
or turban, but it also means the capital of a column 

Kufiya , popularly keffiyc , plur kawafl , is in 
Arabic probably a loanword from the Italian 
( s)cuffia , Lat vith century cofea , Span ( es)cofa , 
Port, coifa , Fr coiffe, Engl, coif , to which the 
Turkish uskufiiya) is also said to be traced. It 
is a rectangular piece of cloth worn by the Bedouins 
and their women in Egypt, Arabia, and the c Irak 
on their heads, of linen or silk in various colours, 
almost a yard square. The cloth is folded diagonally, 
the ends hang down or are tied below the chin 
and above it the Bedouins sometimes, and towns- 
men usually, wind a turban. This form, which was 
already known in Egypt in the Mamluk period 
and is mentioned in the Arabian Nights , has in 
modern times come into prominence again as part 
of dress of the Wahhabis. 

Kugj is a head-dress worn by women, along 
with an Hsfiba. The word is perhaps a corruption 
of scrag hufr, serakug?, which is said to mean a 
Tatar cap. 

KUka , a Persian word, is applied m Turkish 
to the plumed head-dress worn by the princes of 
Moldavia and Wallachia and by the Aghas of the 
Janissaries (cf. v. Hammer, Staatsverfassung , 1. 
444 )* 

KulUh is the general Persian word for the cap, 
which replaced the turban in Persia. In old Turkey 
it meant more particularly the sugar-loaf-shaped 
head-dress of the cooks, confectioners and wood- 
cutters of the Serail, and also a white felt head- 
dress worn by the Janissaries = kele and one of 
red cloth worn by the bustan&t* = barctta . Sur&h 


ku/ShSn is the Persian name for the §hi c I Persians 
corresponding to the Turkish klzllbash ; cf. Babinger, 
Islam, xi. 81 *. 

Kuldta (cf. kallawtd) means in Persian a veil 
worn by women or a child’s cap =gulUta. 

Kumma , kimma , plur. kumam is a little tight- 
fitting cap; cf. Abu ’ 1 -Fida 3 , iv. 232, 5 ; Kattani, 
p. 40 sq. 

Kurztya , karziya , kursiya. The word seems to 
be a loanword m Arabic and Berber and to come 
from the Persian ; it is found mainly m the Maghrib 
and Spam and was there applied to a man’s head- 
dress of white wool or strips of wool which the 
Berbers wound round their heads like a turban 
cloth. But now it seems to mean a cloak; cf Brunot. 

Latfa (supply kalansuwa ) means a small tight- 
fitting ( la$ika ) cap, but is probably not a proper 
name for it; cf. Kattani, p. 37, 40, 43. 

Libda , lubbada , a small cap of brown or white 
felt (libd) which the common people m Egypt 
wear under the tar bush The very poor wear it 
alone, without taibusk and turban 

Lithatn, a mouth-veil foi men [q. v.]. 

Mandil , mindil , a loanword from the Latin 
mantile , is applied to cloths generally, but may also 
mean the tuiban, especially in Turkish and Persian 
It is found in this sense also m Arabic authors, 
like Tba'Slibl and Makrlzi, but they probably get 
it from the Persian 

Maizar means in Persia the turban, probably 
derived from mfzar, which however means a veil. 

Ma'raka , a parallel form for c arakiya , perspira- 
tion-cap 

Mighfar , also pronounced mihfar y the helmet, 
is a network of iron worn to protect the head in 
battle under the cap ( kalansuwa )• the Prophet is 
said to have worn one at the entry into Mecca. 
Soldiers wore a turban around the helmet, not 
only when fighting, but also m times of peace 
(Fries, Das Heereswesen der Af abn , p. 59) Thus 
the Turkish sultSn Murad IV, who was continually 
in the field, used to wind his turban cloth around 
his helmet (v. Hammer, Staatsverfassung , 1. 443) 
Hence the phrase “to slacken the turban” = to 
live in peace and security (Kattani, p. 4) while 
“the turban on the neck” ( fi c unktht mindil or 
c imatna) is a sign of submission 

Mikna^a is the same as kma c , a head-cloth but 
the former is usually smaller. The mikna'a of wo- 
men is also called ghifara. 

Mikwar{a ), mikwara is a word for tuiban and 
mukawwtr thus came to mean the same as mu- 
ta^ammim, 1. e. theologian, man of learning, and 
m Muslim Spain, the officials and jurists, because 
these alone wore the turban there. 

Mishmadh , mtsjiwadh, miskwadh ? mihwash are 
rarer words for turban. 

Mu&awwaza , Arabic, but apparently only found 
in Turkish, a barrel- or cylindrical-shaped cap, 
which was worn with the turban cloth from the 
time of Soliman’s dress edict, as the proper court 
and state head-dress. Soliman is said to have been 
the first sultan to wear it himself (v. Hammer, 
Staatsverfassung , 1. 442 ; Pefcewl, 1. 4 • M surkK)\ 
the muj&awwaza was previously the military cap, 
the red top of which peeped out from the turban 
cloth. The conqueror {Fatih) Mehemmed II is 
said to have worn his turban over a spiral 
like the mugjawwaza of scholars, and the turban 
of his son BSLyazld II, like his father’s, resembled 
the type worn by learned men (Karabacek, p, 15; 
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Hammer, G.O.R. , iii. 17; vii. 268; viii. 191). 

Mukla , a large turban worn by learned men 
of unvarying shape, but also the head-dress of Copt 
priests with a long narrow band. 

refs = “half the head”, is a small helmet 
or cap worn by seamen m the Maghnb, the name 
is also found in Egypt. In Morocco the { arbush 
is also called u ni{f al-refs" because it covers half 
the head, tightly fitting; cf. Brunot. 

Perti&ani , the “untidy turban”, was the name of 
the turban worn by the common people m the 
reign of Soliman; G, O. A*., 111 17 

Pertele , Pers pronunciation of burtulla 

Rabta of women consists of the takiya , tarbush 
and farudiya\ together they make a kind of 
woman’s turban, but it is very different from that 
worn by men. 

Ruzza is a small turban for young people in 
Morocco (cf. Brunot) 

Sad; is a green or black ( ailasan , cf. Kattdnl, 
p. 106. 

Salimi , a special variety of the kind of turban 
called Yusuf 'f, called after Sultan Selim I, who is 
said to have preferred it, as did Selim II also, 
G O. R , in. 17 , vn 268. 

Sharbusk . $]iarbush pi sharabish, sharabish, pro- 
bably from the Persian serpush , but the latter is 
a woman’s head-dress In Syriac we find sarfu$£a 
in Bar Hebraeus The gharbUgh was the head-dress 
of the emirs under the Mamluks in Egypt; ac- 
cording to Makrlzi, 11 99, it resembled the tadli 
was three-cornered, worn without a turban, and 
one formed part of a set of robes of honour It 
had a markedly military chaiacter and the shflr- 
bush of the emirs is contrasted to the turban of 
the jurists (Makrizi-Blochet, p. 335). In Cairo in 
those days, there was a special market for sellers 
of sharbush, m which however in Makrlzl’s time 
only robes of honour were sold, and m Damascus 
there was a madrasa called al-Madrasa al-Mahkiya 
al-Sharabtshiya Under the Circassian Mamluks, 
the sharbush fell into disuse (and was replaced by 
the kalUtat cerkesiya ?) 

$arlk also sarghl, a bandage, is the usual Turkish 
name for the tuiban $ai tkli = turban-wearer e g. 
Sarlkli hod; a = cleric with the turban, sarlk&l = 
tuiban-maker; sarlkffi baslet, the sultan’s turban- 
keeper. The first gild regulation of the turban- 
makers dates from Soliman’s time, when their shops 
w’ere first opened, and regulations about the wearing 
of turbans were drawn up (v Hammer, Staats - 
verfassung , 1 443). 

Shadd [q. v.], the turban-cloth, then the whole 
turban, a name used particularly in North Africa 
and Egypt. The Egyptian texts of the Arabian 
Nights have £&add for c trnama Sometimes shadd 
was particularly the white and blue striped turban 
of the Copts, while that of the Muslims was called 
shash ; the sh a dd baHabakki was particularly well- 
known. The shadd tad; al-khallfa at the court of 
the Fatimids was the office of the turban-wmder 
to the Fatimid caliph; Kal^aghandl, in. 484. 

Shal. The word has passed into the languages 
of Europe, “shawl” etc., and means the turban- 
cloth or whole turban, especially in Egypt, some- 
times also kerchiefs worn by women e, g. in Arabia 
and North Africa. 

Shapka is the Turkish word for the modern 
European hat, which was introduced into Turkey 
by law in X925. Only clerics already wearing 
turbans Qarfyll hod; a) were allowed to retain 


their turbans. A number of publications appeared 
at the time on the hat question (shapka mefelesi ). 

Shash’, from which we get the English word 
“sash”, meant the turban-cloth in Egypt, Syna, Arabia 
and Persia. Under the AiyUbids the and learned 
men wore turbans with large shatA?^ some let a 
tail (fhu'aba) hang down between the shoulders 
or wore the neck-veil m addition {(ailasan*, Kal- 
l^ashandl, iv 42; cf. MaltrizI, li. 98 and SuyQp, 
li. 226). The shash however also meant a cap 
(= shashiya) and formed part of a set of robes 
of honour; e g. Kalkaghandl, iv. 52 sq . : shash 
raff‘d mawful bihi (araf&n min harir abyad. 
From 780 we also find the sAasA as part of a 
woman’s dress; it is the cloth embroidered with 
gold and pearls, thrown over the double (ur(Ur; 
cf. Karabacek, p. 67 sqq, 

Shashiya in Egypt was a cap, around which 
the turban-cloth was wound; it was of silk and 
might be trimmed with pearls and gold. On the 
other hand, however, it was the name given to 
the paper cap, put upon criminals, and also to 
iron helmetlike caps. To put on the sh&§hlya s 
to adopt Islam. In modem Morocco, it is a black 
cap for young people in the form of the (arb&shy 
also a head-dress in the form of a sugar-loaf, which 
the DerkSwa dervishes wear, in Algiers a woman’s 
cap (Brunot), in the oasis of Siwa it is pronounced 
shasha . Shashiya seems originally to have been 
the turban-cloth made of shash muslin , cf. Z D.M.G ., 
xxn. 161. 

SJumlc was in Turkey in the reign of Soliman 
a carelessly wound turban-cloth, worn by the 
common people ( G.O J?., m. 17). In North Africa 
it is a cloth, still sometimes wound over the 
turban Q imam a) ; cf. Brunot. 

Shimrir = Span, sombi ero is the name given in 
Morocco to the European hat, sometimes also 
called (artur\ cf. Brunot. 

StdSra is a skull-cap like the takiya worn under 
the mtkncfa and c isaba . 

Stkka , the name for the Turkish dervish cap; 
cf. Jacob, BektashiyO’, p* 40. 

Sudiis , sadus is a green t ailasan worn by wo- 
men, especially m winter time as a protection 
from cold. 

Tad; [q v ], “Crown”, also turban. 

Tahnik {al^imama) is a special adjustment, 
in which the turban-cloth is brought under the 
chin as a protection against heat and cold or 
its two ends tied under the chin. This form is 
found particularly in the Maghnb and those who 
use it defend it intolerantly and describe all other 
forms of the turban as innovation {btd*a\ as the 
dress of the devil or of the Copts, or as a survival 
of the turbans of the followers of LUt (Kattftni, 
p. 70). The opposite of tahnik is iktfa\ or t'tidfir 
(even letting the ends hang down is also wrong 
in contrast to it) while other rare synonyms for 
the tahnik are talafyhi or iltiha . From the Maghrib, 
the FStimids seem to have bi ought the tahnik to 
Egypt, and the ustadhun muhannakunwere the chief 
emirs (eunuchs) at the Ffitimid court who held the 
highest offices in the personal service of the FS£imid 
caliph (Kalfeashandl, iii. 484; Ibn al-§airift, KanUn, 
ed. Bahgat, Introduction). Farther east also the 
tahnik was occasionally found; for example even 
al-§ull is said to have recommended it. But it is 
not sunna with the Sh 5 fi c ls, while, for example, 
Ibn Kaiyim recommends it. 

Tailasan [q. ▼.], neck-veil of the fcSgfs. 
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T’Sf, a green f ailasan , a name of very rare 
occurrence. 

plur. {awSfc is originally a Persian 
word and in Persia was the turban or a high 
cap. French toque and Spanish toca are perhaps 
connected with it. The name seems to be first 
found in Mamluk Egypt in the xiv*h century, 
when it was a round cap with flat top m various 
colours, worn without the turban-cloth Under 
NSsir Faradj it was extended in height from l / 6 
to 2 / s ells and swollen out like a cupola (perhaps 
under the influence of old Egyptian models) and 
called the Circassian fakiya. Egyptian women are 
said to have imitated this for erotic or other reasons 
and this form then made its way to the east. The 
f cikiya was stiffened with paper and in a FS|imid 
cap, similar in shape, of the xith century have 
been found fragments of papyrus with writing 
upon them These headdresses were quilted and 
had a rippled appearance. Other forms were 
evolved from them, such as the bottles, barrels, 
cones and the so-called unicorns (Makrizl, 11. 104; 
Karabacek, p. 73; cf. furfur). In modern times 
fUkiya is used as a synonym for Q arakiya ; cf. 
Brunot; KattanI, p. 98. 

7 h/x, parallel form for fatlasan. 

Tarbutk , probably, like sharbush , going back 
to the Persian serfush. , only found in Arabic 
from the xvith century, was a tight-fitting cap, in 
Egypt usually of red wool, with a tassel of black 
or blue silk. Around this cap, men of rank wore 
the turban-cloth and under it the small fakiya or 
c arakiya . In Syria and in the c Irak the tarbush 
has sometimes a peak, which hangs behind or at 
the side and is kept in position by a piece of 
cloth. In Egypt this cap used to be called shashtya 
(in Morocco we still find both terms m use side 
by side), m Spain ghtfara TrUbski is a name 
given in Morocco to a young man, who does not 
yet wear the turban (Brunot). The tarbush there 
is always imported from Europe, the shasJnya on 
the other hand is made in the country itself. 

Tar ha = tailasan. 

Tasakhin is also a kind of f ailasan . 

Turfur , tar fur (a), fanfura, fantura , in Arabic 
a loanword of unknown origin (the Latin tun ita , 
tower-shaped, has been compared), a high cap 
round which the turban can be wound. Tar fur a 
seems to be found as early as a papyrus of the 
vnth century A. D. (Karabacek, p. 67), and in 
the fourth century A. H. it was a popular head- 
dress in Kairawfin (Karabacek, p 68) The furfur 
at a later date seems to have been a head-dress 
of the Bedouins (they swore by it, wa-hakk l 
f urfuri , there is a saying, “he fell at the first 
blow like the furfUr of a Bedouin”) and to have 
gone out of fashion with the denizens of the towns. 
A futfur of paper used to be put on the heads 
of criminals and prisoners captured from the enemy, 
and it was worn also by the “prince of the 
New Year " (nawruz) at a popular festival in Cairo, 
which was prohibited m the reign of Barjciik. 
The pointed furfur was in the xiv*h century, with 
or without the turban, the head-dress of the com- 
mon people in Egypt and the countries adjoining 
it (Karabacek, p. 68); at a later date dervishes 
in Egypt wore sugar-loaf-shaped furfur with 
trimmings (Lane, Manners etc.); in Turkey it 
was worn by the volunteer corps of the Delis, in 
Algiers by the Dey’s tawghes, m Morocco by the 
negro soldiery. The name is found wherever 


Arabic is spoken and furfur in Arabic seems to 
correspond to (agy in Turkish and Persian. About 
780 A. H. the double furfur with two peaks like 
a camel's hump, and the $hash above them, appears 
as a lady’s fashion in Egypt and was taken to 
Europe (Karabacek, p. 71), and in modern times 
we find among the Druse and Maronite women 
of the Lebanon a furfur plated with gold or 
covered with horn like the horn of a unicorn. 
In Fas, Algiers and Tunis also, the name is given 
to certain forms of women’s head-dress (cf. Brunot, 
p 1 19; Karabacek, p. 80) 

Ukruf \ ufehruf) a high cap common in the 
Maghrib, which could be made either quite simply 
or of valuable material. 

c Urf was in old Turkey a large globe-or pad- 
shaped turban worn by learned men. corresponding 
to the Arabic dannlya and the Persian kulaht - 
kadi. Sultan Mehemmed II was fond of wearing 
the W/ embroidered with gold; cf. von Hammer, 
Staatsverfassung , 1 444; do. G.O.R. , vii 268; 
viii. 1 9 1 . 

Ur$ii$a, arsusa ) russa is said to be a melon- 
shaped hat 

Uskuf also uskuf iy a , from the Italian scuffia = 
Arabic ktiflya } was a peaked cap embroidered 
with gold, which the officers of the Janissaries 
and some officials of the Serail like the Baltadjis 
wore, also called kuka. Sulaimstn Pasha, son of 
Orkhan, is said to have invented it; he is said to 
have introduced it out of affection for DjalSl al- 
Din Rum! and even to have worn it. It came 
into general use in the reign of Murad I and 
became a kind of ruler’s crown; cf v. Hammer, 
Staatsverfassung , i. 444 sqq . ; do. G O. R. 111. 1 7. 

Yusuf I, Q imHtne-i Yusuf i is an old name for the 
Turkish turban, it is said to have been originally 
invented by Joseph and to be called after him. 
Selim I and II wore these Yusufis , which were 
then called Selimts after them; cf v. Hammer, 
Staatsverfassung , 1. 442 sq.\ do. G 0 R., lii 17 
Btblto graphy\ Arabic works dealing 
especially with the Turban 

1. Abu c Abd Allah M. b al-Waddah al-An- 
dalusi al-Malikl, Kitab Fadl Libas al-Am 7 ?im, 
a contemporary of Bakl b. Makhlad, d. 276 
(889), G A Z., 1. 164, 2 Nasir al-Din M b. 
Abl Bakr c All b. Ab! Sharif al-Makdisi al-Shafi c I, 
$awb al-Ghimama fi Jrsal faraf al-^Jmama^ 
d 906 (1500), G.A.L. , 11. 98, Berlin, N°. 5453; 

3 DjalSl al-Din al-SuyUtl, al-Ahadith. al-hisan 
fi-nia warada fi ’ l-Tatlasan , or . . fl Fadl al- 
Tailasan , d. 91 1 (1505), cf. G.A.L , 11. 143; 

4 do., Taiy al-Lisan c an Dh amm a l- Tailasan ; 
5. do., Dtawab ( ft Simat al-Maltfika wa -) fi 
’ l- c Adhaba (wa-hal yacfyUzan yukal It W-AhUdith 
Kalarn Allah\ G A. L. f 11. 150, 118, Berlin, 
N°. 2509; 6. M b. Yahyfi al-Bukhfirl, Risala 
fi Fadilat alSlmama wa-Sunanha , d. 934 (1527), 
Berlin, N°. 5459; 7. c Alwan al-HamawI, Man- 
zUma fi ’ l-Kalam c ala ’ l-Iniama , d. 936(1527), 
G.A.L ., 11. 333; 8. Shthab al-Dln Ahmad b. 
Hadjar al-Haitaml al-Makkl, Kitab Darr al- 
G hi mama fi Darr al-Tailasan wa ’ l-*Adhaba 
’ l-lmatna , d 973(1565), G A.L., ii. 388; 9 M. 
b. Sul^n M. al-Kfirl, RisUla fi Mafalat al- 
c Jmama wa 'IfAdpaba, d. 1014 (1606), Berlin, 
N°. 5460; 10. M. Hidjazl b. M. b. c Abd Allah 
“al-Wa c iz” (al-Sha c rawI Tarlkat»n 7 al-Kalkashandl 
Balad an , al-§h 5 fi c f Madhbab an ), al- Maw and a /- 
musta'dhaba bi-MasUdir al^ImUma wa 'l- c Adkaba. 
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d. 1035 (1626); II. A. b. M. b. A. al-Makkarl, 
AzhUr al-Kumama fl Ahhbar al^Imama, d 1041 
(1632), cf. G.A.L., n. 296; 12. Abu ’ 1 -Fadl M. 
b A. a Ibn al-ImSm”, Tufifat al-Umtna bi-Ahkam 
al-Imma , d. 1062 (1652), Hadjdjl Khalifa, 
N°. 2551, 13. Shihab al-Dln A b. M. al-JCjia- 
fadjl al-Efendi (Sharih al-Shifa). al-Thtmatna 
fl §ifat al^Imama, d. 1069 (1659), cf. G A L. } 
ii. 285; 14 al-Saiyid M b MawlSya £)ja c far al- 
Kattani, al-Dt'ama h-Mfrifat Ahkam Sunnat 
al-ImUma , modern, punted Damascus 1342 [s. 
the art. kattanI]. 

N°. 14 is the most detailed monograph on 
the turban and has been much used for the above 
article. Of othei writings he mentions N°. 1, 2, 
3, 8, 10, 12, 13, but has himself only seen and 
used N° 8. In addition to N°. 14 we have used 
N°. 2 for some points. 

Of European literature in addition to 
the works of Dozy, Karabacek and Brunot cited 
above we may mention a few general works on 
costume : Rosenberg, Geschtchte des Kostums , 
5 vols , plates with brief descriptions, pi. 297 
on the turban , J. v. Falke, Kostumgeschichte der 
Kulturvolker\ Alb Kretschmer, Die Trachten 
der Vblker , Katalog der Ltpperheideschen Kosturn- 
btbliothek. — 16 forms of turban are illustrated 
by Fesquet, 44 diffeient ones by Niebuhr, and 
no less than 286 aie given by Michael Thalman, 
Elcnchus hb/orum or mss., Vienna 1702, vi. 29 
sq on Cod turc , vn., Bologna (accoiding to 
E I, n 751), cf. Victor Rosen, Remarques sur 
les mss onentaux de la Collection Marsiglt a 
Bologne ( Atti della Real Acc. dei Lincei , 281, 
1883 — 1884), p. 182 (W. Bj 5 rkman) 

TURBAT-I HAIDARI. [See Zawa ] 
TURBAT-I SHAIKH-I £JAM, a place in 
the north-east of Persia (province of Khu- 
i 5 san), not far from the Afghan frontier, its position 
is approximately 6i° East Long and 35 0 N. Lat 
It is a stage on the Mashhad-HerSt road (the 
distance from Turbat-i Shaikh-i Djam to Mashhad 
is about 96 miles, loughly half the distance between 
Mashhad and Herat) and lies on a tributary of 
the HarlrQd In the first half of the xix* h century 
the number of houses was given at about 200 
(Conolly, about 1830), towards the end of the 
century (1894) Yate put the number at about 250. 
The last named traveller observed that the place 
was called Djam by the inhabitants; the inhabi- 
tants themselves are called DjamI In 1894 there 
were about 4,000 families, all agriculturists; they 
used to have a chief of their own; when Yate 
visited the little town, however, the DjSmI were 
under the direct authority of the district governor. 
Turbat-i Shaikh-i Djam has also a primitive citadel 
built of clay , east of the village is the tomb of 
the saint to which the village owes its name. He 
was the mystic Shaikh Ahmad-i DjSmI (d. 536 = 
1142; cf. the article ahmad ejXmI). According to 
Ibn Battuta (ed. Paris, 111. 75 sqql), he was called 
Shihab al-Dln Ahmad and the place belonged to 
his descendants, quite free fiom the authority of 
the state. What Ibn Baftuta further tells about 
the Shaikh is obviously local tradition without any 
great historical value. The tomb was visited by 
TlmUr and at a later date by HumayUn. 

The mediaeval name of Turbat-i Shaikh-i Dj am was 
BUzdjan (also Pufckfin, YafcUt, lii. 890 sq ., gives 
a further variant Fuzz or Fazz, while some 
scholars have v the msba al-Fazzi; the nisba, 


al-Buzdjanl, of comse, is also found). It was the 
capital of the district of Ejftra (also written Z 5 m) 
in the N. E. of KUhistan. According to Yakut, 
Buzdjan lies 4 days* journey from NlsSbUr and 6 
from Herat, while al-Is^akhrl (p. 282) gives four 
days’ journey as the distance from BUzdjan to 
BUahandh The town, on which no fewer than 
180 villages were dependent, lay in a fertile and 
well-watered neighbourhood. According to Ibn 
Rusta (p. 181), D]5m belonged to the 19 rasallk 
dependent on Nls 5 bUr. Al-Mu^addasI (at least 
according to the text quoted in de Goeje, p. 319, 
note e) says that the name BQzd) 5 n is only applied 
to the town (hafr) proper, not to the whole district 
which included the villages depending on it [cf. 
the article sijahr]. We have the less doubt about 
this notice as the not very clear passage, p. 321, 
note b , again seems to identify al-ka$r with al- 
tnadlna. 

Bibliography : G. Le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate , p. 356 sq ; E. Yate, 
Khurasan and Sistan , p. 35 j^.; C. Ritter, 
Erdkunde , vin. 264 sq., 278, 286 sq., C. Barbier 
de Meynard, Dictionnau e . . . de la Perse, p. 12 1, 
149 (V. F. BOchner) 

TURFAN, usually written Turfan, locally pro- 
nounced Turf an, a town in Chinese Turk- 
1 s t a n. The oasis, fertile although suffering from a 
scarcity of water, between the depression of Luk£un, 
which lies below the sea-level, and the ranges of 
the Thian-shan, has been of importance from an- 
cient times not only for trade between China and the 
west but also politically; the settlements men- 
tioned in ancient times and the early middle ages 
were however not on the site of the modern Turfan 
but west and east of it. In the second century B. C. 
the principality of Kii-shi was here, in the year 
60 b c it was destroyed by the Chinese and 
eight small principalities took its place, including 
anterior Ku-shi m the region of Turfan; the 
capital of this was the little town called Kiao- 
ho by the Chinese, the site of which is marked 
by the ruins about 4 miles west of Turfan called 
Yarkhoto by Klementz {Nachnchten uber die von 
der Kats. A had der IVtss. zu St Petersburg tm 
fahre i 8 q 8 ausgerustete Expedition nach Turfan, 
St Petersburg 1899, p. 24 sqq.) Considerable 
importance was later attained by the Chinese settle- 
ment Kao-£ang, called m Turki first KhoSo (Mah- 
mud Kasbghari, 1. 103 . KUdjU), later Kara-Khodia. 
now the mins of Idikut-shahrl, 20—25 mi les east 
of Turfan. Immediately south of the modern Turfan 
lie the ruins called Old Turfan by Klementz ( op . 
cit., p. 28), according to S Franke (Etne chinesische 
Tempehnschf tft aus Idtkutlahrt bet Turfan , An- 
hang zu Abh. Preuss. A had., 1907, p. 36) these 
ruins u must date from ancient times and have been 
an unimportant place”, but they occupy a rather 
larger area (3 square kilometres) than Idikut-shahrl. 

Turfan is not mentioned in the Mongol period and 
not on the Chinese map of 1331 (E. Bretschneider, 
Mediaeval Researches from Eastern Asiatic Sources , 
vol. ii ). The only suggestion that there was perhaps 
a town of Turfan m ancient times also, is found 
m a Saka document found m Tun-Huang and 
published by Sten Konow {Oslo Etnografiske Mu- 
seums Skrifter : Publications of the India Institute , 
iii. 3, Oslo 1929, p. 137 and 148) where a town 
called Tturpamni is mentioned. The first Chinese 
(in the Mmg-shi) reference to Turfan (Chinese 
T’u-lu-fan) is in the year 1377; some foreign em- 
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bassies on the way to China were robbed at Turfan 
and a Chinese army was sent against the king of 
Turfan as a reprisal ( Med . Res., 11. 193). To a 
somewhat later date belongs the first Muslim ac- 
count of Turfan ; according to the Tcfrihh-i Rashidi , 
Khlzr JCfeodja, ghan of Moghulistftn (c. 1389-1399), 
undertook a campaign against “Kara Khodja and 
Turfan, two very important towns on the frontiers 
of China”; the inhabitants were forced to adopt 
IslSm and the two towns were henceforth regarded 
as within the territory of Islam ( Dar al-Islani) 
(Tcfitkhri Raskldt , transl. Ross, p. 52) When the 
celebrated embassy of the TlmUnd ShShrukh [q. v.] 
passed through the country in 823 (1420) the 
inhabitants were, however, for the most part still 
ldolators; there was a large temple of idols there 
and a great statue of Buddha Sakyamuni(Shakemum) 
and many other idols, some old, some of recent 
erection (A^. E.> xiv , p 310 and the original 
text of Hafiz-i Abril [q.v.] in Barthold, al-Muzaf - 
f arty a, p. 27) The present inhabitants of Turfan 
(Turfanllk) know that Uighurs used to live there, 
but these Uighurs are now considered to have 
been Muslims, all Buddhist relics are ascribed to 
the Kalmucks (Klementz, op. cit., p 20) or to 
king DSkySnUs [see ashab al-kahf]. 

Turfan suffered in those days from want of water 
even more than it does now. In the reign of Wais- 
Khan (1418 — 1428) agriculture was conducted in 
a very primitive and laborious fashion; the Khan 
had a deep well dug and out of this he himself 
and his slaves drew water for their fields in earthen 
vessels (Jeuza) {Ta 'rikA-i Rashidi , p. 67) Conditions 
seem to have improved later; towards the end of 
the xvnth century the land of Calf§h (the modern 
Karaghahr) obtained its corn from Turfan ( Zap ., 
xv., 251; quoted by M. Hartmann, Der tslamtsche 
Orient , i. 302). The present underground irrigation 
channels are said not to have been made till the 
xvin th century (Sir A. Stein, in Geogr . Journ ., 
1916, Sept., p. 47). 

Under the princes claiming descent from Caghatai 
Khan in the modern Chinese TurkistSn (xv th — 
XVII th century) Turfan is frequently mentioned as 
the residence of vauous Khans , at a later date 
it was, like the rest of the country, subjected first 
to the Kalmucks, then after the destruction of 
the Kalmuck empire m 1758 to the Chinese. In 
1765 the town of U6(west of Ak-su, q v.), which 
had rebelled against the Chinese, was destroyed 
and its population completely wiped out, m order 
to restore the town, inhabitants were imported 
from other towns, especially from Turfan. U£ was 
was henceforth known as UC-Turfan or Uih-Turfan , 
to distinguish the two, Turfan proper was called 
Old Turfan (Kohne Turfan). In the time of Ya^ub 
Beg (1866 — 1877) Turfan was the frontier town 
of his dominions m the east; in 1876 it was 
visited by a famine and in 1877 occupied by the 
Chinese without resistance. Turfan now belongs 
to the territory of the “king” ( wang ) of Lukfcun. 
The first European to visit Turfan was Dr. A. 
Regel (see below) in 1879. The modern fort of 
Turfan is said by Regel to have been built by 
Ya c fcnb Beg; east of it is the Chinese fort, which, 
according to Grum-Gr2imailo ( Optsanie putesAestviya 
v Zapadnty JCttai , 1 , St. Petersburg 1856, p. 275), 
was not built till 1886; but it is already mentioned 
by Regel. Still farther to the east, according to 
Regel, lay the a ruins of the Turfan of the last 
centuries “with” numerous fine tomb-mosques and a 


beautiful minaret”. The minaret and the medrese, 
to which it belongs, have been several times il- 
lustrated (Klementz, op . cit '., p. 49; O. Donner, 
Resa t Zentralasien 1898, Helsingfors 1901, p. 120; 
A. v. le Coq, Auf Hellas Spuren m Ostturktstan , 
Leipzig 1926, pi. 2). The minaret was not, as has 
been asserted, a Christian belfry, but was only 
built in 1760 by a wang of Luk&un. These ruins 
are probably identical with the Old Turfan of 
Klementz, which m this case would belong to a 
later date than Franke (see above) and Griinwedel 
(“a terribly ruined old town of the Uighur 
period”) have assumed; Klementz also {op. cit ., 
p. 28) seeks “to identify the Tu-lu-fan of the Ming 
geographers with the present Old Turfan, which 
lies S E of the modern Chinese Turfan”. The 
rums of most of the buildings of the old town 
seem to have been destroyed between 1879 aQ( * 
1898, but, as Oldenburg established in 1909, more 
has survived than one would suppose from Klementz’s 
description The modern town is of some importance 
as a commercial centre, the highest estimate of 
the number of inhabitants is about 20,000 

Bibliography, (in addition to the references 
in the article). A. Regel, Turfan, m Peter manns 
Mitteilungen, xxvi , 1880, p. 205 sqq. , Sir A. 
Stein, Innermost Asia, Oxford 1928, p 5 66 
sqq. where further references are given; G. 
Gium-Gr2imailo, Optsanie pute$hcstviya v Za - 
padnly Kitai, 1., St. Petersburg 1896, chap. xn~ 
xvi., A. Grunwedel, Bericht uber archaologische 
Arbeiten tn Idikutscha? 1 und Utngebung itn Win- 
ter 1902-1903, Munich 1905 {Abh Bayer. Akad , 
Kl. 1., vol. xxiv., ser. 1.), p. 4; S. Oldenburg, 
Russkaya Turkestankaya Ekspedtctya 1909 — 
1910, St. Petersburg 1914, p 25. 

(W. Barthold) 

TURGAI, the name of a rivei system 
and of a small town in the steppes of 
Central Asia The main liver Turgai is formed 
of the Karln-saldl Turgai, which receives the Tast? 
Turgai, and the Kara Tuigai, and flows into Lake 
DurukCa, north of it runs the Sari Turgai, which 
is called Ulkun-tamdl in its upper course and 
receives from the west the Muildl-Turgai and the 
Sail-bui Turgai The Sari Turgai flows into Lake 
Sarl-Kopa. In Turkish tur ghat or tor ghat means 
“little bird” (Radloflf, Worterbuch , 111 1184, 1 457 ) ; 
Kara Turghai is a name of the starling. The fortifi- 
cations of Orenburg aie called Torghai Kala. 

The modern town of Turgai on the river of 
the same name was built in 1845 by Major Tomilin 
as a fortress and one of the centres of Russian 
power among the Kirgiz [q v.] under the name 
of the Orenburg fortress (Orenburgsko*e Ukreplenje). 
In 1865 the territory of the Orenburg Kirgiz was 
divided into two provinces {oblast'), the Ural and 
the Turgai. When the Turgai province in 1868 
was divided into districts {u*ezd), the fortress was 
made the capital of the district and called Turgai 
As there was no suitable centre m the province 
itself, the Turgai province was administered from 
Orenburg. The governor lived there and in it was 
published from 1881 the official gazette, Turgatskiya 
Oblastnlya Viedomostt. Among the four capitals 
of district m this, province, the town of Turgai only 
takes the third place and has nevei been important; 
the number of inhabitants according to the census 
of 1897 was only 896, to that of 1911, 1,657. 
The southern part of the province with the town 
of Turgai is less suitable for agriculture and Russian 
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colonisation than the north, on account of the scarcity 
of fertile areas, although in the sixties about 1,300 
hectares were cultivated on the river Turgai alone 
From Turgai, trade routes lead northwards to 
Orsk and Kustanai, and southwards to Irgiz and 
Perowsk (now called Kfzfl-Orda). 

Before Russian rule the present Turgai territory 
was inhabited only by nomads and hardly mentioned 
in political history. An exception is Nasawl’s 
account (ed. Houdas, p. 9 sqq.) of the campaign 
of the Kh w 5 nzm-sh 5 h [q v.] Muhammad m the 
yeai 612 (1215 — 1216) against the Kip&ak and 
his encounter with the Mongols, cf Barthold, 
Turkestan etc. = G. M. S , NS v., p 370 sqq , 
J. Marquart, Ostturkische Dialektstudien , Berlin 
1914, p 128 sqq where on p. 133 a later date 
(midsummer 1219) is assumed. 

Turgai now belongs to the autonomous republic 
of Kazakhstan Instead of the earlier division into 
provinces and districts, the land is now divided 
into administrative areas (okrug), the town of 
Turgai now belongs to the area Aktynbmsk, the 
most southerly part of the former Turgai province 
to the area of Kfzfl-Orda. 

Bibliography : Rossiya , xvm., Kirgizskiy 
Krai , Petersburg 1903, esp. p. 341 sq. and 
map, articles by Ya. Polferov and A Kaufman, 
in Enciklop Slovar', Brokgaus-Efron, xxxiv 
(1902), Aziatskaya Rossiya , 1., Petersburg 1914, 
p. 347 and 351. — On modem conditions I have 
been informed by word of mouth. 

(W. Barthold) 

turkistAn or TURKESTAN, a Persian word 
meaning the “land of the Turks”. To t^e 
Persians of course only the southern frontier of 
the land of the Tuiks, the frontier against Iran, 
was of importance and this frontier naturally 
depended on political conditions. On their very 
first appearance in Central Asia m the sixth 
century A D , the Turks reached the Oxus (cf. 
amu-darya). In the time of the Sasamans therefore 
the land of the Turks began immediately north 
of the Oxus, according to the story given in 
Tabari (1. 435 sq ) the Oxus was settled by an 
arrow-shot of Iiagh as the frontier between the 
Turks and the “territory ( c amal ) of the Persians”. 
According to the Armenian SebSos (seventh century 
A. D ) the Vehrot, 1. e. the Oxus, rises in the land 
of Ttirk'astan (Histoire d'Het achus par Vbeque 
Sebeos , trar.sl. by Fr. Maclei, Paris, 1904, p. 49, 
J. Marquart, Eranlahr , p. 48); m another passage 
m the same work(p 43; Marquart, p. 73)T'urk'astan 
is associated with Delhastan 1. e. DehistSn (m the 
neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea, north of the 
Atrek [q. v.]). 

By the victories of the Arabs, the Turks were 
driven far back to the north , for the Aiab 
geographers of the third (ninth) and fourth (tenth) 
centuries, Turkestan therefore began, not immedi- 
ately north of the Oxus, but only north of the 
area of Arab culture known as “the lands beyond 
the river” MS wars 3 al-Nahr [q.v.]. Turkistan, the 
land of the Turks, was then regarded as the regions 
north and east of Ma war& 3 al-Nahr. [The town of 
KSsfin in FarghSna (q. v.] north of the Sfr-Darya 
[q. v.] was “where the land of Turkistan begins” 
(Yafcnt, iv. 227). The towns of Ejand an< * §Eahr- 
kand on the lower course of the same river were 
in TurkistSn (op. cit , li. 127 , iii. 344) ; in TurkistSn 
lay the town of Kfeotan (op. cit., ii. 403). From 
this use of the name it has been held (especially 


by M. Hartmann, Chinesisch-Turkcstan, Halle 1908, 
p. 1) that the name “Turkestan” was first applied 
by the Russian conquerors of Central Asia quite 
arbitrarily to the land of Ma wari 3 al-Nahr. As a 
matter of fact, the name TurkistSn had long regained 
its earlier significance as a result of the Turkish 
conquests, perhaps less in literature than in everyday 
usage To the people of Persia and Afghanistan 
the “Turks m Turkistan” were their immediate 
neighbours on the north; thus m a lullaby taken 
down in ShirSz in 1886 we are told “Two Turks 
came from TurkistSn, brought me to Hindustan” 
(V Bukovskiy, Obrazcl persidskago narodnago ivor- 
ies tva , St. Petersburg, 1902, p 169 sq.). Through 
the Ozbeg conquests of the xvBb century a new 
Turkistan arose south of the Amu-Darya. The 
corresponding province of Afghanistan still bears 
the name of TurkistSn, as the southern frontiers 
of this Turkestan some travellers (R Burslem, A 
Peep tn Toorktstan , London, 1846. p. 57^.) give 
the pass of Afe: Rabat north of BSmiySn [q v.]; 
others (J. Wood, A Journey to the Source of the 
River Oxus , new edition, London 1872, p 130) 
the pass of Hadjikak, a little farther south, where 
the watershed between the basins of the Helmand 
[q v.] and the AmU Daryfi is ; farther west, in the 
region between the Murghab and the Ab-i Maimana, 
the frontier of TurkistSn is given as the range of 
Band (or Tlrband)-i Turkistan. The name TurkistSn 
was introduced into the scientific terminology of 
the xixth century, not by the Russians but by the 
English, probably under the influence of the Persian 
und Afghan usage. 

In literature, especially in travellers’ records, a 
distinction has usually been made between Russian, 
Chinese and Afghan Turkestan, although the word 
Turkestan (or Turkistan) had an administrative 
significance only in Russia and Afghanistan Some- 
times instead of these we find the terms West 
and East Turkestan The governor-generalship of 
Turkestan was founded in 1867 by the Russians 
with Tashkent [q. v.] as its capital. The frontiers 
of this go vernoi -generalship were sometimes con- 
tracted, sometimes extended. From 1882 to 1898 
the province of Semiryefcye, at one time included 
in Turkestfin, belonged to the governor-generalship 
of the Steppes with Omsk as its capital. In 1898 
Semiryefcye and the Transcaspian province (Turco- 
mans) were incorporated m Turkestan. 

In 1886 Prof. 1 . Mushketow attempted to give 
the name “Turkestan” a definite geographical 
significance, independent of administrative con- 
ditions Under the influence of A. Petzhold’s book 
Umschau tm Russischen Turkestan nebst etner allge - 
metnen Schilderung des Turkestanischcn Bee kens, 
Leipzig 1877, he proposed to give the name Turke- 
stan or the Turkestan basin to the lands between the 
central mountains of Central Asia and the basin 
of the Caspian Sea, the Iranian plateau and the 
sea of ice ; Mushketow had no doubt that the frontier 
between Russia and England m the not distant 
future would be established on the HindS-Kush 
[q. v.] He proposed to replace the term “Chinese 
Turkestan” by the Chinese Han-hai (interpreted 
by European scholars since Richthofen as the 
“dry sea”). Mushketow deals only with geographical 
facts and hypotheses, without regarding the ety- 
mological significance of the words or any ethno- 
graphical considerations 

Mainly on ethnogiaphical grounds the word 
Turkestan has gradually dropped out of use 
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in Soviet Russia. After the revolution, a “Turke- 
stan republic’* lasted a few years with the old capital 
Tashkent. In comparison with the earlier governor- 
generalship the area of this republic was much 
smaller; in the north isolated parts were attached 
to the Kirgiz republic [cf. kirgiz]. After the 
principle of nationality had been finally carried 
through m 1924, the common name of the land 
had to give way to terms formed of the names of 
the various peoples like Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan 
and Tadjikistan. Only a few, mainly economic 
questions, are still settled in Tashkent for all the 
lands in question, for Turkestan in such cases the 
expression Central Asia ( Stednyaya Aztya ) is used 
Turkestan was also the name in use under the 
Ozbegs for a town on the middle course of the 
Sir Darya From the accounts of the Arab geo- 
graphers it may be assumed that in the fourth 
(tenth) century the town of Shawghar (in Le Strange, 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate , Cambridge 1905, 
p 485: Sfcdvaghar) must have stood there, un- 
fortunately no trace of it has been found In the 
xivth century and probably as early as the xnth, 
the later Turkestan was called YasI and is mentioned 
as late as the history of TimUr ( ?afar-Nama , Ind. 
ed , 11 9) as a village ( karya ) The importance of 
the town increased from the cult — first known in 
the Mongol period — of the saint Ahmad Yesewl 
[q. v.], regarded as the converter of the Turks to 
Islam (on his period see also Barthold, in Der 
Islam , xiv/112), and especially after the splendid 
tomb had been erected there by Tlmflr The saint 
was regarded as the patron of the land of the 
Turks and was called Hadrat-i Turkistan, which 
probably explains the new name of the town At 
the time of the Russian conquest the circumference 
of the town was about 2 miles, the population 
about 5,000 and in 1908 it had risen to 15,000 
Bi b hog r aphy In addition to therefeience 
in the text: Mushketow, Turkestan , St Peters- 
1886, 2 nd ed 1915 W. Barthold, Stand und 
Aufgaben der Geschichtsforschung in Turkestan 
( Die Geisteswissenschaftcn^x 1913— 1914, p 1075 
sqq ), do, Tut kestan down to the Mongol In - 
vaston, 1928 (G MS, new ser v ), do, Istoriya 
kulturnoi hzni Turkestana Leningiad 1927; W. 
Masalsky, Turkestanskij krai , St. Petersburg 
1913, p 600 sqq , A Dobrosmlslow, Goroda 
Slr-Dar'inskoi oblasti , Tashkent 1912 — On the 
tomb see especially M Masson, in Izv Sredne 
Az. Geograf Obshc , xix. (1929) p. 39 sqq 

(W. Barthold) 

TORKMAN-eAI (better T-tayl), a village 
in the district of Garmdrfid in the piovmce 
of Adharbaidjan. Tdrkm&n-£ai, “the river of the 
Turkomans”, is really the name of the stream on 
which the village stands ; it comes down from the 
Ci6&kli pass (between TUrkman-£ai and SarSb). It 
is one of the northern tributaries of the river of 
MiySna (§hdhar-6ay?) which flows into the Kfzfl- 
Uz£n (cf. the article safId-rUd). The village of 
TUrkman-£ai marks a stage on the great Tabriz- 
ZandjSn-KazwIn-Tihran-KJhurSsan road. The di- 
stances aie Tabrlz-Tttrkman-fcai c. 60 miles; Turk- 
man-dai-Zan^jSn c. 80 miles. HamdullSh in the 
Nuzhat al-RulUby G. M. 5 ., xxm. 183, puts these 
distances at 16 and 25 farsakhs respectively. He 
calls the village Tttrkman-kandi ; the word hand — 
village, only used in Adharbaidjan and unknown 
elsewhere in Persia, is certainly of eastern Iranian 
origin (cf. Sogdian, kantk > town; cf Barthold, 


Istoriya Kultur. iizni Turkestana , Leningrad 1927, 
p. 38); the word must have been brought into 
Adharbaidjan by Turkish invaders. HamdullSh also 
says that at one time the village was a town, the 
Iranian name of which, Dih Kharran (several 
variants), he gives. 

Clavyo, ed Sreznewski (St. Petersburg 1881, 
p. 172 and 354), calls Tiirkman-Cai Tucelar and 
Tunglar (evidently a corruption of Tiirk-l&r) and 
says that it is inhabited by Turkomans. 

Turkman-6ai is known in history from the treaty 
signed there between Russia and Persia on Feb. 
10/22,1828 This diplomatic document consists of 
two parts. 1. By virtue of the political treaty, which 
was to take the place of the treaty of 1813, Russia 
annexed the khanates of EriwSn and NakhiSewSn 
and received fiom Persia a contribution of 5,000,000 
t limans = 20,000,000 roubles, but this was later 
reduced. 2 A special agreement fixed at 5 °/ 0 ad 
valorem the customs duties between the two countries 
and regulated the personal status of Russian sub- 
jects, in criminal cases they were to be tried by 
Russian courts, civil cases concerning both nation- 
alities were dealt with by Russo-Persian tribunals 
with the participation of the Russian consular re- 
presentatives etc. This particular agreement of 1828 
is the historical origin of the Persian capitulations. 
By the most favoured nation clause, all the states 
of Europe in time secured similar rights. On its 
accession to powei in 1917 the Soviet government 
renounced sua sponte all the old political and 
judicial privileges in Persia and this renunciation 
was sealed by the Persian-Soviet treaty of Feb. 28, 
1921. Since 1918 Persia has shown a desire to 
abrogate capitulations generally, but not till May 10, 
1927 did she address a circular note to this effect 
to the powers, several of whom, from May 10, 
1928, have made new treaties on a basis of equality 
The frontiers of 1828 between Russia and Persia 
(Little Ararat-Caspian Sea) still lemained un- 
changed even after 1921. 

Bibliography Tiirkm£n-£ai is mentioned 
by all the tiavellers who have gone from Tabriz— 
Kazwln, cf. Hommaire de Hell, Voyage , Paris 
1854—1860, 111. 83—84 (the village has 200 
houses) and the atlas pi. lvi. (100m where the 
treaty was signed); Biugsch, Reise , Leipzig 1862- 
1864, 1. 181, Lycklama a Nijeholt, Voyage , 11 
85 ; H Schindler, Reisen , Zettschr. Gesell ’. Erdk ., 
1883, p. 333 (100 houses, altitude 5,285 feet). 

The text of the treaty of 1828 in F. Martens, 
Nouveau recueil des /rfl/z/.r, VI1/2, 1830, p. 564- 
572; Sanf al-Dawla, Mir'at al-buldan 1. 410- 
418; Yuzefovit, Dogovorl Rossti s vostokom , St. 
Petersburg 1869, p 214 — 227, Hertslet, Treaties 
concluded between Great Britain and Persta y 
etc, London 1891. Analysis of the treaty in 
Greenfield, Die Verfassung des pers . Staates , 
Berlin 1904; K. Vollers, Das Onentalische Munz- 
kahnett der Universitdt Jena im Jahre 1906 , 
Dresden 1906, p. 7. (V. Minorsky) 

TURKOMANS, a Turkish people in 
Central Asia. The name has been used since the 
fifth (xith) century, first in the Persian plural 
form Turkm 5 n 5 n, by the Persian historians Gardlzl 
[q. v ] (cf. also now the printed edition by Muh. 
Nazim, E. G. Browne Metn , vol. 1, Berlin 
1928) and Abu ’ 1 -Fa<}l Bai^a^I [q. v.] in the same 
sense as the Turkish Oghuz, Arab. Qkuzz [q. v.]. 
The Oghuz of course used to live in Mongolia, 
where they are mentioned as early as the Orkhon 
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inscriptions of the eighth century. These Oghuz 
are, so far as we know, only called Turks, not 
Turkomans, the Turkomans are mentioned only 
in the west, first (in the transcription T 5 o-k\i-Mong) 
m the Chinese Encyclopaedia of the vuith century 
A. D., T^ung-tten. chap 193 (F. Hirth m S B 
Bayr Akad ., 11. 1899, p. 263^.). According to 
T ung-tien To-kii-mong was another name for the 
land of Suk*tak 1 e the land of the Alans (see 
Allan and sughdak) which in the beginning of 
our era stietched as far east as the lowei course of 
the S?i Dary5 [q. v.], which 111 the fourth (tenth) 
century was the main centre of the Oghuz. 

In the Arabic geogiaphical literature the Turko- 
mans (al-Turkman or al-Turkm5nIyun) are only 
mentioned by al-Mul^addasI (or al-Makdisl, B G A , 
ni. 274 sq ) in the description of a number of towns 
N.VV and N.E of Arbldjab or Sairam, the situation 
of which cannot be exactly defined. By the fifth 
(xi th ) century the origin of the word Tuikoman 
had already been forgotten, the popular (Persian) 
etymology Turk manand “like Turks” is found 
as early as Mahmud KSshghar! (111. 307) From 
his time onwards we often find “ Turks and Turko- 
mans” opposed to one another The language and 
paiticularly the type of the Turkomans was in- 
fluenced by their migration to the west so that 
only a “similarity” was allowed to exist between 
them and the lest of the Turks The Turkomans 
living in Central Asia at the present day are 
particularly easy to recognise by their long 
heads (dolichocephalic), this formation of skull is 
partly produced by artificial deformation in the 
cradle, but is also explained by intei mixture with 
Iranian nomadic peoples of Central Asia Mahmud 
Kashghan (1 80 and 393) calls the Karluk [q v ] 
Turkomans as well as the Oghuz 

On the wide dissemination of Turkomans in 
western Asia as a result of the political events of 
the fifth (xi th ) century, see GIJUZZ and selejUks 
A s a lesult of the political impoitance of the 
SeldjuJc dynasty, we possess fuller notices of their 
people, the Turkomans, than of the all other 
Turkish peoples of the middle ages Rashid 
al-Din (text in Trudl Vast otd Arkh Obskc , vn 
32 sqq ) for example gives the names of the 
individual “Gliuz tribes” In a linguistically oldei 
form (e. g. Salghur for Salur, Yazghfr for Yaztr) 
we find these names m Mahmud Ka&hghan (1. 
56 sqq.) Of the 24 names given by Ra§h*d al- 
Dln, 21 agree with the list in Mahmud Kashghan. 
Three names (Yaylrl?, Kar?^ and Karkfn) are found 
only] in Rashid al-Din and one (Djaruklugh or 
Caruklugh) only m Mahmud The total number of 
tribes according to Rasljid al-Din was 24 (the same 
number occurs in many Turkish and Turkoman 
legends), according to Mahmud 22, but the latter 
also knows (111 307) that the original number 

was 24, two tribes are said to have separated in 
the pre-Islamic period from the rest and formed 
the people of the Khaladj [q. v ]. 

The name Oghuz was not ousted by that of 
Turkomans till the Mongol period; in the vi th 
(xnth) century the word Gljuz is found even in 
official documents (text in Barthold, Turkestan , 
1. 28 sq ). On the place of abode of the separate 
tribes nothing is said either by Rashid al-Din or 
by Mahmud Kasbgharl In the historical references 
(e. g. Zap , ix. 303 ; Nesewi, ed. Houdas, p 39 , 
G, M. £., xvi. 120 and 122, where Tak should 
be read for YaE) the Yazghlr or Yazlr are the 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, IV. 


earliest (end of the vi th = xii th and beginning of 
the vuth — xm th century) to be associated with 
a definite region — east of Balkan [q. v.] where 
the fortress of T5fc, later the town of Durun, now 
a ruined site near the railway station of Boharden, 
once stood. According to Hamd Allah Kazwini 
( G M.S , xxm/i 159 supra- there and in the 
transl. 11. 155, wrongly Bazar) there was much 
corn there, the Yazfr seem therefore to have taken 
to agriculture. At a later date the Yazfr are called 
Kar.itashl? or Karada&hlf, it was only towards the 
end of the xvm th and beginning of the xixth century 
that they were driven out of Akhal (see AKHAL 
tekke) by the tribe of Tekke 

Among the Tuikomans who migrated into western 
Asia the ethnic Turkoman gradually disappeared 
and has suivived only m a few distncts Ibn 
Battuta [q v.] still calls even the Ottomans Turko- 
mans (Voyages^ 11 321) In the ninth (xv th ) century 
Khalil al-Zahirl ( G.A.L , 11 135) gives a list of 
the Turkoman tribes living in the empire of the 
Mamluks [q v ] from Ghazza [q v ] to DiySr Bakr 
[q v ] (P E L O K, vu s. v xvi 105) Of the 
tribes mentioned there only that of Dulghadir (see 
DHU ’l-kadr) attained any political importance 
The only really important Tuikoman states jti 
western Asia were the kingdoms of the dynasties 
of the Kara-Koyunlu [q v ] and the Ak-Koyunlu 
[q v.] The still celebrated Turkoman carpets are 
first mentioned in the west (Abu ’1-Fida 3 , ed. 
Reinaud, p 379, from Ibn Sa c ld) The carpets 
were made by women, mainly by girls. 

The Turkomans were among the few Turkish 
peoples of Central Asia, who letained their old 
ethnic even aftei the Mongol period. But very 
few of the old tribal names survived, the names 
of the most important and largest tribes of the 
present day (the Tekke, Goklen, Yomut, Eisan, 
Sarlk etc ) are not mentioned before the Mongol 
period As with othei nomads or semi-nomads, 
new formations were produced by the activity of 
single individuals, thus a clan of the Sarfk still 
calls itself Bairac, after a leader who fell in 1651 
(year of the hare) (Abu ’1-GhazI, ed Desmaisons, 
p. 324 sq.). The most information about the 
Turkomans in the xvflh and xvu th centuries is 
given by Abu ’1-GhazI [q v ] in his larger work 
and also in his history of the Turkomans, Sha$ara-t 
Tarakima (not mentioned m the Encyclopaedia ), 
which so far is only accessible in a Russian 
tianslation ( Arkhabad 1897) 

As the Turkomans were unable to form a state 
of their own, they dwelt in various kingdoms 
(Persia, Kh w 5rizm, Bukhara, and in the xvmth 
century Afghanistan also) As a matter of fact, 
the Turkomans usually succeeded in practice in 
maintaining their independence against these king- 
doms; they frequently inflicted disastrous defeats 
on armies sent against them The separate tribes 
were also frequently at war with one anothei In 
the xixth century the Tekke tribe especially disting- 
uished itself by its victories over other Turkoman 
tribes It was only in poetic literature that the 
Turkoman people felt itself united . they all regarded 
MakhtQm Kull of the tribe of Goklen, who flourished 
in the second half of the xvmth and first half of 
the xixth century, as their common national poet 
(his father Dawlat Mamad was writing m 1167 
[1753 — 1 754]) {Zap , xvu 146). Towards the end 
of the xvuth century a section of the Turkomans 
migrated from Mangfsfcl&k [q. v.] and went north- 

J 7 ' 
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wards from the Caspian Sea into Russian territory, 
where they still dwell in the basin of the Kurna 
and of the MantC: the number of these Turkomans 
in 1912 was 1 5*534, less than in 1906 (15,990). 
Even for these Turkomans, completely separated 
from their kinsmen, MakhtQm Kull was still the 
national poet. 

The Russian conquests in Central Asia, especially 
the occupation of Krasnowodsk (1869) and the 
campaign against Khiwa (1873) made inevitable 
the subjection of the Turkomans, and was concluded 
by the storming of Gok-tepe [q. v ] in 1881 and 
the “voluntary” surrender of Merw in 1884 and 
of the lands south of it in 1885. The treaties 
determining the frontier in the following yeais 
settled the present distribution of the Turkoman 
lands in Russia, Persia and Afghanistan. Russian 
Turkomania was at first administered as a separate 
(Transcaspian) district, but in 1898 it was incor- 
porated in the governorgeneralship of Turkestan 
[q. v ] After the Revolution and the settlement 
of the problem of nationalities Turkomania was 
organised in 1924 as a Socialist Soviet Republic 
According to the census of 1926 — 1927 the popu- 
lation of this republic was 1,030,641, of whom 
719,792 were Turkomans; in the towns and larger 
villages there were 136,982, of whom only 8,790 
were Turkomans. On the number of Turkomans 

in Peisia and Afghanistan we have of course no 
accurate statistics. According to Aristow’s estimates 
(1896) the figure was only 80,000, 50,000 in Af- 
ghanistan and 20,000 in Persia. 

Bibliography, (so far as not given in 
the article itself). H Vdmbery, Das Turken- 
volk in sunen ethnologtschen und ethnographischen 
Beztehungen geschildert , Leipzig 1885, P 382 
sqq ; N. Anstow, Zam*etki ob etmceskom sostav l e 
tyurkskikh piemen , St. Petersburg 1897, A Se- 
menow, Ocerki iz istoru presoedinemya voPnoi 
Turkmenn ( 1881 — z&Yj'), Tashkent 1909, R. 
Karutz, Unter Kirgtzen und Turkmenen , Berlin 
[n d ] ; L. Oshanin, Tlsyaceletnyaya davnost 9 do- 
likhocefaltt u tu ? kmen 1 vozmoznl l e putt e l e prois- 
khoideniya ( Izv . Sredneaz. Komiteta , 1 131 sqq) } 
do., N l ekotorl*e dopolmtel'nhe dannl l e k gipo - 
teze skifo-samatskogo proiskhoiden iya tuikmen , 
Tashkent 1928, Turkmemya , vol 1, Leningrad 
1929 ; in this W. Barthold, Occrk istoru turk - 
menskogo naroda , A. Samoylovifc, Ocerki po 
istoru tw kmenskoi hteraturl , N Aitakow, Tn 
godo Turkmenti , Ashkhabad 1928. 

(W. Barthold) 

Turkoman Literature. 

The literature of the Transcaspian Turkomans 
until quite recent times was confined to a popular 
unwritten liteiature consisting mainly of poems by 
c as&$k' s. This backward condition of the written 
literature is due to the fact that these Turkomans 
have never formed a state and that they have 
retained a nomadic mode of life and never adopted 
the settled habits of town life. Although there is 
a great resemblance between the popular literature 
of the Turkomans (consisting of proverbs, riddles, 
tales, songs, lullabies, etc.) and that of the Oghuz 
living farther west, 1. e the Turks of Persia, the 
Caucasus and Anatolia, we find among the Turko- 
mans very many more traces of the pre-Isl 5 mic 
period. 


The written literature of the Turkomans consists 
of lyric poems and epics, poetry of a religious 
and didactic nature as well as popular romances, 
which were recited among the Turkomans by bakghl 
[q. v ], 1. e. wandering musicians. In form and sub- 
ject, these poems differ very little from those 
popularised in AdharbaidjSn and m Anatolia by 
the *a$hlk' s. They are written in the syllabic metre 
and in the quatrains called ghoshght [cf. koshma]. 
Among the Turkomans this word is used in the 
general sense of poem. The popular anonymous 
romances deal with the same subjects as those of 
Adharbaidjan and Anatolia, like the Fisher and 
hts Companion (Satyad tie Hemrah ), c A^ik Gharib , 
Kor Oghlu , Tahir and Zulu a , Yusuf and Ahmad , 
motives which belong originally to the Oghuz. We 
may also note the close relation between the popular 
music of the Turkomans and Adhen music. These 
links between the different Oghuz Turk groups 
may be explained paitly as a continuation of then 
common ancient cultuie and partly as a result of 
mutual influences of latei date Thus there are 
obvious connections between the famous romance 
Yusuf and Ahmad (which has also been adopted 
by the Ozbegs) and the book of Dede Korkut 
which is a remnant of the ancient Oghuz epic 
In addition the intercourse of the Turkomans with 
the centres of Tuikish cultuie m Khurasan, Kh w anzm 
and Turkestan have caused the Turkish literatuie 
of Cential Asia to influence Turkoman liteiatuie 
Among the Turkomans the Oghuz- Adherl poets 
like Nesimi and Fuzuli and the poems of the 
great £aghatai poet c All Shir News 3 ! aie also 
studied and the memory of the last, as well as 
of his pation Sultan Husain Baikara is still alive 
among the people The influence of Ahmed Yesewi 
and of his pupils is visible in the work of the 
best known lurkoman poet, Makljdum Kuli 
(cf Ilk Mutcfaiuwifler , p 199) 

We have as yet very little information about 
the early works of the Turkoman literature com- 
posed in the what is now Tuikmenistan. Abu 
H-GhazI in his Shadjara-i tarakuna mentions a 
poetical work called Mifin al-Murtd which, ac- 
cording to him, had been popular among the 
Turkomans down to his own time But this work, 
wutten in 1313, although containing some references 
to nomad life, in reality originates among the 
Turks of Khwarizm and has no connection with 
the Turkomans. Next comes the methnewl'. Raw - 
nak all slam , attributed by tradition to Shaikh 
Sharaf of Khwanzm, but ZekT Welldl has shown 
that the work was composed in 889 (1484) by a 
poet named Wafa 5 1. This book is still studied 
among the Turkomans; it is written in the c arud 
metre but has no literary value. Perhaps this 
Wefa’l was one of the poets in the entourage of 
the Turkoman princes of Khurasan of the time 
of Shah Isma c il Safawl We know however that 
as late as the Timund penod, poems in the Turko- 
man-Caghatai style were recited in KhurSsSn, and 
from the Tedhkire of Sam MlrzS [q. v.] and from 
the Tedhkire m CaghatSi of Sadl^i, called Ma&mct 
a/- /Chaw ass. we know the poems of several Turko- 
man poets belonging to the xvith century (for the 
Ma&md' al-Khawa^ see: W. Pertsch, Die turk 
HSS. zu Gotha , N°. 169). These poems howevei 
were intended for town-dwellers and were not 
known among the nomads. A work which was 
known to the Turkomans is the §&adjara-i taraktma 
of Abu ’ 1 -GhazI (not mentioned m the article 
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abu ’l-£HXzI). This book was published in 1897 
by Tumanski at 'Ashkabad (a sixth manuscript 
was recently disco veied by Samoilovitch , cf Comp Us 
Rendus de l' Academic des Sciences de I'U R S S ., 
1927, N°. 2, p. 39 — 42). Although this work 
contains some borrowings from the historical 
books of the Oghuz, it also includes ancient 
popular traditions of the Turkomans As the 
language of the known manuscripts has been 
much altered by copyists, it has not the value it 
might have had as a specimen of the old Turko- 
man dialect 

The literary traditions of the Turkomans of the 
present day and the other sources available only 
help us for the xvmth an d XIX th centuries. Samoi- 
lovitch, the best authority, has been able to collect 
the names of about 20 poets belonging to Turko- 
man tribes. Their poems celebrate the battles and 
rivalries between the different tribes and aie read, 
without exception, by all the Turkomans The 
tribe of the Gokien, piobably because it adopted 
a settled life before the others, produced most 
poets in the xviu th and xix th centuries in the 
hist place the greatest poet Makhdum Kuli, his 
father Dew let Muhammad Molla Az&di, 
then his son-m-law and pupil Dhalill, and lastly 
Saiyidf, the poet of the ErsSrl, who sought 
refuge among the Gokien Dewlet Muhammad Molla 
Azadi in 1167 (1753) composed a methncwi entitled 
fVa c z-t Azadi m the c arud metre, a moralising 
poem showing the influence of Caghatai litera- 
ture The same poet also wrote poems in the style 
of the c ashtk s Among the poets of the xvm th 
century may also be mentioned Ma c rufi and 
She i day I. Another poet, a product like Azadi of 
the medrese , of the xix th centuiy is c Abd al- 
Sattar Kadi of the tube of the Teke, whose 
Djengname was published by Samoilovitch m 1914 

This methnewl , written in the metre ^ / 

/ ^ /, is a histoucal poem describing 

an episode of a struggle between the Sunni Teke 
and the §hfi Persians The work is not, however, 
a pure specimen of the popular language of the 
Turkomans 

Makhdum Kuli received his education in the 
medrese of Shir c Ali Khan in Kh w anzm but his 
real life has been much obscured by legends His 
popularity has been so great that the works of 
many other poets have also been attributed to 
him, even although the mukhallaf of these poets 
are given at the end of the poems Among the 
Turkomans of Khlwa and even among the Ozbegs, 
the expression u to read Makhdum Kuli” means 
tt to read didactic poems m Turkoman”. We do 
not know which of the 279 poems attnbuted to 
him are really his. Among them we find pieces 
of a religious and didactic natuie as well as 
warlike poems inspired by the struggle with the 
Persians. These poems are our most important 
souice for our knowledge of the Turkoman con- 
ception of life The ghoshghi of Dhalill and 
Saiyidl also reflect this popular wisdom and are 
written in the c arUd metre and in the form of 
mukhammas , musaddas etc 

Since the Russian revolution of 1905, there 
have been signs of a revival among the Turko- 
mans but it is only since 1917 that the move- 
ment has been a steady one. The centre of this 
renewed intellectual activity is c AsbV&b5d. School- 
books, periodicals and newspapers are pu- 
blished in the Turkoman dialect and an in- 


stitute for Turkoman culture has been founded. 
Ethnography, music and popular literature are 
being studied and the foundations laid for a 
marxist literature just as in the other lands be- 
longing to the Union of Soviets. Although the 
products of this new literature are not yet of 
much literary value, several important works have 
been published, like the collected works of Saiyidl 
and Dhalill and the Sat y ad tie Hemrah Hikayest 
(by scholars like Geldiyeff and Kulmehmedoff). 
These lesearches by learned Turkomans assisted 
by Russian orientalists will probably in the near 
futuie throw much light on unknown periods of 
this literature. 

Bibliography. The earliest account of 
Turkoman poets and of Makhdflm Kuli is found 
in A Chodzko, Specimens of the Popular Poetry 
of Persia , 1842 After him Berezin published 
several Turkoman poems m his Chrestomathte . 

H VdmbSry in his Travels , London 1864 gives 
some information about MakhdQm Kuli, in 1879 
the same author published m Z D.M G , xxxm 
31 fragments of his poems. This aiticle, however, 
as well as that of Ostroumof, publ m 1907, 
contains many errors. The most important re- 
searches have been those of Samoilovitch in the 
following aiticles 1. Turkmenskij poet-bosjak Kor 
Mulla t jego pesnja o Russkikh {zjiivaja Starina , 

serija XVI, St Petersburg 1907, p 215 — 23), 

2 Pojezdka v Turkestan v 1906 — /907 g [Zap. 
Vost Old Imp Russk Artli Obshc ., xvm., 
p. xvm. — xix ), 3. Po povodu izdamya N P. 
Ostrournova u Svetoc Islama ” [Zap y xvm 158 — 
166), 4 Matenaly po Srednoaziatsko-turetskoj 
literature [Zap, xix I — 30), 5 Ukazatel k 
pesnyam MakRt um- Kuli ( Zap , xix ); 6 Ucebntk 
Turkmenskago nareltya [Zap , xvm.); 7 K statye 
u Ukazatel k pesnyam Makhtum-Kull ” ( Zap 
xix., p 125), 8 Abdu-s-Satlar Gazy , Krnga 
inzskazov 0 bitvakh tekmtsev Turkmenskaya 
istonceskaya poema XIX veka , St Petersburg 

1924 

H Vdmbery, Yusuf und Ahmed , Budapest 1 91 1; 
this story has also been printed at Kazan in 1904, 
some sections have already been published by 
Vdmbery in Cagataische Sprachstudien , Leipzig 
1867, p 95 — 1 14 On the MuHn al-Murid cf 
ZekI Walldi, Khv>anzmde yazllmls fa eskt turkU 
Ether ler, in Turkiyat MedjmiYasly 11 315 — 45 
The various manuscripts of the Rawnak al - 
Islam have been described by Samoilovitch 
(a new manuscript of the xix th century is in 
my private library), the work was printed for 
the first time at Kazan in 1850; m I9°5 ** 
was again published at Tashkent by Ostroumof. 
The D'vwan of MalchdUm Kuli publ. at Con- 
stantinople in 1340 by Sheikh Muhsin FgnI 
contains more mistakes than Vdmb6ry‘s edition. 
For a critical bibliography of the publication 
relating to Makhdum Kuli see* Zekl Walldi, 
Turkiyat Me&mu'asl, 11 465—474; Kul-Meh- 
medof, Seydl ghoshghilan . c Ashk;abad 1926; 
do, Dhalill gjhpdkghAart , ‘Ashfcabad 1926; do., 
Sayad tie Hemrah , c Agh^fihad 1927* The last 
and most complete publication on Turkoman 
literature is the article by Samoilovitch, Ocer- 
kt po is tom turkmenskoy litetatury , in the 
periodical Turkmentya , vol. i., 1929, publ. 
by the Academy of Sciences of the Union of 
Soviets. 

(KttPRflLt) ZXde Fu 5 Xd) 
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A. — I. Historical and Ethnographical 
Survey 

The word Turk (Chm. Tu-ktie, Greek ToVpxoi') 
first appears as the name of a nomad people in 
the sixth century A D. In this century a powerful 
nomad empue was founded by the Tuiks, which 
stretched from Mongolia and the northern frontiei 
of China to the Black Sea. The founder of the 
empire, called Tu-men by the Chinese (in the 
Turkish inscriptions. Bu-m?n) died in 552, his 
brother Istami (Chin She-tie-mi, Greek At%u( 3 ovAo$, 
A/A£//3ct/Ao$ and '£iA.%l( 3 ovAo$ , m al-Tabari, 1 895 
and 896 * Sindjibii Khakan) by whom the con- 
quests in the west were made, seems to have lived 
till 576. The two brothers seem to have been 
quite independent of each othei The Turkish 
empires in question were distinguished by the 
Chinese as the empties of the Northern Turks 
and of the Western Tuiks In 581 undei the 
influence of the Chinese dynasty of Sui, which 
had now risen to power, a final breach was 
made between the two kingdoms. In the next 
century both had to submit to the nominal 
suzerainty of the T 3 ang dynasty (618 — 907), the 
Northern Turks about 630, the Western in 659 
In 682, after 50 years of foreign lule, the Northern 
Turks succeeded in regaining their independence 
and former power To this new empire, which 
lasted till 744, belong the “Orkhon inscriptions” 
(called after the river Orkhon in Mongolia), the 
oldest monument of the Turkish language From 
time to time, especially in 699 and 71 1, these 
rulers succeeded in bringing the Western Turks 
under their rule but could not subdue them per- 
manently. Of the Western Turkish tribes the Turgegh 
were the most distinguished, whose chiefs in the 
last years of the vnth century assumed the powers 
of Khans. The kingdom of the Tiirgesh was ended 
by the Arabs under Nasr b Saiyar in 121 (739) 
(Tabari, 11. 1593 sqq , 1613, 1689 sqq.) 

Various views have been expressed regarding 
the relations of these, the oldest Turks, to their 
predecessors, the nomad peoples in the east and 
west The attempt has been made to prove that 
m earlier centuries also there were Turkish languages, 
of course under other names, and to explain from 
the Turkish isolated words that have survived from 
the pre-Christian period. In the west it has been 
often assumed that the ancient nomad people 
par excellence, the Scythians, or at least a section 
of them, were related to the Turks In Curtius 
vii. 7, m the history of Alexander the Great, 
Carthasis, a brother of the king of the Scythians 
who dwelt beyond the Yaxartes [cf. sIr-daryA], 
is mentioned. Th Noldede pointed out to A. 
Gutschmid that this might be the Turkish Jfar- 


das/it “his brother” so that we have here “perhaps 
the first reference in history to a Turkish people” 
(A. Gutschmid, Geschichte Irans und seiner Nach - 
bar lander von Alexander dent Grossen bis gum 
Untergang der Arsactden , Tiibingen 1888, p. 2, 
note 1). Noldeke himself, as he observes in his 
preface to Gutschmid’s work, “no longer wished 
seriously to support this suggestion casually thioivn 
out by him” 

To an even earlier period belong the references 
in Herodotos, iv 23 to the people of the Agnp- 
paeans or Argimpaeans and to the sap of a tiee 
called which was drunk mixed with milk 

The word %it%\j (according to Mullenhof, Deutsche 
Alter tumskunde, 111 15 Tuik adjt or act “bitter”, 
Tomaschek, S B Ak Wien , cxvn 60 equates it 
with a hypothetical arghy in the meaning of “food”; 
cf. also F. Braun, Razhkamya v oblasti gotoslavy - 
ansktkh otnosheniy , St Petersburg 1899, p 88) 
has been sometimes held to be the oldest Turkish 
word that has come down to us The Turks aie 
described by the Chinese as descendants of the 
Hiung-nu (Huns) In the r i V icn-han-shu m the ac- 
count of a treaty concluded in 47 B C between the 
Emperor of China and the rulei of the Huns, a 
Hun word (in Chinese transcription king-lu , old 
sound king-luk ) is mentioned as meaning “cere- 
monial sword of the Huns” This word is connected 
by Fr Hnth {Bulletin de VAcad. etc , 1900 p 222) 
with the Telcut kfngbak “a two-edged knife” 
(Radloif, W or ter bitchy 11 709) and the eastern 

Turkestan khigrak “a broad knife” (R. Shaw, A 
Sketch of the Turk Language , 11 163) In still 

older Chinese soutces, the same Hun word is men- 
tioned in the account of an event of the year 
1022 B c., which makes Hirth consider it “the oldest 
Turkish word on record” {The Ancient History of 
China , New York 1911, p 67) K Shiraton 
{Bulletin de VAcad etc, 1902, xvn , N° 2, p 1 
sqq ) has made an attempt to explain a large 
number of Hun words preserved in Chinese sources 
from the Turkish, but at a later date the same 
scholar {J A , ecu , 1923, p 71 sq.) attempted 
to show that the language of the Huns was a 
Mongol language with an admixture of Tunguz 
elements 

As eastern neighbouis of the Huns the Sien-pi 
are mentioned in Chinese sources, by whom the 
Huns w r ere driven out of Mongolia towards the 
end of the first century A n. , at a later date 
seveial dynasties were founded by the Huns and 
also by the Sien-pi m China, among the Sien-pi 
dynasties, that of the Northern Wei (386 — 534) 
was of special note. The Sien-pi are usually legarded 
as a Tunguz people (e. g E Chavannes, Docu- 
ments sur les Tou-kiue [Turcs] occidentaux , St. 
Petersburg 1903, p 155, note 5), but, as P. 
Pelliot announced at a lecture given in St Peters- 
burg in autumn 1925, a Sien-pi glossary has sur- 
vived in Chinese, from which it is evident that 
the Sien-pi were a Turkish — speaking people. So 
far as I know, nothing has so far appeared m 
print about this glossary, and so long as a source 
like this is not accessible to us, the question of 
the origin of the peoples concerned cannot of 
course be decided If it should be definitely proved 
that the Huns were Mongols, and the Sien-pi Turks, 
it would follow that in these days, unlike later 
times, the Turks lived to the east of the Mongols. 
How the name of the people, which survives only 
in Chinese transcription, was really pronounced, 
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we do not know. E. Blochet (G.M S., xn. 201) con- 
nects Sien-pi with Sibir. In Byzantine and Armenian 
sources we find a people called Sabirs mentioned 
for the first time in 463 and the last in 558 (cf 
J. Marquart, Osteuropaische und ostasuitische Streif- 
zuge , Leipzig 1903, index), but of migrations of 
the Sien-pi to the west nothing is known 

N. Poppe has recently dealt with the question of 
the origin and early histoiy of the Turks from an- 
other standpoint, the linguistic An Altaic primitive 
language ( Ursprache ) is presupposed, to which 
the primitive Turkish, the primitive Mongol and 
the primitive Tunguz go back The primitive Tur- 
kish was on the same level of development as 
the language of the Orkhon inscriptions, “the 
phonetic system of the Orkhon Turkish is com- 
pletely in keeping with our ideas of the primitive 
Turkish phonetic system” ( Ungansche Jahrbucher , 
vi. 98) 

The writer of course does not assert that 
all modern Turkish languages are descended from 
the language of the Oikhon inscriptions, this would 
be impossible, if only because the insciiptions 
themselves mention seveial tribes of Turks; it 
was only an “aichaic dialect” “The period of 
primitive Turkish” must be placed “at the latest 
in the centunes just before the Chnstian era” 
(op ctt) In general the Turkish languages are 
on a higher level than the Mongol ones, even 
“the modern Mongol of any district one likes to 
choose” in the Mongol world “is much more archaic 
than the oldest Tuikish languages known to us” 
“The Mongol of literature, not however the living 
dialects”, is phonetically “almost at the same stage 
of development as the Altaic pnmitive language” 
(of at., p. 1 1 7). 

Special attention is devoted by the author (op 
ctt, cf also Bulletin de l' Acad etc, 1 924, p 289 
sqq,, Asia Major , i 775 ^., Koi ost Czoma-Archiv, 
11. 65 sqq . , Ungansche Jahrbucher , vn 151 sqq ) 
to the relation of the “Cuwassisch” (his form) to 
the other Turkish languages. Cuwass does not go 
back to the primitive Turkish language but the 
latter and the oldest form of Cuwass both go back 
to a “Cuwass-Turkish primitive language” and these 
with the primitive Mongol go back to an “Altaic 
primitive language”. The division in the Cuwass- 
Turkish original language is with caution brought 
into connection with the migrations of Hun tribes 
to the west. The Cuwass are descendants of the 
Western Huns, the Cuwass-Tuikish primitive 
language was then the language of the Huns The 
change characteristic of the Turkish language (un- 
like the Cuwass) of r > z and l^>ih did not take 
place as Ramstedt thought (J S. F Ou , xxxviii /i, 
31) between the fourth and sixth century, but 
much earlier, perhaps about the beginning of the 
Christian era 

V Thomsen (Z D.M G , Ixxvin 122) supposes 
the word “Turk” means “strength, power” (cf 
also F. W. K. Muller, Uigunca , 11 97: ark turk , 
“might and power”), it is said to have been “at 
first probably the name of a single tribe or more 
probably rather of a ruling family”. In the in- 
scriptions, the word turk seems to have a political 
rather than an ethnographical significance , the ex- 
pression “my Turks, my people” (in Thomsen, 
1., E. 18 ; ii., E 16; 11., S. 10) points m this direction. 
Alongside of the Turks, the Oghuz or To^uz(“nine”; 
from the number of their separate tribes or families) 
Oghuz are frequently mentioned, sometimes as 


enemies of the Turks and their rulers, sometimes 
as the Khan’s own people, esp. i., N. 4 , 11 , E 30, 
where the Khan calls the Tofcuz Oghuz his “own 
people” and regards their rising against his rule 
as the dissolution of all order in heaven and earth. 
The Khan and his followers had probably belonged 
originally to the people of the Oghuz} the Oghuz 
hostile to the Khan dwelt to the north of his 
residence, which was near the mountains of OtUken 
(on this word see now also B Vladimircov, in 
Comptes rendus de I'Acad etc., 1929, p. 133 sq.) t 
according to Thomsen ( Z . D . M , &\, lxxvm. 1 23) 
“piobably a part of the present range of Hangai 
near the river-system of the Orkhon m northern 
Mongolia” The people of the Uighur are also men- 
tioned in northern Mongolia, on the Selenga river, 
although only in one passage (11 , E. 37). The Oghuz 
enemies of the Turks had about 680 a Kaghan 
of their own, a vassal of the Chinese emperor; in 
the eighth century he is no longer mentioned The 
leader of the Uighur bore the more modest title 
of an eltabir (e g. 11., E 38), in the inscriptions 
the expressions kaghanllgh budun “people under 
a Kaghan” (e. g. 1 , E 9 ; 11., E 9) and eltabir - 
Itgh budufi “people under an eltabir” (e. g ii., 
E. 38) are contrasted In addition to the Turkish 
Kaghan in the east (according to the Chinese view 
in the north), there was also a Turkish Kaghan, 
the Kaghan of the Turgish (or Turgesh) in the 
west From Arabic (Tabari, 11 1593, where the 
town of Nawaket is mentioned, on its situation: B 
G A , vi., text, p 29 and 206) and Chinese sources 
we know that his royal residence was on the river 
Cu [q v.] His people is called on ok “tenariows” 
town the number of their tribes There wasathiid 
Tuikish Kaghan, the Kaghan of the Kirgiz [q v.] 
on the Yenisei, the Kh5n of the inscriptions claims 
to have himself given the ruler of the Kirgiz the 
title of a Kaghan (1., E 20; 11., E. 17) The 
opinion that to become a Khan (Kaghan) the title 
had to be received from another Kb&n is also 
found in Muslim sources ( c Awfl in Barthold, Turke- 
stan v epofchu mongol'skago nashestvtya , 1. 96). 

“East of the western Turks and into their ter- 
ntory between the Altai and the upper course of 
the Irtish” (so Thomsen, Z D M.G , lxxvm, 172) 
lived the Karluk, a people of undoubted Turkish 
origin In 766 the lands of the Western Turks 
passed into their possession; their ruler at that 
time, like the ruler of the Oghuz on the S?r-Darya, 
boie the Tuikish (originally Tokhan cf. Marquart, 
Eranlahi , p. 204, W. Bang, in Utig Jahrb , vi. 
102, note 3) title of yabghu , which is mentioned 
in the Orkhon inscriptions as the title of a prince. 
The only Turkish people at that time already 
leading a settled life (at least in the east) was the 
Basmfl in Bighbalfk [q v ] , their ruler had the 
title of Iduk-kut “holy majesty” (a., E. 25). The 
prince of the Uighur in the same region had the 
same title in the xiiith century, when its origin 
had already been forgotten (hence the attempts 
to explain it m Rashid al-Dln and Abu ’1-GhazI; 
cf the passages given in Radloff, Kudatku Bthk , 
part 1., p xxvii. and xxxix ). A Grunwedel seems 
to have heard the pronunciation tdikut in this 
very region ; hence the name of the ruins of 
Idikutshan at Turfan (A. Griinwedel, Bertchte uber 
arehdologtsche Arbeiten in Idikutschart und Um- 
gebung , Munich 1905). Thomsen (Z.D.M.G,, lxxviii. 
17 1) describes the Basmfl as only “a tribe related 
to the Turks”. That they were not a pure Turkish 
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people seems to be clear from the name. Aristow 
( Zam'etki ob etntceskom sostav'e tyurksktkh piemen, 
St Peteisburg 1897, p 91 sq) has pointed out 
that according to Ducange ( Glossartum ad scrip tores 
mediae et tnfimae graecttatis ) the children of a 
French father and a Greek mother were called 
Basmoule or Gasmoule in Byzantium Even in the 
xith century, m MahmQd Kashghari (1 30), the 

Basmfl are mentioned among the peoples, who 
have a (non-Turkish), language of their own al- 
though they also know Turkish. 

The other peoples mentioned in the inscriptions 
weie probably not Turks, notably the Tatars, 
although Tuikish numerals like otuz (30) and 
tokuz (9) are prefixed to their names As Thomsen 
(Z D M.G , lxxvin 174) rightly points out, they 
were “undoubtedly the Mongols’*. 

From the Oghuz (“Turks”) rule over Mongolia 
passed about 745 to the Uighurs, whose ruler 
henceforth assumed the title of Kaghan His dynasty 
ruled till 840 Of this penod also we possess in- 
scriptions, including one published by Ramstedt 
(J, S F Ou ., xxx. 3), of the Kaghan who reigned 
from 746 to 759 The view, also shaied by Thomsen 
(Z. D M. G., lxxvin 128 sq ), that the Ui gh ur 
belonged to the confederation of the Oghuz and 
that there is only a slight difference of dialect 
between the forms Oghuz and Uighur is not con- 
firmed by this inscription ; the Uighur appear as 
a sepaiate confederation, distinct from the Oghuz; 
the Kaghan calls himself luler over the On (10) 
Uighur and Tokuz Oghuz, although accoiding to 
Chinese sources, the Uighui also numbered nine 
tribes. Some of the Oghuz appear to have remained, m 
Mongolia under the rule of the Uighur, and others 
to have migrated west and south. Among the latter 
was the tribe of Col (in Chinese transcription 
t^u-yue, in Chinese translation Sfia-Uo == u sand- 
desert”) which belonged originally to the Western 
Turks In the VII th century, the Sha-Co lived on 
Lake Barkul (properly Barskul) where they were 
exposed to the attacks of the Tibetans, and at a 
later date (since 712) somewhat furthei west at 
Bishbalfk After 808 they were driven from there 
also by the Tibetans and had to go over on to 
Chinese territory In the history of China, they 
aie best known in connection with the suppiession 
of the rebellion of Huang-Cao (877-883); in Mus- 
lim histoiy this is ascribed to the people of Toghuz- 
ghuz [q. v ] In the tenth century, three shortlived 
dynasties were founded in the province of Ho-nan 
by the Sha-t 3 o Turks (the Later T 3 ang 923-936, the 
Later Tsin 936-947 and the Latei-Han 947-951) 

In the Chinese inscription of Kaiabalgasun, com- 
posed by the Uighur Kaghan who died in 821, the 
adoption of Mamchaeism by the Uighur is recorded 
The Uighur had become acquainted with Mani- 
chaeism in a campaign against China in 762 in 
the town of Lo-Yang (near Ho-nan), and four 
Manichaean missionaries were taken from there 
back to their land (Mongolia) “The land with 
barbaric customs and the smell of blood” was to 
be “changed into a land where men lived on 
vegetables, the land where men slew one another, 
to a land where they exhorted to the good” (fA., 
xi. 1, 194). Buddhism and Syrian (especially 
Nestonan) Christianity at this time developed a 
zealous missionary activity in China and among 
the Turks. The expeditions to Chinese Turkestan 
have found many Turkish fragments which testify 
to this activity ; but the inscription of Karabalgasun 


seems to be the only record that has suivived 
about the conversion of a Turkish ruler to one 
of these religions The Soghdians [cf soghd] in 
particulai seem to have spread Manichaeism m 
China and among the Turks; besides the Chinese 
inscription, there is a short one formerly thought 
to be Uighur, now recognised as Soghdian by F. 
W. K. Muller ( Em tranisches Spt achdenkmal aus 
der nordltchen Mongo let, in S B Pr. Ak W., 1909). 
According to R. Gauthiot (Essat de Gratnmaire 
sogdtenne , Premiere par tie, Phonetique , Paris 1914- 
1923, xm ), the language of this inscription is 
“somme toute, la tradition la plus vieille et la 
plus constante du sogdien”. From the So gh dian 
scnpt developed the Uighur which later, probably 
in the same ix th centuiy, was to drive out of use 
completely the oldest Turkish alphabet, that ot 
the Orkhon inscriptions The Uighur alphabet 
was adopted by the Mongols in the xm th century, 
in the penod of the Mongol empire, the Uighur 
alphabet was used in all countnes fiom Mongolia 
to South Russia and Persia. 

About 840 the Kirgiz put an end to the Uighur 
empire Two new kingdoms weie founded about 
the middle of the ninth century by the Uighurs 
driven out of Mongolia, one in Kan-6ou [see kansu, 
better Kan-dj6u], the other in Bishbalfk and Kara- 
Khodja. Manichaeans are mentioned in both in 
the tenth century as well as m Khotan (7 A , xi. 
I, 265 tqq.) 

The ruler of RishbalSk and Kar 5 -Khodja undei- 
took the defence of his co-religionists against 
the Chinese Emperor (Mas c udi, Muru&, 1 300 

sq.) and the rulei of the Samamds ( Fihnst , 
p. 337) In Bishbalfk and Kara-Khodja, Manichaeism 
had probably already spiead under the predecessors 
of the Uighur, the Tokuz-Oghuz. Tamim b. Bakr 
al-M utawwa c f, who is quoted by Yakut (Mttdjam, 
1. 840, supra) and was certainly utilized by lbn 
Khurdadhbih also (PGA, vi , text, p. 30 *q ), 
seems to have visited not the Uighur but the 
Toghuzghuz proper (Tokuz-Oghuz). 

A t that time Manichaeans predominated, especially 
m the KhakSn’s (Kaghan) capital; m the country 
west of the capital theie were Manichaeans also but 
the Zoioastnans were more numerous there. Whether, 
as Chavannes and Pelliot (J A , xi. 1, 269) sup- 
pose, the turkicisation of what is now Chinese 
Turkestan was for the most pait (“en giande partie”) 
first carried through by the Uighur, is doubtful. 
This process may already have made considerable 
progress undei the predecessors of the Uighur 
KS§hghar and all the lands east of it are from 
the very beginning regarded by the Arabs as purely 
Turkish areas. 

Of the two Uighur kingdoms, one (in Kan-6ou) 
was conquered by the Tanguts in 1028 and the 
second was still m existence in the Mongol period. 
In the year 924 the proposal was made to the Uighur 
in Kan-Cou by the founder of the kingdom of the 
Kitai [cf. kara-khiiai] Apaoki, who had shortly 
before driven the Kirgiz out of Mongolia, that 
they should return to their original homes on the 
Orkhon, but the Uighur had already settled down 
to the conditions of their new home and did not 
wish to become nomads again (E Bretschneider, 
Mediaeval Researches from Eastern Astatic Sources, 
1 214; J. Marquait, 6 uwaim's Bericht uber die 

Bekehrung der Uighur en, S. B. Pr. Ak., 1912). 

The victory of the Kitai ovei the Kirgiz really 
marks the end of Turkish and the beginning of 
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Mongol rule in Mongolia. The Kirgiz were the 
last Turkish people to live in Mongolia and the 
only one whose memory has survived there to the 
present day. All the pre-Mongol tombs in Mongolia, 
including the Uighur, are called “Kirgiz tombs” 
(khlrglz ur). The hills of Otukan mentioned in 
the Orkhon inscriptions as Turkish country xccr ’ 
}%o%ijv were according to MahrnEd Kashghari (Dlwan 
Lughat al-Turk , 1. 123) in the Tatar steppes 

Most leferences to the Turkish peoples are from 
this time found in Muslim sources. For the older 
period also the information in the Turkish in- 
scriptions and in the Chinese annals is often supple- 
mented by the western sources. From Byzantine 
sources we learn that Turks in 576 conqueied the 
Tauric Bosporus, in 581 they weie before the walls 
of Chersonesus, but then rule over the Tauric 
Peninsula was not of long duration, by about 590 
Byzantine rule had been restored there (A Vasil'yev, 
in Izv. Akad. Mater . Kul'turl , v. 185 sq.). 

There are also Byzantine souices from 568 (By- 
zantine embassy under Zemarchos to the Turks) 
to 598 (letters of the Turkish Kaghan to the 
Empeior Maurice; cf the latest study of these 
sources in E Chavannes, Documents sut les Ton - 
Ktue [ Tui cs ] occidentaux , St Petersbuig 1903, 
p. 233 sqq ). 

Of the Byzantine envoys only the first, Zemarchos, 
crossed the Volga and visited the residence of the 
Kaghan of the Western Turks which, as Chavannes 
has shown, at this time was in the Ak Tagh 
(“White Mountains”) noith of the town of Kuca 
Theie were often negotiations for joint campaigns 
against the Sasamds, but no lasting alliance was 
made, in a few years the Turks weie at wai with 
the Byzantines as well as with the Persians After 
the conquest of the Alans [cf allan] by the 
Turks the kingdom of the Sas2mds became bounded 
by the land of the Tuiks not only in Central Asia 
but also west of the Caspian Sea It was piobably 
against these Turks that the walls of Dei bend 
[q. v ] were built The tradition of the Turkish 
nomad empire was continued by the Khazais, who 
became a great power in the seventh century [see 
bulghSr and kuazar], just as at a later date the 
Golden Hoide earned on the traditions of Cingiz- 
Khan’s [q. v.] empne. The language of the con- 
querors of the sixth century has left no more 
traces m Eastern Europe than the Mongol has in 
the lands of the Golden Horde. The language of 
the Bul g hai and Khazar belonged to the above 
mentioned older stratum of Turkish now represented 
only by the Cuwass and the Turkish elements in 
Magyar, Turkish proper was brought to Europe only 
towards the end of the ninth century A D. by the 
Pefcenegs. 

In the lands east of the Caspian Sea also, 
defences were erected by the SSsanids against their 
Turkish neighbours A wall of brick was built to 
defend the province of Djurdjan [q. v.] but it was not 
able to prevent the victorious invasion of the Turks 
(Baladhuri, p 336; B G A ., vi , text, p 261 sq)\ 
the remains of this wall on the right bank of the 
river GUrgen are called Klzfl-Alan at the present 
day (description e. g. by I. Poslawskiy, in Proto - 
koll Turk Kruzka Lyub. Arkk^ v. 185). The loss 
of the province of Djurdj&n probably explains the 
erection of another wall also of baked bricks on 
the frontier between Djurdj&n and TabaristSn [qv] 
attributed to Khusraw AnQshlrwSn (B. G A , vn. 
150). During the fighting between the Arabs and 


Turks in the year 98 (716 — 717), the Turks of 
Djurdjan were led by §Hl, the Dihjt&n of Dihistfin 
(Tabari, 11. 1320). SSl here is certainly a Turkish 
proper name or title, probably for Turkish Cur In 
the history of the fighting against the Turks in 
the Sasanid period, the word $ Ul appears m one 
passage in Tabari as the name of a people, and 
on this J Marquart (. Eransahr , p. 51 and 73) 
bases his views on the people or tribe Col [see 
also above under i>JURCJAn]. But this statement 
probably does not refer to the GUrgen region, as 
the Sul are mentioned along with the Alans (Tabari, 
1 895) According to a late source ( Kttab at - 
A phanu ix . 21), the Turks on the GUrgen had 
adopted the language and religion of the Persians; 
they must therefore have already conquered this 
region under the Sas> 5 nids, probably as early as 
the sixth century, although in the Kttab al-Aghani^ 
the same persons (§ul and his brother Flrflz) are 
mentioned as Turkish conquerors of the land and 
as fighting against the Arabs. 

The fighting in the lands south of the AmU- 
Darya [q v] generally went in favour of the Turks; 
as Marquart ( Kransahr , p 53 and elsewhere) and 
following him Chavannes ( Documents etc , p. 252) 
have shown, the northeastern boundary of the 
SSsamd empire at this time was the MurghSb. 
The Turks and with them their prot6g6s, the last 
Sasamds, were less successful later in the same 
area, during their struggle with the Arabs. In 
the accounts of this fighting only the “Turks” are 
mentioned, not separate Turkish peoples, an ex- 
ception is the mention of the Diabghu of the 
Karluk (the name of this people is written Khar- 
lukh in Arabic and Khallukh in Persian) in the 
year 119 = 737 (cf. Tabari, 11. 1612 infra), more 
frequently the same prince is called “DjabghQ of 
TukhSristan” [q v ] A portion of the Karluk had 
therefore by this date reached the lands south of 
the Amu-Daiya, where they have survived to the 
present day ^now regarded as an isolated family 
of the Ozbegs). There were also Arab embassies 
sent on peaceful missions to the Turks e. g the 
caliph Hisham (105 — 125 = 724 — 743) is said to 
have asked the “king of the Turks” to adopt 
Islam. Unfortunately in the only record we have 
of this mission (Yakut, Mu^djam, 1 839, the source 
of Yakut is Ibn al-Fakih, cf. Bulletin de PAcad. 
etc, 1924, p. 241) we are not told where this 
king’s capital was. 

We get more detailed accounts of the separate 
Turkish peoples and their habits only from the 
Arab geographers of the third (ninth) and especially 
the fourth (tenth) century In this geographical 
literature the word “Turk” is used only as the 
name of a group of peoples and branch of languages, 
not as in the Orkhon inscriptions and the Chinese 
Annals of a single people or kingdom Five peoples 
in paiticular are mentioned (B G A., 1. 9) who 
spoke one language and could understand one an- 
other the Toghuzghuz [q.v ], the Khirthlz (Kirgiz, 
q v ), the Klmfik [cf. kimak], the Ghuzz [q. v.], 
i. e the Oghuz, and the &harlukh> 1. e. the Karluk 
[q v.]. As at the present day, the lands on the 
Up pei Yenisei were even then the extreme limits 
m the northeast of the land inhabited by Turks; 
they also marked the limits of the world as known 
to the Arabs; according to the Arab view, the 
lands of the Kirgiz, then the extreme northeasterly 
of Turkish peoples, stretched to the Ocean. The 
Oghuz and Karluk were the immediate neighbours 
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of the Muslim lands m Central Asia. The land of 
the Oghuz adjoined the Muslim lands of DjurdjSn in 
the west as far as F5rab [q. v.] and AsbidjSb (the 
modern Sail am near Cimkent [q. v]); m the east, 
still farther to the east, lived the Karluk. To go to 
China one had to travel through the lands of the 
Karluk and the Toghuzghuz over 30 days from 
the eastern frontier of FarghSna [q v.] through 
the land of the Karluk to the frontiei of the land 
of the Toghuzghuz, thence about two months through 
the land of the Toghuzghuz and through China 
to the shore of the Ocean ( B G.A ,11 1 1 , other 

descriptions vary) Two other names of peoples 
are mentioned by Ibn KhurdSdhbih ( B G A , vi , 
p. 28 sq.), not far from the w intei quaiters of 
the Kailuk east of Taraz (at the modern Awliya- 
Atta, q v.) were the winter quaiters of the Khaladj 
(q v, where only the southein branch of this 
people are dealt with, for the Khaladj who migrated 
to Persia, see sawa), between the rivers Talas 
and Cu, nearer to the latter, was the town of the 
“Khakan of the Ttirgesh”. Further notices are 
given in the Persian sources m the Hudud al- 
c Alam and in Gardizi [q v ] The Tuigesh according 
to these were divided into the Tukhsi (so vocalised 
in Mahmud Kashghari) and the Az; the Tukhsi 
lived on the Ca [q v], the town of Suyab was 
m their territory East of them on the Iss!k-Kul 
[q v.] lived the Cigil (the pronunciation is esta- 
blished by a story giving a popular etymology in 
Mahmud Kashghari, 1 330). South of the river 

Narfn [see s!r-darya] lived the Yaghma, a bianch 
of the Toghuzghuz, their king was a descendant 
of the royal family of this people The town of 
Kashghar was in their territory According to 
MahmOd Kashghari (1. 85), the Yaghma and the 
Tukhsi lived on the river 111 [q v.], as did a part 
of the Cigil. The term Tukhsi-Cigil (1 354) is also 
found. The Cigil were divided into three parts in 
addition to the Cigil on the III there weie Cigil 
in villages near Kash gh ar and in a little town or 
stionghold called Cigil near Taraz, this latter was 
near the land of the Oghuz and was fiequently 
besieged by them The Oghuz therefore called all 
the Turks fiom the Amu-Darya to China Cigil. 
In this sense the word Cigii is sometimes used by 
Kashghari himself, it is recorded that the word 
Yarligh “edict”, which implies a certain degree 
of culture, was unknown in the language of the 
Cigil and of the Oghuz (in 31) The YaghmS 
weie also called Kara YaghmS (“black Y ”), there 
was also a village of this name near Taraz (111 
25 sq .) The name Turkoman first occurs in the 
geographical literature m Mukaddasi in two pas- 
sages (/?. G A ., 111. 274 sq) with a not quite 
certain significance 

On the Sfr-DaryS below Sawran, that is in 
the land of the Oghuz, are mentioned the towns 
of Baladj and Barukat “frontier foits against the 
Tuikomans”, who had by that time already 
adopted Islam “out of feai”. In another passage, 
in this region between the Talas and the £u, 
1. e. m the land of the Karluk, is mentioned a 
king of the Turkomans, from whom the lord of 
AsbldjSb regularly received gifts Kashghari also 
says that not only the Oghuz (1. 27 and 56; iii. 
304) but also the Karluk (1. 393) were called 
Turkomans, the well known popular etymology 
in Rashid al-Dln ( 7 r«</? Vost. Otd. Arfeh. Ob$&c,, 
vn 26, infra' Turk manend “resembling the Turks”) 
is found as early as KS ghg hari (iii. 307). As F. 


Hirth ( S . B . Bayr. Akad ., 1899, li. 263 sqq.) has 
told us, the word Turkoman, in Chinese transcription 
To-kii-mong, appears much earlier, in the eighth 
century a.d., in the T’ung-tien Encyclopaedia, there 
also it refers to the west, to the land of the Alans. 
It is possible that the Oghuz or Turkomans (as 
early as the eleventh century we find the names 
used promiscuously) are descended from nomad 
Iranians who had become turkicised and this ex- 
plains their peculiar cramology (dolychocephalic). 

Whether non-Turkish, perhaps Mongol, peoples 
wandered westwaids with the Tuiks has still to 
be investigated As one of the seven tribes of the 
Kimak are mentioned the Tatars (Gardizi in Bar- 
thold, Otcet etc., p 82), also called a tube of the 
Toghuzghuz ( op at, p. 34). A full account of 
the Turkish peoples, their lands, their language 
and dialects including also the not purely Turkish 
elements, is first given by Mahmud Kashghari, 
but he does not seem to be always reliable, even 
apart from the fact that the name Turk, as fre- 
quently elsewheie in Muslim literature, is some- 
times given to non-Turkish peoples of Eastern Asia. 

According to one passage (1 27 sq) there were 
twenty Turkish peoples, who fell into two groups, 
a noithern and a southern one, each of ten, as 
follows, from east to west as the author tells us. 
The ten peoples of the northern group were the 
Bedjenek, KifdjMc, Oghuz . YamSk, Bashghrut, 
Basmll, Kay, Yabakil, Tatar, Knkiz; the ten 
peoples of the southern group were the Djikil, 
Tukhsi, Yaghma, Ighrak, Djaiuk, Djumul, LTghui, 
Tankut, Khitai, TafghaC. This order for the northern 
group obviously cannot be the light one. As in 
Istakhri (see above) the Kirkiz (the Kirgiz on the 
Yenisei) are moved to the extreme northeast, 
although according to another passage (1. 123), 
the Tatars lived in Utukan (Otuken on the Or- 
khon), 1 e much faithci east The Yamak (Yemek, 
originally a tube of the Kimak [q v ], not men- 
tioned by Kashghari) lived on the Irtish (1 273). 
lhe Bashghurt (the Ba§hkns, see basjqjirt) ob- 
viously could never have lived so far to the east 
(to what was alieady known of them, it may be 
added that Ibn Fadlan [q v ] in 922 [309 — 310] 
met the first Bashluis to the south of the Emba, 
much farther south than any other mention of 
them, see Bull dc I'Acad. etc., 1924, p. 246) 
Of the northern peoples the Kay, Yabaku, Tatai 
and Basmil had their own languages, although 
they could also speak good Turkish (on the Kay 
cf. J Marquart, in Ostturk . Dialektstudien , p. 53, 
where there is an erroneous association with the 
name of the Oghuz family KSyi, in Mahmud Kash- 
ghari Kayigh , cf thereon Koprulu Zade, in Tur- 
kiyat Madjmtfasl , 1 187 sqq ) The Yabaku lived 
on the great river Yamai (111 21), on the situation 
of which the author does not seem to have had 
any very cleai idea, it was probably the Ob (still 
called by the Tatars Omar or Umor). The Yam5r 
was ciossed in the v*h (xith) century (the author 
had spoken with pailicipants in the campaign) 
by a Muslim army under Arslan Tegin in the war 
against the Yabaku under Buka Budradj and their 
allies the Basmfl (on the war see especially 111. 
173 j on various episodes other passages, on 
the crossing 11 5; cf C. Brockelmann, in Hirth 
Anniversary Volume , p 11 j^) 

Of the ten peoples Ejikil, Tukhsi, YaghmS, Igh- 
Djaruk, Bjumul (in other passages like 1 
382: Djumal), Uighur, Tankut, JChitSi, i. e. Sin, 
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TawghSdj, i. e. Masln) of the southern group 
the Djumul were one Q f the non-Turkish speaking 
peoples, who nevertheless knew Turkish quite 
well We are told even of the Uighurs that they 
had another language, in addition to their u pure 
Turkish”, in which they communicated with one 
another The Tankut (Tangut), like the inhabitants 
of Khotan and Tubut (Tibet), were people with a 
foreign language, who had settled in the land of 
the Tuiks. Khotan had its own language and al- 
phabet; they did not speak good Turkish there 
In Sin and Masln the inhabitants had a language 
of their own but the people in the towns could 
also speak Turkish well Their letters to the Turks 
were written in the Turkish alphabet. A wide 
meaning is given to the word Sin in one passage 
(1. 378), there were three Sins, the upper orTaw- 
ghadj (Masln), the central or Khitai (Sin), and the 
lower or BarkMn, this was also the name of a 
fortress on a high hill near Kashghar, theie were 
rich gold-mines there 

Of these peoples the Djaruk (probably to be 
pronounced Caiuk) lived in the town of Bardjulj 
(Barfcuk), the modern Maial-bashi (1. 318, on the 
site of Bartuk cf especially Valikhanow, Soctneniya, 
P 85 sq ) This enables us to define roughly the 
habitation of the not Jonginally Turkish Djumul 
(east of Barcuk and west of the Uighur) During 
the fighting on the YarnSr, the Djumul were the 
allies of the Yabaku and had therefoie presumably 
not yet adopted Islam In the land of the Uighui 
theie were five towns, among them Bishballk and 
Kiidju, 1 e Ko£o 01 Kara-Khodja neai Tuifan 
The Ui gh ur were Buddhists and woishippers. of 
Burkhan (idols) The only evidence that there was 
also Christianity among the Turks is the tianslation 
of the word badjak (bacak) known also from 
Manichaean texts (e g Chuastuanift , App to Abh 
Pi euss. Ak , 1910, p 39) by “Chnstian fast” (1 345) 

In other passages Mahmud Kashghari mentions 
other Turkish tribes, who are not included in the 
list of the twenty Tuikish peoples ; e g the 
Adhkish (1 89), known from the geographical 
literature also (e g B G A ., vi 31) and the 
Kudjat (1. 298) settled in Kh w 5 rizm and known 
also to Baihaki (ed Morley, p 91) Of the peoples 
of Eastern Europe, m addition to those alieady 
mentioned, the Bulghar and Suwar are called Turks , 
the Khazar are not mentioned, they had probably 
ceased by then to have a separate political existence. 
In contrast to Istakhu ( B . G. A ., 1. 222 and 225) 
who says the Khazar and Bulghar had a common 
language distinct from Turkish, K 5 §hgharl includes 
the dialects of the Bulghars, Suwars and Pecenegs 
m one gioup. 

The dialects of the Kirgiz, Kipfcak, Oghuz, 
Tukhsi, YaghmS, Cigil, Ighrak and (^aruk were 
pure Turkish. The dialects of the Yemek and 
Bashkirs were closely allied to this language. The 
language of the nomads from the Itil to the Yamar 
were generally puier than the language of the 
(originally piobably not Tuikish) settled peoples, 
such as the Arghn from Sanam to BalSsSghfln 
(in the towns there Soghdian had survived alongside 
of Turkish) and the Kendjak (Kendjek) in the 
villages near KSshghai. Various phonetic peculia- 
uties of the different dialects are discussed, including 
several which are still of significance in Tuikish, 
like the interchange of y and k and hh etc 
In the vocabulary Oghuz (Turkoman) had already 
the form still characteristic of the south Turkish 


dialects. Turkoman was already so different from 
the other Turkish languages in vocabulary that 
Turkoman and Turk were contrasted like Oghuz 
and Cigil (1. 3, 11 253 infra) 

Although in the first centuries of the Hidjra 
campaigns were undertaken into Turkish territoiy, 
in addition to the defensive fighting against Turkish 
raideis, the successes of the Muslim arms had little 
influence on the conversion of the Turks The 
principle laid down by the Prophet for the Abys- 
smians was applied to the Turks: “Leave them 
in peace so long as they leave you in peace” (see 
Goldziher, Muh Studten , 1 270; 11. 127; m the 
first passage translated “Leave the Tuiks alone 
as they have left thee”; m another sense and in 
somewhat different form the hadllh is quoted in 
B G A , v. 316, vi 262; Yakut, Mtityatn, 1. 838 
infra). Islam was adopted by the Turks in the 
iv (xth) century of their own free will In 291 
(904) the last great inroad of heathen Turks into 
the frontier lands of Islam, the Samamd kingdom, 
was driven back (Tabari, m. 2249); m 382 (992) 
Muslim Tuiks entered BukhSia victoriously for the 
first time. Of even greater importance was the 
conquest of Asia Minor by the Muslim Saldjuks m 
the fifth (eleventh) century Othei sayings about 
the Turks are now ascribed to the Prophet He 
is said to have remarked “Learn the language of 
the Turks, for they are destined to long rule” 
(Kashghari, 1 3). Allah said to the Piophet : 
“I have a host which I have called u Turk” and 
settled in the east, if any people shall arouse my 
wrath, I shall give them into the power of this 
host” {op at , p 294) On the story of the 
adoption of Islam by a numerous (200,000 tents) 
Turkish people see kXshghar, where also is the 
suggestion that this story is connected with the 
rise of the dynasty of the Ilek-khans [q. v ] or 
the “race of Afrasiyab” No source tells us from 
what people this dynasty came, they and their 
people are always simply called u Turks” In Kash- 
ghari also these rulers are simply called “Khakan 
kings” ( al-muluk al-khakartiya . 1 30 infra, or 

simply khakanlya , e g 1 347 supra ) Khotan was 
conquered in the early decades of the fifth (eleventh) 
century by the Muslim rulers of KSshghar but 
nothing is known of the exact date or any details 
of the campaign Accordmg to Kashghari, an emir 
named Djenkshl was the cause of the conquest of 
Khotan (111 279) This shows that there was a 

stoiy then known of the conquest which has not 
come down to us In Kashgharl’s time, the frontier 
towns of Islam in the modern Chinese Turkestan 
weie Kusen or Ku6a (i 336) and east of it “between 
Ku £5 and Uighur” on the hill-fortress of Biigur 
(1. 301) in the north, Cerfcen (in Ka shg hari, 1. 
364 Djurdjan) in the south. At a later date the 
Turks living farther west were converted to Islam. 
According to Ibn al-Alhlr (ix 355 sq), a Turkish 
people which had its winter home near BalSsSghun 
and its summer pastures m the vicinity of the 
land of the Bulghais 1. e probably m the Ural, 
adopted Islam in Safar 435 (Sept.-Oct. 1043). 
Their name is not given, m spite of the great 
area covered by them, they were less numerous 
than the Turks in Central Asia converted in 960. 
According to Ibn al-Athlr, they had only 10,000 
tents, according to Abu ’l-Fida 3 ( Muk&tajar , ed. 
Reiske- Adler, 111. 120) only 5,000. 

Some alterations in the ethnographic conditions 
of the Turks were produced by the advance of 
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the Kip£afe; [q.v.] from the Irtish to the southwest 
as far as the Sir-Darya and in another direction 
towards Eastern Europe Just as the migrations 
of the Oghuz explain the formation of the present 
group of South Turks, so probably the migiations 
of the Kipfcak explain the formation of the group 
of Western Turks. On the SIr-DaryS m the vith 
(xn th ) century we find the Kipdak mentioned along 
with the Kangll, and the distinction between the two 
is left very vague (cf. also J. Marquart, Ostturk 
Dialektstud , p 78 and 172) In the time of Mahmud 
KSshgharl there was not yet a people called 
Kangll; the word Kangll is there quoted (lii. 280) 
only as the “name of a great man among the 
Kipfca^”. In the second half of the sixth (twelfth) 
century the Kipfcak had not yet adopted Islam, 
even when living close to the Muslim lands on 
the Sir-Darya, m a document in which the arrival 
of a prince of the Kipfcak m .Qjand [see sIr-dary£] 
is recorded, the wish is expressed that God may 
convert him to Islam ( razzakahu Allah c izz al-Islam 
cf. W. Barthold, Turkestan etc., 1. 79). 

Most information about the Kipfcak in Eastern 
Europe and about their predecessors, the Pefcenegs 
and Oghuz (Gieek O Ztyi, probably the Russian 
Torhi, the Russian annals also mention the Berendei, 
piobably the Oghuz family of Bayundur, cf. Mahmnd 
Kashghari, 1 56), is found in the Greek and Russian 
sources From the middle of the xiith century in the 
Russian annals all Turkish peoples of Eastern Europe 
with the exception of the Kip£ak (Polow£i) are in- 
cluded under the name CernliKlobuki (“black caps”) 
(cf. on this D. Rasowskiy, in Seminarum Kondakovi- 
anurn , Prag 1927, 1 95 sq ). Whethei, as might be 
thought from the identity of the names, the Kara- 
kalpak are descended from the Cernli Klobuki cannot 
yet be decided. It would also be in favour of the 
western origin of the Karakalpak (first mentioned 
in the xvnth century) that, unlike the people of 
Central Asia., they lived mainly by cattle-rearing 
Although Islam had already conducted “successful 
piopaganda” among the PeCenegs (J Marquart, 
Osteuropciische und ostasiatische Stretfzuge , p. 73), 
it made little progress among the Turks of Eastern 
Europe before the Mongol period. 

In Central Asia, the spiead of Islam was not 
checked by the foundation of the empire of the 
non-Muslim Kara Khitai [q.v.] nor by the perse- 
cution of Islam in the beginning of the vnth (xni** 1 ) 
century At the time of the foundation of the 
empire of the Kara Khitai (soon after 1130), the 
principality of the Khan of Balasaghun was still 
the most northerly Muslim country m this region ; 
when the empire broke up there were Muslim 
kingdoms north of the 111 also, namely that of 
the Karlufc [q v ] in KaySlIgh, and that founded 
by a member of the same stock in Almallgh near 
the modern Kuldja [q. v.]. In the time of the 
Chinese traveller C'ang <5'un (1221), the town of 
C'ang-ba-la, 1. e. the Uighur capital Djanballk 
already mentioned by KSshgharl (i 103), was the 
frontier town of the non-Muslim lands to the 
west (E. Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches, 1 
67 sq .); according to the Armenian Hethum 
(journey in 1254), “Djambalekh” was immediately 
east of “Khutapai”, the Khutukbai of the modern 
maps, immediately east of Manas [op cit ., 1. 169). The 
region of the modern Manas was therefore the limit 
of the spread of IslSm m Central Asia at this date. 

In contrast to the lands of the modern Chinese 
Turkestan which had long been under Turkish 


influence, the turkicisation of M5 warS 5 al-Nahr 
and Kh w 5rizm only seems to have made appreciable 
progress after the Mongol conquest; this is sug- 
gested by the appearance of geographical names 
of Turkish origin like KarS Kol on the lower 
couise of the Zarafshan (NarshakhI, ed. Schefer, 
p. 17) and Kar5 Sfl (Tabakat-t Nd$tri, transl. 
Raverty, p. 474) or Su Kara (Ibn al-Athlr, xii 
122) in Kh w anzm Turkish culture was biought 
to Asia Minor and AdharbSidjSn by the Saldjuks. 
The Turks were probably settled here at fiist to 
guard the frontier and to fight against the Byzan- 
tines and the glowing power of the Georgian 
kingdom [cf grorgia] Nothing is known of the 
gradual progress of Turkish culture in these countries 
now completely Turkish (in Southern Persia the 
Tuiks have for the most part remained nomads, 
by the ninth (xv th ) centuiy the process had been 
completed. Saladin brought bodies of Turkish 
troops to Egypt whence some of them found 
their way to North Africa and Spam; on the Turks 
in Spain see especially c Abd al-Wahid al-Man5- 
kushl, ed. Dozy, p 210 These soldieis were of no 
impoitance for the spread of Turkish culture. 

The foundation of the Mongol empire was of 
much greater significance for the Turks than for 
the Mongols themselves In spite of all attempts 
by later writeis to prove the contraiy, the view 
of Abel-R6musat ( Recherches sur les langues 
tatares , p. 240) must be upheld that the area 
inhabited by the Mongols had the same western 
fiontiers at the time of the rise of Cingiz Khan 
as it has to-day (with the exception of the much 
later migrations of the Kalmucks [q. v.]) Of the 
descendants of the Mongols who came westwards 
in the time of Cmgiz Khan and his successors 
only the Moghol in Afghanistan, whose dialect 
has been investigated by G Ramstedt (. Mogholta , 
in J S Ou , xxui. [1905], 4), have retained their 
Mongol speech to the present day Their habitats 
have not yet been exactly defined Dr EmilTunkler 
( Afghanistan , Gotha, 1928 = Peter m Mitt., supple- 
ment 196, p. 53 sq ) in spite of all his enquiries 
found no Mongol speaking people in Afghanistan. 
Most of the Mongols have been merged in the 
Turks and thus strengthened the latter numerically 
and especially politically Of special importance in 
the political history of the Turks, since their con- 
version to Islam in the xivth century, was the 
kingdom of the Golden Horde By the end of this 
century, this kingdom had become completely 
turkicised, its documents were written in Turkish, 
and Cuwass, which had earlier been spoken on 
the Volga, had given way to a pure Turkish 
language After the break up of this empire, 
three new “Tatar” kingdoms were foimed in Kazan 
[q v ], Astrakhan and m the peninsula of Krlm 
[q v.], which only came under Islam and Turkish 
influences in the Mongol period A new “Tatar” 
kingdom also arose on the Irtish [q. v.] m Siberia, 
at the modern Tobolsk; this land now became 
instead of BulgljSr the outpost of Islam in the 
north. The word Tatar, originally applied to the 
Mongols, now became the name of a Turkish 
people and, especially in the Crimea, was used 
by themselves. In Russia the word “Tatar” was 
given a very wide meaning, although not quite 
so extensive as in China and in European Sinology 
(cf. the preface to Abel-R6musat, Recherches sur 
les langues tar tares'). Down to the second half 
of the xixth century (W. Radloff, Aus Sibirien , 
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vol. 1., Contents, has still the same usage), all not- 
Ottoman Turks were called Tatars by Russian 
scholars and under their influence by Euiopeans 
generally ; thus ai ose the term “Turco-Tatai ”, which 
has not yet entirely disappeared. In the lands 
of the Golden Horde arose the peoples of the 
Ozbcg and Noghai, called after princes of the 
house of Djufci [q v ]. The Ozbeg migrated in the 
xvth century to Ma war5 3 al-Nahr, where in the 
xvi th century they put an end to the power of 
the Caghat&i and founded the kingdoms of BukhSia 
and Khlwa [q. v ], to which towards the end of 
the xvin th century a third Ozbeg kingdom was 
added, that of the Khans of Khokand. The people 
called u Noghai” by the Russians aie always 
called Mangh?t in Oriental sources in the xvi th 
century and later. Under Russian suzeiainty, the 
Manghft or Noghai formed an imperfectly uni- 
fied nomad state east of the lower course of the 
Volga, the native Turkish element in Astrakhan 
still belongs to people of the Noghai In the 
xvntk century the Noghai were driven out of the 
lands east of the Volga by the Kalmucks. The 
term Noghai has now been extended by the Ozbegs 
to the Tuikish inhabitants of the Volga area, 
called by the Russians “Tatai” (now also by them- 
selves) The Kazak [see kirgiz] had sepaiated from 
the Ozheg as early as the xv th century, down to 
the xix th century they had their own Khans, some 
of whom had considerable forces at their disposal. 

The last Tuikish kingdom to anse out of the 
Mongol empire in the east was the kingdom of 
the Moghol from Kashghar to the Chinese fiontier, 
which aiose aftei the fall of the kingdom of the 
CaghatSi [see £ aghatAi-khan (at the end), and 
dUghi.A 1 ] In spite of their name, these Moghol, 
at least 111 the xvi th century, spoke Turkish. They 
had adopted Islam only about the middle of the 
xiv th century Muhammad Khan (1408 — 1416) is 
given special credit for the spread of Islam among 
them; if a Moghol did not wear a turban a nail 
was driven into his head (Td ilkh-t Rashidt, transl 
Ross, p 58) Nevertheless in 823 (1420) Buddhist 
statues are still mentioned in Turfan, including 
some “newly made” (2V E , xiv 310 ,al-Muzaffcirlya^ 
p 27) In the same century the Buddhist cultuie 
of the Uighur had to give way to Islam Uighur 
as the name of a people giadually fell into disuse, 
piobably with their conversion to Islam, and the 
name Moghol also began to disappear after the 
conquest of Eastern Turkestan by the Kalmucks 
in 1682 The “yellow Uighur” (Sarigk Uighur ) 
also mentioned in the Tdiikh-t Rashidl (see 
index) at Tuen-huang, Su-dj6u and Kan-dj6u have 
alone retained then own name and the Buddhist 
religion down to the present day; they dropped the 
Uighur script only in the xvm th century and adopted 
the Tibetan in its place ( Btbl Buddhtca , xvii., 
preface). In the province of Kan-su, in addition 
to the Chinese speaking Dumgan, Islam is also 
professed by the Turkish speaking Salar already 
mentioned in the Tdrlkh-i Ra^iidl^ p. 404 [see 
china, kan-su and salur] 

In the west the Turkomans have been most 
prominent m political history, m addition to the 
Ottoman (also of a Turkoman stock) or Anatolian 
Turks [see turkey]; the kingdoms of the Turko- 
mans of the Black Sheep (Kara-Koyunlu, q. v ) and 
of the White Sheep (Afc-*Koyunlu, q. v.) were a 
considerable political power, especially in the xv th 
century. There were also many Turkoman tribes 


in the empire of the MamlSks [q. v.] from Diyfir 
Bakr [q. v.] to Qhazza [q. v.]; a list of them is 
given by Khalil al-Zahirl (Zubdat Kashf al~Mamahk } 
ed. Ravaisse, Pans 1894, p. 105). Only the family 
of Dulgadir (Turkish pronunciation from Dhu 
’1-Kadi, q. v.) attained some importance, m the 
xiv th century they founded a little kingdom of 
their own, as vassals of the Mamlnks. 

In Central Asia, the Turkomans were not merged, 
like so many of the Turkish peoples mentioned in 
the early Mongol period, into the new for- 
mations of the Mongol period, although among the 
Turkomans there were migiants from the kingdom 
of the Golden Horde, this is indicated m the 
xvi th century by the name of the tribe Sayin- 
Khanl (on the epithet Sayin-Khgn see BXTU-&HAN) 
S E of the Caspian Sea ( Turkmemya , vol. 1 , Le- 
ningrad 1929, p 47 sq.). The Turkomans were 
never able to form a state of their own m Central 
Asia, but it was only in 1884 that an end was put to 
their independence by the advance of the Rus- 
sians from the north and the Afghans from the 
south. 

In the xvn th and xvm th centuries, the Turko- 
mans, like other Turkish peoples of Central Asia, 
notably the Kazak and Klighlz, suffered a great 
deal from the attacks of the Kalmucks, the founders 
of the last great nomad empire in Central Asia. 
The Kazak und Kirghiz were driven out of a 
part of their lands by the Kalmucks, it was only 
after the destruction of the Kalmiick empire that 
the conditions that had previously existed there 
weie restored A section of the Turkomans still 
live in the gouvernement of Stawropol, into 
which they had been driven by the Kalmucks 
towards the end of the xvn th century from their 
earlier habitations on the peninsula of Mangl§hlak 
[q v ] At an earliei period, the Turkomans fought 
unsuccessfully for this peninsula with the Noghai 
and latei with the Kazak. In contiast to the Ka- 
zak, the Kir gh iz had not their own khans, either 
on the Yenisei or in Semiretye [cf. Kirghiz], The 
Klighlz on the Yenisei, where they lived down 
to the beginning of the xvm th century, have 
remained quite unaffected by Islam, as have the 
Turkish peoples living m the Yenesei area at the 
present day, who after the Russian revolution took 
the name of “Khakas” (in its origin a mistaken 
reading of the Chinese transcription for Kirghiz). 
The mountain peoples in the Altai on the upper 
Ob are also non-Muslim Turks. The Altai people 
(. Altai Kilt) were called “mountain Kalmucks” 
by the Russians, but after the Russian revolution 
took the name of “Oirat”, which properly belongs 
to the Kalmucks, their land is now the “auto- 
nomous Oirat territory”. Completely distinct, even 
in language, from the other Turks are the Ya- 
kuts (who call themselves Saka or Sakha, probably 
connected with the ethnic Sagai in the Yenisei area) 
who were driven out of the Yenisei terntoiy, probably 
not before the xin th century, into the valley of the 
Lena. The language of the Yakuts shows, m voca- 
bulary and grammatical structure many divergences 
from Turkish, although this language, unlike £uwass, 
is directly descended from the primitive Turkish 
language. 

In the first half of the xvi th century, all the 
lands from the Balkan Peninsula and north shore 
of the Black Sea to the Chinese frontier were 
under the rule of Muslim Turks. The economic 
life of almost all these countries at this period 
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showed a considerable setback compared with 
earlier periods; nomadic life had developed at the 
expense of agriculture and especially of the towns ; 
the future of these lands had also been undei mined 
by the fact that world trade had taken other 
routes The Turks were neither economically or 
intellectually fit to cope with the using power of 
Russia. Thiough the conquest of the Volga territory 
by the Russians (Kaz 5 n 1552, Astrakhan 1 5 54), 
the connection between the Turks of Central Asia 
and their relatives in the west was broken; it was 
restored by another route but only for a short 
period during the rule of the Turks on the western 
shore of the Caspian Sea (1578 — 1603) As early 
as the xvnth century, Russia had laid down the 
principle that all the lands of Northern Asia 
should be divided between Russia and China, 
but this process of settlement was only completed 
by the Treaty of St Petersburg of Feb 12-24, 1881. 

Islam as a religion [cf e g baraba] and Turkish 
as a language have made new pi ogress under 
Russian tule; in the Caucasus, as well as inCentral 
Asia, Turkish as a lingua franca is much more 
widely disseminated than before , the level of 
civilization has also been raised by the influence 
of European culture introduced by Russia After 
the Revolution of 1917, and especially after the 
principle of nationality had been put into practice 
in 1924, lepublics were formed in Soviet Russia 
among the Turkish peoples also on a national 
basis under their own government and following 
their own lines of development The Ozbeg and 
the Turkoman Republics form separate parts of 
the Union of Socialist Soviet republics (U.S.S.R.), 
and the Adherbaidjan Republic is a part of the 
Transcaucasian alliance Seven autonomous republics 
(the Kr?m-Tatar, Cuwass, Bashkir, Tatar, Kazak, 
Kirgiz and Yakut republics) are members of the 
Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic (R S 
F S.R), as are four autonomous territories (the 
Karatai, Balkar-Kabardin, Karakalpak and O11 at 
region) with preponderatmgly Turkish populations 

With the carrying through of the principle of natio- 
nality the names of certain peoples have received 
meanings which they did not possess befoie. At 
oqe time, many Turks in Central Asia, especially the 
town-dwellers, were content to describe themselves 
as Turkish-speaking Muslims and inhabitants of 
a paiticular town, the question with what Turkish 
people they should be numbered was a matter of in- 
difference, names which originally did not refer to 
nationality, like the word Sart [q.v.], were also used 
This word has now been driven out of use, and the 
teim Ozbeg is now used m a much wider meaning 
than formerly, those who used to call themselves 
Sart are now called Ozbegs Names have also been 
invented (on the word Khakas see above) the 
Taranti [q.v.], who belong to Kaghgharia, and the 
KashgharlYk now call themselves Uighur, a name 
which does not belong to them historically Ui gh urs 
never came so far west Most of the Turkish peoples 
m Soviet Russia have joined the movement to 
introduce the Roman alphabet; the Cuwass, Jthakas 
and Oirat lefuse to join it and adhere to the 
Russian alphabet 

An attempt to estimate the total number of 
Turks was made by N. Aristow, Zam l etki ob 
etniceskom sostav l e tyurkskikh piemen i narodnostei 
i sv l ediemya o ikh ctslennosh , St. Petersburg 1897, 
p 170. According to Aristow, in 1885 there were 
about 26,000,000 Turks, but even he thought the 


figure should be higher. At the present day, the 
number of Turks living in Soviet Russia alone is 
about 16,000,000; the total therefore is probably 
over 30,000,000. Much higher figures have been 
given by Turkish publicists and statesmen. Ahmed 
Agnev, 70 — 80,000,000 (A. Samoylovit, in M. 
1912, p 490), Mustafa Kemal Pasha, 100,000,000. 

Bibliography (excluding leferences in the 
text and philological literature)* W Radloff \Ethno- 
graphische Vbersicht der Turkstamme Sib tr tens 
and der Mongolei , Leipzig 1883, H Vdmb6ry, 
Das Turkenvolk in semen ethnologischen und 
ethnogf aphischen Beztehungen , Leipzig 1885, N. 
Katanow, Etnogt aficeskiy obzor turecko-talarskikh 
piemen , Kazan 1894, I. Zarubm, Spirok narod- 
nostei Soyuza Sovetsktkh Soctaltsticeskikh Respublik , 
Leningrad 1927 (W. Bari hold) 

II The Turkish Languages 

1 The Classification of the Turkish 
Languages and their geographical 
Distribution 

The Turkish languages are divided accoidmg 
to their general phonetic chaiacter into two main 
unequal groups the R-languages ( takhdr =. nine) 
and the Z-languages ( tokuz = nine) Among the 
old languages, Bulghfir or one of its dialects be- 
longed to the first group; among modern languages, 
the Cuwash alone, but we find sporadic cases of 
r corresponding to z in all the Turkish languages 
To the second group, the Z-group, belong all the 
other Turkish languages, ancient and modern, 
including Yakut. The question of the ethnic and 
linguistic origin of the predominating nationality 
in the nomad union of the Huns as well as those of 
other ancient peoples of Central Asia and eastern 
Europe (Siangpi, Avars, Khazars) is still uncertain 
or insufficiently elucidated The languages of the 
Z-gioup were formerly dispersed over the territory 
corresponding to modern Mongolia, southern Siberia 
and the steppes of the Altai and later gradually 
occupied all the modern habitats of the Turkish 
peoples, fiom the Sea of Okhotsk to the Medi- 
terranean, except the Cuwash region 

The Z-group is again divided into two groups 
the D-languages (adak or adak = foot) and the 
Y-languages (ayah = foot) This division is attested 
as early as the xi th century by Mahmud Kashghaii, 
but is much oldei To the D-division belonged the 
following ancient languages the KfrkYz, Turkish 
in the strict sense and Uighur. This group is at 
the present day represented by a limited number 
of languages and dialects in Eastern Siberia, 
Mongolia and China propel and is divided into 
three sections the T-section or Yakut (atak = 
foot), the D-section 01 the Tannu-tuwin dialect, 
or Soyote or Uriankhay, and the Karaghas dialect, 
related to the latter (adak = foot), and the Z-section 
composed of the Kamasine, Koybal, Saghay, Kafcine, 
Beltir, X!z!l, tulfm-kuerik, §hor and Sarfgh-Uighur 
(azak = foot) The dialects of the Z-section of the 
D-division which at the present day are found in 
the northeast part of the Tuikish world, existed, 
according to Mahmud Kashgharl, in Eastern Europe 
in the xiffi century. The philologists of the middle 
ages writing in Arabic included Bulghar in the 
Z section. A trace of one of the Z-dialects is still to be 
found in eastern Europe in the name of the Sea of 
Azov (azak=i\\it “foot”, i e. estuaiy of the Don) 
According to Mahmud Kashgharl, the K!p£a^ 
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and Oghuz languages, spoken in the west of 
Central Asia and in Eastern Europe, belonged in 
the xith century to the Y-division of the second 
great group of Turkish languages (ayak~ foot) 
At the present day this Y-division is the largest, 
for it is found over large areas in Asia and 
Europe, from western Siberia and the Altai to 
the Mediterranean (excluding the Cuwash) Mahmud 
Kashgharf in the xi*h century noted a criterion 
for the establishment of two sections m this Y- 
division . kalghan and kalan (remained). The latter 
section includes the Oghuz of the xRh century 
and their modem descendants, puie or mixed the 
Turkomans, the Adharbaidjans and the other Tuiks 
of Peisia, Anatolia and the Balkans, the Gagauz 
of Bessarabia and the Tatars of the Southern 
Crimea, 1 e the S. W part of the Turkish woild 
The Oghuz section of the Turkish language 
is distinguished by this criterion, kalan not only 
from the fiist section of the Y-di vision (kalghan) 
but also fiom all the other Turkish languages 
except Cuwash The first section — kalghan of 
the Y-division — is much larger than the second, 
and the peoples of all the central part of the 
Turkish world from Tobolsk to Baghciserai and 
fiom Kasimow (q v., in the province of Riazan) 
to Turfan speak its dialects The kalghan section 
can he further divided It includes two sub-sections 
tawll and taghllk (highlander) The criterion It 
connects the tawll sub-section with the kalan section 
(in both sai le = yellow , in place of sarlgh of the 
northeastern division and the satlk of the taghllk 
subsection) and with the CuwasJi, whereas the 
criterion taw connects it with the tuwash (lu) 
and Yakut ( tla ) Korsch consideied the correspon- 
dence of aiv and agh to be very old and thought 
that the Turkish languages were originally divisible 
into two groups, the northern ( aw ) and the southern 
(agh) But this correspondence has not yet been 
attested by any ancient document 

The dialects of the tawll sub-section are re- 
presented in the N W. part of the Tuikish world 
by the Teleut-Altai-Teleng group and the Kumandl 
and Lebed dialects in Altai, by the Kfighlz [q v ], 
Kazak and Kaiakalpak [q v ] dialects, by some 
of the purest Ozbeg dialects, by the dialects of 
the Tatars of Tobol-Tumene and of Kazan, of the 
Mighars, Bashkns, Noghais (of Astiakhan [q v ], 
of Stavropol, etc ), of the Kumfks of Daghestan 
[q v ], of the Baikal s and KaiaCays of the Noithern 
Caucasus, of the Tatars of the Cumean steppes, 
of the Karaits (except those that have been os- 
mamsed) and the Krfmcaks (the Turkish-speaking 
Jews of the Crimea) The dialects that form a 
transition between the tawll sub-section of the 
Y-division to the D, are represented in Stberia 
by the Culfm, Aba, (Sera* (yf&h) which have y 
instead of </, but agh in place of aw and Igh in 
place of l (< ayak , tagJtllgK) 

The taghllk sub-section of the kalghan section 
of the Y-division, which we have just mentioned, 
is represented m the southeastern part of the 
Turkish world by the dialects of the settled popu- 
lations of Western and Eastern (Chinese) and in 
part of Afghan Turkestan, by the Ozbeg dialects 
(except the Khiwan and those of the tawll type), 
the TaianSi and those of the Turks of the oases 
of Kashghar [q v.], Khotan [q.v.], Aksu, Turfan 
[q. v.] etc. This sub-section sometimes called, not 
very happily, Oaghatai shows a mixture of the 
northwest tawll 9 sub-section with the northeast D- 


division. The Ozbeg and Sart (of the turkicised 
Iranians; cf sart) dialects of the former Khanate 
of Khlwa (Khwanzm, q. v ) form a transition between 
the dialects of the southwest and northwest; their 
criteua are kalghan , taghll . 

Bibliography : W. Radloff, Phonetik der 
nordltchen Turksprachen , 1882, p. 280 — 91; 
do , Alttui kische Studien , iv — v. ( Bull . de l' Acad 
de Sc St -Petersbourg, 1911); Kor§, Klasstfikaciia 
tureckikh plumtn po iazykam ( Etnografileskoe 
obozrtente , 1910); A SamoiloviS, Nekotorye 

dopolnentta k klassifikacn tureckikh tazykov 
(Fetrograd 1922), do, K. voprosu 0 klassifikacn 
tureckikh tazykov (Bull Org Komisstt po sozyvtt 
I Turkolog S'tezda , 1926, No. 2). 

2 General Sketch of the Turkish 
Languages. 

The syntax of the Turkish languages is based 
on the following principle the governing parts 
of a grammatical statement or of a group of state- 
ments follow the parts governed 'I his is why the 
pnncipal part of a statement — the attubute — 
is usually placed at the end, the completed parts 
follow the complement, the qualified paits are 
placed after their qualification, the principal state- 
ments follow incidental ones. In keeping with this 
punciple, the auxiliary morphological elements, 
which can historically be traced back to governing 
roots, follow the stems of the words to which 
they refer and cannot precede them The auxiliary 
morphological elements represent a series of links 
starting from the post-positions which remain 
phonetically unchanged, to the formative and 
modificatne suffixes, which unite with the pre- 
ceding word to form a unit as regards accent 
and vowel haimony, which we shall discuss later. 

It is thought that the accent in Turkish languages 
originally fell on the first syllable, as is still the 
case in the Mongol languages In modern Turkish 
languages, the principal accent usually falls on 
the last syllable but even now the first syllable 
still, particularly one with a broad vowel (0, 0, 

a), retains a tiace of the old accent m the foim 
of a secondary accent, stronger in some and weaker 
m other dialects By the existence at one time 
of an accent on the first syllable we can explain 
the fact of progressive vowel harmony which is 
of two kinds First, by the law* of assimilation, 
the posterior vowels (a, o and u) are followed 
only by posterior vowels and the anterior vowels 
(<*, /, o y u) always by anterior, this assimilation 
was also extended to consonants, especially to k , 
g, / kal stop f , kalghan , stopped ; kel^ come !, 
kelgen , come (p. p.) In some dialects we see more or 
less weakening in this fundamental vowel harmony 
as a result of the influence of othei languages, 
particularly Iranian (some Turkoman and Adhar- 
b&idjan dialects, the Turkish of Anatolia, and the 
namcised Ozbeg dialects) The harmony of the 
second kind is much less consistent than the 
harmony of the first kind . the assimilation between 
rounded vowels ( 0 , **, 0 , u) or unrounded (a, 2, 
1) The rounded vowels are ordinarily followed 
by the narrow rounded vowels (u, u) in the nearest 
and by preference closed syllables, while the broad 
vowels (a, e) remain unrounded The non-rounded 
vowels are followed usually by non-rounded broad 
or narrow vowels: bit . know’, btl-\-dtm\ I knew; 
ol die, 0/ -f- dum I died; besfi : five, be$h -f- ten ; 
of five , kol lake, kol den . of lake. 
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It is only m some dialects (e. g. the Kara- 
KYrghYz) that the vowel harmony of the second class 
is extended to all the broad vowels, while in 
others (e g m KYrghYz-Kazak) to the anterior 
broad vowels (e, o) only * kol = lake, kol -f- dor = 
the lakes (in both dialects) but kol = hand, kol -f- 
dar (KYrghYz-Kazak) and kol -J- dor (Kara-KYrghYz). 
Harmony of this kind has attained its greatest 
development with regard to the narrow vowels in 
the Turkish of Stambul, in which, however, it 
does not affect the bioad vowels 

In the Turkish language there are nine funda- 
mental vowels a, a (open), e (closed), o, o , l, /, u, 
u There used to be long vowels, which did not 
attract sufficient attention except in Yakut and 
Tuikoman In some languages (e g the Kazan- 
Tatai) the number of vowels is over nine and 
the series has undergone modifications (0>«, 
e> /,/>?) The Turkish consonant system has not 
yet been sufficiently studied either, and sufficient 
attention has not been paid to the existence, in 
addition to mute and sonant consonants, of middle 
consonants (e g. in Turkoman and Adharbaidjani) 
The progiessive assimilation of the sonant vowels 
with mutes and vice-versa is widespread yaz -f- 
dl , he has written, tut -f- if, he has seized, koz 

da , in the eye , bash -j~ ta , on the head 

There are other kinds of progressive assimilation 
of consonants Cases of progressive dissimilation 
are features of certain dialects only (e. g Kazak, 
KYrghYz, Altai) ata ~| -for, the fatheis, kol -j- dor , 
the lakes. A veiy distinctive feature of the Yakut 
language is the regressive assimilation of con- 
sonants : at -f- Im, my horse , at + thy horse ; 
but ap -j- par , to my horse , ak -j- klttan , from 
thy horse 

In the majority of the dialects the only initial 
sonant consonants are b, m and exceptionally n 
and d ; the sonants d , w, g are found initially in 
Turkoman, Adharbaidjani and in Anatolian Turkish 
and were found in the Oghuz of the xith century 
Words cannot begin with the consonants r, /, n, 
z (ffie latter, except in loanwords, is only found 
initially in a few onomatopoetic words) nor with 
two consonants Two consonants at the end of a 
word are only admissible in cases where the fiist 
of them is / or s This is why we find supple- 
mentary vowels m loanwords, arhdjab < ra&ab 
(Arab ), is tap < steppe (Russ ), fikir < fib (Aiab.) 

Morphological formations or modifications are, as 
we have already said, produced by the addition 
of one or more formative or modificative suffixes 
to the verbal or nominal roots and to stems, 
which, even without this accretion, have a certain 
definite meaning, the verbal stem, the 2 nd pers. 
sg with imperative meaning (tap = find !), and the 
nominal stem — that of the nominative, genitive, 
accusative and some other cases of the sing or 
plur. (alma, apple, of apple, the apples). Cases 
of formation by analogy aie also found 1 btr = one, 
btr -f- ar = by one, and by analogy iki = two, 
iki -|- rdr = by two (Caghat&i); or besh == five, 
bes_h -f- dr = by five, and by analogy . altl = six, 
abtl + shar = by six 

There are two fundamental grammatical cate- 
gories. the noun and the verb. Nouns are divided 
into pronouns, numerals, and nouns in general ; 
there are no special morphological features for the 
adjective. Nor can one make a sharp distinction 
between nouns and adjectives, e. g. temir = iron 
and of iron, task = stone and of stone, su — 


water and pertaining to water. The adjective forms 
with the noun it qualifies a grammatical whole, 
thus the suffixes of the plural and of the declen- 
sion are added only to a qualified noun while the 
adjective is undeclmed. The verbal forms are divided 
into x finite verbs, very limited in number, 2. 
verbal nouns having the meaning of nouns of action 
or of agency and 3. verbal adveibs (gerundives). 
The adverbs of nominal or verbal origin are very 
few in number and like the postpositions and 
interjections form a secondary grammatical category, 
in addition to the noun and verb. 

The possessive suffixes m the nouns correspond 
to the possessive pronouns of the Indo-Euiopean 
languages : at -f- im = my hoise, at -f- tn = thy 
hoise, at -J- l = his horse, ata m — my fatliei, 
ata n=z thy father, ata si = his father, at -f- 
hnlz = our horse, at + inlz — your horse, ata + 
mis — our father, ata -j- ntz == your father. The 
same suffixes in certain verbal forms are used as 
personal endings kel -f- gu -{- m, I shall come, 
kel + S u 4 “ » = thou wilt come, kel + gu + si 
= he will come (taghatai); kel + di -J- tn = I 
came, kel -f- dt + h = thou didst come, kel -(- dt 
(kel -f- d -f- 1 ? ) = he came 

The predicative (enclitic) denn-suffixes, denved 
from personal pronouns and, in certain dialects, 
having been influenced by the possessive suffixes, 
coi respond in the nouns to the substantive verbs 
of the Indo-European languages while the verbs 
take the most used personal endings sg I st pers 
ben , men , bin , min, m, tm f 2 nd pers sen, stn , sin , 
pi I st pers biz, uz , tz, miz ; 2 nd pers stz, sihiz 
Examples . adgu-ben (bin, men, min) > ayi-yim 
I am good , yazar-ben (bln, men , min) ;> yazar-ln 
(bn) I wnte In the old language the demonstiative 
pronoun ot was used in the third person of the 
substantive verb adgu -f- ot, he is good, m the 
modern languages — the predicative demi-suffix 
dir (dl), fiom the verbal fiom tinur — he is eiect 

The suffix of the plural bar, lar is used with 
nouns as well as with verbs at -j- bat (at -f* t ar ) — 
the horses, at -f~ tl -J- bat — they have thrown. 

The personal verbal forms are formed as follows : 
in the imperative from the pure verbal stem; in 
the other cases from the stems of one or other 
mood or tense In addition to the possessive and 
predicative suffixes, special suffixes are also used 
as personal endings, e. g. zu, zun, sun, sunl foi 
the 3rd person of the imperative, k, k, for the 
first pers of the plural of the preterite and condi- 
tional in the modem dialects (kel dt k, we 
have come, kel + se + k if we had come) The 
latter suffix (k, k) is used in the Adharbaidjani 
dialects, in some Anatolian dialects and in the 
Gokleng dialect of Turkoman, instead of the predi- 
cative enclitic of the first pers. plur. of nouns 
and verbs 

In the majouty of the modern Turkish languages 
there are five cases in declension with special 
terminations : genitive (in, titn, ntn, ni , tn), accusa- 
tive (1, ni, old ig), dative (ka, a, yaz, ghar , ghan ), 
locative (da), ablative (dan, dan, din), but in the 
old languages and in some modern ones there 
were also affixes for the directive, instrumental 
and other cases. 

Grammatical gender does not exist ; there are 
only two numbeis 

The differences in phonetics and vocabulary 
are more marked in the Turkish languages than 
those of morphology. Cuwash and Yakut occupy 
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a position apart; all the other Turkish languages I 
may be regarded as dialects and variants of a 
single language. 

The Turkish languages show considerable con- 
servatism m the whole extent of their known history 
(from the viii th century) The comparative historical 
study of the Turkish languages is still m its initial 
stages (the woiks of Radloff, Gr0nbeck, Thomsen, 
Melioranski, Bang, Biockelmann, Deny) As a 
result of the researches of Ramstedt, Gombocz, 
NSmeth and Poppe, it may be regarded as more 
or less proved that the Tuikish languages are 
related to the Mongol and Cuwagh is closely allied 
to both A new light has been thrown on the 
past history of the Tuikish by N Marr, who has 
examined Cuwash from the point of view of the 
Japhetic theory and places the Tuikish languages 
in a group not any larger than that proposed by 
the earlier theories of the Turamsts. 

Bib liograp hy Bothlingk, Ueber die Spr ache 
der Jakuten , St. Petersburg 1851, Radloff, Ver - 
gletchende Grammatik der nordltchen Turk- 
sprachen , 1., Phonettk , Leipzig 1882; V Gi0n- 
beck, Forstudier til tyrkisk lydhistone , Copen- 
hagen 1902; P. Mehoranskn, Arab-filolog 0 
tureckom tazykie , St. Petersburg 1900, N Katanov, 
Opyt isshedovama unankhaiskogo tazyka s uka- 
zaniem glavnietsikh rodstvennych otnoshenn ego 
k drugim lazykam tiurkskogo ko? ma , Kazan 
1903, Bang, Vom Koklui kischcn zum Osmani- 
schen , as well as his othei works, Mahmud b 
al-Husam al-Kashghari, Dizvan Lughat al-Turk , 
Stambul, N. Marr, Cuvashi-tafetidy tia Volgte , 
Ceboksary 1926, N. Poppe, O rodstvenrtych 
otnoshennakh cuvadiskogo 1 tiurko-taturskikh 
tazykov , Cheboksary 1925, do., Istorua 1 sovre - 
mennoe polodjenie voprosa 0 vzaimnom rodstvie 
altatskikh tazykov {Stenogi afUcskn otcet Pervogo 
Turkologiceskogo S'tezda v Baku , Baku 1926); 
M Th Houtsma, Etn turkisch-arabischcs Glossary 
Leyden 1894, Comes Geza Kuun, Codex Cu - 
manicus , Budapest 1880, Bang, Beitrage zur 
Kntik des Codex Cumanicus {Bull, de V Acad. 
R . de Belgique , 1 9 1 1 ) and his other works, C 
Salemann, Zur Kntik des Codex Cumanicus 
{Bull de TAc. des Sc de St.-Petersb , 1910), N. 
Ashmarin, Matenaly dlia issledovama cuvashskogo 
yazyka , Kazan 1898; do., Opyt issled. cuvash 
sintaxisa , Kazan 1903, Radloff, Proben der 
Volkshttei atur der turkischen Stamme , 1 — x , 
St. Petersburg 1866 — 1904, Pekarsky, Obrazcy 
narodn. hterattir yakutov , St. Petersburg 1907— 

1918 

3. Literary Scripts and Languages, 

The oldest dated monuments of Turkish writing 
date from the eighth century. These are the in- 
scriptions on the steles erected in honour of 
piinces of the Turkish dynasty of the sixth-eighth 
centuries, Kul-Tegin and Bilge-Khan, found in 
1889 by Iadnncev m the valley of the Orkhon 
m Mongolia. Other inscriptions in the same script, 
large and small, are known m Mongolia, Siberia 
and Western TurkeStan. The Siberian monuments 
were discoveied in 1721 by Messerschmidt in the 
valley of the Yenisei Manuscripts in the same 
hand, approximately of the ninth century, have 
recently been found in excavations in Chinese 
Turkestan This script, deciphered m 1893 by 
the eminent Danish linguist V. Thomsen, was 
given by him the name of Turkish runes. Others 


have called it the Orkhon alphabet. The name 
“Kok-Tiirkisch” proposed by W. Bang for the 
Orkhon inscriptions has been rejected by Thomsen, 
Radloff and others. The Turkish runes are derived 
ftom the Aramaic alphabet through the interme- 
diary of the Old Soghdian alphabet; but some of 
them have an independent origin and are ideo- 
graphic in character, e g. 0 {k) = arrow, ( a ) j == 
moon, {d) b = house Some documents in Turkish 
runes may be dated to the seventh or even the 
sixth century a d. 

The language of the Turkish runes, whether 
on stone or in manuscripts, is distinguished by a 
certain archaism in its phonetics (the sounds <£,y), 
in morphology (by the directive and instrumental 
cases, genitive in -?«, ablative in -t/a, verbal forms 
in - sar , -tghma') and in vocabulary ( kan = father, 
og = mothei) 

The UighBr alphabet, which came into general 
use in the vm th -ix th centuries among the Tur- 
kish people of the Uighurs, is derived from one 
of the northern Semitic alphabets, also through 
the intermediary of the Soghdian; it has been 
wiongly suggested that it is derived fiom the 
Estranghelo The Uighur literary language belongs 
to the same group as the Turkish of the Mongolic 
monuments but with certain dialectic differences 
(genitive in - niri , ablative in -din). The Uighur 
xylographic and manuscript literature, found by 
the English, Russian, Fiench, German and Japanese 
expeditions, is very vast In addition to the UighUr 
alphabet, the ancient Turks of Chinese Turkestan 
used Tuikish runes, Manichaean, Syriac and Brahml 
alphabets. Among the Turks of China, who did 
not adopt Islam, the Uighur alphabet remained 
in use down to the beginning of the xvintb century 
After the conveision to Islam of the Turks of 
Central Asia followed by the adoption of the Ara- 
bic alphabet (tenth-eleventh centuries), the Uighur 
alphabet remained in use as the court script. It 
was used in the xin th ~xv th centuries among the 
Golden Horde and among the Tlmunds for the 
Kipfcak and Caghatai languages (Yaillks, uorks in 
prose and verse) At the beginning of the xvi th 
century, there were still at Stambul experts m 
writing Uighur ( c Abd al-Razzak Bak^f). In Western 
Europe, Klapioth, R6musat and Jaubert began to 
read the Uighur script in the first half of the 
xix th century. 

hounded on the literary Uighur of the pre- 
Islamic period, there developed in the lands of 
the Ilek-Khans [q. v ] or Karakhanids, converts to 
Islam, the Turkish literary language of Central 
Asia of the Muslim period written m the Arabic 
alphabet It may be supposed that Arabic was 
the script of the ongmal of the oldest document 
of this language known to us, the Kudatghu-biltg 
(“the science of giving happiness”), a didactic 
poem of the eleventh century, composed by Yilsuf 
KhSss Hadji b [q. v.] at Bal 5 s 5 ghun and K&shgh&r. 
'lhe language of this woik, which has come down 
to us in two later copies m Arabic and one m 
Uighur script made at Herat m the xv th century, 
cannot be considered as pure UighHr. M. Koprttlii- 
zade regards the language of the Kudat ghu-bilig 
as Karluk but it would be safer to call it ^ara- 
khSmd. 

Data are lacking to enable us to decide if there 
was a literature m the Bulgh&r language in the 
Bulghar kingdom on the Kama where Isl&m was 
established in the tenth century. In any case Bui- 
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ghar elements are found in the sepulchral inscrip- 
tions of the xivth century in the Volga region 
The development of the literary Turkish of Central 
Asia went on without interruption from the eleventh 
century but its centre changed from time to time. 

We may date to the xnth century the didactic 
work in quatrains by Edlb Ahmed entitled c Atbet 
ul-Hakaftk, the language of which is closely related 
to that of the Kutadghu-biltg , without being 
identical with it. The absence of early manuscripts 
prevents us giving a definite name to the language 
of the Htkrnet of Ahmed Iessewi (xii*h century), 
the founder of Turkish mysticism, whom M. Kop- 
ruluzade takes to have been a Karluk also Literary 
activity in the different parts of the Djutid king- 
dom or “Deshtfkipfcak”, in Kh w arizm which included 
the mouth of the Str-Darya [q v ], in the capital 
Sarai [q. v ] and in the Crimea, had attained a 
considerable development by the beginning of the 
xivth century. A unifoim liteiary language did not 
come into use m the Dju6id state, in all the 
literary materials of this epoch which we possess, the 
elements of the literary language of the Karakhanid 
period are combined with those of local dialects 
still living, Kipfcak and Qghuz (Turkoman). The 
copy of the romance in verse of the xivth century 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Pans r the Khost aw 
u • Sh irt n of the poet Kutb, an imitation of the 
corresponding work of Niz5ml, dedicated to Tem- 
bek and his wife of the White Horde, is in a 
language very close to that of the Kutad ghu-bihg 
but showing also Kipfcak ( sala = village etc ) and 
Oghuz elements. Khwarizmi’s poem Afahabbct-name , 
written in the xivth century on the Sir-Darya and 
preserved in two copies of the xvth and xvith 
centuries in the British Museum, reveals fai more 
Kipfcak and Oghuz than Karakhanid linguistic 
elements 

In the xmth century in the Turkish Muslim world 
the diffeient literaiy languages weie not yet cleaily 
separated from one another The formation of the 
Mongol empire which embraced almost the whole 
Turkish world of the peuod created for a time 
an atmosphere favourable to the development of 
a uniform literary language foi a considerable part 
of the Muslim Turkish peoples In its beginning 
literaiy activity in Turkish in the lands of the 
Saldjuks of Asia Minor was no doubt to some 
degree bound up with that of Central Asia and 
Eastern Euiope It would be very difficult to 
determine exactly where the romance in quatrains 
of the xmth century by a certain c All entitled 
Ki$$a-t Ytisuf was wntten, its language has much 
in common with the literature of the xivth centuiy 
of the Golden Horde, in which the Oghuz-Turkomans 
shared, and it later became very popular in the 
region of the Volga. Differing fiom Brockelmann, 
who connects the Ktsja-i Yusuf with the literary 
products of Anatolia, MerdjSnl, a Kazan scholar, 
thinks it is Bulghar The language of the prose 
work of the xivth century with passages in verse 
called Ki$as ul-Enbiya\ wntten by Rabat-i Qghuz, 
is closely related to the Karakhanid language. It 
would not be correct to call its language CaghatSi 
The Syriac Christian Turkish inscriptions on the 
tombs of Semiriefcie of the xmth-xivth centuries are in 
a language closely resembling the Karakhanid ( ud = 
bull, yond = horse, yertunlu = this world, a/a = 
father, ana = mother). 

We may date m the xivth and xvth centuries 
the beginning of the development — starting from 


the Central Asiatic Turkish literature which we 
may suppose to have been the only liteiatuie of 
the period — of the different liteiary languages 
of different parts of the Muslim Turkish world. 
The greatest development was that of the Ottoman 
Turkish and CaghatSi Turkish literary languages 
The first goes back to Central Asiatic Turkish 
literature through the Anatolian Turkish literature 
of the Salsijuk period Caghatai Turkish represents 
the third, longest (xvth — xx th centuries), and 
most brilliant phase of the development of Central 
Asiatic Turkish liteiatuie and takes its rise directly 
out of the second phase, the iJjuCid The Caghatai 
language developed in the lands of the Timurids, 
which consisted of the domain of the second son 
of iingiz-Khan, taghatai [q v ] The KIpcak and 
Turkoman elements of the preceding phase of 
development of the literary Tuikish of Central Asia 
were replaced in Caghatai by living elements from 
the predominant Turkish dialects of the Caghatai 
countiy The emperor Babur says that the language 
of the most distinguished figure in £a g hatai litera- 
ture, Mh c Alf Shir Newal, is identical with that 
of the dialect of the town of Andidjan The Caghatai 
poetical language was distinguished from that of 
prose by its morphology and its vocabulary. 

Until lately some scholars have used the teim 
Caghatai cf [^aohaiai i iteraturf] wrongly by 
applying it to the language of the liteiary monu- 
ments of the xnth century as well as to the living 
Turkish dialects of Western and Eastern Turkestan 
A renaissance in (jaghatgi liteiatuie, piose and 
poetry, was observable in the xixth and early xxth 
century in the khanates of Khokhand and Khiwa At 
the piesent day in Ozbegistan Ca gh atai is giving way 
to the Ozbeg literaiy language, the fourth phase 
of the development of Turkish Central Asiatic lite- 
rature, the sphere of which has been considerably 
restncted by the coming into use in the xxth centuiy 
of new literary languages by the peoples of Central 
Asia Even in the xvuth century, the historian 
Abu ’l-Ghazi Khan wrote in Khiwa in Ozbeg and 
not in Caghatai, contrary to the tradition of the time 

The Turkomans of Central Asia, who took part 
in the foundation of the literary language of 
Kh w 5mm in the time of the empire of £)ju5i, had 
in the centuries following their own literary 
language, especially for poetry, which after the 
xvth century came under Oaghatai influence and 
did not develop further In our own day there 
is growing up in Turkmenistan a new liteiary 
language based purely on living Tuikoman dialects 
(particulaily Tekke and Yomut) 

AdharbaidjanI (Azeri) developed among the Turks 
of Persia from the same stock as the language of 
the Saldjiiks of Anatolia ; after a flourishing period 
in the xvith century under the patronage of the 
early Safawids [q v.], it continued in existence 
in the following centuues, without being able to 
make progress against the influence on the one 
hand of Persian culture and on the other of Otto- 
man Turkish. The rehabilitation of AdharbSidjSni, 
which is closely related to the spoken dialect, 
began in the middle of the xixth century in 
Tianscaucasia (Mirzfi Fath C AU AkhUndow) It 
became strongly influenced by Ottoman Turkish 
at the beginning of the xxth century and the result 
has been two rival currents which still exist at 
the present day 

In spite of the division of the Golden Horde 
into different khanates m the xvth century, the 
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Crimea retained a literary language based on K!p£ak 
and known to the Ottomans as Crimean orDesfit 
(steppe), but the influence of Ottoman cultuie, felt 
especially m the historical literature and belles- 
lettres, interfered with its fuithei development. 
The official language of the Khan’s chancelleries 
m the Crimea retained down to the xvnth century 
the Djufcid tradition to a great degree At the 
end of the XIX th and beginning of the xx th century 
Mirza Gasprinsku tried to establish a Pan-Tui kish 
literary language in the Crimea, based on a sim- 
plified Ottoman and closely lesembhng the living 
dialect of the south of the Crimea. Gaspnnskn’s 
paper, the Tard^imidn^ circulated as fai as Kash- 
ghar. In the Crimea at the present day as in 
AdharbaidjSn the struggle between two lival in- 
fluences, Ottoman and local, still goes on 111 the 
literary language, and the situation is complicated 
by the fact that the living dialects of the Cumea 
belong to two different groups, southwest and 
noithwest. 

The £)ju£id literary language was also inherited 
by the khanate of Kazan where it was influenced 
by Caghatai and old Ottoman and in the xix th 
century by modem Ottoman In the second half 
of the xixth century, since Kayum Nasiri, there 
began among the Tatars, of Kazan a movement 
to link up the literal y language with the local 
dialect. The movement, in spite of the opposition 
of followers of Gasprinsku, has attained complete 
success. A barnei has now also been set up against 
infiltration of Russian influence into the latar 
literary language, which used to be veiy marked 
in certain authors, not only in vocabulary but 
also in syntax The Tatar of Kazan is used not 
only among the Tatars but also among the Mishars 
and the Noghais of Astrakhan , before the foundation 
of the BashkYi republic, it was also used by the 

Basfikfis and Tepters [cf. tlfiyar] The BashkTrs 
at the piesent moment aie creating for themselves 
a hteraiy language of their own, but without 
completely avoiding the struggle between various 
tendencies of which the most powerful is one 
which takes a middle course and refuses to base 
the literary language on dialects having too pro- 
nounced pecuhanties in phonetics and vocabulary 
The Kazan-Tatar literary language is the most 
developed and most stabilised, next to the Turkish 
of Anatolia, and like it enjoys a popularity which 
reaches far beyond the boundaries of the Volga 
region. 

Literary Turkish languages began to increase 
in number especially after the Russian Revolution 
of 1905 and still moie aftei that of October 1917, 
with the awakening of national sentiment and the 
consciousness among the different nations of the 
Turkish world of possessing a cultuie of their own. 
The literary (K!rgh?z-)Kazak language, young, but 
rich and flexible, developed considerably at the 
beginning of the xx th century. It is comparatively 
fiee from Arabic and Peisian borrowings and, in 
close touch with the popular dialect, uses the 
Arabic alphabet ingeniously reformed by Baytuisun. 
With the foundation of the Kfrghfz lepublic, the 
( Kara-)K!r ghf z have undertaken to cieate a literary 
language of their own, distinct from (K?rgh?z-)K aza k 

In the northern Caucasus is being formed the 
Karatai-Bal^anan literary language, the develop- 
ment of which is hampered by the scanty popu- 
lation and the proximity of more developed 
languages, Crimean and AdharbaidiSnI. The latter 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, VI. 


shows its influence still more in Daghestan, where 
it is on the point of being recognised officially 
and is offering serious competition to the young 
local literary language, the Kumfjf, which began to 
develop in the xix th century by ousting Arabic, 
which was the language in every day use m 
Daghestan. 

As to the alphabet, two forces are at present 
at work against one another in the Turkish Mus- 
lim world. One advocates the Arabic alphabet 
reformed to fit the Turkish phonetic system and 
has succeeded in giving new Arabic alphabets to 
the Kazan-Tatar, (K?rgh?z-)Kazak, (Kara-)K!rgh?z, 
Ozbeg, Turkoman and Crimean languages. The 
other is in favour of a Latin alphabet with additional 
letters for all the Turkish languages; it has been 
well received in Tuikey itself, has gained a decisive 
victory in Adhaibaidjan, where the movement started 
in the middle of the xix th century, and it is still 
making progress among the other Turkish peoples. 
The new Turkish uniform alphabet based on the 
Latin was formally adopted in 1927 by the Turkish 
Muslim peoples of the Soviet Republics. 

The oldest Turkish writing found m the Runic 
alphabet had Semitic featuies and in many cases 
did not indicate the vowels ( kghn = kaghan^ yghx 
= yaghh, kllnmsh = kllhmlsh), the sound a being 
indicated in the first syllable only when it was 
long (/ = at , horse , at =2 at , name). In the Uighur 
alphabet, the vowels were marked more frequently 
than in the Runic and more piecisely than m the 
Arabic alphabet used later to distinguish the 
sounds 0, u from the o and «, to the latter was 
added the lettei / soiz = soz tinder the influence 
of the Arabic alphabet, this piactice was diopped 
from the Uighui writing of the Muslim period The 
notation of consonants in the older Uighur writing 
was more piecise than m the later alphabet, which 
used the letters t and d indiscriminately and in- 
ti oduced othei simplifications, which led Radloff to 
defend the eironeous UighQr consonant system, later 
corrected by Thomsen Ui gh Qr orthography as 
regards vowels, with the exception of the special 
notations for o and «, was adopted in Central Asia 
at the time of the adoption of the Arabic alphabet 
and henceforth a distinction was made between 
Caghatai and Ottoman orthographies In Asia 
Minor under the immediate influence of Arabic 
orthography a special Turkish orthography became 
established which was very characteristic of the 
old Ottoman writing (no indication of vowels, use 
of Aiabic haraket ' s etc ) In later centuries, some 
of these Arabic orthographical peculiarities were, 
it is true, abandoned but to the present day Otto- 
man orthography is distinguished from CaghatSi 
by a considerable restriction in the indication of 
vowels (Ott kl = Cagh. Ott. bt = Cagb» for) 
and the use of the Arabic characters { and ( to 
mark the sounds s and t in words of Turkish 
origin, m combination with posterior vowels (f« = 
water = Cagh su , tagh = mountain = Cagh /agA) 
The old Kazan-Tatar orthography was based on 
that of Central Asia but in some cases also it 
showed the influence of old Ottoman. 

The movement for the reform of orthography 
in the form of the adoption of a phonetic script 
began to make itself felt in the Turkish Muslim 
world from the end of the xix th century. It has had 
most results, not in Turkey but among the Tur- 
kish peoples of Russia, and particularly among 
the (K?rghfz-)Kazaks. The Turcological congress 

J8 
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of 1926 at Baku decided in favour of a mixed 
orthography — a combination of the phonetic with 
the etymological — , for the establishment of which 
steps have now been taken with the help of the 
reformed Arabic alphabet and the new Turkish 
Latin alphabet. 

The modern non-Muslim Turkish minorities, 
Cuwas'*, Yakut, Turks of the Altai and Yenisei 
were, until quite recently, to be classed among 
the llliteiate peoples, although the Yakuts preserve 
the tradition that they possessed an alphabet in 
olden times and although among the Turks of the 
Altai the Mongol alphabet as adapted to the 
'luikish language is still used, although to a very 
limited degree All these peoples received from 
the Russians in the xviiith and xixth centunes, the 
Russian alphabet, slightly adapted to their paiti- 
cular requirements. In 1917 the Yakuts replaced 
the Russian alphabet by a Latin one based on 
the international phonetic alphabet and prepared 
by a Yakut student, M. Novgorodov. The Tannu- 
Tuwms (Ounankhais or Soyots) who are much 
under the influence of Mongol culture are at the 
moment trying to develop a national literaiy lan- 
guage and to choose themselves an alphabet 
The Gieek alphabet used for the Turkish language 
from the ninth century in the Tuik Bulghar kingdom 
on the Danube was quite lecently in use among 
the turkicised Gieeks of Anatolia and Stambul. 
The turkicised Armenians have adapted the Ar- 
menian alphabet to the Turkish language There aie 
AdharbSidjam manuscripts wntten in the Georgian 
alphabet The Kaiaites who speak Tuilush have 
from early times used the Hebrew alphabet. 
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logue of the Turkish Manuscripts in the Brtttsh 

Museum , London 1888. 

4 Turkish Borrowings from neigh- 
bouring Languages and vice versa. 

In the pre- Muhammadan monuments of the 
Turkish languages we find words borrowed from 
Chinese , Soghdian , Sanskrit and the northern 
Semitic languages. Foreign influences may even 
be observed in the syntax of these monuments, 
especially in passages which are translations from 
other languages In the modern dialects of Siberia 
and Mongolia, especially in Yakut, there are a 
number of Mongol elements which have come in 
by direct bon owing as well as through intermixture 
of races. It is by the latter means that the palaeo- 
Asiatic linguistic elements and othei elements not 
yet elucidated have entered these dialects The 
name of the river Yenisei, A'etn, known from the 
time of the Orkhon inscriptions, comes from the 
Kot language where it means “liver” as in the 
modem dialect of the Soyot Turks Finnish elements 
are found in the Turkish dialects of the Volga 
region. At the time of the foundation of the Mon- 
gol empire of Cinghiz-Khan [q v ], a certain number 
of borrowed Mongol woids found their way into 
the majority of the Turkish languages. It was in 
this way that the old Turkish word yular “halter”, 
preseived by the Yakuts, Soyots and the Turks 
of Anatolia as well in the women’s language ox 
the Altai Turks, was gradually ousted in the xm th 
century by the Mongol nokta , which is now used 
in all the other Turkish languages including Cuwass. 
The Turkish dialects of the Ozbegs, Turkomans, 
Adharbaidjans and of the Turkish tribes of Peisia 
show considerable Iranian influence as a result of 
the lnteiminghng of laces and cultuies. As a result 
of the complicated intermixture of the Turks with 
other races of Asia Minoi and the Balkan Pen- 
insula and of the cultural boi rowings, we find in 
the language of the Turks of Anatolia and the 
Balkans, Greek, Slav — especially Serb — , Ar- 
menian, Kuid, Italian, Fiench and other elements 
in addition to Arabic and Peisian The intermixtuie 
of the Tuiks with the natives of the Northern 
and Southern Caucasus has introduced into their 
dialects elements from the phonetics and the voca- 
bulaiy of the Caucasian languages. The Turks 
who entered Syria and Egypt have been very 
strongly influenced by Arabic, as have the Kumiss 
of Daghestan, among whom, unlike other Muslim 
Turks, the names of the days of the week are 
Arabic and not Persian In the other parts of the 
Turkish world, the adoption of Islam brought moie 
Persian than Atabic elements. The Arabic and 
Persian loanwords in the Turkish literaiy lan- 
guages are sometimes over 50%, but they also found 
their way into the popular dialects of Turkish 
tribes but little influenced by Islam, like the Ka- 
zaks and the Kirghiz {ten = body, zan = soul). 

A certain number of Arabic and Persian words 
have also found their way among the non-Muslim 
Turks, not only among the Cuwass, but also among 
the Turks of the Altai and Yenisei and even 
through the intermediary of Russian among the 
Yakuts {ampar = anbar). The influence of Rus- 
sian makes itself especially felt m the Turkish 
dialects of the Volga region and among them in 
Mishar in particular, but there are Russian loan- 
words in all the Turkish languages of the U. S S. R. 
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The Turkish languages in their turn have from 
early times influenced the neighbouring languages, 
beginning with Chinese. There are Turkish words 
in the Mongol languages, in several Finnish 
languages (especially Ceremiss and Magyar), in the 
Iranian languages, in modern Arabic, in Armenian, 
Georgian, Kurdish, Greek, Albanian, Rumanian, 
in the Slav languages of the Balkan Peninsula and 
of Eastern and Western Europe History records 
fewer cases of the loss of their language by a 
Turkish people (the Bulghars m the Balkans, the 
Kumans in Hungary, the Tatars in Lithuania, the 
Dungans in China and the lurks in India) than 
of cases of the turkicisation of other peoples in 
Siberia, in Central Asia, m the Caucasus, in Asia 
Minor, in the Balkans and in Eastein Europe (the 
Mishais). We find turkicised gipsies in 1 urkey, 
Transcaucasia in the Cnmea and in Turkestan 
Bibliography Ihe Dictionaries of Rad- 
loff, Pekarskn (Yakut) and Paasonen (C'uwass); 
the articles by Koish and Mehoranskn on Tuikish 
borrowings in the Russian language ( Izviest . 
Otd. russ tazyka 1 slovesnosti Ak Naak , vol vn — 
xi ) , F. Miklosich, Du turkischen Elemente 
in den sudost- und ostenropaischen Sprachen , 
Vienna 1884—1885, Vladimircov, Tureckie 
element y v mongolskom mzyke ( Zap , xx , 1911), 
F. v Kraelitz-Greifenhorst, Studien zum Artne- 
msch-Turktschen , Vienna 1 9 1 2 , Z. Gombocz, 
Die bulgarisch-tu> kischen Lehmvo) ter in dee 
unganschen Spy ache (M S E 0, xxx., 1912), 
Kowalski, IV sp/awie zapozyczen turechch w 
jenzyku polsktm (Seoi sum impretswn e Symbolts 
giammaticis in honorem I Rozwadowski , 41, 
1927), M Bittner, Der Einfluss des Arabise ken 
und Ferstschen auf das Turkischc , 1900. 

(A. Samoylovuch) 

III CaguaiAi Liieraiure 

Under the influence of the brilliant development 
of Turkish literatuie m the Caghatai kingdom 
[cf. £ AQHA 1 ai-khan] undei the mle of the Tlmurids, 
this eastern Turkish literary language has been 
given the name “Caghatai” in the east itself, as 
well as m European literature In an anonymous 
Turkish work (probably written in India, Brit 
Mus , Or 1912; Rieu, Cat Turk MSS , p 268), 
all Turkish dialects are divided into two languages, 
Caghatai and Turkoman Ibn Muhanna (Turk, ed., 
p. 73, Meliotanskiy, Arab jilolog , p xx ) uses the 
word “Turkistamsh” in the same sense The language 
of the Turks is saul to have come from Turkistan 
just as Arabic came from the HidjSz The language 
of the Tuiks of our (presumably Persian) lands” 
is also contrasted to Turkistamsh as well as to 
Turkoman In RadlofFs W ' or ter buck (iv *5)1 *lie 
word (SaghatSi is quoted only in the foim Ojaghatai 
and as an Ottoman word; cf. also Shaikh Sulaiman 
Bukhari, Lughat-i Caghatai wa-Turkl c Othmani , 
Istambul 1297— 1300, abbreviated edition with 
German translation by Dr. S. K linos, Budapest 
1902 ( Publ Sect. Orient . de la Soc. Ethn. Hon - 
groise, 1.) 

Radloff 0 Zap ., 111 I sqq ) presumes a purely 
eastern oiigin for the £agh*tai literary language. 
The Uighur alphabet and literary language had 
survived from the pre-Muhammadan period among 
the Muslim Turks ; through the adoption of many 
Arabic and Persian words the Uigh^r alphabet 
gradually fell into disuse, we have books written 
in “pure Uig]j nr language” but in the Arabic 


alphabet, such as the al-Anbiytf of RabghUzI 
written in 710 (1310— 1311) (Radloff in the 
introduction to his edition of the JCudatku-Biltk , 
p Ixxvm has tried to show that the “llek-Kh&ns 
in whose lands the earliest Muslim works m Tur- 
kish were written are “without a shadow of doubt 
to be regarded as Uighur rulers”). In the period 
of the Mongols the UighUr alphabet and language 
were widely disseminated Many “pure Uighur” words 
and grammatical forms were in this period driven 
out of use by borrowings from “Central Asian 
dialects”, but there aie still in CaghatSi words 
and forms of Uighur origin, which aie only used 
in the literary language As the Eastern Turks, 
unlike the southern Turks (Constantinople), had no 
common literary centre, the Caghatai literary lan- 
guage has been influenced in different districts by 
various local dialects. 

In contrast to this view it has now been proved 
(notably by A. SamoylovK mMtr-Ah-£hir, Leningrad 
1928, p 1 sqq ) that already in the pre-Mongol 
period m addition to the oldest Muslim centre of 
Turkish literary activity, KSshghar [q v.], there was 
a second literary centre in Kh^anzm and on the 
lowei course of the S?r-Darya This region retained 
its importance in the Mongol period under the 
rule of the Khans of the Golden Horde. T^he 
literature of the taghatai kingdom seems not to 
have arisen till later and to have been influenced 
by the literature of the Golden Hoide Djamal 
al-Kurashl, the author of the Mulhikat al-$urah 
written in Kashghar, made the acquaintance of 
the learned Shaikh al-Islam Husam al-Dln Abu 
’l-Mahamid Hamid b c Asim al- c AsimI al-Bar6lnlighl 
in 672 (1273 — 12 74) in Barckend (also called 
Barcin and Barfcinligh) on the lower course of the 
Sir-Darya In addition to theological works m 
A 1 abic, the Shaikh also wrote verses in the three 
liteiary languages of Islam (this is probably the 
first time we have them classed together like this) , 
his Arabic verses were of beautiful form ( fafiha ), 
his Persian ingenious ( maltha ) and his Turkish 
in keeping \Mth the tiuth ( sahiha ). To the frequently 
lecurnng (as early as the Kitab Baghdad of Ahmad 
b Abi Tahir Taifui, ed Keller, p 158) contrast 
between the perfect form of Arabic writings and 
the ingenious ideas of the Persian is now added 
the truthfulness of Turkish, and indeed the works 
of the Caghatai poets by their simpler language 
and more simple train of thought give an impres- 
sion of being more true to life than their Persian 
models (cf E. Berthels, Newai-t c Attar , in Mir- 
Alt-Shir , p. 24 sqq , esp p 80) 

Among the works written m the kingdom of 
the Golden Horde, Kh w 3 rizmTs Mahabbat-Nama 
(written in 754 = 1353 on the banks 
Darya) had a direct influence on Caghatai literature 
Besides the Brit Mus. MS., Add 7914, Rieu, Turk . 
Man , p. 284 sq.y we also have the Mahabbat- 
Nama in the UighUr manuscript written in Radjab 
and §ha c ban 835 (March-April 1432) in Yazd for 
the emir Dj alsl al ~ Dln > ° r 81 93 {Comptes Rendu s 
de VAcad. des Sciences , 1924, p 57 sq.\ J.R A 5 ., 
1928, p 99 sqq). The TaFai&s&uk-Nama of the 
Timund prince Sidi Ahmad written in 839(1435- 
1436) (in the same MS, Add. 7914) « modelled 
on the Mahabbat-Nama. 

A few Turkish poets who lived in the Caghat&i 
kingdom are known of the vmth (xiv*) century; 
Timor’s contemporary, the emir Saif al-Dln, is said 
to have written five poems m Turkish and Persian 
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under the pen-name of Saif I (Dawlat-£h2h, ed 
Browne, p 108) What has survived to us belongs 
to the ix‘h (xvth) century, the period of Timur’s 
immediate successors. Sakkaki was a panegyrist 
of Halil Sultan (1405—1409) and Ulughbeg (1409- 
1449) (Brit Mus , Or 2079, Rieu, Turk. Man , 
p. 284). Ulughbeg is also mentioned by the poet 
Lutfi, some of whose poems have been included m 
the’ UighQr MS, Oi. 8193 (more fully on Lutfi* 
Rieu, Tink Man , p. 285 and 287; Ahmad ZakI 
Walidow, Dzagatayskiy poet Lutfiy i ego diwan , 
Kazan 1914) Both poets speak of themselves with 
gieat pnde SakkakI says to Ulughbeg “It will 
be many years before such a Tuikish poet as I 
and such a learned prince as thou appear again”. 
Lutfi says “The Khan Ulughbeg knows how to 
appieciate the sei vices of Lutfi, whose brilliant 
poems are not inferior to those of Salman” [q. v.] 
(text m W. Barthold, Ulugbek, St Petersburg 1918, 
p. 1 12 sq.) To the same period belongs the 
panegyrist of anothei grandson of Timur, the 
prince of Fars, Iskandar Sultan (till 817 = 1 4 14), 
Mir Haidar Madjdhub (Dawlatshah, p. 371, Rieu, 
Cat. Turk Man , p 286, A Pavet de Couiteille, 
in P. Ec. Long Or Vw , sei. 11 , vol vi , p. xxii. 
sqq ) His Makhzen al-Asi at is intended as a reply 
to the Makhzen al-Asidr of Nizami (£ y Ph , 11. 
241 sqq) Parts of it have been published by 
Pavet de Courteille from a manuscnpt in Uighur 
(now in Berlin). This poet also says that earth 
and heaven have been filled with the echo of his 
songs Two other manuscripts written in Uighur 
belong to the first half of the ninth (fifteenth) 
century the Bakhtiyai -Ndma, MS of 838 (1435) 
in Oxford ( G y. Ph., 11 324), and the Mfiadj- 

NTxma with a Turkish translation of the Tadhkirat 
al’Awltya ? of harld al-Dln c Att 5 i [see c aitar]), 
manuscript said to be (the Ilidjra year does not 
agree with the year of the cycle) of 10 th Djumada II, 
840 (Dec 20, 1436) in Paris (P Ec. Lang Or 
Vtv , loc. ctt ) 

In the second half of the ixdi (xvth) century 
Caghatai literatuie reached its zenith in Mir c All Shir 
(b. 844 = 1440— 1441, d. Sunday, 1 I th Djumada II, 
906= Jan 3, 1501) On the significance of his 
caieer and literaiy interest cf Belin, Notice bio - 
gtaphique et hiteiaire sur Mir Alt-Chir-Nevdi 
(y A , xvii , 1861, p 175—256, 281 — 357), E. 
G Browne, A Histoiy of Persian Literature under 
Tartar Dominion , Cambridge 1920, esp p 437 
sqq , 505 sqq , Mu -Ah-Shir, Leningiad 1928 Like 
the othei Caghatai poets, Mir c AlI Shir, in his 
Diwan as well as in his numerous othei poems, 
is simply an imitatoi of Persian poets, but he 
does not follow his models slavishly, his poems 
seem to have suited the taste of his time and 
people peifectly and have enjoyed great popularity 
down to the present day. Of importance is his 
last work, finished m Djumada I, 905 (Dec 
1499) Muhakamat al-Lughatam (Quatremfere. Chre- 
stomaihte en turc oriental, parts 1 — 2, Paris 1842); 
the language and culture of the Turks are com- 
pared with those of the Persians; the author 
endeavours to show that the Turkish language is 
no less suitable than the Persian foi poetic efforts 
and intellectual purposes generally. Mir c AlI Shir 
is frequently described m European works as a 
minister or vizier; but as a matter of fact he never 
held any such official position His influence on 
affairs of state and his activity as a patron of arts 
and sciences were the result of his friendship (not 


always unclouded) with his prince Sultan Husain 
(1469 — 1506) Sultan Husain was himself a poet. 
His Diwan was published in Baku in 1926 A 
son of this Sultan, prince Sh 5 h Gharlb, whose 
pen-name was Gharibi (in the Babur Ndma , ed. 
Beveridge, G M.S , 1 166, probably wrongly Ghur- 
beti), has left a Persian (not known to Brockel- 
mann) and a Turkish Diwan in the Hambuig 
Stadtbibliothek, N°. 15 (Brockelmann, Katalog , 
N° 183 and 277), MS dated Ramadan 940 (March- 
April 1534) Babur [q. v ], the founder of the 
Tlmund Empire in India, was the author of a 
number of poems but is most celebrated for his 
Memoirs ( Babur-Ndma also JVaka?t c or W dkt c dt-i 
Babui i; cf. Tcdiihh-i Rashidi , tiansl. Ross, p. 173 
sq)\ but Peisian was almost exclusively used at 
the Indian court. 

The Tlmfiuds weie driven out of Central Asia 
and Eastern Persia by the Ozbegs Under the 
lattei, especially in the early period, when they 
had not yet completely adapted themselves to 
Persian culture, a good deal of Turkish was writ- 
ten both in verse and prose , but they stuck to the 
old “Caghatai” models without pioducing anything 
new or original. Mir c Ali Shir remained the model 
for poets in educated circles, and for the poets of 
the masses Ahmed Yesewi [q. v.], in the model msed 
form in which we now possess his Diwan The 
historian Abu ’ 1 -GhazI Bahadur Khan [q v ] pro- 
bably stands alone, who endeavoured in his work 
(ed Desmaisons, p 37) to avoid Peisian and 
Arabic as well as “Caghatai Turkish” words and 
to wnte so that “even a five-year-old child” could 
undei stand him One of the most popular poets 
(also used as a school text-book) of the Ozbeg 
period was the mystic Sufi Allah Yar (end of the 
xvuth and beginning of the xviiph century). Later 
in Bukhara, Turkish literature was almost com- 
pletely driven out by Persian (partly influenced 
by the local TadjikI [q v.]) In Khokand [q v ] 
and Khiwa [see KH w Arizm] Caghatai literature 
experienced a noteworthy revival in the xix*h 
century Cf especially M Hartmann, M S. 0 . S. 
As , vn 87 sqq. (the expression “revival” [Nachblute], 
p 79), A Samoylovifc, Zap , xix 0198 sqq. 

The Uighur alphabet was no longer used among 
the Ozbegs as it still had often been under the 
Tlmunds, but the influence of the Uighui script 
can still be seen in the Arabic heie (use of 
vowels instead of the vowel signs pievailmg in 
South Turkish manuscripts) So far little attention 
has been paid to the question how far Caghatai 
literature was influenced by the liteiature of the 
oldest Kashghar period. That, as M Hartmann 
thought ( M SOS As., vn 79), the Kutadghu - 
Biltg (so to be wntten instead of Radloff’s Ku - 
datku Bilik) “remained almost neglected in the 
land Itself and was taken to Egypt at an early 
date”, can haidly be held any longer. SamoyloviC 
( Zap , xxi 038 sqq ) has established the fact that 
on a jar found in Sarai£ik on the lower course 
of the Ural of the xiiith century, quotations are 
given fiom the Kutadghu Biltg. Even in the Ta - 
warikh-i Kh w ariztn$kahiya finished at the end of 
Dhu ’i-Ka c da 1280 (May 1864) of Mull5 B5ba 
DjSn (the only known manuscript is in Berlin, 
acquired m 1929, f. 9b), we have the verses which 
sound exactly like a quotation from the Kutadghu 
Biltg (although not found in it) • wazir etkusi dur 
tamami ntzdm mzam olmasa c ad l tap mas kiyarn ( u all 
the activity of the vizier should be directed to 



rder, where there is no order, justice cannot be 
amed out”). 

The same Turkish literary language as was written 
1 the land of the Ozbegs is written to the present 
1 Chinese Turkestan (K 5 §hgharia). Here also day 
urkish culture has been influenced by Persian; 
le only work of importance from Kashgharia, the 
V. rlkh-i Radildi of Haidar Mlua [q v.], is writ- 
‘n in Persian; there are at least two Tuikish 
anslations of it (by Muhammad S 5 dik in the 
vnph century; by an anonymous writer in IGiotan 
ated 22 n dDjumada II, 1263 = June 7, 1847). Even 
nder Ismael Khan (1670 — 1682) MirzS Shah 
lahmud Curas (Zap , xxn. 313 sqq ) wrote his 
istory m very bad Persian instead of in his own 
ative Turkish. A little later (beginning of the 
vm th century) the history in the Asiatic Museum 
1 Leningrad (Zap , xv. 236 sqq , M. Hartmann, 
hr tslamische Orient , 1, Berlin 1899 — 1905, p 
91 sqq. ; m addition to this manuscript, there 
1 now a second, Petrovskiy 9, in the Asiatic Mu- 
mm) was written in a puie and simple Tuikish 
inguage. On the most recent historical woiks 
om KSshghar cf e g Zap , xvn 0188 sqq (on 
ie Tafrlkh-t Amaniya of Mulla Musa of Sairam 
mshed on the 1 1 th §haww 5 l 1321 [Dec. 17, 1903]) 
In the XX th century a new Turkish literature 
as been founded among the Ozbegs under Euro- 
ean (dnectly under Russian and Tatai) influences 
•ometimes called “Modern Caghatai liteiature”), it 
ldudes dramatic works among its productions. 

Bibliography (in addition to refeiences 
in the text) H Vdmbery, Cagataische Sprach- 
studien , Leipzig 1867, M Haitmann, Zentral- 
asiatisches aus Stambul. Mesreb der weise Narr 
und frornme Ketzer. Bin zentralastatisches Volks - 
buck Fin Heiligenstaat im Islam (all in u Dei 
islamtsche Onent'\ vol i), do Der caghataische 
Dnvan Huwlda's (M S.OS As ., v. 132 sqq.) , 
better M F. Gavrilov, Sredneaziatskiy poet 1 
sufiy Khuwaido , Tashkent 1927, A. Samoylo- 
vi6, Literature tureckikh naiodov (in Literatura 
Vostoka , St. Petersburg 1919) 

(W. Barthold) 

B — I. Ottoman Turks 

Language and Alphabets 

Ottoman Turkish has since the end of the xv th 
sntuiy been a language of literature and culture 
ie forms of which have become securely established 
uring the four centuues of its existence Its 
volution and the extension of its spheie of m- 
uence have been intimately connected with the 
ohtical and cultuial development of the Ottoman 
mpire It has theiefore become one of the prin- 
ipal languages of the Muslim world, being next 
1 importance to Aiabic and Persian. After Otto- 
lan culture had begun its orientation to the west 
1 the period of the Tanzimat [q v.] in the xix th 
:ntury and in a greater measuie since the end 
f the Ottoman empire in 1922, this same literary 
inguage has assumed the character of a national 
inguage which in Turkey is now never called 
nythmg but Turkish (turkce). The influence of 
lis language is still to be traced m the languages 
f those Muslim and Christian peoples who foimerly 
>rmed part of the Ottoman empire. 

Ottoman Turkish is a branch of the southwest 
r Turkoman group of Turkish languages (cf 
amoylovii, Nekotorve dotolneniva k klasst/ikacn 


tureckikh jazykow , Petrograd 1922, p. 5 sq . ; this 
same group is called by Radloff, Phonetik der 
nordhehen Turksprachen , Leipzig 1883, p. 280, 
that of the dialects of the south). These were the 
dialects originally spoken by the Oghuz Turks. 
With the other “dialects” of this group, the Adherl 
and Turkoman, Ottoman shares certain phonetic 
peculiaiities like the diopping of the consonant g 
after another consonant (cf. e. g. kalan compared 
with kalgan of the other groups) and the form 
cl- instead of bol- (with certain survivals in 
Tuikoman) for the root of the verb “to be”, 
and, fiom the morphological point of view, of 
a special paradigm for the present of the verb 
(geliyorum). In the application of vowel har- 
mony it distinguishes two groups of vauable 
endings, that in which e alternates with a and 
that in which we have *, J, w, u alternatively 
with fairly frequent traces of an inflection, which 
knew only the alternations u (V. Gronbech, 
F01 studier til tyrkisk Lydhistone ) Copenhagen 
1902, p. 18 — 19). Ottoman is distinguished from 
Adherl and Tuikoman particulaily by the change 
of initial in to b (ben in place of men) The con- 
servative character that belongs to the Turkish 
language in general, due to the fact that the 
nominal and verbal roots hardly suffer any change, 
is the reason why the dialects of Ottoman differ 
very little among themselves [cf below, 111 ] 

Tuikish, as taught in the many grammars in 
European languages, is based, from the point of 
view of dialect, on the pronunciation which pie- 
vails in Constantinople, a pronunciation which is 
often chaiacterised as light and melodious This 
rs due to the fact that the Constantinople dialect 
tends to make predominate, especially in the end- 
ings, terminations with u light” and unrounded 
vowels, while we do not have there the pronun- 
ciation kh in place of k , which prevails in the 
eastern dialects, it is probably also the great 
number of Arabic loanwords which has brought 
about the piedommance of the “light” articulation. 
The language taught m the grammars has rather 
a conventional character, which is seen notably 
in the great regularity which they represent as 
prevailing in the vowel system of the roots (the 
two senes <7, ?, o f u and *, 0, u) and in the 
rigorous application of the rules of vowel haimony. 
This regularity is far from being found in practice, 
although the language of the educated people 
tends to develop in this direction. The employ- 
ment of the Arabic alphabet seems to have distracted 
the attention of the Turkish grammarians them- 
selves from phonetic questions m general; the 
establishment of an orthography in the Latin 
alphabet will no doubt leveal giadually what are 
the tendencies of Turkish pronunciation. 

The question of ascertaining which is the standard 
Ottoman dialect is however somewhat complicated. 
The opinion predominating m Turkey itself is 
that the best turkce is that of Constantinople 
(Ziy 5 Gok Alp, Turkdjuluyun Esaslarl , Ankara 
1339, p. 97). This however is making the question 
much too simple. The population of Constantinople 
is composed of many heterogeneous elements and 
no doubt a large number of Ottoman dialects have 
contributed towards the evolution of the language 
of the ancient capital of the empire. The prevalent 
view has more real foundation if we apply it 
only to the language of the educated classes. As 
regards pronunciation M. Bergstrasser thinks he 
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can say it is more or less unifoim among the 
educated classes of Constantinople ( Z.DM.G ., 
lxxii. 236) Theie are however still considerable 
divergencies in the different classes of society, as 
regards pronunciation and vocabulary ; many me- 
mories of ancient dialectal diffeiences must have 
still survived We owe to Vdmb^ry the interesting 
statement that the members of the dynasty of 
c Othman had letained a mode of speech among 
themselves which diffeied from ordinary Turkish 
We are however not at all well informed regarding 
the evolution of the language of the educated 
classes. For pronunciation, we possess of the xv th 
century a few Tuikish texts written down in Latin 
characters (cf especially Foy, M S O S , iv and 
v , and Babingei, in Literaturdenknuiler aus Vn - 
gat ns Turkenzeit , Beilin and Leipzig 1927, p 43) 
But these very interesting documents lather reflect 
a dialectal pronunciation , later documents also 
like lloldermann’s Turkish grammai of 1730 (cf 
Babmger, Stambuler Buchivesen , Leipzig 1919, 
p 14 — 15) show considerable divergencies com- 
paied with the Turkish of Constantinople of to- 
day, especially m the retention of endings with 
rounded vowels 

As to the vocabulaiyof the Turkish of the 
educated classes, we are in a position of still greater 
uncertainty, due to the fact that the ideal of what 
is good Tuikish has considerably changed in course 
of time This ideal down to the middle of the 
xixth century was strongly influenced by the literary 
language. 

This written literary language developed 

from the first attempts at writing the Turkish 
spoken by the different Turkish groups who were 
established in Asia Minoi in the xmth century 
(cf below, iv ) It is theiefore based on several 
dialects, which did not differ greatly from one 
another and still less when written in the Arabic 
alphabet. This Arabic alphabet even caused the 
disappearance of a number of peculiarities of the 
Adheri dialect, which was not without influence 
in the development of liteiaiy Ottoman The literary 
language does not, stuctly speaking, possess a real 
classic, which could serve as an ideal model oi 
language and style, as Aiabic has in the Kudan 
and Pei sian in a more limited sense in the Shah - 
ttatna The epithet classical is usually given to 
the language of the great Ottoman poets of the 
xvith and xvnth centuries but the exaggerated 
artificiality of this language did not permit it a 
lasting influence. 

The most prominent feature of the ancient 
literary language is the almost unlimited employment 
of words and expiessions boirowed fiom literary 
Arabic and Persian Like the other Turkish lan- 
guages, whose speakers became Muslims, Ottoman 
Turkish shows from the first a number of woids 
boriowed from Arabic and Persian belonging to 
the spheie of religion and culture. The linguistic 
character of the Turkish language offers no obstacle 
to the adoption en masse of foreign words which 
are not at all felt to be intolerable in the system of 
the language (cf. e. g E. Sapir, Language , New 
York 1921, p. 210). This circumstance has given 
Turkish a great richness in possibilities of expres- 
sion both in the noun and in the verb (by means 
of the auxiliary verbs etmek , eylemek , kllmak , olmak 
combined with Arabic ma$dar's). And since Turkish 
literature for the most part began with translations 
from Persian, which has the same faculty for 


adoption from the Arabic, the literary language 
has drawn abundantly from this source to enlarge 
its powers of expression Thus there arose an ideal 
of literary beauty which has brought about a wide 
breach as regards vocabulaiy between the written 
language and the spoken language which came 
to be known as kaba turkce There have always, 
it is true, been scholars who condemned this 
artificial language (on the basit turkce movement 
see below, iv. Ottoman Literature) but it 
was only in the middle of the xix th century that 
a reaction set in against the abundant use of 
Arabic and Persian loanwoids in the literary 
language This movement coincides with the ascen- 
dancy of European influence on Turkish literature 
But at the same time the influence of European 
civilization m general caused to be felt the want 
of new teims to express new ideas, technical, 
scientific, political etc , which came into Turkish 
civilization when it turned towards the west In 
this difficulty, recourse was again had to the 
inexhaustible lesources of the Arabic vocabulary 
and also to the moiphological possibilities of 
Arabic The result was that Tuikish scholars and 
men of letters of the second half of the xixth 
century found themselves faced with an embairassing 
wealth of foreign elements in the literary and 
learned language beneath which the Turkish element 
tended to be stifled In spite of its faculty for 
adaptation, the Turkish language seemed to be 
supeisaturated 

The study of the Arabic and Persian elements 
in Turkish piesents much interest for the cultural 
evolution of the language and the people The 
present pronunciation in many cases enables us to 
distinguish the words which have leally passed 
into the language of the people, which can be 
seen from then more complete adaptation to the 
rules of vow el harmony, and those which remained 
the property of the scholai and man of letters 
only (cf. M Bittner, Der Emfluss des Arabise hen 
und Persischen auf das Tutkische , Sb Ak Wien , 
CLXXll/111. , G Bergstrksser, Zur Phonetik des T ur- 
kischen , Z D M G , lxxn , and A Schaade, Dei 
Vokalismus der arabi sc hen Fremdworter tm os - 
mamschen Turkish , Fettschrift-Memhof ’, p 449 
sqq ) The study of the meanings of these loan- 
words is equally important, many Arabic words 
have a diffeient sense in Turkish from Arabic in 
these cases the old lexicographers spoke of ghale - 
tat-i meshhiire Several works in Turkish are devoted 
to this subject. 

To the geneiation of Turks of the period of 
the Tanzimdt the question presented itself as a 
problem of culture. It was quite naturally thought 
that the only means of escaping from the impasse 
was to return to the language of the people m 
which the foreign element had always been slighter 
Among the first to urge the use of a simpler 
language was SulaimSn Pa§ha (d. 1893), known 
from the Russo-Turkish war; he recommended the 
adoption of the simple language of the soldiers 
and published a Turkish grammer which he called 
Sarf-t turll % avoiding the word c othmanl which 
Ahmad Djewdet Pa§ha [q. v ] had still used in 
the title of his grammar fCawabtd-i c othmanlye 
(Constantinople 1311). Another figure in the same 
period is Ahmad Waflk Pasha [q v.] whose 
Lehle-t c othmam is a seiious attempt to regularise 
the use of foreign words. The literature of this 
period, although employing more modern literary 
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ns, still used the old literary languages which 
► prevailed m the newspapers and periodicals 
100I of Mu c allim Nadji)* ® ut ln proportion as 
Ottoman empire approached its political crisis 
ards the end of the century, the interest in 
language increased more and more. At this 
od we also find a movement for extreme 
ism of language, conducted especially by the 
er Ikdatn ; the great promoter of the tasfiye - 
' ik was Fu 3 ad Rahf Bey He simply prefeired 
banish all Persian and Aiabic expressions from 
language and to form new Turkish words, 
n borrowing them fiom other groups of Turkish 
juages, thus creating a language which Ziya 
1 Alp calls “Turkish Esperanto” Even the 
cographer S&mi [q. v.] declares himself in theory 
.upporter of this school. Soon this purism 
e way to a more reasonable purism, which 
propagated for the first time by the periodical 
dj Kciletnler in Salonica (1910) and later by 
Turk Yurdu in Constantinople Some mno- 
:>rs like c Omar Saif al-Din Bey even thought 
the reformation of the Turkish language ought 
dc the principal article in the Turkish cultuial 
imation (cf. Newsal-t c othmant , Constantinople 
o, P 3 ° 5 )* I 9 I 7 *h e question was inves- 
ted by Djelal Nuri in his biochuie Turkcemiz 
;r the War, the new programme of the reform 
he language was expounded by Ziya Gok Alp 
T urkgfruluyun Esaslarl (Angara 1339, p. 100 
. As a result of these new views on language, 
literaiy idiom has also taken a direction which 
tgs it closer to the spoken speech, as examples 
may quote the language of the literary works 
Chalide Edib Khanum and Rushen Eshref On 
other hand, a knowledge of the wutten language 
spread at the same time among much larger 
ions of the people The introduction of the 
in alphabet will undoubtedly influence the 
ual lelations of the written and spoken language, 
ilongside of Arabic and Persian loan woids, Otto- 
1 Turkish possesses a considerable number from 
% r languages Thus Italian has considerably 
ched the terminology of navigation, then theie 
a fair number of words fiom Greek and Al- 
lan French made its influence felt in the xixth 
tury but almost exclusively m scientific and 
si-scicntific literature. Indirectly the influence 
the great languages of Europe, and especially 
French, has been felt m the simplification of 
ary style, in the tendency to avoid the heavy 
rminable phrases of the old Turkish prose 
‘he alphabet used for writing Tuikish was 
Arabic from the earliest known Anatolian 
jments of the xiuth century. The system of 
scnption differs from that followed in Caghatai 
as much as Ottoman makes a laiger use of 
emphatic Arabic letters (notably the t in roots 
1 a heavy vowel, which corresponds to a real 
inction in pronunciation; cf. the article quoted 
Schaade, p. 451) and uses the “scnptio de- 
lva” in the roots with vowel i 01 i and 
a often for a . In 1727 printing was officially 
aduced into Turkey (cf. Babinger, Stambuler 
hwesen tm XVIII. Jahrhundert^ Leipzig 1919) 
this innovation was far from having the cultural 
ortance for Turkey that printing had for Europe 
the time of the Renaissance A perfect uni- 
aity of orthography in Arabic characters was 
er attained and, especially after 1900, we find 
sral attempts to make writing in the Arabic 


chaiacter clearer, e. g. by the use of the final 
form of the letter h for the vowel e but none of 
these attempts at reform met with general ap- 
proval. The technique of Arabic calligraphy has 
been much cultivated in Turkey. Several scripts 
peculiar to Turkish have been evolved, like the 
dlwani hand which was used for official documents 
issued by the sultan and high officials, then the 
ornamental hand called t£ulth and the riff a which 
is a kind of cursive hand, that remained m use 
up till quite recently. Arabic calligraphy (Jtusn^t 
khatt) in Turkey has at the same time maintained 
a higher level than in other Muslim countries (cf. 
the collection of biographies, Khat( mU Xhatfdtin by 
Habib, Constantinople 1305) Other alphabets, 
which have been employed for Ottoman Turkish 
are the Greek by the Karamanlfs and Armenian 
by the Turkish-speaking Armenians (cf e. g E. 
Littmann, Em turhsches Streitgcdicht uber dte 
Ehe , in A Vol of Or Stud pres to E G Browne , 
Cambridge 1922, p 269 sqq .). The Hebrew script 
has never been used for Ottoman Turkish. 

In 1 928 the Latin alphabet was officially in- 
troduced into Turkey to take the place of the 
Arabic Since the Young Turkish Revolution there 
had been several attempts to simplify the Arabic 
alphabet for Turkish usage The difficulty of Arabic 
orthogiaphy, requiring entirely different principles 
to write Turkish words and words borrowed from 
Arabic and Persian, was rightly regarded as a serious 
obstacle to the spiead of the written language 
among the masses Thus alongside of several at- 
tempts to reform Arabic orthography itself (cf. 
above), there appeared from time to time more 
radical proposals like the system which Enver 
Pasba tued to introduce into the army during 
the war. This system is based on the Arabic al- 
phabet, but it does not join up the letters and 
has a consistent notation for all the vowels. But 
none of these systems gamed any great success. 
On the other hand, the use of the Latin alphabet 
had always been resolutely opposed in religious 
cncles, even for purely scientific purposes After 
the restoration of the Nationalist Turkish state 
the question remained for some years m suspense. 
Clerical influence no longer counted and from 
time to time the position of the Latin alphabet 
was discussed in the press (brochure by A. Galanti, 
T urklede t arebl ivc-lattn Harflarl ive-Itnla Mes*elesi^ 
Constantinople 1925). The question was also in- 
fluenced by the attitude of other Turkish peoples 
living in Russia, notably in AflharbaidjSn, and by 
the discussions at the Turcological Congress at 
Baku in Feb and March 1926 (cf. Isfam, xvi. 
173 sqq.) where Turkey was only poorly represented 
Finally in 1928 the government, supported by the 
Nationalist party, decided to push the matter for- 
ward A law of May 20 officially introduced the 
use of the European numerals In the meanwhile 
the government had been studying the new al- 
phabet and on Aug 21, Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
delivered his celebrated lecture on the new Latin 
alphabet in Constantinople After a few modifi- 
cations had been made in the first scheme, the 
new alphabet was at last introduced by a law of 
Nov. 1. This law orders the use of the Latin 
alphabet according to the rules elaborated by the 
Dtl enatjumeni ( Dtl encumeni) and the abolition of 
the Arabic alphabet, at the same time arranging the 
stages of the transition. It laid down June 1,1930 
as the final date at which the new alphabet must 
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be used in all kinds of published documents (cf. 
the text of the law in Orient t Moderno , Jan. 1929, 
p. 41 sqq . and the article by H W Duda, Die 
neue Lateinschnft in der Turket , in 0 L Z., 1929, 
col. 441 — 453 J. The newspapers had begun to 
appear in the new alphabet from Jan 1, 1928 
At the same time steps weie taken to have the 
new alphabet taught to all classes of the population 
by means of courses lasting four months ( millet 
mektebi). 

The rapidity of the successive measures and the 
little resistance that seems to have been offered 
them show not only the strong position of the 
government but also the feasibility of such a 
radical reform This is probably due to the fact 
that the percentage of the population senously 
affected by the change was relatively small, on 
the other hand no one will deny that the Latin 
alphabet is much better fitted to render the phonetic 
character of Turkish than the Arabic alphabet The 
time chosen to introduce the new alphabet was 
not inopportune but it was equally clear that 
the sacrifice of an alphabet which for centuries 
had been bound up with the religious, literary 
and cultural development of a people meant a 
cultural crisis which places a gieat responsibility 
upon the intellectual leaders of the people The re- 
foim is still too recent to be able to judge of its effects 

The new alphabet shows several ongmal features 
(like the use of c foi the sound *£?, of £ for l 
and of 1 without dot for ?, r for dk shows the 
influence of Rumanian orthography), it is not 
overloaded with diacritical marks We cannot yet 
speak of an established orthography but the rules 
given at the beginning by the Dil endjumem have 
laid down the principle of an orthography as 
phonetic as possible, which applies even to words 
borrowed from other languages written in the 
Latin alphabet (e g federasyon for fdd£ration) 
This often gives Arabic words a form which makes 
their identification difficult to those accustomed 
to the Arabic alphabet In general, we can say 
that the new alphabet tends to be moie suited to 
the spoken language than was possible with the 
Arabic alphabet; it has alieady been pointed out 
that this circumstance may facilitate in many points 
the scientific study of the Ottoman language 

(J H Kramers) 

II. Ottoman-Turkish DIALECTS !) 

1. Area of Dispersion. 

For the want of the necessary detailed surveys 
it is impossible as yet to define the exact frontiers 
of the areas in which the Ottoman Turkish language 
is spoken It extends over territory in Europe as 
well as Asia. In Europe in the Balkan peninsula, 
it is found in islets suirounded by other languages, 
which have very much bioken the Turkish bloc. 
We may mention the following such Turkish 
speaking areas. 1. Eastern Thrace with the penin- 
sula of Gallipoli, where the Turks form a solid 
body with a population of over a million 2 Parts 
of Macedonia, namely a long stretch on the left 
bank of the Vardar, the land between IStip (Stip) 
and Radovi§ (RadoviSta), along the Aegean, roughly 
from Salonika to Dede-Ayafc, especially the country 


l) For practical considerations the author’s system 
of transliteration is retained m this article. See 
note p. 926a. 


round the towns of Drama, Eskije, Giimul^ma 
(GUmiir5ina) On these lands there is a rich literature 
of the period of the Balkan Wars, some of it 
politically biased, cf especially Carte ethnogra - 
phtque de la Macedoine du sud representant la 
repay tit ion ethmque a la veille de la guerre des 
Balkans , 1912 , by I Ivanov (scale I • 200,000), 
also Etnograficna karta na odrtnskija viljaet k?m 
1912 god by L Mileti6 (scale 1 : 750,000), Etno- 
graficeska karta na Makedonija by the same 
(scale 1 1,500,000), cf also Vasil Kanfcof, Make- 

domja , etnografija 1 statisiika , Sofia 1900. Since 
that time however the ethnical proportions have 
been veiy much alteied The exchange of population 
intioduced by the treaty of Lausanne (1923) 
between Greece and Turkey brought about a 
considerable shrinkage in the numbei of Tuikish 
speakers on the now Greek part of these lands, 
after Greece had sent over 400,000 Turks into 
Turkey 3 Certain areas in Bulgaria, namely the 
districts of Deli-Orman, Tozluk and Gerlovo in 
N E Bulgaria (cf. D G GadZanow, Vorlaufiger 
Bencht uber erne im Auftrag der Balkan - 
/Commission der kais. Akademie d Wtss in Wien 
durch N or dost- B ulgarten unternommene Reise zum 
Zzvecke von turkischen Dialektstudien , Anz Wien 
of 8 th Febr 1911 and do, Zweiter vorlaufigei 
Bencht uber die erganzende Untersuchung der 
twkischen Elemente tm nordostl Bulganen m 
sprachhcher , kultureller und ethnogr Beziehung , 
ebd ., 24 th Jan 1912. For the question of the 
settlement of the Turks see also L Miletifc, Staroto 
bslgarsko naselente v sicveroiztocna Bslganja , Sofia 
1902; the map in A. Ischirkoff, Das Bulgarentum 
auf der Balkanhalbtnsel tm J. 19/2, in Petermanns 
Geogr. Mitteilungen , Yeai 1915, is also very 
valuable, Plate 44 wheie the distribution of the 
islets of Tuikish speakers is also given), also a 
considerable area in N E Bulgaria around the 
towns of Kyrjaly and Mastanly. In addition, Turks 
are found scattered throughout Bulgaria, in the 
terntory round Philippolis (Plovdiv) in the Koja- 
Balkan and elsewhere, cf. Dr. Constantin JireCek, 
Das Furstentum Bulganen , Prag-Vienna-Leipzig 
1891, p. 133 — 146 (out of date). 4 Turkish speakers 
are found scattered up and down the modern Jugo- 
slavia, the bulk in Macedonia (cf J Cvijic, Ethno- 
graphische Karte der Balkanhalbtnsel nach alUn 
vorhandenen Quellen und eigenen Beobachtungen , 
Petermanns Mitteilungen , March etc. 1913 and 
do , Raspored balkanskih naroda , Glasnik Sipskog 
Geografskog Drustva , Belgrade 1913, p. 234-265) 
Isolated little bodies are found along the Danube, 
as fai up as the interesting island of Adakale 
at Orsova (cf. the introduction to Vol. 1 of I. 
Kilnos, Turkische Volksmarchen aus Adakale ) 
5. The whole western and northwestern shores of 
the Black Sea show considerable Ottoman in- 
fluence. In the towns and steppes of the Dobrudja 
a good deal of Ottoman Turkish is spoken (cf 
St Romansky, Le caractere ethmque de la Do- 
broudja , Sofia 1917, and do., Caite ethnographique 
de la nouvelle Dobroudja Roumatne , Sofia 1915) 
Unfortunately we do not posses fuller information 
of the dialectal conditions there. It is important 
to note that the language of the Christian Gagauz 
is at bottom Ottoman Turkish The Dobrudjan 
Gagauz whom I met north of Varna speak a dialect 
which is almost indistinguishable from the popular 
dialect of Constantinople. The language of the 
Bessarabian Gagauz also which we know from 
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Mo&kov’s rich collection (Radloffs, Proben der 
Volkslttteratur der turkischen Stdmrne , vol. x., 
Mundarten der bessarabtschen Gagausen , St Peters- 
burg 1904), is simply an Ottoman Turkish dialect 
In spite of the fact that some students have 
regarded the Gagauz as descendants of the Kumans 
(C. Jirefcck, Eintge Betnei kungen uber die Oberi este 
der Petschenegen und Kumanen , sowte uber die 
Volkerschaftcn der sogenannten Gagauzi und 
Surguct tm heuttgen Bulgarten , Sitzungsber . d. 
kon. bohm . Gesellschaft der JViss ., 1889), their 
present language contains in fact no Kuman 
elements 

Ottoman influence is very strongly marked on 
the south coast of the Cnmea. The specimens 
lecently published by O Satskaja of the popular 
poetry of Ba%6ysarai and Tuak (near Alusta) may 
be descubed simply as Ottoman Turkish (J A , 
April-June 1926. p 341 — 369). Ihe same must 
be said of many of the texts in Radloff, Die 
Mundarten der Krym ( Pioben der Volkslitteratur 
der nordl turk Stamme , vol. VII) The Crimean 
Tatar literaiy language does not diffei very seriously 
from the Ottoman wntten language (Samoilovit, 
Opyt ki atkoj kry nisko-tatarskoj gramma tiki , Petro- 
grad 1916, p 7 infra). 

We have no accurate information about the 
present condition of the Turkish language in the 
islands of the Mediterranean, especially m Crete, 
Cypius and the islands of the Aegean 

The Anatolian Turkish speaking area in north, 
west and south has well marked natural boundaries 
In the northeast it gradually and apparently without 
a definite frontier passes into Adharbaidjani Many 
linguistic peculiarities, which even hoy took to be 
specificially Adharbaidjani ( Azerbajgamsche Studien 
in it emer Charaktenstik des Sudtui kischen, M S 
O S As , vi. 126 — 193, vn 197— 265 ), are also 
found in Asia Minor dialects, as Giese (cf. above 
1 , p 531) has lightly pointed out. In the southeast, 
Ottoman meets the Arabic of northern Syria In 
northern Mesopotamia it is much broken up by 
Kurdish and considerably influenced by Adhar- 
baidjani from Persia. 

In addition to the settled Turks, we find in 
Anatolia and even in the Balkan Peninsula nomads 
and semi-nomads In Asia Minor their numbers are 
still considerable, while they are disappearing on 
European soil (cf. P Traeger, Die Jurukcn und 
Konjaren i?i Makedomen , Ztschr fur Ethnol , 1905, 
p. 198 — 206, on the Juriiks and Konjars in 
Bulgaria Jiretek, Das Furstenthum Bulgai ten, 
p. 139 sq ) In Anatolia, Turkish nomads aie 
known under rather vague names like Asti etler 
(“clans”), Jtliuks, Turkomans, 01 by then own 
tribal names like Avsars (or Afsars) etc. As a 
rule their language does not differ essentially from 
that of then settled neighbouis 

The frontiers of the area of Ottoman Turkish 
are still being considerably altered In the west, 
1. e. m the Balkans, it is constantly decreasing , 
while in the east, on the other hand, m places 
it is gaining ground. 

2. Linguistic Minorities in the 
Ottoman-Tur kish Aiea. 

Steps taken by the present republican government 
have very much reduced the linguistic minonties 
within the frontiers of modern Turkey. Nevertheless 
the Ottoman Turkish speaking area is not yet by 
any means uniform and there are many other 


languages in it. The following aie the principal 
minorities- Greeks, formerly very numerous, now, 
as a result of the exchange of population, practically 
found only in Constantinople, Armenians (also 
almost entirely confined to the Constantinople 
territory), Arabs (Muhammadan on the Syrian 
and c Irak frontier, Christian in Mersin and district), 
Kurds in the eastern wilayets, but also in isolated 
groups elsewhere m Asia Minor (after Sheikh 
Sard’s rising in 1925, a considerable number were 
deported to the interior of Asia Minor as a 
punishment), Nestonan Syrians in the eastern 
wilayets (especially Ilakkiari), all kinds of Caucasian 
peoples (Laz, Georgians, Abkhaz, Circassians), who 
ate found scattcied all over Asia Minor, most 
thickly in the N. E , less numerous Albanians 
(Arnauts), gipsies, Spanish Jews, who live m the 
larger towns, etc 

Turkish minorities aie also found m Asia 
Minor (e g the Knm Tatar emigrants in and 
aiound Eski-Shehir) as well as in Rumelia (on 
the Dobiudja, on the Bulgarian Danube). 

3 The mutual Influences of Ottoman* 
Turkish and neighbouring Languages. 

We are at present very impeifectly informed 
legarding the influence of Ottoman Turkish on 
its neighbouis and vice versa We can only indicate 
isolated phenomena . for example the disappearance 
of initial h (%) . ak (= Ar. 0*^>), am (= Ar. 

ane (== Pers *jl>), am (= hany , kany ) 
etc , which is so characteristic of the Macedonian 
dialects (Kowalski, Zagadki ludowe tut cckte, p. II ; 
do., Osmamsch-turkische Volkslieder aus Mazedonten , 
W Z K.M, xxxin. 167-168), but is also found m 
Bosnian Tuikish (Blau, Bosntsch-turktsche Spi ach- 
denkmaler , p. 27), is to be ascribed to the influence 
of the Southern Slavonic languages Similarly the 
variation between initial e\ie which is often noticed 
m Northein Bulgaria, may be ascribed to Bulgarian 
influence Possibly also the peculiar phenomena 
of palatalisation in the dialects of the Bessarabian 
Gagauz (Moskov, p xxvn sq ) are to be ascribed 
to Serbian influence. 

Blau has studied the Turkish Serbian mixed 
language of Bosnia, but he devoted himself not to the 
spoken language but almost exclusively to manu- 
script material On the Ottoman-Turkish language 
of the period of Turkish rule in Hungary cf the 
valuable information in Litter a turdenkmdler aus 
Ungarns Tui kenzeit(ed by F Babmger, R.Gragger, 
E Mittwoch and J H. Moidtmann, Berlin 1927). 

That in the southeastern regions under the in- 
fluence of Aiabic, a greater variety of gutturals 
prevails than elsewheie m Ottoman and that m 
particular the Arabic c am is pronounced there m 
Arabic loanwords has been noted by several ob- 
servers (cf. M Hartmann, m K. S., 1. 154; Bal- 
kanoglu, Dialecte turc de Ktlis , K*S , 111. 263). 

The interaction between Turkish and the neigh- 
bouring languages is best seen m the vast number 
of borrowings So far, Turkish loanwords in non- 
Ottoman languages have received more attention 
than non-Turkish words m Ottoman On the in- 
fluence of Ottoman-Turkish on the languages of 
Southeast and Eastern Europe, see especially the 
work of Fr Miklosich (Die turkischen Elemente in 
den sudost - und osteuropatschen Sprachen , Grtechtsch , 
Albamsck , Rumdntsch , Bulgartsch , Serbtseh , Klein - 
russtsch , Grossrussisch , Polntsch, Denkschriften d 
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Kais. Akad . d. Wtss. Wien , vol xxxiv. — xxxvm ; 
cf. thereon Fr. Kraelitz-Greifenhorst, Corollancn 
zu Miklostch yfDic turhschen Elemente . . S B. 
Ak . Wten , vol. cxlvi , 1911) Very valuable also is 
Fr. Miklosich Ober die Etnwirkung des T urkischen 
auf die Gi ammatik der sudosteuropatschcn Sprachen , 
S. B. Ak Wien , vol cxx., 1890; also N K Dmi- 
tnjev, Rtjudy po set bsko-tureckomu jazykovomu 
vzaimodejstviju , Doklady Akad Nauk S S S R., 
1928-1929 Turkish loanwords in Serbian in Gj. 
Popovic, Turske 1 druge tsiocanske rect 11 nasetn 
jeziku , Belgrade 1889, in Rumanian Th. Lobel, 
Element e turcestl , arabesti si per sane in Itmba 
Romatih , Constantmoplc-Lipsca 1894, and Lazare 
Sam£an, Vtnjluence ortentale snr la langue et la 
civilisation roumatnes , 1 , La langite, les elements 
onentaux en roumatn , Paris 1902 L. Ronzevalle, 
Les emprunts Hires dans le grec vtilgatre de Rou - 
melie et specialement d'Adtmople (y. A , 19 1 1 , 
July — Dec), discusses Ottoman loan woids in po- 
pular Greek, while A. Danon, Essat sur Us vocables 
tu/cs dans le judeo-espagnol (K, £,, iv , 1903, v., 
1904 and xiu , 1912) discusses the Turkish loan- 
words in the everyday language of the Spanish 
Jews. 

The Tuikish dialects of the Balkans, in Bulgaria, 
Jugoslavia and Rumania, show a very high per- 
centage of Slav or Rumanian loanwords. The in- 
fluence of Arabic and Persian on Turkish, un- 
fortunately with reference to the written language 
only, is discussed by M. Bittner (S B. Ak Wien , 
cxln., 1900), the Greek elements in Turkish by 
G. Meyer ( Turkische Studitn , S. B Ak Wien , 
cxxvin , 1893) 

Our information is very defective regarding the 
pronunciation of Ottoman Turkish by the numerous 
non-Turkish minorities in Turkey A little can be 
learned fiom types of dialect m the Karagoz plays, 
although the greatest caution is necessary since 
its dialects, as G Jacob rightly points out ( Das 
turkische Schattentheater , Berlin 1900, p 29 — -37, 
Geschtchie des Schattentheater s, Ilanovei 1925, 
p 143), are not true to life but are traditional cari- 
catuies, which cannot be taken as based on actual 
observation. The Turkish of the Greeks and Ar- 
menians living in Constantinople used to be cari- 
catured in the Turkish humorous journals Important 
material is also supplied by the until recently 
fairly important daily press, printed in Greek or 
Armenian type, for the Greeks (the Karamanlfs) 
and Armenians who can only speak Tuikish On 
such literary material, excluding the spoken language, 
are based the able Studien zum Armenisch-Tur- 
ktschen of F. Kiaehtz-Greifenhorst {S B Ak. Wien , 
vol. clxvm /3, Vienna 1912) They deal mainly 
with the Armenian Turkish of Constantinople. On 
the language of the Karamanl? (Kaiamali) cf 
N. Dmitnjev, Matenaly po osmanskoj dialektologii 
Fonetika u karamalickogo ” jazyka. Zap. Kollegn 
Wostokowedow , in. (1928), p 417 — 458. 

In the pronunciation of the Turkish speaking 
Greeks, a striking feature is a kind of zeta-ism 
Jf = s, c = c y $ = 5, as cok (jtok), o(a^ak etc (cf 
G. Jacob, Zur Grammatik des Vulgdr-Turktschen , 
Z D.M G. y lii. 701). 

In two Turkish speaking Laz from Laz Koi 
near Adampol on the Bosphorus whose pronun- 
ciation I studied for sometime, I was struck by 
their pronunciation of kt as «, e. g. ehn ( ektn ) 
“seed”, and of the £ as 3; the same thing was 
noted in a Laz m Samsun; oda hlitltdir ( 0 . kiht- 


hdir) They also pronounced the voiced initial 
consonants b , d , g voiceless as p, t, k (cf. Jacob, 
op. ctt., p 699). 

The Jewish pronunciation, according to the Turks, 
is characterized by the spnant pronunciation of 
initial g before e y /, o , u , and by the lengthening 
of the accented vowels in the last syllable, ben 
leldim (= geldtrn ), baktym . . 

4 The history of the formation of the 
present Ottoman speaking areas 

The situation we find in the piesent Ottoman 
speaking areas is the result of a very long and 
very complicated process of settlement and assi- 
milisation 

It is clear that the inhabitants of Tuikey and 
the adjoining territories who now speak Ottoman 
Turkish are only to a very small degiee des- 
cendants of the Turks who migrated hither but, 
on the contrary, are in the overwhelming majority 
descended from turkicised native elements 

A history of the settlement of Asia Minoi and 
the Turkish parts of the Balkan Peninsula has 
yet to be written So far not even the neces- 

sary preliminaiy work has been undertaken The 
process of turkicisation of the territories in 
question can be represented in geneial outlines 
as follows. 

Isolated South Turkish groups settled in By- 
zantine teiritory even before the Saldjuk invasion, 
both m Asia Minoi and m the Balkans In the 
latter area there must still have been also con- 
siderable bodies still in existence, surviving from 
the eailier North Turkish immigiations which 

came there by the north of the Black Sea But 
it is not till the middle of the xdh century that 
we have an immigration on a consideiable scale, 
which may be called Saldjuk and lasts till the 
end of the xin th century towards the end of 

Sal^jlik dominion in Asia Minoi, the process of 
tuikicising the native population must have been 
begun 1 his process continued during the lule of 
the petty principalities which aiose out of the 

rums of the Saldjuk empire 

The immigration of the Ottoman Turks in the 
xmth century seems to have at first played aveiy 
minor pait in the settlement of Asia Minor, on 
account of the small numbeis concerned. But the 
political power of the Ottoman state which then 
began its rapid development had no doubt a far- 
reaching influence on the piocess of turkicisation 
Only thiough the gradual unification of Asia Minor 
by the Ottomans and their great conquests in the 
Balkans were the preliminaiy conditions for the 
turkicisation of these lands created During the 
whole period of Ottoman rule we have to think 
of continual movements of population going on 
within its frontiers, sometimes large, sometimes 
small, and with a continual infiltration of Turkish 
elements sometimes slow, sometimes fast, from out- 
side, especially from the east. Large areas in the 
Balkans weie colonised, although thinly, by Turks 
from Asia Minor soon after their conquest. Under 
pressure from the government, great masses of 
the non-Turkish population adopted Islam and 
gradually became assimilated to the Turks even 
to the extent of exchanging their own language 
for Ottoman Turkish. The Turks of the Balkans 
still know in many cases whether they are des- 
cendants of Turkish immigrants from Asia Minor or 
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from converted Christians, who became in time 
quite turkicised. 

The immigration of Turkish elements increased 
in strength after Russia had extended her power 
over lands with a Muslim Turkish population 
Particulaily after the annexation of the Crimea in 
1783 and on the final subjection of the Caucasian 
lands in 1864 great bodies of Turkish immigrants 
poured over the whole Ottoman territory. The 
attainment of independence by the Balkan peoples 
on the other hand began the return of large bodies 
of Turks to Asia Minor, which is still going on 
This latter process increased m strength after the 
World War and, as a result of the exchange of 
population with Greece, led to about half a million 
Tuiks being moved from the now Greek part of 
Tuikey and distributed over almost the whole of 
Asia Minoi 

That a linguistic area which had been formed 
m such a complicated fashion cannot be uniform 
as regaids dialect is obvious and it is equally cleai 
that the dialectal relations must be extiemely 
complicated. 

As regards language, the Oghuz tribes who 
migrated into Asia Minor must have been fairly 
uniform From all that we know of it, the language 
of the Saldjuk Turks was barely distinguishable 
fiom what is known as Old Ottoman There were 
of couise dialectal nuances in the speech of the 
diffeient tribes which m time sometimes became 
deeper and sometimes disappeared. As regards 
the mixture and levelling of dialects, it was much 
favoured, especially m Asia Minoi, by the nomadic 
01 at least semi-nomadic mode of life of the pure 
Turkish population which lasted for a long time 
and indeed is not yet quite extinct. 

North Tuikish elements (especially lemnants of 
the Kumans), who wcie still to be found in the 
Balkan lands in the Byzantine period, almost 
entnely succumbed in time to Ottoman influence 
as regards language Certain linguistic peculiarities 
which are observed in the dialects of the lands 
W of the Black Sea (Deli Orman, Dobrudja, 
Bessarabia) and, which, it is interesting to note, 
have certain analogies in the adjoining parts of 
Asia Minor, may perhaps be legarded as the result 
of contact between north and south Turkish. 

In the language of the turkicised masses, 
one must expect to have to deal with secondary 
alteiations in Tuikish sounds, the result of in- 
herited modes of articulation by the peoples con- 
cerned. The mobility of the population, militaiy 
service, and m lecent times the school have how- 
ever tended to introduce a ceitain uniformity 

That the mixture and standardising of dialects 
have not gone further than we actually find, is 
due to the fact that new settlements do not as 
a rule merge completely into the old but exist 
alongside of them and that every settlement 
retains its own peculiarities for a long period 
unaltered. 

Apart from the historical sources, which have 
not yet been fully utilised to write a histoiy of 
the process of settlement by the Turks., we have 
in place-names a valuable auxiliary source for 
the study of the gradual settlement and turkici- 
sation of Asia Minor and Rumelia. Unfortunately 
very little progress has so far been made with 
such toponomastic studies In recent years Turkish 
scholars have devoted some attention to Oghuz 
tribal names which have become place-names (cf. 


Kopruliiz2de Mehraed Fu 3 5 d, Oguz etnolojjisine dafir 
tc?rikh-i notlar , TurkiyUt medjmifasl, 1. 185-211; 
H. Nihal and Ahmad Na&l, Anadoluda Turklere 
c a°td yer tsimlcri , ibid.^ ii. 243 — 259). The villages 
of emigrants of recent date usually have artificial 
names derived from personal names by means of 
the Arabic ending like Osfnamie, Or^ar/tie, 
Resadije , etc. 

5 Sources of our knowledge of 
Ottoman Turkish dialects and 
their value. 

The most important source for our knowledge 
of the piesent linguistic conditions on Ottoman 
territory is the observations made by European 
students. Relatively little has been done by Turks 
as yet in this connection. 

If we were to mark on a map of Turkey the 
places about which we have a certain amount of 
dialectological information, we would at once see 
what an infinitesmal amount of work has so far 
been done and how fai we are from an exact 
knowledge of the whole linguistic area 

The value of the obseivations upon which we 
have to rely is very unequal To the majority of 
students, the folklore content of the texts taken 
down by them was the main thing while the 
linguistic intei est was quite subsidiary The loca- 
lisation of linguistic phenomena found in the texts 
is often made difficult by the fact that the collectors 
neglect to give the place of origin of their authority 
The fullest collection of material, that of I Ktinos, 
is not free from objection as regards method and 
lias therefore to be used very critically 

Folksongs, so interesting from the folklore point 
of view, do not form specially suitable material 
for the study of dialects For whole songs as well 
as their individual viottves wandei with remarkable 
iapidity over wide areas and their language becomes 
adapted to the local dialect, not at once and even 
after a considerable period not completely. The songs 
thei efore occasionally show dialectal forms ti ansmitted 
fiom distant areas We have also to reckon with an 
artificial language for songs, such as has often been 
noted among Turkish peoples. It is the same with 
riddles and proverbs, and with the products of folk- 
literature in general, which show a more or less 
rigid form 

Most texts have been taken down in the towns 
where the population is as a rule considerably 
more mixed than in the country and where dialectal 
conditions are not so clearly distinguishable Texts 
taken down from the lips of villagers on the spot 
are exceedingly rare It is no wonder that in such 
cncumstances we cannot yet speak of a study of 
dialects on Ottoman-Turkish territory on a sound 
scientific basis 

6 Specimens of language taken down 
in various areas 

The texts so far published concern either con- 
siderable areas or only very limited smaller ones 
To the former belong. I Kdnos, Mundarten der 
Ostnanen , St. Petersburg 1899 (forms vol. vui. of 
the Proben der V oiks h iterator der torktschen 
Stamme , ed by Radloflf) The provenance of the 
separate specimens is not exactly given, so that 
the work is of little value for dialect studies 
(quoted below as Mund. ). V. Gordlevskij, Obrazcy 
osmanskago narodnago tvorcestva , Moscow 1916 ; 
folklore texts mainly taken down m Constantinople, 
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some also from Asia Minor (especially at Nigde) • 
Abbreviation Gotd. T Kowalski, Zagadki ludowc 
tureckie , Cracow 1919; a collection of 141 riddles 
in phonetic transcription with exact statement of 
their provenance Abbrev Zag 

For the separate areas we may mention * 

I The Danube Island of A dak ale. I. Ku- 
nos, Ada-Kalet torok nepdalok , Budapest 1906 A 
hundred folksongs collected in Adakale in transcrip- 
tion and with Hungarian translation Abbrev Adak 
I ted ; I. K linos, Matertahen zur Kenntnis des 
Rumclischen Turktsch , Part. 1. * Turkische Volks - 
mar chert aus Adakale gesammelt , in Tr artskrtption 
herausgegeben und mit Eitileitung vers , Leipzig- 
New Yoik 1907, Part 11 . Deutsche Vbersetzung 
mil Sachregister, ibid 1907 Abbrev Adak 

2. Bessarabia W MoSkov, Mundarten der 
Bessarabischen Gagatisen, Text, St.-Petersburg 1904 
(foims Vol x of RadloflPs Proben der turkischen 
Volkslitteratur ). Abbrev Gagaus . 

3. Bulgaria. S Cilingirov, Turskt poslovtu , 

pogovorki t charakternt tzrazt (in Bulletin du 
Mu see National d' Ethnographic de Sofia , 11 157 — 
71, 111 59 — 65), Sofia 1922 — 23. Does not give 

a coirect idea of the dialects of the Bulgar Turks, 
cf. thereon N Dmitnjev, Zametki po bolgarsko- 
turecktm goveram ( Doklady Akademu Natik B, 
Leningrad 1927, p. 210 — 2 1 5). 

4 Macedonia T Kowalski, Osmamsch- 
turkische Volks Iteder aus Mazedonun , W Z K M , 
xxxm , 1926, p. 166 — 231. Abbrev * Maz. 

A few specimens fiom Macedonia also in Zag. 

5. Thrace and Constantinople. I Kunos, 
Oszrndmtor ok nepkoltesi gyujteme'ny , 2 vols., Budapest 
1887 and 1889 Very full collection of folklore 
materials fiom Constantinople Abbr. 0 . T , L 
Bonelli, Locuziom proverbialt del Turco volgare , 
K. S, 1, 1900, p 308 — 322 (transcription of 140 
proverbs and idioms collected in Constantinople); 

I Hal&sz, Torok dalok , Nyelvtudomanyi Kozlemen- 
yeky xxn (1892), p $26 — 528 (9 shoit songs in 
the Constantinople dialect) 

6. Western Asia Minor I Kunos, Ki- 

sazsiat torok nyelv, 1 Bi usza-Ajdtn videki nyelv- 
mutatvanyok (nepdalokf Nyelvtudomdnyi Kozlc- 
menyek, xxn. (1890), p 113 — 156, 40 songs from 
the distuct of Brusa-Aidin in transcuption with 
Hungarian translation and notes Abbrev Bins -A , 
II. Brusza videki szolasok , p 261 — 274, 165 pro- 
verbs from Brusa with Hungarian transl. and notes. 
Abbrev \Bru$., I K linos, Natreddtn Hods a Trefdi, 
Budapest 1899, 165 pranks of Xojfa Nasreddin 
said to be in the Aidm dialect, which according 
to Kiinos extends from Aidin to Konya Abbrev 
Aid , K. Foy, Das Aidinisch - TurkiscliCy K. S , 1 
(1900), p. 177 — 194 and 286 — 307; T Kowalski, 
Ptosenki ludowc anatolskie 0 rozbojmku Czakydzym , 
Roczmk Orj entails tyezny, 1. 334— 355, 29 £aky3y- 
quatrains taken down from a man of Du manly 
(Kaza USak). Abbrev.. Dutn T Kowalski, Cmq 
re cits de Gunei ( Vilayet Smyrne ), Roczmk Or j en- 
tails tyezny, 11 204 — 212. Abbrev. Gun., V A. 

Maksimov, Opyt tzsljedovamja tjurkskich dialektov 
v Chudavendgjarje 1 Karamami , St. Petersburg 
1867. The majority of the authorities used by 
W Heffemng, m his Turkische Volkslteder , />/., 
xui. 236 — 267 came from Western Asia Minor. 

7. Wilfiyet of Kastamuni J Thiiiy, A 
Kasztamuni-i torok nyelvydras , Budapest (Aca- 
demy) 1885, a grammatical sketch of Kastamuman 
with a glossary from Galib’s Mupayabat-i-turkiye. 


Abbrev : Kast Cf. also Cl Huart, Un commentaire 
du Qorati en dialects turc de Qastamouni {XV cme 
stecle ), J.A , ser. 11, xvm (1921), p. 161 — 216. 

8. N. E. Asia Minor. V. Pisarev, Njeskolko 
slov 0 tr ebtzondskom dialektje {Zap. Vost. Otd. Imp . 
Russ Arch. Oblc , xm [1901], p 173 — 201). 
Abbrev Pis . ; L. Bonelli, Voct del dialetto turco dt 
Trebisonda, K S , in (1902), p. 55 — 72; I. Kiinos, 
Ldz dalok , Nyelv Kozl.y xxu. (1891), p. 275-298, 
11 Laz-Tuihish songs and a list of Laz-Turkish 
words from the district of Samsun-Trebizond. 
Abbrev Laz . , M. Rasanen, Eme Sarntnlung von 
Mant-Liedern aus Anatolieriy J.SF 0 y xli. (1926), 
290 quatrains fiom the wil&yets of Erzerum, Rize, 
Tiebizond in accuiate phonetical transcription. 
Abbrev. Ras . [poem and verse aie quoted]; Bal- 
hassanoglu, Dialecte turc d' Erzerum, K. S , v 
(1904) 

9. Wilayet of Konya F Giese, Erzahlungen 
und Ltedcr aus dent Vilajet Qonjah , Halle a S.- 
New Yoik 1907 Abbrev G.\ F Vincze, Beitrage 
zur Kenntnis des anatolischen Turkisch , A" 5 , ix. 
(1908), p. 14 1 — 179, deals with the dialect of the 
town of Konya itself. Abbrev.. Vin. 

10. Antitaurus teriitory Dr Hamid Zu- 
beir, Avsar Turk ayytlaryna da?tr, Turk Jurdu , 
May 1928, p. 21 — 24, specimens of the so-called 
ayyt (diiges) of the Av^ais of the Antitaurus 
Abbrev. A vs 

11 Boiders of Syria and Mesopotamia. 
Balkanoglu, Dialecte turc de Kilts, K.S , 111., p. 261- 
273, brief sketch of the dialect spoken in Kills 
(Khs) in North Syna, do , Dialecte de Behesm , 
K S., iv , on the dialect of Behesm, between Maras 
and Diyaibekir, M. Hartmann, Zur turkischen 
Dialektkunde , K.S. , 1 (1900), p 154 — 156, some 
notes on the Ottoman dialects of Noith Syria 
(Klis, Aintab), E Littmann, Em turkisches Mat chert 
aus Nor dsyr ten, KS,u (1901), Felix v Luschan, 
Eimge turkische V oiks lied er aus Nordsynen , Zeit- 
schnft fur Ethnologic, vol. xxxvi. (1904), p. 1 7 7— 
236, mainly taken down fiom an Armenian from 
Aintab. 

As is clear from this short bibliographical sketch, 
many important aieas, in European as well as in 
Asiatic Turkey, have not yet been studied as regards 
their dialects. 

7. Dialectal Division of Ottoman 
Turkish Territory. 

All the names which have hitherto been in use 
foi Ottoman Turkish dialects, eg Kastamuman, 
Laz-Turkish, Karamanian, Kharput, etc are of no 
value as designations of dialects They correspond 
simply to geographical or political administrative 
conceptions, the connection of which with the 
boundanes of the corresponding dialects would 
have first to be pioved, if it exists at all. 

Even the great division, often taken foi granted, 
of Ottoman into the Rumelian and Anatolian, is 
of no value from the dialectological point of view 
and should be discarded as misleading, in view 
of the history of the settlement of European Turkey 
We know positively that certain Rumelian districts 
were colonised fiom Asia Minor and as a result 
their dialects still show distinct traces of their 
Anatolian origin. 

After all that has been said above it must be 
clear that we cannot yet expect m the immediate 
future a serious attempt at a scientific classification 
of Ottoman Turkish dialects. What has so far been 
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done is based rather on intuition and imagination I 
than on established facts. This applies also to the 
attempt by Ktinos to divide up Asia Minor ac- 
cording to dialects. 

Klinos ( Kisazsia torok dtalectusairol , Budapest 
1896) distinguishes the following seven dialects. 

I. Zeibek in Western Anatolia between Smyrna 
and Brusa; 2. Kastamuman in the central littoral 
of the Black Sea; 3. Laz on the eastern coast of the 
Black Sea, towards the Caucasus, 4. Kharput in 
the east of Asia Minoi, towards the Armenian 
highlands; 5. Karamanian in southeastern Asia 
Minor between Mersin and Konya, 6. Angoian in 
the heart of Asia Minor in the valley of the 
Kyzyl Yrmak, 7. Jiiiukush Turkoman in use among 
the wandeung tubes ( ahretler ), which are scatteied 
ovei a wide area of Asia Minot 

Zeibek, Angoran and Juriikush Turkoman are 
legaided by Klinos as unmixed dialects of the 
early Turkish immigrants. The Juruks in paiticular 
are taken to be the descendants of pre-Saldjuk: 
Turkomans and the Zeibeks of the SaldjQk Turks. 
Angoran is said to be the suivival of the language 
of the earliest Ottoman immigiants. The four 
other dialects aie legarded by Kiinos as dialects 
of the turkicised otigmal population of Asia Minor, 
which arose through the influence of the ongmal 
languages of these peoples upon Turkish According 
to him, Kastamuman was especially influenced by 
Greek, Kharput by Kurdish, Kaiamanian by Ar- 
menian, Laz howevei by an “Indo-Germanic” (’) 
language, not more precisely defined. 

This attempt to classify the dialects of Asia 
Minor has no scientific basis, although at first 
sight it appears very plausible. 

The fiist serious attempt to collect the distin- 
guishing features of the spoken Ottoman language 
is in Jacob’s essay in the Z D.M G , 111 (1898), 
p 695—729, Zur Grammatik des Vulgar - Turktsthen 

J. Deny, m Grammaue de la langue turque ( dia - 
lecte osmanh ), Pans 1920, draws the attention on 
certain dialectical peculiarities. 

8. Dialects and the Written Language. 

The wutten language has always exercised a 
levelling influence on the spoken dialects. It is 
based on the language of the educated classes of 
Constantinople, which has till now been legarded 
as a model and is disseminated generally by the 
schools 

Of this language we had till lately only a vague 
conception. It was only quite recently that Berg- 
str&sser began a serious attempt to define more 
exactly the living written language of the educated 
classes, at least from the phonetic side (G Berg- 
strasser, Zur Phonetik des Turktschen nach ge- 
bildeter Konstantifiopler Aussprache , Z D. M. G., 
lxxu [1918], p. 233 — 262) It is proved that 
this is by no means uniform in its phonetics. 
Hence the conception of an educated Constanti- 
nople pronunciation is only to be used with 
great caution and with all kinds of limitations. 

On the origin of the Ottoman written language 
(cf. above, 11 ) we unfortunately still know' far too 
little. We can only suppose that it gradually 
developed out of the dialect of court circles in 
northern Anatolia. When the capital was removed 
to Adrianople and then to Constantinople, the 
course of development was probably influenced by 
the dialects predominating there, while it m turn 


strongly influenced the latter. In any case the 
written language is closer to the dialects of the 
parts of Thrace and Asia Minor adjoining the 
Bosphorus and Sea of Marmora than to the dialects 
of the districts farther west and east. 

The earliest literary monuments not infrequently 
teveal dialectal peculiarities, which we can still 
trace in vanous living dialects. Unfortunately their 
systematic study has hardly been begun. 

For the history of the written language and its 
1 elation to the older and modern dialects the study 
of the Old Ottoman texts that exist m transcriptions 
would be most important [cf. K. Foy, Dte altesten 
osmamschen Ti ansa ipitonstexte tn gothtschen Let - 
tern , MS OS, 2^ part, iv . (1901), p. 230-277; 
v (1902), p. 233 — 293 and Dmitriyev, in Zaptskt 
Kollegit Vostokovedov , 111 (1928), p. 420]. 

9 General Characte 1 istics of the 
Ottoman Turkish Dialects. 

The differences between the various dialects of 
Ottoman are as a rule not great This is connected 
with the fact that there is not gieat differentiation 
among the Turkish languages in general In the 
area over which Ottoman Turkish is spoken at 
the present day, it would hardly be possible to 
find two places the inhabitants of which would 
not understand one another. 

The differences between the separate dialects 
consist mainly in slight differences in the articulation 
of certain sounds, in a few sound shiftings and in 
not inconsideiable differences of vocabulary Moipho- 
logical diffeiences are as a rule very slight 

Many investigators have already pointed out 
.that there is little uniformity within the separate 
dialects It can be observed everywheie that there 
is considerable variation in the articulation of 
separate sounds as well as in the use of gramma- 
tical foims by one and the same person Most of 
out records of the dialects are theiefore full of in- 
consistencies which, although to some extent due to 
the carelessness of the recorders, in the mam give 
a true picture of the actual conditions This variation 
must be ascribed to an advanced stage of inter- 
mixture of dialects which is almost general. 

It must be remembered that many elements of 
the Turkish people now settled were till quite 
recently nomadic and moved about over a very 
large area A great body of emigrants ( muha$tr ) 
from all possible Turkish areas has long been 
breaking up the early linguistic map, especially 
in Asia Minor. In quite recent yeais Anatolia has 
had to receive large bodies of emigrants from the 
Balkans The measuies taken by the republican 
government aim at as great a uniformity as possible 
within the state as regards language also, which 
is being attained mainly through the schools and 
military service. It is obvious that this is breaking 
up and destroying the local dialects. 

If we remember what has been said above about 
the historical developments, the present confusion 
in dialects must be regarded as natural. 

To a certain degree, the variation m articulation 
of separate sounds is to be ascribed to a lack of 
precision in pronunciation, which is peculiar to 
the Turks The place of articulation as well as 
the degree of opening and expanding of the organs 
of speech often show considerable latitude I need 
only mention the very indolent and varying pronun- 
ciations of the r pronounced on the tip of the 
tongue (cf. BergstrOsser, op cit ., p. 25 1), 
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From cases of real inconsistency of pronunciation 
we must carefully distinguish those which are only 
due to defective notation by the lecorders. Thus 
we often find a varying transcription of a sound 
which in itself is uniform, like the narrow e , which 
in sometimes written e or /, or the slightly labial #, 
sometimes transcribed u or y etc 

io Concluding Remarks. 

Since it is not possible to speak of dialecta 
unities in the strictly scientific sense, we must for 
the piesent be content with an orderly arrangement 
of the linguistic records, mainly of a phonetic 
nature, which show a variation from the wntten 
language and in different combinations chaiactenze 
the different dialects On the area of dispersion 
of most phenomena we are very poorly informed 
It will have to be left to futuie systematic in- 
vestigation to fill in accurate details in the map 
of the Ottoman speaking area 

Since we still know very little of the historical 
grammar of Ottoman Turkish, it seems advisable 
to collect and arrange the facts afforded by our 
collections of material without going into chrono- 
logical questions 

Vowels *) 

Round Vowels . 

§ I o and u have a very varying pronunciation 
in the dialects but with a distinct tendency to 
abandon the characteristic peculiarities of their 
pronunciation For many, especially Asia Minor 
dialects, o and u pronounced slightly faither back 
are characteristic, which sound to the ear rather 
as o or u so that they have usually been wntten 
as o or u. These varieties of 0, u aie frequently 
found in the first (root) syllable, especially after 
initial g or k According to Ras , the shifting from 
o >■ o seems to be almost regular in N E Anatolia 
Giese often noticed the change from o^>o and 
«>w in texts from the wilayet of Konya It is 
also recorded by Thiiry for Kastamuni (Kast 8) 
Occasionally also it is found on Rumehan tern- 
tory, namely in Adakale 

Examples, a from Ras. t ,L or (kor iio, 3 ), t*omur 
(komur 123, 3 ), opert K en (operken 13 1, 3 ), don 
\don 98,4); 

b. from G. donup (donup 17, 22 ), lople (sople 29, Ig ) 


i) The following signs are used to indicate 
Ottoman Turkish sounds : 

A. vowels (the approximate mode of articulation 
is added in brackets according to Bell’s vowel 
table) i (hfn), 1 (hfw), e (mfn), e (Ifn), y (hxn), 
9 (mxn perhaps mxw), u (hfnr), o (mfnr), u (hxnr), 
0 (mxnr), u (hbnr), o (mbnr), u (between hbnr 
and hxn), u (between hfnr and hfw), a (lb), p (not 
syllable forming *), # (not syllable forming u) 

B. Consonants . b , v , /, w, d , /, 2, j, I, ^ 

(=dS), l (= 7 f), 5 (= dz), c (— 7 s), n,s, g, k, 

r> V, l, l> r , h - 

C. Special signs — length, palatalisation, 
~ aspiration, V reduction of voicing, ~ stress (ac- 
cent), < = derived from, > = has become 

Note: In round brackets are given the equivalents 
in the written language of the corresponding 
dialect form. They must not however be in any 
way regarded as the original or basic form of the 
word m question. 


dokenm ( doktrim 87, 8 ), goturur ( goturur 22, XI ), 
gozumuy (gozumuy 31,5), 

c. from Adak bupuk (bupuk 6, 3X ), soztmi ( sozumu 
141, 27), butun ( butun 7, X g, 141, xg ), umtumde 
(umt urnde < r omrumde 8, 32 ). 

Note. This shifting from 0, u to o and u fre- 
quently bungs whole words fiom the anterior (light) 
to the postenoi (heavy) series of vowels, e. g 
duydurup ( dofdurup , doydurup G 34, 5 ), gupsuy 
(goyusuyu^gopusuyu G 90, 3 ), kopop ( kopek “hound”, 
Deli Orman) etc 

§ 2 o>e We raiely find a case of the complete 
unrounding of 0 and its transition to e * elmedum 
( olmedum , oiniednn Ras 102, 3 ), elursa ( olurse Ras. 

165. 3 )- 

§3 o in the stem syllable is often pronounced 
with a higher position of the tongue so that it 
becomes u (regular change in the Volga dialects ! ) 
This u by § 1 may again become u We find this 
with special fiequency in texts fiom Adakale. 
gutur (gotur 5, 13 ), guilt) 1 * (goturur 138, xo ), dimer 
(doner 7, 8 ), uper (oper 2, 30 , 7, 21 etc), uksuz 
(oksuz 1, 3 ) 

Spotadic cases of 0 > u (> it) aie also found in 
Asia Minor duseklet de (dosekla de G 89, 24 ), guren 
(goren G 83, 7 ) etc 

§ 4. 0 > u Analogous to the piecedmg is the 
case of the o of the stem syllable laised to u in 
many dialects u (o u he” Ras 178, 3 ), uy (on 
“ten” Ras 76, 4 ), duyan (doyan Ras 226, 1), ussay 
(olsay G 56, 23 ), yuvan ( kovan G 64, 15 ) 

§ 5 In the wilayet of Angora we find a pro- 
nounced diphthongisation of initial o to *0 Kopein 
(opepim from Tas-Oluk near Kyr-Sehir), Moldu (oldu) 
etc In these regions initial go ko -, becomes 
£80-, gXo-) g%o- or k’Ao, £“0-, kKo- gMoz, g^oz (goz 
tt eye”), g'iordu , gliordu (go?du), kV^omur (komur) etc 

§ 6. The degree of labialisation of rounded 
vowels m the syllables liable to vowel harmony 
is very characteristic of Ottoman dialects but has 
unfortunately been very little investigated so far. 
In general one can say that the power of the 
labial attiaction diminishes with the distance from 
the stem syllable We also find however quite 
the opposite tendency 

The tendency to a maiked unrounding of the 
labial vowels in denvative syllables is found m 
the dialect of Adakale bunynle ( bumtnla , Adak 
08, x ), ony ( onu , op cit , 138, 3 ), uldiytm (< olduyum , 
oldugum , op. city 138,23), oylym (oyfum, 79, 4 from 
foot) etc. 

Where the recorders vary between u and y an 
intermediate sound is usually indicated which I 
write //, the place of aiticulation of which is farther 
back than in the case of /, the labialisation of 
which is however much less pronounced than in u 

The N E. Anatolian dialects on the coast of 
the Black Sea favour labial vowels in dependent 
syllables even when the stem syllable contains no 
rounded vowel. Very many examples can be found 
in “Laz-Turkish”in Kiinos aj,axlaruna(apak[aryna\ 
papturaiym ( }aptyra%ym\ ala%a%musun (ala$ak- 
mysyn\ kalsun (ka(syn) etc. 

This peculianty is confirmed by the specimens 
recorded by Rasanen* funduyum ( fyndyyym , 80, x ), 
dallaruna (dal/aryna, 80, 3 ), hgaramun ( hgaramyn , 
147, x ), sesum (sesiyi, sesmi , 147, 4). 

On the other hand, the striking fondness for o 
and 0 recorded for the “Aidm” dialect in Ktfnos 
(Naszreddtn Hodsa Tref&i), not only in the stem 
syllable but also m the derivative syllables, m 
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which, as we know, o and 6 otherwise never occur 
(cf. Deny, § 25), is doubtful. 

Unrounded vowels 

§ 7, Ottoman dialects have two varieties of e y 
a narrow (higher), here written and a broad 
(lower) vanety, written e In many districts, foi 
example, theie is a clear distinction between el 
“people, strangers” and el “hand” The narrow e 
is found either primary or as the result of com- 
bination. The former appeals m gefye (Ras cf'-ify, 
146,4), demek , etmek , vennek , etc., the latter in 
be),az (G 83, 3 bijaz\ tel or jel (G 63, IO jil\ 
;esir , jestr (G 52, 15 ) etc. That e in the immediate 
vicinity of j, becomes nariow is a pheno- 
menon also observed in the educated speech of 
Constantinople (Bergstrasser, Z V, M G , lxxn 
240; cf. Deny, § 189 and p 1090) 

§ 8 Most dialects distinguish between an 1 pro- 
nounced with the tip of the tongue and a y with 
the middle of the tongue. There are however also 
dialects in which theie is no such difference and 
which have no pronounced y The absence of a 
distinct y is characteristic of the Macedonian Turkish 
dialect of the district of Skoplye At first sight 
of this dialect one is struck by the forms with 
final z, 1 (from y and 11) bojum {bogunu^ boiuny, 
Maz , p. 172, N°. I, 2), uli ( ulu , uly “large”, 
N° 3, i), oldt (olditj oldy , N° 4, 6), ba$asi (ba$asy, 
N° 4, 28)’ 

In N E. Anatolia also we find, at least to judge 
from Rasftnen’s recoids, a similar phenomenon 
loltari ( jokary 67, 1), satfi ( [salty 69, 3 ), hlaldim 
( 7«,0 

§ 9. The position of the tongue in pronouncing 
final y in many dialects is considerably lower 
than usual so that the vowel articulated is similar 
to an a* vur$uklaryna (vura %akl a ryny, Heffening, 
Isl , xm. 255, N° 32), yajicyklara ( kancyklary 
G 87, i 4 ), p^armaami ( parmayymy Ras 38,2), 
lap^raa (jctprayy Ras 43, 2 ), atttna annum ( atymy 
ai'diot urn Ras 209, 2 ) 

The confusion of the dative with the accusative 
noticed in Tozluk (Bulgaria) (Gad&mov, 11 4 — 5) 
is probably of purely phonetic ongin and to be 
explained by this peculianty of final y and its 
confusion with a 

§ 10 Ottoman Turkish, as is well known, had 
originally no nasal vowels. But here and there we 
find the nasalisation of a vowel where a nasal 
consonant has disappeared* so? a ( sonra or so?jra ), 
o(unu ( oy(unuy , oylunun) etc. In many districts 
also we find a kind of nasalisation of final vowels 
or formation of an indistinct «-like consonant 
after final vowels, where there was no nasal vowel 
originally. This is especially frequent with careless 
articulation Most recorders write this nasal element 
with n. $ezatriy haimannaryn (for harmannary) 
savrulur (G 77, x), demisler kin {demisler ki G 27, 
x 9 ), 0 yyzyy bobasyn (for bobasy) dernis yyza “the 
father of that girl said to the girl” (G 30, IO -n), 
tzmtrty thnde baltuzuy yyzyn (for yyzy < kyzy G 
79,2 from below). 

§11 Contraction of a diphthong from e& to 
0 % to 0 is very common in dialects* The e and 0 
which thus arise are, as indicated, distinctly longer 
than the usual e and 0. Examples from G . se 
(&*, 18, x), tnedanda (me^danda, 19, 6), be (be^ 86, 6), 
eledim (e^ledtm^ 86, 3 ), ole (04/*, 38, 22), soledt (sotfedt, 
18, xx), bole {botfe, 54} ax> 83,21) 


Consonants . 

§ 12 y, y i. e. a voiced spirant pronounced with 
the middle or back of the tongue shows a remarkable 
gradation in the dialects. In addition to narrow 
varieties that differ very little and sound like 
carelessly articulated explosives, we have a broad, 
half vocalic variety of 7, here written / 

7 disappears entirely in many dialects, thus 
giving rise to diphthongs, long vowels and all kinds 
of contiactions. This is especially the case m the 
Constantinople dialect. Examples from O.T : afama 
( aylamaya , 1 40, 5 ), oldutiu ( olduyunu , i. 41, 34 ), 
attyny ( attyyyny , 1 41, 33 ), fastn (, {asayyn , 1 
45, 1) etc But this phenonomen is frequently 
noted elsewhere as well 

To judge fiom Kiinos’ specimens, 7 remains in 
all positions in the dialect of Adakale aylamaya 
(HO, x), co%uyy (i, a ), cayyrttyryr (89, a3 ), oy(y 
( oy(u , 64,3 from below), opluyy (142, ax ) etc. 

In the district of Skoplye in Macedonia the dative 
in polysyllabic substantives m - ak ends in -aga' 
san$aga ( san$aya , N° 5, 3), o(maga ( o(maya , olnid^ 
N° 4, 5) etc. 

In the same dialect the group -ay/- becomes 
e g dailer (dayla? ), bajleioruz ( haylaiprtiz ), 
aileior ( aylagor ) etc This phenomenon is also found 
in Selanik. In Macedonia, final -aya, -ayy, -yyy 
becomes -a;, - yj. hardy 1 ( ba ; dayy\ kui by } 01 
kut baf ( kurbaya\ beyxzlyi ( beiazlyyy ) etc. 

A variety of 7, pionounced with a vibration of 
the uvula, which in popular poetry rhymes with r 
pronounced on the tip of the tongue is worth 
noting, cf Giese, p 57, note 2, p 64, note 3, 
.also Heffening, in Isl , XIII, 254, No. 27,3* 
dar(ady (day(ady). 

§ 13 In many parts of Asia Minor original 
velar y or palatal y still survi\es. It would be of 
value to ascertain the exact boundaries of this 
y , y, which however is not yet possible In any 
case Central and Eastern Anatolia seem to possess 
y It is also found on the Synan-Anatohan 
borders (e g. Kills, cf. AT. Sz , 111 263) In N.E 
Anatolia, on the coast of the Black Sea, y seems 
to be represented by n But Rasanen’s records 
differ ifiy tfopeyuy k c izi (N° 222, 3 ), but in the 
same mam we have iem “new” and in the next 
aiaunda u at thy foot” Whether as Foy, K Sz , 1. 
289 suggests, the y has begun to extend its area 
in Asia Minor, is very doubtful m view of the 
unreliability of the material on which he bases 
his view 

In the Constantinople dialect, -7, y are repre- 
sented by the corresponding dental variants. So 
far y are not known to have survived m any 
Rumehan area 

§ 14. The relations of the unvoiced posterior or 
glottal spirants deserve special attention In Mace- 
donia, between Skoplye and Salonika, perhaps also 
beyond, h disappeais initially (cf from below § 22, 
§ 25), medially between two vowels and finally (cf. 
from below § 33). A very weak h and a somewhat 
stronger % has survived here only incidentally before 
consonants We find a similar phenonemon in the 
specimens from the southern Crimea (Satskaya and 
Dmitriyev, J . A , April — June, 1926, p. 345). 

§ 15* The alternation of 2/ 1 | 1 after u is found 
in N. W. Asia Minor and in different parts of the 
Balkan Peninsula. K’ove “into the village” I have 
heard m the villages between Scutari and Izmid. 
We also find kovuy {koguy * Kiinos, Nyelvtud. 
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Kbzlemenyek , xxn. 130, 15 , 143,13), sovudu (so^udu 
or sofyudu, ibid ., p 151, 2X ), ovudtt {oyudu or oyudu , 
ibid., p. 15122)1 g° ve ( kotf, ibid ., p 261,5 from 
below) — all from the district, of Bursa-Aidin. 
Guve (kotf) 1 noted (Zag , N° 45) fiom a peasant 
of Mum^a near Balykesir. The most eastern points 
are probably those noted by Giese in the wilSyet 
of Konya, kove (G 25,9), uve$en {uguia%aksyn, 
G 22, 7 ) govde ( guide , gokde, G 88, 9 , juruk) 

On Rumelian territory we find kuva , kuve , /friz* 
(kotf) from Deli Orman; kuve is also the usual 
form in the dialect of the Bessarabian Gagauz. 

§ 16 Postenor k {q) became % in many Asia 
Minoi areas, particularly, it seems, in the N. E 
g°X ar ( kokar ), cy%aman {lykamam), so^ufon {soku- 
lorutn ), iifflu ( ujikti ), sa%a/ {saka/) — all from 
Kastamunian (Thiiry, p 12 ^/), go^usa ?y%ar%a/i 
(jokusa cykat ken), sa%yr ( sakyr ), ar%ama ba^tym 
( arkama baktym ), cu^ur { cukur ) — all from the 
Brusa-Aidin territory, according to Kiinos, Biusa- 
Aidin On £ > % finally cf from below §31 

§ 17. The r sounds offer great vauety Ingeneial 
they are characterized by a caieless articulation 
without a pronounced tnlling with the tip of the 
tongue. As a mle a Tuikish r is pronounced by 
the tip of the tongue being brought once up to 
the nearest gum This explains on the one hand 
the ease with which the r becomes silent before 
consonants and finally (cf from below § 34) and 
on the other the change to r > z (or ? > s) In 
some dialects of N E. Bulgaria r disappeais before 
consonants, slightly modifying the preceding vowel 
which is maiked by the recorders as a lengthening 
apa { arpa ), gotudun ( goturdun ), kyka ( kyrka ), 
vana^a { varnaja ) (all examples fiom Gadfcanov, 1 
5), while in reality there is a change in quality 
as well as m quantity in the vowel In Kaiseri 
and district I noticed after final r an s of a 
similar chaiacter ua/ s ( var ), klonan { koneir ), 
gidtfor s { gidijor ), bi/ s { bir ) etc. 

§ 18. s , t, ^ appeal slightly palatalised in many 
dialects, even in words with posterior vowels 
This palatalisation is larely indicated in our spe- 
cimens (cf Maz. 218,3 disan from dysaty , ibid , 
v. 3, fiom below ?ekme$e , Ras 3, x , baa h ?a, 6, 2 
aaUar from aya%/ar etc ) Sounds palatalised in 
this way sometimes produce a narrowing of the 
vowels immediately adjoining (cf. § 47) hsme 

(lehne G 77, 9 ), co%u ( cozuyu , Moskov, Gagaus , 
P* 3 b 21) etc. 

§ 19. In the Turkish dialects on the S. E. coast 
of the Black Sea, we find a variety of zetazism, l 
being represented by c, ^ by 5. Examples fiom 
Ras ctmene (< cimene 64, 4 ), d“e y {ge$ e 67, 3 ), 
kucuk (kuiuk 65, 3 ), catra (caj-yj a 71, x ), ba%asi 
{ba$asy 68, 2 ), fo^ast (ko$asy 68, 4 ). 

As often, here also the language is not quite 

logical for we sometimes find both / and 2 (e g. 
iapa$aum from iapa$ayyni 142, x ). 

§ 20 k' and g appear, in the dialects from the 
region of Trebizond and Rize, slightly advanced 
before posterior vowels so that they almost become 
/' or d' (cf. § 48). Examples from Ras. . daunts 
{gunes 136, a), d' z tdcom {gidttprum 138, 1), d K el 
{gel 139,3), as ? < ' ere {askere 141,3), Urt*in {hr km, 
x 44 i 3)* 

§21 In some parts of Asia Minor aspirated 
tenues seem to occur. Thus Rasanen in the songs 
recorded by him usually indicates p f t, k } k, as 


aspirated p^artnaann {par my y my 38, 2 ), p^ara {para 

33 , 4), (“mulbemes” 44, 4), ra f^ a ( 53 , i)> 

(53, 1), fabapfa (50, 1), khztara k'o$a tazat? (49, 
4 ), Jpoydum sebefe {ko^dum sepete 160, etc. I have 
noticed slightly aspnated tenues m the dialects of 
the region between Sivas and Kaiseri. 

Initial Sounds . 

§ 22 In the dialects the initial sound shows a 
series of peculiar phenomena. Initial vowels are 
usually pronounced without very definite clearness. 
The glottal stop is unusual at the beginning of 
a word, it is sometimes heard in Macedonia where 
it takes the place of h sounds which have dis- 
appeared 3 izmet (; gizmet ), V {hit, £/r), ’ asret {has? et, 
xasret ) etc (cf. § 14 and 23). 

§ 23 In many dialects initial vowels, especially 
at the very beginning, are often introduced by a 
slight bieathing (glottal spnant) hona {ona G 1 7, 
id), her ley {e/erley, egerleny G 56,1); cf. Giese G 
51, note 1; hates « Pers Zag. N°. 39 from 

Mumju neai Balykesir), hotfe {ojde, Laz , p. 285, 
I7 ), hokkalik {okkalyk Ras., p 18, 2 from Vezirhan). 

In Kastamunian there is even said to be a strong 
postenor spnant %ates {ales), xanbar {amber , cf. 
Thihy, Kast 16 from below) Sporadic cases are 
also found in Gagauz x a iyy r ( a Wy r Gagauz, p 271, 
9), % ara P (arab, ibid , p 5,3). 

§ 24. In the dialect of the Bessaiabian Gagauz 
an ^ has regularly developed before initial e and 
0 iev { ev ), je%el {e$el), lekmis { ek/nts ), jertesi {ertesi), 
lobur {obui . o-bir ), ipkuz {okuz), fomur {omur) etc . 
all examples from Moskov On the other hand 
among the Turks and Gagauz in N. E. Bulgaria I 
frequently heard edi (jedi), etmis {ietmis), cni-koi 
{lent-kop) etc 

A prefixed / is also found in N E. Anatolia 
laldatfi {aldatty Ras , p 142, 3 ) ; yirmaya {yntiaya 
Ras., p 105, 1), }yri {in “coarse” Ras , p 217, 2 ). 

§ 25 In Macedonia eveiy kind of initial h , Xi 
disappears, sometimes leaving a glottal stop (cf 
§ 14 and 22), examples from Radovis on the 
Strumitza acan {xalan, kalan ), anym {x an V fn ), 
ava (< Arab. oza « Pers. anc (< 

Peis urma « Pers ak (< Arab. 

etc. 

§ 26. In Macedonia every initial vu - of the 
written language appears as u~, every initial 11 as 
1- , example from Radovis urdiller {vurdu/ar), 
i/an {iy/an), i/dn im ( iy/dyrym ), themes {jijymez) etc 

In Asia Minor also a similar phenomenon is 
observed here and there : ui ur {vurur Ras., p. 6, 
4 fiom Vezirhan) ilan {lylan Ras., p. 87, 4 fiom 
Rize), il {iyl Ras , p. 93 , 1 from Rize), ilpan {j^ykan 
“wash thyself’ Ras, 137, 4 also from Rize), ijid 
Wgit, wit K tinos, Brus-A., p. 129, IO ) etc 

§ 27. Initial i, y before s with a consonant fol- 
lowing completely disappears m many parts of 
Rumelian territory or is at least much reduced 
just as occurs to some extent in the language of 
the educated classes stambo/, stambul {istambol, 
tstambul ), small {/small), smar/ady {ysmar/ady) etc. 

§ 28 Loanwords beginning with r and l are 
in most dialects adapted to Turkish mouths by 
prefixing a vowel (cf Radloff, Phonetik der nord- 
lichen Turksprachen, § 126). uruba {ruba, G 18, 
ult.), ur^asynda {ruyasynda, G 27, 19 ), yrast {vast, 
Kiinos, Aid., p. 36, 5 from below, 37, I5 etc.), 
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urzugar ( ruzgar , Kiinos, Brus -A , p 122, xo from 
below), trleb ( releb , Thtiry, Kast., p. 11 and 29), 
« Pers. Dum. = ^. 0 ., i. 351, 13 ), tlana 

« Gr. A&x&vx, Zag , N°. 77 from the village of 
Kujak near Muyja), tla&tm « Arab. Kiinos, 

Brus , p. 265, a3 ). 

§ 29 In many parts of Asia Minor, particulaily 
in the west, the unvoiced initial consonants p, t, 
k, /, c are frequently pronounced voiced Whether 
this is a complete voicing is a question which 
cannot yet be settled for want of phonetic ex- 
periments and investigations. 

a Initial p becomes b barma^syz ( parmaksyz , 
Brus - A., p. 135,4), bulus { pthc , Zag , N°. 73* Muyja 
S. E. of Smyrna), bihr {ptsir, G 33, g ), bekmez 
{ pekmez G 89 , 17 Juriik) etc. 

b Initial / often becomes d : durna ( turna , 
G, p. 53,1, Brus -A., p. 121,16), doulan {tausan, 
op at , p 122,3 from below), davux { tank , Brus , 
p. 264, 5 ), dilkt { ttlki , G, p 17, 5 ), dutulmus 
{ tutufmus , G, p 20, 9 ). Many examples from Kasta- 
muman in Thiiry, p. 38 — 42 

c. Initial /, k, /' in considerable areas of western 
and central Anatolia regularly becomes g , g goppek 
( kopek), gyz { kyz ), guju {kuju), guccuk { kucuk ) — all 
from Brusa (Kiinos, m Nyelvtud Kozl , 1890, p 261 
sqq.)\ gaily { kacty , Zag., N°. 91 from Ayin near 
Sedi Gazy), gafyr { kalyr , Zag., N°. 34. Mumju 
near Bajykesir) etc. This phenomenon is also fre- 
quent in the north, in Kas^amuman; cf. Thiiry, 
Kast , p 52 sqq 

The closing of initial postenor g in Central 
Anatolia seems to be very slack so that the sound 
gives the impiession of a voiced narrow sound and 
is written by many authors with y instead of g 
yapyn%an yarytji {kapyn%a karyyjy , G, p. 55, x ), 
y cilem yulaklysyn ( kalern kulaklysyn , G, p.6l, 3 o), 
yara yas { kara kas , G, p 73,2a) etc 

Spoiadic cases of the transition from / - to g- 
are also found on Rumelian territory gavazlar 
( kavvasfar Adak , p 8, 23) In Tozjuk (Bulgaria) 
there are several villages the inhabitants of which 
aie called gakcn , from their habit of pionouncing 
/- as g- (GadZanov, 1 9). 

d Initial s becomes sporadically z zopa { sopa, 
G, p 17, 9 ), zevde { sevda , G, p 88, xg), ztja {sijah, 
G, p 80, i 8 ), zyrtylan ( syrtlan , Kast , p 12 supra), 

O — 

zere ( sara < Arab. &£> yo, B 0 , 11. 206, 3 * GunejQ etc. 

e. Initial l becomes sporadically $, e g. $m- 
gene {lingerie. Bius , p. 267,3 \% am is am • Ras , 
p 208, x ) etc 

§ 30. On the other hand, a directly opposite 
tendency is frequently observed, namely a partial 
or complete reduction of the voicing of initial b , 
d, g Especially in the north or northeast of Asia 
Minor this tendency appeals to be very strong. 
In what is known as Laz Turkish from the 
region of Trebizond we find (according to Kvinos, 
L£z dalok). pent {bent, p. 275,3), pdtrdtm ( btlir - 
dim, p. 275, 4 ), pejaz { bejaz , , p 275, 5 ), pa X i k orsun 
pana ( kakyjorsun bana , p. 280, xo) etc. almost with- 
out exception. 

On the other hand, for d- is only found 
sporadically: tofduram {dofdurajym, p. 275, 4 from 
below), tibtndc ( dtbtnde , p. 278, 8 from below), tthmi 
{ dihmt , p. 283, 13 ) etc. 

Still rarer is initial /-, /- for g - : kemmin { gemi - 
nm, p. 277,5), k°ren (gortn, p. 279, , 8 ), kanp 
{garth, p. 282, 10) etc. 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV . 


These observations by Kiinos are to a great 
extent confirmed by R&sanen’s notes. The voiced 
initial b , d , g appear in his work with partial or 
completely reduced voicing although not quite 
regularly btr (p 214, x , but m the same quatrain 
burdd), bent (p. 217,3), % n£a { ba yl a i P 2l8 >3)i 
tyj.uk { bujuk , p. 221, j), tynum bojnutm buken 
(p. 221,4), hula { bufa , p. 223,4) etc. 

Similarly davulumun (p. 244, 1), dere (p. 246, x ), 
donup (p. 248, a )i dujarlar (p. 248, 3 ) etc., even 
£ alma (< lalyna , p. 145,2, p. 238,2); also gelefyum 
{gelelejtm, p. 244, 4 ), gittikSe (p 245 , 4 ), gormursa 
{gorunurse, p 246, 3 ) etc. 

To judge from Rdsanen’s records initial tenues 
and mediae are frequently not distinguished from 
one another in the dialect of Trebizond. gtdesem 
(P 22 5 > 3) an< I g trn {kim, p. 225,4) are written 
initially with one and the same sign; also bert 
“hither” (p. 233,,) and ben “Pen” (p 233,4). 

I have noticed unvoiced initial consonants which 
are voiced in the wutten language, in people from 
various regions of the former wilayet of Angora: 
fistic {vtsne, Bes-Tut near Caijgry), patarsyn {batar- 

syn , Tasojuk near KyrSehir), page {ba%a, Kuza 0 e 
near Jozgad), tarylyr {darylyt , ibid ), pulut (< bulut , 
Denekmaden) etc I know bpoiadic cases also from 
western Anatolia e g from the village of Dumanly 
m the region of U§alj. Isolated cases of this phe- 
nomenon are even found on Rumelian terutory (e. g. 
the so striking ptnmek < btnrnek in N. E Bulgaria 
and among the Bessarabian Gagauz, cf Gadianov, 
1. 6 from Deli Orman) 

The frequent variation in our records of the 
spoken speech as regaids voicing of initial con- 
sonants arouses the suspicion that there are no 
pure mediae m this position A final solution 
of the question will only be possible when we 
are accuiately informed regarding the condition 
of voicing in the dialects, if possible by instrumental 
records. 

Final Sounds, 

§ 31. Final posterior-/’ {q) becomes ~x in 
eastern dialects. The boundary between -/ and -% 
may, broadly speaking, be said to be the Kyzyl 
Yrmak and the cential Salt Steppe, although -% 
areas are also found on this side of the KyzyJ 
Yrmak, notably the Kastamuni district On the othei 
hand, the change from -/>-% is quite unknown, 
so far as I am aware, on Rumelian territory. 

Examples . jazyx {\ az yk from Kil£uk Cajy-Ayyl 
near Jozgad), jaly% (jaylyk, ibid), afana%a% ( aly - 
na$ak , Kuzai^e neai Jozgad), ne japax {ne japafym, 
Jozgad), gtdtjox (gtdijoruz , village of Boiajyje 
near Kavza). 

Similarly in “Laz Turkish” in Kiinos . kyvrafyx 
{, kyvralyk , Laz., p.275,5 from below), aralux (< arafyk , 
ibid., p. 283, i ), jatalux {jatafyk, jatafym , p. 283, 4 ) 
etc. On [the other hand, the texts given by Ras&nen 
from the coast of the Black Sea between Trebizond 
and Rize show almost regularly an unchanged 
final-/. All the more remarkable then are the forms 
given by him like lutex ty^ek, p. 184, x ), ttefax 
{ile$ek, p 184, 4 ) etc., m which final-/ on the 
middle of the tongue becomes 

The change from /<% is found not only at 
the end of words but also at the end of stems and 
derivative syllables. go%u (/*£», Kast., p. 12, x e), 

S9 
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so X u i on ( soku k orun , ibid , p 12, xg ), ayvdyr ( akydyr ,, 
Causat. from G 57, 3 o)j a k ax)aruna {a k ak(aryna 
Laz , p. 275, 7 ) 

The change of >6 to # appears regulaily in the 
“Aidin’’ dialect of the tales of Ho5a Nasieddin 
m KUnos brayyr ( brakyr , p 65, 9 ), %ylbax {cyp{ak, 
p. 64, 5 from below), sayfarynt ( sakfarym , p 62 
ult ), ?'>'?';£ {kyrk, p. 63, r ) etc. Possibly his authority 
came from Eastern Anatolia. 

§ 32. Finals pronounced on the middle of the 
tongue sometimes loses its explosive sound and 
becomes y or k , or disappears entirely The 
cases observed are mainly due to sandhi 
gu$u a k h { kuluk alt , G, p. 57 ult.), gu$u 
%atynym ( kuluk xatynym , G, p. 58, 5 ), go yuzunde 
{gok luzunde , G, p 88, 4 ), key iztne {gejyk izme, 
G, p 9*1 13)1 ztbl S tbi (*n b *k gtbi, G, p. 83 

pu , 84, 3) 

§ 33. Final - h in loanwords disappears very 

often in many dialects padisd (G, p. 18, 5 ), alia 
(G, p. 22, 33, but alla% kenmdir , p. 34, 13 ), tembi 
(Arab. Xm-o, G, p 23, 7 ), saht (Arab. 

G, p. 27, 2 g), se islam (Arab shaikh al-Islam , G, 
p. 40, a 8 ), eva (Arab G, p 25,3) etc. On the 

pronunciation of h in the language of the 
educated classes of Constantinople cf. Bergstrasser, 
tbid , p 253 sqq. 

§ 34. For many territories the disappearance of 
final -r in veibal forms and in the words var and 
Hr is characteristic (cf. § 17 and 64) In certain 
stereotyped cases, it is also found in the populai 
dialect of Constantinople, as in bikerre ( bu kerre , 
0 T , 1 29, 7 from below) und btcok (bu cok , ibid , 
1. 176,37). Very common are bl { bir ) and va (ya ? , 
from sandhi also ma lorganymma < iprganyrn 
var , Zag., N° 92 , cf. below § 40 a ) 

In the 3 rd pers sing of the present in -}or, 
the final -r regularly disappears in some districts 
of Asia Minor (cf below § 64). The loss of final 
- r m the 3rd pers. sing, of the aorist is not so 
regular (cf. § 66) 

This dialectal peculiarity is found as early as 
the J 5 nus texts in Muhlbacher, cf K Foy, Die 
altesten osmamschen Transscrip tionstexte, 11. 241. 

§ 35 The voicing of the final consonants b , d, 
z, $ is weakened in the dialects or disappears 
completely, as it does to a certain degiee in the 
written language also (cf Bergstrasser, Z D M G ., 
lxxn., 261 sq ), so that they become b, d , 5, 5 or 

even p , /, s, c This phenomenon is leally much 
more frequent than is indicated in our texts. 
Examples gedt$es {gide%e k iz, G, p 18, 3I ), ;us ( k uz, 
G, p. 27, j6), deyis (< deyiz , dentz, , G, p. 77 , 6 ), %uap 
(Aiab. &awab, R 0 , 11., 205, 17 ) etc 

The latest official Turkish alphabet in Latin 
characters does not recognise a final -b, - d , but 
instead has a final which is not exactly in keeping 
with the actual pronunciation 

§ 36. c at the end of a word, as usually before 
consonants, especially explosives, becomes $ us 
( ui , G, p 17, s ), he J? (Pers. G, p 18, x ), 

haril (Arab. &kari&, G, p 19, 8 ), times { icmez , Zag , 
N° 66, from Kusak in the region of Muyja), bulul 
{ptltl, op. cit ., N°. 73). 

Vowel harmony . 

§ 37. Several authors have already pointed out 
that the laws of vowel harmony are frequently 
broken m the Ottoman dialects (cf. G. Jacob, Zur 


Gi ammalik des Vulgdr-Tui kischen, Z D M.G , lii. 
719. “in Kleinasien ist die Vokalharmonie teilweise 
arg 1m Verfall”, cf. K. Foy, in K. Sz., 1. 189 sqq etc ) 
Vowel harmony is weakest with regard to labia- 
lisation. Attention has alieady been called to certain 
features in this connection above (§ 6) 

To the very fiequent cases of defective harmony 
belong those in which the final syllable of a word 
is distinguished in vowel haimony from the other 
syllables. We very often find the endings -a, - da , 
-dan, - lar , -sa after light stems and vice versa - e , 
- de , -den, - ler , -se after heavy stems . desdima 
( destime , G, p 60, 15 ), sinema {smeme, G, p 62,15), 
itmeya {etme k e, G, p 82, X4 ), ustuna ( uslune , G, 
p. 60, I4 ), gelma Qgelnie , Ras , p. 209, 3 ), zw m/// 
lyersem , Ras, p 85,3), 1 derlar { detier , Moskov, 
p. 32, 25), solemislar ( sotfemtsler , G, p. 37, 9 ) and 
vice versa {atese, G, p 60, 17 ), bdlamee ( [bay fa - 
may a, G, p. 51, IO ), yafbymyzde ( kalbymyzda , G, 
p. 91, 27)-) fukaie ( fukara , MoSkov, Gagaus . 
P« 32, 2 6)j ^ (kara, Zag , N° 8 from Kalkandelen 

in Macedonia), dfafc {tala, Dum , A 1 < 2 , 1. 344, 
N°. 4) etc 

As these examples show, a very frequently occurs 
at the end of a word in place of the expected e. 
It is possibly not a real a but a very broad variety 
of e {a) as the e in an open final syllable is 
generally pronounced veiy open in the language 
of educated people also (Beigstrasser, Z D M G , 
lxxn. 239). Dimitrijev ( J . A , Apnl-June 1926, 
p 343) calls attention to a similai phenomenon 
in the language of the osmamscd Knm Tatars 
On the other hand, we find in the dialects 
numeious cases of vowel harmony rigidly carried 
through, where it is not found in the written 
language Loanwords form the most cases The 
vowel attraction acts progressively or retrogress- 
lvely according to circumstances 

Examples a progressive megden ( mejdan , 
Brus -A , p 125, N° 4, v 8), zevde {, sevda , G, 
P 88, x 6 ), mezer ( mezar , R 0 , 1 343, N°. 2, 2 ), 
pilmen ( pisman , ibid , N°. 6, a ), atas (< ates , G, p 36, x ), 
sahan ( sahin , Pers. did hi n, G, p 75, 14 , 61, a ) etc. 

b retrogressive alma {elma, Brus -A , p 121), 
esker {asker, R 0 , 1 344, N°. 5, 4 ), marakly (j me - 
rakly, G, p 17,4), sa ’ a t (. sera h G, p 17, x 7 )> 
dafa {de/a, G, p. 23, ig ) etc 

c. retrogressive and progressive: barabar {beraber, 
Ras., p. 19,3) 

Certaind cases aie worthy of special mention. 
a . - ki and -ken, progressively harmonised as 
-lu, -kan olurmusku {olurmus kt, G, p. 37,3), 
varmyporku {varma^or ki, G, p 37 , 4 ), bosanyrkana 
(bosanyrken + a, G, p. 51, 9 ; cf. below §76), 
yusanyi kana {kusanyrken + a, G, p. 51, Ix ) etc. 

b bttez u a little” from bir az (G, p. 53, 20 ; cf. 
K.Sz., 1. 189), 

c by vowel attraction acting retrogressively the 
demonstratives bu, su before light stems often 
become bu, bo, su bogun {bu gun, G, 29, 10 ), 
bu k un {bu gun, O T., 1 26, X3 , 27, 9 , 33, x6 etc), 
su koske {su k ., 0 T., 1. 26 ultA su gu k er$in {su 
guverfyn, 0 . T., 1. 160, 23 ), su tender emi {su O . T 

1 227,36) etc.; cf Foy, in K.Sz, 1 187 sqq. 

Sound Change in Combination. 

Assimilation of Consonants. 

§ 38. The dialects are characterised by a large 
number of peculiarities in assimilation. Most of 
these occur only sporadically. To define the areas 
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in which they appear is not yet possible. Many 
of them also occur m the spoken language 
of the educated classes, especially when speaking 
more quickly than usual or with a certain amount 
of carelessness These changes occur in the dialects 
all the more frequently as the speakers have not 
before their eyes the regulating influence of the 
written forms 

§ 39 Complete retiogressive assimilation occurs 
most frequently m the following cases 

a //>//. atlas ( aptas, Pers abdest , Zag , N°. 62, 
Ku^ak near Muyja) 

b. kt > tt and > tt . %utte (gukle, }uk-de , R 0 , 
11 205, 8 from below, from GdnejQ, met tup ( 'mektub , 
village of Nazylli m the district of Aidyn), anattar 
( ana%tar , 0 . 7 *, 1. 192, 3, 256,33). 

c. ts>ss essin ( etsm , G, p 67,33), ^assy^a 
( [fatsy^a , Brus.-A , p. 146,3 from below), icissydan 
(patsy dan^ 0 T , 1 218, 7 ), tusu (from tutsu probably 
through tussu , O T '., 1. 206, 7). 

d. ks > ss > s (after dropping gemmation, cf. 
below § 53) . &apa$dsyn (japa%assyn > fapa%aksyn, 

P* 37 mo) 

e. zs > ss gassy nnar ( kazsynlar , Brus - A , 

p. 144, 13 ), olmessede ( olmezsede , G, p. 60, 3 ) 

f ss>ss isstn (< thin < thin, G, p. 38,67 12I 
cf. § 36). 

g Is > j\r, unusually frequent . os sun ( olsun , G, 
p 28, 5 ), ussay (olsay, G, p. 56, 33), gesstn , satyn 
as si ?i (, gels in , G, p. 51,3) 

h rs>ss % vassan ( varsan , G, p 18, x ), 
(jiykyfyrsa, G, p. 82, x ). 

1 rl > ll (or > /, after dropping gemmation) 
sofallar . . . gofalpir . seveller . savallar 

(so far jar . . . kojprlar . . . severler . . savarfar, 

Brus.-A., p 1 21 \ gal{ar (karlar, op cit ), tellikler 
(, terlikler , ( 7 . 71 , 1 91,5), gilnller ( geltforjar , Gad- 
2anov, 1. 7 below, from Deiiorman) etc. 

j ln>nn anny (alny “his forehead” fiomTasoluk 
near Kyrsehir). 

k. hidtnnebi (hydyr-ncbt , Ras , p 263, r ). 

1 nm > mm fanimys ( \anmys , G, p 20, 33 ), semmi 
(sen-mi, G, p 37, IO ), aiiazdaminy (< ifazdantny , 
G, p. 37, 31)7 yaterlemmis ( katerlenmis , G, p 64, 2 ). 

m, 2W > mm olmammy (olmazmy, G, p 60, IO ), 
laymamy (< fay mammy < fay mazmy, G, p 77,26) 
§ 40 Complete progressive assimilation occuis 
mainly in the following cases. 

a. mv > wav, very frequent in sandhi oldum- 
makyt ( olduyum vakyt , Z*. <?., 11. 205, 9 from below), 
forganymma (jprganym var , Zag , N°. 92 from A yin 
m the district of Sedi-Gazy), nefstm-martken (nef- 
stn vanken , G, p 30, 3a ), sdam-mirdim (selam 
verdtm , G, p. 62, ri ), olum-metsm (plum verstn , 
G,p. 7 *i 8> etc - 

b. nl > »» and y/ > yy karannyk (karanfyk, 
Zag., N°. 102, Aym in the district of Sedi-Gazy), 
bunnary (bun(ary t G, p. 18, 36), hagvanny (hajpan(y, 
G, p. 18,33), goyyumc (goylume , G, p 82,13) 

c. nd > »» kaptynnan (- kaptyyyndan , 0 . 71 , 1. 
25,10), dedtnnen (< iedtyinden , (?. 71 , 1. 13472)7^^ 
tinnen (gttttymden, O 7 , 1 2 1 7, XI ) etc 

d. ym > yy > y . yurduyu ( kurduy-mu , G, 

P 75 ) 14)1 ( derdty-mt , G, p. 75 ) is)- 

e. r/>;r. yatmern ( katmerli , G, p. 66,34). 

§ 41. Partial retrogressive assimilation frequently 
occurs m the dialects in sandhi where a final 
under the influence of an initial < 5 - m the next 
word becomes w . ba%am ben (bafcan ben y G, p. 7874)) 
beztrgem baby ( baztrgan baby, G, p. 85, 16)7 uzum 
boguyu (uzun bojiunu , G, p. 88, 33 ), bufursun 


( btrm[t ] bufursun , G, p. 56 ult.), btlezik 

(pltyn btlezik , , G, p. 7 <>) 151 84, 7 ). 

§ 42. Partial progressive assimilation ml > 
#!»• damna ( damfa , Zag., No. 97 from Ayin near 
Sedi Gazy , damna damna gol o$ur, Brus., p. 264, 3 ), 
alemner (< ilcmler , Brus.-A , p. 1 54, 6)> $umne ($umle, 
Zag , No. 96 from Aym near S 5 di Gazy) etc. 

§ 43 Assimilation in regard to a sound which 
comes between the end of the stem and the 
beginning of the suffixed syllables, so far as we 
know, follows in the dialects the rules laid down 
by Bergstrasser for the language of the educated 
classes (Z D M G y lxxu., 1918, p 261 jy.). 

§ 44 Partial progiessive assimilation at a 
distance is often noticed in combinations of ne 
u what” with forms of the verb etfemek: neinerim 
« neflerim < ne eflenm , Brus -A , p. 124, xo)7 
neftiefim (ne etfettm, Brus, p. 270, N°. 132 \nenestn 
(ne e k lestn , G, p 73,3) etc 

Influence of consonants on vowels. 

§ 45 The labial or labio-dental consonants b , 
Pi w, / exercise to a greater degiee than is the 
case in the written language a labialising influence 
on immediately adjoining vowels, both progiessively 
and retrogressively bobalarym (baba{arym^G, p 86, 
l5 ; the word baba appears in many districts as 
boba or buba . buba, Laz , p 287; Brus.-A , p. 127, 
9 , boba, Ras, p 223,4, ln l his form I also know 
it from N. E. Bulgaria), boyry (< hayyryr , Zag , N°. 75 
from Ku^ak m the district of Muyja), bucak ( bycak , 
G, p. 62, 15), nipusyr ( lapysyr , Zag., N° 10, ibid), 
elbuse (< tlbtse , G, p. 19,25)7 arabuna ( arabyna , G, 
P- 39 ) 23)7 kulub ( piltl , Zag, N°. 73 from Kujak 
lh the distuctof Muyla), duvanemisuy (divanemtsm, 
G, p 27, I4 ), dovlete (< levlete , G, p 58, IO ), homen 
(- hemen , G, p 20, 8 ), tumar ( timar , G, p 57, 38 ), 
musyr (mysyr, G, p. 82, 3 ) 

§ 46 y, j or * in contact with vowels, especially 
with e , u , frequently cause a narrowing of the 
latter to <r, y (or at least to a y-like vowel), u. 

Narrow e before and after y, y, f has already been 
discussed above (§ 7) Otherwise cf vuramyfvz 
(1 vuramafyz , R 0 , 1 350 from the village of 

Dumanly near USak), haflifam (h a} la jam ^ haifafatym, 
G, p 60, 4 , cf Deny, Grammaire , § 644), dura - 
mi forujTi ( durarnafprum , Ras., p 46, 4 ), kogun ( kojpn , 
Zag, N° 120 from TaS Ol.uk near KyrSehir), 
j man (man, G, p. 80, 15 ) etc 

Note The new orthogiaphy in Latin characters 
has brought to light in the written language an 
or j-like pionunciation of e , or a before an 
tytce hatirhyorum (efi$e hatyrla^oi um), gostermiyerek 
(gostermegerek), gorunmtyordu (gorunmejprdu), ku- 
caklamtyacak (ku%ak{amaia%ak) etc. Cf. Deny, §6277 
note 2 

§ 47. On the influence of palatalised i, t, % on 
vowels see above § 18. In Gagauz, $ regularly 
changes a , y , 0 , u to e , 1, o , u (MoSkov, p. xxvn ): 
co$uk (Gagaus., p. I, xo ), xoftulara (op. at ., p. I, I9 ), 
Zdnavar (op. cit., p. 3, 6 ), iuda%ek (op. cit ., p. 3, xa ). 

Influence of vowels on consonants. 

§ 48. As in all Turkish languages, m the Otto- 
man dialects also the articulation of consonants 
is dependent on the nature of the surrounding 
vowels. Under the influence of anterior vowels 
consonants are pronounced farther forward, and 
farther back under the influence of middle and 
posterior vowels. In many consonants, especially 
K $>1 h $1 the forward pronunciation is com- 
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bined with a more or less pronounced palatalisation. 
According to Rasanen’s records, k and g are pro- 
nounced before e, /, o, » so far forward and so 
palatal that they almost become /' or d? (cf § 20) 
This peculiarity seems to extend fiom the coast 
region of Trebizond and Rize nearly towards 
Erzerum 

In Gagauz, anterior vowels e, *, o, u cause a 
regular and pronounced palatalisation of all adjoining 
consonants (cf. MoSkov, p xx vi — xxvn) 

Simplification of groups of consonants . 

§ 49 In many cases the complete assimilation 
leads to the disappearance of a consonant, or the 
doubling of a consonant is dropped (cf. § 53) 

In the following cases we have the simplification 
of groups of three (or four) consonants 

a. (tm > tm in atmys ( a(lmys , G, p 38, 6 in 
a man from Isparta; 42 pu., in a Juruk; O.T , 1 108, 
21 from Constantinople), luzafmys ( yuzallmys , Ras., 
p. 26, x from Vezirhan). We also find at < alt (G, 
p. 77 -> 6). Cf. A\ 0 ., 11 210,2 sqq. 

b. ftl > fl in ctfitk ( ciftlik , almost general 
“popular” pronunciation of this word) 

c. ftl > fl in cifct ( cifth , eg. 0 . 7 \, 1. 
78, ia fiom below). 

d. n$l>nsl > si in gesltk ( genslik < genclik < 
genslik, G, p. 56,20, genslik , Dum , A 1 . 0 ., 1. 343, 
N° 1, 2) 

e. rj/ > j-/ in aslan (ars(an, G, p 58, 8 and 
frequent elsewhere). 

f. ci (= th) > ti as in ut-iuz (uc-iuz, G, 
P* 92 , 4, s ) _ 

g. Is (=z tss ) > rtr utsam (ucsam, G, p. 72, 7 ). 

Groups of two consonants. 

a. > k yakdyla? ( ka(kdylar , G, p 19, X4 ), 
kakmas ( kalkmaz , Gun , /? 0 , 11 6 from below, also 
elsewheie ovei a wide area) 

b. rt > t: gutufmasyn ( kurtulmazsy?i , Dum., 

^. 0 ., 1 348, N« 17), ( baiburt , G, p. 45,3)* 

c. j (xuksek, Maz , W Z K.M , xxxm. 

200, N° 38, x), luseUerden (G, p 56, x6 from the 
region of Konya), iuse$ikten (iuksek%ikten, Brus -A , 
p 145, xx). The disappearance of k is here due 
to a kind of dissimilation. 

d. tk > k . izrnek* ar%ik (xtzwetk'ar$ik, W.Z K.M , 
p 218, xa, from Macedonia) 

e. k$ > jf, especially in diminutive forms, before 
the ending -$ik, -$yk The dropping of k is also 
almost the rule in the written language, cf. Deny, 
§ 51 1 Examples bolu%ik (G, p 78,1), sevdt%ek 

( 0 T 11 304, N« 72,., 305,5, 333,23), Wp™- 

fyyn (taprak-%yyyn^ O. T., u. 334, 5 ), sayfyjaytff 
(G, p. 56, 24) 

On the other hand we find darukcatimt (laiyk- 
layymy , laryklyyymy , Ras, p 154,1). 

f Finally we may class here the often noted dis- 
appearance of a final t after s or s . abdas 
( abdesty Kast , p 16), dos (dost, G, p. 53, n), us 
lust, G, p. 77,5, for u cf § l), pos(u ( postfu , 
G, p. 58, 2 ), puslan (puU(ary , Maz., W. Z. K . 
M , xxxm, p 196, N° 35,3, cf ibid., p 224^.). 

Interchange of sound 

§ 50 r and / in contact with another consonant 
show a tendency to change place with the latter. 

a. orgctdi (ogretti, oiretti , G, p. 28 ult.), tor pax 
(1 toprak , G, p. 31,3), devnl ( dervis , G, p. 29,29)1 
pevranafar ( pervaneler , G, p. 59, 9 ), Behrgad 
(. Beltgrad , G, p. 52, N° 3 pass.), pevra ( perva , 


G, p. 86, 26)1 erbisim (tbrtsim, G, p. 73, 7 ). J 
examples m Thtiry, Kast , p. 15 sq . 

b. colmek ( lomlek , Zag., N° 47 from Mu 
near Balykesir), cilbak ( lypfak , Zag , N® 
fiom A 7m near Sedi Gazy), talbada ( tablada , 
p. 90,22)1 m exltm (melxetn < Arab. p. 89 
golmek (gomlek, Brus -A , p 126, 1X ). 

This feature is especially found m Asia M 

Development of sounds 

§ 51. Before the explosives p , /, </, 

and the fricatives c , ^ secondary nasals w, ? 
r; are frequently developed. This phenomeno 
it is tiue, most frequently noticed in loanwoid 
it is also found in pure Turkish woids dtmbi( 
Zag , N°. 8 from Kalkandelen in Macedonia), pat 
(1 vapor , Radovis m Macedonia), hyrsant , Jim 
\fursat , G, p. 36, note 2, p 72, 3 from Bo 
ibid , p 69, n fur sari), fursant (fur sat, 

p 4, 4 from Vezirhan), safarjk (safak, Ar. ^ 
Gunei), goygus (gogus, goyas, from Dumanly 
Kutaln a), garmangarus (karmakarys, Thiiiy, I 
p. 16), men$ihs (mentis, Zag , No 1 03, 
Ayin near Sedi* Gazy, Brus.- A , p. 131,13; Tl 
Kast., p. 16) etc. 

Syllable Division 

§ 52 Simple consonants between two vc 
frequently appear somewhat lengthened. They 
even be pionounced long under the influenc 
stress In this case the consonant is divided beti 
the preceding and following syllables so that 
division between the syllables divides the consc 
which produces the effect of pronouncing the cc 
nant as a double one dolasalym pronounced wit! 
phasis sounds almost like dol-las-sal-lym Exam] 
ymny if^aiy, G, p 77, 16), lollarsa (from 10, 
“pluck, pull”, not from loljamak “to send” 
p. 80, I8 ), goppek (kopek, Brus , p 261, N° 
ellek (elek, ibid, N° 25), guiluk (> kuluk , a 
p 267, N° 88), elhmde (eltmde, Ras , p t 
ellvn (elirn, Ras., p 31,4, clhme, p 34, 3 ), sevd^i 
(sevgilvn, Ras., p 93, 3 ) 

§ 53. On the other hand, we do not fir 
pronounced double sound wheie it might b< 
pected on etymological grounds The result is, t, 
with § 52, that e g the two last syllables m 
sallym “my (beloved) with the shawl covered h 
and do(asalym “let us go around” are pronou 
identically Similarly kassab elmde and kassab be - 
are practically indistinguishable m the usual 
nunciation 

This enables us to understand foims like 
following eveli (origin evveh , G, p 17, 4 ) 
sakaly (ak sakally, G, p. 23, 1), memlekete (1 
lekette [locative *], G, p. 27, 7 ), ayamadyk (ayyam 
from ayfamadyk, G, p. 30, 2 , cf § 40 b ), Bay* 
(Baydadda, G, p 61, 13 ), io(adylar (10 1 lady (at 
p. 55, , 3 ) etc 

§ 54 Many dialects allow two vowels to sue 
one another directly within a word, where 
cultured language and other dialects have an 
y sound. This is usually found where an orq 
guttural has been lost. Most examples are ft 
in Rasanen’s texts from N E. Asia Minor . dala$a 
ala^a^um (da(a$ayym, ala$ayym , Ras., p. 151,1, 

gcniliumi (gen^lijmu, Ras., p. 153, 3), fopu£a 
( topuiayymy , p. 154,*), gurepim (gureym, p. 
4) 
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In the wilayets of Angora and adjoining districts 
I have frequently noted the same thing : eal 
(e%tl “bend •” from TaS-ojuk near KyrSehir), 
uopmea (opme^e from KuzajJe near Jozgad), 
kyimyodym ( kyymaiprdum , ibid ), k^otuRo ( kotuluyu , 
tbid .), doar (doyar from Denekmaden) etc. 

The same phenomenon is recorded from Tozjuk in 
N E. Bulgaria. *buiaa t beaz y x tteree (Gadfcanov, 11. 4) 

§ 55* In most dialects an % sound has developed 
between two vowels coming directly together with- 
in a word. But sometimes we find h instead 
of x cvahtlde ( evatlde , evafilde, G, p. 31, 3 ), 
ta%t-i-pahi [taxt-i-pUii, G, p. 32, ao ), Izmehal ( Ismail , 
G i P- 57 » as) etc 

Sentence Sandhi. 

§ 56 When two words come together, of which 
the first ends with a vowel and the second begins 
with a vowel, in all dialects, as is frequently the 
case m Turkish languages, the first of the two 
vowels is usually dropped. Examples Hamz oyuf 
( Hamza oyfu , G, p 87,5), sularyrjyz isdtrn ( sula - 
rytjyzy thttm , G, p 86, 3I ), golges ofmas dal olmas 
{golgesi 0. daly 0 , G, p. 77, 25), eltm opdui urum 
(chmt o , G, p 82, 3 ), el a^ayy ( eli atayy , G, 
p. 82, 3 from below), del Ismail [deli Ismail , G, p 85, 
2 ), otl olui ( otlu o , G, p 67, 8 ), helv almys ( helva 
almys , G, p 29 ult ). 

Ne and the interrogative particle my deserve 
special mention nislifo (tie tUeior , R 0 , 11. 204, 
7 from below from Giinei^), noldu (ne oldu very 
common, cf. e. g. Adak., p. 140 ult.), nulmaly 
(ne olmafy , G, p 83, 15), napsyn (ne tapsyn , 
Brus -A , p 149,4 f rom below), cf also the foims 
given by Kiinos without references * nede^en = ne 
cde%eksm , napa$$an = ne iapa%aksyn , ne$$en~ 
ne ede$eksm , nappatyrsyn = said to be ne tapup 
k atarsyn ), aylarmula (aylarmy ofa, G, p 75, 4 ), 
uyrarmula (oyrarmy of a, G, p 53, IX ) etc *) 

In the combination of - a — e- the second vowel 
sometimes disappears, afendim (a efendimf pa - 
disafendt (j>adisa\)i\ efendi ), ta zelden (ta ezelden , 
G, p 60, ig) 

Reduction of Syllables. 

§ 57 In words of three syllables, the central 
one, if it is open, is frequently reduced. This 
* feature, also found m othei Turkish languages, is 
much more common in all dialects than in the 
written language. It is connected with the ac- 
centuation of words of three syllables 

or J , cf W. Bang, Studten zur vergl. 

Grammatik der Turksprachen , S. B Pr Ak W., 
xxxvii. (1916), p. 920; T. Kowalski, Ze studjow 
nad forma poezjt ludow tureckich , p. 70, note I 

Grammar. 

§ 58 Declension. 

Declension offers no peculiarities of a local nature. 

The “confusion of the accusative with the dative” 
noted in various Ottoman speaking districts (Gad- 
Xanov, 11. 4 — 5), e. g. atima ara c irim (for atymy 
araiprum , R&s , p. 209, a from Kysarna, in the 
wilayet of Trebizond), is, as explained in § 9, due 
to a phonetic peculiarity. 

Similarly the identity of the locative with the 


1) M. Koprultt-ZSde Fu 3 5 d is wrong m thinking 
( K.Cs.A ., 11, 37 on v. 54), that a contraction like 
lad mofursyn < lad- my ofursyn represents an ar- 

chaic feature of the xinth century 


dative ending, which is frequently met with, is to 
be explained by phonetic changes (assimilation, 
with later dropping of the gemination, cf. § 49 
and § 53) tfogunuze ul khz var “in youi village 
there are three girls” (from kogunuzde > ko%unuzze , 
Ras., p. 156,3), tedt fhluna tt fC en (talunda > 
gasunna > aluna , Ras., p. 149, 4), i* ailanun ctmentne 
ben bit idum “on the meadow of the alpine pasture 
I was alone” (< ctmemnne < cimeninde , Ras., p. 107, 
x sq ) etc 

Nominative forms frequently met with in place 
of expected dative forms are probably to be 
explained as the result of contraction: nere (= 
tiere^e) gititni bilememtl “he could not ascertain 
where (the other) had gone” (R. O ., 11 205, 4 sq. 
fiom Gunei), nere leksen ora gider “whither (== 
nere^e) thou dragest her, thither (= oragd) she 
will go” (G, p 66, ao), indurn dere , * itmaya “I 
went down to the valley (= derexe) to the river” 
(Ras , p 105, 1). The ne « ne^e) “why”, often found 
in dialects, is probably to be similarly explained. 

The Pronoun. 

§ 59 The personal pronoun of the 1 st and 2 nt * 
person singular appears in the east of Anatolia 
in the forms bene , sene , agreeing with the other 
cases, for batja (or bana ), sat/a (or sand) I have 
heard them from a Turk from Urfa The same 
forms are given by Balkanoglu (K Sz , 111. 264) 
for the dialect of Kills Rasanen notes them as heard 
from a woman from the wdayet of Eizeium sene 
(Ras., p 16, 3 , p 23, _ 3 ) We must regard these 
forms as the result of Adharbaidjam influence 

Songs in Rasanen from Trebizond and neigh- 
bourhood show a dative in bapi (alongside of band), 
sa c a 63 c a (p. 176, 3 ), bap (p°26 3 , a ), sap (p. 263,4), 
alongside however, we have bOYa (p. 134, t ), saVa 
(P 133 , 3 ) 

The demonstrative pronoun bu appears in N E. 
Anatolia strengthened by a prefixed ha (exclamative 
a with an aspirated anlaut) habu (in Rasanen, 
p. 159,4, 21 5^3^ 1 2 5°>3> 2 5 6,1). The same ha is 
added to the bu in bo fie, buray^burada . haburadan 
(Ras, p 180, 4 ; 191, ,, 192, x, 199,1; 257, ,), 
haburasi (Ras , p 258, ,), hab’ioile (Ras , p 104, 1). 

Similarly we find prefixed ha in the demonstrative 
<7, dialectal u (cf. § 4) hau (Ras., p. 240,4). 

Conjugation 
Personal Endings. 

§ 60 I st Pers sing. 

In the dialects we find - n for -m at the end of 
forms m conjugation, as frequently in old Ottoman 
(Deny, § 551), cf. W. Bang, Studten zur verglet- 
chenden Grammatik der Turksprachen^ 1 , S B.Pr. 
Ak W , xxu. (19 16 ), P- 534 i note *• 

Examples from Asia Minor; j,apa^an (tapa^ayym, 
G, p 17,13)7 (depm, G, p. 88,35), olman 

(1 ofmatn , G, p 89, 3 6), tykaryn (j,ykarym % G, 
p 79 19)7 enmen ( enmem , ibid , p 35*14 below), 
duraryn ( durarym , Zag., N°. 33, from Mum^u in 
the district of Bajykesir), gapi^on, geliion , gidifon 
(japytorum etc., Brus -A., p. 1 34 ), gorman (gdrmem, 
Thdiy, Hasty p. 19). 

So far as I know, a similar phenomenon is only 
found in Rumelian territory at Tozlu^ tn N. E. 
Bulgaria 4 bilmen , gitmen (bilmem, gitmem, Gadia- 
nov, 1. 9), geheryn , gehoryn (ibid.). 

§ 61. 2°d pers sing. 
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By confusion of the forms of conjugation in - tm , 
-sin, . . , -** (gelirim , gehrsin , . . gelinz ) with that 
in -#*, -y, ... (geldtm, geldttj , . . . geldtk , or 
gtlsttn , gelsetj , . . . gelsek) m the Asia Minor dialects 
we very often find the personal ending of the 
2nd pers. sing. -3?, where elsewhere we have - sin" 
gidey , vatyy (gtderstn, varyrsyn, K. Sz i. 1 5 5, 
from North Syria), gideguy ( z=zgtdestn , tbtd.),gcligorj 
( geltgorsun , Brus.-A , p. 133,19), gclttj (, geltrsm , 
P- 133,33), °\rediipg (o/redi/orsun, Brus , 
p. 263, 9 ), tf/way ( olmazsyn , G, p. 69, I2 ), solefyt/ 
(so/le/efykstn, G, p. 19, x 6) etc. 

In keeping with this we find: .w* .. sadrazamyrj 
rtisimty* (for seisimtsm , G, p. 39,26 J^»)» batyra - 
%akmyy ( batyra%akmysyn , G, p. 1 8, 4 ) etc. 

§ 62 I st Pers. plur. 

As a result of a similar confusion of the two 
types of conjugation, the I st pers. plur of the opt , 
pres , aor and fut m many, especially East Ana- 
tolian dialects, ends in - k (-#) . gtdek (gtdehm from 
the district of Sivas), kaldyra%my (kaldyralym my 
from Kaiseri), gidt/ok ( gidigoruz , K Sz , 1. 155 from 
North Syria), do%uru% (dokurttz from Tatlysajc, 
S. from Sivas), bilmek ( [btlme/iz , ibid), dura%auk 
( dura$ayyz , Ras., p. 1 73, 3 ), almysyk ( a(mysyz is 
given by Balkanoglu for Kills in North Syria, 
K . Sz ., lii. 264) etc. 

Outside of the conjugation tables we also find 
-k with the meaning “we are” (instead of the 
enclitic : biz amelek “we are workmen” (I 

heard this in Amasia from laboureis from Yozgad), 
guzehk “we are beautiful” (K Sz , in 264 from Kills). 

This phenomenon is characteristic of the east of 
Asia Minor. While it is not found far east of 
Angora in northern Asia Minor, in southern Asia 
Minor it appears to extend much farther cast. In 
the country east of Kyzyl-Yrmak, I heard almost 
exclusively the forms in -k ( biz bu sui icemek , bis 
K'eskme giden% etc.). 

§ 63. 2nd Pers plur 

Everywheie that we find in the 2 nd pers. sing, 
-y for ’Sin, we also have in the 2 nd pers. plur. - tjiz , 
-yyz etc instead of - suytz , -syyyz etc guh/orjuz 
( gidi/orsutjuz ), vert%eyiz (yere%ekvyiz) etc. 

§ 64. Verbal forms ending in -r (3rd p e rs sing, 
pres, and aor) lose this r in various dialects (cf. 
§ 34). 'mlhgo ( ne isleior , R . O 11 204 from Gunei), 
dc/o-kum (degorkun , tbid , p 205, ao ), /uda/u (guty^or, 
Thtiry, Kast , p 19), k’emirt ( kemnir , R. 0 , i. 
347, No. I5, 4 ), /alary (/asatyr, G, p 70 from 
Bozgir) etc. 

After final r of the form der (from dernek) we 
sometimes find a vowel-like sound which is difficult 
to define, like derf (cf. R 0 , 11. 206, i 5 ). 

In some Rumehan dialects (notably in the dialect 
of Adakale) a final r of the aor. partic. almost regu- 
larly becomes / . kaza/ ( kazar ), sala/ler (, sacarfar ), 
u/dtrti ( oldurur ) etc. 

The Tenses . 

§ 65. Present 

Besides the forms m -/or we find in dialects 
those m -gur, - /ur , -/ir with many slight gradations 
in the quality of the vowel. The half consonantal 
/ may sometimes disappear so that the 1 two vowels 
come together the vowel of the corresponding 
gerundive form and the vowel of the ending - ur , 
-: ur , -ir. The final r also may disappear completely 
(cf § 64). 

Forms with the vowel u and 1 (-( ur , -/ir, - ur , 


- tr , or -gu, -j^t) are found in the two most north- 
easterly corners of the Ottoman speaking area : 
on the one side m the northeast on the coast 
of the Black Sea, towards the Caucasus, on the 
other in the northwest, in the N. E. of Bulgaria, 
in the Dobrudja and Bessarabia. 

Examples from the N. E. . d^dli/ur (geli/or, Ras., 
p. 68, 1 from the wilayet of Erzerum), agatr ( aky/01 , 
Ras., p. 166, x from Trebizond), ese/i ( esi/or , Ras, 
p. 175, 3 , ibid), saryji ( sary/or , Ras , p. 1 94, 4 from 
the wilayet of Trebizond), donam/i ( donanyior , Ras., 
p. 254,2), talkame ( [la[kanyior , Ras., p. 245,2; 
with very broad and low final 1; cf. § 9), animate 
( atylmagor , Ras, p. 219,1) etc. 

With Rasanen’s statements, those of Kiinos foi 
the district of Samsun-Trebizond agree : }aya{tr 
(^ayajor, gzyygor, Laz, p 278, x 3 from below), 
cyxyl m at tr ( lykylmaior, ibid., 1 X x from below), geltttr 
( geltior , Laz, p 281,4 ^ rom ^ e l° w ) 

I have noticed foims in ~ir (ggir) even south of 
Sivas te'kur, tarty'lyir , sdrutr , x dtirmyn , du'sun- 
myir etc., all fiom the village of Tatlyjak, between 
Sivas and Kaia-dibi. 

Forms in - gu *) were noted by Thdry m Kasta- 
munian (p. 19) batagu (batyior <batagor, cf §46), 
gudaju {yutypor < gutaipr ), $yrma[agu (tyi malyjor) 
etc. 

Forms ending m -gur are also characteristic of 
the dialect of the ottomamsed Tatars of the Cumea 
sarygur (Satskaya, in J. A ., 1926, p. 352, 4 ), 
parlegur , baxygur (bakygor), aylegur (ibid., p. 364, 

7—9). 

The forms in - gur and -gtr seem to cover an 
area which begins with the wilayet of Kastamuni 
and stretches along the coast of the Black Sea 
far to the east and north I do not know a single 
case of such forms fiom the southern half of the 
peninsula 

If we now turn to the western coast of the 
Black Sea we find veiy peculiar, complicated con- 
ditions which cannot yet be considered to have 
been quite cleared up. 

Among the Bessaiabian Gagauz, according to 
MoSkov (Gagaus , xxvm /xxix,), two forms of pre- 
sent are used alongside of each other the one in 
‘/or, the other m - er (cf ogner, 2,30, immediately 
following it o/na/or, 2, 31) As forms like bcfrrygerym 
(from the village of Etulia in the circle of Ismail) 
show, •Ir has arisen out of -y-ier. 

Still more involved is the position m northern 
Bulgaria. The present forms theie form one of the 
most important criteria for distinguishing the dialects 
of the different districts. According to Gadfcanow, 
whose statements I can generally confirm, we have 
the following forms of the present m conjugation: 

a. Vicinity of Sumen, village of Troica (Tur- 
kish Turuja), 1 5 

geleeritn , gcleesin , geleeri, geleeriz , geleesinyz, 

geleel'ar 2 ). 

b. Northern part of Gerlovo (1. 7): 


1) I cannot see why this present form should 
be entirely separated from that in - gor and “probably 
compared with the tag. present in - tur ” (M. Pall6, 
K. Cs A., 1. 86) On the contrary, I think it is 
hardly possible to seek two different startmg-pomts 
for the forms in -/or, -/ur, -g 0 , gu, -gur, -/ u , -g ir , 

-/*• 

2) Gadianow writes getee/jar; by 7 he indicates 
that / is not l. 
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gt'lurim , glltirssn, gi y lnri, gi y hirtz, gPlitrsynyz , 
gfltiller . 

**. Southern part of Gerlovo (1. 8). 
ge'hvertm , ge y liver sin , ge y liver ir, ge'lrveriz , g**/*- 
versynyz , ge y liver ler f or in a heavy stem 

Xa'pyvyrym, xa'pyvyrsyn, g a'pyvyryr , X^pyvyryz, 
\a y pyvyrsynyz ga y pyvyrlar . 

o'. Southwestern part of the district of Tozluk 
0 - 9 )- 

ge'heryn , ge y hersyn , ge'ltery , ge'lieryz , ge'ltcrsynyz , 
ge'lullar. 

e . N. E. part of the same area (1. 9) * 
ge y ltorya, ge y liot sun , ge y horu,ge y horuz,ge y horsutiuz, 
gPhorti 

/. Central Deliorman between K'emanlar and 
Songurjar (1 1 2) 

ge'levenm , ge'leverusyn , ge y lever 1, ge'levertz , 
venrsynyz , ge y le vet trier, or in a heavy stem 

ta y pyvyrym , gcPpyvyryrsyn , gPpyvyry , ia x pyvyryz , 
ja^Pyvyryi synyz , jcPpyvyryt lar. 

g. Vicinity of Dobnc in the Dobrudja (1 13) 

geleem , geleesyn , gelee, geleez , geleesynyz , geleellar , 

also la'pyiem gdpyxesyn l ) etc. 

h. Old Gagauzes m Kestric, north of Varna 
0 x 3 )‘ 

ge y ltom,ge y liysuti,ge y liy i ge y liyz i ge y liysynyz,ge y liolar. 
1 Vicinity of Popovo (Turk.. Pop-k'ojf) (1 14)’ 
ge y horum , ge y hosun , ge y ltoru , ge y horuz , ge'hosunuz , 
geHiolar , or %a y poorum , gdpoosun , fdpooru, gdpo- 
otuz, }(Ppo%sunuz, i^poolar. 

The forms above quoted from N E. Bulgaria 
and the Dobiudja are exceedingly important for 
the explanation of the present in - ior 2 ) as they 
represent an older stage of development than that 
preserved in the written language The discussion 
of the question whether a form like ge y hvenm is 
a combination with ver - or a phonetic development 
fiom ge'hxertm must remain undecided 

In the dialect of the island of Adakale the 
piesent has been completely ousted by an aorist 
form in (cf. §64 and 66) 

But we also find forms in e. g aylagir (aylaxor , 
aylyipr, Adalc , p 264, 33 ). 

Isolated forms in are found in Macedonia * 

dok'etur (W.Z.K.M , xxxm. 212, N°. 59 i 7)- 
The present in -ior agreeing with the wutten 
language covers the whole of Rumelia especially, 
it seems, Thrace wuth Constantinople and the 
western and southern parts of Asia Minor On Asia 
Minor territories -ior usually appears without final 
-r y nishgo (ne islexor, R. 0 , 11 204 from Gunei), 
k'e y semego ( ke y seme%or^ibui , p 20$), y de xokum (dexor- 

kim, ibid , p. 205, 20X P 205, 

22)) gcltk 0 *) gtdiiP't digo (M Hartmann, K Sz , 1 155 
fiom North Syna, Hartmann’s lemark, as if the 
forms in question weie the 2 fl d pers. sing , is based 
on an error). The same form is given by Balkanoglu 


1) Unfortunately Gadfcanow gives no further 
foims 

2) On the origin of the present in cf Th 
E. Kors, /*; otscholdemje formy nastojascago vretnem 

v zapadno-tureckich jazykach , in Drevnostt Vostol- 
nyja , 111 (Moscow 1907), I — 22, K Foy, 5 O 5 , 

vi 159 — 61 ; W. Bang, Monographien zur tutk. 
Sprachgeschichte , 5 . Z?. / 4 A Held '., Year 1918, 
Abh. 12, M. Pall6, A' Cs.A , 1 85 — 6 (review of 
W. Bang’s work); Deny, Grammatre de la langue 
turque , §613; H. W. Duda, Zh* Sprache der Qyrq 
Veztr-Erzahlungen , Leipzig 1 930, 1. 89 


(Nejib Asim) for Behesoi in the wilSyet of Kharput 
(K. Sz , iv. 125). 

As to the conjugation of the present, two types 
can generally be distinguished, a fuller with the 
endings -gorutn, -gorsun, - gor , - %oruz , - jorsunuz , 
-torlar and a shortened with the endings - gom , 
-joy, -F, -*<w or -l»rlar (-fp((ar, 

•lolla etc.). 

To the formei type belong amongst others the 
conjugation of the present in N E Asia Minor : 
dlhdext gm (Rbs , p 1 00, D, sevexrnm (tbtd., p. 1 6 1 , 3 ), 
lalatsun (p. 247, 3 ), aldatsun (p. 222, 4)1 cayirtgtler 
( 'Sayyryxor(ar , p. 260, a ), deguller ( degorfar , p. 258,9) 
etc. N. E Bulgaria also follows this type. 

The second type is given by M. Hartmann and 
Balkanoglu for Northern Syria and Northern Mesopo- 
tamia It is however also found in southern and western 
Asia Minor x a PU on (, papygt>rum , Brus -A , p 134; 

§ 60), geltxon ( gehgorum , ibtd),gelxo tj ( geligorsun , 
Brus.- A, p 133, 3 from below), ne gaptgotj ( ne 
tflPyiorsun , tbtd., p. 134,2) etc While however the 
I st pers plur in the east ends in 'iok^-x°x{gidtgok y 
K- Sz , 1 155, sevxofa K Sz , iv 125, cf § 62), 
in the west it ends in -xoz istegos (tstegot uz , G, 
P * 9 ? 15) 

Foims with the negation particle ma , me show 
no special features, only a , e usually become r, £, 

/ under the influence of ; (cf §46) Gagau? forms 
like venlmer (Gagaus , p 2, 17 ), du sumner sin ( ibid 
P 5 i 25) are P rc sent, not aorist forms 

In Deliorman the 3 r <* pers sing, is positive 
° / ny r y, hut negative o[myir (from the village of 
Yunus AbdaJ north of Razgrad) 

The Aorist. 

* § 66. In the aorist participle the final -r frequently 
disappears (cf § 34 et 64) k! emirt ( kemirtr , R. O , 

1 347, N°. 15, 4 ), gelt, sesleni , besleni, us/any (all 
from Brus -A , p. 121), vi?u ( venr , Kast , p 19), 
falai y ( jasaryr , G, p 70 from Bozgn) etc 

This form which is also the 3 rd pers sing , forms 
the starting point for a series of abbreviated forms. 
diley ( dileisin , G, p 32, i 3 ), dururj^idcy (durursun, 
e der sin, Kast , p 19), net den gelitj “whence comest 
thou ?” (to be distinguished from tier den gelgot 7, 
Bius -A,, p. 133,12 from below) , interrogative 
alytjmy (< alyimysyn , G, p 29, IO ). 

In the 1 st pers sing we often find final forms m 
-n (cf. §6o)* judarun (pit ary vi), a(urun ( a(yrytn ), 
lavlarurun ( t pa[varyrym , cf. § 5o b ) — m Thiiry, 
Kast , p 19, also in the negative form got man 
( gortnem ), vat man (vat mam), gimen (lemem) — all 
three in Thilry, Kast , p 19, ofman (, o(mam , G, 
p 89, 3 e), btlmen , gitme * 1 (Gadianov, 1. 9 from 
Tozluk in N E -Bulgaria) etc 

Theie are also shortened negative forms 
( oltnazsyn , G, p 69, X a), virmetj, gorkmay (ver- 
mezsin , kot kmazsyn, Thdry, Kast , p 1 9). 

In the 1 st pers sing, in dialects we also 
find a full form with the -mez retained . gehnezem 
(gee mem, G, p. 65) — in agreement with old 
Ottoman, cf Deny, §631, note. 

The 1 st peis. plur in N.E. Asia Minor has the 
ending -k for - z , both in the positive and the 
negative forms (cf. § 62). edetu% (ederiz, Laz., 
p 278, 9 ), dertk (almost dink = dertz, Tatlyjafc, S 
from Sivas), dogprux, salary % (dokuruz, sataryz , 
ibid), biz btltnek “we do not know” (tbtd.). 

It has already (§ 64) been pointed out that in 
the dialect of Adakale * appears for r as the 
final of the aor. partic. geli\im (p. 8, 3 *), gdngsin 
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(P* 8, 14), arafsyn (p. $130)1 oturtj\( p. 5, «, 6 , 3 , 4), 
lykai (p. 5, 38 , 6,6), haikyrn (p. 8, 9 ), top fa 
(p. 8, X3 ), kurtulnsimz (p. 167,36), gidefler (p. 6, s ), 
cafyUiler (p. 5,3) etc Forms in and - r are 
used promiscuously. 0 gt$c or da iatii (p. 173, X9 ) 
and immediately following it: o ge$e orda iatyr 
(p. 174, 8 ), or jil kadar oli, 1 (p. 174,4) and ^me- 
diately following it Jil fadar o(ur (p. 174, i 4 ) etc. 
The differentiation of the vowels before -y gtdei 
but gelti, but afyi or alti indicates with 

certainty that gtdei goes back to gtder, geh% to 
gehr , so that the forms are really aorist forms, as 
Foy supposed, MS O.S . , vi. 161 (cf. § 64, note 1). 

In the dialect of Urfa I have noticed in the 
I s * pers sing, of the negative form the ending 
- menem (as in Adfiari) instead of the literary - mem : 
soflemenem {sojJemem\ elletnenem ( cllemem ) etc. 

The Future . 

§ 67. We usually find contracted forms which 
may be regarded as coming from the lepers, sing. 
(baka$am «< baka%ayyni) or from the I s * pers. pi. 
(baka$az <1 bakafyiyyz). 

The 1st pers. sing frequently ends in -n (cf § 60) 
iazy($an (iazyla$ayym^ R. (?., 1. 349), iapa%an ( tapa - 
$ayym, G, p. 17,13) etc 

On the analogy of the former, the 2 nd pers. sing, 
ends in or -$an sole%ey ( soileie$eksin , G, 

p 19, i6 ), uve%en (u;uia$aksyn, G, p 22, 7 ) etc 
Interrogative, or gele$en-mi (gele$ckmtsin, O.T,i 
66, 3 ), tstemei%an-mi ( istemeie%ekmtsin , Gagaus., p. 
I pu ) or batyra%akmyq ( ba tyra $akm ysy/t , G, 

p. 18,4, cf. § 61). 

The I st pers pi ends in the east in k (-#), m 
the west in -z (s ) . gidefyjyk ( gidefyyiz , Turk Yurdu , 
May 1928, p. 23a 9 , from the AvSares of the Taurus 
territory), dura$auk ( dura$ayyz , Ras , p. 173, 2 ), 
ayrila^auk ( ajryfa%ayyz , Ras, p 173,4), gedt$ds 
(gtdefatz, G, p 18, 3X ) etc. 

The 2nd pers plur. on the analogy of the sing 
vere$2mz ( vere$eksimz , O 7 1 , 1. 250, a8 ) etc. 

The Optative 

§ 68 The 1st pers. sg. of the optative often 
shows, as in old Ottoman, the personal ending 
-m added directly to the optative stem in -a, -e 
binern ( btnejytn , G, p 60, 4 ), salam ( salaiym , G, 
p. 60,5) etc.; cf. Deny, § 645. Similarly after ver- 
bal stems ending in vowels, avfaiam (avfaiaiym, 
G, p 6o, 5 ). 

The 1st pers. pi. ends m the east in - k (-#). 
It usually represents the I st pers plur of the imper 
in - hm, -lym : gtdek ( = gtdehm from Tatlyjak, 
South of Sivas), bilek (= btleltm , Turk Yurdu, 
May 1928, p. 24a, i 4 from the Taurus territory); 
kopak ( kopafym , ibid . ., p. 24b, 3 from below), kaf- 
dyragyny (, kafdyrafymmy , Kaiseri), gidek , bakak 
(perhaps ba%a%^ from North Syria; cf. K.Sz., 1. 
155) etc. 

The Imperative . 

§ 69. ist pers. pi : iata(u% ( \atalym , Laz., p. 283, 
4 ), but gtdeflum ( gidehm , Ras., p. 172,1). 

In the 2 nd pers. pi. of stems ending in vowels 
or in negative forms we frequently find the ending 
y added directly . dofay (dofafyy^ G, P* 86, 6), 
d'V (dtKVi G , P- 80, ia), solcy (soilefiy, G, p. 91, 
2a), uyramay ( oyrama\yrj , G, p. 53, 8 ), ayfalmay 
(ayfalmaiyy, G, p. 89, xo ) etc., cf. Deny, § 608. 


Verbal Nouns. 

§ 70. Verbal noun in - asy etc. [Bibliography * 
W. Bang, Studien zur vergl Grammatik der Turk - 
sprachen , article 1 : Uber die osmanische Fluch- 
form odlayt yattasi und lhre Verwandten (S B.Pr. 
Ak . IT, xxn. [1916], 522 — 535); Bohtlingk, Jaku- 
tische Grammatik , p. 308 sq . ; Thdry, Hast ., 
p. 21, Brockelmann, Qisfa-i-Y&suJ, \ § 65; do., 
Z . D M. G ., lxx., 212; do, K. Cs. A., 1. 31 
(from Mahmud al-K 5 Syarl); Deny, Grammatre de la 
langue turque , § 793 — 98]. 

This verbal noun, which only survives m the 
modern literary language in a few formal expres- 
sions, is still quite vigorous in the dialects, parti- 
cularly m Anatolia. We find it in the following 
cases • 

a. in many curse-formulae: ah kuru{asy basymyz 
( 0 . T . , 1. 256, 10 ), ha% gozu cykasy herij ha% (tbtd., 
11. 19 sq ), batasy (= j^ere batasy , ibid , 11 306,5 
from below), iykyltip viran kalasy ( ibib ., 11. 312, 
9 ), eknteyi ta\isan kenihsi tazy of asy $ a (/Ionia vilaieti 
\alkyiat ve harsyiaty , p 322, N°. 6, where many 
other examples are given). 

b in combination with - dek or -$ek gtdesiie$ek 
(O 7 , i. 15, i 7 ; 18, 24 ), otherwise cf. Bang, op. cit 

c. in various formulae cyfdyrasyia sevtnup (O 7 1 ., 
11. 2,31), cf Bang, op cit. 

d used as an adjective* £ ar-kyilafa bir saai 
kalasy ierde koi var (by a shepherd of Kaiadibi, 
South of Sivas). 

e. predicative, used like a participle . oyfurj ole - 
si$emidir ? (in Turk Yurdu , May 1928, p. 23a, 22). 

f. as a substantive only in the phrase verestie 
(as in the written language), veresife hr testi da ha 
alarak (O. T , 11. 47, i 7 ), veresife sarab tetim (O. 
T 11. 316,4 from below). 

g. very common in combination with gelmek , 
as in the following quatrain from Gunei 

ia%a varasym geldi 7 
fadyr gurasym geldt ; 
laiym £arndan gorun%a , 

$amu gyrasym geldi. 

§ 71. Gerundives in - in$e , -yn%a etc. appear in 
the dialects with final -z (-j) or -n (cf. Deny, 
§ 1392) Examples for -m%ek gormeiin$ek , crrnei- 
tn%ck (0 7 *, 11. 194, N°. 76), va?yn$ak , doyun - 
$ak (ibid , p. 260, N°. 10), bakyn$ak , iatyn%ak 
(tbtd , p. 325, N°. 100), dusun$ek (G, p. 80, X3 ); 
cf. Deny, § 1392, p. 998. 

Forms in -m%ez (-mines') so fat had only been 
found in Macedonia (W Z. K J/., xxxni. 174 and 
220), in the legion of Konya (Giese), in MaraS 
(Deny), Trebizond (Pisaref) and among the Tur- 
kish speaking Armenians (Deny). To the examples 
given by Deny (p. 999) I may add. 

gene a%sam ofun^as, 
katfanamam gelin^es. 
ne istersef/ alaiym , 
sent y gotyluy ofun^as 
from Giinej^, east of Smyrna 

Forms in -in$en (for explanation cf. § 10) I know 
only from the texts by Giese : yapyn%an yaryi%i ge- 
hrim dala (G, p. 55, x ), beslentn%en arab at far 
etlenir (G, p. 59,30) etc. 

The Verbal Noun in -d i k. 

§ 72. By the combination of a verbal noun in 
-< dtk with a pronominal suffix and the postposition 
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le (in dialects men , ynan, cf § 80) there arises I 
a form with a temporal significance, which is very 
frequent, especially on Rutnelian territory, amoDg 
the Bessarabian Gagauz, in the dialect of Adakalc 
and in N E Bulgaria. Examples: ta dama iak- 
las x ty%nan begir kisncmiS “when he appioached the 
stall, the horse neighed” (jak/aP iyinan < iak(astyyy- 
tie , Gagaus., p 126,3), sa ^ o(dtpnen ( o(duyu-ile ) 
“when it became morning” (Adak , p. 2, 3 6), su£a 
var x dyna( f vardyyyy-tle),su buldnyk-tse x gee me ; 'sora 
kuve var'dygna (' vat dyyyy-tle) karyny bobatia 
loPlama “when you come to water and it is turbid 
do not cross it, also when you come to the 
village do not send your wife to your father” (from 
a folk-tale recorded by me in the village of Dus- 
tubak in Deliorman) etc. 

§ 73 Instead of the usual construction with 
- dtkdcn sonra we veiy often find in dialects 
-dikden gert . esdtkdengcri ’, duhiukdengen , aldykdan- 
gen (G, p- 52,8191*°), oldukdanken (G, p 59,31), 
so(dukdankei i (G, p. 59, 23 ), guldukdenkert (G, 

p 59,37) etc 

The significance of this construction is partly 
temporal “after”, partly causal “since however”, 
cf Deny, p 1035 

§ 74 Frobably by contamination from -dikee 
and -dikte (01 -dikten) arise forms in - dikeen , which 
are found among the Bessarabian Gagauz as well 
as in Deliorman. daki^e tuttukcan sora eve ge'itns 
“after we have prepared (the boys) for the daky 
ceiemony, we bung them (the boys) into a house” 

(from an account of the ceremonies of circumcision 
/ 

taken down by me in Kemanlar, Deliorman), ta 
iota (cf § 24) gittikean %ep kyt myzy adamlar “even 
when One crosses, one finds nothing but red men”, 
(Gagaus , p 10, x ) etc 

§ 75 In the construction in -dikee in Mace- 
donia, I also found a final -z (-j) tisudu kites lek 
us fume jtOrgant “when I fieeze, draw the blankets 
over me” {IV. Z K.M , xxxm , p 184, 4 ), susa- 
dikces ver agzima dilint “when I thnst, put thy 
tongue m my mouth” {ibid , 1. 6) 

Iken etc . 

§ 76 Wc find many dialectal peculiarities in the 
forms composed with iken * 

a - ken (fiom iken) follows the rules of vowel 
harmony and after heavy stems becomes - kan , in 
the eastern dialects -x an (§ 37 ) Both -ken and 
-kan combine with exclamative -e, -a to - kene , 
-kana Examples cyxar%an ( lykarken, Brus -A , 
p I22, 4 from below), bolanyrkana , usemrkene , 
yulany> kana (G, p 51, s , 6,7), cf - Deny, p. 949, 
footnote I. 

On the other hand, we find in the dialect of 
Bessarabian Gagauz -k an even after light stems 
giderkan (Gagaus , p i, 2 ; 165,13); 

b. -ken, - kan frequently appears without final -n 
as - ke , -ka * gehrke (G, p. 80, 4 from below), 
kyz yka (kyz then , G, p. 65, I3 ), eldetke ( tide iken , 
G, p. 72, 3 ), otururk’e (W. Z . K. M xxxm, 
p. 216, 16 fiom RadoviS m Macedonia) 

§ 77. When the subject of the form in -makta 
then is a plural, in the dialects (as frequently 
also in the written language, see Deny, § 1358, 
p. 954) the plural termination -(ar is added to 
the locative ending -da . geztnup oturmaktalar-ken 
gorurler-ki ( 0 . 71 , 11. 29, io)> uzatmaktalai -ken (0. 
7 ., 11. 51,13), do(ahnakta(ar-ken (0 7 , 11. 48, 
93) etc. 


Note: The addition of the plural ending 
to the locative ending is also noted elsewher 
gozetmekdeler idi (for gozetmekdeidtler , G, p. 3 
2g ) Otu r-mada(arken ( 0 . 7 , 11. 23, 1) is an isolat 
form; cf K. Cs. A., i. 321. 

On the use cf the Participle in -an, -en etc . 

§ 78 In the northeast as well as in the noi 
west of the Ottoman speaking territory we find cc 
struct ions with the participle in -an, -en (or -/< 
-ieri) instead of with the verbal noun m -dtk 
the gerundive m -in$e etc. (influence of A cfo arl ! 
lelken do(ana kadar “until the sail fills” (Ra 
N° 197,2), ko$an d'elene kadar “till thy husbai 
comes” {tbtd , v 4), her sent gorende “every tir 
I see thee” (Ras , N° 266, 3 ), ulup gtdene kad 
rahatlykle lalarler “they live m comfort till th« 
death” (Adak., p 172,3), goz alyp kapagana kadi 
“in a moment” (Adak., p 206, Ig sq ) 

V er mek as an auxiliary Vet b. 

§ 79 Accelerative forms combined with vertn< 
are used much more frequently m many dialec 
than in the written language. Their original sign 
ficance seems to have become much weakene 
According to Gadfcanow, there are in Bulgar 
(Dehoiman, Geilovo) dialects which only ha^ 
present forms combined with ver-; but it wou’ 
have to be considered whether in the forms quote 
by him the element -ver- is not perhaps, at lea 
occasionally, a phonetic development from -j^er- (c 
§ 65) The people of South Gerlovo, who spea 
in this way are called by their neighbours geltver 
(Gadianow, 11. 6) 

In Anatolia I heard this name given to tl 
people of Konya among whom the accelerate 
forms in ver- are continually used, vet- appea 
in the dialects also in negative verbal stem 
gelmegi-vl ( gelmegi ver , cf. § 34, Brus -A , p. 14 
io)> gelmegivirdi (G, p 69,4). Cf Deny, §824. 

The Postpositions. 

§ 80. tie. - tie is found in the dialects in mai 
forms ile , -le, - i(en , - len , -tnen, - nen , after heai 
stems also harmonised . - y(a , -la, -ylan, -(an, - yna 
-nan . gazylan guzun “m summer and in autumi 
(G, p 79, 3 from below), goz tasynan “with tear 
(G, p 59, g), unttnen sanynan “with glory ai 
prestige” (G, p. 54 ult.), a^nan xyldyz “moc 
and stars” (G, p. 52,5), dalynan ( ta } tie, Brus.-/ 
p. 130, 16), mlan (Ras., N°. 181, 2 ), lanmtu 
(iarym-ile, Ras, N°. 3, 4) etc., cf Deny, § 87 
note 2 and p 924, middle 

§ 81, syra. Much more frequently than m tl 
written language (cf. Deny, § 902) syra is used 1 
the dialects as a postposition Examples: arxa 
syra “close behind me” (Brus.-A , p. 127, 7 , 14 
ult ), a%derhanyn at dy syt a gtdclim “let us g 
after the dragon” (Adak., p. 18, 2 6), arkasy syi 
“close behind her” (0. T , 1 116, x5 , 147, X5 ), %at 
syra alup gidet “takes him with him and go 
away” (0 7 , i 127, 32 ), ardy onu syra dofak 
“he encircles him m front and behind” ( 0 . 7 ., 
243 , *8 etc 

§ 82. kadar . kadar appears m different forr 
in the dialects * 

a gada (with voiced initial, § 29c, and loss of t 
final -r, § 34) is noted by Thtiry m Kas^amunis 
(p 52, alongside of gadar, cf. also p. 18). 

b. gadan (with nasalisation of the final, cf. § 1 
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given by Ktinos for Brusa: gtesyga gadan (Brus , 
p. 268, x ), tie gadan gacsa “however much he flies 
away” (ibid., p. 271 v. 8 from below). 

c. yadak (probably assimilation to the post- 
position dek “up to”, cf. § 83) m Giese. 0 zamana 
yadak (G, p. 37, 16) > 

d ka y added enclitically, is found on Rumelian 
territoiy. dt x zeka “knee-high”, bi'zeka “up to us”, 
sabdgaka ( saba%a-kadar ) “till morning” (all from 
Macedonia, W Z K M , xxvin 178 and 221), 
herrraka ( her ne kadar , Adak., p 18, 3X ) etc., cf. 
Deny, p 1133 on §904. 

§ 83. -dek - dek (cf Deny, § 904) also appears 
in dialects harmonised as - dak ausa'madak “till 
evening” (Gagaus., p. 3, 39 ) Alongside of - dek we 
also have -den, - dan (different from the ablative 
ending*) sindt^adan “until now” (Gagaus., 
p no, I5 ) According to Deny, p. 613, middle, 
this form is also used in the dialect of Selanik 

§ 84 gtbi. We find the following forms in 
dialects . 

a. gibtn : Ras , N°. 179,2,4. 

b. gtmt: gesdi j^el gtttu “is whirled past like the 
wind” (G, p. 56,20)} P evi analar gittn “like butter- 
flies” (G, p 12, 5 ) 

c ktmi (AdharbaidjSnl form) is according to 
Deny, p 1131 also found in the dialect of MaraS 

d. kittlin' gut kitnm uctum “I flew thither like 
a bird” (Brus - A., p. 146, N°. 28, 3 ), Lokman hektm 
kimtn “like the wise Lokman” (ibid., N° 35, v 5 ) 

The Adverbs. 

§ 85 gen gen sometimes appears intensified 
by reduplication gertsi genne donup “returned” 
( 0 . T ’., 1 47, 33), hyzy gensi genie evtne gondenrler 
“they send the girl back home” (O T , 1. 137, 12 ), 
getdi gerstngeri “he went back” (G, p. 18, „), 
kolenne gtrsingcn yalalar “they flee back to their 
villages” (G, p. 22, , 8 ) 

§ 86. kafan. In Anatolian dialects the participle 
ka]an is found as an adveib in the meaning of 
artyk , gagry . Mysyia sultan itseler istemen yalan 
“if ever they wished to make (me) sultan of 
Egypt, I would not have it” (G, p 59, a 6, cf. 
72, 15), kac galan kac “fly, fly” (Nyelvtud Kozl , 
xxn , 1891, p 289) 

§ 87. Adverbs m -$ene, -eerie In the dialects we 
find the adverbial ending - $ene , -eerie ; I know it 
from Kastamuni and the northern part of Rumelia 
lokcene “m a mass”, j-apcene “softly”, pekeene 
“strongly”, usnl$ene “moderately” — all in Thiiiy, 
Kast , p. 18; bo%le%ene “so” (Adak , p 1,6, 34,13, 
141,9 etc.), ope$enc “so” (Adak , p. 2, 4 etc ) 

§ 88. arnac etc. Instead of karsy “opposite” 
m many parts of Anatolia we have arnac, partial 
etc. M Hartmann for example (K Sz , p. 156) 
gives for c Anteb (Aintab): pamacymyzda “opposite 
us”, maniac is noted by Balkanoglu (Nejib Asim) 
from Kills meaning “vis-&-vis” (AT. Sz , 111 269). 
Anna$ found in the Taurus is probably a corrup- 
tion of arnac (< Peis. ama$) anna%ymyz kara kaga 
“opposite us is a black rock” (Turk Yurdu , May 4, 
1928, p. 22 b ), as is amas which I know from the 
wilSyet of Bolu arnasta guzu gordum “opposite 
I saw a lamb” (in a song from Carsembe in the south 
of Boju), arnaUa gordum sent “opposite I saw 
thee” (from the same district) etc. 

Bibliography', given in the article. A 

number of notes and examples for which no 

reference is given are from the author’s unpub- 


lished materials They were collected by him 
in his dialectological studies among Turkish 
soldiers in 1917 — 1918 and during his dialect- 
ological journeys m Asia Minor (1923 and 1927) 
and in N.E. Bulgaria (in 1929). 

(T. Kowalski) 

III. Ottoman Turkish Literature. 

The literature to which the name of Ottoman 
is now generally given is really the literature of 
the Oghuz Turks, who settled in Asia Minor in 
the Saldjuk period and later in the time of the 
Ottomans m Rum-ili, where they founded a power- 
ful empire. This liteiature, which has had an un- 
mtenupted development fiom the time of the 
Saldju^s down to the present day, is based on the 
literatures of still oldei dialects and has remained 
m touch with these in all periods of its evolution. 
Especially since the xvith century, it has become 
the most important and lichest branch of all the 
Turkish liteiatures and has exercised an influence 
on the literature of the other dialects Here we 
shall only sketch the general evolution of this 
literature, noting its mam genies and principal 
personalities We shall deal not only with the 
classical literature which was confined to the upper 
classes, but also — in their general featuies — 
with the literature of the masses, that of the poet 
musicians (saz dia^trleri) and the liteiature of the 
various mystic groups We have felt the necessity 
of dwelling more fully on points which have 
hitherto not been satisfactorily studied 01 which 
are not yet well known in the learned world, 
while, as regards better known aspects, we have 
not gone into details, confining ourselves to a syn- 
thetic exposition For example the xm th and xivth 
centuues — the least known period of this lite- 
ratuie — have been treated more fully in proportion 
to other centuries This is necessary in older to 
be able to elucidate more fully unknown points 
and must not be considered disproportionate in 
in this succinct r£sum£ 

We divide Ottoman literature into three great 
penods, corresponding to the general development 
of the history of Turkey 

a. Muslim literature from the XIII th century 
to the middle of the xix th , 1. e. to the period of 
the Tanzlmat [q v ] 

b. The “European” literature from the period of 
the Tanzlmat to the development of the nationalist 
movement 

c . National literature, arising out of the develop- 
ment of the nationalist movement. 

We shall examine these three periods in chro- 
nological order, in older to avoid aibitrary 
distinctions. 

a . Muslim Turkish Literature, 
xnith Century. 

After the Saldjflk occupation m the xi 1 * 1 century, 
Anatolia had been gradually turkicised and con- 
verted to Islam. In the xuith century however, 
Greeks and Armenians still formed a considerable 
proportion in the towns and villages of Asia Minor 
(Pauthier, Le Livre de Marco Polo , Pans 1865, 
P ^3 — 39) Among the Turks who settled in Asia 
Minor some belonged to one and others to other 
branches of the Turkish people But as the Oghuz 
formed the majority, it was the Oghuz dialect 
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that formed the foundation of the liteiary dialect 
that took shape in Asia Minor. The Oghuz dia- 
lect, which had separated from the other Turkish 
dialects well before the tenth century, had alieacly 
a rich popular literature ; we know of the existence 
of Oghuz poems in the Ghaznawid period (Kopriilu 
Z5de M, Fu 5 Sd, Ghaznawi Dewrtnde Turk Sht c rt } 
Edebiyat Fakultasl Me&mifiisl, vol vn , N°. 2, 
p. 81—83) 

The Oghuz who settled in Asia Minor had brought 
with them all these literary traditions. But in 
addition the literary pioducts of other dialects also 
found their way in for different reasons (cf on 
this Kopiulu ZSde M. Fu 3 5d, Turk Edebiyathida 
ilk Muta$awiutfler , Constantinople 1919). 

As a result of all these influences there gradually 
grew up in Asia Minor alongside of the popular 
literature, a written literature in Turkish, we do 
not know positively if this written literature had 
already begun before the xm th century or not 
We do know that from the time of the Saldjuks 
of Asia Minor m the xnth century, Islamic cultuie 
had established itself in the laige towns. Then, 
after the SaldjQVs had exterminated the Danish- 
mandids and disposed of the Ciusaders, learning 
and literatuie attained a considerable development 
in Asia Minor The products of this movement 
were written paitly in Arabic, but mainly in Persian. 
We cannot theiefore doubt that Anatolian Turkish 
had a long struggle with Arabic and Persian in 
order to become a literary language We see clearly 
the predominance of Arabic, the language of religion 
and that used for teaching m the medreses, it 
was the official language for the coriespondence 
of the sultans with the c Abbasid caliphs, the Aiyubids 
and the Mamluks and that used in the insciiptions 
and wakf deeds of this century and also of the 
following centuries The influence of Persian was 
still greater We know that in the entourage of 
the sultans and of various scholais and princes, 
Persian was used and Persian poetry was con- 
stantly read. In the same way we find in some 
wakf deeds of the Mongol period — although 
veiy larely — phiases in Mongol, but written in 
the Uighur character Nevertheless the predominant 
language m official transactions and state documents 
was Arabic 

The use of Tuikish was probably confined to 
dealings with the people In 676 (1277) when the 
Kaiaman Oghlu Mehmed Bey had occupied Konya, 
he ordered that only Turkish should be used in 
the business of the chancelleiy, according to one 
tradition, he had a numbei of the old scribes put 
to death (cf. Saiyid Lukman, Id^mal-i Ahwal-i Al-t 
Salcuk; J J. W Lagus, Seid Locmant ex hbro 
turcico qm Oghuzname inset ibitur excet pta , Helsing- 
fors 1854, p 13) According to Ibn Blbi, the use 
of any language other than Turkish was forbidden 
not only m the business of the chancellery but 
also in private life ( Salluk-name , Ay a Sofia MS 
N°. 2895). The importance given to Turkish during 
this brief leign does not of course prove that 
Turkish had already gained a predominance over 
the other languages If we bear in mind that 
Turkish has come into general use in the reli- 
gious tribunals of Asia Minor only since the xvi th 
century, and that at Baghdad Persian was still 
employed in the registers of the chancellery in 
the xvu th century, we can better understand this. 
It is however certain that Turkish began to gain 
in importance m state business from the end of 


the xnitH century (cf. T. 0 E. M N°. 17 — 94, 
1926) In this century the siyakat hand was used 
in the Saldju^ chancellery and there was also a 
system of wirtmg peculiar to the chancelleries. 
In documents written m Turkish on the other 
hand, vowels were never indicated by letters in 
the Arabic fashion, but only the vowel signs were 
used. This shows perhaps that among the Turks 
of Anatolia, the tradition of the old Uighur script 
had been quite forgotten. 

It is as a result of all these conditions that we 
find Turkish literary works appearing m the course 
of the xiiitb century A very small portion only 
of them has come down to us Works which we 
no longer possess but of which we know of the 
existence fiom historical references are. the story 
of Shaikh Sarfan in verse by an unknown author; 
the Sal sal- name in verse and prose by a poet 
called Shaiyad Tsa, in which are described the 
combats of c Ali with a demon called Salsftl; the 
Dam dkm end-name composed in 643(1245) by Ibn 
c Ala, secretary of the Saldjuk Sultan, by order of 
the prince Malik c Izz al-Dm Kaika’us b. Ghiyfilh 
al-Din It is probable that the stones of Saiyid 
Battal, the existence of which is known in Egypt 
as early as the xnth century, were translated into 
Turkish in the xm th century The Battal-name 
and the Dam sh, mend-name , a work which grew up 
around the personality of Malik DSnishmend Ahmad 
GhazJ, a hero who came to Asia Minor in the 
period of the first Saldjuk occupation and founded 
the Danishmandid dynasty, is a product of the 
struggle between Muslims and Byzantines in Asia 
Minor 

The political and economic situation of Anatolia 
* in the XIII th century and particularly the material 
and moral cusis caused by the hrst Mongol inva- 
sions encouiaged the expansion of mysticism in 
these legions The Yesewl and Haidarl dervishes, 
coming from the east, brought to Asia Minoi the 
mystic poems in Turkish of Ahmad Yesewl and 
his disciples The Turkish mystics also, under the 
influence of Aiabic and Persian mysticism, were 
forced to have recouise to Turkish as the language 
of the people in order to gather round them as 
many followeis as possible. It was for this reason 
that Djalal al-Din Rural wrote a few Turkish 
verses, although very few, and that Sultan We led 
pioduced a certain number of Turkish poems These 
were until recently the only products of Saldjuk 
literature known We may also mention Ahmad 
Faklh of Konya who lived at the beginning of 
this centuiy and wrote a fanly long mystic math- 
nawi , which we still possess (cf Koprulu Zade M. 
Fu 3 ad, Anatolische Dichter m der Seldschukenzeit \ 
Koiosi Csoma Archtv ., 11), and a little later 
Shaiyad Hamza [q. v ], whom we may regard 
as a disciple of Ahmad Faidh. These poets com- 
posed their works in the c arud metre and in 
imitation of the Persian mystics. But the mystic 
movement in Asia Minor was not confined to 
pioducing woiks of no originality It also created 
a new kind of poetry, which was purely Turkish 
and original, in the language of the people, in 
syllabic metre and in forms suitable for a popular 
literature Yesewl and his pupils had a great 
influence on the genesis of this last poetry. 

Yunus Emre was the greatest representative 
of this genre ; he was still alive at the beginning 
of the xiv th century. His art is essentially one of 
the people, i. e. it is Turkish. A Neo-Platonic 
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Muslim element can be distinguished m it, which 
does not differ at all from the mystic philosophy 
of, for example, gjalal al-Din Rami, and a popular 
element which determines its language, style, form 
and rhythmic metre It was through the mystical 
verses of Yunus that there developed a tiadition 
of writing poems in the language of the people 
and in the popular syllabic metre, which did not 
lose its power even in the periods when Persian 
influence was at its height. The mystics of the 
different orthodox and heterodox sects which arose 
in Asia Minor in the following centuries wrote 
popular poetry in the style of Yunus in order to 
exeit an influence on the masses Among the latter 
special mention may be made of the BektSshl, 
HurQfi and Kfzflbagh poets who imitated YQnus 
with great success 

In the XIII th century we find a profane poetry 
beginning m Anatolia under the influence of Per- 
sian literature. It was encouraged by the luxurious 
life and freedom in the fullest sense of the word 
that prevailed among the upper classes. This 
movement became still stronger under the Mongols. 
It produced in the palaces of the SaldjQks a kind 
of profane poetry quite free from ascetic and di- 
dactic tendencies and inspired by Pei sian literature. 
The first representative of this school, the aims of 
which were purely artistic, is the poet Kh w a dj a 
Dahhanl. It is very probable that this branch 
of literature, which was practised among the eastern 
Turks as early as the xn th centuiy, had had re- 
presentatives befoie him m Anatolia, for his poems 
were written m quite a perfected style and attained 
a high degree of perfection from the technical 
point of view. It is therefore a mistake for Turkish 
and European writers on the history of Ottoman 
literature to trace the development of Turkish 
profane poetry to the time of Bayazld Yfldfrfm at 
the earliest. Dahhanl, also wrote, by command of 
his sovereign, in the leign of ^Ala 2 * al-Dln III a 
SHahnama of the Saldjuks, m Persian; he was a 
Turkoman of KhuiasSn. From the dialectal point 
of view, his language shows all the peculiarities 
of the Oghuz dialect of Anatolia. A comparison 
between the works of Dahhanl and, for example, 
the Turkish works of his contemporary Sultan 
Weled, enables us to see with what success he 
could use the c arud metre But nowhere in his 
woiks do we find any trace of mystic influence 
(cf. on DahhSnl my articles in Hayat , N°. I and 

io3)- 

It was natural that there should exist in this 
period in Anatolia among the masses and the 
nomadic tribes — just as was the case in the 
preceding centuries — a popular literature and 
that theie should be bards of the people, whom 
the old Oghuz called ozan The latter, logur in 
hand, went round the assemblies of the people, 
the nomads and the villages. They were also to 
be found m the armies of the SaldjQks. They re- 
cited and sang parts of the old Oghuz epics, like 
the stories of Dede Korkud. These products of 
the popular literature were as a rule recited in 
the popular rhythm and in traditional forms going 
back to an ancient past Sometimes the names of 
these forms show an ethnic origin like turku [q. v.], 
turkmam , warsaght ; others, like ko&ma^ deytsh^ 
haya reveal their popular character by their 

name or shovy that they were always accompanied 
by a melody. These popular poets usually employed 
the old Turkish musical instrument called kobuz . 


xiv th Century. 

We find the literary development begun m the 
xm th centuiy following the same lines m the 
xiv th century In spite of the political division of 
Asia Minor, the spread of Muslim and Turkish 
culture continued at the expense of the Armenians 
and Greeks. The pnncipality of the Ottomans 
founded at the western end of Anatolia reached 
the shores of the Sea of Marmara; towards the 
end of the centuiy, it entirely subjugated a great 
part of Anatolia and reestablished the unity of 
the Turks once again; by its victories over By- 
zantium, the Serbs, the Bulgais and finally over 
the united foices of Europe at Nicopolis, it gave 
rise to a great and powerful empire. 

A. certain number of beys in Asia Minor had 
neither Persian 01 Arab cultuie, and this was the 
reason why the language of the people became 
important, why books were written m Turkish 
and also why a number of works weie translated 
from Arabic and Persian into Turkish. Ibn Battuta 
gives some interesting notes on the importance 
of Turkish at the couits of the Turkoman beys 
and on poets writing in Turkish. 

We know that books were written m Tur- 
kish in the xiv th century at several centres like 
Konya, Nigde, Ladik, Kastamuni, Sinub, Siwas, 
Kfr Shehri, Bursa and Iznik. Many of the works 
of this period have been lost. On the other hand, 
the compilers of biogiaphies of poets ( tezkere-i 
rfnfarT?'), which begin to appear in the xvi th centuiy, 
give for this old period very little information 
and that for the most part inaccurate. The infor- 
mation we have been able to collect from the 
sources gives us the following works 

1 The Inandj Oghlu in the region of Demzli 
and Ladik (1277 > — 1368) 

A Tcifslr on the Fatiha by an unknown author 
(manuscript in the library of the University of 
Stambul) and a Tafstr on the Surat al-Ikhlas 
(MS at Angora) very probably by the same author, 
written by command of Muiad ArslSn Bey Ibn 
Inandj (d. before 763 ah). This dynasty had 
associations with the Mewlewis and the author 
speaks very lespectfully of Djalal al-Din Rumi. 
We know also of a poet called Mu c arrif Ladiki 
who lived m this century at Ladik ( Ilk Mutasaw - 
u'ijler , p 263) while Naljiib Oghlu, author of 
a stoiy of Hasan and Husain in verse (Millet 
KiitubkhSnesi, N°. 1518), probably came from the 
same town. I think that Na^Ib Oghlu Tadj al-Din 
mentioned in Efl 5 kl (. Les Saints des Derviches 
tout news , transl. Huart, 11. 329) as a contemporary 
of Celebi c Anf (d. in 719), is the same person. 

2 The Aidin Oghlu (1307—1403). 

In the library of the Ulu Dj5mi c in Bursa (N°. 21) 
there is a Kisa$-i Ewhyc ? of which the beginning 
is lost. From a complete manuscript recently ac- 
quired by the Ma c anf Wekfileti we now know 
that the book was translated from the Arabic for 
Aidin Oghlu Mehmed Bey (707 — 734 A. H.). The 
author’s name is not known. Another work is 
a Kalila wa-Dimna transl. by an author named 
M a s c U d for the famous Umur Bey, son of Mehmed 
Bey. This is dated before 734 A. H. (there is a 
MS. in the Bodleian among the Turkish manu- 
scripts, Marsh 180; another copy in the Laleli 
library, N°. 1897). 

3 The Menteshe Oghlu (1300 — 1425). 

Thanks to Hammer’s publication ( Falknerklee ), 
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we know a Bazname translated from Peisian by 
MahmGd b. Mehmed of Bardjm for Mehmed 
Bey (middle of the xivth century). Hadjdji Khalifa 
mentions that Mehmed b. Mahmud ShirwanI 
composed foi Ilyas b. Mehmed Bey a woik in 
Arabic entitled Ilyastye which he later translated 
into Turkish, by command of Uy 5 s Bey, and adds 
that the language is coarse 

4. The Germiyan Oghlu (1300 — 1428). 

It is recorded that the Kabus-natnc and the 
MarzubUn-riame were translated into Turkish for 
Sulaiman Shah b. Mehmed Bey, belonging to this 
dynasty (770 — 790 ah), but no MS. of it is 
known (cf Ahmad Tawhid, Germiyan Bey let *, T 
0 E M. f N°. 8). Shaikh Oghlu m his great Math* 
naw! Khurshld-name only mentions it in his in- 
troduction. 

5 The Hamid Oghlu (1300 — 1391). 

In the Library of Angora there is a manuscript 
N° 5/42 of which the author is unknown and 
which contains a Tafsir on the Surat al-Mulk 
(lxvn.) written by command of an Anatolian emir 
named Khidr b. Gol Beyi. We believe this Khidr 
Bey to have been the son of Dundar Bey, one 
of the Hamid Oghlu who reigned in the region 
of Lake Eghndir (Eghndir Golu) and that DundSr 
Bey perhaps was surnamed Gol Beyi 

6 The c Othman Oghlu (Ottoman state) 

An authoi named Mustafa b. Mehmed of 
Angora wrote a tafsir on the Surat al-Mulk foi 
Sulaiman Pasha, eldest son of OrkhSn, a work of 
which there is a manuscript in the Bayazld public 
library. Bursal! Tahu Bey ( £ Othmanh Mtd elltjleri^ 
11 13) says that there is in the same library a 

work by the same wuter in Turkish called Hilw 
al-Nasihin We may add a Damshmand-riame re- 
written in 762 (1361) by c Anf c Ali, commander 
of the citadel of Tokat, by Older of Muiad I, and 
a translation in verse of the Kalila wa-Dvnna by 
an unknown author and also dedicated to Muiad I 
(Pertsch, Die turkischen Handschnften . . zu 
Gotha , p 168) 

In addition to these works, we possess also 
several otheis written in this century in different 
parts of Asia-Minor * 

a translation of Tabari written m 710 (Rieu, 
Catalogue of the Turkish MSS. of the British 
Mus , p. 22), 

a DastUn-t Maktal-i Husain wntten by a poet 
named Shadl or §h a i y a d in 763 a h. at 
Kastamum ; 

a poem Tawiis , by c Izz al-Dln Oghlu bound 
up with the preceding, 

Hadret-i c Umar Destanl by c A 1 1 ; 
a Malhnawl Mihr-u Wefa written m 760 by 
an unknown author ; 

a Munadjat by Kh w 5 djaOghlu; * 

a collection of maxims in verse by S i n S n 
Oghlu (MSS. in my private library), 

a mathnawi by Ma c 5 dh Oghlu Hasan of 
Bey Pazar, on the Ghazewat-i c Ali and another 
mathnawi written by c AlI and entitled Fath-i 
Kafa-i Salasil (Millet KUtiibkhanesi, MS N° 1518), 
a translation of the Tadhkira-t Awhyl t of 
c Att 5 r written in 741 by an unknown author and 
mentioned by Joseph Thury ( Turkdtli Yadkarlarl , 
Milli Tetebbu'lar Medjm.^ iv. 107); 

another manuscript containing the translation of 
the Tadhkira-i Awliya ? in the Biblioth&que Nationale 
(Anc. Fonds Turc, N°. 87); 

Manakib al-Ahrar fl Mahal at al-Ak&yar by 


Ahmed b. Derwigh, khalifa of MewlSnfi Sinan 
al-Dln Aljghehrl (MS. in the Kopriilu Library, 
N ° 2 53 IX ); 

the Mathnawi Warka wa-Gulshah , written m 
770 (1369) at Siwas by the Mewlewi Yusuf 
MeddSh (in the Institute of Turcology); 

the Mathnawi of Tursun Fa^Ih [q.v.]; 

the mathnawi entitled Htk&yetd Kansan we- 
Shtnfun , by c Ali (in my private library); 

Teshil , by Hadjdji Pasha (Pertsch, Die lurk. 
Handschr . . . zu Gotha , p. 97, there are many 
copies) 

M untakhab al-Shtfa % written in 790 by Isha^ 
b MUiad (Pertsch, p 99) ; 

some g£azals by A flak!, author of the Manakib 
(Weled Celebi, at the end of the Turkish verses 
of Sultan Weled) , 

translation in verse of §h 5 tibl entitled Kafhf 
al-Mdani , wntten in 800 ah by Mehmed b. 
c Ashfk Seim an al-L 3 dikl and another work 
in verse on the Kur 5 an by the same author (in my 
pnvate library), 

a Eutuwet-name by Yahya b Khalil ( O L.Z , 
1928, p. 12), 

anothei Eutuwet-name wntten in the time of 
Yfld!r!m (in my private library), 

translation of the Mantik al-Tau by Giilghehrl 
m 717 as well as a number of poems {Ilk Mute - 
$awwijler , p 268 sq ) ; 

the Mathnawi Suhatl u-Nawbahdr written in 
75 1 hy Kh w a^ja Mas c ud and his nephew 
c lzz al-Din Ahmad (ed J. H. Mordtmann, 
Hanover 1924), 

translation of the Farhang-name of Sa c dl, made 
1 in 755 A h. by the same Kh^adja Mahmud (Weled 
Celebi, ed. Kihsh RiPat, btambul 1342, there is 
a manuscript in the Copenhagen Library, cf on 
these two authois Kopr Zade M Fu 5 ad, Turkiyat 
Medjinifast , 11 481 — 489). 

A certain number of works in eastern and western 
dialects were also written in the Mamluk empire, 
such as a Farah-ridme , a mathnawi written in 789 
at Tripoli in Syria by a poet named KemalOghlu 
Isma c ll, a work which is in my private libraiy. 
We mention this work because it was also popular 
in Anatolia, c Ash?k Celebi attributes it to Shaikh 
Oghlu and c All to Ahmad Ba c i (cf. Gibb, Hist. 
Ott Poetry , 1 256) 

In a collection of poems entitled Madjmcf al- 
Naztfir composed m 840 A II. by a poet named 
c Umarb Mazid (unique MS m the University 
Library of Stambul), in the jQjam? al-Naz<?tr 
written in 918 by Hadjdji Kemfil of Egirdir 
and in some other collections we find the names 
of a great number of poets and books belonging 
to this century (cf on these books and their 
bibliographical contents. Kopr. Zade M Fu 3 fid, 
Millt Edebiydtln ilk Muba sh th trlert , 1928, p. 60—62). 

The replacement of the Saldjufc Sultans, who 
were much influenced by Persian culture, by simple 
Turkoman beys, knowing only their mother tongue, 
much encouraged the use of Turkish as a language 
of learning and of art Many men of learning, 
$Jiaik&s, and poets to obtain the favour of the 
Turkoman beys and of the notables of their princi- 
palities — who were also equally uncultured — 
endeavoured to write books in Turkish and to 
translate into Turkish from Arabic and Persian. 
The princes themselves ordered the translation of 
religious and literary works which interested them. 
They began to translate into Turkish tafslrs, 
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theological works, mystical works, legends of saints, 
books on medicine, books on hunting, books on 
the history of Islam and generally speaking the 
principal text-books used and esteemed m the 
medreses As a result of the mystical movement 
and particularly of Mewlewl mysticism, which was 
veiy influential m the palaces of the princes, we 
see in all these works the influence of MewlSna 
and in part also of SultSn Weled We can even say 
that m poetical works this influence was pre- 
dominant and that many of the poets of this 
period were themselves Mewlewls. 

Prose literature in this period was mainly 
confined to didactic works At the same time 
poetical literature assumed an extiaordinary deve- 
lopment; all kinds of works were composed from 
popular stones having a religious-epic character 
to works with a purely artistic ideal. The rehgious- 
epic stories show a considerable development in 
this period and include popular woiks describing 
the conquests and miracles of the Prophet and 
more especially the deeds of c AlI. These works are 
written in the form of mathnaivH and in a very 
simple style in the metre /- ^ — /- ^ 

'lhe hero’s historical character is usually lost in 
legend ; supernatural events, demons, djinn, magical 
and miraculous elements give the work quite a 
fantastic character Some of these epics, in which 
Muslim ideas predominate, are grouped round the 
personality of Hamza Ibn Taimiya mentions as 
early as the end of the xmth century the existence 
of a Hamza-riarne among the Turkomans of Syria 
(Mtnhadj al-Sunna, iv 12 , cf on the Hamza - 
name in Muslim literature: Kopr. Zade M. Fu 3 ad, 
Turkiyat Medjm , 1. 9) A third cycle of legends 
is that of Abu Muslim (cf. Kopr Zade M. Fu 3 ad, 
Turkiye Tdilkhl^ 1 73 ) Among the heroic legends 
in which the influence of Islam is strong w e may also 
mention the Battal-riame and the Damipmand-ndmc 
Among the numerous works of this century 
based on Islamic ideas we may also mention the 
books of Siyat , the works devoted to Fatima, 
Hasan and Husain and the events at Kerbela, as 
well as the maivhdb Books dealing with the 
Prophet and the holy family weie very popular 
m this Islamic milieu There were in the palaces 
of the Mamlflks and emlis of Egypt men whose 
duty it was to recite to them books of S:yar. One 
of these was Darir of Erzerum, tianslator of the 
Futuh al-Shcdm of al-Wakidi and author of a 
book of Siyar in Turkish, in verse and prose, 
wiitten in the second half of the xiv*h century 
(cf Koprulu Zade M Fu^ad, Fuzuli , Constantinople 
1924, p. 9, c Othmanll Mtdellijiert , 111. 37, Rieu, 
Turktsh MSS ., p. 38). Its language belongs to the 
early period of the Adhari dialect — a period in 
which this eastern Oghuz dialect was not yet 
separated entirely from the western Oghuz dialect 
of Anatolia — but on account of the fame of the 
author in Anatolia we may mention him here. The 
language of this class of works was simple, easily 
understood and liked by the people. Authors often 
thought it unnecessary to mention their own names 
From the xivth century we find the number of 
poets increasing who wrote with purely artistic 
aims and took as their model classical Persian 
literature. Shaikh Ahmad Gttl&behrl of Kir 
Shehri should be mentioned first of these, as much 
for his artistic merit as for his priority m time. 
He put into Turkish the Manfi/k al-fatr of c Atjar, 
expanding it with stones from various sources, 


notably the Mathnawi of RumI, and with a number 
of other reflections relating to his own time. We 
also possess a number of isolated poems of his 
Although a mystic, his literal y aims were purely 
artistic. His mathnawi Karamdt-i Akh} Ewran , 
lecently published by F. Taeschner ( Etn Mesnevi 
Gulschehris auf Ac ht Evran , 1930), which contains 
information about his life, is of no literary value. 
The fame of this great poet lasted down to the 
beginning of the xvB h century but his reputation 
as a “great poet” disappeared after the xivth, in 
our tezkere s his name is not found (two MSS. of 
his work are in the libraiy of the Museum of 
Archaeology in Stambul) The town of KIr Shell n 
produced other authors besides Kh w adja Gulshehrl 
and seems to have been an important centre 
of culture, it also produced the well-known mystic 
poet c Ashik Pasha (d 737) His Gharlb-name , 
written in 730, from the first attained great impor- 
tance in Asia Minor and is found in many 
manuscripts. In our tezkere s and chionicles c Ashik 
Pasha is represented as a great mystic but as a poet 
he is a mere imitator of MewlSna and Sultan Weled 
His work is of a didactic character; as a poet he 
is far below Giilshehii There also exists a number 
of detached ilahis in syllabic metre fiom the pen 
of c Ashik Pasha, but they are far fiom showing 
the lyrical merit of Ynnus Emre (for the family 
of c Ashik Pasha cf. the introduction to the edition 
of the Tarikh of ‘Ashifc Pasha Zade by c AlI Bey, 
on the influence which he has retained until recent 
years as a holy man cf. the article by V Goid- 
lewski, Comptes rendus de V Academie des Sciences 
de U R S.S , 1927, 1 25 — 28; on the language 
of c A§hik Pasha see the researches of Brockelmann, 
Z.D.M £., 1919, lxxm , p. 1 — 29). 

The liteiary influence of Yunus Emre is not 
confined to the mystic poems of c Ash>k Pasha. 
Many dervishes composed ildhi* in the popular 
language and in syllabic metre the most celebrated 
of them are Sa c Id Emre and Kaighusuz Abdal 
Sa c id Emre was a pupil of the celebrated Khadjim 
Sultan, one of the khalifas of Hadjdji Bektash Well, 
and lived in the early years of the xiv th century; 
he was therefore a contemporary of Yunus. Another 
poem of^Sa c ld Emre in the c arud metre is a ttazira 
on the Carkh-nTime of Ahmad Faklh (on Sa c Id Emre 
cf. Koprulii Zade M. Fu 3 ad, Hayat , 1927, N°. 42). 
Kaighusuz Abdal, khalifa of the Bekt 5 &hf deivish 
Abdal Musa, displays in his work a true lyric 
feeling, a deep sincerity and purity and a still 
fieer and more vigorous command of language 
than that of Yunus The influence of Kaighusuz 
was very great in the development of the vast 
BektS^hi poetry in the following centuries ( Ilk 
Mute$awwifler , p. 376). 

In the second half of this century we find classical 
mystic poetry attaining high perfection in NesimI, 
equally famous m eastern and western Anatolia. 
His dialect connects him with the Adhari group 
but on account of his great reputation in Asia 
Minor he belongs to the literature of this region. 
NesimI was one of the chief khalifas of Fadl 
HurufI, founder of the HurufI sect (on the history 
of this sect, cf ICopriilu Zade M Fu 5 5 d, Anadoluda 
Islamiyet , Edeb. Fak Me&m., 11. 6, p. 464: on 
the sect itself cf hurUMs). NesimI plays a great 
part in the development of the HurQfiya in Ana- 
tolia, and in 807 he was flayed alive in Aleppo 
(on the date of his death, incorrectly given in all 
the sources, cf. Koprttltt Zfide M. Fu 3 ad, Hayat } 1927, 
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N°. 20) He was a great poet whose mystic 
lyrics are most impressive. His style is simple but 
full of power and harmony. Few poets have 
equalled him m the science and passionate expres- 
sion of mystic love. Yet he observes all the rules 
of poetical style and uses classical forms with 
success. In his Dtwan we find tuyugh , a form 
peculiar to Turkish poetry and foreign to Persian 
literatuie (cf. on this form of poetry Koprtilu 
Zade M Fu 3 Sd, Turhyat Me£mu c ast, 11. 219-243). 

In the fourteenth century also the subjects of 
romances and fables were taken from Persian 
literature, like the prose translation of Kali la 
zva-Dtmna [q. v ] by Mas c ud, with verses inter- 
mingled, and the verse translation of the same 
work made for Murad I The story of Suhail 
u-Newbehar, however, written in verse by Mas c ud 
b. Ahmad and his nephew c Izz al-Din has 
more considerable literary value. r I his methnewt 
translated from an otherwise unknown Persian work 
is not, we believe, simply a translation but rather 
an expanded adaptation. Instead of the metre 
/-w — /- — /- ^ -/ almost regularly employed 
in the met&ncwis of this period, we have the metie 
/v^ /v_/ — and here and there through- 

out it ghazeh wi itten in diffeient metres The eclectic 
translation of the Bustan by Kh w 5 d?a Mas c ud b 
Ahmad is of much less literary value. 

After Kh w adja Mas c ud, Sh a 1 kh Oghlu Mustafa 

(born in 741) acquued the greatest reputation as 
a romantic poet. He was a pupil of Kh^adia 
Mas c ud and finished his Khurshid-name in 789 
(1387) Belonging to an influential family of Ger- 
miyan, this poet was at first in the service of the 
Bey of Germiyan, Sulaim 5 nsh 5 h, as ntshand/l and 
defterdar ; later he was m the suite of Bayazld 
Yfldfifm to whom he presented a second version 
of his Khurshid-name [cf on him and his Khur - 
shid-name the article shaikh-zXde] We do not 
have a complete Dlwan of Shaikh Oghlu but 
many of his poems are to be found in early 
medjmu'as He has also left a work in prose entitled 
Kanz al-Kubara. He finished it in 803 and dedicated 
it to Pasha Agha b Kh w 5 dja Pasha, an influential 
personage of this period (unique MS m Kopr. 
Zade M. Fu 5 ad’s library) This work is occasionally 
embellished with passages in verse and also con- 
tains fiagments of Yusuf Meddah, Khass, Dahhani, 
GUlshehrl, Kh w 5 dia Mas'ud and ElwSn £elebi (cf 
above; Khass is the only one of whom we know 
nothing). It is a kind of Styascl-nUme and in this 
connection it is interesting for our knowledge of 
the social life of the period. 

A h m e d I [q. v.] must be regarded as the greatest 
poet of this period, with the exception of Neslml. 
He is the author of the Iskandar-name , This work, 
finished in 792 (1390), has always been famous 
and exists in numerous MSS It has been studied 
in detail by Joseph Thury ( Tor ok Nyelvetnlekek a 
XIV szdzad ve'getg, Budapest 1903) and was later 
studied from the philological point of view by 
Brockelmann ( Z.D.M.G ., lxxni., 1./2, 1919). The 
manuscripts of the Iskattder-name show great dif- 
ferences. Ahmed! took the subject of his work — 
a very common one in eastern and western lite- 
rature — from Persian sources, but he added a long 
section dealing with the history of Asia Minor and 
especially with the ^thmanl! princes. For this 
reason we may look upon him as the author of 
the first Turkish chronicle in verse. The Dtwan 
of Ahmed! is undoubtedly more interesting from 


the artistic point of view. Among these poems, 
there are some which have a local interest from 
the description of the town of Bursa and the at- 
tacks on its inhabitants. In the works of the 
xvtb and xvi*h centuries we find evidence of his 
great reputation and many poets of this period 
wrote nazh <rs on him We know that the Iskandat - 
name was read and admit cd in these days in 
AdhatbaidjSn, m Khurasan and in Transoxiana, 
and that the poet ShaibanI Khan, founder of the 
Shaibanid dynasty, much appreciated it. 

To complete this general picture of the xiv*h cen- 
tuty we must mention Kgdi Burhan al-Dln, 
although his works show the peculiarities of the 
Adhail dialect Kadi Burhan al-Din belonged to 
the tribe of the Salur and was sultfin of Siwas; 
his stirring political life is well known (745-801 
ah, cf the article on him). Besides important 
works in Arabic on jurisprudence and some Arabic 
and Persian poems, according to the historian c AinI, 
he left a Diwdn m Turkish, containing ghazel s, 
?uba c is and luvughs Although his language lacks 
refinement and correctness, the poems of Burhan 
al-D!n have a note of sincerity and passion of 
their own 

It is evident from what we have said that Tur- 
kish literature developed greatly in the xivth century 
and that duikish was successfully making its way 
against Arabic, the language of religion, and Persian, 

the literary language In following the Persian 
model, a classical Tuikish literature laid solid 
foundations. Its progress had not yet reached 
its limits, for official documents m various districts 
weie still wntten in Persian In inscriptions, 

^ legal documents, wakj deeds, Arabic was employed. 
Works on law and theology were still written in 
Aiabic and books on mysticism in Arabic and 
Persian Nevertheless we can see Turkish gaining 
in importance in official business as is the case 
in some edicts of Murad 1 (Kraelitz, T. O. E. d/., 
xxvni 242 sqq ) Many authors aod poets, while 
saying that Turkish is not yet sufficiently polished, 
felt, under the influence of the general trend, the 
need of writing in Turkish or rather translating 
into Turkish They imitate and translate Persian 
poets like Firdawsi, Nizam!, c AttSr, Sa c dl, Mew- 
lana, SalmSn Sswadji and KamSl Khudjandl. The 
language gradually becomes filled with Persian and 
Arabic elements The grammars of these languages 
gave Turkish a certain number of rules, which 
tended to affect the independance and natural 
beauty of the language Prosody and metres were 
also borrowed from Persian ; but Turkish words were 
still very largely used and the domination of Arabic 
and Persian which is found m the following centuries 
is not yet felt. 

xv th Century. 

The invasion of Timur in the early years of 
this century retarded for a brief period the evolu- 
tion of the Ottoman state in Asia Minor; on the 
other hand, it strengthened Turkish culture m 
Rum-ili, to which many educated Muslims migrated 
at this period. 

The advance of IslSm and Turkish culture con- 
tinued throughout this century with increasing force, 
notably through the application of the dtmhtrme. 
The progress was most marked in Rum-ili; on 
the turkicisation of southern Anatolia we have 
the evidence of Bertrandon de la Broquifere {Le 
voyage d'Outr enter, publ. by Ch. Schefer, Pans 
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1892, p. 100, 101). The earliest work written in 
RBm-ili is a poem on the death of Fatima written 
in 803 (1400) by Khalil, imam of the mosque of 
Kara Bulut m Adrianople, which is in no way 
distinguishable from popular works of this kind 
of the xiv l h century (the only known MS. is in 
my private library). 

At the same time Turkish increased in impor- 
tance as a literary and official language The wakj 
inscription of the GermiySn Oghlu Ya c kGb 11 of 
814 ( 14 1 1) is the first Turkish inscription of this 
kind (Khalil Edhem, T.O.E M \, 1. 116). There 
is a 'lurkish epitaph m verse of 843 (1439) at 
Angora and another rhymed inscription at Brusa 
composed by the poet Djemali in 870 (14^3). All 
the official documents of the first period of the 
reign of SultSn Mehmed II are in Turkish (Ahmad 
Refik, T.O.E.M., index) and also a certain number 
of edicts (jirman ) of this century, the earliest of 
which is dated 860 (1455) (F- von Kraelitz, Osma - 
ntsche Urkunden in turkischer Spr ache, Vienna. 1922) 
We also know from a work written in 828 (1425) 
by Dewlet Oghlu Yusuf of Balikeser, that Turkish 
was used in the medf esc s, which we can also assume 
with considerable probability for thexivth century 
In official correspondence with other Muslim or 
Christian states and in lands inhabited by non- 
Turkish peoples, other languages continued to be 
used. The historian Cntoboulos mentions a Greek 
secretary of Mehmed II. 

In the first half of the xvth century there were 
three great princely families who were patrons of 
scholars and poets . the Karaman Oghlu at Konya, 
the Djandar Oghlu at Kastamuni and the Ottoman 
princes at Adrianople and Brusa In this century 
Fakhkhar, Khodja Fakfh Karamani, Hall mi and 
Nizami belonged to the Kaiaman Oghlu circle. 
Nizam! may be regarded as the rival of Ahmad 
Pagha of Biusa At the court of the Djandar Oghlu 
weie Mir’min b. Mukbil b. Sinan Sinubi, author 
of the medical woik entitled Miftah al-Nur zva- 
Khaza'tn al-Surur (Bibl Nat , Anc Fonds Turc, 
N°. 172), and the unknown author of a commentary 
on the Kur 3 an entitled Dtawahtr al-A$daf (Cl 
Huart, Un commentaire dti Qoran en dialecte turc 
de Qastamount , J.A ., 1921, p 161 — 216) which 
exists in several copies It is wrong to regard its 
language as the dialect of Kastamuni. Isma c il Beg, 
a member of this dynasty who reigned from 1443 
to 1457, wrote a religious work in Turkish entitled 
Hulzviyat-i Sudani (cf. Rieu, Cat. of Turk MSS 
p. II). This *ame Isma'il (on him cf. the translation 
of the Si ha^tdtk, p. 121, 125, 139) had a book on 
tadjwid written for him in Turkish by a certain 
c Umar b Ahmad (MS. m the Millet KiitilbkhSnesi 
at Constantinople). He also had a translation made 
of the Klmiya-yi Scfadet (in my private library). 
The poets of the entourage of the Ejandar Oghlu 
are Mehmed Sinubi, the dervish TurabI of Kasta- 
muni, Hamdl, Khaki, Xhana 3 ! and Da c I were at 
the court of Ismael Bey (the two latter were later 
at the court of the Ottomans). There is also a 
Khulajat at-Tibb m Turkish, dedicated to Kasim 
Bey b. Isfendiyar of the same dynasty. Rustem 
Beg, son of the latter, composed a Diwan. In the 
xvitfi century the poets ShemsI Pasha and Emirl 
belonged to this dynasty. 

But the greatest literary development is found 
under the Ottomans. Poets like Ahmed! and 
Ahmed Da*l wrote ^asldas for Emir Sulaim&n, to 
whom also was dedicated a Kazvs-name by a certain I 


Meljmed Shaikh Mustafa (Bibl. Nat., Anc Fonds 
Turc., N°. 164) and a metftncwi called Tuhf e-name 
or c Ishk-ri&me begun in 800 (1396) by a poet 
named Mehmed; this poem is an adaptation of 
of a Huma we-Farrukk in eastern Turkish and 
shows several remarkable features (Bibl. Nat., 
Suppl. Turc., N°. 604). We also have a Djawahir 
al- Ma'anl, a theological work written in 809 (1406) 
by Khidi b. Ya c kub (Bibl. Nat., Suppl. Turc , 
N°. 499) The following also belong to this period: 
a methnewl called Shemslye , finished in 8n (1408) 
by Yaz?dj? Sal 5 h al-Din (cf. Fleischer, Cod. Lips., 
cclxn); a poetical translation of the MakUlat-i 
Ha&djl Bekta$k Well , in 812 (1409), by Khatib 
Oghlu ( Turk Medjm 11. 494) ; and the Mukaddtme 
of Kutb al-Din Izniki (d. in 821 [1418]; cf. 
c Othmanll Midelliflen , 1. 144). 

It was Murad II who did most for the development 
of the Turkish language and literature. His court 
was the centre of scholars, poets and also musicians; 
for example he had a treatise on music composed 
by a certain Khidr b. c Abd Allah (a MS. m the 
Bibl. Nat., Anc, Fonds Tuic , N°. 150, another 
at Berlin), another author of this period who 
wrote two works on music is Ahmed Oghlu 
Shukrullah (cf. Albert Lavignac, Encyclopedic de 
la musique , p 2978) The poets of this period 
togethei with SheikhI are* RumI, HusamI, ShemsI, 
Hassan, Safi, Azhari, NudjGmi, Nedlml, c Ulwi 
and Da^ifl The names are found in the earliest 
tedhkere s. We have besides the names of many 
poets, writers and translators, whose works have 
not survived, like the Kirk Wezlr Htkayesi of 
Shailch-z&de Ahmed Misri [cf. the article shaikh- 
zade], the translation of al-Farad; ba'd al-Shidda 
of Mehmed b. ‘Umar al-Halabi (Rieu, Cat., p 224, 
H Vdmb6ry, Altosmanische Sprachstud., Leyden 
1901), the translation of the Maridkib-i Im&rn-i 
a'za/n of the same author (in the library of Kopr. 
Zade M. Fu 3 2d), the translation of the Kabus-name 
by Meidjimek Ahmed, in 835 (1431) (Bibl. Nat, 
Suppl. Turc, N° 530, Rieu, p. 116, Pertsch, 
Kat. der tiirk. Hss zu Berltn, p. 2 76), the trans- 
lation of the Mtrfad al-'Ibad by KSsim b Mahmud 
Kara-Hisan, the translation of the Hayat al-Haya- 
zvan by Mehmed b SuIaimSn (Nur-i ‘Othmamye, 
N°. 2998-99) , the translations of the Hidaya and of 
the Wtkaya, made in 828 (1425) by Dewlet Oghlu 
Yusuf (several manuscripts), the translation of the 
Gulshcn-i raz by Sheikh El wan Shiraz! in 829 
(1426), an anonymous translation of the Matknazvi 
of Hjalal al-Dln RumI, made in 840 (1437) en- 
titled Metknezui-t muradi (MS at Cambridge); 
an anonymous translation of the Mufradnt of 
Ibn Baitai (MS. in Upsala), a Turkish commen- 
tary on the Kurban in the library of the 
Museum at Konya with interlinear translation ; 
a Farah-name presented in 829 (1426) by Khatib 
Oghlu (cf. Turk. Me&m , 11. 489-496); a Diamasp • 
name translated from the Persian in 833 (1430) by 
MClsa c AbdI, the treatise Bah-?iame, translated from 
the Persian by MGs 5 b. Mas c Gd (libr. of Shehid C A 1 I 
Pasha, N°. 283), a Suleiman-name of 3,500 bait 
by Sa c dl of Siroz; a translation of the TcPrlkh of 
Ibn Kaihlr (hbr. of Damad Ibrahim Pasha), a 
Sel&fik-name of Yazfdjf Z 5 de c AlI (vol iii. of the 
Recueil de textes relatifs a Vhistoire des Seldjoucides , 
ed. Houtsma, forms a part of it), a Manahtg? 
al-InsRa ? by Yahya b. Muhammad KStib, a work 
containing a number of important historical docu- 
ments (Bibl. Nat., Suppl Turc., N° 660); a trans- 
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lation of a Tafslr , entitl^l Anfds at-£/aw%hir, by 
Abu ’l-Rujll Mflsfi b. Qusain b. ^sk ab 

Iznlfcf, in 838 (<?.Z.£., Y92 J, p. 9). HfidjdjI Khalifa, 
also mentions a translation Qf a Tafslr of Abu 
’1-Laith and of the Dp imf- £t»ffikHyUt of c Awfl, 
made by Ibn 'Arabah&h. The prose work entitled 
A c $ab al- c I# 3 b, dedicated in 841 (1437) toMurSd II 
by Maniyas Oghlu MahmSd of Oskiib (a MS. in 
the Bibl. Nat, Anc. Fonds Turc, N°. 13) shows 
that Turkish culture was beginning to gam ground 
in Ram-ili also. The most important work for the 
history of the poetry of this period is however the 
Ma&mtfat al-Na$&fr, written in 840 (1436 — 1437) 
by c Umar b, Mazld and containing the poems of 
83 poets of xinth, xiv*h and xv*\ centuries. 

A great enthusiasm for the advancement of 
Turkish literature was shown also by Uraur Beg, 
son of TlmSr T&sh Pasha, one of the great dignitaries 
of MurSd II. A large number of works were de- 
dicated to him, such as a Oiewher-name composed 
in 831 (1428) by Mehmed b. MahmQd Shir warn 
(MS. at Dresden) and a translation of the Iksir 
al-Sa c adat (MS. at Dresden). The translator of 
this work says expressly that he has tried to use 
as many Turkish word* as possible, in keeping with 
Umur Beg’s wishes. A manuscript of the Attfas 
at-Djawahtr in the Ulu Djami c of Brusa has at 
the beginning a list of books which Umur Bog 
had given as wakf , among them being a large 
number of works in Turkish. All this shows that 
in the first half of the xvth century, Turkish was 
already a language of culture and learning and 
had produced a literature which included all 
blanches cultivated at this period. 

As in the preceding centuries, this activity was 
not confined to the translation of Muslim works 
of a classical charactei *, as belonging to popular 
literature we may mention, as the finest book of 
sira , the poem which Sulaim&n Celebi [q v ] wrote 
m 812 (I409) at Brusa his Maiv/td has been 
read for centuries by the people and in every 
centuiy a large number of nazire s have been wutten 
on this poem, which has all the qualities of a 
masterpiece of Turkish literature Mystic literature 
gained in importance with the birth of new mystic 
orders. Alongside of translations of the classical works 
of mysticism ( Gul$han-t raz , Mtrfad al- Q /bad, Fa$l 
al-Khi(ab, Tadhkit a-i Awltya i 5 ), we find a number 
of works in prose and verse on mystical discipline 
and the rules of the ordeis. To this class of liteiature 
belongs for example the methnewis Muna^jat- 
name , Futuwet-name , c Ibret~name, Ma c dhe ret- name, 
Elest-ndme and the Hairet-name of Shaikh Eshref 
b Ahmed, rather primitive works, the composition 
of which I would assign to the beginning of this 
century (the only^ known manuscripts are in my 
private library) as well as the translation in verse 
by Khatlb Oghlu of the Wilayet-namt of Hadj&i 
Bekta&h. Several SBf Is of this period wrote in verse 
m the style of Yunus Emre. Among the latter 
was the famous Emir Sultan, who wrote tlahls 
in syllabic metre under the ma&&laf Emir Saiyid 
The latter, along with Hsdjdjl Bairam Well of 
Angora, founder of the order of the Malamlye-i Baira- 
mlye, founded a line of poets of this genre One of 
these was Mehmed, son of Yazfdj! SalSh al-Din, 
mentioned above. He became celebrated under the 
tnakhlaj of Yazfdj! Oghlu, especially through 
his Muhammadiya , finished in 853, and in the 
following centuries he acquired a great reputation 
for sanctity in the Crimea and also among the 
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Turkr*Il !j$a£an and the BashV^ds (cf Ewliya 
Celebi, Biy&frat-nZme, vr . 812). This great poem 
is written in several metres in somewhat heavy 
language; the subject is taken from the books of 
siyar\ it also betrays mystic influences while re- 
taining an entirely orthodox system of ideas. The 
literary influence of this poem has been enormous 
and there are several editions printed at Constan- 
tinople and Kazan (cf. also *A. e Az!z and c All 
Rahim, Tatar Edebiycitl Ta?rik&i y vol. i., part 2, 
p * x 77). 

vhe of the most remarkable mystical poets of 
this period is Kemfil U in ml. He was a dervish 
of the Khalwetls and his works reveal him as a 
true poet, his influence extended as far as the 
Turks of Kazan, the BasJjktrds and Ozbeks. c Abd 
Allah b. Eshref b Mehmed (d. 874=1470), 
founder of the Eghrefiye division of the mystical 
order of the Bairamlye and surnamed Eshref 
Oghlu, is equally famous. He is the author of a 
work entitled Muzki al-NufUs and of a Dlwan . 
The appearance of the great mystics and the 
foundation of new orders created a regular Turkish 
hagiography consisting of collections of legends 
of saints like Emir Sul^n, Eshref Oghlu and later 
HSdjdjI Bekt&sh Well, Kaighusuz and H^thmSn 
Baba This literature is of great value from the 
sociological point of view, it becomes especially 
abundant from the xvith centuiy 

Hurufi literature, which began with Neslml, was 
continued by his pupil Refl c I who wrote in 812 
( 1 409) his Beskaret-name , by Ferishte Oghlu 
(d 864 = 1459 ), auther of an '’Is&k-name , and by 
WirSnl Baba Hurufi progaganda even reached 
the court of Mehmed II, and under Bayazld II 
these heterodox thinkers were violently persecuted. 
Neveitheless Hurufi poets were numerous in the 
x v tfi and xvith centuries Temenna 3 ! of Kaisai lye, 
Hasan Rami of Kara Ferya, II use ini, Us til I 
of Yemdje-i Wardar, Nebati, Tarzi of Baghdad, 
Wahdetl of Bosnia, Pen5hl of Tabriz and 
M uhiti In the region m which the Adharl 
dialect was spoken we find among the members 
of this sect Shah Isma c U Safawl [cf. RBATaT], 
Lashkarl, Tifll and Hablbl, who latei came 
to Constantinople 

To turn to the non-religious liteiature, the earliest 
representative is Ahmed DS c i, a poet who lived 
at the court of the Germiyan-oghlu and of the 
c Othmanlf. In addition to some tianslations, we 
possess by him an Arabic-Persian-Turkish dictionary, 
the *Ukud al-Djawahir. As a poet he lgntates with 
great success Persians like SalmSn SkwedjI and 
Kamal Khudjandf He did not however exercise 
any notable influence on the poetry of his time. 

The most important poet of this period next 
to Ahmedi and Neslml was Sheikh I* He was the 
author of kasidas and was patronised by the Sul- 
tans Mehmed I and Murfid II. His real name was 
Sinan GermiyanI but the data of his life as trans- 
mitted are in part contradictary [cf sHAig£l] Th e 
date of his death is unknown but must be after 832 
(1429) He was buried at Dumlu-Pmar near Kuta- 
hiya (EwliyS Celebi, vol. ix ). Sheikh! must be 
considered a great poet. His translation of the 
Kh usraw-u S&lrin of NizSml is more than an 
ordinary translation. The Kh ar~nama which he 
dedicated to MurSd II is a masterpiece of satire 
(cf. Kopr Zade M. Fu 5 fid,m Yenx Me&mtfa, 1917, 
N°. 13). The influence of this poet remained great 
down to the xvi th century. Poets like Negj&tt and 
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1892, p. 100, 101). The earliest work written in 
RQm-ili is a poem on the death of Fatima written 
in 803 (1400) by Khalil, imam of the mosque of 
Kara Bulut in Adrianople, which is m no way 
distinguishable from populai woiks of this kind 
of the xiv th century (the only known MS. is in 
my private library) 

At the same time Turkish increased in impor- 
tance as a literary and official language The wakj 
inscription of the Germiy2n Oghlu Ya c kub 11 of 
814 ( 1 4 1 1 ) is the first Turkish inscription of this 
kind (Khalil Edhem, T 0 E M , 1 116) There 
is a lurkish epitaph in verse of 843 (1439) at 
Angora and another rhymed inscription at Brusa 
composed by the poet Djemali in 870 (1463) All 
the official documents of the first period of the 
reign of Sultan Mehmed II are in Turkish (Ahmad 
Refik, T 0 E M , mdex) and also a certain number 
of edicts (Jirmari) of this centuiy, the earliest of 
which is dated 860 (1455) (F von Kraelitz, Ostna- 
msche Urkunden m turkischer Sprac he , Vienna 1922) 
We also know from a work written in 828 (1425) 
by Dewlet Oghlu Yusuf of Balikeser, that Turkish 
was used m the mediese s, which we can also assume 
with considerable probability for the xiv th century 
In official correspondence with other Muslim or 
Christian states and in lauds inhabited by non- 
1 urkish peoples, othei languages continued to be 
used The historian Cutoboulos mentions a Greek 
secretary of Mehmed II 

In the first half of the xvth century there were 
three gieat princely families who were patrons of 
scholars and poets the Karaman Oghlu at Konya, 
the Djandar Oghlu at Kastamuni and the Ottoman 
punccs at Adrianople and Brusa In this century 
Fakhkhar, Khodja Faklh Karamani, Halimi and 
NizSmI belonged to the Kaiaman Oghlu circle. 
Nizami may be regaided as the rival of Ahmad 
Pasha of Biusa At the court of the Dj andar Oghlu 
weie MtTmin b. Mukbil b. Sinan SinubI, author 
of the medical woik entitled Miftah al-Nui wa - 
Khaza'tn al-Surur (Bibl Nat, Anc Fonds. Turc, 
N°. 172), and the unknown author of a commentary 
on the Kur J an entitled Diawahir al-Asdaf (Cl 
Huart, Un commentaire du Qoran en dialecte turc 
de Qastamoum , J A , 192 1, p 161 — 216) which 
exists in several copies It is wrong to regard its 
language as the dialect of Kastamuni IsmaSl Beg, 
a member of this dynasty who reigned from 1443 
to 1457, wrote a religious work in Turkish entitled 
Hulwiyat-i Sudani (cf. Rieu, Cat of Turk MSS , 
p 11). This same Ismahl (on him cf. the translation 
of the Shakddik , p 121, 125, 139) had a book on 
tafjivld written for him in Turkish by a certain 
c Umar b Ahmad (MS. m the Millet Kutubkhanesi 
at Constantinople). He also had a translation made 
of the Kimiya-yt Sa’adet (in my private library). 
The poets of the entouiage of the Djandar Oghlu 
are Mehmed SinubI, the dervish Turabi of Kasta- 
muni , Hamdi, Khaki, IhansFi and Da c I were at 
the court of Isma c ll Bey (the two latter were later 
at the court of the Ottomans). There is also a 
Khulajat al-Tibb in Turkish, dedicated to Kasim 
Bey b. Isfendiyar of the same dynasty Rustem 
Beg, son of the latter, composed a Diwan In the 
xvi th century the poets Shemsi Pasha and Emlrl 
belonged to this dynasty 

But the greatest literary development is found 
under the Ottomans. Poets like Ahmedi and 
Ahmed DS C I wrote kasidas for Emir Sulaiman, to 
whom also was dedicated a Kaws-n&me by a certain I 


Mehmed Shaikh Mustafa (Bibl Nat., Anc Fonds 
Turc, N°. 164) and a methncwl called Tuhf e-name 
or c Ishk-name begun in 800 (139 6) by a poet 
named Mehmed, this poem is an adaptation of 
of a Huma %ve-Far?ukh in eastern Turkish and 
shows several remarkable features (Bibl. Nat., 
Sup pi Turc , N°. 604). We also have a Dj awahtr 
al-Malani , a theological work written in 809 (1406) 
by Khidr b. Ya c kub (Bibl. Nat., Suppl. Turc , 
N°. 499) The following also belong to this period, 
a methnewl called ShemsJye , finished in 81 1 (1408) 
by Yaz?dj? Salah al-Din (cf Fleischer, Cod Lips ., 
cclxn), a poetical translation of the Makalat-i 
Hadjdjl Bektash Well, in 812 (1409), by Khatib 
Oghlu ( Turk Mcdxm , 11 494) , and the Mukaddvne 
of Kutb al-Din Imiki (d in 821 [1418], cf 
c Othmanli Mid ellijlem, 1 144) 

It was Murad II who did most for the development 
of the Turkish language and liteiature. His court 
was the centre of scholars, poets and also musicians , 
for example he had a treatise on music composed 
by a certain Khidr b c Abd Allah (a MS in the 
Bibl Nat, Anc, Fonds Tuic . N°. 150, another 
at Berlin), another author of this period who 
wrote tu T o works on music is Ahmed Oghlu 
Shukrullah (cf. Albert Lavignac, Encyclopedic de 
la mustque , p 2978) The poets of this period 
togethei with SheikhI aie RumI, Husami, Shemsi, 
Hassan, Safi, Azharl, Nudjumi, Nedimi, c UlwI 
and Da r ifl The names are found in the earliest 
tedhkere s. We have besides the names of many 
poets, wnteis and translators, whose works have 
not survived, like the Kirk Wezir Hikayesi of 
Shaikh-zade Ahmed Misu [cf the article SHAIKH- 
ZADE], the translation of al-Faradj. bal’d al-Shidda 
of Mehmed b. c Umai al-Halabi (Rieu, Cat , p 224, 
H Vamb6iy, Altosmanische Sp? achstud , Leyden 
1901), the translation of the Manakib-i Itnam-i 
tdzam of the same author (in the library of Kopr 
Zade M. Fu 3 2d), the translation of the Kabus-name 
by Meidjimek Ahmed, in 835 (1431) (Bibl Nat, 
Suppl Turc, N° 530, Rieu, p 116, Pertsch, 
Kat der turk Hss zu Berlin p 276), the trans- 
lation of the Mirsad aKlbad by Kasim b Mahmud 
Kara-His 5 rf, the tianslation of the Hayat al-Haya- 
7 van by Mehmed b .Sulaiman (Nur-i c Othmaniye, 
N° 2998-99), the translations of the Htdaya and of 
the Wikdya , made in 828 (1425) by Dewlet Oghlu 
Yusuf (several manuscripts), the translation of the 
Guldien-i raz by Sheikh Elwan Shiraz! in 829 
(1426), an anonymous translation of the Mathnawi 
of Djalal al-Din RumI, made in 840 (1437) en- 
titled Metknaui-i inuradi (MS at Cambridge); 
an anonymous translation of the Mufradat of 
Ibn Baitai (MS in Upsala); a Turkish commen- 
tary on the Kur 5 an m the library of the 
Museum at Konya with interlinear translation ; 
a Farah-name presented in 829 (1426) by Khatib 
Oghlu (cf. Tuik. Mec^m., 11. 489-496); a Diamasp - 
name translated from the Peisian in 833 (1430) by 
MUsa c Abdi, the treatise Bah-name, translated from 
the Persian by Musa b. Mas c Ud (hbr. of Shehid c AlI 
Pasha, N° 283), a Suleiman-name of 3,500 bait 
by Sa c di of Siroz; a translation of the Tcdrikh of 
Ibn Kathlr (libr. of Damad Ibrahim Pasha), a 
Seldjuk-name of Yazldj! Z 5 de c Ali (vol 111. of the 
Recueil de textes relattfs a Vhistoire des Seldjouctdes , 
ed. Houtsma, forms a part of it), a Manahi & 
al-Jn£&a } by Yahya b. Muhammad Katib, a work 
containing a number of important historical docu- 
ments (Bibl. Nat., Suppl Turc., N° 660), a trans- 
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lation of a Tafsir % entitled Anfds al-Diawcthir^ by 
Abu ’l-Fa<Jl MQsa b. Hatful Husain b. c Isa al- 
Iznifcl, m838 (0.Z.Z., 1927, p. 9 j. HadjdjI Kballfe, 
also mentions a translation of a Ta/sir of Abu 
’1-Laith and of the DiamP a&Hikayat of c Awfl, 
made by Ibn < Arabghfih The prose work entitled 
A Q $ab al*I(£j&b, dedicated in 84I (1437) to Murad II 
by Mamyas Oghlu MahmEd of Oshttb (a MS m 
the Bibl. Nat, Anc. Fonds Turc, N°. 13) shows 
that Turkish culture was beginning to gam ground 
m Ram-ili also The most important work for the 
history of the poetry of this period is however the 
Mad^mifat al-Nazaltr , written m 840 (1436 — 1437) 
by c Umar b Mazld and containing the poems of 
83 poets of the xm th , xiv th and xv th centuries 

A gieat enthusiasm for the advancement of 
Turkish literature was shown also by Umur Beg, 
son of Timur Ta§h Pasha, one of the great dignitaries 
of Murad II. A large number of works were de- 
dicated to him, such as a Dj ewher-ndme composed 
in 831 (1428) by Mehmed b. MahmSd ShirwSm 
(MS at Dresden) and a translation of the Ikslr 
al-Sa c adat (MS. at Dresden). The translator of 
this work says expressly that he has tried to use 
as many Turkish words as possible, in keeping with 
Umur Beg’s wishes A manuscript of the Anfas 
al-Qiawahir in the Ulu Djami* of Brusa has at 
the beginning a list of books which Umur Beg 
had given as wakf } among them being a large 
number of work^ m Turkish All this shows that 
in the first half of the xvth century, Turkish was 
alieady a language of culture and learning and 
had produced a literatuie which included all 
blanches cultivated at this period. 

As in the preceding centuries, this activity was 
not confined to the translation of Muslim works 
of a classical charactei , as belonging to popular 
literatuie we may mention, as the finest book of 
sT> a , the poem which Sulaiman Celebi [q v ] wiote 
in 812 (1409) at Brusa his Maiuhd has been 
read for centuries by the people and in every 
century a large number of tiazire s have been wutten 
on this poem, which has all the qualities of a 
masterpiece of Turkish literature. Mystic literature 
gained in importance with the birth of new mystic 
orders Alongside of translations of the classical works 
of mysticism (Gulshan-i raz , Mirsdd al^Ibad, fad 
al-Khitab , Tadhkif a-t Azuhya 5 ), we find a number 
of works in prose and verse on mystical discipline 
and the rules of the ordeis To this class of hteiature 
belongs for example the methnewls Munadjat - 
name , Futuwet-name , c Ibret-ndme, Ma^dhe* et-name , 
EUst-riame and the Hatret-name of Shaikh Eshref 
b Ahmed, rather primitive works, the composition 
of which I would assign to the beginning of this 
century (the only l^nown manuscripts are in my 
private library) as well as the translation in ver^e 
by Khatlb Oghlu of the Wilayet-ndmc of Hadjdji 
BektasJj Several SGf Is of this period wrote in veise 
m the style of Yunus Emre Among the latter 
was the famous Emir Suita n, who wrote tldhis 
in syllabic metre under the makhlas Emir Saiyid 
The latter, along with H 5 dj dj I Bairam Well of 
Angora, founder of the order of the Malamiye-i Baira- 
mlye, founded a line of poets of this genre. One of 
these was Mehmed, son of Yazfdj? Salah ai-Din, 
mentioned above He became celebrated under the 
makblaf of YazfdjI Oghlu, especially through 
his Mukamtnadiya , finished m 853, and in the 
following centuries he acquiied a great reputation 
for sanctity in the Crimea and also among the 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, IV . 


Turks Kazan and the Baghk? l <l s ( c f EwhyS 
Celebi, StyUftat-ndme, vii 812) This great poem 
is written in several metres in somewhat heavy 
language; the subject is taken from the books of 
siyar ; it also betrays mystic influences while re- 
taining an entirely orthodox system of ideas. The 
literary influence of this poem has been enormous 
and there are several editions printed at Constan- 
tinople and Kazan (cf also C A c AzIz and c AlI 
Rahim, Tatar Edebiyatl TdrlkM, vol 1., part 2, 
p 166—177). 

One of the most remarkable mystical poets of 
this period is Kemal U mini He was a dervish 
of the Khalwetls and his works reveal him as a 
true poet his influence extended as far as the 
Turks of Kazan, the BajJbkfrds an( j Ozbeks c Abd 
Allah b Esijref b Mehmed (d. 874= 1470), 
founder of the Egbrefiye division of the mystical 
order of the Bairamlye and surnamed Eshref 
Oghlu, is equally famous. He is the author of a 
work entitled Muzki al-Nufiis and of a Diwdn. 
The appeal ance of the great mystics and the 
foundation of new orders created a regular Turkish 
hagiography consisting of collections of legends 
of saints like Emir Sultan, Eghref Oghlu and later 
Hadjdji Bektagh Well, Kaighusuz and c O diman 
Baba This literature is of great value from the 
sociological point of view, it becomes especially 
abundant from the xvi* h century 

Ilurafl literature, which began with Neslml, was 
continued by his pupil Refi c I who wrote in 812 
(1409) his Be that et-name, by Ferisbte Oghlu 
(d 864 = 1459), auther of an € Ishk-name , and by 
WlrSni Baba. Huriifi progaganda even reached 
the court of Mehmed II, and under Bayazld II 
these heterodox thinkeis weie violently persecuted. 
Neveitheless HurufI poets were numerous in the 
XV th and xvi th centuries TemennS 5 ! of Kaisailve, 
Hasan Rami of Kara berya, II use inf, Usui I 
of Yenidje-i Wardar, N e b 5 1 1, Tarzi of Baghdad, 
Wahdetl of Bosnia, PenShI of Tabriz and 
M u h 1 1 1 In the region in which the Adhari 
dialect was spoken we find among the members 
of tins sect Shah lsma c Il Safawl [cf khatAT], 
Lashkarl, Tifli and Hablbi, who later came 
to Constantinople 

To turn to the non-religious hteiature, the earliest 
representative is Ahmed Da c I, a poet who lived 
at the court of the GermiyGn-oghlu and of the 
c Othm <nlf In addition to some tianslations, we 
possess by him an Arabic-Persian-Turkish dictionary, 
the c Ukud al-Diawdhir As a poet he imitates with 
great success Persians like Salman SawedjI and 
Kamal Khudjandf He did not however exercise 
any notable influence on the poetry of his time 

The most impoitant poet of this period next 
to Ahmed! and Neslml was Sheikh I. He was the 
author of ka$tda% and was patronised by the Sul- 
tans Mehmed I and Muiad II. His real name was 
Sinan Germiyanl but the data of his life as trans- 
mitted are in part contradictary [cf shaikjhp] The 
date of his death is unknown but must be after 832 
(1429) He was buried at Dumlu-Pinar near Kuta- 
hiya (EwliyS Celebi, vol ix.). SheikhI must be 
considered a great poet His translation of the 
IChusraW’U £hirin of Nizami is more than an 
ordinary translation The Kh ar-ndma which he 
dedicated to MurSd II is a masterpiece of satire 
(cf Kopr Zade M Fu J ad,in Yem Megjmifa, 1917, 
N°. 13) The influence of this poet remained great 
down to the xvith century Poets like Nedjatl and 
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Kfiay&li mention him with veneiation sq that he 
merits the title of Shaikh a 1 - Sfi iTa r 5*. He was 
also respected in religious cncles and even among 
the Turks of Egypt (Ibn Tagfiribirdf, ed. Popper, 
vn- 323, as) 

Next to Sheikh! we may mention c AtS 3 I of 
Brusa of whom we possess a Diwan. His real 
name was Akhi Celebi and his epitaph at Biusa 
is dated 841 (1437 — 1438). This poet was clearly 
influenced by Shaikh! but there is a pessimistic 
note in his poems It was he who was the first 
to make use of proverbs in the ghazel. Another 
remaikable figure of this period is the painter 
Saf! of Brusa His Diwart contains kastdas dedi- 
cated to Murad II, to the vizier Khalil Pasha and 
other great personages. The biographer Sehi gives 
a few details of his life 

Other poets of the same period are c Ulw! 
of Brusa, Humaml of Iznik, author of a meth- 
newi \ Si-name (Bibl. Nat., Anc fonds turc., N° 304), 
dedicated to Khalil Pasha, Ahmed Ruml of 
Gallipoli, Baba Nedimi, the poet of the Bek- 
tashls, Da c lfl of Gallipoli, who described m verse 
the wars of Murad II We may also mention 
Eh email, who dedicated his books to Mehmed II 
and BayStzid II , all the sources confuse this Djemali 
with the poet Sheikh Oghlu Mustafa of the xiv th 
century [cf. also the article shaikh-zade] Djemali 
wrote in 850 (1446) a methnewi entitled Gulshen-i 
c Glhlhak for MuiSd II and another Huma-u Hu- 
mayun for Mehmed II as well as a third called 
Mift&h al-Faratfy (Pertsch, Kat d tut k Hss zu 
Berlin , p. 371) There is also a poem by him 
on the art of letters entitled al-Risala aHadjiba 
ft 'l-Sana?f wa 'l-BadcfS (Browne, Cat of MSS 
in Cambridge, 1900, p 87) Latifi praises this 
poet. He also wrote several inscriptions in verse 
for buildings in Brusa (T O E M , N° xv ) 

The period of Fatih Mehmed II and Bayazid II, 
themselves poets, is marked by a great develop- 
ment in the language and literature of the Otto- 
mans After the disappearance of the Turkoman 
dynasties in Asia Minor, the court and entouiage 
of the c Othmanl? was the only refuge of poets 
and scholars. The great conquests had carried 
Ottoman influence to the Crimea and the islands 
of the Aegean, they were accompanied by an in- 
creased movement for the spiead of Turkish and 
Muslim culture At the same time the economic 
prosperity of the empire reached a great height, 
while the legislation of Mehmed II adapted itself 
to the needs of the period. Ihe medrese and the 
teke and especially the heterodox mystic ordeis 
like the Bektashls contributed much to the spiead 
of Islam; the state on its side secured the political 
unity of the empire by continual transportations 
of bodies of its subjects 

Mehmed II and his grand vizier Mahmud Pasha 
granted considerable pensions to poets and men 
of learning. Poets and musicians like Nedjml, 
FenSyi, Nurl, T§hk:I, Khafi, Da% Du c ayi, Kudsi, 
K5tibi, Nahifi, Wahldi and others received great 
rewards for their labours Mehdl, Melihl, Bursal! 
Ahmed Pasha and others were continually with 
Mehmed II HayStf, Sarfdja Kemal and Enwerl 
enjoyed the special patronage of Mahmud Pasha 
To the entourage of prince Djem belonged Shahidi, 
SakhSyi, La c ll, Haidar, Kandl, Sa c di and Turabi, 
the tutor of the prince. Bayazid II and his sons 
kept up this tradition. In the period of Bayazid II 
over 30 poets were receiving allowances from the 


treasury. As the literary and learned activities of 
the second half of the xv th century are sufficiently 
well-known from various sources, we shall confine 
ourselves here to giving a general survey of the 
various forms cultivated and their most notable 
representatives 

The greatest poet of the period of Mehmed II 
was Ahmed Pasha [q.v] of Brusa; although in- 
fluenced by Niyazi, SheikhI, c Atayi and his master 
Melihl (cf Yem Medjmifa^ 1918, N° 31) he sur- 
passed hiscontempoianesin the ghazel and especially 
in the kafida. Next to SheikhI he may be regarded 
as the greatest figure in Turkish poetry. His in- 
fluence is obvious on the poets of his time: Resmi, 
Harm, Kandl, Wisall, Niz5mi of Konya, Safi (the 
vizier Djezerl Kasim Pasha) and Sultan Djem, and 
is felt even in Nedj&tl, Baki and down to the 
xvi th century. Like the othei poets of his age, 
he was also under the influence of Peisian poetry, 
which was unjustly used as a reproach against 
him by some authors of tedhkere s like Dja'fer 
Celebi and Latifi. On the other hand, the veiy 
widespread opinion (which we find for the fiist 
time in the Tedhkere of Hasan (Selebi) that Ahmed 
Pasha began his poetical career by making nazire 
on some poems of Newayl is quite erroneous (cf. 
Turk Yurdu, 1927, N° 27) Ahmed Pasha collected 
and arranged his Diwan by order of Bayazid II. 
In it we have satires, kifa and notably very 
fine murabbef 

Next to him the greatest poet of the \v th century 
is Nedjati, particulaily known for his merthiye s 
and his ghazel s He owes his reputation notably 
to his frequent use of proverbs in his poems 
Idris BitlisI calls him the Khusraw of Rum and 
all writers legard him as the greatest Ottoman 
poet after Ahmed Pasha (cf also Pertsch, Kat 
d turk Hss zu Gotha , N° 168) His fame 
spread beyond the bounds of the empire The 
influence of Nedjati is tiaccd in bun c i, Tali c l, 
Shawki, Ridayi, Zhari of t)skub, Sftkl of hilibe, 
behi, Kurbi of Iznik, Wasfi, Weidi and Shawer, 
poets of the xv th and xvi th centuries, and also m 
poets of his own time like Mihrl Many poets 
composed nazire s on his works and some of them 
like Wslihl of Tokat have an almost leiigious 
leverence for him. 

Along with Nedjati should be mentioned his 
contemporary M e s 1 h I [q v] famous for his Diwan 
and his Shehr-cngiz his work reflects moie or less 
the life of his milieu He also had some influence 
on Baki 

The methnewi , which came into vogue in the 
xiv th century, became veiy popular in this peuod 
Among mystical works we may mention the Gulzar-i 
ma c nezvi of Ibrahim Tannuri(d 887 = 1482), 
khalifa of Ak Shems al-Din, the Wahdet-riame 
of c Abd al- Rahim of Kara Iiisar (written m 
865 [1460], cf Pertsch, Die tut k Hss zu Berlin , 
N° 375 — 376), the Methnewi of Rugfieni or 
Aidm, a famous Sheikh of the Khalwetiya, d at 
Tabriz in 892 (1487), the Firkat-ndme , written in 
876 (1471) at Iznik by Khalili of Diyar Bekr 
[cf khaiIlI] The lomantic subjects of these poems 
weie taken fiom Peisian literature, the best known 
are the Yusuf -u Zalikha of Ak Sfiems al-Din 
Z5de Ilamdi [cf hamdI], the Khusraw-u Shit in of 
A hi (on him cf Yem Medjmtfa, 1918, No 54), 
the c I$h,ret-name of Rewani and particularly the 
Hewes-name , written in 899 (1493) by Dj a c f e r 
telebi [q. v ]. This last work is entirely original 
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I the author shows himself a distinguished poet 
whom imagination gains over sentiment Towards 

1 end of this century, the subjects of the khamsa 
re also very popular Nizami’s Khamsa was 
p eial times translated 

A ceitain number of chronicles in verse also 
ong to this period. Theie lfc a methnewl in 
>000 bait on the exploits of Kemal Re 5 is, 
nposed by Safayl of Sinub, a poet skilled in 
val matters who lived m his teke at Galata; 

0 a methnewl in 15,000 bait by Sab ay I of 
line on the conquests of Ko^ja DawQd Pa§ha 
Bosnia, a rhymed chronicle dedicated by Sar? 
2mal to Bayazid II entitled Seta fin-name , a 
s tut -name written in 869 (1466) for Mahmud 
aha by Enweii, mainly impoitant foi the history 

the Aidin-o gh lu ( Turk Tailkhl Endj umem 
iliiyatl , M 15), lastly a chronicle in 15,000^2;/ 
the conquests of Mikhal Oghlu c Ali Beg by 
i7i of Pnzrln. We may also mention the Kutb- 
me , dedicated to Bayazid II, m which the poet 
,un Fudawsi describes the taking of the 
ind of Midilli, and which is a valuable historical 
iree The same poet acquired fame from other 
rks like the Silahdnir-ndme and the Sulaiman- 
me 

Prose developed considerably in this period It 
s mainly artistic piose that was cultivated, 
most brilliant representative was Si nan 
sh a [q v ], author of the Tadai nf-natne, as 
11 as of a Risale-i Afehlak and a Tedhkere-i 
: )liya ? The foimer is interspersed with poetry, 
shows power as a wuter of religious lyncs 
s style is the same as in the famous treatise 
c Abd Allah Ansari, 1. e artistically elaborated 
natural and sinceie The pnncipal represen- 
ives of aitistic prose in this period are Sai? 

2 m a 1 , who translated the 7 V; ikh-t MtLdjam , 
11 who adapted to 1'uikish the Husn-u Dtl ot 
ttahi Nishabun, Mesihl, author of the Gul-t 
i-bet and Dja c fer Celebi Other gieat 
lists ( tnunshi ) were the grand vi/ier Mahmud 
sha who wrote under the makhlas of c AdnI, the 
handjt Mehmed Pasha ( tnafhla f Nishanl) 

1 Tursun Beg, known as Yazf^J? 

The wilting of history in piose also began to 
velop, Tuikish taking the place of Arabic and 
rsian In the time ol Bayazid II we find many 
2Cimens of the anonymous Tewdrilh-t Al-i c Oth- 
n, the prose of which is intei mingled with 
21ns taken from the Iskandar-namc of Ahmed! , 
i y show us that there existed in the xv*h century 
ong the people and especially the soldiers, 
lomcles which were almost of the nature of 
ics The histoucal works of Dei wish Ahmed 
ghiki, known as c AfchIk Pasfoa-Zade and of 
udj-Beg do not diffei much in point of style 
m the anonymous chronicles The chionicles 
Katib ShewkI, BehishtI and Neshri 
long to the same period Works like the Ta'rl&h 
»« ’ l-Fath of Tuisun Beg [q v] and the 
am-t faem-t ayin of Beyatl, on the other hand, 
re written for the uppei classes of society and 
‘ very diffei ent from these other chronicles The 
rk of Yazfdjf c Alf, who wrote in the time ot 
ir 5 d II a Selg(juk-name, which contains among 
ler things a synopsis of Rawendl and a trans- 
lon of lbn Blbl is m a way a model for this 
‘ond class of historiography Seveial of these 
•torical works, like that of Tursun Beg and the 
' anbul Feth-namcsi of £)ja c far telebi were written 


rather with the object of displaying a particulai 
style and extensive literary ability, which has had 
a regrettable effect on some of the literary works 
in prose 

A fine specimen in unaffected prose of this 
period is the tieatise by Deli Lutfl which is 
one of the oldest woiks of humour ( mezah ) m 
Turkish (publ by O. Rescher, Orientaltstische 
Mtszellen , 11, 1926, p 40 — 43, on the life of 
the author cf Hayat , 1928, N° 100) 

In this period we have also a number of works 
in the Turkish of Anatolia which were composed 
in Egypt and Syria In Egypt the Circassian Mamlaks 
were Turkish by language and cultuie and under 
their regime works were composed in Eastern and 
Anatolian Turkish. To the latter category belongs 
the translation of KudUri by the historian c Ain! 
[q v.] Other works are a Hikmet-name in verse 
written in 893 (1488) by Ibrahim b Ball, who 
dedicated it to Kaht Bey , the Turkish poems of 
Kansu Gh u 1 !, a translation of the Shahname 
written in 903 (1497) by a poet named Sherlf for 
Kansu GhUri (manuscripts in the British Museum, at 
Upsala, Leningrad, in the library of Ibrahim Pasha 
in New-Bhehir and in the Millet Kutubkhanes? 
in Constantinople) There is also a translation 
into Anatolian Turkish from the Eastern Turkish 
of the Kttab-i Guzida , by the hand of Mehmed 
b. Ball, who is perhaps the same as the Ibrahim 
b Bali aheady mentioned We also have a letter 
in Tuikish written by Kansu to Selim I (publ 
by Khalil Edfiem, in T \ T £. M , 1928, N° 19) 

We thus see that Persian influence in Turkish 
prose and poetry had increased consideiably in 
the.xvth century, even to the extent of becoming 
a fashion Mehmed II even had the Anatolian 
poet Shehdi write for him in Persian a Shah- 
name of the c Othmanh and Bayazid II also 01 dered 
the history of Idris Bitlisi to be written m 
Persian Scholars and poets who belonged to Me- 
sopotamia, Adharbaidjan, Persia and Khurasan 
visited the Ottoman court and were treated with 
honour and given handsome presents, which even 
caused 1 urkish poets to complain A remarkable 
figure among the poets who came from the east 
is Hamidl (born in 834=1430) whose Dlwan 
contains Turkish and Persian poems He himself 
was of Turkish origin After havmg lived at the 
court of Isma c ll Beg of Kastamuni, he enjoyed 
the favour of Mehmed II fiom 864 (1459). His 
Diwan is of considerable interest for the histoiy 
of the period 

The court of Mehmed II and Bayazid II was 
in very friendly relations with the court of Herat 
and with other Oriental courts, and the cultural 
and literary bonds which connected the Ottoman 
empire with the Muslim lands of the east and 
especially with Turkish Iand« lemained close 
Mehmed II and Bayazid II as well as Mahmud 
Pasha had relations with poets like Kh w adja-i l^jihan, 
Djami and Djalal al-Dln Rumi (cf e g Browne, 
A Literary Htstory of Persia , 111. 422 — 423). In 
the same way the eastern poet c AlI Shir NewS 3 ! 
was famous throughout Turkey at the end of this 
century. The persistence of the old Turkish tradition 
in the xvd* century is further proved by the fact 
that the Uighur chaiacters had not been entirely 
forgotten , there is in the Millet Kutiibkhanesi a 
little work prepared to teach these letters to 
Bayazid II as well as a copy of the Hibat at - 
Haklftk , written in Uighur characters. Towards 
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the end of the century there was actually a reaction 
against the excessive use of Arab and Persian words 
in poetry. They tried to write poems in the c arud 
metre, while avoiding foreign words and expressions ; 
one representative of the movement, called Turkbt 
Basl( , is the poet Wisall. 

The literature of the people, of which the 
vehicles were the ozatt , continued m this century 
as in the preceding ones and was still appreciated 
at the courts although the ozan had become poor 
musicians alongside of the great a classical” poets. 
They retained their popularity however among the 
people. We know of the existence of kif$a-khv>an 
also called Shahttame-kh^an and meddah [cf HIKAYA, 
KA§sX$ and meddXh] They used to recite the old 
Muslim epics and were beginning to borrow their 
subjects from the everyday life of their neigh- 
bourhood; the latter provided a coarseness which 
separated them still further from the classical 
poetry. We have no longer any work of the 
popular literature of the period We may presume 
that the theatre of Kara Goz also developed m 
this century [cf. $ar’a gOz and sbayal-i zill] 

xvi th century. 

The xvith century is the period of the apogee 
of Ottoman might, in which the empire attained 
its greatest power in the reigns of Selim I and 
SuleimSo the Magnificent. This was reflected also 
in the sphere of language and literature, which 
were fostered by the great centres of culture which 
had grown up with the foundation of schools, 
teke s and medrese s As Rum-ill received the parti- 
cular attention of the government, it is here that 
we find many poets appearing. It was also at this 
period that the Turkish language and the Greek 
and Slav languages had most influence on one 
another By the conquests in the east, where the 
Adiari dialect was predominant, the poets of these 
regions were led to use the Ottoman dialect The 
Crimea also gradually returned to the fold of 
Turkish culture: it began to produce Ottoman 
poets among whom were several of the Khans 
themselves (cf. Ilk Mute^awwijler^ p. 197) The 
same influence reached the Dere-beys in Kurdistan 
The intellectual classes of the non-Turkish popu- 
lations were forced to learn Tuikish and on the 
other hand, Stambul attracted learned men and 
poets from other Turkish and Muslim lands. 

All the sultans and princes of the dynasty of 
c Othman were patrons of art and learning and 
their viziers followed their example. Selim I [q v ] 
wrote, in addition to a Persian Dtwan , poems in 
Ottoman Turkish and in CaghatSi SuleimSn [q.v ] 
wrote poetry under the tna^kla^ of M u h 1 b b I and 
from the very first recognised the extraordinary 
talent of the poet BSlj:T The grand vizier Ibrahim 
Pasha, himself a poet, was the special patron of 
the poets Khayall, L 3 mi c i and Rah ml. Undei 
Selim II, Murad III and Mehmed III, the same 
tendencies prevailed so that, in this century, 
Anatolian Turkish became a great vehicle of art 
and learning. 

The influence of the Persian poet DjamI and 
of the Eastern Turkish poet News 5 ! made itself 
felt very markedly in the xvith century: many of 
their poems were translated into Ottoman Turkish 
The poet Lfimi c I is sometimes called the BjSml 
of RUm, on account of his translations. On the 
other hand, it became fashionable to write poems 
in CaghatSi. Poets from the east like ijjemill 


(his Caghatai DiwHn> containing only na$lres on 
NewaS, is in the Museum of Top Kapu, N°. 755) 
did much to spread the glory of New 5 3 I. Many 
Adharf poets sought refuge at the court of the 
Ottoman sultans: the most famous among them 
were Shah I, who left the court of Shah Isma c il, 
and Habib I who had been a member of the 
court of the Afc-Koyunlu Sultan Ya^db and of 
the Safawid Ismael. Hablbl was a precursor of 
FuzOll (cf on Hablbl: Kopr. Zade Fu J ad, Adherl 
Edebiyatlna c a°t'd Tcdktkler^ Baku 1926), and a few 
Adharl poets, like Baslrl, were also beginning 
to write in the Ottoman dialect. There is also a 
good deal of evidence that the cultural relations 
between the Ottoman court and those of the 
Safawids, Shaibanids and even of the Great Moghuls 
were quite close There are interesting details of 
these relations in the narrative of the famous 
traveller Saiyidl Re 3 is, who wrote under the mak&la$ 
of Katibl [cf. c alI b. husein]. 

Literature flourished not only at Stambul but 
also in Baghdad, DiySr Bakr, Konya, Kastamuni, 
Brusa, Ednne, Yenidje-i Waidar and Oskiib At 
Stambul the poets used to meet in various places, 
such as little shops where some poets plied their 
trade, gardens (the garden of Baklislil at Beshiktash), 
the famous cabarets ( ?neikhane ) of Galata, teke s (the 
teke of Dja'far-Sbad at Siidludje) and the mansions 
( konak ) of rich men (among them poets like N 1 g a r I 
and Zlrekl). After the introduction of coffee, the 
kahwe-fehane also became important meeting- places, 
and the visitors belonged to all classes of society. 
This progress in literature goes parallel to the 
development of architecture, decoration (naks&), 
calligraphy, music and several branches of science. 
By the genius of the great poets like Rahmi, 
Dhatl and Khayall, and especially BSfc! and 
Fuzflll, there was created a Turkish classicism 
which was of no less merit than the Persian 
classicism which had been its model. It is wrong 
to deny an original character to Turkish literature: 
an intensive study enables one to discover in it 
the reflection of the ideas of the period and state 
of society, the results of the great military successes 
of the empire and of local conditions In this 
connection we would especially call attention to 
the high importance of the different categories of 
prose and of the historical works 

In the xvith century, the literary language still 
makes borrowings from the Arabic and Peisian. 
The activity of scholars like SurUrl, SudI, Ibn 
Kemal and Riyadl produced philological com- 
mentaries, lexicographical and grammatical works. 
Books without number were translated into Turkish 
from Arabic and Persian The borrowings from the 
two languages enabled Turkish poets to perfect 
the prosody and style of their poems according to 
the taste of the day. The product of the movement 
however was a beautiful but artificial language in 
which many of the natural qualities of Turkish 
were lost On the other hand, we find poets who 
fill their poems — probably under the influence 
of Nedjatl — with proverbs (like the P end-name 
or Kanz al-Bad * c of Guwahl). Other poets like 
DerUnl of Trebizond, Age hi of Yefiidje-i 
Wardar, c I§hki and Yetlm fill their kafidas and 
ghazeh with terms taken from navigation. The 
movement known as Turkbt Bast((c(. xv*h century) 
has two representatives in this century in Mah- 
raml of Tatawla (d. 942 = 1535), author of a 
Basfyn&me ), and N a$ml of Edirne (d. after 962 = 
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55); cf. Kdpr. Zade M. Fu 5 ad, Mi III Edibiyat 
» eriyUnintn ilk MubashshirUn we-Dtwfin-i turki-i 
sit, 1928). 

The greatest figures in the kagide and ghazel 
the xvi*h century are in chronological order: 

1 a 1 1, Kh a y S 1 1, Fuzull and B a ^ I. 

Dh a 1 1 wrote besides katfde s and ghazeh a large 
mber of works m poetry and prose which are 
very unequal value. In his early works the 
[luence of Ahmed Pasha and particularly of 
;djati is evident. His imagination and his new 
:as made him very popular and he had a number 
disciples. In the evolution of Turkish poetry 
> place is between Nedjatl and Bakl. 

Khayali [q. v ] began his poetical career when 
iatl was at the height of his fame, but as a 
et he surpasses the latter and many others. The 
'dh herein 'Ahdi-t Baghdadi calls him the “Hafiz 
Rum". His Dlwan contains all his work and 
said to have been arranged by a certain c AlI 
lebi, although the poet himself says in a ka$idc 
dressed to Sultan SuleimSn that he had arranged 
dlwan . In his youth Khayali had been under 
5 influence of the mystics, notably Usuli, but 
rstical poems form only a small pioportion of 
. work. His most original poems are his ghazeh . 

* met FuziSll in Baghdad and seems to have 
itten nazires on his poems. 

Fuzull must be regarded as the greatest poet 
Turkish literature in general, although he was 
rn in the neighbourhood of Baghdad and used 

* Adhaii dialect in his poems. He was of Turkish 
gin of the Bayat tribe He composed a Dlwan 
d a methnewi Leila we-MedjnUn which have 
ured him a place in literary history Love in 
1 works is never entirely piofane in character, 
inks to the inspiration of his mysticism But as 
>n as he turns to the ka$ide we find him falling 
o artificiality of no value His Leila we-Medjnun 
1st be regarded as an original work rather than 

adaptation. No othei poei except Naslmi and 
wa 3 I has acquired a reputation like his through- 
t the whole Turkish world, he even exercised 
influence on the musician-poets of the people 
. Kopr. Zade M Fu 3 ad, Introduction aux Kulhyat 
Fuzull , Constantinople 1342, p. 3 — 22 , Turkiyat 
f djm , 11 434—436) 

Bakl after the death of Khayali was undoubtedly 

* greatest poet in Stambul His reputation spread 
7 rapidly throughout the empire and even as 

as India. All the later poets down to the 
L th century have praised him as their master 
s kaslde s, mertfiiycs and ghazeh really do attain 
high pitch of perfection. In spite of the fact 
it he was inspired by a number of piedecessois, 
retains all his own peisonality. In the expression 
sentiment Ba^I is below FuzUli, but the musical 
irm and faultless ease of his poems have given 
n the reputation of an inimitable master of 
ssicism 

The xvith century also produced a number of 
ler great masters of the ghazel and ha fide. We 
y mention HairetT, a very original poet, who 
»cribes the towns of Rum-ili and his amours; 

friend IshSk: Celebi; Rahml of Brusa, 
5wn from his translation of the £)gah-u-Derwi$h 
Hilall and for his fine gha zeh \ F 1 gh a n I executed 
order of Ibrahim Pasha; his successor Makall; 
irri Zade c UlwIof Stambul, author of remar- 
ble ka(ide s. In the second half of the century, 
nr I, c UbeidI, Mu’edhdhm Hu day I and I 


New c I are masters of the ghazel \ New c l was at 
the same time a great scholar and stylist. We 
must also mention RHl)i of Baghdad whose Terkib- 
bend only won him fame later. Then FewrI, 
D j e n a n i of Brusa and SelT^I, who became 
known by their mufehamme s and museddes . Sunni 
and the celebrated Kara Fazll wrote rubdfi in 
the style of KhaiySm. Sa'atl, Shtthretl, R iy£zl 
and c Ata excelled m the hutfw. Others like 
Saghirl, X^ani and Ghazall, surnamed Deli 
B i r a d e r, wrote hezcl, mezah (bantering poems ; 
cf. ghazalI and Kopr. Zade M. Fu 3 ad, Yeni 
Medjmlfa, 1917, N° 15). Finally two forms very 
fashionable in the poetry of this period were the 
mu c amma (enigma) and the ta?rihh (chronogram). 
The poet Emrl excelled in both of these. 

As regards the methnewi we find, alongside of 
numerous translations and imitations of Persian 
works, original poems on local subjects like the 
SLehr-engtz, mystical poems and rhymed chronicles. 
The subject of Yusuf-u Zuletkha was very popular, 
especially one by Hamdl, Many poets also wrote 
a Letla-u Mcdjniin , of which by far the finest was 
FuzUll’s. Other subjects were the Mihr-u Mush- 
terl , translated by Mirl from the Peisian, Ebkar-i 
Efkar and Bahram-u Zuhre , both of which were 
chosen by Fihri as subjects, and many others. 
The best known authors of methnewis were Kara 
Fazll [q. v.] of Stambul, author of Gul-u Bulbul \ 
Yahya Bey of Taghhdja and, not quite so cele- 
brated, L 5 mi c i [q v ] Yahy a Bey’s most celebrated 
poem is his merthiye on the death of prince 
Mustafa (1553); his methnewis. Shah-u Geda , 
Gendjine-i Faz, Kitab-i Usui , Gulshen-i Enwar , 
YUsuf-u Zuletkha are distinguished by a remark- 
able* originality [cf. yahyA bey]. We must also 
mention Adheri Ibrahim Celebi (993 = 

1 585)1 author of a Alaksh-t KhayaL and MustafS 
EjinanI of Brusa (d 1004=1596), who wrote 
Makhzan al-Asrar , Riyad al- Dn nan and Dj ala? 
al-Kulub Among descriptions of towns we have 
several descriptions of Brusa beginning with that 
of Lami'i, there are similar works on Edirne, 
Diy2lr Bakr, Stambul etc. ; to the same class belongs 
the Risale-i Ta^rifat of Fakir! (d. 941 = 1534 ) 
of consideiable historical value for its descnption 
of the various classes of society (cf. Kopr. Zade 
M Fu’ad, Hayat \ 1921, N°. 2) The ghazeh of Ni* 
hall of Brusa (d 949 = 1542) are of equal in- 
terest, in which the poet describes young beauties 
belonging to the trade-gilds (cf Kopr. Zade M 
Fu 5 5 d, Yeht Med/mu c a , 1918, N° 62) 

The methnewi form was also still used for 
mystical works, lives of saints, collections of rules 
for the mystic orders, lexicographical works etc , 
most of which have little literary value Several 
poets wrote ILadith-i arbalin , in imitation of DjamI 
and Newa 3 ! To this class also belongs the famous 
Htlye of Kh 5 V** nI [q. v *] and the translations of 
the Hadith-i arbaHn by the same author Encouraged 
by the fame of the Mawltd of Suieim 5 n Celebi, 
many poets, beginning with Ak Shams al-Dln 
Zade Hamdl took up the same subject but 
without attaining the same popularity. Lastly we 
may mention a Deh-murgh-n&me , inspired by the 
Mantik al-Tatr of c Att 5 r and dedicated in 919 
(1512) to Selim I by Sh e m s I 

As the mystic movement increased m strength 
in this century and new teke s were everywhere 
opened, it is not surprising that poets belonging 
to the different orders should write didactic works, 
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mystic poems and collections of legends of saints, 
alongside of translations of Aiabic and Persian 
mystical works. We may say that each fartka 
had its own literature, among these liteiatures 
the moie important belong to the heterodox gioups. 
Thus the literature of the Bektashfs, begun in the 
xvth century by Nedlml, had repiesentatives in 
Yeti ml and c AskerI, dervishes of the teke of 
Saiyid GhfizI, and others. Many of these figures 
are of great interest in the history of religion foi 
the freedom with which they expiesstd their 
thoughts — which sometimes cost them their lives 
Their heretical doctrines were not only disseminated 
among heterodox bodies like the BektSsbis and 
Hurufls but also in orthodox ordeis like the Khal- 
wetls and MelSmis, as we know from the histoncal 
souices. Other mystics wrote very simple poems, 
like YahyS Efendi of Beshiktagh and others 

Finally a number of historical works were written 
in the form of metfitiewi s With the exception of 
the Ottoman history of Ha did! written in 937 
(1531), they always deal with a single event (the 
taking of Buda, of Djerbe, the Yemen etc.) or 
with the victories of a sultan (particularly Su- 
leiman) or of a commander (like Khair al-Din 
Pasha Barbaiossa, Oz Demir Oghlu c O£hman 
Pasha etc ). 

Prose in this century assumes a heavier and 
more artificial foim; exaggerating Persian models, 
the simplest ideas are expressed by the most 
complicated images to the detriment of the subject 
This lack of taste is found in the greatest stylists 
of the period L 5 mi c i, Kemal Pasha Zade, 
Djelal Zade, Feridun Beg, c Azmi, the trans- 
lator of the Humay un-name, c All Celebi, Kf- 
nalf Zade c Ali Celebi, Kh w 5 dja Sa c d al- 
Din [q. v ] and others. This artificial tendency 
had a much more disastrous influence on prose 
than on poetry Works written in simple language 
were despised by the educated classes We find 
however that m very long works, it was only the 
preface that was written in this turgid and clumsy 
style. Many literary, historical, religious or moralising 
works of the period were in fact written in more 
simple language The same applies to official coires- 
pondence and other state documents. In religious 
works intended for the people, every endeavour 
was made to write as simply as possible The prose 
which we possess by B&kl and Fuzuli shows 
an elegant and comparatively simple language. 

We shall begin with the historical works, a 
field in which great progress was made in this 
century, mainly on account of the interest taken 
by the educated classes m the military successes 
of the empire Beside the rhymed chronicle, in 
continuation of the Seldjuk tradition, we find from 
the time of Bayazld II and Selim I historical works 
in prose The official Ottoman history written in 
Persian by Idris BitlisI was translated into Turkish 
by his son. Other general histories were those of 
Ibn Kemal, £>jelal Zade Mustafa Celebi, 
entitled Tabaka t al-Mamaltk , of Muhyl al-Din 

email, of Lutfl Pagha, of KhwajJja Sa c d 
al-Din and of € A 1 1 . There are also a number 
of special histones, dealing with particular periods 
or certain events (the Fethname s) and biographical 
works (like the Diarvahir al-Mariakib relating to 
Solj:ollf). At the same time the office of &heh- 
name&i was maintained at the couit. In the time 
of Suleiman, it was filled by Feth Allah c Arif 
Celebi, whose successors included A flat un 


ShirwanI, Seiyid LukmSn and Ta'llfcl 
Zade (d. 1013=1604). These were also Tur- 
kish poets, but tradition demanded that the offi- 
cial s Shehname should be written m Persian in 
the mutckartb metre, until Mehmed III ordered 
it to be written in Tuikish. From the time of 
Ta c likl Zade, prose began to appear scattered 
through the text. From the historical point of view 
these §hehname s are naturally of less importance 
than the non-official chronicles. While works like 
the Tadj a /- Tart<arikh of Sa c d al-Din were 
regarded as models of style, the Tcfrlkh of Lutfl 
Pa§ha [q. v ], whose style more resembles that 
of the old chiomcles, and especially his A$af- 
name aie very important for our knowledge of 
the social history of this period. The Ta'rtkh of 
Selanikli Mustafa Efendi shows how cor- 
rupt the administration was at the end of the 
century We must legard c A 1 1 [q v.] as the greatest 
historian of the time and his other works reveal 
him as a man of almost encyclopaedic learning. 
Not only his Kunh al-AfeJibar, but also his Nafikat 
al-Salatin , Kawcfid al-Ma&alts and Mcricikib-i 
Hunerweran show that the author was a seveie 
critic, well informed about the conditions of life 
of his time The style of his historical works is 
relatively simple (on his life and woiks cf the 
introduction by Ibn al-Amln Mahmud Kemal to 
the edition of the Meriakib-i Hunerweran , Stambul 
1926) To this centuiy also belongs the Shaka*tk~t 
Nitniamye wntten in Arabic by Tashkoprii 
Zade [q v.] and translated into Tuikish with 
additions by Medjdl of Edirne and Khaki of 
Belgrad , also an extensive biographical literature 
among which the biographies of the Turkish 
mystic sheikhs are of considerable historical in- 
terest A similar interest is contained in a few’ 
light works of badinage (mezah) like the Nafs 
cil-ami -name of Lami c i and of Nik sari Zade 
(cf. Millt Tetebbu'lar Medjmifasl , N°. 3). 

Among historical works, those which deal with 
literary history occupy an important place The 
first Ottoman tedhkere is the Hedit Behidit written 
in 945 (1538) by Sehi, in imitation of the 
Mad/ahs al-Nafd’ts of Newa’i. He was followed 
by L a 1 1 f I [qv], C A §h ! k Celebi [q v.], C A h d I 
of Baghdad and Hasan Celebi [q. v ]. c AlI 
also gives important notices of poets in his Kunh 
al-Akhbar The compilation of collections of naza°ir 
on poems of other poets, like the Djam? al-Naztfir 
written in 918 (1512) by HS^jdji Kemal, con- 
taining poems by 266 poets, and others, is a 
custom which is also found in the XVI th century 
and has contnbuted greatly to our knowledge of 
Tuikish poets. 

It is in this century that we find geographi- 
cal works and travels beginning to appear. In 
the xvtk centuiy we have only translations and 
excerpts fiom Kazwlnl and Ibn al-Wardi as well 
as a translation from the Greek of Ptolemy. In 
the xvi th centuiy, these two works are again trans- 
lated, as well as those of Abu ’ 1 -Fida 5 (by Si pah I 
ZSde) and Istakhrl (by gherlf Efendi) and c All 
Kushdjl’s work on mathematical geogiaphy, and 
geogiaphical descriptions of Egypt. A Cm Siyahat - 
namest written in Persian by the merchant c AIl 
Ekber KhltSvi was translated into Turkish for 
Mui 5 d III. The celebrated Bahrtye of Plrl Re 3 Is 
[q. v,] wntten in 935 (1529) was a result of the 
maritime policy of the Turkish empire. It is based 
in part on older cartographers like Safa 3 ! and 
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on Italian maps. As a result of Suleiman’s cam- 
paigns by land we have Mitrakdj? NasUh’s 
woik, full of admirable little sketches Seiyidi 
c All Re 3 Is wrote his Muhi( as a result of his 
unfortunate exploit in the Indian Ocean, although 
the book is based entirely on earlier Arab works. 
The Mifat al-Mamalik by the same author is 
mucn more ouginal. After it we have the Siyahat - 
name in verse of the merchant Ahmed b. Ibra- 
him, describing his voyage to India. The Manazir 
al-Awaltm of Mehmed c As]jik of Trebizond 
is very important; based on the old Arab geo- 
giaphies, it gives valuable new information about 
Ottoman lands. Finally we may mention a Ta^rikh-i 
Hmd-t Gharbi on the discovery of the New World, 
translated in 990 (1582) from a European language 
by Mehmed Yusuf al-HerewI (on this lite- 
lature cf. Taeschner in the Z. D. M.G , lxxvii., 

•923) 

Alongside of classical Turkish literature, we 
find the literature of the people increasing, the 
knowledge of which was spread by the ktssa - 
kh™an, the rneddah and the karagozdji in the 
popular cafes and in the barracks of the Janis- 
saries Many classical poets also wiote tui ku [q. v.] 
intended foi the masses. These turku are in the 
c atUd metre and m the form of murebba c , later 
they were called sharki [q. v ] This form of 
poem goes back to the earliest forms of verse 
among the Turks. But the works of unlettered 
poets, like Enwerl, XhiySbl, Rayl, Rahlk! 
and others, written in imitation of the classical 
poets, were more to the taste of the people. In 
popular gathenngs such themes as Abu Muslim , 
the Hamza- name, Battdl Ghazl etc were enthu- 
siastically received This encouraged Ha shim! 
of Stambul to wnte the methnewi . Barki we-pulaa 
taken from the Hamza-name and inspiied several 
authors and poets to write similar works Sultan 
Suleiman had the story of Firuz-shah translated 
into Turkish in 8 vols. by Salih Efendi, 
tianslatoi of the Q^antf al-Hikdyat. There were 
ki^a-kk^an even in the palaces of the sultans 
Alongside of old Muslim and Iranian subjects we 
find also collections of stories of everyday life 
like the Bur sail Khwadia c Abd al-Rfiif Efendi 
Hikayesi by the poet Wahdl, also called Ana 
Badjl Hikdyen. The stories of everyday life by 
Mustafa DjinanI of Brusa m an unaffected 
style give us a valuable insight into different 
aspects of the life of the people in these days. 
Anothei poet of this kind is Med hi, whose real 
name was Derwlsb Hasan, who was the meddah of 
Muiad HI (cf. Rieu, Cat of Turk . MSS., p. 42) 

In the xvi th century we aie a little better 
informed regarding the activities of the ozan , 
although they are now generally known as ^dsjilk 
or logurdju These wandeung musicians were to 
be found wheiever the people congregated and 
used to recite their poems in s> liable metres, 
love-songs, heroic tales, merthiyes and turku At 
the beginning of this century we have a portion 
of Bakh§hl’s epic on the Egyptian campaign of 
Selim I and at the end of the century we have 
the names of Kul Mehmed (d. 1014=1605), 
Oksuz Dede, Kh a y a 1 1 and K o r O gh 1 u , 
and, in the garrisons of the Maghrib, Cfrpanlf, 
Armudlu, Kul Culkha, GadSmuslu (cf also 
Kopr. Zade M. Fu 5 ad, Turk Sat Sjpfirleri^ 1930). 
The influence of the various classes of society on 
one another had even the result that syllabic 
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metre was sometimes used among the cultured 
classes (but especially in the hezef) and the c aril 4 
metre in popular poems, just as had been the 
case formetly for poems of a religious character. 
The mystic poets however, following the tradition 
of Yunus Emre, wrote their Wikis in syllabic 
metre. We may note the names of Umml SinSn 
(d 958=1551), Ahmed S 3 rb 3 n (d. 952 = 
I 545 X Idris MukhtefI (d. 1024=1615) and 
Seiyid Seif Allah g&alwetl (d. 1010 = 
1601). But the greatest successors of YUnus and 
Kaighusuz were found among the Bekt 3 §his and 
KIzUbash’s, such as Kul Himmet and his pupil 
Pir Sultan Abdal, a native of Slwfis who 
was executed in 1600 by order of Khidr Pasha 
(cf Sa c d al-Dln Nuzhet, Pir Sultan Abdal , 1 929). 
Other products of the popular literature of the 
period were Hasan Oghlu Turkulen, Kai a Oghlan 
Turkusu , Geytk Destanl . 

xvi ith Century 

In spite of the political decline of the empire 
we still find intellectual and literary life pursuing 
its normal course The knowledge of the Ottoman 
literary language spread among the Muslim lower 
classes generally and also through districts with a 
non-Turkish population or speaking a non-Ottoman 
Turkish dialect like eastern Anatolia (Adharl 
dialect) and the Crimea The Crimea began to 
produce a number of Ottoman poets, among them 
actually some of the KhSns. The influence of Turkish 
literature and culture is found as early as the 
xvi th century m the use of Arabic chaiacters by 
the Muhammadan Hungarians and Croats (cf. 
Ungansche Bibltothek , 1927, No 14). There is 
also a Turkish-Seibian dictionary in verse, called 
Potur Shahidiye , composed by H away I {Bull, 
de la Soc scient. de Skophje, 111. 189 — 202), a 
similar Turkish-Bosniak vocabulary by UskUfi 
and several rhymed Turco-Greek glossaries. 

Stambul was always the centre to vhich men 
of letters and learning flocked from all parts of 
the empire and from beyond its frontiers. With 
the exception of Muiad IV, no sultSn took an in- 
terest in literature, and among statesmen there were 
relatively few patrons of literature like Ilyas Pasha, 
Musahib Mustafa Pasha, Rami Pasha and the 
Sheikhs al-Islam YahyS and Behayl In spite of 
this and of the decline in the medreses this 
century saw scholars of ability like Sarf c Abd 
AllSh [q. v ], Isma c Il Ankarewl, Iskak 
Kh w adjasf, Ahmed Efendi, and others. The 
various branches of religious learning and Arabic 
philology have however no great representatives 
m this century, and the conflict betv* een the 
medreses and the tekes known as the “question 
of the Kadi Zade’s” shows what a narrow point 
of view still prevailed in the medreses . The perse- 
cutions of the mystical orders, which sometimes 
had a political object also, did not however 
prevent these oiders from continuing to prosper 
throughout the empire. 

The “classical” Turkish poetry of the xvu th century 
was m no respect below the level of the Persian 
models. But in place of devoting themselves to 
imitations and translations the Turkish poets were 
now working on original subjects It is true on 
the other hand that the influence of contemporary 
Persian and Indo-Persian poets is still felt. Nef c l 
shows the inspiration of c Urfi, Nab! of and 
N 5 5 1 1 1 * 1 Kadlm that of ghaw^at. 
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Nef c I [q v.] may be regarded as the greatest 
Turkish master of the ka$\de y on account of the 
power of his imagination, the richness of his 
language and the harmony of his style. His ghazels 
and his htdjxv on the other hand are less successful. 
The influence of Nef c I was always great on his 
successors, although his period saw several eminent 
ka(i<iedji, like New c l Zade c AtSyI, K&fZSde 
Fa 3 id I, Riyadi, SabrI and* RidSyl The 
greatest representative of the ghazel is the Shaikh 
al-Islam Yahya [q v] who may be regarded as 
the successor of Bakl, especially on account of 
his great power to express feelings and emotions 
His fame likewise survived into the following 
centuries Other representatives of the school of 
Bakl and Yahya are the Sheikh al-IslSm B e h a y I 
and Wedjdl In contrast to the latter, the poets 
Fehlm [q. v ], NaMl-i Kadlm [q. v.], Shehrl 
and even the poet Nab I [q v] were undei the 
influence of contemporary Persian poetry NabI 
on whom can be noticed the influence of Sa 5 ib 
became renowned for his methncwi khairtyes and 
his ghazel s. His poems are characterized by the 
prepondeiance of intellectual conceptions but this 
has not affected his popularity In many of his 
poems he describes and criticises the social life 
of his time. His young contemporary Th a b 1 1 
[q. v.] endeavours to show his originality by 
mingling proverbial expressions with his poetry. 
Among the masteisof theghnzelin the xvnth century 
we may also mention Nishatl Mewlewi, 
X>jewrl and Rami Mehmed Pasha 

c Az m I Zade Haletl [qv] excelled in all 
poetical genres and is best known for his ruha^i 
The laghz and the mtfamma became very popular 
as did the ta^rtkh (chronogram ) The htdjw and 
mezah , composed in diffeient forms, caused poets 
of the first rank to write very coarse things Some 
products of this genre however can be appreciated, 
like the tedhkere in the form of a methnewi by 
G lift I in which the author depicts contemporary 
poets; the htdjw of Fehlm and of Djewi I, written 
in the form of mulammd c , are curious because the 
text is scattered with passages in non-Turkish 
languages. 

Some methnexvis of the first half of the century 
show a remarkable perfection The subjects of the 
old hhamsas are gradually replaced by more topical 
subjects. The greatest representative of the style is 
New'i Zade c At 5 yf [q v] who acquired his 
great reputation with his Khamsa , the subjects of 
which are taken from the life of his time. This poet 
reveals the influence of his Turkish predecessors 
like Yahya of Tasljlldja and Djinani (cf xvith 
century). After him we may note the following 
authors of methnexuis Kaf Zade F a 3 1 d I, Gh a n I 
Z5de Nadirl and Riyadi It was mainly in this 
century that it became fashionable to write Sakt - 
name s m imitation of the Persian poet Zuhurl, 
although this genre is already found earlier, as is 
shown by the '■Ishret-name of RewanI (xvith century) 
Among tht Saki-names we may specially note those of 
c At 3 yI, Riyadi and Haletl, all are tinged with 
mysticism. The methnexui thus served for all sorts 
of subjects taken from daily life, stories, descrip- 
tions, speculative works, tales of actual events etc. 

The number of religious and mystical works, 
lives of saints and didactic works connected with 
the different (arikas is very great m this century. 
Poetical forms were often used for them. Very well 
known is the Aft rafyiye of Nad lr I. Then there were 


panegyrics of the Prophet ( na c t\ translations in verse 
of the HadUh-i arbdtn , of maxvlids etc. Among the 
mystic poets there were some who used the syllabic 
metre; we may note Niy 3 zl-i MisrI, founder of 
the Misrfye division of the Khalwetlye order, whose 
poems were long popular; the Bekta&hls also num- 
bered seveial poets m their ranks. There are also 
a large number of historical works m verse, Shah - 
name s, Gkazanamez , etc., like the Sliahname of 
Nadir! of the time of Othman II and others. The 
She hmshahname written by Mill he ml by order of 
Murad IV has only the preface m Turkish; the 
rest is Persian m keeping with the old tradition. 
It is in this century also that the custom begins 
of writing brief Ottoman histories in verse; we have 
that ofTalibl, written in 1017 (1608), of Nitfiai I 
(d. in 1075= *664) written for Mehmed IV and 
the Fihnst-i Shahdn^ dedicated to Mehmed IV by 
Solak Zade Hemdemi, and continued by a 
series of poets down to Ziy 5 Pasha in the xixth 
century. This kind of work has neither much 
historical nor literary value. 

Literary prose follows the same lines as in the 
preceding centuiy. The great stylists {tnunskt) like 
Weisi, Nergisi, O k dj u Z 5 d e and others 
carried affection of language to a still more 
advanced degree A fine specimen is given by the 
official documents addressed to the Persian court 
and written by tnunshts like H u k m I ; this same 
style, devoid of any taste, was sometimes used even 
in private correspondence. The works which were 
considered to have no literary value in their day 
are those which are now most appreciated, like 
those of Ko£i Beg, Katib Celeb i, EwliyS 
Celebi and Na c Ima. Histones, in this century 
also, take first place among prose works. There 
are several which have the character of semi-official 
chronicles like the Shehname written in prose by 
Taghkopi uzade for c OthmSn II Murad IV ap- 
pointed Kabili as xvaffa-nuxuis for the Enwan 
campaign In 1074 (1664) the nishandji c Abd al- 
Rahmfin Pasha was appointed by Mehmed IV to 
chronicle events, as was Mehmed Khalifa of 
Ffndlkll by Mustafa II It is only later that Na c Im 5 
was appointed xvak z a-nuwis. The historical works of 
this century aie translations of the general histones 
of Islam, original works on the same subject, general 
and special works and monographs on Ottoman 
history. From the historical point of view, the most 
important are the Diamt' al-Duxval T written in Arabic 
by M u n e dj dj 1 m B a sh f, the Fedhleke of K a 1 1 b 
Celebi, the Tcfrlkk of PefcewT and the best that 
of Na c Ima The great encyclopaedist Katib Celebi 
[cf HlCJEJI khalIfa] also reveals himself m his 
Mtzan al-Hakk and Dastur al^Amal as a historian 
of penetrating insight. Pefcewl [q. v.], who made 
use of Christian souices, is also very valuable for 
his sound judgment and impartiality Na ( lma [q v ] 
who posessed descriptive powers of the first order, 
gives vivid psychological analyses of historical cha- 
racters. K06I Beg [q.v.] examines in his celebrated 
Risale the causes of the decline of the empire. 
Kara Celebi Zade is a munshl rather than a 
historian. We must also mention chroniclers like 
Wedjlhl, Hasan Bey Zade and Solak Z a de, 
as well as the dhetl to the Shakd?ik-i nu^ manly e 
by New c I Zade c A{ayI and the continuation 
by c Ushsbal£l Z 5 de. 

The tedkkere is much below the level of the 
xvith century; the most notable is that of Riyadi 
written in 1018 (1609). The Riyad al-S&tfartf of 
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K5f Zade Fa’idI composed in 1030 (1621) also 
contains specimens of the work of the poets dealt 
with in it. There is also the diet l to this work 
by Mehmed c Asim (d. 1086= 1675), the concise 
tedhdere of Ri<J& and that of Giiftl already 
mentioned. The NTaffil? al-Nazcfir by KhisSlI 
(d. 1062= 1652) is a collection of matld s. 

In the field of geography the most important 
works are those of Katib Celebi and Abu 
Bakr Dimashki They use European as well 
as Muslim sources. The Styahat-name of E w 1 1 y 5 
Celeb 1 [q. v.] is important foi the history of all 
aspects of social life. In spite of its defects it is 
a work without an equal in Turkish literature. 
In this century also the first sefaret-names appear 

The great popularity of the skehnamedjii meddah , 
karagozdjt etc. continued m this century in all 
classes of society. At Brusa we have Derwlsh 
KSmill, Kurban! C A 1 1 s I and others, at 
Eizerflm KassSb Kurd, Kandilli Oghlu 
etc At Stambul there were eighty meddah , who 
were organised in a gild ( e$naf)\ the best known 
is Tifll [q. v.] who was nedim to Murad IV. 
Towards the end of this century the meddah 
KfrimI (d 1120=1708) flourished. 

The musician-poets ( saz shaftrlert) became very 
numerous in the xviith century We find them 
among the Janissaries, the sipahls, the lewends, 
the djelalfs, and m the religious bodies like the 
Kfzflbash and the Bektashls. They were always to 
be found in military retinues. The writer has suc- 
ceeded in collecting and identifying the works and 
names of about thirty musician-poets of this century 
The most notable are Gewheil and c Asbfk 
c Omer; the latter has almost become the patron 
saint of the saz shfiirleri (cf Koprulu Zade M Fu 3 ad, 
Turk sazsairlertne ait me tinier we-tetkikler , I — V, 
Istambul 1929-1930) The influence of this popular 
literature is felt even among the upper classes, as 
in the poems of the Khan of the Cumea, Mehmed 
Giray, who wrote under the makhlas of Kfimil, 
and a merthiye of C A f ife Sultan, one of the favou- 
rites of Mehmed IV Seveial “classical” poets also 
wTote diat kl for the masses. The poem on the hero 
Gendj c Othman by Kayfkdj? Mustafa has actu- 
ally given rise to a folk tale which still survives 
in Anatolia (Kopruld ZSde M Fu^ad, Kayikci kul 
Mustafa we-genc osman hikayesi , Istambul 1930) 
It is piobable that several other folk-tales originated 
m this centuiy, like those called c Ashtk Kerem, 
c Ashtk Ghartb , and Shah Ismael Lastly we see 
from the statements of EwliyS Celebi that it 
was in this centuiy that the Orta Oyunu [q v ] 
began to be popular with the people. 

xviiith century. 

Literatuie and culture continued in this century 
to follow the same lines as in the preceding centuries 
There was a vast output m prose and poetry, while 
the intellectual links with Peisia and Transoxania 
continued to exist. Persian poets, expecially §haw- 
k at and Sa’ib, exercised a great influence on Tur- 
kish poetry But in spite of all this, the tendency 
to a moie individual development gained in strength 
and was shown in the endeavours to simplify the 
language It is mainly due to the great poets of 
the beginning of this century that classical Turkish 
poetry entered on a path entirely independent of 
contemporary Persian poetry 

The period of DamSd Ibrfihlm Pasha [q. v.] is 
a very important one. Many works were written 


and translated by his orders or those of Sultan 
Ahmed III. Committees were appointed to trans- 
late important works rapidly. Among the poets 
of this period we may mention c Othman Z 5 de 
Ta’ib, who was called the king of poets, Seiyid 
Wehbl, Sami, Rashid, Neill, Selim, Kami, 
of Edirne, DurrI, Xh^Vih, c Arif, Salim, 
Celebi Zade c Asim, and c Izzet <AlI Pasha. 
Nedim [q. v.] m particular acquired a great re- 
putation in the second half of the century and 
later. His ghazels and his s&arfi recall the period 
of Sa c d-Sbad and by his original subjects, rich 
imagination and harmonious language, he surpasses 
his predecessors and his contemporaries. In the 
lharki he reached a level which neither Nazim 
before him nor Fadil Enderlini after him 
attained. It was also through the patronage of 
DamSd Ibrahim Pasha that Ibrahim Muteferrika 
[q. v.] was able to inaugurate Turkish typography; 
but for several reasons printing remained confined 
to a very restricted sphere throughout this century 
and did not exercise any particular influence on 
intellectual or artistic life. 

Among the great poets of this century we must 
also make special mention of Kodja Raghib 
Pasha [p. v], the greatest representative of the 
school of Nab!, and §heikh Ghalib [q. v.], the 
last great poet of the classical period In the 
kastde it was the influence of Neffi that dominated, 
while in the ghazel there was a rivalry between 
the disciples of Nedim and Sami on the one hand 
and admiiers of NSb! on the other. But towards 
the end of the century a decline m both schools 
became apparent; poets like Fadil Endertlni 
[q v] and Sunbulzade Wehbi [q.v.] are only 
mere imitators The poets of this century practised 
all forms of poetry and special attention was 
devoted to genres characteristic of an epoch of 
decadence, like the hidj'iv^ the bezel , the mif amnia 
(enigma) and the td'rikk (chronogram), while im- 
morality and a general decline in good taste in- 
ci eased On the other hand, true religious inspi- 
ration still continued, as may be seen from the 
munadyat and the na c t of Nazim, the Mfradftye 
of poets like Nay! c OthmSn Dede, Nahifl and 
c Arif Suleiman Bey and the verse translation 
of the Methnezvl of Mewlana by Nahifl The 
mr£hnewi$ of this period are numerous but of 
little literary value, the old subjects of the fehamsa 
are entiiely dropped, with the exception of the 
Husn-u c Ishk of Sheikh Ghalib, the last master- 
piece of this class. Finally, the rhymed histoncal 
works of this period and the mystic poems by 
initiates of the various orders are of little importance. 

Literary prose tends to become gradually simpler, 
although we still find imitations of the style of NergisI 
and Okt! Zade A well-known stylist like c Oth- 
m5n Zade Ta’ib openly declared against exag- 
gerated artificiality m prose. Historical works occupy 
the first place. Among authors serving as wakra - 
nuwis [q.v] we may mention Rashid, Celeb i- 
Zade C A si m and Wasif, but none of them can 
be compared to their predecessors like Na^mS, 
although hundreds of people were writing bio- 
graphical and historical works. The political and 
military decline of the empire caused a large 
number of iSylha (“memoirs”) to be written in- 
vestigating the causes. The most remarkable of 
these memoirs is that of Kodja Segban Bash?- 
From the point of view of geography we may 
note a number of important $efaret'ri&me s, of which 
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the Fransa Sefaret-natnesi ofYirmi SekizCelebi 
Mehmed Efendi is a typical example, these 
works were occasionally, although rarely, written 
m verse. The sur-names written to celebrate the 
splendid festivals held by the sultans are important 
sources for sociological research Those best known 
are the Su; -names of Seiyid Wehbi and of 
Hash met The collections of biographies of poets 
are even more numerous than m the preceding 
century. We may mention the tedhkcie s ofSafSyi 
and Salim and that of Beligh, the tedhkere of 
Esrar Dede is specially devoted to Mewlewl 
poets; to this century belong also the fVaka J i c 
al-Fudalc? of Sheikh I, which is the final conti- 
nuation ( dheil ) of the Shaka'tk Lastly the Tuhfe-t 
Khattatin of Mustakim Zade — whom we 
may regard as the greatest encyclopaedist of this 
century — is the most important source for the 
Muslim and Turkish calligraphers {khattat) In 
the field of geography we have only translations 
and excerpts from European works. 

The meddah , karagozdjt and orta oyundju 
continued to enjoy the same popularity among all 
classes of society The works of the musician-poets 
were also known everywhere, we may mention 
Klmetl, Nilrl, LewnI, Kaba Sakai Mehmed 
and Fas l hT, but the populauty of Gewherl 
and c Ashlh c Omer continued; some of these 
poets were of Armenian origin, like Medjnun 
and War tan who lived at the beginning of the 
century. This influence of Turkish musician-poets 
on the poems of the Armenian ashugh peihaps 
begins as early as the xvi th century (cf Kopr Zade 
M. F u 3 ad m Edebiyat Fakultasi Me&mlfasl, 1922, 
N°. 1, p 1 — 32). The best example of the way 
in which the literary taste of the people had 
penetrated among the upper classes is the fact 
that the great poet Nedim also wrote a turku 
in the popular metre This tendency became more 
marked as the century advanced. 

XIX th century 

At the beginning of this century, Ottoman 
literature had sunk to a very low level which 
continued till the period of the “Tanzimat” Wasif 
EnderOnl [q v.] and c Izzet Molla [q v ] alone 
show some originality Was if appeals to the po- 
pular taste and shows the influence of Nedim as 
well as that of Fadil Enderuni c Izzet Molla, 
while stiongly influenced by Nedim and Shaikh 
Ghalib is, however, a much greater poet than 
WSsif, especially as legards the purity of his 
language and his poetical technique, in addition 
to kastdes and ghazels he wrote quite good z netfer 
neivis, he is the last “master” of classical poetry 
before the “Tanzimat”. It is true that even after 
the “Tanzimat”, many poets wrote kastdes and 
ghazels in the ancient style and among them the 
great advocates of literary innovations like Nam! k 
Kemal and Ziya Pasha; to this period also 
belong Ghalib Bey of Leskoffca, c Awnl Bey 
and C A r 1 f Hikmet Bey, all imitators of N a 3 1 1 i 
and Fehlm-i Kadlm. They had, however, no 
influence on the course of literary development. 
It was only natural that the old literary tradition 
could not disappear at one stroke; ShmSsi and 
his school had to maintain a long and hard struggle 
against the old school. 

The prose of the period before the “Tanzimat” 
is not of much value, although the production 
was not less than in preceding centuries. In history, 


the Tcfrthh ofMuterdjini c Asim is remarkable 
for its style and cutical ability; the author uses 
even simpler language in his translation of the 
Burlian-t Katf and of the Kamtis . The watfa- 
nuwis Es c ad Efendi, translator of the Musta{raf 
and author of the well-known Oss-t %afer on the 
extermination of the Janissaries, is far below 
c Asim, with his insipid language and confused 
style The same wi iter edited the Takwim-t Wektff 
and Sultan Mahmud II leproached him with the 
obscurity of his language in an account of a journey 
of the sultan which he had drawn up in this capacity. 
On the other hand, m his translation of the Mu - 
sla(raf, he recommends the use of Turkish in- 
stead of Arabic and Persian words and the sim- 
plification of literary style, which shows to what 
an extent the movement to simplify the language 
had made progress Lastly we must not forget 
the celebrated poet and stylist c Akif Pasha 
[q.v] who, m spite of several poems written m 
the popular metre and some works in simple 
prose, ought not to be regarded as the fust to 
spread literary innovations c Akif Pasha, indeed, 
remained entnely unaffected by European culture 
and is one of the last lepresentatives of the old 
literature. 

Among the representatives of the popular lite- 
rature we have information about the maddahs 
P16 Emin, K?z Ahmed, Hadjdi 1 Mii 3 edh- 
dhin, Kor Hafiz and others, as well as of some 
writers of shadow-plays ( khayaldji ) like Sh er- 
b e t dj i Emin, Hafiz of Kasim Pasha, Mu- 
sahib Sa c ld Efendi, it is only towards the 
end of the century that Katib Salih in breaking 
with the ancient tiadition began to imitate the 
modern theatre. 

The best known musician-poets of this century 
are Derdli, Dhihni of Baiburt and Em rah 
of Erzeium, who acquired a great and well merited 
popularity in Asia Minor as well as in Constan- 
tinople among all classes (cf Kopr. Z M Fu 3 ad, 
Erzttrumlu Ernrah , Istambul 1929) Down to the 
end of the reign of c Abd al- c Azlz these c aditks 
used to assemble in a caf6 in Ta 5 uk Pazarl They 
had an organisation of their own with a chief 
(re*is) at their head, recognised by the government. 
This organisation was broken up later on, but in 
the xx th century we still find musician-poets in 
Asia Minor 

This classical Turkish literature and especially 
the poetry had lost almost all its vigour and 
originality by the time the Tanzimat began. Clas- 
sical poetry had lost the ability to create anything 
new within its narrow limitations, and the poets 
could only produce imitations ( nazire ) of the great 
masters of the past, or in their efforts to show a 
little originality fall into artificiality and platitude. 
As a result of continually repeating the same con- 
ceptions by the same linited means of expression, 
all the vitality of Turkish poetry was destroyed. 
Even gieat artists like Nedim and Sheikh 
Gh 5 1 1 b had not been able to escape the rigid 
rules of the old models On the other hand, the 
attempts to draw upon the language and literature 
of the people and to appeal more to popular taste 
and language, efforts such as we obseive in Fadil 
Enderflni and W 5 sif, only resulted in vulgarity 
and banality. In spite of the political and economic 
connection with Europe which had existed for 
centuries, the social structure of the Ottoman 
people had never emerged from the frame of 
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Islamic civilization, which kept it imprisoned in 
a mediaeval system of ideas. It is true that the 
continual military defeats and the gradual economic 
decline had impiessed upon thinking people the 
material and technical superiority of Europe and 
that, as early as the xvnith century, they had 
begun to take advantage of European skill to re- 
organise the army and the fleet But it was much 
more difficult to admit the superiority of Europe 
m the field of culture. The medrese s, which were 
m a very backward state compared with earlier 
centuries, still clung tenaciously to the mentality 
and tastes of the middle ages Modern science 
was beginning to be introduced only in institutions 
founded foi the army, like the Engineering School 
(muhendts-khanc) and the Medical School (tibb~ 
khane). These innovations owed a great deal to 
a few individuals, who had studied western 
languages and modern sciences, like Kh o dj a 
Ishak Efendi, Gelenberl and ghanf Zade, 
It was the need felt by Selim III and especially 
by Mahmud II to reorganise the army and navy 
and to establish a central administration to prevent 
the empire being parcelled out between feudal 
chiefs, that led them to consent, in spite of the 
opposition of the medrese s, to the reform of the 
teaching of mathematics and natural sciences 

From the end of the xvinth century, there were 
in Turkey men who knew French and recognised 
the cultuial superiouty of Europe. In bringing 
teachers fiom France and sending students to 
Europe, the movement of Europeanisation was 
encouraged in Turkey It was natural then that 
as a result of all these needs, European influence 
began to show itself little by little, as in every 
branch of life, also in the field of thought and art. 

b “European” Tuikish Literature. 

Period of the “Tanzimat” and the 
New Literature. 

The great industrial and capitalist development 
in Europe as well as the political expansion and 
livalry of the imperialist Great Poweis could not 
long ignore so vast and rich a field of exploitation 
as Turkey. At the same time the mediaeval insti- 
tutions of the empire had lost their powei of 
resistance and the levolutionary movements m 
France had propagated the principle of nationality 
among the non-Muslim elements. All these circum- 
stances made the urgent need felt of introducing 
leforms in the social and administrative institutions 
of the empire These refoiras were to meet with 
considerable resistance, not only among the lower 
classes but also among those members of the 
educated classes who had been educated m the 
medrese s It was due to Reshld Pasha and his 
little gioup of followers that the reforms were 
gradually introduced into the country. In Turkish 
history these reforms are known as “Tanzim 5 t”[q v ]. 

The Tanzimat weie not confined to the fields 
of administration, justice and finance; with the 
object of securing the progress of education among 
the Muslim Turks, pnmary and secondary schools 
were opened and plans made to found a univeisity. 
An Endjumen-t dant$]i was foimed to prepare 
schoolbooks (1269 = 1853) and students were 
sent to Europe. The En&umen-t dUnts& was soon 
replaced by the Dj enftyet-i hltniye-i ^ 0 th manly e 
(1277 = i860), which began to publish its own 
organ : Me&mifa-t Funun. In the following year, 


the Girls’ School was opened and in 1279 (1862) 
University courses were begun. In 1282 (1865) 
was formed a Ter Heme DiemHyetu in 1284(1867) 
the Civil School of Medicine ( J'tbbiye-i mulklye 
Mektebi) began its lectures, and in the following 
year, the Lyc6e of Galata SerSy was opened, the 
curriculum of which was adapted from western 
secondary schools and French was used for teaching 
alongside of Turkish The University ( Dar al- 
Funun ) was opened in 1286 (1869) but the intrigues 
of the conservative elements forced it to be closed 
two years later In 1287 (1870) the School of 
Law ( Hukuk Mektebi) was opened and m 1294 
(1877) a School of Political Sciences (Afek/eb-i 
mulklye ) At the same time museums and libraries 
were founded as well as technical schools like the 
engineering, agricultural and commercial schools. 
Thus there was gradually created an educated 
class outside of the med/eses. All this activity was 
accompanied by a gradual development of the 
daily press. In 1247 (1831) the official publication 
Takwim-t Wekaii began to appear which was 
followed by the Ehcride-i Hawadltk in 1256 
(1840), the Terdjuman-i Akwal in 1276 (1859) 
and the Ta$iutr-t Efkar in 1278 (1861) [cf. 
I>jarIda] These two last mark an important stage 
in the histoiy of modem developments for it was 
through them that Shin 5 s I, founder of the new 
literary school, and his disciple Namffc KemSl 
addressed the public. Down to the period when 
the absolutism of c Abd al-Hamld prevented any 
kind of publication, the Tuikish press developed 
very rapidly Many scientific and literary works 
weie translated from European languages, especially 
.from French, and the Turkish language began to 
be simplified, at the same time enriching itself 
with a large number of scientific expressions. 

The three great figures of the new literature are 
Shmasi [q v] who had been educated m France, 
his great disciple Namlk KemSl [cf. kemXl] 
and Ziya Pasha [q v], both of whom had lived 
in France as exiles Through these circumstances 
the new school was imbued with the French 
literature of the xvm th and xix th century, and the 
pi mciples proclaimed during the political revolutions 
in France The innovators wished to exterminate 
the old feudal literature and proclaim the ideas 
of “fatherland” ( watan ), “liberty” ( hurriyet\ 
“democracy” ( khalkdjlllk ) and “constitutionalism” 
(mes/p uftyet)) they aimed at creating a “bourgeois” 
liteiature. It was m this way that journalism, 
political and literary criticism, the theatre, the 
translation of western literary works, the novel 
and the philosophical and sociological essay began. 
Shinasi was neither a brilliant stylist nor a great 
poet, but his programme was well defined; he 
wished to free himself from the trammels of the 
old unintelligible language, although he was not 
able to realise all this programme, his theories 
exercised a great influence on those around him. 
Ziya Pa ah a, by his translations of Rousseau and 
Mohfcre and by his literary and political criticism, 
gave great support to this movement. He was well 
versed in the classical literature, yet he went so 
far as to allege that this literature had no relation 
to the Turkish chaiacter; he upheld the thesis 
that one ought to follow nature, i. e. borrow from 
the popular language and literature. In reality 
Ziya Pasha had neither the strength nor the courage 
to put these theories into force. 

It was undoubtedly N 5 m?k KemSl who assured 
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the definite success of the new school. He was a 
great artist, a keen fighter, a prolific author and 
a great patriot. For him art was a means of 
provoking a revival m the land and he contributed 
vigorously to the cultural and political revolution 
in Turkey by his political articles, his dramas, 
his novels, his patriotic poetry, his histoncal works, 
his critical essays and even by his pnvate letters. 
He exercised a profound influence The presentation 
of Wa(an was a great political event in the country. 
He attacked the old literature even more bitterly 
than Ziy 5 Pasha and thought that it was impossible 
to write Turkish poetry in the c arud metre. 
However, not even Kem&l could cast off the old 
traditions entirely, nor could his friends. It is for 
this leason that Sa c d Allah Pasha was able to 
write in 1297 (1880) in an anonymous article m 
the journal Wakt y that pupils should only be 
given literal translations of western works because 
the “new” wnters had not been able to produce in 
reality any really new. 

c Abd al-Hakk HSmid [q. v.], a pupil of 
Namf^ Kem 5 l, brought about a great revolution 
in the field of poetry, which hitherto had not 
been able to free itself fiom ancient forms This 
extremely prolific poet introduced into Turkish the 
lyric and the drama m which his models were 
Dante, Racine, Corneille and Shakespeare. Even 
NSmfk Kemal acknowledged that the new Turkish 
poetry begins with Hamid Other important figures 
were RidjS 3 ! Z 5 de Ekrem [cf. ekrem] and 
Sami Pasha Zade Seza 3 i [q. v ], but in pro- 
poition as the pressure of despotism increased, 
the second generation of the period of the 
Tanzimat began more and more to pursue purely 
artistic ends 

Many other thinkers or writers have contributed 
to the cultural evolution of the country We may 
mention the famous historian Ahmed Djewdet 
Pa^ha [q. v.], Ahmed Wefik Pasha [q v ], 
Suleiman Pasha, and the great writer and 
encyclopaedist Ahmed Midhat Efendi [q.v ], 
as well as the lexicographer §hSms al-Dln 
S 5 mi Bey [q v.] Djewdet Pasha, well versed 
m oriental learning and author of a Turkish 
grammar in collaboration with Fu 3 ad Pasha, has 
written beautiful prose in Turkish Ahmed Wefik, 
animated by western ideas, wished to revive national 
culture, and proclaimed the fact that the Tuiks 
of Anatolia were a branch of the great Turkish 
nation. He compiled the first dictonary of Anatolian 
Turkish, collected proverbs and translated the 
Shatfjara-t Turk of Abu ’1 GhazI By his adaptations 
of the comedies of Moliere he played a great part 
m the development of the Turkish theatre Suleiman 
Pasha, who reorganised the military schools, was 
a great patriot. He claimed that the language and 
literature should be called “Turkish” and not 
“ c OthmanlI”, m his Tcfiikh-t t Alam he devoted a 
special chapter to the early Turks, taking his 
material from Deguignes and other sources 

Lastly Ahmed Midhat wrote and translated 
hundreds of volumes of a popular nature, beginning 
with books of the alphabet; he thus trained the 
people to read and contributed to raising the 
level of education, which was his only aim, 
for his books have no scientific or literary value. 
Ssm! Bey showed himself a worthy successor of 
Wefllj: Pasha in his Kamus aLA'lUm SLn&JT&mUs-i 
Turkl . 

At the end of the xix*h century appeared 


Mu c allim Nadjl [q ▼•]» who obtained great 
fame under the protection of Ahmed Midhat. N&djI 
was well versed in eastern culture and wrote p, hazels 
m the classical style alongside of good poems m 
the new style. The followers of the old school 
expected from him almost a resurrection of clas- 
sicism, although Nadjl was not at all a champion 
of such a reaction, as is shown by his beautiful 
simple prose (as in c Omertn lodjuklughu). His 
quarrels with Ekrem Bey originated rather m 
personal reasons. At the same time Nabf Zade 
N S z i m, who died very young, came to the front ; his 
novel Zehra makes him a figure of first importance 
in literary history. 

The most important event at the end of the 
xixth centuiy is the literaiy movement begun by 
a group of youthful men of letters who had as- 
sociated themselves, at the instigation of Ridj^ 3 ! 
Zade Ekrem, with the periodical Thenvet-i 
Funun \ this movement marks the second and last 
stage of the Europeanisation of Turkish literature. 
It is dominated by the figures of Tewfik Fikret 
[q v ] and Kh a 1 1 d Z 1 y 5 and is veiy much under 
the influence of the liteiary movements in France at 
the end of the xix*h century Started in a peuod 
of absolute despotism and having only a short 
life of five or six years, this movement produced 
works of a neurotic and pessimistic sentimentality 
Its motto was “art for art's sake”. If we except 
Djenab Shihab al-Dln, who acquired after 
the revolution the reputation of a great prose 
wi iter, S u 1 a 1 m a n Nazlf, who may be considered 
a pupil of N 5 mfk Kemal with an originality of 
his own, Ffi ? ik c All, an imitator of c Abd al- 
Hakk Hamid, and Isma c Il Safa, an independent 
figure, who finds his subjects in everyday life, all 
the poets who wiote in the Thcrwet-i Funun weie 
imitators of Tewfik Fikret. Khalid Ziya, who 
has a veiy choice style, is the true founder of the 
literary novel in Turkish. He takes his subjects 
generally from the upper middle classes, but some 
of his short stories describe the life of the people. 
The lattei genre has been more successfully treated 
by the novelists Ahmed Hikmet and H use in 
Ujahid, in more simple language. Mehmed 
Re^uf is a novelist who makes excellent psycho- 
logical analyses, but his language is mcoriect. In 
the field of science, philosophy and criticism, the 
collaborators on the The t wet-i Funun did no more 
than translate But the severe censoiship and the 
short life of the group did not enable them to 
show greater vitality. 

While the school of Tewfik Fikret and Khalid Ziya 
reflected only the life of the upper classes, Hiisein 
R a h m I [q v] depicted in his novels various aspects 
of the life of the people, and at the same time 
the notable publicist Ahmed Rasim [q v] was 
dealing in several of his works with the same 
subject. Among the poets of this period, we may 
further mention Riza Tewfl^ [q v.] who has 
written the finest lyrics m the style of the ^adilk 
poets and Bektasbi, but in syllabic metre, the 
poetess Nigai JChanfm and lastly Mehmed 
Emin Bey [q v] who suddenly became celebrated 
during the Turco-Greek war by his Turkce Shi z j ler . 
Mehmed Emin employed a very simple language 
in the syllabic metre and wished to reach the 
people directly {fejialka doghrit )^ although the existing 
popular literature with its mentality, tastes and 
traditional forms were entirely unknown to him. 
As a man of letters he was entirely of the school 
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of Fikret; he was not however an individualist like 
his contemporaries but imbued with the democratic 
spirit {khalkdjillk) This was the first occasion on 
which a Turkish poet had descended to the level 
of the people. Perhaps it is right to charge him 
with a lack of lyrical feeling, but this does not 
prevent us fiom regarding him as an interesting figure 
m literary history At the same time the move- 
ment to simplify the language continued and even 
gave rise to an exaggerated punsm. By the trans- 
lation of the works of European scholars the 
early history and culture of the Turks became 
known, while the journalistic activities of the 
young Turks abroad began to envisage Turkish 
nationalism from the political point of view These 
were the mam elements in the cultural and literary 
life of Turkey before the Revolution of 1908. 

x x th century. 

The revolution of 1908, having brought about 
the abolition of the censorship, caused an extended 
literary activity The patriotic pieces of Kem5l 
and Hamid re-appeared on the stage and a large 
number of works of a sociological, philosophical 
and histoucal nature were translated into Turkish 
At the same time, great improvements were made 
in education and the relations with Europe laised 
the general cultural level to a height never befoie 
reached. 

The most important literary organisation after 
the Revolution was “Fedji-i ati”, although it was 
a literary circle which lasted only a short time; 
its members began by following the school of 
Fikret and Khalid Ziya, but the majority of them 
ended up as members of the national literary 
movement Ahmed Hashim alone continued to 
develop in the way he had fiist chosen. He never 
abandoned the c aiud metre, nor the conception 
of “art for art’s sake” in its strictest form Besides, 
he had ideas of his own on the relation between 
music and poetry (cf. H Du da, Ahmed Haschtm 
in W. 1 , 11., 1928, K°. 3— 4, p. 200—244) The 
poet Yahya Kemal who had a great influence 
after 1912 had literary views entirely different 
from those of Ahmed Hashim for he sought music 
rather in the exterior elements of his poems, while 
he retained the motto “art for art’s sake”. 
Another poet, who remained outside of the national 
literature is Mehmed c Akif, the advocate of 
PanislSmism and unrivalled master of the c arud 
metre, in simple language he describes the life 
of the people m its most realistic aspects. c Akif, 
whose lyrics sometimes rise to great heights, has 
remained quite uninfluenced by western poetry, 
he is a democratic poet, born of the people. In 
the work of these three poets, very different from 
one another, we see Turkish poetry striving to 
free itself from the too limited sphere of Tewfi^ 
Fikret and his school; but under the stimulus of 
the great development of the nationalist movement 
which manifested itself in the whole domain of 
art, poetry also has ended by entering on new paths 

a . The National Literature. 

After the Revolution of 1908, it was the ideal 
of Ottomanism that animated the 

governing classes. But the political events which 
rapidly followed, soon proved that this ideal was 
a chimera, by the attitude of the Muslim elements 
no less than by that of the Christians. The Turkish 
element, which was dominant in the empire, thus 


needed a new ideal; this was the national ideal, 
which had already revealed itself in the period 
of the Tanzfmfit and which had existed through 
the Hamldian period in a cultural form. After the 
revolution also, this movement began by assuming 
a cultural aspect. On December 28, 1908, the 
society Turk Derneyi was founded, the object of 
which was to study the past and present of the 
Turkish peoples, to simplify the Turkish language 
and to make it a language of science. This society 
had not much power, but m November 1911 the 
periodical Turk Yurdu began to appear and on 
March 12, 1912, the Turk Q({iaghl was founded. 
This movement was not confined to a few Turkish 
patiiots associated with it were a number of Tur- 
kish intellectuals fromother countries who had fled 
from the oppression of Tsarism, like Agha Oghlu 
Ahmed, Husain Zade c AlI and Ak: Cora Oghlu 
Yusuf The movement was violently opposed by 
the followers of a badly understood occidental- 
ism (gharbdfillk) on the one side and by the 
partisans of Panisl5mism ( ittihad-t Islam) on the 
other At the same time, the periodical Gengj 
Kalemler , published at Salonika, again started, 
under a pretentious name, a campaign to purify the 
Turkish language, and Ziyfi Gok Alp, a member 
of the Committee of Union and Progress (t((tkad-u 
terekki ), began his activities With the transfer of 
the central office to Constantinople, Ziyfi Gok Alp 
joined the Turk Yurdu. Later, after the disastrous 
conclusion of the Balkan War, the younger gene- 
ration also rallied to the national movement. The 
time was very opportune for the success of the 
national ideal, it only required a man capable of 
►directing the national idea and laying down a 
programme and giving it a philosophical basis. 
It was Ziyfi Gok Alp who did this He exercised 
a great influence on the youth by his university 
couises, by his lectures and by his articles and 

poems, all his life, from the time of the Balkan 
War to the Armistice, when he was exiled to 
Malta, and later during his sojourn in Diyar Bakr 
and Ankara, he displayed an uninterrupted activity : 
the r6sum6 of his teaching is contained in his 
book Turk&uluyun Esdslarl (Angora 1339 = 
1923). His death, soon after, was a cause of 
general mourning throughout the land 

As in all branches of life, the national movement 
made its influence felt m literature, the syllabic 
metre attained the dominant position in poetry; 
the language was simplified, the motto “art for 
art’s sake” was replaced by “art for life”, writers 
began to borrow from popular literatuie and 
its traditional forms; literature began to reflect 
the life and characteristics of all branches of 
society. Philological and historical studies were 
made on the works of the musician-poets, on the 
popular literature, the music of the people. In 
brief, the science of Turkology was founded [It is 
to Kopriilii Zade Mehmed Fu 3 fid, the author 
of this article, that almost all the credit of these 
important studies is due E d d.] All this contributed 
greatly to give a definite direction to the new literary 
movement. 

Among the poets of this movement we may 
give first place to F firmly Nttfidh, who in his 
last poems depicts the scenery of Anatolia, then 
OrhhSn Seif I, Enls Behldj, Ytlsuf Ziyfi, 
KhSlid Fakhrl, Nedjlb Ffigil. All these show 
the influence of Ziyfi Gok Alp and Yahya KernSl 
rather than of Mehmed Emin. In prose, the 
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progress is still more marked and the writers m 
it have still greater force. The greatest figure of 
the period is Kh Slide Edlb Khanfm. After 
the stories of love and passion which are charac- 
teristic of her first period she wrote books in the 
style of Ates&den Gomlek in which she describes 
the struggle of Anatolia for independence c Omer 
Seifeddln, who died young, has left a number 
of very good little stories, some of which, like 
Bomba , are masterpieces of national literature 
Reflk Khalid, who is peihaps the best writer 
of simple Turkish, describes in his Mcmlekct 
Htkayeleri realistic scenes of Anatolian life, 
hitherto unkown to literature, his realism however 
is expressed in a merciless sarcasm, quite devoid 
of sympathy and feeling. Ya c k;ub KadrI, even 
m his novels, is rather a stylist and a mystic poet 
than a story-teller. Other well-known figures in the 
new prose are FSlih Rifki, who describes m 
Atesh. zve-Gunesh episodes of the war in Palestine 
and R u §h e n Eshref. Among the novelists 
Reshad Nflrl achieved fame by his novel Call 
Ku$hu The evolution of the Turkish theatie is 
being hampered by the interminable adaptations 
of worthless French vaudeville. But the fact 
that the Turkish woman has appeared on the 
stage, that there are many good actors and that 
important western pieces are now being played 
gives good hope for the future 

By the foundation of the Turkish nationalist 
republic, nationalist principles have entered into 
the things of everyday life. The government is 
devoting much attention to the simplification of 
the language and to the creation of a scientific 
terminology in Turkish. The adoption of the Latin 
alphabet will contribute a great deal to the sim- 
plification of the language But there is no 
resting While the nationalist literature is still in 
its beginnings, we already see announced an 
internationalist literature The young and 
vigoious Marxist poet Nazim Iiikmet, who has 
returned to Turkey after a long stay in Russia, 
is endeavouring to create a proletariat literatuie 
with poems without metre and without rhyme, at 
the same time launching his thunderbolts at the 
capitalists and the literary men who defend them 
Several young poets and novelists have gathered 
round Nazim Hikmet, while others aie trying to 
spread futurist ideas It may be doubted if this 
new seed, brought by wild winds from beyond the 
Black Sea, will find a fertile soil in this country, 
where industry and capitalism are only beginning 
to develop It is impossible to say if the young 
national literature will be capable of resisting 
these foreign influences. In any case, future 
developments will take a course parallel to that 
of the country’s destiny. 

Bibliography . a Methodology. 
Kopriilii Zade Mehmed Fu 5 Sd, Turk Edibiyatl 
Ta*rikJiinde U$ul (in the periodical Bilgi , i , 
1329, p. 1-52); do., in Milli Tetebbu z lar Med;- 
mB'aji, i., 1331, p. 35—46. 

b. Texts. The majority of the texts of the 
old literature are still in manuscript. Some have 
been printed at Cairo and Constantinople but 
not m critical editions. For the manuscripts, the 
catalogues of libraries m east and west may be 
consulted. Very few texts have been translated 
into European languages. For details, see this 
article and other articles relating to the subject. 

c. Chrestomathies, The most important 


manuscript selections are mentioned in the article. 
In Europe there have been published: E. J. W. 
Gibb, A Htstory of Ottoman Poetry , vol v., vi ; 
W.D. Smirnoff \Muntafehabat-iA(har-t 'o&maniye, 
St. Petersburg 1903, M. Wickerhauser, fVegzveiser 
zum Verstbndmst der turkischen Spracbe , Vienna 
1853; A. Fischer and Muhieddm, Anthologte aus 
dei neuzeithchen turkischen Liteiatur , 1 , Leipzig- 
Berlin 1919 La Muse ottomane by Servan de 
Sugny, publ. in 1855, gives translations inverse. 
For the classical poetry we have Khai abut by 
Ziya Pasha (3 vol, 1291), and Muntakhabat-i 
Mh Nazlf (Bulak 1261) For piose Ebuzziya 
Tewflk, Numune-i Edebiyat-i c othmUniye (6th ed , 
Constantinople 1330) Lastly there are a number 
of chrestomathies for Tuikish schools; the most 
recent is Turk Edebiyatl Numunelerl by Hifzl 
Tewfik, HammSmi Z 5 de lhsan and Hasan c AlI 
(vol 1., Constantinople 1927). 

d Biographies of poets The most 
important tedhkere-i sjtfarc? have been mentioned 
in the text A large number are not yet printed 
For bibliographical information see the intro- 
duction to Ibn al-Amm MahmQd KemSl, Son 
c Af> turk Shd'irlerl (publ by the T. T E , 
vol 1 , Constantinople 1930) Theie one will find 
information about old and new bibliographical 
works on literary histoiy In addition, there aie 
important notices of the poets in all the historical 
sources, the siyahatname , and books of legends 
( vicnakib~?iame ) etc . 

e. General Works. Theie is not yet a 
literary history on really scientific lines, either 
in Turkey or Europe J von Hammer, Geschtchte 
der osmanischen Dichtkunst (4 vols , 1836) is 
a collection of biogiaphies taken from the tedh - ■ 
kere-i shifarc? which were known to the author. 
The works of Smirnow, Krymski and others 
are defective as regards the information and 
the judgment of their authors Por the biblio- 
graphy of these works see Th. Menzel, Die 
turkische Litteratur (in Kultur der Gegenwai /), 
who however has omitted to mention Krymski, 
Is tony a Turciyi 1 yeya literaturl , 2 vols, 

Moscow 1916 The most important woik on the 
early poetry of Turkey is E J W Gibb, A 
History of Ottoman Poetry , 6 vols., London 
1900 — 1909; this work is still of great value, 
although the account of the xinth — X v th century 
is very inadequate. It is rather a collection of 
biographies of poets, which is complete only 
down to the TanzimSt, also P. Horn, Geschtchte 
der turkischen Model ne^ Leipzig, M Hartmann, 
Aus der neueren osmanischen Dichtung , M. S. 
0 S , xix. — xxi , O Hachtmann, Die turkische 
Litteratur des zwanzigstenjahrhunderts , Leipzig. 
As to the value of the literal y histones publ. 
in Turkey (cf also Menzel, article here quoted), 
we may mention* Shihab al-Dln Suleiman, Tcfrlkk-t 
Edebiyat-i c otfimaniye , Constantinople; F5 3 ik 
Reghad, Tcdrlkh-i Edebiyat-i c oihtnanlye , Con- 
stantinople 1913; Ibrahim Nedjml, Ttfrlbh-i 
Edebiyat Derslen , 2 vol, Constantinople 1338- 
1341, Isma c Il Habib, Turk Tefaeddud Edebiyatl 
Ta'rikhi , Constantinople 1340; Isma c ll Hikmet, 
Turk Edebiyatl Ta'rtk&i, 4 vols., Baku 1925 — 
1926. But these works are superficial in method 
and m information supplied. KoprulU Zade M. 
Fund’s Turk Edebiyatl Ta'rifehi endeavours to 
gather together in a systematic fashion the lite- 
ratures of the various Turkish peoples. So far only 
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the first volume has appeared (Constantinople, 
Dewlet Matba'as!, 1926—1928). The most im- 
portant monographs on the different figures and 
subiects in the literary history of Turkey are 
mentioned in this article and m the special 
articles. (KoprClO ZXdr Mkhmkd Fu 5 Xd) 

IV. History. 

x. General Features 

The Ottoman Empire is the largest and most 
lasting state that has been formed in Islamic times 
by a people of Turkish tongue At the same time 
it is the largest state foimed in the later centuries 
of Islamic history. Its original centre was Asia 
Minor, situated in the north-westeinmost angle of 
the Islamic world, a country that had seen four 
centuries less of Islamic domination than most of 
the lands of the ancient c Abbasid Caliphate. It was 
founded about a d. 1300, at a time when every- 
where in the Islamic world the earlier political 
traditions were broken and none of the existing 
governments seemed to give much guarantee of 
durability, while Muslim civilisation itself was passing 
through a critical period of weakness 

These circumstances are not sufficient in them- 
selves to account for the rising of a new strong 
Muhammadan empue It is right, therefore, to 
seek the explanation of the birth and the part 
played by the Ottoman Empire in the general 
couise of political events in the world history of 
the later Middle Ages. It has been observed that 
the rise of a new stiong power in the Mediterranean 
world had only become possible after the extinction 
of the c Abb 5 sid Caliphate and its political traditions, 
in 1258, and after the excessive weakening of the 
Byzantine Empire by the Latin occupation of 1204 
(cf. R. Tschudi, Vom alten Osmamschen Reich , 
Tubingen 1 930). This enabled a new state, to 
come mto existence that continued at the same 
time a somewhat changed Islamic tradition and a 
good deal of the already much eastermzed Byzan- 
tine civilisation. 

The process of interpenetration of these two 
cultural spheres had already been in action a long 
ime before the nucleus of the Ottoman state was 
5imed, during the epoch of the Seldjuk empire 
f Rum Consequently the rapid conquests of the 
)ttomans m the xiv*h and xv*h centuries were 
ot the elementary invasions of a wild horde 01 
aibarians, but the realisation of a scheme that 
may have been in some degree present to the mind 
of great conquerors like Bayezid I, Muhammad II, 
Suleiman I and some of their statesmen. The 
conquest spread at the time a type of civilisation 
that took its definite shape in the xvith century. 
As history advanced, this Ottoman civilisation 
came into an ever more pronounced contrast with 
its eastern Muhammadan neighbours, thus giving 
a new political meaning to the Sunna-Shl'a con- 
troversy while the ancient relations with Turkish 
Transoxania gradually slackened. At the same 
time the gap between the Ottoman and the west- 
ern European civilisation — which m the xvth 
century did not yet seem unbridgeable — became 
constantly widei, as Turkey did not join in the 
transition from the Middle Ages to modern times. 
All the more firmly was Ottoman civilisation 
rooted in the many countries that had been sub- 
jected to the rule of the Turkish sultans, and 
this Ottoman tradition became most perceptible 


at the very time of the weakening of the Ottoman 
political power; a very good example is Egypt 
[cf. KjgEDlw]. It is a curious fact that, when 
after the revolution of 1908 the Young Turks tried 
for a brief period to make this Ottomamsm once 
more a political reality, these endeavours proved 
to be a complete failure, owing to the political 
decomposition caused by the penetration from the 
west of nationalist feelings 

Born in a leligious sphere that was far away 
from orthodox Islam, the Ottoman Empire soon 
took a definite turn towards official orthodoxy 
after the Hanafite madhhab , but with remnants of 
older tradition. The claim to the Islamic Caliphate, 
however, and to the hegemony of the Muhammadan 
world, as well as the panislamic policy of c Abd 
ai-Hamid II do not belong to the primary features 
of the Ottoman Empire; they were more a part 
of its outward politics, especially towards Christian 
powers [cf. khalIfa] 

The influence of western civilisation began m 
the xvnith century, at a time when the Ottoman 
Empire, having acquired its own cultural type, 
began to feel its political inferiority towards Europe. 
Ancient relations made France the first European 
country to provide Turkey with some technical 
(military) innovations; this tradition remained 
stable until the first part of the xx*h century. The 
introduction of western reforms and institutions 
has nevei had a revolutionary character, it con- 
sisted chiefly in government measures and its pro- 
gramme was successfully carried out during the 
period of the Tamimat [q v ] A more indirect 
result of western ideas was Turkish nationalism, 
which new ideal the war of 1914 — 1918 has enabled 
Turkey to realize m a most unexpected manner 
Modern Turkey has become a state of much smal- 
ler territory than the Ottoman Empire, but con- 
tinuing a great deal of the traditions of the Otto- 
man Empire 

2 Historical survey. 

First period The founding of the state and 
its first expansion until the temporal y dissolution 
by the invasion of Timur. 

c Ofchm 5 n I *299 — 1326 

Orkhan (son of c Othman I) 1326 — 1 359 

MurSd I (son of Orkhan) * 359 — 1389 

Bayezid 1 YfldMm (son of Murad I) 1389—1402 

The dates of c Othman and Orkhan cannot be 
established beyond doubt. Bdyezid’s reign was 
closed by his capture m the battle of Angora 
(July 20, 1402), it was followed by a period of 1 1 
years, during which Bayezld’s sons c Is 5 , Muhammad, 
Suleiman and MQs 5 disputed with each other the 
crown This period ended by Mehmed’s victory 
over Musa in July 14 13 at Camurlf near Sofia. 

Second period. The restoration of the state 
and its rapid growth until its greatest expansion. 

Muhammad I (son of Bayezid I) 1403 — 1421 
Murad II (son of Muhammad I) 1421 — 1451 

Muhammad II Fatih (son of Murad II) 1451 — 1481 
Bayezid II (son of Muhammad II) 1481 — 1 5 12 
Selim I (son of BSyezId II) 1512 — 1520 

Suleiman I Kanunl (son of Selim I) 1520 — 1566 

Thud period, during which the state main- 
tained its territory, until the loss of Hungary. 

Selim II (son of Suleiman I) 1566-— 1574 

Murad III (son of Selim II) 1 5 74— 1595 
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Muhammad III (son of Murad III) 
Ahmad I (son of Muhammad III) 
Mustaffc I (son of Muhammad III) 
c Othni 3 n II (son of Ahmad I) 
Mus|af& I, 2 nd time 
MurSd IV (son of Ahmad I) 
Ibrahim (son of Ahmad I) 
Muhammad IV (son of Ibrahim) 
Suleiman II (son of Ibrahim) 
Ahmad II (son of Ibrahim) 

Mustafa II (son of Muhammad IV) 


I595—l603 

1603 — 1617 

1617 — 1618 

1618 — 1622 

1622 — 1623 

1623 — 1640 
1640—1648 
1648—1687 
1687 — 1691 
1691 — 1695 

1695—1703 


Fourth period, during which the state gradu- 
ally loses its strength and is broken up at the 
hands of powerful vassals. 


A^mad III (son of Muhammad IV) 
Mahmud I (son of Mustafe II) 
c Othman III (son of Mustafa II) 
Mustafa III (son of Aljmad III) 
c Abd al-Hamld I (son of Ahmad III) 
Selim III (son of Mustafa III) 
Mustafa IV (son of c Abd al-Hamld I) 
Mahmtld II (son of c Abd al-Hamld I) 


1703—1730 
1730—1754 
1754—1757 
1757—1774 
1774—1789 
1789 — 1807 

1807 — 1808 

1808— 1839 


Fifth period. Cultural and administrative 
renaissance of the state under the influence of 
western ideas. 


c Abd al-Medjld (son of Mahmud II) 
c Abd al- c AzIz (son of Mahmud II) 
Murad V (son of c Abd al-Medjld) 
c Abd al-Hamld II (son of c Abd 
al-Medjld) 


1839—1861 
1861 — 1876 
1876 


1876- 


-1909 

Muhammad V (son of c Abd al-Medjid) 1909 — 1918 
Muhammad VI (son of c Abd al-Medjid) 1918 — 1922 


The national Turkish state, since 
October 29, 1923 a republic under the presidency 
of GhazI Mustafa Kemal Pasha 

A good general view of the history of the 
Ottoman Empire is given in Khalil Edhem, Duwel-t 
Islamiye , Istambul 1927, p. 320 sqq . 


3. Conditions in Asia Minor at the 
end of the xmdi century. 

The more recent researches on the subject of 
the founding of the Ottoman state have made 
clear many things that formerly had been seen 
mainly through the medium of Ottoman historical 
tradition as reflected in the sources belonging 
to the xvith century and later. Epigiaphic and 
numismatic discoveries, combined with a critical 
study of older historical sources (the different 
versions of the chronicles of the Al-i c Othm 5 n) 
and half legendary sources (menaktb- names and 
wiinyet-hames of mystic orders) have cleared up 
many historical relationships, hitherto unsuspected. 

The nucleus of the state of the dynasty of c Olh- 
m 5 n was a far advanced outpost ( u & ) on the north- 
western frontier of the territory once ruled by 
the Seldjui: dynasty of Konya, which had gra- 
dually relapsed into anarchy after the victory of 
the Mongols over Kaikhusraw II in 1243. Asia 
Minor, at that time, had already been turcicized 
to a large degree ; the greater part of the Anatolian 
Turks belonged to the Oghuz tribes who had been 
introduced during and after the SeldjHkian invasion ; 
there were also groups of Christian Turks, who 
had come by way of the European part of 
the Byzantine Empire, besides Turkish elements 
from Russia. Moreover the Mongol conquests 
in the east had brought crowds of fugitives into 
the country, especially from the former Khwariz- 


miau sultanate; many of these immigrants were 
Iranians. We do not know the relative strength 
of the graecized original population of Asia Minor 5 
they probably were found chiefly in the towns. 
In Konya the original inhabitants no doubt were 
already considerably lslamized But the Christian 
element was still largely represented in the areas 
under Byzantine rule m the west and in the north- 
west in the Empire of Trebizond, wheie many of the 
population were Lazes, in the mountains of central Ar- 
menia and in the Cilician Armenian Kingdom (1080— 
1375). It does not appear that, within the former 
frontiers of the SeldjQk empire, there existed a 
sharp social controversy between Muhammadans and 
Christians. Much sharper, at any rate, had become 
the antithesis between the townspeople and the 
still nomadic Turkish tribes or Turkomans (taraktme-i 
Rum ), who were roving all through Asia Minor, 
as they did also in the adjacent territories of Syria, 
Mesopotamia and Persia. The Turktsh tribes had 
still preserved many pre-isl 5 mic religious traditions 
within the particular form of Islam they had 
adheied to. This form of Islam was the result 
of the preaching of wandering derwishes, known 
under the name of Kalenderlye and Haidarlye, who 
spread fiom the xi*h century all over northern 
Iran and Transoxania; their preaching was im- 
bued with mystical doctrines containing a laige 
amount of Sljl c ite elements. After their immigiation 
into Asia Minor the Turkomans had remained under 
the same influences and those who exercised 
religious authority amongst them, called babas , had 
still much resemblance to the pre-islamic baksis . 
Under these religious leaders in 1239 the fearful 
revolt of the Baba’is under Baba Ishak had taken 
place. The government, at that time, had been 
able at last to suppress the revolt, but the heterodox 
opposition among the lower classes in Asia Minor 
has still deeply influenced the history of the first 
centuries of the Ottoman Empire These Turkomans 
were indeed far more numerous than the governing 
classes and the townspeople, as is shown by the 
present geographical nomenclature of Asia Minor; 
the names of numerous villages, rivers and moun- 
tains are now puie Turkish and we meet among them 
ancient tribal names as such Kay, Salur, Bayat and 
Cepm (cf. Kopiultl-Zade Fu ? ad, Oghuz Etnolozhi- 
sme 1 at Ik hi Notlar , Turkiyat Medj mu' asl ^ 1 185 
sqq ) As far as the Turkoman tribes were still 
militant, the best use that could be made of them 
was as frontier guards and as conquerois of new 
terutory. After settling down, they may have mixed 
with a good deal of the original rural population 
and by this mixture is to be explained the curious 
religious, half-Christian, views and customs that 
are reported in later times as existing among 
the lower classes in Anatolia, and that were 
especially current among the mystic order of the 
BektashPs in the time of the Ottoman Empire. The 
Bektashis derive their name from Hadjfljl BektSsh 
Well, who is reported to have been a disciple of 
the above mentioned Baba Ishak (Kopr. Z. Fu’fid, 
Les origines du Bektachisme , m Actes du Congres 
International de VHistoire des Reltgtons y tenu a 
Parts 

The government and the higher classes of society 
had followed in Seldjtt^ times the orthodox Isla- 
mic tradition, just like the other SeldjHk dynas- 
ties, and this tradition is to be traced back to 
the times of the S 5 m 2 nid empire in Khurasan and 
Transoxania. These were also the regions with 
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which the Turkish element in Asia Minoi has 
been, since its immigration, in constant relations; 
in the Seldjflfc penod, the higher culture of Asia 
Minor was mainly Iranian in character. These 
relations explain also how the HanafI madhhab be- 
came officially predominant in Anatolia and after- 
wards in the Ottoman Empire. But the upper 
classes of society were not free themselves from 
a strong mystic influence of a higher order. It 
had likewise its source in Khurasan, whence had 
come Dj algl al-Dln Kami [q. v ] himself, who lived 
at the Seldjuk court m Konya, and who influ- 
enced for centunes Ottoman-Turkish culture through 
the Mewlewl-order. So the townspeople were 
likewise familiar with formations of fraternities on 
mystic lines, entering within the category of the 
futuwa [q v.], on the fraternity of the Akhl’s we 
are now fairly well informed (F. Taeschner, in 
Islamtca , iv , 1929, fasc 1); a similar fraternity 
was formed by the Ghazivan 

O11 this basis of leligious and social controveisy 
is to be understood the development of events 
since the end of the xinth centuiy In the many 
small principalities that appeared Qawaftf-t muluk) 
we see sometimes the influence of the orthodox 
element and sometimes of the heteiodox Turkoman 
element predominant Ihis last was especially the 
case with the powerful principality of the Karaman 
Oghlu [q. v.], at least in the beginning 

As the date of the foundation of the state of 
c Olhman in Bithyma the year 1299 is generally 
accepted About the same time sprang up the 
principalities of the Karasi Oghlu [q v ] in Mysia, 
of the Sarukhan Oghlu [q v ] in Lydia, of the 
Aidin Oghlu [q v.] in Ionia, of the Menteshe 
Oghlu [q. v.] in Cana and of the Teke Oghlu 
[q v ] m Lycia. All these dynasties had this in 
common with the c Othman Oghlu, that they held 
large parts of the western coast of the Peninsula, 
their territories were 011 the outskirts of the former 
Seldjukian empire and the dynasties were the 
descendants of the chiefs of the Turkoman frontier 
guards ( u<& beglert); these regions were the most 
remote from the Islamic cultural centie of Anatolia, 
on the other hand they entertained relations with 
the Greeks of the coasts and with the Italian 
colonists on the islands, some of these pi incipalities 
<(Sarukhan, Aidm, Menteshe) even had coins with 
images and Latin letters. But the most impor- 
tant feature of these principalities of the coast 
was the possession of fleets, by which they were 
able to undertake raids on the Greek isles and 
on the European continent fiom Morea as far as 
the Dobrufca. Especially the Aidin Oghlu Umur 
Beg (died m 1348) is famous for his maritime ex- 
peditions as ally of the Byzantine emperor Cant- 
acuzenos. It was this opportunity of westward ex- 
pansion, which has been most favourable for the 
c Othmfin Oghlu and secured them in the end the 
superiority over the othei principalities. 

To the east of the maritime principalities had 
risen at the same time the Germiyan Oghlu [q v.] 
in Phrygia and the Hamid Oghlu [q v ] in Pisidia, 
together with the less important Eshref Oghlu in 
Bey Shehir (later incorporated in the dominions 
of the Hamid Oghlu) and the Defiizli Oghlu m 
Ladik (later incorporared in the territory of the 
GermiySn Oghlu). The important dynasty of the 
Qjandar Oghlu — later called IsfandiySr Oghlu 
[q v.] — m Paphlagoma held the Black Sea with 
SfnHb, but had less opportunity of maritime ex- 

Thb Encyclopaedia of IslXm, IV . 


pansion, although these regions too were m lelation 
with the European continent, especially the Dobrufca. 
A similar position on the south coast was held by the 
Karaman Oghlu [q. v ], whose origin can be traced 
back to about 1256, and who, by their geo- 
graphical position on the main road to Syria, were 
able to develop more power and stability than 
the other principalities (cf. Khalil Edhera, Duwel-t 
Islamlye , p 270 sqq.). 

The regions enumerated can be said never to have 
been a part of the territory administered by the 
Mongols in the xiv*h century. The Mongol gover- 
nors, appointed by Uldjaitu (1304 — 1316) and 
Abu Sa c id (1316 — 1325), resided principally in 
Kaisailye and governed the central plateau of Asia 
Minor as far as Ankara The last of these gover- 
nors was Timur Ta$h, who, in 1327, had to fly 
to Egypt, leaving as his lieutenant Ertena This 
Ertena made himself independent m 1325 and 
founded the dynasty of the Ertena Oghlu [q v ]. 
About the same time, in 1391, originated m Mar c a§h 
and Elbistan the dynasty of the Dhu ’l-Kadrlye 
[q. v ] In these south-eastern parts of Asia Minor 
the MamlUk power of Egypt was at that time an 
impoitant political factor and both the Karaman 
O gh lu and the DhQ ’1-Kadriye had many dealings, 
friendly and unfriendly, with state state 

The social and religious conditions in all the 
principalities enumerated were much the same. 
The military power of the Beg or Emir depended 
on still moie or less nomadic tribesmen, and to 
this class are to be reckoned the half religious 
and half military chiefs that in several regions 
beai the title of Pasha pq v ], as for instance with 
the. c Uthman Oghlu, Teke, Aidin, Dehizli and 
Djandai Oghlu. In several regions we meet also 
with the ghazV s ; these appaiently were akin to 
the more orthodox yWi^a-organisations of Seldjuk 
times The court of the beg became also a gatheung 
place of more orthodox scholars and of literary men 
who now began to wute their works in Turkish 
[cf literature , sup) 0, B, 111] The bigger 
towns had often letained older social forms, this is 
especially known for Ankara, situated at the ex- 
tremity of the Mongolian territory , the government 
was heie really in the hands of the corporation 
of the Akhl’s. 

On the religious histoiy of this pre-Ottoman 
period are to be consulted the woiks of Kopr 
Zade Fu 3 ad, Ilk Mute$awwijler , Istarabul 1918, 
and Anadoluda Islamiyet , Edebtyat Fakullatl 
Medjm , 1922—1923. 

4 The first period (1299 — 1402). 

The historical tradition of the Ottomans has 
preserved reminiscences of the lurkoman nomadic 
origin of the founders of the state. The father of 
c OLhm5n, Ertoghrul [q.v ], is said to have established 
himself with his little tribe in the neighbourhood 
of Sogiid [q v.] as an udj begt , the pedigree given 
for Ertoghrul and lus father Suleiman Shah shows 
them as belonging to the Kayi [q. v.] division of 
the Oghuz Tuiks The various reports, however, 
about Ertoghrul and his clan have a good deal of 
a legendaiy character and this is also the case 
with what is told about the youth and the first 
exploits of c Othman himself. The different sources 
allow a historical ieconstruction according to which 
c Othman — or c Otbnaandj^, as the oldest known 
form of the name is given — was not even a real 
son of Ertoghrul, but rather belonged to the non- 
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nomadic element of the population, with whom 
the orthodox Islamic tradition was stronger than 
with the Turkomans (J. H Kramers, IVer war 
Osman ^ in A 0 ., v 1. 242) He was, at any rate, one 
of the ghdztvan~i Rum and, together with ot her 
gkazU (Turkish alp), he possessed, after Ertogh r ul’s 
death (about 1265 ? ), the leadership of the claD 
He likewise was surrounded by people belonging 
to the fraternity of the Akhl’s, and it is piobable 
that even 'OthmSn’s father-in-law, the Shaikh 
Edebali, whatever his extraction may have been, 
belonged to the same fraternity. As a result of the 
collaboration of these various elements the clan was 
transformed into a territorial state with the fortress 
Karadja Hisar as centre; in this state giadually 
the more orthodox Islamic tradition became pre- 
dominant, though the popular religious leaders 
( baba, dede, abdal ) remained in high esteem. 

During his reign and that of Orkhan the history 
of the small principality was not different from 
that of the contemporary Anatolian principalities 
With the aid of his tribesmen, but also by stratagem 
and personal relations, he succeeded in extending 
his territory, so that at his death, the Sakarya 
was practically the eastern boundary of the state, to 
the south 'Othman’s powei had piobably reached 
Eski Shehir The Greek towns near or on the 
coast, however, Iznlk, Iznikmld (Izmid) and finally 
Brusa wei;e only taken in the beginning of Orkhan’s 
reign, forthwith Brusa became the capital All these 
new territories had been conquered from the By- 
zantines, mostly local commanders of garrisons, 
the Turks were seldom (m 1301 and 1329) op- 
posed by a regular Byzantine army Under Oikhan 
there was also added other lurkoman territory to 
his dominions, namely the principality of the Kaiasi 
Oghlu [q. v.]; by this teiutonal acquisition the 
‘OLhman Oghlu became at once the most prominent 
maritime power among the Anatolian principalities. 

It is a noteworthy fact in the history of ‘‘Othman 
and 'Orkhan, that theie apparently existed close 
relations with Chustian chiefs and commanders in 
the neighbourhood Kose Mikhal, lord of the fortress 
of Khirmendjik, is said to have been a constant 
friend to 'Othman; and aftei the acquisition of 
the Karasi principality, Orphan was joined by 
Qha zl Ewrenos [q v ], also of Christian descent 
The descendants of both become afterwards not- 
able feudal families in the Ottoman state. 1 his 
early collaboiation with Christian Greek elements 
makes it probable that in this way Byzantine 
traditions and customs early entered the Ottoman 
state, in the same way as was the case in some 
other contemporary maritime principalities. Both 
the Christian and the Turkoman-nomadic element 
were gradually assimilated by the growing influ- 
ence of the orthodox mollas, often indicated in 
the older sources as ddntdkmend , some of these 
belonged to the Akhl-circles, as is said of the 
Kadi £>jandarlf Kara Khalil, later vizier to Mu- 
rad I under the name of Khair al-Dln Pa§ha; 
many of them had also come from the more eastern 
parts of Asia Minoi. To them may have belonged 
also c Ala 3 al-Dln Pa§ha, Orkhan’s vizier and, ac- 
cording to tradition, his elder brother. 

So, during Orphan’s on the whole peaceful reign, 
these very different elements contributed to the 
foundation of a typical form of administration and 
civilisation, from which the later development of 
the Ottoman state must be explained. The details 
are little known. The administration was a mditary 


one and probably followed SaldjBk tradition; the 
division of terntory among feudal chiefs may 
have reposed on earlier Byzantine institutions [cf. 
tImAr] Fiefs were given under Orkhan to the 
newly created cavaliy called musellem, During 
Orkhan’s reign was also formed the new regular 
infantry called yaya, as the irregular force of the 
akm&l, originally composed of the Turcoman 
tnbesmen, was no longer adequate In this time 
also the title pasha [q v.], originally peculiar to 
militant derwishes, began to be given to statesmen 
(e g Sinan Pasha under OikhSn) and military com- 
manders. 

The natural extension of the young state was 
towards the west, in keeping with the naval raids of 
the Sarukhan O g hlu and Aidin Oghlu on the isles 
and on the Gieek coast. Alieady under Orkhan 
there had been several military expeditions on 
the other side of the Hellespont, mostly in con- 
nection with his alliance with the emperor Canta- 
cuzenos and the latter’s civil wars In 1353, however, 
begins the military occupation of towns on the 
European side by the famous expedition of Orkhan’s 
son Suleiman Pasha, followed in 1357 by the 
capture of Gallipoli This was the prelude to the 
militaiy operations of Murad I and Bayazid I, which 
took place neaily entnely in Rum-ill At first all 
the Byzantine terntory to the west of Constantinople 
was taken, Adrianople (Edirne), conquered in 1361, 
became in 1365 the European capital of Murad. 
Then followed the wars against the Bulgarians and 
the berbians, which assured the Ottomans the greater 
part of the present kingdom of Bulgaria The Serbian 
power was crushed in the battle of Kossowo in 1389, 
where Murad I was killed, and Wallachia became 
tributary Bayazld’s military expeditions extended 
over a still wider range, including Hungary, Bos- 
nia and southern Greece, but in these regions the 
Ottoman conquests were not yet permanent, not- 
withstanding the victory won at Nicopolis in 1396 
over the allied Hungarian, Urench and German 
aimies Constantinople became a mere vassal town 
wheie the Ottoman sultan could exeicise his in- 
fluence as he pleased, it did not come yet to a 
real occupation, although Bayazld’s attitude towards 
the town was little less than a continuous siege 
[cf F Gies t, Turktsche und abendlandtsche Bertchte 
zur Geschichte Sultan Bajeztds I, Ephemertdes 
Orientates , IS 0 . 34. April 1928] The Ottoman 
policy in Asia Minor had another character. Ankara, 
in 1359, fell to them in a peaceful way ; Murad ac- 
quired a large part of the Germiyan O gh lu terntory 
as a wedding present to his son and the country 
of the Hamid Oghlu by sale; even the expeditions 
against the Karaman Oghlu in 1386 and 1391 were 
conducted with much leniency, and it seems that the 
definite conquest of Konya, Siwas and Kastamum in 
1392 was a mere consequence of political necessity, 
felt perhaps thiough the conquests of Timur, who 
finally crushed the impetuosity of Bayazid in the 
battle of Ankara (1402) Many of Bayazld’s con- 
quests, indeed, were as ephemeral as those of Ti- 
mur himself. 

While the sultans conducted the military opera- 
tions, the organisation was in the hands of their 
statesmen, among whom j^jandarl! Kara Khalil, 
later known as Khair al-Dln Pasha, is the most 
notable (cf. F. Taeschner and P. Wittek, Die 
Vezierfamtlte der Gandarlyzade und ihre Denk - 
mdler , Der Liam . , 1929, p. 61 sqq ). To him is 
attributed the institution of the Janissaries in con- 
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nection with the reservation of a fifth part of the 
war booty for the sultan. The Janissaries [q v ] 
were taken from the captured Christians, and 
there is no indication that in the xivth century 
the dewshirme [q. v.] was already applied Their 
organisation on the lines of a fraternity after the 
model of the akhf s or the ghazt s, and their con- 
nection in this respect with the derwigh-order of 
the Bektaghl’s, shows again the influence of the 
peculiar leligious tradition of the state. 

The first begs of the c Othm 5 n Oghlu, in the 
older sources generally bearing the title of khunk'ar , 
had originally taken over some of the baldjuk 
customs and traditons, such as the bearing of 
lakab ' s composed with din and dunya , but from 
the time of Murad I this custom was abandoned 
Murad is also the first to take the title sultan in 
inscriptions. These first rulers followed also the 
traditions of other Anatolian ruleis by marrying 
high born Christian ladies Orkhan was the first to 
take a Byzantine princess for his wife. On the 
other hand, the proper names of some of the first 
Sultans (Murad, Bayazid) have pieserved older, 
mystic-Shl c I, tiaditions, to the same early time is 
to be traced back the investiture of the sultan by 
the girding on of a sword, which peihaps symbolized 
originally his admission to the order of the ghSzi’s 
[cf k!l!cj alay!] An important fact of the first 
century of Ottoman history was the enforced migta- 
tiou of populations, which ancient oriental custom 
was particularly applied by Bayazid 1 , mostly 
from the east to the west. This general drift towards 
the west may have occasioned also the increasing 
estiangement between c Othm&n Oghlu and Kaiaman 
Oghlu and, together with other influences, the 
religious opposition in Anatolia. 

On this fiist period of the Ottoman Empire are 
particulaily to be consulted . H. A. Oibbons, The 
Foundations of the Ottoman Empit <?, Oxfoid 1916, 
and F. Oiese, Das Problem der Entstehung des 
Osmamschen Reiches, Z S, vol 1 (1922), p 246 
sqq , Kopr. Zade Fu 3 ad, c Othmdnll Imperator - 
lughunuh Kuruluihu Mes^elesi, in the weekly review 
Hay at, N°. II and 12 (February 10 and 17, 1927). 

5. Se cond period. 

When Timur left Asia Minor again, he left the 
peninsula as divided as it had been hundred years 
before, the principalities on the west coast, as well 
as Kastamuni and Karaman, had been given back 
to their former dynasts, one of whom was replaced 
m 1403 by the enterprising Izmir Oghlu Djuneid 
[q. v ] , two sons of Bayazid, c lsa and Muhammad, 
were residing at Brusa and at Amasia respectively 
Although the European possessions, where buleiman 
resided, had been left untouched by the Tatars, 
the restoiation of the Ottoman state had again 
its centie in Anatolia, where Muhammad had been 
able in a short time to establish himself as master 
of a considerable territory, including the old capital 
Brusa. After that his first move was the reconquest 
of the European possessions that were held first 
by Suleiman and afterwards by Masa. Only after 1413 
was Muhiammad I in a position to begin the gradual 
incorporation of the other Anatolian principalities 
into the newly restored state; this policy was fol- 
lowed by MurSd II and by Muhammad II. This time 
again the rounding off of the Anatolian territory was 
effected without much bloodshed, with the exception 
of the KaramSn Oghlu state, the old rivals of the 
c OthmSn Oghlu. But even here the Ottomans began 


by following a lemarkably conciliatory policy. Ihe 
descendants of these dynasties were generally 
granted high military posts m Europe. Muham- 
mad 11 finished the conquest of Anatolia proper 
by the conquest of the empire of Trebizond in 
1461 and when, at last, the Karaman dynasty 
was extinguished in 1468, the Ottoman Empire stood 
face to face with the A^ Koyunlu dynasty m the 
north and the Egyptian state in the south-east. The 
dangerous raid of the Ak Koyunlu Uzun Hasan, in 
1472, had not, however, the disastrous consequences 
of Timur’s campaign, the Ottoman Empire being 
now more firmly established, under Bayazid IX 
this neighbour was succeeded by the young §afawid 
dynasty of Persia, still, until the end of the reign 
of this Sultan, the Ottoman termory was not en- 
larged on the Asiatic front, though there were 
seveial inglorious frontier wars with the Mamlttk 
forces in byria. 

All through the reigns from Muhammad I to Baya- 
zid II the chief military activity of the Ottomans 
was given to the establishing of the Ottoman power 
in Europe. The sultans themselves resided most 
of the time in Europe, where they led many cam- 
paigns in person. Already under Muhammad I there 
bioke out a conflict with Venice with the advance 
of the Turks in Albania and Morea, and under 
Murad 11 Hungary became the other chief Christian 
opponent, as a consequence of the Turkish raids 
and conquests in Serbia and Wallachia. lhese raids 
and conquests, as well as those in Albania and 
Morea, frequently were not ordered by the sultans 
themselves, but they weie undertaken by the frontier 
chiefs The first lesults were moie often the oc- 
cupation of a few towns, where a $u ba$$ was 
appointed as chief of the garrison, most of the 
territoiy was left under the administration of the 
local lulers, who were responsible for the payment 
of tne kharadj in the form of a tribute Also 
Constantinople and the rest of the other Byzantine 
possessions kept for a long time their semi-in- 
dependence m this way and succeeded even several 
times in defying a siege. Gradually these strong- 
holds of Christian political and cultural indepen- 
dence were taken; the capture of Constantinople 
in 1453, which made such a profound impression 
among the bulks as well as m the Uccident, was 
only the realisation of a pan of the political scheme 
of Muhammad II, of bringing the whole Balkan 
peninsula under the direct government of the 
Ottoman state, at his death this scheme had nearly 
become a reality. There were still Venetian en- 
claves in Moiea and Albania, and m the north 
Belgrad was still held by the Hungarians, but 
even Bosnia was ruled by Turkish beys. The isles 
of the archipelago, except Rhodes, were incorporated 
in the same manner Only the Danube principalities 
Wallachia and Moldavia and, since 1475, the 
Crimean Khanate had remained vassals. 

During all this time the Christian powers had 
been scheming and planning crusades to expel the 
lurks from Europe, while trying also alliances 
with the Asiatic opponents of the Ottomans. But 
no really great enterprise was ever undertaken; 
only temporary damage was done by the Hungarian 
Huny&di, the Wallachian Wlad Dracul, the Albanian 
Skander Beg [q. v.] and by some Venetian naval 
expeditions. 

All these military successes m Europe would 
not have been possible without the strong base 
in Turkish Anatolia. Still more astonishing is per- 
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haps the permanence of the Turkish occupation. 
The reason may be sought mamly in the lack 
of any sufficiently great political Christian power 
in the much divided Balkan peninsula 

After the relatively peaceful reign of Bayazld II, 
there is no more question about Asia Minor or 
the Balkan Peninsula The stiuggle continued in 
Albania and Morea, but had on the whole a local 
character. 'I he empne was now strong enough to 
face its new Asiatic neighbours The war waged 
against Persia by Selim I was in a way a con- 
tinuation on an international scale of the former 
internal struggle against the ShZi opposition in 
Asia Minor itself. This war secured Turkey the 
temporary possession of Adharbaidjan and the lasting 
domination over Kurdistan and Northern Meso- 
potamia Veiy soon afterwaids the Egyptian state 
of the Mamluks, with whom the Ottoman Empire 
had clashed under Bayazld II in a rather un- 
glonous way, was mcoiporated by Selfm in one 
single campaign The consequence was the extension 
of Turkish overlordship to the holy cities of Islam 
and soon to Yaman Finally, under Suleim 5 n I 
the Magnificent, the empire obtained its greatest 
extension by the conquest of the greater part of 
Hungary, one of the two great mediaeval opponents 
m Europe, in the same campaign the Turks went 
even so far as to besiege Vienna Only the other 
old rival, Venice, was not bioken by the victorious 
empire. After Muhammad IPs death, official wars 
with Venice had become rather an exception. The 
Ottoman empire never had acquired an absolute 
maritime supeuority, and this weakness appeared 
almost immediately after the great period of con- 
quest was over, in the battle of Lepanto. Rhodes was 
conquered, but Malta has never been Turkish and 
the maritime exploits of Kemal Re 5 Is [q. v.] under 
Bayazld and those of Barbarossa Khair al-Dln and 
others, which assured Turkey’s political authority 
in the Suleimaman era on the North coast of 
Africa and in the Indian Ocean, never wholly 
lost the character of piracy On the Asiatic 
front the continuation of the conflict with Persia 
led for the time to the conquest of Baghdad and 
c Irak, so that the sultan was now m reality sultan 
al-bairatn wa 'l-bahram. 

In the course of this second victorious period 
the inner religious and social evolution of the 
state had not been less astonishing than the enormous 
expansion of its terntory. The originally somewhat 
dubious Islamic orthodoxy had gradually converged 
towards an unimpeachable orthodox attitude of life 
among the higher classes, many Muhammadan 
jurists had found their way from eastern countries 
to the new cultural centres of the Ottomans and 
the jurists of Christian extraction (as e g. Molla 
Khusraw) joined without reserve the leaders of 
the official form of Islam. Under this orthodox 
cover the sympathies for mystic organisations and 
doctrines continued to exist, the mystic orders and 
the derwishes were generally favouied and the an- 
cient mystic traditions continued to be reflected in 
many points, such as in the proper names of persons. 
Very probably we must see a reminiscence of the 
older influence of mystic religious leaders in the 
state m the remarkable institution of the Shaikh 
al-Isl&m [q. v ] which first appears distinctly under 
Murad II and was gradually sanctioned by the 
kanuns. On the other hand, the controversy with 
the more extremist §h! c I under-current of mystic 
feelings, which existed of old in Asia Minor, has 


I several times taken the form of open revolts against 
the government, such as the rebellion connected 
with the name of Simawna Kadi Oghlu Badr al- 
Din (cf ibn kAdI simawna and F. Babinger, in 
Zf/., xi.) in 1415, and the revolt of Sljfth Kuli or 
Shaitan Kuli and his Kfzfl Ba&h under Bayazld II. 
This last revolt was intimately connected with the 
contemporaneous political-religious movement that 
led to the establishment of the Safawid dynasty in 
Persia. For this leason the K?z?l Bash rebellion 
was also a grave danger to the existence of 
the Ottoman state itself, and this explains the 
ferocity with which under Selim I the adherents 
of the Shi c a were persecuted The attitude of the 
Muhammadan rulers towards the Christian and 
Jewish population followed the tolerant tiadmon, 
no one was compelled to embiace the Muhammadan 
faith, with the exception of the Christian childien 
levied by the dewshirme. It is true that many 
churches were converted into mosques — like 
Aya Sofia — , but the constitution of the Greek- 
Orthodox and of the Jewish millet as autonomous 
communities, immediately after the capture of Con- 
stantinople, is the most famous example of a 
policy that was constantly applied. Muhammadan 
fanaticism began only m the end of the xvitb centuiy. 

The ovei whelming importance of the person of 
the sultan for the existence of the state is still 
more accentuated dunng this period This is shown 
by the menace of military revolts after the death 
of nearly every sultan and the artifices by which 
his death was kept secret until the arrival of his 
successor, also by the giave disturbances caused 
by pretenders [cf. ejem] and the tiadition of 
fratricide, inaugurated by Bayazld I, which was 
the necessary consequence of it. The suppoiting 
of Ottoman pretenders was justly considered as 
one of the most effective means at the hands of 
the Christian enemies of the empire Foi the 
Christian subjects the conquest made little difference, 
after Muhammad had taken the Byzantine capital, 
he had taken for them all the attributes of their 
legitimate “basileus”. 

The wars of Timui had again caused great 
racial movements in Asia Minor, and in the 
times that followed it remained the policy of the 
sultans to transplant contingents of the population 
from one part of the empire to the othei. In this 
way Constantinople — to which town now all the 
mam military roads in Asia Minor were directed — 
was deliberately peopled with the population of 
different parts of Anatolia (Istambul = Islambol), 
and in the same way Adrianople had become 
earlier an Islamic town Still the Turkish settled 
population in Rflm-ili has always lived side to 
side with the Christians, the relative propoitions 
varying considerably m the different territories. 
The lslamization of laige parts of the population 
in Bosnia and Albania had other causes. 

Now it is especially this state of affairs m 
European Turkey that has been important for the 
development of the Ottoman political system that 
has found its highest achievement in the reign of 
SuleimSn I The beginnings of this new inner 
evolution of the Ottoman civilisation are to be 
sought in the reign of Murad II, parallel with 
the consolidation of the Ottoman type of religious 
orthodoxy. The new leading men m the state and 
in the army weie now for the greater part Christian 
renegades of Albanian, Slav, Greek or even 
more western origin j the older families that had 
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come from Asia Minor, such as the Mikhal Oghlu 
and the Ewrenos Oghlu, receded to the second 
place as owners of large fiefs on the Danube and 
m Thessalia, the high position of the IJjandar 
Oghlu as viziers ended with the execution of 
Khalil Pasha shortly after the fall of Constantinople. 
The newly conveited Christians served the state 
to their best, but the all-dominating authority of 
the sultan and perhaps also the democratic tradition 
of Islam prevented the formation of a heieditaiy 
nobility, statesmen and military commanders (as 
beglerbegs and sandjal^s) were the slaves ( kul ) of 
the sovereign and much less independent than they 
had been in a former century Less dependent 
was the class of the scholars and jurists who pro- 
vided the ecclesiastical hierarchy with the Shaikh 
al-Islam at the head; among them there are signs 
of an ecclesiastical nobility. So there was formed 
an Ottoman ruling class composed for the greater 
part of non-Turkish elements, they were continually 
reciuited from the lanks of the Christian renegades 
that were taken in war or by the dewshirmeAzvy 
Under these circumstances it was inevitable that 
the administrative institutions should show the in- 
fluence of Byzantine ideas, as was also the case 
with the couit oiganisation By PCanun-names, of 
which those of Muhammad II and Suleiman I are 
the best known, the hierarchy of officials was 
minutely regulated. 

Besides the older troops of irregular aklndjis and 
'■azab^ the army consisted chiefly of the stpahV s — 
whose organisation was intimately connected with 
the militaiy administiation of the territory [cf 
iImar] — and of the Janissaries who, in the time 
of Murad II, were for the fiist time (probably 
1438) levied by the method of the dewshirmc 
[q. v.], guns were foi the first time used during 
the siege of Constantinople by Muhammad II. The 
fleet [cf kapudan pasha] was mainly manned 
with c azabs , besides Christian prisoners as galley- 
slaves, but had not by far the importance of the 
army 

The revenues of the state or rather of the 
sultan consisted for the most part of the constantly 
increasing kharadj. levied on non-Muhammadan 
subjects and of the tubutes paid by the semi- 
independent states. The different kinds of customs- 
luties were equally consideiable Trade remained 
mainly in the hands of Greeks and, so far as foreign 
commerce was concerned, it was in the hands of 
the colonies of Venetian, Genoese and Florentine 
mei chants These colonies were treated in the same 
way as the indigenous non-Turkish communities; 
they were allowed consideiable autonomy undei 
their consuls, including consular jurisdiction. These 
puvileges were granted by the sultans in the well- 
known foim of “capitulations”, in which were 
prescribed also the commercial duties to be paid by 
the foreigners, who, 111 accordance with the prin- 
ciples of Muhammadan Law, were considered as 
must? mm. On account of the various wars, those 
with Venice had to be renewed after each peace 
concluded (1454, 1479, 1502, 1540) Only afterwards 
the capitulations took the character of bilateral 
international tieaties It was after the same model 
ihat the famous capitulation of 1535 was granted 
to France, but the political side of this instrument 
was much more important than m the capitulations 
with the Italian republics; it is the beginning of 
the normalisation of Turkey’s international position 
n the following penod. 


The civilisation of the Ottoman Empire of the 
later Middle Ages was not yet separated from 
central and western Europe by the wide gap that 
became characteristic for later centuries. It has even 
been pointed out that the friendly relations 
between Muhammad II and Italian princes and artists 
and his liking for pictorial art entitles him in a 
way to a place among the renaissance rulers of 
the time (Tschudi, op . eit , p. 19; Soon afterwards, 
however, the Muhammadan attitude to life began 
to be again more predominant. 

6 Third Period (1566 — 1699). 

At the end of the reign of Suleiman I the 
Ottoman Empire found itself between two power- 
ful continental neighbours: the Austrian mon- 
archy in Europe and the Safawid empire in 
Asia In Europe the Turkish provinces of Bosnia 
and Hungary were the bulwarks against Austria, 
while farther to the east the half independent 
principalities of Transylvania, Wallachia and Mol- 
davia, and the Tatar Crimea were allowed to exist ; 
from the Turkish point of view also Poland with 
its Cossacks, and even Muscovy held similar 
intermediate positions between the two empires, 
during this period Turkey raised moie than once 
claims to the suzerainty of the last-mentioned 
countries. In Asia the geographical situation did 
not allow for the existence of this intermediary 
kind of state, with the exception of Georgia, which 
was invaded and brought under Turkish authority 
in 1578. In Asia, however, the Turkish feudal 
system left places for a numbei of petty local rulers 
who were given the title of Pasha They were 
found, on the Persian frontier m Kurdistan (the 
princes of Bitlis), but also in Syria (the Druse 
emirs) The sharlf of Mecca occupied likewise a 
vassal position, while Yaman, after its recoD quest 
in 1568 — 1570, was again partly a more direct 
Ottoman possession. After 1550 the Turks had 
even obtained a footing in Massawa on the African 
coast and had begun to interfere with Abyssinian 
affairs; the opportunities here came to an end 
after the unlucky war of 1578 Egypt was at this 
time still somewhat under the control of the 
Turkish Pasha [cf. mamiUks], the Barbary states 
were nearly independent; the sharlf of Morocco 
recognized in 1580 the authority of the Turkish 
sultan 

This general political system of the empire was 
maintained throughout the third period, a kind 
of equilibrium being established between the Otto- 
man Empire and the great continental powers 

Under Selim II, or rather under the administration 
of Mehmed Sokoll! Pasha, Cyprus was conquered 
(1570 — 1571)1 but this conquest occasioned im- 
mediately the naval defeat in the battle of Lepanto 
[q v] in 1571, considered to be the first great 
military blow inflicted on the Turks. The impos- 
sibility of further military expansion brought about 
an inner weakening of the Empire that was marked 
on the whole by unsuccessful campaigns against 
Austria (defeat of Keresztes in 1596) and against 
Persia (loss of Tabriz and Eriwfin in 1603 and 
1604) and found its expression in the unfavour- 
able peace treaty of Zsitvatorok with Austria in 
1606 and the peace of 1612 with Persia, then 
under the strong rule of ShSh * Abbas the Great. 
In the last decade of the xvith century, Transyl- 
vania and the Rumanian principalities even made 
themselves for some time independent; from 1572 
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Poland also played often an active role m the 
complicated political and military course of events 
on these northern frontiers of the Turkish Empire. 
The raids of the Cossacks m the Crimea had not 
yet the dangerous aspect of a century later, when 
the Muscovite power began to appear on the horizon 
A favourable circumstance for Tuikey was the 
weakening of Central Europe by the Thirty Years 
War; among the west-European countries the 
already existing friendly relations with Fiance, 
followed in 1580 by England and m 1603 by 
Holland were on the whole profitable foi the Empire, 
while Spain had ceased since the end of the century 
to be a serious maritime danger In view of the 
never very strong maiitime position of Turkey, the 
relations with Venice remained subject to surprises 
on both sides, such as the annexation of Cyprus; 
during the xvnth century this was followed by 
the not less astonishing conquest of Crete (1645— 
1 666) and about 1655 by the impoitant Venetian 
conquests in Morea and in the archipelago, so that 
fora moment even Constantinople was threatened 
Still the relations with Venice were on the whole 
friendly, Turkey being the stronger power on ac- 
count of its continental position On the Asiatic 
frontier Turkey’s weakness led temporarily to the 
loss of Baghdad in 1623 and a renewed Persian 
danger But here the old position of the Empire 
was restored by the revival of its military strength 
under Murad IV ; under his reign and after Shah 
‘Abbas' death Peisia was invaded by Ottoman troops, 
EriwSn and Tabriz, and finally Baghdad reconquered 
(1638); in 1639 there began a long period of peace 
with Persia After 1640 the stionger position of the 
Empire was used, as well as for the conquest of 
Crete, for strengthening the authority of the Porte 
in Transylvania and the Danube principalities, and 
for a fortification of the frontier to the north ot 
the Black Sea, where Azov was taken from the 
Cossacks, now under Muscovite authority, and 
fortified in 1660 In this same year the hostilities 
with the now recovered Austria began again and 
took at first a crusading character, even France 
was this time an ally of Austria (Turkish defeat 
of St Gothard 1664), But this was only a prelude 
to the final struggle with Austria that began in 1683 
with the unsuccessful siege of Vienna and finished 
in 1688 with the loss of the Ottoman province of 
Hungary, and the invasion of the Balkan peninsula 
by Austrian armies, followed at last by the peace 
of Carlowitz (1699) in which Turkey, considerably 
weakened again, had to give up nearly the whole 
of Hungary and its claim on Transylvania, while 
it had to recognize the authority of Venice in 
Morea. 

The weakening of the Ottoman Empire at the 
beginning of this period was mainly due to domestic 
reasons During the xvith century it had already been 
observed that the Empire in this form could only 
subsist by continuous warfare; it had to be adapted 
now to peaceful conditions and this went beyond 
the possibilities of the personal rule of the sultan, 
which was based essentially on military conquest 
The successors of SuleimSn the Great were not 
equal to the task of meeting these new con- 
ditions; it is true that Muhammad III, c O£hm 5 n n 
and Muhammad IV occasionally accompanied 
their armies, but MurSd IV was the last sultan 
to revive the military traditions of his dynasty, the 
last real gbSzI So the sultans, whatever their per- 
sonal qualities were, became less directly concerned 


in the administration of the state, though their per- 
sonality remained surrounded with the traditional 
veneration. This did not prevent, however, the 
deposition and murder of ‘OthniSn II m 1628, 
nor the deposition of IbiShlm in 1648 and ot 
Muhammad IV m 1688. Instead of the sultans, the 
statesmen and generals became now more pro- 
minent, first in time and m importance Mehmed 
Sokoll! Pasha [q v.] under Selim II, Sm 5 n Pasha 
[q v.], the great enemy of the Austrians, under 
Muhammad III, Murad Pasha [q v ] and Khalil Pasha 
[q v.] under Ahmad I and c Othni 5 n II; and in 
the second half of the century the great members 
of the Koprulu family: Mehmed Pasha, his son 
Ahmad Pasha and then cousin MustafS Pasha; to 
the same penod belonged also Kara Mustafa Pasha 
[q. v.], the besieger of Vienna in 1683. These 
military statesmen belonged to the numerically 
feeble renegade class and were supporters of the 
typical Ottoman government system as it had 
been perfected under Suleiman I, but they did 
not represent any considerable gioup of the strongly 
diverging population of the empire There was 
not yet an Ottoman-Turkish nation. Seveial other 
groups were competing with them in the direction 
of the state affairs; the most formidable being the 
military corps of the Janissaries and the Sipahl’s, who 
several times, especially after serious military defeats 
as at the time of the enthionement of MurSd IV 
in 1632 and of Muhammad IV’s deposition m 1688, 
were masters of the political situation The Janis- 
saries were now even less recruited in the ancient 
way from the Christian populations, while many 
abuses had ruined the former discipline of their 
corps. Several grand viziers fell victims to their 
fury Anothei poweiful group, that made occasional 
use of these military elements, was the court 
circle, led several times by a powerful Walide 
Sultan 01 by a KTzlar A ghasf Finally the c ulama? with 
the Shaikh al-Islam succeeded repeatedly in playing 
a decisive part in the dnection of the state affairs 
(eg the mufti Sa c d al-Dln under Muhammad III); 
the deposition of Sultan Ibrahim was sanctioned by 
fetwa of the Shaikh al-lslam These symptoms of 
decay were truly analysed in Ko£? Bey’s [q v.] 
famous Risala Only Muiad IV was able to sup- 
press, often by violent means, the influence ot 
these different groups, he succeeded even in raising 
a new military force (the Segbans) alongside ot 
the Janissaries In the capital there were seveial 
times outbursts of religious fanaticism directed 
against the Chnstians, as happened under Ibrahim I, 
but it cannot be said that political events were 
influenced by them, the great statesmen showed on 
the conti ary a remarkable tolerance. 

The non-Muslim element, though excluded from 
all direct influence on the government, had adapted 
itself to the circumstances A new Greek aristocracy 
had arisen m Constantinople, which by wealth and 
intrigue had powerful relations in Turkish circles, 
as well as in the leading circles of the Christian 
pnncipalities on the Danube; they likewise were 
able to control the nomination of the Greek patriarchs. 
To this time belongs also the definite turn of the 
Ottoman Greeks towards Greek orthodoxy under 
the influence of the patriarch Cyrillus Lucans 
(executed in 1638); the consequence was a decisive 
rupture with the Roman Christian world and in- 
directly a strengthening of the Ottoman Empire. 
The Ottoman Turks had still many religious tra- 
ditions in common with the Greeks, and Christian 
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saints were also venerated in Turkish circles Next 
to the Greeks the Jewish element, considerably 
strengthened since the arrival of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews under BSyazTd I, played a great 
social role, chiefly as bankers, the best known 
representative of this group was Joseph Nassy, the 
favourite of Selim II 

The lower classes m Asia Minor participated as 
little in the direction of the state as those of Furopean 
Turkey. Some dangerous revolts proved, however, 
that the old religious traditions of the xinth and 
xivth century had not wholly disappeared In 1599 
began the movement of Kara Yaz?djf [q v ] in Urfa, 
much moie dangerous for the unity of the Empire 
was the revolt of Kalender Oghlu in Sarukhan 
(1606), who ruled for some years independently 
over a great part of western Anatolia, until he 
was crushed by Murad Pasha Soon afterwards, 
1623 — 1628, took place the insurrection of Abaza 
[q v.], the relentless persecutor of the Janissaries 
Farther to the east the movement for independence 
under the Kurd £)janbulat [q v ] in Northern Syria 
like that of the Druse Fakhr al-Din [q v ] in the 
Lebanon had to be tolerated to some extent The 
inclination to mysticism and veneration for mystic 
shaikhs (such as Mahmud of Skutari, wheie several 
grand viziers found asylum under ‘Olhman II) con- 
tinued its hold on all classes of the population, 
several new mystic orders weie founded dui mg 
this period The foreign trade remained as before 
m the hands of foreigners, Venetians and other 
Italians, of Italian origin were also many of the 
leading personalities of the Turkish navy that 
was rebuilt after the battle of Lepanto, such as 
Cighale Zade Sinan Pasha [q. v.]. 

7 Fourth period (1699 — 1839) 

During the xvmth centuiy the inevitable action 
of the elements of decay began to be felt more 
and more m the empire and brought about a 
situation that has been, too superficially, described 
as decadence. The causes of the decline were to 
be sought mainly within the body politic, they were 
still the consequences of the transition from a con- 
quering state to a peaceful administration, but 
they weie now ever more exploited by foreign 
powers. Among these Austria was in the beginning 
still a formidable opponent; after the war of 1716- 
1718 the peace of Passarowitz meant the loss of 
what had been left to Turkey of Hungary and 
Tiansylvania, and even of Belgrad, but the peace 
of Belgrad in 1739, in which this town itself was 
restored, proved that from the Austrian side the 
real danger had ceased. Moreover, in 1715, Morea 
had been reconquered from the Venetians by the 
grand viziei Djinn C A1I Pasha, which success had 
shown that Venice also was no more to be feared 
A new and formidable enemy had risen, however, m 
the form of the now much enlarged Russia, which, 
to the Orthodox Chnstians of Rumania and Servia, 
seemed a more welcome liberator than even Austria 
had evei been. The war of 17 II with Peter I, 
intimately connected with the coming of Charles XII 
of Sweden to Turkey, ended with a Turkish victoiy 
at Poltawa and brought back Azov to the Empire 
in 1712, and the war of 1732, equally successfully 
closed by the already mentioned treaty of Belgrad 
m 1739, was not yet disastrous for Turkey; Russian 
navigation in the Black Sea was even formally 
prohibited. After 1739 there followed a period of 
peace for the empire in Europe. The military and 


peaceful relations with Persia during this time 
were mainly influenced by the political events in 
that empire, by which the Turks sought to profit. 
The successes of Nadir Shah in 1730 were for a 
moment threatening; they even occasioned the 
deposition of Ahmad III, but at last the peace 
of 1736 restored the frontiers of the time of 
Murad IV. The real military weakness of the Otto- 
man Empire was finally revealed m the conflict 
with Russia that had begun in 1768 with a Turkish 
declaration of wai ; this war brought the Russian ar- 
mies deep into Bulgaria and was ended by the memor- 
able treaty of Kufcuk Kamardji m 1 774, by which the 
Crimea became wholly independent (to be annexed 
in 1783 by Russia), while Turkey had to recognize 
the Russian protectorate m the Danube princi- 
palities 1'he right of religious protection accorded 
to the sultan with regard to the Muhammadans m 
the Crimea, was the beginning of the religious 
claims of Tuikey, that were to acquire such im- 
portance in its international relations in the xix*h 
century. After an equally unhappy war with Kerim 
Khan in Persia (1776), in which Basra was temporarily 
lost, the Ottoman Empire again suffered serious 
losses to the Russians by the war of 1784 — 1792, 
closed by the peace of Jassy; this time the Dniepr 
became the frontier between the two Empires 
Austria also had tried to profit by this war and 
occupied Bukarest, but in the separate peace of 
Zistowa (1791) Austria did not gain the expected 
piofits. 

During all this time the friendly relations with 
the western countries, France, England and Holland, 
to which Sweden was added in 1737, Denmark 
in 1756 and Prussia in 1763, had often been of 
great value to Turkey by the services rendered by 
them as intermediaries in the peace negotiations; 
especially France, which obtained in 1740 its well- 
known final capitulation, had considerable influence 
by its right to protect the Roman Catholics. 
At the end of the century, however, the Otto- 
man Empire began to be a factor in the new 
imperialistic schemes of the western powers, in 
connection with their colonial acquisitions and 
political influences in Southern Asia These colomal 
interests did not show at that time any wish to possess 
Ottoman territory, but the rising colonial powers 
needed between themselves and their possessions 
a state over which they could exert control, since 
they saw the necessity of communicating with the 
Persian Gulf and India by a more direct way than 
the southern sea-route The more immediate cause 
of the occupation of Egypt by the French m 
1798 was the nvality between France and Eng- 
land; this made for the moment England and 
even Russia allies of Turkey. But in 1802 
peace with Fiance was restored, to be followed 
some years later by a new war with Russia and 
hostilities with England (the English fleet before 
the capital in 1807) By the peace of Bukarest 
(1812) the Ottoman Empire again lost territory 
(Bessarabia) to Russia, while England, after the 
elimination of France’s colonial power in India 
and the weakening of the Ottoman authority in 
Egypt, was for the moment satisfied. The Empire 
was again severely affected by the ups and 
downs of the Greek insurrection, that began in 
1820 and ended m 1830 with the recognition of the 
independence of Greece, not, however, before a 
disastrous war with Russia — - that had played 
from the beginning an important part in the Greek 
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troubles — had obliged Turkey to conclude the 
peace of Adnanople (1829). Still, the action of 
the other Euiopean powers had prevented Russia 
from realizing its territorial aims; it had to be 
contented with a strong political ascendancy over 
Turkey, as was proved m 1833 by the treaty of 
Hunk»5r Iskelesi, which, in a secret article, forced 
Tuikey to become Russia’s ally in the matter of the 
navigation in the Black Sea This unnatural alliance 
with Russia was occasioned by the action of Meh- 
med c AlT of Egypt (begun in 1831), who threatened 
for a moment to deprive the Empire of Egypt, 
Syria and Cilicia, but led at the end only to the 
recognition of Egypt as a privileged part of the 
Empire under a hereditary dynasty (1840) This 
time again the intervention of the European powers 
had been decisive for the territorial status of the 
empire The existence of the Ottoman Empire 
was justly considered as a political necessity; already 
in 1789 there had been a treaty between Prussia 
and Austria to guarantee the northern frontiers of 
the Empire About the year 1830, moreover, Turkey 
concluded several new treaties, on the lines of 
the capitulations, with the United States of America, 
Belgium, Portugal and Spain. The conquest of 
Algiers by France (1827 — 1857) could hardly be 
called a loss to the empire. 

The administiative system of the empire remained 
much the same during this period , in every direction 
the central authonty was however losing its influence 
In the beginning of the xviiph century this was 
not yet very perceptible. Constantinople was still the 
brilliant capital of a powerful empire, where the 
court of Ahmad III set the example of a luxurious 
life; to this time falls the curious passion for the 
cultivation of tulips, that makes the epoch known 
as Icile dewrt To this period also belongs the expan- 
sion of higher literal y, specifically Ottoman, culture 
beyond the class of the *u/ama\ a new class of 
literates came into existence, who were the pre- 
cursors of the intellectual Turkish middle class 
that originated in the beginning of the xix th 
century The beginning of Turkish printing in 1727 
is likewise intimately connected with the new 
cultural orientation of the higher classes. Most 
of them served the government in higher or lower 
functions, and from this class have come forth 
grand viziers, such as D5mad Ibrahim and Raghib 
Pasha This changed consideiably the ancient military 
character of the government system; the home and 
foreign affairs of the empire were now treated in 
a more states manlike way by the Sublime Porte 
(B5b-i c Ali), and the modest office of the ReTs 
al-Kuttab [q. v ] now became more and more im- 
portant since the holdeis began to act as competent 
ministers of foreign affairs, one of them, Ahmad 
RasmI, is well known as one of the first Ottoman 
ambassadors Still this new class of functionaries 
was, according to tradition, the sultan’s slaves; 
only under Mahmud II was their position regulated 
m a more liberal way The new cultivated upper 
classes had manifold relations with the cultivated 
Greek Phananots of their time, many of whom 
occupied high offices in the government service, 
especially as diagomans (as e. g. Nikusios and 
Mavrocordato) ; there were no ties with the lower 
Muhammadan classes Under these governing func- 
tionaries the Janissaries and SipShl’s, now that 
their discipline was loosened, more than once 
interfered in a dangerous way .The Janissary rebellion 
under Patrona Khalil in 1730, which cost Ahmad III 


his throne, seems to have been directed mainly 
against this new aristocracy. After Ahmad III court 
life became much more sober. The ruling classes 
and most of the sultans with them had begun to 
realise the weakness of the empire and sought now 
a remedy in the introduction of military reforms, in 
which they were aided by several foreigners, of 
whom the Fienchman Bonneval (died in 1747) 1S 
the best known Another French officer, de Tott, 
worked in the same direction under Mustafa III, 
but the Russian war that broke out under this 
sultan showed how little effective the measures 
had been. Selim III undertook the army reforms 
w'lth much moie energy, but even in his time very 
few leading people had real understanding for these 
things, the institution of the new troops (nizam-i 
(jjedid) piovoked another formidable rebellion of the 
Janissaries, seconded by a large percentage of the 
c ulama :> Mahmud II, finally, took up the question 
of reforms with more deliberateness; this sultan 
finally concluded there was no other way of imposing 
the reforms than by the famous massacre of the Jams- 
sanes in Constantinople on June 16, 1826, at the 
same time the Bektashl derwish order w r as persecuted 
The events showed, however, that so far more 
destructive than constructive work had been done; 
still this sultan succeeded at least in subjecting 
a number of powerful semi independent local 
dynasts The weakening of the central authonty 
had indeed been characteristic of the Ottoman 
Empire of the xviiph century. Algiers, Tunis and 
Tripoli were ruled by hereditary Beys, only Tripoli 
was bi ought by Mahmud again under the dnect 
authority of the Poite Egypt had seen in 1767 
the usurpation of c AlI Bey. In RUm-ili some powerful 
vassals had come forth from the ranks of the gi eat 
timariots they were called cfyan Under Selim III 
and Mahmud II the most noteworthy were c All 
Pasha of Yanina and Pazwan Oghlu at Widdin 
In Anatolia there had been in 1739 the dangerous 
insurrection of Sari Beg Oghlu, after which the 
so-called dere-beys were as good as indepen- 
dent, as was also the case in Kuidistan In Meso- 
potamia and c Irak the same conditions were pre- 
valent, in 1706 was formed in c Ii5k the powerful 
Bedouin confederation of the Muntafik, and under 
Selim HI Baghdad w ? as ruled autocratically by 
Suleiman Pasha (died in 1810). In Syria the Druses 
of the Lebanon had their own emlis, and on the 
coast ruled, in Selim Ill’s time, Djazzar Pasha [q v.] 
of c Akka In Arabia the Wahhabis had taken 
Mecca in 1803, and Yaman and c AsIr could hardly 
be called parts of the Turkish empire. On the 
islands of the archipelago hardly any Turks were 
to be found, heie as m Syria there was strong 
European influence. Still, although the Ottoman 
real power had sunk everywhere, the Ottoman 
type of administration had put its seal on the 
cultuial life of all these different regions; the great 
Ottoman tradition held them together and enabled 
Mahmud II and the statesmen who, after him, 
continued the centialisation of the Empire, to keep 
together their political unity for a century more 
to come. 

8. Fifth period (1839 — 1922). 

In this period the transition of the Ottoman Em- 
pire to a national Turkish state was completed, but 
in a way not intended by the Christian powers, 
nor expected by the Turkish ruling classes them- 
selves. The new course followed in the admmi- 
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stration by the gradual application of the Tanzlmat 
[q. v ] had meant to establish, mainly after the 
French model, a modern state where all citizens, 
whatever their religion, had equal political and 
civil rights, undei the direct authority of the 
Ottoman Government , only Egypt, the Danube 
principalities and Serbia (since 1815) and in Asia 
the Hidjftz were allowed a privileged position The 
ideal of the new Ottoman State was, however, far 
from the demociatic ideals that worked in Europe and 
which by now began to show their effect, especially 
among the Christian populations. The democratic 
revolutionary movement of 1849 in Moldavia and 
Wallachia was equally opposed by Turkey and by 
Russia, but had as result the convention of Balta 
Liman, by which the Turkish authority in these 
principalities was reduced to a negligible point 
When Russia, as a result of a conflict over the 
holy places m Jerusalem, invaded again the princi- 
palities, in 18531 the Ottoman Empire found Eng- 
land and France at its side; this was the beginning 
of the Crimean war. By the peace treaty of Pans 
(1856) the integrity of the Empire seemed secured 
In reality the intervention of England and France 
and soon again of Russia was now more firmly 
established than ever. This was not only the case 
in political questions, as for instance the armed 
intervention in the Syrian troubles of 1845 and 
i860, after the troubles of Djidda in 1858, and 
in the international regulation of the position of 
Crete in 1866 For the influence of the foreign 
powers was likewise extended to many points of 
innei administration, which kind of intervention 
was made possible by the capitulations These 
originally unilateral puvileges were looked upon 
now as bilateial treaties, but their contents had 
become incompatible with the new state conception 
that the TanzimStt tried to realize From 1856, 
indeed, the Porte had tiled in vain to get rid of 
this international servitude, which, at the end 
of the XIX th century, had taken the character of 
a collective tutelage of all countiies possessing 
capitulations Not till 1914 did the conflict between 
the European powers enable the Turkish govern- 
ment to put the capitulations aside. 

In 1862 the Ottoman government was able to 
restore its authonty m Montenegro and the Heize- 
4 govma, while, on the other hand, Serbia, and the 
two Danube principalities, since 1861 united in one 
state, recovered a nearly complete independence 
in 1865 Twelve years later the Bulganan troubles 
again brought about an armed conflict with Russia, 
which country, in 1870, had already broken the 
conventions of 1856 about the Black Sea. The 
preliminaries of San Stefano (1878), mitigated by 
the Treaty of Berlin (1879), brought the definite 
loss of Seibia, Montenegro and Rumania, while 
Bulgaria was constituted a semi-dependent prin- 
cipality; on the Caucasian frontier Turkey lost 
Kars and Batum, and Great Britain obtained the 
administration of the isle of Cyprus This abandon- 
ment of England’s policy hitherto followed of 
respecting the integrity of Ottoman territory was 
followed in 1882 by the occupation of Egypt [cf 
KHEDlw], The remaining dates in the dismember- 
ment of Turkey m Europe are the Greco-Turkish 
war (1897), by which the Gieek temtoiy was 
enlarged towards the north, the autonomy of Crete 
(1898) and, after the deposition of c Abd al Hamid, 
in 1 909 the declaration of independence of Bulgaria 
and the annexation of Bosnia and the Herzegovina 


by Austria. Then, after Tnpoli had been lost m 
the war with Italy (1912, peace of Lausanne), the 
Balkan war of 1912 — 1913 reduced the territory 
of Turkey in Europe to Eastern Thrace, including 
Adrianople, which town had even been oc- 
cupied for some time by the Bulgarians. 

During the xix th century the relations with Persia 
had been on the whole peaceful; conflicts were only 
occasioned by frontier questions, such as the dispute 
about the authority over the Kurdish territory 
of Suleimaniye, which was settled in 1847 in 
favour of Turkey The territory round the Persian 
Gulf had come more and more under the control 
of the British, but the territorial status m Asia 
remained for a long time unchanged. In the mean- 
time Turkey had been drawn gradually into 
the economic expansion schemes of the German 
Empne as manifested by the project of the BaghdSd 
railway, this diminished England’s interest m the 
territorial integrity of the Ottoman State So, when 
in the first year of the world war, Turkey was 
not able to maintain its neutrality and joined the 
central powers, Russia and England co-operated 
for the first time to take away Turkish territory. 
The attempts of the Allies to enter the Dardanelles 
by sea and by land failed howevei during the war ; 
but the combined action of the French and English 
troops in Palestine and Syria, and the different 
English campaigns in c Irak and Mesopotamia suc- 
ceeded at last in conquering these provinces from 
the Ottoman armies In Syria they were aided by 
forces of the Sharif of Mecca, who had made himselt 
independent in 1917 as King of the HidjSz The 
Russians, in the meantime, had made considerable 
progress in north-eastern Anatolia, but from this side 
the danger came abruptly to an end with the Russian 
Revolution, and the peace of Brest-Litowsk (August 3, 
1918) gave back to Turkey the lost territory, besides 
Kars, Ardah 5 n and Batum Soon afterwards the 
war with the other powers came to an end by 
the armistice of Mudros (October 30, 1918) Sub- 
sequently Constantinople was occupied by Allied 
troops, France occupied the whole of noithern 
Syua and Cilicia, England occupied the not yet 
conquered parts of northern Mesopotamia, including 
MQsul, and Italian troops landed in Adalia Greece 
was allowed to occupy eastern Thrace and Smyrna 
in May 1915. All this the Constantinople govern- 
ment had to witness passively TheTuikish parlia- 
ment, convocated in January 1920, took for a 
moment a firmer attitude by adopting the so-called 
National Pact (nuth&k-i rntlli ), but when m March 
the occupation of Constantinople was rendered 
more seveie, the parliament was dissolved Finally, 
in August, the Ottoman Government was compelled 
to sign the Treaty of S&vres, by which large parts 
of the remaining Ottoman territory, including Con- 
stantinople and Smyrna, were brought under the 
control of one or more foreign powers. In the 
meantime another, interior, enemy had risen against 
the Ottoman Government as a result of the organized 
national opposition against the foreign occupations, 
especially the Greeks’ landing in Smyrna. In the 
course of 1920 the Constantinople government lost 
gradually all control over Anatolia and the measures 
undertaken with Allied help to restore its authority 
failed. Under the growing successes of the nationalists 
the authority of the Sultan’s government dwindled 
down ever more, and the Great National Assembly 
of Angora was able at last to pronounce on 
November 1, 1922 the abolition of the Const&n- 
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tinople Government and the deposition of Sultan 
Muhammad VI Wahfd al-Din This meant nothing 
less than the extinction of the Ottoman Empire and 
its dynasty. Constantinople and eastern Thrace 
were occupied by nationalist troops and the last 
Sultan left his capital, that now ceased to be the 
capital of Turkey. The only remnant of the dynastic 
tradition was that c Abd al-Medjld, son of Sultan 
c Abd al- c AzTz, continued to reside in Constantinople 
as JChalifa. This dignity was abolished by decree 
of the Great National Assembly of March 2, 1924; 
c Abd al-Medjid, as well as all other members of 
the dynasty of c Othman were at the same time 
banished from Turkey 

Such was the outcome of a long series of events, 
m which the inner development of the empire 
played no less a part than the outward political 
circumstances. The a tanzlmat” period, in fact, was 
a no less powerful factor in the dissolution 
than the political interest of foreign powers The 
“tanzlmSt” was a more deliberate continuation of 
the reforming measures under Selim III and Mah- 
mud II and it was by no means the execution of a 
programme supported by a large group of the popu- 
lation Raghld Pasha, c AlI Pasha and their helpers 
wanted to turn Turkey into a modern state ruled 
by a council of ministers, whose president kept 
the title of sadr-t cfzam , but their methods were 
those of an absolute government m the name of 
the sultans, who did not m the beginning mterfeie 
When, however, the fiist real constitution was 
elaborated by Midhat Pagha, it happened that the 
new Sultan c Abd al-Hamld preferred to govern 
himself, and with the same absolutist methods as 
his predecessors; only his aim became ever less 
the copying of a western European state, but rather 
the strengthening and the securing of the position 
of the sovereign, to which end there was finally 
developed the notonous system of censorship and 
espionage which has made known this period in Tur- 
kish history as dewr-i istibdad This period cannot be 
called reactionary in that it abolished the institutions 
of the a tanzlm&t” , it opposed only some conse- 
quences of the reforms The reforms had brought into 
existence a middle class of intellectuals of Tur- 
kish speech and Islamic religious tradition, mostly 
divided between the army and the state functionaries 
and, in a less degree, the c ulama 3 . These intellectuals, 
of very different extraction, had developed a new 
ideal of patriotism, as reflected most eloquently in 
Namflk Kemal’s tVafati, and they had begun to 
form a public opinion that claimed a certain in- 
fluence in the government of the state About this 
time was also bom the Turkish daily press [cf 
EJARIda]. Gradually, as this social group took 
more definite forms, it became ever more separated 
from the different groups of the Christian and 
Jewish population, and also from the non-Turkish 
speaking Muhammadans in the Asiatic provinces. 
At the same time, however, the general religious 
controversy between Christianity and Islam had 
been deepened since the beginning of the xix*h 
century as a result of the subjection of many 
Muhammadan countries to the rule of Christian 
powers. By this process was generated the pan- 
isl 5 mic feeling and Constantinople, as the capital 
of the relatively most powerful independent Islamic 
state, became the political capital of Islam. With 
a great many of the Turkish intellectuals, and 
among them chiefly the 'ulatntf, the panislamic 
feeling surpassed the still somewhat vague patriotism. 


Moreover the Islamic sentiment found sympathy 
with the lower classes of the Turkish popu- 
lation, still strongly imbued with mystical traditions 
and with the non-Turkish Muhammadans of the 
Empire c Abd al-Hamld, while emphasizing his 
dignity as Khalifa, relied mainly on Islamic sen- 
timent, though, in course of time, the persons who 
surrounded the ever more suspicious monarch came 
to be of the worst kind Utterances of patriotism 
were opposed in the most drastic way and 
many intellectuals had to take refuge abroad The 
growing opposition against the istibdad found at 
last a means of organizing itself in the province 
of Macedonia, since 1906 governed by a Turkish 
governor under European control Saloniki became 
the centre of the new patriotic, more conscious, 
Young Turkish movement, led by the Committee of 
Unity and Progress ( ittihad u-terakki) and supported 
to a great extent by the army Its influence obliged 
the sultan to promulgate again the constitution of 
Midhat Pa$ 2 ia on June 24, 1908 and to abolish 
at once the onerous system of censorship and 
espionage In November the first Ottoman parlia- 
ment came together, but in the troubled years that 
followed this paihament never had the oppor- 
tunity to exert a real influence on the govern- 
ment On April 13, 1909, followed an attempt to 
reestablish the Sultan’s former authority; this 
time the Young 1 urkish cause could only be 
saved by the occupation of the capital by the 
Macedonian army and the deposition of the Sultan 
(April 27) Then, for a time, Ottoman ism became 
the political ideal, meaning the equality of all 
Islamic and non-Islamic elements in the state. But 
it soon appeared that these elements were already 
too much estranged from each other, so that the 
foundation of a strong state on these principles 
became impossible The Young Turks, under the 
influence of the ideas of Panturkism, began 
now a policy with the final object of making the 
Ottoman Empire a state where the Turkish element 
should be predominant, they turned to the lower 
Turkish speaking classes, especially m Anatolia, 
to form a real Turkish nation PanislSmism, too, 
was propagated again by several persons as a way 
of attending this aim, but this course was gradually 
abandoned, although used occasionally for outward 
political manifestations The very unfavourable inter- 
national development after the revolution, however, 
brought the Young Turkish rulers to measures 
that certainly were not originally on the programme, 
such as the Armenian massacres during the war 
and the severe government in Syria. And as a con- 
sequence of the final loss of nearly all non-Turkish 
territory in the war, Turkish nationalism was born 
at last, the simplest and at the same time the most 
effective form of Turkish patriotism, not hampered 
by any ideas of religion or original racial connections. 

The statesmen who had earned out the “TanzImSt” 
programme had been careful not to offend the reli- 
gious scruples of the leaders of oithodox Islam. In 
spite of the remonstrances of foreign representatives 
no measures were taken that were in direct 
conflict with the sjyarfa^ though the application 
m practice might have been changed. The $h.arfa 
was also the basis of the new Civil Code or 
Medjelle [q. v.] In Midhat’s constitution, Islam 
was declared the state religion and the Shaikh al- 
IslSm was given a rank as high as the grand- 
vizier. This wise religious policy could not prevent, 
however, occasional religious outbursts of which 
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Christians were the victims, as in 1858 at JDjidda 
and in i860 at Damascus, both places situated 
outside the purely Turkish provinces. Under c Abd al- 
Hamld religious activity was mainly under the in- 
fluence of panislSmism, shown in the various at- 
tempts to enter into lelations with Muhammadans 
in all parts of the world. Even the Young Turkish 
government did not refrain fiom proclaiming the 
Holy War on its entering into the world war 
In their inner administration the Young Turks 
clearly opposed the influence of the religious 
authorities, as was pioved by their attempt in 
1917 to bring the medreses under the administration 
of the ministry of Public Instruction Another 
break with the Islamic tradition was the reform 
of the calendar. In 1789 the Greek Julian calender 
had already been introduced officially foi the finan- 
cial administration but by a curious compiomise 
the era of the Hidjra (sene-i vialiye) was preserved, 
and in 19 17 the Lregorian calendar was adopted 
The Christian era came gradually into use after 
the war. 

It was also by the “Tanzimat” that domestic ad- 
ministration was sepaiated from the military by the 
laws concerning the 7 vtldyeti> The chief occupation 
of the home department was still for a long 
time the tax-gathering. The europeanisation and 
centralisation of the financial system proved to be 
one of the chief difficulties, as a reliable corps of 
functionaries had to be cieated at the same time 
After the Crimean war, Turkey was able to con- 
clude a number of foreign loans, but the money 
was not well administered nor well used In 1876 
a state bankruptcy had to be declared with foreign 
intervention as a consequence and the establish- 
ment of the service of the Public Debt, which 
was very much resented in all Turkish circles. A 
serious hindrance for the recovery of the finances 
was also the antiquated custom rules of the 
capitulations, although the original dues of 3 °/ 0 
were several times raised After the Revolution, 
however, the greatest difficulties seemed to have 
been overcome 

The new Turkish army created gradually by 
conscription, after the extinction of the Janissaries, 
had during this period many occasions to show 
its valour. It contributed considerably to the 
strengthening of the patriotic Turkish spirit and 
played an important role m the Revolution. After 
1856 it was theoretically admitted that Chustians and 
Jews also could be enrolled, but in piacticethey al- 
ways liberated themselves by paying an exemption 
tax It was only after the revolution that these non- 
Turkish elements also became Turkish soldiers. 

9. The national Turkish state 
(since 1922). 

The nucleus of the new Turkish state was 
the opposition to the foreign occupations after 
the armistice of Mudros The organisation of the 
opposition began in 1919 under the leadership of 
Mustafa Kemal Pa§ha, who had gone at first to 
Asia Minor as army inspector. The first stage was 
the Congress of Erzeium (luly 23, 1919), followed 
by the Congress of SfwSs (September 11). Heie a 
Representative Committee (He/et-i tem&iltye) was 
formed under the presidency of Mustafa Kem§l, 
and this Committee was charged with the execution 
of the new national progiamme; the armed opposition 
of the kuwUyl mil live against the occupation of 
Smyrna was supported and the landing of English 


troops m Samstm, as well as the attack on Izni^ 
from Constantinople were frustrated. In 1920, after 
the Constantinople parliament had been dissolved, 
many deputies escaped to Asia Minor, where m 
Ankara, on April 23, the prand National Assembly 
of Turkey was convoked by the Representative 
Committee. The Assembly gave itself legislative 
and executive powers and appointed a governing 
committee ( hey'et-i wekile) under Kem 5 l Pasha’s 
presidency In 1921 began the struggle with the 
Greek troops (battles of In Onii on January 11 
and March 31), followed in July by a Greek ad- 
vance as far as Eski §hehir. This advance was 
ended by a Greek defeat on September 13. In the 
meantime, the new national government had 
entered into relations with the Allies; by the 
treaty of November 20, 1921, France restored 
Cilicia. As other negotiations did not lead to 
definite results, the Ankara government decided 
in August 1922 on an attack on the Greek forces 
and gained a decisive victoiy at Dumlu Bunar; 
on September 9 Smyrna was recovered and for a 
short time it seemed that Constantinople was 
threatened By the armistice of Mudania (October 10) 
the national government obtained the right to oc- 
cupy Thrace and Constantinople, which was effected 
in the following weeks. Therewith the war was 
finished, and after difficult negotiations the peace 
treaty of Lausanne (July 23, 1923) established 
peaceful relations between the Allies and the new 
Tui key, this country being recognized as a com- 
pletely independent state The peace treaty had 
left undecided the question of the wilSyet of MCsul, 
the restitution of which was claimed by the Turks; 
after great efforts of the League of Nations, Turkey 
and England came at last to an arrangement by 
which Mosul was left to c IrSk (June 5, 1926). The 
new Turkey had already concluded a consular treaty 
with Russia in November 1922; after the peace 
of Lausanne relations of fnendship and commerce 
were successively renewed with other countries. The 
relations with England and Russia are now the 
most important in Turkish foreign policy. 

Since the Turkish constitution of April 20, 1924, 
Turkey is a Republic. GhazI Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
has been state president (rfts-i djumhtlnyet) from 
the beginning Constantinople has fallen from the 
rank of capital and has been replaced by Ankara, 
the Medina of the new Turkey The Grand National 
Assembly has displayed since 1922 a considerable 
legislative activity m order to adapt the country 
to its new conditions and to modernise its insti- 
tutions In religious matters the new rulers have 
taken deliberately the way of laicization, after the 
abolition of the Caliphate in March 1924. There is 
no longer a Shaikh al-Isl 5 m and no Minister of 
Ewkaf. 

In September 1925 the Tekkes of the mystic 
orders were closed and these orders themselves inter- 
dicted These measures, directed against the tradi- 
tional popular forms of religious expression, were a 
consequence of the gieat lebelhon of the Kurds under 
Shaikh Sa c ld, which began at the end of 1924 Similar- 
ly m September 1925 the fez was abolished as head- 
dress , only the c ulam& 5 were henceforth allowed to 
wear the turban. A noteworthy reform was the 
official introduction of the Latin alphabet and the 
abolition of the use of Arabic letters m 1928, which 
measure had also an anti-clerical aspect The 
principal aim of these and other measures is, to 
raise the Turkish people to a higher cultural level ; 
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heir application has repeatedly provoked resistance 
n several parts of the country among circles attached 
o traditional institutions Still the national evolution 
limed at by the republican government has in any 
*ase more chances of success than ever before, as 
he large majority of the population is now really 
Turkish or turkicised Many muhaffyir' s had le- 
umed already after the Balkan war to Asia Minor 
tnd the population exchanges with Greece have 
ikewise increased the Turkish majority 
A comprehensive collection of the historical facts 
mce 1918 is to be found in G J&schke and E. 
kitsch, Du Turkei seit dem Weltkrtege , Geschtchts - 
alendtr igi8 — 1928^ in Die Welt des Is lams , x , 
927 — 1929, containing also extensive bibliogra- 
hical notes on the new Turkey An independent 
urvey of this period is contained in the article 
r urkiye Dt umhunyeti. in Khalil Edhem, Duwcl-t 
slamiye y Istanbul 1927, p. 33 1 

Bibliography'. Among the sources of 
Ottoman political histoiy the historiographical 
literature of the Ottoman Turks themselves takes 
the first place. For this liteiature it is sufficient 
to refer to F Babmger, Dte Geschichtscht ether 
der Osmanen und thre Werke , I eipzig 1927. 
The study of documentary sources is still in 
its beginnings; historical documents have been 
published in various places, as in the T O.E M. 
( 7 ’. T. E J/) and m the works of the Tuikish 
historian Ahmed Reflk Some of the Kanun - 
names have been published in TOE M and 
other Turkish publications For the treaties of 
the Ottoman Empire a most valuable collection 
is to be found in Gabriel Eflendi Noradounghian, 
Recuetl d'Actes Internattonaux de V Empire Ot- 
toman. , IV vols , Paris 1897-1903 On the epigra- 
phical sources there are important monographs, 
such as those of Khalil Edhem and the more 1 
recent publications of Mubarek Ghalib The chief 
work on Ottoman Numismatics is still 
Isma c il Ghalib, Takwim-t Meskukat-i c Othmaniye , 
Constantinople 1307, besides other publications 
(such as Ahmed Reflk, c Othmanll Imperatoi lu - 
ghunda Meskukat \ in T.T E.M , N° 6, 7,8, 10, 
British Museum Catal Oriental Coins , vol viii ) 
Of non-Turkish literary sources the Oriental 
ones have been partly treated by Babinger in 
his bibliographical work Among the Western 
sources the Byzantine historians are of extra- 
ordinary importance for the first centuries of 
the Ottoman Empire (Phrantzes, Ducas, Chal- 
cocondyles, Critobulos) Since the xv^ 1 century 
a very important place is also taken by the 
Relastont of the Venetian bailos, to be con- 
sulted in the great publications of Alb6ri (Flo- 
rence 1839 — 1863) and Barozzi and Berchet 
(Venice 1856 — 1877) To them were added in 
course of time the reports of the representatives 
of other governments that entered into relations 
with the Ottoman Porte. To the same category 
may be reckoned the numerous descriptions of 
travels in the Ottoman Empire by European 
travellers, beginning in the xvi*h century. Not 
sharply separated from the travel literature are 
the many descriptions of the Turks and of the 
Ottoman Empire, of which the best known is 
d’Ohsson, Tableau General de VEmptre Ottoman , 
vol. 1. — iii , Pans 1787 — 1820. This kind of 
literature continued all through the xix*h century 
[the important works of Ubicini) and the beginning 
af the xxth century. 


The first great general work on Ottoman 
Turkish history was Josef von Hammer’s Ge - 
schichte des osmanischen Reiches , vol. 1. — x., 
Pest 1827 — 1835; zweite verbesserte Ausgabe, 
vol 1— iv. Pest 1834—1836 (French trans- 
lation by J. J Hellert, Histoire de T Empire 
Ottoman , vol i.-ix., Paris 1835 — This 
woik is for the greater part based on Turkish 
literary sources and ends with the peace ot 
Kii£uk Kamardji in 1774; vol. x - contains an 
extensive list of works concerning Ottoman 
History, that had appeared in Europe until 
1774. A work of the same scope is J. W. Zink- 
eisen, Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches tn 
Europa , vol 1 — vu. (until 1812), Hambuig 1840 
and Gotha 1854—1863; Zinkeisen uses Western 
sources much more than von Hammer, but 
does not draw directly from original Tuikish 
sources The same is the case with N. Joiga, 
Geschichte des Osmanischen Retches , vol 1. — v. 
(until 1912), Gotha 1 908-19 1 3. The Histoire de 
V Empire Ottoman of de la Jonqmere, vol i — li , 
Paris 1914, is important for its historical treat- 
ment of the end of the xixth and the beginning 
of the xxth century. Among the several woiks 
that treat only a certain period of Ottoman 
history may be mentioned G. Rosen, Gesihichte 
dtr Turkei (1826 — 1856), Leipzig 1866 

As a lesult of the gieatei interest in Turkish 
history after the war, there began to be published 
in 1922 the Mitteilungen zur Osmanischen Ge- 
schichte , by F. von Kraelitz and P Wittek; it 
is much to be regretted that this publication 
has had to cease after only two years 

Ottoman histoiy has begun to be studied more 
and more in Turkey itself since the revolution 
of 1908. Since 1910 was published the 
Tdrikhri c Othmani Endjumeni Me<h mu c asf f the 
name of which was changed, after the war, 
to Turk Ta^rikh Endjumeni Metfjmifasl', the 
last number in Arabic script was N° 19 (96) 
This valuable publication contains a great number 
of historical contributions, but other publications 
too (such as the mecfymiPa of the Liteiary Faculty 
and the two vols of Turktyat MedjmJfasl, 
Istanbul 1925 and 1928) contain important 
articles on historical subjects The Tilrikh En- 
g/umeni has made possible, moreover, the pu- 
blication of considerable historical monogiaphs in 
its series Kulltyat A comprehensive survey of 
recent historical studies in Turkey is to be found 
m the series of articles by P. Wittek m O.L.Z . 
under the title Neuere wissenschaftliche Literatur 
in osmanisch-turkischer Sprache (since 1928). A 
complete new History of the Ottoman Empire 
has not yet been written in Turkey; there has 
already appeared, however, the first volume of 
an c Othmanll Ta^rikh-i by Nedjlb c Asim and 
Mehmed c Anf, Istanbul 1335 (1917). 

(J H Kramers) 

TORKC is the usual name for the folk-song 
in Ottoman Turkish It is to be distinguished 
from mam [q. v ] on the one hand and from 
sharks on the other The distinction between 
turku and mani lies in the fact that the former are 
polystrophic and the latter monostrophic. This 
distinction is not however always observed. In 
many districts of Ottoman Turkish the people know 
only the name turku and use it without distinction 
in speaking of mono* or polystrophic songs. As 
to the distinction between tUrku and £&arfc the 
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former are genuine folk-songs, the latter more ar- 
tificial in character. The former go back to 
proto-Turkish models and have marked analogies 
among other Tuikish peoples, while the latter 
belong to the sphere of Muslim culture and fol- 
lows Arabic and Persian models. The language 
of the turku is theiefore as a rule much purer 
Turkish than that of the sharkl . 

As to the form of the turku it is written in a 
syllabic rhythm or accented syllable rhythm in 
rhymed strophes. The single lines contain 7 to 15 
syllables; the seven (4-3, 3-4^ iaiely 2-3-2) and the 
eleven syllables (usually 4—4-3 and 6— 5) are the most 
frequent. It is worth noting that the nine syllabled 
form, so popular among the Kasan Tatars, is not 
found among the Ottomans The rhyme is in the 
great majority of cases purely grammatical and 
owes its origin, as in Turkish generally, to the 
combination of two factors the construction of 
the stiophe m two parts and the linguistic con- 
ditions of the Turkish language. The effect of the 
former was to cause the Turkish strophe to fall 
into two rigidly parallel sentences; of the latter 
that these sentences, especially towaids the end, 
represent two series of grammatical forms cor- 
lesponding to one another. With the agglutinative 
chatacter of the Turkish language however such 
forms must rhyme with one another Turkish 
lhyme is therefore as a rule polysyllabic Rhymes 
extending ovei three or more final syllables are 
not at all rare. 

The strophes of the turku number two, three 
or four lines, three lined strophes are the most 
common and are the most characteristic of Otto- 
man poetry in general The three lined strophe 
with the same rhyme aaa throughout seems to 
have arisen out of the quatiain common to all 
the Tuikish languages rhyming a aba by dropping 
the thud unrhymed line This as a rule destroys 
the bipartite character of the strophe. The single 
separate songs are as a rule made up of similar 
strophes . the only exceptions are the refrain strophes 
so common in love-songs and the final strophes some- 
times found in longer songs In songs collected 
from the lips of the people we may often find 
marked corruptions of the poetical form, a cn- 
cumstance which points to the gradual disinte- 
gration of long poems that have been handed 
down for a considerable time 

As regards the subject, the turku are pre- 
dominantly lyrical poems. They include love-songs, 
soldier-songs, religious hymns, Ramadan songs of 
the bekli night-watchmen, which usually have a 
dash of humour in them, etc Special mention may be 
made of one variety of love-songs, the poems in 
the popular romances, in so far as they are not 
artificial products (cf. D. Spies, Turktsche Volks- 
bucher , Leipzig 1929, p. 41 sqq.) The soldiei- 
songs frequently contain allusions to historical 
events. We can observe how old songs are con- 
tinually being adapted by slight alterations to 
new events as they crop up. In favourable cir- 
cumstances one can trace these adaptations through 
many stages. The love-songs in the form of 
dialogue deserve special mention, such as for 
example, the ballad Turkmen K%z\ (“The Turko- 
man maid”) first made know r n by Kiinos. It is 
not necessary to assume that this form arises out 
of the Persian dialogue-ghazal (Jacob, Die tur - 
kische Volkslitteratur , p. 19). Such poems in 
the form of a dialogue between a young man 


and a maid, recited or sung, are common to all 
branches of the Turks. It is evidence of their 
independent Turkish origin that they are found 
in lands where the influence of Muslim culture is 
very weak or does not exist at all (cf. Radloff, 
Aus Sibtrten , 1. 493 on singing matches in Kirghiz 
between a youth and a maid) and among the Altai 
Turks (cf e g. the Teleut dialogue poem Myrat 
Pi in Radloff, Proben der Volkslitteratur, 1. 200- 
204). The turku are true songs, 1. e. they are 
intended to be sung to music. It often happens 
however that the texts do not at all fit the me- 
lodies with which they now appear associated. In 
these cases the number of syllables in the text 
has to be adapted to the number of notes in the 
melody by artificial means. As the lines are usually 
too short, the equation is usually done by in- 
serting superfluous exclamations like vay vay f aman 
aman, validem , annem , etc. or by quite nonsensical 
expletives like gug gug , lilla tarilla , etc The texts 
of the turku are often completely broken up by 
such parasitic intrusions 

Turku songs are also used to accompany popular 
productions of trances. 

Bibliography G. Jacob, Die tUrktsche 
Volkslitteratu ) , Berlin 1901, p. 19 sqq . ; T. 
Kowalski, Ze studjow nad forma poezji ludow 

tureckichy \ , Krakau 1922, p. 6i — 102; Ahmad 
Tal c at, Khalk s&i^t lerinth s&ektl ve nev c i , Istan- 
bul 1928, p. 32 sqq, (cf thereon Archiv Or ten- 
tdlm, 11. 505 sqq ), Mahmud RSghib, Anadolu 
turkulen ve mudkl istikballmlZy Istanbul 1928. 
The fullest collections of Ottoman Turkish folk 
songs have been made by I Kiinos 1 he fol- 
lowing of his publications may be mentioned: 
// 

Oszmdn-torok nepkoltesi gyutemeny , ii., Budapest 
1889, Nyelvtmiomanyi kozlemenyeky xxu (1890J, 
P U3 — 156 and 275 — 284; Radloff ’s vol. 8 
of Proben der Volkslitteratur der turktschen 
Stamme , St. Petersburg 1899, Chi estomathia 
turcica , Budapest 1899; lanua linguae ottomantcae, 
Budapest 1905, Ada-Kalei tor ok nepdalok,YHw&a.- 
pest 1906 Shorter specimens by the same 
author Tur kische Volksheder , W.Z.K.M., 11. 
(1888), P . 319—324; m. (1889), P . 69—76; 
iv. (1890), p. 35 — 42; Kisdzsiai torok nyelv - 
jardsok , Budapest 1896; Kisdzsiai torok dtalek- 
tusairbl, Budapest 1896, Chansons populatres 
turques , Z D.M.G , Ini. (1899), p. 233 — 255. 
Shorter or longer specimens of Ottoman Turkish 
folk-poetry are also contained in : W. A. Mak- 
simow, Opyt izsliedowamja tiurkskich dialektow 
w Chudawendgiarie t Karamamt, St. Petersburg 
1867; A Alnc, Fragments de poesie turque po- 
pulate, J,A , ser. vin , vol. 14 (1889), p. 143- 
192, M. Bittner, T Ur kische Volksheder nack 
Aufzeichnungen von Schahen Efetidi Alan , W, 
Z.K.M x. (1896), p. 41—54 and xi. (1897), 
p. 357 — 373; E. Littmann, Tur kische Volks - 
lieder aus Kleinasien , Z, D. M, G., lm. (1899), 
p. 351 — 363; W. Pisariew, Nieskolko stow o 
trebtzondskom dtalektte, Zap Wost. Old, Imp . 
Russk, Arch . Ob,, xiii. (1901), p. 173 — 201; 
B. W. Miller, Turukxja narodnyja piesni , Etno- 
grafileskoje Obozremje , iii. (1903), p. 1 13-155; 
also with introduction by Krymskij in Trudy 
po wostokowiedtemju , Moscow 1903; F. v. 
Luschan, Einige tur kische Volksheder aus Nord - 
syrien , Zettschr . /. Ethnologie , xxxvi. (1904;, 
p. 177 — 202; F. Giese, Erzdhlungen und Lieder 
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aus dem Vtlajet Qonjah , Halle a. S -New York 
1907 [cf. thereon Wl. Gordlewskij, h nabludtemj 
nad tureckoj ptesmju , Etnogr. Obozr ., lxxix., 
Moscow 1909], Hadank, Jungturkische Soldaten- 
und Volksheder , M S. 0. S. As , 1919, Wl. 
Gordlewskij, Obrazcy Osmanskago tworcestwa , 1., 
Moscow 1916, Trudy po wostokowiedieniju tzd. 
Lazarewsktm Institutom> part 34. A large col- 
lection of turku songs with notes was published 
by the btambul Conservatoire of Music under 
the title Ha Ik turkuleri (Istanbul 1926 — 1930, 
13 parts) Texts of folk-songs have also been 
published in Tuikish ethnological peuodicals 
like Halk btlgtst haberleri (Istanbul 1929 sqq ) 
and Hulk btlgtst mecmuase (Ankara 1928 sqq ) 
On the musical aspect of the Turku cf. 
O. Abraham and E Hornborstel, Phonogra - 
phterte turktsche Melodien , Zetlschr f Ethno - 
logte, xxxvi. (1904), p. 203 — 221; B W. Miller, 
Turecktja narodnyja piesnt , f . Kowalski, Ze 
studjow nad fornia^ poezjt , 1. 97 — 102, Mahmud 
R&ghib, Anadolu turkuleri. (T Kowalski) 
TURSiJIZ (Yakut Turshish, MukaddasI Tur- 
thUh, TuraithUh), a town in Persia, capital of 
the district of Bught in the province of Nishabui, 
four or five stages from the latter town It was 
destroyed in 530 (1136), its hereditary goveinor 
at that time was al- c Amid Mansur (or Mas c ud) b. 
MansQr al-Zur AbadI, an enemy to the BStiniya 
or lsma c iliya, he summoned the Turks to aid him 
to defend his lands, but the lattei behaved with 
their usual greed so that, not being able to con- 
tinue the struggle, he submitted to the Isma c illya 
His son "Ala 3 al-Din Mahmud recognised the 
suzerainty of the c Abb&sid Caliphs m 545 (1150); 
receiving no support from them, he tied to Nigfia- 
bur and the lsma c lllya established their authonty 
m this region The town was besieged and taken 
by Timur (784=1382), it was regarded as im- 
pregnable on account of its deep moat and high 
walls, but the water of the moat wa>> pumped out 
and a mine made a breach in the wall 1 he gar- 
rison was spared and served in Turkestan undei 
the conqueror. Here Timur received an embassy 
from Shah Shudja c , the Muzaffarid ruler of Fars, 
from whom he asked a daughter in marriage for 
his grandson Pir Muhammad. During the campaign 
of ''Abbas Muza against Herat, Tur&hiz was taken 
by Khusraw-Mirza in 1248 (1832) 

Celebiated natives were Katibi of Nlshabur, 
born in a village m the vicinity, Ahli (d. 934 = 
1527 — 1528) and ZuhGif (d. 1024 = 1615). In 
the vicinity was the village of Kishmar where, 
according to tradition, Zoroaster planted a cypress 
tree which became famous and was ordeied to be 
destroyed by the Caliph al-Mutawakkil (FirdawsI, 
S&ah-Ndme, ed. Turner Macan, p. 1068, 6_J ed 
and transl J. Mohl, iv. 364; Fr Spiegel, Erdn. 
Alter thumskunde , 1. 54, n 2, 703, Muhammad 
Ma£jdl, Zinat al-Madyahs , in Barbier de Meynaid, 
Diet, de la Perse , p. 390, n ). 

Bibliography YafcGt, Mu'&am, i. 836; 
lii. 5285 Ibn Hawfcal, B G.A., 11. 291; Multad- 
dasf, B.G A ., 111. 318, 352; Quatrem&re, Hist, 
des Mongols , 1. 177; Abu ’ 1 -Fida 3 , Geogr ., 1. 
443; P. M. Sykes, JR G. S , 191 1 ; do. Htst. 
of Persia ii. 83, 201, 424; Edw. G. Browne, 
Liter . Hist . of Persia under Tartar Dominion , 
p. l86, 487, 488, do., Liter, Hist . of Persia 
in Modern Times , 233, 234, 253. 

(Cl. Huart) 


TURSUN BEG, an Ottoman historian. 
Tursun Beg whose makklas was Leblbi, is of 
unknown origin ; his father was an uncle ( c amZ&a) 
of the Brusa city bailiff Djubbe c All and also 
possessed a fief which soon passed to the son. 
Tursun Beg took part in the capture of Constan- 
tinople and the Kumelian campaigns of Mehemmed II 
and we find him in the campaign against Trebizond 
as a clerk in the diwan ( diwan k l attbi ); he later 
became defterdar of Anatolia and finally of Rumelia. 
He still held this office in the reign of BSyazId II. 
The date of his death is not known. Under the 
title TePribJi-i Ebu ’ l-P'eih , Tursun Beg wrote a 
history of the reign of Sultan Mehemmed II and 
of the first six years of Bayazld II The ^ork, 
composed between 903—905 (1497 — *500), comes 
down to the year 893 (beg Dec. 17, 1487). An 
edition of this Chronicle was published by Mehem- 
med c Arif Beg as a supplement to T. O. E M , 
parts 26-38 On the MSS cf Babinger, G.O IV., 
p. 26 sq 

Bibliography. F. Babinger, G.O W p. 26 
sq , where further references are given. 

(Franz Babinger) 

TURSUN FAIjlH, an Ottoman juiist. 
Tuisun Fakih was, like Sultan c OUiman the hus- 
band of Malkhatun, a son-in-law of Sheikh Ede 
Bal? who died in 726 (1326) aged, it is said, 120, 
and was buried m Biledjik. He succeeded him as 
muden is and imam . In this capacity he accompanied 
Sultan c OjJhman on his campaigns and preached 
the first Friday sermon in Kara Hisar in c Oijhman’s 
name and the first Ban am sermon m Eski Shehir. 
The btdjill-i c othmdnl without any apparent reason 
gives 726 (1326) as the year of his death. He 
must therefore have died practically at the same 
time as Ede Bal! and Sultan L Olhman. 

Bibliography J. v. Hammer, G O.R . , 1. 
56, 77, Tashkopruzade-Medjdf, al-Shakliik al- 
ntfmaniya , p. 21; Sidqill-i c othmanl , 111. 254; 
J. Leunclavius, Hist. Musulm Tuic , p. 1 50, 
45 s ?<? _ (Franz Babinger) 

AL-fuRTUSHI, AbU Bakr Muhammad b. al- 
WalId b. Muhammad b. IChalaf b SulaimAn 
b. AiyUb al-KurashI al-FihrI, an Arab author, 
see JLbn AbI Randaka 

TUS (original Iranian foim Tos, in Arabic 
transcription Tus), a district in Khuiasan. 

in the historical period Tus was the name of 
a district containing several towns The town of 
Nawlpn flourished down to the end of the third 
(ninth) century. I he form Nawkan < N 5 kan is con- 
filmed by the present name of the Meshhed quarter 
Noughan (where the dipthong ou corresponds to 
the old waw-t mad; hul, 1. e d). At a later date, 
the other town Tabaian became more important 
and was considerably extended so that the original 
Tabaran seems to have become one of the faubourgs 
of the new town (cf. Idrisi) which then became 
generally known as Tus. The name Meshhed, at 
first a simple sanctuary in the village of Sanabad, 
is already mentioned in MukaddasI. Meshhed first 
of all encroached upon the adjoining town of 
Nawkan, the name of which disappears about 1330. 
In 1389 TOs was destroyed and never rebuilt. 
The waters which supplied it were diverted to 
Meshhed. Under the Safawids this, the sacred 
city of the §hl c is, became the capital of the old 
district of Tas (the valley of the Kashaf-rUd) and 
of all KhurSsSn. 

Situation. Two ranges of mountains stretch 
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along the north of KhuiasSn. The one (Kopetdagh 
etc.) uses m the north of Khurasan and runs through 
Transcaspiana. The other (which is a continuation 
of the Alburz) is parallel to it m the south. To 
the south of KtiCan, the two approach one another 
and this nan owing forms the watershed. By the 
corridor which opens towards the northwest the 
Atrak descends to the Caspian. Through the plain in 
the southeast runs the river Kashaf-rud u Tortoise 
river”, a left bank tributary of the H&rl-rud 
(river of Heiat) The district of His lies on the 
upper part of it The outer spurs of the southern 
range (Binalud, with peaks of c. 2,800 feet) separate 
it from Nishapur, the waters of which lose them- 
selves to the south in the cential desert. 

Origins The nomenclature of the legion seems 
to suggest the presence in Tus of old non-Aryan 
elements. Regarding the Kashaf-rud, the Bundahtsh 
says “The river of Kasak comes out of a ravine 
of the province of Tus and is there called the 
liver of Kasp . . .” (transl. West, p. 81), Marquart 
(Untet suchungen z. Geschuhtc v Ei an, 11 28) 

traces the names Kasp and Tabai 5 n (town of 
Tils) to the lost peoples of the Kuo-moi and Tot7rvpot , 
of whom traces are found in many places The 
Pehlevi list of the towns of Iran (transl. Blochet, 
in Recueil des t» avaux relattfs a la phtlol. el 
archeol. igypt et assy? unites, xvn., 1895, p 165- 
176, §§ 14 — 15) relates in connection with Tus 
that the hero Tos, son of Notar, was sipahpat 
there for 900 years. In the Shah- name (ed Mohl, 
iv 255) Kai Khusiaw when distributing fiefs gives 
Khurasan to los Othei more explicit stones (Nuzhat 
al-Kulub ) attribute to Tus ( Tos) only the rebuilding 
of the town ot which the actual founder was 
jDjamshid, which reflects the pre-basanid date of 
Tus. According to SanT al-Dawla, 1. 199, 277 and 
Sir P. M Sykes, the ruins of the oldest inhabited 
place in the distuct of Tus are at Shahr-i Band 
(or Kahkaha) on the light bank of the Kashaf- 
rud 4 miles S E. (read S. W ? ) of Tus and 10 miles 
N. E of Meshhed. The ancient Tus has been 
connected (bpiegel, Eran. Alter t , 11. 539, Toma- 
schek, Zur hist Topogr v Persten , 1 219, Mar- 

quart, Untersuch ,11 65 ; Sykes, op . ctt.) with busia, 
a town in the province of Areia to which Alexander 
the Great went from Parthia (Airian, Anabasis, 
x*v., ed C. MUller, p. 84. Xov<rluv, *6h iv Tyq Apslaeq) 
As the province of Areia (Old Pers. Haraiva ) 
was traversed by the liari-rud (Kiepert, Lehtb. d . 
alt. Geogr., 1878, p. 59) we may be permitted to 
add to this Tus, situated on the tubutary of the 
Hari-rQd. On the other hand, the change m the 
original *S< 5 s [Sh 5 s ?] to Tos would have parallels 
in Shustar>Tustar and perhaps in §hash>T&sh- 
kand. [The identification of Susia with Zozan by 
Khanikow, Artacoana, m J.A , Aug. 1875, p 235- 
242 is untenable]. 

[In his recent publication, Archdol Mitteil . aus 
Iran, 1930, 1 /2, 1 10 and 1 /3, 182, Herzfeld inter- 
prets the Avestan Taosa nastaranam as U T of 
the cadet branch” and explains it from the fact 
that VightSspa, father of Darius and ancestor of 
the younger line of the Achaemenids, lived there. 
According to the Iranian BundahisJi, the mythical 
Vightasp removed the fire Aturburzlnmihr from 
Kh^anzm to Mount R 5 §han in the land of the 
kanarang], 

SasSnid period. In the Sasfinid period we 
have very little information about Tus. Legend 
attributes the death of Yazdagird I (420) to a mortal 


kick given him by a horse which came from the spring 
of Saw, near Lake £hahd (jih&h-nama, ed. Mohl, 
v 519-523) N old eke, Gesch. d. Perser und Araber, 
1879, p. 77—78, thinks that the topographical 
details have been added by Eirdawsl. We have 
therefore to ascertain what the latter actually meant. 
Sanf al-Dawla locates this spring at Ca§hma-yi 
Gllas (Gulasp), one of the eastern sources of the 
Kashaf-rSd, but the JNuzhat al-Kulub , p. 24 1, 
more in keeping with Firdawsi, places it near Lake 
Cashma-yi Sabz, to the west in the mountains 
between Tus and Nishapur (cf. Matla c al-$hams, 

1 241). 

In 497 we find the first reference to a Nestorian 
bishop of Tus and Abarshahr (= NishSpUr); cf. 
Chrontcon onentale, ed. Chabot, p. 31 1, 31b and 
Guidi, Ostsynsche Bischofe, Z D M.G., xlm. (1888), 
410 (under year 499). On Christianity in the Mongol 
period, cf. below. 

According to the Armenian historian SebSos, 
the general bmbat Bagratuni sent (c. 616 — 617) 
by Khusraw against the Kushans encamped in the 
district of Tos of the piovince of Apr-shahr (= 
NishSpUr; cf. Marquart, Erdttbahr, p. 66). 

The Arabic sources are less explicit regarding 
the administiation of Tus before the conquest. 

The Arab conquest. According to a story 
given by Baladhuri, p. 334, c 29 (649) the marz- 
ban of Tus wrote simultaneously to the walls of 
KQfa and Basra, inviting them to Khurasan, on 
condition that the conqueror should put him in 
po-sesbion of this province. Khurasan was con- 
quered undei c Othman (in 29 — 31=649 — 661) 
by the wall of Basra, c Abd Allah b. ‘Amir b 
Kurajz The marzbSn of Nishapur after some re- 
sistance agreed to pay a tribute ( wazifa ) of 
1,000,000 dirhems (another version 7,000,000 dir- 
hems) while the Marzban of Tus (Knaztk, read 
Kanarang) appeared before c Abd Allah and made 
peace by paying 000,000 dirhems (Baladhuri, p 405). 
One would think that the two marzbans were 
different individuals, and Ya c fcubi, Kitab al-Buldan , 
p 295, also speaks of a letter from the rnaltk 
of Ttls and of c Abd Allah’s reply which the 
descendants ( walad ?) of the malik still preserved 
in his time. According to Tabari, 1. 2886, how- 
ever, when c Abd Allah had established himself in 
Nl&hapur, the other half of the province, 1. e. Nasa 
and Tus, remained in the hands of Kan&re with 
whom c Abd Allah had to make peace in order 
to be able to go on to Marw. As Marquart has 
shown, the title Kanarang (or Kanar€, in Greek 
Xxvupcc'yyti;, cf. ITocopius, Dt Bello Perstco, 1., 
ch. 5, 7, 21 and 23) was that of the hereditary 
goveinors of all the province of Abargbahr (Nl- 
ahapur, Tus, Nasa, Abiward) probably descended 
from a pre-Sasanid dynasty (cf Marquart, Eran- 
sahr , p. 75, Chustensen, V empire des Sasamdes , 
p. 27). The intrigues to which Baladhuri and 
Ya c ^ubi allude and which were to facilitate the 
conquest may have originated with some member 
of the family of the Kanarang, a rival of the lord 
of NishSpur. 

In the period of Arab rule Tas played no in- 
dependent part but its name is however often 
mentioned in the records of civil wars. Under the 
Omaiyad c Abd al-Malik (65 — 86) the citadel of 
Tus was occupied by a body of Banti Tamlm 
(Baladhuri, p. 415) who still held control in 125 
(Tabari, 11. 1771). In 130, Kahtaba, a lieutenant 
of Aba Muslim, inflicted a decisive defeat on the 
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Omaiyad wUlt Nasr b. Saiyar near JSs (Tabari, 
ii. 2000; Ibn al-Athlr, v. 282, 292, 295). In 184 
a Certain Abu ’ 1 -Khaslb of Nasa rebelled in KJhu- 
rasSn and for a time seized TOs, NlshSpur etc. 
On the 3 rd DjumadS II, 193 (March 24, 809) 
H&run al-Rashld, who was operating in Khurasan 
against the icbel Rafi c b. Laith b. Nasi b Saiyar, 
died at TOs (Tabari, 111 733). On 1st Safai 203, 
the c Alid c Ali b. Mus 5 al-Rida died in the village 
of SanSbad of Tils. According to lbn al-Athir, vi. 
203, al-Ma J mun prayed to God for the deceased 
and inteired him near the tomb of his fathei [ w in 
the garden of Humaid b. Kahtaba”, following 
Mus c ir b Muhalhil quoted by Yakut] Sanabad is 
the modern Meshhed [q v ]. The tomb of HSiQn 
al-Rashld, now completely disappeared, was beside 
that of the ImSm c AlI for, accoiding to Ibn Battuta, 
111 77, the c Alid pilgrims who visited the latter 
used to kick the tomb of Harun (which however 
was still kept m good order in the xiv* h centuiy) 

According to IdrlsI, Muk 5 n (read NawkSn) was 
the capital of the Tahirids, but “after the siege” 
the capital was moved to Nishapui (between 213 
and 230; cf jahirids) The historical sources state 
that in 265 (878) Tus was destroyed ( ukhrtbat ), 
evidently as a result of the rebellion of Ahmad 
b. c Abd Allah al-hJhudjastani, an old servant of 
Muhammad b Tahir who had seized NisJhapui in 
262 {tbtd , iii 1931; Ibn al-Athir, vn. 227; cf 
Defi6mery, Memoire . . . stir Ahmad , fils d'Abd 
Allah , m y A. [1845], 345-362) Ya'kubi (278 = 
891) still mentions NawkSn as the principal town 
of Tils In 283 the Saffand c Amr b Laith leported 
to the Caliph that his men had defeated near TQs 
the Amir Rafi c b. Harthama who had been as- 
serting his independence in Khurasan from 271 
(884) (Tabari, in. 2160, Ibn al-Athir, vn 334). 

The SamUmds In 309 Laili b Nu c man, one 
of the generals of the c Alid daH Hasan b Kasim, 
came to Nishapur and had the khutba read there 
in the name of his chief By oiders of the Samanid 
Nuh I, Hammuya b. c Ali left Bukhara against 
Laili He was at first defeated near Tus but Laili 
later lost his life (Ibn al-Athii, via 91) In 336 
(947) the goveinor of TQs and its dependencies 
Abu Mansur Muhammad b c Abd al-Raz- 
zSk rebelled against Nah b Nasr The latter 
sent Mansur b. Kara-tegin to Khurasan Muhammad 
went from NishSpur to Ustuwa (= Kucan) His 
brother R 5 fi c was besieged in the fort of Sumailan 
and later m the fort of Darak (3 farsakhs from 
Sumailan). Sumailan was dismantled but Rafi c suc- 
ceeded m retaining what was left at Darak Lastly 
m 339, Muhammad b. c Abd al-Razzak, being 
pardoned by Nuh returned to Tus (Ibn al-Athh, 
vin 353, 361). The personality of Aba Mansur 
is particularly interesting on account of his friend- 
ship with Firdawsi (cf. Shah-nama . ed Mohl, 1. 
20, ed Vullers, 1. 10 — 11). Aba Mansar beautified 
the cathedral mosque of the town of TabarSn 
which henceforth was the first m Tas (Mukaddasi, 
p. 319). In 349 Aba Mansur was appointed sipah- 
salar but immediately- dismissed m favour of 
Alp-tegin The latter settled in NishSpar and 
Abu Mansur retired to his fief of Ths In 350 
(961) after the accession of the S 5 m£md Man§ar, 
Alp-tegin fell into disgrace Abu Mansur who had 
sent troops from Tabaran and Nawkan towards 
£sha (on the road from NlshapOr to Marw; cf. 
dah&r Makdla , G MS , p. 51) did not succeed in 
stopping Alp-tegin. Fearing the wrath of his master 


Aba MansHr rebelled and was ultimately poisoned 
(Gardlzl, lain al-Abhfiar^ Beilin 1928, p 41-44). 

The Arab geographers to the end of 
the fourth (tenth) century. Ibn KhuidSdhbih 
(232 = 846), p. 24 and Kudfima, p. 201, place 
the district of Tus on the Nl&h 5 pur-Sarakhs road* 
NishapUr-Baghis 4 farsakhs (lbn Rusta, p. 1 7 1 ; 
Faghisn 5 farsakhs) , al-Hamra 6 farsakhs (according 
to Ibn Rusta, the distance is 5 f. ; this “red village”, 
so called from the colour of its walls, is situated in 
the mountains), al-Muthakkab (Ibn Rusta: Barda L ) 
belonging to Tas 5 f ; al-NawkSn 5 f ; MozdCrSn 
al- c Akaba 6 f ; Abglna (Awglna) 3 f.; Sarakhs 
6 f. This makes the distance between Nishapur 
and Nawkan (= Meghhed) 20 f. (Ya'kubI, 2 mat - 
hals, Ibn Hawkal, 3 mar hah ) which shows that 
the road ran round the south side of the mountains 
which sepaiate Nishapur from Tus, for Ibn Hawkal, 
p. 331, says that one can “ascend” in a single 
marital from Nishapur to Tus 5 faisakhs before 
Nawkan the land of Tas began which evidently 
means the whole district. 

Ya c kubl (278 = 891), p. 277, says Nawkan is 
the largest town in Tus. Ibn Khuidadhbih valued 
the kharadt of Tas at 740,860 dirhams Ya c kabl 
says that the hharadj. of this district ( balad ) is 
included in that of Nishapur. The people of Tus 
weie mainly Persians but theie were also some 
Arabs (Taiy; cf. also p. 306). 

Istakhri (340 = 951), p 257 mentions four towns 
of Tas Radkan, al-Tabaran, Buzdighawr (?) and al- 
Nawkan The tomb of c All b Masa al-Rida (like 
that of Harun al-Rashld) was in the territory of 
Nawkan in the village, of Sanabadh */ 4 farsakh 
from the town (Nawl^fin). Ibn Hawkal adds that 
Sanabad was suriounded by a solid wall within 
which lived hermits ( ’ miftakifun ). 

Baladhuii (the passage quoted by MuVaddasI, 
p 331, is not found in the Futuh al-Buldan , ed. 
de Goeje) already mentions Tus among the depen- 
dencies of Nisfiapar (IrSnsfiahr, read Abarghahr) 
Mukaddasi authoi of the most complete description 
of Khurasan, emphasises the subordinate character 
of Tus. “If some said that NishSpQr has eclipsed 
Tus, one would reply that Tas has never been a 
large town to be eclipsed”. Mukaddasi repeats 
several times that Tus, like Nas 5 and Ablward, is 
only a khtzana (“gianary, depot”) of the kura of 
Nishapur (p 50, 295, 300, 30l b ) Among the 
towns of the district of Tus, Mukaddasi mentions 
al-Tabaran, al-Nawk 5 n, al-Radk 5 n, Djnabd, Ustar- 
kan, Trughbdh (the last three aie uncertain) The 
largest of these at this time was Tabaian (375 = 
985) It had a citadel and from the distance resem- 
bled Medina Mukaddasi mentions its busy market 
m which there was the cathedral mosque which 
Muhammad b, c Abd al-Razzak had embellished 
(zakkrafa). The water ran in shallow subterianean 
canals, fruits and fiiewood were abundant and the 
prices of merchandise moderate In spite of all 
this, TabarSn was a wretched little town ( bulatda ) 
the outskirts of which were m rums, the water 
bad and the climate cold. The inhabitants professed 
the §hafi c I rite and were capable of being very 
troublesome in times of turmoil. Tus produced 
stone cooking vessels (btrSm), mats and wheat as 
well as striped materials and tikak (cords for 
supporting trowsers) of good quality. Nawkan 
was below Tabaran ( duna , perhaps “lower down 
the river”). In Meshhed theie was a citadel with 
houses and a market; the mosque built on the 



tomb by c AmId al-DawIa Fa J i£ was the best in 
Khurasan (ibid., p. 3x9, 323, 324—325, 333). 

TheGhaznawids. In 385 (995) when MalunEd 
b. Subuk-tegin was installed in NlshSpEr by the 
SSmanid Nulji II, Abfl c Ali Slm^Url and Fa 5 ifc (a 
former Samanid general, builder of the mosque of 
Meghhed; cf. Mu^addasl, p. 333), refugees in 
Djurdjan, attempted to reconquer Khurasfin but 
Subuk-tegin defeated them near the village of An- 
darakh(?) of Tus (Gardlzl, p. 56, I bn al-Athir, 
ix 75; Barthold, Turkestan , G M.S., p. 262). In 
389, MahrnEd sought to reassert his rights over 
KhurSsan. His uval Bek-Tuzun was driven from 
TEs and m his stead MahmEd appointed his chief 
amir Arslan £>jadhib, who is still mentioned as 
lord of TEs in 401 and 420 (Ibn al-Athir, ix. 103, 
155, 267). In 397 however, the Kara-KhSnids of 
Transoxiana sent an expedition which took TEs and 
Nishapur but the tables were soon turned when 
MahmEd returned from India (Barthold, Turkestan , 
GMS, p 272) Ibn al-Athir, ix. 283, without 
giving a date, records that Mahmud as a result of 
a dream rebuilt the sepulchral building of TEs 
(1. e Me§hhed) which his father Subuk-tegin had 
destroyed, and prevented the people of TEs (1 e. 
Sh&fi c is ?) from harassing the pilgrims ( c Alids). 

The Seldjuks. In 421 the Sel&Gks making 
short shrift of the attempts at conciliation made 
by the Ghaznawid Mas c ud penetrated into Balfeh, 
Nishapur, Tus and I^urdjan In 425 their strength 
increased, which had repercussions on the situation 
generally. Turbulent elements gathered round the 
people of TEs who declared war on Nishapur. 
The wall of this town fled but the amir of Kir- 
man, who was on his way to MasSld, arrived with 
300 horsemen. The people of Nishapur defeated 
those of Tus and Abiward. The amir of Kirman 
massacred 20,000 people of TUs. He crucified them 
on trees and along the roads The landlords of 
the villages ( zifama ? kura Tus ) had to give 
hostages. 

In 428 Mas c Ed’s commander-in-chief ( su-basM ), 
defeated by the Seldju^s near Sarakhs, was driven 
back to TEs. In 430 Khurasan became the arena 
of the struggle between Mas c ud and the Seldjuk 
Tughril. The latter from Ustuwa (Kfl£ 5 n) took 
refuge in “the inaccessible mountains and difficult 
passes” of Tus. As from there Tughril went to 
Abiward the reference is probably to the district 
of Kalat [q. v.]. Some people of TEs who had 
been intriguing with Tughril entrenched themselves 
on an inaccessible summit but in spite of the 
winter these positions were taken by Mas c Ed who 
personally directed the attack. 

In 465 (1072) Malik-Shah conferied on Nizam 
al-Mulk a number of fiefs including TEs, the native 
city of the great vizier (Ibn al-Athir, x. 54). Ni? 5 m 
al-Mulk is said to have built there two cathedral 
mosques, one at Tils and the other at NawfcEn 
(Sanl c al-Dawla, 1. 190). 

In 510 a disputation at Tus on the ‘AghEra 5 
day (ioth Muljarram) between an c AlawI and 
the Sunni doctors ended in great riots. The 
Sunni inhabitants laid siege to Meshhed and did 
great damage there. To protect Meshhed against 
such attacks again, a wall was built around the 
town in 515 {ibid , x. 366). In 548 the Ghuzz 
having captured SulfSn Sindjar invaded TEs, this 
“mine of learned and pious men”, slew the men, 
carried off the women and destroyed the mosques. 
Of all the wilSyet of TEs, only the place ( bblad ) 
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where the Imam c AlI was buried was uninjured. 
Ibn al-Athir gives a list of individuals of note 
slain on this occasion. 

The family of al-Mu > aiyid. In 548 (U 53 ) 
a slave of Sultan Sindjar Ay-Aba al-Mu 5 aiyid carved 
out for himself a small kingdom including Nl&ba- 
pUr, TEs, Nas 5 , DamghSn etc. Sindjar’s successor, 
his nephew MahmEd b. Muhammad (the Kara- 
KhSnid : cf. Barthold, Turkestan , text, p. 27), had 
to be content with the payment of tribute by 
Mu’aiyid. In 552 Mu’aiyid’s rival AithSty (Ay-ta^?) 
devastated TEs and its townships, after which the 
district was left waste (tbtd , xi. 150). In 553 the 
Ghuzz, having defeated Mu 3 aiyid near Marw fol- 
fowed him up and sacked TEs. In the same period 
a quarrel broke out m Khurasan between the leader 
of the Shafi c ls Mu 3 aiyid b. Husain and the c Alawids. 
The people of TEs, Isfaraym and Qjuwain sup- 
ported this other Mu 3 aiyid but the Shaffts were 
vanquished. These internecine struggles brought 
about fresh devastation (ibid., xi. 155) In 555 
Mu 3 aiyid Ay-Aba after a quarrel had a reconciliation 
with Mahmud and as soon as he was reestablished 
in his post began to harass the c Alawis. In 556 
his suzerain MahmEd who was dependent on the 
Ghuzz quarrelled with them. The Ghuzz sacked 
Tus ( nahb a * fahish**) including Meshhed but did 
not touch the sanctuary. In 557 (1161) Mu 3 aiyid 
blinded Sultan Mahmud and had the khutba said 
in his own name {ibid., xi 180; Barthold, op. cit., 
p. 335 ). He laid siege to the fortress of Waskarah- 
Khuy (?) which belonged to TEs, where a certain Abtt 
Bakr DjEndar had installed himself. Mu^aiyid took 
the fortress and KarastSn (?) also. In 558, Mu 3 aiyid 
recognised the suzerainty of Sultan ArsliSn (of the 
Trak). Ibn al-Athir gives a list of his lands which 
included Kumis, NishSpEr and TEs and extended 
from Nas 5 to Tabas-Knkll (?). In 568 Mu’aiyid, 
who had taken the side of the Kh^anzmshah 
Sul^n Shah MahmEd, was taken and executed by 
the latter’s brother SuUan Takash Under Tughan- 
Shah, son and successor of Mu^aiyid, his slave 
Kara-Kush in 568 took TEs and ZEm (= DjEm ; 
cf. Ibn al-Athir, xi. 248, according to the Masartb 
al-Tddjanb of Abu T-Hasan Baihakl). According 
to another source used by Ibn al-Athir, xi. 253, the 
Kh w anzmsh 5 h Takash (in 568?) before his final 
struggle with Mu 3 aiyid advanced as far as TEs. In 
576 (1181) SuUan-Shah having received the sup- 
port of the general of the Kara- Khi tai FEmft 
defeated Tughan-Shah and seized Sarakhs and 
TEs. Tughan-ShSh died in 581 (cf. Ejuwainl, 11. 
19 — 22; Barthold, op. cit , p. 339). 

The geographers of the xiiffi century. 
Sam c SnI (d. 562 = 1166), G.AT.S p. 373, mentions 
in TEs two towns (T&barSn and NawkSn) and 
over 1,000 villages. IdrisI (548 = 1154), transl. 
Jaubert, ii 184 (= MS. f. 164 b) puts the distance 
between T as and NlshSpEr at 4 days' journey 
{marhal ?). TEs was a considerable town, well 
built and thickly populated. In the vicinity were 
a number of towns with minbars: RStkEn (rir!), 
Brdghur, DEdSn, MihrdjSn (according to Y&^Et 
a town of Isfarayin) and ME^an {sic I), a a most 
noteworthy town” with a good citadel and earth- 
work. On a the mountain of MufcSn” there were 
quarries for stone out of which were made mortars 
and cauldrons {biram), and also mines of silver, 
copper, iron, turquoises, dahanfy and rock crystal. 
A number of inaccuracies were inevitable in IdrisI 
who was writing in Sicily. 
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The Kb w &rizmsh&hs and the Qfrtirids. 
In 594 Takasb, who had risen against the Ghunds 
with the help of the Kara-Kfritai, went by Tus to 
HarSt. In 597 the G&urid Gbiy5th al-Din seized 
the lands of the Khwaiizmshah in Khurasan. Tus 
surrendered after a siege of three days and was 
sacked (£>juwainl, 11. 4$). In the next year, the 
Kh w arizmshah C A12 3 al-Din Muhammad reconquered 
]£&ut asSn and laid siege to Harat, but the QhUrid 
Shihab al-Din drove him back. Takasb before 
returning put to death the lord of NlshapUr, the 
amir Sandjar b. T ughan-shah b. al-Mu 5 aiyid, suspected 
of plotting against him. Shihab al-Din came to 
TQs and spent the winter there (Ibn al-Athlr, xn 
89, 108, 116— 118). 

The Mongols. At the beginning of Rabl c 
al-Skbir 617 (1220), the generals of Cmgiz-Khan 
Yeme (£)jebe) and Subutai pursuing the Khwarizm- 
shah came to NlshSpur. Subutai left for X)jam and 
TQs. The eastern township of “Tus-Nawkan” sub- 
mitted but the inhabitants of the town (i.e TQs- 
T2bar2n) did not give a satisfactory reply. Subutai 
ordered a great massacre ( katl-i ba-ifrat) in the 
town and vicinity. Radkan, the situation of which 
Subutai liked, was spared (Djuwainl, Dfihan-gusha r 
G A/.S., 1 1 14 — 1 1 5). After the two generals had 
gone, the people were able to breath again (ibid , 
p. 1 17). The chief of the militia of Tus ( hashanyan ) 
was bold enough to kill the Mongol ifcakna, but 
the Mongol general Kishtimur, hastening fioin 
Ustuwa (= Kq£2d) arrested the culprit and began 
to dismantle the fortifications. In the meanwhile, 
the advance guards of the army of Tuluy (Tull), 
son of Ciogiz-Khan, had arrived in Khur5san. The 
last forts of TQs were occupied. Nawkan (and 
Kar 3) resisted vigorously ; but Nawkan was taken 
on the 28 th Rabi c al-Akhir 617. In the spring of 
618 (1221), Tuluy himself ai rived from Marw. 
At one stroke the army occupied all places in the 
wilayet of Tus and the last remnants of the po- 
pulation (bakaya-yi $}iams}ur) were put to death 
(ibid , p. 136 — 138). r lhe first wall of Khurasan 
appointed by the Mongols (under Ogedei, 624 — 
639) was the Kara-Khitai Khamidbur (Djantimur ?, 
reading uncertain; cf Rashid al-Din, ed Blochet, 
p. 37). The citadel of TQs was occupied by an 
adventurer, Tadj al-Din Farlzana^I, who submitted 
to Kiilbulat ( ? ) who was sent by KhamidbQr (Dju- 
waml, 11. 220). In 637 (1239) the Uighur Buddhist 
Kiirkttz (“the Long”) was appointed to Khurasan 
and made JOs bis headquarteis In all the town 
(the old Tabaran) there were only 50 houses still 
inhabited. Kiirkuz began to build government offices 
Qimarat). “Contrary to the Mongol custom” he 
built a solid treasury ( ikizana ) in the centie of 
the citadel (hifar). The town began to recover 
rapidly and the prices of municipal plots went up 
a hundredfold m a week (djuwainl, ii. 238, 240). 

Kurkttz was succeeded by the famous amir Oyrat 
ArghQn. On returning from his journey to the ordu 
in 643, he saw that the Mansurlya palace and the 
forts (/kufiir) were completely m rums and gave 
orders to rebuild them (ibid , 11. 245, 247). Con- 
firmed m office by Morike-^^Sn (649) Arghun 
entrusted the government of NlshapQr and TQs to 
Malik NSsir al-Din c Alf (tbtd , p. 255). ArghQn 
then entered the service of HulQgu and in the 
reign of Abaka died m 673 (1275) at Radkan of 
TQs (Rashid al-Din, ed. Blochet, p, 559). The 
place of death of Arghun suggests that his own 
estates were in the district. The activities of his 


son NawrQz (who converted QhazSn to Isl&m but 
was executed by his orders at Harat in 696 [1297], 
cf. d’Ohsson, iv. 190) were closely associated with 
Khur2s2n and thus paved the way for the later 
successes of his family. 

Christians in T Ss - Traces of Christianity 
must have survived in Tus from the S&sSmd period 
(cf. above). In the biography of Shaikh Abu Sa c Id 
(967 — 1049), Asrar al- Taw hid, ed. 2ukowsky, 
p. 70, we have a curious story of his meeting 
with the child who was later to become Niz&m 
al-Mulk (born in 1017 — 1018) at Tus (= Tabaran) 
“at the beginning of the street of the Christians” 
( bar sar-i kuy-t tarsayan). In the Mongol period 
the Christians enjoyed greater freedom. When in 
1278 the future patriarch YahballahS 111 was on 
his way from Mongolia to Jerusalem, he went to 
the monastery of Mar Sehyon “near the town of 
Tus” and there received the blessing of the bishop 
and of the monks. In the year 1590 of the Greeks 
(= 1279) the bishop of Tus, Simeon, was ordained 
metropolitan of China (Bar Hebraeus, Chron. Eccl , 
11. 449). 

The geographers of the xiiith-xivth cen- 
tury Yakut, in 560, gives few details about Tils 
and only reproduces the fables of Mis c ar b. Muhalhil 
about a powerful stronghold on the road between 
Tus and Nishapilr built by a Himyar king ( tababfa ). 
Under Tabaran (111. 486) and Nuk5n (iv 824) 
Yakut says “Tus consists of two towns of which 
the larger is Tabaran”. At Nawk5n Yakut mentions 
the manufacture of pots and cauldrons of stone 
(cf. Ltsan al-^Arab, xiv. 31 1 on the stone pots 
which the pilgrims bring from Meshhed). A village 
of Tabaran also existed at Bukhara and there was 
a village of Nawkan at Nlsljapur. Zakariya Kazwlnl, 
A Char al-Btlad \ p. 275, seems to have been the 
source of many confusions (cf their excellent analysis 
in SanI 0 al-Dawla, i. 196 — 199) by saying that TQs 
was “a town of which the two parts ( muhallatam ’) 
were Tabaran and Nawkan”. In reality these are 
two towns separated by a distance of 4 farsakhs, 
as Hamd Allah Mustawfi (G, M S , p. 1 51) rightly 
points out. 

Accoidmgto Ibn Battuta, 111. 77, TQs (= Tabaran), 
which he reached fiom Dj2m, was one of the largest 
towns m Khurasan. From Tus he went to Meshhed 
which at this time must have encroached upon 
Nawkan for of the latter the traveller says nothing 
and from this time the name disappears completely. 

The DjQn-Qhorban. These rulers were the 
direct descendants of Nawruz b. Arghun. Their 
name which was probably that of one of the 
sections of the Mongol tribe of Oyrat (*dzun- 
ghurban = “the three [detachments] of the left 
[wing]”), was later given a Persian dress as Cjan- 
kurban (“those who sacrifice their souls”; cf. 
Dawlat-Shah). After the extinction of the Mongol 
dynasty of Persia, the son of Nawruz, called Arghun- 
Shah, won for himself a kingdom in Khur2s2n which, 
according to Hafiz Abru (quoted m Barthold, Istor. 
geogr. obzor Irana , p. 70), included jQs, KH£2n, 
KalSt, Ablward, Nasa and Marw. Dawlat-shah 
(Bombay edition 1887, p. 121) calls Arghun-ShSh 
“ padsAah of NlghSpQr and Tus”, but in 738 
Nlghapur was taken from him by the SarbadSr 
Mas'ud. Arghun-§hah played a considerable part 
in the election of Tugha-TlmQr [q. v.]. After the 
latter's death (754)? his possessions were divided 
among the Sarbadars, the Karts and Arghun-Shah, 
but the Sarbadar KarSbl at some time took TQs from 




Arghun-Shah [cf. sarbadXr; one of the gates of 
Kalat now called DarwSza-yi Arghawan-Shah (sic 1 ) 
owes its origin to this prince rather than to the 
IlkhSn Arghun who was never called Shah]. 

The successors of Argh un-Shah were his sons 
Muhammad-beg and c AlI-beg When at the beginning 
of 783(1381), Tlmar came to Tas, c Ah-beg went 
to pay homage to him but in the winter of 1381 
he shut himself up m the fortress of Kalat. After 
many vicissitudes, c Ali-beg suriendered to Shaikh 
c All Bahadur in 784 As a reward Timur gave the 
latter RSdkSn. c AlI-beg was deported to Andijan 
and executed there towards the end of the year. 
Others of the Djan-Ghorbanl weie exiled to Tash- 
kent ( Zafar-riama , i. 324, 335, 351, 385). But in 
791 (1389) a rising took place in KhurSsan which 
was joined by the Sarbadars, Hadjdji-beg (younger 
brother of c AlI-beg) and the troops of Kalat and 
Tus. The Zafar-nama briefly records the suppres- 
sion of the rising by Mlian-§h 5 h (1. 468 — 469). 
A much more detailed account is quoted by Sani c 
al-Dawla (op. cit., p. 208 — 209). Tlmflr is said 
himself to have appointed Hadjdji-beg to Tus (in 
789?) where he amassed great wealth The rumours 
of Tokhtamfsh’s successes turned Hadj&i-beg’s head 
and he stopped the khu{ba for Timur and proclaimed 
his desire for independence. He fought for seveial 
months with the amir A^-buka who remained 
faithful to Timur. On the arrival of Miran-shah, 
Hadjdji-beg fled but was captured and put to death 
The town was taken in Radjab79i (1389) 10,000 
men were killed and toweis of skulls (manara) 
erected at the gate of the city “No trace was 
left of Tus”. In 807 again, Timur had executed 
neai c Isljkabad (Askhabad) the Djun-GhorbanI Ak- 
bulfa and Kara-buka, who had been plotting in 
his absence (Zafar-nama, 11 592) At the present 
day, the country north of Meshhed (from Colay- 
khSna to Kal c a-yi-Yusuf-khan which is 4 farsakhs 
north of Ku£ 5 n) is called the encampment (yurt) 
of the Djunl-GhurbanI tribe (Sani c al-Dawla, op. ctt ., 
p. 158) 

End of Tas. Tus (1 e TabarSn) never was 
able to lecover from the events of 791. It is true 
that Shahrukh after his accession to the thione 
of Khurasan in 807 sent to Tus the amir Saiyid 
Kh^adja with orders to rebuild the town In 809, 
Tas, Ku£an, Kalat etc. were given to prince Ulugh- 
beg In the period of the decline of Timur’s line, 
some members of it exercised more or less inde- 
pendent power at Tus in 862 Mirza Shah Mahmud, 
in 905 MirzS Muhammad Husain (son of Sultan 
Husain Baikara). 

In 918 c Ubaid AllSh-khSn Ozbek, having raised 
the siege of Har 5 t, came to Tus and Isfar 5 yin but 
after some months evacuated Khur&sSn on the 
approach of ShSh Ismael In 927 the Habib al - 
Siyar mentions a governor “of TQs and Meshhed”. 
Khanlkow found at TBs a funerary inscription of 
a shah-zade Ibrahim dated 983. The argument of 
the same traveller from the fact that the name Tas 
does not disappear from Persian astrolabes till the 
xnth century a. h. is by no means conclusive, for 
we know how tenacious geographical memories 
are in the East Amin Ahmad Razi in the Haft - 
Jfrlim (Bibl Nat. Pans, MS suppl. Peis. 356 sq ., 
f. 264-274) no longer mentions jas*, m speaking 
of Meshhed he says, “this wilfiyet was at one time 
called TQs”. At the beginning of the xix* h century, 
Zftin al- c Abidin Shir wan!, BustUn al-Siyahat , T eherSn 
1315, p. 354, says • a This was a well-known town 


m Khur&sSn. Destiny has so destroyed it that all 
that remains is a village of 30 houses”. 

Two causes have contributed to the disappearance 
of TabarSn-Tas the weakness of its geographical 
situation m the plain, open to every invader, and 
the popularity of Meshhed which is protected by 
the renown and sanctity of its sanctuary, and 
attracts crowds of pilgrims. The Indian traveller 
c Abd al-Karim who visited Meshhed with Nadir- 
Shah in 1153 (1741) rightly observes that the 
splendour of this town caused the ruin of jGs 
(tiansl. Langlfcs, 1797, p. 74) 

Antiquities. Fraser, Khanlkow, O’Donovan, 
2 ukowsky, Jackson, Diez und notably Sanf al-Dawla 
and Sykes have described the ruins of Tas, i. e. 
of the town of TabarSn They are situated on the 
left bank of the Kashaf-rud about 15 miles (4 
farakhs) north of Meshhed (Nawfc 5 n). The walls 
of the town are of brick and form an irregular 
circle a farsakh m circumference. Their thickness 
at the base is 5 dhar* (about 15 feet) The remains 
of 106 towers and 9 gates can still be traced. The 
area occupied by the old town according to Sykes 
is about 2,300 yaids each way 

On the north side of this area are the rums 
of a square fortress each side of which mea- 
sures 200 dha (== yards). It has 12 towers. 
The ditch surrounding it is 15 dhar c broad. In 
the middle of this ark on an artificial mound 
was a fort, oblong in shape 80 V 50 paces (kadam). 
It had 9 towCrs. Two little villages, each of 
25 houses, lie at the foot of the wall inside* 
to the west Tus-i Karlm-WianI and to the east 
Tus-i Bah 5 dur-khanl. To the N E. outside the wall 
are the fields of a third village (mazref) Islamlya 
In spvte of all the lack of attention on the part 
of the authorities, popular memory, even after the 
lapse of nine centuries, has not forgotten the site 
of Firdawsi’s tomb It is shown inside the town 
near the N E wall Niz&nu-yi c Arudi, who visited 
the tomb m 510 (1116) locates it in the garden 
which had belonged to Firdawsi “inside” the 
Rizan gate ( dahar-makala , G.M S., p. 51; darun-t 
darwaza By a slip, Browne, A Liter . Hist, of 
Persia , 11 138, translates “outside the gate”). As 

Sykes has shown, the village of Rizan (modern 
ptonunciation : RSzan) still exists 9 miles N. E. of 
Tas and the “Rizan gate” corresponding to it 
ought therefore to be at the village of Tus-i Ba- 
hadur-khani The Rudbar gate (cf the story of 
Firdawsi) must have been at the opposite end of 
the town. The Nuzhat al-Kulub, p. 151, moreover 
positively asserts that it was S. E (gjantb-i kibll ), 

1 e opposite the great bridge over the Kashaf- 
rud which still exists to-day. According to Sykes, 
RudbSr was the name of a mountainous district 
between Tas and NlsbapBr but RBdbSr may simply 
mean the part of the town near the river, i e. 
the Kashaf-rUd The village of B 5 £, which Firdawsi 
owned, corresponds to the present village of PSz 
(or Faz) 4 miles S. S. E of RizSn (see the photo- 
graph in Sykes, A seventh journey , G.y , xiv [1915], 
365. The village of Baz-i TBs 2 farsakhs from 
the town of TSbarao is mentioned in the biography 
of Shaikh Abu Sa c id [967 — 1 049], Asrar al- Tawfudy 
p 68, which also mentions a place called Du- 
biradar&n, one farsakh from the town and the 
khanagSh of Ust&d Aba A^mad in the town). 
1 he village of Sh&d&b, the birthplace of Firdawsi, 
has also been identified m the neighbourhood of 
TBs (as I am informed by Ta^l-zSde). 
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As to the tomb of the poet itself, Dawlatshah 
(892 = 1487), Bombay ed 1887, p. 29, says that 
it is beside the Maz 5 r-i c Abb 5 sIya and is a place 
of pilgrimage, and Kadi Ndr Allah (end of the 
[xvi*h] century) in the Ma&alis al-Mtfminin 
(Mad^lis N°. 12 on the Persian poets) claims to 
have himself visited it. He adds* “in spite of 
the ruin of Tus generally and the destruction of 
the tomb by order of c Ubaid Allah Khan [its site] 
is well marked and obvious'’ ( mufhakhkkaf wa - 
mdaiyari). [The contrary interpretation by 2 ukowsky, 
according to which c Ubaid Allah Khan ordered 
the tomb of Firdawsi to be “put in order”, seems 
due to some misunderstanding of the MS. which 
he quotes, Univ. of St Petersburg, N°. 147, fol 63] 
If we may believe Fraser, loc. cit , p 519, a little 
building surmounted by a dome decorated with 
faience still existed in 1822. In 1858 Khanfkow 
could find no trace of it In 1883 the Wall of 
Khur 5 san, Asaf al-Dawla, having cleared away the 
mound ( tapa ) which had accumulated with the 
crumbling away of the old building (cf. Fraser) 
covered the tomb with bricks and sui rounded it 
by an earthen wall His death stopped further 
work. The peasants told 2 ukowsky that the tomb- 
stone of Firdawsi had been taken away for the 
building of a bath but 2ukowsky expresses doubts 
on this point. Under the Pahlawi regime and on the 
initiative of Arbab Kai-Khusravt, a Pars! deputy 
to the Persian madjhs, a building has been begun 
to mark in a worthy manner the resting-place 
of the author of the Shah-nama. [The doubts ex- 
pressed regarding the site of the tomb by Sykes, 
J.R.A.S, I 9 IO, P- 1120, seem exaggerated in 
view of the existence of an uninterrupted tradition 
and the statements of 2ukowsky] 

In the midst of the rums of Tus stands a fine 
brick building (Sanl c al-Dawla, 1. 180. buPa 
vidnand “like a mausoleum”) now dilapidated. 
According to Diez, its plan is a parallelogram 
18 6 X 2 5 metres and its walls are extremely thick 
(3.20 to 5.40 metres) The height of the walls to 
the foot of the dome is 18 dhar' (§am c al-Dawla). 
The building consists of three parts* 1. the entrance 
iwan (8 70 X 3 20 m ); 2. the chamber under the 
dome (Kuppelhalle), 12 X 12 m * anci 3 100ms 
of different sizes with vaulted roofs. Sani c al-Dawla 
(l. 18 1 ) relying on the absence of covering for 
the walls had already suggested that the building 
had never been finished A single inscription 
noticed by Sanl c al-Dawla is al-dunya sd c at (“this 
world is but an hour”) There are no dates. Diez 
(p. 59) alluding to the similarity of style with 
the mausoleum of Sultan SansJjar at Marw (1 1 57 ) 
proposes tentatively to identify it with the tomb 
of Abu Hamid al-Ghazall (d. 505= HI 0 * 
the translations of the texts on which Diez 
relies are inaccurate. Yakut says only that GhazSlI 
was buried in his native town. Ibn Battuta, lii. 
77, also confines himself to saying “and there (at 
TUs) is his tomb (kafir)”. It would be strange if 
the Maghnbl traveller had not given some note 
on the mausoleum. Inside the mausoleum on the 
ground are the tombstones of a certain prince and 
descendant of the Prophet ( c ali-&ah y contrary to 
the translation quoted by Diez, is not a name but 
a title) and of his daughter (?) the princess (ulyd- 
haiprat) Mahwagh KhSnim. These stones do not 
belong to the mausoleum but have been brought 
from outside. The tombstone (nadgrobiye) of the 
prince Ibrahim (983) which Ktianfkow, OtUt y saw 


at TUs likewise cannot be connected with this 
building 

As to the ruins of NawkSn, they lie immediately 
to the east of Me&hhed as far as the villages of 
HusainabUd and Mihrabad. Sykes there found 
sepulchral inscriptions dating from 760 (1359) to 
1099 (1688). The quarter of Meshhed adjoining 
the rums is also called Noughan (Sykes, op. cit. y 
p. 1 1 16). 

Bibliography'. In addition to the references 
given above. $ani c al-Dawla, MatlaS al-Shams, 
Teheian 1301, 1 179 — 275 (description of the 

luins, historical data, famous natives of Tus), 
Muhassil (= Taki-zSda), a series of articles on 
Firdawsi in the Kawa (Berlin), new series, 1 920, 
Nrs. 10, II, 12, 1921, Nrs 1, 3, 7, 10, 11, 12, 
b raser (1825), Nan of a Join ney into Khorasan , 
London 1825, P 5 * 7 — 5 1 9 ; Ritter, Erdkunde , 
vin (1838), 287-292, Khanfkow, Olcet , Westmk 
Russ. Geogr Ofishc ., xxvi. (1859), 48, Khanykoff 
(Khanfkow), Memoir e sur la par tie mendionale 
de VAsie Cent/ ale, Paris 1864, p 109 — Iio; 
Vambeiy, Mnne tVanderungen, Vest l 867 ,p» 3 2 6 j 
Napier, Journey on the Turcoman Frontier, Pr oc. 
R. G S, 1874, p 169, O’Donovan, The Me/v 
Oasis , London 1882, 11. 15-16, 2 ukowsky (1890), 
Mogila Fu dousi (“the tomb of Fndawsi”), 
Zap , vi (1892), 308 — 314 (photogiaph), Curzon, 
Persia , 1892, p. 174, C. E. Yate, Khurasan 
and Sis tan, London 1900, p 316 (photograph 
of the mausoleum of Tus), Barthold, Istor .-geogt 
ofizor Irana , St Petersburg 1903, p 69 — 72 ; 
Le Strange, The Lands of the Paste/ n Caliphate , 
Cambridge 1905, p 388 — 391 ; P. M. Sykes, 
His tor. notes on Khurasan , in J.R.A S ., 1910, 
p II 13 — 1120, Jackson, From Constantinople 
to the Home of Omar Khayyam , New-York 1911, 
p 266-296 , Diez, Churasamsche Baudenkmaler , 
1 , Vienna 1918, p 55-62, \)\ei,Persieti. Islamische 
Baukunst m Churasan , Vienna 1923, Index 

(V. Minorsky) 

TUSAN, according to Yakut, a village 
2 farsakhs from Marw al-Shahidjan [q.v] 
In 130 the Umaiyad wall Nasr b. Saiyar, retiring 
under pressuie fiom Abu Muslim, encamped on 
the river Nahr c Iyad and appointed Abu ’ 1 -Dhaiv 5 l 
to Tusan, the inhabitants of which were partisans 
of Abu Muslim. Abu ’ 1 -Dhaiyal was defeated at 
Tus 5 n(cf. I_bn al-Athli, v. 282) (V. Minorsky) 

al-TUSI Na§ir al-DIn, AbU Dja c far Mu- 
hammad b Muhammad b al-Hasan, astrono- 
mer, polychronicler and &hl c a politician 
of the period of the Mongol invasion, 
born at Tus on the il*h Djumada I 597 (Feb. 18, 
1201), died at Baghdad on the 18 th Dhu ’l-Iiidjdja 
672 (June 26, 1274). 

Nasir al-Dln al-Tusi began his careei as astro- 
loger to the IsmS c lli governor Nasir al-Din c Abd 
al-Rahlm b. Abl Mansur at Sertakht. After his 
attempt to transfer to the caliph’s court had been 
betrayed, he was kept under supervision m Ser- 
takht and later in Alamut [q. v.] but allowed to 
retain his office and continue his researches un- 
hindered. In 654 (1256) he played the Assassin 
leader Rukn al-Din KhurshSh into the hands of 
Hul 5 gu [q. v.], then accompanied the latter as his 
trusted adviser to the conquest of Baghdad, founded 
by his orders the observatory of MarSgha, became 
vizier and supervisor of wakf estates and retained 
his influential position under Abafca [q.v.] also with- 
out interruption until his death 
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Tusfs political attitude was determined by his 
strong sympathy with the “Twelvers”, which made 
him with his talents and versatility a leader of 
the Ir 5 man-Shl c a oligarchy on the Mongol side 
against the caliphate It was through his influence 
that a certain degiee of mercy was shown the 
Shfls during the Mongol holocaust and their 
sanctuaries in Southern Mesopotamia were spared 
Among his wntmgs (see 56 titles in G. A. L , 

1 508 sqq.\ cf. also Nallino, in Onente Moderno , 
vin 43 sq ) are two hand-books of dogmatics 
much esteemed by his co-religionists and several 
times commented upon: the Ta&rid allAka^id 
(Teheran n. d ) and Kawcltd al- c Aka!td (Teheran 
1305 with the commentary of his pupil Ibn al- 
Mutahhar) The teaching of the Twelvers con- 
cerning the Imams is cleaily worked out and also 
m the metaphysics al-Fu$ul written in Persian (cf 
the annotated Arabic edition in Berlin MS , N° 1 770, 
fol 138b sqq) Tusi’s logic and philosophy 
is also occasionally expressed in his dogmatic 
writings as the formal preliminary to the dogmas, 
which aie substantially deuved from Shi c a tiadition. 
It belongs to the school of Ibn Sln& [q v ] On 
the latter’s al-Isharat wa ’ l-Tanbihat he composed 
the commentary Hall Mushkilat al-Isharat (Luck- 
now 1293). Here he defended Ibn Slna against 
Fakhr al-Dln al-RazI [q. v.] and further wrote 
against the latter’s ftTuhassal Afkar al-Mutakad - 
dirnin iva ’ /- Mutua l hk/t trin the critical commentary 
Talking Muhassal . . . (see at the foot of the Mu- 
hassal , Cairo 1323). The true Shi c I with a real 
devotion to the Im 5 ms is further revealed m his 
mystical work m Persian entitled AwsUf al-Ashraf 
(Teheran 1320), however much the fact of his 
Sflflism and reverence even for al-Halladj distin- 
guishes him from most of his co-religionists In 
Fikh he wrote on the law of inheritance, of his 
occult works a Kitab al-Ratnl has survived 
(Munich, Arab MS , N° 880) While still in 
Sertakht he dedicated to his patron there the 
A dab-book Akhlak-i Nasirt still frequently re- 
printed (Lahore 1265, Bombay 1267 etc) which 
shows the influence of Ibn Miskawaih His devotion 
to his own sect did not in any way cut him oft 
fiom others He discussed scientific matters with 
Hjalal al-Dln Rum! by letter and with Nadjm al- 
Um al-K 5 tibl ( G.A L, 1. 466) 01 ally; at court he 
worked with the brothers Pjuwaini [q. v ] To 
one, the historian c Ala 3 al-Dln, he dedicated his 
Talkhis Muhassal and to the other, the S 5 hib 
DlwSn Shams al-Din, the Awsaf al-Ashraf , and 
he owes his fame beyond Shi c a circles to his books 
and researches in the exact sciences medicine, 
physics, mathematics and particularly astrology and 
astronomy 

Bibliography . Mustafa al-Tafri§hl, Nakd 
al-Ri&al. Teheran 1318, p 331; Nur Allah 
al-Mar c ashi al-Shushtarl, Madjalts al-MtPmtnin , 
Teheian 1268, in the 7th Madjhs ; al-Hurr al- 
c Amill, C A mal all Amt l ft Dhikr *Ulam<? Djabal 
c Amtl , Teheran 1306, p 506, Muhammad Bakir 
al-Kh w ansaiI, Rawdat al-Diannat , TeherSn 1306, 
iv. 66 sqq ; al-Wass 5 f, Tadjziyat al-Amsar , 
Bombay 1269, ed Hammer-Purgstall, Vienna 
1856; Rashid al-Dln Fadl Allah, Qjaml al- 
Tawarlfeh = Quatremfere, Histoire des Mongols 
de la Perse , Pans 1836, Muhammad Ba^ir al- 
MadjlisI, Bihar al-Anwdr , xxv , Teheian 1315, 
i 4 , I c djaz Husam al-KentUrl, Kashf al-Huefyub 
wa 'l- A star c an al-Kutub wa ’ l-Asfdr (Bibl. 


Ind. N. S., N°. 1403, titles of books arranged in 
alphabetical order); Ibn Shakir, Fawat al-Wa - 
faydt, BUlal^ 1299, li. 149; JCh w andemIr, Habib 
al-Styar , Bombay 1857, ii. 80; iii. 54; Abraham 
ben Samuel Zucuto, Slfer YUkhasJn, Cracau 
1581, p 152, J. Scaliger, Thesaurus temporum 
Eusebtt Pamphilt Chronicorum Canonum, Leyden 
1606, Suppl. 2, Book 2, p. 145 sq Peiper, 
Stimmtn aus dent Morgenland , Hirschberg 1850; 
A. Sprenger, in ZD MG., xin. 539 sqq . ; E. 
Berthels, m Islamica , 1 274 sqq.\ J. Stephenson, 
in Isis, v. 364 sqq. ; M. Horten, Die philoso- 
phise hen Ansichten von Razi und Tusi , Bonn 
1910, and Die spekulative und positive Theologte 
des Islam nach Rdzi und ihre Kntik durch 
Tusi , Leipzig 1912, d’Ohsson, Histoire des 
Mongols depute Tschingiz Khan jusqu'a Tirnour 
Bey , The Hague and Amsterdam 1834 sq. ; 
Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte der Ilchane , Darm- 
stadt 1842 sq. ; Howorth, Hutoiy of the Mon- 
gols, London 1876 sqq , 111, s indices, Carra 
de Vaux, Gazalt , Pans 1902, p 167 sqq ; E. 
G Browne, A Literal y History of Persia^ London 
1906, and A History of Persian Literature under 
Tartar Dominion , Cambridge 1920, s. indices; 
R. Strothmann, Die Zwolfer-Schfa , Leipzig 1926, 
where further less important references are given. 

(R. Strothmann) 

al-TCsI’s medical works are of no particular 
scientific importance In Physics, as an astro- 
nomer, he was primarily interested in questions of 
optics, both geometrical and physiological To 
this field belongs his Tahrtr Kitab al-Manazir, 
a version of the Optics of Euclid, and the Rtsala 
h ’ rftkas a l- Shiloh at wa- rlitafiha The industry is 
remarkable which al-TusI displayed in editing and 
improving the translations made by Thabit b. 
Kurra, KustS b Luka and Ishak b. Hunain of Greek 
mathematicians and astronomers; we may mention 
among mathematicians, Euclid (Elementa, Data, 
Phainomena), Apollonius (Cornea), Archimedes (Di- 
mension of the Circle, Sphere and Cylinder, Lem- 
mata), among astionomers, Theodosius, Menelaus, 
Autolycus, Aristarchus, Hypsicles and Ptolemy. His 
most famous original work is the Kitab Shakl al - 
Kattcf, a work on the principle of the transversal, 
from which he deduces relations of fundamental 
importance in spherical trigonometry. He also 
wrote a book on arithmetic, Mukhta$ar bi- Di ami' 
al-Hisab bi ’ l- 7 akht wa ’ l-Turab . 

Tfisf acquired the greatest fame by his achieve- 
ments m the field of astronomy. He owed the 
means to conduct his lesearches to the astrological 
interests of the Mongol Khans, particularly his 
patron Hulagu. The latter entrusted him with the 
building of a great observatory at MarSgha which 
was equipped with the best instruments, some of 
them constructed for the first time, and a large 
staff of observers Tusi was already 60 when the 
building was begun, but he was spared another 
1 2 years to finish completely his task of calculating 
new planetary tables based on comprehensive ob- 
servations His calculations he recorded m the 
Zifa-t Ilthanh The first Makala deals with eras, 
the second with the movements of the planets; 
the third and fourth are devoted to astrological 
observations. Of further works we may mention 
the Kitab al-Tadhktra al-Nafiriya, a survey of 
the whole field of astronomy, on which numerous 
later scholars wrote commentaries, and the astro- 
logical Kitab-t si Fa$l. 
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Bibliography : The best account of the 
mathematical and astronomical works of al-TUsI 
and the MSS still existing is gfven by H Suter, 
Die Mathematiker und Astronomen der Aiaber 
und ihre Werke , Leipzig 1900, p. 148—153. 
Further references m E. Wiedemann, Beitrdge 
g. Gesch. d. Naturwissenschaften , lxxviii., Na$ir 
al-Dtn al-fusi, in S.B.P M.S. Erlg ., vol. lx., 
1928, p 315 (J. Ruska) 

al-JUSI, Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. c AlI Abu 
Eja c far, was born at Tils in RamadSn 385 (995) 
After receiving early education at his native place 
he came to Baghdad in 408 (1017) and studied 
under al-Shaikh al-Mufld (Muhammad b Muham- 
mad al-Nu c mfin al- Baghdad!, d. 413=1022). On 
the latter’s death, al-Tfls! associated himself with 
al-Saiyid al-Murtada (Abu ’1-Kasim c Ali b al- 
Husam, d. 436 = >044) and was his companion and 
pupil for about twenty-three years When the latter 
died he stayed on at Baghdad for twelve years 
and tried his utmost to spread the doctrines ot 
the Shra sect His enemies once complained to 
the Caliph al-Kahm (422 — 467= 1031 — 1075) of 
his hatred of the first three orthodox Caliphs and 
supported their allegations by quoting passages 
from his book Kitnb al-Mtfbah. Summoned to the 
presence of the Caliph, he explained the passages 
in such a way that the Caliph became satisfied 
that no disrespect was meant to the Sunni doctrines 
and no action was taken against him. But the 
public agitation against him grew vehement and 
at last m 448 (1056), his residence was burnt to 
ashes He left Baghdad that year and came to 
Na^jaf where he passed the rest of his life. He 
is the greatest doctor of the Shl c a sect, and is 
popularly known as Shaikh al-Ttfifa or simply 
as al-Shaikh He died according to most of the 
biographers in Nadjaf m 460 (1067) or according 
to some, 458 (1065). Two of his woiks, Tahdhib 
al-Ahkam and al-Istibsar , a\e among the four 
canonical books ( al-Kutub al-arba'a) which are 
held m the highest veneration by the Shi c a sect. 
He is the author of numerous books, a list of 
which he has given m his work called Fihnst 
Kutub al-Shfia ( Bibliotheca Indica\ p. 285 
The more important of his works are. 

I Kttab Tahdhib al-Ahkam , a work on Hadtth 
according to the §hi c a school. Lithographed in 
two volumes, Tehran. 

2. Kitab al-lstibsar fi-ma 'khtulifa flhi min al- 
Ahhbar , another book on Hadlth, The first woik 
is a comprehensive one and contains all kinds of 
Hadtth^ while the second deals only with those 
traditions which appear to be discrepant. Litho- 
giaphed, Lucknow 1307 and Tehran 1322. 

3. Kttab al-Mabsut , a digest of Muhammadan 
law according to the Shl c a school Lithographed, 
Tehran 1271. 

4 al-Nikaya fi ’ l-Ftkh , a compendium of Mu- 
hammadan law according to the ShT c a school. Litho- 
graphed wuth a collection of treatises on the same 
subject under the title of al-Diawamf al-fikhtya . 
Lithographed in Tehran 1276. 

5. Fihrist Kutub al-Shfa , a list of §hl c a books 
Printed in the Btbliotheca Indica> 1848 

6. Du c c P al-Qj.awsh.an al-kabir , a book on 
prayers, ascribed to al-lmam c AlI Zam al- c Abidln 
(d. a. h. 94) from whom it descended to the 
author. Lithographed with interlineary translation 
in Persian, Lucknow 1288. 

7. Du * aP al-Qjawshan al-saghlr. another book 


on prayers, ascribed to al-Imam MUsS K£?im (d. 
a. H. 183) from whom it descended to the author. 
Lithographed with mterlmeary translation in Hin- 
dustani, Lucknow 1288 

8 Kitab al-Fusul fi ’ l- Usui , a treatise on the 
fundamental dogmas of the Shfa creed. 

9 Mt$bah al-Mutahadj&td al-kabir , a book of 
pious rites and prayers to be observed throughout 
the year The authoi abridged thts book and 
named it Mi^bah al-Mutahadjdjid al-$aghir . 

10. Kitab al-Hall wa 'l-'Ikd, a book of reli- 
gious duties, especially prayer. 

11. Kttab al-Tibyan ft Tafnr al-KuPan , a 
comprehensive commentary on the Kur’Sn in 
twenty volumes. 

12. < ‘Uddat al-Usul, a work on Principles of 
Jurisprudence Lithographed m Tehran. 

13 al-Amali fi ’ l-Ahadlth , a woik on traditions 
Lithographed in TehiSn. 

B t bit ogt ap hy . Ridjal al-Nadjdjashl , p 287 ; 
Muntaha ’ l-Makal \ p. 269; Rawddt al-QjannUt , 
p. 580 — 590, Kisas al^Ulamd 3 ^ p. 312; Shu- 
dhur aKJkyan , 11, fol 116 — 12 1 ; M HidSyat 
Husain, Catalogue of At abic MSS BUhar Library , 
11. 54, Brockelmann, G.A.L , i. 405. 

(M. Hidayet Hosain) 
TUSTAR. [See Shuster.] 

TUTI NAME [See NashshabY ] 

TUTUSiJ b Alp Arslan, Tahj al-Dawla, 
a Seldjuk ruler in Syria, 471 — 488 (1079 — 
1095) 47 <> r according to Ibn c As5kir 472, 

Tutugh took possession of Damascus, after he had 
been allotted Syria by his brother Sultan Malik- 
shah. He had, it is true, to conquer this province 
first, for the Turkoman chief Ats?z [q v.], a few 
years before, had taken Jerusalem and the whole 
of Palestine wuth the exception of a few fortresses 
from the Fatimtds, but the latter had not given 
up then claim to the country and waged continual 
war with him so that he had great difficulty in 
holding his own In this same year, he was besieged 
by them in Damascus and therefore appealed for 
help to Tutush, the latter, then only a boy ot 
14 — he was born in 458 — answered his appeal 
but at once had the unfortunate Ats?z put to 
death m order to secure the city for himself. He 
then turned his attention to Halab, which he 
besieged in vain, then retired from it and made 
conquests m the surrounding country (Buza c a, al- 
Blra etc ). In his absence the Halabis appealed 
to Muslim b Kuraish, who succeeded m driving 
the ruling family of the MirdSsids out of the town 
and getting his rule recognised by Malik shah [q v.] 
This was naturally not what Tutush desired; he 
at once became involved in war with the c Ukailid 
and was even besieged by him in Damascus (476 = 
1083). He got rid of this enemy however when in 
the following year he fell m battle with the SeldjlUc 
of ROm, Sulaiman As now both Sulaiman and 
Tutu§h were rivals for Halab, they went to war, 
which ended in the death of the former in battle 
(479 = 1086) But Tutush did not yet succeed how- 
ever in taking the city, for Maltkshah brought up 
a very large force m order to organize these districts 
in person ; he gave Halab to his friend A£sonk;or 
[q. v.]. Tutugh had retired on his approach and 
had to be content to combine with Akson^or and 
BuzSn, to whom MalikghSh had given Edessa. In 
485 (1092) they made notable conquests in Syria, 
Hims, Apamea etc.; but when they reached Tri- 
poli, the commander there, Ibn c AmmSr, was 
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able to win over A^son^or, so that the latter 
refused to do anything against him and went 
home with his troops, when he was vigorously 
reproached by Tutush for this step. BuzSn also 
did the same so that Tutush was foiced also to 
retire, when the sudden death of Mahkghah altered 
the whole situation in a moment. In view of the 
uncertainty regarding the succession, the two Turkish 
emirs were forced to pay homage to the claimant 
Tutush and support him on his campaign to the 
east. Nisibis, Amid, MaiyafSrikm and al-Mawsil 
had to submit and in the first named town a fearful 
massacre was wiought by Tutush* When it became 
known that Barkiyaruk was coming forward as 
his father’s rightful heir, the emirs left Tutush in 
the luich and joined Barkiyaruk, so that Tutush 
had to retire to Syria, firmly resolved to revenge 
himself on the emirs. He thereupon collected new 
forces to take the field against them while the 
emirs, who were supported by Kurbuka on behalf of 
Barkiyaruk, did the same At Tell al-Sult 5 n, six 
farsakhs south of Halab, the two sides met (487 = 
1094). Tutush was victorious; Aksonkor was taken 
prisoner and at once executed. Kurbuka and Buzan 
escaped to Halab but had finally also to surrender. 
Tutu§h had the latter also executed and sent his 
head to Edessa to frighten the inhabitants into 
obedience. Every one now submitted to the victor, 
who at once enteied the c Irak with his troops and 
came to Hamadhan, while Barkiyaruk, who had 
only a small army at his disposal, had to flee 
befoie him to Isfahan where he took smallpox. 
Nevertheless the Turkish emirs in the town hesitated 
to submit to Tutush and when Barkiyaruk lecovered 
from his illness, they pointed out to him that the 
claims of the two pretenders could only be settled 
by the swoid. Barkiyaruk was then ioined by troops 
from all sides so that he was able to attack Tutush 
at a place called Dashilu near al-Raiy (17th §afar 
488 = Feb. 26, 1095). Tutush, abandoned by his 
soldiers, made a valiant stand but is said to have 
fallen at the hands of one of Aksonkor’s men 
who wished to avenge his master Syria then passed 
to his sons RidwSn [q v ] and Dukak. 

Bib Itogr ap hy : Of the works mentioned in 
the aiticle sllejUks special mention may be 
made here of the historians of Damascus . Ibn 
Ul-Kalamsi, ed. Amedroz, cf. index, and of Halab. 
Kam&l al-Dln, Zubdat al-Talab and Bughyat 
al-falab , especially the excerpts in Histonens 
Ortentaux des Crotsades , 111. (p 703 — 706 bio- 
graphy of Aksonkor); Ibn Khallikan, ed Bulak 
1299, 1 168 sq (M. Th. Houtsma) 

TUWAIS, AbU c Abd al-Mun c im c IsX b c Abd 
AllAh al-DhA 5 ib, was the first great singer 
in the days of Islam. It is said that his real 
name was Ta^us (peacock), but that when he 
became a mukhannath it was changed into Tuwais 
(little peacock), and that c Abd al-Mun c im was 
changed into c Abd al-Na c Im. He was born on the 
day of the death of the Prophet Muhammad 
(June 8, 632), was weaned the day that Aba Bakr 
died, was circumcised the day that c Umar was as- 
sassinated, was married the day when c Uthman 
was murdered, and his first son was born on the 
day when c AlI passed away. These extraordinary 
coincidences gave rise to the proverb: “More un- 
fortunate than Tuwais”. He belonged to Madina 
and was a maw l a of the BanB MakhzBn^ being 
m the service of ArwS 5 , the mother of the Caliph 
‘UthmSn. He first attracted attention by singing 


certain melodies that he had learned from Persian 
slaves, and rose to fame as a musician m the 
reign of c Uthm 5 n (644 — 666). About this time a 
new style of music was introduced into Madina 
which was known as the ghinc? al-rakik or ghind? 
al-mutkan , its especial feature being the appli- 
cation of rhythm (Ik 5 c ) to the melody (Jahti) [see 
mUsIkI]. He is said to have been the first to sing 
this “new music” in Madina (Aghani. iv. 38; al- 
c Ikd al-farid , 111. 187) What is attributed to him 
elsewhere m the Aghani (ii 170) can only be 
properly apprehended in conjunction with the 
above, so that this must be read: T UW£ u s was “the 
first who sang [the ghtna ? al-mutkan\ m Arabic 
in Madina”. Like many other musicians in Madina 
at this period, Tuwais was a mukhannath (see my 
Hist, of Arabian music , p. 45) and the proverb 
arose* “More effeminate than Tuwais”. Indeed it 
was said that music (ghtno?) had its origin 10 
Madina among the tnukbannatjiun ( Aghani , iv. 
16 1) which is probably a canard started by the 
z ulama J . That Tuwais was the first mukhannath 
m Madina, as the author of the Aghani says, can 
scarcely be correct (cf al-Bukhari, iv. 32, al-Tir- 
midhl, i 271; Usd al-ghaba , iv. 268). Whilst AbSn 
b c Uthman b c Affan was governor of Madina, 
Tuwais was favoured by the amir , but when 
Mu c awiya 1 (661 — 680) became Caliph, and MarwSn 
b. al-Hakam was appointed governor, the mu khan- 
nathun were suppressed, and Tuwais fled to al- 
Suwaida, a two days’ journey on the road to Syria. 
Heie he remained until his death about 710 — 7 1 1 . 
Some say that he died at Madina, whilst others 
say elsewhere. 

In spite of the fact that Tuwais only used a 
square tambourine (duff), which he kept in a bag 
or in his cloak, to accompany himself when singing, 
yet he had so high a reputation m music, says 
Ibn Khalhk 5 n, that his talent became proverbial 
and a poet of Madina said, “Tuwais, and after 
him Ibn Suraidj, excelled [in singing], but pre- 
eminence belongs to Ma c bad” Among his pupils 
were Ibn Suraidj [q. v ], al-Dal&l Nafidh, Nawma 
al-Duha and Fand Ibn Suraidj said that Tuwais 
was the finest singer of his day, and he was con- 
sidered the best exponent of the hazadj rhythm. 

Bibliography A ghani . ed. Bulak, ii 1 70- 
176; iv 38 — 39 and Guidi’s Index (Guidi re- 
gisters two musicians bearing this name, but there 
is no doubt that they were one and the same), 
al-Ikd al-farid , ed. Cairo 1887 — 1888, 111 186; 
Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat , ed Wdstenfeld, ii. 
438; MaidSnl, Am(hal, ed. Freytag, vii. 124; 
xin 158, Ibn c AbdEn, Commentaire hist sur le 
pceme d' Ibn Abdoun par Ibn Badroun , ed Dozy 
(1846), p 64, Ibn Kutaiba, Kitab al-Ma c a*if 
ed. Wiistenfeld, p 164; Kosegarten, Lib cant., 
p. 11; J. A., 1873, P‘ 399 — 401 ; Farmer, Hist, 
of Arabian music , p 50 — 53. 

(H. G. Farmer) 

TUZER, a town in Southern Tunisia, 
230 miles S S.W of Tunis and 120 W of Gabes in 
33 0 54' 48" N. Lat and 8° 8' E Long (Greenwich). 

Tuzer is the most important place in al-Qjarld [cf. 
bilAd al-12JARId]. Situated on the isthmus which 
separates the Shott Gharsa in the N. from the 
Shott al-Qjarld in the S. and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the latter; it consists of a town 
and a few scattered villages in the oasis which 
runs southwards over an area of about four 
sq. miles The principal town is quite regularly 
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built ; the majority of the houses are built of bricks 
arranged in geometrical patterns; the dwellings in 
the oasis are usually only “gourbis” of trunks and 
branches of palm-trees. The people make carpets 
and woollen and silk blankets which are much 
esteemed, but they are mainly dependent on their 
gardens and palmgroves. The oasis, the richest 
m al-Cjarfd, owes its fertility to the numerous 
springs (194) which rise to the west of the sand- 
dunes and unite to form a stream which runs 
towards the §hott. The water is distributed for 
irrigation purposes by a system described by al- 
Bakrl ( Masaltk , transl. de Slane, revised by Fagnan, 
p 102) and still in active use. The palm-trees, 
numbering 228,000, supply dates of various kinds, 
notably the deklat-nur. Export has assumed con- 
siderable proportions since the railway was con- 
nected TUzer to Sfax and the rest of the Regency 
The population are arabicised Berbers; Ttizer itself 
has 1 1,056 inhabitants of whom 10,723 are Muslims, 
1 81 Jews, 152 Europeans (Census of 1926). 

Tuzer ( Thusurus of the Tab. Peut.; Thusuros 
of Ptolemy) is of very ancient origin The Romans 
founded near the site of the village of Blidat al- 
Hader, a township, remains of which can still be 
seen in the base of the minaret of the mosque, 
a well, shafts of columns, fragments of capitals etc. 
Taken by the Vandals, it was reoccupied by the 
Byzantines, pillaged no doubt by the first Arab 
invaders, it finally fell to the Arabs at the end of 
the viith century A D The population had to adopt 
IslSm or go into exile. Those who migrated were 
probably very few, since al-Tidj 5 nI (Rthla, transl. 
p. 143) regards the people of Tuzer as descendants 
of the Rum who were m Ifrfkiya at the Muslim 
conquest 

During the centuries that followed, Tuzer seems 
to have enjoyed great prosperity. IbnHawkal(ZVjrr. 
de V Afrtque , transl. de Slane, in J.A , 1842) — who 
calls this district Kastillya — , al-Bakrl ( loc cit.) 
and IdrisI agree in recording the importance of 
the trade here and the wealth of its palmgroves. 


According to al-Bakrl, 1,000 loads of dates were 
exported every day. 

The history of Ttlzer has been by no means 
without incident. Nominally subject to the various 
dynasties who ruled in Ifrlfciya the people of Ttlzer 
endeavoured to retain their independence in practice. 
They showed their hostility to the FSLtimids by 
supporting the rebel AbU Yazld Under the Zlrids, 
they had local chiefs of the families of the Bantl 
Furkh 5 n,then of that of the Banil WattAs [cf. DJARlD]. 
In the Almohad period, their town was pillaged 
by c AlI b. GhSniya, then reoccupied by the Caliph 
AbH Yusuf. At the end of the xmth century, they 
threw off Hafsid suzerainty and in the xivth 
recognised that of Ibn Yamlul whom Sul^Sn AbU 
VAbbSs had great difficulty m disposing of in 
1379 a. d. Under the successors of this prince they 
continued to be distinguished for their insub- 
ordination and on several occasions forced the 
rulers of Tunis to resort to force to reduce them to 
obedience. The town was also disturbed by the 
fighting between the citizens and the Arab tribes 
of the neighbourhood (Leo Afncanus, Bk. i., ed. 
Schefer, in. 257). The position hardly changed in 
the Turkish period. The people of Tuzer took part 
m seveial risings m the xvii th and xvnBh centuries; 
the beys had always difficulty m collecting the 
taxes. The quarrels of the Sofif also contributed to 
disorders. In the xix*h century two of these Sojf \ 
the Ulad Hadel and the Zebda, each occupied 
a quarter of the town and maintained a fierce 
warfare until the French occupation definitely 
established peace and tranquillity (1882) 

Bibliography : cf. Bibliography of the 
article bilad al-bjarId, also: Berbrugger (A.), 
Itineraires archeologiques en Tumsie, m Revue 
Africaine , 1858, Dollin du Fresnel, Le Djerid 
Tunisien , in Bulletin de la Societe de geographie 
commerciale de Paris , 1900; Grendre (Cap nc ), 
De Tunis a Nefta , in Revue Tuntstenne , 1908; 
du Paty de Clam, Pastes chronologiques de Tozeur , 
Paris 1900. (G. Yver) 
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C UBAID ZAKANI (NizAm al-DIn c Ubaid 
AllAh), a Persian poet of the xivth century, 
born c 700 (1300) at Kazwln m the family of the 
ZakSni, which took its name from a village in the 
neighbourhood, whence it had onginated, lived in 
ShTrSz, which left him happy memories, in the reign 
of Shaikh AbH IshSk Indju (d 747 = 1346 — 1347), 
was a judge in Kazwln, went to Baghdad where 
Sultan Uwais of the Ilkhanian or Djala 3 nid dynasty 
was reigning, to visit the poet Selman SSwe^jl and 
died in poverty in 772 (1371) He was a satirical and 
erotic poet. A selection of his facetiae was printed 
at Constantinople in 1303 (1885 — 1886) by M. H. 
Fert6 and at Berlin 1343 (1924); it contains* 
AkhT&le al-AshrUf (“Morals of the Aristocracy”), 
a satire written in 740 (1340); Rt$Jt-natne (“Book 
of the Beard”), a dialogue between the poet and 
the beard regarded as a destroyer of youthful 


beauty ; §ad Pend (“100 Counsels”) in prose written 
in 750 (1350) ; Ta^rifat (“Definitions”), ironical, m 
prose , Rtsala-i dtl-gui&a (“Little book which dilates 
the heart”), Arabic and Persian anecdotes and 
facetiae; several obscene poems ‘This edition does 
not include the c U shshak-name (“Book of Lovers”), 
Fal-name (“Book of Prophecies”), etc. Mush #- 
Gurba (“The Mouse and the Cat”) has been 
lithographed in Bombay, n d and Berlin. 

Bibliography. Dawlat-Shah, Tadhkira , 
p. 288 — 294; Lutf c All-Beg, Atesh'ktde ( Bombay 
1277, no pagination, chapter on Kazwln); J. v. 
Hammer, Geschichte d. schon. Redek Persiens , 
p. 249; Edw. G. Browne, History of Pers. 
Literature under Tartar Dominion, p. 230 — 257 

(Cl. Huart) 

C UBAID ALLAH. [See al-MahdI c Ubaid 
Allah.] 


UJBAID ALLAH — C UD 
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C UBAID ALLAH b. ZiyXd, an Omaiyad 
governor. c Ubaid AllSh was the most distin- 
guished of the sons of the favourite of Mu c 5wiya I, 
Ziyad b. Ablhi [q. v.], celebrated for his rigour 
and severity, and was appointed governor of Khu- 
rasan at the age of five and twenty. According 
to the usual statement, this took place in 54 
(673 — 674) Soon afterwards he crossed the Oxus 
with an Arab army and advanced as far as Bukhara 
[q. v ]. But he did not remain long in IUiuras5n, 
in 55 (674 — 675) or according to others 56 (675 — 
676) or the beginning of 57 (676—67 7) the 
governor of Basra, c Abd Allah b c Amr b. Ghailan, 
was dismissed and the administration of the city 
entrusted to c Ubaid Allah who temporarily appointed 
Aslam b. Zur'a al-Kilabi as his deputy m Khurasan 
and only later was lelieved of his former office. 
After his arrival m Basra, c Ubaid Allah at first 
endeavoured to win over the Kharidils there by 
kindness, but when his efforts failed, he had to 
use more vigorous means and exerted all his 
energy to bring the Basran Khau&is under his 
authority. In time he succeeded in restoung peace 
to Basra. In the year 60 (679 — 680) he was ap- 
pointed by the caliph Yazld governor of Kufa, 
while retaining his post in Basra. When Husain 
b c AlI [q. v ] was persuaded to set out from 
Mecca to go to Kflfa, c Ubaid Allah sent troops 
against him and on the io*h Muharram 61 (Oct 10, 
680) the battle of Kerbela was fought in which 
Husain lost his life With the death of Yazld on 
14 th Rabr I 64 (Nov 10, 683) a troubled period 
began c Ubaid Allah had homage paid to himself 
m Basra but only provisionally. The Kufans 
however were dissatisfied and he had to escape 
to Syria, and by 1st Djumada II of the same year 
(Jan. 25, 684) c Abd Allah b al-Hanth b Nawfal 
called Babba was recognised as governor of Basra 
After the death of Mu'awiya II c Ubaid Allah sup- 
ported the Umaiyad paity and urged Marwan b 
al-Hakam to come forward a^ a claimant to the 
throne. At the battle of Mardj Rahit (end of 64 = 
684) where al-Dahhak b. Kais [q v.] fell, c Ubaid 
Allah commanded Marwan’s left wing. In the fol- 
lowing year he was sent with Husain b Numair 
al-Sakunl [q. v ] by the caliph to Karkisiya 3 in 
order to invade the c Irak from there and to bring 
this unruly province to obedience once and for 
all. He is said to have been appointed in advance 
governor of all the country to be conquered by 
him. Soon after his arrival in Mesopotamia the 
news of Marwan’s death reached him; his son and 
successor c Abd al-Malik confirmed c Ubaid Allah 
in all the offices and privileges which Marwan 
had given him. c Ubaid Allah spent the whole year 
m Mesopotamia continuously fighting with the 
enemies of the caliph He then advanced on al- 
Mawsil An army, which al-Mu kh tar b Abl c Ubaid 
[q. v.] sent against him in Dhu ’1-HidjjJja 66 
(July 686) put to flight the advance-guard of the 
Syrian army but did not dare attack the main 
body. Soon afterwards the Shi*I leader Ibrahim b 
al-Ashtar attacked the Syrians and on the ‘AshErS* 
day 67 (Aug. 6, 686) a battle was fought on the 
river Khfizir in the vicinity of al-Mawsil One of 
c Ubaid Allah’s subordinates, c Umair b al-HubSb, 
is said to have gone over to the enemy The 
Syrians suffered a disastrous defeat and both 'Ubaid 
Allah and Husain b. Numair were killed 

Bibliography . al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 11., 
index; Ibn al-Aftlr, al-ICamil , ed. Tornberg, 
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G. W Gott , Philol - hist Kl , New Series, v. 2), 
p. 25 sqq , 61 sqq ; do., Das arabtsche Reich 
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c tJD, the lute, is the most important musical 
instrument of Islamic peoples from the Atlantic 
to the Persian Gulf [cf also tunbUr, kItXra, 
kIthara] 

Arabic authors do not discriminate between 
the barbat and the W, but there seems to 
have been a fundamental distinction between 
them The barbat had its sound-chest and neck 
constructed in one graduated piece, whereas in 
the *'ud proper the sound-chest and neck were 
separate Al-Mas c udl says (Murutf/, vni 88) that 
the lute wa$ “invented” by Lamak (Lamech of 
Genesis , iv ), but elsewhere (vm. 99) he tells us 
that it was generally acknowledged that the Greeks 
were the inventors Pythagoras, Plato, Euclid and 
Ptolemy aie also given the credit of its invention, 
although in the Tanbth (B G A , viii 1 29) al- 
Mas c udi says that since Ptolemy does not mention 
the lute the Greeks evidently did not know of it 
The instrument was certainly of ancient origin. 
Whether the terra cotta figure found at Goshen 
in Egypt, and attributed to the xixth-xxd* dynasty, 
shows a lute or not (Petrie and Duncan, Hyksos 
and Israelite Cities , p 38, pi xxxvn B), we see 
undoubted examples of it m India from the u n d 
century 13 c (sculpture from Bharhut m the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta) For later Indian examples see 
J Am 0 5 , 1 244, 253; Burgess, Buddhist stupas 
of Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta , fig. 7. It also 
occurs in a frieze from Afghanistan (i st cent ad) 
presented to the British Museum by Maj Gen 
Cunningham 

We are told that the lute ( c ud) was known in 
Persia at the time of Shapur I (241 — 272 ad) 
during whose reign it is said to have been invented 
(Abu ’l-Fida 3 , Histona anteislamica , p 82) It is 
more likely however that this instrument was the 
baibat , and that the reference is rather to an im- 
provement, possibly the substitution of a belly of 
wood instead of skm The Persians called the 
mstiument the barbat because it resembled the 
breast (bar) of a duck (bat) (Mafatlh al~ c Ultini , 
p 238; cf. Lane, lexicon ) I P N. Land was 
of opinion that the Persian lute referred to by 
Arabic authois was actually a two-stringed tunbur 
(Trans. IX th Cong? css of Onentaltsts, 1891, p. 154)1 
but several specimens of S&saman art (iv^ — viiffi 
century) have preserved designs of the Persian lute 
showing four strings (Dalton, Tieasure t of the 
Oxus , ed. 2, p 21 1), and the number of strings 
is confirmed from other sources (f.R. A, 5 ., 1899, 
p 59) That a two-strmged lute existed at 

the end of the viith century in al- c IrfiV know 


from the Ikd alfarld (111. 181), and the design 
of a two-stringed lute ( barbat ' ) of the viiith — ix*h 
century has been preserved (P£zard, La ceramique 
archaique de V Islam, pi. 67) The barbat was the 
chief instrument of the Arab Ghassamds in pre- 
Islamic times (Aghant. xvi 15) and also of the 
Syrians in early Islamic times (A ghani. m. 84). 
The Greek ( 3 otp( 3 tTo$ would appear to have been 
borrowed from the Orient (Athenaeus, Deip , iv. 
14), and Stiabo remarks on its barbaric name 
(Geog , x , lii 17). 

The Arabs of pre-lsl5mic times had certain types 
of the lute known as the mizhar , ktran and mu - 
wattar These would appear to have been identical 
with the barbat but with skin bellies The mizhar 
is unanimously identified with the lute (W) by 
the Arabic lexicographers (see also al-Mas^dl, 
Murudj, viii. 93, aNIkd alfarld \ 111 186). In 

the xi l h centuiy Glossarium Lattno-Arabicum how- 
ever, the mazhar (p 562) or mizhar (p 508) 
equates with tympanum , and the modem mazhar 
is a tambourine Indeed, the identification by the 
older Arabic lexicographers is suspect The praises 
of the mizhar are sung by the vi*h centuiy poets 
Imru\i ’1-Kais (al-Sljalahl, fol 13) and c Alkama 
( Mufaddaliyat , text, p 812) It was a great favourite 
with the Kuraish until al-Nadr b al-H5ri£h (d 
624) introduced the c ud from al-Tr&k The kiran , 
according to al-Harbl (d 898), was also a lute 
Qiid\ and this author says that it was so called 
because it was placed [in playing] against the 
breast This instrument is also mentioned by Imru 3 u 
’1-Kais (al-Shalahl, fol. 15) The muwattar is 
referred to by Labld (d. 612) [q v ] and is generally 
considered to be a lute (%/) (Lane, Lex , 1 1 26) 
About the close of the vi*h century al-Nadr b 
al-Hanth, as mentioned above, introduced the c ud 
from al-Trak into Mecca (al-Mas'ild!, Murudj , 
vut 93 — 94), the probable special feature of the 
instrument being its wooden belly £ud = “wood”). 
Al-Kalbi (d 763) records ( A ghanl. vu 188) that 
the first to play the lute i^ud) in Madina was 
S2 3 ib Khathir (d 683) About the year 684, Ibn 
Suraidj [q. v.] was playing on a lute Cud) con- 
structed after the Persian manner (Aghani, 1 98) 
(see the lute delineated m Herzfeld, Die Malercten 
von Samarra , 1927) This Persian type of lute 
continued to be favoured by the Arabs until 
Zalzal (d. 791) [q v.] invented his “perfect lute” 
or c ud shabbiit (A ghaut , v 24). The Persian lute, 
1. e the barbat , continued however to be favoured 
side by side with the c ud proper, and the x th 
century Mesopotamian lute shown m Bowen’s Life 
and Times of c All b c Isa (frontispiece) may very 
well be a barbat. The same remark may be ap- 
plied to the lute depicted on the Hispano-Moorish 
box of the x*h — xi*h century m the Victoria and 
Albert Museum London ( The Legacy of Islam , 
fig 89), whilst the lute shown in the xuith century 
Cantinas de Santa Maria (Riano, Notes on early 
Spanish Music, fig 45) undoubtedly represents the 
baibat (cf. the c ud, or lute proper, in fig 44, b) 
Two other instruments of this type that we know 
of are the pipa and kabus The pipa is the so- 
called “balloon guitar” of the Chinese (Van Aalst, 
Chinese Music , Shanghai 1884, p. 64), who are 
said to have possessed it since the days of the 
Han dynasty. It was introduced into Mesopotamia 
by the Mughals m the xiiith century, and Ibn 
Ghaibl (d. 1435) describes it. It may be found in 
the paintings of the Mughal* Persian school (Marteau- 


Vever, Miniatures persanes , 1913, fig 2 1 2). 
Al-Mutarrizl (d. 1216) refers to an instrument 
which he calls the mfzaf [see art. mi c zaf] and 
describes it as “a soit of tunbtir" made by the 
people of al-Yaman. According to the author of 
the Td& aN At us , this was the instrument now 
known as the kabUs The kabUs (al-HidjSz), kabbiif 
( c UmSn), kanbUf (HadramSt), kupuz or kupuz 
(Turkey) is a very old instrument. Perhaps that 
illusive name of the musical instrument of the 
YarSmika or in the Murilcfj of al- 

Mas c Udl is a copyist’s error for (Farmer, 

Studies tnO/tenial Instruments , p. 59; Histoiy of 
Arabian Music , p 6) Ewhya telebl (xviith cent.) 
says that the kupuz was invented by a vizier of 
Muhammad II (d 1481) named Ahmad Pasha 
Harsak Ughli He describes it as being a hollow 
instrument, smaller than the shafitar, and mounted 
with three strings ( Travels , 1/11. 235) On the 
other hand, Ibn Ghaibi (d. 1435) sa Y s that the 
kupuz riimi had five double strings. The instru- 
| ment is no longer used by the Turks, although 
it has survived under the name of kobza , koboz, 
in Poland, Russia, and the Balkans, but here it 
is the lute proper and not a barbat *yp e F° r the 
kabus of the modern HidjSz, a long, shallow chested 
barbat , hollow throughout, with a part belly of 
skin and six strings see Farmer, St udies . , p 72. 
(For the HadramI instrument see Landberg, Arabica , 
111 15, 29, 1 13. Fora Malay gambus see Journal 
of the Straits Branch of the R A 5., 1904 [N°. 40], 
p. 13, fig. 5). In Turkestan a rather primitive 
bowed instrument is known as the kUbuz (Fitrat, 
Uzbik Kilassik Musikasl , Tashkent, p. 43). 

The 'Ud or lute proper, as introduced by Zalzal 
in the vinth century, had, apparently, a separate 
neck like the modern instrument, whereas the 
barbat % or Persian lute, which the Arabs had used 
until then, had no separate neck, the whole in- 
strument from the head downwards being in one 
graduated piece, perhaps hollow throughout like 
the kabus. Zalzal’s c iid al-shabbtit was so named 
because it resembled the fish called the $habbut 
The description of the ihabbut given by the Arabic 
lexicographers leads to the inference that the sound- 
chest of Zalzal’s lute was ovoid rather than pear- 
shaped (cf the Spanish machete in Engel’s Mus 
Instr , in the South Kensington Museum , pi. facing 
p. 248, which is in the form of a fish). We see the 
form of the c ud al-siabbuf persisting in Islamic art 
for centuries, but the pear-shaped sound-chest, upon 
which the barbat was founded, eventually became 
the more popular type (Lachmann, Musik des 
Orients , pi 11) ZirySb (viiith — lx th century), the 
famous Andalusian musician, is claimed to have 
improved the c Ud at Baghdad, and in al-Andalus 
he intioduced a plectrum of quill instead of the 
one of wood that had hitherto been used (al- 
MakVarl, Analectes , li. 86—87). He is also said to 
have introduced a fifth string, a device dealt with 
by both al- Kindi (d. 874) and al-F5r5bl (d. 950) 
For a full statement of the influence ( tcfUfir , cf. 
of the strings of the c Ud on man see Farmer, The 
Influence of Music : from Arabic Sources , London 
1926. 

At this period the names of the various parts 
of the c ud were: ra 3 j(head, scroll), maldwl (tuning 
pegs), anf (nut), ibrlk or *unk (neck), awtdr 
(strings), dasTLtln (frets), musht (bridge-tailpiece), 
wadjh (belly), *ain (sound-hole), mtdrUb (plectrum). 
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For the particular names of the strings and frets 
see art. MUsTkT. Dimensions and other details are 
given by al-Kindl (Berlin MS., N°. 5530, fol. 25), 
al-FftrSbl (D’Erlanger, La musique arabe , i. 163), 
the IkhwSn al-Saffi 3 (Bombay ed , 1. 98) and al- 
Kh^arizml (Mafatlh aNUlUm, p. 238) By the 
time of §afl al-Dln c Abd al-Mu 3 min (d. 1293) 
[q. v.], the < ad had five strings (Carra de Vaux, 
Le traiti des rapports mustcaux , p 52), and this 
continued up to the xvi*h century m the East 
IThis instrument, called the c ud kamil s was slightly 
farger than the older classical lute i^ud kadlm) of 
bour strings. Some very large types of lute have 
Peen preserved m Persian art {1st , 111 , fig. 6). A 
(xersian treatise on music, the Kanz al-Tuhaf 
saivth century) and a Turkish imitation of the 
gime by Ahmad Ughlu Shukrullah (xvth century) 
a ve full details of the construction of the c ud . In 
thxvith century copy of a Maghnbi treatise on 
Ae c Ud we have a four-stringed instrument (Farmer, 
m n old Moorish Lute Tutor , p. 4) Unlike the 
zediae val lute (see Farmer, Arabic musical MSS 
n the Bodleian Library , front ) the modern lute 
is not fretted. For the modern Moroccan c ud with 
four double strings see Host, Nachnchten von 
Marokos und Fes (1787), p. 261, pi xxxi , and 
for a seven double stringed instrument see I avignac, 
Encyl . de la musique , v. 2927. Neither Russell 
(Nat. hist, of Aleppo , 2 nd ed., 1794) nor Niebuhr 
(Retsebeschrctbung von Arabten und artdeten um- 
liegenden Landern , 1774—1778) mention the W, 
but the seven double stringed instrument is figured 
and fully described by Villoteau in th z Description 
de I'Agypte (1809 — 1826), fol ed., 1. 847, and 
in Lane’s Modern Egyptians (1836) The Egyptian 
c ud of to-day has five double strings (Darwfgh 
Muhammad, §aftf al-Awkat , Cairo 1910, p II , 
Muhammad Kamil al-Khula c i, al-Muslkt al-sharkl , 
Cairo 1904) although occasionally six double strings 
may be found (Lavignac, op. cit ., v. 2785) In 
Syria and Palestine a seven double stringed in- 
strument was in use (Musharka, Risalat al-Shthablya) 
m the early xix*h century, but this has now fallen 
into desuetude in favour of the five double stringed 
instrument (Dalman, Palastimscher Dtwan\ M F. 
O. B , vi , pi. 111 ; Z. D P V , 1 , pi 4) Turkey 
favours a six stringed c ud with five double and 
otfe single string (Lavignac, op. cit ., v 3017; 
Faklirf Bey, Nazar 1 wc- c ilmi *Ud Derslari , Stambul) 
Specimens of the c ud may be found m most museums 
(South Kensington, London, N°. 689/’69; Brussels, 
N°. 164, New York, N° 378) Europe owes both 
the instrument and its name (al-ud = Port alaud, 
Span, laud, French luth, German Laute , Engl, lute) 
to the Arabs. 

Among other types of the lute are the tuhfat 
al- z ud, kuwltra , lawta , rud , shahrud , tarab al - 
futuh , tarab zur , awzan , lubab , mughm . shidir- 
ghu and ruh afza The tuhfat al~ud is described 
by Ibn Ghaib! as a half-sized *"ud The kuwltra 
or kuwithra is a lute with a smaller and shallower 
sound-chest, its head being fixed obliquely rather 
than at a right angle as in the c ild. It is common to 
the whole of the Maghrib and has four double strings 
(Salvador-Daniel, La musique arabe , 1879, p 81; 
Christianowitsch, Esqutsse htstoi ique de la musique 
arabe , p. 30, fig. 4) The name is a diminutive 
(vulg.) of kltaia or kltf&ra, an instrument used 
in Moorish Spain as early as the x*h century (al- 

‘ltd al-farid). The of al-Shakundt (d. 1231) 


quoted by al-Ma^arl ( Analectes , li. 144) is doubtless 
bjLgf( c f. Dozy, Suppl. Diet . Arabes , and Fagnan, 

Add. aux Diet . Arabes). In the xi*h century (Seybold, 
Gloss. Lat - Arabicum ) and the xiiid* century (Schia- 
parelli, Voc. in Arabico) the words kattfiar and 
kaithara equate with the Latin etthara . For speci- 
mens of the kuwltra see Brussels, Nrs. 292-295; 
New York, N°. 401 , Paris, N°. 852. The lawta 
is somewhat similar to the kuwltra. It has four 
double strings, and is very popular m Turkey. It 
appears to have been borrowed, together with its 
name, from Italy, and is certainly of comparatively 
modern adoption since it is not mentioned by 
Ewliya Celeb! (xvn*h century) The rud is of Persian 
origin and the word, like tar , means a string. It was 
also an instrument of the lute family (cf. Advielle, 
op cit , p. 14) Ibn Ghaibi mentions a rud bh&t* 
(Bodleian Library MS Marsh, N°. 828) or rua 
kkani (Bodleian Library MS. Ouseley, N°. 264; 
cf. rud jqma m Vullers’ Lexicon) The rudak and 
iTida are also mentioned. EwliyS Celeb! describes 
a ruda which had “recently” been invented by a 
certain Shukrullah Beg He likens it to the laitar 
Al-Makkarl ( Analectes , 11. 143 — 144) quoting al- 
Shakundl (d. 1231) mentions the ruta m al-Andalus. 
This may have been identical with the Latin ruta , 
ruda , rote. The shahiud or shahrud was invented 
in the yeai 912 by Hakim b. Ahwas al-Sughdl 
(Mafatlh aNUlutn , p 237, cf. Kosegarten, Lib . 
cant., p 43 and Carra de Vaux, op cit., p. 16) 
In al-F 5 r 5 bl’s day it had a compass of three octaves 
(d’Erlanger, op cit., p. 42) Ibn Ghaibl says that 
it had ten double strings and that it was twice the 
length of the ordinal y ud The ( arab al- futuh and 
tarab zur are described by Ibn Ghaibl. The first- 
named had six double strings (cf the tarab rub 
in Z D M.G , xx. 492) The name tarab is still 
to be found in an instrument of India (Shahinda, 
op cit, p 79) The tai ab was probably the original 
of the European tiorba (Farmer, Historical Facts 
for the Arabian musical Influence, p 144) The 
aivzan is also described by Ibn Ghaibl. It was a 
Turkish instrument popular with the Mamlak 
sultans of Egypt (al-Mnki izl, Hist, des Suit Mamlouks , 
1/1 136) It was certainly not a drum as Quatre- 
m&re thought, since Ibn Ghaib! places it among 
the lutes of three strings, and says that it was played 
with a wooden plectrum by Turkish minstrels The 
rubab (a lute) is to be distinguished from the 
rabab (a viol) The former is a Persian and Eastern 
Turkish instrument with a vaulted sound-chest and 
incurvations at the waist For a xii^ 1 century 
Peisian rubab (misprinted rabab ) see The Legacy 
of Islam , ed Arnold and Guillaume, fig 90. It 
is described at length in the Persian Kanz al- 
Tuhaf (xivth century) The lower part of the belly 
was of skin, and three double strings were mounted 
on it. Ibn Ghaib! says that sometimes four or five 
double strings were adopted. In Persia it has 
fallen into disuse. In TurkestSn however, it still 
continues to be favoured, but here it is strung 
with three single strings together with twelve 
sympathetic strings (Fitrat, op cit., p. 42). It has 
found its way into India (Day, op. cit., p 128) 
and China (Lavignac, op. cit, i 170). The mugknl 
or mughnl was invented by Safi al-Dln c Abd al« 
M^min (d 1294) It was a sort of arch-lute and 
is described in the Kanz al - Tuhaf (xivth century) 
and by Ibn Gbaibf and EwliyS Celeb! For a design 
and other particulars see Farmer, Studies in Oriental 
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musical Instruments , p. 14 — 15, and frontispiece. 
The shidirghu, as it is written by Ibn Ghaibl (cf. 
Sachs, Lexikon , s v shidUrghur), was a long instru- 
ment with half of its belly covered with skin. It had 
four strings but was mostly used, he says, in China 
The ruh afza had a hemispherical sound-chest 
with six double strings of silk and metal. Many 
instruments with a hemispherical sound-chest are 
to be found m Persian art (Pantheon, 1929, p 173; 
Munchener yahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, 1911, 

i. 151). 
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(H. G Farmer) 

C U DH RA. an Arab tribe of the southern 
group, belonging to the great subdivision of the 
Kuda c a Genealogy c Udhra b Sa c d Hudhaim b 
Zaid b Laith b Aslam b. al-Haf b Kuda c a (Wu- 
stenfeld, Geneal. Tabellen, 1. 18). We know nothing 
of their history in the remote past, for then 
identification with the ’A Qptraet (var 5 A Qpoiract) of 
Ptolemy, proposed by Sprenger, Die alte Geogt aphie 
Arabiens, p 205, § 333 is anything but certain ; 
in the historical period we find them established 
in the north of the Hi^jaz, in the vicinity of 
other Kuda c a tribes (Nahd, Djuhama, Bali, Kalb) 
and their territory adjoined that of the northern tribe 
of the Ghatafan The WSdi ’1-Kura and Tabuk 
are mentioned as their principal centres and they 
were found as far away as Alia on the Red Sea. 
Their settlement in districts 111 the noith of Aiabia is 
said to be due to the great migration of Kud5 c a tribes, 
which took place after the war with the Himyantes 
(see especially al-Bakri, Mu'djam, p 18, 22, 27, 
29, sq, = Wustenfeld, Die Wohnsitze u Wande- 
tun^en d aiab Stamme , p 25, 31, 37, 41 , cf 
A ghani, xvi 161) and the c Udhra aie said to have 
concluded an agreement with the Jews living in the 
Wadi ’l-Kura by which they were allowed to lead 
a nomadic life there and they respected the palm- 
groves and gardens of the latter 

The c Udhra seem always to have been closely 
allied with other tubes of the Sa c d Hudhaim 
(especially the Banu Dinna, who had the same 
name as a clan of the c Udhia and the Banu 
SalamSn) and were known together with them by 
the name of Suhar (of which the doubtful ety- 
mology is given by Yakut, Mtldjam, m 368); 
they were also associated with the Djuhama, to 
whom some sources also extend the name Suhar; 
this alliance is said to have been a result of the 
“war of al-Kariz” which broke up the Kuda c a 
and caused them to leave al-Tihama, where they 
had settled after their departure from the Yemen. 

We know that modern historical criticism at- 
taches hardly any value to these statements of genea- 
logical tradition, and indeed the c Udhra seem to be 
allied with tribes which the same tradition assigns 
to the northern group, like the Bakr b. W5 5 il and 
the DjazSra. It is true that al-Hamdanl ( Dj azirat 
aN Arab, ed. Mtllier, 1. 116, 1. 17) puts a section 
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of the c Udhra in southern Arabia, but it is im- 
possible to decide if he is referring to this tribe 
or to another of the same name, especially as the 
genealogical lists mention almost everywhere other 
tribes bearing the name c L T dhra (cf Muhammad b. 
Habib, Mubhtalif al-Kabtfil , ed. Wustenfeld, p. 37, 
gives four of them; Ibn al-Kalbi m his Dj amharat 
al-Atisab gives us another five) 

According to tradition, the c Udhra were closely 
related to the Meccan Kuraish , the latter’s ancestor 
Kusaiy [q v ] whose mother had married an c Udhri 
is said to have been brought up with this tribe, 
and his half-brother RizSh (in Wiistenfeld, Geneal. 
Tabellen , 1 24, erroneously. Darradj) b. Rabi c a 
b Haiam is said to have fought on the side of 
the Kurai&h defending Mecca against the KhuzS c a 
On the other hand, the mothei of the eponyms 
of the two tribes of Yathnb, al-Aws and al-Khazrad?. 
is also said to have been an c Udhri called Kaila 
bint Kahil (or bint Halik) b. c Udhra, so that 
the Ansai as well as the Kuraikh were connected 
with the c Udhra on the female side. 

The c Udhra aie said to have worshipped a deity 
Shams, the sun (al-Ya c kubi, i 296, 1 3), but we 
know no details. 

The principal subdivisions of the tribe (Ibn 
Dui aid, Kitab al-Ishtikak , p. 320) are the Banu 
Dinna, BanG Djulhuma, BanG Zakzaka, Banu 
’ 1 -Djalha 5 Banu Haidagh, Banu Hunn, Ibn 
al-Kalbi ( Dj amhat at a l- An sab) also adds the Banu 
Mudlidj, who aie said to have been numerous 
and powerful (they are not mentioned in Wusten- 
feld, Geneal Tabellen ) 

The pie-Islamic history of the c Udhra is poor 
in warlike episodes Ihis is probably due to the 
fact that the c L T dhri poets of this period are not 
numerous and we know that the lecords of the 
wars of the tribes depend almost entirely upon the 
verses which mention them, there is just a mention 
of a battle which took place at some time not 
precisely stated between the c Udhra and the BanG 
Marrab Nasr, a clan of the Banu Ashdja c (Yakut, 
MiZdjam , 1 1 7 1 ) An allusion to a defeat which 

they sustained at the hands of the c Abs is found in 
a verse of a poet of the latter tribe (. Mufaddaliyat , 
gd. Lyall, p. 826, 1 . 2) But the c Udhra must 
:ertamly have attained a considerable degree of 
influence through the contiol which they exercised 
over the road between the Hidjaz and Syria this 
explains the title “Master ( rabb ) of the Hidjaz” 
borne by a certain Hawdha b. c Amr (Ibn Duraid, 
Kitab al-Ishtikak , p 320) or better b Abl °Amr, 
whose piaises were sung by al-Nabigha (cf D£ren- 
bourg, Nabiga Dhoby&ni medit , p 48, n xlvn. 
U . A , 1899] wheie one should read Dinna for 
Dabbd). This Hawdha is a descendant of the 
semi-mythical mifatnmar poet c Uss or c l£hyar 
'numerous other variants) b. Labld (cf. Goldziher, 
Abhandl. z . arab. Phil , 1 42 and notes, p. 30 3 ; 
Noldeke, Z D.M.G. , lvi 168). It is again al-Nfibigha 
who sings praises of another clan of the c Udhia, 
he BanG Hunn, against whom the king of al-Hlra 
il-Nu c man III proposed to take the field (n xm., 
Ahlwardt; cf. Yakut, Mifdjam^ 1. 583) 

But it is only after Islam that the part played 
in history by the c Udhra becomes better known; 
it was undoubtedly their dominant position in the 
Wadi ’ 1 -Kur 5 , which caused Muhammad to enter 
into friendly relations with them; in the year 2 
Df the Hidjra he sent them a letter (Ibn Sa c d, 
[ /ii. 33) but without any apparent result, and m 


the year 7 he is said to have assigned a fief 
(kaff a) to a descendant of the above mentioned 
Hawdha, because he was the first of his tnbe to 
bear the / adaka to the Prophet (al-BalSdhurl, 
Futuhj p. 35); in the following year they fought 
at Mu 3 ta against the Byzantines (Ibn High&m, 
Sira , p 793, Tabari, 1. 1612). These facts suggest 
that the c Udhia were early converted to Islam, 
but on the other hand it is not till the yeai 9 
that we find the first mention of an official em- 
bassy from them to Medina (Ibn Sa c d, i/n. 66-67); 
this is what makes one think that the earliei 
references are not authentic and even that the 
c Udlira did not become Muslims until after the 
death of Muhammad (cf Caetani, Annah delP 
Islam , li. 50, 229, 444, 1126). 

The c Udhra took part in the Syrian expedition 
of the year 12 under c Amr b. al- c As and we find them 
settled in this country in the Omaiyad period (cf. 
Tabari, 11. 1792, 1818) and also at Kufa (A gk&ni, 
xvi 7} 37)i But it docs not seem that they distin- 
guished themselves in any way, although their 
presence in Upper Egypt is noted (al-Hamdanl, 
Qjazirat all Arab , p 130, 1 4 — 6), they played 
no part in politics and gave neither here nor else- 
where any personage of note to the history of IslGm. 

What has given the c Udhra a fame without 
equal even beyond the bounds of the Arab world 
down to Irench and German (Heme) romanticism, 
is their love of poetry and the touching stories 
of some of their poets [cf. c ui>hrI], whom an un- 
fortunate passion for a woman of their tribe reduced 
to death by consumption (notably c U r w a b. 
HizGm, the “victim of love” [ katil al-hubb ] who 
is the representative of this type; cf. Ibn Kutaiba, 
al-Shfrwa 'l-Shu c ara\ ed. de Goeje, p. 394-399; 
Aghani , xx 1 52 — 158 etc.) But that love-poetry did 
not exclude the cultivation of other varieties, is 
evident from the example of Djamil [q.v.] whose 
celebrated love affair with Buthna (Buthaina) did 
not prevent him writing panegyrical and satirical 
poetry Besides, the romantic conception of love 
is found also among other tribes , in this connection 
is recorded the answer of an c UdhrI who was 
asked if his tribe was really the most tender- 
hearted in all Arabia ( Aghani , 1. 179): “We were”, 
he said, “but the Banu c Amir (b Sa c sa c a) have 
vanquished us with their Madjnun” (the poet Kais 
b Mu c adh or b al-Mulawwah [111. 102]) The c Udhra 
were also celebiated for their eloquence (cf. Afghani^ 
Vll. 54). 

The charge of cannibalism, so frequent m the 
satires exchanged between tribes (cf. al-Djahiz, 
Kiidb al-Bukhall ? , ed Van Vloten, p. 260 — 261; 
Kitab al-Haiyawan , 1. 129 — 130), has also been 
levelled against the ''Udbra, who are said to have 
eaten a female slave (Ibn al-Kalbi, Dj amharat al- 
Ansab , Brit. Mus. MS., Add., 23, 297, fol. z 84^) ; 
we know that such statements have no value ex- 
cept the veiy general one of showing that a 
particular tribe was reputed to be m a miserable 
state of poverty, and in reality the c Ud&ra appear 
from the rather meagre information we possess 
about them to have been an essentially no- 
madic tribe, living mainly m the pre-Mu^am- 
madan period on the tribute paid them by the 
Jews of the oases. The occupation of the latter 
by Islam must have undoubtedly reduced the re- 
sources of the Bedums. 

Bibliography: (in addition to references 
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bdlen , p. 349; Ibn Kutaiba, Kitab al-M (tariff 
ed. Wtistenfeld, p. 51, Ibn al-Kalbi, Ojamharat 
al-Ansab , MS. Esconal 1698, fol. 26o r — 262*; 
al-Nuwairi, Nihayat al- Arab (Cairo 1342), 11. 
297. (G. Levi Della Vida) 

c UDHRI t a patronymic from the name of 
the Arab tribe of the Banu c Udhra [q.v], 
a small tribe of the HidjSz, probably of Kahtamd 
descent (cf. Aghant 2 , vn. 72 — 73), which amal- 
gamated with the Djuhaina; the remnants of them 
are still to be found to-day near Yanbu' (HidjSz) 
and in the Egyptian Sudan. 

Hubb c udjiri , “ c Udhri love’ 1 , is in the history of 
Islamic thought a literary and philosophical theme, 
related to the “platonic love” of the Greeks from 
which it is derived, and to the amour c our tots of 
the western Christian middle ages which it inspired 
This theme, which probably was invented by the 
Yemeni colonists of th t&und of Kufa, celebrates 
an ideal Beduin tribe, in which, carrying to its 
extreme a refinement of tenderness from delicacy of 
feeling and vows of chastity, lovers “die of love” 
rather than “place a hand” on the beloved object 
The c Udhri ideal is who dies in this way 

for love of Buthaina. 

In a well-known hadlth inspired by this point 
of view, Muhammad is represented as saying that 
“he who loves but remains chaste, never reveals 
his secret and dies, dies the death of a martyr” 
{man ^ ashtka . .). 

This subject is hardly found in Asma c I (Ibn 
Kutaiba, Ta?wil ', p 410-412) It attains us fullest 
development in an exquisite work, the Kttab al- 
Zuhra of Ibn D5wud al-lsfah&nl (d 297 = 910), 
a Zahiri legist Following him, other Zahirl jurists 
sang of Platonic love, notably Ibn Hazm and later 
Ibn c Arabi m his Tardjuman al-AsJiwak on which 
his Dhakhtfir form a commentary , this is compared 
by Asm Palacios to the Vita Nova and Convito of 
Dante 

Finding a place in the classical collections like 
the Masart c all V dishak of Sariadj, the Diwan at - 
Sababa of Ibn Abi Ha^jala, the Tazyin al-Aswak 
of Antaki, the theme was taken over into mysticism 
by Abu Hamza al-Baghdadl (d. 269 = 882) who 
made of it an exercise in paradoxical asceticism, 
and by Ahmad al-Ghaz5ll and c Ain al-Kudat al- 
Hamadhani who sang the damnation by pure love 
of Iblis It was also celebrated by poets, adepts 
of a uranism, at bottom very profane, to conceal 
the weakness of the flesh, m Arabic (al-Safadl), in 
Persian (Hfifiz, Ghazal ; Hilali, Shah u-Gada ), in 
Turkish (Meslhi, ( Skehirenglz ), in Urdu and in 
Javanese. 

c Abd al-Ghanl al-NabulusI has made the Prophet 
Muhammad the ideal type of the c Udhri lover (in 
his Ghayat al~Ma(lub) on account of his attachment 
for Zaid b. Haritha. 

Bibliography : Ibn D5wud al-IsfahSnl al- 
Zahiri, Kttab al- Zuhra , Ms. Cairo, iv 260, analysed 
in Massignon, Hallaj, 1922, p 170— 1 79 ; extracts 
m Ibn Fadl Allah, Masalik, and Massignon, Textes 
tnedits\ Abu ’l-Faradj al-IsfahSnl, Kitab al-Ag&ani, 
Index, s. v. (Stendhal alludes to it in his De 
V Amour , ed. C. Levy, p. 177 — 182); Ibn Hazm, 
Tawk al-Hamama , ed. D Petrof, Leyden 19 14; 
al-Sarradj, Ma^arf all Usksjtak, ed Stamboul 1 30 1 ; 
Ibn al-QjawzI, Hubb yusufi , MS. Pans 1296, 
etc.; Ibn c Arabi, Tar^juman al-AshwUk , transl. 
Nicholson, London 19 11 (O. T. vol. xx.); 
Ibn Abi Hadjala, DiwUn al-$ababa, Cairo 1921; 


c Abd al-Karim al-Cjill, Insan kamil \ Cairo 1 304, 
1. 53; c Abd al-Qhani al-N5bulusi, Qhayat at - 
Ma(lUb (alias Mabhrafa al-Muttakl ), MS. of my 
collection; Massignon, Hallaj, Pans 1922, p. 167- 
182, 691, 796-799, do, Essai, 1922, p. 87-88; 
do., Introspection et tetrospection , m Oostersch 
Genootschap in Nederland , iv., 1925, p. 22 — 25; 
Asm Palacios, La escatologia musulmana en la 
dtvtna comedia , Madrid I9*9> P* 339 — 349 ( c ^« 
review by Massignon, in R lif.Af , 1919 xxxvi 
27 — 62) (Louis Massignon) 

c uel also c Aej b. c Anak or c AnAI£, is the 
Arabic name of the Biblical c Og, the 
giant king of Ba§h»n. The Kur’an does not mention 
him Tabari, Annales , I, 500— 501 tells of his great 
stature and death: Moses was ten ells in height, 
his staff ten ells long, he jumped 10 ells high and 
smote c Cdj in the heel; the body of the fallen 
giant served as a bridge acioss the Nile 

Tha c labl gives more details c Udj was 23,333 
ells high, drank from the clouds, could reach to 
the bottom of the sea and pull out a whale which 
he roasted on the sun. Noah drove him in front 
of the ark but the Flood only reached his knees 
He lived for 3,000 years When Moses sent out 
the twelve spies, c Udj put them into the bundle 
of wood on his head and wanted to trample on 
them but on the advice of his wife he sent them 
back so that they might put fear by their repoit 
into the heart of those that sent them When 
c Udj saw the camp of Israel, he broke from the 
mountain a rock large enough to crush the camp 
at one blow but God sent the hudhud (hoopoe) 
and buds who made a hole m the rock so that 
it fell like a collar on c Udj. Moses overthrew 
him in one leap. 

Al-Kisa^i expands the story and increases the 
marvellous element in it c Udj was the son of Kabil 
(Cam) banished by Adam and of his sistei c Anak 
(‘‘Anak thus becomes a woman’s name). Although 
chastised by his mother, L Udj caught the stone 
with which Iblis tried to kill her. She therefore 
blessed him with strength and longevity. When he 
waded through the sea, it reached to his knees; 
when he walked, the earth trembled; when he 
wept, rivers flowed from his eyes, he used to eat 
two elephants at a meal He slept twice a year. 
In Nimrod’s time, he boasted that he controlled the 
heavens He worked on the Ark with Noah He 
was sitting on Pharaoh’s council when Yuska c , sent 
by Moses, demanded that he should worship God. 
In order to win Pharaoh’s daughter, he was going 
to destroy the camp of Israel with the gigantic 
rock, but was slam by Moses. 

The sources of these legends are to be found 
in the Bible and m the Haggadah. The Bible 
mentions c Og’s great size (Dent., 111. 1 1) and his 
fall ( Num ., xxi 33-35) E JShanan describes c 0g 
as a fugitive who had escaped the Flood ( B . 
Nidda , 6 1*). Sometimes he is said to be the 
fugitive who brought Abraham the news of Lot’s 
capture ( Gen ., xiv. 13). As a reward for this, he 
was given long life ( Gen Rubba , xlu 8). Like al- 
Kisa’i, Deut . Rabba , 1 25 puts him at the court 
of Pharaoh. B Berachot , 54b, Palest. Tar gum on 
Num ., xxi. 35 records how Moses slew him in 
one leap. It is in keeping with Muslim legend 
that in place of the ants, or worm, which eat away 
c Og’s rock we have the hudhud , celebrated in the 
legend of Solomon. 

Bibliography: Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 500, 
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501 (on the reading c A(Jj s. Barth's note on 
p. 501), Xha c labl, JCifaf al-Anbiya*, Cairo 1325, 
p 151 — 153; al-KisS 3 !, Vitae Prophetarum , ed. 
Eisenberg, p 233—235; M. Griinbaum, Neue 
BeitrUge zur semiitschen Sagenkunde , Leyden 
1893, p. 180—182. 

(Bernhard Heller) 

UDJDA. [See Oubjda.] 
al-UFRAN*. [See al-WafrXnI.] 

UGANDA, a British Protectorate in 
astern Equatorial Africa lying to the 
Jrth of Lake Victoria It takes its name from 
e Bantu Kingdom of Buganda, which is one of 
e four provinces comprising the Protectorate. The 
rahili name Uganda (“Country of the Baganda”, 
e Swahili prefix u “Country of’ replacing the 
iganda bu with the same meaning) was first 
plied to the kingdom of Mutesa, discovered by 
H. Speke in 1862, and in time came to include 
e whole Protectorate which grew out of the 
tension of British influence in Buganda 

a . Geographical Outline. The Uganda 
otectorate lies approximately between latitude 
S. and 4 0 N , and longitude E. 30° and 35 0 , 
d has an area of approximately 94,204 sq. miles 
:luding 13,616 sq. miles of water. The general 
fel of the country is 4,000 ft., with the slopes of 
t Elgon ( 14,000) in the East, and the highlands of 
>ro in the West at an altitude of 5,000 ft rising 
the Ruwenzori range with its snow-clad peaks, 
which the highest is Mt. Stanley, 16,816 ft 
ighlands are found in the South-West, culminating 
the volcanic regions of Mfumbiro where great 
nes use to 11,000 or even 15,000 ft. But with 
e exception of some highlands on the Belgian 
>ngo boundary West of the Nile 2° 15' N., the 
neral level m the northern districts of the pro- 
:torate has been influenced by the Nile drainage 
stem and is consequently lower and may not be 
are than 3,000 ft 

Lake Victoria, or Victoria Nyanza (3,726 ft.) feeds 
e Nile at the Ripon Falls (discovered by Speke in 
>62), and is looked upon as the source of that 
rer. Lake Albert (2,028), which forms part of 
e western boundary of the Protectorate, is fed 
the Semiliki River draining from Lakes George 
d Edward, and in its turn discharges into the 
tie proper, soon after receiving the waters of the 
ctonaNile at its northern end Accordingly Uganda 
situated at the headwaters of the White Nile, and 
e Nile is the mam drainage system of the whole 
untry. The climate of the Protectorate is more 
mporate than that of other tropical countries; 
e mean maximum in most districts averages 
>° F., and the mean minimum 6o° F. In the 
wlying areas in the North the mean maximum 
\y be as high as 90° F. The annual rainfall 
ries considerably; on the North littoral of Lake 
ictona the average approximates 60 inches, and 
ere is a good rainfall on the slopes of Mt. 
gon and in the Toro Highlands. To the North 
e rainfall diminishes until conditions similar to 
at in the Southern Sudan are reached. In areas 
here the rainfall is adequate, bananas are cul- 
rated, and constitute the staple diet of the 
ople; elsewhere grains of various kinds are 
own. The vegetation of Uganda ranges from a 
arse desert type of flora to equatorial forests 
the Congo type, and on the Highlands of 
Lgon and Ruwenzori is found an Alpine Zone 
considerable interest. A great portion of the 


Protectorate consists of rich grasslands in a rolling 
savannah country. 

b . Inhabitants. The population in 1929 is 
given as 3,410,857, of which 1,995 are Europeans 
and 12,539 are Asiatics. In the 1921 Census, the 
native population was returned as 2,848,735, made 
up of 267,522 Protestants, 255,014 Catholics, 
98,000 Muhammadans, and 2,228,199 pagans. The 
population of the Buganda Province of 774,753 
includes 72,263 Muhammadans, so that nearly 75 % 
of the adherents to Islam are found amongst the 
Baganda. Ethnologically the inhabitants may be 
divided into three divisions, following the classi- 
fication of Prof. C. G Seligman* Eastern Bantu, 
Half Hamites and Nilotes. Of the Eastern Bantu the 
Baganda are the best known. It seems that several 
centuries ago there were successive migrations 
of a Hamitic cattle-owning people into this part 
of Africa, who established the large kingdom of 
Kitara, dominating the agncultuial Bantu. This 
kingdom in time broke up into the three present 
divisions : the kingdom of Ankole, where the Hamite 
is dominant, the kingdom of Bunyoro, where there 
has been considerable fusion between the original 
Hamitic stock and the Bantu, and the kingdom 
of Buganda m which, though the dominant Hamitic 
stock still carries on the line of Kings, there has 
been a still gi eater fusion with the Bantu element 
The Half Hamite is represented by such tribes 
as the Karamojong and the Iteso; whilst the Nilote 
is represented by the Acholi, Lango and other 
tribes in the North West of the protectorate. 

c. History The Victoria Nyanza was discovered 
by Burton and Speke in 1859 and the source of 
the Nile, the Ripon Falls, by Speke and Grant 
in 1862. Stanley reached Uganda m 1875 an< * 
wrote the famous letters, depicting the native 
kingdom of Buganda dominated by the influence 
of the slave trading Arabs, flirting with Islam and 
ripe for Christian missionary endeavour, which 
had such influence in detei mining the future 
destinies of that country. A band of Protestant 
missionaries reached Uganda in 1877 by way of 
the route used by the Arabs from Zanzibar, fol- 
lowed in 1879 by a party of French priests 
Meanwhile Sir Samuel Baker, having discovered 
Lake Albert in 1864, was sent by the Khedive 
in 1869 as Governor General to the Sudan with 
instructions to suppress the slave raiding which 
was carried on by Turks and Arabs, whose base 
was Gondokoro and whose furthest station was 
some 15 days farther south. By 1872 he had 
reached Bunyoro and annexed it to the Sudan 
Gordon followed him as Governor-General and 
sent emissaries to the kingdom of Buganda, one 
of whom met Stanley at the court of the Buganda 
King, Mutesa, and took back with him for despatch 
to England Stanley's celebrated letters. On the 
outbreak of the Mahdl rising in the Sudfin, Emin 
Pasha, who was Governor of the Equatorial Pro- 
vince of the Egyptian Sudan, which induced the 
northern part of Uganda, was cut off from al- 
Khartum, and was rescued by Stanley. A portion 
of Emin’s force mutinied and remained in Toro, 
m what is now the Belgian Congo, under the 
leadership of Salim Bey, an Egyptian officer. 

The route to the interior from Mombasa [q. v.] 
through what is now Kenya Colony having now 
been opened up by the Arabs, the Imperial British 
East Africa Company m 1889 sent an expedition tc 
Uganda with a view to annexation, and on the 
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Anglo-German negotiations for the partition of 
the east coast and hinterland, Uganda was assigned 
to Britain. 

In 1890 Captain (now Lord) Lugard, who was 
engaged in building a series of forts from the 
coast, was ordered to Uganda to consolidate the 
Company’s position there. Mwanga, the son and 
successor of Mutesa, had been deposed by both 
Christians and Muhammadans, and had fled to the 
South end of Lake Victoria to take refuge with 
some Catholic Missionaries, and Kiwewa was put 
on the thione. The Muhammadans soon tired of 
Kiwewa, who refused to adopt their customs, and 
eventually Kalema was proclaimed Kabaka (king) 
in his stead. He, profiting by the experience of 
his brother, piofessed himself a devout Muhammadan, 
and tried to enforce Muhammadan rites, including 
circumcision, on the peasantry, which caused a 
considerable exodus of Christians into Ankole. 
Mwanga was then invited by the Protestant party 
to return, and with a latge following, he defeated 
the Muhammadan army and entered the capital 
The Muhammadans retreated to Bunyoro whence 
they made frequent raids into Buganda, and on 
the death of Kalema chose Mbogo, Mutesa's brother, 
to be their Kabaka. Lugard on his arrival forced 
Mwanga to sign a temporary treaty, and in order 
to obtain a reliable force, came to an agreement 
with Salim Bey, the leader of the remnant of Emin 
Pasha’s troops lie enlisted some of these Sudanese 
for service in Buganda, and the others he posted 
in forts m Bunyoro and m Toro. The Sudanese 
in the forts were not under proper supervision 
and were left to the care of their native officers 
They were allowed to forage for themselves, and 
accordingly the cause of Islam was not helped by 
them amongst the neighbouring peasantry. 

In 1892 the Imperial British East Africa Company 
proposed to abandon the country on the grounds of 
expense unless subsidized by the British Government, 
who at first refused to assist them, but subsequently, 
partly owing to the pressure of public opinion, 
mainly organised by the Church Missionary Society, 
and partly because they were given proofs that the 
country showed every sign of returning prosperity, 
reversed its decision, and assumed control in 1894, 
when a provisional treaty was completed with 
Mwanga 

In 1897 a series of revolts broke out. Mwanga 
had never become reconciled to the new state of 
affaiis and was secretly plotting Finally he fled 
to Buddu and raised the standard of rebellion, but 
being defeated by the Sudanese troops, fled to 
German territory. Macdonald, who had been engaged 
on the railway survey, was undei orders to survey 
new and unexplored country near Lake Rudolf, 
and required a large escort, and Sudanese troops 
who had been almost continually fighting in various 
areas were detailed for this purpose. The troops 
were underpaid and in a discontented state of mind, 
and consequently several companies seized this 
opportunity to break into open revolt. Messengers 
were sent to the Muhammadan Baganda and an 
endeavour was made to induce Mbogo, their leader, 
to throw m his lot with the mutineers who would 
place him on the throne. Mbogo, however, refused 
and remained loyal to the British despite his 
religion, for not only had he no wish to join the 
rebels, but he also knew that according to the 
customs of the Baganda, he, as eldest son of the 
late Kabaka, could not properly be placed on the 


throne Affairs were also complicated by Mwanga 
joining up with Kabarega, the Mukama (King) of 
Bunyoro, in an endeavour, whilst the troops were 
in a state of mutiny, to drive the British out of 
their countries Eventually the mutiny was quelled 
and the capture of the two kings and their depor- 
tation to the Seychelles brought the troubles to 
an end, and since 1899 the country has enjoyed 
almost unbroken peace. The story of Buganda and 
its troubles is the real story of the Protectorate. 
From Buganda the other tubes have been brought 
under British rule, sometimes by a show of mili- 
tary force and minor expeditions, moie often by 
peaceful penetration. 

Islam was brought to Uganda both from the 
East Coast and from the North Aiabs from the 
East Coast had penetrated to the kingdom of 
Uganda and were in a dominant position when 
Speke arrived at Mutesa’s court With the guns 
obtained from the Arabs in exchange for slaves and 
ivory, the Baganda, a most intelligent and enter- 
prising race of people, who had already evolved 
an elaboiate system of government, were enabled 
to gain the ascendancy over neighbouring tubes, 
but they were anxious to learn from the Arabs 
the secret of writing also, as they realised the 
power which this would give them. In the early 
days the Arabs refused to give them this, but made 
converts No sooner had the Christian missionaries 
arrived than the Baganda quickly learned that they 
were willing and anxious to teach them to write, 
and to give them other instruction which would 
enable them to assimilate a culture, which they 
recognised to be supenor to their own. The Arabs, 
realising that they were losing ground, sent for 
teachers from the coast and established schools, 
where children were taught to write Swahili in 
Arabic characters. The fluctuating fortunes of Islam 
and Christianity represent the conflict of two different 
cultures, and the final ascendancy of Christianity 
must, in the main, be attributed to the superior edu- 
cational facilities offered by the Christian missions. 

Islamic influence from the Noith has not been 
so important. In the eaily days the Turks and 
Arabs were interested only m raiding slaves from 
unorganised tribes The troops and followers of 
the Provincial Governors and other officials from 
the Sfidan made few converts, and the imported 
Sudanese, lemnants of Emin Pasha’s force, all of 
whom are adherents to Islam, have not had a 
great influence on the native population, though 
they live in communities scattered through the 
Protectorate and at one time formed the backbone 
of the Protectorate military forces and the civil 
police In the West Nile district, inhabited by 
Nilotes, there has of recent years been a spread 
of Islam, mostly due to the strong personalities 
of a few chiefs, who have embraced Islam, encou- 
raged education, and set up schools, but this is offset 
by large numbers of pagans who have become 
Christians and receive the benefits of a better 
education under European supervision. 

Bibliography: Besides the Blue Books by 
the Colonial Office, the Annual Reports of the 
Governor of Uganda, and the Census Report of 
1921, see the article by Sir H. H. Johnston in 
EncycL Brit 14^ ed. ; H. R. Wallis, Handbook 
of Uganda , 2“d ed. (London 1920), with biblio- 
graphy; Naval Intelligence Division, Admiralty, 
Handbook of the Uganda Protectorate (Oxford 
1921); Sir Harry Johnston, The Uganda Protec- 
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the history and geography; Sir Samuel Baker, 
The Albert Nyanza (London x866); do , Ismailta 
(London 1878), Sir H. M. Stanley, In Darkest 
Africa (London 1890); Lord Lugard, The Rise 
of our East African Empire (London 1893); do., 
The Story of the Uganda Protectorate (London 
1900), Sir Frederick Jackson, Early Days tn 
East Africa (London 1930); C. H. Stigand, 
Equatona (London 1923), with bibliography ; 
Sir T W. Arnold, Preaching of Islam (2nd ed , 
London 1913), p. 344. — For ethnology see 
J. Roscoe, The Baganda (London 19 1 1 ) ; do., 
The Bakitara (Cambridge 1923); do., The Bagesu 
(Cambridge 1924), J. H. Driberg, The Lango 
(London 1923), do, The East African Problem 
(London 1930) — For languages, various 
grammars published by the S P. C. K., London. 

(E B Haddon) 

C U£AB, the eagle, the king of birds al-Ka- 
zwlni and al-Damiri tell remarkable things about 
his habits, some of which go back to Greek 
tradition According to al-Damiri, there are black, 
brown, greenish and white eagles Some nest in 
the mountains, others in deserts, in thick woods 
01 m the vicinity of towns. (Here there is of 
course a confusion with the vulture and also in the 
statement that they follow armies and devour the 
fallen) Ihe eagle hunts small wild animals and 
birds and eats only the liver, because this is a 
protection for him against disease. He does not 
stalk his prey but gives a cry when he sees a 
bird from his lofty perch and this gives it an 
opportunity to escape. Sometimes it happens that 
his beak grows so long that he can no longer 
hunt and must die of hunger. When the eagle is 
weak with age and becomes blind, according to al- 
Kazwlnl, he rises into the air until his feathers are 
consumed by the sun He then falls down, plunges 
into a well of bitter water and comes out again 
completely rejuvenated. According to al-Damlrl, 
the young eagles carry the old ones, when they 
aie blind, from place to place until they reach 
a spring in India They are plunged into this 
and then dued in the rays of the sun while the 
old feathers fall off and new ones grow and at 
the same time their eyesight is restored According 
to the authoi of “Agriculture”, vultures come out 
of eagles’ eggs and eagles out of those of vultures 
According to others, all eagles are female and mate 
with other birds. They lay three eggs but throw 
the third young one out of the nest because they 
can only real two. The third is brought up by 
the bird called kasir al- c izam (“bone-breaker”) 
Eagles fly so quickly that m the morning they 
can be m the c IiSk and in the evening m the 
Yemen. Their eyries are built on steep hillsides , 
the young ones know they must not move or they 
would fall out and perish but as soon as they 
have feathers, they fly excellently. 

The eagle-stone is brought by the eagle 
from India and put in the nest to enable the 
female to lay more easily. It is a stone with an- 
other stone loose inside it, the rattle of which 
can be heard. It is used to relieve women in 
child-birth. This wonderful stone is taken from 
Greek tradition also. 

In astronomy aUUkUb is the name of the 
constellation Aquila, N. of Capricorn Aquila) 

It has three outstanding stars, which are called 
al-nasr al-fdlir, “the flying eagle”, Persian: s/tahtn 
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tarazed \ “the thieving falcon”. The brightest star et 
is called Attair or Atatr on our star- maps. Opposite 
it in the Lyre is the star al-nasr al-wafcf, “the 
falling eagle”, the Vega of the star-maps 

In alchemy al-Ukab (Lat. allocaph, etc) is 
the most usual name for sal-ammoniac. 

Bibliography, al-KazwInl, ‘A&cfib al-Makhr 
lUk&t^ ed. F. Wiistenfeld, 1849, p. 418; al- 
DamJrl, Hayat al-Hatyawan , transl. A. S. G. 
Jayakar, Bombay 1908* ii 32 1 — 343 — On the 
constellation L. Ideler, Untersuchungen 
uber den Ur sprung und die Bedeutung der Stern- 
namen , Berlin 1809, p. 105 — 107; al-KazwInl, 
1 33 — On the eagle-stone. E. Abel, Or - 
phei Lithica , Berlin 1881, p. 163; J Ruska, 
Das Steinbuch des Anstotclcs , Heidelberg 1912, 
p. ( 30 i J Ruska, Das Steinbuch aus der 
Kosmographie des al-ICazwint , Heidelberg 1896, 
p 18. (J Ruska) 

al-UKAISIR, the name of a divinity of 
pre-Muhammadan Arabia, or better an 
epithet, the meaning of which (diminutive of akfar , 
“he who has a stiff neck” or perhaps simply “the 
short”) seems to indicate an idol m human shape. 
All that we know of this god (whose real name 
is unknown) goes back to the references to him 
by Ibn al-Kalbl, Kitab al-Afnam , Cairo 19 14, 
p. 38 — 39, 48 — 50, followed by Yakut, Mu^djam, 
1. 340 — 341 (transl. and annotated by Wellhausen, 
Reste arab Heidentujns , 2 nd ed , p. 62—64), DjShiz, 
Hayawan , v. 1 14, Sukhaia?, p 237, Khizanat 
al-Adab , lii 246 (abridged), MahmUd al-AlQsI, 
Bulugh al-Arab ft Mar if at Ahwal all Arab , Cairo 
1343, 11 209 below (abridged) Al-Ulpisir was 

worshipped by the tribes of Kuda'a, Lakhm, 
Djudham, c Amila and Ghatafan living on the 
plateau of the Syrian desert Verses in old poets 
quoted by Ibn al-Kalb! mention the stones (an fab) 
put up around the sacred place (which another 
anonymous veise, Lisan al- c Aiab y vi. 416, already 
quoted by Wellhausen, describes as dripping with the 
blood of the victims), the “garments” (athwab is 
the reference to those of the idol or to a covering 
for the sanctuary in the style of the kiswa of 
the Ka c ba >), the ditch (<&«/>) into which were 
thiown the offerings, the cries and chants of 
the pilgrims The sacrifices offered to the god 
were not always slaughtered, they are said to 
have also included hail kneaded with flour 
(according to the widespread custom of pre-Mu- 
hammadan Arabia; cf. Wellhausen, p. 123 — 124, 
198 — 199) in this connection a story is told, 
according to which the tribe of the HawSzin, re- 
duced to great misery and entirely without food, 
went to beg around the sanctuary of al-Ukaisir 
for the filthy remains of these offerings The truth 
of this story is very doubtful; it is a common 
motif in the higytf between tribes, but in itself 
it has nothing improbable. 

As Wellhausen notes, the expressions used m 
the verses which Ibn al-Kalbl quotes m connection 
with al-Ukaisir might lefer to a sanctuary as well 
as to an idol. We might then suppose that the 
epithet reflects the squat form of the building. 
It is worth while recalling that the name Uk&isir 
is also applied to a tribe (Aghani, xiv. 98), to 
individuals (A ghanf y xiv. 74; Tabari, ii. 647, 
970, 997, 1000) and even to a sword (Ibn al- 
A'rabl, Les livres des thevaux , p 87, 4 ). 

Bib liogr aphy . given in the article. 

(G. Levi Della Vida) 
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UgHAipiR, the name of an imposing 
castle now in ruins in the Mesopotamian 
desert, twenty-five miles from Kerbela 5 and ten 
south-east of Sljifatlya, it perhaps preserves the 
name of Ismael b YOsuf b al-Ukhaijir who came 
*from Yamama and was appointed governor of 
Knfa by the Karmatians m 315 (927). The Beduin 
tribe of the Ruw&la, which leads a nomadic life in 
the vicinity, pronounce this name “al-Akheizer” but 
prefer to call the castle Daifai or Kasr al-Khafadji. 

Discovered by Pietro della Valle in 1625, re- 
discovered in 1908 by L. Massignon, visited by 
Miss Gertrude L. Bell m 1909 and A. Musil (1912) it 
was systematically examined by O. Reutherm 1910. 

The castle, built of stone and cement, with a 
few bricks, consists of a rectangular fortified en- 
ceinte with forty-eight bastions, with sides 554 feet 
long, 69 feet high, and 9 feet thick; blind arcades 
support a machicolated chemm de ronde; theie 
are four staircases in the four corner towers and 
four gates in the centre of the four sides. The 
north gate, which is the mam one, gives access 
to the palace, one of the halls of which was, 
according to Miss Bell, perhaps used as a mosque, 
although wrongly oriented, and rooms for the 
women, built on to the north wall, with three 
stories on this side and a single storey on its 
three other sides around the inner court Outside 
the enceinte aie two annexes of less importance 
From the architectural point of view we may note 
m the palace the numerous niches, the fluted vaulting 
and the seven domes on drums. 

The date of the building of Ukhaidir is dis- 
puted • the regularity of its plan, the large scale, 
and the finish of the work place it in a period 
when the Mesopotamian limes of the desert still 
contained royal residences Dieulafoy and Massignon 
see in it a pre-Islftmic winter palace, like Hatra, 
built by an Iranian architect for a prince of Hlra; 
it might be th 0 Ka\r al-Sadir of the poets Miss G. 
L. Bell prefers to regard it as the site of DGmat 
al-Hlra and would bring its date down to the 
Umaiyad period. Herzfeld dates Ukhaidir about 
21 5 (830) from architectonic analogies with Samarra 
Finally Musil brings it down to 277 (890) in 
order to identify it with the dar al-hufrra built 
in this year by the Kaimatian rebels It is indeed 
very likely that they restored it to install them- 
selves in it, but they had not the means nor was 
it their custom to build such an imposing palace 
as a “place of refuge”. 
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c U?UBST. [See c AchXb ; Hadd ] 

‘ULAMA 3 is strictly the plural of 'altm, one 
who possesses the quality Him [q. ▼.], 
knowledge, learning, science m the widest sense, 
and in a high degree (mubalagha). In usage, 


( however, the accepted singular of c uiamS* is c alim 
Both singulars are Kur 3 Smc and can be used of 
Allah and of man; but the pluial c ulama i 3 occurs 
only twice in the KuUftn and there of men (xxvi. 
197; xxxv. 25) The plural c ahmun occuis four 
times: twice of Allah (xxi. 52, 81) and twice of 
men (xii. 445 xxix 42) On all this see Mufraddt 
of al-Raghib al-Isfahani, Cairo 1324, p. 348 sqq. 
and Ltsan , xv 310 sqq 

Inasmuch as Him m the first instance was 
knowledge of traditions and of the resultant canon 
law and theology, the c «/flwa 3 ,as peculiarly custodians 
of that tradition, were canonists and theologians. 
They, thus, as a geneial body, represented and 
voiced the Agreement [cf. article IjqjmA c ] of the 
Muslim people, and that Agreement was the found- 
ation of Islam In consequence the c ulamd?, in 
whatever stated form they functioned, came to have, 
in a wide and vague fashion, the ultimate decision 
on all questions of constitution, law and theology. 
Whatever the de facto government might be, they 
were a curb upon it, as a surviving expression of 
the Agreement and of the right of the People of 
Muhammad to govern itself The different govern- 
ments might try to contiol them by giving them 
official status and salaries, and to some extent 
might succeed m that. If the success were too 
glaung the people would re-act by contempt for 
such government agents and would give their lespect 
and devotion to private scholars who lefused thus 
to be muzzled. This was a constantly recurring 
situation under all Muslim governments. The C ulamc?, 
therefore, might be government functionaues, either 
controlled by the government or keeping the govern- 
ment in a certain awe, or they might be private 
and independent students of canon law and theology 

The term c dlmi is applied at the piesent day in 
its literal meaning to any one who is evidently a 
scholai in oui sense. For this situation in Egypt in 
the early xix* h century see Lane’s Modern Egyptians , 
chaps iv. and ix and by index For a similar situation 
under the Mamluks see Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La 
Syrie a Vepoque des Mamlouks , passim and especially 
p lxxvi. sqq. It is plain that the organization of 
the Hilamc? was the solid framework of permanent 
government behind those changing dynasties For 
the Ottoman Empire see E J W. Gibb, History 
of Ottoman Poetry , 11 , p 394 sqq. For the same 
situation in the Muslim world generally see S11 
Thomas W. Arnold, The Caliphate , by index under 
'Ulama 3 For the distinction between the c alim, 
canon lawyer and systematic theologian, and the 
c anf the mystic who knows Allah by religious 
expenence and vision, see article c ii.m above, so, 
too, for the distinction between the < ‘ahfti who was 
at fust a knower of definite facts (Kur’Snic texts 
and traditions and their meanings) and the fakth 
[q v.] who was at first the independent thinkei 
about these by his intelligence (fkh'). It is, perhaps, 
hardly necessary to notice the error of western 
writers who frequently us e c ulam <? 9 in many spellings, 
as a singular 

Bibliography. Add to references above 

given: Encyclopaedia Bntanmca , uth ed., ix. 

29c; xxvi 103d, xxvii. 427c, 565b 

(D. B. Macdonald) 

ULDJAITU KHODABENDE. [See Ol£aitu.] 
ULUfiH BEG, Muhammad TUrquXy, son of 
Sh 5 h R u kh and of Gawhar Shad, was born 
in Sul^Snlya in 796 (1393). He became governor 
of a part of I£hurasSn and of M5zandar5n in 810 
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(1407). In the following year Shah Rukh* breaking 
his promise, took Turkestan and Transoxiana from 
Khalil SultSn, ruler of Samarkand, to give them to 
Ulugh Beg, who, a man of letters, artist and scholar, 
“really made Samarkand what Tlmflr had dreamt 
of, the centre of Muslim civilisation” (R. Grousset, 
Hist . de I'Aste , 111. 127). A theologian, he had 
specialised in the study of the Kur J an which he 
could repeat by heart according to all seven readings. 
Fond of poetry he had an official poet, Kh^ad ja c Ismet 
Bukhari, and was the patron of others like Barandak, 
Rustam Khuryani and Tfihir Ablwardl. A historian, 
he not only encouraged reseaich but himself wrote 
a “History of the Four Sons of the House of 
Cingiz”, Ulus-i arbcf-t Ctnglzl , a work which seems 
to have been lost and which would have been 
valuable for the history of the UlSs of Tuluy in 
Persia and for that of 6aghat5i : for the whole 
peuod befoie 703(1303) it would be less complete 
than the work of Ra§hid al-Din (Blochet, Inttod '. a 
V Hist, des Mongols , p. 86—92) An artist, he enriched 
Samarkand with superb buildings: a monastery, 
khcinkah , with the highest dome in the world, the 
“carved” mosque, mukatta : c (or mosque of Ulugh 
Beg), so-called from its interior decoration in the 
Chinese manner, of carved and coloured wood, 
finished in 823 (1420); that of Shah Zmde, finished 
in 838 (1434), a madrasa built in 828 (1424) the 
bath of which is decorated with wonderful mosaics; 
the palace of the 40 columns flanked by four high 
towers and decorated with a colonnade in blocks 
of marble; the thione room, korunuA-fehcine its 
pedestal, eight cubits in breadth and fifteen in 
length and one in height is not the “blue stone” 
mentioned by V£mb6ry, the fcirilkhane^ a pavilion, 
the walls of which were adorned with frescoes by 
one of those Chinese artists of whose work the 
lord of Samarkand was fond, lastly, the famous 
observatory to be discussed below; its aichitect 
was c AlI Kushdji and Gawhar Shad journeyed to 
Samarkand to pay it a visit. Ulugh Beg was a great 
bibliophile. A learned mathematician, he could 
solve the most difficult problems in geometry, but 
he was above all an astronomei. In 832 (1428) 
he began the building at Samarkand, on the other 
side of the Kuhik, of an observatoiy now destroyed, 
which in its day was regarded as one of the wonders 
of the wo$ld Salah al-Din, an astronomer of Jewish 
ougm, was the moving spnit in it along with three 
other astronomers fiom Kadjan Hasan Celebi, 
called KSdl-zade Rumi, whose son Maryam Celebi 
wrote a commentaiy on the work of Ulugh Beg; 
Ghuyath al-Din Djamshid and Mu c In al-Din Kashanl. 
Working with them, Ulugh Beg invented new and 
very powerful instiuments for their joint reseaiches. 
Finding Ptolemy’s computations did not agree with 
his own observations, he sought to correct them and 
thus there came to be compiled the Zify-t £>iadid 
Sultanl , a collection comprising 1 diverse com- 
putations and eras; 2 the knowledge of time ; 3. the 
course of the stars ; 4 the position of the fixed stars. 
The whole is prefaced by very complicated and 
obscure prolegomena on the reasons which deter- 
mined Ulugh Beg to compile this collection and 
on his collaborators. These tables became celebrated 
m Europe and attention was called to them by 
John Greaves (in Latin Graevius), Professor at 
Oxford (1642 — 1648); in 1665, Hyde gave a Latin 
translation afterwards revised by Sharpe (1767), 
the prolegomena have been edited and translated 
by A. S6dillot (Pans 1847 — 1853: 2 vols.), who 


had previously undertaken to publish the Tables 
(fasc. i., Paris 1839). E. B. Knobel has published 
the Catalogue of stars . . ., after collating all the 
manuscripts in Great Britain and adding a Persian 
and Arabic glossary (Washington 19 1 7). It has been 
disputed whether the original version was in Arabic, 
Persian or Turkish , it is probably the Persian version 
that we possess. The work seems to have been 
finished in 841 (1437). Ulugh Beg, it seems, did 
not observe all the stars which he mentions and 
takes his latitudes and longitudes from Ptolemy; 
he gives a disproportionate space to astrology. But 
S6dillot (op. at ., 1 , p. cxxxn ) can say that with him the 
“period of astronomical works in the East finishes”. 

Ulugh Beg was less happy in war and politics. 
He drove the invading Ozbegs back to the Ak SH 
but Borak OghlSn’s cavalry and that of Muhammad 
DjukI soon had their revenge, advanced as far as 
Khodjand and laid the country waste (828 = 1421) 
The sole survivor of the children of Shah Rukh, 
he inherited the power on the death of his father 
(25 th Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 850= 12 th March 1447); but 
plunged into despair, he remained inactive for 
several months, enabling the TimUnd princes to act 
against him. Gawhar Shad wanted to secure the 
throne for Ulugh Beg’s son c Abd al-Latif, but the 
latter, misled by false leports, thought it had gone 
to 'Ala 3 al-Dawla, another claimant, who, a few days 
after the death of Shah Rukh, led her prisoner 
with all her suite to SemnSn. From there he set 
out for Herat, seized it and had himself proclaimed 
ruler there. Sultan c Abd Allah, son of Ibrahim 
Sultan, took possession of the district of Shiraz. 
Kabul and Ghazoa formed a new state with the 
sons of Soyurghutmish Two other princes, Mu- 
hammad Mlrza.and Bab2 Mlrza, also aspired to the 
power and the second had himself proclaimed ruler 
of Djurdjan and M&zandaran c Abd al-Latif, who 
leturned from Nlshapur with his prisoners was sur- 
prised by the emirs Mlrza Salih and Uwais. The 
prisoners were released and c Abd al-Latif, who took 
to flight, was captured He was brought before 
c Ala 3 al-Dawla who treated him generously. 

Ulugh Beg finally cast off his lethargy, listened 
to the advice of his mmisteis and set out for 
KhurasSn. Wishing to conciliate a rival, Abu Bakr, 
he gave him his daughter in marriage but had to 
imprison him on being convinced of his treachery. 
He crossed the Oxus, heard in Balkh of c Abd al- 
Latlf’s doings, pardoned him and ready to make 
any concession to be free of his troubles, sent his 
first minister Nizam al-Din Mirek to Herat with 
this object. But BSbar Mlrza invaded KhurSsSn 
and at DjSm routed c Ala 3 al-Dawla’s advance-guard 
and the latter, caught between him and Ulugh Beg, 
surrendered. Prisoners were exchanged and c Abd 
al-Latif became governor of Balkh* Through fear 
of Ulugh Beg the generals of C A15 3 al-Dawla forced 
their master to make peace with Babar MirzS ; 
KhabQshan was to be the frontier. 

The treachery of c Abd al-Latif, who refused to 
deliver up his hostages and had them massacred 
after the defeat of an attack on a detachment 
sent to fetch them, brought about new hostilities. 
C A15 3 al-Dawla made plundering raids but abandoned 
an expedition, which he had planned, on the threats 
of Ulugh Beg, who had now decided to assert 
his rights as sole heir of Shah Rukh and to avenge 
the massacres of Balkh (852 = 1448 — 1449) by 
the murder of several of his son’s officers. c Abd 
al-Latif brought large contingents to his father 
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on his crossing of the Oxus. Defeated through 
treachery at Taibab after a desperate battle, 'Ala 3 
al-Dawla sought refuge m Meghhed wheie his 
brother BSbar Mirza promised to assist him to 
regain - his ' lands. He pretended to submit but 
Ulugh Beg was not deceived, occupied Herat and 
its forts and marched on Isfara 5 in where he divided 
his army into two : the one with Mirza c Abd 
Allah Shiraz! was to lay siege to Bistam and the 
other with c Abd al-La^if marched against Astarabad 
At this moment the Ozbegs invaded Transoxiana. 
Samarkand was sacked. Ulugh Beg, taking the 
sarcophagus of Shah Rukh and the treasure of 
Heifit, returned m haste His rearguard was at- 
tacked by Babar Mirza and the Ozbegs captured 
his baggage at the crossing of the Oxus. He 
finally leached Bukhara, where his father’s obse- 
quies were held Khurasan, which was disputed 
between the TlmUrids and the Turkmens was in 
complete disorder. Yar c Alf, prince of the Black 
Sheep, escaped from the castle of Neietu and laid 
siege to Herat. Ulugh Beg relieved the city but 
Babar Mlrz 5 rebelled and attacked it in his turn. 
'Abd al-Latlf escaped to his father and Y 5 r c All, 
entering the town by surprise, had himself crowned 
there and became popular An emissaiy of Babar 
Mirza gave him a narcotic and he was executed 

In Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 852 (Feb 1449) ^ ie whole 
of KhurasSn belonged to Babar Muza who gave 
a ludicrous compensation, the governorship of the 
little town of lUn, to ‘Ala 3 al-Dawla, who was 
replaced by his son. The two, accused of plotting, 
were sent to Herat and suffeied a haish captivity 
The discontent was general Babar Mirza was re- 
proached with debauchery, diunkenness, incapacity 
and the exactions of his agents. Refusing to lead an 
expedition against Badghis, the powerful emir 
Hinduke sought to raise the country with the 
help of Ulugh Beg, to whom he sent an emissary 
Eideku The latter was captuied by c Abd al-Latif 
and sent to Babar Mliza to whom he confessed 
everything. In spite of prodigies of valour Hinduke 
was defeated and slain. 

'Ala 5 al-Dawla escaped, he went to Slstan, then 
to the 'Irak where his brother Muhammad Mirza, 
who was also lord of Fars, was ruling. The two 
invaded KhurSsan and at DjSm inflicted a terrible 
defeat on Babar Mirza, who with eight horsemen 
escaped and sought refuge in the castle of c Im 5 d 
At Herat, Muhammad Mitza showed himself 
generous, he liberated his nephew Ibrahim and 
sent Babar’s son Shah Mahmud to his mother. 

c Abd al-Latlf had a hatred for his father which 
has been explained m various ways Ulugh Beg 
m his communique at the battle of Tarbab is said 
to have substituted the name of his other son 
c Abd al-'AzIz for his. He is said to have refused 
to restore to him the money and arms which he 
had stored in Herat as, relying on astrological 
predictions, he distrusted a son in whom he saw a 
parracide. Rebelling, 'Abd al-Latlf seized Balkh, 
defeated his father and his brother c Abd al- c Az!z 
at Shahrukhlya and handed over Ulugh Beg to a 
Persian servant 'Abbas who, after a pretence at 
trial, had him executed on io th Ramadan 853 
(Oct. 27, 1449) after a reign of two years eight 
months After this murder, the dismemberment of 
the Timurid empire made rapid progress; claimants 
arose in all directions, many of whom achieved 
their aims. At the end of six months, 'Abd al- 
Latlf himself met a violent end. 
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UMAIYA b. 'Abd Shams, ancestor of the 
Umaiyads, the principal clan of the 
Kuraish of Mecca His genealogy (Umaiya b. 
'Abd Shams b c Abd Manaf b. Kusaiy) and his 
descendants are given in Wustenfeld, Genial Ta- 
bellcn , U, V Like all other eponyms of Aiab 
tribes and clans, his actual existence and the 
details of his life have to be accepted with caution, 
but too great scepticism with regard to tradition 
would be as ill-advised as absolute faith in its 
statements As those Umaiyads who were living 
at the beginning of the Muslim epoch were only 
in the third generation from then eponym (e g. 
AbH Sufyan b Harb b. Umaiya), there is nothing 
improbable in the latter’s being a historical person- 
age, besides there is nothing in tradition to suggest 
he was a mythical individual or a later invention. 
The name Umaiya is common in Aiab nomen- 
clature and is found in both northern and southern 
tribes; the meaning which anti-Umaiyad polemic 
gives to it (a diminutive of ama “servant”) w'ould 
make it a sobriquet; we also have the positive 
form Banu Ama as the name of a tribe (cf. 
lbn Duraid, Kitdb al-Ishtikdk , p 34). 

Umaiya was the cousin on the father’s side of 
Hashim b. c Abd al-Muttalib, and tradition relates 
that, being jealous of the latter’s influence, he chal- 
lenged him to a muriafaia , the judge of which 
was to be a kahm of the Khuza'a. Being defeated, 
Umaiya had to exile himself from Mecca for ten 
years (cf. Tabari, 1 1090; lbn Sa'd, 1/1 43—44) 
This stoiy is evidently only an anticipation of 
the rivalry between the Umaiyads and Hashimids 
( c Ahds and 'Abbasids) which forms the centre of 
the political struggle m the Arab empne during 
the first two centuries of the Hidjra (cf al-Mal^rizI, 
al-Tanazu' wa ' l-Takhasum fi-ma batna Bam 
Umaiya wa-Banl Ha§htm y ed Vos, Leyden 1888) 
it looks like a legend of learned ougm. Similarly 
the story of the embassy of Umaiya and his 
nephew c Abd al-Muttalib b. Hashtm and other 
chiefs of the Kuraigh to the Himyante king Saif 
b. Phi Yazan after the latter had defeated the 
Abyssmians (al-Azrakl, in Chron . d Stadt Mekka , 
ed. Wiistenfeld, 1. 99; Ag%arii y xvi. 75 — 77; lbn 
'Abd Rabbihi, aUIkd al-farid \ Cairo 1293, *• 
13 1 — 133 etc.) is only intended to enhance the 
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prestige of the Kuraish and to prophesy the coming 
of Islam. Lastly the truth seems very problematic 
to us of the stories of alleged eye-witnesses who 
had seen Umaiya, a decrepit old man going through 
the streets of Mecca leaning on his son AbH c Amr 
(according to the historian Haitham b. c AdI, this 
was really his slave whom he afterwards adopted; 
cf. Tabari, i. 967; Agftani, 1 7 — 8). 

We come down to historical ground with the 
statement (AzrakI, p. 71, etc ) that Umaiya, like 
his father c Abd Shams, commanded the Meccan 
army m time of war (al-kiyada\ a post which 
was later transmitted to his son Harb and his 
grandson Aba Sufyan Although we perhaps should 
not interpret this literally as implying a permanent 
military post (it seems to have been lather an 
occasional appointment) and although we find along- 
side of descendants of Umaiya as military leaders, 
numerous members of other clans and even hulafc? 
(clients) (cf on this question Lammens, Les ^ Alia- 
bis ” et r organisation mihtaire de la Mecque , in 
V Arable occidentale avant I'hegtre , Beyrouth 1928, 
P 2 73 — 293), there is nothing improbable in the 
story, especially if we regard the kiyada as the 
direction of the military affairs of the republic 
rather than the actual command of troops in the 
field. As a matter of fact, the descendants of Umaiya 
never lacked talent either for military organisation 
or for politics 

At the beginning of Islam, the clan of the BanH 
Umaiya appears as the most powerful in Mecca, 
it was represented by two main branches the 
A c yas and the c AnSbisa (plural a potion from 
the name ‘Anbasa common in the family) The 
formei claimed to be descended from a son of the 
eponym whose names come from the same 01 a similar 
root (a common occurrence in Arabic nomenclature) 
Abu Vis, al- c Uwais, al- c AsI, Abu VAsI, the 
otheis were represented by families of Harb, Abu 
Harb, Sufyan, Abu Sufyan (from his name c Anbasa, 
uncle of the celebrated AbU Sufyan b. Haib), 
c Amr, Abd c Amr (the latter whose name is said 
to have been Dhakwan was probably, as alieady 
mentioned, an adopted son of Umaiya). From a 
son of Abu VAsI, al-Hakam, are descended, 
thiough Marw 5 n b al-Hakam, the Umaiyad caliphs 
who succeeded Marwan, as well as the emirs (latei 
caliphs)# of Andalusia. Some branches of the family 
of the caliphs settled in Egypt and Persia, although 
the greater part of the family was exterminated 
111132 A H. by the c Abb 5 sids, some of its members 
survived among these were Abu ’ 1 -Faradj al- 
Isbahanl, the author of the Kitab al-A ghani , 
a descendant of a brother of MarwSn I; his §hi c I 
views contrasted strangely with his descent An- 
other son of Abu ’1-As, c Aff 5 n, was the father of 
the Caliph c Uthman, his descendants are numeious 
(among them the poet al- c Ardji; cf Agtaril, p. 1 53— 
166), and several of them held important offices 
under the Umaiyads. Of the line of al- c As b Umaiya, 
the most celebrated member is Sa c ld b. al- c As 
b Sa c ld b. al- c As, governor of Kufa under c U£hman, 
whose misdeeds were one of the main causes of 
the rebellion against the latter. The family of 
Abu Vis also produced a number of notable in- 
dividuals under the Umaiyads who were all descended 
from A sid b. Abi ’l- c Is. 

As to the c AnSbisa branch, its most illustrious 
family is undoubtedly that of Harb, whose son 
AbU SufySn plays so remarkable a part in the 
story of the origin of Islam. Through his son 


Mu c £wiya, he is the fimndlp tfy* dyn^y Of 
SufySnid caliphs, which early be.catnS ^ttiMt'^ith 
Mu c fiwiya II, son of YazIi^L Anolhet so^pf^Yaziy, 
Khfilid, is said to have been the fohndy o£ ^Arafciicj 
alchemy, and a grandson, Abff MuJ?arhtnad N Ziyljl 
b. c Abd Allah b Yazid al-Sufyanl, slain .„hy 
the c Abbasids at Madina in 132 (T^barl,^^! 
Yazid b. Abi Sufyan, who was Mu c fiwiy‘4$$ "yre<i$ 
cessor in command of the army of Syria 
reign, left no descendants Of the other sSfcs'.df 
Aba Sufyan, c Utba, 'Anbasa, Yazl^d, 
hammad, ( Amr, only the two first had issrie^ 
A collateial branch of the Banu Umaiya, descended* 
from Abu c Amr b. Umaiya, whose paternity, as 
we have seen, was not absolutely certain, included 
among its members al-Walld b c Ultba b. 
Abi Mu c ait b. Abi c Amr, governor of Kafa 
under c Uthm 5 n and later a favourite of Mu c fiwiya 
during his caliphate and also known as a poet 
( Aghartt , iv. 175 — 190), his father c Ukba had been 
made prisoner at the battle of Badr and put to 
death by Muhammad, who could not forgive the 
insults which he had heaped upon him at the 
beginning of his preaching in Mecca ; the shame- 
ful memory of the father weighed heavily on the 
son and is often levived in c Ahd polemics against 
the Banu Umaiya A son of al-Walld, Abu Katlfa 
c Amr, is also known as a poet (Ag/tani, 1. 7-18). 
All the members of the line of Abu c Amr settled 
in al-Trak and al-DjazIra 

Bibhograp hy Ibn Duraid, Kitab al-Is&ti- 
kak , ed. Wustenfeld, p. 45 — 50, 103 — 104, Ibn 
al-Kalbl, D jam karat al-Ansab, Brit Mus. MS. 
Add 23,297, fol II V — 1 8**. Much information 
also in JH Lammens, Etudes sur le regne de 
Md-awia I er ^ do., Le calif at de Yazid I er (M. 
F O . B , 1 — vi ). (G Levi Della Vida) 
UMAIYA b Abi ’l-Salt, an Arab poet of 
the tribe of Thaklf, lived in Ta 3 if, the son of Abu 
’ 1 -Salt c Abd Allah and Rukaiya bint c Abd Shams 
b c Abd ManSf, grandson of Abu Sufyan, cousin 
of the c Utba and Shaiba who were killed at Badr 
and closely related to the Kuraish patrician families 
of Mecca A lament on the Kuraish who fell at 
Badr, preserved by Ibn Hisham, p 531 sqq.^ shows 
that he was still alive in 624 A D According to 
tradition, he died in 8 or 9 A. H Traditions differ 
regarding his attitude to the Prophet and to Islam. 
But the statement that he was not m personal 
touch with the Prophet and lefused to recognise 
his claim to be a prophet may be regarded as 
the better founded. It is also m keeping with his 
sympathy for the Kuraish expressed in the poem 
above mentioned The poems and fragments trans- 
mitted under Umaiya’s name, which have been 
collected by F. Schulthess and added to by E. 
Power, may be divided according to their subject 
into two main groups. The one, a smaller group, 
consists of poems and verses which are panegyrics 
of individuals — notably the rich Meccan c Abd 
Allah b. Djud c 5 n — and do not differ essentially 
from similar pieces by other old Arab poets. The 
other, a larger group, which begins in Schulthess’ 
edition with N°. xxni., reveals almost entiiely the 
point of view which we may call Hanlfl. On a 
basis of the recognition of one personal God as 
a lord of the slaves” we have apocalyptic pictures 
of the abode of God and the angels of his kingdom, 
stories of the creation, eschatological conceptions 
of the last judgment, hell and paradise; appeals are 
made for the practice of a moral life and reference 
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made to “warning examples” which are taken, some 
from Arab ( c Ad, Xhamud) and some from Biblical 
legends (the Flood, Abraham, Lot, Pharaoh etc.). 
As the same time he is fond of using the beast- 
fable. We may also note the references to magical 
practices (charms to produce rain, poem xxxiv to- 
wards the end) As regards religious ideas and 
the treatment of these themes, Umaiya’s poems 
thus show a far-reaching agreement with the Kurban, 
which in many passages is almost word for word 
(cf. Frank-Kamenetzky’s investigations). The ques- 
tion of the dependence of the one on the other 
has therefore naturally been raised. Huart (see 
Bibl ) holds the view that Umaiya’s poems on 
Biblical legends quoted in Pseudo-Balkhls “Book 
of Creation” are all genuine and direct sources of 
the Kur’an As to their genuineness, this is, as 
in the case of old Arabic poems m general, in each 
case questionable. But apart from some Muslim 
insertions, which at once strike one by their bias (e. g 
p. xxiii., a panegyric on Muhammad) and such pieces, 
as have already been recognised by tradition as 
not genuine, there are no cogent reasons to doubt 
the genuineness of the poems handed down in 
Umaiya’s name as a whole. But that Muhammad 
actually diew upon Umaiya’s poems seems to be 
improbable for the simple reason that Umaiya had 
a greater knowledge of the legendary material in 
question and one that differs in many details from 
the Kur’an. The same fact is against the view 
that Umaiya might have borrowed from the Kur’an, 
although this is not chronologically impossible and 
one tradition (A gharii , in. 187, IO ) says that Umaiya 

Mu c 5 wiya b. Abl Sufyan 
Yazid b Mu c awiya 
Mu c 5 wiya (II) b Yazid 
Marwan b. al-Hakam 
c Abd al-Malik b MarwSn 
al-Walld b c Abd al-Malik 
Sulaiman b c Abd al-Malik 
c Omar (II) b. c Abd al- c Az!z b. Marw 3 n 
Yazid (II) b c Abd al-Malik 
HishSm b c Abd al-Malik 
al-Walid (II) b. Yazid (II) 

Yazid (III) b al-Walld b c Abd al-Malik 
Ibrahim b al-Walid b. r Abd al-Malik 
MarwSn (II) b Muhammad b Marwan 


i. 1 19 sqq ; Pseudo-Baikal (Mafcdisl), Ktfab al - 
Bad ’, ed. Cl. Huart; Kitab al-Aghani^ 1 199 sqq. 
(transl. in Sprenger’s Leben Muhammeds , vol. 1 ) ; 
much scattered material m jQjShiz, Kiffib al - 
Hayawan , the dictionaries etc. (complete list of 
sources in Schulthess* edition of the DlwSn); 
Fr. Schulthess, Or Studien , Noldeke-Festschr ., 
1906, p 71-89; do., Umatja ibn Abi{ $alt, die . . 
Gedichtfragmente , Leipzig 1911, reviewed by 
Noldeke, m Z A ., xxvm. 159 sqq.\ E. Power, 
The Poems of Umayya b. Abt ’ l-Salt , addttions y 
suggestions and rectifications , m M . F. 0 . B., i. 
(1906), p, 145 sqq. , J. Frank-Kamenetzky, (Inters . 
uber das Verhaltms der dem U. b. abi 
zugeschriebenen Ged. zum Qoran, Kirchhain 19 II 
(Dissert); Cl. Huart, Mem deVAcad des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-lettres , 1904; do., m J*A. y 1904, 
p. 125 — 167; Tor Andrae, Die Entstehung des 
Islams und das Chnstentum , in Kyrkohistonk 

o 

Arssknft , Upsala 1926, p 48 sqq 

(H. H Brau) 

UMAIYADS (Band Umaiya), the dynasty 
of the caliphs from 41-132 A. H =661-750 
a. D It takes its name from the fact that its foundei 
Mu c awiya b. Abl Sufyan was the repre- 
sentative of the puncipal branch of the Banu 
Umaiya, even after the exclusion of this branch 
from the caliphate on the death of Mu c awiya II, 
the dynasty retained its name, for the caliphate 
passed to the head of another branch, Marwan 
b al-Hakam b. Abi *l- c As For the reader’s 
convenience we give below a list of the Umaiyad 
caliphs with then dates of accession 

Rabi c I or II or Djumada I 41 (July-Sept. 661) 
Radjab 60 (April 680) 

Rabi c I 64 (November 683) 

Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da 64 (June 684) 

Ramadan 65 (April 685) 

Shaww&l 86 (October 705) 

Djumada II 96 (February 715) 

Safar 99 (October 717) 

Radjab 101 (February 720) 

Sha c ban 105 (January 724) 

RabI* II 125 (February 743) 

Radjab 126 (April 744) 

Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 126 (October 744) 

Safar 127 (December 744) 


was the first to read Allah’s book. The agreement 
between Umaiya’s poems and the Kur’an may more 
easily be explained from the undoubted fact that 
about the time of Muhammad’s mission, and pro- 
bably for some time before, currents of thought of 
a Hanlf! nature had attracted wide circles of the 
Haijarls, especially m Mecca and Ta ’if, stimulated 
and nounshed by Jewish haggadas and Christian 
legends, which were in circulation there and over 
South Arabia in many recensions — and this explains 
the occasional divergences between the Kur’an 
and Umaiya. Muhammad and Umaiya like other 
homines reltgtost (Zaid b. c Amr, Waraka, Maslama, 
etc.) drew upon common sources, whether written 
as Schulthess thinks or oral as Noldeke holds (see 
Bibl.) Recently Tor Andrae (see Bibl.) has put 
forward with weighty arguments the view that none 
of the religious poems of Umaiya are genuine 
and should be regarded as the work older Kur’Snic 
exegists, kussai , like al-Suddl, Ibn c Abbas etc. 

Bib li ogr aphy . Fragments of the lost DlwSn 
with commentary by M b Habib, in Khizana , 


“The Arab empire” is the title given by Well- 
hausen to his classic work on the Umaiyad period by 
this he wished to indicate that the Umaiyad caliphate 
represents the attempt made by the Arabs to assert 
their power in the world as a nation, while religion 
only played a secondary part m this attempt. After 
thirty years Wellhausen’s historical structure still 
stands ; if on the one hand the numerous researches 
of Lammens, full of erudition, have filled up with 
details the framework supplied by Wellhausen, 
a little remote and rather schematic; if Caetani 
on the other hand by happily developing — perhaps 
rather too systematically — a hint from Winckler, 
has connected the expansion of the Arabs after 
their conversion to IslSm with a long series of 
armed migrations made by the desert tribes seeking 
more fertile settlements in the north of their penin- 
sula, the mam lines laid down by Wellhausen are 
still followed in modem research in the field of 
Umaiyad history. If there is one thing to be modified 
in Wellhausen’s panoramic view, it is perhaps the 
too strictly political idea which he had of the 
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development of Arab history, as if one ought to 
recognise in the actions of the Umaiyad caliphs 
a conscious desire to give expression to purely 
national values (cf. Becker’s remarks in Is l ix. 
95 — 99)* Although the existence of a national 
consciousness among the Arabs, especially in the 
Umaiyad period, is beyond doubt (Goldziher, Muh . 
St., i. ioi — 146), we are now convinced that the 
irrational element plays as important a part in 
individual initiative as reasoned reflection ; in this 
particular case it should be recognised that Well- 
hausen and still more those who have followed 
in his footsteps have somewhat neglected the im- 
portance of the religious factor. In reality, if 
pietist or mystic tendencies were quite foieign to 
the descendants of this Meccan aristocracy which 
had fought Islam in its early stages, and if one 
ought rather to recognise in it the survival of 
the spirit of the satytds of the DjShilfya and of the 
business men of the merchant republic, we should 
run the risk of evading the historical truth if we 
took no account of the fact that the unprecedented 
triumph of the Arab movement took place under 
the banner of the religion of the Kurian, and no 
mentality, even the most modern and “agnostic”, 
could escape the impiession made by this circum- 
stance The Umaiyad caliphs, as men of their period 
and milieu, must have believed in good faith that 
the propagation of the Muslim faith and the ex- 
pansion of their temporal power were one and 
the same thing, and they must have been convinced 
that the enemies of their policy, whether Shi c is 
or Kharidjls, were also enemies of the true tradition 
of the Prophet The tradition of the historians 
has preseived us a certain amount of evidence 
which leaves no doubt of the presence of this 
conviction among the Umaiyad caliphs, and if 
tradition, as established after their fall under the 
influence of the ideas dominant in pietist circles, 
has cursed the memory of the Umaiyads, we ought 
not to forget that it was precisely under their 
legime and partly undei then stimulus that Islam 
established itself as a univeisahst leligion. 

This pietist tradition, which under the c Abbasids 
became the official history of Islam, further reproa- 
ches the Umaiyads, even more than with having 
failed in the duties of religion, with having betrayed 
the spint of the constitution of the theocratic state 
as Muhammad had established it and with having 
replaced the caliphate by mulk In this charge 
we find (analogous to what may be noted in 
the attitude of the prophets of Israel to the mon- 
archy) combined the protest of the theocratic spirit 
which gives to God alone power on earth and the 
intolerance of the Bedums towards -any kind of 
tegular authority. In reality, as the researches of 
Caetam and Lammens have shown, even the govern- 
ments of Abfl Bakr and c Omar were far from 
corresponding to the ideal of the theocratic regime 
which the schools of fukaha 3 later constructed ; but 
the personal prestige of the two great companions 
of the Prophet, if it did not succeed in silencing 
the opposition that centred round c All, prevented 
a constitutional theory which was m contradiction 
to the actual situation from being developed in the 
early days of the caliphate. It is only under l Otbni5n, 
whose rule marked the open triumph of the Umaiyad 
party at the expense of the first converts, that 
people began to regard the historical paradox, which 
made the former enemies of the new regime now reap 
the profits of it, as treason against the “rights of 


God” by which the Prophet’s vrprk was disowned 
and destroyed. We can easily see how the same 
aim of opposition united on one side the resent- 
ment felt by the pious souls of the heroes and 
martyrs of the infant religion, and on the other 
the ambitions of a more positive nature of those 
who sought to maintain for the family and entourage 
of the Prophet the privileged position which the 
founder of the new theocratic state had secured for 
them. Religious legitimism and dynastic legitimism 
found a common champion in € All. c All was able 
to boast an initial success in his elevation to the 
caliphate at Medina; then the occupation of Kflfa, the 
victory which he won at Basra against the coalition 
of Talha, al-Zubair and c A 3 i§ha, the triumph of 
his party m Egypt seemed to have secured him 
authority over the whole Arab empire. In the 
conflict with Mu'awiya, c Ali actually represents, 
at first at least, considerations of state in conflict 
with the primitive and quite pagan idea of blood 
vengeance demanded by Mu c awiya and by the 
Umaiyads for the murder of their relative. But the 
situation, ambiguous even from the point of view 
of the new Islamic ethics, in which c AlI found 
himself by his compromise with the murderers of 
c Othm5n, was skilfully exploited by the political 
talents of Mu c awiya and was not long m developing 
and dividing the anti-Umaiyad party into its two 
original constituents, on the one side the religious 
mtransigeance which culminated m the extremist 
attitude of the Khand?Is . on the other, the dynastic 
legitimism of the Shi c a. This division made the 
fortune of the Umaiyads, who came to stand for the 
moderate element which would guarantee law and 
order in face of the guerilla war which was ravaging 
the Trak and brought the country into a position 
fo reap the benefit of the conquests. 

At what moment was Mu c 5wiya*s formal candi- 
dature put forward * This is still an obscuie point 
on which tradition gives divergent views, dating 
the candidature from the beginning of Mu c &wiya’s 
struggle with c Ali (37 A H ) or putting it as late 
as the latter’s death (40 a. H.) In any case it 
raised a new and exceedingly delicate constitutional 
problem that of the assumption of supreme power 
over the believers by one who was not among 
the earliest companions of the Prophet. The different 
chronological statements are themselves an indica- 
tion of the confusion which must have prevailed 
when the solution given by the course of events 
suddenly caused a breach with the precedents. 
Indeed the indignation of the fukaha 3 , which takes 
no account of the requirements of historical 
development, is quite legitimate from the point 
of view of doctrine the caliphate of Mu c awiya 
opens an entirely new period in the constitutional 
history of Islam : the caliph ceases to be the executor 
or contmuator of the surma of Muhammad, to which 
he has been a witness since its beginning* He is 
hepceforth something more the outstanding per- 
sonality of the Arab world, the first among the 
tribal chiefs in military stength, in family connec- 
tions ^nd influence and m individual prestige, he 
is m fact, if not m official title, a “king” or 
rather a “tyrant” in the Greek sense of the word. 
This was the ambiguous situation which lasted for 
a century, 1. e. as long as the Umaiyad dynasty 
lasted, and which formed the platform for the Shi c a 
propaganda, which was to be ended by the victory 
of the legitimist idea and by the fall of the Arab 
“empire”. 
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It is exceedingly difficult for us to judge the 
extent to which Mu c 5wiya was aware of the difficulty 
of the situation. If we were to confine ourselves 
to certain aspects of his policy, usually so clever 
and farseemg, we should be tempted to conclude 
that he did not fully appreciate the impoitance that 
the religious factor would assume in the political 
struggle. It is true that he sought a reconciliation 
with the sons of his unfortunate rival — he succeeded 
completely with one, al-Hasan, but was less fortunate 
with al-Husain — and in general he was full of 
consideiation for the whole family of Muhammad, 
c Alids and c AbbSsids as well as for the Ansar, 
proud of their title of “helpers” of the Prophet 
But he did not go so far as not to insist on the 
suspicious elements taking an oath of loyalty (the 
“curse of Abu Tuiab”), a hateful measure which 
seems to be a prelude to the rnihna of the c Abbasids 
and which brought more secret hatied upon the 
Umaiyads than real benefit, and he made the 
mistake of giving a free hand in the c Ir5k to ZiySd b 
Ablhi’s merciless policy of suppression, so different 
from the policy which he himself piactised and 
which he might also have applied in person in the 
c Ir 2 k with the insinuating mildness of which he 
had the secret It is worth noting that during the 
twenty years of his reign Mu c Swiya never himself 
went to the c Ir5k to try to form personal attach- 
ments. The ‘Iraki population seems then to have 
been justified in thinking that the Umaiyad caliphate 
really represented the hegemony of Syna over the 
rest of Islamic territory and the memory of c AlI, 
which legend soon seized upon, was in a way 
bound up with the nationalism of the ‘Irak 

Mu‘awiya was moreover detained in Syria by 
other problems, really formidable, which the or- 
ganisation of the empire laid upon him. The fiist 
question was that of the relations of the sovereign 
with his own family and with the tribes. Mu c awiya 
did not fail ( more arabico , or rather in obedience 
to a general human feeling) to see that his relations 
profited largely from the good fortune that had 
befallen him, but he was careful not to fall into 
c Othm5n’s error and did not become the prisoner 
of his clan It is worth noting that it was the 
most important provinces which were assigned to 
non-Umaiyad governors, the relationship with Ziyad, 
all-powerful in the ‘Irak, was purely a fictitious 
one, while m Egypt where, after the death of 
c Amr b. al-‘As, Mu‘awiya put his own brother 
c Utba, the latter was not succeeded by another 
Umaiyad when he died after barely a year of 
office But it was particularly in his relations with 
the turbulent chiefs of the tribes that Mu c awiya 
showed the complete measure of his talent, the 
latter, little disposed to be impressed either by the 
authority of the Kuraishi or by the religious prestige 
of the amir al-mtPminin , made the caliph’s position 
something like that of a European suzerain m the 
age of feudalism. The long and patient work by 
which Mu c 5wiya tried to gain for his cause the influ- 
ence of the tribes, which he could not have destroyed, 
aimed on the one hand at strengthening his power 
and on the other at achieving the great aim of 
his life, the bafa of the tribal chiefs for his son 
Yazld, which he succeeded m extracting from them 
in his lifetime; by this he succeeded in making 
the caliphate hereditary. It is this that we must 
regard as the most tangible success of Mu c 5 wiya’s 
policy and it was owing to this act that the caliphate 
of the Umaiyads lasted a century in spite of the 


convulsion that followed the death of Yazld. But 
how precarious the situation remained even after 
the dynastic principle was solemnly affirmed! The 
principle had only been won by Mu c 5wiya’s personal 
prestige, as is shown by the fact that immediately 
after his death, al-Husain thought the moment had 
come to raise his standard as a legitimist claimant 
while c Abd Allah b. al-Zubair came forward as 
a champion of neglected Arabia and the memory 
of the first Companions. The tragic end of al-Husain’s 
effort at Kerbela 3 left a memory of martyrdom 
which was later exploited against the Umaiyads, 
but for the moment it crushed the c Alid opposition. 
Perhaps, if Yazld had lived longer or if he had 
left a son old enough to succeed him worthily, 
in place of Mu c awiya II who was still a child, 
the position of the Umaiyads would have been 
strengthened Yazld, if he was not the monster of 
dissipation and impiety which pious tradition likes 
to represent, had certainly not the distinguished 
qualities of his father but he lacked neither energy 
nor brains to continue the latter’s work. 

The haphazard method m which the vast Arab 
empne had been formed in the days of the early 
conquests and the lack of any system in the 
administration of a dominion so vast and varied 
(if the story of the constitution of c Omar is not 
quite legendary, the measures taken by him cer- 
tainly only represent the embryo of the later 
financial and civil organisation of the empire) 
raised a series of problems which Mu'awiya could 
not help tackling in his usual realist spirit. Un- 
fortunately it is just on his activity as an admini- 
strator that the biography of Mu c 5wiya, so rich in 
anecdotic details, is exceedingly weak and his 
work as a statesman is known to us only from 
scanty and insufficient notices There was a 
slackening in the progiess of the conquests, one 
of the causes of which was the serious resistance 
offered to the advance of the Arabs by the By- 
zantines, who were directly threatened in Asia 
Minor and in Europe, the series of expeditions 
into Asia Minor, which brought Muslim arms up 
to the gates of Constantinople and naval raids in 
the Aegean Sea and on the coast of Sicily recorded 
local successes which brought no definite lesult, 
while the attacks by the Byzantine fleets on the 
Synan coast, supported by risings of the highlanders 
of the Lebanon (the Daiadjima-Mardaites), made it 
advisable for Mu‘&wiya to sign a truce on con- 
ditions little satisfactory to Arab amour-propre 
(57 A.H.). Successes were moie brilliant in the east 
where the penetration of the plains of eastern 
Ir5n was actively continued, and in Africa where 
Egypt continued to from a base for expeditions to 
the west and south, but here also there was little 
definite acquisition of territory. These expeditions 
were as before left to the initiative of the provincial 
governors and carried out by the resources of the 
tribes who had settled there following the first 
conquests (the muha(fyiruri)\ the caliph’s own army, 
formed by the founds of Syria, was reserved for 
campaigns against the Byzantines and the protection 
of the caliph against possible rebellions at home. 
It was to the existence of these forces, so loyal 
to the Umaiyads, that the latter owed their victory 
in the civil war of 64 a h. 

In the internal administration of the empire, 
Mu‘awiya, even more than his predecessors, made 
use of the experience of the Christians with whom 
he had been in close relations in Syria since the years 
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of his governorship under c Omar and c Othm5n, 
when he had learned to appreciate their knowledge 
and practical ability. It was at this period that 
Christian culture of Aramaean -Byzantine type 
began to penetrate into the Aiab milieu, a pene- 
tration which ultimately led to the formation of 
the chaiactenstic civilization of Islam But if we 
can see the beginnings of this process under 
Mu c Swiya, the process itself escapes us 

The premature death of Yazid enabled Ibn al- 
Zubair’s rising to involve the whole of the c Irak 
by incorporating the Shl c a hostility, with which 
however it later broke. As always happens in 
periods of crisis, all the problems which had only 
been lulled under Mu c awiya’s government presented 
themselves again in an aggravated fashion the 
uniuhness and particulanst tendencies of the tribes; 
the relations of the subject peoples with then 
conquerors, the uvalry of interests and feelings 
between Syria, the c Irak and Arabia; all these com- 
binations of conflicting forces which the genius of 
Mu c awiya had been able to restrain, retained all 
their strength and were even intensified under 
the stimulus of the war of religion The support 
of the great Syrian tribe of the Kalb, which Mu c 5 wiya 
had won thiough his marriage with the daughter 
of Bahdal b. Unaif, the mother of Yazid, continued 
to be assured to the collateral branch of the 
Umaiyads, that of al-Hakam b Abi ’l- c As b. Umaiya, 
which replaced the Sufyanids in the control of the 
clan (there was however a feeble attempt to keep 
the direct line of descent by making Yazld’s young 
son Khalid caliph). Marwan b. al-Hakam was already 
an old man when he came to power, in his long 
career he had had expeuence of feuds among the 
tribes as well as of the rivalries and intrigues 
among the Companions covetous of the heritage 
of Muhammad The victory at Mardj Rahit (64 a. h.) 
over the forces of the Kais, whom Ibn al-Zubair 
had won over to his cause, secured him Syna, and 
Egypt, wheie the anti-Umaiy?d party had triumphed, 
soon came back to him, but his death very soon 
after this last success left his son c Abd al-Malik 
the enormous task of subduing Arabia and the 
c Irak. Succeeding to the caliphate, almost unex- 
pectedly, c Abd al-Malik represented a new attempt 
to establish a dynastic sequence in the succession 
it was Mu c awiya’s scheme, m complete contiast to 
Arab custom which legarded the power as an 
appanage of the family group as a whole. c Abd 
al-Malik himself and almost all his successors were 
to have as the principal aim of their dynastic 
policy the securing of the succession for their direct 
descendants and the exclusion of collaterals 
In the confusion of the struggles between caliph 
and anti-caliph, between the latter and the Shrt 
and KhSndji rebels, struggles which extended to 
the remote regions of Fars and Khurasan aD d in 
which the particulanst tendencies of the tribes were 
revealed m all their vigour, taking as their badge the 
standard of one or other of the contending parties 
(the dlwSns of the poets of this period and the 
historical anecdotes that accompany them are the 
best documentation of this), c Abd al-Malik had the 
good fortune to hit upon two men of the first 
ability who secured success for him : first al-Muhallab 
[q. v.], an old partisan of Ibn al-Zubair who joined 
the victor (as Ziyad had lately been), then, far 
superior in talent and devotion, al-Hadjdjadj who 
was able to take up with unselfish and ruthless energy 
the task of restoring the authority of the state above 


any particularism of tribe or party. Al-Hadjdjadj 
whose mentality seems almost foreign to the Arab 
character, looks to us like the precursor (who was 
however far in advance of later incarnations) of 
the vizier of the c Abb 5 sid period, knowing no 
other master than his sovereign (or, we might say 
in modern language, the interests of the state) and 
resolved to serve him in every possible way. The 
hatred with which tradition has surrounded his 
name is well justified. al-Hadjdj 5 dj* s views and the 
methods he employed to make them successful 
must have appeared almost diabolical to the old 
tribal sentiment as well as to the new individualist 
and antistatal conception of religion which was in 
process of formation. In reality al-HadjdjSjJj was 
a faithful Muslim ; one might even say that in a 
way he represented the continuation of the tradition 
of the theocratic state founded by Muhammad. This 
tradition is linked up with that of monarchy by 
divine right which western Asia and Egypt had 
known for raillenia, from the time of the Pharaohs 
and Sumerian priest-kings down to the Roman 
and Sasanian empires whose actual heirs were now 
the successors of the Prophet The whole caliphate 
of c Abd al-Malik under the driving power of al- 
Hadjdjadj is simply an attempt to establish an 
absolute monarchy. What the times weie not ripe 
for in the time of Mu c awiya (although ZiySd was 
in this respect a precursor of al-Hadjdjadj) seemed 
possible to c Abd al-Malik who directed a whole 
senes of measures towards this same end. First of 
all the powers of the governors of the provinces 
and their connections with the tribes were cut 
down . this policy was exercised with most success 
in the eastern provinces, the farthest from the 
cehtre of the caliphate, where the wars against 
Turk and Iianian kept alive the bellicose spirit of 
the tribes. al-Hadjdjadj by suppiessing the attempts 
to gam autonomy by the Muhallabids and Ibn al- 
A5h c ath asserted the political unity of the state 
and endeavoured to transform the governors into 
mere officials (he who, although lord of half the 
empire, regarded himself as his sovereign’s servant). 
The foundation of Wasit, the establishment of the 
Zandj in the marshes of Basra were all measures 
tending to reduce the importance of the tribal 
element. Egypt, a land which since the time of 
c Amr b al- c As had retained a position of semi- 
independence towards the central government, could 
not have been reduced to such a position of 
dependence on the other hand, its importance 
for the security of Syria was so fundamental that 
the caliph thought he could save the principle of 
the unity of the empire, while respecting Egyptian 
desire for autonomy, by allowing his brother c Abd 
al- c AzIz to rule there uncontrolled. The latter 
however legarded his vice-royalty as a stepping- 
stone to the caliphate. Other steps taken by c Abd 
al-Malik had also as their object the unification of 
the state, the fiscal census aimed piimarily at the 
ahl al-dhtmma which however ended by weighing 
on the Muslims themselves; the adoption of Arabic 
as the official language; the reform of the coinage; 
the buildings and sanitary work carried out, mainly 
in the c Iralj: but also m Egypt and Arabia. In a 
reign of twenty years c Abd al-Malik was able to 
give the Arab empire an outward appearance which 
more and more resembled a monarchical state. 
This was following in the path laid down by the 
true tradition of IslSm; and indeed c Abd al-M&lik’s 
attitude to religion is marked by a renewal of 
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piety (at least externally) as well as by a more 
severe treatment of the non-Muslim population, 
the result no doubt in large measure of the fiscal 
needs of his policy, but also, we believe, of the 
desire to prevent the survival of a “state within a 
state”. We should also regard the attempt made 
by c Abd al-Malik to get his brother to renounce 
his claims to the succession in favoui of the 
caliph’s sons as evidence of monarchical tendencies. 
The death of Abd al- c Aziz got him out of his 
difficulty and assured al-Walld the throne, but the 
question came up again on each change of caliph 
and was never settled, not even under the c Abb5sids 
To sum up, one may say that the caliphate of c Abd 
al-Malik strengthened the “Arab empire” to the 
limit that circumstances peimitted KhSndpsm in 
which were combined the protests of the social 
and religious extremists against the established order 
and m which the malcontents and oppressed of all 
classes expressed their exasperation m the extremist 
forms of anarchy and brigandage, had been en- 
couraged by the division of the parties aspiring 
to the caliphate in the time of Ibn al-Zubair and 
al-A&b c ath ; the unity of the state once re-established, 
the movement was, if not destroyed completely, 
at least reduced to temporary impotence by the 
fierce repressive measures of al-Haidj5dj- ShlSsm, 
completely defeated in the open field, took refuge 
m secret propaganda which was only to bear 
fruit much later, and in this period of subterranean 
existence it assimilated many heteiogeneous elements 
which were destined to give a character quite its 
own to the later development of the policy and 
religion of Islam But this was the secret of the 
future; for the time being, the order secured m 
the interior permitted a great renewal of activity 
m the policy of expanding the empire, which, re- 
sumed in east and west by c Abd al-Malik, yielded 
its most brilliant results under his immediate suc- 
cessors. The great Berber counterthrust organised 
by Kusaila and later by the Kahma was overcome 
and Arab rule securely established in North Africa, 
destroying the last remnants of Byzantine rule and 
paving the way for the conquest of Spain In the 
east, although the vast conquests of Kutaiba b 
Muslim began only in 86, at the beginning of 
the reign of al-Walfd, we find the advance towards 
Central Asia being already resumed under the 
rule of c Abd al-Malik, which was to have a most 
wonderful result, the conversion to Islam of the 
Turks, the masters of the future The struggle with 
the Byzantines remained unchanged in character; m 
spite of their successes in Armenia, where they sub- 
dued the native kingdoms, the Arabs did not succeed 
m establishing themselves in Asia Minor, and the 
raids of the Greek fleet on the Syrian coast con- 
tinued to make the caliph feel that the hereditary 
enemy was still capable of threatening the very heart 
of Islam. But the expansion of Islam was always 
going on; it assimilated into the new civilization 
that was being formed peoples and races who were 
no longer peaceful Aramaean or Coptic peasants, 
destined to be arabicised without resistance or to 
exist as spiritless religious minorities, but who, like 
the Berbers and Turks, dauntless fighters and 
jealously attached to their national feeling, were 
disposed to accept IslSm as a religion but not Ara- 
bism as a nationality. It was to these two races, 
placed at the two extremes of the Arab empire, that 
Islam owed the greater part of its future successes 
but also a profound change in its civilization. 


The caliphate of al-Walld saw the harvest of the 
seed planted by the long work of c Abd al-Malik : 
the imposing personality of al-Hadjdj5dj continued 
to dominate it; Maslama b. c Abd al-Malik, the 
Umaiyad who was to besiege Constantinople, Mus5 
b. Nusair, the conqueror of Spain, and Kutaiba b. 
Muslim secured great triumphs for Muslim arms. 
The mosque of Damascus and many other splendid 
buildings proclaimed the power of the Umaiyads. 
But the problem of the succession leopened the 
crisis; this time, it was the “Arab” principle that 
triumphed, in excluding from the caliphate al- 
Walid’s son in favour of his brother SulaimSn, 
and the duel between the caliph who wished to 
keep the power in his line and his bi others seeking 
to supplant him, continued until the end of 
the Umaiyads with the result that it affected the 
prestige of the dynasty. The results of the lavish 
expenditure of c Abd al-Malik and al-Walid began 
to weigh heavily on their successors the economic 
crisis and the problem of the converts made them- 
selves felt. c Omai II, the Benjamin of orthodox tradi- 
tion, which makes an exception for him in its com- 
prehensive malediction of the impious Umaiyads, 
felt that a policy of “consohadtion” was needed 
if a ternble catastrophe were not to overwhelm the 
destinies of Islam itself together with those of the 
Umaiyad house The deep mark which the work of 
c Omai, although it only lasted two years, has left 
on histoiy, shows that this caliph really possessed 
high qualities and that he was gifted with a vivid 
feeling for realities, at the same time, we are sui- 
prised to find at this time a system already fully 
de\ eloped of principles and religious regulations, 
a system which it had taken barely two generations 
to elaborate. The pietist and legalist mentality of 
Islam was already foimed at the end of the first 
century and had the stamp it was to bear through 
all successive ages It had been encouraged in the 
course of its development by the fact that it had 
been elaborated in the circles of the opposition, 
who were kept remote from the exercise of power 
and from a knowledge of practical politics, at 
the same time, by one of the most smgulai para- 
doxes in history, its authority has been recognised, 
owing to the prestige of those who championed 
it, in the very circles of government against which 
its reproaches were directed, one might almost 
think we have here the quite modern phenomenon 
of the influence which the opposition in a parlia- 
mentary government insensibly exercises on the 
direction of the policy of the party m power * 
This paradox is simply the consequence of that 
which was, as we have seen, at the veiy foundation 
of the Umaiyad regime, for this regime represented 
the carrying out and definite triumph of the 
preaching of Muhammad, going back to historic 
precedents and working by methods and through 
individuals who were clearly opposed to the spirit 
of this preaching. c Omar II, m anticipating the 
c Abb2sids with perhaps more good faith than they, 
tried to reconcile the political and financial demands 
of the state with respect for religious tiadition 
Although his attempt must be regarded as having 
failed as regards the destinies of the dynasty, his 
fiscal reforms paved the way for the equal treat- 
ment of Arabs and tnawali and contributed more 
than anything else to the fusion of the descendants 
of conquerors and conquered. It was undoubtedly 
to the beneficial activities of c Omar that was due 
the third period of splendour which the Umaiyad 
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caliphate experienced under Hish&n. During the 
twenty years of his reign, the conquests were 
resumed on the old grand scale, in the west (in 
spite of the great Berber rising of 123) as well 
as the east: the Arabs advanced into the heart of 
Gaul; the Mediterranean began its transformation 
into an a Arab lake”; the Turks who had begun 
to slip off the Arab yoke on the dismissal and 
death of Kutaiba were subdued for a third time 
The Umaiyad caliphate was at its zenith when 
HishSm died, one can hardly believe that a few 
months later this state which seemed to be solidly 
built on the authority of the caliph would be in 
complete disorder and fall a prey to anarchy. 
Tradition is undoubtedly to some extent right in 
attributing to the vicious conduct of al-Walld II, a 
dissolute drunkard, an important part in the collapse 
of the established order. But the faults of one indivi- 
dual aie not sufficient to explain the unexpected 
appearance of all the signs of dissolution. The causes 
must be sought, as usual, m the very elements 
which gave the caliphate of IIi§h 5 m the appearance 
of prosperity. The latter had exploited to the limit 
the fiscal reforms of c Omar and exhausted his 
Muslim and dktmmi subjects alike (the risings 
caused by excessive taxation, the memory of which 
is preserved by the Christian historians in particular, 
are symptomatic in this respect) Misery, counsellor 
as ever of extreme measures, had brought about 
a revival of Kharidjism, which was even introduced 
into Syria, an unprecedented phenomenon , and m 
Syria again, the djunds on which was based the mili- 
tary strength of the Umaiyads threw off then disci- 
pline, tired of the more and more marked tendency 
of the government to an absolute monarchy The 
Shi°a movement began again to show itself openly 
in the c Ir 5 k as is evident from the attempt, which 
however failed miseiably, of Zaid b c Ali b al- 
Husain (123) The increasing extent of the con- 
quests had finally removed the remotest provinces 
from the control of the central power . the tribal 
feuds, combining with religious diffetences, had 
been resumed with violence, while in distant Khu- 
ias 5 n, in spite of the energetic measures taken 
by Nasr b. Saiyar the secret propaganda of the 
§lii c is met with rapid success. We can understand 
therefore how indignation at al-Walld’s scandalous 
conduct found a soil prepared for it to burst 
forth upon, especially when the ambitions of the 
various descendants of c Abd al-Malik were fru- 
strated by the proclamation, as soon as al-Walid 
mounted the throne, of his two children as his 
successors designate. A rising in the djutids of 
Palestine and al-Urdunn brought Yazld III to power; 
al-Walld was slain. But neither Yazld nor his 
brother Ibrahim, who succeeded him after a few 
months, succeeded m checking the anarchy which 
was spreading throughout the empire. The Kh 5 - 
ridjis under al-Dahhak b. Kais al-§haibanl seized 
KSfa. It looked for some years as if salvation 
would come from a distant member of the ruling 
branch, Marwan b. Muhammad, grandson of the 
great MarwSn, governor of Armenia, who had created 
an army devoted to himself during the long years 
he had been successfully fighting against the 
Byzantines. He arrived in Syria to support the 
claims of al-Walld’s children: finding they had 
already been assassinated by the usurpers, he 
proclaimed himself caliph and m a few months 
had put down rebellion in Syria and destroyed 
the members of the Umaiyad house who opposed 


him; he next took Egypt and the ‘Irak The work 
he did in the first three years of his caliphate is 
hardly comparable to that of his grandfather 
whose name he bore and of his uncle c Abd al-Malik. 
But the cncumstances were much more difficult for 
him than they had been for them : the family 
bonds of the Umaiyads had been broken and the 
energy of the stock was exhausted; at the same 
time, the confidence of their adversaries in their 
success had increased: instead of having to fight 
with the improvised armies of Ibn al-Zubair or 
with desperate bands of Shl c ls who had escaped 
the disaster of Kerbela 5 , Marwfin had to meet 
troops hardened by the wars with the Turks and 
Persian forces of Khurasan organised by AbH Mus- 
lim, while in the background the ‘Abbasids were 
preparing to enter the field The soi-disant Shfrs 
threw down the gauntlet in 130: Khurasan and 
Fars were rapidly conquered and in the following 
year the invaders occupied the c Irak where the 
c Abbasids suddenly put forward their claims and 
piofclaimed Abu VAbbas c Abd Allah caliph at KUfa. 
The latter having defeated Marwan on the Zab, 
sent his lieutenants in pursuit of him through 
al-DjazIra and Syria and again defeated him in 
Egypt where the last Umaiyad caliph was slain 
on 27th Dhu * 1 -Ka c da 132 (July 7, 750). The 
assassination of the members of the Umaiyad family, 
the fruitless rising in favour of AbG Muhammad 
al-Sufyanl in Syria and the flight of c Abd al- 
Rahman b. Mu c 3 wiya b HisfiSm from Medina 
to Africa and Spain form the epilogue of the 
tragedy which marked the end of the fall of the 
dynasty of Mu c awiya and MarwSn. 

It is undoubtedly an exaggeration to say that 
'the end of Arabism coincides with the fall of the 
Umaiyads and to attribute to the c Abb 5 sids a kind 
of iianisation of the Muslim world In reality 
not only did the dynasty of the caliphs remain 
Arab, but the governors of provinces and generals 
in the army were recruited from Arabs for nearly 
a century. It is true on the other hand that the 
internationalisation of Islam, m the sense that the 
Arabs ceased to be the sole active element in the 
organisation of the state and in the development 
of civilization, had already begun, at least as a 
theoretical possibility, when the reforms of c Omar II 
had made the tnawali equal with the Arabs Further, 
the adoption of Islam brought these heterogeneous 
elements to form part of a civilisation, which we 
are justified in continuing to regard as Arab even 
if the analytic research of the last half century has 
shown that its constituent factors were for the 
greater part foreign. Not only did the Arabic 
language give a homogeneous colour to this civili- 
sation but all the varied elements which composed 
it were kneaded together under Arab influence. The 
merit of having given this composite civilization an 
Arab colouring is undoubtedly due to the Umaiyads. 
We can unfortunately no longer recognise in detail 
the preliminary woik which sowed the seeds, the 
fruits of which were seen only in the ‘AbbSsid 
period: but the fact that in the second half of 
the second century, IslSmic civilization is in full 
bloom, as regards not only religion but also 
science and the arts, makes it clear that the Arabs 
did not await the coming of the 'Abbasids to 
begin their transformation from Beduins to ci- 
vilized people. What stnkes one m the Arab civili- 
zation of the Umaiyad period, is the coexistence 
of two worlds, the old and the new, existing side 
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by side, just we find happening elsewhere in 
periods of transition . Beduin customs and men- 
tality, the poetry of al-Farazda^, of Cjarlr and 
AJchtal were still real and alive when the religion 
of the KuFfin was already being penetrated by 
Hellenistic and Christian theological speculation, 
when the interest of traditionists, historians and 
philologists was beginning to be attracted to the 
literary products of the spirit of the desert which 
they knew through the venerable memorials of an 
epoch now closed Even the administrative system 
of the ‘Abbasids in its mam lines is practical what 
the Umaiyads had built up on a basis of Byzantine 
and SasSman tiadition, and the original contribu- 
tion by Yahya b Barmak was very much less than 
what tradition ci edits him with. In conclusion, what 
the Umaiyads lacked, namely the power to tiansform 
the colossal Arab empire into a homogeneous unity, 
was equally deficient in the c Abbasids what the 
latter accomplished, the intellectual and moial 
unification of the Muslim world had already been 
begun under the Umaiyads. 

On matters of detail, which it has not been 
possible to deal with in this general article, see 
the articles on the individuals and place-names 
connected with the history of the period. 

Bibliography . Being unable to give the 
complete bibliography for so vast a subject, 
we shall confine ourselves to works of a general 
character The sources for the history of the 
Umaiyads have been collected by L. Caetani 
in his Chronographia Jslamtca , Paris (1912 sqq.') 
p 461 — 1716, an invaluable repertory but un- 
fortunately without an index, in it are given 
along with the Arabic sources, also those from 
Syriac, Greek, Latin, Armenian and Chinese Very 
few really important texts are still unpublished; 
the chief of these is undoubtedly al-Baladhuri’s 
great compilation Ansab al-Ashraf \ of which 
only a fiagment has been published by W. 
Ahlwardt ( Anonyme arab Cromk etc , Greifswald 
1883), the publication of which is being under- 
taken by the university of Jerusalem, we may 
hope to find in it some remnants of the Umaiyad 
historical tradition which has almost entirely been 
swept away by writers with c Abbasid bias This 
same tradition is in part preserved, so far as 
we can judge from the little we know of it, 
in the history of the Spanish Arab al-Baiy 5 sI 
(al-Prab bi ’ l-Hurub ft Sadr a l- Is l am , cf J. 
Hoiovitz, M.S.O S 1907, p 22-27), which would 
be worth publishing One regrets not to find in 
Caetam’s Chronographia the results of a metho- 
dical search of the diwans of the poets and 
their commentators (in first place the Nakalid 
of Hjarir and Farazdak) which might supply 
some new information (a good deal of this work 
has however been done by Lammens). The papyri 
also constitute a source, of great importance 
though limited range, especially the senes which 
bears the name of Kurra b Sharlk [q. v.]. The 
general work which is of fundamental importance 
for the Umaiyad period, is, as we have seen, 
J. Wellhausen, Das arabische Reich und sein 
Sturz, Berlin 1902, m which Tabari’s great work 
was utilised for the first time; his Die religios- 
pohtischen Opposittonsparteten tm alten Islam 
{Abh G . W. Gdtt , v., 1901) and Die KUmpfe 
der Araber mil den Rotndern in der Zeit der 
Umaijaden ( ’ Nachrichten G. W. Gott ., 1901) are 
also of no less importance for two essential 


aspects of the history of this period; H. A. R. 
Gibb, The Arab Conquest in Central Asia , 
London 1923 (James G. Forlong Fund, 11.) 
carefully studies another point of great historical 
significance; it is a matter of regret that we 
have nothing similar for the conquests in Africa, 
the researches of H. Lammens ( Etudes sur le 
regne du calif e omatyade Mcbawia I er , M F O.B ., 

I. — 111.; ZtJid Ibn Ab'thi vice-rot de VIraq , R S 
0 ., iv.; Le calif at de Yazid I M F. O.B . , 
iv. — vi. , Etudes sur le stecle des Omaiyades , 
Bairut 1930), without constituting a complete 
survey of the history of the Umaiyad caliphate, 
are nevertheless indispensable for the immense 
quantity of matenal that is examined in them, 
for the wealth of detail and the keen penetiation 
with which historical pioblems are investigated; 
C. H. Becker’s essays (collected in Islamstudien, 
1 , Leipzig 1924, also Batrage zur Geschichte 
A gyp tens unter dem Islam , li , Strassburg 1903) 
have contributed in remarkable fashion to illu- 
minate the problem of the Umaiyad caliphate’s 
place in history (G. Levi Della Vida) 

II. The Umaiyads of Spain 

The BanU Umaiya or BanU Marwan of the 
Arab historians, dnect descendants of the Umaiyads 
of Syria, reigned from the v 111 th to the xi*h 
century over the Muslim empire which they 
founded in the Iberian peninsula with Cor- 
dova as their capital. 

The restoration in the extreme west of the Muslim 
world of the sovereignty of the Umaiyads, which 
had been destroyed in the east by the c Abbasids, 
is one of the most striking events in the history 
of the Arabs in the Middle Ages It was this 
dynasty which encouraged the sepaiation of Muslim 
Spain from the rest of the Arab world and made 
it a real political unity, it was this dynasty which 
gave the social physiognomy of this country, already 
so characteristic, a decided stamp of Syrian tra- 
dition. Thanks to the vigour of its princes, it was 
able to resist the designs of the c Abbfisids and 
then of the Fatimids It succumbed in the end, 
exhausted by civil wars, only through allowing a 
hereditary dictatorship to be established alongside 
of it and because it failed to restrain in time the 
excesses of its foreign mercenaries 

The history of the Umaiyads of Spain may be 
dividedmto three principal periods* 1. the 
independent emirate of Cordova, 2. the 
caliphate, 3 the decline and fall of the 
dynasty. Here we shall only give a very brief 
r6sum6 

Chronological list of the Umaiyads 
of Spain. 

I. c Abd al-Rahman I, al-Dahh.il , 138 — 172 
( 756 - 788 ). 

II. Hi§ham I, 172—180 (788—796) 

III. al-Hakam I, 180 — 206 (796 — 822). 

IV. c Abd al-RahmSn II, 206 — 238 (822 — 852). 

V. Muhammad I, 238 — 273 (852 — 886). 

VI. al-Mundhir, 273 — 275 (886—888). 

VII. c Abd Allah, 275—300 (888—912). 

VIII. c Abd al-Raljm 5 n III, al-Na$ir li-Dtni * llah , 
300—350 (912—961). 

IX. al-Hakam II, al-Mustanfir bt ’ lldh f 350 — 
366 (961—976) 

X. HishSm II, al-Mtdaiyad bt * Uah , 366 — 399 
(976 — 1009), and 400 — 403 (1010—1013). 
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XI. Muhammad II, al-Mahdl , 399 — 400 (1009 — 
toio). 

XII. Sulaimfin, al-Mustcfin bi 'll ah, 399 — 407 
(1009 — 1016). 

XIII. c Abd al-Rahm5n IV, al-Murtacfa, 408 — 409 
(1017 — 1019). 

XIV. c Abd al-Rahm5n V, al-Mustazhir bi 'Hah, 
414(1023).' 

XV. Muhammad III , aHMustakft bi ' llah , 414 — 
416 (1023—1025). 

XVI Hi§h5m III, al-Miftadd bi 'llah, 418 — 422 
(1027 — IO31). 

1 The independent emirate 
of Cordova. 

The Arab historians usually give the date 138 
(756) for the foundation of the independent emirate 
of the Umaiyads of Cordova by c Abd al-Ra li- 
ra 5n I, the son of Mu'awiya b. Hisfjam, whom 
they call al-Dakhil, “the immigrant” When his re- 
latives were being persecuted by the c Abb§sids, 
c Abd al-Rahman, still quite a young man, — he 
was boin in 1 13 (73 1) — succeeded in escaping 
secretly to Palestine and from there, accompanied 
by his freedman Badr, went to Egypt and then 
to Ifrlkiya. He was soon obliged to fly from al- 
Kairawan, where he was exposed to the persecutions 
of the governor c Abd al-Rahm5n lbn Habib and 
went to the Maghrib. He spent some time in 
Tahert [q v.] at the court of a petty dynasty, the 
Rustamids, then enjoyed the hospitality of various 
Berber tribes, among them the MiknSsa and the 
Nafza From the day of his arnval on African 
soil, c Abd al-Rahman, encouraged by Badr, had 
shown a desire for political activity. But his am- 
bition did not find a suitable soil in the Maghub, 
and his eyes naturally turned towaids Spain. 

c Abd al-Rahman was able, very cleverly and 
with a keen political sense, to turn to his own 
interests the rivalries which for some years had 
made a profound cleavage between the Kaisis and 
the Yamanls settled in the Peninsula On the other 
hand, he had no difficulty in securing the support 
of clients of the Umaiyads, who had come some 
years earlier into Spain with Baldj b. Bi&hr [q.v,] 
and were scattered, some 500 in number, over 
the military districts (djund) of Elvira and Jaen 
in the S E of Spain The governor of the Penin- 
sula at this time was Yusuf b c Abd al-Rahman 
al-Fihrl, who deuved most of his authority from 
the chief of the Kaisis of Spain, al-Sumail al-Kilabi 
[q v.]. Judging the moment had come to land on 
Spanish soil in the guise of claimant to the throne, 
c Abd al«Rahm5n left the Maghrib and arrived at 
Almunecar *[q v ] m Rabi c II, 138 (Sept 7 5 5). 
The welcome he received surpassed his expectations , 
he took the field against Yusuf al-Fihrl and as 
a result of meetings, military engagements and 
negotiations, for the details of which the readei 
may be leferred to the Arab historians, he was 
ultimately recognised as emir on the 10^ Dhu 
’l-Hidjdja 138 (May 15, 756) in the town of 
Cordova, the traditional residence of the Arab 
governors. 

The founder of the Umaiyad emirate of Cordova 
was destined to rule for over 33 years. The first 
of these he spent in consolidating his position 
in the capital itself News of his success spread 
through the whole of the East and there was soon 
an influx into Spain of clients and partisans of 


the Umaiyads, who came to do their share in 
restoring in Spain the dynasty which had fallen 
in Syria. But the Cordovan emir had soon to deal 
with a number of political complications. He had 
first of all to put down Yilsuf al-Fihri, who was 
not taking kindly to his fall and, having gathered 
round him a number of followers, tried to retake 
Cordova; but he was defeated in 141 (758) and 
m the next year killed in the region of Toledo. 
But rebellion continued to smoulder in all parts 
of Spain, as in the period of the governors; trouble 
was continually stirred up not only by bodies of 
tnuwalladun i e neo-Muslims, Spaniards recently 
converted to Islam, but also by the Berbers and 
Arabs always at daggers drawn with one another 
on account of their ancient clan-feuds c Abd al- 
Rahman I therefore had to put down in succession 
risings by the Yamanls and the Fihrls, led by 
al- c Ala 3 b. Mughith al-DjudMm! in 146 (763), 
by the Berber Shakya who rose at §hantabarlya 
(Santaver) in 152 (769) and never dared allow 
any slight local disturbances to spread. In the 
latter half of the reign of c Abd al-Rahm5n I, a 
coalition was formed of a number of Arab chiefs 
of the east of the Peninsula, who sought the aid 
of Charlemagne. The latter himself crossed the 
Pyrenees at the head of an army and laid siege to 
Saragossa in 162 (778) But the emperor, suddenly 
recalled to the Rhine, had to raise the siege On 
his way back to France he suffered m the pass of 
Roncevaux, where the Basques had prepaied an 
ambush for him, the famous defeat associated with 
the memory of Roland. c Abd al-Rahman I took 
advantage of the departure of the Franks to besiege 
Saragossa in his turn, and occupied it in 164 (780) 
but for a short time only. An expedition against 
the Basques was crowned with success. On the 
death of the founder of the new Umaiyad dynasty, 
which took place in 172 (788), the Cordovan 
kingdom had already become solidly established 
from the political and territorial point of view and was 
possessed of powerful military resources The success 
of the exile from Syria and the remarkable way 
in which he was able to build up a kingdom for 
himself and to undertake the task of pacifying 
his new territory has aroused the admiration of all 
the Arab historians, who give him the flattering 
epithet of “Eagle of the Kuiaish” (sakr KuratsK , ). 

The pacification of the new kingdom was to 
be the main task of all the successors of c Abd 
al-RahmSn I. On his death the power passed to 
his son HishSm I, who reigned only a little over 
seven years for he died young m 180 (796) He 
had at first to fight against his brothers, who 
wanted to seize the power, and as a result he had 
to send out two summer expeditions (scdifa) in 
177 (793) and 179 (7 95), one against Narbonne 
and the other against Galicia. The chroniclers 
describe Hi&ham I as a noble prince full of virtues 
and regiet that he reigned so short a period. 

His son al-Hakam 1 succeeded him for 26 years. 
It is not certain whether it was he or his father 
who introduced the Malikl nte into Muslim 
Spain: the madhhab hitherto followed had been 
that of al-Awza c l [q.v.]. In any case, it was only 
on his accession that the lawyers or fukahd? assumed 
an excessive importance m Cordova and tried to 
dictate the decisions of the sovereign. Al-^akam I, 
unlike his father, had very little sympathy for 
them; he at once took up a stand against them 
and showed them that he could resist their demands. 
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’ But the faklhs determined to resist, made common 
cause with another body of malcontents, the neo- 
Muslims or muwaliadUn , and thus to some extent 
made themselves in the name of Isl&m the cham- 
pions of Spanish nationalism. The result, with a 
ruler so vigorous and decided as al-Hakam I, was 
a series of measures cruelly and vigorously enforced 
during the greater part of the leign The first 
rising took place m Cordova itself in 189 (805): 
conspirators from the aristocracy urged on by the 
faklhs tried to drive al-Hakam from the throne; 
but the plot was discovered and the sovereign 
dealt most vigorously with the rebels In the next 
year, he took Merida and stifled in blood another 
rising m Cordova. In 191 (807) there took place 
at Toledo the celebrated May of the ditch” ( wak c at 
al-httfra ). The inhabitants of this town from the 
beginning of Umaiyad rule had been almost con- 
tinually in rebellion, al-Hakam sent to govern 
them c AmrUs, a renegade who was absolutely devoted 
to him; he with his master’s approval prepared 
an ambush for the Toledan notables from which 
none emerged alive. But it is the “affair of the 
suburb” which best reveals the implacable 
character of the grandson of c Abd al-Rahm&n I 
Determined to destroy completely the seeds of 
rebellion in his capital, he surrounded himself with 
a guard of foreign mercenaries, the “silent ones” 
(al-&hurs) who began a reign of terror in Coidova 
The discontent continued to increase and in 202 
(817) a rising on a large scale broke out m the 
southern suburb of the capital on the other bank 
of the Guadalquivir, the mob, stirred up by the 
faklhs led by Yahya b. YahyS, tried to take by 
assault the emir’s palace but were soon surrounded 
and cut down by al-Hakam’s troops The emir 
then decided at once to banish from Spain all the 
Cordovans of the suburb who had survived the 
massacre. Over 20,000 families had to leave the 
country : about two-thuds went to Egypt and later 
to Crete. The remainder went to F 5 s and settled 
in the quarter still called the “bank of the Anda- 
lusians” i^idwat al-Andalus) The suburb itself was 
razed to the ground and it was forbidden for 
any one to build there again. This drastic suppression 
of the rising made such a sensation in the Muslim 
world that the historians often call al-Hakam I 
al-Rabadi (the “suburban”). 

The whole of al-Hakam’s reign was passed m 
this way in dealing with domestic troubles stirred 
up by neo-Muslim malcontents with the faklhs 
behind them. His energy enabled him to tuumph 
over all but with his attention continually occupied 
in the interior of his country he could not always 
defend his frontier districts (thughur) sufficiently. 
In the reign of al-Hakam I we find the kingdoms of 
Astuna and Galicia making a notable advance to 
the south. Barcelona was also taken from the 
Muslims in 185 (801) by the Duke of Aquitaine. 

Al-Hakam’s son and successor C A b d al- 
Rahm&n II was the very opposite of his father. 
He reigned from 206 — 238 (822 — 852) and was 
completely powerless to control events. It has 
been said with justice that he was guided throughout 
his reign by a fakih, a musician, a woman and 
a eunuch: Yahya b. Yahya who had managed 
to save his neck after the rising in the suburb; 
the singer ZirySb, a pupil of Ibr&hlm al-Mawsill, 
who had just arrived in Spain and brought there 
the refinements of the c Abb&sid capital ; the 
favourite Tarub and the eunuch Nasr, who 


dictated to the ruler most of his political acts. The 
reign of this weak ruler, after the reign of terror 
begun by al-Hakam I, corresponded with a recru- 
descence of the nationalist movement. It was m 
this period that the Spanish Mozarabs [q.v.] 
who had retained the Christian faith, felt themselves 
strong enough to rebel, led by Eulogio and Alvaro. 
As a result of the counter-measures of the Muslim 
government, we find a wave of voluntary martyrdom 
descending on Spain and particulaily on Cordova 
between 236 and 238 (850—852), a council, 
summoned by the Umaiyad emir, endeavoured to 
put a check on it Besides the opposition of the 
Christian communities, the caliph had to deal 
with new rebellions by the muwallads Merida 
and Toledo had again to be taken by force. It 
was in this reign also that the Normans, called 
by the Muslims al~Madjus [q v ], made their fiist 
appearance in Spain In 230 (844) Norman raiders 
took Seville and a truce was concluded between 
their leader and the emir of Cordova who had 
sent them an ambassador, Yahya b al-Hakam 
al-Ghazzal 

Muhammad I, son of c Abd al-Rahman II, 
succeeded his father on the throne of Cordova 
when the latter died in 238 (852). His reign, 
which was to last till 273 (886), was also marked 
by a series of domestic troubles which in spite 
of the cruelty of the prince continued to increase 
The Mozarab rebellion broke out again on his 
accession and vigorous persecutions of the Christian 
communities were at once begun The Christians 
of Toledo having appealed for help to Leo Ordono I, 
he sent them an army under Count Bierzo, which 
the Muslim troops routed in 240 (854) at the 
battle of Wadi Salit (Guadacelete). The Christian 
risings ceased only in 245 (859) after the martyrdoms 
of Eulogio and Leocutia But the political insta- 
bility of the Cordovan emirate had been emphasized 
and gradually separatist movements began to take 
shape in all the provinces which were in theory 
subject to Cordova, usually led by neo-Muslims 
who posed as independent chiefs and nationalist 
champions This attitude of the muwallad aristocrats 
and soon the pretensions of the great Arab families 
were to keep the Cordovan emirs busy till the 
beginning of the tenth century. 

It was in the reign of Muhammad I that the 
long rebellion of the independent chief c Umai 
b. Hafsun [q. v] began in the S.W. of the 
Peninsula, he soon exercised absolute power 
over all the mountainous country between Ronda 
and Malaga and established his headquarters in 
an impregnable citadel, Bobastro [q. v.]. Except 
for a few brief periods of truce, he kept up the 
struggle against the central Muslim power and 
soon became recognised by all the malcontents 
of the country as their undisputed leader 

The successor of Muhammad I, his son al- 
Mundhir, had only a short reign (273 — 275 = 
886 — 888), entirely filled with the war with Ibn 
Hafsun, whose influence daily increased, and with 
the siege of Bobastro, which would have perhaps 
been successful but for the emir’s untimely death, 
poisoned, it appears, by his brother c Abd Allah, 
who succeeded him 

The reign of the emir c Abd Allah (275 — 300 = 
888 — 912), eclipsed in some degree by that of 
his glorious grandson and successor c Abd al- 
Rahman III al-Nasir, is rightly said to mark an 
important stage m the pacification of the kingdom 
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of Cordova. It is not quite right to see in him 
only a bloodthirsty tyrant. Like all the rulers of 
the period, he undoubtedly dealt most cruelly 
with those who tried to overthrow him, even his 
own brothers But he had to face numerous 
dangers, to fight the movements with which his 
predecessors had had to deal and which had been 
increasing in strength in the meanwhile. The 
rebellion of Ibn HafsQn alone was to occupy 
almost the whole of his reign. On the other hand, 
in spite of the relative proximity of Cordova, the 
country of Seville seemed to be about to cast off 
Umaiyad rule; the Spanish party and the Arab 
party there were continually undermining the 
authority of the governor sent from Cordova and 
occasionally let loose on the town bodies of Berbers 
who were settled in the neighbouring mountains 
The hostility of the great Arab families, the Banu 
HadjdjSdj and the Banu KhaldUn, became more 
and more disquieting; the representatives of these 
families were gieat landowneis who had large 
numbers of devoted serfs whom they could equip 
and arm when necessary. Kuraib b. Khaldfin, the 
head of the second family, soon aftei the accession 
of c Abd Allah raised the whole region of Aljarafe 
(Aiab. ol-Sharaf') and got the chief of the Banu 
Hadjdjadj to join him. Then he concluded a treaty 
with the emir and by arrangement with him 
attacked the neo-Muslims of Seville which he 
reduced to ruins (278 = 891) But his submission 
was only temporary. In 286 (899) the chiefs of 
the two great Seville families quarrelled and 
Ibrahim b. HadjdjSdj, after disposing of his rival 
Kuraib, concluded an alliance with the leadei of 
the rising in the S E., Ibn Hafsun c Abd Allah 
finally received his submission but had to give 
him such privileges that in practice he ruled in 
Seville as an independent chief. In this period 
also the growing influence of the nobles, vassals, 
more or less in theory, of the Cordovan sovereign, 
conti ibuted largely to break up his authority. The 
chief of these nobles {sahib) were the lords of 
Saiagossa, Ucles, Huesca and, in the S.W., of 
Ocsonoba As to Ibn Hafsun, after having shown 
at the beginning of the reign of c Abd Allah some 
slight signs of submission, he was not long m 
resuming the struggle against Cordovan rule. 
Supported by the Christians of Cordova and their 
chief, Count Servando, he extended his influence 
northwards so that the capital itself was soon 
threatened Prompt measures became necessary * 
in 278 (891) the emir c Abd Allah marched against 
the fortress of Poley (now Aguilar, in the south 
of Cordova) where Ibn Hafsun had established 
himself and forced the rebel to take refuge in 
his citadel of Bobastro. This success strengthened 
the emir’s authority and procured him, for a bnef 
period only it is true, the submission of the 
districts ( kura ) of Ecija, Archidona, Elvira and 
Jaen Down to the last years of the reign of c Abd 
Allah, the work of pacification continued with 
continually varying results, but the activity of the 
prince, never giving his turbulent adversaries 
rest, gradually achieved a consolidation of his 
authority and the break up of the anti-Umaiyad 
league. When he died in §afar 300 (Oct. 912) 
the situation was moie settled; he had prepared 
the way for and been one of the most vigorous 
workers for the pacification of Spam, which his 
grandson was to complete in the first part of his 
long reign. 


2. The Umaiyad caliphate of Spain. 

c Abd Allah’s successor, c Abd a 1 - Ragman III 
b. Muhammad, was only twenty-three on his 
accession; m spite of his youth he had been 
chosen to succeed to the throne by his grand- 
father on account of his good qualities, and the 
choice was fully justified. No reign in the annals 
of Muslim Spain was more brilliant or more 
glorious. Its great length (half a century: 300 — 
350 = 912 — 961) assured the prince’s policy the 
benefit of unusual continuity and enabled him to 
extinguish for several decades the various centres 
of rebellion which had been always active in 
Spam since the coming of the Muslims. The 
reign of c Abd al-Rahman III marks, with that of 
his successor al-Hakam II and to a certain point 
the period when the two first c Amind dictators, 
al-MansUr and al-Muzaffar, assumed power, the 
culminating point m the Muslim occupation of 
Spam. Spain was never afterwards able to attain 
in the eyes of the Christian and Muslim worlds 
the political influence and brilliant culture which 
she attained m the time of these great princes nor 
to play a part of the first importance in the west, 
in Europe as well as in Africa 

We are not going to give here a detailed account 
of the reign of c Abd al-Rahm 5 n III, but only to 
study it m its main outlines It may be divided 
into two main periods, the first, the period 
of restoration of peace at home, the result of 
which was the realisation of the political unity 
of the Cordovan empire; the second is a longer 
period marked mainly by preoccupation with 
foreign affairs, relations with the Christian 
kipgdoms of the north and with North Africa, then 
more or less under Fatimid suzerainty. 

On his accession c Abd al-Rahm 5 n III set to 
work and traced out his programme: to put an 
end to the rebellions which had been drenching 
Spam with blood since the foundation of the 
dynasty, to neutialise the influence of the powerful 
Arab austocracy and to maintain the Muslim 
frontiers on the north. He carried through his 
programme point by point. In the first year of 
his reign Ecija was taken and its fortifications 
dismantled, another campaign ended m the taking 
of the strong castle of Monteleon and in the 
pacification of the districts of Jaen and Elvira. 
The subjugation of the south of the Peninsula 
was continued down to 305 (917); Seville, then 
Cremona submitted ; finally the aged leader of the 
rebellion, c Umar b HafsHn, died. His sons Dja c far, 
Sulaiman and Hafs endeavoured to continue the 
struggle but without any great confidence in the 
success of then arms: the result was the taking 
of Bobastro by c Abd aI-Rahm 5 n m person, who 
laid siege to it and captured it in 315 (beginning 
of 928). Five years later the last centre of resi- 
stance fell: Toledo fq. v.], to which the prede- 
cessors of c Abd al-RahmSn III had been forced 
to grant a kind of political independence, was 
strictly blockaded and had finally to surrender 
m 320 (932). 

At the same time the sovereign did not lose 
sight of the aspirations of the Christian kingdoms 
of the north, particularly the programme of terri- 
torial expansion by the kingdom of Leon, over 
which there then reigned an energetic and ambitious 
prince, Ordono II. The latter had taken the strong* 
hold of Alanje (JCalcft al-HanasK) to the south of 
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Merida, and a little later with the help of King Sanchd 
of Navarre had sent an expedition into the district? 
of Tudela and Valtierra. But the Leonese advance 
was ’checked by 5Abd al-Rahm5n III, who in 308 
(920) gained a series of successes, with the capture 
of the fortresses of Osma, San Esteban de Gormaz, 
Clunia, Carcar, Calahorra and Muez and the victory 
of Valdejunquera. Four years later, as a result of 
a new offensive by Leon, the Umaiyad ruler re- 
established the situation to his advantage m a 
victorious campaign, profiting by the troubles caused 
in the Christian country on the succession to 
Ordono IJ. 

Throughout all this first peuod of his reign, 
c Abd al-Rahman III was closely watching what 
was going on m Africa and by building fortifi- 
cations on the coast and organising a powerful 
fleet, was preparing for the eventuality of an 
invasion by the FStimids, against whom he now 
committed acts of open hostility. To show it still 
more he assumed in 316 (929) the lofty titles 
of commander of the faithful ( amir al-mttf minin') 
while his predecessors and he himself had pre- 
viously been content with the simple title of amir. 
The little Cordovan kingdom became at the same 
time a great Muslim empire, and the restoration 
of the Umaiyad caliphate of Damascus in Spain 
was completed He assumed at the same time the 
honorific title (lakab) of al-Nasir li-Din» ’ll ah 
(cf. E Levi-Provengal, Espagne musulmane du 
X&M siecle , Paris 1932, p. 45 sq,). 

A little later m 319 (931), the Caliph captured 
the stronghold of Ceuta [q. v ] on the African 
coast and installed a governor and a garrison there ; 
this was the beginning of the Umaiyad attack on 
the western Maghrib A few years before, the 
petty rulers of the kingdom of Nukur had asked 
for and obtained Umaiyad suzerainty Al-Nasir did 
not stop there and was able to rally to his side 
the little local dynasties who were trying to hold 
their own against the Fatimid invaders. With the 
help of an alliance with the Maghrawa [q. v.] he 
was soon able to subdue the whole of the central 
Maghrib except the region of Taheit. 

The second part of the reign of c Abd al-Rah- 
mSn III shows rather less personal activity by the 
caliph, and at the same time the formation, in 
the heart of the united and pacified Cordovan 
empire, of parties, no doubt of little weight at 
first, which were in the end to cause the greatest 
disorder in the internal affairs of the caliphate: 
the Slav party and the Berber party The Slavs 
[cf. sakaliba], prisoners not only from the east 
of Europe but also from Italy and northern Spam, 
soon formed a large class in Cordovan society, 
and it is m the reign of al-Nfisir that we find 
them for the first tune occupying high offices in 
the state and even in the army. The sovereign 
seems to have used these Slavs, originally devoted 
to his cause, to reduce or even annihilate the in- 
fluence of the old Arab aristocracy. In 327 (939) 
for example, we find him giving the Slav Nadjda 
the command of an important expedition; but he 
was to regret it; indeed on this occasion Muslim 
troops suffered the first reverse of his reign and 
were defeated by the Leonese under Ramiro II 
and their allies of Navarre at Simancas and 
Alhandega. Henceforth al-Nasir’s policy with 
regard to the Christian kingdoms, while remaining 
watchfr^ was confined to taking advantage of 
any posaible occasion. Civil war had broken out 


in the north of Spain as a result of a feud between 
Ramiro II and the Count of Castille, Fern&n 
Gonzalez. On the death of the King of Leon m 
951, his sons Ordono III and Sancho fought for 
the ciown and the former, to have his hands fiee 
against his brother who was supported by Castille, 
offered c Abd al-Rahman III an advantageous peace 
and promised to pay him tribute regularly. When 
Ordono III died in 955, Sancho succeeded him; 
but, disliked by the nobles and defeated by the 
armies of the Cordovan caliph, he was forced to 
take refuge m Pampeluna with the aged queen 
Tota of Navarre and then appealed to al-Nasir 
for help to regain his kingdom which had passed 
into the hands of Ordono IV Negotiations were 
begun and through the skill of ai-Nasir’s repre- 
sentative, the Jew Hasdai b Shaprut, Sancho and 
Tota came in person to Coidova to seek the 
caliph’s help This was an event without precedent 
in the annals of Muslim Spam The king of Leon 
had to abandon ten fortresses in exchange foi 
which the caliph gave him tioops who assisted 
him to take Zamoia in 959 and Oviedo in the 
following year 

The Fatimid threat to the Peninsula had 
not yet completely disappeared In 343 (954) the 
Fatimid caliph al-Mu c izz sent his governor of 
Sicily to make a laid on the Spanish shore. He 
ravaged the district of Almeria and brought back 
prisoners and considerable booty to Sicily As a 
reprisal, al-N&sir gave Ghalib, one of his most 
devoted clients, command of a fleet of seventy 
ships, which went and burned Marsa ’1-Kharaz 
near Calle on the North African coast 

c Abd al-Rahm5n III al-Nasir died on the 2 nd 
Ramadan 350 (Oct 15, 961), aged 73. His political 
work was to be continued by his son and successor 
al-Hakam II al-Mustansn bi ’Ilah who 
was nearly fifty when he came to the throne. He 
was a pious and scholarly prince and his name 
is especially associated with the Great Mosque of 
Cordova which he enlarged and embellished; on 
it he spent consideiable sums and even brought 
from Mediterranean lands and Byzantium skilled 
craftsmen and valuable material. His father had 
been mainly interested m public and strategic 
buildings and had built for his own residence the 
town of Madinat al-Zahra 3 [q v.], 3 miles 
N. W. of Cordova. 

His love of study and his age, it is true, pre- 
disposed al-Hakam II to a quiet life; but he is 
too often represented as taking no interest in 
political affairs. He had to maintain the situation 
created by his father and for this he had only to 
watch the normal working of the wheels of govern- 
ment. But like his predecessor, whose programme 
he continued to carry out, he did not remain an 
inactive spectator of events m northern Spain 
and Africa. He received at Cordova with great 
pomp Sancho’s brother, Ordono the Wicked, 
and gradually became the suzerain of all the 
Christian princes of the north. His political right 
hand men were the ha&tb al-Mushafl and 
Slav dignitaries, and he may be reproached with 
having given them too much confidence. On the 
African coast, the Umaiyad government continued 
to display consideiable activity. The Ffitimid peril 
seemed to have disappeared with the departure 
of al-Mu c izz for Egypt, but his representatives, 
the §anhadja, resumed the fight with the vassals 
of the Umaiyads in North Africa. On the other 
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hand, the petty Idrfsid dynasts of the region of 
Tangier and Arzila had remained faithful to the 
Fatimids. The resistance of Hasan b. Ghan- 
nUn was long but in the end he was taken in 
his stronghold at Hadjarat al-Nasr and imprisoned 
m Cordova. The reign of al-Hakam II was also 
marked by a new attempt by the Normans to 
land in Spain in 355 (966) [cf. al-maejUs]. 

al-Hakam II soon felt himself growing old and 
his pnncipal care became the maintenance of the 
succession in direct line in the Umaiyad dynasty 
lie had only one son, still a youth, Hisham, and 
he had him lecognised as heir presumptive {wall 
al-ahd'). He died soon afterwards on the 3 r <* Safar 
3 66 (Oct. 1, 976) 

The leign of High 5m II al-Mu 5 aiyad bi 
’ll ah, the third Umaiyad caliph of Spain, is the 
period of the establishment of the hereditary dic- 
tatorship of the c Amirids and their effective 
seizure of civil and military power, the sovereign 
himself being lelegated to his palace and deprived 
of all political initiative. The cncumstanees under 
which this new state of affairs was brought about 
after the death of al-Hakam Ilaie very complicated 
but quite well known, A detailed account, which 
need not be repeated here, is given under AL- 
mansUr b. abI c Xmir. We would only recall that, 
while in theory preserving for the young caliph 
the exercise of sovereign power, the famous hadjib, 
whose ambition knew no bounds, does not ever 
seem to have really thought of dethroning him 
in order to take his place. All official measures 
were taken in the name of Hisham II, who never 
seems to have shown any inclination to resist the 
c Amirid control of his lands It is really only with 
the disappearance of ai-Mansur that the weakening 
of the Umaiyad caliphate begins. 

Al-Mansflr m the name and on the purely nominal 
behalf of Hisham II continued the policy of the 
caliphs c Abd al-Rahman III and al-Hakam II, 
not without, however, giving it the stamp of his 
powerful personality , but the era of peace and glory 
which al-Nasir had begun continued undimmished 
throughout the dictatorship of ai-Mansur The in- 
fluence of the Arab aristocracy and of the Slav 
paity was soon completely destroyed The army 
was reorganised with the help of mercenaries 
recruited outside the Muslim lands of Spain, m 
noithern Afuca and m the Christian kingdoms of 
the north of the Peninsula. In the western parts 
of Barbary, al-Mansur established a kind of Umaiyad 
protectorate so that African expenses became less 
heavy hv the caliph’s budget. The hadjib was a 
successful general, the worst enemy of the Christian 
kingdoms, against which he undertook an expedition 
almost every year to preserve his personal prestige. 
Among these expeditions we may mention that of 
374 (985) against Catalonia . Count Borrel was 
defeated and Barcelona taken Three years later, 
he turned against Leon and its ruler Bermuda II 
who had broken a treaty made with Cordova 
Coimbra, Leon and Zamora were taken Al-Mansur 
also covered himself with glory m the famous 
campaign against Galicia m the course of which 
on 2«d Sha'bSn 387 (Aug. 10, 997), he took 
Santiago da Compostella (Arab Shani Yet kub ; 
q. v.). In 392 (1002) he led his troops against 
Castille, took Canales and San Mill&n de la Cogolla, 
On his return from this victorious campaign he 
died at Medmaceli ( Madinat Salim ; q. v.) in the 
same year. 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV. 


- 3. The Decline and Fall of the, 

Umaiyad Caliphate. 

On J:he death of al-MansUr, his son c Abd *1- 
Malikj who had already distinguished him&elf in 
Africa a few years before, succeeded him as h&fyib 
and wa$ installed by the caliph Hi&hlm ILJ^qtnng 
the six fe&ts in which he held the power,’ down 
to 399^1008), Muslim Spain continued to prosper 
as regards peace at home. He reinforced the caliph’s 
army .with new contingents, recruited ’mainly in 
Africa, and undertook several expeditions against 
the kingdoms of the north In 393 (1003) he 
conducted a series of raids against Catalonia, in 
395 (1005) against Galicia, in 396 (1006) against 
Pampeluna, in 397 (1007) against the Castilians 
whom he defeated at Clunia On the conclusion 
of this 1 last successful campaign, he had himself 
given t$ie honorific title of al-Muzaffar bi 'llah. 
In spite of the sullen opposition that was felt in 
Cordova against c Amnid control and several plots, 
which were, however, quickly thwarted, c Abd al- 
Malik «l-Muzaffar secured the Umaiyad caliphate 
a few more years of existence, abnormal no doubt 
but free from serious danger at home or abroad. 
But the second c Amirid haefrib died soon, poisoned, 
it is said, at the Instigation of his brother C A b d 
al-Rahman, who succeeded him, again with the 
approval of the weak caliph Hisham II. 

This c Abd al-Rahman was the son of al-MansUr 
by his marriage with a Christian princess, daughter 
of King Sancho of Navarre. The new hadjib was 
therefore everywhere known as Sanchuelo, little 
Sancho Not long after he had assumed control, 
he made himself singularly detested by the Cordovan 
population by breaking the restraint which his 
father and brother had always prudently observed 
Strong in the support, which he thought he could 
always rely on, of the Berber soldiery, he was 
seized with unbounded ambition and meditated 
succeeding Hisham II with the title of caliph. The 
monarch was sufficiently cowed to receive the 
request favourably and by an edict of 399 (1008) 
the hadjib was proclaimed heir-piesumptive to the 
Coidovan throne. This proclamation roused the 
country generally against the c Amirids and the party 
of the disaffected, singularly increased by this 
unexpected news and led by the Umaiyad princes 
cut off from the throne, took advantage of the 
departure of c Abd al-Rahm5n b c AbI c Amir on an 
expedition against Galicia to let loose a rebellion 
in the capital, seize the palace of the caliph and 
force him to abdicate in favour of a great-grandson 
of al-N5sir, Muhammad b High 5m b c Abd 
al-Qjabbar, who was proclaimed with the honorific 
title of al-Mahd! m 399(1008) The new sovereign 
cleared out and razed to the ground the c Amirid 
palace al-Madlnat al-Z5hira [q. v.] , a few days 
later, Sanchuelo, hurrying back to Cordova, was 
arrested some distance from the capital at the 
same time as his faithful ally, the Count of Carrion, 
and executed 

From this time and down to the fall of the 
caliphate, which was not far distant, civil war 
reigned in Cordova and the caliphate. The Berber 
element augmented by the §anhadja contingents 
from Ifrlkiya, recruited by the c Aminds, played a 
more and more disastroctf^part in the troubles that 
followed. Al-Mahdi, instead of conciliating the 
chiefs of these mercenaries, alienated them very 
soon by his brusqueness, the contempt which he 
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showed for them and particularly by dismissing 
a large number of Africans from the military 
diwan. The latter, who were joined by the regular 
malcontents of the Cordovan mob, gamed the 
country and soon proclaimed another Umaiyad 
prince, SulaimSn b al-Hakam b Sulaiman 
b. c Abd al-RahmSn al-NSsir who took the title of 
al-Musta c in bi ’llah. With the new caliph the 
Berbers took Calatrava and Guadalajara; at Medina* 
cell they tried in vain to get the general WSdih 
to join their movement, then appealing successfully 
to the Castilians, they returned, revictualled and 
reinforced by the latter, towards Cordova. Al*Mahdr 
was unable to oppose their advance and the capital 
having fallen into their hands, Sulaiman al-Musta c in 


peace with the Berbers. The latter refused to come 
to terms and resumed their blockade of Cordova. 
This situation continued down to 1013, and the 
Arab historians have left us detailed accounts: 
cabals m Cordova, periods of hope, timid sorties 
against the besiegers. In the end, the Cordovans 
had to capitulate and the Berbers forced them to 
renew their oath of fealty to SulaimSn al-Musta c fn. 

The latter appointed Beibers to the offices of 
hSdjibs and viziers The people of Cordova were 
subjected to a regime of vexations without precedent. 
The last freed “Slavs” of the c Amirids went to 
join their relations in the east of the Peninsula. 
The Cordovans then agreed to entrust their destinies 
to an ambitious c Alid, the governor of Ceuta 
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was installed m the caliph’s palace by the San- 
h&dja chief Zawl b. Zlrl. 

Al-Mahdi did not consider himself beaten With 
the help of WSdih and the Counts Raymond of 
Barcelona and Ermengaud of Urgel he attacked 
Sulaiman al-Musta'in and his Berber followers 
near Cordova, at 'Akabat al-Ba^ar (near Castillo 
del Vacar , to the north of Cordova), routed them 
and returned victorious to the capital, which was 
plundered by the Catalans. But the Berbers re- 
assembled, seized the whole country between the 
Mediterranean and the Guadalquivir and harassed 
Cordova and the country round. In face of this, 
the Cordovans soon attributed to their sovereign 
al-Mahdl, whose incapacity became more and more 
evident, the blame and responsibility for the 
evils that had befallen them. A conspiracy was 
hatched, al*Mahdl slain and HisbSm II replaced 
on the throne (Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 400 = July 1010). 

HighSm’s first care after his second accession 
was to appoint W 3 <Jilji first minister and make 


c All b Hammud, who, taking advantage of a 
moment when al-Musta c ln’s Berbers were scattered, 
advanced on Cordova, seized it and had himself 
proclaimed there (406=1016) Al-Musta c In was 
slam but c Ah b. Hammud himself was assassinated 
not long afterwards. 

The years that followed were no less troubled. 
Hammudid pretenders* Kasim b. Hammud and 
his nephew Yahya b. 'All, Umaiyad pretenders* 
c Abd al-Rahman IV b. Muhammad al- 
Murtada, c Abd al-Rahman V al-Mustazhir, 
Muhammad III al-Mustakfi and Hi* 
sh 5 m III al-Mu'tadd shared a more and more 
precarious power down to 420 (1030). All Spain 
was, however, tired of these perpetual changes 
of government and the Cordovans decided on the 
final suppression of the caliphate. Hisham II 
disappeaied. Perhaps he was slam in the course 
of a raid on the palace, or, as is sometimes said, 
he may have fled and left Spam to end his days 
in obscurity in the east. It is difficult to ascertain 
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what exactly was the end of his inglorious career. 
In any case, the beginning of the century 
saw the united political state of the Umaiyads 
gradually breaking up and the moment was not far 
distant when all the provinces of Muslim Spain 
were to proclaim their independence under a 
Spanish, Slav or Berber chief and form the numerous 
little kingdoms of the muluk al-(aw^if, As to 
Cordova, it was soon to become the centre of a 
kind of little republic, very soon transformed with 
the Dj ahwar ids [q. v.] into a principality. 
In any case, a few decades sufficed to destroy 
completely the solid edifice which the great 
Umaiyad princes had built up, among whom the 
gieat figure of c Abd al-Rahman III al-N 5 sir, one 
of the greatest soveieigns of the middle ages and 
of the Muslim world, is the dominating figure. 

Bibliography . A. Arabic sources. 
The history of the Umaiyads of Spain has been 
the subject of numerous works in Spam itself, 
during the period of the dynasty and later also. 
Unfortunately not ail these chronicles have sui- 
vived; the most important were those of al- 
RSzI and lbn Haiyan. Ahmad b. Muhammad 
a 1 - R a z I, who lived in the first half of the fourth 
(tenth) century, wrote a history of the rulers 
of Muslim Spain (. Akhbar Muluk al-Andalus') 
which was to be the mam source for later 
writers. Among contempoiary histones, which 
still survive, we may mention the following in 
chronological order: the anonymous chronicle 
entitled Akhbar ma&muVa (ed and transl. into 
Spanish by E Lafuente y Alc&ntara, Madrid 
1867, under the title Ajbar machmua , Cromca 
anbmma del siglo XI) y it is a vivid and colour- 
ful chronicle and full of information which seems 
to be free from legendary matter of the history of 
Muslim Spam to the reign of c Abd al-Rahman III ; 
the Kitab Iftitah al-Andalus of the Cordovan 
lbn al-Kutiya, d in 367(977), which covers 
the histoiy of the Muslims in Spain down to 
the reign of al-Nasir. It has on several occasions 
been edited and in parts translated, and more 
recently in full by J. Ribera, Madrid 1926 Of 
the monumental work of the great historian 
Haiyan b. Khalaf lbn HaiySn, who died in 
496 (1076), entitled al-Muktabis ft TcVrlkh al- 
Andalus and al-Mattn , there only survives the 
manuscript of one volume in the Bodleian dealing 
with the reign of the amir c Abd Allah (ed. 
Melchor M. Antuna, Textes Arabes relatifs a 
Vhistoire de /’ Occident musulman , 111 , Paris 
1932) and the copy of a manuscript from Con- 
stantine (in the Library of the Academy of 
Madrid) covering a portion of the reign of al- 
Hakam II. Considerable exti acts have fortunately 
been preserved by later wnteis, notably lbn 
BassSm in his Uhakhlra We may also mention 
as indirect sources, written m Spam itself, the 
history of the lcadfs of Cordova by al-K^uabani 
(ed. and transl. J Ribera, Histona de los Jueces 
de Cordoba , Madrid 1914) and the works of the 
Spanish biographical writers which have been 
published by F. Codera and J Ribera in the 
Bibliotheca arabico-htspana , 10 vol., Madrid 
and Saragossa 1883-— 1895. 

But our fullest sources for the history of the 
Umaiyads of Cordova are undoubtedly two com- 
positions of comparatively late date, one of the 
xiv th century by lbn C I dh 5 r i al-Marrakushi, the 
other of the xviith by al-Mak^arl. The first 


is called al-BayUn al-mughrib fl Akhbar Muluk 
al-Andalus wa 'l- Maghrib , of three volumes now 
known, two deal with Spain; the first covers 
the history of the Peninsula from the conquest 
to the death of the ljadjib al-MansUr b. Abl c Amir ; 
as Dozy, its editor, has shown this volume re- 
produces almost in entirety the Spanish part of the 
work of a Cordovan annalist of the tenth century, 
c ArIb b. Sa c d, who continued down to his 
time the chronicle of Tabari (ed. Dozy, ffistoire 
de VAfnque et de VEspagne inti tu lee al- Bay ano 
’ l-mogrib , Leyden 1848 — 1851 ; transl. into 
French by E. Fagnan, Algiers 1 901 — 1904; 
partly translated into Spanish by Ferndndez 
Gonzalez, Grenada 1862); the next volume 
which deals with the history of the fall of the 
Umaiyad caliphate from the time of the c Amind 
c Abd al-Malik and that of the muluk al-(awcVif 
was discovered and published by E Ldvi-Pro- 
vengal ( Textes arabes relatifs a Vhistoire de 
r Occident musulman , n., Paris 1930) The other 
work no less valuable for the history of the 
Umaiyads is the Nafh al-Tib of the Maghnbl 
al-Makkari The first half was published by Dozy, 
Dugat, Krehl and Wright under the title Ana - 
lectes sur Vhistoire et la litter ature des Arabes 
d'Espagne , Leyden 1855 — 1861 (also at Bulak 
1279 A. H. and Cairo). An English adaptation 
was made by P de Gayangos, The History of the 
Muhammadan Dynasties tn Spain , London 1840— 
1843 lbn Khaldun devotes a part of his Kitab 
aV/bar to the history of the Umaiyads of Spain 
(Cairo ed., vol. iv., p. 116 — 155), as do the 
eailier histonans lbn al-Aihir in his Kamil 
(transl by F Fagnan, Annales du Maghreb et 
de VEspagne , Algiers 1901) and al-Nuwairl, 
author of the Kitab Nihayat al-Arab ( History 
of Spain , ed with Spanish translation by M. 
Gaspar Remiro, Granada 1917 — 1919). 

This brief sketch of the Arabic sources for 
Umaiyad history may be completed by consulting 
the valuable but now somewhat out of date work 
of F. Pons Boigues, Ensayo bio-bibliografico sobre 
los histoi tadores y geografos ardbigo-espanoles , 
Madrid 1898, and the brilliant survey by L 
Barrau-Dihigo, Recherches sur Vhistoire politique 
du loyaume asturien , Touis 1921, p 55 — 

B European writers In spite of its date, 
the Histoire des Musulmans d'Espagne by R Dozy 
(Leyden 1861, new ed by E. L6vi-Pioven$al, 
Leyden 1931 , Span transl by M. Fuentes, Madrid 
1920; Engl transl by F. Griffin Stokes, London 
1913 etc) is still the best and fullest modern 
work on the Umaiyads in Spain More recent but 
very short is that of A Gonzdlez Palencia m his 
Histona de la Espana musultnana (Barcelona— 
Buenos-Aires 1925 2nd e d , 1930) — On in- 
stitutions and social life in the caliphate 
see also E L6vi-Provengal, VEspagne musul- 
mane du X*™ stecle, Pans 1932. Among European 
works we may also mention R Altamira, Histona 
de Espaha y de la ctvilizacion espanola , Barcelona 
1 9 1 1 , vol 1 ; A Ballesteros, Histona de Espaha , 
Barcelona 1928, vol. 1.; L. Barrau-Dihigo, Le 
royaume asturien (cf. above); F. Codera’s studies 
which for the most part appeared in the BoUtin 
of the Academy of History of Madrid; R Dozy, 
Le Calendrter de Cordoue de Vannee qbi , Leyden 
1873; R. Dozy, Recherches sur Vhistoire et la 
lit ter ature de VEspagne pendant le Moyen-dge 3 , 
Leyden 1881; A. Gonzdlez Palencia, El Calif ato 
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occidental , in Revista de Archives , Madrid 1922; 
do , The Western Caliphate , m The Cambridge 
Mediceval History Cambridge 1922, ill. 400-442; 
E. L6vi-Provengal, Inscriptions arabes d'Espagne , 
Leyden-Paris 1931? G Margais, Manuel d'Art 
musulman , m V Architecture (with valuable 
historical notes), i., Pans 1926; E. Saavedra, 
Abderrahmen /, monografia historica^ in Revista 
de Archivos, Madrid 1910; F. Simonet, Historxa 
de los Mozarabes de Espaha , Madrid 1903. 

(E. Lf.VI PROVENgAL) 

UMM al*KITABj the original copy of the 
Book with Allah in heaven, from which the 
revelations of the Kurban come and from 
which Allah “abrogates and confirms what He 
pleases” (Sui a xiii 39). This original copy, called 
A{1 al-Kitab in Hadith (e. g. Tabari, Tafsir , xxv 
26), is according to SOra lxxxv. 21 written in a 
“carefully preserved table” (/* lawh tnahfuz , cf 

Enoch 93, 2 , Book of Jubilees 5, I3 , 16, 9 , 32, 
QI ) In the Medina period Umm al-Kitab is used 
m another sense’ accoiding to Sura 111 5, the 
book revealed by Allah to Muhammad, 1 e. the 
Kur'2n, consists of verses “clearly expressed” (Jzyat 
muhkamat) and of “others ambiguous” ( mutaihabi - 
hat), only the first however constitute the Umm al- 
Kitab In keeping with this expression post-Kur^anic 
linguistic usage calls the Fatiha , as containing 
the essential content of the Book, Umm al-Kitab 
or Umm al-KuFan. 

Bibliography Lane, Lexicon, s. v. Umm , 
Hoiovitz, Korantsche U titer sue hungen, Berlin— 
Leipzig 1926, p_65 (J Horovitz) 

UMM KULXHUM, daughter of Muham- 
mad Tradition knows even less of her than of 
her sister Rul^aiya and this little consists mainly of 
a repetition of what is told of the latter. Umm Kul- 
Ihum is said to have married a son of Abu Lahab 
but to have been divorced by him by his father’s 
orders before the marriage was consummated; what 
this means is discussed in the article rokaiya 
The view there expressed that Umm KulUmm was 
really married to a son of Abn Lahab is suppoited 
by the usual and literal interpretation of her 
kunya (her real Dame is nowhere recorded) That 
at a later date efforts should have made to sup- 
press all record of such a grandson of the Prophet 
is only natural. Otherwise we are only told of 
her that her brother-in-law c Othman married her 
after Rukaiya’s death during the Badr campaign. 
She died in Sha c b 5 n of the year 9 without having 
borne a son to him 

Bt b liograp hy . Ibn Hisham, ed. Wustenfeld, 
p. 121, Ibn Sa c d, vm , p. 25 sq . ; Tabari, ed. 
de Goeje, iii 2302, H Lammens, Fatima et 
les Ftlles de Mahomet, 19 12, p. 3 sqq 

(Fr. Buhi) 

UMM al-WALAD (a), a slave-girl who 
has borne her master a child. 

1. The master’s right to take his slave-girls as 
concubines was recognised by Muhammad m con- 
tinuation of a general practice of Arab paganism. 
In regard to the position of the children of such 
unions a change of view had been perceptible among 
the Arabs m the period just before the coming of 
lslSm. In place of the previous unrestrictedness in 
marriage and concubinage a certain decree of re- 
gulation had grown up, and a higher value began 
to be attached to marriage with fiee women and 
to good birth on the mother’s side also; cor- 
responding to this however, the position of the 


children of slaves became worse; they were as a 
rule called only after their mother and not after 
their father, and only received their freedom when 
expressly recognised by their father (this condition 
probably always held) and even then were not fully 
privileged: the slave-girl, it was argued, must 
not give birth to her futuie master as the son 
would reveal the qualities of a slave like his 
mother. The position of such a slave was not at 
all a privileged one Even her designation umm 
al-walad (“mother of children”) is in contrast to 
umm al-bamn (“mother of sons”) as the name foi 
a free woman Although the personal position of 
a woman taken in wai was hardly different from 
that of a slave, yet we frequently find a marriage 
in this case instead of concubinage, and her sons 
were considered free men, although they weie as 
a rule only called after their mother and not 
1 egaided as having full puvileges, but an endeavour 
was often made to remove even this stain due to 
the irregularity of the union by a new regular 
maruage. 

2. This state of affairs was continued under 
Islam without any essential change at first. The 
Kur’an peimits concubinage with a man’s own 
slaves in several passages dealing with the limits 
of lawful sexual intercourse as against ztria (iv. 
3, 28 sq . , xxiii. 6, lxx. 30, all Medlnese; cf. the 
references in Noldeke-Schwally, Gesch. d Qoratts, 
1 ) , the passage specially addressed to the Prophet 
(xxxm. 49-51) expressly describes them as prisoners 
of war In Islam therefore there was no distinction 
in theory between the slave-girl and the concubine 
taken in war, which is not surpusing after the 
above remarks; in practice the old procedure towards 
a woman taken in war lemamed m operation (cf. 
e. g. Wellhausen, Vakidt, p 178, do., in N.G.W. 
Gott , 1893, p 436, although not always historical 
in the particular case, yet typical) In the Kurban 
the position of the umm al-walad is not defined 
and it is certain that the Prophet issued no decree 
altering her position or that of her childien That 
he is said to have set free the slave-girl Mariya, 
when she had boine him his son Ibrahim (cf. 
Ibn Sa c d, vm 155, I8 , cf also 156, 4 ) should 
not in any case be taken as a general rule; this 
episode is not at all prominent in the material 
of tradition lelating to the umm al-walad. The 
story that the Prophet recognised Mariya’s son 
only after serious consideration (ibid, p. 154, 35 ) 
might be possible as regaids substance but is in- 
credible in the form in which it is given 

3 That an umm al-walad should become free 
ipso ture on the death of her master, and no 
longer liable to be sold (or given) was first or- 
dained by the caliph c Umar (cf. below). The 
starting point for this ordinance must be found 
in a hadith transmitted by Abu Dawud ( c Atak, 
bab 8) and Ibn Hanbal (vi. 360) the genuineness 
of which is thereby rendered certain (a later re- 
casting: Kanz aUUmmal, iv. 5126). According to 
this, a woman, who had been sold m the heathen 
period by her uncle as a slave had borne her 
mastei a son and now on the death of her master 
was to be sold again to pay his debts, lamented 
her sad lot to the Prophet, the latter ordered the 
administrator of the estate to manumit the woman 
and gave him a slave m compensation Ibn Hanbal 
observes on this case with justice that the different 
possible interpretations of the Prophet’s treatment 
of the case gave rise to later ikktilaf , there is 
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no doubt that it was a decision for this one case 
only. A tradition given by al-Bukharl { c Itk, bab 8 ; 
and several other passages) and al-TahSwi {gharh 
McdUni y l-A£har, 11. 66) deals with a dispute over 
the paternity of a child of a slave-woman, Sa c d 
b. Abl Wakfcas claimed it as the illegitimate child 
of his dead brother c Utba, m accordance with the 
latter’s last wish and c Abd, the son of Za e ma, 
claimed it as the legitimate child of his deceased 
father by his concubine. In spite of the child’s 
resemblance to c Utba, the Prophet decided on the 
principle al-walad It ’ l-firash (’’the child belongs to 
the legitimate bed”). In view of the difficulties of 
interpretation raised by this hadith (cf the com- 
mentanes, especially al- c AmI, on al-BukhSrl) it 
might be in the main genuine (the secondary re- 
cast form which al-TahawI [11 67] also gives is 

ceitamly not genuine); in any case there is no 
mention of the manumission of the slave-woman 
here 

4. The above-mentioned ordinance of c Umar’s is 
certain from numerous accounts, although the details 
vary and are embellished with legends (cf especially 
Kanz , iv. 5118, 5122, 5124; al-San c anI, Subul al- 
Salattt , Kitab al-BuyT?, on N°. 11). Setting aside 
the settlement of the question whether it was pie- 
ceded by another divergent ruling {Kanz, iv 5118), 
the story that c Umar ordered the umm al-walad 
to be free fiom the birth of her child (al-Kh^arizml. 
Diarnf Masantd al-Imam al-a'zam , 11. 166, also 
Kanz , v. 5116 ? ) must be regarded as a product of 
the later dispute over this question F01 c Umar’s 
decree m no way made a final settlement, it 
gave trouble under c Uthm 5 n {Kanz, iv. 5122), 
c Ali again diverged from it {ibid , p. 51 29-5131) 
Ibn c Abbas is specially mentioned as another oppo- 
nent of ‘Umar’s view among the Companions of the 
Prophet In the dispute that now arose between 
the diffeient opinions, the attempt was made on 
the one side to ascribe c Umar’s decision to 
the Prophet {ibid, p. 5115, 5117) and to ascribe 
the same opinion even to c Ali and lbn c Abbas 
( c AlT ibid , p 5 1 3 2 ; Ibn c Abbas ibid, p 5039- 
5041; Ibn Hanbal, 1. 303; Ibn ‘Abbas from the 
Prophet. al-Danml, p 18, 38, Ibn Madja, c Iik, 
bab 2, Ibn Sa‘d, vm., 155, ao , lbn Hanbal, 1 
317), on the other hand, it was insisted, sometimes 
quite polemically, that the Prophet approved the 

sale of the iimrn al-walad (Ibn Madja, ibid., Ibn 
Hanbal, 111 321, al-Tay 5 hsI, N°. 2200 ; Kanz , iv. 
5125, 5127); against this, evidence was quoted 
to show that the Companions of the Prophet gave 
approval to ‘Umar’s ordinance (Abu Dawud, 
c Atak, bab 8 , ai- c Ami giving al- Bukhari as authority, 
c /tk bab 8). But these were not the only two 
theses put foiward another view ascribed to c Umar 
has already been mentioned (some traditions make 
the Prophet utter a corresponding opinion but one 
easily distorted to mean something else Ibn Madja, 
c Itk, b 5 b 2, Ibn Sa c d, vm 155, 17 both transmitted 
through Ibn ‘Abbas, also Kanz, iv. 5128**), c Al! 
is credited with having said* “If the master wishes, 
he can set free his umm al-zvalad and consider her 
manumission as her bridal gift” {Kanz, iv. 5133) and 
Ibn Mas c Hd held the view that the umm al-walad 
should be manumitted at the expense of the share 
of the estate falling to her child (presumed free) 
(al- c AinI, ibid.), both variants of the fundamental 
thesis. — From the point of view of the criticism 
of Muslim Tradition, none of these hadlths is 
unimpeachable with the exception of the one quoted 


above m paragraph 3, which itself is not free 
from- ambiguity, so that it is usually preferred 
simply to quote c Umar and his rd*y as authority 
for the view that later prevailed. 

5. Al- c Ainl (on al-Bukh 5 rf, c Itk, b 5 b 8 at the end) 
is therefore able to give a list of seven different 
expressions of opinion on the umm al-walad in 
addition to c Umar’s from the period of the earliest 
jurists before the origin of the madhahtb : 1. The 
master may release her for money (i. e as muka- 
taba)\ 2. she may be sold without restriction; 
3. the master may sell her at any time during his 
life-time and when he dies she becomes free 
(she is thus regarded as mudabbara; al-Shafi c I is 
said to have held this view), 4. she may be sold 
to pay a debt due by the estate; 5. she may be 
sold, but if her child is alive at the death of his 
father and her master, she is manumitted at the 
expense of any share he may have in the estate 
and inherits with him, 6. she can only be sold 
on condition she is set free; 7 even if she is 
contumacious and runs away, she cannot be sold, 
but only if she is immoral or becomes an unbe- 
liever (according to al-Muzanl al-Shafi c i could not 
come to a decision on this point) But even by 
this time the thesis that the umm al-walad could 
not be sold but became free on the death of her 
master, had won most suppoiters, among whom 
al-Hasan al-Basrl, ‘Ata 3 , Mudjahid, al-Zuhii, lbrfihlm 
al-Nakha‘l (cf on him al-Kh w arizmi, op at, 11. 

1 67, Kttab al-Atkar, p 71, 102) and others are 
specially mentioned Particular questions which 
now anse for the first time, are referred back to 
older authorities, such as the decision N°. 5 to 
Itin Mas‘Ed, Ibn ‘Abbas and Ibn al-Zubair {ibid.), 
decision M 6 to c Umar (*£/</ , also Kanz , iv. 5123), 
other details also to ‘Umar {Muwatfal, vulgata, c Jtk, 
bab 8, rtwaya of al-Shaibam, Kttab al-Buyt ? , Bab 
Ba? Ummahat al-Awlad , al-KhwarizmI, ibid, etc ). 

6 In the time of the formation of the madhahtb 
the view that the umm al-walad cannot be sold 
is held by Abu Hanifa with Abu Yusuf, Zufar, al- 
ShaibanT and their colleagues, al-Awza‘l, al-Thawrl, 
al-Hasan b Salih, al-Laith b. Sa‘d, Malik {Muwattf, 
loc at .; Mudawwana, vm 23) and his colleagues, 
Abu Thawr and Ibn Hanbal This is also the, final 
opinion of al-§hafi c I and therefore that of his collea- 
gues and pupils, while he, according to a reliable 
tradition, had previously sanctioned the sale of the 
umm al-walad (al- c Amf on the authority of al- 
BukharT, c Itk , bab 8 ; al-NawawI, Ma&mtf, ix 
243, cf. also above, section 5), the liberation of 
the umm al-walad was deduced therefrom m 
three ways (al-Nawawi, ibid.) so that m all we 
have four different opinions attributed to a!-Sh 5 fi c I 
(al-ShawkanT, Nail al-Aw(ar, Kttab al?Itk, Bab 
Umm al-Walad , on N° 7). According to DSwud 
also, and the Zahirls, the Shi c l ImSms and the 
Twelver-ImSmls (here however sometimes with the 
qualification that she becomes free if she was still 
in the possession of her master at his death and 
her child is alive) and the Mu c tazills (al-ShawkSnl, 
op. cit.), she can be sold. Although the four ma- 
dhahtb in the end all declared that the umm al-walad 
could not be sold, the existence of i<bm<? on this 
point is nevertheless sometimes doubted (al-§an^inl, 
op. at, on N° 12, al-ShawkSnl, op cit ), sometimes 
however also definitely asserted (al-Nawawl, op. cit.). 
The verdict of a k^dl who gave a decision opposed 
to this teaching is not absolutely without support 
(cf. e. g Nawawl, op. cit. etc.). 
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7. In order to prevent the birth of a child the 
practice of c azl was frequent m intercourse with 
slave-girls, and it is therefore often discussed in 
connection with the utntn al-walad . The most 
important of the references m tradition on this 
subject have been collected by Wensinck, Handbook 
of Early Muhammadan Traditionary. “Intercourse”: 
here it is sufficient to say that c azl was considered to 
be permitted with a slave-girl. — To pievent a slave- 
girl becoming umm al-walad the master had also 
the possibility of not acknowledging the paternity 
of her child; this goes back to a similar usage in 
the pagan period (cf. above, sect. 1). While this 
was never so rigidly regulated as the case of 
disputing the paternity of a wife’s child (cf. there- 
on Wensinck, op . «/., s v. Child and the article 
li c an), nevertheless an effort was made to restrict 
the right of disputing the paternity in the case 
of the umm al-walad also HadiJhs are quoted 
from c Umar and Ibn c Umar to the effect that no one 
who has had intercourse with a slave-girl has the 
right to dispute the paternity of her child, even 
if he says he used c azl or if there is another 
pateinity possible. The Malikis and Sh 5 fi c is agree 
with this. The Hanafis on the other hand hold 
the view that the paternity of the child and the 
character of the slave as umm al-walad in this 
case depends entirely on an acknowledgment by 
the master. For this they cite traditions to the 
effect that lbn c Abb 5 s and Zaid b. Thabit had 
disputed the paternity of children of their slave- 
women on the ground that they had used c azl This 
question is discussed by al-Tahawi (op cit , p 66, 
68) and the traditions cited. — That the child 
borne by a slave to her master (on the assumption 
that his paternity is established) is free, has always 
been recognised in Islam without any diffeience 
of opinion and in the discussion of the position 
of the umm al-walad it is regarded as a presumption 
and argument for her not being sold The deduction 
is natuial that the father’s recognition of children 
born in concubinage (cf above, section 1) must 
as a rule have been legarded as a matter of course 
in the days just before Islam the survival of 
considerable possibility of disputing paternity with 
regard to a concubine seems to have actually been 
caused primarily by the considerable improvement 
m the position of the umm al-walad under Islam 
at the expense of her master. 

8. The details of the teaching of the fikh about 
the umm al-walad are as follows. Every, even 
non-Muslim, slave-girl who has borne her master 
(even after his death) a child is considered umm 
al-walad ; on the death of her master she becomes 
tpso ture free (so that she can neither be sold to pay 
off debts on the estate [cf however below] nor 
can she be included m the third of the estate set 
aside for legacies); a legacy set aside by her master 
m her favour is therefore valid, as tradition even 
from ‘Umar’s time shows (al-D 5 rimi, JVafayfi, 
bab 27) ; all legitimate and illegitimate children 
whom she has after becoming pregnant by her master 
are likewise free — m so far as they are not already 
free as children of her master. Even in the case of 
a stillborn child, the mother becomes umm al-walad ; 
opinions differ regarding a miscarriage. There is 
also a difference of opinion in the case where a 
man marries a foreign slave, makes her pregnant, 
and then sells her, as well as in the case where 
a man makes his son’s slave pregnant. From the 
umm al-walad y s expectancy of reversion to free- 


dom, it follows that she cannot be sold or pledged; 
if she commits a crime the master cannot evade 
his responsibility for her by disposing of her. In 
other respects she remains a slave . she has no 
right to property , the diya or ar$h. paid for in- 
juries to her belong to her master etc. On the 
question whether the master may mairy her without 
her consent, opinions diffei. In any case, the master 
has the right to her body and to her labour, but 
the Malikis allow him only to demand light work 
from her and piohibit him hiring her out. On the 
legal position of the umm al-walad of a mukatab 
and that of a non-Muslim, who adopts Islam, 
opinions vary. — Apart from the fact that the 
umm al-walad can be sold to pay debts which 
hei master had incurred before she became pregnant, 
she loses her reversion to liberty only, in the 
opinion of the Hanafis and Malikis, if she de- 
liberately kills hei master Accoiding to the Hanafis, 
in this case she is liable to kisaf , but in the case 
of accidental killing nothing is done to her; ac- 
cording to the Malikis, in the case of delibeiate 
killing she becomes the slave of the heirs who 
can kill her 01 not, if they leave her alive she 
receives 100 lashes and is put in prison for a 
year According to the Shafi c is, she has to pay 
diya in both cases and among the Hanbalis, ac- 
cording to one nwaya , not more than her own 
value or the diya , according to anothei rnuaya, her 
own value — On the opinion of the Shi c i imams, 
which differs not inconsiderably, see Querry, Droit 
Musulman , 11. 147 sqq. 

9. In Muslim law a most rigid distinction is 
made between marriage and concubinage, so much 
so that the mastei cannot enter into marriage with 
his slave at all. Divergences from this rule are 
extraordinarily rare Shadhad b Hakim (d. 210), 
a companion of Zufar’s, is said, when he bought 
a slave, to have married her on the ground that 
“perhaps she may be a fiee woman” ( c Abd al- 
Kadir, al-Djawahir al-mudta , 1, N°. 668; Ibn 
Kutlubugha, ed. Flttgel, N°. 81), and the Fihnst 
(p. 207, I5 ) records with reservation of al-Tahawi 
(d. 322) that he wrote a woik in which he justified 
marriage with slaves (but probably one’s own) But 
the authenticity of such stones is not certain; the 
first is among a number of anecdotes and the 
second is based on hearsay only A tiace of the 
old Arab custom of a concubinage merging in- 
to a marriage (cf. section 1) is not necessarily 
however to be seen in this; the first story would 
be explained by the overgreat scrupulousness often 
shown by lehgious people m secular affairs, and 
the second by the also not rare complaisance towards 
princes, which could be attributed to al-Tahawi 
m polemics. 

10 In spite of all the ameliorations which the 
development of Muslim law brought to the position 
of the umm al-walad , the old contemptuous feeling 
towards a union with a slave and the children 
born from it long remained. Among the hadiths 
which condemn the maintenance of concubines, 
one with a doubtless anti- c Abb 5 sid bias survived 
down to al-Bukharl ( Iman , bab 37; c /ik > bab 8) 
and Muslim ( Iman , trad. I, 5, 7), but had its 
meaning distorted. This was the last echo of the 
old pre-Islamic point of view. Under the completely 
changed social conditions, the absolute equality of 
the childien born from a marriage with a free- 
woman and in concubinage has now been long 
completely established. 
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mens, Le Berceau de V Islam, p. 276 — 306; 
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(Joseph Schacht) 

UMMA, the Kur’anic word for people, 
community, is not to be derived fiom the 
Arabic root 3 mm, but to be explained as a loanword 
from the Hebrew ( umma ) or Aramaic ( utnm*tfia ) 
It has therefore no duect connection with the 
homonyms also found in the Kur^Sn, which mean 
“a period” (Sara xi. 1 1 , xn 45) and “descent” (Sura 
xlni. 21 sq ). Perhaps the loanword found its way 
into Arabic at a comparatively early period (see 
Horovitz’s citation of the Safa inscription, 111 
407). In any case the word was taken up by 
Muhammad and henceforth becomes a specifically 
Islamic term 

The passages in the Kurban, in which the word 
umma (plur. utnam ) occuis are so varied that its 
meaning cannot be ngidly defined This much 
however seems to be certain, that it always refers 
to ethnical, linguistic or leligious bodies of people 
who aie the objects of the divine plan of salvation. 
Even m passages like Sura vii. 164 and xxvin. 
22, where umma is used in quite a colourless 
fashion, there is a hint of this significance The 
term is in isolated cases applied to the Djinn 
(Sura, vu. 36; xli. 24; xlvi. 17), indeed to all 
living creatures (Sura vi. 38) but always with the 
implication that these creatures are to be included 
in the divine scheme of salvation and are liable 
to judgment. Umma is exceptionally applied in 
one passage (Sara xvi. 121) to an individual, 
Abraham. Here the term eithei has the meaning 
of imam (so the Arab lexicographers), or Abraham 
is so called in his capacity as head of the com- 
munity founded by him (Horovitz), by a use of 
the part for the whole. Otherwise umma always 
refers to whole groups or at least to groups within 
laige communities 

God has sent to each umma a messenger (Sura 
vi. 42; x. 48; xiu. 29; xvi. 38, 65; xxin. 46; 
xxix. 17; xl 5) or admomsher (Sura xxxv 22, 
40) to guide them on the right path But like 
Muhammad, these messengers of God have often 
been attacked and called liars (Sara xxm. 46, 
xxix. 17; xl. 5). They will therefore appear on 
the day of judgment as witnesses against them 
(Sara lv. 45*, xvi 86, 91; xxviii. 75; cf. ii. 137). 
For each umma is brought to judgment (Sura vi. 
108; vii. 32; x. 50; xv. 5; xxin. 45; xxvn. 85, 
xlv. 27). In contrast to those who could not be 
converted, a number within the individual ummas 
however heeded the appeal of God’s messenger 
and thus came on to the right path (Sara xvi 
38). This is particularly true of the ahl al-ktlab. 

The companies of the righteous among the ahl 
al-kitub are also called ummas (Sara in. 109 sq . , 
v. 70; vn. 159; cf. 11. 128, 135; vu. 167, 180, 
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xi. 50). They are relatively small groups within 
larger communities. 

Muhammad frequently discusses the question 
why mankind consists of a plurality of ummas 
and has not remained a unit. He sees the ultimate 
reason for this in God’s inscrutable decree. “Men 
were a single umma Then they became disunited. 
If a word had not gone out from thy Lord, the 
matter would have been decided between them, 
about which they disagreed” (Sara x. 2o;cf. v. 53; 
xi. 120; xvi. 95; xlu. 6). Sometimes he traces this 
disruption to the malevolence of mankind (Sara ii. 
209, xxi. 92 sq . ; xxiii. 54^.). In another passage 
it is traced to the division of the Israelites into 
12 tribes (Sara vu 160; cf. 167). These rhetorical 
rather than logical utterances of Muhammad are 
most likely to be taken as replies to objections 
raised by his opponents (of the ahl al-kitab). The 
Prophet would hardly have come to tackle this 
difficult problem of his own accord. 

As regards Muhammad’s umma tn particular, 
we can trace a number of variations and changes 
in the meaning of the term. But the question is 
simpler here as we are dealing to some extent 
with a historical phenomenon 

In the first period of his prophetic activity 
Muhammad regarded the Arabs in general or his 
Meccan countrymen as a closed umma. Just as 
the earlier messengers and admomshers of God 
had been sent to the ummas of the past (see above), 
so he had now been given the task of transmitting 
the divine message to the Arab umma which 
had hitherto been neglected, in order to show it 
the way to salvation Like the earlier messengers 
(see above), he also was fieicely attacked by his 
umma and accused of lying. After he had finally 
broken off relations with the pagan Meccans and 
migrated with his followers to Madina, he created 
a new community there He went beyond the cucle 
of Muslims proper and included those citizens of 
Madina who had not yet heeded his religious appeal 
m one political combination. “The constitution of 
the community of Madina”, in which this unification 
was laid down in writing, expressly states that the 
citizens of the town, including the Jews, formed 
an umma (Ibn Hi§ham, p. 341,3 sq , 342, Ig sqq.). 
The predominantly political chaiacter of this 
new umma was however only a makeshift. As 
soon as Muhammad felt himself firmly established 
and had successfully attacked the pagan Meccans, 
he was able to exclude from his politico-religious 
community the Madlnese (especially the Jews) who 
had not yet adopted his religion. As time went 
on, his umma came more and more to consist only 
of his proper followers, the Muslims In contrast 
to the ahl al-kitab , with whom he had previously 
been in alliance, he now described the Muslims as 
an umma and laid stress on their religious and ethical 
qualities (Sara in. 100, 106). His final breaking 
away from the ahl al-kttab had as a result that 
he turned more and more to the Meccans and 
their centie of worship, the Ka c ba (cf. in this 
connection Sara 11. 119 sqq , esp. 122, and Sura xxii. 
35, 66). He only apparently resumed his original 
idea of an umma embracing all the Arabs. In 
reality the final result was fundamentally different 
from the starting-point. The Arab umma, which 
Muhammad had originally taken for granted, was 
only created by him after much hard work. If it 
at first represented a community of Arabs, this was 
more or less a secondary phenomenon. The essential 
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thing was the religious foundation on which 
it was based. The umma of the Arabs was trans- 
formed into an umma of the Muslims. It is no 
wonder then that it spread very soon after Muham- 
mad’s death far beyond the bounds of Arabia and 
m course of time brought together very different 
stocks and nations to foim a higher unit. 

Bibliography . E. W. Lane, An Arabic 
English Lexicon , 1 90, J. Horovitz, Kor anise he 
Untersuchungen y Berlin- Leipzig 1926, p. 5 1 —5 3 ; 
do , Jewish Proper Names and Derivatives in the 
Koran {Hebrew Union College Annual , vol. 11., 
Cincinnati 1925, p. 145 — 22 7), p. 190; K. 
Ahrens, in Z. D. M C7., N. F., ix. 37; Buhl- 
Schaeder, Das Leben Muhammeds , Leipzig 1 930, 
p. 209 — 212 (see further literature, note 24), 
277, 343 — 345 ; Snouck-Hurgronje, Der Islam 
(Chailtepie de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Reh- 
gtonsgeschtchte 4 ), p. 658-660, 672 sq , on umma 
m the literature of Tradition see the references 
under Community in A.J Wensinck, A Handbook 
of Early Muhammadan Tradition , Leyden 1927. 

(R Paret) 

UMMl, an epithet of Muhammad in the 
Kur 5 §n, connected in some way with the word 
umma [q v.]. It does not seem however to be a 
direct derivative, as it only appears after the Hidjia 
and has a different meaning fiom umma , which is 
already common in the period before the Hidjra 
In Sura 111. 19, Muhammad invites the alii al-kitab 
and the ummis to adopt Islam ( kul li ’ lladhina utu 
’ l-kitab wa ’ l-ummiyin . ). Ummiyun here means 

“heathen”, as it does in the same Sura, verse 69, 
where the word is put with this meaning into the 
mouths of the ahl al-kitab. The latter passage 
makes it probable that ummi or ummiyun is a 
word coined by the ahl al-kitab (probably the 
Jews especially) to describe the heathen. This 
explanation is all the more probable since Horovitz 
has shown that it has an equivalent in the Hebrew 
ummot ha- c dlam (Greek = roc ’fevti rov Kda/x.ov) 

In Sura lxu 2 theie is an allusion to God 
having sent an apostle to the ummiyun . As Mu- 
hammad here is unmistakably called an apostle 
from the heathen and for the heathen, it is natural 
to assume that he also refers to himself as the 
heathen piophet in the words al-nabi al-ummi 
(Sura vn. 156, 158) and presents himself “to the 
Jews as a n e bte ummot ha-dlam" (Horovitz, cf. 
Sura vn. 156: “whose name they find written in 
their Tawrat and the IndjiV'). What further shades 
of meaning Muhammad himself gave to this epithet 
is however very difficult to ascertain If we compare 
the words of Sura vu. 156 with the praise which 
Muhammad gives in Sura in 100, 106 to his umma 
we cannot help thinking that he might possibly 
also have been making a play on the etymology 
ummi < umma. In any case, he did not in the least 
consider the epithet al-nabi al-ummi as derogatory 
Frants Buhl has recently again put forward the 
thesis that ummi means not “heathen” (hSvncbg) but 
“untaught” (a cuk 6 <i). In spite of the fact that this 
could very well fit the text of SUra ii 73, there 
is on the whole more against than for it. UmmiyUn 
m Sfira 11 73 can, if necessary, no doubt be trans- 
lated “heathen”, if one does not want to try 
something else (see Horovitz). On the other hand, 
the same word in Siira 111. 69 cannot from the 
context possibly be translated “untaught”, even if 
we really understand the heathen by it. Ummi 
would also on etymological grounds be difficult to 


explain as “layman” for neither the Arabic umma 
nor the Hebrew umma nor the Aramaic umm e t&a 
means people in the sense of the laity. Finally 
Buhl’s objection to the Prophet calling himself a 
“heathen prophet” loses weight when we remember 
that Muhammad was peihaps not quite clear about 
the full significance of the Jewish conception of 
“heathen” and that he, as above indicated, may 
have given it a new significance. 

The application of the term ummi to Muhammad 
was often quoted as evidence that he could not 
read or write. In reality the expression has no 
beanng on the question. For the text of SOra u. 
73 which gives rise to this assumption does not 
chaige the ummiyun with ignorance of leading 
and writing, but with a deficient knowledge of the 
holy scriptures. 

Bibliography . A.J. Wensinck, Acta Onen- 
taha II (Leiden 1924), p. 191 sq.; J. Horovitz, 
Korantsche Un ter such ungen y Beilin-Leipzig 1926, 
P 5 1 — 53 > do., Jewish Proper Names and 
Derivatives in the Koran {Hebrew Union College 
Annual , 11, Cincinnati 1925, p 145 — 227), 
p. 190 sq. ; K. Ahrens, Z D M.G ., Neuc Folge , 
ix 37; Buhl-Schaeder, Das Leben Muhammeds , 
Leipzig 1930, p. 56, 131 (R PARtr) 

C UMRA, “the little pilgiimage” 1. The 
ceremonies of the (Muslim) c umra. 
The c umra, like the hadjdj [q v ], can only be 
performed m a state of ritual purity {thram [q.v.]). 
On assuming the thram , the pilgrim {muUamir) 
must make up his mind whethei he is going to 
perform the c umra by itself or in combination 
with the hadjdj and express his intention in an 
appiopnate niya [q v ] If he combines the c umra 
with the hadjdj (see below) he can assume the 
thram for both pilgrimages at once; in the other 
case the thram must be specially assumed for the 
c umra in the unconsecrated area {hilt) outside of 
the haram of Mecca This holds also for native 
Meccans who, when they are going to perform 
the hadjdj, can assume the ihram within Mecca. 
Three places are prefeired for the assumption of 
the thram foi the c umra. Dji c r5na, Hudaibiya and 
especially Tan c im The latter place was therefore 
also known as al- c Umra. With the utterance of the 
labbaika [q v ] formula, the actual ceremony of 
the pilgrimage begins. The muTamir goes to Mecca 
in order first of all to go around the Ka c ba [cf 
tawSp] He enters the mosque through the north 
door of the north-east side (Bab al-Salam), goes 
under the portal of the Banff Shaiba to the Black 
Stone built into the wall of the Ka c ba and, turning 
right, begins the sevenfold circumambulation of 
the Ka c ba, saying prayers all the while The first 
three circumambulations are performed at a rapid 
pace {1 amal), the foui last at an oidmary rate. 
After this is finished, in order to acquire a special 
blessing he presses himself against the part of 
the Ka c ba wall which lies between the Black 
Stone and the door of the Ka c ba. In conclusion he 
prays two rak c as behind the Ma^Sm Ibrahim, drinks 
a draught of the holy Zemzem water and touches 
once again in farewell the Black Stone (these last 
ceremonies are however not considered absolutely 
necessary). The mu c tamir now leaves the mosque 
thiough the great al-Safa door in order to perform 
the second essential part of the c umra, the running 
between al-SafS and al-Marwa [cf. the article sa c y]. 
He goes to the hill al-Saffc and utters a few prayers 
there. He then goes to the hill al-Marwa, over 
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four hundred yards farther north, past the north- 
east side of the mosque. A short low-lying stretch 
at the east comer of the mosque is covered at 
a more rapid pace ( harwal or khabab). Reaching 
al-Marwa, the mu c tamir again utteis a prayer. He 
then returns the same way in the reverse direction 
and so on until he has covered the distance seven 
times and ends at al-Marwa. He has thus com- 
pleted the ceremony of the c umia, and has only 
to have his han cut or be shaved by one of the 
barbers waiting there. If he is making the c umra 
in combination with the hadjdj, he only has his 
hair trimmed and has the proper cutting done on 
the 10 th Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja at the end of the hadjdj 

2. The History of the c Umra and its 
relation to the Hadjdj* The ceremonies which 
make up the Muslim c umra are undoubtedly for 
the most part taken over from the pre-Islamic 
period They completely lack any close connection 
with the religion preached by Muhammad, except 
for the Muhammadan prayers used in them The 
Prophet did not alter these practices but only 
assimilated them to his teaching This he could 
all the more readily do as their original significance 
seems to have become but obscurely understood 
by his contemporaries. That he allowed them to 
persist at all is probably less to be attributed to 
his personal reverence for them than to his political 
instinct which made him lespect the traditions of 
his conservative fellow-countrymen. 

On the paits played by the separate cere- 
monies of the Muslim c umra in the pre-Islamic 
penod see the articles ihrAm, sa c y and tawAf. 
The Muslim c umra as a group of ceremonies 
forming a single whole also goes back to a pre- 
Muhammadan institution This is shown by the 
very fact that Muhammad refers to it by a name 
which in his time seems already to have been a 
special term and enables us to assume that the 
thing itself was well-known This however does 
not mean that the separate parts of the pre-Islamic 
c umra exactly corresponded to those of the Muslim 
c umra. The two institutions, so far as we can see, 
did not exactly coincide. It is however very diffi- 
cult to make out in what the difference lay, as 
we do not even know the earliest form of the 
Muslim c umra, much less that of the £)jahilTya 
We have therefore to make up for the lack of 
authentic sources by deductions fiom matenal 
which is not absolutely above reproach. 

The pre-Muhammadan himra probably consisted 
of ritual acts, which were performed m a state 
of thrarn within Mecca and included the tawaf 
of the Ka c ba On the other hand, the course between 
al-Safa and al-Marwa (scfy) does not seem to have 
been included This follows from the text of Sura 
li 153, which clearly distinguishes between hadjdj 
and c umra on the one hand and the course between 
al-Saffi and al-Marwa on the other and describes 
the performance of the latter m connection with 
the hadjdj or c umra as irreproachable, indeed even 
meritorious, but still as a work of supererogation 
Muhammad himself performed it in 632 following 
the tawaf and thus by his example gave a furthei 
stimulus to the incorporation of the sa c y into the 
Muslim c umra. If the Muslim c umra in this respect 
shows an accretion compared with that of the 
pre-Muhammadan period, it seems also to have 
lost something For the c umra m the jQjShillya 
can hardly have consisted of the tawaf only. 
Probably an additional essential element in it was 


the sacrifice of animals bought for the special 
purpose, a custom which was later mainly confined 
to the hadjdj* Muhammad himself brought sacri- 
ficial animals to the unfortunate c umra of al-Hu- 
daibiya and a year later to the so-called c Urnrat 
al-Kadc?, 

As to the relation of the himra to the Ijadjdj* 
the very similarity of these two institutions has 
contributed to confuse them and to blend their 
distinguishing features. Their reciprocal fusion had 
already begun in the last years of the Prophet. 
Muhammad began the only liadjdj in which he 
took part as head of the Muslim community shortly 
before his death, by performing the tawaf an ^ 
sa c y after his arrival m Mecca, ceremonies which 
did not originally form the beginning of the hadjdj 
but were elements of the Muslim c umra. He there- 
upon put off the ihratn and said that the ceremonies 
so far performed formed an c umra. When more- 
over c Umar and others of those with him did not 
approve of putting off the thrarn and did not 
follow him, this clearly shows how closely the 
ceremonies of the c umra were associated with 
those of the hadjdj for them and that m their 
view these holy acts should be perfoimed m one 
and the same thrarn . If we reflect that the revelation 
announced on this occasion (SQra 11 192) laid down 
a penance for using the hadjdj for the c umra m this 
way and that Muhammad to some extent acknow- 
ledged himself guilty, then it is natural to sup- 
pose that Muhammad had only put off the thrarn 
in order to be able to associate with his wives 
who were there and not with the object of keeping 
c umra and hadjdj absolutely distinct (see Snouck 
Hurgronje, Het Mekkaansche Feest , p. 83 — 102). In 
any case, Muhammad in the year 632 made the 
c umra precede the performance of the hadjdj and 
thus put his approval on the combination of hadjdj 
and c umra This combination had a deeper cause* 
Muhammad on the one hand proclaimed Mecca 
with the Ka c ba as the centre of the worship of 
Islam and on the other took over the hadjdj, 
which originally had very little, if anything at 
all, to do with Mecca, into Islam He had indeed 
every leason to bring the Muslim hadjdj into 
connection with the sanctuary of Mecca. Tbe more 
he succeeded, however, the more the c umra lost 
its raison d'etre as a special pilgrimage to Mecca. 
It was therefore quite a natural development when 
the Muslim c umra became more associated with 
the Muslim hadjdj and original elements of the 
c umra were absorbed by the corresponding elements 
of the hadjdj, as was presumably the case with 
the sacrifices (see above). The c umra and the 
hadjdj did not however absolutely combine into 
one. This was prevented by, amongst other things, 
the fact that Muhammad in the pilgrimage above 
mentioned diew a line of separation between the 
two by discarding the ihrcim 

In the consensus ( i&mcP ) of Muslim opinion, 
two ways of combining the € umra with the hadjdj 
came to be lecogmsed m course of time, tamatttf 
and ktran . The former term was applied, following 
Sura 11 192 (man tamatta'a hi 'l-umrat 1 ila 

'Uha^ 4 d l \ t0 the way which Muhammad had 
actually followed, namely combining c umra and 
hadjdj with a break in the ihrZm. c Umar threatened 
during hts caliphate to punish its observance with 
the punishment of stoning and even under the 
early Omaiyads it does not seem to have been 
usual. Ktran is the name given to the combination 
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of Simra and fyadjdj without breaking the ihrUm . 
In this the thrSm is assumed for the c umra and 
the hadjdj at the same time. As in the Muslim 
hadjdj the ceremonies which constitute an c umra 
are also performed, according to the prevailing 
view an c umra is completely carried out when 
they have been performed, so that — if the niya 
of kiran has been taken — the hadjdj is completed. 
Some authorities however demand that the cere- 
monies of the c umra should be specially carried 
through. The ihiam must not be broken m any 
circumstances 

The c umra, m spite of its partial absorption in 
the hadjdj, has however retained its independence, 
although only to a limited degree. When the 
hadjdj is performed alone m the if} ad , i. e. by 
itself (in contrast to tamattif and ktran), the c umra 
also must be performed separately. Pilgrims who 
come from outside to Mecca seem as a rule in 
this case to peiform the c umra after the completion 
of the hadjdj ceremonies so that they naturally 
have to assume the thram again In the course 
of time this independent c umra ceremony seems 
to have become gradually confined to such Muslims 
as were permanently or for a considerable time 
resident in Mecca or came there at a time other 
than that of the hadjdj But it was just this local 
limitation of the independent c umra that favoured the 
survival of traditions from the pre-Muhammadan 
period If we therefore learn that the c umra for 
centuries was celebrated as an independent ceremony, 
preferably in the month of Radjab, we can probably 
see in this a survival of pre-Islamic tradition : the 
c umra in the time of Djahiliya was presumably a 
ceremony observed annually in Radjab and there- 
fore had nothing to do with the hadjdj, the pil- 
grimage m Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja (cf also the tradition 
according to which c Ukka§ha had his hair cut in 
Radjab of the year 2 to make himself look like 
a pilgrim). As Muhammad could only prepare 
the way for the combination of the c umra with 
the hadjdj but not complete it, the old tradition 
of performing it in Radjab survived for centuries 
later It is only in comparatively modern times 
that Radjab seems to have lost its significance 
for the performance of the c umra. The custom of 
the Meccans of journeying to the holy places of 
Medina in Radjab perhaps broke it down. When 
c umras are now performed in dissociation from the 
hadjdj 0* e * *frad\ the nights of the months 
of the fast (Ramadan) are specially favoured fqr 
this purpose and especially the last ten which are 
connected with the lailat al-kadr. 

3. The significance of the pre-Islamic 
and the IslSmic c umra. If the pre-Islamic 
c umra was annually performed in Radjab and also 
if the calculation is correct which places Radjab 
originally m the spring, its similarity with the 
Jewish passover strikes one at oDce. The animals 
which are sacrificed at it were perhaps, as in the 
Jewish ceremony, originally first boms (cf. Well- 
hausen, Reste , p. 98 sq.\ W. Robertson Smith, 
Lectures on the Religion of the Semites 3 , p. 227 
sq 464). In Muhammad’s time however, the ori- 
ginal significance of the c umra seems to have been 
practically forgotten and it no longer fell in the 
spring. 

The IslSmic c umra is an expression of piety, 
mainly of a personal nature, especially if it is 
undertaken separately and not with the hadjdj, 
the ceremony observed annually by the Muslim 


community together. Probably this individual cha- 
racter is the result of the fact that it lost its in- 
dependence in time and so far as it was not 
associated with the hadjdj constituted a work of 
supererogation. Before IslSm the c umra had probably 
a more collective character. 

The question, answered differently by the dif- 
ferent madhahab, whether the Muslim is bound 
to the same degree to perform the c umra as he 
is the hadjdj is of little significance, in as much 
as every Muslim who performs the hadjdj as a 
rule performs the Simra at the same time. The 
case of a pilgrim who has begun a hadjdj and 
for any reason cannot complete it, is a special 
one. Under these circumstances he is bound to 
perfoim an c umia in order to be able to put off 
the thram for a time. The omission is however 
not made good by this. The hadjdj on the contrary 
must be made good m the following year. 

Bibliography. Th. W. Juynboll, Handbuch 
des tslamischen Gesetzes , Leipzig-Leipzig 1910, 
p 138 sqq , [Wizarat al-Awkaf, Kism al-Mas 5 djid] 
al-Fikh c ala 'l-Madkahib al-arba c a , Kism al- 
c Ibadat , Cairo 1928, p. 664 — 669, 6*76 — 686, 
692 — 698; Bukhari, ed. Krehl, 1. 443 — 449; 
Muslim-Nawawl, 111 216 — 218, Nasir-i Khos- 

raw, Sefer-name , ed Schefer, p 66 sq ; lbn 
Djubair. Rthla , ed Wnght-de Goeje ( G . M. 5 ., 
v ), p. 80 3 y., 128 — 137, Ibiahim Rif'at Basha, 
MiPat al-Haramatn , Cairo 1925, 1. 99, 101, 
337, Burton, Personal Nairattve of a Pilgrim- 
age to Mecca and Medina , in , Leipzig 1874, 
p. 122 — 128, E. Rutter, The Holy Cities of 
Arabia , London-New York 1928, 1. 96 — 114; 
Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka , 11., Haag 1889, 

P 55 } 7 °i 75 s 9 1 83 sq . ; do , Het Mckkaansche 
Feest , Leyden 1880 (= Verspreide Geschnften , 
1 I sqq), Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heiden- 
tums 2 , p. 78 sq ., 84, 98 ; Gaudefioy-Demombynes, 
Le pelennage h la Mekke , Pans 1923, esp. 
p 192 sqq. and 304.^/., H. Lammens, Le culte 
des betyles et les processions religieuses chez les 
Arabes preislamites ( B /.F.A.O y Cairo 1910, 
p. 39 — 101), esp. P* 64 and 78, do., Les 
sanctuaires preislamites dans V Arable occidentale 
F. O B , xi 2), Bairut 1926, esp. p. 119, 
129 — 133; C Clemen, Der ursprungliche Sinn 
des happ (/j/, x. 161 — 177), p. 165 — 167 

(R. Paret) 

C UNAIZA, one of the most important 
towns in southern Nadjd, and of the distuct 
of Kasim The vocalisation used here is confirmed 
by the Aiab geographers (e. g. expressly by al- 
Bakri, Mu'djam, p. 670; Yakut, Mu'djam, ill. 
737 and pass.) and lexicographers (e g. Lisan al- 
c Arab , vu. 25 1) and also by the modern pronun- 
ciation [C. M. Doughty, Travels m Arabia Deserta , 
Cambridge 1888 (London 1924), li. 551 gives for 
it as his authority the educated negro Shaikh b 
c A 5 idh at c Unaiza] The transcription varies with 
different writers [Aneyzeh, Aneizeh, c Aneiza, Anei- 
seh, An6ze(h), Anezeh, AnSse ; English also Anizeh, 
c Aneyza(h), Aneiza, Anaiza ; French Eneyz6, 
5 An6!zeh] and sometimes agrees with that of the 
tribe c Anaza, transcribed in different ways. As 
regards the etymology, M v. Oppenheim ( Vom 
Mittelmeer zum Persischen Golf Berlin 1900, ii. 
54) deduces too much from the assonance when he 
thinks that the name suggests the original home of 
the c Anaza. If any etymological relation between 
the two names may be assumed, the most we can 
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say is that the foundation of the town may be 
asciibed to the tribe. The note in the Ta& aU 
' Artis , lv. 62 (cf. Ltsan , op . cit .) is also based 
on a connection with a tribe-names The explanation 
given to Doughty (op. cit , ii. 562, s v. Blackstone 
[of c Aneyza]) is untenable: “The name of 'Aneyza 
is from a berg upon which it is built”. 

In ancient times the site of c Unaiza seems to 
have been occupied by Tbpba (Ptol. vi. 7, 31), 
1. e. the Djarad al-Kasfm of the Arab geographers 
(e. g. Yakut, 11. 56), the old capital of Kasim; 
none of the positions given by Ptolemy corresponds 
to the position of c Unaiza so closely as that of 
Gorda, 76° 10', 24 0 30' (still better the vulgate 
24 0 io') Djarad(a) was located by A Sprenger, 
Die alte Geographic Arabiens , Berne 1875, p. 168, 
in the vicinity of the modern Buraida or 'Uyun 
(north of 'Unaiza), by Doughty (op. cit ., 11. 606) 
with more reason, in the mined site of the modern 
el-Ethell on the Wadi ’ 1 -Rumma, east of al-Rass 
(S. W. of c Unaiza) c Unaiza is mentioned in the 
older Arabic poetry, e g in the Harnasa , p 21 1, 
501 (ed Freytag), in Imru 5 u ’ 1 -Kais (ed Ahhvardt, 
The Dtvatis\ N° 34, 3 , in the Naktfid (ed Bevan), 
p. 334, 964, in a quotation from Aws b. HSritha 
in al-Hamd 5 nI, Dj_azlra (ed. D H. Muller), p 172, 
there is also the c Unaizatam in the Mifallaka 
of 'Antara, verse 9, which however does not quite 
fit (the dual form also in the quotation from a 
poet in Yakut, ii. 135 etc.), a place-name, which 
accoiding to al-Bakrl, op. cit., and Yakut, 111. 739 
is identical with c Unaiza, it perhaps was applied to 
two adjacent settlements (cf al-Karyatam) of the 
same tribe, and similarly with 'Unaizat in Yakut, 
111 298 It should be lemembered however that 

other places m southern Nadjd with dual endings 
can be cited, like Sirrain, Ramatain, Ushaiyain , 
but one can hardly see in this simply a local 
fondness for dual names, as Sprenger, Z.D M G , 
xin (1888), p. 329 would like to. However little 
they may weigh singly, these references enable 
us to conclude that the place was already of 
some importance m ancient times, as one might 
expect from its natural situation It was only in 
the later Muslim period that its importance began 
to increase. — Of the references in the Arab geo- 
graphers the most compiehensive is that in Yakut, 
111 737 — 739; according to him, 'Unaiza lies 
between Basra and Mecca (i.e. the halfway caiavan 
station), in the Batn al-Rumma, the gathering-place 
of the waters of the wadis, near a hill, which 
seived as a dam (cf. al-Bakrl, p. 207). The place 
belonged to the BanU 'Amir b Kuraiz. This em- 
phasises the features which made 'Unaiza important 
at a later date also, its central position on one of 
the gieat roads of northern Arabia and the fact that 
it was at the place where numerous small streams 
combined to form the main w 5 dl. In this main 
passage Yakut only adds scraps of information 
lelatmg to the plentiful water-supply of the district, 
which include the statement that (according to 
Ibn al-Faklh) c Unaiza was one of the wadis of 
al-Yam 5 ma (inaccurate for Nadjd or Kasim) near 
(mount) SuwSdj-, and quotations from poets (in- 
cluding early ones) which are of as little importance 
as the references to other mentions in poetry in 
other passages such as 1. 626, 762; 11 259, 855; 
in. 262, 298, 398; iv. 93 or the passages from 
poets in al-Bakrl, p. 207, 310, 670, 684, 801 
842. Yakut refers, iv. 77, s. v. KaryatSn (cf the 
article giratha in Pauly-Wissowa’s Realemyklo - 


pddie der klass . Altertumswissensch.) only briefly 
to the state of the water-supply in the vicinity 
of 'Unaiza. No further information is afforded by 
the passages quoted from the poets by al-Hamdanl, 
p 172 (see above) and in the list of old watering- 
places (verses from Muhalhil also given with 
variations by Yakut, iii. 739) In al-Hamdanl, 
p 178, 'Unaiza (with Wadjra and Zaby) is mentioned 
among the watering-places of the Kalb (and so 
described by B. Moritz, Arabien , Hanover 1923, 
p. 56). HamdSni’s editor (D. H. MUlier, ii. 188) 
has already called attention to the fact that al- 
Hamdanl in this passage seems to have taken 
the female name 'Unaiza in the Mifallaka of 
Imru^u ’ 1 -Kais, verse ii as a place-name (and 
so have others, cf. Ltsan , vn. 251); Wadjra also 
is derived from this Mtfallaka , verse 30, and 
Zaby from verse 36. The preceding place-names 
in Hamdanl, p 177, 8 are also taken from the 
poem; this passage is therefore rightly omitted 
fiom the Index geographicus in MUlier, ii. 83b. — 
In the excerpt from YSkut in the Maraud al* 
Ittilol (ed Juynboll, 11. 286), Safi al-Dln gives 
c Unaiza as a place between Basra and Mecca, then 
as a wadi near Mount Suwadj in al-Yamftma, and 
lastly as a well 2 miles from al-Karyatam m the 
Wadi ’l-Rumma (the original is Yakut, 111. 738; 
1V 77 ) — Sprenger’s statement (Die alte Geo- 
graphic Arabiens , p. 171) that Ibn Khurdadhbih 
mentions along with other stations 'Unaiza after 
Blna, a station on the road leading from the S.E., 
does not agree with the text but the place-names 
in this passage cannot be read with certainty (see 
B G A. , vi 1 91). Sprenger’s remark* “The shortest 
route from Yamama to Mecca, no itinerary of 
which is known to me, joins the Basra-Mecca road 
at Dar'lya and the road to Medina joins it at 
'Unaiza or near it” as regards the second state- 
ment is by no means indisputable The maps show 
why we cannot agree with the first The pilgrim 
road from al-Yamama joins the great caravan-road 
'Unaiza-Mecca at the watering-place of Sharma 
(North of the J 3 jabal Khal) Sprenger’s idea (Z. 
D. M. G ., xlu. 324, 326) that the 'Unaiza of the 
Arabic sources is different from the present 'Unaiza 
would not be without parallel but there is not 
sufficient foundation for it The statements in the 
Arab authors are perfectly applicable to the modern 
town. There are rums of an old settlement of the 
Banu Khalid, Djannah, not far from 'Unaiza 
(Doughty, op. cit., ii. 354 sq.), if the name 'Unaiza 
really used to be attached to another town, it was 
scarcely farthei away from the modem town than 
Djannah. The lattei place is said to have been 
founded about 1300 a. D by the KaisI Sabai', 
who also established other settlements m Kasim 
(Doughty, 11 241, 355 ; on this tribe we now have 
more accurate information in H Philby, The Heart 
of Arabia , London 1922, 11. 350, index). 

Of modern geographers, the first to mention 
'Unaiza is C Niebuhi, from second-hand information 
however In 1763 he ascertained that “Anase” 
was 10 days’ journey from Basra ( Beschreibung 
von Arabien, Copenhagen 1772, p. 344; Ritter, 
Erdkunde , xiii 343, 873a, separates this name 
and its mention from his Aneyzeh, p. 873b). The 
flist more accurate information about the interior 
of northern Arabia dates from the beginnmg of the 
xixtb century, as a scientific result of the Turkish 
and Egyptian operations against the Wahhabis. 
L. A. Coranc6’s Histoire des Wahabis (Paris 
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1810) already contains reliable geographical in- 
formation, in the publication of which S. de Sacy 
co-operated. The latter in the Tableau , note 39, 
p. 214 on p. 218 of this Histoire (appendix) gave 
the first fairly accurate list of the divisions of the 
Wahhabi kingdom and gave the provinces of al- 
Nadjd including among them in the third place 
Kasim, with the three towns “Kasym, Beryd6 
(Buraida) and Eneyz6” and ten more (cf. the 
extract in Ritter, op . cit , p. 467 sq ). When the 
Egyptian troops under Tusun, the second son of 
Muhammad c All, Pasha and afterwards viceroy of 
Egypt, m the campaign against the Wahhabis in 
1815 had advanced into the interior of Nadjd as 
far as the borders of Kasim and then began to 
retire, c Abd Allah, son and successor of the Wah- 
habi ruler Sa c ud who died m 1814, was m c Unaiza 
with a hostile force but did not allow himself to 
be involved in a battle for a decision. After the 
withdrawal of the viceroy, c Abd Allah deposed in 
c Unaiza as a punishment the chiefs of Kasim who 
had joined the enemy, and incited the Arab tribes 
against one another (cf on the events of the 
campaign. F. Mengin, Histoire de I'Egypte , Paris 
1823, 11 33 sqq.). On Ibrahim Pasha, the eldest 

son of Muhammad c Ali, advancing on Nadjd in 
1816, c Abd Allah again collected his forces in 
c Unaiza Ibrahim forced his way into c Unaiza 
out of which c Abd Allah had retired to Buraida 
a few hours befoie. The citadel of c Unaiza, about 
a quarter of an hour from the town, surrendered 
after several days’ bombardment whereupon the 
town itself which had been abandoned by most 
of its inhabitants also surrendered (cf Mengin, op . 
at, p 105 sq). After the fall of c Unaiza the 
rest of Kasim soon submitted to Ibrahim, who 
had nearly 6,000 palm-trees cut down in 'Unaiza 
to use them in the manufacture of war material — 
Just before the defeat of the Wahhabis, J. L. Burck- 
hardt (1815 and 1816) had collected at Mecca 
information about c Unaiza and Kasim (cf. his Travels 
in Arabia , London 1829, app vi , p. 457 sqq.) 
He gives Buraida as the capital of Kasim because 
this was the residence of the Shaikh at this time; 
but c Unaiza was much greater in size, which he 
compares with Siyit m Upper Egypt (3,000 houses*). 
He mentions bazaars and prominent merchants in 
the town (extract m Ritter, op. cit , p. 452 sqq.) — 
The next eye-witness was Captain G. F. Sadlier, 
who (1819) was the first European to cross Nadjd 
from east to west, from Katif to Medina. He mentions 
(. Account of a journey from, Katif . . . to Yambo , 
m Ti ansactions of the Lit. Soc. of Bombay, London 
1823, 111. 474) “Anizeh” as a place of importance, 
but it like other towns had been for the most 
part destroyed in the fighting: a few date-palm 
groves had survived. According to him, c Unaiza 
was the capital of southern Kasim and as a result 
of its central positioxv in a well watered valley was 
the centre of a busy trade, indeed the emporium 
for a considerable part of North Arabia, a j’unction 
of caravan routes from Ba§ra, Katif and al-Ahs 5 
to Medina and Yambu*. The town thus had a 
political as well as a commercial importance. Sadlier 
still found a number of merchants in the devastated 
town. His journey was frankly too hurried to 
enable him to gather scientific information of 
value. — Berghaus, Arabia (Gotha 1835), P* 88 
sq. calculated the geographical position of c Unaiza 
as 26° 26' N. Lat. and 41 0 17' East Long. Paris 
(more exactly 26° 23' N. Lat., 41 0 30' East Long. 


Paris [44° 7' East Long, of Greenwich] ; on Moritz’s 
map the position is put too far to the south and 
east). Ritter published {op. cit., xni. 523) from 
W. Schimper’s Arabtsche Reise (MS ) a table of 
population statistics which the botanist had drawn 
up in Ta 5 if from the unchecked statements of a 
Wahhabi m 1836, 1. e. about 15 yeais after the 
war; c Unaiza according to this had 25,000 in- 
habitants, which is probably too high a figure. 
The cruelty of Ibrahim’s hordes had only stimulated 
Wahhabism and about 1849 the last remnant of 
Turkish-Egyptian influence in Nadjd disappeared. — 
Later explorers of North and Central Arabia 
went through HS^il to the north, passing c Unaiza. 
W. G. Palgrave ( A narrative of a year's journey 
thiough Cential and Eastern Arabia , 1865) m 
1862 — 1863 on his journey fiom Ha 5 il only came 
as far as Buraida His statement that c Unaiza has 
32,000 inhabitants is untenable, like his other 
figures for Kasim. His account has always been 
distrusted; cf. most recently Philby’s doubts {op. 
cit , 11. 134 sqq) on the reliability of Palgrave’s 
account of his stay south of Hahl and his polemic 
against D G. Hogaith ( The Penetration of Arabia , 
London 1905, p. 248 sqq ) and other champions 
of Palgrave, among the latter are F Hommel, 
Grundriss der Geographic und Geschichtc des 
alten Orients \Handbuch der Alter tumswissen- 
sc haft , sect. 111., pait 1., book 1, 2 n <t half], 
Munich 1926, p 527. From about 1855 Faisal, 
who lived in Riyad and was presumably a grand- 
son of c Abd Allah, was trying to take c Unaiza, 
but the warlike inhabitants led by Zamil repelled 
his attacks and peace was made. The treacherous 
Faisal however again began fighting in 1862; the 
town could not hold out against thesupenor numbers 
of the enemy and after its defenders had suffered 
a disastrous defeat, it was mcoiporated with the 
rest of Kasim in the Wahhabi state of Nadjd (on 
the events after 1847 see Palgrave in A Zehme, 
Arabien und die Araber sett hundert Jahren, 
Halle 1875, p 379 sqq.) The fetters of dependence 
were soon cast off however for by Doughty’s time 
c Unaiza was again the model of a free independent 
community in Arabia — In 1864 C. Guarmani 
{II Neged Settentnonale , t/tnerarto da Gerusalemme 
a Aneizeh nel Casttm , Jerusalem 1866, with a map 
[N° 7] of his road from Buraida to c Unaiza) tried 
to penetrate into Kasim from HaM southwards 
but was taken for a Turkish spy and was brought 
a prisoner to c Unaiza, the base of opeiations of 
c Abd Allah b Faisal, who was at war with the 
Beduins, the emir Zamil however released him 
and he went to the Djabal Shammar. The fact 
that he was a prisoner prevented him making any 
special observations in c Unaiza. According to him, 
it is the most important town m Central Arabia, 
the capital of Kasim and has 15,000 inhabitants 
in seven quarters. He confirms isolated statements 
by Palgrave — Shaikh HSmid of al-Rass, J. G 
Wetzstein’s authority {Noidarabien und die sy rise he 
Wuste nach den Angaben der Eingeborenen , in 
Zeitschr. f. allgem. Eidkunde , Berlin X865, xvm. 
408 sqq ), talks of an alliance between c Unaiza 
and Buraida for protection against the people of 
the Shammar territory, the capital of which is 
Ha’il and gives a few geographical statements, 
e. g. on the stations on the road from c Unaiza to 
Buraida. c Unaiza, “the mother of Nadjd”, he calls 
the largest town of Nadjd; it is surrounded by 
gardens; the palms cut down by Ibrahim had been 
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replanted (cf. e. g. J. Euting, Tagebuch etner Reise 
in Inner- Arabten, ii,, Leyden 1914, p. 14 on 
dates from c Unaiza). 

The information so far available only enabled a 
rough picture of the appearance of the town to 
be drawn. It was known for example, that outside 
the stiong city wall lay palm-groves around which 
there ran an outer wall. The first and so far the 
only traveller to give a full and reliable account 
of c Unaiza is Doughty (in Arabia Deserta ; a not 
always well chosen abridgment is E. Garnett’s 
Wanderings in Arabia , London 1912 2 ). On his 
journey through northern Arabia, which occupied 
nearly two years (1876 — 1878) he also visited 
H&M and when he was driven fiom there and 
afterwards from Buraida also, was given a better 
reception, at fust at least, in the rival of the latter 
town. Under Zamil’s patronage, he was enabled 
to stay some months m c Unaiza (April 29 — July 16, 
1878), unlike other European tiavellers before and 
after him, and had therefore sufficient leisure foi 
thorough exploration and observation. He describes 
(Arab. Des , 11 337 sqq , Wanderings , 11 16 1 sqq ) 
the aspect and the walls of the town, the town 
itself, its streets, the houses outside and inside, 
the wells and water-supply, the date-groves around 
the town*, he gives a vivid picture of the life of 
the citizens, then personal qualities and manners 
and customs, their food and clothing, the religious 
and secular life of rich and poor, the social con- 
ditions, and the distribution of labour. In a special 
chapter (Life in Aneyza , 11. 365 sqq.) are collected 
obseivations on the characteristic teatures of tribal 
life, the defences and other aspects of the life and 
work of the town. Commerce is especially well 
developed, among the numerous merchants are 
some from abroad; merchants of c Unaiza on the other 
hand have their depots in Djidda, Mesopotamia 
and elsewhere. Caravans (coming from Basra) go 
from there to Mecca and Medina Various classes 
of artisans and tradesmen aie to be found there 
(field-labourers, masons, gold- and silversmiths and 
other workers in fine crafts whose filigree work 
is much esteemed in Mecca; cf. also Moritz, op. 
cit , p 57) From his account it is clear that the 
city occupied an outstanding position in Central 
Arabia for its prospenty and culture In the fifteen 
years before Doughty’s visit, it had doubled in 
size and now had about 15,000 inhabitants; Guar- 
mani gave about the same number. It is called 
the centre of Arabia from its position in the middle 
of the caravan route from Basra to Mecca; it 
could really be regarded as the metropolis of 
Nadjd Learning is held in high esteem by the 
rich merchants. Half of the townspeople are 
Wahhabis (on the movements of Wahhabism for 25 
years befoie Doughty’s arrival see ii. 428 sqq ). 
Wahhabi fanaticism brought about Doughty’s ex- 
pulsion from c Unaiza ; the “Nasr&ny” set out towards 
Mecca with the “butter caravan” which had come 
from Basra. — Doughty’s investigations established 
the main lines of the system of wadis of North 
Arabia and ascertained that the wadi, which runs 
south of Buraida, just above c Unaiza (on this region 
see Leachman, Geogr. Journal , London 1914, 
p. 512, the first to visit it since Nolde), is the 
W5di ’ 1 -Rumma (according to Yakut, 11. 823, to 
be written with one m, not Rumma, as Ibn Duraid 
for example requires ; pronounced 6r-Rmeh in 
northern Arabia, see Moritz, op. cit. f p. 22), about 
the course of which erroneous ideas were previously 


current (cf. Yakut, op. cit.). Southern Kasim may 
be called a gift from this wfidl. 

What we are told about c Unaiza by writers 
since Doughty amounts only to a few notes on 
local history. Euting (op. cit., i. 63) records in his 
diaries for 1883 (at Kaf) the struggle between the 
two Wahhabi families, that of Ibn Sa c Qd and that 
of Ibn Rashid, for supremacy m North Arabia, 
ii 226 (in 1884 at el- c Ola) a message of victory 
from Ibn Rashid. — Ch. Huber, who came in 
1884 from Ha’il via Buraida to 'Unaiza, where he 
only stopped a few hours, mentions in his Journal 
d'un voyage en Arabte , Pans 1891, p. 685, that 
c Unaiza was completely independent and had over 
5,000 rifles; Palgrave gives a similai estimate for 
the fighting men of c Unaiza and the villages 
belonging to it (cf Zehme, op. at., p. 380). 
Huber (p. 709) gives only a few cursory remarks 
on the immediate neighbourhood of the town; his 
map N° 13 gives a very useful sketch of the 
route for the stretch from Buraida to the Djabal 
al-Nlr — E v Nolde in 1893 on his journey to the 
camp of the emir of HaM, Muhammad b. Rashid 
(between Shakra and Riyad), also made a brief 
visit to 'Unaiza, in his Reise nach Innei arabten, 
Kurdistan und Armenian 1892 [recte 1 893 !], 
Brunswick 1905, p 78 sqq , he gives only details 
that were already known. His statement based on 
his enquiries, that c Unaiza has about 35,000 in- 
habitants, is wrong. His information about the wars 
of Ibn Rashid (p. 68 sq ) who became lord of Nadjd 
after taking c Unaiza m 1891, is more valuable — As 
Nolde (p 69) had prophesied, the situation changed ; 
soon after the death of Ibn Rashid (1897), the 
political preponderance of the Shammar capital Ha’il 
disappeared and c Unaiza again became independent. 
Buraida which is smaller, has recently come much 
to the front in the hegemony of Kasim. — 
Philby is the first to have acquired a know- 
ledge of the land S W. and S. of the political 
capital of Nadjd (Riyad), especially of the district 
of al-Afladj, in 1917 — 1918 he went from Riy 5 d 
around the whole Tuaik range to the south to 
the Wadi Dawasir He tells us nothing special 
about c Unaiza, although (op cit., 11. 120) he went 
not only to Midnab, but also via Buraida into 
Kasim, where Raunkjaer had been some seven years 
before him and Leachman m 1912, as far as 
Kusaiba (cf also his references to c Unaiza, 1. 47, 
54 ? 365)* He gives in some details an account of 
the most lecent developments of Wahhabism (see 
11. 334, index) 

Bibliography. The authors of the standard 
works (such as Yakut, al-Bakrl, al-Hamdani, of 
modern writers Burckhardt, Sadlier, Ritter, Guar- 
mam, Palgrave, Zehme, Sprenger, Doughty, Huber, 
Nolde, Philby, Moritz) are given in the article 
with the necessary bibliographical details 

(J. TKATSCH) 

C UN§UR (plur. c AnAsir) means, like a$l, ruhn, 
isfukis (<rroiz*iov) etc., principle, basis, element m 
the general sense. It is used in the special sense 
of materia pnma The hellemsmg philosophers, 
as a rule, use arkan or isfukisat for the four elements 
of the sublunar world, which are composed of 
matter and form and, according to the prevailing 
view, are mutable The material of the heavenly 
spheres is called rukn by these philosophers, more 
frequently however a fifth nature (f ah c ). 

Bibliography : Sprenger, Diet, of Techn . 
Terms , p. 960 sqq. (Tj. DE Boer) 
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c UN§URl, Abu ’l-KXsim Hasan b. Ahmad 
al- c Un§urI of Balkh, a Persian poet. The year 
of his birth is unknown and that of his death is 
variously given, the most probable date being 
441 (1049 — 1050). Very little is known of his 
life. The matter, mainly anecdotes, recorded by 
the Persian literary historians is of very little 
value According to a very late source, Rid5 Kuli 
Khan’s Ma&ntd- al-Fu$aha ? (Teheran 1295,1. 355), 
he was captured by robbers while on a tiading 
journey in his youth and deprived of all Ins goods. 
He was later brought by Amir Nasr, brothei of 
Mahmud of Ghazna, to the latter’s court, wheie 
he was highly esteemed as a coutt poet According 
to the Persian sources, he held the office of poet 
laureate (s&dh-t shtfara?) at the head of 400 other 
poets. How far this is accurate, it is impossible 
to say. That 'Unsurl was highly esteemed by his 
contemporaries as an artist is evident, at any rate 
from the reverence in which he is held by Minu- 
Sihrl. The latter sang his praises in the celebrated 
^asida of the candles (N° xxxm in Kasimirski’s 
edition). The stories however which tell how c Unsurl 
was commissioned by King MahmUd to produce 
a poetic version of the Iranian epic and how he 
did not feel fit for the task and recommended 
Firdawsi to the king for the work (e. g. Dawlat- 
shSh, Tadhktrat al-SAu c ara^, ed. Browne, p. 51), 
are part of the legend that has grown up around 
the great author of the Shdhnama . 

Works. c Unsuri wrote three mathnawis all of 
which are lost. Their titles were Khtng But u-surkh. 
But (The White and the Red Idol), Nahr-t c Atn 
al-Hayat (this is the most probable reading but 
the forms in which this title is given vary) and 
Wamtk u-A 4 hrd. His Diwan however has sur- 
vived and exist in manuscripts and in a Teheran 
edition of 1298 (1881). 

A. The Mathnawis. While the two first 
mentioned romantic poems by c Unsuri are mere 
titles to us, we know at least the contents of his 
Wamtk u-Adhrd, The subject was taken later by 
several Persian poets, but not much seems to have 
survived of this poem. There is a fragment of a 
Persian Wamtk Ad hr a poem by a certain NamI 
in a manuscript m the British Museum (Add. 7721, 
cf. Rieu, Catalogue , 11. 813) The version of this 
romantic theme by the Ottoman poet Lami c l (d. 
c. 940= 1533) is well known [cf. J. v. Hammer- 
Purgstall, Geschichte der osmantschen Dichtkunst 
bts auf unsere Zeit , 11 45 sq. } where a full synopsis 
is given. We may note that von Hammer’s much 
abbreviated verse translation Wamtk und Asra 
(Vienna 1833) does not give a proper idea of 
the contents of the original]. 

L§mi c l mentions c Unsurl as his precursor m the 
poetical treatment of this subject in the following 
lines : 

sabik** bu kissa-i kho sh manzart 
nazm edtb yazmltft meger ktm c Unfurl, 

Rum a dushmusJi akhir ol huri-ltbas 
Turkt dtlden hullasln kllmlsh palas 
(from the Leyden MS. N°. 566). 

The subject of the romance is the love story 
of WSmil^, son of the KhSkan of Cln, and the 
princess c Adhr&. The young man falls in love 
with a picture of the princess and has to go 
through many adventures and suffer much before 
he is united with his beloved. He is for example 
taken prisoner in war, falls into the hands of the 


black fire-worshippers, who wish to sacrifice him 
but he escapes, because the flames will not attack 
him and has adventures with peris (whose king 
is his friend) and d?tnn. c AdhrS has not much 
better fortune. She also falls into dangers of all 
kinds, until the lovers meet at the court of King 
Mizban of Tus, where not only is their marriage 
celebrated in brilliant fashion but several other 
happy couples, secondary characters in the romance, 
are also united. The Turkish poem of course only 
enables us to learn the subject of the lost c UnsurI 
poem, its external form with its numeious lyrics 
and rather precious style is a creation of Lami c I. 
The natuie of c Unsuri’s poem would have been quite 
unknown to us if a few verses had not been pieserved 
in Asadf’s Persian dictionary Lughat al-Furs (ed P. 
Horn, p. 25 where these fragments are given) We 
thus learn that the romance was written m mutakartb; 
this metie survived in later times only for the heroic 
epic, while the romantic epic used other metres. 

As to the subject of the poem we know — 
only on the very poor authority of DawlatshSh 
however — that a romance of Wamik and c Adhr5 
had already been wntten m Pahlavl for Khus- 
raw I and that a copy was brought to c Abd Allah 
b. T5hir The latter, however, is said to have 
ordered it to be destroyed because, as he said, 
he abominated the books of the fireworshippers 
(Dawlatshah, Tadhkira , ed. Browne, p. 30, cf. E. 
G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia from 
Firdawsi to Sa c di , p 275 sq .). This story piobably 
caused von Hammer ( G . O. D , n. 45) to say. “The 
cause of the disappearance of this poem in IslSm 
seems to have been mainly the fact that it originally 
contained the teaching of the fire-worshippers .... 
in its present form therefore it cannot be regarded 
as the original story but only as a feeble echo of 
it” E. J. W Gibb’s judgment ( Hist of Ottoman 
Poetry , 111. 26) is also based on this passage. 

Von Hammer’s assumption is however unnecessary 
even if we grant that there was a Pahlavl onginal. 
The subject of the poem is the final union of two 
lovers in spite of all obstacles. This very subject 
is the main theme of the Hellenistic romances of 
the early centuries A D. We may perhaps assume 
that there weie free versions of such romances in 
Pahlavl literature (which perhaps came through 
Syriac) and that the original story of Wamik was 
based on a work of this kind. The matter must of 
course have been adapted to the East and Muslim 
authors must have later contributed their share. 
That the supposed Pahlavl original had a religious 
bias, as von Hammer thinks, can never be proved 
and is, besides, very improbable One circumstance 
which makes the assumption of a Pahlavl original 
less probable is the fact that the two chief characters 
in the poem have Arabic names, as P. Horn 
( Gesch . d . Pers Lift., p. 178) has already recognised. 

B. The DlwSn. c UnsurI’s DiwUn contains, as 
one might expect, mainly kafidas m praise of 
MahmUd of Ghazna, his brother Nasr and his son 
Mas*Ud as well as of nobles like the vizier Maimandi. 
It of course also contains ghazah , ktfas and rubifts ; 
the author himself says that he is a writer of 
love-poems as well as a panegyrist: 

mara bahra du ctz amad zt giti 
dil-t pak u-zaban-i madh-gustar 
yaki bar mthr-i djanan wakf kardam 
yaki bar madh-i SRUhamkah-i ktsjywar 
(Ma$ma c al-FufahdP , i. 357). 
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c UnsurI’s primary importance is as a writer of 
fajldas. The oriental literary historians are most 
enthusiastic about these panegyrics but the value 
of their judgment is lessened by the wellknown fact 
that in most cases they are too lavish in their praise. 
To a European, the whole panegyric poetry of 
the Persians offers little attraction ; one must 
however recognise that c UnsurI shows himself by 
no means unfitted for his task. The subjects of the 
kasidas are usually the great deeds of King Mah- 
mud: m these cases the poems contain an epic 
element. There are other subjects which we find 
in other panegyrists, e. g MinEtihri, such as the 
descriptions of festivals (djashn-t sada etc ) or the 
king’s war-horse c Unsuri also writes on Mahmud’s 
war-elephant and his sword. That the poet occa- 
sionally expresses the same ideas and images in 
different kasidas can hardly be avoided in view 
of the uniformity of his subjects c Unsurl’s taslibibs 
are often erotic but we also find the descriptions 
of nature which we know so well from Minflfcihrl 
and AzrakI for example. In such waifs we often 
find quite beautiful lines, for example in a descrip- 
tion of the beginning of spring. 

Afsar-t stmltt firu girad zt sar kuh-i buland 
{Ma&mcf al-Fusaha P, 1. 356). His gurtzgahs (tran- 
sitions from tashblb to ttiadh) not mfiequently 
contain original ideas, as when he says that in 
spring the days increase in length like the power 
of the king and the nights become shorter like 
the lives of Mahmud’s enemies. 

In these poems we find all the rhetorical embel- 
lishments of the period just as in the panegyrists 
of the later Ghaznawids and SaldjHks We frequently 
find very pretty comparisons . e. g. in the descrip- 
tion of one of the king’s victories: 

bar ab dar hattiah gharka shudand cun 

[. Ftr c awn , 

cu bar gudkasht bar an ab shah Musawar 
(Mafjma*' al-Fusaha?, 1. 358). 

Very neat is an allusion like * 

an kih dar har liz darad rasm hamcun 

[nam-i feh w ad (= Mahmud') 

w'an kih dar har ham darad gam Itin 

[t am-i pusar (= Mas^ud) 
(Ma$ma c al-Fusaka\ i. 360). 

Less fine, even to European taste rather frigid, 
pictures are not lacking \ thus he compares a garden 
bright with flowers to a copy of the book of 
Euclid with its many mathematical figures. 

In one pleasing and ingenious form of poem 
he attained considerable success, e. g. in the poem 
on Nasr, which consists of questions and answers 
(transl by Browne, Lit . Hist, of Persia from Ftr - 
dawsi to Soldi , p. 121 sq .), as in another kasida 
on the same prince (Ma&mcf al-Fu{aha?, 1. 362) 
which has three internal rhymes in each couplet 

hhtradra td<& u-piraya , adabra & aw har 

\u-mdya, 

ba dil ba fafepr ham say a, ba himmat ba 

[had a ham bar. 

The reading aloud of such a piece must have 
been very effective, but practically all the beauty 
of these pieces disappears in translation (cf. P. 
Horn’s observations in his Gesch. d Pers. Lift 
p. 80). 


Some of c Unsuri’s smaller poems are said by 
the literary historians to be improvisations com- 
posed on certain occasions. The best known is 
the quatrain which he is said to have uttered 
when MahmEd had his favourite Ayfiz’s locks 
shorn and regretted it afterwards (cf. Browne, op. 
cit ., p. 38). Other short poems were improvised 
on the king’s failing from his horse and on Mahmud 
being bled. 

Even in the middle ages c UnsurI was reckoned 
a classic Ibn Kais, the celebrated writer on poetics, 
quotes him ten times (cf. Ibn Kais, Mutyam [ G . 
M S, x ], index) We may note the passages on 
p. 323* where the line which is given as an ex- 
ample of the figure of speech called ta&bih-i 
malkus may be a fragment of the Wamik ; on 
p 445, where m the discourse of borrowing in 
poetry ( nakl ), a passage from c Unsuri*s poetry is 
quoted, the idea of which is borrowed from RudakI 
but is better expressed by c Unsurf, and lastly on 
p. 269 where Ibn Kais cites a passage in c UnsurI 
for the archaic form abar instead of bar, of which 
idiom he however disapproves. 

B i b liograp hy c Awfl, Lubab al-Albab (ed. 
Browne)^ 11. 29 sqq , Dawlatshah, Tadjfkirat 
al-Shular^? (ed. Browne), p. 44 sqq., Lutf C AU 
Beg, Atashhada , Bombay 1299, p. 319 sqq.\ 
Rid 5 Kull KhSn, Madjma c al-Fusahc? , Teheran 
1295, 1. 355 sqq. 1 Grundrtss der Iran. Phil 
11 224, 239 sq , 368, E G Browne, A Literary 
History of Persia from Fir daw si to Sa c di 
(index), Rieu, Supplement (index). 

_ (V. F Buchner) 

C UNWAN, Muhammao Rida b. HaejejI .Salih 
Tab^IzI, Persian poet who flourished m the 
middle of the xi* h (xvnth) century. He lived in 
Meshhed; Tahir Nasr-Abadi met him there and 
quotes him in his Tadhkira completed m 1089 
(1678) His dfwan is in the Library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (Ivanow, Descriptive Catalogue , 
coll. Curzon, Calcutta 1926, p 198). 

B tb ho gr ap hy c AlI-Kull Walih D&ghistant, 
Riyad al-Shu c artI ( apud Ivanow, Descriptive 
Cat., coll. Curzon, Calcutta 1926, p. 4 1 ; wrongly 
transcribed c tnwan ); Sprenger, Cat Oudh (Cal- 
cutta 1854), 1. 102. (Cl. Huart) 

C UNWAN (a.), the title of a book, usually 
decorated in fine manuscripts by a frame work of 
arabesques which the printers have sought to 
imitate by a happy arrangement of fleurons, tail- 
pieces and other printers’ ornaments. In Persian 
manuscripts the first two pages, very much orna- 
mented with floral patterns, are called sar-lawh 
“head-plate”. (Cl. Huart) 

C URBAN. [See Arabia, b.] 

URDU, an Indian language. The Urdu 
language, which as the result of a series of causes 
has now come to occupy the position of a lingua 
franca for India, is of mixed origin. Neither Indo- 
Aryan nor Persian can claim a monopoly m its 
creation and formation; it has, lexically and gram- 
matically, thrived upon the linguistic and cultural 
stocks borrowed from both. It is the ineffaceable 
monument of the mingling of two peoples and 
their cultures — the Hindu and the Muslim. 

With the advent of the Muhammadan conquerors 
from the North-West the first foundations of this 
language were laid m India. During the reigns of 
sultan MahmEd of Ghazni [q.v.] and his son Mas c Ed 
[q. v ], many HindBs, such as Tilak, Nath and 
others, held highly responsible posts at the court 
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of Ghazni. A Hindu army also was stationed there, 
of which, during Mahmud's reign, Swendra Rao, 
a Hindu, was the commander. The last rulers of 
the Ghaznawi dynasty left Ghazni and settled in 
the Pandjab, where they continued to live until 
their rule came to an end. Thus, both m Ghazni 
and at Labor, Hindus and Muhammadans began 
to enter into close contact with each other. Many 
lords, nobles, and other prot6g6s of Mas c Ud’s court, 
whom the raids of the Saldjulj: Turks had made 
homeless wanderers, also sought his protection and 
made Labor their permanent home. This daily 
contact between the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
had a far-reaching influence on the languages spoken 
by the two communities. Thus we find in Prithvl 
Rad} Raso , the famous work of Cand Bardal, the 
court poet of Prithvl Radj (died A D. 1 1 92), distinct 
traces of this influence, for, as he himself states, 
he “has made use of the Kur’anic language” 
(canto 1 23), and his book contains in fact many 
Arabic and Persian words. 

Urdu is a Turkish word meaning “camp” or 
“army” As the Turks, Persians, and Indians all 
lived together m the Royal camp, their language, 
whtch was an admixture of these thiee languages, 
was called the language of the Ahl-t Urdu , “people 
of the camp”, or more simply, the language of the 
Urdu , the camp, and after some time the language 
itself became known as Urdu. Whilst the Muham- 
madan rulers of India spoke Persian, which enjoyed 
the prestige of being their couit language, the 
common language of the country continued to be 
Hindi, derived through Prakrit from Sanskrit. On 
this dialect of the common people was giafted the 
Persian language, which brought a new language, 
Urdu, into existence Sir George Grierson, m the 
Linguistic Survey of India , assigns no distinct place 
to Urdu, but treats it as an offshoot of Western 
Hindi This view overlooks the preponderating 
influence of Persian, which has deeply affected 
Urdu m its formative process. It is not merely 
words that are borrowed , the whole poetry of 
Urdu — its prosody, themes, style, imagery, allu- 
sions, grammar, and peculiarities of construction — 
and even its prose are saturated with Persian. It 
cannot strictly be called either a branch of Hindi 
or an offshoot of Persian, but is a distinct language 
of a mixed character. 

The first great Persian poet and wntei of India 
who used Hindi words in his compositions was 
Amir Khusro (653-725 = 1255-1325) [see khusrU, 

ABU ’L-HASAN AMIr], It is generally believed, and 
has been mentioned m some Tadbkiras, that Amir 
Khusro composed many works in Hindi; but these, 
unfortunately, are not extant, though one or two 
of his ghazals are still frequently quoted m which 
one mitral (hemistich) is m Persian and the other 
in Hindi, and also many versified conundrums 
(cistd) etc in the mixed language. 

This practice of writing mixed poetry, with 
alternate hemistichs m Hindi and Persian, continued 
long after the time of Khusro, and it was for this 
reason that such poetry was called Refekta. Now 
the word rlkfetan has various meanings, one of which 
is to produce and rhyme something new. After 
Amir Khusr 5 had succeeded m producing a new 
combination of Persian and Indian rhymes, the 
word rife&ta came to be used as a term of music, 
denoting a composition of such mixed Hindi and 
Persian verses or hemistichs as were in harmony 
both in respect of the subject matter and of the 


! tune. Gradually, however, the term lost this strictly 
musical sense, and came to be loosely applied to 
such bilingual metrical compositions. Still later, 
every branch of Urdu poetry was called by this 
name, and finally the language itself came to 
be known as Rekhta. The word Rekhta is thus 
another proof of the mixed character of the Urdu 
language. 

For a long time this new language was called 
Hindi or Hmdwi, subsequently it became known 
as Rgkhta, and after some time was called UidU. 
This name was the one most popularly accepted, 
and it survives to this day. During the days of the 
East India Company, Urdu was called Hindustani 
(i. e. the Indian language), which is a recognition 
of the fact that of the numerous languages of India 
this alone deserves to be regarded as an Indian 
lingua franc a. 

Though the Urdu language originated m the 
Doab (the land of the Two Riveis, the Ganges 
and the Djamna), or more strictly in Dihli and 
its vicinity, it was in the tableland of the Dakhan 
[q. v ] that it first assumed literal y form The 
earliest users and promoters of Urdu were mostly 
the learned Sufis, who may be regarded as the 
real patrons of this language Just as the great 
Buddha had given up Sanskrit for Pall in older 
to carry his divine message to the masses, so too 
these learned saints, realising that to reach the 
people the language of the people must be used, 
employed Urdu instead of Arabic and Persian, 
which were the two polished languages of the day ; 
and when in the course of their wanderings they 
came to such parts of the Dakhan as Dawlatabad, 
Gulbarga, Ahmadabad, Bldjapur, Patan (Gujarat), 
etc., they preached to the natives of those parts 
in the language which they had brought with them 
fiom Dihli. Some of them, e. g. Saiyid Muhammad 
Banda Nawaz (who came to the Dakhan m 800 = 
1398 and whose tomb is at Gulbarga), wrote 
brochures, verses and books m this language Their 
example was followed by their disciples, who also 
wrote books in this language und contributed in 
no small measure to its popularity The fiequent 
use in it of Arabic and Persian words and phrases 
and the use of Persian script distinguished it from 
Hindi proper. 

Besides Banda Nawaz, whose biochure Mfrafji 
al- c A*hikin has been edited by the present writer 
(Hyderabad, Dakhan, 1900), there are many other 
Sufis who used Urdu as the vehicle of their prose 
and poetic productions. Miradjl, surnamed Shams 
al- c Ushshal* (died A. h 902), a saint of BidjSpur 
and follower of a disciple of Banda Naw 5 z, together 
with his son and successor §hah Burhan DjSnam 
(d. 990) and the latter’s son Amin al-Din A C 15 
(d. 1076), were prose and poetry writers of no 
mean ordei in Dakhan! Urdu. Similarly m GudjarSt 
the credit of popularising the Urdu language goes 
to Sufis. Shah c Ali Muhammad £)jlv (d. 973) was 
a great Sufi poet, the collection of whose verses 
is known as jQ^awahtr al-Asrar . Another Sufi poet, 
Shaikh Khub Muhammad, was the author of the mathr 
nawi called Khub Tarang ( written in 986 = 1578). 
Amin, author of Yusuf Zulehha (1 109 = 1697), also 
belongs to GudjrSt. 

There were three great centres of Urdu in the 
Dakhan, viz. Golkunda, the capital of the Kutub 
Shahl kings; BldjSpur, the capital of the c Adil 
Shahl kings; and Ahmadabad (GudjarSt); and it 
is interesting to note that the language spoken 
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in each of these three centres shows slight local 
variations. 

While almost all the rulers of the Kutub §hahi 
dynasty were great patrons of art and learning, 
sultan Muhammad Kull Ku{ub Shah (reigned 
899— X020 = 1580 — 1611), whose Kull iyUt is a 
voluminous wo*k, was a poet of versatile genius, 
and his two successors, sultan Muhammad Kutub 
§hfih (1020 — 1035 =5 1 61 1 — 1626) and sultan c Abd 
Allah Kutub §hah (1035 — xo ^3 = 1625 — 1672), 
and also Tana Sljah (1083 — 1098= 1672—1687), 
the last ruler of the dynasty, were themselves 
good poets and used to compose Urdu verses 
Other famous poets of the Kutub §h5hi period 
are: I. Wadjhi, who related a love-story of Mu- 
hammad Kull Kutub Shah in his mathnawl Kutub 0 
Musbtari , written in 1018 A H.; 2. Shihab al-Dln 
Kuraishl, author of Bhog Bal\ 3. Shaikh Ahmad 
Sharif, author of a mathnawl on medicine ; 4. Qhaw- 
wasl, author of Saif al-MulUk wa-Badi c al- Dj amal 
(1035) an( * Tutl NUma (1049); 5 Ibn Nishati, 
author of Phut Ban (1076); 6. RazI or Kutubi, trans- 
lator of Tuhfat al-Nasd y th or Panda kd Tuhja , 
7 Tab% author of Bahrdm o Gulandam ; 8 Walah, 
author of T&l*b 0 Mohnl\ 9 Muzaffar, author of 
Zafar Narna-t c l£&k (the four last-named belong 
to the period of c Abd Allah Kutub Shah) ; 10 Fa’iz, 
author of Rtdwan Shah Ruh-Afza, 11. Shahl and 
12. Mlrza, both elegists, 13. Nurl of Hyderabad 
and others flourished under Abu ’l-Hasan Tana 
Shah. 

The c Adil Shahl kings were also great patrons 
of art and learning Under Muhammad c Adil Shah 
(l°35 — 1067 = 1626 — 1656) there flourished four 
great poets* 1 Hasan Shawki, author of Path - 
nama-t Nizam Spah (describing the battle of 
Tahkotfi), and of Mizbam-i ''Adi l Shah , 2 Muklmi 
(Mlrza Mukim Khan), author of Fa{hnama-i Yak - 
heri (an account of the victory of c Adil Shah) 
and a love-poem of Mahyar o (Sandar Bhan, 3 
RustamI (Kamal Khan), author of the voluminous 
mathnawl Khawarnama (an account of the wars 
of the Khalifa c AlI), written in 1059 a h , 4 
Malik Khushnud, author of Pfrannat Singar (the 
story of Bahram), written m 1055 Whilst it was 
Ibrahim c Adil Shah II (988 — 1035 = 1580 — 1626), 
called the Djagat-Guru on account of Jus mastery 
of music, and author of the famous book Nautas 
on Hindi music, who made Hindi (or, more cor- 
rectly, Dakhanl Urdu) his court language in place 
of Persian, c All c Adil Sh5h II (1067 — 1083 = 
1656 — 1673) was particularly interested m the 
Urdfl language Amongst the Dakhanl Urdu writers 
who were active during his reign are: I. Mulla 
Nusratl, the famous author of Gulshan-t c fsAk and 
*Alinama; 2. AySghl (Muhammad Amin), author 
of Nadiatnama (1076) and Shame? ilnama ; 3. Saiyid 
Bulakl, author of Mlrddjndma (1065). During the 
reign of Sikandar c Adil Shah we find the following 
poets: 1. Shah Amin al-Dfn A c lfi (see above), 
2 c Abd al-Mu^min of Bldjflpur, author of c I$Ak- 
nama (an account of Saiyid Muhammad of Djawn- 
pur, Afahdi-i maw c ud ) ; 3. HSshimi, the author of 
Yusuf Zulaikha , the best-known and greatest poet 
of this period. He was born blind. It was perhaps 
he who laid the foundation of rekktt, 1 e. poems 
written in the language and idioms of women, 
developed by Rangln (see below). 

Behn (Kazi Mahmud) of Gogi author of Man 
Lagan (1112 = 1700), Wadjdi author of Panchhi 
Bacha, the translator of c Aft8r's Manpk al~T atr an< * 
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some other poets flourished in the 12th century 
when Awrangzeb conquered the Deccan. In prose, 
the first books to be written in Urdfl were in 
the Dakhanl idiom. Besides sayings of the saints 
(such as Shah Radju Saiyid Kattfll, Saiyid Mu- 
hammad Banda NawSz, and ShSh Amin al-Dln 
A c la), some short treatises on mysticism composed 
by them are still extant, but these do not pos- 
sess any great literary significance. Other more 
voluminous and important works on literature and 
theology were also written, such as the Sharh-i 
Sharh-i Tamhld . This was a translation into 
Dakhanl Urdu by Saiyid Mirfi of Hyderabad (died 
1074=1663) of the Persian work called Tamhldat 
written by kadi c Am al-Kudat Haraad&nl (died 
533 = 1137). 

The above-mentioned poet Wadjhi or Wadjhi was 
the author of a prose work which has great literary 
significance, called Sab-Ras or Husn o Dil (“Beauty 
and the Heart”) It is a kind of allegory, describing 
the conflict between beauty on the one hand and 
the love sentiments of the heart on the other. 
The whole book is written m rhymed prose, and 
was composed in 1045 C 1 ^35)* Another voluminous 
piose work, bearing the name of Tar&amaA 
Shamaftl al-Atkiya , is a translation, made by MlriL 
Ya c kub about 1080 (1670), of the Persian book 
of Rukn c Imad al-Dln, who was a spiritual disciple 
of Kh w adja Burhan al-Dln (died 732 = 1 332 at 
DawlatabSd). Many other prose works were also 
written soon after this time. 

In this early language, just as Arabic and Persian 
words have been allowed to intermingle freely 
with Hindi words, so also the authors have drawn 
freely upon both Hindu and Muhammadan legends 
for the subject matter While some of the themes 
versified are translations from Persian writers and 
poets, for others the authors are indebted to popular 
legends in the Sanskrit and Hindi languages, and 
also to Hindu folklore, e g Nal Daman, or Nusratfs 
famous mathnawl Gulshan-i which is a love 

stoiy of Madm&ltl and Manohar, or the story of 
Kam-rup Kamta In the books written by the 
Sufis, words of all three languages, Arabic, Persian 
and Hindi, have been freely used, and the poets 
too have drawn their similes and metaphors from 
all three 

It was, however, only when these works began 
to be written in Persian characters, and the system 
of Persian (or Arabic) prosody was adopted, that 
the real foundations of the Urdu language can 
be said to have been laid The Padmdvat of 
Malik Muhammad of jQja^is (947 = *54°X although 
composed in the perfect Hindi of that period and 
containing but a sprinkling of Arabic and Persian 
words, was nevertheless written m Persian cha- 
racters. The prose works as well as the verses 
composed in the early Dakhanl Urdfl were similarly 
written, and the majority of the poems have Persian 
metres. Malik Muhammad, by presenting the pure 
Hindi language of that period in Persian characters, 
represents the fusion of Indian and Islamic cultures. 
The writers who came after him went a step 
further, and by writing prose and poetry in a 
combination of Hindi, Persian and Arabic words 
still more oiosely cemented this alliance. Their 
adoption too of Persian (i. e. Arabic) prosody 
helped to make the foundations of the new lan- 
guage permanently strong. This may be ascribed to 
the influence of Persian culture, which was then 
predominant. Closely in the wake of foreign prosody 

As 
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came foreign music, and these two helped to give 
an entirely new colouring to the nature and moral 
tone of Urdu poetry. 

The beginnings of what may be called modern 
Urdu poetry were made in the time of Muhammad 
Shah (1131— 1161 = 1719—1748). Even Wall 
Dak h an I (1099-1159=1688-1744) of Awrang- 
Sbad learned from the masters who were then at 
Dihli, and drew his inspiration from them His 
verse shows a tendency to select and refine, and 
he sincerely endeavours to choose the most polished 
words and idioms The proportion of Hindi and 
Persian elements in his verse, both as regards 
diction and subject-matter, is about equal His 
contemporary Siradj is also a good poet, and uses 
a purer language than Wall. 

The classical period of Urdu poetry begins with 
Mir Tal<:I (1137— 1225 = 1713 — 1799). Mlr’s 

poetry truly reflects his own life. As he was the 
son of a pious darwish who had kept himself 
strictly aloof from everything worldly, the tender 
and impressionable years of his life were spent in the 
society of saintly darwlshes. He lost his father at the 
age of eleven, and leaving Agra, his native place, 
came to Dihli to earn his living At this time, the 
once famous and powerful Mughal empire was fast 
crumbling to pieces, and the frequent incursions of 
Ahmad Shah Durrani, coupled with the plundenng 
activities of the Djats and the Marathas, had 
deprived it of even that meagre share of prestige 
which had been left to it after the devastating 
onslaughts of Nadir Shah All this had a deep 
effect upon Mir (see his autobiography JDhikr-t Mlr\ 
and accounts for the general pessimism and tender 
pathos of his poetry His verses are lyrical and 
are couched m the sweetest, simplest and most 
melodious language, a combination but rarely met 
with in other poets His ghazals and malhnawls 
are by far the best to be found in Urdfl literature, 
and then merit has been acknowledged by almost 
all the great poets in Urdu Mir was a man of 
veiy strong character, self-respecting even to a 
fault, and led a severely disciplined life. During 
the reign of §hah c Alam (1759 — 1806), when there 
was no one left in Dihli to encourage poetry, a 
number of poets migrated to Lakhnatl, which was 
then the seat of a flourishing court Mir too, on 
the invitation of Nawwab Asaf al-Dawla of Awadh, 
went to Lakhnau and remained there until his 
death in a. d. 1799. 

Sawda (1125 — 1195 = 1713 — 1781), a con- 
temporary of Mir, was also a good poet, but he 
falls far short of the latter. He was impatient of 
criticism, had no control over his temper, and 
wrote long satires, but is nevertheless to be tanked 
among the masters. The chaste and graceful poetiy 
of Kh^gdja Mir Dard [see the article dard] (i 133- 
1199=1721 — 1784) reflects the mystic religion 
of his age. The realist Mir Hasan (d 1201 = 1786), 
a follower of Mir Dard, depicts in his poetry the 
social manners and customs of the age to which 
he belonged. His famous malhnawl Sthr al-Bayan , 
in which he describes both human passions and 
natural scenes with remarkable fidelity, is the best 
and most popular mathnawl in Urdd 

We now come to the age of Ran gin and 
Ingha 3 (d. 1233 = 1817), both of whom, like 
Sawda, Mir, and Mir Hasan, migrated to Lakh nail 
At that period Lakhnau was the home of fashion 
and follies and the centre of a polished and 
pleasure-loving society, which fact could not but 


be reflected in the poetry written there Rangln 
is generally considered the real originator of rekhti 
(see above undei Hashiml), a form of verse in 
which everything was written only about women 
and in the language and idioms used only by them 
He is fond of using Hindi words but his standard 
is very low, and his verses are full of erotic 
suggestions and other obscenities. Insha 3 , on the 
other hand, is not sensual but mirthful. He was a 
true poet but born in a decadent age, when the 
place of honour was usurped by servility. He 
regards life as a sport, and in his poetry, though 
the colours are usually heightened, the sentiment 
is often falsified. But it should be remembeied 
that he is a master of technique, and that, while 
his affectations harmed Urdu literature in a general 
way, they also contributed to it an element of 
refinement and freshness. Thus his influence on 
literature has been both good and bad His book 
Darya-t Lafafat bears eloquent testimony to his 
mastery of the Urdu language 

Nazir (d. 1830) stands out as a solitary figure 
in the history of Urdu literature. Though one of 
the most neglected of Urdu poets, and by some 
biographers even refused the title of poet, he is 
an Indian poet in the real sense of the word 
Even when swayed now and then by sensual 
pleasures, he does not cease to be a perfect artist. 
His best poems are those m which he merrily 
sings the songs of his native land, or on common 
topics which appeal alike to young and old, poor 
and rich Like nature m India, his imagination 
too is rich and fertile Several of his poems on 
birds and beasts (e. g. “The poor Swan”, “The 
Bear-Cub”, and “The young Squiriel”) indirectly 
criticise the social manneis and customs of his 
period In some of his poems he has portrayed 
the happy scenes witnessed at Indian festivals, 
and his love of nature is shown m his vivid 
descriptions of the seasons His style, however, 
is sometimes careless, his verse is faulty, and he 
has no feeling for the choice of words. He is 
really a poet of the people and allows nothing 
to stand between himself and his swiftly-flowing 
narrative. 

Dbawk (d. 1272 = 1855) is a follower of a 
long line of Persian poets who reduced literary 
flattery to a fine art His ka$idas, most of which 
were written m praise of the last rulei of the 
Mughal dynasty, are famous m Urdu literature. 
Not so, however, are his ghazals, to which his 
genius was totally unsuited. 

At this stage m the history of Urdu literature 
poetry seemed to have come to a standstill The 
poetical productions of the period were mostly 
imitative, inartistic, and uninspiring, repeating with 
wearisome monotony the old ideas, themes and 
even the words which had been again and again 
employed by earliei poets. At this moment Ghalib 
suddenly appeared like a new planet in the literary 
firmament 

Ghalib (1212 — 1286=1787 — 1869) was de- 
scended from a family of warriors, and the warm 
blood of the Aibek Turks m his veins shows it- 
self m his poetry. While yet a schoolboy he had 
begun to compose verses, but his leal merit as a 
poet shone out only after the great mutiny of 
1857. This revolution, representing as it did the 
conflict of contradictory forces, was destructive of 
much that ought not to have perished. The com- 
plete destruction of many a useful institution of 
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the Mughal reign, and the extinction of the great 
Mughal dynasty itself, deeply moved GhSiib and 
imbued his poetry with that pathos which makes 
it so poignant. Like all truly great men, he was 
far ahead of his time, and for this very reason 
was not appreciated by his contemporaries He was 
a pioneer of the modern movement in Urdu poetry 
In the whole realm of Uidu literature there is 
none to surpass him in originality, strength of 
imagination, or flight of fancy. Ghalib was the 
first to mtioduce philosophical conceptions into 
Urdu poetry, with the result that his verses offer 
a captivating combination of philosophy, mysticism 
and pathos His style is decorative, expressive, 
and pleasing to the ear Its one defect is that its 
literary idiom is Persian, but in spite of this a 
considerable number of his verses were written in 
a clear and simple style 

The most famous of the Persian elegies on the 
martyrdom of Husain, the Haft Band oi Muhtasham 
Kashi, served as model for the Indian elegiac poets. 
But Anis (1802-1874) and Dabir (1803-1875) 
have far excelled their Persian prototype, except 
that, as in it, the nature of their grief is far from 
manly Religious devotion and the literary excel- 
lence of their poems have accorded to them a 
very high position m Urdu literature Anis is so 
graphic in his description of battle scenes, and 
so realistic in his portiayal of the Maityis of 
Karbala 3 , that the whole narrative seems to be 
alive and is surprisingly true in details. The verse 
is fluent and majestic, and in places so simple as 
to be suitable for every-day conversation But a 
veil of gloom drapes all the poems. Instead of 
recounting the henoc deeds of the Imam in a 
vigorous epic stiam, both Anis and Dabir mourn 
for him, for his sufferings and death, with true 
feminine grief The Imam as depicted in these 
verses does not possess that forcefulness of cha- 
racter which marks all those who have gained 
martyrdom m the cause of tiuth. In spite of 
these defects of characterisation, however, Anis 
is a true master of language and of the art of 
poetry. 

The period which marks the downfall of Lakhnau 
is one of stagnation and reaction in the history 
of Urdu literature The poets are innocent of 
originality, in matter as m style, and overlaid 
their veise with redundant figures of speech. 
A tish and Nasi^h are both great masters of 
technique, but they do not deserve to be ranked 
with the other great poets of the Urdu language, 
and the entire w poetical” talent of their followers 
and pupils consists m puns and plays upon words 
Themathnawi of Days Shankar Naslm (181 1- 
1843), written about this time, is a fine specimen 
of perfect versifying skill, and would have been 
good poetry had it not been figurative and orna- 
mental to a fault. The various mathnawis by 
Sfcawk are nothing more than more word-pictures 
of the corrupt and fiee manners which characterised 
the society of that period, and in writing them 
the poet has drawn his inspiration from the gay 
and gallant court of Wadjid c AlI Sh&h, the last 
ruler of Awadh. But to do him justice, wanton 
mirth is not unmixed with grace of art. That is 
all that can be said m justification of his math- 
nawis. The poet has sacrificed his art on the altar 
of frivolity. 

After Dfigh (1831 — 1905) and Amir (1828 — 
1900), the foundations laid by Mlr’s classical 


poetry may be truly said to have fallen asunder. 
The poetry of both of these shows marked de- 
generation; both are upholders of that effete 
tradition which devoted its entire efforts to pur- 
poseless but sometimes decorative word-play. Of 
the two, however, Dagh is a master of expression, 
and he has certainly enriched the language by 
introducing into his poetry colloquial idioms and 
some exquisite expressions. 

It was, however, at this stage in the decline of 
Urdu poetry, when literature had degenerated into 
a mere farce, that the influence of the West 
began to make itself felt m the intellectual life 
of the country The West formed a new world 
of thought laid open for the benefit of the Indian 
mind Old traditions were changed; modern sciences 
replaced subjective egoism by objective art; in- 
stead of the classical, ornamental, and rhymed 
language, a simpler and more natural style of 
expression was adopted, and the effeminate dilet- 
tantism of the age gave way to manliness and 
self-confidence. In short, there began the true 
renaissance of Urdu letters. 

Muhammad Husain AzUd (d 1910) was a 
remarkable embodiment of the chaiactenstics of 
this period He was the first poet to drink deep 
of the fountain of the Occident He was a philo- 
logist and a master of the musadjatjef metrical 
prose, but he was not a great poet. His contem- 
porary Hall, however, was altogether different. 
Hall was bom at Panipat m 1253 (1837) and 
died in 1332(1914) His boyhood and youth were 
spent at Dihll at a time when the Mughal empire 
was fast declining, and as is natural at all such 
times, social and political upheavals were the order 
of the day Hall was an eye-witness of the setting 
sun of the Mughals, and all that he saw had a deep 
effect on hts sensitive soul Though in his literary 
pursuits he was the successor and pupil of Ghalib 
and Shefta, yet intellectually he was a true de- 
scendant of the great Arab poets of pre-IslSmic 
days 

His early poetical productions were of the type 
then common, but gradually the modern tendencies 
of the age began to influence him and led him 
ultimately to Naturalism and to a minute study 
of the society around him The genesis of his 
didactic poetry was the ‘Aligarh movement. Through 
the efforts of Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan the era 
of a new humanism dawned upon India, and a 
new spirit suffused the intellectual aDd cultural 
life of Indian Muslims Hall was destined to be 
the bard of this new movement In his Musaddas 
he not only made the dead past of History a living 
present, but he also described with surprising 
detail the national life of the Indian MusalmSns. 
Although his poetry is founded on a deep pessi- 
mism, he was filled with a passionate longing for 
truth and burned with the desire to rebuild and 
reconstruct. Besides being a great poet, Hall was 
also one of the interpreters of English literature 
to the Indian people But he was a true realist, 
and never allowed the surging tide of Occidental 
ideas to carry him off his feet. Before his time, 
literature was but a medium for expressing the 
ideas of a class. It was he who opened it up to 
the masses, and expressed himself in the common 
language, which was essential for the success of 
his mission. This, as was to be expected, raised 
a storm of hostile criticism and satire, but time 
has vindicated him against his critics. Moreover 
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his diction is immaculate, and he uses Hindi words 
in his verse with great beauty and skill. 

In face of the flood of new ideas that swept 
away old-time conventions, Akbar Husain 
(1846 — 1921) raised his voice m support of what 
to him was Oriental culture, and indulged his 
humour at the expense of the admirers of Europe 
and of their follies. Even the modernism of c Aligarh 
could not escape his venomous satires. He regarded 
Islam and Islamic culture as in grave danger of 
submersion under the swelling tide of Western 
materialism, and made it the aim of his poetry 
to avert this catastiophe Newfangled ideas came 
in for a good deal of cuticism at his hands, and he 
has nothing but supreme contempt for those short- 
sighted Indians who blindly imitated Europeans. 
His style, at its best, is polished and humorous, 
even though his verse is marred by a too-studied 
effort to create effect by word-play and rhyme It 
is doubtful if he will be popular with posterity 
once his present utility as a satirist is exhausted. 
Though he is not one of the great ones among 
the poets he is certainly the least mutable of 
them all. 

In modern Urdu poetry three figures stand out 
preeminent Gh 5 lib, Hall and Ikb&l Ghalib’s 
soaring imagination and philosophical ideas broke 
thiough the crust of old-time poetry, but his verse 
is filled with the deepest pessimism. Hall is one 
who stands alone amid the fast crumbling ruins 
of ancient grandeur and weeps over it, but who 
yet burns with the desire to reconstruct and to 
revive that which is fast decaying Ikbal may not 
possess the soaring imagination of Ghalib nor the 
deep pathos of Hall, but he has a vigoui, an 
enthusiasm and a creative force all his own. Though 
not favourably disposed to occidentalism, he has, 
more than any other of the poets, availed himself 
of western ideas, which have widened his poetical 
outlook His early poetry was of the popular 
patuotic type, but of late he has developed a 
keen pan-Isl 5 mic feeling. He calls upon Muslims 
to make religion a basic and unifying principle 
and to develop the characteristics of the believers 
of old, and sees the vision of a day, not far distant, 
when Islfim will prove to be the salvation, not 
only of Asia, but of the whole world Of late he 
has devoted his talent to Persian rather than to 
Urdu verse, for he considers the Persian language 
to be more serviceable in propagating his ideas 
throughout Isl&mic countries than his mother- 
tongue Urdu. 

The beginnings of Urdu prose have already 
been referred to above. The first prose books in 
the language were also written in the Dakhan, 
but most of them dealt with religion and other 
allied subjects, and none except the Sab-Ras 
(1045 = 1635), which is in metrical and rhymed 
prose, can claim any literary significance. In northern 
India, even so late as the post-Mutmy period, 
people wrote books and carried on correspondence 
in Persian. §h&h Rafl c al-Dln of Dihil (1163 — 
1233 = 1750 — 1818) and Sh 5 h c Abd al-KSdir 
(1157 — 1230=1754 — 1815) both translated the 
Kur 3 &n into Urdu, but their translations were too 
literal. The foundations of modern Urdu prose 
were laid in the Fort William College at Calcutta, 
founded by Lord Wellesley m 1800. Of the languages 
taught there, most attention was paid to Persian 
and to Hindustani or Urdu. Dr. John Gilchrist, who 
was in charge of the College and was himself a 


keen student and author of Hindustani books, 
may well be regarded as a great patron of Urdu. 
Mir Amman, the compiler of the Bftgk o-Bahar 
or Ktssa-i Cahar Darwtih (1801 — 1802), and Mir 
§her c AllAfs< 5 s, the compiler of the Arc^tshrt 
Mahfil (1805), deserve special mention. Both of 
these books are admirable in point of diction and 
description, especially the Bagh o-Bahar (“The 
Garden and the Spring”) which will remain a 
perennial source of literal y enjoyment. One notable 
influence of these compilations and tianslations 
produced under the auspices of the Foit William 
College was that Urdu writers began to develop 
a taste for simple language, and the old metncal 
rhymed style, laden with Arabic and Persian words 
and expressions, went out of fashion. But the 
majority of these books dealt with fiction in one 
form or another It was left to the great Sir Saiyid 
Ahmad Khan (1817-— 1898) to teach his generation 
the art of writing on serious and scientific subjects 
in the simplest and most fluent language. His 
magazine Tahdhib al-Akhlak almost completely 
revolutionised Urdu literature. It was for this 
reason that the masters of modern Urdu prose 
were mostly those who had come either under the 
duect influence of Sir Saiyid, or else were in some 
way connected with the Dihil College, where 
Urdu, was a medium of instruction, and where 
books were being translated and written m Urdu 
In the meanwhile I cannot overlook the letters of 
Ghalde (see above) published under the title of 
“UrdU-i Moalla” which are model of freshness, 
purity and wit. 

Among the principal modern Urdu prose-wnteis 
are the following. 

Muhammad Husain Azadof Dihil writes 
chaste prose, and his books, though not free from 
artificiality, are couched in simple language, and 
have a genuine charm. His Ab-t Hayat y a bio- 
graphy of Urdu poets, should always remain a 
living thing in literature 

Kh w §dja Altaf Husain Hall was a master 
both of prose and poetry. His style, besides being 
sober and vigorous, is fluent, and he possessed a 
fine literary taste He may be regarded as the 
founder of literary criticism and of biography in 
Urdu. His Hayat-i Sa z d 1, Yadgar-i Ghalib and 
Mukaddama-t Sht c r o-Shcfiri are epoch-making 
books in Urdu literary criticism, and his Hayat-i 
Dj awid (life of Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan) is the 
high-water mark of Urdu prose literature. 

Nadhlr Ahmad (1831 — 1912) was a forceful 
writer and speaker, with a wonderful command of 
language In spite of his frequent use of Arabic 
words and phrases, his vigorous language penetrates 
to the hearts of his readers, and his works of 
fiction, such as MiFat al- c Arils , Taw bat al-Na$Uh , 
Fasaria-i Mubtila , will always be read with interest 
by lovers of Urdu. Some of his characters have 
become household words among Urdu-speaking 
people His translation of the Kur^n into Urdu 
is undoubtedly the best that has appeared. 

Shibll [see shiblI nu'mJnI] (1857 — 1914), who 
was a professor at 'Allgayh, was mainly instrumental 
in developing a taste for history in the UrdQ-reading 
public. In addition to a series of lives of Muslim 
heroes, he wrote many treatises on Isl&mic questions 
and was a distinguished literary critic 

No vel-writing in Urdu dates only from the 
time of Ratan N 5 th SarshSr (1847—1902), the 
author of Fasari 5 -i Azad y which, in itself some* 
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what confused, is yet well-known for its delineation 
of some of the chief features of the Lakhnafi 
society of its day. The novels of c Abd al-Hallm 
Sharar (i860 — 1926) are mostly historical, but are 
weak in characterisation. The fact is that with 
the exception of some of Nadhlr Ahmad’s stones, 
no novel worth the name has yet been written in 
Urdu. Sharar’s novels no doubt helped to create 
a literary taste, but they did no more. 

With the advent of the British into India, a 
taste for the drama also began to be cultivated, 
and the PSrsls were the first to popularise it. 
This naturally produced some dramatists who wrote 
a number of ordinary plays, but unfortunately 
there has not yet appeared even one drama in 
Urdu which is deserving of serious mention. 

Although at first the influence of English education 
tended to alienate the sympathies of the younger 
generation from their own language, a phenomenon 
for which the style of education introduced into 
India was largely responsible, yet when their taste 
became more mature they turned to their mother- 
tongues with greater zest and began to enrich 
them with tianslations of European books on the 
arts and sciences. The Andjuman-i Tarakki-i 
Urdu of Awrangabad, Dakhan, and the Osmania 
University of HaidarSbad, Dakhan, with its Trans- 
lation Buieau, are the foremost institutions to-day 
for the advancement of the Urdu language. On 
the whole systematic progress is being made, 
and the people are beginning to love and feel 
proud of their language. During the last few years 
many magazines and journals have been started, 
some of which are rendering signal service to Urdu, 
and assisting m the development of a moie re- 
fined taste 
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al-URDUNN, the Jordan, Hebrew (ha) 
Yarden, but in LXX, Josephus, Pliny and others 6 


Ioptevy;. The etymology of the word is obscure 
and it is even thought by some to be a loanword 
(cf. the river name I apdetvoQ m Crete). After the 
Crusades the name al-Sharfa (< zl-kabird ), the “(great) 
watering-place” came into use and is still the 
most usual name among the Beduins. 

1. The Jordan is formed by the combination 
of three streams : al-Hasbfinl, Nahr Leddan and 
Nahr B 5 ny 5 s. Shortly after their junction, the 
Jordan reaches the Hule district and here flows 
through the lake of Bahret al-Kh 5 t (Bahret al-Hiile 
according to Dalman is only the papyrus swamp 
in the north). The valley of the Jordan sinks 
rapidly towards the south, so that the surface of 
the Lake of Galilee, Bahr Tabarlya, through which 
the Jordan flows [cf tabarIya], is 682 feet below 
the level of the Mediterranean. The valley is known 
as al-Ghor [cf. ghawr] from the south end of the 
lake to an elevation 3 hours’ journey south of 
the Dead Sea. Here it assumes a character different 
from that of its northern half a plain of dazzling 
white marl, through which the river runs with 
numerous windings, looking to one who surveys 
it fiom a height like a twisted green ribbon, as 
the banks are covered with dense vegetation, 
which hides the river. Otherwise the plain is devoid 
of vegetation but at the foot of the hills on its 

western edge are several very fertile oases (“the 

gardens of Urdunn”, cf. Tabari, Annales , i. 1232; 
see the article rXha) The Jordan terminates in 
the Dead Sea, Bahr Lut (Lot’s Sea), the surface 
of which is 1,292 feet below sea-level and the 
deepest point 2,600 feet It has no exit to the 

south or west and never has had one. The 1,300 

million gallons of water brought down to it every 
day by the Jordan, evaporate in the burning heat 
so that the level of the water, apart from slight 
seasonal variations, remains the same. The result 
is that nothing can live in the water as the salts 
and other mineial constituents remain while the 
water evaporates. The depression south of the 
Dead Sea is called al- c Araba, the ground rises 
considerably here and then sinks again to the 
level of the Gulf of c Akaba. 

The following tributaries of the Jordan may be 
mentioned. Soon after its exit from the Lake of 
Galilee it receives on the left bank the important 
stream of the Shari c at al-Saghlra (the little watering- 
place) or Shariat al-Menadire, in the earlier period 
Yarmuk [q v.], and farther south the Nahr al- 
Zeika 3 (the ancient Jabbok) which flows in at al- 
Damiya. On the right bank comes the Djaldt, rising 
in Goliath’s spring ( c Ain Djalut), which runs by 
Besan into the Jordan. 

On account of its currents, its numerous windings 
and many shallows, the Jordan cannot be used 
for navigation. On the other hand, even in ancient 
times several of these shallows formed fords which 
connected the lands east with those west of the 
Jordan and thus linked up the Mediterranean 
coast and Egypt with Damascus. North of Lake 
Tiberias there are five and south of it 54; they 
are most frequent opposite BSsSn. In the Old 
Testament they are mentioned under the names 
ma c bar or ma c bera. Whether the Israelites had 
ferries is uncertain and in any case not proved 
by the obscure passage 2 Sam., xix. 19. On the 
other hand, it is difficult to imagine that in their 
fighting with the Aramaeans in the lands east of the 
Jordan, they would take their troops, horses and 
chariots (1 Kings, xxii. 35) across the Jordan by 
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fords, but how they did it we are not told (with 
floats ?). If necessary it was possible to swim the 
Jordan (i Macc., ix 48) but in view of the strong 
current it required skill and strength. There were 
certainly no bridges since these only began to be 
built m the Roman period. The ford a little south 
of the Hule district is specially celebrated; from 
it a road led via Kungtra to Damascus. Whether 
there was a Roman road here is, according to P. 
Thomsen’s map in Z.D.P . F., xl (cf. p. 33), uncertain 
but in the middle ages this ford, called Vadum 
Jacobi (wrongly from Gen xxxn 22), is often 
mentioned and was of considerable strategic im- 
portance during the Crusades. Here Baldwin III 
was defeated m 1157 by Nur al-DTn and m 1178 
Baldwin IV built a fort below the crossing, but 
in the following year it was stormed by Saladm 
and destroyed At a later date, a three-arched 
bridge was built of large blocks of basalt at the 
site of the ford (cf. pictures in Z D. P. V., xni 
74). It is known to have been in existence in 
1450 and was piobably built not long before. The 
name “Bridge of Jacob’s daughters”, Djisr BanSt 
Ya c kub, points to the old Vadum Jacobi but is 
remarkable as Jacob did not have a number of 
daughters (cf above 1 , p 1050). 

One of the most important roads from Damascus 
to the lands west of the Jordan has piobably 
always been the route via Fik (or Afik, perhaps 
Afek [Aphek] 1 Kings, xx. 26, 30, cf xm 22) 
to the south end of the Lake of Galilee, where 
the Jordan was crossed by a ford where it leaves 
the Lake A little south of the crossing are the 
ruins of two stone bridges. Umm al-Kanatir and 
Djisr al-Sidd Nothing is known of their history 
but one of them is probably the bridge at the south 
end of the lake which MukaddasI mentions in his 
description of Tabariya and of which Yakut says 
that it had over 20 arches As late as the xiv l h 
century we are told by W de Baldensel that he 
crossed the Jordan by a bridge here (Robinson, 
Biblical Researches m Palestine 2 , 111.) Close 
to the junction of the YarmUk with the Jordan 
is a bridge Djisr al-Mudjami c whence roads led to 
Mkes and Irbid below the hills of Karn Sartaba 
Further to the south we again find a bridge Qjisi 
ai-Damiya but it is now on diy land as the river 
has dug out a new bed here It was built in 1266 
by the vigorous Mamluk sultan Baibars, who also 
had bridges built at several other places (cf. Roh- 
richt, Archives de V Orient latin^n/i 382; Clermont 
Ganneau, m J A , ser vni , vol. x [1887] p 518) 
Among the most used is the bridge north of Jericho 
which leads to W Nimrin 

In the brief descriptions of the Jordan in the 
Arab geographers there are a few details of some 
interest MukaddasI mentions that the river is 
unnavigable Yakut, quoting an older authority, 
says that the Jordan above the Lake of Tiberias 
was called the “Great” and between the Lake and 
the Dead Sea the “Little Jordan”, which statement 
however is probably based on a confusion with the 
Yarmuk (see above). He mentions the sugar planta- 
tions watered by the river in al-Ghawr [cf. rIhX]. 
Dimaghkl mentions the hot springs near the Lake 
of Tiberias and of Mudj 3 mi c where the YarmHk 
joins the Jordan. He also gives an account of 
the remarkable phenomena at the river’s end. The 
Jordan flows night and day into the Dead Sea 
without any outflow, yet the Sea does not increase 
m winter or decrease in summer. The main road 


from Damascus to Egypt goes, according to Ibn 
Khurdadhbih (B. G. A., vi. 219) and the geogra- 
phers who follow him, via FlV to the south end 
of the Lake of Tiberias and thence by a circuitous 
route via Tibenas to Baisan. In the xiv* h century 
on the other hand, the route lay thiough a part 
of c Adjlun, as one descended fiom Baisan into the 
Jordan valley to Mudjami c and thence over the bridge 
to follow the road to Irbid. In the xv*h century, 
a more northerly route began to come into use 
by going eastwards from the new capital Safat 
(see below) crossing the Jordan on the above 
mentioned “bridge of Jacob’s daughters” and thence 
via Nu c ran and Kunetra to Damascus This road 
remained the usual one and has recently been 
made more convenient by improving the road 
leading to and from the bridge. 

2 The Jordan province of the Arabs, Djund 
al-Urdunn (military district of the Jordan), corre- 
sponded to the Palaestitia Secunda of the older 
division and included the two Galilees, the valley 
of the Jordan and the western part of the lands 
east of the Jordan Most of the towns in it were 
taken by Abu 'Ubaida in 1 4 (635), the remainder 
by Khalid and c Amr b al- c Asi; others name Shu- 
rahbil as the conqueror They were all taken by 
foice of arms except Tabariya which capitulated 
under shameful conditions and probably on that 
account was made the capital instead of Skytho- 
polis. The size of the district may be judged from 
the list of towns given by the historians and 
geographeis as belonging to it according to Bal 5 - 
dhuri Tabariya, Bais&n, Kadas, c Akka, Sur, Saffu- 
riya and in the land east of the Jordan SDsIya, c Afik, 
Djarash, Bait Ras, al-Djawlan and (?) Saw 5 d — 
according to Ya c kubl . Tabariya, .Sur, c Akka, Kadas, 
Baisan and in the land east of the Jordan Fahl, 
Djarash and (*) Saw 5 d — according to Ibn al- 
Fakih Tabailya, al-Samira (1. e Nabulus), BaisSn, 
c Akka, Kadas, Sur and in the land east of the Jordan 
Fahl and Djarash — according to MukaddasI* 
Tabariya, Kadas, SHr, Faradhiya, c Akka, al-Ladjdjun, 
Kabul, Baisan and in the land east of the Jordan 
Adhra c at — according to Idris! . Tabariya, al-La^Jj- 
djun, al-Samira (Nabulus), BaisSn, Ariha (Jericho), 
c Akka, Nasira, Sur and in the land east of the Jordan . 
Zughar, c Amata (Amathus), Habls (Yabis?), Djadar, 
Abil (Abila), Susiya — according to Yafcut. Taba- 
riya, Baisan, Safffirlya, §ur, c Akka and m the land 
east of the Jordan Bait Ras und Djadar etc. These 
lists show that the boundaues have not always 
remained the same. 

Regarding the yearly tribute of the province of 
Urdunn the Arab authors give the following figures 
[cf filastIn] towards the end of the viiith century 
96,000 dinars, under Ma’mUn 97,000, according 
to Ibn Khurdadhbih and Ibn al-Fa^lh 350,000, 
according toKudama 109,000, according to Ya c kubl 
100,000, according to MukaddasI 170,000 (cf. 
Z. D. P. F, vu. 225). 

In the Crusading period, the previous divisions 
were abolished and the members of Saladin’s family 
constituted various kingdoms ( mamlakat ) instead. 
The province of Urdunn is represented mainly by 
the kingdom of Safat which m addition to the town 
of that name included the following districts : Mar^j 
c AiyGn, LadjdjHn, Qjinnln, c Akka, Sflr and Saida, 
1. e. all towns in the lands west of the Joidan. In 
Shihab al-DIn al-MafcdisI, who wrote his al-Mu&tr 
in 1351 and was often copied, we find another 
division, m which al-Qbor and the lands east of 
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the Jordan are more prominent : al-Hawran with the 
capital Tabarlya and the districts of al-Gbawr, 
YarmEk and BaisSn. 
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(Fr. Buhl) 

C URF (a.), defined by DjurdjSnl ( Ta c rifat , ed 
Flugel, p. 154) as “[Action or belief] in which 
persons persist with the concunence of the reasoning 
powers and which their natural dispositions agree 
to accept [as right]” It stands therefore to repre- 
sent unwritten custom as opposed to esta- 
blished law, shar c (cf MSwardl, ed Enger, p 5, 
Babut-riama , ed. Beveridge, f. I24 b , line 7; transl , 
p 194) though attempts have not been lacking to 
regard it as one of the u$ul (cf. Goldziher, Zahirtten , 
p 204 sq) It is sometimes held to be equivalent 
to case law or common law. This may be where 
civil laws ( ahkarn ) are based on recognized local 
customs ( a c raf), and it is a well-known fact that 
in many tribal and other communities these are 
native codes of unwntten laws and traditions by 
which life is regulated locally. In Southern Palestine 
these existed as late as the middle of the nine- 
teenth century a fellah code called shat fat khalil , 

1. e. “the law of Abraham”, as distinct fioin the 
Muhammadan code (Palestine Exploration Fund , 
Quarterly Statement , Jan 1879, p 38). Amongst 
the Bedouin of Arabia also these have always 
existed, as distinct from the k;adls of the shar\ 
speccial judges possessed of the customary lore of 
their tribe, to whom lecourse is had in matters 
affecting tribal interests (cf J. v. Burckhardt, Notes 
on the Bedouins and Wahabys , London 1831, 1. 
120 — 122; A. Musil, Arabia Petr aea,V lenna 1908, 
111. 209, 337 sq , 346, 365). Frequently c urf is 
simply the decision made in various cases by 
the sovereign or his agent — not the VadI — 
according as the requirements of the state demand 
or as prejudices dictate. In Persia, since the $afawl 
period or even before, decisions based upon c «r/have 
been made by the Shah 01 his governors or by 
the special court of < urf presided over by the 
Dlwan-begl. There was however never any rule 
to decide which cases were to go to the latter 
court and which to the courts of the s&ar z , though 
mainly it was offences against the state and against 
law and order — e. g. lebellion and disloyal con- 
duct, debasing the coinage, rioting, theft, highway- 
robbery, and murder — which came before it. 


The mull's, s have never recognized its competence, 
denouncing as illegal any judgment based on z urf. 
In Turkey it stood for the conception of the 
Sultan’s own arbitrary power as distinct from *sda 
(customary law, q v ), kanUn (civil law) and the 
shar c Sometimes z urf might run counter to the 
ihar z , e. g. when the Sultan enslaved Chnstians, 
though they were f&tmmis and thus “protected”, 
in order to recruit the corps of the Janissaries. 
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(R. Levy) 

c URFl, DiamAl al-DIn, of ShlrSz, a Persian 
poet His personal name is variously given: al- 
Saiyidi ( c Arafat), Khwadja Saiyidi Muhammad 
{Mdathir-i Rahimf), and Muhammad Husain (. May - 
khana). He was known m his younger days as 
Said! \Maykhana, cf. Oude Cat f p 1 26). His father’s 
name was Zam al-Dln Balawl (?) and his grand- 
father’s I^amal al-Dln Saiyidi, but the latter was 
more commonly known as Kh w adja-i Cadar Baf. 
c Urfi was born in Shiraz, where his father held 
a post m a Government Office According to the 
author of the Ma^at&ir, the post was that of the 
vizier of the Darogha (Prefect) of the town. c Urft 
received his early education of the usual kind m 
§hiraz, and began to compose verses in early 
youth His takhallus had reference to the oc- 
cupation of his father, who had to deal with 
matters relating to canon law {shar c ) and customary 
law Qurf). At the age of twenty he had a severe 
attack of small-pox, which disfigured him very 
much The various tadhkiras give us only a few 
glimpses of his poetical career m Persia. He en- 
tered into poetical contests with Mulla Ghairati (for 
whom see Haft Iklim s. v. Shiraz, and Bad 5 3 Qni, 

111. 292) and other poets of Shiraz. Awhadl tells 
us that a few years before c Urfi left for India, he 
wrote ghazah in the same metre and rhyme as 
those of Fighani (d. 922 or 925) and other famous 
poets. His extieme self-conceit and arrogance brought 
him into serious conflict with his contemporaries, 
especially with Wahshi of Yezd (d. 991 = 1583), 
and caused much unpleasantness The mortification 
caused to him by his own disfigurement, his con- 
flict with his contemporaries, and the lure of Indian 
patronage are given among the causes which in- 
duced him to leave his own country and emigrate 
to India 

Leaving the port of Djirtln, he came by the 
sea-route to Ahmadnagar in 994 (1585 — 1586) 
(Talj:i Kashi, Oude Cat ., p. 37), perhaps more cor- 
rectly in 993 (1585), and thence went to Fathpffr- 
Sikri, where he arrived about the new year’s day 
(19th Rabi c I, 993 = March io/u, 1585). There 
he attached himself to Faidi, who took him along 
to Attock, where Akbar encamped early in Mu- 
harram 994 (Nov. 1585), to control the operations 
against the Yusufza 3 ! Afghans, in which expedition 
Faidi himself took part ( Akbar Name, iii. 476). 
Later, c Urfl attached himself to Maslh al-Dln 
Hakim Abu ’ 1 -Fath, and, on his death in 997 
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(1589), to Mlrza c Abd al-Rahlm Khan £h 5 nSn, 
to whom the Hakim had recommended him, and 
from whom he was already receiving considerable 
grants of money every year. The &hfin KhSnan 
treated him with great kindness and consideration 
Finally, the Emperor (Akbar) took c Urfi in to his 
own service but he died soon after in Lahore, 
at the age of 35 or 36, on the 18 th Amurdad 
(== Shawwal) 999 ( August 1591), of dysentry, 
or, as later writers say, of poison He was buried 
in Lahore, but thirty (lunar) years after his burial 
his bones were sent by Mir §Sbir of Ispahan, 
vizier of I'timad al-Dawla (father of Nur Djahan), 
to Nadjaf, where they were reburied. 

‘Urffs contemporaries describe him as a conceited 
and arrogant person and the fact is borne out by 
many disparaging remarks which his diwan contains 
about great Persian poets. As a poet, however, 
he enjoyed great popularity m his time in India, 
and outside India, though his early death prevented 
his genius from developing fully. He was praised 
as the inventor of a new style of poetry, some 
of the outstanding features of which were a foice- 
ful diction, coming of new and original expressions, 
the continuity of topics, and freshness and novelty 
of metaphors and comparisons In ghazal his chief 
merit lies m his giving a poetical expression to 
philosophic ideas and lofty ideals but his fame 
rests mainly on his kasidas In the following 
centuries c Urfl suffered somewhat in popularity, 
especially in his own country, where Adhar con- 
demned his excessive use of similes (see A task- 
Kada , Bombay 1277 , p. 276), and more recently 
Rid 5 -Kull Khan indicated that his style was not 
to the taste of that writer’s contemporaries (Magjntcf 
al-Fu$aha ? 11. 24) 

c Urfl published his first dtwan in 996 (1587 — 
1588), which comprised 26 kasidas , 270 ghazals , 
and ktfas and rubais containing 700 baits (“320 
of the former and 380 of the latter”; cf. Oude Cat , 
p. 529). In 1026 (1617) Siradja-i Isfahan! edited 
a Kulliyat of c Uifl (14,000 baits ) from the MSS. 
which the poet had sent from his death-bed to 
the Kh 5 n KhanSn For Nazim Tabrizl’s claim to 
have edited these after 1033 (1617) see Maykhana, 
HawaAkh p. 102. The Kulliyat included, beside 
the poems of the kind comprised in the first 
diwan , some ma£hnawis (viz. Madjrnd' al-Akbar , 
Farhad w a- Shir in and a Sakiname) Apparently 
Siradja’s edition had a preface from the pen of Mulla 
c Abd al-B 5 kI Nahawandl c Urf! also has a short 
prose treatise called Nafsiya Several commentaries 
on his kasidas exist in Persian and Turkish (see 
BanktpUr Catalogue , ii. 198 sqq.). His diwan has 
been frequently lithographed in India. An English 
translation of his kasidas was published in Cal- 
cutta 1887. 
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(Mohammad Shafi) 
URGENC. [See Kh^Arizm.] 

URMIYA, a district and town in the 
Persian province of Adharbaidj an, 

The name. The Syrians write Urmiya, the 
Aimenians Ormi, the Arabs Urmiya, the Persians 
Uruml, the Turks UrGmlye or Rumiye (through a 
fanciful derivation from Rum “Byzantium, Turkey”). 
The name is of uncertain, non-Iranian origin. As- 
syrian sources mention a place called Urmeiate m 
the land of Mann in the vicinity of the Lake of 
Urmiya (cf. Streck, in Z.A , xiv 140, Belck, Das 
Reich der Mannaer , m Verhandl. d. Berl Gesell. f 
Anthrop., 1894, and Minorsky, Kelashm etc, in 
Zap , xxiv [1 9 1 7], 1 70). On the other hand, the name 
is unknown to the classical geographers and to the 
Avesta and Pahlavi sources (cf. Jackson, op ctt ., 
p. 87) It is also unknown to Armenian geography 
of the vn th century (cf. Marquart, Eranlahr ) , 
this in spite of the fact that late Zoroastrian 
tradition early recorded by the Arabs (cf Baladhurf, 
p. 331; Ibn Khurdadhbih, p. 119) placed the 
birthplace of Zoroaster at Urmiya. 

Geography. The district of Urmiya is bounded 
on the east by the Lake of Lrmiya and in the 
west by the mountain range which runs north 
and south and separates Persia from Turkey In 
the north it is bounded by the transveisal range 
(Shah-Bazid-Awghan-dagh!) which separates it from 
Salmas [q. v.]. To the south Urmiya is bounded 
by the valley of the Gadir, the upper course of 
which belongs to Ushnu [q. v.] and the lower 
waters the Sulduz [q v.] valleys. Urmiya is about 
80 miles from N to S. and 35 from E. to W 
The district of Urmiya consists of plain and 
mountains. The rivers that water it and which 
flow from W to E. are: 

1. the Baranduz which unites the wateis of 
the district of Margavar and then runs through 
the gorge of Nergi into the plain which it runs 
round on the south side. On the right (south) bank 
the Baranduz receives the Kasimlu which runs 
through the little Dashtabel. The mountains of 
M 5 h sepai ate the eastern Dashtabel from the Dol. 
This last district lies m the shape of a horse-shoe 
on the S. W. shore of the lake (to the north of 
Sulduz). 

2. the Bard e-S Hr (= Kurd. “Red Stone”) runs 
out of the gorge of BSdkar (belonging to Turkey), 
through the mountainous region of Daght, which 
belongs to Urmiya and then through the pass of 
Bknd into the plain and through the town of 
Urmiya, whence its other name, Shahai-Cai, “the 
river of the town”. 
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3. the Rouz& (Rawda)-6ai drains the hilly 
iistrict of T&rg&v&r and before reaching the lake 
lias been used up by irrigation canals. 

4. the N£zlu- 5 ai is made up of a number 
sf streams of which the southern rises in the 
Turkish district of Deiri (where the monastery of 
Mar-Bisho is) and below the village of Arzm runs 
hrough the northern part of Tftrgavar (where on 
he right bank it is joined by the Mawana); the 
niddle one comes out of the gorge of Ba2irga 
Turk.) and near the village of Ser 5 enters the 
Persian district of BrSdost; the northern stream 
s that of the district of the Somai [q. v.] which 
Delongs to Salmas. The waters of these three join 
it the foot of Mount Mandjftl-sar (in Kurdish = 
*pot on the head”) and from the fort of Isma c il 
[Chan Shakkak [q. v.] the river formed by their 
inion flows through the northern part of the plain. 
Jn the north of its left bank on the slope of the 
\w gh an-dagM is the district of Anzal 

The lake of Urmiya lies at a height of 4,245 
eet above sea-level, the town of Urmiya 4,390 feet; 
he heights of the outer spurs are 4,780, 7,330, 
$,395, and that of the frontier range is 11,220, 
[1,542, 11,830 feet. 

The abundant water-supply renders the alluvial 
:>lain of Urmiya extremely fertile The villages are 
juried m verdure. In the mountain districts the 
igriculture is dependent on the rains. The natural 
•onditions there are very favourable for the breeding 
)f sheep. 

Archaeology. Several tells in the vicinity of 
he town (Gok-tapa, Degala, Tarmani, Ahmad, 
>aralan, Diza-tapa) have already produced objects 
>f great antiquity (cf Virchow, Funds tucke aus 
7 rabhugeln bet Urmia , in Zcitschr f Ethnologie , 
txxu , 1900, p 609 — 612, Jackson, op cit , p. 90- 
)8 ; Lehmann-Haupt, Armenten , 1 276) In 1888 

n a vaulted chamber discovered at Gok-tapa at 
1 depth of 25 feet was found a cylindrical seal 
epresenting the Babylonian gods W II Waid, 
4 mer foum. of Arc haeo l , vi., 1890, p. 286 — 291 
md Lehmann-Haupt, Matenalten z alter Gesch 
irmentensy 1907, p. 8 — 12, date it c. 2000 B. c 
f Urmiya is the ancient Urmeiate it must have 
>een included in the land of the Mannaeans (Minni 
if Jeiemiah, I11. 27), exposed to the invasions of 
he Assyrians as well as to the influence of the 
dngdom of Wan (Urartu); cf. the rock chambers 
it Nergi and Kai ( a Isma c il-khan which have a 
/annic character; cf. Minorsky, in Zap , xxiv., 
> 188-191 [There seems to be a third chamber 
>n Mount Kotul at BrSdost]. 

The assonance of the two names had suggested 
o d’Anville the identity of Urmiya with 
vhere stood the great fiie-temple and which was 
turned by Heraclius in 623 But it is strange to 
ind Thebarmais on the road which Khusraw Parwez 
00k to go to Dastagerd (cf. Ritter’s remarks, Erd - 
kunde , ix. 942). According to the text of Theo- 
jhanes, lestored by de Boor, 1. 308, li. 190, 619, 
Thebarmais was situated to the east ev r% *Av«ToAg, 
widently with reference to Gazaka. Since Rawlinson, 
he latter place has been located at Takht-i Sulai- 
n 5 n [cf. SHlz]. De Boor connects Thebarmais with 
Bitharmais, Berthemais, and Bermais mentioned 
)y several classical authors. 

Muslim period. Urmiya was conquered by 
>adaka b. c All, a client of the c Azd, who built 
>everal castles there (Baladhuri, p. 331 — 332); 
iccording to another story, the town was taken 


I by c Utba b. Farhad whom the caliph c Omar 
had sent in 20 (640) to conquer the district of 
Mawsil. 

The geographers of the ninth century (Istakhri, 
p 1 81; Ibn Haw^al, p. 239) give Urmiya the third 
place among the towns of AdharbSidjSn (next to 
Ardabll and Maragha) and emphasise its wealth 
m water, pasture and fruits. Mukaddasi, p. 51, 
puts Urmiya in Armenia and says it is governed 
from Dwin. At this period Urmiya was on the 
great road Ardabil-Maragha-Urmiya-Barkrl (to 
the N. E. of the lake of Wan)-Amid (MukaddasI, 
p. 302). As Tabriz [q. v.] was not yet of any 
importance, the road made a detour to the south 
to serve the principal towns It is possible that 
the presence of unsubdued elements in the north 
of AdharbaidjSn (cf. the name of the lake Buhairat 
al-Shurat and the history of BSbak) also influenced 
this deviation of the road towards the south. 

The district of Urmiya, being inhabited by Kurds 
and Christians has never played a great part in 
Muslim history. It was a remote fief m which the 
off shoots of the dynasties that reigned in Adhar- 
baidjan lived in isolation. 

In the period of Dailami domination m Adhar- 
baidjan we find in Urmiya a certain Djastan b. 
Sharmazan. This general had begun m 342 (953) 
as a devoted partisan of the Kurd Daisam [cf. 
Kurds] Later won over by the Dailamls, he became 
governor of Armenia under MarzubSn. When DjastSn 
succeeded his father Marzub 5 n in 346, Djastan b 
Sharmazan did not recognise his suzerainty. At 
first he left Urmiya to throw in his lot with 
Ibrahim b. Marzuban for whom he conquered 
Maragha. He later left him to return to Urmiya 
which he surrounded with walls ; he also built 
a strong fortress there. He then entered the service 
of the claimant to the caliphate Mustadjlr bi ’llSh 
and had the support of the Kahtani Kurds. But 
the sons of Marzuban (DjastSn and Ibrahim) defeated 
him with the help of the HadhbSni Kurds. In 
349 at the instigation of Wahsudan, brother of 
Marzuban, he inflicted a defeat on Ibrahim b. 
Marzub 5 n, captured the remnants of his army and 
annexed Maragha to Urmiya In 355 through the 
mediation of the Buyid Rukn al-Dawla, he again 
recognised the authority of Ibrahim (Ibn Miska- 
waihi, Tadjarib , ed. Amedroz, 11. 150, 167, 177— 
178, 180, 219, 229 and Ibn al-Alhh, vm. 395). 

When the Qhuzz invaded AdharbaidjSn in 420- 
432, the lord of Urmiya was a certain Abu ’l-Hidjfi 
b. Rabib al-Dawla, chief of the Hadhbani Kurds, 
whose mother was the sister of the prince of 
Tabriz, Wahsudan al-Rawwadi [cf. tabrIz and 
marAoha] This son of Rabib al-Dawla boasted 
of having destroyed near a bridge 25,000 Qhuzz 
of the 30,000 who were trying to cross his terri- 
tory (in 432 >); cf. Ibn al-A&lr, ix. 271. 

In Muharram of 455 (1063) Sultan Tughril 
passed through Urmiya (al-Bundarf, p. 25). When 
SultSn Mas c ud leturned from BaghdSd to Adhar- 
baidjSn (in 526 ? ), the amir HSdjib Tatar had 
fortified himself m Urmiya but latei he submitted 
to the Sultan ( ibid ., p 165) In 544 (1149) Urmiya 
belonged to Malik Muhammad b. Mahmild b. 
Muhammad, nephew and son-in-law of SultSn 
Mas c ud b. Muhammad b. Malik-§h 5 h ( RTLhat al~ 
§udur , G.M.S ’., p. 244). When the last Saldjfll: 
Tughril quarrelled with his uncle, the Udegizid 
Kfzfl Arslan, Tughril had the support of the amir 
Hasan b. Kifdjak; and with him laid siege to 
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Urmiya in 585. The town was taken by storm, 
sacked and destroyed (BundSrl, p. 302). From the 
same Saldjfl^ period must date the building of 
Se-Gunbad£n, on which Khanykov read the name 
of AbO Mansur b. MOsS and the date 580 (1184). 

In 602, the Atabeg of Tabriz Aba Bakr gave 
U§hnu (stc y for Ustuwa) and Urmiya to the Atabeg 
of Maragha [q v.] c Ala 5 al-Dln to lecompense him 
for the loss of Marfigha (Ibn al-Athlr, vn. 157). 
Yakut who visited Urmiya m 617 speaks of its 
lack of security on account of the weakness of 
its ruler, the Udegizid Ozbek b PahlawSn. 

During the rule m AdharbaidjSn of the Khwg- 
rizmshah Djalal al-Din, Urmiya, SalmSs and Khoi 
formed the personal appanage of the SaldjH^ princess 
whom Djalal al-Din had carried off from her first 
husband the Ildegizid Ozbek In 623 the Iwa’i 
Turkomans seized Urmiya and levied khara&. On 
the complaint of the princess his wife, Djalal al-Din 
sent troops who defeated the Turkomans (Ibn al- 
Athir, xn 301). Later Urmiya was given to 
Boghdf, a former slave of the Ildegizid Ozbek, 
cf. Nasawl, ed. Houdas, p. 1 18, 153, 165. 

On the other hand, according to Djuwaini, 11. 
160, 184, the Georgian generals Shalwa and Iwane, 
taken prisoners in the battle of Karbi (622 — 1225) 
and at first treated with honour by Djalal al-Din, 
were given foi a short time Marand, Salmas, Urmiya 
and Ushnu. In 628 (1230-1231) the Khwarizmghah 
when hard pressed by the Mongols spent the 
winter in the region of Urmiya-UshnU (cf. Abu 
’ 1 -Faracjj, ed Pococke, p 470, Rashid al-Din, ed 
Blochet, p. 32) His stay there may explain the 
story of the building by the Kh w anzmshah of the 
Se-Gunbadan (cf. above) and even of his bunal 
at Urmiya; cf Bittner, p. 75; Hornle, p. 488. 

According to Khanykov, the cathedral mosque 
of Urmiya bears the date 676 (1277) f reign of the 
Ilkhan Abagha] 

Timur. According to the local chronicle (Niki- 
tine), Timur had given Urmiya as a fief toGuigln-beg 
of the Afsjjar tribe, who established himself in the 
fortress of Torpakh (== Toprak)-Kal c a, a quaiter 
of a farsakh fiom the town of Urmiya. The Zafar- 
name , however (1. 424), mentions as governor a 
certain Tlzak( ? ) whose rights were confirmed by 
TlmUr in 789 (1307) 

The Bra dost. According to the c Alam-ara , 
P 559 » m the time of Shah Tahmasp the great 
amirs were governors at Urmiya while the Kurd 
Kara TajJj of the BrSdost tribe who had been 
made $hahtsevan was given the districts of T&r- 
gavar and Margavar In 1012 (1603) §hah c Abbas 
to reward the loyalty of Amir-Khan BrSdost, who 
hat not submitted to the Ottomans, gave him 
Urmiya and UshnO. But Amir-Khan under the 
pretext that the fortress of Urmiya was dilapidated 
made his stronghold at Dimdim (to the south of 
Urmiya at the mouth of the river Kasimlu m the 
Barandus) and became suspected. Dimdim was taken 
m 1019 (1610) and the district (olgd) of Urmiya 
given to Kaban-JQjan Bagdali. The BrSdSst, by 
a stratagem, recaptured Dimdim after which Buda^- 
KhSn Pomak (of Tabriz) was appointed in place 
of Kaban-Khgn and later Aka-KMn Mujcaddam 
(of Maragha). In the list of the great dignitaries 
of the kingdom, however, the same source (p. 762) 
mentions as governor of Urmiya Kalb- c AlI SultSn, 
son of Kasim-Khan of the Imanlu clan of the 
Afgbar tnbe. 

Conversions to the §hl e a (cf. above) under the 


§afawids seemed to have been of an isolated 
character among the natives of the region of 
Urmiya where to this day the Kurds and a few 
villages (Balow) aie still Sunni. The influence of 
the Sunni Nakshibandl shaikhs may be judged 
from the fact that in 1639 Sultan Murad executed 
in Diyarbakr the shaikh MahmHd of Urmiya who 
had 30 — 40,000 paitisans. His ancestors were also 
shaikhs of Urmiya ; cf. v. Hammer, G. O. A\ a , iii. 
187, cf Dj than-numa , p. 385. 

EwliyS telebi For the year 1065 (1655) we 
have the very detailed account of Ewliya £>lebi 
(iv. 271 — 318) who had gone from Wan to Urmiya 
to recover the flocks of sheep which the Khan of 
Urmiya (whose name is not mentioned) and 20 other 
khans had carried off from the Kurd tribe of Pm- 
yanish. Unfortunately Ewliya’s ltmeiaiy and story 
are very confused. 

Accoidmg to him, the founder of the fortress 
was Ghazan in 694 (1295); it was enlarged by 
Shah Tahmasp in 930 (1524) At the Tuikish 
conquest in the reign of Sultan Sulaim 3 n Urmiya 
was fortified by the Pashas SulaimSn and Dja c far. 
The usual name of the fortress is Toprak-Kal c a 
but the Persian (>) historians call it Surtlay -Ghazan. 
The fortress the walls of which were covered with 
plaster looked “like a white swan” Its circum- 
ference was 10,000 paces, the walls were 70 dhtrtf 
high and 30 dhircf wide, the ditch was 80 dhirq- 
wide and 15,000 paces round. During the night 
the walls were lit by torches. The garrison consisted 
of 4,000 men and 3io(?) guns. The Khan had at 
his disposal 15,000 soldiers and 20,000 ttuker. 

The town was a gunshot from the fortress. It 
had 60 quarters, 6,000 houses and 8 cathedial 
mosques, among which was that of Uzun Hasan, 
which was finished under his son Sultan Ya'qub. 
In the plain of Urmiya (olgd) there were 150 villages 
with 300,000 peasants 

Ewliyg telebi says the town was exceedingly 
prosperous and gives a list of its sanctuaries (Hazret 
Kocgha SultSn), its medreses, schools, cafes, fixed 
prices ( tnrkh-t Shaikh Safi). 

The Afshars In the xvinth century the fate 
of Urmiya was closely bound up with the fortunes 
of the Afshars settled in the plain (cf. above). 
Their chief bore the title beglarbegt . The best 
known among them are (Nikitine) 

KhudSdad Beg Kasimlu 1119-1134 (1707-1722) 
Fath c All Khan Areshlu 11 57-1 172 (1744-1758) 
Rida Kuh Khan 1182-1185 (1768— 1 77 x) 

Imam Kuh Khan 1186-1197 (1772-1783) 
Muhammad Kuli KhSn 1 198-1211 (1784-1796) 
Husain Kuh KhSn Kasimlu 1211-1236(1796-1821) 
Nadjaf Kuli Khgn 1236-1282 (1820-1865) [cf. 

Fraser, i 56]. 

These chiefs were continually fighting with their 
neighbours (in the north, the Dumbull of Khoi, 
in the south, the Zarza and Mukri Kurds) and in 
troubled times, so frequent m the xviiBh century, 
they even led expeditions to the east of the Lake 
of Urmiya. 

During the campaign of 1724, the Ottomans 
employed the Hekkarl Kurds to ward off the 
Afshars who were threatening the provision- 
ment of the army. When in 1725, the Turks 
organised the administration of the country, the 
IChSnate of Urmiya was recognised as hereditary 
in the family of Kasimlu (Afghar?). In 1729 Nadir 
recaptured from the Turks Maragha, Sa’udj-bulafc 
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stnd Dimdim (cf. Histoire de Nadir , transl. Jones, 
p. 104), but in 1731 the Heklm-oghlu Pashas c AlI 
and Rustam seized Urmiya after a desperate re- 
sistance which lasted a month. Urmiya was entiusted 
to the Hekkarl chief BmSmsbin (cf v. Hammer, 
iv. 225, 228, 279). It was only by the treaty of 
1736 that the Turks were put out of Adharbaidjan* 

Azad-IOian. After the disappearance of the 
Nadirid Ibrahim-Shah (m 1161 = 1748), one of 
his generals, Azad- Khan, a descendant of an Af g han 
chief, retired first of all to Shahrazur and then 
taking advantage of the troubles among the Afshar, 
seized Urmiya where he was favourably received 
by Fath c Ali Khan Urmiya became the capital 
of the ephemeral principality of Azad The mountain 
name Awghan-daghf to the north of Urmiya seems 
to preserve the memory of Afghan rule 

The Kadjars. In 1169, Muhammad Hasan 
Khan Kadjar having defeated Azad in Gilan, seized 
Urmiya. Fath C A1I Khan Afshar joined Muhammad 
Hasan. On the latter’s death Fath c AlI Khan re- 
appeared on the scene and from Urmiya captured 
Mar&gha and Tabriz. In the winter of 1173(1759) 
he was besieged m the latter town by Karim Khan 
Zand and in the following year, after the battle 
of Kara-Ciman (near Miyana), Adharbaidjan passed 
into the power of Karim Khan. Urmiya was taken 
after a siege of seven months. Fath c AlI went into 
bast in the stables of Karim Khan (cf. the Tcfrikh-t 
Giti-Gusha of Sadik NamI for these years). After 
the end of the Zand dynasty, the Afghar of Urmiya 
with the Sha^ak [q v.] of Sarab and the Dumbull 
of Khoi formed a coalition against the Kadjars 
but had no success Fath c AlI §bah had Muham- 
mad Kuli Khan put to death but married the 
sister of Husain Kuli Khan Afshar (Fiaser, 1. 55), 
whose sons weie the first goveinors of Urmiya to 
be appointed by the central government in Teheran 

In 1828 in the course of the Russo-Persian war, 
Urmiya was occupied for several months by Russian 
troops In the absence of the governoi (the prince 
Malik Kasim Mlrza), the town was ruled by the 
beglarbegi Nadjaf-Kuli Khan Afshar (cf Gangeblov, 
op. at.). 

c Ubaidullah. In 1880 the Shaikh c Ubaidull5h 
of Shamdinan [q. v.] invaded Adharbaidjan. Urmiya 
was besieged by the Kurds and was about to sur- 
rendei when the arrival of the Khan of Make 
[q. v.] saved it. 

Turkish occupation. In August 1906, after 
the reveises suffered by Russia in the Far East, 
Turkey under the pretext that the Turco-Persian 
frontier had never been settled, occupied the distnct 
of Urmiya except the enclave of the town (cf. 
Nicolas, op. cit). The Turkish troops were lecalled 
at the beginning of the Balkan war After the 
incidents at Tabriz [q v ] in Dec 1911, Urmiya 
was occupied by Russian troops. During the world 
war Urmiya changed hands several times. As eaily 
as Oct. 9 — 12, 1914, it suffered the first attack 
from Turks and Kurds. The town was vacated by 
the Russians on Jan. 2, 1915, occupied by the 
Turks from Jan 4 — May 20 and retaken by the 
Russians on May 24. As a result of the break up 
of the Russian army in 1917, the actual authority 
m the town passed into the hands of the council 
of “Assyrian” Christians ( mutwa ). After a series 
of tragic and bloody events (massacre of the Muslims 
of Urmiya by the Christians on Feb. 22, 1918, 
the assassination of the patriarch Mar Shimlln by 
followers of the Kurd chief Simko on Feb. 25, 


the arrival of 20,000 Armenian refugees from Wan, 
fights between Assyrians and Turks), all the As- 
syrian population collected in the plain of Urmiya 
and to the number of 50 — 70,000 set out for the 
south to put themselves under British protection 
(end of July — beginning of August). This exodus 
with women, childien and cattle took place via 
Sa 3 in-Kal c a and HamadSn in the midst of fighting 
with Turkish troops and the Kurds. The refugees 
were settled at Ba'kHba to the north of Baghdad 
(cf. Rockwell, Caujole, Wigram, Shklowski, op 
at.) After the departure of the “Assyrians”, the 
Catholic Bishop Mgr Sontag and the Baptist mis- 
sionary H. Pflaumer were killed at Urmiya on 
Aug 1, 1918. 

The peace found Urmiya in ruins and depopulated. 
Only gradually was the central government able 
to reassert its authority in the west of the Lake 
of Urmiya. 

Population. We have given above the figure, 
probably exaggerated, given by Ewliya Celebi (in 
1655) At the beginning of the xix*h century there 
were at Urmiya 6 — 7,000 households of which 100 
weie Chnstian, 300 Jewish and the remainder 
Shfl Muslims (Persian memoir published by Bittner). 
According to Fraser (1821), there were 20,000 
inhabitants at Urmiya According to Hornle (1835), 
the population consisted of 7 — 8,000 families of 
whom the majority were Sunnis (?), 300 Jews and 
100 Nestonans In 1872 Arsanis reckoned 8,000 
houses with 40,000 inhabitants. In 1900 (Maximovit) 
the total population of the province was put at 

300.000 among whom the Christians numbered 
45 ?/oi whom 40,000 were Nestorians, 30,000 
Orthodox, 3,000 Catholics and 3,000 Protestants, 
and 50,000 (?) Armenians. The town had 3,500 
houses. During the world war Dr Caujole reckoned 

30.000 inhabitants at Urmiya, of whom a quarter 

were Assyrians, and 1,000 Jews occupied a special 
quarter Nikitine (. Ethnographic , 1926, p. 25) 

enumerates 37 villages m the plain of Urmiya, 
inhabited by the Christians only and 59 with a 
mixed population 

We do not know at what period the Aramaean 
Christians (“Syrians”) who since the war have called 
themselves “Assyrians” appeared in Urmiya. The 
town is not given in the oldest lists of the eastern 
dioceses (Guidi, in Z.D.M. (7., 1889 and Chabot, 
Synodicoti Orientate). Assemani, 11. 449 and 453, 
notes the presence of Nestorian bishops at Urmiya 
in 11 ix and 1289 According to the same author, 
the Nestorian patriarch settled at Urmiya m 1582 
(ibid , 111/1 621) In a document of 1653 the 
Chaldaean (Uniate) patriarch Simon (writing to 
Rome from Khosrowa in Salmas) gives a list of 
his congregations m Salmas, Ama (?), Saphtan (?), 
T&rgawar, Urmiya, Anzal (district N. E. of Urmiya), 
Sulduz, Ashnokh (Ushnfi); cf. tbtd., m/i. 622 and 
Perkins, Residence , p. 9, Noldeke, Grammatik d. 
neusyrischen Sprache am UrmiaSee und in Kurdi- 
stan , Leipzig 1868, p. xxm. and Hoffmann, Aus - 
zuge y p. 204. 

The first American missionaries of the “Mission 
of the Nestorians” (Perkins, A. Grant) settled at 
Urmiya in 1835. The Lazansts followed them in 
1840 and a Catholic bishop was appointed to 
Urmiya. In 1859 the Americans organised an 
evangelical community m Urmiya. Towards the end 
of the century, Anglican missionaries were sent to 
Urmiya by the Archbishop of Canterbury. In 1900, 
an important Russian Orthodox mission began its 
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activity among the Christians; it was dissolved 
however by the Perso-Soviet treaty of Feb. 28, 
1921. 

B ibliography . given in the text; cf. also 
JfududaKAlam, ed. Barthold, 1930, fol. 32b, Ar- 
mana = Urmiya, a large, prosperous and agreeable 
town, Kazwlnl, p. 1 94 ; Y afcut, 1. 2 1 9, 5 1 3 ; Hamd- 
ullSh Mustawf I, G.M.S . , p. 80, 85, 241; H5j}jdji 
Khalifa, Dj than-numa . p. 385 and the map of 
the country round the lake. On a manuscript list 
of the villages of Uimiya, Nusfe&a-yi Khanawar 
wa-Asami-yi Wtlayat-i Urumi , see Dorn, Die 
Sa mm lung . . . welche die Katserl. Akademie im 
Jahre 1814 von Herrn v Chany kow erworben hat \ 
St -Petersburg 1865, P 3 2 i N° IX 3j M. Bittner, 
Der Kurdengau Uschnuje und die Stadt Uru - 
mije , m Sitzungsb Akad \ IVten , phil -hist. Classe, 
cxxxni /3, 1896, p 1 — 97 (text and translation 
of a Persian memoir completed at the beginning 
of the xix*h century with historical and geogra- 
phical commentary); Sanl c al-Dawla, Mir* at al - 
Buldan , 1., 1294, s. v. Urmiya , Nikitine (former 
Russian consul at Urmiya), Les Afiars d'Uru - 
mtyeh^ in J.A , January-March 1929, p 67-123, 
resume of a Persian memoir prepared in 1917 
[perhaps from the Tarikh-t Urumtya of which 
a MS. was m the possession of the notable of 
Urmiya Madjd al-Saitana in 1910]. 

M Kinneir, A geographical memon , London 
1813, p. 154 — 155; Drouville, Voyage en Perse 
(1812), St.-Petersburg 1819 — 1821, 11 233; Ker 
Porter, Tiavels (1819), London 1821 — 1822, 11 
571 — 576 ( The circuit of the lake Urmiya ') , 
Fiaser, Narrative of a journey into Khorasan 
(1821), London 1825, p. 322; A S Gangeblov, 
Vospominamya , Moscow 1888, p. 1 48-166 (sou- 
venirs of the Russian occupation of 1828), 
Monteith, Journal of a tour , in J R G S , 1834, 
p 54 — 56, E. Smith and A. G. O Dwight, 
Missionary researches . . . including . . a visit to . . 
Oormiah , Boston 1833, 11. 175 Tabriz-Guney- 
Salmas-Urmiya; G. Hornle and E Schneider, Aus - 
zug aus d. Tagebuche uber ihre Reise nach Ur - 
tnta, in ( Baseler ) Magaztn f. d neueste Geschichte 
d. evangelischen Missions - und Bibelgesellschaft , 
1836, p 481 — 510, Wilbraham, Travels (1837), 
London 1839, p 370 — 377 (of little value); 
Fraser, Travels in Koordistan (1834), London 
1840, 1. 51 — 58, Southgate, Narrative of a tour 
through Armenia , London 1840, 1. 268 — 279 
( Khoi-Salmas), 300 — 31 1 (Urmiya), 312 (Uimiya- 
DilmSn-Khoi) ; E Bor6, Correspondance et me - 
moires , Pans 1840, li ., passun (Protestant missions 
from the Catholic point of view); A. Grant, The 
Nestonans , London 1841, p. 5 and 84; Ritter, 
Erdkunde , iv., 1840, p. 942 — 950, Perkins, A 
residence of 8 years in Persia (1833 — 1841), 
Andover 1843, p. 177 — 200, 227 — 461; Perkins, 
Journal of a tour from Oormiah to Mosul ( 1 849), 
in J.A.OS ., 11., 1851, p. 69-119; D. W Marsh, 
The Tennesseean (= A. Rhea ) in Persia and 
Kurdtstan (1851), Philadelphia 1869, p 50—62 
(travels of the missionary A. Rhea); Badger, 
The Nestorians , London 1852, vol. i, index; 
Wagner, Reise nach Persien , Leipzig 1852; 
Khanykov, Poyezdka v Persidskii Kurdistan , 
m VZstnik Imp . Geogr. Obitf,, 1852, part vi., 
section v., p. 1 — 108 (German transl. in Archiv 
f wissensch . Kunde v. Russ land , xiii. 1854); 
Cirikov, Putevoi lurnal (1852), St. Petersburg 
1875 {Zap. Kavk . Otdlla Russ . Geogr . Ob$]fl ., 


ix.), p. 465-74 ; Khurshld-Efendi, Siyahat-name-yi 
Hudud (1852), Russ, transl. 1877, p. 295 — 302 
(the mountain districts of Urmiya); Seidlitz, 
Rundretse um d. Urmiyasee (i856),m Petermann's 
Mitt ., 1858, p. 227; Sandreczki, Reise v. Smyrna 
bis Mossul , Stuttgart 1857, li. 203 — 285 (Mawsil- 
c Akra - Barazgir- Nen - Mergever - Urmiya) ; iii. 
I — 138 ( V herb lick d. Geschichte d Mission unter 
Nestonanerri ), p. 139—224 (Aufenthalt in Urmia); 
Blau, Vom Urmia-See nach d. Wan-See , m Peter m. 
Mitt ., 1863, p. 201-210; Kiepert, Z. Topographic 
d. Umgegend v. Urmia , in Zcitschr. d. Gesell f, 
Erdk ., Berlin 1872, p. 538 — 545, map (after 
J. Arsenis); H. Binder, Au Kurdistan , Pans 
j 887, p 71-98 (Tabrlz-Salmas-Urmiya), 99-130 
(Urmiya - Berduk- Bash - kal c a - Mahmudi - W an) ; 
Miiller-Simoms and Hyvernat, Du Caucase au 
Golfe Persique (1888-1889), Pans 1898, p 133- 
188 (Urmiya; Christian missions, the environs; 
route . Urmiya - Bi adost - Diza — Pilunkegh-Khati- 
baba-Ba§h-kal c a-Mahmudiye-Wan), S. G Wilson, 
Persian Itfe and customs , London 1896, p. 8 1 — 
108 ( A circuit of Lake Urmia ) , M Bittner, Der 
Kurdengau Uschnuje und dte Stadt Urumija , in 
Sitzungsb. Akad. Wien, phil.-hist Classe, cxxxm /3, 
1896, p. 1 — 97, MaksimoviC-Vasilkowsky, OTcet 
0 poyezdke , Tiflis 1903, 1. 1 14 — 121; 11. 147 — 
259, F rang 1 an, Atrpatakan (in Armenian), Tiflis 
1905, p. 81 — 90, Ghilan (= Nicolas), Les Kurdes 
per sans et V invasion ottomanefm R.M.M., 1908, 
May, p. 1 — 22, Oct., p. 193 — 210; Lehmann- 
Haupt, Armemen einst und jetzt , 1., Berlin 1910, 
p. 200—223, p. 262 — 306, p. 306—314; Graf 
v Westarp, Unter Halbmotid u. Sonne (1911), 
Berlin, n d , p. 235 — 276; A. Wigram and E. 
Wigram, The Ciadle of Mankind, London 1914, 
ch. x., p. 196 — 221 , Hubbard, From the Gulf 
to Ararat , 1916, p 250 — 261 (events down to 
20 th May 191 5), Minorsky, Turetsko-pers razgra- 
nicemye , in Izv Russ. Geogr Obshc , In., 1916, 
p. 382 — 383, W Rockwell, The Pitiful Plight 
of the Assyrian Christians m Persia and Kur- 
distan, New-Yoik 1916 (events of 1915 — *9*6); 
Dr. Caujole, Les ti ibulations d'une ambulance 
frangaise en Perse (1917), Pans 1922, p. 28 — 
1 18, W A Wigram, Our smallest Ally, London 
1920 (events of Aug 1914 — Nov. 1919), Niki- 
tine, Une petite nation Les Chaldeens , in Revue 
des sciences politiques, xliv., Oct. 1921, p 602 — 
625 (bibliography, dates of recent happenings); 
Nikitine, Superstitions des Chaldeens du plateau 
d'Oumnah , m Revue d'ethnogr ., 1923, N°. 14, 
p 149-181, Nikitine, La vie domesttque des As- 
syro-Chaldeens du plateau d' Ourtniyah, in Ethno- 
graphic , 1925, p. I-25, A. Monaco ,V Azerbeigtan 
persiano , m Boll R Soc Geogr. Itahana , 1928, 
series vi , vol v , N°. 1 — 6, p 81 — 86 (Rezaie = 
Urmiya); Shklowski, Santimental' noye puteshest- 
vtye , Moskow 1929, p. 92 — 167 (Uimya, end of 
1917) 

The Lake of Urmiya. The lake is about 
90 miles long (N. — S) and 35 broad (E. — W.). 
Its area is 2,230 sq. miles and the area drained 
by its tributaries is 20,265 sq. miles. 

The most impoitant rivers flowing into the Lake 
are : in the east, the Adjf-fcai “bitter river”, which 
waters Sar5b and Tabriz; the Sofi-fcai and MUrdi- 
£ai which flow from the S. W. face of Mount Sahand 
[cf. marXsha]; in the south, Ejagkatfl, Tatawtt 
and SSwdj-BulSV [<l-v.]; to the south-west, the 
GSdir [cf suldus and ushnU]; m the west, the 
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rivers of Urmiya (cf. above) and Salmas [q. v.]. 
In the north, the mountain of Megbow overshadows 
the narrow strip of the northern shore [cf. tasUj^J 
and tabrIz]. 

In the southern half of the Lake are several 
inhabited islands. Muck more important is the 
mountainous peninsula of Shahl (Shaha, ShahO) 
which is now separated from the eastern shore by 
a channel crossed at a ford. 

In the Assyiian records, the “upper eastern lake” 
seems to correspond to the Lake of Urmiya. Streck, 
in Z A ., xv. 263, thinks he can identify the 
latter as the “sea” mentioned by the Assyrians 
near the Mazamua country; but this “sea” may 
be Lake Zaribar. In the account of the eighth 
campaign |of Sargon (714 B. c.; ed Thureau- 
Dangm, (Pans 1912), the name of the lake is not 
mentioned. 

Strabo, xi , ch. xui., calls the Lake Stt atVra 
(emended by St. Martin to K araVra = Kapot 
“blue”) and xi., ch. xiv., M acvnocvvj Ptolemy, vi., 
ch. ii., calls it M ccpytatvy (fMatvTiacvij ? , cf. MARAGHA). 
As a rule, the name Mantiane is connected with 
that of the Matienoi people m whose country 
Herodotos (1. 189, 202; v 52) makes the Araxes( ? ) 
rise and the Gyndes (Diyala) Marquart (Sud- 
armenun , 1930, p 431) thinks he can identify 
these Matienoi (or Mantianoi) with the Mannaeans 
(Mana, Mannai; cf above). Perhaps Mantiana should 
be connected with the name Manda which from 
the earliest times was applied to Indo-Europeans, 
cf. Remach, Les Matienes , in Revue des etudes grec- 
ques , vn , 1894, p 313 — 318, Foirer, Die In- 
schnften d. Hatti Reiches , in Z D M G , 1922, 
p. 174 — 269, and Meyer, Gesch d Alter turns, Il/i , 
2 n d edition, p. 35, note 3. 

The Avesta knows the lake by the name of 
Caefcasta “deep lake with salt waters”. Bartholomae, 
Altir . Wort ., col. 575, interprets the name as 
“shining white” ( weissschimmernd ) On its banks 
Kawi Haosrawah slew the Turanian Franrasyan 
(Yasht, ix 18 etc.) According to the Bundahish , 
xvu 7, transl. West, the same Kai Khusraw destroyed 
the temple of idols near the Lake Cetast (cf 
the Shah-nama , ed Vullers, 11. 441, where Khan- 

djast should be emended to Cefcast 

From the name CaeCasta must come 

the Arabic name of the sanctuary §hlz (== Gazna, 
Ganza) to the south of the lake, identified by 
Rawhnson with Takht-i SulaimSn. [As Hoffmann 
has already pointed out ( Auszuge , p. 252) Lailfin 
is perhaps a better identification of the site of 
Shiz]. 

Another old name which was applied to the 
Lake is KapotSn “blue” (cf above) The Armenian 
geography of the vn th century gives Kaputan; 
cf Marquart, Eranlahr , p. 137 and Ibn Hawl^al, 
p. 237* KabndhSn. 

Istakferl, p. 1 81, calls the Lake Buhairat al- 
Shurat, “the Lake of the KhSridjIs”, but more 
often it bears the name of adjoining towns : Urmiya, 
Shah!, TasOdj [q. ▼ .]. 

The name §h&hr (Sh 5 h 5 ) although only found 
late, is connected with the old fortress which stood 
on the peninsula to the N. E. of the lake. The 
fortress of Shahl is known to Tabarf, ni. 1171 and 
1379 (under 200 = 815). It is mentioned in the 
time of the Kh^gnzmshah PjalSl al-Dln (Nasawi, 
P * 57 ) It was at £hahl that the first Mongol 


IlkhJns HalfigU and Aba^a were buried (cf. Rashid 
al-Dln, ed. Quatremfcre, p. 416; Hafiz AbrH quoted 
in Le Strange, op. cit.,p. 161 ; d'Ohsson, Hist, des 
Mongols , iv. 340). Abu ’l-FidiP calls the Lake 
Buhairat Tala. It is not clear if TalS = Shahi. 
The Persian translation of Is{akhrf (cf. de Goeje 
in Ibn Hawfcal, p. 247, note m) seems to distinguish 
between the two names, and the fortress of Tala 
mentioned by Nasawi, p. 153 — 154 (cf. Yftfcnt, 
111. 541 who takes Tala to be a Persian word) 
would seem rather to be connected with the west 
bank. In this case, it should be sought at Giiwerfcin- 
Kal c a on a cliff which rises above the lake on 
the Salmas shore ; cf. Ker Porter, Travels , ii. 593 ; 
Khanykov, in Poyezdka , Veslntk Geogr . Ob$hc ., 1852, 
vi. (Khanykov found at Giiwerfcin-Kal c a the in- 
scription of a certain Aba N 5 sir [al-Nasr >] Husain 
Bahadur Khan [should this Hasan be Uzun Hasan, 
whose title was exactly Abu ’ 1 -Nasr]), and Lehmann- 
Haupt, Armemen , 1. 306 — 314. 

On the other hand, it remains to be seen 
whether Guwercm-Kal c a is not identical with the 
stronghold of Yakdur (or Bakdur) which Tabari 
mentions along with Shahi and which in turn may 
correspond to the mountain of Bakyir (which 
may be read Bakdlr ; cf. Bundahish, xii. 2 and 20) 
where AfrSsiyab (Franrasiyan) took refuge. In the 
Avesta . Ya§ht v. 49; ix. 18, Khusraw slays him 
“behind Lake Caefcasta”, which seems to indicate 
the region west of the Lake. [The later tradition 
puts the place of AfrSsiyab’s death in Arran; cf. 
Shah-nama and especially Nasawi, Sir at Dial a l 
al-Din , p. 225; transl p. 375]. 

♦ The Arab geographers know that the salt waters 
of the Lake will not support organic life. According 
to Tabari, 111. 1380, the Lake does not contain 
fish or anything of value. Istakhrl (p. 189) and 
Gharnati (m Kazwlnl, p 194) alone affirm the 
contrary. The first talks of the “fish-animal” called 
“water-dog” , Gharnati delights in wonderful stones, 
which are later repeated by EwliyS Celebi. 

Bibliography More particularly on the 
lake and its geology' Quatrem&re in his edition 
of Ra§hld al-Dln, p. 316 — 320; Abich, Ver - 
gleichende chem Untersuchung d. Wasser d. 
Casp. Metres , Urmia - und Wan- Sees, m Mem. 
Acad, de St. Petersbourg , Sciences mathem., 1856, 
series vi , vol vn , p. 1 — 57; Khanykov. Notices 
physiques et geographiques sur V Azerbaidj an, 
in Bull de la class e phys. -mathem de PAcad. de 
Russie, xvi., 1858, p. 337 — 352 (analysis of the 
water, map of the islands, soundings); Pohlig, 
Entstehungsgeschichte des Urmtasees, in Verhandl . 
Nat. Veretns , Bonn 1886, p. 14; Rodler, Der 
Ur mi a- See und d. nordwestl. Persten, in Schriften 
d. Veretns z. Verbreit. naturwiss . Kenntmsse , 
Vienna, xxvii , 1886-1887, p. 535 - 575 ; Borne, 
Der Jura am Ostufer des Urmtasees , Halle 
1891; Giinther, Contrtb . to the geogr. of Lake 
Urmia , in Geogr . Journ ., 1899, xiv. 504 — 521; 
Gunther, Contrtb . to the natural history of Lake 
Urmia , in J. Lmnean Soc , Zoology, 1900, xxvii. 
345—453 (with numerous contributions by spe- 
cialists); Giinther and Manley, On the waters 
of the Salt of Lake of Urmi t m Proc Royal Soc., 
vol. lxv , p. 312 — 318; Mecquenem, Le lac d'Our- 
miah , in Ann. Geogr., 1908, xvii. 128 — 144; E. 
Zugmayer, Eine Reise durch Vorderasien ( 1 904), 
Berlin 1905 (MarSgha- the islands of the Lake 
of Urmiya- Khoi); Beuck, Der Urmiasee in Per - 
sien, in Pet. Mitt., 1916, lxii. 449 (note of no im- 
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portance); K. Kaehne, Beitr. z. phys. Geographic 
des Urmia- Bee kens, in Zeit. d. Gesell. f Et dkunde , 
Berlin 1923, p. 104 — 13 1 (excellent study based 
on the Russian map, scale * 2 versts to the inch). 

(V. Minorsky) 

URM«, a district in Adharbaidjan 
According to Baladhuri, p. 328, Sa c Id b. al- c As, 
sent to conquer Adharb 5 idj 5 n, attacked the people 
of Mnkan and Gllan. A number of inhabitants of 
Adharbai^jSn and Armenians who had gathered 

in the nShiya of Urm and at #Balwankaradj 

were defeated by one of Sa c Id’s captains. The leader 
of the rebels was hanged on the wails of the fortress 
of BadjarwSn ( Nuzhat al-Kulub , G M.S, p. 181 : 
BSdjarwSn was 20 farsakhs noith of Ardabil). 

Ibn Khurdadhbih, p 119, mentions the citadel 
of Urm between al-Ba dhdh (a town of BSbak’s on 
a river which flows into the Araxes above the 
river of Ardabil) and BaiwSnkaradj Ibn al-Fakih, 
p 216, speaks of several districts (rasatik) of 
Urm. Yakut, 1 216, mentions the region (suk c ) 
of Urm but gives only an abridgment of Baladhuri. 

The names mentioned by Baladhuri and by Ibn 
Khurdadhbih suggest a district in the N. E. of 
Adharbaidjan, perhaps in the Karadja-dagh of the 
present day (the capital of which is Ahar and in 
the northern districts of which we find Armenians). 
[On the other hand, the element *Balwan could 
be connected with the name of the river *Balha- 
ru (Bolgaru) in Makan, q. v.]. 

(V. Minorsky) 

C URS, C URUS (a., PI. dras and Sirusat), origi- 
nally the leading of the bride to her bridegroom, 
marriage, also the wedding feast simply, whence 
a denoimnal verb iv a c rasa u to celebrate a mar- 
riage”. c Artis means both bridegroom and bride; 
m modern linguistic usage this term has however 
been supplanted by t aris “bridegroom” and c arusa 
“bride” (as early as the 1001 Nights , cf Dozy, 
Supplement ). Two kinds of weddings have to be 
distinguished' c urs is the wedding performed in 
the tribe or the house of the man, and c umra is 
the wedding performed m the house or tribe of 
the woman (this distinction is already made by Ibn 
al-A v r 5 bl [d 231=845] m the Lisan aNArab , 
vi 283; cf. Flrazabadi, Kamus, s.v. c -w-r and l -r-j) 
The two forms agree for the most part in practice , 
they only differ in the choice of place for the 
main ceremonies and in the fact that in the c umra 
the zaffa of the bride is omitted 

a . “We learn little from the poems” says G Jacob 
“of the wedding customs” of the pre-Muham- 
madan Arabs. They seem to have been very simple 
in the Arabian Peninsula itself, as is still the case 
among the Beduins (cf. below). The pomp and 
display of later centuries, especially in the bridal 
procession, was probably unknown. The wedding 
lasted a week, whence it is also called usbt? (cf. 
AgHaniy xu. 145). The bride is adorned, perfumed 
and painted with kuhl . There is an old proverb 
which says: “The scent behind a bride cannot be 
concealed” (Ndldeke, Delectus , p. 48, 9 ; MaidanI, 
Proverbta , ed. Frey tag, xxiii. 269). The bride is 
called “the conducted one” (cf c Antara, xxvn. l); 
she was therefore conducted to the bridegroom, 
usually by a number of women without any pomp, 
but very quietly and simply. This at least is in- 
dicated by the story of c Ukail b. c Ullafa who 
betrothed his daughter to the caliph Yazld I; he 
made it a condition that the caliph’s people i 


should not come for his daughter but that he should 
bring her himself on a camel (Aghani, xi. 90). 
Sometimes she was brought in a litter ( mizaffa ) 
(cf. Rjawharl, Sahah , s. v. *-/-/), as is still the 
case in Mecca (Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka , ii. 182) 
A special tent was always put up for the young 
couple. About the bridegroom there is an old 
proverb: “The bridegroom wants little to be an 
amir (or king)” (I)jawharl, Sahah , s. v. c -r-s ; MaidSni, 
Proverbta , xu 143) 

In the lands adjoining Arabia on the other hand, 
weddings were celebrated with great splendour. 
Thus we are told {Kttab al-A ghani , xx. 23) of a 
Persian wedding in the c Ir 5 k with a splendid 
bridal piocession , similarly for Syria as early 
as I. Macc., ix. 37 .... 7rotofotv ydfiov fieyxv xoti 
%you<nv Tijv vv/Kpqv . . . fieri t 7rxpxxofi7r^Q fieyxtyQ. 
As late as the beginning of the third (ninth) century, 
we find a simple Beduin much surprised at a 
splendid wedding in North Syna (A ghani. xu. 
35 S( I )> which shows that Syrian usages were foreign 
to the Arabs (cf on the above section. Freytag, 
Emleitung in das Studium der arab. Sprache , Bonn 
1861, p 203 — 204, Wellhausen, Die Ehe bet den 
Arabern , in N.G.JV. Gott , 1893, p 441 sq , Jacob, 
Altar ab Bedutnenleben , Berlin 1897, p. 57 — 58) 

b The records m Tradition are on the 
whole in keeping with the simple usages of 
the Arab pagan period c A 5 i^ha wore at hei 
wedding with the Prophet a robe of red striped 
mateual which came from Bahrain (dtr c ki$r in \ cf 
Ibn al-Athlr, Nthaya , s.v k-t-r) and “every woman 
in Medina, when dressing (for her zif&f), used 
to borrow it from her” (Bukhari, Htba , bab 34). 
For Fatima’s wedding with c All, 'Alisha and 
Umm Salama made the preparations at home, they 
scattered soft dust from the Batha 3 over the ground 
and filled two cushions with fibre (Jif) and teased 
it out. They laid out dates and figs to eat and 
sweet-tasting water to drink; they also put up at 
one side of the room a stand for the clothes and 
the watei-skin (Ibn Madja, Nikah, bab 24) Fatima’s 
trousseau consisted of a silken robe with fringes 
( khamll ), a water-skin ( kirba ) and a cushion filled 
with rushes ( tdhkhir ) (Nas 5 3 i, Nikah , bab 81). In 
another tradition the Prophet allows considerable 
expenditure on large carpets with fringes ( anmtit ) 
(Nasa’i, Nikah , bab 83). From numerous traditions 
(Bukhari, Nikah , bab 58, 64, Tafslr , Sura xxxiii , 
bab 8, Ibn Madja, Nikah , bab 21, 24; Nasa 3 I, 
Nikah , bab 18, 77, Ahmad b Hanbal, in 196), 
it is evident that the bride was conducted by her 
mother and other female relatives to the house of 
the bridegroom. When the Prophet married c A 3 isha 
who was then six years old, she was brought by 
her mother Umm Ruman to the Prophet’s house; 
there women were awaiting her and greeted her 
with “For good, and bliss, and good fortune”. 
The women then washed her hair and adorned 
her while the Prophet stood smiling by. She was 
then handed over by the women to the Prophet 
(Muslim, Ntkah , bab 69 ; cf. Bukhari, Ntkdh y 
bab 58). Tradition gives no further details of the 
toilet ; but the men seem also to have been perfumed ; 
a perfume was used which left yellow stains ( khaluk , 
sufra or za'faran ), such as the Prophet noticed 
on c Abd al-Rahman b. c Awf still a few days after his 
wedding (according to Anas b Malik m Bukhari, 
Nikah , bab 7, 55, 57; Muslim, Nikah , tr. 79-81; 
Nasa 5 I, Nik&lt , bab 67, 75, 84; Ibn Madja, NtkUh , 
bab 24; DSnml, Nikah , bab 22; Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
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ui. 165, 190, 204, 227, 271). According to a 
tradition transmitted by Aba Huraira the Prophet 
uttered the following blessings at weddings : Baraka 
* llah * lakum (var. I aka) wa- bar aka c alaikum (var. 
c alaika) wa-gjama^a batnakuma Ji (var. z ala) khair™ 
or instead of the third part* wa-baraka laka fiha 
(Ibn Madja, Nikah , bab 23 ; Tirmidhl, Nikah , 
bfib 7; AbU Da 3 ud, Nikah , bab 35; Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, ii. 381; cf. 1. 201; 111. 451; Nasfi 5 !* Nikahy 
bab 73; Danmi, Nikah , b5b 6), while he forbade 
the wish from the period of the gjfihillya bi ’ l-rtfa c 
wa ’ l-banin tt m harmony and with sons!” (Nasa 3 !, 
Nikah , bab 73 ; lbn Madja, Ntkah , bab 23 ; Dariml, 
Nikah , bab 6; Ahmad b. Hanbal, 1. 201; ui. 451) 
The bride was conducted to the bridegroom by 
young girls who sang ghazal%\ two opening lines 
of such a ghazal are preserved. Atamakum at at- 
nakurn fa-haiyana wa-haiyakum “we come to you, 
we come to you, may (God) give us long life and 
give you long life” (Ibn Madja, Nikah , bab 21; 
cf. also Bukhari, Nikah , bab 64) or atamakum 
atamakum fa-haiyuna ttuhatyikum (so it should 
be read 1 ) “We come to you, we come to you, then 
greet us, we greet you” (Ahmad b. Hanbal, iv 78) 
The participation of women and children m the 
wedding ceremonies is according to Anas b. Malik 
expressly approved by the Prophet (Bukhari, Nikah - 
b5b 76, Manasik al-Ansar , bab 5) On these oc- 
casions young girls used to beat tambou lines {(tuff) 
and sing of the death of the champions of Badr, 
which the Prophet is definitely said to have per- 
mitted (Bukhari, Nikah , bab 49 ; Maghazi , bab 1 2 , 
Ibn Madja, Nikah , bab 20, 21 , Tirmidhl, Nikah , 
bab 6, Nasa 3 !, Nikah, bab 72, 80, Tayahsi, N° 1221, 
Ahmad b Hanbal, 111 418) Other instruments are 
mentioned, such as another variety of tambouiine 
[ghu bat , Ibn Madja, Nikah , bab 20) and the drum 
C (abl , Ibn Madja, Nikah , bab 21) The object of 
this music was to call public attention to the 
marriage (Ibn Madja, Nikah , bab 20, Tirmidhl, 
Nikahy bab 6, Ahmad b. Hanbal, iv. 5)- According 
to one tradition, the Piophet is even said to have 
forbidden marriages to be performed in complete 
quiet (Ahmad b. Hanbal, iv 78). 

A wedding feast (w a lima or ta c am) for the 
men was part of the wedding (Bukhari, Nikahy 
Bab 69; Ahmad b. Hanbal, v. 359, Zaid, Mac^mJfy 
N°. 949; etc.) A feast is obligatory for the first 
day ( hakk ) and commendable for the second (ma c ruf ; 
Tirmidhl regards it also as sunna\ and on the 
third day ostentation ( sum c a wa-rtyi * 5 , 1. e done in 
order that people may hear and see it) (Tirmidhl, 
Nikahy b5b 10; Aba Dfiwfid, Afima , bab 5 , Danmi, 
Afimay bab 28; Ibn Madja, Nikahy bab 25 ; Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, v. 28, 371). Sa c ld b. al Musaiyab (ac- 
cording to Danmi. the Prophet) is said to have 
accepted the invitation for the first two days, but 
refused that for the third (Abu Dfi c ad, Afimay bab 
5 ; Dariml, Afimay bab 28) Bukhari, m the super- 
scription to Nikahy bab 72, speaks of a week’s 
feasting and says that the Prophet did not limit 
it to one or two days. The feast at the Prophet’s 
wedding with §aflya consisted of hats , a dish of 
dates, curds ( aki( ) and fat, to which according to 
some traditions was added meal of roasted barley 
[sawifr) (according to Anas b. Malik in Bukhari, 
Nikahy bfib 13, 61, 69; BuyU\ bfib m; J^thady 
bfib 73; Afima , bfib 8; Muslim, Nikahy tr. 84, 
87, 88 ; Nasfi 3 !, Nikafry bfib 79 ; Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
iii. 99, 102, 159, 195, 264); according to another 
tradition, the Prophet us$d on this occasion another 


i l / 2 mudd of the best kind of dates (adjwa) (ac- 
cording to Ejabir b. c Abd Allfih in Ahmad b Hanbal, 
hi. 333). At the Prophet’s wedding with Zainab (ac- 
cording to Anas b. Mfilik in Muslim, Nikahy tr. 
87, 89, 91, 92; Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii. 98, 105, 
172, 196, 200, 263) and at the weddmg of 
Rabl c a al-Aslami (Ahmad b. Hanbal, iv. 58) bread 
and meat were given, which seems to have been 
usual along with frais as in some cases it is 
specially mentioned that there was no bread and 
meat (Ibn Mfidja, Nikahy bfib 24; Mfilik, Nikahy 
bfib 48, Ahmad b Hanbal, iii 99, 195, 264; Bukbfiri, 
Nikahy bfib 13, 61 ; Nasa 3 !, Nikahy bfib 79). In 
other passages 2 mudd of barley is mentioned 
(Bukhari, Nikahy bab 71; Aljmad b. Hanbal, vi. 
1 1 3), a sheep and millet (Ahmad b. Hanbal, v. 
359), but for the walima at least a sheep should 
be slaughtered (according to Anas b Mfilik in 
Bukhaii, Nikahy bfib 7, 55, 57, 69, 70; Da c awat y 
bab 54; Adaby bab 67, Buyify bfib 1; Muslim, 
Nikahy tr. 79 — 81, 90; etc.) Anas b. Malik also 
records that his mother Umm Sulaim sent the 
Piophet a dish of dates ( hatSy see above) on the 
occasion of a marriage and that the Prophet offered 
it to his guests in groups of ten until they were 
satisfied (Muslim, Nikahy tr 94, 95 ; NasfiT, Nikahy 
bab 84). Sahl b Sa c d records that at the wedding 
of Abu Asyad al-Sa c idi his bride offered the guests 
after the feast a beverage made by steeping dates 
( hakf)y which she herself had prepared (Bukhari, 
Nikahy bab 72, 78, 79, Ashnbuy bab 7, 9); 
Bukhari concludes from this that on the one hand 
non-intoxicating beverages are allowed at weddings 
and on the other that women may wait on the 
men at a wedding. — Asa rule the traditions give 
no information about the time of the walima . In 
the few passages which admit a definite time, theii 
walima took place after the bride had been taken 1 
to the bridegroom’s house but before the wedding 
night (Bukhfirl, Tafsiry Sura xxxm., bab 8, Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, 111. 196 and the other traditions about 
Zainab’s wedding); but the walima at Saflya’s 
wedding seems to have taken place next day, 
probably as a result of the special conditions, as 
the Prophet married her on the return of the ex- 
pedition to Khaibar (Bukhfiu, Buytfy bfib 1 1 1 ; 
JQlthddy bfib 73; Muslim, Ntkahy tr. 88; Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, m 195 and the other traditions about 
this wedding, cf. however one tradition about 
Zainab’s wedding m Ahmad b. Hanbal, 111. 98, 
105) — An invitation to a wedding feast ought al- 
ways to be accepted (Muslim, Nikah , tr. 100, 
101 ; Abu Dawud, Atfimay bfib 1, Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
11. 22) c Abd Allah b. c Omar used never to refuse 
an invitation even when he was fasting (Bukhfirl, 
Nikahy bab 78; Muslim, Nikahy tr. 103; Dfinmf, 
Afimay bfib 40). People of all conditions, rich and 
poor, should be invited ; in one tradition given by 
Abu Huraira, we read: a The wedding feast at 
which the rich eat and from which the poor are 
kept away is an evil feast” (Ahmad b. JHlanbal, 
11. 494). For further references see Wensmck,^ Hand- 
book of Early Muhammadan Tradition Leyden 
1927, s. v. Walima and the article WALIMA. 

The following two traditions presumably refer 
to the procedure in the bridal chamber: 11 If any 
one of you marry a woman ... he shall take her 
by her forelock and pray (to God) for blessing 
(bar aka) . . . and pray to God for refuge from the 
accursed Satan” (Mfilik, Nika fry bfib 52) and a If 
any one of you marry a woman ... he shall say: 
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0 God, I pray Thee for her good and for her 
good inclinations which Thou hast created, and I 
seek refuge with Thee from her evil and from her 
evil inclinations which Thou hast created” (AbQ 
DSwtld, Ntkahy bab 44). Umm Salama for her 
wedding night with the Prophet prepared a meal of 
barley and fat ( c afida) (Ahmad b. Hanbal, vi. 307). 
According to many traditions (Anas b Malik, among 
others), it is a sunna for the young husband to 
spend seven days and nights with his young wife 
if she is a vingin ( bikr ) and only three days and 
nights if she is not { [thatytb ), only after this does 
the regular rotation with the other wives begin 
(Bukhari, Nikah , bab 101, 102 ; AbS Dawud, Nikah, 
b 5 b 33; Tirmidhl, Nikah, , bab 40; Muslim, Rada c , 
tr. 45 ; Zaid, Ma&mu\ N° 737, Ibn Madja, Nikah , 
bab 26; Malik, Nikah , bab 15, on the Prophet’s 
marriage with Saflya [who was £haiyib] Abu Dawud, 
Nikah , bab 33; Ahmad b. Haubal, m 99, on 
the Prophet’s marriage with Umm Salama [who 
was tkatyib] . Muslim, Rada 0 , tr. 41 — 44; Ibn 
Madja, Nikah , bab 26; AbH Dawud, Nikah , bab 
33; Malik, Ntkah , bab 14, Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
vi. 292, 295, 307, 313, 320, 321 [this was done 
by her request; the Prophet had given her the 
choice between seven and three days]). According 
to another tradition, the young husband should 
only stay three days even with a virgin and 
only two with a bride who is not (Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, 11 178; TirmidhI, Nikah , bab 40). 

As to the season of the year, the month of 
Shawwal is expressly mentioned in Tradition as 
the month in which the Prophet celebrated his 
wedding with c A D i§ha (Nasa 3 i, Nikah , bab 18, 77, 
Muslim, Nikah , tr 73; etc.). 

c In the Fikh, the Malikls pay special attention 
to wedding customs, since most of them are primarily 
intended to call public attention to the conclusion 
of the marriage According to Malik b Anas as 
well as Ibn Abi Laila (cf SarakhsI, Mabsut , v. 
30) in contrast to other schools, making the wedding 
public (flan) is a necessary condition for the validity 
of a marriage. Witnesses are not essential for the 
conclusion of a contract of marriage, although with 
the Malikls it is usual to have them in practice, 
if the two witnesses were not present at the con- 
clusion of the contract they must be present on 
the night of the wedding and for example push 
the bridegroom into the bridal chamber (KairawSnl, 
Rtsala, Cairo 1338, p 66; Khalil, 11. 1459, KasanI, 
Badcff al-^and?f, Cairo 1327, 11. 252; Ibn Rughd 
[Averroes], Bidayat al-Mu&tahid , Cairo 1349, 11 
16 where we already find witnesses mentioned 
among the essentials). On the same grounds of 
publicity, Khalil (11 1) also recommends congratu- 
lations to the bridal pair. The doors of the house 
should therefore not be closed at the wallmat al- 
*urs (Khalil, li. 117) This walima is considered 
praiseworthy (mustahabb) among the Malikls, Hanafis 
and Hanbalis while the Shafts hold a stricter view . 
according to one view, it is sunna mtfakkada, ac- 
cording to the others, it is even wUdyib (cf. ShlrazI, 
p. 205; GhazSlI, li. 22; Nawawl, p. 90; Ardablli, 
11 94). According to Khalil, it should be held the 
day after the wedding, according to other Malikls, 
however, before, so that the wedding is only 
consummated after its public proclamation (TldjSnl, 
Tuhfa , p. 35). A wealthy man should kill at 
least a sheep, a poorer man provide as much as he 
can afford (ShlrazI. Ardablli). To accept an invi- 
tation to a walima is according to the Hanafis 


praiseworthy ( mustahabb ), among the Malikls, Han- 
balis and ShSfi'ls on the other hand a duty (w 3 {fytb ; 
Shafi'i, Umm , vi. 178 says: hafrk). Among the 
Shafi'is it is praiseworthy to accept the invitation 
for the second day also; on the other hand, it 
is best to refuse it for the third day (Nawawl 
describes acceptance for the third day as makriih). 
If the person invited is fasting, he should never- 
theless accept the invitation ; he need not however 
eat anything, it is best however if he breaks his 
fast unless he is pledged to observe it. If an 
intoxicated man is at the walima or wine or anything 
else forbidden, it is best to stay away; similarly 
if there are m the room repiesentations of living 
creatures, even if one tiamples on them (e. g. on 
carpets) According to ShlrazI, one should also stay 
away from the walima where songs are sung, even 
if one does not listen to them and only pays 
attention to hadi(]i and eating. Music is on the 
other hand permitted to some extent — foi example 
that of the tambourine (duff) already mentioned 
in tiadition; Khalil gives a list of peimitted in- 
struments . another kind of tambourine (ghirbal), an 
oldei kind of lute (mizhar [cf c Ud] ; cf H G Farmei, 
History of Arabian Music , London 1929, p. 46-47), 
a kind of flute (zutnmara) and horns (buk). 

The question is much discussed whether one 
should scatter among the crowd at weddings nuts, 
almonds, sweets (Ardablli also mentions dates, 
dirhams and dinais) According to Dimi§hkl (11. 76), 
Abu Hanlfa and Ahmad b Hanbal had no objections, 
while Malik, Shafi c T and Ahmad b. Hanbal in a 
second opinion declare the practice makruh. The 
views of the later Shafi c Is are however divided. 
Muzani recommends the omission of the practice, 
as the things would be hurriedly picked up as 
plundei by the people ; it is not however forbidden 
except when the people fall upon one another and 
try to take the things from each other. GhazSlI 
allows the scattering of sweets, since it was done 
in the time of the Prophet [!, no reference in the 
canonical works, cf. above], and Nawawi and Ar- 
dablli, while regarding it as permitted, consider it 
better omitted. ShlrazI on the other hand declares 
it makruh . 

B ib Itogr ap hy cf the articles NIKAH and 
walIma , §hafi c I, K. al-Umm , Bfilak 1324, vi. 
178; Muzani, Mukhta^ar, on the margin of the 
preceding, iv. 39-41 ; ShlrazI, Tanbih,z&. Juynboll, 
Leyden 1879, p 205 sq.] GhazSli, Wafyiz, Cairo 
1318, 11. 22; Nawawl, Mtnhag;, Cairo 1329, 
p 90 ; Ardablli, Kttab al- Anwar li-A c mal al - 
AbrUr , Cairo 1328, 11. 94 — 96; Khalil, Mukhr 
tasar , transl. Santillana, Milan 1919, 11. 63 sqq. ; 
Ibn Rushd, Mukaddimat , on the margin of the 
Mudawwana al-kubra , Cairo 1324, 11. 58; §ha c - 
rSni, Mtzan , Cairo 1925, 11 1 24; Dimighkl, Rah- 
mat al-Umma , on the margin of the preceding, 
11. 76 ; Tornauw, Das moslemische Recht , Leipzig 
1855, p. 70 sq, ; Juynboll, Handbuch des isla - 
mischen Gesetzcs , Leyden 1910, p. 162 sqq . 
d. Later usages down to the present 
day. For the older period we are dependent on 
occasional scattered notes; it is only with the 
literature of European travellers (from the xv*h 
century), with the recording of texts in dialect 
and the systematic collection of folklore in recent 
decades (Westermarck for Morocco, Jaussen for 
Nablus etc.) that we have a wealth of material 
which it is almost impossible to deal with. These 
sources are however not all of equal value. On 




the one hand, particularly with the earlier literature, 
we have first of all to investigate the trustworthi- 
ness of the traveller. To take a sti iking example: 
The Fleming van Ghistele who made a pilgrimage 
in 1481—1485, says ( Voyage , Gent 1557, p. 15) 
that the bridal pair befoie the marriage contract 
is signed are put one in each of two adjoining 
rooms with an eyehole through which they can see 
one another naked. This is contradictory to Muslim 
ideas. (Cf. however the fact that some jurists like 
Da^ud al-Z5hirI permit the man before marriage 
to see the whole of the woman’s body except the 
pudenda; Ibn Rushd, Bidaya , ii 3 ; Dimigh^I, 
Rahma , ii 62). On the other hand, there are gaps 
m the records of the travelleis; they only record 
what is done in the street or more or less publicly. 
Full accounts of the customs observed, as in Leo 
Afncanus and Lane, are by no means numerous and 
can be supplemented for the earlier period by 
scattered references m the Alf Latla wa- Laila and 
the popular romances 

Wedding customs are more 01 less distinct ac- 
cording to country. This is most clearly seen on 
the periphery of the Muslim world, for example 
m the Malay Aichipelago, in Central Africa or 
among the Kirghiz and Turkomans. Here Islam 
has taken over old local customs and sometimes 
adapted them to its point of view. For the original 
lands of Isllm however, the same observation 
can be made, except that the process was com- 
pleted in the early centuries of Islam In modern 
Syria and Egypt the customs among Muslims and 
Christians are almost identical except as regards 
purely ecclesiastical and religious matteis (cf. the 
sketches in Littmann, Neuarabische Volkspoesie; 
Jaussen, Coutumes Palestimennes , Blackman, The 
Fellahln of Upper Egypt , p 93) This fact shows 
that we have to deal m this case with old 
customs of the nearer East, at any rate not with 
specifically Muslim practices. In this connection 
we may call attention to the already mentioned 
pompous pre-Islamic practices in Syria and Meso- 
potamia Pre-Islamic origin can m some points be 
definitely proved. In many distiicts the Muslim 
bride wears a ciown of floweis or of pasteboard 
cf. below); in this I see the adoption of a practice 
of the Chiistian east where the crowning of the 
bride was and still is a part of the wedding cere- 
mony. (This crowning is mentioned as early as a 
liturgical poem by Ephraim the Syrian in Denzinger, 
Rttus Ortentalium , Wiirzburg 1864, 11 443 > in Bar- 
hebraeus, ibid ., ii. 385; among the Copts of the 
xiith century, ibid., 11. 365 ; cf. also ibid., 11. 391 sqq ., 
408 sqq., 433 sqq.). The carrying of lights m the 
bridal procession may also be of Christian origin 
(for the Copts of the xiith century, cf. Denzinger, 
op. at., 11. 364; cf. the carrying of lights in the 
Mawlid festival and its Christian origin, iii., p. 420). 
The ceremonies on the seventh day have also their 
parallels in the Christian liturgy of the East; on 
the seventh day the bridal crown is solemnly 
removed among the Copts (Denzinger, op. cit ., 

ii. 380). 

From the point of view of method, it would 
be more correct to deal with wedding customs by 
regions. But this would take up too much space 
here. I shall therefore endeavour to give the most 
important customs in vogue in towns in the old 
lands of IslSm and as far as possible to treat them 
historically. It should be noted in this connection 
that practices differ in different levels of society. 


Therefore, three groups have at least to be disting- 
uished* customs in the towns, among the fellatio 
and among the Beduins. The two last named are 
essentially simpler and agree more with the old 
Arab practices than do those of the town-dwellers. 

Among the Ruwala Beduins (Musil, The Man- 
ners and Customs of the Rwala- Bedouins, New York 
1928, p 228 sqq ), a camel is killed on the morning 
of the wedding before the bridegroom’s tent and 
its flesh distributed In the course of the day the 
bride puts up her tent — the woman always brings 
it with her — and at night she is taken by a few 
female relations in all secrecy to this tent; soon 
afterwards the bridegroom enters the tent. There 
are no ceremonies, no singing or dancing, not 
even the usual zagharlt cries of the women. On 
the next morning the bridegroom goes to his re- 
latives while the bride is visited by the women 
and congratulated, she then receives a gift from 
her fhther-in-law and lemams for seven days in 
her tent while the bridegroom goes about his 
usual business He must however spend seven 
nights with his young wife (cf. the traditions above 
quoted) Among other Beduin tribes in Arabia 
Petraea (Musil, Arabia Petraea , iii. 196 sqq.) the 
youths and maidens sing bridal songs and dance 
Here as on the Sinai Peninsula (Burckhardt, Be- 
merkungen uber die Beduinen, Weimar 1831, p. 216- 
217) the bride runs away into the desert after 
the first night, sometimes for six days, sometimes 
even for longer and the husband must go to 
look for her. 

Between these very simple practices of the 
Beduins and the highly developed rites of the 
town-dwellers numerous intermediate stages are to 
be found among the fellahln, among whom we 
can observe the gradual advance of usages from 
the towns 

Let us now come to the towns. Weddings 
were celebrated with great pomp at the c Abb£sid 
court in Baghdad. In the sources, sums of 50 and 
70 million dirhams are mentioned as having been 
expended by the caliphs Harun al-Rashld and 
Ma 5 mun for their weddings. But the common people 
also on such occasions liked to appear wealthier 
than they really were. Even m early times, the 
coiffeuse used to lend ornaments to the bride (cf. 
the tradition above quoted about ^igha). The 
carpets, utensils etc. were also sometimes borrowed 
(Mez, Renaissance des Is lams , p. 404, 453). 

As was mentioned early m the article, two 
kinds of weddings have to be distinguished the 
Q urs and the c umra. The c urs seems to be the 
usual kind; at least it is almost exclusively the 
one that is described by travellers. We find the 
c umra for example in the case of the wedding of 
the caliph Ma^un with BurSn (210=825; Tabari, 
Annates , ed. de Goeje, iii 1081 sqq.); in Ibn al- 
MudjSwir (d 690=1291) in Landberg, fZtudes 
sur les dialectes de V Arable meridionals , 11/ii. 859 
for Mecca; Alf Laila wa- Latla, transl. Littmann, 
1. 263 sqq.; in the Karagoz play “The Wrong Bride’* 
in Ritter, Karagoz , Hanover 1924, p. 109 sqq. 

Here we may also note that these wedding customs 
are only observed when a woman marries for the 
first time. When she marries for the second time 
they are content with the legal walima . The parties 
often agree to have no festivities (Snouck Hurgronje, 
Mekka, ii. 155; Lane, Manners and Customs 
London 1871, i. 219—220). 

The celebrations extend over several days; they 



usually begin on Monday and the actual wedding 
takes place on Thursday. In Arab popular poetry 
we therefore have frequent reference to seven days 
of celebration while the dukhla takes place on the 
eighth (e g. Alf Latla wa-Latla , ii. 461 ; in. 437; 
Strat Satf , 111. 22, 33; v. 28; xu. 59). When 
however we find references to 30 days of feasting 
and the 31 st night as the latlat al-dukkla ( Alf 
Latla wa-Latla , 111 642; Shat Satf xu. 45; xin. 
12) or when 40 days and nights are mentioned 
m Turkish romances and fairy tales (Spies, Tur • 
kische Volksbucher , Leipzig 1929, p. 25), this is 
only a steieotyped literary form to express that 
the wedding celebrations lasted a long time. 

The principal usages aie as follows 

1. Immediately after the formalities of the 

marriage contract, the walima takes place in the 
bride’s house; only men are present at it. This 
is already found in hadtth . On this occasion 
sweets, money and other things are often thrown 
to the crowd. For example the vizier al-Hasan 
b. Sahl at the wedding of his daughter Buran 
with the caliph al-Ma 5 mun (210 = 825) had 
tickets scattered among the nobles on which were 
inscribed the names of pieces of land, slave-girls 
and the distinguishing marks of hoises. Any one 
who got one of the tickets received what was 
written on it. The vizier also had gold and silver 
coins, little bags of musk and pieces of amber 
thrown among the populace (Tabari, Annales , ed. 
de Goeje, 111 1083 tnfra\ Mas'udI, Murufa al - 

Qhflhab, Pans 1873, vn. 65 sq ) — At the walima 
on the occasion of the wedding of the Mamltlk 
Muhammad b al-Sultan (920 = 1514) wme ( sakar ) 
was served in vessels of Chinese porcelain (Ibn 
Iyas, iv. 406). In general however, the walima 
consisted simply in the offering of sweets and 
other dainties (cf Alf Latla wa-Latla , 11. 23-24); 
sometimes however, roast meat and vegetables etc 
were also served. Music and dancing are not usual 
on this day. In Nablus (Syria), according to Jaussen, 
there is only a meal for the women, while in Fas 
a feast is held in the house of both bride and 
bridegroom (Leo Afncanus [1526], Tharaud [1930]) 
The real wedding ceremonies do not usually begin 
until a week later 

2. The bride’s bath A few days before the 
wedding the bride goes to the bath with her 
friends; rich people perform this ceremony m their 
own house; usually however, a public bath is hired 
tor a whole or half day. In Cairo in Lane’s time, 
they went with great pomp to the bath ( zaffat 
al- ham mam'). In front walked two men carrying 
dishes on which lay the bath requisites covered; 
then came water-carriers and men with rose water 
and censers to sprinkle the passers-by and offer 
them beverages. Then came musicians with oboes 
and drums and the bride’s friends two by two. 
The bnde herself thickly veiled with a crown on 
her head walked between two female relatives 
under a canopy carried by four men ; musicians 
brought up the rear of the procession. In the bath 
itself there were all kinds of diversions and feasting 
while women-singers sang songs. In the evening 
in the house there was a banquet for the women 
at which women-singers sang to pass the time. 
In modem Fas, the bride is taken to the bath 
and led home dressed like a doll with shouts of 
joy (Tharaud [1930]). In xvith century Morocco 
the bride’s bath before the wedding was unknown 
(Leo Africanus) while in Algiers in the same 


period, according to Haedo, the bridal bath was 
usual. It is also unknown in Mecca. In Syria 
and Asia Minor they go very quietly to the baths 
while Cotovicus at the end of the xvi*h century 
in Syna saw a solemn procession with wax candles. 

In the bath itself numeious ceiemonies and diver- 
sions take place. In Nablus (Jaussen [1927]) the 
bride is put on a throne in the bath while her 
friends sing and dance around her with lights in 
their hands. Ihey then all bathe, the bride last. 
After the bath the bride is sprinkled with perfume 
and refreshments are taken. She is then taken 
home very quietly and thickly veiled. For Con- 
stantinople, White (c. 1840) also reports that the 
bride sits on a throne while dramatic presentations 
are given and refreshments offered Then comes, 
just as in Persia (Polak [c. i860]) and Tunis 
(Bertholon [c. 1900]), the henna ceremony which m 
other lands does not take place till next day. The 
finger-nails (in Persia also the hair) are dyed with 
henna The guests thereupon distribute money to 
the bath attendants. This is called the “henna 
gift”. 

3 The adornment of the bride This day 
is often called after the principal ceremony latlat 
al-hanna or henna gedjest (e. g. m Mecca, Egypt, 
Tunis and in Turkey). In the presence of her 
female relations and friends, the bride’s eyelids 
are blackened with kuhl and the hands and feet 
coloured with henna. In doing this the hands and 
feet must be coloured exactly the same and no 
pictorial representations put on them (cf. Abu 
Bakr Ahmad b. Muhammad al-MarwazI [d. 275 = 
888], Kitab al-JVara c y Cairo 1340, p 104). In 
earlier times, yellow patches (nuka( al- c at iis) used 
to be put upon the cheeks (Dhu ’1-Rumma [d. 
107 = 719] in A gharri, xvi 115; MaidanI, Pro - 
verbta i ed. Prey tag, 11. 762, N° 24; §han§hl 
[d. 619 = 1222] in the commentary on Hariri, 
Makcimat , p. 610). On the same day the bride’s 
wedding ornaments are put on, including necklaces, 
bridal girdle ( htydfa cf. Strat Saif xvii 53), 
crown ( tadj or tklil\ oldest reference* Sir at Saif 
[xv*h century], iv 36, xvn. 53, cf also the title 
of the celebrated dictionary Taigj al- c ArUs [xvinth 
century]). The bride on these occasions often puts 
on different dresses (e. g. in Sfax: Narbeshuber; 
cf. Alf Latla wa-Latla , 1 265 sqq. . 6 different 

dresses). The great display in silver pendants and 
foot-rings, pearls, henna, aloe-wood (for perfuming 
the face), rose-water, sesame-oil and other aromata 
is already mentioned in the papyri (cf. Papyrus 
Erzherzog Rainer , Luhrer , N°. 584, 1014). After 
being dressed the bride is put on a raised seat 
or throne, where she has to sit quite still with 
downcast eyes while the women guests sing, 
dance and make music. These ceremonies often 
last far into the night (for the older period cf. 
Leo Africanus for Morocco; d’Arvieux [1674], 
Memoir es, Paris 1735, v. 287, for Algiers and the 
other travellers). In Mecca and Sfax (Narbeshuber) 
the enthronement does not take place till the 
next day. In Cairo (Lane [1835]) on this day the 
bride takes a lump of henna in her hand and her 
friends stick coins into it. In Nablus (Jaussen 
[1927]) there is a similar collection for the bride. 
In Constantinople also we find the henna ceremony; 
but before it, all the women guests with wax 
candles in their hands go into the garden with 
the bride and dance there in long rows (Garnett 
[c. 1890]). Pictures of the bride in her wedding 
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inery: Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka , Bilder-Atias 
[> 1 . 25; Goichon, La vie feminine au Mzab , 
Paris 1927, pi. 5. 

4. The bridal procession (zaffat al- z arusd)y 
md the elevation to the throne. As Friday 
is frequently recommended by the theologians for 
the completion of marriage (cf. Gjjazfill m H. 
Bauer, Islamische Ethtk , Halle 1917, li. 90) it is 
the custom to take the bride to her new home 
sn Thursday evening when she passes the night 
with her husband. The bride is usually fetched 
by her bridegroom and his relations and accompanied 
by her own relatives in an imposing and solemn 
procession. From the superscription alone in Bukhari, 
Wtkahy bab 62 ( al-bmd 5 bi ’ l-nahar bi-ghatr mar - 
kab wa-la ntran) it is clear that the solemn pro- 
session was general as early as the beginning of 
.he third (ninth) century, m those days the bride 
was taken at dusk in a litter borne on a beast 
:>f burden and accompanied by lighted torches 
'cf. Tidjanl, Tuhfa , p. 40-41, who for this reason 
makes a distinction between a bridal procession 
by day and one by night, but the bi-ghatr mar - 
kab is against this) The other oldest references 
known to me for the bridal procession are the 
wedding of Umm al- c UlQw in Kairawan (425 = 
1024); the bride was taken on Thursday by slaves 
ind nobles of the kingdom to the tent put up 
For her (Ibn w Idharl, Bayan al-Mughnb, ed Dozy, 

. 284) In a story from al-Yamama, the bride is 
iccompanied by slave-girls who sing and play 
fringed instruments ( mcPazif ) (Kazwini [d 682 = 
[283], Athar al-Bildd \ ed. Wustenfeld, 11 88). A 
miniature by the painter Yahya b. MahmUd of 
WSsit of 634 (1237) in the Pans MS. of Hariri, 
Arabe 5847 (Ktlhnel, Mimatiirmalerei im isla- 
nischen Orient ) Beilin 1923, pi. 13) shows a bridal 
procession, in front go horn-blowers, drummers 
uid men with pennons sitting on camels, the 
Dride herself is completely hidden in a splendid 
:amel-litter and the bridegroom rides beside her 
:>n a finely caparisoned horse Further refeiences 
may be found e g. in Alf Latla wa- Latla , 11 12, 
Sir at Saif, xiii 12. The oldest western reference 
s m the travels of the Dominican monk Ricoldus 
ie Monte Crucis [d. 1309], ch. 9, 46 (Laurent, 
Ptregnnatores medtt aevi , Leipzig 1864, p. 116). 
A Tartari (= Mongols in eastern Asia Minor) 
juando tradunt earn [i. e. uxorem] ad nupcias , 
barentes et consangutnei vtriy qut earn accipit , 
iucunt earn cum tympants et cantu , sed parentes 
’t consanguinei multeris sequuntur earn cum planctu 
juasi mortuam ”. Later European travellers all 
iescribe the bridal procession more or less fully 
Almost everywhere the bride, who is always closely 
veiled, is fetched by the bridegroom in a proces- 
>ion carrying lights (candles, torches or lanterns) 
ind accompanied to her new home by relations 
md friends of both sides. In modern Fits, as 
m the time of Leo Afncanus [1526], she gets 
nto a silk-hung octagonal box which is carried 
?n the shoulders of eight men (Westermarck, 
p. 166) or she goes on foot, if she belongs to 
he lower classes (Westermarck, Tharaud) while 
m the rest of Morocco a “covered cage” on a 
mule is generally used (Mocquet [1605], Hoest 
1760], Westermarck [1914]). In Algiers in the 
icvith century she was also carried (Haedo). In 
Egypt and Syria she walks or rides under a canopy 
[so as early as Cotovicus [1598]). In Turkey in 
alden times the bride uped to ride on a horse 


(Dernschwam [1553]) usually veiled m a red silk 
cloth, the ends of which were held up by many 
people accompanying her (Schweigger [1578], 
della Valle [1615], Tournefort [1717]). In the 
Turkish album of miniatures of the xviid* century 
published by Taeschner entitled Altstambuler Hof - 
und Volksleben (Hanover 1925, pi. 32) she is on foot, 
led by two women. According to della Valle (1615), 
in place of the procession of lights in front of the 
bride, a kind of high candlestick is carried which 
was made with flowers, painted paper, beaten gold, 
and other foliage, sometimes decorated with gold, 
silver and ivory; Schweigger [1578; cf. the pictures 
theie] describes them as “wedding candles of green 
wax, made transparent but not burning”. In the 
same connection may be mentioned the tray of 
candles which is carried before the bridal procession 
in the Karagoz-play “The Wrong Bride” (pict. in 
Ritter, op city fig 34) In the xix*h century, the 
bride rode in a covered carriage as did the women 
accompanying her, while the men were on horse- 
back (White, Garnett) In Persia she usually rides, 
robed in red (Olearius [1637], Chardin [1673], 
Polak [c. i860], Wills [c. 1870]) At the present 
day, the motor car is of course also used in large 
cities like Cairo. — For pictures of the bridal pro- 
cession see for Morocco * Dapper, Beschreibung von 
Afrtka , Amsterdam 1760, p. 177; for Cairo: Nie- 
buhr [1 763], Reisebeschreibung nach Arabten , Copen- 
hagen 1774, pi. 28; Cassas, Voyage ptttoresque , 
Paris 1806, pi 63, Lane [1835], Sit ten und Ge- 
brduche,p\ 32 — 33 , for Constantinople Schweigger 
[1578], Reyssbeschreibungy p. 207; Taeschner, loc. 
cit. 

The trousseau is usually carried in the bridal 
procession, distributed over as many horses and 
mules as possible; often empty chests are carried 
to make the trousseau look as large as possible, 
while in many districts the delivery of the trous- 
seau is a special solemn ceremony (cf. e g Ibn 
Tdharl, 1. 284 for KairawSn [415 = 1024]; Ibn 
Iyas, iv 107 for Cairo [912 = 1506]). 

On leaving her parents' house and entering her 
new home, a series of symbolic ceremonies are 
performed which refer to married life, averting 
evil spnits, fertility etc. I omit these here as they 
vary much in different towns and districts In 
her new home she is welcomed by the bridegroom 
or her mother-in-law and taken to the bridal 
chamber. There she is placed by the woman on 
a high chair or throne and congratulated. Some- 
times the bridegroom now gives her a present of 
money — if it is only a piastre — and she is 
unveiled so that the bridegroom sees her face for 
the first time. In a (not genuine) hadifh in Mu- 
IjaddasI ( B.G.A , 111 126) it is said “God shall 
place Mu c Swiya by his side and cover him and 
then unveil him to the people like a bride”. The 
throne (mina^a) on which the bride is raised and 
unveiled is mentioned as early as Zawzani (d. 486 = 
1093) and BatalyOsi (d 494=1100; m their com- 
mentaries on the Afu^allaka of IranPu ’ 1 -Kais, 
ed. Hengstenberg, Bonn 1823, verse 32 or Cairo 
ed 1282, p. 33). Cf. also Alf Latla wa-Latla, , iii. 
455, Sir at Satfy v 29, where a throne (sarfr) of 
juniper wood decorated with plates of gold and 
shining jewels is mentioned. In Mecca at the pre- 
sent day, the throne is called rlka (y=zarlka)\ cf. 
the picture in Snouck Hurgronje, Bilder aus Mekka , 
Leyden 1889, pi. 18. 

The bridal procession is followed by a feast 
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which lasts far into the night with music, singing- 
and dancing (the men and women of course se 
parate) ; in Turkey of the xvii th and xvni th centuiy 
Karagoz performances weie also given (Thevenot, 
Voyages y Pans 1689, 1. 172, cf 1. 109 — no) while 
m Persia of the xvii th century wrestlers ( pahlawan ) 
performed (Chardin). A Persian miniature of 1604 
shows festivities on the occasion of a wedding in 
the reign of Alp ArslSn (beginning of the vith 
= XII th century) (Grohmann and Arnold, The 
Islamic Book , Munich 1929, pi. 67). 

5. The bridegroom’s bath and his zaffa 
take place on the same day as the bridal proces- 
sion, i. e on the Thursday ; a visit is usually made 
to a mosque m connection with it (cf. A If Laila 
wa- Laila , ii 24). In the story of Nflr al-Dln and 
Shams al-Din {Alf Laila wa-Latla , 1. 263) — it 
is however a case of c umra — the bridegroom goes 
to the bath and is carried on horseback in a 
torchlight procession to the bride’s house; singeis 
with tambourines accompany him and stop from 
time to time to get money from the bridegroom. 
Another zaffa — but without a bath — is described 
m the Slrat Saif xm 12. The bridegroom rides 
on a richly caparisoned steed through the town 
accompanied by dignitaries. Wax candles with 
camphor are carried, while slaves swing censeis 
and sprinkle rose and jasmine water (cf Sirat 
Saif , vn. 63; xv. 32). Ibn Iyas (iv 107, 196) 
records for Cairo m the early xvi th century that 
the budegroom goes through the streets accompanied 
by emirs with lighted candles in their hands. This 
was also still usual in Lane’s time in Cairo Shortly 
before sunset the bridegroom was taken by his 
friends to the bath, accompanied by musicians or 
singers and torches {masffal)\ from there they 
went to the mosque to attend the evening prayei. 
On their way back from the mosque, the friends 
carried candles and flowers in their hands For a 
later date (c. 1875) Klunzinger describes the bride- 
groom’s bath and zaffa for Kusair on the Red Sea. 
In other lands, the bridegroom’s bath appears to 
be less usual, at least it is only rarely mentioned 
in the sources (for Palestine: Rothstein [1907] with 
pictures of the zaffa , Jaussen [1927], for Tunis 
and Sfax Bertholon and Narbeshuber [ca 1900]; 
for Tlemcen * Gaudefroy-Demombynes, p 40 [c. 
1900], for Tangiers. Westermarck, p. 118, for 
eastern Asia Minor: van Lennep, Travels , p 267 
[c. i860]; for Persia. Polak [c i860]). The 
bath and zaffa seem to be quite unknown in 
Constantinople. Similarly the bath (but not the 
zaffa) for the bridegroom have been long unknown 
in Mecca (Ibn al-Mudj 5 wir [d. 690 = 1291] in 
Landberg, op . cit. , Snouck Hurgronje , Rutter), 
while Niebuhr, Retsebeschretbung, 1. 402, mentions 
both m 1763 for Yarim in South Arabia. Leo 
Afncanus also does not know of the bath m Fas 
(nor does Westermarck [c. 1914] nor Tharaud 
[ I 93°])> on other hand, he describes an imposing 
procession of the bridegroom, which met the bridal 
train m the principal square of the town and 
went home along with it. — Pictures of the splendid 
zaffa of the bride in India: Thevenot [1666], 
Voyages , Pans 1689, iii. 66; H. Goetz, Bilderatlas 
zur Kulturgeschichte Indtens in der Grossmoghul- 
Zeit , Berlin 1930, pi. 15 (xviiith century miniature). 

6. The wedding night ( lailat al-dubhfa)* 
During the festivities mentioned at the end of 4 
the bridegroom goes to the bridal chamber or 
feigning reluctance is thrust in by his friends. In 


addition to the hadlth (see p. 1039b) we have two 
descriptions from the early Islamic age of the 
proceedings in the bridal chamber. According to 
one ( Aghant , xv. 70), the caliph 'Uthmfin stroked 
his bnde N&’ila on the head, asked the blessing 
of God {bar aka) upon her and then unveiled hei. 
According to the other {Agff&nl^ xvi. 37), Shuraih 
took his bride Zainab by the forelock while she 
knelt down, then prayed two rak c as with her, just 
as now is the usual practice in the two enthrone- 
ment ceremonies in Mecca (Snouck Hurgronje, ii. 
180 and 185). In the oldest parts of the Alf 
Latla wa-Latla (Baghdad stratum, c x th century 
a. d ), we find the following usages In the story 
of Nur al-Dln and Shams al-Dln (1. 269 — 272) 
the bride is undressed by her maids and led by 
an old woman in a long robe into the bridal 
chamber where the bridegroom awaits her. While 
in this case the unveiling has already taken 
place, in other passages it is only done by the 
bridegroom himself m the bridal chamber (e. g. 
111 524) In the story of Uns al-Wudjud and al- 

Ward fi ’ 1 -Akmam (111 437 — 439) the two drink 
together and enteitain one another with poems 
and entei taming stories In the story of Kamar 
al-Zaman (11. 478 — 479) after the consummation 
the bride summons her maids who give shouts of 
joy. — In Cairo in Lane’s time, the bridegroom 
was carried by a friend a part of the way up the 
steps to the harem, during the festivities. He was 
only allowed to unveil his bride in the bridal 
chamber in return for a sum of money and see 
her for the first time He then undressed her, 
laid hei with her head in the direction of Mecca 
and performed two rak c as> Aftei the consummation 
he summoned the women waiting outside the door 
to give shouts of joy (zaghcirit) and then returned 
to the guests Jaussen gives a similar description 
for modern Nablus. Polak records [c. i860] a very 
old and widespiead practice foi Peisia (Leo Afn- 
canus knows it for Fas [1526], Haedo for Algiers 
[xvi th century], Bertholon for Tunis [c. 1900]). 
after the unveiling the couple try to tramp on 
one another’s feet; the idea is that whoever does 
it first will be master in the house. In Turkey, 
according to Schweigger [1578], the bride is pushed 
into the bridal chamber by her companions with 
jests and scoldings. In the xvin th and xix th centuries 
in Turkey after the unveiling and the usual prayers 
m the bridal chamber, coffee was served to the 
bridal pair and then a wedding feast held. Only 
then were they left alone (Olivier, White, Garnett). 

In some districts of Morocco (e. g. FSs), it is 
considered seemly for the bridegroom only to 
entertain his bride in the first night and to con- 
summate the marriage only in the second night 
(Tharaud [1930]; Westermarck, s.v. Consummation). 
In Egypt on the other hand, it is a frequent 
piactice to deflower the bride by mechanical means 
(Schwally, in Noldeke- Festschrift , p 418.17). Both 
these customs are due to superstition, the fear of 
evil spirits, and perhaps m the first case to a 
certain feeling of shame. 

During the wedding night, if the guests are 
still there, or on the next morning, the nurse shows 
the token of viriginity to the women friends and 
relatives. If the bride is not a virgin, the bride- 
groom can send her back to her parents. The nurse 
or the mother therefore frequently make arrange- 
ments in case of need. In the Alf Laila wa- Laila 
(ii. 478) a pigeon is killed. In some districts the 
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bloodstained cloth is carried through the streets 
to the house of the bride’s parents with drumming 
and shouts of joy. This is reported by Mocquet 
[1605] and Hoest [1760] for Morocco, Tournefort 
[1717] for Turkey, while in Burckhardt’s and Lane’s 
time (beg. of xix*h century) in Cairo, it was only 
the custom among the lower classes. 

On the morning after the wedding night in 
obedience to the precepts of religion both go to 
a bath [see jahSra]. 

7. The ceremonies after the wedding 
night, especially on the seventh day. 
Sometimes the prescribed walima is not performed 
till the day after the wedding night (cf. p. 1039^.). 
This is also the case in the story of Kamar al- 
ZamSn ( Alf Laila wa-Latla , 11. 461, 478). In 
Turkey on this day, the wedding ceiemomes con- 
clude with a feast, the “festival of the sheep’s 
trotters” as it is called from a traditional dish, 
then the bride has one or two days to receive 
congratulations (Garnett [c 1890]). In Egypt and 
North Africa the bride remains for a week in the 
bridal chamber and is visited and entertained by 
her female relatives On the seventh day the 
bride and bndegroom usually hold a reception or 
give a banquet The first seven days of marnage 
called sabi c al'arUs have always played a special 
part and go back to a usage sanctioned by the 
Prophet (cf Dozy, Supplement , 1. 626—627 , s above 
p. 1040a). In the story of Uns al-Wudjud women 
singers come on the seventh day and gifts are 
scattered among the populace ( Alf Laila wa- Laila , 
ii 439 — 440) Leo Afncanus [1526] mentions “a 
very old custom” in Morocco, on the seventh day 
the husband buys fish, which his mother or other 
women throw over the bride’s feet. A similar 
practice is still found m Sfax (Narbeshuber, p 16) 
Piobably there is some old magical practice to 
secure fertility concealed in this. 

In conclusion we may briefly mention the entirely 
different customs in Mecca and Medina 
as recorded by Snouck Hurgronje (1884) and 
Rutter (c 1928) foi Mecca and Burton (1853) 
for Medina. Here there is a peculiar combination 
of the two kinds of wedding, the c u/ s and the 
c umra On the evening of the fouith day, the 
ghumra day (= c wwra), the bride in her wedding 
finery is put on a thione in her house, while the 
bridegroom goes to the Haram in a procession 
with lights, to go through the evening prayer there 
and then goes to the bride’s house He is there 
taken into the throne room and there unveils his 
bride. After a supper, everyone, including the 
bridegroom goes home. Towards morning the bride 
is taken by a few women secretly in a litter boine 
by two mules to the house of the bridegroom, 
which is in keeping with the old Arab practice. 
After a meal with the bridegroom the throne scene 
is repeated m his house on the fifth evening in 
a simpler foim, after which consummation takes 
place. From this duplication, a combination of two 
different ceiemonies, it may be concluded that the 
modern Meccan wedding customs are not native 
to Mecca and Medina, but some features have 
penetrated m course of time from lands ad- 
joining Arabia, been misunderstood and combined 
This is confirmed by the simple practices in pre- 
Muslim and early Muslim Arabia (cf. p 1038 sq.), 
and also by Ibn al-Mu$ij 5 wir (in Landberg, op 
cit ., p. 859) who describes a pure c umra for the 
vii*h (xiii*h) century, in Mecca* the bridegroom 


goes to the Haram, performs the sevenfold circum- 
ambulation, two ra c has at the Ma^Sm Ibrahim, 
kisses the Black Stone (i. e. makes the ( awdf ) and 
then goes with candles to the bride’s house. — 
Weddings are usually celebrated in Muharram in 
Mecca, when the hadjdj is over an< ^ roost of the 
pilgrims have gone (Ibn al-Mudj&wir, op . cit . ; 
Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia , i» 361). 

Although the history and origin of Muslim 
wedding customs are very difficult to ascertain in 
view of the lack of early sources, it can be said 
that m Islam in general many old oriental customs of 
Syria, Mesopatamia and Egypt, partly taken over 
from Christianity, have been preserved and have 
been disseminated by Islam in other Muslim lands 
and there have become mingled with local customs. 

B ib liogt ap hy (In addition to works al- 
ready quoted in the article). Westermarck, The 
History of Human Man tage 5 , 3 vols., London 
1925; TidjanI [written c 710=1310], Tuhfat 
aH Artis, Cairo 1301 , Alf Laila wa-Laila , transl 
Littmann, 6 vols, Leipzig 1921 — 1928; Strut 
Saif b. Qhl Yazan , Bulak 1924 [originated in the 
xv*h century mCauo],cf saif, Ibn IySs, Bade?? 
al-Zuhur ft fVakd^r al-Duhur , ed. Kahle, 
Stambul 1931, vol. iv ( Bibliotkecaislamica , v.). — 
Descriptions of weddings m modern times are 
given in the undermentioned works of Gaudefroy- 
Demorrfbynes, Westermarck and especially of 
Maigais Here I give only the most important 
works and additions to the references in Mar- 
gais — Mecca and M e di n a • J. L. Burckhardt 
[1814], Travels in Arabia , London 1829, 1.361, 
.399, 401 — 402, R. F. Burton [1853], Personae 
narrative of a pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina , 
Leipzig 1874, 11. 167, 253*, Snouck Hurgronje, 
Mekha, Hague 1888 — 1889, 11 155 — 1 87; E. 
Rutter, The Holy Cities of Arabia , London 
1928, 11. 67-69. — South-Ar abia: C. Niebuhr, 
[1763], Reisebeschrcibung nach At abten, Copen- 
hagen 1774, 1 402 — 403; Ad von Wrede [1843], 
Reise m Hadhramaut , Braunschweig 1870, p 262 
sq , C von Landberg, Etudes sur les dialects 
de /’ Arabic mendionale , Leyden 1909, 11/1. 
192 — 202; 11/ii. 717 — 869 — Zanzibar: E. 
Ruete, Memoirs of an Arabian Princess , New 
York 1888, p. 146 — 170, do, Memoiren etner 
arab Pnnzesstn 2 , Beilin 1886, 11 4-9. — Syria 
and Palestine J. van Ghistele [1485], 
Voyage , Ghent 1557, p. 15 , Joh Cotovicus 
[1598 — 1599], Itineranum Hterosolymitanum et 
syrtacum , Antwerp 1619, p 475 — 476 (reprinted 
in Gabriel Sionita, Arabia , Amsterdam 1633, 
p 194 — 195); d’Arvieux [1659], Afemoires , Paris 
1735, 1 447 ; do., Dte Sitten der Beduinen - 
Arabet , transl. Rosenmiiller, Leipzig 1789, 
p 120 — 124; A Russell [c 1750], The Natural 
History of Aleppo , London 1756, p. no — 113, 
125-139, do., Naturgeschtchte von Aleppo , transl. 
Gmelm, Gottingen 1797, 1. 399 [rather Turkish 
customs], ii. no sqq [Maromtes]; J. L. Burck- 
hardt [c 1810], Bemerkungen uber die Beduinen 
und JVahaby , Weimar 1831, p. 86 sqq., 212 
sqq ; W F. Lynch [1848], Narrative of the 
United States Expedition to the river yordan 
and the Dead Sea, London 1852, p. 299; Wetzstein, 
Synscke Dreschtafel , in Zeitschnft f. Ethnologic , 
v, (*873)1 2 ^8 sqq ; H, H. Jessup, The Women 
of the Arabs , London 1874, p. 27 [Druses]; 
Klein, Mitteilungen uber Leben , Sitten und Ge- 
brduchc der Fellachen in Paldstina, in Z. D. P. 
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V ., vi. (1883), 81 — 101 ; E. Littmann, Neu - 
arabische Volkspoeste , Berlin 1902, p. 94 sqq., 
1 19 137 sqq. [Christian]; C. T. Wilson, 

Peasant life in the Holy Land , London 1906, 
p. no — 1 15; Rothstein, Musltmtsche Hochzeits - 
gebrhuche in Lifta bet Jerusalem, in Palhsttna - 
jahrbttch , vi. (19 10), 102 — 136 (with pictures); 
Al. Musil, Arabia Petiaea , Vienna 1908, 111 
186 sqq [Fellahln], 196 sqq [Beduins]; G 
Bergstrasser [1914], Zum arabtschen Dialekt von 
Damaskus , Hanover 1924, 1 64 — 67; Ch6mali, 
Manage et noce au Liban , in Anthropos , x./xi. 
(1915 — 1916), 913 — 941 (with pictures), Spoer 
and Haddad, Volkskundltckes aus el-Qubebe bet 
Jerusalem , in Z. S., iv. (1926), 199 — 226, v. 
(1927), 95 — 134, A Jaussen, Coutumes Pale - 
stiniennes , 1 , Nap louse et son district , Paris 1927, 
p 67 sqq.; Al. Musil, The Mannet s and Customs 
of the Rwala Bedouins , New York 1928, p 135 
cqq . ; T. Canaan, Unwritten laws affecting the 
Arab Women of Palestine , in Journal of the 
Palestine Oriental Society , xi (1931), 190, 1 92, 
199. — Mesopotamia Br Meissnei, Neuarab 
Geschichten aus dem^Irdq , Leipzig 1903, p 107 — 
Egypt Nic Christ Radzivil [1583], Jerosoly- 
mttana peregnnatto , Antwerp 1614, p. 186 sq.; 
Cl. Savary [1777], Zustand des alten und neuen 
EgyptCns, Berlin 1788, iii 261 — 264; Description 
de V Egypte 2 , Pans 1826, xviu 85 — 89; J. L. 
Burckhardt [1817], Arabische Sprichiuorter , Wei- 
mar 1834, p 171 sqq,, N° 422; E Lane [1835], 
Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians 5 , 
London 1871, 1 197 — 222, do, Sitten und Ge - 
brduche der heutigen Egypter , transl Zenker, 
Leipzig 1852, 1 171-186 (with pictures), E Lane, 
Arabic society in the middle ages , p 232 sqq , 
Alf von Kremer, Agypten , Leipzig 1863, 1 58 
sqq. [Fellahln]; Klunzinger [1872 — 1875], &Mer 
aus Oberdgypten 2 , Stuttgart 1878, p 193 sqq. 
[Kusair], p 260 [Beduins], W S Blackman, 
The Felldhtn of Upper Egypt , London 1927, 
p. 90 sqq. — Tripolitama* O Gabelli, 
Usanze nuziah in Tripolitama , in Riv . della 
Tripolitama , 1926; Curotti, Gente di Libia , in 
La Quarta Sponda, 1927; Pfalz, Arabische Hoch- 
zeitsgebrduche m Trtpolitanien , m Anthropos , 
xxiv (1929), 221 — 227, Bertarelli, Guida 

d' Italia. Possedimenti e Colon te, Milan 1929, 
221 — 223. — Tunis. Ch. de Peyssonnel and 
Desfontames [xviuth century] , Voyages dans 
les regences de Tunis et d' Alger, Pans 1838, 
i 175, u. 42 — 43, Maltzan, Retse in den Regent- 
schaften Tunis und Trtpolis , Leipzig 1870, 111 
88 — 92; K Narbeshuber, Aus dem Leben der 
arab Bevolkerung in Sfax , Leipzig 1907, p. II- 
16; L. Bertholon and E. Chantre, Recherckes 
anthropologtques sur les indigenes de la Berbene 
Orientate , Pans 1913, i. 575 — 586; W. Mar$ais 
and Abderrahm&n Guiga, Textes arabes de Ta - 
krouna , Pans 1925, 1 355 sqq , 381 sqq . , W. 
Reitz, Bei Berbern und Bedutnen , Stuttgart 1926, 
p. 142 sqq, — Algeria; Haedo [xvi*h century], 
Topographic et htstoire generate d' Alger, in R 
Afr, xv (1871), 96 — 101; d’Arvieux [1674], 
Memoires , Paris 1735, v. 287; J. P. Bonnafont 
[1830 — 1842], Peregrination en A l gene, Paris 
1884, p. 152 sqq . ; F. Mornand, La vie arabe , 
Paris 1856, p. 57 sq.\ L. F6raud, Moeurs et 
coutumes Kabiles , in R. Afr , vi (1862), 280, 
430 — 432; Villot, Moeurs, coutumes... des in - 
digenes de V Alger ie 3 , Algiers 1888, p. 97 sqq. ; 


Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Notes de sociologie tna - 
ghrebtne. Ceremonies du mariage chez les in- 
digenes de VAlgerie, Pans 1 901; Bel, La population 
musulmane de Tlemcen , in Revue des etudes 
ethnograph. et sociologtques , 1. (1908), 215 sqq.; 
A M. Goichon, La vie feminine au Mzab , Faris 
1927, p. 73 sqq., 280 sqq. — Morocco: Leo 
Afncanus [1526], Description de PAftique, ed. 
Ch Schefer, Paris 1897, ii. 120 — 125 ; J Mocquet 
[1605], Voyages, Rouen 1685, p. 204 — 205; 
Diego de Torres, Histoire des Cherifs, Paris 
1667, p. 144, G. Hoest [1760 — 1768], Nach - 
rtchten von Marokos und Fes , Copenhagen 1781, 
p 102 — 104, Edm Westermarck, Marriage 
ceremonies tn Morocco, London 1914; Legey, 
Essat de Folklore marocatn , Paris 1926, p. 134 
sqq.; M. Gaudry, La femme Chaouta de VAures, 
Paris 1928, p 78 — 83, J6rome and Jean Tharaud, 
Fez, Paris 1930, p. 130 sqq ; L Brunot, Textes 
arabes de Rabat, Paris 1931, N°. 16 and 17. — 
SQd 5 n Zam al- c Abidin al-Tumsi [c. 1820], Das 
Bitch des Sudan, transl Rosen, 1847, p 28 sqq ; 
Ing Pallme, Travels tn Kordofan, London 1844, 
p. 81 — 86, Seligman, Kabcibish, in Harvard 
African Studies, 11. (1918), 13 1 sqq — Turkey* 
H. Dernschwam [1553 — 1555 ], Tagebuch etner 
Retse nach Konstantinopel u. Kleinasten y ed. 
Babinger, Munich 1923, p 132 — 133; Salomon 
Schweigger [1578], Newe Reyssbcschreibung nach 
Konstantinopel, Niirnberg 1608, p 205 sqq ; 
P della Valle [1615], Retss-Beschreibung, Geneva 
1674, 1. 43, Thevenot [1657], Voyages, Pans 
1689, 1. 17 1 sq., de Tournefort, Relation d'un 
voyage de Levant, Pans 1717, 11. 364 — 366; 
Olivier [1793 — 179 7], Voyage dans Fempire 
othoman. Pans 1800, 1 154 — 157; Ch White, 
Three years m Constantinople, London 1845, 
in 6-14, do., Httusliches Leben und Sitten der 
Turken, transl. Reumont, Berlin 1845, ii. 309 
sqq , L N J Garnett, The women of Turkey , 
London 1891, esp. 11. 480 — 489, Th Lobel, 
Hochzeits%ebrauchc in der Turkei, Amsterdam 
1897. — Persia. Oleanus [1637], Muscowitische 
u. Persische Reyse 2 , Schleswig 1656, p. 605 — 
608, J. B Tavernier [1664], Les six voyages. 
Pans 1779, 1 719 — 720, Chaidin [1673], Voyages , 
ed Langles, Paris 1811, 11 233 sqq , John Fryer 
[1678], A new Account of East India and 
Persia , London 1915 ( Hakluyt Society), iii. 129, 
138; (Kttab-t Kulthum-nane), Customs and man- 
ners of the women of Pei sta, transl. Atkinson, 
London 1832, p 42 sqq , 70 sqq. , Ed. Polak, 
Persien, Leipzig 1865, 1. 210 sqq ; C. J. Wills, 
Persia as it is, London 1886, p. 57 sqq.; S. 
G Wilson, Persian Life and Customs 3 , New 
York 1899, p. 237—239 [ c Ali Ilahl’s] ; Ritter, 
Aserbeidschamsche Texte zur nordpersischen Volks- 
kunde, in Isl., xi (1921), 189^.; H. Norden, 
Persien, Leipzig 1929, p. 86 — 89 — Russia. 
W Radloff [i860 — 1870], Aus Sibtrien, Leipzig 
1893,1 476 — 484 [Kirgiz]; H. Vdmb6ry [1863], 
Retse in Mittelasien, Leipzig 1865, p 258-259 
[Turkomans]; E Schuyler, Turkistan London 
1876, i. 42—43 [Kirgiz], i. 142^. [Tashkent]; 
H. Lansdell [c. 1880], Russisch-Central-Asien, 
Leipzig 1885, p 248—252 [Kirgiz], p. 831 — 
832 [Khlwa]; H. Vdmbery, Das Turkenvolk , 
Leipzig 1883, p. 229—250 [Kirgiz], p. 433— 
434 [Kazan Tartars], p 540— 542 [Krim-Tatars]; 
R. Karutz, Unter Kirgisen und Turkmenen, 
Leipzig 1911, p. 101 sqq.; Pelissier, MisckUr - 
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tatarische Sprachproben , Berlin 1919 (Abh. Pr . 
Ak . W., 1918), p. 3 sqq ., 28; Sciatskaya, An- 
tic he cerimonie nuziali dei Tatari di “Crimea 
Vecchta ” e dei dmtorni , m vm. (1928), 

542 — 548; Essad Bey, Zwolf Gehetmntsse tm 
Kaukasus , Leipzig 1930, p. 52 — India: 

P. della Valle [1629 m Surat], Reiss beschreibung, 
Geneva 1674, iv. 12; Thevenot [1666 in Surat], 
Voyages , Pans 1689, 111. 66 sqq. [with lllustr.]; 
John Fryer [1674 in Surat], op ctt , 1 237, 
Hassan Ali, Observations of the Musulmans of 
India , London 1832, 1., letter xm /xiv , G. A 
Herklots [1832], Islam in India , Oxford 1 921, 
P 57 S <M — Dutch Indies* Wilken, Plechttg- 
heden en gebruikcn bij verlovmgen en huwelijken 
bij de volken van den Ind. Arc hip el, in B.T.L. 
V.y series v, 1 (1886), 167 — 219, iv (1889), 
380 — 462; Snouck Hurgionje, Verspreide Ge - 
schriften , Bonn 1924, iv/i 226 sqq.: do, The 
Achehnese , Leyden 1906, 1. 329 sqq. 

(Heffening) 

C URWA B al-Ward b. Habis of the tribe of 
c Abs, an old Arab poet His father, whose 
fame was sung by c Antara, played a part in the 
Dahis war. His mother belonged to the less esteemed 
Banu Nahd, a branch of the Kudft c a (cf. Wusten- 
feld, Tab., i. 17; allusions to them in poems ix , 
xix., xx ). He lived, as is expressly stated, in the 
Djahilfya. But his allusions to individuals who 
survived into the time of Muhammad, like c Amir 
b. Tufail (schol. on 1. 1) show that he must have 
flourished just before the coming of the Prophet 
Hts poems and the anecdotes related of him give 
us a picture of a true Bedum, devoted to a chival- 
rous life of adventure, who for his protection of 
the pooi later became known as c Urwat al-Sa c 5 lik 
Among his adventures may be mentioned his raid 
from MSwgn in the region of Yathnb upon the 
Balkain in N W. Arabia, and the story of his 
wife Umm c Amr (also Umm Wahb or Salma) of 
the tribe of KinSna whom he is said to have been 
tricked into giving away, while intoxicated, by 
the Jewish Banu ’ 1 -Nadir (or in their region) 

Bibliography Kitab al-Aghani . 11. 1 90 
sqq , Diwan des c Urwa , compiled and comm, by 
Ibn al-Sikklt, from MS D C. 354 of the Leipzig 
Univ. Library ed and transl. by Th. Noldeke, 
in Abh. K. G. d. Wtss. su Gottingen , xi , Leipzig 
1863; c Orwa ben al-Ward , Diwan accomp du 
comm . d'Ibn as-Sikkit , ed. Moh. Ben Cheneb 
(JBtbl. arabica ), Algiers 1926. 

(H. H Brau) 

C URWA b. al-ZUBAIR b. c AwwXm, al-AsapI 
al-MadanI, one of the earliest and fore- 
most authorities on tradition inMadina, 
born between 23 and 29 a.h, died between 91 
and 99 His mother was the celebrated AsmSPbmt 
Abl Bakr, his father al-Zubair b. al- c Awwfim b 
Khuwailid was a nephew of Khadfdja. Some thirty 
years younger than his brother c Abd AllSh, c Urwa 
did not take part in politics or in the civil wars, 
but gave himself up entirely to study. When his 
brother, in 73, was vanquished by al-Hadjdj 5 dj, 
c Urwa abandoned him, like the rest of his family, 
and fled m haste to Damascus, to cairy the news 
to c Abd al-Malik and thus win his favour. There- 
after he lived in studious retirement on his property 
at Madina, until his death, and there wrote, on c Abd 
al-Malik’s request, a series of communications on 
the earliest period of IslKm, probably in the form 
of letters to the Caliph (see al-Tabari, 1. x 180-1182) 


It is recorded of him that he used to read one 
fourth of the Kur^Sn every night, and that he suffered 
his cancerous foot to be amputated without uttering 
one groan. 

c Urwa had assiduously frequented his maternal 
aunt c A 3 i§ha up to three years before her death, 
and collected a great many important traditions 
from her, from both his parents, from c AlI b. Abl 
Talib and Abu Huraira. Among those who received 
traditions from him are Muhammad b. Muslim al- 
Zuhrl, his own sons. Muhammad, c UthmiSn, c Abd 
Allah, Yahya and especially Hish^m; Sulaiman 
b YasSr and Ibn Abl Mulahka. 

As an authority on tradition c Urwa ranks very 
high, and is one of the seven great fukahd?', 
authors of tieatises on ric&al and c ilm muftalah 
al-hadith have no fault to find with him. He had 
collected an important library, bearing upon many 
subjects, both historical and juridical. He was the 
author of a Kitab al-Maghazi, but his traditions 
are only to be found incorporated in the works 
of later historians. Ibn Sa l d, al-Tabari and Ibn 
Ishak A feature of his traditions is the lack of 
a regular isnad \ which was formed after his time. 

Bib Itograp hy . al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 1. 
1180; 11. 1266; Ibn Sa c d, in/i., p. xvm ( Ein - 
leitung by E. Sachau), Wellhausen, Sktzzenund 
Vorarbetten, vi. 4, al-KhazradjI, Asmcf al-Rtdj&l, 
I st ed , Cairo 1322, p 124; Caetam, Annali 
delT Islam , Introduzwne , § 1 1 and passim . 

(V. Vacca) 

USAMA B MURgHID b c AlI b Mukallad b. 
Nasr b Munkidh al-Shaizar! al-kinanI, an 
Arab knight {fans), courtier and man of 
letters, born in 488 (1095) in Sfcaizar (the Sizara 
of the Crusaders, north of Ham& in Syna) which 
was the seat of his princely family, the Munkidhls, 
and died in 584 (1188) in Damascus. Four years 
after his birth, Jerusalem was taken by the Crusaders 
and a year before his death it was retaken by 
Saladin. Throughout his life he was in constant 
relations with the Franks, sometimes hostile, some- 
times friendly At the age of 15, he took part in 
the defence of Shaizar against Tancred’s army from 
Antioch. Following the example of his father, who 
was not only a warrior and a hunter but also a 
calligrapher, he devoted himself to war, sport and 
literature. He spent nine years (1129 — 1138) in 
the army of the Atabeg of Mosul, Zangl; after 
the death of his father, he had to leave Shaizar 
for ever as his uncle who now reigned was jealous 
for the sake of his own sons of Usama’s military 
reputation. He spent six years in Damascus (1 138 — 
1144) at the court of the Bunds. Peaceful relations 
and treaties with the kingdom of Jerusalem gave 
him the opportunity to become better acquainted 
with the Franks; he made quite a number of 
friends among the Templars. From Damascus he 
went to Egypt where the Fa^imid dynasty was 
approaching its end Here (between 1144 — 1154) 
he became involved m political intrigues, conducted 
a number of enterprises against the Crusaders in 
Palestine and had to leave Cairo after ten years. 
On the way he lost his entire library, which con- 
tained over 4,000 manuscripts Settling for a second 
time in Damascus he undertook many campaigns 
against the Franks with the celebrated NQr al-Dfn, 
son of his first patron Zangl (1 1 54 — 1164). A 
terrible earthquake in 552 (1157) completely 
destroyed his home , three years later (355 = 1160), 
he made the l^adjdj to the holy cities. He spent ten 
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years (1164 — 1174 m Hisn Kaifa with the Urtufcid 
Kara ArslSn, mainly engaged in his literary work. 
The fame of Saladin, who was so successfully con- 
ducting the war on the Crusaders, attracted him 
for the third time to Damascus He died here at 
a great age in Ramadan 584 (Nov. 1188). His 
tomb on Mount K&siyEn was visited a century 
later by the famous historian Ibn KhallikSn. 

Usama, one of a family whose members are 
frequently mentioned in literature (see e. g Ya^Et, 
Aftfdjam al-Udabtf, ii. 173 — 197), attained renown 
as a poet and a man of letters. His Diwan (in 
two dl uz> ) still existed m the time of al-Yafft (d. 
768= 1367) who knew it (see MiPat al-Dianan , 
111. 427); Derenbourg collected a number of his 
poems from the Gotha fragment and several antho- 
logies ( Ousama b. Mounktdh , 1., La vie d' Ousama, 
Pans 1889—1893, p 336— 33 8 i 543—562) Ofhis 
prose works we know the names of over a dozen (cf 
Derenbourg, op. ctt ., p. 330 — 339) but only five 
are so far known to have survived. The most re- 
markable and most interesting of his works, the 
importance of which stretches far beyond the scope 
of ordinary Arabic literature, is the Kitab al-Kttbar, 
his memoirs, which gives a vivid and lively picture 
of his time in peace and war The only MS. so 
far known was found by H. Derenbourg m the 
Escurial ($ee Comment j'ai decouvert en 1880 a 
I'Escurtal le manuscut arabe contenant l' autobio- 
graphic d' Ousama b. Mounkidh , as introduction to 
the German translation by G. Schumann, see below) 
and edited by him. It has been four times com- 
pletely translated: into French by Derenbourg 
(Pans 1895), into German by G Schumann (Inns- 
bruck 1905), into Russian by Salier (with in- 
troduction, notes and bibliography by I. Kratsch- 
kovsky, Petrograd 1922) and into English by Hitti 
(New York 1929) Us5ma’s other works are still 
only accessible in manuscript. His treatise on 
poetics al-BadV- fi 'l-Badf was described with 
extracts by Derenbourg from three manuscripts 
(Berlin, Leyden, Cairo) (op. cit , p 330 — 331, 
691 — 722). We may now add the MS of the 
Asiatic Museum in Leningrad (see Kratschkovsky, 
in Zapiskt 2 , 1 3 — 4) His anthology Kitab at - 

*Afa deals, with many quotations in prose and 
verse, with the “staffs” known in history and 
legend (Derenbouig, op cit. y 1. 334“ 33 6 i 499— 
542); we may now add the MS. in Milan from 
the Yemen (see Gnflini, in Z.D M.G , Ixix. [1915] 
73) Recently a hitherto unknown work of Us5ma, 
the Kitab al-Manazil wt ’ l-Diyar (autograph of 
568=1172, written in Hisn KaiffI), was found m 
the Asiatic Museum in Leningrad. This anthology 
which was suggested by an earthquake in August 
1157, contains all kinds of poetical quotations about 
manazil , dtyar, tnagkani . at l at ^ raP, diman , rasm , 
etc. (description of the MS. with many specimens 
of the text by Kratschkovsky, in Zapiski 2 , i. 4 — 
18). We do not yet have any details of the Lubab 
al-Adab , which is in Cairo in a MS. of 598 A.H. 
in the possession of Ya c lj;flb Sarruf (editor of the 
periodical al-Mukta(af). 

Bibliography : The most important material 
for the biography and on the works of Usama 
has been collected by Derenbourg in his com- 
prehensive work (see above). He also wrote a 
number of separate articles on him (cf. Brockel- 
mann, G. A L. % i. 320) which are reprinted in 
his Opuscules d'un arabisant , Paris 1905, p. 313- 
336. These works and later literature and the 


more important reviews are listed by Ign. Kratsch- 
kovsky in the appendix to the Russian trans- 
lation of the Kitab al-I*tib<ir by M. Salier 
(Petrograd 1922, p. 206 — 207). We may add T. 
Kowalski, Pamietmki arabskie z pierwszego wieku 

krucjat , in Przeglad Warszawski , 1923, N°. 18, 
p. 380 — 400 and Ign. Kratschkovsky, Netzwest - 
noje solmcnje-awtograf sinjskago emu a Usamy , 
in Zapiskt 2 , 1 (1925), 1 — 18. 

(Ign. Kratschkovsky) 

USAMA b Zaid b HXritha al-KalbI al- 
HXSHiMl, AbU Muhammad, son of the Abys- 
sinian freedwoman Baraka Umm Aiman 
and reckoned among the Prophet’s fieed- 
men, was born in Mecca in the fourth year of 
the mission Tradition records many instances of 
the Prophet’s fondness for him as a child, and 
gives him the surname of fftbb b. Htbb Rasul All&h . 

He joined the fighters on the way to Uhud, 
but was sent back before battle on account of his 
tender age. Questioned by Muhammad in the case 
of slander against c A 3 isha, he spoke in her favour 
After Khaibar he leceived a pension, and in A.H 
8 rode behind the Prophet into Mecca and entered 
the Ka c ba with him He fought gallantly at Hunain. 

In A H 11 Muhammad put Usama in command 
of an expedition to avenge his father Zaid, fallen 
at Mu 3 ta Notwithstanding criticism, due to Usama’s 
youth, the Prophet, already in his last illness, in- 
sisted on a prompt departure, but the expedition 
turned back at the news of his death, and UsSma 
was among those who prepaied him for burial. 

The newly-elected Caliph ordered the expedition 
to be resumed, m accordance with the Prophet’s 
wishes, though the tribes were already in revolt. 
UsSma reached the region of al-Bal^S 3 , in Syria, 
where Zaid had fallen, and 1 aided the village of 
Ubna (the modern Khan al-Zait) His victory brought 
joy to Madina, depressed by the ndda , thus ac- 
quiring an importance out of proportion to its real 
significance, which caused it to be regarded later 
as the beginning of a campaign for the conquest 
of Syria 

In the same year AbU Bakr left Usama in com- 
mand at Madina, while at the battle of Dhu ’1-Kas^a 
In 20 c Umar bestowed on him a pension of 
4,000 dirhams, equal to that of the men of Badr, 
on account of the Prophet’s fondness for him and 
his father. 

The election of c Uthman to the caliphate took 
place m the home of Ffijima bint Kais al-Fihrlya, 
Usama’s wife: he probably had a part in the event, 
and was in favour with the Caliph, receiving 
fiom him the grant of a piece of land, and being 
sent by him to Basra in 34 to report upon the 
political situation there. 

After c Uthman’s death UsSma refused homage 
to c All, whose supporters attacked and illtreated 
him in the Mosque at Madina. Thereafter he lived 
in retirement, first in Wadi ’1-Kura, then in Madina; 
he died in al-Djurf, about 54, and was buned in 
Madina. 

Usama has a place among transmitters of hadlth. 
His political career, though not brilliant, appears 
blameless; we hear nothing of his riches. 

In appearance Usama resembled his mother, 
being black and flat-nosed. The emphasis laid by 
tradition on Muhammad’s love for him is partly 
due to the intention of setting him off against 
c All’s family; it may also have been meant to 
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show that the Prophet was a true democrat and 
free from colour prejudice. 

Bibltography Ibn Sa c d, iv/i. 42 — 51; 
Baladhurl, p. 273, 451; al-KfeazradjI, KhulH$at 
al - Tadhhlb. i»t ed , Cairo 1322, p. 22; Ibn 
al-Athlr, Usd , i. 64; al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 
2943i 2952, 3072, 3124; 111. 2344, 2440; Ibn 
Hisham, ed Wttstenfeld, p. 560, 734, 776, 970, 
984, 999, 1008, 1018; Caetani, Annalt delT 
IslUm , ah. 11, § 3 — 5, 9—12, 73, 106—111; 
A. H 23, § 156, N°. 1; Miednikoff, Palestina , i. 
363 — 384, Wellhausen, Muhammed in Medina , 
p. 433 — 434) 43 6 ? Lammens, F 3 (tma , p. 20, 
28, 31, 72, 103 — 106, 140 (V Vacca) 
c u§BXij:, a t own in Asia Minor, capital 
of a Vada in the sandjak of KutShiya in the pro- 
vince of Khudawendigar, on the edge of a cultivated 
plain at the foot of the mountains; it had 15,000 
inhabitants of whom a third were Armenians and 
Greeks ; the houses are built of brick, with gardens, 
and the streets are broad It was rebuilt after a 
fire in the xix*h century. It is celebrated for its 
manufacture of carpets known as Smyrna carpets 
because they are exported through this port (1 50,000 
yards per annum). There is a fortress on the site 
of the ancient acropolis (Eucarpia) Towards the 
end of the xvnith century, the deie-beyi (governor) 
HSdjdjT Murad-oghlu declared himself independent 
but he was besieged by Kara c Othman-oghlu of 
Aidln, taken through treachery and executed. In 
the district there are asbestos mines and sulphur 
thermal springs 

Bibliography, HadjdjI Khalifa, Dj ihan - 
numa, p.633; c AlI jQjewSd , Qoghrafiya Lug£ati y 
p. 548; Texier, Asie Mineure , p. 425 

(Cl. Huart) 

al-USHT c AlI b. c OxhmXn SirXdj al-DIn al- 
FarqhXnI al-HanafI, of whose life nothing is 
recorded ( c Abd al-Kfidir b Abi '1-Wafa 5 al-Kura§hI, 1 
al-Diawahir al-mud?a fl Tabaka, t al-Hanafiya , 
Haidar5b5d 1332, i. 367 does not even give a 
date), wrote about the year 569 = 1173 (s. Z. D. 
M. G ., xvi. 685) a confession of faith in rhyme 
entitled al-Katfda al-Lamiya fi ’ l-Tawhid , also 
called Bad? al-Amali 01 from the opening words 
Kaflda yakul u 1 1 'Abd ( Carmen arabicum Amah 
dictum , ed P. v Bohlen, Regensburg 1825; also in 
Ma&mif Muhimmat al-Mutun, Cairo 1273, 1281, 
1295, 1323; on the margin of Salim b Sumair, 
Saflnat al-Nafad?* Singapore 1295, with Hindustani 
paraphrase by Mawlawl Muhammad Nazir Ahmad 
Khan, Dehli 1317) These printed editions show 
the popularity of the work down to the present 
time and commentaries have often been written 
on it. To the commentaries given in G. A. A., 1. 
429 of which the oldest is by Muhammad b. Abi 
Bakr al-RUzI, author of the Tuhfat al-Muluk 
( G . A, L , i. 383, d. according to HSdjdji Khalifa, 
N°. 733, in 660 = 1261), some more may be 
added from the Stambul and other catalogues The 
most celebrated among them is that of al-K5n 3 
al-HarawI (d. 1014= 1605), written m 1010(1601) 
in Mecca entitled Qaw* al-Amali , pr. Stambul 
1293, Bombay 1295, Dehli 1884, with Turkish 
transl. by Husnl Efendi, Stambul 1304; anonymous 
glosses Tuhfat al-A'Zli, Cairo 1309 and n.d. There 
have also been printed two Persian commentaries 
Nazm al-La'ali by Muhammad Bakhsh Rafik 1 (lith.), 
Lucknow 1869 and by Alpmad Darwlza Nangar- 
httrl, Lahore 1891, 1900; a Turkish commentary 
Marty al-Ma'nil by Aljunad c A$im 4 Ain t abi, Stambul 


1 304 ; and a Turkish paraphase with commentary 
by Muhammad Shiikrf, Stambul 1 305 Of his collec- 
tion of traditions Ghurar al-Akhfar wa-Durar al- 
Az/fSr, only a selection, containing 1,000 short 
traditions in 100 chapters, entitled NisUb al-AkhPUr 
wa- Tafhkirat al-Abhyar has survived m Berlin 
(Ahlwardt, Katalog , N°. 1300/1), Munich (note 
NO. 162), Cairo (. Fihrist , 1 444) and a fragment 
in MSsul (s DSwUd, al-Mahhtii fit al-Mawpliya , 
p. 24, N°. 28) His collection of fetwU % al-FatSwi 
al-Strad/iya , which according to HSdjdji Khalifa, 
N°. 8767, he finished on 2 n< l Muharram 5^9 
(Aug 14, 1173) in Ush, was printed in Calcutta 
1243 aQ d Lucknow 1223 — 1225* 

Btblio gr aphy. given in the article. 

(C. Brockelmann) 

USHNU (Ushnuh, UshnUya), a district and 
town in AdharbaidjSn. Ushnu lies to the 
south of Urmiya [q v ] from which it has usually 
been administered. The district is watered by the 
upper course of the river Gadir (Gader) which, 
after traversing the district of Sulduz [q. v ], flows 
into Lake Urmiya on the S W. To the south of 
UshnU is the district of Lahidjan which is admi- 
nistered from Sawdj-Bulak [q. v.]. The town of 
Usbntl (710 houses) is situated on the left bank 
of the Gadir (£om-i-Cilash, “river with 40 mills”) 
which rises in the Gll5s valley through which the 
district communicates with Margavar [cf. urmiya]. 

The population of the distnct are Kurds. The 
town and its villages are occupied by the ZarzS 
tribe, the other twenty-five villages by the tribe 
of Mamash which also occupies a part of L&hidj&n 
and of Sulduz 

It is possible that in the Khaldic (Vannic) in- 
scriptions the name Ushmi corresponds to UsbnU. 
Rawlmson had identified the village of SingSn 
(three miles S E. of UshnU) with the ZIvkoc? men- 
tioned by Ptolemy, vi. 2 in Media. The town of 
UshnU is mentioned in Arabic sources from the 
time of Istakhrl (p. 186). This author says that 
Ushnuh al-Adharlya formed part of the lands of 
the BanU Rudainl, which also included DSkharkSn 
and Tabriz (Nirlz >), but Ibn Hawkal, p. 240, already 
notes that this tribe had disappeared. On p. 239, 
he notes the richness of U&hnuh in grass and fruits. 
Its produce (honey, almonds, nuts and cattle) was 
exported to Mawsil and to al-Djazlra. Its “steppe” 
( badtya = Lfihidjan ?) belonged to the HadhbSn! 
Kurds who spent the summer there ( yap/Una ). 
The principal fief of these Kurds was at Arbil 
(cf above, li , p 1200) 

We know nothing of the coming of the ZarzS 
Kurds to Ushnu (they may perhaps be a branch 
of the old HadhbSnl) but the Zarzari are already 
mentioned in the Afasahk al-AbsUr of §hih£b al- 
Dln al- c UmarI, written in H^gypt in 1335 ( c ^ 

E , xiii,, 1838, p, 300—329). The author explains 
its name as walad al-dhfb which Quatrem&re has 
emended to walad al-d£ahab “children of gold” 
(in Kurdish z&r 4- zSrU). 

In the Sharaf-nama the section on the ZarzS, 
mentioned in the preface, is omitted in all the 
manuscripts. They must have occupied a very 
considerable area. In a mutilated passage, i. 280, 
Sharaf al-DIn seems to say that LShidjao was taken 
from the ZarzS by Plr Budak, the first chief of 
the BftbSn tribe (xvth century). He also mentions 
(1. 278) the defeat inflicted on them by Sulaim&n 
Beg SohrSn (in the time of MurSd III, 982*1003). 

UshnU lies on the road between Mawfil and the 
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valley of Lake Urmiya (Mawsil-Rawanduz-pass of 
Kela-§hin [c. 10,000 feet]-Usbnu-Urmiya or Ma- 
rSgha). This road, blocked by snow in winter, is 
much less convenient than the route from RawSnduz 
via RSySt by the pass of GarQ-Shinka (south of 
the Kela-Shin) which does not exceed 7,800 feet. 
The pass of Kela-Shin (in Kurd “green stele”) is 
celebrated for the stele with a bilingual inscription 
(Assynan-Khaldic) erected m 800 B. c. in the time 
of the Khaldic King Ishpuini and his son Menua. 
The Masalik al-Abpar (transl. Quatremere, p 315) 
has a detailed account of the mountain of Hadja- 
ram, 1. e. “the Two Stones” (1 e. the Kela-Shin 
and the similar stone of TopuzSwa, S. W. of 
Kela-Shin). In the legendary account by Tabari, 
1 440, of the campaigns of the King of Yaman 
(Rfi 3 ish b. Kais) in the region of Mawsil, we are 
told that his general Shawr b. al- c Attaf had his 
exploits engraved on “the two stones ( hadjaratn ) 
still known m AdharbSidjan”. These two texts 
have been published by G Hoffmann, m Auszuge , 
p 249—250. 

The place-names of the distnct (in Aramaic 
Ashnokh, Ashna) reflect the former presence of a 
Christian element which has now disappeared (cf. 
the names of the villages of Sargis, Dinha and 
Bemzurta) In 958 already, a Christian of Ushnu 
founded the church of Sergius and Bacchus near 
Malatya. In 1271 the Nestonan Catholicos Denha 
transferred the see of the metropolis of Assyria to 
Usbnu to be better protected by the Mongol rulers 
(Assemani, 11. 350, 456) An old Christian church 
may be concealed by the rums of Deir-i Shaikh 
Ibrahim (near Singltn), which are venerated by 
both Muslims and Christians Rawhnson (p. 17) 
saw there the tomb of the bishop of Uahnu, 
Ibrahim, who m 1281 was present at the conse- 
cration of the Nestonan Catholicos YahballahS III. 

Bibliography * cf urmiya, Rawhnson, 
Notes on a Journey from Tabriz , in J R G S , x , 
1840, p 15 — 24; Fraser, Travels in Koordistan 
(1834), London 1840, I, 89—98, Bittner, Der 
Kurdengau (Jschnuje etc , in Stlzungsb Ah. IVten , 
cxxxni , Vienna 1895, Lehmann-Haupt,v 4 rrar»/r«, 
1 240, 260, De Morgan, Mission scientxfique en 
Perse , in Recherches archeologiques , 1896, 1 261- 
83 (Kela-Shin), cf. also Etudes geographtques , 
1895, 11., index. 

On the Kela-Shin see the bibliography in 
Lehmann-Haupt, / c., and in detail m Mmorsky, 
Kela-§hin , in Zap , 1917, xxiv., p. 146—93. 

(V. Minorsky) 

C USHR. the tenth or tithe levied for 
public assistance, is frequently used m the 
sense of fadaka and zakat (Abu Yflsuf, p 31, 
Yahya b. Adam, p. 79, 83, 121, 123) and indeed 
there is no very strict line drawn m the Shari c at 
books between zakat and c u§hr dues (cf. Tomauw, 
p 318). The term c u§hr is not found in the Kur 5 an 
but SUra vi. 142 is taken to refer to the tithe or 
half tithe (Abu Yusuf, p. 32; Yahya b. Adam, 
p. 88 sq.). Etymologically c u§br is the same as 
the Assyrian ish-ru-u (E. Schrader, Keilmschriftl. 
Bibhothek , iv. 192, 205) which means tribute paid 
m kind (corn, dates) or m gold, and with the Hebrew 
ma c a&ker (Gen. xiv 20; xxix 20 — 22), the tenth 
which the sanctuaries received but which was also 
levied by kings and which the Mosaic law wished 
to introduce as compulsory (Lev. xxvii. 30 — 33; 
Num. xvin. 21 — 26). While the prophet Samuel 
(I Sam. vin. 15-17) wanted the tenth to go pnmarily 


to the king, later the demand was raised for a 
general tithe on behalf of the sanctuary of Sion, 
and under Persian rule a tenth of everything 
actually did go to the temple of Jahve (Mai. 111. 
8 — 10) On the other hand, according to Deut. 
xiv. 28; xxvi. 12, the Levites and the poor were 
to receive the tenth while, according to the code 
of the priests, the whole tenth was to belong ex- 
clusively to the Levites, who had m their turn 
to hand over a tenth to the priests (Num. xvni. 
21 sqq.). In the cases of lapses by Jews to idolatry, 
they brought the tenth to the temples of the gods 
(Amos iv. 4; cf. H. Guthe, JCurzes Btbelwor ter buck , 
Leipzig 1903, p. 743; L. Caetani, Annah delP 
Islam , iv. 40). It is also significant that the tenth 
in these cases was usually a tenth of natural pro- 
ducts (grape-juice, corn, oil) but it was permitted 
to offer money instead. 

An investigation of the significance of the tenth 
as a tax among neighbouring peoples is therefoie 
important and necessary because light is thereby 
thrown on Arab conditions Of great significance 
is the fact recorded by Pliny, Hist Nat., xn 63 
especially for South Arabia ( Arabia fehx) that 
the tenth part of the fiankmcense harvest was 
collected by the priests for the god Sin (MS. 
sabin) out of which to meet public expenses and 
the maintenance of guests In the inscriptions we 
find z ushr and z shwrt aloDg with fr z as a tax and 
both are taken by N. Rhodokanakis, Studien zur 
Lexikographie und Grammatik des Altsudarabischen , 
11 , S B. Ah. Wien, clxxxv /3, 1917, p 58 to be 
taxes on land, which however came under the 
temple taxes. According to Sllra iv. 137, the pagan 
Arabs, even the Kuraish, both BedH and FellShin 
offered a gift from then fruits of the field and animals 
to Allah or other gods, which in practice of course 
went to the guardians of the sanctuary. Muhammad, 
probably dehbeiately, deprived the tenth of any 
connection with worship and, perhaps on the analogy 
of South Arabian customs, made the tithe a kind 
of tax. Thus, m his letter to the Khath c am in Bi&ha 
(J. Wellhausen, Skizien und Vorarbeiten ,\\ ., Berlin 
1889, N°. 68, p 130), it is laid down that a tenth 
is to be paid on all lands irrigated by running 
streams and a half tenth on lands artificially ir- 
rigated. This also held for the oasis of DSmat al- 
Djandal (ibid., N° 119, p. 173) and the Himyar 
(Yahya b. Adam, p 83), in the letter to the latter 
the tithe is called sadaka . For the nomads around 
Suhai for example a tax of one m ten loads of 
dates is fixed for their palmgroves (J. Wellhausen, 
op. at., N°. 69, p. 130). 

Mecca, Medina, the Hidj 5 z, the Yaman and the 
Arabian territory were thus regarded as c ughr 
land (E. Fagnan, p. 89) from which alone the 
tenth was to be raised (op. at., p. 79) and this 
was contrasted with the hhai aft land on which the 
land tax was levied. With the gradual expansion 
of the Islamic empire, the c ughr land increased 
considerably in area For example at the conquest 
of al-RaVfca (18 a. h.) the lands which the pro- 
tected people (ahl al-d£tmmd) did not use were 
given to Muslims on payment of the tithe (Annali 
delP Islam, iv. 40). The lands acquired by peace 
treaties, on which no land tax was levied became 
c u&hr land in so far as they belonged to new 
converts (YaljyS b. Adam, p. 15). Further all land 
on which no land tax was levied became Siahr 
land on the conversion of its owner, if the cultivator, 
dug a well or an irrigation channel (Fagnan, p. 99) 
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A considerable increase in c ushr land also resulted 
from the transference of land by sale or gift. If 
for example a Muslim bought land from the Banfl 
Taghlib he paid the. tithe, according to others the 
double {adafta; the same held of every member 
of this tribe or Christians generally who became 
converts to Islam, since the land thereby became 
c ughr land (Yahya b. Adam, p. 12, 16, 46 sq.). 
Land in areas acquired by treaties of peace became 
c ushr land in so far as it had been acquired by 
Muslims by purchase, even if the payment of land 
tax was expressly laid down in the treaty ( op . cit., 
p. 37 )* The tithe was also to be levied on naturally 
irrigated ka(a*? lands in Saw&d (Fagnan, p. 79) 
C. H. Becker, Islamstudien, p. 230 sqq ., has 
shown how c u§hr land developed in Egypt. Gifts of 
land to meritorious Muslims and purchase by 
Muslims from Copt landowners here made the 
land c u§hr land, which in Egypt certainly developed 
to a considerable extent out of the old domains. 
On the other hand, the practice of allowing new 
converts to pay only the tenth frequently created 
c ushr land. Of the rules which were in force 
regarding the transference of c ughr land it may 
be mentioned that allies ( mtfahid ) who acquired 
c ushr land by purchase had to pay feharadj, 
which remained a burden on the land if it was 
sold again to a Muslim This at any rate is the 
Hanafl teaching (Yahya b. Adam, p. 16). If on 
the other hand a Christian buys c u§hr land from 
a Muslim he has to pay the double tithe (£hums), 
which is regarded as a double jadaka. The land 
is further treated as c ushti if the owner becomes 
converted to Islam {op. ctt.). This had of course 
great disadvantages for the treasury, as had the 
sale of bharadj land to a Muslim and therefore 
c Umar II laid it down that in the latter case the 
land tax fell upon the new owner, who had also 
to pay the tithe or half tithe on the produce and 
agricultural land, as the kharad} was due upon 
the soil and the tithe or half tithe was due as 
zakat from the Muslims (Yahya b. Adam, p. 10). 
This regulation was however in contradiction to 
the principle that (by c Ikrima) kharad; and c ushr 
could not be levied at the same time, any more 
than c u$hr and zaknt or tfjtzya (poll-tax), and 
t Umar I had already prohibited the collection of 
the tithe from a Muslim or ally when he paid 
kharad; ( tbid ., p. 10, 32, 46) How far this limitation 
was actually observed it is impossible to say In 
Inv Ar. Pap. 194 of the Rainer Coll, in Vienna, 
which deals with taxation but unfortunately is 
very fragmentary, and contains lists of land-tax, 
poll-tax, palm-tax, sadakUt , a c £&dr, the two last 
entries are missing so that conclusions cannot 
be drawn from it How greatly the practice varied 
is clear from Mawardl (p. 104) according to whom 
an ally who owns c u§hr land has to pay neither 
'ughrnor kharafy according to the §hafi c Is, according 
to the Hanafls, k&aradj, according to others, jadaka 
while according to YahyS b. Adam, p. 15, the 
ally of the tribe of Taghlib who bought c u§hr land 
had to pay the double tithe but if he belonged 
to a tribe which had been adopted into the IslSmic 
state as an ally, he paid neither c ughr nor 
Further it was open to the ImSm — in practice 
the financial administrator of the province and the 
machinery of collection — to turn &£ar3$ land 
into c ushr land (Fagnan, p. 89) so that in later 
times the rule as to what land paid &Aar3{&' and 
what paid Siahr was -treated quite arbitrarily and 


at most we can observe a certain tendency to 
observe principles generally regarded as valid and 
sanctified by custom. In the letting of lands and 
muzarcfa agreements the rule was probably that 
the cultivator of c u§hr land should pay a tenth 
or twentieth of the yield, according to the kind 
of ground (Yahya b. Adam, p 1 21). If a Muslim 
takes over the land of an ally to till it he pays 
a tenth of the yield, the d&i/nmi the land-tax, if 
he has lived untilled land out of the hharafa land, 
the landlord pays the kl&ratfj but the cultivator 
no tithe (Yahya b. Adam, p. 120). 

If the untilled land is c U£&rI the cultivator has 
to pay */| 0 or */20 *be y ie ld as zakUt (op. cit ., 
p. 1 16, 123). If a Muslim has leased c ushri untilled 
land, he pays the tenth while the landlord pays 
nothing (tbid , p 1 24) The Muslim also pays on 
rented kharafo land , /| 0 or Y20 y ie ^ as 

zakat , the landlord the kharadi (this is the Shgfi c I 
practice) while the Hanafls make the landlord pay 
tithe (Mawardl, p 105). The same thing holds if 
owner and occupier are the same individual (Yahya 
b Adam, p. 118 — 120). According to Mawardl, 
p 104, however, the Muslim occupier, as having 
contracted an agreement to cultivate a piece of 
kharUdj land has to pay tithe and kharadj (Shafi c l), 
only the kharadi according to the Hanafls 

According to Abu Yusuf (Fagnan, p 79), the 
tithe was only to be paid on durable products 
of the land but not on vegetables, fodder or fuel, 
according to YahyS b Adam (p. 84, 105) on 
palms, wheat, barley, grapes, raisins, while (op 
at, p 79, 101) it is laid down that the tithe is 
to* be levied as zakat on all that the earth produces, 
even if it be only a bundle of green stuff. The 
latter is according to YahyS b. Adam (p. 103) 
along with walnuts, almonds, and all fruit, only liable 
to tithe in the form of zakat if it is over 200 
dirhams in value. For dates the limit of exemption 
is 5 wash (Fagnan, p 80). c Umar levied no tax 
on vines, peaches and pomegranates, while wine 
and oil are regarded as liable to tithe ( tbtd ’., p, 50, 
in). According to some, c u§hr is levied on honey, 
according to others, only when it is produced on 
c ushr land (op ctt , p. 17), this also holds of saffron 
As a kind of trade-tax, the c u§br was levied on 
merchants coming into Islamic territory and the 
ally paid a twentieth but a tenth on wine and 
pigs (op. at., p 32 — 49 sq .) Muslims under age 
are according to some jurists exempt from the 
tithes, according to others not (op ctt., p. 48). 

The half, single, one and a half and double 
tenth are the rates for the c u§hr; we even have 
higher ones, for they are fixed quite at the discretion 
of the Imam (Fagnan, p. 90). It is however a 
punciple and it is in keeping with the old practice 
that the tenth is levied on all land which is irrigated 
by running water, brooks and streams or by rain, 
the half tenth on land which is irrigated by carried 
water, by water-wheels or water drawn by camels 
(Yahya b. Adam, p. 78, 80 — 86). 

The income from the tithes could be used for 
other than benevolent purposes. Thus for example, 
the administrator of the provincial revenues in 
Egypt, c Ubaid Allah b. Habhab, gave the Kais 
who were settled here funds to buy beasts of 
burden out of the tithes (MakrUf, A b hand lung 
p 488). Echoes of the ancient p re- Islamic practice 
have survived in South Arabia where the raHyi 
pay c ushr to the sultan or emir; here it is alsc 
called c o^lro but it is worth noting that it ii 
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mainly levied on the fruits of the field, corn, dates 
coffee, indigo etc. Among the Barkan and the 
people of c Aryab, the corn is piled up, measured 
and V10 °f the wheat set aside, of which the 
poor of the sanctuary receive the half and the 
other half goes to the mashafikt, a custom which 
has analogies with the conditions m the Bible and 
also with those recorded by Plmy. 

Bibliography : Yahyfi b. Adam al-Kurashl, 
Kitab al-Khara<{i , ed. T. W. Juynboll, Leyden 
1896, p. 8, IO—I2, 15—18, 32, 47, 44—50, 
78 — 86, 88, 89, 101 — 103, 105, 109, hi, 1 16, 
1 18, 121, 123 — 126; Abo YUsuf Ya'qub b. 
IbrShim, Ktf&b al-Khara <(t, Bnlafc 1302; transl. 
by E. Fagnan, Le hvi e de Vimpot foncier (Ktt&b 
el-Kharbdj\ Paris 1921, p. 79 — 85, 87 — 90, 
94 sq.y 99 sq , 104, 109 sq 113; Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 
c All b. Muhammad b. Habib al-MSwardl, Kitab 
al-Ahkam al-sultantya , Cano 1909, p 104 ; 

F. Wtistenfeld, el-Macrtzt's Ab hand lung uber 
die tn Agypten etngewanderten arabtschert Stamrne , 
m Gottmger Studten , 1847, P 488; J von 
Hammer, Ober die Ldnderverwaltung unter dem 
Chahfate , Berlin 1835, p. 1 1 3, 119 sq , 122 sq., 
A. v. Kremer, Culturgeschichte des Orients unter 
den Chaltfen , 1., Vienna 1875, P* 55 ^ v - Tor- 
nauw, Das Eigentumsi echt nach moslemtschem 
Kechte , m Z D M G xxxvi , 1882, p 194, 
318; M. van Berchem, La propnete terrttonale 
et Vimpot foncier sous les premiers calif es, 
etude sur Vimpot du kharag , Geneva 1886, 
p. 9, 14, 31, 40 sq ., 69; C. H. Becker, Islam - 
studien , 1 , Leipzig 1924, p. 230 sq , A. Groh- 
mann, Sudarabten als Wirtschaftsgebut , 1., Vienna 
1922, p 74, note 2, 80, 81, 85, 101; ii 6, 
35, note 1 (Grohmann) 

c US|JSHAK:IZADE, a Turkish patronymic 

borrowed from the Persian, meaning strict- 
ly son or descendant of c U§hsh 5 ki, the latter word 
being the ethnic from Ushak (arabicised into 
c uihs£ak, plur of c dihik\ a town in Asia Minor. 
‘Ushshajtizade therefore means a descendant of a 
man from Ushal^. 

Two families in Turkey have borne or bear 
this name: 

1 The descendants of ‘Ushsh&Vizade c Abd al- 
BSkl, Kadi of Mecca and son-in-law of the naklb 
ul-eshraf Seirekzade c Abd al-Rahm 5 n Efendi. He 
was the third son of the saint Shaikh Hasan Hus 5 m 
al-Dln said to have come from Bukhara, who was 
a pupil of Shaikh Ahmad al-Samarkandi in ErzindjSn 
and who settled in Ughalf at first and later in 
Constantinople in the reign of Sulaiman the Magni- 
ficent. He died at Konya m 1003 (1594 — 1 595) 
and was buried m Constantinople with the shaikhs 
who succeeded him in the mosque founded by 
him at the same time as a tekkye at Kasim Pasha. 
Huslm al-Dln founded the tarika or order of the 
c Ushsh 2 kIya dervishes, the rules of which are in- 
fluenced by theKubrawIya and NQrbakhghlya (arlkas 
and which forms a branch of the Aljimadiya who 
in turn are connected with the J£halwatlya. According 
to v. Hammer {Hut, de VEmp. Ottoman , vii. 287), 
the brotherhood of the c Ughshft^Iya was founded 
in the reign of Murad III (1574 — 1596). The priory 
of the order did not long remain in the direct 
line of the founder, owing to failure of male 
descendants. On the other hand, another branch 
of the same family, the c Ushsba^Izade properly so- 
called, flourished greatly. c UshshaJj:lzade *Abd al- 
Bafcl, already mentioned, had a son c Ushsh&^fzftde 


Haslb Ibrfihlm Efendi who founded a family and 
acquired a certain reputation for his historical 
works (cf. Babinger, G.O. p. 258 — 259; v. 
Hammer, op . cit.^n 477) c Ahd Allah Neslb Efendi, 
another son of c Abd al-Bakl, was Naltlb al-Aihrdf 
at Constantinople fiom 1123 to 1130 ( Sitf/ill , lii. 
373 sq ; Rif c at, Dawlat al-Nukaba\ p. 33 sq. 

2. A family of merchants (carpet, etc.) and 
notables which was settled m Smyrna at the end 
of the xixth century and to which belong the well- 
known prose-writer and novelist c Ushsh 5 klz 5 de 
JChalid Diya (Halit Ziya) [cf. KUAlid ziyX] and 
his niece Han?m, formerly the wife of QbSzl Mu§£afa 
KemSl Pasha. 

As Halit Ziya has himself pointed out m his 
memoirs ( Hatiralar araslnda , publ. m the Valdt 
from Jan. 29, 1931, cf. N°. 2 of these Memotrs ), 
the family as late as 1869 was called Helwadji- 
z5de (Helvacfzade). The branch which went to 
Smyrna was known as Ushshajclflar, “those of 
Ushak”, a name which was later replaced by that 
of c Ushshaklz 5 de, which was thought moie elegant. 

Bibltogi aphy . (foi the first of these two 
families only). Thureiya [Siireiya] Bey, Si&ill-i 
c osmdni , iv. 298; 11 112, 180; Shams al-Dln 

S 5 ml Bey, Karnus al-A l lam , iv. 2156; Hammer, 
Ihst.y 11 207 (Fr ed.), Babinger, G. O. W ’., 

p 259 (sources) 

On the sect of c Ushsh 5 kIya cf Ahmad Rifat, 
Lughat-l Tarikhiyc we-Dtoghrafiye , iv. 243 (s v. 
tarika ; cf. also this Encyclopaedia s v. tarIka, 
p. 705). Details of the different shaikhs will be 
found in Hafiz Hiisem b al-Hadjdj Ismael 
AiwanserSyi, Haaikat al-Diawamf. Constanti- 
nople 1281, 11 23 — 25 (considerably abridged 
in the translation m Hammer, Htst , p. 69, 
N° 634). (J. Deny) 

OSKOB (Serb. Skoplye), capital of the 
former Turkish wilayet of Kosowa (Serb. 
Kosovo), now the capital of the Vardar ba- 
nat in the kingdom of Jugoslavia, is situated at a 
height of 960 feet above sea-level in the centre of a 
fertile valley surrounded by snow-covered mountains 
and built on both sides of the Vardar; in 1931 
it had 64,807 inhabitants (only 32,249 in 1921) 
of whom over a third are Muslims. On the left 
bank of the river are the older quarters of the 
town (the fortress, the Turkish quaiter etc ); on 
the right are the modern buildings and the railway 
station. Skoplye has 8,958 houses, 15 mosques, 
6 Serbian Orthodox and I Roman Catholic churches. 
Of specifically Muslim buildings we may mention 
a Medjlis-t ^Ulamtf (1 e a college of legal authorities, 
usually called “Ulema-medilis”), a WakSf-Me c anf 
Council (“Vakufsko-mearifsko vece”) (cf. i , p. 760 
sqq.\ a chief Sharfat court and a state high school 
for Muslims ( tt Velika mediesa kralya Aleksandra I”) 
in which, in addition to the usual subjects, religion, 
Aiabic and a little Turkish are taught Owing 
to its splendid geographical situation, Skoplye has 
become the economic and cultural centre of 
Southern Serbia. 

The town has already played a similar role m 
the past. Originally an Illyrian colony called Scupi, 
it was later the capital of the Roman province of 
Dardania and lay about two miles farther up 
the river at the present village of Zloku6ani (N. W. 
of the modern Skoplye) but was completely destroyed 
by an earthquake in the year 518. 

According to Sir Arthur Evans, Scupi was rebuilt 
in the neighbourhood of the ancient town on the 
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.ite of the present Skoplye by the Emperor Justinian 
527 — 565) and called Justinian a Prima, but 
his new name did not survive. On the othei hand, 
W. Tomaschek thinks it more probable that Justi- 
uana Prima was built very much farther north of 
Skoplye. Professor N. Vuli6 had also adopted this 
new (Ou etait Justiniana Prima >, in Le Musee 
Beige , xxxii. [1928], 65 — 71) but now he agrees 
vith Evans. 

At the end of the seventh century, the town 
vas taken by the Slavs. In the following centuries, 
)kopia (this is the usual Byzantine name, hence 
t also appears as Is^Hbla on Idrtsl’s map of the 
vorld of 1154 [ed. K. Miller, Stuttgart 1928]) 
>elonged mainly to Byzantium, with a few longer 
ind shorter intervals when it was under Bulgar 
Jirefcek, i. 21 1 and 222) and Serbian (op. ctt ., 1. 
80 1 ) rule. 

Towards 1282 Skoplye finally passed from the 
Byzantines to the Serbs (op cit ., 1 245) and became 
he favourite residence of the mediaeval Serbian 
rings and emperors. It was here that the powerful 
cing Du§an had himself ceremoniously crowned 
is the first Serbian emperor (1346) This time 
Serbian rule in Skoplye lasted no years (1282 — 
1392) and this epoch may be described as the golden 
period in the town’s history (especially down to 

1371)- 

After the battle on the field of the blackbird 
Serb. Kosovo polye) in 1389 Skoplye became of 
•special importance to the Ottomans and they 
>ccupied it in the early years of the reign of 
3 ayazld I In the older Ottoman chroniclers (Urudj 
) c Adil, p. 26, c A§h!kpa§h 5 zade, ed Giese, p 58 
Stambul edition, p. 64]; Neghri-Noldeke, 11., in 
Z.D.M G. f xv 333, anon ed Giese, p 73 [only 
n the critic, appar., hence not in the transl ]), 
Pasha Yigit (Yiyit) Beg, tt who is the tutor of 
[shak Beg (IskSk deg eftndtst) and is like his father”, 
s named as the conqueror of Oskiib and its first 
governor. The exact date of the conquest is not 
jiven in any of these historians but preserved in 
i contemporary Serbian inscription Jan 6, 1392 
Lj. Stojanovic, Stari srpski zapist , 1. [Belgrade 
[902], p 56, N°. 177). Ewliya Celebi (v. 553) 
isserts however that Ewrenos Beg took the town 
2 iams al-Dln Sami (KUmus al-A c /am , ii. [1889], 
^32 — 933) on the other hand gives Timur Ta§h 
Pasha as the Turkish conqueror of Skoplye in 
792 (began Dec. 20, 1389) but without giving 
11s authority. c AlI DjewSd ( Tarlkh we-Dio ghrafiya 
Lughati , 1. [1311 =1895], 87) also gives Timur 
fash Pasha but his authouty seems to be the 
Kamus al-A'lam. Oskiib was at once settled with 
Turkish colonists (Hammer, G.O.fi.*, 1. 183) and 
was for a time the second residence of the Otto- 
mans sultans next to Adrianople (cf. e g Ewliya 
Celebi, v. 553). Oskiib was the base of further 
3ttoman campaigns northward, and it was from 
tiere that their governors controlled their Christian 
tributaries (Jirefcek, i. 97). In the course of time 
1 busy trade developed in which the Ragusans 
played a prominent part. Building activity was 
Uso considerable and was mainly devoted to 
mosques, madrasas, baths etc. The largest and 
finest mosques date from the xv*h century (Suty 5 n 
MurSd mosque built in 840= 1436 — 1437 » IsljS^ 
Beg [“Aladia”] mosque built in 842 = 1438-1439; 
Isa Beg mosque built about 880 = 1475 — 1476 ; 
Kodja Mustafa mosque built in 890= 1485; Kar- 
loz&de mosque [ a Burmali,d2amiya”] built in 900 = 


1495 [destroyed 1925]) and from the beginning 
of the xvith century (YahyE Pasha mosque built 
in 908 = 1502-1503). Some of the Oskiib medreses 
early acquired a great reputation. 

That Uskiib m the xvi*h and xvii*h century also 
played a large part in the poetry and scholarship 
of Turkey is shown by the following celebrated 
names: 1. c Ata, poet, d. 930 = 1523 — i524(Gibb, 
H 0 i 3 ., ii. 191, note 3), 2. IshEk (Celebi 
(Oskiib I), lyricist and scholar, d 949=1542 — 

1 543 (Gibb, 111. 40 — 45); 3. c Ashfk Celebi 
(Pir Muhammad), biogiapher of poets and 
himself a poet, d 979=1571 — 1572 (Gibb, 111. 
7—8 and 162, note 4, cf. also Ewiiyfi, v. 560); 
4 WeisI (Uwais b. Muhammad), one of the 
most brilliant prose writers of his time, died as 
Kadi of Oskiib in 1037 = 1627 — 1628 (Gibb, in. 
208-218 and Ewliya, v 560), 5. (New c Izfide) 
c Ata 5 i, the famous poet and continuer of the 
Shaka'tk al-ntfmantya of TashkoprUzade, whose 
last judicial post was in Oskub, d. 1044=1634- 
1 635 (Gibb, ni. 242 — 242; Brusal! M Tahir, 
c Othmanll Mtfelhjlerl, 111. 95 — 96; Babmger, G. 
O IV , p 171 — 172) 

Western travellers of the xvRh and xvnth centuries 
(e. g. T. Petan£i6 [1502], the anonymous Italian 
[1559], M Bizzi [1604], Dr Brown [1669]) describe 
Skoplye as a large and fine town. The two Turkish 
accounts of the xvnth century agree with this. 
The one is by Hadjdjl Khalifa (c. 1648) who not 
only describes Oskiib, the capital of the sandjak 
of the same name, as a fine town but says that 
the tower clock, which dated from the time of the 
unbelievers, was the largest m all Christendom, the 
other description by the somewhat later Ewliya 
Celebi m spite of all its exaggerations is the best 
of all the accounts of the town. At the time ot 
his visit (1661), Oskiib had 70 mahallas, about 
10,060 solidly built houses including several famous 
serays, 2,150 well built shops, 120 large and small 
mosques (45 Friday mosques), several churches and 
synagogues, 20 dervish monasteries, no fountains 
etc Commerce, trade and industry were also all 
very flourishing. Conditions were so settled that 
a garrison of only 300 men sufficed. 

But towards the end of the century, the Austrian 
general Piccolomim supported by rebel Serbs ad- 
vanced across the Danube and the Save into the 
Vardar district, plundered Oskiib and burned it 
to the ground on October 26 and 27, 1689 (cf. 
M. Kostid, in Julna Sr by a. 1. [1922], 1 21 — 128). 
In the xviiith century, the plague raged m this 
region and at the end of this century the popu- 
lation had sunk to 6,000. 

It was only at the beginning of the xixth century 
that Oskiib began to revive again rapidly as a 
result of the immigration of inhabitants from ad- 
joining regions. The reforms of c Omar Pasha Latas 
restored peace and order in the whole region 
after 1840 and trade flourished once more. From 
1875 onwards Muslim emigrants from Serbia and 
Bosnia considerably increased the population of 
the town. In 1873 the railway Salonika— Oskiib— 
Mitrovica was opened to traffic and m 1875 the 
capital of the wilEyet was removed from Pristina 
to Oskiib. The opening of the railway Belgrad— 
Nish-Skoplye(-Salonika) in 1888 connected the 
town directly with Serbia and Central Europe. At 
the end of the xix*h century, Oskiib had already 
4,474 houses with 32,000 inhabitants (17,000 Mus- 
lims, 14,200 Christians and 800 Jews). 
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The Balkan war (1912) put an end to the 520 
years of Turkish rule m Skoplye. Since 1918 
when the town definitely passed to Yugoslavia 
the number of inhabitants has doubled and the 
development of Skoplye has been considerable in 
all fields (philosophical faculty of the University, 
Scientific society of Skoplye with its organ Glasntk 
skopskog naulnog druitva [. Bulletin de la societe 
scienttfique de Skoplje ], South Serbian Museum, 
National Theatre, Hygienic Institute etc ). 

Btbltogr aphy : In addition to the works 
already mentioned in the text: A. J. Evans, 
Antiquarian Researches in Illyncum , part in. 
and iv Archaeologta,v ol xhx ), Westminster 

1885, p. 79 — 1 52 (with a map of Skopia-Scupi); 
Pauly- Wissowa, R is, s v. Scupi, Stuttgart 1921 ; 
Jiretek (in the Serb, transl by Radoni6), Is tor ij a 
Srba , vol. 1., Belgrad 1922, Hadjdjl Khalifa. 
Rurnelt und Bosna , transl. by J v Hammer, 
Vienna 1812, p 95; Ewliya Celebi, Siyahat - 
name y vol. v., Constantinople 13 15, p 553 — 
562; St. Novakovic, Sbrt i Turct XIV 1 XV 
veka, Belgrad 1893, p 222 — 223 ; do., Balkans ka , 
pttanja . . ., Belgrad 1906, p 21 — 49 and esp 
p. 76 — 85 , E. J. W. Gibb, History of Ottoman 
Poetry , vol 1 — vi, London 1900- 1909, K. 
N. Kostic, Naii novi gradovi na fugu, Belgrad 
1922, p 1 2-25; R. M Grujic, Skoplje u proslosti^ 
in JuZna Srbija , 1. (1922), I — n, 41 — 49 and 
81 — 91; do., Skoplje als Kulturzentrum Sud- 
serbiens , in Slavische Rundschau , 1., Prag 1929, 
p 244 — 245 , G 1 Elezovic, Turski spomemci u 
Skoplju , in Glasntk skopskog naucnog drustva , 
1. 135—176 and 397 ~479‘, v. 243—261; vn - 
viu 177 — 192 (to be used with caution), V. 
Radovanovic,m Narodna enctklopedija^w , Zagreb 
1929, p. 156 — 160, Jov. Hadii Vasiljevic, Skoplje 
1 njegova okohna , Belgrad 1930, p. 31 — 1 80 
(with pictures and a plan of the town but often 
uncritical), Almanah kratjevme fugodavije, 
Zagreb since 1930, 1 625 — 626. 

(Fehim B\jraktarevi£) 
OSKODAR, the oldest and largest 
quarter of the Turkish Constantinople 
on the Asiatic side of the Bosporus, lying at the 
foot of the hill of Bulghurlu, where the Asiatic 
coast advances farthest to the west, opposite the 
Tower of Leander (K?z Kulesi) In ancient times 
the small town of Chrysopolis (already men- 
tioned m Xenophon’s Anabasis , book vi., ch. vi. 
38) existed on this site, it was then a suburb of 
the still older colony of Chalcedon (now Kadi 
K»oy) Towards the end of the Byzantine Empire 
the name Scutari had come into use (cf. Phrantzes, 
ed. Bonn 1 838, p. 1 1 1 ; Vnov r<k v 0 v 2 xofoapt 
)vofiAXtrcti ffpdrtpov $$ Xpvr6irohi$). It is uncertain 
if this new name is to be derived from the corps 
:>f shield-bearers that was located there in the 
time of the emperor Valens (^cf. Cuinet and G. 
¥bung, Constantinople , London 1926, p. 203). The 
iirect reason may have been that there was, from 
the time of the Comnenoi, a palace there called 
Scutarion (Cuinet) The Turkish UskiidSr contains at 
he same time a popular etymology, as the Persian 
tvord uskudar (also askudar is given) has the 
meaning of a post station (Arabic bartd ); by its 
geographical position, Oskttdar became indeed the 
mam base for all greater and smaller expeditions 
from the capital to the Asiatic parts of the empire 
'cf. F. Taesohner, Das anatohsche Wegenetz , 
Leipzig 1924 and 1926). Large armies generally 


were encamped in the vast plain to the south of 
the suburb, where now stands the part of the town 
called Haidar Pasha. Still another explanation of 
OskiidSr (viz. Eski D 5 r) is given by Ewliya Celebi. 

The historical sources do not mention in what 
particular way OskiidSr was conquered by the Otto- 
man Turks, but it certainly was taken under QrkhSn’s 
rule, either after the capture of Iznlfc (133 1), together 
with the other localities of Kodja III [q. v.] (cf. 
Nicephoros Gregoras, ed. Bonn 1840, iii. 458), or 
in any case after the death of the emperor An- 
dromcos (1341; cf. Phrantzes, p. 41). The old 
Ottoman chronicles mention it for the first time 
during the reign of Muhammad I. The local tradi- 
tions, as recorded by Ewliya Celebi, connect Uskudar 
closely with the different expeditions undertaken 
against Constantinople by Saiyid Battal GhSzl. 

In Turkish times Scutari became much more 
an integral part of the capital than it seems to 
have been in Byzantine times, though, according to 
Ewliya Celebi, it became fully populated only in the 
time of SulaimSn I One of the reasons was certainly 
that it became the seat of several derwlsh con- 
gregations and their tekke’s, and consequently an 
important centre of the mystical life of the capital. 
The best known are the Halwetlye Tekke of 
Shaikh Mahmud (lived beginning xvn th century) 
and the Rifa c lye Tekke. Scutari contains more- 
over a number of remarkable mosques, the laigest 
of which were all founded by ladies of the imperial 
court. The most notable mosques are M 1 h r 
u-Mah Hjami c i or Iskele Qjami c i, erected 
in 954 (1547) opposite the chief landing-place; 
Eski Walide Qj 2 mi c i, more to the south, 
finished in 991 (1583); Cinili Djami c , on the 
south-eastern point, finished in 1050 (1640), and 
Yefii Walide Djami'i, finished in 1 120 (1 708) 
The Selim lye mosque was founded by Selim III 
and belongs to the buildings erected by that sultan 
for his new troops called nizam-t (pjed'ul Finally 
this subuib is famous for the large cemetery that 
extends on its eastern side 

In the judicial hierarchy the Oskiidar Mol las? 
ranked with the mollas of Ghalata and of Eiyub 
among the lowest class of the highest order of 
judges (d’Ohsson, lableau, 11 271) Administratively 
Scutari has long been a part of the town of Con- 
stantinople (Cuinet). In the new administrative 
division of the Turkish republic it is a kada in 
the wilayet of Istanbul {Dewlet Salnamesi for 1926, 
p 612, on p 635 of this publication the number 
of inhabitants is given as 155,092) 

Bibliography ; Hadjdll K&allfa, Qjihan - 
numa , p. 663^.; EwliyS Celebi, Siyahat-nUme, 

I. 479 sqq , Hafiz Husein al-Aiwanserayl, Hadlkat 
al-Qjawamf , Constantinople 1281, 11. 182 sqq . ; 

J. von Hammer, Constantinopolis und der Bo spot us , 
Pesth 1822, 11 31 1 sqq.; V. Cuinet, La Turquie 
d'Aste , iv., Paris 1894, P* 595 S( W- 

(J. H. Kramers) 

u§Ul (a.), roots, principles, pi. of a$l. 
Among the various terminological uses of this 
word, three are prominent as terms for branches 
of Muslim learning: u{Ul al~din , u$ul al-hadi{& 
and u$ul al-fikh. U$ul al-din is synonymous with 
kaldm [q. v.]; by usUl aLJtadltfi is meant the 
treatment of the terminology and methods of the 
science of Tradition [see 9ADI121]; the ufUl al-fikh 
[frequently called simply (science of the) C/{Ul] 
are the doctrine of the “principles” of Muslim 
jurisprudence, fi%h [q. v.]. 




I. In the usual classification of Muslim sciences, 
the u$Ul alfikh are generally defined as the methodo- 
logy of Muslim jurisprudence, as the science of 
the proofs which lead to the establishment of legal 
standards. Its existehce is justified by the con- 
sideration that man was not created without a 
purpose (Sura xxiii. 117) and is not aimlessly left 
to himself (Sura lxxv. 36) but all his actions are 
regulated by legal standards; as there cannot be 
a special standard for every individual case, one 
has to depend for their derivation on proofs. These 
proofs, according to the view which finally prevailed, 
are of four kinds: KuSRn^ sunn a , and 

ktyas [q. v.]. In the usUl al-fikh , therefore, we are 
not so much concerned with the material sources 
of IslSmic law as with the formal basis of the 
individual prescriptions Thus the four uftil include 
in addition to the two material sources, Kurban 
and sunna , which are regarded from the point of 
view, not of their substance but of their legal 
force, the general condition of ttfjtnc? and method 
of $tyas, while other histoncally no less important 
sources of Muslim law are not recognised. The 
development of these and other usul which did 
not attain full recognition is somewhat as follows. 

2 The logically first and most highly esteemed 
source of law in IslSm is of course the Kur’an , 
there could be no doubt of its conclusive authority 
and infallibility — m spite of the possibility of 
attempts to falsify it by the devil (Sura xxn. 51, 
cf Noldeke-Schwally, Geschickte des Qorans^ 1. 100), 
nor could there be any doubt that it has been 
handed down essentially intact (cf. ibid.^ 1. 261 , 
11 93) — >n spite of the Piophet’s forgetting 

several verses (Sura 11. 100; Ixxxvn. 6 sq.). The fact 
that the Kur 3 an itself describes several of its sections 
as abrogated ( mansukh\ the passage abrogating the 
older one is called nasi^H) by later revelations is 
not in contradiction to this (Sam 11. 100, xvi. 
103 sq . ; cf Noldeke-Schwally, op cit ., li. 52 sqq.). 
It was the task of later interpretation to get rid of 
the numerous contiadictions within the Kur 3 an, which 
reflect the process of development of Muhammad 
as a prophet, by haimomsing them or in extreme 
cases to assume that the later revelation abrogated 
the earlier. It was in no way Muhammad’s intention 
to create a “system” even in its main outlines, 
which was to regulate the whole life of his followers , 
the old Arab customary law, which already included 
many elements of foreign (Roman provincial, Baby- 
lonian South Arabian •>) origin, on the contrary 
remained in force m Islam as a matter of course 
with its variations adopted to local conditions 
[Beduin, Mecca (commercial town), Medina (an 
agricultural centre)]; Muhammad’s legislative activity 
was confined to correcting isolated points out of 
considerations of religion — for even the modifi- 
cations affecting social life have a religious basis — 
from case to case usually under the stimulus of 
extraneous happenings. Including the verses dealing 
with questions of public worship and those of a 
military or political nature, the total number ot 
verses forming what is known as the ayat al-&bcfriya 
is only about 500 — 600; but essential parts of the 
legislation affecting worship, e. g. the ritual of the 
were not regulated by the Kur^Sn, but simply 
by the example and guidance of the Prophet, and 
a number of other prescriptions by Muhammad 
are not in the Jfurfcn, usually of minor importance 
and not of general application, although having 
prophetic authority (cf. Noldeke-Schwally, op. «V., 


1. 260). From the beginning, the prophetic authority 
of Muhammad has never been doubted, even on 
matters not laid down in the Kur 3 an; at the same 
time, however, his actions as a mere mortal were 
not considered infallible even in religious matters 
and on several occasions he was sharply criticised. 
The abolition of certain customs permitted or prac- 
tised by Muhammad very soon after his death 
points in the same direction The Prophet himself 
made no claim to infallibility : the Kur 3 5n expressly 
states (e. g. Sira xvin. no, xli. 5) that, although 
he was the transmitter of revelation, in other 
respects he was a man “like others” and sometimes 
even condemns his attitude (e g Sira lxi. 1) 

3. With the death of the Prophet, legislative 
activity through Kur^Snic revelation and prophetic 
authority of course came to an end. It was natural 
that the early caliphs should endeavour to guide 
the Islamic community on the lines of its founder, 
in consultation with the leading Companions of 
the Prophet. The guiding principles were to be 
found in the Kur 3 5n and in authoritative decisions 
of the Piophet not m the Kurban. The endeavour 
to extend these comparatively narrow foundations 
led very early to their interpretation being broadened 
beyond the original meaning and probably to the 
rise of new traditions At the same time the caliphs, 
as heads of their state and representatives of the 
Prophet, were not to be prevented from legislative 
activity of their own and from sometimes even 
altering decisions of the Prophet (cf. above). It may 
be histoncal that according to tradition Abn Bakr 
is represented as modelling himself exactly on the 
Prophet in this connection and c Umar rather as 
showing more tendency to interfere and change. 
The relationship to customary law continued un- 
changed, even after the latter had been more than 
ever exposed to foreign influence as a result of 
the great conquests in the c Ira^, Syria and Egypt. 

4. With the coming of the Umaiyads and the 
transference of the seat of government to Damascus 
the circles of the devout in Medina, hitherto the 
centre, lost all actual influence on the business of 
government They therefore began to devote them- 
selves with all the more zeal to preparing an ideal 
picture of things as they ought to be, in contrast 
to the actual practice. While in reality the customary 
law continued to exist undisturbed m the various 
provinces of the caliphate, and developed in com- 
bination with the actual administration of justice — 
for the Umaiyad caliphs down to 'Umar II had in 
general little inclination to interfere and establish 
standards based on religion — the principles of 
Muslim law arose first in Medina and later also 
in the c Ir5l$ and Syria. The object of these pious 
men who at first worked without any thought of 
theory or method, was to correct and adjust the 
material of the laws they found in existence 
according to Muslim religious principles and to 
systematise it. They took their religious points of 
view from the Kur’&n and the material of Tradition, 
which they recognised as binding; the (real and 
alleged) sayings and actions of the Companions 
of the Prophet, of whom as a body they were the 
successors, had also high authority with them. It 
was of special authority when a majority of the 
Companions acted in the same way and the same 
majority principle did a great deal to cause in- 
dividual views gradually to approximate to one 
another. The results of these cogitations were for 
the most part formulated in traditions and put in 
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the mouth of the Prophet. This considerable in- 
crease in the material of Tradition, from other 
sources also, again introduced into Muslim law 
numerous new elements, particularly those of 
Jewish origin This resulted m establishing already 
certain characteristic peculiarities of Muslim law: 
its character as the interpretation and unfolding of 
the prescriptions, given in essence at least, by Allah 
through his Prophet, the denial of the possibility 
of development and of legislative activity after the 
death of the Prophet in contrast to the historical 
development, the recognition of the usage of the 
Prophet, the sunnat al-nabl , as the second mam 
standard standing next to the Kur’fin only m 
position, not in power and authority. It was just 
because the teaching was based for a very large 
part on Muhammad's (real or fictitious) sunna that 
this was regarded as an infallible norm for the 
Muslim community, a view which was with difficulty 
read into the Kur 5 fin (e. g. 111. 29, iv. 62, xvi. 
46; xxxui. 21; lm. 3) but was distinctly laid down 
by tradition. The contradictions, which naturally 
appeared more frequently m Tradition than in the 
Kur 3 fin, were to be disposed of by the same means 
as in the latter (cf. above), and also by criticism 
of the isnads [q. v ] behind which criticism of the 
subject matter had, it is interesting to note, usually 
to conceal itself. The more or less strongly lsla- 
micised customary law was still recognised as 
having an independent basis, especially on points 
where it aroused no misgivings from the religious 
point of view As its Muslim equivalent, the 
“sunna of pious men” is sometimes given particular 
authority. 

5. The first reflections on theory were provoked 
towards the end of this period, in the beginning 
of the second (eighth) century, by the coming into 
existence of a special science of hadith alongside 
of fikh . The representatives of the formei reproached 
the “jurists” with bringing by their use of the 
intelligence a human element into the law which 
ought rather to be based exclusively on the Kur D an 
and on Hadith as representing the sunna of the 
Prophet Their opponents replied to this by saying 
that one’s own intelligence (ra°y) was absolutely 
necessary for the deduction of legal precepts and 
both parties cited traditions to support their views 
From the first, the dispute was more concerned 
with form than matter and frequently was simply 
a quarrel over words; the result of it was the 
general recognition in principle of the justification 
of ra'y in the fikh ; on the other hand, the various 
schools laid varying emphasis on Hadith, at any 
rate the results are everywhere the same As early 
as the first half of the second (eighth) century three 
different shades of fikh had developed in the 
three centres of the Hidjfiz, the c Irfik and Syria, 
in the origin and spread of which geographical 
conditions had played an essential part, on the 
one hand through developing life and doctrine 
uniformly within closed areas and on the other 
through the original differences of the basic legal 
material in the different regions; these variants 
were the precursors of the later madlyihib of Mfilik, 
AbH Hanlfa and al-AwzS^l; the HidjSz school laid 
most emphasis on Tradition and the c lr&^ school 
on ra^y. In these circumstances the views held by 
the majority of learned men m Medina (or Mecca 
and Medina) or in Kafa or in Basra carried parti- 
cular weight. To about the middle of the second 
(eighth) century belong the first writings of any 


length by important representatives of these three 
schools, especially of the Hidjaz and the c Ira^, 
which enable us to see their mental attitudes; 
the following sketch is based on the results of 
the study of Malik’s al-Muwatfd*, the only work 
that has been at ail studied among them. Mfilik 
devotes great care to establishing the t&mtf of 
the learned men of Medina ; this conception, which 
originally had simply meant the majority (just as 
in the science of kur^finic readings which borrowed 
the term from the fikh ) cf. Noldeke-Bergstr&sser, 
Geschichte des Qorans , lii. 130 sq t) 135), has here 
already become the qualified majority, approaching 
unanimity. At the same time Malik recognises as 
authoritative the sunna , 1. e legal use and wont 
in Medina, which is not ata 11 identical with 
the sunnat al-nabi (cf above) Both and 

sunna of Medina are to him closely connected ; his 
work represents the degree of lslamicisation of the 
customary law attained in his time in Medina 
and — as is evident from a comparison with the 
later period — the process was now complete The 
f great works of al-Shaibfinl were undoubtedly some- 
thing similar for the c Irak. 

6 In al-Shfifi c l (d. 204 = 820) we have the 
founder of Muslim j ui isprudence. It is his 
great achievemeut that in him legal thought becomes 
conscious of itself and thus becomes a science, 
that he argues not only occasionally and ad hoc 
but throughout and on principle and gives a dis- 
cussion on the staitmg points and methods of 
argumentation in jurisprudence. The important 
steps in advance which he made m the u$ul al - 
fikh , based on the results of previous development, 
are as follows. He finally defines sunna as a source 
of law as the usage of the Prophet, as the c Irak 
school had already done before him He further 
defines the idjma^ as the view held by the majority 
of Muslims and uses it as a secondary source of 
elucidation on questions which cannot be decided 
from the Kurban and the sunna of the Piophet, 
he justifies its authority by general considerations 
and traditions which oider adhesion to the com- 
munity of Muslims and he therefore does not yet 
know the hadi£& later often quoted: “My com- 
munity will never agree upon an error”. While 
the vslamicisation of law had in general been 
already completed before Mfilik, al-Shfifi c I did a 
great deal to advance its systematisation. To attain 
this object, he to some extent abandoned the usual 
path of legal thought, not the first appearance of 
this tendency, and if he did not invent the process 
of ktyas (analogy), he considerably developed the 
principle and applied it extensively It is essentially 
the old method of rd*y which he adopts here 
under this less omtnous name, but a certain 
limitation of the process is apparent (among the 
old representatives of the c IrSk school ktyas seems 
to have been used to dispose of isolated abnormal 
traditions). Al-§hfifi c l further endeavoured to lay 
down definite rules for its use, he only succeeded 
to a very small extent however and even in later 
times, in spite of limitations in method, kiySs still 
had not overcome the vagueness which causes it 
to lack cogent power of conviction. In al-ShSfft 
it still appears as synonymous with ifotihad [q.v.] 
in the old sense in which the latter as a synonym 
of rcfy means the jurist’s use of his intelligence. 
Among the representatives of the c Irfifc school and 
also among those of the Hidjfiz, istihsan [q. v.] 
was used as a variety of rd*y. It consisted in 



vetging from the result properly to be expected 
analogy ( kiyas ) out of considerations of reason- 
leness or practical considerations etc. A1 -Shafts 
porously challenged this process as purely sub- 
:tive and held that* only fiyas was valid. Al- 
iafi c i in this way cairied through a deliberate 
amicisation of the ufUl, 

7. The development after al-£h2fi c I m the pre- 
•minant school resulted in the Kurban , sunna , 
tma c and kiyas being classed together as the 
ur u$ul al-fikh , which is only intelligible fiom 
eir history, and in further developments in detail 
tnong the latter aie the settlement of the mutual 
lations of Kurban and sunna . while al-SMfi c i 
Light that the pieeepts of the Kur 3 an were given 
eater precision by the sunna but the Kur 3 5n 
n only be abiogated by the Kur 3 an and the 
nna by sunna , it was already recognised in part 
foie and certainly generally aftei him, that it 
is possible to abrogate the Kur 3 Sn by sunna, 
uch was thus ranked not only equal to but 
ove the KuPan, the practical legal results weie 
twever haidly affected by this theoietical dif- 
tentiation. — As to the i&md', in latei times 
ey were not content with the majority of Mus- 
ns, but demanded the general agreement of all 
holars living at the same time in a certain period, 
Inch was to be binding on all futunty, but un- 
lmity in the literal sense was never demanded, 
lie idjma : c m this sense did not lemain meiely 
pplementaiy to the Kur 3 an and sunna , but was 
garded as confirming them, on the ground of 
e general conviction of its infallibility, which 
d developed out of general consideiations and 
und expiession in the above quoted hadith 
.ur 3 anic passages like 111. 98, iv 85, 115 are 
so quoted in support), finally it was even allowed 
e power of cancelling prescriptions of the Kur 3 an 
id sunna , as was actually done for example in 
e case of the woislnp of saints and the doctrine 
the infallibility of the prophets (cf above § 2) 
ipoitant sections of Muslim law are based on 
is ujjmd alone, e g. the caliphate, the recognition 
the sunna of the Prophet as an obligatoiy 
mdard, the authorization of kiyas etc , in the last 
sort, m this view the whole of Muslim law 
its authonty to the infallible id/mdf, which 
larantees its correctness and agieement with the 
ae meaning of the divine sources This con- 
ption of idjtma c is in its essentials already found 
Tabari (d 310 = 923) This is the common 
thodox doctrine, only the Malikls define idjtna c 
the agieement, fiistly of the Companions of the 
ophet, then of the two generations following 
em (the so-called “successors” and “successors 
the successors”), and therefoie as the sun?ta of 
edina, the home of the true sun/ia (cf. above 
5), but giant this ttf/ma* the same authority as 
e otheis do. Only some Hanbalis and the Wah- 
ibis, as well as the Zahirls, to be mentioned 
‘low, limit iifernot to the agreement of the Com- 
mions of the Prophet, which has resulted in 
nsiderable differences m doctrine. The Khandiis 
badis) recognised only ijjma*' within their own 
mmunity and here they demand unanimity. At 
e same time, there were various divergent views 
1 t&ma? m the early period. — Even after al-£hafi c I 
vigorous opposition to kiyas was raised by Da wild 
-£2hirl (d. 270 = 883) and his school, who re- 
nted all kiyas and rely and declared for the mter- 
etation of the J£ur^fin and sunna , in the outward 
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sense ( $ahir ) only \ but even they could not get along 
without making deductions, which they endeavoured 
to represent as being already inherent m the words 
of the text ( mafhutn ) But this school, which sur- 
vived down to the ix*h (xv*h) century was not 
destined to have a lasting influence. We also still 
find other isolated opponents of kiyas and ra°y^ 
even among the §hafi c is, e g al- Bukhari (d. 256 = 
870) and al-Qhazall (505 = mi), who at least 
in his mystic period — applies it in practice, but 
in theory does not recognise it as having equal 
force with the traditional sources (cf Goldziher, 
Zahinten , p. 182 sq)\ in the end however, ktySs 
won undisputed recognition and the Hanbalis and 
Wahhabis as well as the Khandjls (Ib&dls) recognise 
it The Shafi c is and with certain limitations also 
the Hanafis use in tsti$hab [q v ] a special variety, 
surer in method, of the usual kiyas which is regarded 
as an independent a$l> The Hanafis followed the 
other madhahib in taking over the term kiyas for 
the old ia*y but in contrast to al-Sljafi c I they re- 
tained istihsan. The Malikls continue to recognise 
it, but in general they prefer the process 01 rather 
the name istt$lah [q v.], a variety of kiyas which 
decides in favour of what is generally considered 
best This tstislah is also found among the Shafi c is, 
who following their master vigorously reject istihsan. 
As a matter of fact, the two piocesses are practically 
identical On account of the arbitrariness with which 
the results of kiyas were often simply thrust aside, 
when it was considered necessary or simply desir- 
able to diverge from the strict demands of theory, 
both methods are disputed by many and have never 
been generally included among the uffil of the fikh . 

The ’Twelver ShPIs (Imamls) agree with the 
Sunnis in recognising the Kur 3 an and sunna as 
usul of the fikh ; with them however not only the 
sunna of the Prophet is authoritative but also that 
of the divinely guided twelve imams , whose in- 
fallible authority guarantees the correctness of the 
law in a similar fashion to the td;ma c m the Sunni 
system For the documentation of the sunna the 
Shih's have several works of their own on tiadition, 
which diflei matenally from those of the Sunnis, 
in particular all tiaditions and decisions are rejected 
which go back to the authority of the first three 
caliphs before c Ali 01 in which c Ali appears as their 
repiesentative and successor Under the guidance 
of an imam further u{u/ are unnecessary ; during the 
concealment of the last imam, however, there are 
still two others which correspond to the two last 
Sunni u$ul. But even in this penod the school of 
the Akhharl regards the sunna along with the 
Kur 3 an as alone authontative and seeks to trace 
back all decisions to traditions of the imams , limiting 
as far as possible rational deductions, and even 
demands for the elucidation of each verse of the 
Kur 3 an a tradition relating to it. The school of 
the U$uli^ on the oth£r hand, which enjoys greater 
prestige as the more widely disseminated, recognises 
reason i^akl) as the third of the but 

disputes the light of $iyas (this variation from the 
Sunnis is howevei limited to terminology). Lastly 
the fourth among the u$ul is the agreement of 
the majority of jurists since the beginning of the 
concealment of the last imam. While the sunna 
can abrogate another sunna and even the Kur^an^ 
this i&ma*' can only dispose of traditions, the 
coriectness of the transmission of which it disputes. 
At the same time, the £&i c is recognise as secondary 
\sti\#ab, the similar methods of deduction 
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known as barcfia and tshtighal as well as, in the 
ultimate resort, the choice of the judge between 
several possible views 

8. Although the i&mcf is strongly rooted in 
customaiy law and has actually gained official 
recognition for important elements in practice even 
against the Kur 3 5 n and Tradition (cf above), its 
fitness for the further development of Islamic law, 
the rejection of old prescriptions and the assimilation 
of new elements must not be overestimated, as it 
is as likely from its development to prevent, as 
much as to encourage, innovations, the numerous 
foreign elements which Muslim law contains had 
for the most part enteied it befoie idjmfr had 
begun to prevail over fikh' as a whole. On the 
other hand, istihsdn and istislah afford the possi- 
bility of paying consideiation to customaiy law, 
though to a gradually diminishing extent in 
course of time In places the attempt was even 
made to place c «>/, the general usage, as a fifth 
a$l of the fikh alongside of the foui generally 
recognised, even as late as the v th (xi th ) century, 
in general it is regarded as mentorious not to 
let the laws derived from the Kur'dn and sunna 
come into conflict with actual practice and to 
legitimate the latter as far as possible w to escape 
the danger of sinning” (cf Isl , xv 213), but 
a geneial direct recognition of z urf, even in a 
suboidinate position, by the fikh never came about 
The discussions which we find about c u/ f c Timm 
(general usage) and c urf khdsq (local custom 01 
custom observed for a time only), their lelation to 
the ?(//md c and their legal authority, are purely 
theoretical , in the cases in which the sharta it- 
self refeis to 'urf or c dda (custom), the leference 
is hardly ever to legal usages, customary law is 
not recognised as binding even for the cases for 
which the fikh gives no rule The view prevailing 
in the Dutch East Indies for example, of the 
equality of sharia and [cf. the article sharFa 
at the end] takes us quite outside of the teaching 
of the fikh, which can leave almost all practice 
to customary law, but not give it a place at all 
m its theoretical system Even the later Malik! 
juusts, especially in North Africa, who have made 
particular efforts to adapt themselves closely to 
actual piactice, make no exception on this question 
of principle However important and natuial the 
influence of customary law and of foieign legal 
elements m general was m the early period of 
Islamic law, all the more difficult has been its 
further advance, especially since the theoretical 
recognition of the usul in their final form 

9 As the fikh had already developed in all 
essentials before the theory of the usul was esta- 
blished, the elements which led to its origin cannot 
be given m their correct historical perspective Hut 
even from the point of view of Muslim systemati- 
sation, they have for long had a puiely theoretical 
position as regards fikh Only the mudjtahid is 
qualified to apply them, that is to say to derive 
independently legal regulations from the usul, but 
according to the orthodox tdjtihad has long 

ceased and all jurists are obliged to use the lowest 
stage of taklui [q v ] Many jurists are therefore 
content, without going deeper into the study of 
the usUl, with the occasional brief notes on them, 
which most of the fikh books add to the discussion 
of different regulations. There are however numerous 
special works on the uf&l and these form the 
subject of one of the traditional Muslim sciences. 


The Sunni works on U{i2l deal inter alia , according 
to; the author’s point of view, with Kurban, sunna 
and id/ma c as regards genuineness and airangement 
for the purposes of fikh, the rules — usually given 
very fully — for their interpretation, according to 
form and legal substance, also the so-called legal 
categories [cf. the article ^HArTa], the reconciliation 
of contradictions among the sources by harmonizing 
or assuming abrogation, the use of kiyas , dispen- 
sation etc and lastly as a rule with tdytihad and 
taklld The fiist work of this kind, which however 
does not yet fall into the scheme given, is al-SfiafiVs 
Risdla Among especially important and much an- 
notated woiks of a later period are the following. 
Imam al-Iiaramain al-Djuwainl (d 478 — 1085), 
al-Wat akdt fl Usul al-Likh\ al-Pazdaw! (d 482 = 
1089), Katiz al-iVusTil tld MaWifat al-Usul , Sadr 
al-Shan c a al-Thani (d 747 = 1346), al-Tankih and 
al-Tawdlh , al-Subkl (d 771 = 1369), Djairfi al- 
Diawdmi^ , MolJa Khosiaw (d 885 = 1480), Mirkdt 
al-Wusul and Mir J at al-Usul — The authority 
of the imam is the foundation of the Shi c i usul 
and among the £hi c Is it plays a part similar to 
fd?md c among the Sunnis, idjtihdd also continues 
to exist here 

Bibliography The fundamental woiks foi 
the histoiyof the ufiil are Goldziher, Die Zahi- 
nten, Snouck Huigronje, Verspi tide Gesclmften, 
vol. 2, Hergstrassex,/j/ ,xiv 76 sqq — Macdonald, 
Development of Muslim Theology, p 65 sqq gives 
an older histoncal view , concise accounts of 
the prevailing theory with historical notes are 
given by Juynboll, Handletdtng 3 , p 32 sqq. 
( Handbuch 2 , p 39 sqq.) and more fully by 
Santillana, htituziom, p 25 sqq ; fuither literature 
is also given there — Lists of the best known 
Arabic woiks on usul aie given in HadjdjI 
Khalifa, ed Flugel, 1 , N° 835 sqq. and in 
Tashkopruzade, Miftdh al-k>a"dda , Haidarabad, 
1910, 11 53 sqq , do in fuikish, Meivzifdt 

aUUlum , tiansl. by Kamal al-Dln, Constantinople 
1313, p 634 sqq (Joseph Schacht) 

C UTARID (a), the planet Mercury, Pers 
Tir It was known from very early times to the an- 
cient civilisations of the east as its conditions of visi- 
bility are much more favourable there than in more 
northern latitudes Lists of planets of the Assyrian 
penod mention Mercury ( Nabu ) under its Sumerian 
name Kakkab L U BAT G U U D Among the 
Egyptians it was called the “stai of Apollo”, among 
the Gieeks 6 roC 'Ep/xoO (berry p and also ILrlKfim 
(cf Achilles Tatius, Isagoge , Ch. 17) Aristotle also 
calls it d roO ’At^AAwi/^. 

The name al-Kdtib as a synonym for z U{and 
is, according to Nallino (al-Battani, Opus Astrono - 
tnicum , 1 291), only used among the Arabs in 

Spain and Noithwest Africa and is not to be found 
in Arabic texts or dictionaries compiled east of 
the Nile. The name al-Katib is quoted in a later 
Arabic glossaiy compiled in Southern Spain in the 
XII th century ( Glossanum Latino- Arabicum , ed. C. 
F Seybold, Berlin 1900), the two passages in al- 
BattSnl in which Mercury is mentioned as al-Katib 
(111. 186 and 222) are undoubtedly apocryphal 
The Arab astronomers reckon the sphere ( falak ) 
of Mercury, in agreement with Pythagoras and 
Ptolemy, as the second innermost. Below it is 
bounded by the outer surface of the sphere of the 
moon and above by the inner surface of the sphere 
of Venus In perigee (fari^iyun) the distance 
from the earth’s centre is according to al-Fai ghSm 
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npilatio , Ch. 21), al-Batt5ni (Ch. 50) and Ifcn 
ta (Kitab al-A c lak, ed. de Goeje, p. 18 — 20) 
f Q limes the radius of the earth, according to 
Sham bar Hiyya (Sphaera mundt , Ch. 9) 64 
2s the radius of the earth, in apogee ( afi&iyuri ) 
>idmg to al-Farghanl 167, according to the 
e other authors 166 times the earth’s radius, 
•att&nl takes 1 1 5 times the earth’s radius as the 
.n distance The radius of the earth is here 
*n as 3,250 (al-Farghani, al-Battani and Bar 
ya) or 3,818 Aiab miles (Ibn Rusta) (one 
b mile = 1,973 metres, cf. Nallino, II valore 
nco del grado dt mertdiano ). Figures are also 
;n for dimensions of the body ( djtitm ) of the 
. Al-Kazwlni (. Kosmographie , ed Wustenfeld, 
12) estimates the circumference (dawro) of 
cury at 286 farsakh s and its diametei ( kutr ) 
273 miles (1 farsakh = 3 miles), according 
\l-BattSnI the diameter of Mercury is to that 
the earth as i.26f 4 (Ch 50), it is therefore 
ut 250 miles; al-Battani gives the volume at 

^ The corresponding Indian figures 

ni (fiom the compilation by Ya c kflb 
Tank of 16 1 ah) diffei considerably from 
Arab shoitest distance 64,000 farsakh, cor- 
Donding to 6o 20 / 21 times the radius of the eaith 
adius = 1,050 farsakh), mean distance 164,000 
a kh = 1 56 4 / 2 | earth’s ladn, greatest distance 
,000 faisakh = 251 3 / 7 radii, diameter 5,000 
a kh = 4 16 / 2 | radii. 

very full theory of the motion of Mercury is 
in by al-Battani (Ch 31 and 45 — 48, also 
les 11, p 24 — 28 [fol. 1 6 8 b - 1 70k], p. 102-106 
205 a_ 207 a ], p 132-137 [f 220 3 — 223 b ], p. 139, 

, 143 [f 224k, 225k, 226k]) The motion in 
•maly ( hdssa ) corresponding to the mean synodic 
tion is 3 0 6' 24" m a day, so that Meicury 
lpletes its synodic 1 evolution in 115 days 
hours These figures agree most accuiately with 
modern estimates The values given in al- 
tanl’s tables for the difference between the mean 
L true anomaly (ta c dil al-hdssa iva ’ l-markaz) 
Mercury expressed in terms of the radius of 
defeient ( al-falak al-hdmil ) are eccentricity 
the equant ( al-falak al-mtfaddil li ’ l-masir ) = 
5 and radius of the epicycle ( falak al-tadivir ) 
mean distance = o 375. In expressing the dia- 
ter it should be noted (cf Almagest, xm ) 
e maximum indication of the defciential towards 
ecliptic (first inequality, mail al-falak al-hdmil) 
o° 45' south, the maximum inclination of the 
,idial line of the epicycle towards the plane of 
deferent (second inequality, mail falak al- 
7 wir) was estimated by observation at 6° 15'. 

U tar id in astrology c Utarid is the ruler 
bid) over the buy lit al- c Adhia ;> (Vngo) and al- 
iwza 3 (Gemini), also night rulei over the 3 muthal- 
ha ( triquetrum ) consisting of al-Djawza 3 , al-Mlzan 
brae) and al-Dalw (Aquarius) It has its r£a/ af 
altation) in the 15 th degree of al-'Adhra 5 , its 
but (dejection) in the 15 th degree of al-Hut 
sees) According to Kazwlnl (1. 22), it was called 
'nafik a hypocntical” by the astiologers, because 
conjunction with a lucky planet it brought good 
tune and with an unlucky one ill-luck It also 
umes the quality of the luler m the buyut of 
ler planets; in its own it pioduces thunder and 
thquakes The Indians according to al-Blrunl 
;ard Mercury as a lucky star when it stands 
»ne, while in constellation with another planet 
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it intensifies its good or evil influences, just as 
with the Greeks and Arabs. — A detailed account 
of the part played by Mercury in Arabic astrology, 
its significance in the zodiacal circle, its conjunc- 
tions with the moon and other planets is given 
by AbH Ma c shar, to whose work the reader is 
referred. 

Bibliography al-BattSnl, Kitab al-Zi& 
al-lfabi*, ed C A. Nallino, vol. 1. — iii., Milan 
1899, I 9°3i I 9°7> al-FaighSni, Brevis ac peru - 
tilts compilatio Alfragam astronomorum pert - 
tissimi , totum id contmens , quod ad rudtmenla 
Astronomtae est opportunum , Lat transl by 
Johannes Hispalensis, Nurnberg 1537, Ibn Rusta, 
ed de Goeje, B G. A , vol. vn , Leyden 1892, 
Bar Hiyya, Sphaera mundt autore Rabbi Abra- 
hamo Hispano filio R. Hai/ae, Lat. transl by 
Oswald bchrecken, Basel 1546, al-Kazwinl, AtRar 
al-Bilad wa-Akhbar al-^Ibad^ ed Wustenfeld, 1. 
22, Gottingen 1849, al-Biruni, Kitab Tahktkma 
li ’ l-Hmdy ed. Edward Sachau, London 1887, 
text, p 234, Abu MaShar, Introductonum in 
astionomiam Albumasans Abalachi , octo conti- 
nens Itbros parttales (Augsburg 1489), do., De 
magnis comunctiombus annorum revolutionibus 
ac eorum profectiotnbus , octo contmens tractatus 
(Augsburg 1489) (Willy Hartner) 

al- c UTBI, Abu Nasr Muhammad b Muham- 
mad al PlABBAk, the author of the Kitab al - 
Yamini , was born at Raiy about the year 350 
(961) He left his home in eaily youth and came 
to live in Khuiasan with his maternal uncle Abu 
Nasr al- c Utbi who held an important post under 
the Samanids After the death of Abu Nasr, al- 
c Utbl served as secretary first to Abu c Ali Simdjuri, 
the commander of the army of Khurasan from 378 
to 383 (988 — 993), then for a short time to Shams 
al-Ma c ali Kabus who was living as an exile in 
Khuiasan, and finally to Subuktigin, ruler of Ghazna. 
He continued to hold this post under Isma c ll b 
bubuktigin whom he claims to have persuaded to 
suirendei Ghazna to Mahmud 

In 389 (999) Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna sent 
al- c Utbi as a special ambassador to Gharshistan 
to persuade the ruler to acknowledge him as his 
suzerain, and he accomplished this mission success- 
fully. About the year 412(1021), al- c Utbi finished 
his famous woik the Kitab al-Yamini , piesented 
it to Shams al-Kufat Ahmad b Hasan al-Maiinandi, 
the wazli of Sultan Mahmud, and as a reward was 
appointed to the important post of Sahtb-i Barid 
(Postmaster) of Kandj Rustajj: But al- c UtbI quar- 
relled with Abu ’1-Hasan al-Baghawi, the governor, 
and made complaints against him to Ahmad al- 
MaimandT, the wazir As a result of the enquiries 
which were instituted into the matter, he was 
dismissed in 413 (1022) After this he entered the 
service of Prince Mas c ud, son of Sultan Mahmud, 
and was heard of no moie. He died in 427 (1036), 
or, according to another account, m 431 (1040) 
Al-^Utbl was the author of many works, only one 
of which, the Kitab al-Yamini , has survived. It is 
a history of the reign of Amir Subuktigin, his son 
Sultan Mahmud and the contemporary rulers The 
style of this woik is very ornate and verbose and 
has always been appreciated m the East. Djurdjl 
Zaidan, in his Tcfrikh Addb al-Lughat aKArabiya 
(11. 322), regards its style as superior to that of 
al-Tha c &libl’s Yatima and compares it favourably 
with Hilal al-Sabl’s Tdrikh al- WuzarcP. 

Bibliography. Kitab al-Yamini of al- 
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c UtbI and its commentary Fath al-Wahbt , com- 
monly known as al-Mantni (Cairo 1286); and 

Yatimat ai-Dahr of al-Xha c alibI. 

(M Nazim) 

at-U^RUSH AbD Muhammad al-Hasan b c AlI 
b. al-Hasan b. c AlI b. "Omar al-A^hraf b. c AlI 
Zain al-'AbidIn [s. c AlI b. al-Husain], born about 
230 (844) at Medina of a Khurasan slave girl, 
died in §ha c b&n 304 (beginning of 917) at Amul 
as ruler in TabanstSn, is recognised under the 
official name of al-NX§ir al-KabIr as Imam by 
the Zaidls, and also by those of Yemen 

Al-Utiugh came to Tabaristan in the reign of 
the c Alid al-Da c i al-Kabli al-Hasan b. Zaid [see al- 
Hasan b Zaid b Muhammad], his brother and 
successor al-Ka 3 im bi ’l-Hakk Muhammad b Zaid 
distrusting him, he endeavoured to found a king- 
dom of his own in the east, at first with the 
support of the governoi of Naisabui Muhammad 
b. c Abd Allah al-Khudji^tanl who took Djuidjfln 
from al-KaYm. But tale-bearers cast suspicion on 
Utrush and al-Khudjistani threw him into prison 
in Naisabui or Djurdjan and had him scourged, 
which injured his hearing and to this he owes his 
epithet “the deaf”. On his release he returned to 
al-Ka 5 im Muhammad and in 287 or 288 or (ac- 
cording to Abu ’ 1 -Faradj al-Isfahani, Makatil al- 
'falibiylti , Teheran 1307, p. 229, I4 ) not till 289 
(900 — 901) he shared in the latter’s defeat at 
Djurdjan by Muhammad b Harun, then a partisan 
of the Samanid [q v.] Isma c il b Ahmad Al-Ka 5 im 
died as a result of a wound; Utrugh fled and went 
to Damaghan and Raiy among othei places. On 
the death of the caliph al-MuTadtd in 289 (902) 
he came foiward again, especially as Muhammad 
b. Harun, who had quarrelled with the Samanids, 
supported him Utrusji received a welcome from 
Djastan of Dailam (01 his son Wahsudan, cf Vasmer, 
m Islamica , 111. 165 sqq.) The friendship of the 
IJjastanids, which dated from the time they and 
Utrugh weie with al-Ka 3 im, was as fickle as their 
attitude to Islam which their ancestor Marzban 
had adopted only a century earliei Several joint 
undertakings thus came to nothing; Utruslj re- 
cognised the necessity of first of all seeming 
a following of his own and through them the 
followers of the I^jastauids He conducted Islamic 
missions and c Alid propaganda from Hawsam among 
the not yet Muhammadan tribes on the coast of 
the Caspian Sea and in Gilan and also built 
mosques. 

The SSmanid Ahmad b. IsmaTl m 298 (910) 
sent Muhammad b Sa c luk to TabaristSn with oiders 
to anticipate the foundation of the new state; but 
a Khurasan army superior in numbers and still 
more in equipment was completely defeated by 
the Dailamls under Utrdsh at Shalus in Djumada I 
301 (Dec. 913); many fugitives were driven into 
the sea, a detachment led by Abu ’l-Wafa 3 Khalifa 
b. NHh escaped to the fortress of Sbalus, sur- 
rendered to Utrush on a promise of pardon but 
was shortly afterwards massacred by his general 
and son-in-law al-Hasan b. al-Kasim b. al-Hasan 
b. c All b c Abd al-Rahman b. al-Kasim b. al-Hasan 
b. Zaid b al-Hasan b. c Ali b Abi Talib UjrS§h 
had in the meanwhile gone to Amul with the rest 
of the army, sent for by the terrified inhabitants, and 
had taken up his abode m the former palace of 
al-K&hm Muhammad He was able to instal his 
officials from ShglAs to Sanya, unhindered by the 
SamSnids, because just then Ahmad b. Ism£ c il was 


murdered and his son Nasr had first of all to make 
his position secure against his family and the 
notables The Ispahbed Sharwin b. Rustam of the 
house of Ba wand, which had been very dangeious 
to the eailier c Alids, made peace with Utrush* 

In accordance with the usual experience in the 
foundation of c Alid states, more difficulty was 
found in getting the numerous relatives to work 
together As Utrugh was at least 70 when he 
enteied Amul, and his sons seemed rather incapable, 
the tension that had formerly existed between al- 
KaYm Muhammad and Utiush was now repeated 
between the latter and the already mentioned 
general al-Hasan b. al-Kasim. The latter broke foi 
a time with Utrugh, even took him prisoner on 
one occasion but had to fly to Dailam in face of 
the geneial indignation But equally general was 
the piessure brought by the notables upon the 
dying Itrusji to designate this same al-IIasan his 
successoi and they at once paid homage to him 
aftei the death of Utrush. 

Utriish owed his rise not only to the skilful 
way in which he took advantage of the 
political discord on the Caspian Sea but 
also to his unusual intellectual ability 
He was also a poet (cf. Brit. Mus MS, Suppl 
1259,1V , and specimens in the Ifada , see Bibl ), 
but he particularly cultivated dogmatics, tiaditiou 
and law (cf also Ibn al-Nadlm, Fihrtst , p 183, 
IX sqq ). His Ibana has been preseived indirectly 
(see Btbl)\ he differs fiom the Yemen practice 
in the litual of burial and minor points of the 
law of inheritance; he also recognised the revocation 
of a mairiage pronounced thrice in succession as 
three actual divorces, by which he met the livalry 
of the Twelver §hi c Is which was consideiable in 
the north , one of his sons, Abu ’ 1 -Hasan c Ali, 
actually joined the latter; and he himself used their 
form of washing the feet, of com se with the general 
Shi c a refusal to recognise the rubbing of the covered 
foot as a substitute for washing ; he also showed 
himself less strict against membeis of other faiths, 
which is intelligible in view of his political and 
missionaiy aims. A particulai Zaidi sect, the 
Nasiriya, was called after him, which was only 
meiged in the Kasimlya, which had become pie- 
dominant in the Yemen, by the Imam al-Mahdi 
Aba c Abd Allah Muhammad, son of the above 
mentioned al-Hasan b al-Kasim. 

The latter, known as al-Da c I al-Saghlr, succeeded 
Utrush and was able to conquer Naisabur in 308 
(920) through Laila b Nu c man, an old general of 
his predecessoi, and even to send an army against 
Tus But he was killed in 316 (928) when going 
from Raiy to the lelief of Amul, which was oc- 
cupied by Asfar b. Shlrwaih al-Dailami and Abu 
’l-Hadjdjadj Merdawidj b ZiySr His powei had 
always been limited by the sons of Utrush . Abu 
’ 1 -KSsim I>ja c far b al-Utrugh had taken Amul in 
306 (918) with the help of Muhammad b. Sa c ldk, 
governor of Raiy, and again in 312 (925), on each 
occasion holding it foi a short time. In 311(924) 
his brother Abu ’ 1 -Husam Ahmad had entered it; 
his son AbH c AlI Husain and his brother and suc- 
cessor Abu Dja c far had also to fight an anti-imam 
in Dja c far’s son Isma c Il, who however was poisoned 
in 319 (931). In the meanwhile, another relative 
of Utrugj], Aba Fadl IJia'far, h a( * set himself up 
with the title al-ThaYr fi ’llah and soon after 320 
(932) was able to occupy Amul for a time, aided 
by his policy of taking sides alternately in the 
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war between the Ziyfirid Waghmglr with the Buyids 
who were now commg to the front, especially as 
the Firflzamd al-Hasan and a certain UstundSr of 
the BkdSs(e)panids whq had once been conquered 
by the L)a c i al-Kablr al-Hasan b. Zaid also intervened. 

This little north \Alid state was continually able 
to hold its own, although its importance and size 
constantly changed, among the petty native princes, 
the Firuzamds, notably Mfikan b. Kali, and jJjastanids, 
ZiySrids, lspahbads of the house of Bawand, BQyids 
and Sam an ids, even in spite of domestic troubles It 
lasted down to about 520(1126), the ydar of the 
death of Abu T&lib al-Saghir Yahya b al-Husain 
al-Buthani b al-Mu^aiyad who could not prevail m 
Dailam against the Assassins, we can hardly reckon 
in this line the alleged \Ahd dynasty of Kiya-Husaini 
m Gilan from the end of the vupk (xivth) to the end 
of the ix th (xvth) century Abu Talib was the great- 
grand-nephew of the Imam al-Natik Abu Talib (see 
Btbl) who, born in 340 (95 1), has given us the 
most impoitant account of Utrush, based on the 
stories of eye-witnesses, such as his father 

Bibliography . al-Natik bi ’ 1 -Hakk Abu 
Talib Yahya b al-Husain b Ilarun al-Buthani, 
al-lfada fl Tcdrikh al-APtmma al-Sada^ MS 
Berlin 9664, p 61 — 68, and 9665, fol 34b-40 b , 
Abu Dja c fai Muhammad b Ya c kub al-Hawsami, 
Shark al-Ibana c aid Madhhab a l- Nasi 7 li 
1 l-Hakk , MS Munich, Glaser, fol 85 passim , 
Ahmad b c Ali b Muhanna, c Umdat al-Tdlib 
fi Amfib Al Abt Talib , Bombay 1318, p. 274- 
276, Tabari, 111 1523, I3 sqq. (s. index), c ArIb, 
Tabari continuatus, p 47 , Abu ’ 1 -Mahasm b 
Taghrlbndr, al-Nudjiim al-zahn <?, ed Juynboll, 
11 194, Mas'udi, Marudj al-Dhahab , ed. Barbier 
de Meynard, vu 343, Hamza al-Isfahani, Td'iikh 
Stni Muluk aNArd wa 'l-Anbiyo? ^ ed Kaviani, 
Berlin 1340, p 152J7., Ibn Miskawaih, Tad/anb, 
ed Caetam, G M S , vu 5, v 102 , Ibn al-Athli, 
al-Kamil , ed. Tornberg, vm 60 sqq . ; Zahii al- 
Dln b Naslr al-Dln al-Mai c ashi, Ta^r'ikh Taba- 
nstan wa-Ruyan wa-Mazandardn , ed. Dorn, 
St Peteisburg 1850, p 300*77 , Ibn Isfandiyar, 
History of Tabanslan , transl. Browne, G MS^ 
it. 49, 195 sqq (s index), Weil, Geschtchte det 
C haltpen , Munich 1846 — 1851, 11 613 sqq , 

Bowen, The Life and Times of c Ali Ibn c /*5, 
Cambridge 1928, p 306*77.; Strothmann, Staats- 
recht der Zaiditen , Strassburg 1912, p. 52 *77., 
do., m /*/, 11. 60 *77., xin 31 ?77 

(R. Strothmann) 

UWAIS I (Sultan Uwais), second king of the 
dynasty of Djala J ir [q v.] or Ilakan (likan 
< *Ilg'an?) who leigned 756—776 (i355“ x 374) 
Uwais, born about 742 (1341), was the son of 
Hasan Buzurg [q v ], son of Husain Gurgan (Nu- 
rakan , tt son-m-law of the Khan”), son of Ak-bugha 
Noyon, son of IlakSn (*Ilkan) Noyon (Rashid al- 
Dln: Ilkay^ * I If ay). 

Hasan Buzurg’s mother was a Mongol princess, 
daughtei of Arghun-Kh 5 n Hasan himself mairied 
the famous Dilsh 5 d-Kh 5 t 0 n, daughter of Dimishk- 
Kh w Sdja, son of Copan [cf suldTJz], who had 
previously married Abn Sa c id Khan and on his 
death m 762 had married a certain amir Sulaiman 
( Habib al-Siyar). Dilshad-KhStUn was famous for 
her wit and beauty. The viziers used to consult 
her in affairs of state ( ibid ), 

Uwais, according to the majority of historians, 
succeeded his father who died m 756(1355 — 1356) 
but according to EjannfibI, the direct successor of 


Hasan (d 757) was Sultan Husain (d. 760) (a man 
of charming character and a poet). One should 
probably allow with Markov that Husain and Uwais 
had received separate fiefs which were united by 
Uwais on the death of his brother 

Baghdad was the centre of Uwais’s activities. 
At this period Tabuz [q. v.) was held by the &b 3 n 
of Kipfcak £)j 5 m-beg who had come into Adhar- 
bSidjan to put an end to the tyranny of Aghraf, 
grandson of Coban [cf. suldUz] In the spring of 
759 (1358) when the news of Ujani-beg’s departure 
reached him, Uwais marched against AkhidjBfr, 
whom DjSni-beg (01 his son Berdi-beg) had left 
as his lieutenant at Tabriz Meeting Uwais near 
Mount Sisay (>), Minay (?) [probably *Sahand], 
Akhidjuk retreated, first to Tabriz and then 
to Nakhifcawan Uwais established his headquarters 
at Tabriz in the w lmarat-i Rashid!. In R&maijan 
(Aug 1358) the execution of 47 of Ashraf’s amirs 
( Habib al-Styar . umara-yt sharki , a palpable error!) 
alienated the sympathy of their friends who nought 
out Akhldju^ and went into the Karabagh with 
him Uwais sent against them c Ali Piltan who acted 
with weakness and suffered a reveise Uwais had 
to retire to Baghdad In the spring of 760, the 
Mu/afTartd Muhammad of ghiraz marched against 
Akhidjuk, diove him from Tabriz and stayed 
several months there ( Ta'rikh-i Guzida , in G M S , 
p 677 — 679, 715—717) But he retired without 
offering lesistance when he learned that Uwais had 
left Baghdad for the north. Uwais leoccupied Tabriz 
and stayed in the house of Kh w adja Shaikh Kafcadj 
(or Kacadjani) while Akhidjuk sought refuge with 
his fathei Sadr al-Din Khakani. On the surrender 
of Akhidjuk, Uwais executed him on the charge 
of treason 

In 765 (1363), Kh w adja MardjSn, governor of 
Baghdad, rebelled but his lesistance was shoit. 
He opened the gates of the city and Uwais par- 
doned him but appointed Shah-KhSzin ( Ilabib al- 
Styar) in his place. The Egyptian sources however 
(Makrizi, al-Suluk , Bibl. Nat , MS ar 673, fol 49, 
52) mention in 767 an attempt by Mardj&n to 
secure the assistance of the Sultan of Egypt Ashraf 
Sha^ban by promising to read the fhutba in his 
name The envoy of Uwais, who afterwards came 
to Cairo to explain that Maidj&n was simply a 
rebel was received coldly But in the meanwhile 
Uwais had disposed of him The date 767 given 
by Makrizi seems in any case to indicate that the 
rebellion of MardjSn had lasted a consiberable 
time (According to the name source Marian was 
blinded) 

Uwais stayed eleven months m Baghdad and 
then marched west. He took Mawsil from the 
biother of Banam-Kh w adia (Turkoman of the 
Kara-Koyunlu tribe), then at Mush he defeated 
Banam-Kji w adja and plundered his lands. In the 
meanwhile MSrdin was taken, the amir of which 
had in vain sought Egypt help (cf. Makrizi, 
al-Suluk , fol 53) 

Uwais returned via Kara-kilisiya (between Erzerum 
and Bayazid) to Tabriz where he heard that the 
lord of Shirwan Krts b KaikubSd had twice earned 
off to Shlrwan (north of the Kur) the people of 
Karabagh (Ari 5 n) which Uwais had evidently in- 
corporated m his dominion on the disappearance 
of AkhldjQk Uwais’s general Bairam Bek besieged 
Ka 5 us m the fortress of SJjlrwan. Ka 5 Us, brought 
m chains to Uwais, was exiled to Baghdad but after 
three months was re-established under the suzerainty 
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of Uwais (cf Djalaririd coins struck at ShirwSn). I 
In 772 (1370) Amir Waif, successor of TughS 
Timur of AstarSbad [cf. iughX iImUr], attacked 
Uwais but was defeated near Raiy. In 773 Uwais 
himself took the field against Amit Wall but re- 
turned on reaching Udj^n. Amir Wall occupied 
SSwa In 776 Uwais was preparing to punish him 
but died at c ImSrat-i Ra§hidi on 2 £)jum5da I 776 
(Oct 10, 1374) 

According to Dawlat-Shali (p. 261 — 263), Uwais 
was so handsome that the people of Baghdad used 
to lun out in crowds to see him pass The historians 
unanimously praise his kindness, justice and coui age, 
he was also a great patron of literature. Ills chief 
panegyrist was Salman Sawadji from whom we have 
a series of odes on the principal events of his 
reign U wais himself was a fine calligraphei , draughts- 
man and poet of ment He built a great building, 
the Dawlat-Kdiana at Tabriz ( Tolbatgana of Clavijo), 
probably identical with the Ark of oui day [cf. 
TABRIZ] 

A scion of a completely iranicised family and 
connected through his mother with the family of 
Coban whose romantic adventures are celebrated, 
Uwais seems to have been of an impressionable 
nature We learn of his passion for his favourite 
Bairam Shah and of the public mourning which 
he ordeied on his death The death of his brother 
ZShid, who fell from a loof in a state of intoxi- 
cation, sufficed to cancel the expedition of 773 
against Amir Wall Uwais died of phthisis ( dikk ) 
aged about 30 He is said to have had a presenti- 
ment of his death and to have ordered his own 
shroud and coffin 

He had five sons Hasan, Djalal al-Dln Husain, 
Shaikh c Ali, Ghiyath al-Din Ahmad, Bayazld and 
a daughtei, Tandu Uwais wished to give Baghdad 
to his eldest son Hasan and leave the throne to 
Husain When the nobles expressed doubts as to 
whether Hasan would agree, Uwais is repotted to 
have said “You know (what to do)” Hasan was 
therefore put to death on the day that Uwais died 
According to the Muntakhab al-Tawarikh , the 
wazir of Uwais was Amir *ZakarIya and his amir al - 
umara ? c Adil-agha [cf suitAnIya] 

Coins. Maikov has given a description of 66 
coins struck in name of Uwais at Baghdad, Wasit, 
Tabriz, Ardabil, Khoi, Nakhicawan, Shabaian, Baku, 
Gusljtasfl, Barda c a, Sawa, Wastan (?), Tusan (Udjan ?), 
Baran( ? ), Band Q) etc. The coin of 758 (Baghdad) 
bears the title al-sultan al-^ahm al-^adtl, that of 
762 (Baghdad) al-sultan al-d'zam shaikh Ihvais 
Bahadur , that of 766 (Baghdad) beais the name in 
Mongol Lane-Poole’s Catalogue contains desci lptions 
of coins of Uwais struck at Tabiiz, Sultaniya, Bagh- 
dad, Irbil, Shiraz and Isfahan , that by M Mubarak 
contains the description of coins struck at Baghdad, 
Basra, Hilla, Tabriz and Shiraz (the latter dated 
766 gives Uwais the title of al-wathik bi ’ l-mahk 
al-daiyan) 

Bibliography Mu c ln al-Din NatanzI, Mun - 
takhab al - Tawarikh , Bibl Nat , Suppl Pers 1651, 
fol. 327V — 328 r , contains a notice of the dynasty 
of Hasan Buzurg and a synoptic table giving in- 
formation about the successive reigns , Skadar at 
al-Atrak [an abridgment of the UlUs-i arba c a 
of Ulugh Beg], transl Miles, London 1838, 
p. 335 — 338; Kh w andamlr, Habib al-Styar [who 
quotes Hafiz Abrfl, q v ], Tihr&n 1271, 111/1., 
p. 80 — 81; Ibn TaghrlbirdI, al-Manhal al-pafi, 
Bibl. Nat., Arab 2069, fol. 25 (s. v.: Uwais); 


Dawlat-ShSh, Tadhkirat al-SLu c ara\ ed. Muham- 
mad Kazwini, p. 261 — 263 etc.; Munedjdjim- 
baghf, Saha^tf al-Akhbar , 111. 10 — 1 1 , D’Ohsson, 
Hntoire des Mongols , iv. 742 — 743 > Horn, Ver- 
such etner Geschichte d Schtrwanschahe , St. 
Petersburg 1841, p. 39 (relations between Uwais 
and Ka 3 us); Wustenfeld, Die Chromken d. Stadt 
Mekka , iv (1861), 258, 260, on the chandeliers 
of gold and silver sent by Uwais to Mecca, as 
a result of which gift the pahib of Mecca, c Adjlfln 
b. Kumaitha, foi a number of years included 
Uwais in the khutba, Howorth, History of the 
Mongols , 111 654 — 659, Heyd, Histoire du 
commence du Levant , Leipzig 1886, p. 129, 1 3 1 
(on the relations of Uwais with the Venetians 
and the Genoese); Markov, Katalog fjalairskikh 
monet , St Petersburg 1897 [based on the Arabic 
histories of al- c Aini (1360 — 145 1), Djannabi 
(d. 1590) etc], this work is devoted to a de- 
scription of the great find of 454 Djalahrid 
coins near Ordubad in 1858, on another find 
of coins of Uwais etc found at Baku, cf 
Pakhomov, Monetnlye kladl Aze? baidjana, Baku 
1926, p 59, cf Lane-Poole, Cat of Oriental 
Corns , 1881, vi 207; Lane-Poole, Additions to 
the Oriental Collection , 11 128, and Muhammad 
Mubarak, Catalogue des monnaies djmguisides 
etc , Constantinople 1901, p 194, E G Browne, 
A Htstory of Persian Lita ature, 111, index 
2 Uwais II, son of Sultan Walad, son of 1 All, 
son of Uwais I, the seventh Djala^ind king, reigned 
818 — 824 over Khuzistan (Shushtar) as well as 
over Basra and Wasit (cf. Munedjdjim-ba§hl, 111 
12) lie was killed by the Turkoman Shah Mu- 
hammad (Weil, Gesch d. Chalifen , v 142) The 
mothei of Uwais II, the able Tandu, was the 
daughter of Husain b. Uwais I The author of 
the Muntakhab al- Tawarikh mentions Uwais II 
as reigning in his time He was then 1 1 years 
old and his “wazir” was his mother In spite of 
Huart, La fin de la dynastie Jlekanietine , in J 
A , 1876, vu 344 — 348, she cannot be identified 
with Tandu bint Uwais I, who married two Mu- 
zafTarids in succession, Mahmtkl and Zain al- c Abidin 
[cf uwais 1] (V Minorsky) 

C UZAIR is mentioned once in the KuUan “The 
Jews said c Uzair is the son of God, the Christians 
said Christ is the son of God” (SGia ix. 30) 
c Uzair is generally identified with Ezra. But as 
such a belief among the Jews that Ezra was the 
son of God can hardly be imagined, much less 
proved to exist, Casanova made the attractive 
suggestion that c Uzan is Uzail-Azael, one of the 
fallen angels (on him see Heller, m R.E y., 1910, 
lx 201 — 212, Jung, m J. Q A, 1925, 1926, AAS, 
xvi 202 — 205, 287 sqq ), after a short time before 
Muhammad Madjdi Bey had made the fantastic 
suggestion that c Uzair was Osiris. Ezra, on the 
other hand, Casanova recognises in Idris (Sura xix 
57, xxi 25). But Muslim Tradition unhesitating- 
ly sees Ezra in c Uzair and quotes legends in 
support of the belief that he was the son of God 
c Uzair is one of the ahl al-kitab , the possessors 
of the Torah When they sin, God deprives them 
of the tabut (sacred ark) and punishes them with 
a sickness which makes them forget the Torah. 
c Uzair mourns. Then a flame from God enters 
c Uzair’s body so that he is filled with knowledge 
of the Torah. He teaches his people. God then 
sends down the sacred ark to Israel again; the 
Torah is compared with c Uzair’s teaching and they 
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aie found to agree; the Jews therefore believe that 
c L T zair must be the son of God 

Alongside of this legend we find a fuller one 
as eaily as Tabari’s commentaiy on the Kurban (and 
frequently later) Isiael is oppressed by c Amalek 
(the Philistines). The learned men bury the Torah 
c Uzair laments and prays in the mountains One 
day he meets at a tomb a woman (in reality she 
is no earthly woman but Duny 5 , the world) who 
seems to be lamenting him that fed and clothed 
her c Uzair asks her who cared foi her befoie her 
husband. She replies tt Allah 1 ” But, says c Uzair, 
Allah still lives. The woman then asks who had 
taught mankind before Israel tt Allah”, replies c Uzair. 
But Allah still lives, says the supernatural woman. 
At her bidding c Uzair then conseciates himself and 
swallows something an old man puts in his mouth 
namely a glass, like a large coal c Uzair now' 
announces that he has the Torah within him. lie 
is bianded as a liar He then ties a pen to each 
finger and writes the Toiah The c Ulaina 3 dig up 
the 'loiah and find complete agieement, from this 
they conclude that c Uzair must be the son of God 
In R E y , 1904, xlix 209, I have pointed 
out that an Arabic apocryphon has survived in 
these legends which coriesponds to IV. Ezra where 
we aie told that God had given Israel lands and 
instruction but when they sinned he took them 
away Ezia is given a goblet full of flaming water 
Then his breast swells with wisdom, teaching flows 
from his heait, and for 40 days on end he dictates to 
five men (in the Muslim legend they are his fingers) 
the sacied books (IV. Ezra, xiv 18 — 49) 

Svii a 11 261 is sometimes explained as referring 
to Ezra (more often to Jeremiah) u He passed by 
a city which had been destroyed to its foundations 
How shall God quicken this dead city to life 1 * 
God caused him to die for a hundred years and 
then raised him to life and asked how long hast 
thou stayed here 5 He answered probably a day 
or less. But God replied thou hast stayed here 
one hundred years Look on thy food and drink, 
it is not coirupted, and look on thy ass, we make 
thee a wonder unto men, look also on the bones, 
we raise them and clothe them with flesh” 

The following legend is associated with this 
passage . Nebuchadnezzar slew 40^000 men of 
learning including c Uzair’s fathei and grandfathei 
c Uzair being a child was spared but already he 
was advanced in the Torah. When he asks whethei 
the town will arise again, God plunges him into 
sleep for a hundred years. After a hundied years 
he awakens, his ass is still alive and his food 
uncorrupted. He appears as a man of twenty among 
his children and grandchildren who are now 
gieybeards, proves his identity by making a blind 
gul see and particularly by restoring the Toiah. 
The original Torah is dug up out of a vineyard and 
found to agree. c Uzair must be the son of God 
Bibliography * Tabari, ed de Goeje, 1 
669—671, the commentaries on Sura 11. 261 and ix. 
30, esp Tabari, Tafsir , Cairo 1 32 1, ill. 1 8 — 20; 
x.'68 — 69; al-Damiri, Hayat al-Hatyawan , s. v. 
Himar al-ahlt , al-Tha c Iabf. Kt$a$ al-Anbiy 
Cano 1325, p. 217 — 219, Geiger, Was hat 
Mohammed aus dem yudenthume aufgenommen 5 , 
Leipzig 1902 2 , p 191, 192; Heller, in R E y, 
1904, xlix. 207-213; Joseph Horovitz, in Hebrew 
Union College Annual 11., 1925, p 169*1 182; 
Paul Casanova, Idris et *Ouzatr, in y A 1924, 
ccv. 356 — 360. (Bernhard Heller) 


UZBEK (Ozbek) b. Muhammad Pahlawan b. 
Ildkgiz (Eldigiiz?), fifth and last atabek of 
A&harbaidjSn (607 — 622 = 1210 — 1225). Ac- 
cording to Ya^fit, Uzbek’s lakab was Muzaffar 
al-Din. 

His mother and that of his elder brother Abff Bakr 
were slaves, while the two other sons of Pahla- 
wan, Kutlugh-Inan£ and Amfimlran, were born of 
the princess Inanfc-KhatOn Uzbek mained Malika- 
Khatun, wife of the last Saldjuk Sultan Tughrfl II, 
by whom he had a son (Tughril). 

Like all the reigns in periods of transition, 
Uzbek’s w r as a very Doubled one Before his ac- 
cession to the throne of AdharbaidjSn, the centre 
of his activities was at Hamadhan where he was 
under fire from his ruling brothei Abu Bakr (587 — 
607), the Kh w arizmshah, the caliph and the various 
ambitious slaves. After his accession he was the 
object of attacks by the Georgians and the Mongols 
and finally he was dispossessed by the Khwarizm- 
shah Djalal al-Din. His neighbours in the west 
were the Atabek of Irbil (Arbil) and the AiyObids 
of Khilat (Akhlat) 

Befoie his accession. In 592 (1196) at the 
time when the Kh w anzmshah Takflsh [q v ] had 
invaded Persia, the Atabek Uzbek who had 
fled from his brother Abu Bakr, Atabek of 
Adhaibaidjan , came to Takash who gave him 
Hamadhan as a fief ( s Qiahan-guiha , 11. 38) According 
to the Rahal al-Sudu /, p 388, it was Abu Bakr 
who sent Uzbek to Hamadhan and had sent c Izz 
al-Din Satmaz with him, but soon the Padishah 
Malik Djamal al-Din Ay-aba (a considerable amir, 
loid of the fortress of Farrazin; cf SULTANABAD 
and the preface to the Persian translation of c Utbl’s 
history Rieu, Catalogue , 1 1 58) joined Uzbek and 
became his atabek, with his sons-in-law as his 
lieutenants On 9 th Dj umada II, 593 (April 29, 
1197) an expedition sent from Baghdad seized 
Hamadhan. Ay-aba fled and Uzbek was placed in 
direct dependence on the caliph (cf the details in 
Ibn al-Athlr, xn 82) Finally the slave Miyadjik, 
a devoted servant of the Kh w an zm shah (and as- 
sassin of Kutlugh Inan£), became master of the 
situation. But in Radjab 593 (May — lune 1197) 
Uzbek returned to Hamadhan and Abu Bakr, re- 
suming supreme control, sent him new advisers. 
The Rahal al-Sudur gives Uzbek the title of maltk. 
The situation was a troubled one and in 594 
Uzbek set out for Kazwin in ordei to fight Miyadjik 
but had to retreat to Zandjan, while his adversary, 
encouiaged by the caliph, occupied IlamadhSn 
and on 20th Radjab 594 (May 28, 1 1 98) received 
investiture fiom the Kh w arizmshah also. MiySdjik 
was even tiying to obtain the title of sultan when 
Abu Bakr’s forces led by Ay-aba defeated him neai 
Kih 5 (district of Raiy) Foi a short time the Atabek 
Abu Bakr occupied Raiy but evacuated it after a 
false alarm Miyadjik returned to Raiy but by his 
tyranny provoked the dissatisfaction of his Kh w a- 
uzml patrons who finally executed him in Kh w Snzm 
Uzbek with his lieutenant Kok£a massacred the 
Kh w arizmians in the c Iiak AbU Bakr w r as able to 
occupy Isfahan and divide the country . Malik 
Uzbek receiving Hamadhan and Kokfca Raiy. The 
supreme control of affairs was in the hands 01 
Ay-aba, who was much too tolerant of the misdeeds 
of his son-in-law KokCa Abfi Bakr deprived of all 
authority (on his weakness cf. Ibn al-Athlr, xii. 
120) went to Uzbek but ultimately came back to 
Adharbaidjan while Persian c Ir 5 k was plunged into 
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anarchy (cf. the evidence of contemporaries: Rabat 
al-^udur, p. 398, and the Persian translation of 
c Utbi [cf. preface, Teheran edition, 1274, p. 10], 
cf. Defr6mery, op . ctt ) 

In 600 (Ibn al-Athir, xu. 128) Abu Bakr sent 
Ay-toghmigh to dispose of Kokfca who had in the 
meanwhile taken Raiy, HamadhSn and Djabal 
(Media) Kokta was killed and Uzbek became malik , 
with Ay-toghmigh as advisei and guardian In 602 
Ay-toghmish came to the help of Abu Bakr and 
enabled him to take Maragha [q v ] but in the 
end only allowed him to have Adharbaidjan and 
ArrSn (tbid , p 186, 194) 

Uzbek-Atabek Uzbek had probably retired 
to the north where in 607 (1210) he succeeded 
Abu Bakr (Ibn al-Athir says nothing of this). 

In 608 another slave Mangli took the place of 
Ay-toghmish who was finally slain in 610 (ibid , 
p. 194, 196, 197). Mangli took up an independent 
attitude to his master Uzbek. The caliph took the 
side of Uzbek and brought about the intervention 
of the Atabek of Iibil in his favour. The lands 
of Mangli were divided and Uzbek gave his share 
to his slave Aghlamish (in 612, ibid , p 201) It 
should however be noted that Aghlamish said the 
fehutba in name of the Kh w arizmshah and the latter 
regarded him as his lieutenant (cf Nasawl, p 13) 

In 614, the Isma c llians assassinated Aghlamish 
and the Atabek of Fars Sa c d occupied Raiy and 
Uzkek Isfahan Heanng this the Kh w arizmshah 
‘Ala 3 al-Din Muhammad came to Djabal (Media) 
and scattered the allies Uzbek withdrew to Adhar- 
baisjjan while his dignitaries, the prince of Ahar 
Nusrat al-Din BSshggn (of Georgian origin) and 
the vizier Rabib al-Din, were captured. By an 
arrangement with Uzbek the Khwanzmshah left 
him AdhaibSidjan and Arran, but forced him to 
read the kjyutba and strike coins in his name (cf 
Ibn al-Afhli, xn. 207, Nasawl, p. 17) 

The Mongols When in 617 (1220) the 
Tatars appealed before the walls of Tabriz, Uzbek, 
who was spending his days and nights in drinking 
bouts, took the cowardly but piudent plan of 
paying a ransom for the city to them {ibid , p 244) 
The Georgians, beaten a first time by the Tatars, 
proposed an alliance with Uzbek and the loid of 
Khilat, but the Tatars leinforced by troops whom 
a Turkish slave of Uzbek named Aku^h (Aghush?) 
had collected for them, fiustrated these plans by 
a new attack on Tiflis [q v ] and came in 618 
for a second time to Tabriz Once again Uzbek 
ransomed the city (ibid , p. 246). When they came 
to Tabriz for a third time (ibid, p. 250), Uzbek 
left for NakhifcawSn and sent his family to Khoi 
a He held ail Adharbaidjan and all Arran and in 
spite of this was the most helpless creature to 
protect his country against the enemy” says Ibn 
al-Athir (ibid., p 250). 

In 619 the Kiptafc, who had penetrated into 
Transcaucasia via Derbend, stined up trouble in 
Arran and later the Georgians, perhaps enraged 
at the failure of their new offer of an alliance, 
sacked BailakSn (ibid, p. 266). Towards the end 
of the year (Oct 1222), we find Uzbek again in- 
active at Tabriz but he must have had a certain 
amount of influence, for an amir of Mawsil had put 
himself under his protection (1 ibid p. 268). 

In 620 during a quiet period that followed the 
withdrawal of the Mongols, trouble broke out in 
Persia between the son of Kb w 5rizmshah GhiySth 
al-Din and his uncle Ighan-taisi ; Uzbek, accom- 


panied by his slave Aibek al-ShSmi, marched against 
Ghiyath al-Din but was defeated (Ibn al-A£hIr, 
xii 270) According to Nasawl, p 76, Ghiyath 
al-Din, when he had established himself in the 
c h5k, undertook operations against Adharbaidjan 
(Maragha, Udjan) and Uzbek endeavoured to pacify 
him by giving him in marriage his sist'er, the 
puncess of NakhiCawSn; on the other hand, Ighan- 
taisi twice came and pillaged Adharb&idjSn (cf. 
Ibn al-Athir, xn. 281) 

In 621 new Tatar forces invaded Persia and 
defeated the Kh w £rizmians at Raiy The survivors 
sought refuge with Uzbek but the Tatars appeared 
before 'I abrlz and demanded that they should be 
handed over Uzbek killed a number and sent the 
others to the Tatais. According to Ibn al-Athii, 
there were only 3,000 Tatais while the Kh w anz- 
nnans defeated at Raiy numbered 6,000 and Uzbek’s 
forces were more numerous than eithei (ibid , 

p 273) 

In 622 (1225) the Georgians set out from Tiflis 
against Adhaibaidjan. The expedition was destroyed 
in a defile The Georgians were preparing to avenge 
this leveise when suddenly came the news of the 
arnval of Djalal al-Din at Maragha and again the 
Georgians sought an alliance with Uzbek. 

Ariival of Djalal al-Din. Before the ap- 
proach of Djalal al-Din, Uzbek witlidiew to Gandja 
while a Khwarizmi commander was admitted into 
Tabriz On the 16 th Radjab 622 (June 24, 1225), 
Djalal al-Din occupied the town 

Dunng the absence of Djalal al-Din in Georgia, 
a plot was hatched at Tabiiz to bring back Uz- 
bek, in which so important a man as Shams 
al-Din TughtSPl took part, but Djalal al-Din ar- 
rived in time to check it The Khwanzmshah 
dealt Uzbek a blow, which he felt deeply, by 
mairying his wife, the daughter of Tughrfl II. 
Legal authorities were found to bring grounds 
for a divorce between Uzbek and the princess, but 
the scandal was considerable The princess was 
afterwards neglected by Dplal al-Din and she 
finally appealed to the AiyObid Malik Asbraf and 
the latter m 624 sent an expedition to Adharbaidjan 
which brought the princess to Khilat (Ibn al-Athir 
p 307, Nasawi, p. 154) 

Gandja also was lost to Uzbek and he spent 
his last days (622=1225) in the foi tress of Alindja 
(cf Minorsky, Transcaucastca , in y A , 1930, July, 
p 93) overwhelmed by his misfoi tunes and humi- 
liations (cf Nasawl, p 119, Djuwami, n. 157). 
With him ended the rule of the Atabeks descended 
fiom Udegiz (EldigUz). 

Uzbek left one son whose name seems to have 
been KM1 Arslan (Nasawl, p. 168, contrary to 
the Rabat al-Sudu r, p. 393, where he is called 
Tughrfl), but he was generally known as Khamush 
(“the silent”) for he was deaf and dumb (cf. 
Nasawl, p 129 -130; Qj.ahan-gusJia^ u 248) 

Uzbek is very severely judged by the historians. 
Ibn al-Athir, depaiting from his usual judicial calm, 
returns several times to the charge (xn 244, 250, 
267, 281) and accuses him of being devoted to 
wine, good living and games of chance (al-kumar 
bi ’ Lbaid , “the game of eggs”). The Atabek led 
an indolent life and for months never left his 
home (cf. also YakGt, s. v. Urmiya, 1 219). This 
gloomy picture must have been a contrast to the 
hopes which at this time Muslims were placing 
on Djalll al-Din who, however, was by no means 
free from vice in his private life (Nasawl, p 186, 
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243 — 244). In his youth Uzbek had taken part in 
several expeditions, but his forces were insufficient 
to meet the attacks of serious (the Georgians were 
then at the height of their power; cf. tiflIs) or 
redoubtable enemies (the Mongols and the great 
warrior Djal 5 l al-Dln) 

lbn al-Athir, xn 281, mentions at Tabriz a 
kiosk built at great expense by Uzbek The couit 
of the bon vivant Atabek attracted poets and 
artists Uzbek’s vizier Rabib al-Dln was a gieat 
pation of letters (Nasawl, p. 162 — 163 and the 
conclusion of the Marzuban-nama), 

Bibliography' Rawandl, Rabat al-$uduj , 
G M S., cf. the index; lbn al-Athlr, xn , cf. the 
index , Nasawl, Sir at Qjalal al-Din , ed. Houdas, 
cf the index — The history of the Saldjuks 
AkhbUr al-Dawlat al-Sal^ukiya Rieu, Suppl 
to the Catalogue of the Arabic Mss , N° 550 
(which contains some details of the Atabeks) 
still awaits an editor; cf. Sussheim, Prolegomena 
zu emer Aurgabe der *Chromk des Seldschuqtschen 
Retches ”, Leipzig 1911, Mirkhond, Histoire des 
Sultans du Khai ezm^ ed. with notes by Defr£mery, 
Paris 1842, p 108 sqq , KhondamTr, Habib al- 
Styar , 11. — iv., Tihran 1271, p 201 (of no im- 
portance), Munedjdjlm-bash?, Saha? if al-Akhbar , 
11. 581 (minor note); Defremery, Recherche r cur 
quatre princes d' Hamadan^ m J A , 1847, lx , 
p 148 — 186 (excellent article on the govern- 
ment of the Mamlflks Kokca, Ay-toghmish, Mangli 
and Aghlamish) (V Minorsky) 

UZUN HASAN, a rulei of the Turkoman 
dynasty of the Ak-Koyunlu (the founder 
of the dynasty was Bayandur), prince of Diyar 
Bakr from 858, and then (872 — 882) sovereign 
of a poweiful state comprising Armenia, Mesopo- 
tamia and Persia The stature of Hasan Beg b 
c AlI Beg b Kara c Othman (= Kara Ilak \ leading 
uncertain), earned him the nickname of Uzun (= 
'•‘the long”) 

The reign of Uzun Hasan is very important but 
not well known. 

Rivalries of the Turkoman tubes The 
original fief of the chiefs of the house of Bayandur 
md of their Turkoman tribe “of the White Sheep” 
Ak-Koyunlu) was m Diyar Bakr (from before the 
neriod of Timur) From theie they spread to the 
vest, north and east At first the chief rivals of 
he Ak-Koyunlu were the Kara-Koyunlu Turko- 
nans and this rivalry was accentuated by religious 
lifferenccs, for the Ak-Koyunlu were Sunnis and 
he Kara-Koyunlu Shl c ls (and extremely heterodox) 
Kara c Othman, an adventurous and energetic m- 
lividual, died in 838 (1434 — 1435) His son c Ali 
deg spent his reign fighting with his brother Hamza 
igainst whom he sought the support of the Otto- 
nan Sult 5 n MurSd II and Sult 5 n Cakmak of Egypt 
\fter the death of the two brothers, DjihSnglr. 
,on of c Ali, resumed the struggle against the Kara- 
Koyunlu but offended his brother Uzun Hasan, 
lis uncle K 5 sim Beg [whom v Hammer, 1 506 
calls Hasan] and the governor of Erzindjan, Kflfdj 
ArslSn b. Plr c AlI In spite of his quarrel with 
DjihSnglr, Uzun Hasan defeated his two adveisaries 
and then conquered the “greater number” of the 
begs of Kurdistan Having learned that DjihSnglr 
had set out for the summer encampments on the 
Ala-dagh (this name probably refeis to the ancient 
Masius, a mountain between Diyar Bakr and 
MSrdln), Hasan penetrated into the fortress of 
DiySr Bakr (Amid) in disguise while Djihfingir 


was forced to shut himself up in MSrdln [q 
This took place in 858 (1454) and soon H 
occupied Ruha and laid siege to MSrdln (cf c Aj 
pash 5 -z 5 de, p. 247 — 249; Miinej|jdjim-ba§hf, 
* 57 ). 

The intervention of Hasan’s mother, a fe 
diplomat who played a great part in later dev< 
ments, forced Uzun Hasan to return to Diyar ] 
He sought to recompense himself by a rah 
Kara-Koyunlu territory (Erzerum, Awmk, Bai 
but having failed to take Erzindjan returne 
Diyar Bakr. 

On resuming the siege of Erzindjan, Uzun H 
fell from his horse and was seriously inji 
I)jih 5 ngir seized the opportunity to sack the env: 
of Amid but on Hasan’s return sought refuge 
the Kara-Koyunlu Djih 5 n-Shah His mother 
more installed Hasan in Diyar Bakr and DjihZ 
in Mardln The struggle was very soon resr 
on a larger scale Hasan marched on Erzindjan 
Turdjan, from which he drove c Arab-Sh 5 h, 
brother’s representative, and then attacked Khui 
and Karadja-Dagh (S. W of Diy 5 r Bakr). 
Kara-Koyunlu DjihSn-Shah sent his amirs to 
help of Djih&nglr but Uzun Hasan defeated 1 
in 861 (May 1457 cf lbn TaghrlbirdI, ed Po] 
vn 485) Djihanglr gave his son as a hos 
and another brother of Hasan (Uwais of R 
also submitted to him Uzun Hasan installed 
amir Khurshld Beg (perhaps his cousin , cf Mill 
djim-bashf, 111. 376) in Erzindjan. This for 
was the key to the Armenian plateau. Aboul 
same time, Hasan gave shelter to the Kara-Koy 
Hasan c AlI who had rebelled against his f: 
Djihan-Sh 5 h, but had soon to expel him on acc 
of his heretical opinions. These events occi 
the years 858 — 861 after which began the 1 
rise of Hasan and the extension of his mflu 
over the neighbouring lands 

Operations in Kurdistan On the T 
he took Hisn KaifS from the Kurd maliks desce 
from the Aiyubids (cf Sharaf-nama. 11 149- 

and gave this foi tress to his son Khalil 
and Haith^m (in Bohtan) were later occupie< 
also S&araf-nama y li 9) 

Uzun Hasan between KaramSn 
Trebizond In the west, the successes of 
Hasan brought him into conflict with the 
mans who under the leadership of Muhammi 
had just completed the subjection of the f 
principalities of Asia Minor The princes of ] 
man [q v ], gravely threatened by the Ottor 
endeavoured to enter into an alliance with 
eastern neighbour Uzun Hasan. On the other 1 
Uzun Hasan became involved m the aflfau 
the empire of Trebizond, which was then al 
at its end In 1458, the last emperor of Trebi- 
David, gave Uzan Hasan the daughter of 
brother and predecessor Kalo-Ioannes, m 
Catherine, in marriage (in Europe she is 
often called by her title Despina, cf. the Ven 
travellers) Trebizond was closely linked 
Georgia, while Venice and Rome were cl 
watching events in these two Christian states. 
Muslim sources entirely neglect this comph 
international political interests (cf W M 
Trebizond \ the last Greek Empire , London 1 
Uspensky, Olerki po is tor it Trapez. imperii , L 
grad 1929) 

The embassies sent by Uzun Hasan to Cor 
tinople in 1457 and 1460 revealed to the S 
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his rival’s ambitions (cf v Hammer, 1 464-466) 
Very soon passing to deeds, Uzun Hasan took by 
surprise the fortress of Koyunlu Hisar (01 Koylu- 
His 5 r on the Kilkit-su above Nlks 5 r) and sacked 
the suburbs of lokat and Amasia (cf Miinedj* 
&im-ba§hl, 111. 376). 

Having disposed of the IsfendiySr-oghlu [q v ] 
of Sinope, Muhammad II turned his attention to 
Trebizond and first of all to Koyunlu-Hisar Uzun 
Hasan concentiated his forces near KemSkh but 
the detachment sent into the mountains of Munzur 
(Sa c d al-Dln, 1. 476: Kiih-i Mndz ? ) was defeated 
by Ahmad Pasha Uzun Hasan then sent his mother 
to negotiate and on her appeal the sultan turned 
towards Bulghar-daghf (east of Gerdjanis, between 
the Kilkit-su and the Euphrates) In spite of the 
renewed appeals of Sara Khatun (the sultan called 
hei “mother”) who said that Trebizond belonged 
to her daughter-in-law, the town was taken in 
865 (1461) and the Comnenoi dispossessed and 
exiled A portion of the treasures taken in Trebi- 
zond was given to S 5 ra Khatun ( c AvbTk-p 5 sha-zade 
P I 59 — 160, Sa c d al-Din and Munedjdjmi-bash?, 
m 376) 

The peace was of short duration, for accoiding 
to Miinedjdjim-ba§h?, 111 160 — 16 1, Uzun Hasan 

retook Koyunlu-IIisar and advanced as far as the 
environs of Siwas but the Ottomans defeated those 
of his troops who had entered Asia Minor Uzun 
Hasan sent to Constantinople Khurshid Beg to 
ransom the Turkoman prisoners and ask the Sultan 
to renounce his claims on Trebizond (’ ? ) In view of 
the circumstances ( tktida-yi wakt\ the request is 
said to have been granted (’ and Uzun Hasan re- 
turned to Erzindjan and then to Diyar Bakr (In this 
part of his stoiy, Munedjdjim-bash? seems to give 
m somewhat different form the events of 1461). 

Death of Dj 1 h a n - Sh a h and of the 
Tlmurid Abu Sa c ld Uzun Hasan very soon 
achieved brilliant successes In 871 (1466 — 1467) 
his rival Djihan-Shah of the Kara-Koyunlu, who 
at this time held all Peisia, marched on Diyar 
Bakr (on his plans cf his letter to Muhammad II, 
in Ferldun Bey, 1. 273) Uzun Hasan collected 
troops and received reinforcements from Mardin 
On I st Rabi c IT, 872, Djihan-Shah had reached 
Mush and tapakhcur Here his advance-guards 
were defeated by Khalil, son of Uzun Hasan 
Djihan-Shah, who, on account of the excessive cold, 
had sent most of his tioops home, went back to 
Klghf, whence he wanted to reach Erzin&an and 
the valley of Bala-rUd (Kilkit ? ) On 13 th Rabl c II, 
872 (Nov 11, 1467), Uzun Ilasan attacked him 
unexpectedly and Djihan-Shah lost his life while 
trying to escape The field in the east now being 
open, Uzun Hasan began the conquest of the 
lands which had been left without a master He 
went via M 5 sul to Baghdad, which he besieged 
for 40 days, but in Adharbaidjan, the son or 
£jih 5 n-Shah, Hasan c All, had assembled a large 
army {Habib a/-Styar, 111. 234 180,000 men) and 

invoked the help of the Tlmuiid Aba Sa c ld, who 
set out from Khurasan m the month of §ha c b5n 
872 (March 1468) and appointed governors for 
the whole of Persian c Ir 5 k. As a result of treachery 
on the part of certain amirs of Hasan c Ali, his 
army quartered at Marand broke up and U/un 
Hasan seized the opportunity to advance as far 
as Kara-b 5 gh [q v ]. In the meanwhile in spite 
of the protestations of friendship by Uzun Hasan, 
who recalled the loyalty of the Afc-Koyunlu to 


the Tlmunds, Abu Sa c id had reached MiySna but 
was caught there by the approach of winter. He 
thought of spending the winter in Kara-bfigh, out 
of which Uzun Hasan was to be dislodged, but 
his march to the Aiaxes was disastrous and at 
Mahmud-abad [cf mUkan] he was blockaded by 
Uzun Hasan. The negotiations conducted by Aba 
Sa c id’s mother, however, came to nothing, he took 
to flight but was captured on 16 th Radjab 873 
(Feb 11, 1469) Two days later Uzun Hasan 
seated on the thione (to emphasise his accession >) 
received the piisoner kindly but on Radjab 22 
Aba Sa c id was handed over to his rival, the pnnce 
Yadigar Muhammad b Sultan Muhammad b. 
Baisunkur, who put him to death. Aba Sa c fd’s 
amhs weie put undei the command of Yadigar 
who, supported by Uzun Ilasan, began the struggle 
against Husain Baikara The latter was temporarily 
driven from Herat (6 Muhanam 875) but the 
exactions of the sons of Uzun Hasan (Khalil in 
Clang Radkan and Zeinal in Kuhistan) provoked 
a rising against Yadigar, who was deposed and 
put to death by Sultan Husain Baikal a 

After the disappeaiance of Abu Sa c id, the 
Tlmunds of Khurasan lemamed a purely local 
dynasty while Uzun Hasan’s deputies occupied the 
remainder of Persia, including Kirman, Ears, 
Luristan, Khuzistan and Kurdistan (cf. the valuable 
details on the distribution of the fiefs in the letters 
of Uzun Hasan to Muhammad II Feridun Bey, 
1 275 and 276, cf Habib al-Siyar , 111 330). The 
Kara-Koyunlu Hasan c AlI had retired to Hamadhan 
but was surprised theie and killed by Uzun Hasan’s 
foices in 873 (1468) (cf the History of the Kutb - 
Shahs , Bibl Nat MS Pers N« 174, ’i6*>) 

About the same time Baghdad also was occupied 
by the great amli Khalll-beg, governoi of Mosul 
(cf Ferldun Bey, 11 276). 

After these great successes, it became evident 
that Uzun Ilasan alone in Asia was stiong enough 
to bar the Ottoman advance and the enemies of 
the latter, the ruleis of Karaman and the Christians, 
paiticularly the Venetians, sought to exploit this 
new power. 

Venetian policy On Dec 2, 1463, the 
Venetian Senate had adopted the plan of an alliance 
with Uzun Hasan and L Quirini was sent to Peisia 
with this object On Match 13, 1464, the first 
ambassador from Uzun Hasan (a certain Mamena- 
tazab ? ) airived in Venice and spent six months 
there In 1465 Kasim Hasan (?) arrived with a 
letter from Uzun Ilasan The negotiations weie inter- 
rupted for some time but the conquest of Euboea 
(which the Venetians had held for 264 years) by 
the Ottomans in 1469 — 1470 thiew them into 
consternation In Feb 1471, Quirini leturned from 
Persia with Uzun Hasan’s ambassador Mirath (Mu- 
rad ? ) while another Persian representative arrived 
at the Vatican It was then that the Venetian 
senate sent to Persia the noble Catermo Zeno, 
who through his mother was a nephew of Despina 
Catenna, wife of Uzun Hasan. On April 20, 1471, 
Zeno was in Tabriz. In the same year Ha&djl 
Muhammad (Azimamet) came to Venice with a 
request for arms and munitions. Giosafa Barbaro 
was then sent to Persia to take to Uzun Hasan six 
large mortars ( bombarde ), 600 ai quebuses ( sptngardcf 
matchlocks (. uhioppetti ), and munitions; 200 fusiliers 
with their officers accompanied the consignment. 
In Barbaro’s secret instructions (of Feb. 11, 1473), 
it was laid down that Venice would never conclude 
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peace with the Ottomans until they had been 
foiced to renounce in favour of Persia all claims 
on Asia Minor as fai as the Straits Barbaro was 
delayed in Cyprus where he took part in the 
operations of the Venetian fleet (commanded by 
P Mocenigo) which on the appeal of the princes 
of KaiamSn had occupied Selefke and two other 
points on the coast. 

In the meanwhile Zeno was active in Persia 
and according to the European sources (Jorga, n 
164), the nephew of the last Comnenos, who had 
sought asylum with Uzun Hasan, had invaded the 
region of Trebizond 

Invasion of Asia Minor. The Karamamans 
were working alongside of the Venetians to force 
Uzun Hasan’s hand On the appeal of Plr Ahmad, 
Ishak’s successor, Uzun Hasan equipped an army 
which was placed under the command of the vizier 
c Omai Beg b Bektash (the Amarbei Guisultan 
Nichenizza* of Zeno, p. 16) and Uzun Hasan’s 
cousin, Yflsufca- mlrza, and which (according to 
Angiolello, p 77) numbered 50,000 men (Zeno, 
p 16: 100, ooo 5 ) These troops advanced from 
Diyar Bakr on Tokat, which they sacked and then 
on Kaisarlya, where, as Sa c d al-Dfn says, “they 
revealed their Turkoman character” Caterino Zeno, 
p 18 — 19, was an eye-witness of a part of these 
operations. (The attempt to take Blra from Egypt 
is peihaps connected with the same expedition) 
After some time c Omar Beg leturned to Diy 5 r 
Baki while Ydsufca-mliza overian KaramSn and 
Hamid again 

Resumption of the war with the 
Ottomans. Sultan Muhammad II was gravely, 
concerned with these events and with this diplo- 
matic activity of which he was ceitainly aware (cf. 
FerldOn Bey, p 285 and Ibn Iy 5 s, 11 145) Uzun 

Hasan’s letteis assumed a more and moie aggressive 
tone (cf Ferldun Bey, 1 278 and the humiliating 
title of itnat at ttia?ab was given to the sultan in 
them, and p 278 Muhammad IPs reply in which 
he addresses familiarly the sat <tar~i c ad^am ). In 
autumn 877 (1472) the Sultan crossed from Con- 
stantinople over to the coast of Asia, hut was held 
up theie by the cold season But by 14th Rabi c I 
(Aug. 19, 1472) the prince Mustafa and the 

heglerbegi of Anatolia Dawud Pasha, who had a 
foice of 60,000 men under him, destroyed the 
Turkomans in the district of K?r-eli (west of Koniya) 

The Sultan set out in the month of Shawwgl 877 
(Match 1473) His army numbeied 100,000 men in 
all (cf Sa c d al-Din, 1. 529 confirmed by Angiolello, 
p. 79 — 80, who writes as if he were in the Ottoman 
army) The famous aktncl [q v.] c All-M ikhal-oghlu 
[q. v.] sent with the advance-guard sacked Kemakh 
and took pnsoners the Armenians of this region 

Uzun Hasan, who had ai rived in the region of 
Eizmdjan at the end of July 1473, established 
himself on the hills on the left bank of the 
Euphrates and when Khass Murad Pasha lashly 
crossed the river, he sui rounded him and defeated 
him. Khass Murad was drowned in the Euphrates 
and the total losses of the Ottomans rose to 12,000 
men (Angiolello) Caterino Zeno who was in Uzun 
Hasan’s suite, gives Aug I, 1473 as the date of 
this fiist encounter. The battlefield was m the 
district of Terdj&n (above Erzindjan), the low 
ground on the Euphrates which Khass Murad 
(Angiolello) wished to utilise begin at the level 
of Pekendj. Sa c d al-Din, 1. 535 is not explicit 
but according to Angiolello (and Zeno), the Ottomans 


were ready to abandon the campaign. Th< 
the valley of the Euphrates and leaving B 
on the right (towards the N, E.), took th< 
northwards towards Trebizond, evidently wil 
intention of turning there to the west. But 
the Ottoman army was in the canton of t)6-i 
(probably to the north of the mountains 
sepaiate Erzmdjan from the valley of the Kill 
Uzun Hasan’s troops appeared on the I 
of Otluk'beh (a mountain which separate 
Euphrates valley from the sources of the £< 
on the right flank of the Ottomans The 
accepted battle and on 16 th Rabl c I, 878 (Ai 
1473) (according to Zeno 10th Aug 1473) 1 
the Ak-Koyunlu. The Sardar of Uzun Hasan 
Ishak (a Christian ? , according to Zeno, ther 
Georgians in the Ak-Koyunlu army), fell c 
battlefield as did Uzun Hasan’s son Zeinal. 
Hasan himself took to flight, but it was i 
precipitous as Sa c d al-Din would have it,' for [ 
account of Aug 18 is dated from the ca 
Uzun Hasan, four days from ErzindjSn. I 
case the Ottomans, thanks to their firearms ( 
gained a brilliant victory The aitisans and e 
captured were taken to Constantinople The 
Koyunlu mobilised by Uzun received their li 
the remainder of the Turkomans were put to 
(katl-i c amnt) by order of the Sultan DSr 5 l 
commander of [Shabln-] Kara-Hisar on the Ki 
above Koyunlu-IIis 5 i, hearing of the defeat 
master, handed over the fortress to the Ottc 
On the advice of the grand vizier Mahmud 
who explained the difficulties of keeping the 
tones still to be conqueied, the Sultan ref 
from pursuing Uzun Hasan, but later reg 
this decision and the grand vizier lost his 
(Sa c d al-Din, 1 521 — 544) 

Uzun Hasan lost no appreciable ternto 
this defeat, but the moral effect must have 
considerable After the battle, Uzun Hasan 
to Venice (Berchet, p. 137) that he was go 
return to the attack (“cavalcheremo adc 
l’Othoman”) and at the same time sent Cj 
Z eno on a mission to plead his cause wi 
European governments The Polish and Hun 
ambassadors were sent back with Zeno. 

The Venetian Senate, which always at 
great importance to the alliance, sent to 
the secretary P Ognibene Barbaro, leavi 
Rhodes the representatives of the pope i 
King Feidmand of Sicily, then set out and a 
in Tabriz on April 12, 1474 Lastly a new 
A Contanm, left Venice on Feb. 13, 1474, a 
at Tabriz on Aug 4, 1474 and at Isfahan on I* 
1474 We also know that at this time th 
Lodovico of Bologna was in Persia, who sj 
represente 1 the Duke of Burgundy. But o 
occasion the ambassadors could obtain n< 
definite out of Uzun Hasan. 

In the meanwhile Uzun Hasan had go 
Shiraz to put down the rebellion of hi 
Oghurlu Muhammad On his leturn from ' 
he took leave of Contanm (April 26, 1475 
saw a review of his tioops (25,000 bu 
that the expedition against the Ottomans was: 
poned to a later date In 880 the plague wi 
great havoc in Persia and Uzun Hasan’s 
had to take the field against his brother 
who was defeated and slam at Ruha (Ibn 
11. 160). Very soon the Venetians recognis 
futility of their hopes and less than a year 
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the death of Uzun Hasan signed a peace with 
the Ottomans (Dec 147S) 

Relations with Georgia. According to 
MUnedjdjun-bashf, Uzun Hasan thrice invaded 
Georgia, in 871(1466), in 877 (summer of 1472 >) 
and after his defeat by the Ottomans According 
to the Dj than-ata this last expedition took place 
in 881 (1476 — 1477). Barbaro (p 90) who was 
an eye-witness, took part in the negotiations with 
the Georgians. The Georgian sources of the xv th 
century are very confused (Brosset, Histone de la 
Geoigte , 11 /i, p. 12, 249) The King of Kharthlia, 
Constantine III (1469 — 1505) seems to have utilised 
the support of the Ak-Koyunlu against his rivals 
Bagrat of Imerethia and the Atabeg of Akhal-tsikhe 
(Kwarkware < Korkora) 

Relations with Eg y p t. The frontier between 
the original fief of Uzun Hasan (Diyar Bakr) and 
the lands of the sultans of Egypt lay roughly 
along the bend of the Euphrates. The Egyptian 
historians alone (used by Weil, Gesch. d Chal , 
v ) tell us of the extensive relations between the 
Ak-Koyunlu and the BurdjI Mamluks The rivalry 
with the Ottomans forced Uzun Hasan to deal 
very tactfully with the ruler of Cairo (we have 
references to them from 861 = 1456) but on the 
other hand, he had to seek an exit to the Medi- 
terranean to be in contact with the Venetians 
The lands on the right bank of the Euphrates, 
belonging to the ruleis of Egypt and Syria thus 
formed an impediment to him and Uzun Hasan 
endeavoured to round off his lands at the expense 
of the Mamluks 

In 868 the Kurds who had seized the strong- 
hold of Gargar (on the light bank of the Euphrates 
S. E of Malatya) sent its keys to Uzun Hasan who 
m 869 (1465) restored Gargai to the wall of Aleppo 
but at the same time recompensed himself by taking 
Kharpert (then occupied by Arslan Dulghadir) and 
by ravaging Abulastam [cf. ALBIS'l AN and DHU 

’l-kadar] 

In 877 (1471) Kakhta [q v ] and Gargar were 
occupied by Uzun Hasan’s troops but the amir 
Yegbbek al-Daw 5 dar sent by Ka’it-bay [q v ] drove 
the Ak-Koyunlu out of Bna (cf Ibn lyas, 11 140- 
144 and Behnsch, sub anno 1783 [1471]) The Otto- 
man ambassadoi sent to Cano stirred up feeling 
against Uzun Hasan, the ally of the Christians, 
but Ka 3 it-bay acted with prudence The amir Rustam 
and the kadi Ahmad b Wadjin who were leaders 
of the c Ir 5 lf hadjdj m 877 (1473) succeeded in getting 
the khutba read in Medina m the name of al-maltk 
al-'adtl Hasan al-Tawil khadtm al-har amain, but 
the Amir of Mecca, Muhammad b. Barakat (cf 
m , p. 514), arrested Rustam and his companion 
and sent them to K 5 5 it-bay, who a few months 
later liberated them a to please Uzun Hasan” (Ibn 
IySs, 11. 145 — 146). In 880 O gh urlu Muhammad 
fleeing from his father was supported by the 
Aleppan troops but the latter suffered a severe 
reverse (tbid , ii 152). In 882 Ka 5 it-bay visited 
the lme of the Euphrates and re-established the 
situation. 

Death of Uzun Hasan. Returning from 
Tiflls, Uzun Hasan fell ill and at the age of 54 
died at Tabriz on the eve of the feast of Ramadan 
of 882 (night of Jan. 5 — 6, 1478, which agrees 
exactly with Barbaro’s statement, p 93 : the Eve 
of Epiphany) 

The historians (Habib al-Siyar ^ ni. 330; Dj ihcin - 
ara\ Mtinedjdjitn-baghf, lii. 165) praise his justice 


and piety. H[e created many pious endowments 
(kkairat wa-hasanat) On his mosque in Tabilz 
cf. the article TABRIZ. The AkhlZk-t Qj^alall of 
Dawani is dedicated to Uzun Hasan (cf. Rieu, 
Catalogue , p. 443a) The astronomer c All Kushfcl 
lived at the court of Uzun Hasan and was sent 
as ambassador to the court of Constantinople (Rieu, 
Catalogue , p 456b, Munedjdjim-bashI, p 164) 
The family. The blood of the Alc-Koyunlu 
princes was considerably mixed The mother of 
Kara c Othman, to begin with, was the princess 
Maria of Trebizond (cf the Chronicle of Michael 
Panaretos, ed by Fallmerayei). 

Despina, whom Uzun Hasan married, when he 
was thirty-four, was certainly not his first wife and 
m 1471 when her nephew Catenno Zeno visited 
her, she was living at Kharpert far fiom the court. 
She had remained a Chnstian and was buried in 
a church of DiySr Bakr (Barbaro, p 84). According 
to Angiolello, p 73, Uzun Hasan had one son 
and three daughters by her, the son (Jacob ? ) is 
said to have been strangled by his brotheis after 
the father’s death (?). Despina’s daughter Martha 
(whom the Si/silat al-nasab-i fafawtya , Berlin 1843, 
p 68 calls Bagi-Aka , Habib al-Siyar Hallma Begi 
Aka and Munedjdjim-bashf * ‘Alam-sh&h Begum) 
was given in marnage to Shaikh Haidar of Aidebll 
and became the mothei of the Safawid Shah 
Isma c Il I (the mother of Shaikh Haidar, Khadidja- 
Begum, was the sister of Uzun Hasan). 

The oldest son of Uzun Hasan, Muhammad, was 
the son of a Kurd urntn walad (cf Ibn lyas, 11 
160, Caterino Zeno, p. 36, Contanni, p 173). 
In 879 (1474) after a rising in ShliSz, he took 
refuge for some time with Sultan Bayazld, but 
was finally killed in Persia by his fathei’s orders 
(Ibn lyas, 11. 59) 

Uzun Hasan’s principal wife ( rnahd c uly 3 ) was 
Saldjuk-Shah- Begum who played a veiy active 
part in the government (cf Ta'rikh-t Atnini , 
fol 198b). Her sons were Sultan Khalil, Ya c kQb, 
Yusuf (and peihaps Masih) We do not know the 
name of Zeinal’s mother. 

Uzun Hasan’s vizieis were Shams al-Dln Mu- 
hammad b Saiyid Ahmad, Buihan al-Dln c Abd 
al-Hamid Kirmani and Madjd al-Din ShiiSzI (Habib 
al-Siyar , 111 330) 

Bibliography According to the Habib al- 
Siyat , a contemporary of Uzun Hasan, Mawl&nS 
Abu Bakr TihiSDl, had written his history This 
rare woik, inaccessible to Khondamlr, may have 
been used by Munedjdjim-bagh? amon g whose 
sources (cf v Hammei, G O R *, vu. 549) is 
a Ictrifeh-i Bayanduriya The latter may be 
identical with a Kitdb-i Diyar bakr Jy a m which, 
according to the Ta?rikh~t Amini (fol. ib)^ the 
ancestors of Uzun Hasan were given in detail. 

c Abd al-Razzak, Ma{la c al-Sa^datn, is still m 
manuscript; Fadl AllSh b. Rtlzbihan, Ta'iikk-i 
Amlnl , Bibl. Nat. Pans, MS Pers. N°. 101 
(history of Ya c ^nb b Uzun Hasan, with some 
notes [fol. 6b — 9b] 0 n Uzun Hasan to whom the 
author gives the title of sahtb-kiran ); Khondamlr, 
Habib al-Styat\ Teheran 1271, lii. 330 (very short 
paragraph) and p. 233 — 237, 251, 252 and 389 
(the celebrities of the period) ; Ibn Iyfis, Tdrikk 
Mi$r^ ii , Cairo 1311 ; Aljmad al-Ghaflfarl. Dj ihUn - 
ara , Brit Mus. MS., Or. 14 1 (I owe to Muhammad 
KhSn Kazwlnl the use of a copy of this MS.), 
ff. 187b— 190b, history of the A^-Koyunlus with 
valuable details; the author’s grandfather was 
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the fcadl mu c askar ( sic ) in the suite of Uzun 
Hasan in the campaign of 881 m Georgia; 
c A§h?k-pasha-zade, Ta^rlhk) Stambul 1332, Sa c d 
al-Dln, al-Tawa/lkh^ Constantinople 1279, 
1. 476 — 484 (capture of Trebizond), p 521-544 
(wars with Uzun Hasan), a few meagre facts 
drowned in rhetoric, Djannabi, Ta'rifeh, still in 
MS (cf. Babinger, G O IV., p. 108), was used by 
v. Hammer, MiincdjdJ im ~h a §h?, §aha?tf al-Ak&bar 
(Turkish alnidgment of the Arabic ouginal), 111 
1 54-167 (numerous unedited details), cf also 111 
377 and in 387 , Ferldun Bey ^MutishVat-t Salafin, 
Stambul 1274, 1 274 — 288 (very valuable docu- 
ments and of undoubted authenticity), Chalcocon- 
dylas, Bonn 1843, p 166— 168 (very confused data 
regarding the relations of the y A<r7rpo(3HravTSQ == 
Ak-Koyunlu with their neighbours), 461 — 497 
pasum (the coirespondence between Despina and 
the Comnenoi taken to Constantinople was the 
pretext for their execution), Ducas, p. 339, 
details on the embassy of 1457, Behnsch, Rerum 
seculo XV , m Mesopotamia gestai um liber , Breslau 
1838 (curious details) 

Fallmerayer, Geschichte des Kaiserthums von 
Trapezunt , Munich 1827, p 258 sqq. f Hammei, 
G 0. R. 2 , 1. 464 — 468, 499 — 512, E Cornet, 
Lettei e al Senato Veneto de Giosafatte Baiba/ 0, 
ambasciado? e ad Usunhasan di Persia , Vienna 
1852 , E. Comet, Le guerre det Venett nelV 
Asia 1470 — 1474) Vienna 1856, G. Beichet, La 
Repubblica di Venezia e la Persia , Turin 1865 
(excellent study, the supplement to which under 
the same title appealed in Raccolta Veneta , 
series 1, vol. 1., Venice 1866, p 5 — 62), Weil 
Geschichte d. Chalifen , v. (1862), 275, 296-297, 
307—308, 311— 312, 337—339, 340—341 (°n 
the relations with Egypt), vol 49 (1873) of the 
Woik f issued by the Hakluyt Society contains an 
English version of the travels of Barbaro, Con- 
tarun (with an appendix on the possessions of 
Uzun Hasan) and Zeno, as well as the memoirs of 
Angiolello [in this article the Venetian travellers 
are quoted from this edition], Jorga, Gesch d 
Osm. Reiches , Gotha 1909, 11. 95 — 104, 160 — 
168; Browne, A Literary History of Persia , 111. 
404 — 414, Avalov, Iz istorn vostolnago voprosa 
v XV stol ., in Sbornik v lest Struwe , Pi ague 
1925, p 241 — 252 (V. Minorsky) 

al- c UZZA, an old Arabian goddess, whose 
name means “the Strong, the Powerful” She was 
especially associated with the GhatafSn (cf Yakut, 
1. 296) but her principal sanctuary was in the 
valley of Nakhla on the road from Ta°if to Mecca 
(cf Yakut, iv 765 sqq ) to which HassSn b. 
Thabit (ed. Hirschfeld, xci 3, where nakhla is 
to be read) refers. It consisted of three samura 
(acacia) trees in one of which the goddess re- 
vealed herself. It also included the sacred stone 
(Wakidl, transl Wellhausen,p. 351) and the so-called 
Ghabghab. a cave into which the blood of animals 
sacrificed was poured (Ibn Hisham, p. 55, 6). There 
are also references (e g. Ibn Hisham, p. 839) to a 
“house” which Wellhausen takes to be a confusion 
with another sanctuary of al- c UzzS From these 
centres her cult spead among a number of Beduin 
tribes, the Khuz5 c a, Qhanm, Kin&na, Bali, lhaklf and 
especially the Kuraigh, among whom she gradually 
acquired a predominant position. Here she formed 
with al-L&t [q. v.] and ManSt [q. v.] a trinity in 
which she was the youngest but came in time to 
overshadow the others. The Meccans called the three 


“Allah’s daughters”, which produced a vigorous 
polemic from Muhammad after he had retracted 
a compromise [see muhammad]. The way m 
which Kur^Sn, liii. 19 sq ., mentions the three 
suggests that Manat was subordinate to the other 
two, and in keeping with this is the fact that al- 
c Uzza and al-Lat are several times mentioned alone 
(labarl, 1. 185; Ibn Hisham, p. 145, 7 , 206, 3 , 
871,6, where Wadd is also mentioned). When m 
the year 3, AbG Sufyan set out to attack Muhammad 
he took the symbols of al- c Uzz2 and al-Lat with 
him (Tabari, 1. 1395). That of the tw'O al- c Uzz5 
was the more important as the patron deity of 
Mecca is shown from Abu Sufy5n’s war-cry. al- 
c UzzS is for us and not for you (Tabari, l. 14185 
cf on the othei hand . arise Hubal 1 Ibn Hisham, 
p 582) and the same thing is seen in Ibn HighSm’s 
poem, p. 145, where Zaid b c Amr talks of “ c Uzz5 
and her two daughters”, if by them are meant 
al-Lat and Manat. 

Outside of Aiabia proper, c Uzza was worshipped 
especially by the Lakhmids of Iiira. Mundhir IV 
swears by her ( Kitab al-A ghant , 11 21, 5 from 

below) and according to Hamasa , p 116, a Lakh- 
mid punce Nu c man sent men to her so that she 
might settle a dispute Her worship here had a 
particularly ciuel character Mundfair IV sacrificed 
to her 400 captured nuns and on another occasion 
a son of the Djafnid HSnth, whom he had taken 
pusoner 

The name c Uzz5 is also, although rarely, found 
among the Syrians As a rule, they use instead the 
name Kawkabta “the (female) star”, which they, 
like the Jews, apply especially to the morning 
star It agrees very well with this that the Saracens 
who stoimed the Sinai monastery according to 
Nilus wanted to sacrifice the young Theodulos to 
the morning star The nature of c Uzza could be 
defined in this way but the question arises whether 
we would yet have the true Arab conception of her 
and whether some syncretism had not taken place 
in the frontier lands The same question is raised 
by the identification of c Uzza with the “Queen of 
the Heavens” (Jer vn. 18; xliv. 1 7 — 19 m Isaac 
of Antioch, Opera , ed Bickell, i. 210, 220, 244). 
This name occurs among the Syrians and the 
sacrifice of the women upon the roofs mentioned by 
Jeiemiah is known among the Arabs according to 
Isaac, and the baking of cakes m honour of the 
goddess can also be proved to have existed among 
the Arabs (see also Wellhausen, Reste } p. 41). But 
this may all be due to foreign influence (just as the 
word kaiuwanlm used by Jeremiah goes back to 
the Assyrian kamanu connected with the worship 
of Istar) so that the true Arab significance of al- 
c Uzza still remains uncertain. 

After the taking of Mecca, Muhammad sent 
Khahd b al-Walid to the sanctuary of al- c Uzz£ to 
destroy it According to W&kidl, the last priest 
was Aflah b. Nasr al-Shaibanl, according to Ibn 
al-Kalbl, Dubaiya b. Harma. Her cult disappeared 
after this as did the numerous proper names, com- 
binations of al- c Uzza, while the masculine counter- 
part c Abd al- c Aziz remained because c Az!z was one 
of the names of Allah. But Doughty’s statement 
that the Arabs still seek the help of the three 
goddesses in cases of illness is therefore very 
interesting [see al-lat]. 

Bibliography Ibn al-Kalbi, transl. Well- 
hausen, in Reste arabischen Heidentums^ p. 34-375 

Ibn HishSm, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 55, 145,7, 206, s> 
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^39, 871,6 vol 11 4 Wakidf, transl 

Wellhausen, S. 350 sq . ; Ibn Sa c d, ed. Sachau, 
1. 5, 99; Tabail, ed. de Goeje, 1. 1648 sq ; 
Ya^ut, Mtfdjam^ ed. Wustenfeld, 1 296 , 111. 
644, 5 5 iv 769 sq , Land, Anecdota Syriaca , 111, 


24, 247, Procopius, De bello Pers 11, 28, Well- 
hausen, Reste arab . Heidentum * , p. 34 — 45 ; 
Rothstein, Die Dynastie der Lakhmiden m Hira , 
p. 81 jy, 141 ^ (Fr. Buhl) 


V. 


VALENCIA, Arabic Balansiya , a town in 
Spain, the third in size as regaids population, 
which is over 250,000, lying on the east of the 
Peninsula, 3 miles from the Mediterranean and 
from its port, el Grao It is connected withMadnd 
by 340 miles of railway, the distance as the crow 
flies is howevei only 188 miles Valencia is the 
capital of the province of the same name and the 
diocese of an archbishop Its situation is a striking 
one, in the centre of the fertile Huerta de Valencia 
which is watered by the Tuna or Guadalaviar 
(Ar. Wadt ’ 1 -abyad , the “White River”) Unlike 
Cordova 01 Toledo, the old capital of Valencia 
has seen its impoitance giow with the years and 
it remains the capital of eastern Spain, the Shark 
al-Andalus of the Muslim period It is still known 
officially as Valencia del Cid in memory of 
the part played in its history by the celebrated 
Castilian hero 

Valencia was founded by the Romans 111 138 B C 
After the death of the rebel Viriathus, the consul 
D Junius Brutus established a colony there of 
veterans who had remained faithful to Rome The 
inhabitants later took the side of Sertonus and in 
75 B c Pompey partially destroyed the town 
which began to return to prosperity under Augustus 
It was taken by the Visigoths in 413 and became 
Muslim in 714, when Tank [q v ] established 
himself there and at Sagontum, Jativa and Denia 

In the political histoiy of Umaiyad Spain, Valencia 
seems only to have been a place of minor im- 
portance The country of which it was the capital 
soon became aiabicised by the settlement of KaisI 
colonies the capital of eastern Spam thus was 
one of the most active centres of Arab culture 
throughout the whole penod of the Muslim occu- 
pation, on the other hand in the mountains along 
the Valencian littoial there were little islands of 
people of Berber origin. Valencia at this time was 
the capital of a province or kura , as Wfe know 
from the eastern writer al-Makdisi and the Spanish 
al-Razi (in Yakut, Mifdjam al-Buldan , s v ) and 
the residence of a governor {wall) appointed by 
the caliph of Cordova. It is only from the xi th 
century, with the break up of the caliphate, that, 
becoming the capital of an independent Muslim 
state and very soon one of the principal objectives 
of the Christian reconquista, Valencia began to 
occupy a more and more important place in the 
Spanish and Arabic chronicles of the mediaeval 
history of Spam that have came down to us. 

The Muslim kingdom of Valencia was founded 
m 401 (1010 —lori)by two enfranchised c Amirids, 
Mubarak and Muzaffar, previously in charge of 
the irrigation system of the district who declared 


themselves independent and shared the power 
Aftei a very short reign Mubaiak died and Mu- 
zaffai was duven fiom Valencia, the inhabitants 
of this town then chose another “Slav” [cf 
sakaliba] to rule them, called Lablb, who placed 
himself undei the suzerainty of the Christian count 
of Barcelona The principality of Valencia soon 
passed into the hands of a grandson of al-Mansur 
Ibn Abl c Annr [q v ] c Abd al- c Aziz b c Abd al- 
Rahman who, like his grandfather, assumed the 
lakab of al-Mansur, he had previously been a 
lefugee at the couit of the Tudjlbid Mundhir b 
Yahya at Saiagossa The reign of c Abd al- c Aziz, 
which lasted till his death in 452 (1061) brought 
an era of peace and prospenty to Valencia He 
recognised the authonty of the caliph of Cordova, 
al-Kasim b Hammud, who gave him the right 
to bear the titles al-MuTamin and Dhu ’l-S&bi- 
katam, and kept on good terms with the Christian 
kingdoms of Spain His son ^Abd al-Mahk suc- 
ceeded him and took the title al-Mu/affar He 
was still a youth at his accession and the vizier 
Ibn c Abd al- c Aziz acted as legent. Very soon 
afterwards, Ferdinand I of Castille and Leon at- 
tacked Valencia but failed to take the town, after 
inflicting a severe defeat on the Valencians who 
made a sortie to attempt to drive off the besiegers 
c Abd al-Mahk sought the assistance of the king 
of Toledo al-Ma 3 mun b Dhu ’1-Nun [q. v ] but the 
latter came to Valencia and soon dethioned the 
I young king (457 = 1065) The puncipality of 
Valencia was then incorpoiated in the kingdom 
of Toledo and al-Ma J mun left the vizier Abu 
Bakr b. c Abd al- c Aziz there to govern it When 
al-Ma c mun died in 467 (1075) he was succeeded 
by his son Yahya al-Kadir, whose great incapacity 
soon became appaient Valencia then gradually 
recovered its independence, al-KSdn sought the help 
of Alfonso VI, king of Castille, to bring the town 
under his authority again but he ended by having 
to surrender his own capital to him in 478 (1085) 
For the course of events and part played in them 
by the gieat Castilian hero Rodrigo Diaz de 
Vivar, the Cid of history and legend, cf the ai tide 

AL-SlD. 

On their aruval in Spain, the Almoravids tried 
to regain the kingdom of Valencia foi Islam but 
then efforts against the Cid were fiuitless. When 
he died in 492 (1099) his widow Chimena was 
still able to offer some resistance to the attacks 
of the Almoravids, led by Mazdali But in the 
end she abandoned Valencia after first of all setting 
it on fire and the Muslims entered it on the 15th 
Radjab 495 (May 5, 1102) 

Governors appointed by the Almoravids succeeded 
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ie another at Valencia until the middle of the 
i th century when the town gradually began to 
sume its independence in the troubled peiiod 
lich preceded the coming of the Almohads into 
>ain, and it linked its fortunes with those of 
urcia whose series of ephemeral rulers it lecog- 
sed In 542 (1 147), Ibn Mardanish was proclaimed 
ng of Valencia but four years later his subjects 
jelled against him. Under the nominal suzerainty 
the Almohads, Valencia continued in the hands 
local princes until it finally fell into Christian 
nds, two years after Cordova, when James I 
Aiagon took it on Sept 28, 1238. 

Bibliography All the Arab geographeis 
who have dealt with Muslim Spain devote more 
or less attention to Valencia cf al-Idiisi, Sifat 
al-Andalus , ed Dozy and de Goeje, text p 191, 
transl p 132, Yakut, Mifdjtam al-Bulddn , ed 
Wustenfeld, 1 730 — 732, Abu ’l-Fida J , Tak- 

wim al-Buld art, ed Remaud and de Slane, text 
p 178, transl p. 258, Ibn c Abd al-Mun c im al- 
Himyari, al-Rawd al-niftar , s. v — On the Mus- 
lim history of Valencia, cf. Ibn c IdharI, al-Bayan 
al-mughrib y 11 ill, Ibn Khaldun, Histoire des 
Berberes and c Ibar , iv , Ibn Abl Zar c , Razud al- 
K11 Ids , the biogiaphers of the Bibliotheca Arabico - 
Hispana Cf also F Codera, Decadencia y desa- 
pancion de los Almoravides en Espaha , Saragossa 
1899, R Dozy, Histoire des Musulmatts 
d' Espagne, index, Gonzalez Palencia, Ihstoria 
de la Espaha musulmana , Barcelona 1925, E. 
L6vi-Provengal, Inscriptions arabe r d' Espagnc, 
Leyden-Pans 1931, and V Espagne Musulmane 
du X* mg stecle , Paris 1932, I< Mcnendez Pidal, 
La Espaha del Cid, Madrid 1929 (very important), 
A Prieto Vives, Los Reyes de taifas , Madrid 
1926, E Tormo, Levants (Guias Calpe), Madrid 
1923 (E LfeVl-PROVFNQAI ) 

VAN. [See Wan.] 

VARNA, a Bulga rian town on the Black 
•a, the chief harbour of export of the country, 
pital of the district of the same name, lies at 
2 mouth of the Devna surrounded by gardens 
d vineyards The town, which down to 1878 
is strongly foitified, is the terminal station of 
lway from Sofia and RuStuk and according to 
2 census of Dec. 31, 1926 has 60,563 mhabi- 
its The development of the modern harbour 
s considerably increased trade, commerce and 
dustiy Before the war of 1878, Turks foimed 
jre than half the population, and Jirefcek ( Das 
irstenthum Bulganen , p 531) could say as late 
1891 “Turkish is predominant in the streets 
d is also spoken by the Armenians and the 
igauz” but linguistic and ethnographical con- 
ions are now completely changed 
In ancient times the site of the modern Vaina 
ls occupied by Odessos (later Odyssos, Odys- 
polis), a Milesian colony founded in 585 13 c. 
.cavations have shown that the town also flour- 
led in the Roman period It has borne its 
esent name since the end of the seventh century 
79) and was called after the liver Devna which 
is previously called Varna or Varnas Varna is 
casionally mentioned m the middle ages Idris! 
548 (1153 — 1154) mentions “Barnas” as a large 
(cf Dte Weltkarte des Idrtsi vom Jahre 
54 n. Chr ., restored and edited by Konrad Mil- 
, Stuttgart 1928). Accoiding to Jirefcek (op, cit ., 
53 i)i Varna was Bulgarian again from 1201 
d much visited by Italian seafarers. tt In the 


second half of the fourteenth century a Bulganan 
dynasty of Kuman origin was established on the 
coast here” (ibid) In 13 66 Varna was besieged 
by the Crusaders under Amadeus VI of Savoy 
The first Turkish attack on Varna which took 
place in the time of MurSd II in 1388 under the 
leadership of Djandarlf c Ali Pasha (cf. on him 
Taeschner and Wittek, Die Vezirfamtlte der dan - 
darlyzdde, in 1st ., xvin. 86 sqq.), but was unsuccess- 
ful It was only after the fall of Bdyn (Vidm) that 
the whole of Bulgaua from Varna to the Timok 
became a Turkish province (1393; cf. JireCek, 
Geschuhte der Bulgaren , p. 356). On Nov. 10, 
1444, was fought the celebrated battle between 
Muiad II and the Christians under Wladislaw III 
king of Poland and Hungary, in which the latter 
lost his life (hence his Polish epithet Warnenc- 
z y k) and his army suffered a fearful defeat. This 
victory of the Tuiks consolidated in great measure 
their position in Europe and formed a stepping 
stone to the conquest of Constantinople. 

According to Hadjdj* Khalifa, in the xvn*h 
century Varna was the capital of a district in the 
sandjak of Silistna About this time and later it 
was repeatedly the scene of battles between Rus- 
sians and Turks (1610, 1773 and 1810) Ewliya 
Celebi in his Travels (1. 290) records a defeat 
of Cossacks at Varna in 1061 (1650 — 1651), he 
himself was wounded in another Cossack raid on 
Varna (v. 84 — 88) The same traveller mentions 
the town in seveial other passages (e g. 111 303, 
304, 350, 373) and describes it fully m connection 
with his visit in 1656 (v 88 — 92). According to 
him, the Muslims lived in seven mahallas while 
the Greeks (Rum), Jews and Armenians occupied 
five Varna then contained 4,000 well built houses, 
5 laige mosques, the names of which Ewliya gives, 
and 36 masdjids The trade of the harbour was very 
busy. In the neighbourhood there were 10,000 
vineyards and many gardens. In this connection 
Ewliya tells the amusing story of the Kadi of Varna 
of the time (called Pafcawra-Ksdi by the people) who 
in addition to a wicked tongue had so large a nose 
that he could not perform the prostrations ( sud^ud ) 
with his forehead but only — contrary to the 
rules — with the right ear. Although the PacawrS- 
Kadi was very strict (rnusalli), it was continually 
discussed in the town whether his salat could be 
regarded as valid at all 

In the Russo-Turkish wai of 1828 — 1829 Varna 
had to surrender on Oct 10, 1828 after a three 
months’ siege and was only restored to the Turks 
at the peace of Adrianople. In the Crimean war, 
the French and English joined the Turkish army 
at Varna by the end of June 1854, built a large 
camp here and at the beginning of September 
began the Crimean campaign from here In the last 
Russo-Turkish war, Varna was not near the field 
of action and was handed over without seeing 
any fighting to the Russians and Bulgarians on the 
conclusion of peace (1878). At the Congress ot 
Berlin, Varna was definitely allotted to Bulgaria. 

The cession of the Dobrudja to Rumania (1913) 
is said to have affected the commerce of Varna. 
In the Great War Varna was twice bombarded (27 
Oct. 1915 and 16 Jan. 1916) by the Russian fleet. 

Bibliography. The battle of Varna is 
very fully described by the early Ottoman histo- 
rians, e. g Urudj b. c Adil, f 55 — 58 (Oxford 
MS ) and f. 117 — 120 (Cambridge MS ) ; \Asbilj> 
pasha-zSde, Stambul 1332, p. 132 — 133; Neshrl, 
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m M. 0 . G 1. 118—119; Anonymous, ecL 
Giese, p. 6$ — 70 (transl p. 92—94) but it is 
not neglected by modern Turkish historians (cf. 
Ahmed Refik, Turkiye Tarikbt , 1/1. [Istanbul 
1923], p, 240—242, with a plan of the battle- 
field). — The Ukrainian orientalist A Kiymski 
gives 111 his His tot y of Turkey (Little Rus- 
sian, Kiev 1924, cf the review in M O.G. , ii. 
335 — 37 )i P* 47 — S 6 not only an account of 
the battle but also discusses the lepoits of eye- 
witnesses, the souices in the earliest European, 
Turkish and Byzantine historians as well as 
European works of the xix th and xx^ centuries 
including Slav and Rumanian, with occasional 
critical notes Krymski came to the conclusion 
that the works on the subject by Slavs and 
Rumanians of the xv th century are of less value 
than German works of the xixdi century — 
Also Hadjdji Khalifa, Rumelt und Bosna , transl 
J. v. Hammer, Vienna 1812; Ewhya Celebi, St - 
yahatname , 1., 111 and v, Constantinople 1314 — 
1315; J v. Haifcmer, G 0 R \ 1. 345 — 35^ 
and iv t 647; Const. Jueiek, Geschichte der 
Bulgaren , Prague 1876, do, Das Furstenthum 
Bulgarten , Prague-Vienna-Leipzig 1891, p 530- 
532 (= main passage) and p 537, Enciklope - 
dtceski Slovar ’ Brokgaus- Efron , vol. v (St Pe- 
tersburg 1892), s v.; J. Nikolaos, 'H ’0 Sqcrr6;, 
Vaina 1894 (inaccessible to me, quoted by Has- 
luck, Christianity and Islam under the Sultans , 
Oxford, no 2 and 267), Jorga, Geschuhte des 
Osmanischen Reiches , vol 1 , Gotha 1908, p. 441- 
443 (with literature of the battle of 1444), St 
Lane-Poole, Turkey 5 (= The Story of the 
Nations , vol xiv.), London 1908, p 91—95, 
H A. Gibbons, The Foundation of the Ottoman 
Empire ( ijoo — 140/), Oxford 1916, p 129 and 
172, A Hajek, Bulgarten unter der Turken- 
herrschaft , Beilin and Leipzig 1925, p. 10, 13, 
107 — 108, 0 Tafrali, La cite pontique de Dio - 
nysopolis , exploration archeologique de la cote de 
la mer Noire entre les caps Kali- Ac r a et Ecrene 
faite en iqzo^ Pans 1927, s. Index (only deals 
with Varna indirectly), The Encyclopaedia Britan - 
ntca 14 , 1929, s v,, Annuaire statistique du Ro- 
yaume du Bulgarte 192 Q — jqjo (Bulgarian and 
French), Sofia 1930, p 22, Almanah kraljevine 
Jugoslavije (Zagreb since 1930), 1. 40 and 44. 

(FFHIM BAjRAKTAREVtf) 
VIDJAYANAGAR, a city of Southern 
India, now iq ruins, situated in 15° 20' N and 
7 6° 28' E, on the southern bank of the Tunga- 
bhadia It was founded about 1336 a d,, either 
by Vira BallSla 111 of Dvaravatlpfna, or by three 
Hindu chiefs variously described as being wardens 
of the northern marches of his kingdom and as 
officers of the KSkatiya kingdom of Warangal or 
of Muhammad b, Tughluk [q. v.] of Dihli. Two 
of these chiefs, Harihaia and Bukka, established 
themselves in Vidjayanagar while the Muslims, of 


the Deccan were m rebellion against Muhammad 
b Tughluk, and later, while c Ala 3 al-Dln Bahman 
Shah was occupied in founding and consolidating 
the kingdom of the Deccan, they gradually extended 
then rule over the Peninsula and founded the great 
Hindu kingdom of Vidjayanagar, the history of 
which is largely a record of intei mittent warfare 
with the Muslims on its northern frontier, first 
with the great kingdom of the Deccan, and later 
with the Muslim states which rose on its ruins The 
wealthy Hindu kingdom was able to maintain an 
aimy greatly outnumbering that of the Bahmamds, 
but the balance of success lay with the more virile 
Muslims, though for two centuries and a quarter 
they were unable entnely to subdue the great Hindu 
state The ostensible cause of difference was usually 
the possession of the Raytur DQab, the debatable 
land lying between the rivers Kushna and Tunga- 
bhadra, but the Bahmamds seldom needed a pre- 
text for attacking their Hindu neighbours About 
the middle of the sixteenth century, after the dis- 
solution of the Bahman! kingdom, the Sultans of 
the independent Muslim kingdoms of Bldj£pfir, 
Ahmadnagar, Gulkunda, and Bldar foolishly sought 
the aid of the Radja of Vidjayanagar in their inter- 
necine disputes, and the Radja, more powerful 
than any one of them, so disgusted all by his 
assumption of superionty and by the insults which 
he offered to their religion that they formed a 
confedeiacy against him In December, 1564, the 
allied Sultans of Bidjapur, Ahmadnagar, Gulkunda 
and Bidar met at SholSpur, and, marching south- 
ward met the army of Vidjayanagar on Januaiy 5, 
1565, on the south bank of the Krishna, about 
thirty miles fiom the small town of Talikota. Rama 
Radja, the regent of Vidjayanagai, was captured 
and put to death, and at the sight of his head, 
raised on a speai, the Hindu army broke and 
fled, and was puisued with great slaughter as far 
as Vidjayanagai, which the Muslims destroyed, 
after having occupied the city for six months, 
reduced some neighbouring strongholds, and laid 
waste the country The gieat kingdom of Vidja- 
yanagar ceased to exist Some of its northern 
districts were annexed by the neighbouring Mus- 
lim states, and its southern districts passed under 
the rule of minor Hindu chiefs 

Bib hograp hy M uhammad Kasim b it lgllta, 
Gulsjian-i Ibiahml , Bombay lith 1832; c Ali 
Samnanl, Burhan-i Ma'atJiir MSS , and trans- 
lation by Sir Wolseley Haig m the Indian An- 
tiquary , 1920—1923, R. bev\ell, A Fot gotten 
Empire , London 1900, S. KrishnaswUmi Aiyan- 
gai, South India and her Muhammadan Invaders^ 
Oxford 1 92 1 , A little knoivn Chapter of Vija - 
yanagar History , Knshnadevaraya of Vtjaya - 
nagar , Sources of Vijayanagar History , Madras 
1919, Cambridge History of India , vol. m , 
chapters xvn and xvui. (T. W. Haig) 
VIZIER [See WazIh.] 
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WABAR, a district and tribe of the 
eailiest period, in the southern half 
of Arabia Al-Bakil, Mu c t&am, p 835 and 
Yakut, Mu^djam, iv. 896 give the vocalisation 
Wabart and compare the form with HadJiami and 
Katami 

The Wabai are_ mentioned by the historians 
along with the c Ad, Thamud and other extinct 
tribes as one of the original peoples of Arabia, all 
of whom are included (as all Arab al-baftda) by 
some genealogists among the “true, original Arabs” 
( al~ c Arab al^arba? or al^Anba) Al-Suyuti, for 
example, with whose estimate of the c Arba 3 Ibn 
Duraid m the Diamhara and otheis agree (see 
E Fresnel, Lettre IV. sur Vhtstoire des Arabes ., 
m y A , ser 111 , vol. v., 1838, p 529 sqq , following 
himRittei, Erdkunde , Beilm 1846, xn. 57), gives 
as the tiue Arabs the c Ad, Thamud, Tasm, JDjadis, 
etc putting the Wabar in the last (ninth) place 
and distinguishing from this gioup the mutdcn- 
nba , the naturalised, “aiabicised” Arabs, who also 
include the descendants of Kahtan, who altogether 
make up the descendants of Iram, son of Shem, 
and along with them as a special (third) group 
of peoples, the mustdnba , which comprises the 
descendants of Ismahl (the Ma c add), while other 
genealogists with Yemeni bias oppose th emuta'ai- 
rtba or musta'nba as one group (the Isma c ili) to 
those extinct tribes and along with them to the 
Kahtan as the 'A/bti 3 Al-IIamdanI (223 ah) 
describes Wabar as the land in which live al- 
c Arab al'anba and Tabari also (ed. de Goeje, 1. 
750) so describes the Banu Wabar (in some MSS 
corrupt; in 1. 221 we have the form abar , Ibn 
al-Athlr also gives the right form in his Chronicle) 
Similarly al-Mas c Udf, Tanbih (. B G A , vm 184) 
and Murucpj (Pans 1861 sqq., 111. 288 sq ) numbers 
the Wabar and others among the extinct Arab 
tribes, at the same time giving the names of then 
Ancestors, as does Tabari, 1. 221 (on the genealogy, 
cf. 1 750) 

The statements of the Arab geographers and 
historians about the history of the Wabar are 
strongly satuiated with legend. The stories current 
among the Arabs are given by Ibn al-Fa^ih ( B 
G. A., v 37 sq) whose statements ate combined 
from several sources, al-Bakil (op. cit.), much more 
fully Yakut (iv 896 sqq ; a brief synopsis in the 
Lisan , still more briefly in the Kamus and a little 
more fully in the Ta&, s. v ). Yal^ut quotes various 
authorities, including HishSm b al-Kalbl, Muham- 
mad b. Ishak, Ibn al-Fakth, and other direct and 
indirect sources. His statements (iv 897) agree al- 
most woid foi word with those of Ibn al-Fakih. Al- 
Kazwfnl (‘Ajffa'ib, li. 41, ed. WUstenfeld, Gottingen 
1848) and later wnters, except of course the Maraud 
all {{ila ^ aie based on Yal^ut. The same characteristic 
features are common to the authois and compilers 
mentioned. These include the purely legendary 
elements, that the name of the land goes back to 
an ancestor WabSr, who flourished at the time of 
the confusion of tongues (so al-Mas c Qdi, Tanbih , 
p. 184, Tabail, i. 221, 250), that after the fall 
of the c Ad (cf. Ibn Sa c d, 1/1. 20), the 

Thk Encyclopaedia of IslXm, IV. 


previous inhabitants of Wabar, the Bjmn took 
possession of the land (so also al-HamdSn!, op. 
ctt, p 154, 223, Tabari, 1. 221), and men lived 
there no longeL but only half men ( nashas ), beings 
who had only half a head, one eye, one hand, 
one leg (Yakut, 11 263, tells the same story of 
Shihr), that no one dared enter this land and its 
mysterious inhabitants destroyed the crops of the 
adjoining lands between £hihi and Yaman. A 
feature which is developed in the legend, on older 
models, is the story that Wabar was a particularly 
fertile land, rich in water and fruit-trees and 
especially in palms (so also al-Mas c udl, MurUifr, 
111 276, 288 sq); al-Nabi g ha’s mention of palms 
in the land of Wabar (m Ahlwardt, The Divans 
etc, London 1870, p. 112 from Yakut) was taken 
as evidence that the land was fertile and inhabited 
(cf. al-Bakrl, loc at ., with Yakut, iv. 898). — 
The mentions of Wabar m the poetry are of course 
not independent evidence, but repeat as a rule 
only the conventional notions of the great antiquity 
and fall of the people and the isolation of their 
land (cf. also Yakut, iv 897) 

What arouses interest in these fables and may 
be of use are the geographical ideas at the bottom 
of them According to tome of these statements, 
the, broad land of Wabar stretched from Shihr to 
San c a J , in general to the eastern frontier of Yaman; 
according to others, it comprised the whole terri- 
tory between NadpSn and HadramSt, lastly, ac- 
cording to others, it was the territory between 
the “sand of Yabrin” ( Rimal Yabrin ) and Yaman 
(see also Djawhari) From these topographical 
hints, which in spite of their differences together 
give a rough general picture, it can be deduced 
that the poition of the South Arabian desert, 
of the Rub c al-Khali or Dahna, north of the Mahra 
[q. v ] country, was called Wabar by the Arabs, 
but this geographical name was also understood 
in a wider sense and extended to the whole Dahna. 
fhc part called Wabar adjoined in the east the 
desert aiea of al-Ahkaf (dunes) which lay north 
and west of Hadramot. C. Landberg ( Etudes sur 
les dialectes de V Arable inert dtonale , Leyden 1901, 

I. 160) says on the authority of information 
received from natives that in the expression ahl 
alahkaf the place-name, according to South Arabian 
ideas, refers not only to the district of al-AhkSf 
(North HadiamQt, p. 149) but also to caves in 
which the Arabian troglodytes live (cf. Yakut, i. 
154, on the different topographical clues for this 
district) 

It is impossible to accept Ritter’s (op. cit , xni. 
315) identification of the Wabar with the B txvovfiotpot, 
who are mentioned by Ptolemy in connection 
with the Ihamudls and are to be located in the 
northern half of the west coast of Arabia (the 
first component of the name is obviously connected 
with Banu , attempts at identification will be found 
in Sprenger, Die Alte Geographic Arabtens , Bern 
1 875, p. 30 sq. and in E. Glaser, Skizze der 
Geschichte und Geographic Arabians , Berlin 1890, 

II. 231 sq.). Ritter’s comparison (xii. 27 1, 39 *^ 
of Wabar in IdrisI (ed. Jaubert, i. 136) is also 

68 
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to be rejected. There never was any cogent reason 
to dismiss the Wabai into the realm of fable, 
with Sprenger (op at., p. 296) and others, as a 
people that nevei existed and to deny any historical 
or geographical foundation to their mention along 
with other extinct tiibes Wustenfeld (Die Wohn - 
sitze und Wanderungen der ai abtschen Stamme , in 
Abh G W . Gott , 1868, xiv. 13) in agreement 
with the Arab writers described the tubes of c Ad, 
Thamud etc. as the original inhabitants of Arabia, 
who had partly extinguished one anothei and 
partly become mingled with the peoples who 
succeeded them, so that they are to be regarded 
as having been extinct many centuries before 
IslSm. 

Although the records are clothed in the form 
of legend, it does not follow that the whole story 
is a pure invention, but only that we have here 
the memory of an ancient people, which has 
become a legend; similar things are to be found 
in the history of most nations. There is a series 
of fabulous stories associated with the whole of 
Southern Arabia between Yaman and c Oman, a region 
little known to Aiab men of letters. Moritz (Arabien, 
Hanover 1923, p. 28 sq ) also says that the names 
of those extinct peoples of the early days of Arabia 
including the “Wibar” (so also on p. 60, 1 22) 
are at least historical and that there may be a 
historical kernel in the stories of the fertility of 
cultivated areas which later became desert through 
natural causes, such as continued drought and 
sandstorms. He quotes similar phenomena in Egypt 
The formation of the desert, moreover, must have 
made some progress since the time of Ptolemy, 
as his map of Arabia shows towns or villages in 
regions which have since become deseit or only 
contain ruins , on references in Greek and Roman 
writers for the historicity of the Thamud cf the 
article egra in Pauly- Wissowa’s, Realencykl det 
klass Al ter tumswissensc haft — It is also worthy 
of note that south of Saih, the chief town of the 
flourishing oasis of Afladj, Philby (The Heart 
of Arabia , 1922, 11 99 sqq ) in 1917 saw, along 
with other remains of an ancient culture, the rums 
of a large building, the Kusairat c Ad, so called, 
as his companions told him, after the king c Ad 
b Shaddad, who ruled in the remote past over 
these regions and whose capital was in “Wubar” 
(ibid., 11. 353), a month’s journey to the south in 
the desert near the frontier of Hadramot. The 
story told by him of this king contains several 
details found in the well-known traditions of 
the Prophet Hud. The ruined site of Kusairat 
c Ad is marked in Philby’s map under 22 0 10' 
N. Lat. and 46° 20' East Long , a position 
which of course is only calculated approximately 
Of Wabar he was also told (p. 221) that the 
Dimnan, a clan of the Al Murra, included it in 
their territory. If the geographical conception of 
Wab5r still exists among the Arabs, there is no 
reason to suppose that the references in literature 
to this land and people are based on an invention 
of the genealogists. The old view put forward by 
Blau (in Z D M.G , xxn. 659) and recently cham- 
pioned by Moritz (op at, p 29, 122) that the 
Wab5r “ofifenbar die ’looflxplreci des Ptolemaeus 
sind (vi. 7, 24)” is certainly not piobabie (cf. the 
article iobaritai in Pauly- Wissowa ; ibid for 
Landberg’s citation of the 32jawb5n, which has 
lately been used again as a basis for further de- 
ductions, and also for Glaser’s errors). Isolated state- 


ments of Arabic authois regarding the countnes 
round Wabar seem to make it possible to define 
its frontieis approximately. According to Tabari, 
1 221, the land of Ab5r (see above) lay between 
YamSma and Shihr, Yalj:ut, 111 591, gives the in- 
formation that the “Sand of c Ahdj” (rami 'Aligj) 
adjoins Wabar, the former is a northern salient 
of the great South Arabian desert which stretches 
between Bahiain and YamSma and is charactensed 
by the fact that trees and plants grow theie As 
a matter of fact the north-eastern termination of 
the great desert is an oasis, that of Yabrln, m 
which the desert region, which some, especially 
latei geographers, understood as the Dahn5 proper, 
1 e. a north-easterly continuation of the Rub 1 al- 
Khali, has its southern limit. Aftei this oasis, the 
most southern pait of the district of YamSma, the 
adjoining desert is also called “Sand of Yabrln”. 
The frontiers between c Alidj and the Dahna fluc- 
tuate in the Arab geographers, and sometimes the 
two regions are even said to be identical Al-BakrI 
intei prets the extent of the desert of Yabrln in a 
wider sense, fot accoiding to him it extends from 
Yamama to Hadramot For oui knowledge of 
Yabrln, the Atxfipic of Ptolemy, vi. 7, 35, the 
statements in Abu ’l-Fida 3 are important (see 
Rommel, Abdulfedae Arabtae desaiptio, Gotttingen 
1802, p 84), in Yakut (see his several refeiences 
from the index) and al-IIamdani (p 105,137, 149). 
Buickhardt had already heaid from Beduins that 
the only habitable area in the eastern Dahna was 
the Wadi Yabun with date-plams and wells (which 
the latest reports confirm) but with an unhealthy 
climate. It is an oasis, rich in watei, with settle- 
ments and was at one time, as Pelly, who visited 
the region in 1865 tells us, a fertile well-tilled 
district with an imposing town, but suffered heavily 
in the Karmatian wars Philby obtained some in- 
formation about the oasis, which belongs to a 
section of the Al Murra (see op. cit , 11 216 sqq), 
Cheesman’s account contained the first more ac- 
curate information (m G.J , lxv., 1925, p 112 
sqq ). Using the statements of the Arab authors, 
we may regard the oasis of Yabrln as the most 
northerly part of the ancient extensive land of 
Wabar, this agrees with the stories of Wabai ’s 
wealth of palm-trees and with the geogiaphical 
background of the legends, in so far as they do 
not, like some geographers, locate WabSr definitely 
in the adjoining desert cf c Ali<|j (cf. Mas c Qdl, 
Murudy , 111 288) The southern continuation of 

it is then either the sandy region of Khiran about 
sixteen days’ journey south of Yabrln, a settle- 
ment of the Al Murra with some wells and water- 
pools (Philby, op at ., 11. 219), or the district 
about half a degree west of it m the same latitude. 
The farther continuation to the south goes via 
al-Ahkaf to the northern frontier of Hadramot, 
N. W of Mahra. The sandy region of Yabrln also 
runs southwards into the desert of al-Djuz 3 and 
then into that of al-Ahkaf. In Stieler, Handatlas , 
9th ed., map 60, Gotha 1905, Wabar is located 
about 46° — 47° East long, and c. 22 0 40' N. Lat. 
which is rather too high. 

Bibliography : The works of the Arab 
authors and of the modern wuters (Ritter, 
Sprenger, Moritz, Philby, etc.) have been given 
with references in the article. We need only 
add F. Wiistenfeld, Bahrein und Jemama, in 
Abh. G. IV. Gott., xix. (1874), 173 sqq. 

(J. Tkatsch) 
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WADA’I. WadS 5 i or Wadda’i, also called Bergu 
or Borgu and D 5 r-Salih, lies to the west of Dar- 
Fur fiom which it is sepaiated by the provinces 
of Tama, Mai a, Masalit and Sila, which have in 
the past been politically dependent sometimes on 
D 5 i-Ftlr and sometimes on Wadah according to 
the fortune of war. The boundaries of Wada 3 i in 
othei directions aie not very precise; the kingdom 
at its greatest extent at the height of its power 
did not stietch beyond Kuti on the south, 
Fitri on the west, Ennedi and the mountains 
of Kapka or Gabga in the north (Gaoga of 
Leo Afncanus and of the Arab geogiaphers, not 
to be confused with GaogSo or Gao on the 
Niger) 

Although lying at the southern limits of the 
desert regions and receiving a veiy slight rainfall, 
the country is comparatively fertile. It is watered 
by a certain number of seasonal water-courses 
and two fairly large rivers . the Batha 3 which 
ends in the west in Lake Fitri and the Bahi al- 
Salamat which flows to the south into the Upper 
Shan 

The population is a very mixed one, consisting 
for the most part of tribes of negro stock and 
to a smaller extent of peoples some of which 
owe their origin to a mixture of black and white 
stocks, while others aie of almost pure white 
origin To the fust category (tubes of negro stock) 
belong the Maba, politically and socially the most 
important, the Kodol, the Mimi, the Kashmere, 
the Kadjakse, the Kondogo, the Mara or Mararit, 
the Dadjo, etc., all Muslims, then, in the south, 
the Bina and Runa, among whom Islam has made 
less piogress, all belonging to the same great 
ethnic group and speaking languages related to 
one another, these languages are to be classed 
in the same linguistic group as the Nuba, Kanun, 
Teda etc We also find in Wada 3 i, especially in 
the southern provinces, an appieciable number of 
representatives of tribes who have still remained 
pagan in part or completely, like the Kuka, Gula, 
Nduka etc., speaking dialects related to that of 
Baghirmi The peoples of mixed stock are first 
the Bideyat or Anna, the Zaghawa or Gabga, nomads 
of the north, all Muslims, speaking negro languages 
telated to that of the Teda of Tibesti and related 
also to the dialects of the Maba, Kodol etc , then 
the Tundjur, who are said to be of Semitic, pie- 
Islamic origin, who speak an Arabic dialect that 
seems to be very aichaic and are said only to 
have adopted Islam in the xvnffi century; their 
Islam is even now very superficial. Lastly, the 
Arab element, m the stnct sense, is represented 
by a few Ulad SlimSn, nomads who came in 1842 
from FezzSn from which they had been driven 
by the Turks, and by much more numerous Shuwa, 
some nomads (breeders of camels, sheep and goats), 
some settled (cattle-iaisers), the latter often showing 
an admixtuie of negro blood, these Shuwa have 
been coming in little groups from quite an eaily 
period, some fiom Upper Egypt, others from 
Cyrenaica and Tripolitania. The principal tribes 
of the Shuwa are the SalamSt, K^uzSm, Dja c adne, 
MahSmid, Dakakire etc. The UlGd Sliman and the 
Shuwa are Muslims and speak Arabic. 

The whole population of Wada 3 i pioper is 
estimated at 749,000, which represents a mean 
density of 26 people to one square mile. 

The capital was Kadama, to the S. W. of Abeshe, 
down to the middle of the xvii*h century. Then 


it was Wara to the N. N. W. of Abe§he, down 
to the middle of the xix* h century. It was then 
transferred to Abe§he (or Abesher), which is a 
town of about 30,000 inhabitants with houses of 
clay and huts thatched with straw; the royal 
quarter, surrounded by a high wall of earth, is 
distinguished by a castle, three storeys high, of baked 
brick, built in i860 m the reign of king c AlI by 
two Egyptian or Tnpolitanian architects. 

According to local tradition, Wada 3 i was at first 
under the authority of a dynasty of foreign princes, 
belonging to the tribe of the Tunijur, who had 
their capital at Kadama and who were more or 
less vassals of D 5 r-Fur. These princes were not 
Muslims but several of them whose memory has 
survived have Arabic names, like the last of them, 
Dawud, called Almerenn It was only in 1615 that 
Islam is said to have been introduced among the 
native peoples of Wadah as a result of the preaching 
of a legendary individual sometimes called DjSmi c 
and sometimes Salih, whom some say was of MSba 
stock, but whom others connect with the Arab 
tribe of Dja c alln, which has its cradle near Berber 
on the Nile In any case, the family which claims 
descent from Djami c is undoubtedly of negro stock 
and regarded as of Maba origin 

About 1635 a son or nephew of Djami c called c Abd 
al-Karlm and also known as Muhammad al-SSlih 
gathered around him the Maba and the Kodol 
recently converted to Islam by his father or his 
uncle, as well as the Arabs of the district, preached 
the holy war against the infidel dynasty of the 
Tundjur princes, defeated or killed the king D2wud, 
proclaimed himself kolak (1 e sovereign) of Wad 5 3 i, 
made his capital at Wara and founded a new 
dynasty there which retained the throne till 1911. 

The kolak exercised power with the help ot 
several councillors, including his mother, who 
had the title of momo , and four dignitaries called 
kemaktl , assisted by lieutenants ( andeker\ squires 
( warnang ) and a supervisor ( stnmeltk ) He had 
around him chamberlains, pages, eunuchs, mes- 
sengers and tax-collectors as well as a military 
guard, one section free men and the other slaves. 
The territorial commands were in the hands of 
military governors each of whom, called an agid , 
had at his disposal an aimy laised from the tribes 
of his district The most important of these com- 
mands were* that of an agid who had the title of 
djerma under whom were the Kodol, as well as 
the town of Wara and the western provinces; that 
of the agid Almahamid which included the Arabs 
of the noith and the Zaghawa, that of the agid 
al-Salamat, who ruled the territories of the south. 
There were as many as 80 agid. Each province 
or dar was administered, under the authority of 
the agid, by a tandjak, and each village had 
at its head a political chief and an agricultural 
official. 

This organisation however lacked solidarity; the 
different agid were often fighting with one another 
or with the kolak and they had frequently to use 
force to secure the obedience of those under them. 
The history of Wadah, so far as we know it, is 
simply the history of foreign or civil wars and of 
the cruelties perpetrated by the kings and dignitaries 
on members of their own families. 

The first kolak , c Abd al-Karlm ( 1635 — 1655 ), 
paid tnbute to Dar-Fur, like the TundjGr rulers 
who had preceded him He succeeded however in 
giving Wada’i a certain amount of independence 
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and settled its eastern boundaries by agieement 
with SulaimSn Solon g, the king of Dar-bur. He 
contributed to completing the conveision of a 
considerable section of his subjects to Islam. This 
work was continued after him by his son Kharut 
al-Kablr (1655—1678). Kharif (1678 — 1681) and 
Ya e kGb c ArUs (1681 — 1707) endeavoured to cast off 
the suzerainty of Dar-FEr, the second succeeded in 
defeating the Dai-Fur army which was commanded 
by c Umar Lele and m taking him prisoner. KharSt 
al-Saghlr (1707 — 1745) engaged in an unsuccessful 
war with the Barghmm. Djoda (1745 — 1 795 ) re * 
sumed the struggle against DSr-Far, defeated its 
king c Abd al-K§sim and secured the independence 
of Wada’i; he undeitook a numbei of expeditions 
against the pagans of the south and even succeeded 
in taking a portion of Kanem from the lule of Bornu. 
Salih Derret (1795 — 1803) was dethroned by his 
son c Abd al-Karlm who assumed the name of 
Sabun (1803 — 1813) and distinguished himself in 
a war against c Abd al-Rahman Gawrang, king of 
Baghirmi, whose capital Masenya he took and 
plundered m 1806. c Abd al-Rahm§n was killed in 
the course of the campaign and his son and 
successor Burgumanda had to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of Wadah. The kolak Sabun developed 
the trade of his lands and established lelations 
with Egypt. He was however of a cruel and blood- 
thirsty disposition and made enemies in his 
entourage, who finally assassinated him His son 
Yflsuf Khaiifem (1814 — 1829), a debauchee and 
drunkard, was poisoned as a result of aconspnacy 
against him. Rakib (1829 — 1830) was placed on 
the throne at an early age under the regency of 
his mother but soon died of smallpox c Abd al- 
c Aziz, great-giandson of Djoda, was chosen to 
succeed him after a bloody civil war but he also 
died of smallpox in 1834 

Famine now desolated the kingdom, and drove 
the Wada 3 ians to plundei the western piovinces 
of Dar-Fur. Muhammad Fadil, king of this 
country, sent a punitive expedition which reached 
Wara and put on the throne a Wadahan pi nice 
named Muhammad Sharif who recognised the 
suzerainty of Dai-Fur and reigned from 1835 to 
1858, possessing a prestige and authouty and a 
sense of justice which had been pieviously unknown 
Having cause to complain of the conduct of the 
powerful Shaikh c Omar, lord of Bornu, he attacked 
him and defeated him at Kusn and forced him 
to pay an indemnity of 8,000 dollais It was 
Muhammad Sharif who moved the capital from 
Wara to Abeshe He became blind and had to 
defend himself against one of his own sons, 
ultimately he went out of his nnnd and died in 
1858 It was in his reign that Wad&^i for the 
first time was visited by a European, the German 
Vogel, who spent 13 days in Abeshe m 1856 and 
was murdered on leaving it. 

His successor c All (1858 — 1874) devoted him- 
self to the restoration of order in the state and 
encouraged trade between Wada J i and Tnpolitama 
and Cyrenaica In 1870 he went to war with AbE 
Sakkln, lord of Baghirnu, who had attempted to cast 
off the bonds of vassalage, he besieged him in his 
palace, which he mined and took by storm, and 
brought back from Masenya in 1874 over 20,000 
captives, chosen mainly from among the artisans, 
as a result of which he gave a considerable stimulus 
to industry in Wads 3 !. It was he who built the 
royal palace of Abeshe and added to Wada^i the 


provinces of REfia and Kuti In 1873 he was 
visited by the German explorer Nachtigal, whom 
he tieated with great consideiation. 

Yusuf (1874—1898) allowed Baghirmi to regain 
its independence He entered into friendly relations 
with al-Mahdi, the head of the Sanuslya brotherhood 
It was in his reign that the adventurei kabah, 
who came from Bahi al-Ghazal, invaded Kuti (1879), 
then Runa, laid waste the southern provinces of 
Wadah and installed a slave-dealer named SanEsI 
as sultan of Kuti and RUna (1890) In 1891 the 
latter was visited by the French explorer Crampel, 
who had come from Ubangi, he tried to prevent 
him fiom going on to Wada 3 i and being unable 
to make him abandon his plans, had him assassinated 
along with his companions In 1894, Rabah being 
engaged in conquenng Bornu, the kolak YEsuf 
sent an army against SanEsI and forced him to 
recognise his suzerainty A little later, in 1897, 
the same Sanusi signed a tieaty of friendship with 
the explorer Gentil, the French commissioner in 
Ubangi and Shari 

Ibrahim (1898 — 1901) had to put down several 
risings and died of wounds leceived in battle 
Abu Ghazall (1901 — 1902) had to fight against 
one of his agld* named c Asil who raised a con- 
sideiable section of the people against the kolak 
with such success that the kolak had to abandon 
his capital In his place Dudmurra, son of YusEf, 
was pioclaimed, he pursued Abu Ghazall, captured 
him and put out his eyes, while c Asil, who had 
taken refuge in bitri, put himself under the 
piotection of the French troops who had esta- 
blished themselves m Yao. DEdmuira reigned from 
1902 to 1911 Soon after his accession, c Asil left 
Fitn and made wai on the pagans of southern 
Wadah, arrested by order of Commandant Largeau 
in 1903, he was foi a time interned at the French 
post of Fort-de-Possel. However, Dudmurra’s ad- 
visers professed to hold the French lesponsible 
for c Asil’s doings and the agui al-SalamSt set fire 
to the French custom-house of Gulfe to the west 
of Lake I10 and attacked Lieutenant Dujour at 
Tomba in April 1904 On June 7, the d/erma 
c Uthman summoned the commandant of the French 
foit at Yao to evacuate the district of Fitn, the 
latter indignantly rejected the ultimatum and his 
post was attacked in January 1905 by a lieutenant 
of the djenna The attack was driven off and the 
Wada^ian aimy routed by Captain Riviere. Dud- 
muna blamed c Uihman and had him poisoned in 
1906 Various Wada^an goveinors however con- 
tinued to raid Fiench teiritory, which gave rise 
to fighting in 1907 and decided the French to 
invade the western dependencies of WadS 5 i along 
with c Asil, who, restoied to favour with the French, 
posed as a claimant to the throne DEdmurra sent 
against the French an army of 2,800 rifles, led 
by the agid Almahamld, who was defeated on 
Maich 29, 1908 by the 280 men led by Captain 
J6rusal6my and for a second time on June 16 
of the same yeai by Commandant Julien. 

On June 2, 1909, Abeshe was taken by Captain 
Fiegenschuh and Lieutenant Bourreau and on Aug. 
30, c Asil had himself proclaimed kolak in place of 
Dudmurra, who had fled But in January 1910, 
Captain Fiegenschuh, going with a detachment 
of troops among the Masalit, was attacked and 
massacred by them at Blr-Tawll, and c All Dinar, 
king of Dar-FEr, seized the opportunity to invade 
eastern Wada 5 i, while DEdmuria again resumed 
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the offensive from the north. The latter was driven 
back across the Gabga by Captain Chauvelot Then 
on Nov. 8, 1910, Lt. Col. Moll took Qjudjel, the 
chief town of the Masalit, which DUdmurra was 
defending, the latter was wounded and put to 
flight, but Moll was himself killed at Dorothe 
along with two lieutenants and five non-commis- 
sioned officers. A little later, on Jan 12, 19 11, 
Captain Modat took at Ndele (Kuti) the fortified 
palace of Santlsl who was killed in the fighting 
and in October of the same year, the kolok Dud- 
murra came to make his submission to Colonel 
Largeau and abdicated c Asil became king of WadaY 
under a French protectorate but he leigned only 
a few months as he had to be deposed on June 5, 
1912, on account of his duplicity. Since then 
Wada 5 i has been directly administered by the com- 
mandant of the district of Abeshe, which forms 
a part of the French colony of Tchad 

B ib lio gr ap hy . Mohammed Ibn Omar el- 
Tounsy, Voyage au Ouaddy , transl from Arabic 
by Dr Peiron, Pans 1851, Nachtigal, Sahai'a 
und Sudan , Beilin 1879 — 1882, vol 111 (a com- 
plete French translation of the Voyage de Nachti- 
gal au Ouadai , by Joost van Vollenhoven, has 
been published by the Comity de l’Afrique 
Frangaise Pans, n d), Henn Caibou, La region 
du Tchad et du Ouadai , Paris 1912, vol 11 
(Maurice Delafosse) 

WADI HALFA or simply Haifa , a modern 
town in the Anglo-Egy ptian Sudan, 21 0 
55' N 31 0 19' E, on the right bank of the Nile, 
c 770 miles south of Cano and 5 miles north of 
the Second Cataract, is the chief town of the 
province or mudiriya of that name It includes 
the village of Tawfikiya, a new suburb with fine 
bazaars, and its inhabitants, inclusive of the Nubian 
villagers of Dabarosa, numbei almost 3,000 Besides 
the Muslim places of worship there are the churches 
of the Copts, Greeks and English The Government 
offices and hospital, and the official residential 
district lie to the south The head of King John 
of Abyssinia is said to be beneath a tree near 
the hospital The name of the place is due to 
the halfa grass abounding in this region. In 
Pharaonic times the district was called Buhen 
Opposite the town, on the west bank, are the 
remains of the old Egyptian fortress of that name 
established under the Middle Empire. Pa-nebes, 
the Tlvovrp of Ptolemy, was also in the neighbour- 
hood (Budge, The Egyptian Sudan , 11. 83) 

It was only towards the end of the nineteenth 
century that the town developed ftom a miserable 
Sudanese trading village into the important centie 
it now is on the frontier of Egypt and the Sudan. 
During the years 1884 — 5 it was made a militaiy 
base of the British troops Lord Wolseley’s expe- 
ditionary force passed through it on its way to 
assist General Goidon at Khartum The place giew 
in importance as a lesult of the subsequent decision 
which made it the political frontier, and when a 
garrison of Egyptian troops was established on the 
spot it figured again in the campaigns of 1896-98 
against the MahdI. By the Sfldgn Convention of 
1899 conditions were changed. The modern poli- 
tical boundary is now fixed at 22 0 N Lat., a 
distance of 27 miles north of W 5 dl Haifa The 
government railway to Khaitum, which begins at 
the town, accounts largely foi its present day 
importance Nile steamers connect it on the north 
with Shallal, a village on the outskirts of Assu 5 n, 


the terminus of the Egyptian State Railways. 
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Sword, The Egyptian Soudan , p. 75 H 
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Basin (Survey Dept, of Egypt), p. 281 sqq.\ 
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(J. Walker) 

WADI ’l-KURA, the valley between el- 
c Fla D and al-Medina on the old trading route 
from South Arabia to Syria, usually called Wad! 
Deidibban It is the dry bed of two wadis which 
join in the centie, the Wadi al-Djizel from the 
north and the Wadi el-Hamd from the south which 
comes down from near Medina above the village 
of Ilenakiya and mns between the Djebel Hamzi 
or Lhud (Ehad) and the city of the Prophet Half- 
way between el- c El 5 J and al-Medina it is joined 
on the right by the Wadi el-Tubdj or Wadi el- 
Silsila, which connects it with Khaibar. 

The most important place m the Wadi ’l-KurS 3 
is el- c Ela 3 with lich date-groves and cornfields 
which owe their existence to warm springs in the 
valley At one time Kurh was the most important 
tiading centre of the Wadi ’ 1 -Kura 5 It presumably 
took the place of the ancient Dedan (Daidan) the 
ruins of which, now called al-Khraiba, lie in the 
northeastern cornei of the gaidens of el-'Ela 3 The 
oasis, of Dedan, which was of importance as an 
important point on the old trading route from 
the south to Egypt and Syria, was at one time 
in the possession of Minaean rulers who had 
deputies heie Numeious Minaean inscriptions, 
which weie found in el-'Ela 3 , and the mention of 
the name Dedan (p*l) in ancient South Arabian 
inscriptions and in the Bible (Gen x 7 ; xxv 3) 
aie fuithei evidence of the close connections the 
old South Arabian states had with this place. 
Yakut still knows the old name of this place and 
records that Daidan was once a large town on 
the road from al-Belka 0 to the Hidjaz but was 
already in ruins m his time Legend connects the 
decline of the people of c Ad and the story of the 
prophet Hud with this region These stories were 
piobably suggested by the rock tombs m the 
vicinity of Daidan (Khraibe) At the beginning 
of Islam the Wadi ’l-Kura 3 supported a consider- 
able Jewish population who, like their co-ieligiomsts 
in al-Medina, were hostile to Islam. When in the 
yeai 2 (623 — 624) the Kainuka c were driven out 
of al-Medina and went through the WsSdi ’ 1 -Kurfi 3 
to Syria, they sheltered them for a month and gave 
them food and horses for the journey. In the year 
5 (626— 627) the Jews of the Wadi ’ 1 -Kur 5 5 joined 
the defensive alliance formed by the Jews of TaimSL > , 
Fadak and Khaibar against Muhammad. It was how- 
evei not till 7 (628) that they came to blows with 
the Prophet’s foices, when after the capture of 
Khaibar, he marched through the Wfidi ’ 1 -Kur 5 5 
to al-Medlna. The Jews of the valley, which was 
defended by towers, offered a vam defence. They 
were forced to surrender after heavy losses but 
were allowed to lemain in the country, they had to 
till the soil for their hated enemy, and in this way 
contributed considerable wealth to the treasury m al- 
Medina Henceforth this important corridor, used 
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for the victorious campaign of the Muslims under 
AbU c Ubaida against Syria, remained in the hands 
of the lords of al-Medlna, although for admini- 
strative purposes it continued for a time to belong 
to Syria and formed the frontier against the HidjSz. 
The Jews were allowed to remain for some time 
m the W 5 di ’ 1 -Kura*. Whether they were expelled 
as early as the reign of the caliph c Umar I is not 
certain. All we know is that in al-Baladhurf’s time 
there were no longer any Jews in the Wadi and 
the land had long been divided among the Muslims 
and belonged to the district of al-Medlna 
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326_. _ (Adoli- Grohmann) 

WADI NUN, older foim WadI NUl. This is 
not the name of a river but of a great plain 
in S. W Morocco between the western Anti- 
Atlas and its Saharan outliers twenty miles from 
the sea The plain is formed by the silt from a 
number of water-couises, of which the chief are 
the Wadi SaiyStd and the Wadi Umm al- c Ashar, 
which unite to form the Wadi Asaka, the latter 
river joins the sea through a defile which has 
given it its name. 

We find in the Wadi Nun a certain number 
of oases with large villages (Awgelmlm or Gleimim, 
KsabI, Tillwln, Fask, Dubiyan, Tighmart, Asrlr, 
Wa c run, Abbuda etc ) which serve as trading centres 
for the Saharan nomads and contain 3,000 — 3,500 
families. These are Arabo-Berbers belonging for 
the most part to the Ma c kil and the Lamta [q v ], 
a few belong to the Gazula and to the Sanhadja 
They almost all belong to the Tekna, but some 
to the Ait Ba c amran and the Akhsas There are 
also a number of sjiorfa, marabouts, haiatin and 
Jews. 

There is hardly a historian or geographer who 
has dealt with the Maghrib al-Aksa who has not 
mentioned this province It owes its importance 
to several things the Wadi Nun is in Morocco 
one of the rare groups of oases which throughout 
the centuries has communicated in the south with 
the Mauritanian Adrar and the Senegal and in the 
southeast with the bend of the Niger; it is at 
the exit of the easiest route between the desert 
and the northern slope of the Atlas, a natural 
route which runs on as far as Mogador; lastly its 
proximity to the Ocean has enabled its inhabitants 
to enter at various periods into commercial relations 
with Europe and to secure the expoitation of the 
rich produce of the Sudan 

Historical sketch. The Wadi Nun was, we 
are told, at one time a great pastoral region ; native 
tradition says that it used to be called Wadi Nuk 
“the river of the she-camels”. Its name is some- 
times derived from the Hebrew and NHn is said 
to be a fish-god. Jewish legends make the whale 


throw Jonah up on the coast of SUs and the 
memory of Joshua son of NUn is said to survive 
m the name of the tribe of Ait c Isa 

In the vnth century of our era, Lamta Berbers 
were the owners of the oases and we may imagine 
that the expedition of c Ukba b. NSfi c and the 
ephemeral rule of c Abd Allah b. Idris in Sus 
brought them for the first time into contact with 
Islam They were probably great nomads; in the 
tenth century however, they had a town, N U 1 
Lamta, which seems to have occupied the site 
of the present village of Asrir. We do not know 
the date of its foundation but it was undoubtedly 
much earlier; it was a gieat market, where shields 
weie made of antelope hide {I amt) and from it 
caravans set out to cross the Sahara for the Sudan 
and Mauritania. It was no doubt this commercial 
activity that at an early date attracted a Jewish 
colony here 

In the xitk century, Nul Lamta was conquered 
by the Almoravids who made it one of their bases 
of operation and established a mint there. The 
Lamta served this dynasty faithfully, on the other 
hand, their usings against the Almohads in the 
following century resulted in bloody reprisals. A 
little later, in 1218, the invasion of the Ma'kil 
Arabs leached the Wadi Nun and one of their 
tribes, the Dhwi Hassan, soon incorporated the 
Lamta, who ceased henceforth to play an indepen- 
dent part. 

Nul henceforth lost its importance and was 
leplaced as a port for the Sahara by Tagaost 
(the modern Ksabl); it was under this name that 
Europe for long knew the Wadi Nun. In the xv* h 
century began the expeditions from the Canaries 
to the coasts of Africa, the object of which was 
to procure slaves foi the exploitation of the country, 
these were the celebrated entradas , seveiai of 
which reached the gates of Tagaost and resulted 
in the foundation of a number of Spanish foitresses, 
one of them, San Miguel de Saca, which however 
only lasted for a very short time, was quite close 
to the Wadi Nun, at the mouth of the Asaka. 
These expeditions weie peihaps preceded or ac- 
companied by Christian missions. In 1 525, Tagaost 
venerated the relics of a Portuguese of the Order 
of the Hermits of St Augustine, who had lived 
in this region 

The foundation of the Sa c dian dynasty resulted 
in the expulsion of the Christians and the people 
of Nun supplied gish contingents to the sovereigns 
who had liberated Muslim soil But very soon, it 
seems, then oases began to lose their position as 
starting-points for caravans. The Shorffi came 
from Tagmadart in the upper Dar c a and it was 
by this route naturally that they brought to Mar- 
rakush the booty of their conquests on the Nigei 

This fact no doubt explains why the people of 
the Wadi Nun very soon disowned this dynasty, 
as well as why they were always at more or less 
open enmity with the Fllalis, who for similar 
reasons favoured the route by Tafllalt. In the 
xviph and xvmth centuries the Wadi Nun seems 
to have belonged to the marabout state of TSzer- 
walt, founded by Abu Hassun al-Samlali, whose 
ambition at one time was to conquer the Sudan 
He and his successors in every case maintained 
very tegular commercial relations with the country 
south of the desert. In their reign European ships 
frequently came to the coast of Sus to carry away 
merchandise brought down by the caravans. This 
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was a period of prosperity for the Wadi Ntfn, 
which towards the beginning of the xixdi century, 
formed a practically independent state under Shaikh 
Bairuk the capital of which, Awgelmlm, soon 
supplanted Tagaost. 

The sultans however became disturbed at this 
direct trade between Europe and the southern 
provinces of the empire, they were losing all the 
profit from it In the second half of the xviuth 
century, Sldl Muhammad b c Abd Allah closed the 
southern ports to trading-ships and forced them 
henceforth to come to Mogador, which he had 
just founded T 5 zerwalt and Wadi Nun had to 
send their caravans theie and pay heavy taxes on 
the articles exported All their efforts and especially 
those of Bairllk and his sons were in the direction 
of direct relations with the European governments, 
to make their country appear an independent state 
and to lead ships to disobey the sultan’s orders 
by founding on the coast a port where the customs 
duties weie lower than those at Mogador The 
way was paved for this policy by the old relations 
of the Jews of the Wadi Nun with the European 
merchants and by the numerous shipwrecks which 
took place in this district at the end of the xvm th 
century, which gave Bairuk an opportunity to 
discuss his plan with Christians He tried fiist of 
all in 1835 — 1836 to interest England and then 
Fiance in 1837 to 1853; finally after his death 
in 1859, his sons began negotiations with Spain 
which enabled this nation to get, by the treaty 
of Tetwan, the concession of a fishing station on 
the coast. So far these attempts had yielded no 
appreciable result, the authority of the Ulad Bairuk 
seemed rather precarious and besides the coast of 
the Wadi Nun did not afford sufficient shelter 
for ships. It was only in 1876 that Mackenzie 
built a factory on Cape Juby, soon followed by 
Curtis, who settled near Awgelmim in the Wadi 
Areksis. These maiked the beginning of a series 
of explorations and experiments which disturbed 
sultan Mawlay al-Hasan so much that in 1886 he 
decided upon an expedition to the south This ended 
in the submission of Tazeiwalt and of the Wadi Nun 
and in the departure of the English merchants The 
marabout shaikh Ma 3 al- c Amain [q v ] whose anti- 
* foreign influence was increasing in the Sahara under- 
took to put a stop to any Christian enterprise on 
these coasts It was not till four yeais after his 
death, in 1916, that Spain established herself on 
Cape Juby and a German submarine landed a 
mission to seek an alliance with his son MawlSy 
Ahmad al-Haiba, who was directing the opposition 
of the tubes in the Anti-Atlas against the French 
advance, this last effort led to nothing 

Wadi Ntln besides had no longer the same 
reasons for attracting Europeans the power of the 
Baiiuk no longer existed, the progress of the French 
in Southern Algeria and in the sub-tropical zone 
had gradually lessened the trans-Saharan traffic and 
Awgelmlm had gradually lost all its commercial 
importance 

Political organisation Each village of 
the Wadi Nfin has its own organisation a chief 
and an assembly of notables. It is also attached 
to the oigamsation of the tribe on which it depends, 
an organisation which has almost always a tendency 
to monarchy. The majority are in the system of 
alliances which among the Tekna divides the tribes 
of the coast (Ait DjmSl) from the tribes of the 
interior (Ait c Athm 5 n or Ait Bella). 


Economic life. In the WfidI NUn a few 
cereals are grown, the vine and tobacco The latter 
has a certain reputation m all the western Sudan. 
There are also palm-trees, figs, pomegranates, a 
few arganiers, oranges and Barbary figs. Numerous 
hives produce an excellent honey The mam wealth 
of the country is in rearing camels, horses, cattle 
and particularly sheep and goats. 

Industry is rudimentary; there are a few armourers 
and several Jewish goldsmiths Fishing is practised 
by certain tribes of the Tekna 

The maikets of Awgelmlm and Tighmart are 
of only local significance. The most notable are 
the fairs ( musem , amuggar) of Asrlr, Ks 5 bi and 
Awgelmlm which annually give an opportunity for 
the settled population and the nomads to exchange 
commodities. Trans-Saharan trade has practically 
disappeared completely. 

Bibliography On account of the relations 
of Wadi NUn with Europe the bibliography of 
this province of Morocco is very important *, and 
will be found in the bibliography of the western 
Sahaia publ by M Funck Brentano in Hespens 
(vol xi, 1930, fasc 1. — 11) — In addition to 
the classical historians and geographers of North 
Africa (al-Bakrl, al-ldrisl, Abu ’l-Fida 3 , Ibn Khal- 
dun, Leo Africanus, Marmol), we only mention 
the more important here Histoire du Naufrage 
et de la. capttvite de M de Brtsson, Geneva 1789; 
R Adams, The Narrative of Robert Adams , 
London 1816, J Riley, Loss of the Amertcan 
brig Commerce , London 1817, F. D. B, Nau- 
frage du brick la Nossa Senhora-da-Concetgao , 
in Lafond, Voyages autour du monde et nauf rages 
cilebres , Pans 1844 — 1847, vol vm , Cochelet, 
Naufrage du brick frangais la Sophie , Pans 
1821, Davidson, Notes taken during Travels tn 
Africa , London 1839, Panet, Relation d'un 
voyage du Senegal a Soueira , m Rev marit et 
colon , 1850; Bou el Moghdad, Voyage par iet re 
entre le Senegal et le Maroc , in Rev marit et 
colon , May 1861 ; El Uad Nun y Tekna segun 
Gatell y in Rev geograph commercial , 1865; 
Jannasch, Die deutsche Handelsexpedition i 886 y 
Berlin 1887 , Douls, Voyage d' exploration a 
travel a le Sakai a occidental et le Sud marocam , 
m Bull . Soc de Geogr , Paris 1888, ix , A Le 
Chatelier, Trtbus du Sudouest marocam , Paris 
1891; P. Marty, Les trtbus de la Haute M aunt ante, 
Pans 1915, R. Montagne, Les Berberes et le 
Makhzen dans le Sud du Maroc , Paris 1930. 

(F. DE LA CHAPELLE) 

WADX C A (a), deposit, custody, is a con- 
tract Qakd ) by which the depositor (mud? y mustawd?) 
hands over to the depositary ( miida c , mustawda Q ) 
a thing to be kept and returned intact at a later 
date. Wadl c a means not only the thing to be 
kept but also the agreement regarding the 
transaction The custody is therefore based on a 
special agreement and is therefore dealt with 
in legal works as a bianch of the law of contract, 
while in the case of atnana “entrusted goods” 
there is no agreement but only a general obligation 
to keep faith, without a binding agreement; under 
atnana therefoie come such things as come into 
the keeping (yad) of any one by chance or with- 
out special intention, e. g a garment blown into 
the house by the wind or an article found ( [lukafa ) 
or a pledge ( rahn ). 

i. Wadl c a is not found as a technical term m 
the Kur^Sn but only amSna m the more general 
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meaning. Muhammad with all emphasis admonishes 
his followers t6 keep their contracts and to restore 
goods and pledges entrusted to their caie (SQra 
iv. 6i; ii. 283) and promises Paradise to those 
who obey these commands (xxni 8 sqq, , lxx. 
32). These verses show how little and how reluctantly 
the pagan Aiabs fulfilled the obligations and 
agreements they had entered upon. The later fu - 
kaha 3 also quoted SQra v. 3 “Help one another 
to do good and to the fear of God” in order to 
find support for the contract of custody in the 
Kurban and lepresent it as a commendable action 
( mustakabb ) 

2. Traditions also lemind that goods en- 
trusted should be lestored “To whom a thing is 
entrusted, he should return it” 01 “give the thing 
entrusted back to him who entrusted it to you” 
More numerous are the hadlths which relate to 
compensation when the thing deposited has 
been lost or has perished , in these cases there is 
no liability (Ibn Madja, Sadakat , b 5 b 7, Kanz 
a/- c Ummal, Tin, N° 5443, 5444, 5448, 5449, 
545°) because the depositaiy is regarded as a 
person worthy of confidence ( Kanz al-Ummal \ 
N° 5444, 5447) In other hadlths it is asserted 
that there is a forfeit, because the depositary has 
not observed the necessary care or has acted 
Illegally, although this is not definitely asserted 
m the traditions ( Kanz al-Ummal , N° 5451, 

5452)- 

3. In the Fikh books the doctrine and legal 
position of wadV-a are minutely expounded Ac- 
cording to the jurists we have the following 
Tides 

I Placing in custody is a contract ( c akd ) 
and an c akd d/a?iz, 1 e a revocable contract which 
can be cancelled at any time simply at the wish 
of one of the parties. The following conditions 
( arlan ) are necessary to secure the validity of 
the agreement 

a The two contracting parties must be capable 
of doing business. Therefore a minor (saghtr\ a 
lunatic ( tiia&nun ) and a spendthuft ( safih , inu- 
ba dhdh tr) who has no guaidian, can neither put 
nor take anything in trust, 1 e he can be neither 
a depositor nor a depositary If a minor makes a 
deposit with a person competent to do business, 
there is no contract but it is binding on the giound 
of amana 

b Only such things as are mat can be deposited. 
Therefore impure things ( nacfyis ) for example can- 
not be deposited 

c. A form (slgka) is requisite and this is offer 
and acceptance (idjab wa-kubul ), 1 e the 
declaration by both that they are willing, one 
must have the will to give the thing into custody 
and the other to take it This may be expiessed 
in words or in other form of declaration or may 
be done silently, e. g by the depositary at once 
taking over the thing silently after the depositor 
has offered it. 

II. The depositary’s obligation to pre- 
serve He has to keep the thing as such things 
are kept, “as is the custom in ordinary usage”. 
He has to use the care with which he preserves 
his own things, m the words of Roman law 
diltgentia quam tn suts As to the place of pre- 
servation, he can keep the thing deposited where 
he pleases. But if the depositor has given instructions 
and directions about the method and place of 
custody the depositary must observe them strictly. 


If* he does not do so, he is liable to pay com- 
pensation if the goods suffer injury or perish. 

III The right to compensation (<faman). 
The depositary is not liable if the thing deposited 
is damaged or perishes through no fault of his. 
Nor is he liable for the acts of a higher power 
or accident On the other hand in cases of tafrit 
and tefaddi , the depositary is always liable. 

a It is a case of tafrit , when he does less than 
he ought to, 1 e omits the necessary care. This 
occurs 

1 When he does not prevent damage to the 
thing deposited, e. g if he neglects to give food 
and water to a mule left with him or does not 
keep the moths from clothes deposited with him. 

2 If he is neglectful in the usual way of pre- 
serving the thing deposited and does not obseive 
the instructions of the depositor 

b It is a case of ta^addi, if he “exceeds the 
bounds”, 1. e. proceeds contrary to the law. This 
occuis 

1. If he deposits the thing with a third person, 
for the deposit is based on the personal confidence 
which the depositor has placed m a definite in- 
dividual known to him Ibn Abl Laila alone allows 
the depositary to deposit again Opinions differ 
regarding further deposit with members of the 
family As membcis of the family are consideied 
such pei sons as live with the depository and 
belong to his household * wife, children, parents, 
servants, slaves, umm walad The Shafi c I junsts 
follow kiyas and forbid further depositing, while 
the Hanafis and Malikis who follow istihsan allow 
it. According to all schools, however, the depositary 
may deposit again in face of pressuie of a higher 
power in order to save the thing deposited As 
cases of this kind the examples are given of 
shipwreck, file, inundation, enemy raids 

2. If the depositaiy uses the thing or derives 
advantage from it, e. g if he weais the deposited 
clothes or rides the mule unless he is trying 
thereby to avert damage. 

IV The teimination of the contract 
The contract of preservation is extinguished by 
the return of the thing deposited Both paities 
have the right to dissolve the agreement when 
they please The restoration can therefore be made 
at any time and at the wish of one party, since 
this contract is an akd djadiz If one of the two 
parties dies or becomes insane the agreement is 
dissolved The thing remains until its return amana 
in the hand of the depositary Here again we have 
a clear distinction between depositing by agreement 
and amana with no agreement. 

If the depositaiy refuses the return of the article 
without reason, the degree of liability increases, if 
the thing deposited deteriorates. While the depositary 
is geneially not responsible for any casual dete- 
rioration, he is now liable foi casual detenoiation 
also, since he is delaying restitution 

4. In literature, a thing entrusted to some one’s 
custody sometimes plays an important part in 
a story Entrusting with a depositary, especially 
a faithless or deceitful one, provides well-known 
motives ( cf. H an dw or ter buck des Deutschen 
Marchens , ed. L. Mackensen, s.v. Uniedliche 
Aufbe wah rer). The motif most frequently oc- 
curring in Oriental literature is that of the faithless 
depositary who is in turn outwitted. The lj:5dl is 
frequently represented as a deceitful depositary. 
As it would lead us too far to analyse the legal 
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principles underlying this and the motives, we 
only mention the more important literature with 
its parallels . Ibn al-^jawzl, Kitab al-Adhktyd , 
Cairo 1277, p. 55; al-Watwat, Ghurar al-Khasdis^ 
Bnlalf 1284, p. 98; K. Basset, m Revue des tradi- 
ontis popul ., vi. (1891), p. 66 — 67; Chauvin, ix 
13 ; Born Judd's , 11 237 ; Htkdyat-i Lucknow 

1912, A. Heyne, N°. 10, 23, 30, Leszmski, Pets. 
Schnurren , N°. 40, Th. Menzel, Der Zauberspiegel^ 
Hanover 1924, p 89, R Kohlei, A 7 Schriften , 
11. 491; Zachariae, KL Schriften , p. 167, 390, 
5 B.Pr Ak W , 1883, p. 586, G Jacob, Turk. 
Bibl v. 25 , Zeitschr. d. Vereins f. Volkskunde, 
xvm. 69. 

Bibliography O. Spies, Das Depositum 
nach islamischem Recht , in Zeitschr. f. vergl. 
Rechtswiss , xlv 241-300 and the fikh works 
quoted there Also European works on law 
Sachau, Muh Recht , Beilin 1897, p 667 sqq , van 
den Berg, Pnncipes du droit musultnan , Algiers 
1896, p 107, Halil , Mu/}tasar 0 sommano del 
dintto malechita , transl. Santillana, Milan 1919, 
11. 407 sqq., Querry, Droit musultnan , Pans 1871, 

1 529 sqq , N v Tornauw, Das tnoslemische 

Recht , Leipzig 1855, p 109 sqq — Legal 
documents 1 elating to deposits are 
published in . Franc Codora, Oi igmes del Justicia 
de At agon (= Coleccion de estudtos drabes , vol. 
11), Zaiagoza 1897, p 453 <tqq ? Homcnajc a 
D. Francisco Coder a , Zaiagoza 1904, p 189 sqq 

(Oito Spies) 

WAFA 3 , Sh araf al-Din c AlI Husain!, a 
Persian poet of the x v 1 1 1 1 h centuiy, 
belonged to a family of saiyids of Kumm, who 
had chaige of the mausoleum of Fatima, daughtei 
of the Imam Musa Kazim [cf kumm] lie went 
to India at the end of the reign of Nadir Shah, 
stayed there nearly 30 yeais, leturned home in 1180 
(1766), made the pilgi image to Mecca and died 
in Peisia in 1194 (1780) The Asiatic Society of 
Bengal possesses a short mathnawi entitled Lilld-t 
tnanzum “Pearls airanged in Order” by him, his 
Diwan is in the India Office Libraiy 

Other poets have had the same takhallus 
I. Wafa 3 of Ferahan (Mlrza Muhammad-i 
Husain), a saiyid and mystic, brother of Mlrza 
'isS, called the gieat Ka 3 im-makam He was foi 
a time a minister of the Zand dynasty and on 
their disappearance rendered gieat service to the 
KasJjars He died at Kazwin and has left a Dtwdti, 
2 Wafa 3 of Yazd (Aka Muhammad), a poet 
of the xixth century; 3 Wafa 3 Ashraf! (Mliza 
Mahdl Kuli), also of the xixtk century, was a 
descendant of a Geoigian family that had settled 
in Persia in the time of the Safawis, he was 
secietaiy to Mmufcihi Khan Mu'tamad al-Dawla, 
he wrote a beautiful hand , 4. Wafa 3 ! of Tafrish 
(Mliz5 c Abd Allah Khan), a derwlsh, was for some 
time m the seivice of the princes of the imperial 
family, Zill al-SultSn and Shaikh c Ali Mlrza, he 
once visited Shliaz. 

Bibliography Rida Kuli KhSn, Mad;ma C ‘i 
Fusahd , ii. 527, 528, 566; Lutf c All Beg, Atesji 
Kede (not paged, towards the end, in the chapter 
on contemporary poets), A Spienger, Catalogue 
of Oudh , Calcutta 1854, 1. 584; Ethe, Cat 
Peis . MSS India Office , 1., N°. 1718, W Ivanow, 
Descriptive Catalogue , Calcutta 1924, p 39& 

(Cl. Huari) 

WAFIR, the name of the fourth metre 
in Aiab prosody. It consists in theory of three 


mufdalatun to the hemistich, but in practice the 
third foot becomes mufdal (= fd-ulun) It has 
two c arud and three darb The first c arud has 
one darb and the second has two* 

1 V mufdalatun , mufdalatun , fdulun ; 

/ mufalalatun, mufafalatun , falulun 

/ mufdalatun^ muf'dalatun) mufalalatun , 

2 ' mufdalatun 

\ mufalalatun , mujalalatun , mufclalatun , 

( mafailun 

The alterations that may be undergone by the 
feet are as follows 1. the fairly frequent disap- 
pearance of the vowel of the lam in mufalalatun 
(ynufafaltun ma f a c ilun); 2 the rather rare dis- 
appearance of the lam and its vowel ( mufalatun = 
maf cfiluri) , 3 the excessively rare disappearance 
of the vowel of the lam and of the nun {mu- 
fdaltu = mafdilu ) It sometimes also happens 
that the first foot of the first line of a poem loses 
its mim and taken with the above changes, we 
have fa^alatun , fd'atun and fdaltu . 

(Moh. Ben Chenlb) 

WAFI£, plur Awfak , magic square, i.e. 
asquaie divided up like a chessboard, each square 
of which is inscribed with numerals, letters or 
words , it is worn as a talisman against illness 
and for all sorts of other purposes, or can be 
used for all kinds of magic. 

The simplest form of wmmmmmmmymmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 
a magic squaie is 

the nine compartmented 4 9 2 15 

squaie with numbeis as 

shown in fig 1. Undei 

the name lo-shu , it is 3 5 7 x 5 

mentioned in Chinese 

literature The legendary 

Empeior Yu (2200 B c) ^ 1 fi x 5 

is said to have seen it 

on the back of a tuitle 15 15 15 

which arose out of the Fig 1 

Hoang-Ho In Arabic 

literature, the square is first found similarly arranged 
in the Kitdb al-Mawdzin of Djabir b. HaiySn, whose 
writings we must now date about 900 a. D. There 
it is ascribed to Balinas (Apollonius of Tyana) 
and is said to facilitate child-bearing if written 
on two unused pieces of linen and tied below the 
mothei’s feet The same amulet with the same 
use is also described by al-Ghazali (1058 — 1111) 
in the Munkidh it is still in use to-day as 
“Ghazali’s seal” The essential point in the arrange- 
ment of the numbeis is that all lines, vertical, 
horizontal and diagonal, should yield the total 
of 15 This is only possible if 5 is put m the 
middle of the four even numbers in the corners 
and the remaining (odd) numbers in the middle 
compartments Beside that shown in figure I, 
seven other airangements are possible, but they 
do not differ essentially from the first, as they are 
easily obtained by revolving or interchanging the 
lines. In manuscripts of the Rasdtl of the Ikhw&n 
al-Safa 3 , the method of filling up the square is 
described in terms of moves in chess In the 
Sefer ha-Shem of Abraham ben c Ezra (1092 — 1167) 
the square is connected with the name of God 
on account of the sum 15 = jT The corner figures 
form in the Arabic alphabetic numerals the word 
buduh [q v.] which is considered a parti- 
culaily powerful charm. 
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If we may believe the statements of the Arab 
bibliographers, IhSbit b Kurra (826 — 901 A. d.) 
wrote on magic squaies. In this case, it is natural 
to suppose that this mathematician did not confine 
himself simply to the square with nine compart- 
ments, but also showed how to form squares with 
16, 25 and 36 and more compartments. It is also 
not impossible that the connection of the squares 
with the planets goes back to Ihabit, 1 e. to the 
Sabaeans 

According to Suter, Mathemattker und Astro- 
nomen . p 93, Ibn al-Haitham (965 — 1039) also 
dealt with the subject of magic squares, but it 
is mainly the mathematicians or students of seciet 
sciences in the xmffi century whose works on 
magic squares aie recorded Only the works of 
al-Bunl (d 1225), the Kitab Shams al-Ma c artf 
and the Kitab a l- Durr al-manzum ft c !/m al- 
Awfak wa ’ l-Nudjum , are known in detail. In 
these we find the use of magic squares developed 
in all directions which presupposes a long history 
behind it A collection of the ways of using them 
would fill many pages and cannot be given here. 
In al-Buni it is a striking fact that squares with 
the base four predominate, no doubt because these 
already show a large number of independent forms, 
which the author makes available for his purposes 
Still very frequent, apait from the base 3, is the 
base 5; squares with the base 6, which are diffi- 
cult to prepare, do not seem to exist, and squares 
with still higher basic figures seem to follow 
simpler rules. 

Among the innovations which appear in al-Bunl 
the first is the increase in the size of the numbers 
inscribed m the compartments. It is easy to see 
that the conditions for magic squares will also be 
fulfilled if each number is raised by the same 
amount or if the numbeis 
form arithmetical series 
111 (fig 2 and 3) That in 
the MSS and editions 
of the Kitab Shams a l - 
111 Mdarif many defective 
squares are found is 
partly due to the copyists. 
111 How the squaies can be 
put right with as little 
correction as possible 
has been shown by W 
Ahrens in his works. 

As the Arabs use two systems of numerals side 
by side, the two systems are easily mixed The 
usual form is for a word, 
usually a name for God, 
90 bioken up into its con- 
sonants, to be put as a 
clue in the upper row 
90 with its numerical value, 
while the other lines 
are filled up with or- 
90 dinary numerals Al-BUnT 
gives numerous examples, 
one of which I repro- 
duce ; only I replace 
the letters of the word 

by their numerical values (fig. 4) The sum 

of all the numbers in one line or vertical series 
must give 299 as this is the numerical value of 
the clue word. But we get this sum only m the 
vertical rows c and e , all the other sums differ 
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a 

6 

c 

d 

e 

I 

50 

1 

40 

8 

200 

II 

38 

1 1 

198 

38 

4 

III 

I96 

51 

2 

21 

9 

IV 

5 

31 

7 

99 

49 

V 

6 

29 

52 

3 

37 


295 

123 

299 

169 

299 
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399 


389 


279 


191 


129 


moie or less. If we put the figuies written in the 
squaies in ordei of magnitude we get the gioups 


1 2 3. 4. 5 6. 7. 8. 9 11 21. 

29 3 1 * 37* 38* 38. 40. 49 5o- 5 1 * 5 2 * 

99 196 198 200. 

The figures 21, 29, 31, 99 cannot be correct, 
because they do not fit into the five-limbed rows, 
38 also occurs twice If we replace the 38 below 
8 by 48, the 21 by 41, we get two new conect 
lines II and III, and if we write 199 for 99, the 
vertical row d also becomes coirect. Now we only 
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40 
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200 

11 

38 

1 1 

198 

48 

4 

111 

I96 
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IV 
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39 
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199 

49 

V 

10 

197 

52 
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37 


299 

299 

299 

299 

299 
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299 


299 


399 


299 


299 


need to replace 31 by 39 in order to get line IV 
correct also For the last wrong numbers 6 and 
29 we have to put 10 and 197 m order to have 
299 everywhere, including the diagonals (fig. 5). 
The rows of figures are therefore now 


1.2 3 4.5. 7.8.9.IO.11. 37 38 39.40.41. 

48. 49- 5°- 5 1 - 52 196 197. 198. 199. 200 

nad fulfil the condition that one of the numbers 
must be in every horizontal and perpendicular row. 

Al-Bunl’s elaborate arrangements of squares 
which are filled with letters and whole words 
cannot be explained here*, the squares which are 
now usually called tt Latin” are of no particular in- 
terest. Only the large amulets of 7 X 7 squares which 
are allotted to the days of the week and therefore 
to the planets may be mentioned here, because 
it shows that the idea of allotting the simpler 
magic squares to the planets and metals was not 
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yet in general use. What al-Banl tells us on this 
subject in the Shams al-Ma'anf is not complete, 
presumably the second work contains more about 
it. In any case, the two systems — the one ascending 
from Saturn to the moon, the other reversed — 
must have been well-known in the Muslim world 
by the xnBh or at latest the xivth century. In the 
west, the first system became widely disseminated 
through the Occulta Philosophia of Agnppa of 
Nettesheim (1533), the second is taught in the 
Practica Arithmedicae of Cardanus. The period 
when the making of seals of the planets was 
especially popular was the xvnth or xvmth century 
In the com cabinets we find complete collections 
of seals of different metals as follows. 

The seal of Saturn with the magic square 3X3 
of lead. 

The seal of Jupiter with the magic square 4X4 
of tin 

The seal of Mars with the magic square 5X5 
of iron. 

The seal of the Sun with the magic square 6 X 6 
of gold. 

The seal of Venus with the magic square 7X7 
of copper. 

The seal of Meicuiy with the magic square 8X8 
of silver plating 

The seal of the Moon with the magic square 9X9 
of silver. 

In the east a number of empirical rules seem 
to have been used for the preparation of magic 
squaies The “rule of the Indians” was first made 
known by La Loubere about 1691 Long before 
this, however, the Byzantine Moschopulos (c 
1400 ? ) dealt with the problem in a general form 
From the middle of the xvi th centuiy onwards, 

1 e after the seals of the planets became known 
in the west, the mathematical side of the problem 
has been continually studied down to the present 
day For the literatuie of the subject S. Gunther’s 
work should be consulted specially 

Bibliography In addition to the books 
mentioned m the text, I may mention Michael 
Stifel, Anthmetica Integra , 1544, Bachet de 
M£ziriac, Probletnes plaisans etc, 1624, Ath 
Kircher, Anthmologia , 1665, De la Hire, Nou- 
* velles constructions et considerations sur les 
qua? res magiques , 1 705, Ozanam, Recreations 
mathematiques et physiques , 1725; Mollweide, 
De quadratis magicis commentatio , 1816, F 
Dietenci, Ptopadeuiik der Araber , 1865 , S 
Gunther, Vet mischte Unter suchungen zur Ge - 
schichte der mathematischen Wissenschaften , 
Leipzig 1876, chap iv., p 188— 270, H Schubert, 
Mathematische Mussestunden , Leipzig 1900, 11. 
17 — 48, W. Ahrens, Die magtschen Zahlenqua- 
drate in der Geschichte des Aberglaubens , m 
Htmmel und Erde , xxvn (1915), do., Studien 
uber die magtschen Quadrate der Araber , in 
Zr/., vn (1916), 186 — 250; do, Mathematische 
U titer haltungen und Spiele , Leipzig 1918, 11 
I — 54, do., Die magtschen Quadrate al-Bunis , 
m Zr/., xn. (1922), 157 — 177; G. Bergstrasser, 
Zu den mathematischen Quadrate //, in Isl , xn. 
(1923), 227-235. Further leferences are given m 
the last mentioned publications. (J Rusk a) 
al-WAFRANI or al-IfrXnI, AbU c Abd AtlXh 
Muhammad b. al-HAdjej Muhammad b c Abd 
AllXh, called al-Saghir, a Moroccan bio- 
grapher and historian, boin in MairSkush 
in 1080 (1669 — 1670)^ he belonged to the Berber 


tribe of the IfrSn or UfrSn (Wafrfin) which was 
settled m the south of Morocco in the valley of 
the Wadi Dar c a. We know very few details of his 
life He studied in his native town, then at Fas 
and spent his life in one or other of the chief 
towns of Morocco or at the zHwiya of the SJjarkSwa 
[q v ] of Abu ’1-Dja c d (Bujad). Towards the end 
of his life he was imam and preacher at 

the Mas^jid YGsufi (or Madrasat Ibn Yflsuf) in 
Marrakush, he died in 1140 (1727) or 1151. 

Al-WafranI is best known as the author of the 
great chronicle of the Sa c dians of Morocco 
entitled Nuzhat al-hadi bi-Akhbar Muluk al-Karn 
al-hadi , ed and transl by O Houdas, Nozhet 
elhadi , Histoire de la dynastie saadtenne au Maroc 
(/ is 1 — i 6 io\ in P . E> L 0 . F., 3 rd ser., vol. 11., 
Pans 1888 — 1889 and lithographed at Fas in 1307 
A H. It is by far the most important source for 
the history of the first of the Sharlfian dynasties 
of Morocco, for it makes use not only of con- 
temporary chronicles but also to some extent of 
state documents which the author studied at first 
hand. It covers the period 917 ( 1 5 1 1 — 1512) to 
the end of the xBh (xvnth) century and deals, very 
unequally however, with the reigns of various 
Sa c dian princes, the longest and most detailed 
section naturally being that dealing with the reign 
of Sultan Ahmad al-Mansur [q. v.]. For a critical 
study of the matter of the Nuzhat al-hadi , see 
E L6vi-Provengal, Les Histonens des Chorfa , Pans 
I 1922, p 120 sqq 

Besides his history of the Sa c dians, al-Wafram 
wrote other historical, biographical and literary 
works These are, m chronological order* 1. al- 
Maslak al-sahl ft Shar h Tawshih Jbn Sahl \ a com- 
mentary on a poem by the famous poet of Spain 
Ibrahim b. Sahl, lithographed at Fas in 1324; 
2 a monograph on the c Alawid sultan of Morocco 
Mawl3y Isma c ll, al-Zill al-warif fi Mafakhtr Maw- 
tana Isma'il Ibn al-Sharif , 3. an unfinished mono- 
graph on the “Seven Saints” of Marrakugh, Durar 
al-hidjal fi Ma'Hthir sab c at l Ridjaf 4 a historical 
summary, presumably m the form of an urdjuza , 
al-Mu^rtb ft Ahhbar al- Maghrib ; and lastly 5. a 
biographical collection on Moroccan saints of the 
xi th cent. A H , Safwat man mtashar mm Afehbar 
Sulaha ? al-Karn al-hadi c adtar The last work, which 
has been lithographed in Fas, is an indispensable 
work of reference for the history of the Sharifan 
and Marabout movement m Morocco from the end 
of the middle ages 

Bibliog? aphy al-Kadiri, Nashr al-Matharii , 
F5s 1310, 1. 3, al- c Abb5s b Ibrahim al-Marra- 
kushl, Izhar al-Kamal , Fas 1334, 1 1 8 1 — 183; 
Ibn al-Muwakkit, al-Sa'ada al-abadiya , Ffis 1336, 
i. 1 12 — 1 15, Brockelmann, G. A Z., ii. 457; 
E. Levi-Provengal, Les Histonens des Chorfa , 
Essai sur la litter ature historique et biographique 
au Maroc du XVD me au XX* me stecle , Paris 
1922, p 112— 131, 306—9 

(E. LfcVI-PROVENgAL) 

al-WAH (pi. al-Wahat), the name of a 
group of oases to the west of Egypt. 
There are three of them: the first is opposite the 
Faiyum and reaches to the level of Aswan; it is 
the largest of the oases and contains several vil- 
lages; its palms give the best dates in Egypt. 
The second is smaller and less populous. The 
third is the smallest and contains a village named 
Santaria. This is the information given by Yafettt. 
Makrlzl makes four oases which he calls outer 
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and inner; m his time Santana was a little town 
of about 600 inhabitants of Berber stock called 
Siwa who spoke a dialect resembling that of the 
ZenSta. The soil of the oases produced alum and 
vitriol; the exportation of 1,000 quintals of alum 
per annum was imposed on the holders of the 
fief ( muktab ) by the Aiyubids of Cairo, later this 
contribution was neglected and finally ceased. 
There are springs of acid flavoui, the water of 
which is used in place of vinegar, and otheis of 
astringent and salt taste; there are about twenty 
springs of fresh water Certain illnesses are endemic 
and fevers common Theie are groves of palm- 
trees, olive-trees, fig-trees and vines Theie was 
said to be an extraordinaiy citron tiee there 
which yielded 4,000 citrons each year, which may 
be compared with the examples given by botanists 
of the fertility of the Aurantiaceae In 339 (950) 
the oases were ravaged by a Nubian army, which 
carried off numerous prisoners 

Bibliography Yakut, Mtfdjam^ iv. 873, 
Makrlzl, KJiitat (Bulak 1270) 1 234, ed Wiet, 
iv. 113 sqq ( M I F A. 0 , xhx ), Mas c udl, 
Murtid 111 50 (Cl Huaki) 

WAHB b MUNABBIH, AbU c Abd Alt ah, a 
South Arabian story-teller ( kdss ahhbari 
DhahabI, in Z D M G , xliv 483) of Persian 
descent who was born in Dhimar, two days’ journey 
from San'S 3 in 34 a h (no credence need be given 
to statements that he adopted Islam in 10 A H ) 
Wahb is celebrated as an authority on the tra- 
ditions of the Ah l al-Kitab and like his brothers 
Hammam, Ghailan and Ma c kil is classed among 
the tabfun. The earliest sources know nothing 
of the story that before his conversion to Islam 
he belonged to the A hi al-Kitab ( Fihnst , p 22) 
or more precisely was a Jew (Ibn Khaldun, ed 
Quatremere, 11 179); he was presumably born a 

Muslim. Tha'labl (p 191) records a stor> of his 
meeting Mu c awiya, and al-Mas c udI says that al- 
Walld sent him an inscription discovered in Da- 
mascus to be decipheied. We also learn that he 
held the office of kadi in San c a 5 , and it is related 
how in the emiiate of c Urwa b. Muhammad he 
once beat with the emir’s stick to the effusion of 
blood an official ( c amil ) against whom the people 
complained When the saying is attubuted to him 
that by accepting the office of judge, he lost the 
gift of foreseeing the future in dreams, this is 
only, as m numerous similar utterances, meant to 
be a warning against accepting this office (see 
Wensmck, in Oriental Studies presented to K G. 
Browne , p. 496^.) Many stones are told of his 
ascetic mode of life for forty years no word of 
abuse of any living creature evei crossed his lips , 
for forty years he never slept on a carpet and 
for twenty years never performed a wudi? between 
the night and morning prayer (1 e. lived a life of 
continence) In keeping with this ascetic mode of 
life is the utterance he made after being thrown into 
prison : ahdatfia * llah * lana * l-kabs<* fa-ahdathna 
lahu ziyadat a c ibadat™ (DhahabI, op. cit , p. 492), 
an Islamic counterpart to Job 1 21 Warnings 

against quarrelsomeness are also attiibuted to him 
and the advice not to avoid the society of men 
but rather to meet them with caution : to be 
deaf when listening, blind when seeing or dumb 
when speaking. Wahb is said originally to have 
professed kadar , but later rejected this teaching 
as m contradiction to all revealed scriptures. In 
what period of his life the already mentioned 


« 

imprisonment fell, is not recorded; probably not 
till his last years for he died as a result of a 
flogging to which he was sentenced by the governor 
of the Yaman, YUsuf b c Umai al-lhajtafl, in no 
or 1 14 A H 

Wahb’s intimacy with the traditions of the 
A hi al- Kitab is atnbuted to the fact that he had 
read 70, 72, 73 or even 92 of then holy scnp- 
tures, statements which, as the lists of his writings 
show, are pure inventions , his knowledge apparently 
came from intercourse with learned Jews and 
Christians in his native distuct His statements 
which are sometimes in complete agreement with 
Jewish and Chnstian sources and sometimes aie 
valiants adapted to Muslim tradition covei the 
field of Ahdaltp al-Anbiya f wa'l-Ubbad wa-Ahadith 
Bant JsraHl (Ibn Sa c d, vii/11. 97), and were handed 
down to posterity by his pupils among whom 
several members of his own family weie promi- 
nent c Abd al-Mun c im b Idils (d. 229 A.H ), the son 
of his daughtei, m particulai, distinguished himself 
in pieserving his grandfather’s writings Wahb’s 
Kitab al-Mubtada 3 , which Xha c lab! used in the re- 
daction of c Abd al-Mun c »m, is ascribed in the lnhnst, 
p 94, to the latter and quoted by al-Mas c Udi as Kitab 
al-Mubtada J wa ’ l-Siyar , al-Mubtada 3 in this title 
is to be interpreted as Mubtadc? al-Khalk (cf Ibn 
Kutaiba, Ma^dnf, p. 4) and al-Siyar perhaps means 
not only the Kisas al-Anbiyal but also the Kisas 
al-Alhyar (HadjdjI Khalifa, N° 9436) where the 
Akhyar conespond to the c Ubbad of Ibn Sa c d 
HadjdjI Khalifa (N° 9826) also ascribed to Wahb 
a Kitab al-IsrrfilTyat , which does not seem to 
have been known under this name at an eailier 
date. Yakut, UdabeP , vn 232, says of Wahb that 
he was kathi? u ’ l-nakli mm al-kutub al-kadima 
al-ma^rufa bt' l- Israel liyat, 1 e he uses al-Isrc?- 
iltvat for the writings of “Israilitish” origin, which 
Wahb used as sources In later writers we 
frequently find quotations from Wahb’s Isrdliliyat 
but such passages aie neither sufficiently reli- 
able nor ample enough to reconstruct Wahb’s 
supposed work, as Chauvin tried to do It is 
certain that Wahb took account of Jewish 
as well as Christian tradition , this is proved by 
the nurneious quotations which survive in Ibn 
Kutaiba, Tabari, Mas c udi, etc Statements attributed 
to him even in these older sources are frequently 
contradictoiy and have apparently undergone all 
kinds of alterations in the various compilations to 
which they are to be traced. At a later period, 
stories of doubtful origin were readily given the 
authority of hts name ; m particular, what is credited 
to him in works like al-KisaVs Kisas % clearly bears 
the stamp of later invention In a separate work, 
the Kitab al-Muluk al-mutawwa^a mm Htmyar 
wa-AMibdrihim wa-Kt$asihim iva-Kubui ihun wa- 
AsKanhim , Wahb dealt with the early legendaiy 
history of his native land. This work has not 
survived but it was presumably from it that Ibn 
Hisham borrowed the introduction to his Kitab 
al-Tldjan , Ibn Hisham does not mention the name 
of the book but takes Wahb’s statements from the 
transmission of his grandson In the work used 
by Ibn Hisham, Wahb follows Biblical sources 
completely in his account of early history and 
gives in it — m conti ast to the plan followed m 
the Mubtadc? — the names and figures of the 
Biblical text exactly ; he even regularly gives 
alongside of the Hebrew forms of names, those 
of the Syriac translation. — Ibn IshS^: took over 
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Wahb’s account of the beginnings of Christianity ' 
in South Arabia (lbn Hisham, p. 20), and Tabari 
frequently quotes from lbn Ishak the stones he 
had taken from Wahb. For the biography of 
Muhammad, on the other hand, lbn Ishak never 
quotes Wahb as a source nor does Wakidi, lbn 
Sa c d or Tabari. HSdjdji Khalifa, N°. 12,464 howevei, 
says of Wahb that he collected maghdzi and among 
the papyri of the Schott-Reinhardt collection, C 
H Beckei discovered a fasciculus of a biography 
of the Piophet by Wahb which deals with events 
before the Hidjia, and even includes the expedition 
against the Khath c am Wahb therefore did deal 
with maghdzi propei The same grandson of Wahb, 
c Abd al-Mun c im, as transmitted the Mubtada also 
appears in the isnad of the Heidelberg papyrus 
written in 228 A 11 The lattei confirms what was 
alieady to be deduced fiom the quotations in 
Tabail and others that Wahb himself did not 
know of the use of the isnad; it also shows that 
Wahb, like lbn Ishak, used to intersperse lus 
stories with inserted poetiy lbn Sa c d (vn/11 97) 

mentions that Wahb’s giandson used to read his 
Hikma as well as his books, and a Htkmai Wahb 
in four parts is quoted by Abu Bakr Muhammad 
b. Khair (d. 575 A H ) in his Fihnst (see Bib l Ar 
Hisp , ix. 29) with a complete isnad going back 
to Wahb’s nephew. This Hikma may be supposed 
to have been a collection of wise sayings taken, 
some fiom Jewish and Christian tradition and 
some wiongly ascubed to it, according to lbn 
Kutaiba, Wahb lead over 10,000 chapteis in the 
Hikma t Lukmati The Mavliza must have been 
of similar content, which the same Abu Bakr in 
his Fihnst {op at, p. 294) ascribes to Wahb 
and tiaces back to Abu ’ 1 -Yas, the pupil of Wahb 
also mentioned in the Heidelbeig papyrus Finally 
he also attributes to Wahb a translation of the 
Psalms {op. at , p. 294) Kitab Zabur Dawlia 
Tar&umat Wahb lbn Munabbih , it is peihaps 
identical with the Kitab al-Mazdmir Tardjumat 
al-Zabur which still exists, which however is not at- 
tnbuted to a particular author but is said to be 
by the lamed al- Islam in geneial [cf zabUr] 
F01 the sake of completeness we may also mention 
the Kitab al-Kadar , which Wahb composed but 
lie latei legretted having done so (see Yakut, op 
at , p. 232) as well as the Futuh , which Iladjdji 
Khalifa (N°. 8932) quotes but which seem to be 
otherwise quite unknown. 

Much has undoubtedly been attributed to Wahb 
for which he is not lesponsible That he pursued 
serious studies can hardly be denied in view of 
the exact repioduction of Biblical mattei presen ed 
by lbn Hisham in his Kitab al-Tidjan , when 
on the other hand even lbn Kutaiba points out 
the contradictions between Wahb’s statements and 
the text of Genesis, the only explanation must be 
that either the information collected by Wahb was 
veiy early remodelled by those who tiansmitted it, 
m the mannei of the popular story-tellers 
or that Wahb himself adapted it to popular taste. 

Bibliography . Ibn Kutaiba, Ma'drif, p 8 
sqq , 233, 301; lbn Sa c d, v. 395 sq., Vll/11 97, 
Tabari, Index, s v., Mas c QdI, Index, s. v., Fth - 
nst , p 22, 94; Yakut, Udaba P, vn 232; Ibn 
Ha^jar, Tahdhib , xi. 166 sq ; DhahabI, in Z.D. 
M G ., xhv. 438 sqq ; Nawawi, p 619; Ibn 
KhallikSn, N°. 795; Brockelmann, G A. L , 1 
65, do., in B.A.S.S., 111. 41; Fischei, m Z.D 
M ’. G., xliv. 438, not$ I ; Lidzbaiski, Dc legen - 


dts quae dicuntur prophettas , p. 2 sqq , 44 sqq. ; 
Chauvin, La licensioti egypttenne des Mills et 
utie nuits , p 31 sqq ., 51 Stemschneider, 

At ab Lit der Juden , § 14, C. H. Becker, 
Papyri Schott-Reinhardt , i. 8 sq ; Goldziher, 
Richiungeti , Index; Huart, m J. A , ser. x, 
vol. iv , p. 331 sqq , Fuck, Muhammad Ibn 
Ishdq , p. 4. (J Horovitz) 

WAHBl, a Turkish poet, usually called 
Saiyid Wahb! to distinguish him from Sunbidzade 
Wahbl [q v ]. He was a contemporary of Nedim 
and like him a native of Stambul. His father 
Hadjdji Ahmed, the k l aya of Imamzade, Kadi of 
Yem§hehir, claimed to be descended from the Pro- 
phet through a certain Husam al-Din. After the 
lattei, his son Husam, our poet, was at first given 
the msba Husam! but then, on the suggestion of 
Ahmed Naill, the man of letters, given instead 
the msba Wahbl, since it was a gift of God 
{wehb) that he combined in himself descent fiom 
the Prophet {saiytdlik) with the gift of poetry 
{dutirhk). 

Wahbl chose a judicial career and became molla 
in Aleppo. When a son was born to his nTPib 
there, the latter was also called Wahbl after him, 
this boy later became the poet Siinbulzade Wahbl. 
Saiyid Wahbl was present at the reception of the 
Pei sian ambassador Murtada Kuh Khan in Stam- 
bul in 1134 (1721). At the inspection of the 
Aisenal on this occasion he is said to have jokingly 
asked the ambassador to crawl into a huge can- 
non in order to be able to repoit this in Isfahan 
as proof of its size, which, to the amusement of 
those present, the ambassador took seriously. The 
poet also took part in the reception to the am- 
bassador c Abd al- c Aziz Khan m 1138 (1726) 
After Saiyid Wahbi had made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca and returned again to Stambul he died in 
1149 (*736) He is buried in the cemetery of the 
monastery of the rope-dancers ( Djanbazlye Tekkesi 
or Mesdjidi) near the mosque of I>jariah Pasha. 
His tombstone bears a tdrikh. by AiyUbi Ne<JjIb 
Efendi A son of Saiyid Wahbi was the mudarns 
Munif Efendi, who had also the reputation of being 
a poet and died as kadi of Munif in 1 153 

Saiyid Wahb! is reckoned with Nedim, Beligh 
and Newies as one of the most important repre- 
sentatives of the romantic group in the reign of 
Ahmed III. He is, like them, mainly a court poet 
singing the praises of his SultSn. His works have 
not yet been printed There is a manuscript m 
Vienna of the Kulliyat (Hugel, N° 725) A kasida 
of his is famous m which he celebrates the com- 
pletion of a well in front of the BSb-i Humayun, 
and it is still to be read in letters of gold on the 
building. According to tiadition, the SultSn him- 
self had endeavoured to make a chronogram {td- 
rikh ) for it but could not work in the necessary 
values. The poet succeeded and then added a 
whole rhyming kafida Of other works, Wahbi 
left a diwdn , also a few isolated poems. He also 
completed a romantic metfinewi begun by K&fzSde 
Fabzl (d 1031 = 1621) entitled Lai la we-Me& mm. 
Of importance for social history is his book of 
festivals ( Surname , MS. m Vienna: Flttgel, N°. 
1092) in which he describes the ceremonial at 
the court of Ahmed III in connection with the 
circumcision of four princes and the marriage of 
five princesses m 1132 (1720) in vivid and at- 
tractive fashion There is also a takhmls by him 
on a ghazel of Nedim, which endeavours to imitate 
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the latter; m other works however, in spite of 
the fact that he is of the school of Nedlm, he 
strikes an individual note. 

Ottoman critics are not quite agreed in their 
estimate of Wahbi. ZiyS Pasha praises his fine 
language but finds his other work long-winded 
and faulty so that not twelve of his ghazels aie 
worth picking out. KemSl and Nadji esteem him 
highly and would put him at least among the 
best poets of the second rank and above (Nadji . 
below) SunbiilzSde Wehbl. 

Bibliography: Tedhkeres . Fatln 443, Salim 
710 — 714, Rashid, Td'rikh, v 404, 421, 425; 
Hafiz Husain, Hadlkat al- Dj awam ? , 1. 79 ; HadjdjI 
Khalifa, vi. 586, N°. 14759, p 623, N°. 14917, 
Ziya Pasha, Kharabat , 1 , introd , p 17 ; 11. 5, 64, 
1 1 6, 155, Nam!^ Kemal, Tafehrib-i Kharabat . 
Stambul 1303, Nadji, Esami , p. 177 sq,, Sami, 
Kamils al-A^lam, vi. 4707; Mehmed Thuraiva, 
St&ill-t c o(hmani , iv 617 sq , Bursal! M. Tahir, 
c Othmanll Mu? el It fieri, 11 234 sq , Hammer, 

G. 0 A\, vn. 264, 291, 295, 331 , do , Geschichte 
der osmanischen Dichtkunst ', iv 339 sqq . , Gibb, 
NOP, iv 107 — 1 1 7. (VV. Bjorkman) 

WAHHABlYA , Islamic community 
founded by Muhammad b c Abd al-Wahhab 
(1115-1201 = 1703-1787) This name was given 
to the community by its opponents in the founder’s 
lifetime, and is used by Europeans, it is not used 
by its members in Arabia, who call themselves 
Muwahhidun “Unitarians” and their system (tai ika) 
“Muhammadan”, they regard themselves as Sunnis, 
following the school of Ibn Hanbal, as interpreted 
by Ibn Taimlya, who attacked the cult of saints 
in many of his writings, especially in a Risala 
condemning the visitation of tombs (in his Rasa?il , 
Cairo 1323). 

§ I. Life of the Founder. He was of the 
Banu Sinan, a branch of Tamim and was born at 
c Uyama (written by travellers Ayamah , el-Ayenah , 
al-Ajjena , Ayana ), a place now in rums, but which 
(according to L P. Dame, in M W , xix 356) “at 
one time must have had a population of nearly 
25,000”. He studied at Medina under Sulaiman 
al-Kurdi and Muhammad Hayat al-Sindi, both of 
whom (according to Dahlan) detected in him 
signs of heresy ( ilhad ). Many years of his life 
seem to have been spent in travel, according to 
the Lanf , he lived four years in Basra, where he 
was tutor m the house of a kadi Husain; five 
years m Baghdad, wheie he marned a wealthy 
woman, who died leaving him “2,000 dinars” ; a 
year m Kurdistan, two years in Hamadfian, after 
which he went to Isfahan at the commencement 
of Nadir Shah’s reign (1148 = 1736), here he is 
said to have studied for four years peripatetic 
philosophy, the Ishrakiya and the Sufi systems; 
for a year he attracted students as an exponent of 
Sufism, then went to Kumm, after which he became 
an advocate of Ibn Hanbal’s school. Returning to 
c Uyama, where he had property, he spent eight 
months in retirement, and then publicly preached 
his doctrines, as set forth in his Kttab al-Tawhld. 
He met with some success, but also with much 
opposition, and indeed from his own relations, 
such as his brother SulaimSn, who wrote a tract 
against him, and his cousin c Abd Allah b Husain. 
It appears from his correspondence that his views 
attracted attention outside c Uyaina before he left 
the place. Different reasons are assigned for his 
expulsion; according to the Lant, his dispute with 


his cousin led to bloodshed between the Tamim 
clans of Yamama, in consequence of which SulaimSn 
b Shamis, al- c Anazl, punce of Hasa, wrote to the 
governor of the place demanding that he be ex- 
pelled He departed with his family and property, 
said to be consideiable, and was received at 
Dar c iya (at the time a village of 70 houses) where 
the chieftain Muhammad b Sa c ud accepted his 
doctrine and undeitook its defence and propagation. 
Possibly latei events originated the statement that 
the two came to an arrangement whereby, should 
they succeed m enfoicmg their system on their 
neighbours, the sovereignty should rest with Ibn 
Sa c ud, wheieas the religious headship should belong 
to Muhammad b. c Abd al-Wahhab, this in any 
case represents the relations between the two The 
founder’s subsequent history belongs to that of the 
fortunes of the community 

§ 2. Doctrines of Muhammad b c Abd 
al-Wahhab. IIis geneial aim was to do away with 
all innovations ( bida : c ) which were later than the third 
century of Islam, thus the community are able to 
acknowledge the authonty of the four sunrii law- 
schools, and the six books of tradition His written 
polemic and that of his followers is almost entirely 
aimed at the cult of saints, as exhibited in the 
building of mausoleums, their employment as 
mosques, and their visitation The following list 
which is taken from the Lanf seems to agree with 
what is known of Wahhabi practice. 

1 All objects of worship other than Allah are 
false, and all who worship such are deserving 
of death 

2 The bulk of mankind are not monotheists, since 
they endeavour to win God’s favour by visiting the 
tombs of saints, then practice therefore lescmbles 
what is recorded in the Kurban of the Meccan 
mush ikln 

3. It is polytheism (shirk) to introduce the name 
of a prophet, saint, or angel, into a prayer. 

4 It is s fork to seek intercession from any but 
Allah. 

5 It is shirk to make vows to any othei being. 

6. It involves unbelief ( kufr ) to profess know- 
ledge not based on the Kur 3 an, the Sunna, or the 
necessary inferences of the reason 

7. It involves unbelief and heresy (ilhad) to 
deny kadar in all acts. 

8. It involves unbelief to interpret the Kur 3 fin 
by a tefwtl 

His system is said to have depaited from that 
of Ibn Hanbal in the following matters: 

1 Attendance at public salat is obligatory. 

2. Smoking of tobacco is forbidden and punished 
with stripes not exceeding forty; the shaving of 
the beard and the use of abusive language are to 
be punished at the kadi’s discretion 

3. Alms (zakat) are to be paid on secret profits, 
such as those of trading, whereas Ibn Hanbal 
exacted them only from manifest produce. 

4. The mere utterance of the Islamic creed is 
not sufficient to make a man a believer, so that 
animals slaughtered by him are fit for food. Further 
inquiry must be made into his character. 

The list given by S Zwemerin The Mohammedan 
World of to-day (New York 1906, p. 106) does 
not differ matenally from the above, but contains 
the following item which may be noticed: 

They forbid the use of the rosary, and count 
the names of God and their prayers on the knuckles 
of the hand instead. 
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Wahhabi mosques are built with the greatest 
simplicity, and no minarets nor ornaments are 
allowed 

The Rawdat al-Afkar devotes a long section to 
a list of the practices* savouring of paganism cur- 
rent in Arabia m Muhammad b. c Abd al-Wahh 5 b’s 
time, besides the visitation of tombs, leverence 
was paid to sacred trees and gifts of food were 
placed on giaves It is clear that the two latter 
were not “innovations”, but sui vivals of pre-Islamic 
usage. Charges brought against him of burning 
theological works on a great scale are treated 
both by himself and his followers as calumnies ; 
the latter admit the burning of the work Rawa 
al-Rayahin , but not (appaiently) that of the Dala?il 
al-Khairat. The charge of rejecting the Sunna 
altogether (repeated by Nolde) is certainly erroneous. 
On the other hand, the destruction of tombs on a 
gieat scale was practised both by Muhammad b. c Abd 
al-Wahh 5 b and his followers. The former destroyed 
that of Zaid b. al-Khattab at-E>jubaila, and it has 
recently been earned on on a great scale at al-Baki c 
of Medina, as a comparison of the photographs 
in Rifat Pasha’s Mi^Ut al-JTaramain (1925) with 
Eldon Rutter’s Holy Cities of Arabia (1928) shows 

Various minor points of ritual, in which they 
claim to have abolished innovations aie enumerated 
in al-Hadtya al-Sunmya , p. 47—49; such aie. 
raising the voice id places of adhan with matter 
other than the adhan , reciting the Tiadition of 
Abu Huraira before the Fuday sermon, special 
gatherings to hear the Sir at al-Nabi recited, etc 

It would appear that under the Banu Rashid 
the founder’s precepts were followed less ngoiously 
than under the Banu Sa c Qd; yet Philby in confining 
the name Wahhabi to the followers of the latter 
differs from the other travellers, who legal ded 
Hahl as for a time the metropolis of the community 
As has been seen, the community does not itself 
recognize the appellation. 

§ 3 Early histoiy of the movement It 
is asserted that within a year of Muhammad b c Abd 
al-Wahhab’s arrival at Dar c iya he had won the 
assent of all the inhabitants except four, who left 
the place, he proceeded to build a mosque with 
a floor of uncarpeted gravel, there he gave in- 
stVuction in his Kitab al-Taxvhid , punishing those 
who failed to attend. But he also gave instruction 
in the use of fire-arms. The new sect soon became 
involved in wai with the shaikh of RiySd, Dahham 
b Daww 5 s, which, commencing m 1160 (1747), 
lasted 28 years. Duiing this penod Ibn Sa'ud and his 
son c Abd al- c Az!z, who proved a capable geneial, 
were steadily winning ground, with occasional 
le verses; it became the piactice of Ibn Sa c ud and 
his son, when they captured a place to build a 
fort at some distance from the original citadel, 
with a moat round it, if the soil were suitable 
These forts wefe garrisoned with men called 
umana I 3 , who were well paid. In the larger places 
a k 5 dl and a mufti were installed, in the smaller 
only a k5dl. The series of raids whereby the power 
of Ibn Sa c fld gradually grew is sketched by Philby, 
and need not be reproduced. In 1178 (1765) Ibn 
Sa c Qd died, and was succeeded by c Abd al- c Az!z, 
who retained Muhammad b c Abd al-Wahhab as his 
religious guide. In the following year a deputation 
was sent to Mecca, which was honourably entertained 
by the Sharif, and satisfied the theologians appointed 
to discuss matters with it, that the WahhSbT doctrine 
accorded with the system of Ibn Hanbal In 1187 
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( 1 773) the most stubborn opponent of the sect, 
Dahham, fled from Riyad, which was occupied 
by c Abd al- c AzIz, who was now master of “the 
whole of Najd from Qaslm in the north to Kharj 
in the south” (Philby). The son of c Abd al- c AzIz, 
Sa c ud, also displayed some military capacity, and 
was employed by his father m various expeditions. 
Meanwhile relations had become strained with the 
new Sharif of Mecca, Surur, who forbade the 
Wahhabis access to the city as pilgrims: but 
owing to the difficulties which resulted to pilgrims 
from c Irak and Persia, this prohibition was with- 
drawn in 1199 (1785) 

In 1792 Muhammad b c Abd al-Wahh 5 b died, at 
the age of 89, in the years that followed (1792-1795) 
the Wahhabis advanced eastwards, subduing the 
Banu Khalid in Has&, but even before 1790 they 
had made casual raids into the grazing grounds 
of the Muntafik and other tribes on the borders 
of c Iiak, and representations having been made 
to the Porte of the danger from the new power 
that was arising in Arabia, the Pasha of Baghdad 
leceived instructions to deal with it. In 1797, 
Ihuwainl, chief of the Muntafik, who had for a 
time been exiled, but was now officially in control 
of Basra, collected a force with the view of 
crushing the Wahhabis, but was assassinated by a 
negro slave at Shibak on July I, 1797, in con- 
sequence of which the force dispersed Meanwhile 
the new Shaiif of Mecca, Ghalib, after some 
attempts at compromise, had been attacking the 
Wahhabi communities from the west, with very 
little success. In 1798 a fresh expedition was 
organized from Baghdad on a great scale, but this 
also proved abortive, and in the following year a 
treaty betw een the opponents was ratified in Baghdad. 
It had little effect, as the Wahhabi tribes continued 
to raid, and in 1801 invaded and sacked Kerbela 5 , 
and massacred the inhabitants. In 1803 Ghalib 
found it necessary to evacuate Mecca, which was 
enteied by Sa c ud, who proceeded to purge the 
city of all that in Wahhabi opinion savoured of 
ldolatiy, and to execute peisons suspected of 
favouring such practices His attempts on Djidda 
and Medina failed, and m the same year he left 
the Hidjaz, where the garuson which he had 
established in Mecca was massacred by the in- 
habitants On Nov. 4 of this year (1803), the 
Wahhabi Imam, c Abd al- c AzIz I, was assassinated 
at Dai c lya by a §hl c i from Kerbela 3 , who had come 
to the capital as a pretended convert to Wahhabism; 
Sa c ud, who had previously been declared heir- 
apparent, succeeded him without opposition, and 
employed his son c Abd Allah as commander of the 
army. A fresh attack on the Wahhabis was orga- 
nized from Baghdad, but petered out, as the pre- 
vious expeditions had done; Sa c ud was thus left 
fiee to renew his invasion of the Hidj&z, where 
Medina capitulated in 1804, Mecca in February 
1806, and Djidda somewhat later. In the following 
years his raiders advanced beyond the bounds of 
Arabia, attacking Nadjaf, and Damascus, which 
successfully resisted. “The Wahhabi empire extended 
in 1811 from Aleppo in the north to the Indian 
Ocean (?) and from the Persian Gulf and the Iraq 
fiontier in the east to the Red Seif* (Philby). 
The alarm felt by the Ottoman government was 
now so serious that Muhammad c AlI Pasha, ruler 
of Egypt, was authorized to deal with it. This he 
proceeded to do with his usual energy, and al- 
though his army, commanded by his son Tilsun, 
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suffered an initial defeat, it was after reinforcement 
able to take Medina 111 1812, and recovei Mecca 
in the following year Muhammad c Ali himself 
took the command in the latter half of 1813, and 
suffered a serious defeat, but the death of Sa c ud 
on May 1, 1814, was a blow to the Wahhabi 
cause, since c Abd Allah, who succeeded him, was 
far less capable. Tustln, whom Muhammad ‘All 
left in command, found it necessaiy to make a 
tieaty with c Abd Allah, who was to acknowledge 
the suzerainty of the Ottoman Sultan, while the 
Egyptians were to evacuate Nadjd; but this treaty 
was denounced by Muhammad c Ali, who in 1816 
organized a fresh expedition under the command 
of the able Ibrahim Pasha. (Since Philby has 
repeated the story told by Palgrave about the 
carpet of vast proportions with an apple set in 
the midst, which Ibrahim succeeded in reaching 
without treading on the caipet, by rolling the 
latter up, it may be observed that this story comes 
from Ibn al-Athlr, who recoids it in connexion 
with an event of the year 442) Ibrahim fought 
with varied fortune, but on Apnl 6, 1818 reached 
Dar c lya, and on Sep 9 took the capital c Abd Allah 
himself surrendered and was sent to Constantinople, 
where he was beheaded Ihis terminated the fiist 
Wahhabi empire 

§ 4 Restoration of the Wahhabi state 
aftei Ibrahim Pasha’s departure While 
the Hidj^z after the conquest was secuiely garrisoned 
by Turkish troops, less importance was attached 
to the security of Nadjd, where a revolt was 
organized by Turk!, a cousin of Sa c ud, who chose 
Riyad for the capital of the leviving community, 
and established himself there in 1821 “By 1833 
the whole coast of the Persian Gulf acknowledged 
Wahhabi rule and paid tribute” (Sir A Wilson), 
and several of the inland provinces which had 
formeily been held by Sa c Ud were recovered. During 
the absence of Turkl’s son Faisal at the head of 
his army the former was assassinated in 1834 by 
a pretender of the royal family, who shoitly 
afterwards met the same fate at the hands of 
Faisal, aided by a Shammai chieftain, c Abd Allah 
b. Rashid, who was revvaided for his service by 
the governorship of PlaTi. 

§ 5 The Rashid dynasty of Ha 3 il. c Abd 
Allah b Rashid, a capable rulei, contrived to 
maintain amicable relations with both the Egyptian 
overlord and the Wahhabi ruler of Riyad till his 
death in 1847, when he was succeeded by his son 
Talal, known to Europeans fiom Palgrave’s travels, 
who calls him a a warrior even more energetic than 
his father, and infinitely his supeuor in the arts 
of statesmanship” His military skill was displayed 
in his conquest of the Djawf. of Khaibar, and of 
Taima 3 , the province of Kasim, which belonged to 
the sovereign of Riyad, voluntarily transferred its 
allegiance to Talal , and steps were taken to 
pacify the Bedouin raiders on all sides “Henceforth 
no Bedouin m Jebei Shammar, or throughout the 
whole kingdom, could dare to molest traveller or 
peasant” (Palgrave) Talal further encouraged the 
presence of traders in Ha'il by offering liberal 
terms and security to members of different religious 
communities. In 1868 this ruler took his own life, 
through fear of losing his reason; he was followed 
by his brother Mit c ab, shortly afterwards murdered 
by Talal's sons Badr and Bandar, of whom the 
latter assumed the sovereignty, he was shortly 
afterwards slain by another brother of Talal, Mu- 
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hammad, who inaugurated his rule with a massacre, 
described by Doughty (11. 16) Doughty’s statistical 
computation of the populations under the lule of 
Ibn Rashid at this time at 30,000 and of his 
revenue at £ 30,000 and expenditure at 13,000, is 
criticized by Philby as an understatement. About 
the same time Faisal died at Riyad (Dec, 25, 1869) 
and was succeeded by his son c Abd Allah, who 
had endeavoured to obtain poison fiom Palgrave 
foi his biother Sa c ud The lattei obtained allies 
who helped him to dethrone his biother in 1870, 
his reign was marked by the loss of Hasa to the 
Turks, and other losses on the west; and on his 
death in 1877 c Abd Allah returned to Riyad as 
ruler, it is said through the influence of Muhammad 
b Rashid Relations between the two soon became 
strained, and in 1883 a pitched battle took place 
between the forces of the two, wherein Ibn Rashid 
won a complete victoiy , peace was made but a 
revolt of Sa c ud’s sons in 1884 gave Ibn Ra§hid 
the opportunity to invade Riyad, despatch c Abd 
Allah to HaM, and place a governor of his own 
in Riyad. “Ultimately in the spring of 1891 events 
occurred which seemed to settle the fate of Nadjd 
for a long time” (E. Nolde, JRetse tn Innerarabun , 
1895, P* 69). a great alliance was formed against 
the too poweiful Emir of Ha 3 il, consisting of 
I c Unaiza undei its warlike chieftain Zanfll ; 2. the 
whole royal family of Riyad , 3 the towns Buraida, 
Ra 5 s and gha^ra, 4 the united tubes ‘Utaiba and 
Mutair Accoiding to Nolde, who gives the most 
detailed account of this campaign, the forces on 
either side numbered about 30,000,10 the stiuggle, 
which lasted a whole month, the initial results were 
in favour of the allies, but at the end of the 
month (March) Ibn Rashid succeeded by a mass 
attack of 20,000 camels in spreading panic among 
the allies’ infantry, and won a complete victory 
(battle of Mulaida). Riyad had been dunng this 
rising governed by c Abd al-RahmSn, another son 
of Faisal, after the defeat of the allies he sought 
lefuge in various places and finally received piotec- 
tion in Kuwait Muhammad b Rashid was ruler 
of desert Arabia till his death in 1897 

§ 6 Restoration of the Sa c ud dynasty. 
Muhammad was succeeded by his nephew c Abd 
al- c Azlz son of Mit c ab, and ere long this ruler was 
involved in a stiuggle with the Shaikh of Kuwait, 
who was haibounng c Abd al-Rahman b Sa c ud 
and his family In January of 1901 c Abd al- c AzIz, 
son of c Abd al-Rahman, at the head of a small 
force succeeded m entering Riyad, and reestablishing 
the old dynasty there, aftei an interval of eleven 
years spent in exile The succeeding years were 
spent by him in recoveung piovmces which had 
belonged to the old Wahhabi empire, and by 
1904 “he was master of all that his grandfather 
had ruled effectively in Najd” (Philby). The cam- 
paigns which he conducted in the following years 
against Ibn Rashid, the Turks, disaffected tribes, 
pietenders of his own family, and finally the rulers 
of the JJidjaz, are recorded m detail by Philby, 
but only fe few events of importance need be 
mentioned here. On Nov. 2, 1921 Ibn Sa c ud 
obtained possession of Ha 5 il, and put an end to 
the Rashid dynasty. In October 1924 his forces 
occupied Mecca; on Dec. 5, 1925 they obtained 
possession of Medina, and on Dec. 23 of Ujidda. 
Thus the whole of the Hi^jaz was added to Ibn 
Sa c ud’s realm. 

§ 7. Institution of the IkhwSn. In 1912 
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lbn Sa'ud commenced the foundation of agricul- 
tural colonies, whose residents were to be devotees, 
who took the title tkjtwan “brethren”, indicating 
that the religious tie had superseded that of the 
tribe The first of these colonies was Artawlya 
(so called by Philby, but by Rihani IrtawCya) in 
the Kasim, and its inhabitants were mainly drawn 
from the Mutair tribe The able-bodied were pro- 
vided with arms to be used in the tf/thad, but 
they were also told to cultivate the land, which 
in each case was near a source of water, and the 
accumulation of wealth was encouraged. Mud huts 
were built to serve the Bedouin in lieu of their 
tents, and they were told to sell their camels 
“About seventy A/^/'«s(the name for these colonies) 
with a population of from 2,000 to lo,ooo each 
sprang up after the Wahhabi revival in about ten 
years” writes Ameen Rihani, who adds that the 
population of a hidyra consists of three classes 
lieda who have become farmers, missionanes called 
mutawwfy and the merchant class , but for military 
purposes the division is into those who are at all 
times ready to respond to the call to the djihad, 
the reserves, who in time of peace are heidsmen 
and journeymen; while the third class are those 
who remain in the colonies to keep up trade and 
agriculture, though not exempt from military service 
if neceslhry. The first two classes can be called 

out by the sultan, but the nafiry or calling out 
of the civil population requires an announcement 
by the c ulama J that this is necessary A list Oi 
the fugfrar with then population and the tribes 
represented is given by him ( I bn Saoud of Arabia , 
1928, p. 198) Dame (/. c ) declared that the 
agriculture of these !u<&a? was exceedingly primitive, 
and that the movement was on the wane 

§8. Wahhabism in India Wahhabi doctrine 
was introduced into India by one Saiyid Ahmad, 
a native of the British District of Rai Baieli, born 
1786; having already adopted puritan views, during 
his pilgrimage to Mecca in 1822 — 1823 he incurred 
the hostility of the authorities by the similarity ot 
his doctnnes to those of the Wahhabis, and having 
been expelled from the holy city, became an adherent 
of the Wahhabi system. He had already acquit ed 
a large following in thdia, and established a per- 
manent centie in Patna, where he appointed four 
khalifas^ and an imam, visits to Bombay and 
Calcutta swelled the numbers of his followers, and 
in 1824 he was at the head of an army at the 
Peshawar frontier, preaching a &ihad against the 
Sikh cities of the Pandjab Djumada II, 1242 (Dec. 
21, 1826) was fixed as the date for the commen- 
cement of the war, which all Muslims were called 
upon to join, m a proclamation called tat ghlb 
al-<&thady and though the Sikhs put up a fierce 
resistance, Saiyid Ahmad’s army took Peshawar 
towards the end of 1830. He proceeded to take 
the title Khalifa and to strike coins in his own 
name. His reign was ephemeral, as he was killed 
by a Sikh aimy m the following year. His adherents 
however found a refuge at Sittana in the mountains 
beyond the Indus, whither those Muslims wh6 were 
unwilling to live under non-Muslim rule flocked, 
and two of his faka/ifas from Patna circulated the 
doctrine that Saiyid Aljmad was not dead, but was 
merely hiding with a view to reappearance at a suit- 
able time. They extended the iyihad to Hindus 
and British, and staited an insurrection in Ubwer 
Bengal, under a disciple of Saiyid Ahmad, Titu 
Miyan, who after some successes was defeated and 
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killed by government forces (Nov. 17, 1831). In 
spite of these defeats the continued 

energetic propaganda among the Muslim population 
of India, and while maintaining the puritan doctrines 
of the Wahhabis df Arabia concentrated attention 
on the duty of the #thad. The Wahhabi move- 
ment thus became a constant source of trouble 
to the government of India, since a system was 
devised whereby funds were collected and men 
selected and trained to be sent first to the head- 
quarters of the community at Patna, and thence 
to the frontier camp of Sittana, and thereafter 
employed in fighting against the non-Muslim rulers 
of India After a great deal of trouble, destruction 
of property, and bloodshed had been caused by 
their efforts, and a series of trials had revealed 
the ramifications of the conspiracy, the older Muslim 
communities of India, both Shl c a and SuQna, in 
1870 and 1871 issued official declarations dissociating 
themselves from the Wahhftbl doctrine of tfjthad. 
Since that time, the sect, though it still exists in 
India, has attracted little attention and indeed one 
portion of it is said to have abandoned the doctrine 
of (Ifihad As late, however, as 1890, according 
to L A. Oliver ( Across the Border , p 29), it had 
not ceased to be formidable. 

§9. Wahhabism m other countries. 
Schuyler in his Turkestan (London 1876, 11. 254) 
mentions the presence of Wahhabi preachers m 
Khokarfd; in 1871 an attack was made on the 
Russian station Karasu, on the high road between 
Tashkent and Hodjent, led by Ishan Ish Muhammad 
Kul, disciple of a Khokandian Wahhabi preacher, 
Safi Budal. Here then, as m India, the aim of the 
community was to throw off non-Muslim authority, 
but the forces collected weie too exiguous to ac- 
complish anything of consequence. I he presence 
of the community in Afghanistan was connected 
with their aim in India. 

§ 10 Wahhabi Literature. Prior to lbn 
Sa c ud’s recent conquest of the Hidjaz there appears 
I to have been no printing office in Wahhabi ter- 
utory , the works of Muhammad b c Abd al-Wahhab 
circulated in Mi>. Those contained in the British 
Museum (Ms. Or 4529) are Mukktasar al~Slra y 
Kitab al-Tawhid , Kitab al-Kaba 3 ir t the autographs 
are said to be preserved in the Landberg collection 
at Leyden The Rawdat al- Ajkar contains a number 
of his Rasa'xl and Fatawa A collection of Wahhabi 
tracts of different dates was published in Cairo 
by order of the king of the HidjAz and edited by 
SulaimSn b SuhmSn (2nd edition, 1344); they are 
by c Abd ai- c Az!z I, c Abd Allah son of Muhammad 
b. c Abd al-Wahhab, Ahmad b Nfisir b. Mu c ammar, 
c Abd al-Latif of the family of the founder, and 
his son Muhammad. The title of the collection is 
al-Hadiya al-Sunmya waU-Tuhfa al-Wahhabiya 
al-iVaitjdiya. The content of all these is doctrinal, 
as is that of an anonymous Risala inserted by 
c Abd al-BSsit al-Fakhuri m his Tuhfat al-Anam 
(Cairo 1327; reproduced m the Manar , xiu 390 
and xxi. 236). 

Numerous tracts have been written against the 
Wahhabis, three preserved m the Berlin Library 
Belong, according to Ahlwardt, to the commence- 
ment of the founder’s activities (see his Catalogue, 
N°. 2156, 2157, 2158). Dahlan mentions one by the 
founder’s brother SulaimSQ, one fey Muhammad 
b. c Abd al-RahmSn b. c Afahfc (TahaAkum al- 
Afukallidin bi-man idda c a 7 afifid al+Mtt&y and 
one by c AlI b. Abd Allah al- Baghdad! (al-^ti^kat 
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al-Mutffd). Some belonging to the middle of the 
xix*h century are preserved in Cambridge Univei- 
sity Libraiy (see Browne’s Handlists). Two which 
have attracted especial attention are al-Durar al - 
santya by Ahmad b. Zaini Dahlan (about 1800; 
printed in Bairut about 1900), and a tract by 
£)jamll al-Zahawi of Baghdad (recent) 

The biogiaphy of the founder which has been 
excerpted above (Lam c al-££thab fi Sir at Muhammad 
b. c Abd al-Wahhab , Brit. Museum MS.) is some- 
what, but not excessively hostile. Philby mentions 
as WahhSbl historians Husain b. Ghannam al-Nadjdi 
“who died more than a century ago”, and c Ulhm 5 n 
b c Abd Allah b. Bishr al-Hanbali of the fifth decade 
of the xixth century A British Museum MS (Add. 
19, 799) without name of author, called Rawdat 
al-Afkar wa 'l- A fham It- Mur tad Hal al-Imam wa- 
Ta^ dad Ghazawat dhawt ’ l-Islam is in two volumes, 
of which the second is a chronicle of Wahhabi 
campaigns ending with the year 1212, whereas 
the first contains chapters dealing with various 
aspects of the founder’s mission and activities. 

Several members of the ruling families are credited 
with skill in versification, specimens of Wahhabi 
poetry are given in an appendix to al-Hadiya 
a l- Sunni y a 

The Wahhabis of India appear to have employed 
the printing or lithographic press on a conside- 
rable scale Hunter, p. 66, enumerates 13 works 
in Arabic, Persian, and Uidu by Wahhabi authois 
of this countiy, and adds that “even the briefest 
epitome of the Wahhabi treatises in piose and 
verse on the duty to wage war against the English 
would fill a volume”. A work by Muhammad 
Isma c il, nephew of Saiyid Ahmad, al-St/dt al- 
mustakim , is said to be “the Kur J an of the Wah- 
habis of India”. 

Bibliography British Museum MSS men- 
tioned in § 10, H St John Philby, Arabia (London 
1930 a complete history of the community to 
date of publication), A Musil, Northern Neja 
(NewYorkl928 p 256-304 furnish a continuous 
history); Ameen Riham, Ibn Saoud of Arabia 
and his Land (London 1928), S B Mills, The 
Countries and Tt ibes of the Persian Gulf (London 
1919: treats especially of the dealings of the 
Wahhabis with ( Oman), S H Longugg, Lour 
Centuries of Modern Iraq (Oxford 1925 treats 
especially of their dealings with c Irak) — For the 
Indian community: W. W. Hunter, The Indian 
Musulmans (London 1871), Calcutta Revietv , 
vol 1 and li (Calcutta 1870), R W van Diffelen, 
De leer der Wahhabieten , thesis Leiden Uni- 
versity, Leyden 1927. 

(D. S. Margoliouth) 

WA13IDI, then ameofadynastyinSouth 
Arabia, which rules over three sultanates, those 
of Bir r Ali c Ama^in, Bal Haf c Izz2n and Habban. 
H. v. Maltzan (p 222) after investigation divided 
the whole territory belonging to this ruling house 
into two groups. Lower Wahidi on the coast from 
48° to 48° 30' East Long. (Greenwich) in the 
14 0 N Lat. reaching barely two hours journey 
into the intenor, and Upper Wahidi from 47 0 to 
47° 40' East Long (Greenwich) and from 14 0 20' 
to 14 0 58' N. Lat. C. v Landberg (p. 180) gives 
Ras al-Kusaim in the west and al-Husa al-HamrS 
in the east as the boundaries of the coast territory. 
The lands of the Wahidi dynasty therefore lie 
between those of the c Aw 5 lik; and Ku c aiti. The 
most important area in the lower Wahidi territory 
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( is the Wadi Maifa c , which reaches the sea one 
hour east of Ras al-Kusaim and is the lower 
course of the Wadi Hadjr; its most important place 
is U}o\ el-Shekh. The coast territory is so divided 
between the sultans of Bir c Ali c Amafcin and Bal 
Haf Tzzan that the former rules the land between 
llusS al-Hamra and the promontory of R 5 s al- 
Ratl while the latter rules from here to Ras al- 
Kusaim Wadi Maifa c belongs to the sultan of Bal 
Haf, who lives in the summer at c Izzan, but the 
sultan of Bii c AlI also has land theie. 'Ihe two 
most impoitant harbouis are Bir c Ali which is 
used in summer and Madjdaha which is used in 
winter. 

To the Upper Wahidi territory belong the Wadi 
c Amakln with al-Hawta, which is independent, 
Wadi There, al-Shu c aib, al-Hanaka, Salmun, Plada 
and Habban, with the most important place which 
bears the same name. The Beduin tribes of Nu c man, 
Sa c d and Namaia as well as the Himyar tubes of 
Ba c Awda, Al Ahmad, Al Ba beida, al-Kumugh 
and al-Dhiyab are distnbuted over the Wahidi ter- 
ritoiy '1 he wadis are paiticulaily rich and fertile 
and produce cereals and dates, as well as tobacco, 
indigo and cotton. Textiles are manufactured, 
notably in al-Iianta, while carpentry flouiishes in 
al-Habban Husn al-Ghurgb and Nakab al-Hadjar 
are important ruins of the Sabaean period. 

In 1870 negotiations took place with Sultan 
Hadi regarding the cession of the two ports of 
Bii c Ali and Madjdaha to the 'lurks who wished 
to build quarantine stations heie This plan fell 
through however, owing to English opposition, as 
did a second attempt by lurkey, then very active 
in South Arabia, through c Izzet Pasha in 1882 to 
gain over the lords of Bir c Ali and Bal Haf for 
Turkey, on which occasion the sultan of the latter 
port was given a Turkish flag The T urkish sultan 
was mentioned in the khu{ba it is tiue, but depen- 
dence was not expiessed in any form indicating 
submissions To avert all eventualities, England on 
Apnl 30, 1888 concluded treaties of protection 
with the sultans of Bal Haf and Bii "All m which 
the latter in return for an annual payment bound 
themselves to enter into no lelations with foieign 
powers without English approval These treaties 
were renewed on March 15, 1895, aQ d J une G 
1896 and at the present day the whole terntoiy 
belongs to the British sphere of influence of the 
c Aden hinterland 

Biblography . J. R. Wellsted’s Reisen in 
Arabten , ed E. Rodiger, Halle 1842, 1. 283 sqq , 
322 sqq., C. Rittei, Die Erdkunde von Asten , 
vm/i , Berlin 1846, p. 663 , A. v. Wrede, 
Reise in Hadhramaut , ed H. v. Maltzan, Braun- 
schweig 1873, p 160 sqq , H. v. Maltzan, Reise 
nach Sudarabien, Braunschweig 1873, p 221 sqq ; 
C. Landbeig, Arabica , iv , Leyden 1897, p 67; 
v., Leyden 1898, p. 179 sqq., F Stuhlmann, 
Der Kampf um Arabten zwischen der Turket 
und England , in Hamburgische Forschungen , 
1., Braunschweig 1916, p. 144, 37* — 41*. 

(A. Grohmann) 

WAIJ§H^ BAFKl, a Persian poet, born 
at Bafl*, in KirmSn, died m 991 (1583) or 992 
(1584) and spent most of his life in Yazd. He 
wrote panegyrics in honour of Shah JahmSsp I 
and his court, began a poem (Lerhad u-SLirin) 
which he did not complete; it was, finished long 
afterwards by WisSl in 1265 (1848 — 1849). He 
wrote two other poems, Khuld-i Barin and Napr 
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u-Man$Hr, gfoazal’s and ki(<£' s. Per had u-Shlrin 
has been lithographed in Persia and several times 
in India. 

Bibliography # . Lu$f c All Beg, Atesh fade, 
Bombay 1277, p. m — 120, Rid 5 Kali Khan, 
Macfama?' al-Tu$ah(P, 11 51 — 54, Rieu, Pers 

Catal ., p. 663; Edw G. Browne, Hist, of Pers 
Literature m Modern Times , Cambridge 1924, 

р. 238; W. Ivanow, Descriptive Catalogue , Cal- 
cutta 1924, p. 300. (Cl. Huart) 

WA^IY (a), revelation [cf also kor^Sn, 

muhammad]. As to the etymology of the word, 
cf Jewish-Aramaic VHN u to hasten”, Aethiopic 
“to go round, to recognise”, and the non- 
religious meauing ilham bi-suPa, given by the 
Dictionary of Technical Tertfts\ on the use of 
the verb by the poets, cf. Lisan , s. v. As a religious 
technical term it is distinguished from inspiration 
(ilham, q v ) of saints, artists and otheis, from 
tanzll , which chiefly denotes the object of revelation 
and from inzal which denotes the sending down 
of revelation from heaven and from its heavenly 
archetype [see umm al-khab], in so far as it 
denotes levelation as transmitted to the 
pi o p het s. 

Use in the Kur J an. a In the early passage 
sura xcix 5 the earth is the object of divine 
levelation On that day shall she (the earth) tell 
out her tidings, because thy Lord hath inspiied 
her. In sura xxvm 6 the object of revelation is 
the mother of Moses, here al-Baidawi explains 
the term by inspiration 01 vision, m older to 
distinguish it from wahy propel. Likewise m sura 
xix 12 the subject of awha is Zakariya and its 
object his people; here it is explained by ammo? a 
In a peculiar way the term is used in sura vi 
112. Even thus have We given an enemy to every 
piophet, batans among men and among djmn 
tinsel discourses do they suggest ( yuhi ) the one 
to the other, in order to deceive. 

The technical term foi daemoniac inspiration 
is wuwas . The means of communication between 
God and man is wahy, either directly, or in- 
directly through the intermediary of the angels 
It is not for man that God should speak with 
him but by revelation, or fiom behind a veil, or 
He sendeth a messengei to reveal by Him, or he 
sendeth a messenger to leveal by His permission, 
what He will (sura xlu 50 sq ). — Allah’s com- 
munications to the angels are also called wahy, 
suia vm 12 When the Lord revealed unto the 
angels I will be with you etc 

b In many passages wahy and the verb awha 
iefer to the prophets befoie Muhammad Nuh 
(sura xxiii 27), Mdsa (sura xx. 13 etc , xxi 7, 
vn 160), Yusuf (suia xu. 15) etc. — All those 
who were sent before Muhammad, were men to 
whom We granted levelations (suia xxi 7). 

с . The chief object of levelation in the Kur’Sn 
is Muhammad Sura xm. 29. Thus have We sent 
thee to a people whom other peoples have pieceded, 
that thou mightest rehearse to them oui revelations 
to thee. — Sura xxxiv. 49 . But I have guidance, 
it is of my Lord’s revealing. Muhammad’s con- 
temporaries are astonished at his receiving revela- 
tions : A matter of astonishment to the men (of 
Mecca) that to a man among themselves We 
revealed etc. (sUra x. 2) But he says: I say not 
to you, “In my possession are the treasures of 
God”; nor a I know things secret”, neither do I 
say to you, “Verily, I am an angel”: only what 


is revealed to me do I follow (sUra vi 50 
The words of Allah thus revealed to him 
not be changed: And publish what hath 
revealed to thee of the book of the Lord, 
may change his words (sura xviu. 26). 

The divine character of Muhammad’s revels 
is emphasized in sUra liii. 4. Verily, it is no 
than a revelation revealed; his honesty in sUi 
93 But is any more wicked than he who de^ 
a lie of God, or saith, “I have had a revelat 
when nothing was revealed to him. — Muhan 
therefore is ordered to follow nothing but 
was revealed to him by his Lord (sura xx 
xhu. 42) He does not forbid any food, be< 
he does not find such a prohibition amonj 
revelations (sura vi 146) 

d. The contents and the aim of revelatioi 
described in various ways [see also muhamj 
The story of the Al c Imran is interrupted b 
verse (sura 111 39)* This is one of the am 
cement of things by thee unseen* To thee d 
reveal it — The story of Yusuf is introduce 
him with the verse In revealing to thee 
Kurban, one of the most beautiful narratives 
We relate to thee, of which thou hast \ 
aforetime been regardless (sura xn 3). — 
hammad’s following “the religion of IbrShli 
ascribed to divine inspiration (suia xvi. 
likewise his knowledge about the dj>nn hst< 
to the recitation of the Kur 3 an (sOra lxxu. 1 
well as about the disputations of the angels a 
creation of man is due to wahy (sura xxxvin. 69 

The aim of the revelation of the Kur 5 i 
mentioned m suia vi 19 And this Kurban 
been revealed to me, that I should warn yc 
it and all whom it shall reach. 

Various terms are used in the Kur 3 an m ore 
denote the contents of revelation. SUra v. 52. 
to thee We have sent down the book with 
(cf sura xxxix 2, 42, xxxu. 2, xxm. 72; xvn. 
etc ), confirmatory of previous scripture ar 
safe-guard (cf. vi 92) — Sura xxxi 1 sq . : 
are the signs of the wise book, a guidance 
a mercy to the righteous — Sara xxvu 2 . 
are the signs of the Kur’an and of the lucid I 
guidance and glad tidings to the believers. — 
vn 50 And now We have brought then 
book with knowledge have we explained 
guidance and mercy to them that believe. — 
xin. 52* And thus we have sent the spi 
thee with a revelation by our command, 
knewest not, ere this, what the book was, or 
the faith. But we have ordained it for a ligl 
Further the contents of revelation are < 
knowledge ( c tlm: sura 111. 54, 11. 114, 140), 
dom (sura xvu. 41), guidance (sUra xlv IO 
50 etc ), healing (sura xli. 44), light (sfli 
174, xlu. 52). 

Regarding the forms of revela 
recorded m the biographies of Mu] 
mad the following may be said. Th 
ginning of revelation consisted m dreams s 
pating real events (Ibn Higham, p. 151; T 
Tafsir , xxx. 138, Ibn Sa c d, 1/1. 129). Also 
wards such dream visions are said to have occi 
When c A 5 i§ha was under suspicion, she hopet 
Allah would reveal her innocence to Mul^ai 
in a dream vision (Ahmad b. Hanbal, vi. 
Bukhari, Tafsir , sUra 24, bilb 6). 

The first revelation in which Qjibril app 
to Muhammad took place on mount ljirtf, 
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the angel said to him* I am Cjibril. Thereupon 
Muhammad hastened to JChadldja, crying: Wrap 
me up (sGra lxxm. I or lxxiv. i). 

The first portion of the Kur’fin revealed was 
sura xcvi., when the angel, in the month of Ramadan, 
during his retreat, showed him a piece of cloth, 
on which this sura was wutten, saying, recite! 
When Muhammad protested that he could not 
write, the aDgel pressed him so strongly that he 
was neaily suffocated. At the third repetition the 
angel pronounced the verses which Muhammad 
retained. 

After this there came a pause ( fatra ) in revela- 
tion. During this time Muhammad was in such 
depression that the thought of suicide came upon 
him (Tabari, ed de Goeje, 1 1150, Ibn Ilisham, 
p. 156, 166, Ibn Sa c d, 1/1 131). The pause ended 
with the revelation of sGra lxxiv or xcm 

The angel who transmitted revelation was visible 
to Muhammad and to others (Bukhari, Faddil 
al-KuFan, bab 1, Ibn Hisham, p 154, cf. 156, 
AbQ Nu'aim, p. 69). To some extent the ascension 
[cf mi'ragj] and the night journey may also be 
reckoned as revelations Visions are also mentioned 
in the Kur 3 an Sura I111. 3 sqq Verily, it is no 
other than a revelation revealed one terrible in 
power taught it him, endued with undcistanding 
With even balance stood he And he was in the 
highest point of the horizon. Then came he nearer 
and approached closely, and was at the distance 
of two bows and even closer And he revealed 
to his servant what he revealed, his heart falsified 
not what he saw. Will ye then dispute with him 
what he saw? And he saw him once again, near 
the stdra- tree, which marks the boundary . . . His 
gaze turned not aside, nor did it wander, for he 
saw the greatest of the signs of the Lord. 

Sura lxxxi 19^ . Verily this is the word of 
an illustrious messenger, powerful with the Lord 
of the throne, of established rank . . faithful 
also to his tiust And your compatriot is not 
one possessed by djinn, for he saw him in a clear 
horizon. 

In other suras, however, revelation is said to 
have taken place by audition. Suia lxxv. 18 
Move not thy tongue that thou mayest hurry over 
the revelation, we verily will see to the collecting 
and the recital of it, when therefoie we recite, 
then follow thou the recital Afterwards, verily it 
shall be Ours to make it clear. — Moreover the 
whole form of the Kur 3 an with its often repeated 
kul a say” on the part of Allah, supposes revela- 
tion by the way of audition 
Particulars regarding Muhammad’s auditive reve- 
lations are to be found in the slra and chiefly in 
hadith. 

a. How they were perceived by Muham- 
mad. 1. “Sometimes it comes as the ringing of 
a bell, this kind is the most painful. When it 
ceases I retain what was said Sometimes it is an 
angel who speaks to me as a man, and I retain 
what he says” (Bukpri, Bad* al-Wahy y bab 2; 
Bad* al-J^halk , b. 6; Muslim, Faddil \ trad. 87; 
Tirmidhl, Mandktb , b. 7; NasG 5 !, 'iftttah , b. 37; 
Malik, Muwa(ta\ chap. al-Wudu* li -man mass 
al-KuFan , trad. 7; Ahmad b. Hanbal, li. 222; 
vi. 158, 163, 256^.). 

2. In a different form of this tradition Muhammad 
says: Sometimes it approaches me in the form 
of a young man ( al-fata ) who hands it down to 
me (NasST, If Utah, , bab 37). 


3. The Apostle of Allah heard a sound like 
tfce humming of bees near his face; thereupon 
sura xxm. 1 sqq . was revealed to him (Tirmidhl, 
Tafsir , sGra 23, trad. I , Ahmad b. Hanbal, 1. 34). 

4. The Apostle of Allah used to move his lips 
fiom pain, as soon as revelation began. After the 
revelation of sGia lxxv. 16, however, he listened 
till Djibrll had withdrawn, thereupon he lecited 
what he had heard (Bukhari, Tawhid , b. 43; 
al-Nasa'l, Iftttah , b. 37, Tayalisi, N°. 2628). 

5. “ . .on the authority of c Abd Allah b c Umar 

I asked the Prophet. Do you perceive the revelation ? 
He answered* Yes, I hear sounds like metal being 
beaten (cf above, undei 1) Then I listen, and 
often I think to die (from pain) (Ahmad b Hanbal, 

II 222) 

b How they were perceived by others. 
1 Even on cold days sweat appeared on his 
fore-head (Bukhari, Bad* al- Wahy , b 2 ; Tafsir , 
sura 24, b 6, Muslim, Fada*tl y trad 86; Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, vi. 58, 103, 197, 202, 256 sq , cf. 
111. 21, cf further above under a. 1.). 

2. Muhammad covers his head, his colour grows 
red, he snores as one asleep, 01 rattles like a young 
Camel, after some time he recovers {sun tya c anhu) 
(Bukhari, b 17; c £//«;«, b. 10, laddil 

al-KuFan , b. 2 , Muslim, Ha&db, trad 6 , Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, iv. 222, 224) 

3 Muhammad’s colour grows livid ( tarabbada 
lahu wadjhuhu Muslim, Hudud , tiad 13, 14, 
Fad a*il, trad. 88; Ahmad b Hanbal, v 317, 318, 
320 sq , 327, mutarabbid an Tabari, Tafsir , xvm. 
4, tarabbua" djildthi Ahmad b. Hanbal, 1 238 sq , 
tarabbada li-dhahka djasaduhu wa-watfrhuhu * Ta- 
yGlisi, No 2667). 

4 He falls into a lethargy or a trance ( subat . 
Ahmad b Hanbal, vi. 103) 

5 “Thereupon the Apostle of Allah sat down, 
turning towards him ( c Uthman b Maz c Gn) When 
they talked, the Apostle of Allah let his gaze 
swerve towards heaven, aftei a while he looked 
down to his right side and turned away from his 
companion, following his gaze and began to shake 
his head as if he tried to undeistand what was 
said to him, while c Ulhman sat looking on When 
Muhammad had reached his aim, his gaze turned 
anew towards heaven, etc ” (Ahmed b. Hanbal, 

1 318). 

6. “When Muhammad received a revelation . . . 
this caused him much pain, so that we perceived 
it That time he separated himself from his 
companions and remained behind Thereupon he 
began to cover his head with his shirt, suffering 
intensely, etc.” (Ahmad b. Hanbal, 1. 464). 

“When the Apostle of Allah received a revelation, 
he began to cover his face with his shirt. When 
he had swooned, we took it away, while etc.” 
(Ahmad b Hanbal, vi. 34, cf. above b 2.). 

7. Zaid b. Habit said: “I was at Muhammad’s 
side, when the sakina [q v.] came upon him. His 
thigh fell upon mine so heavily, that I feared it 
would break. When he recovered, he said to me: 
Write down, and I wrote down sGra iv. 97” 
(Ahmad b. Hanbal, v. 184, 190 sq.; Abu DawGd, 
Djikadj b. 19). 

8 . c Abd Allah b. c Amr said . “The sGra al-Ma’ida 
was revealed to the Apostle of Allah, while he 
was riding on his camel. The beast could not 
bear him any longer, so that he had to descend 
from it” (Ahmad b. Hanbal, 11. 176). A similar 
tradition on the authority of Asma 3 bint Yazld: 
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Ahmad b. Hanbal, vi. 455, 458; another tradition 
of the same type: Ibn Sa‘d, 1/1., 13 1. 

c. The circumstances under which 
revelation came upon Muhammad. 1 Mu- 
hammad is directly or indirectly asked for his 
opinion or decision, when the answer is revealed 
to him, e. g. concerning the use of perfumes 
duung the c utnra (Bukhari, b. 17; see 

above b 2 ); concerning excuses for staying at 
home during an expedition (Abn DSwUd, Dithad \ 
b 19, Ahmad b. Hanbal, v 184); concerning the 
question whether evil may proceed from good 
(Ahmad b Hanbal, lii 21; TaySlisI, No 2180), 
concerning the question whether his wives were 
allowed to relieve a want near town (Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, vi. 56), concerning c A 3 igba’s being or not 
being guilty (Bukhari, Tafslr, sura 24, b 6, Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, vi 103, 197), concerning divorce in 
case of adultery witnessed by one witness (TayalisI, 
No. 2667); concerning zthar (Tabari, Tafsir^xv 111 2) 
2. Revelation comes upon Muhammad while he 
is riding (above, b. 8., Tabari, Tafsir , xxvi. 39), 
while his head is being washed (Tabari, Tafstr , 
xviii 2), while he is at table, holding a bone in 
his hand (Ahmad b Hanbal, vi 56), while he is 
on the pulpit (Ahmad b Hanbal, 111. 21) 

d The contents of these revelations 
are not always communicated, and, if so, 
they are not always parts of the Kur 3 an 
(cf. Noldeke-Schwally, Geschichte dcs Qorarts , 1 
256 — 261), e g Muhammad’s answer to the 
question whether evil may proceed from good 
(Ahmad b Hanbal, 111 2 1 , TayalisI, No. 2180), 

the peimission granted to his wives to leave the 
town (Ahmad b. Hanbal, vi 56) the punishment 
of fornication (Ahmad b Hanbal, v 317, 318, 
320 sq , 327, not the dyat al-radjm\ the permission 
of Han (TayalisI, No 2667) 

As far as I can see, the idea of revelation has 
not called forth discussions of importance. Al-IdjI 
and his commentator al-Djurdjanl combat the 
views of philosophers accoiding to whom it is a 
charisma peculiar to the prophets that “they see 
the angels in their corporeal forms and hear their 
speech by revelation, it is not to be rejected that 
they being awake see what common people see 
when asleep, 1 e that they see persons who speak 
to them poetical words, which point to ideas 
corresponding to what really happens, since their 
soul is fiee from bodily occupations and can easily 
come into contact with the divine world ( c atom 
al-kuds) Often this peculiarity becomes in them 
a settled faculty which is easily set working”. 
This theory of revelation is, according to al-Idji, 
misleading, not being m harmony with the views 
of the philosophers themselves, according to whom 
the angels cannot be seen, being merely psychic 
beings, who do not pioduce audible speech, which 
belongs especially to corporeal beings So the theory 
of philosophers explains revelation as the imagining 
of what has no basis in reality, as little as what 
comes from the lips of ailing and lunatic people. 
Yet if any of us should command and prohibit 
on his own authority what is salutary and sensible, 
he would not on account thereof be a prophet 
How much the less then would be a prophetic 
utterance what is based upon imaginations which 
have no foundation and often are contrary to 
reason (, Mawdkif \ p 172 sq.). 
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(A J Wensinc 
WAISI, properly Uwais b Mehmkd, kr 
undei his makhlas of WaisI, a famous O 
man scholar and poet. Bom in 969 (1561- 
m Mashehir, the son of a k^di named Mel; 
Efendi, he also adopted a legal career After 
plet^ng his training in Constantinople with 
c ulema 5 S 5 lih Efendi and Ahmad Efendi, he 
a series of important posts in all parts of 
Ottoman empire (in Rosetta, Cairo, Ak E 
Tire, Alashehir, ^eres, Rodosto, Oskub, Gu 
djma) and died in 1037 (1628) in Oskub, v 
he filled the office of kadi seven times, afte 
dismissal at the age of 68 WaisI who was 01 
mothei’s side a nephew of the poet Mak&ll 
likewise a successful poet. He was also or 
the finest prose writers of his time and wroi 
a particularly fine persianising style. After 
death of B 5 kl, he was regarded as the grc 
master of his time in prose and verse His lang 
is laden with a foreign vocabulary and not 
to understand , his diction nevertheless is cl 
intellectual and attractive. r Ata :> i says of 
(Shakd’ik-i nu c mdniye 9 \ 7 1 5) that his poet 

better than his learning, his prose-style 
distinguished than his poetry, his gift of € 
taming finer than his prose and the beaul 
his face and figure more striking than his g 
entertaining. 

WaisI left a considerable number of wn 
in all fields Some of his works still have 
admirers, particulaily his two chief works . 
al-Nabt and K ha b- name. The former, the Si 
Waist or to give it its full title : Durrat al- 
ft Sirat Sahib al-Mfrdgj, is best known alth 
he did not quite finish it It only comes < 
to the battle of Badr The holograph is ir 
Serai library The book was continued by 
and after his death by Nazml-z 5 de-i Ba g h 
Waisl’s text with N&bl’s continuation was pn 
in 1245 m BQlak and m 1286 in Stambul 11 
collected works. No less celebrated is his £ 
name , a vision It is a conversation between Ahr 
and Alexander the Great in a dream writt< 
simple, clear Turkish. 

According to c Abd al-Hakk HSmid, the me 
school was founded by §hin 5 sl under the infli 
of poems in the style of this vision This J 
name , which is also called Walfa-ndme (Me 
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Tahir wrongly thinks there are two different works) 
and which contains a criticism of his times, has 
often been reprinted (Bul 5 k 1252, Istanbul 1263, 
1293, and in the collected works in 1286). 

His S&ahadat-name or Dustur al-Amal (Istan- 
bul 1283 and 1286) which is of a religious nature 
has often been printed as has his Munsha'dt 
(collection of letters, collected works 1286). 

His other works, of which Mehmed Tahir gives 
the fullest list, are still unprinted, e. g. his complete 
Dtwan of which only a few copies exist , a Tawba- 
ridme which deals with a saying of Zam al-Din 
Khali, Plr of the Zainlye order, the incomplete 
histoiy of the conquest of Egypt Futuh al-Mt^r , 
a leply to the attacks of the Kamus on the Sahah 
of Djawharl (holograph in the Raghib Pasha libiary), 
lastly two essays Ghurrat aHAsr fl 7 af sir Surat 
al-Nasr and Hadiyat al-Mukhhun wa - T a dhktr at 
al-Muhstnin. 

Btb l to gr ap hy ‘AtS 5 !, Shak(?tk-i mf manly e , 
Dhail, p 713 — 16; Katib Celebi (Hsdjdji Kha- 
lifa), Fezleke , 11 107, Riza, Tezkere , p 101, 

Brusalf M Tahir, c Othmdnli Mtf ell 1 fieri, 11 477, 
Thuraiya, Sidjilld c othmani , iv. 619 — 20; S 5 mi, 
Kamus al-A c lam , vi 4713, Ahmad Rifat, Lu- 
ghat-i ta'rikhiye wa-djoghrdf tye, vn 1300, 132, 
Hammer-Pui gstall, G O Z>., 111 203 and G 0 R , 
v 100, 663, ix 206, Gibb, Hist Ott Poetry , 
iii 208 — 18, Babinger, G 0 IV ^ p 152 — 54 

H. F. v. Diez, published a translation, Berlin 

1 81 1 Ermahnung an Islambol oder Strafgencht 
des turkischen Dichters Uweissi uber die Au*ar- 
tung der Osmanjn (Th Menzel) 

WAK C A NUWlS, WAKA°I C NUWlS 
Waktff nmuis is the officially appointed 

Ottoman historian while 7 ualfa nmuis means 
keeper of records, the distinction between the 
two terms was already pointed out by von Hammer, 
G 0 R., vu 465 The first official historian of 
the Ottomans is usually said to have been c Abd 
al-Rahman c AbdI Pa§ha (cf F Babinger, G 0 W, 
p 227 sql). The list of official Ottoman historians 
is not yet complete and accurate. There are gaps 
and errors in the list given by J v Hammer, 
G. 0 R., vni 591 sq (cf. thereon P Wittek in 
M. 0 G , 1 152 and 243^7 and also F. Babinger, 
G. 0 W , p 227, note 3 and p 285, note 1) It 
seems that a keeper of records (waff a nmuis) is 
occasionally given as official historian (wakcff 
ntiwis ), for example the poet' NeikesI (cf F 
Babinger, G. 0 W , p 173) while the case of 
Mustafa Rahml (cf F. Babinger, G 0 . IV , p.285) 
who is said to have been given the title of an 
official historian still wants elucidation The office 
of Ottoman official historian is in any case a conti- 
nuation of that of ska find medji who was appointed 
and paid by the court. The last wakcfi' nuwts 
of the Ottoman empire was Wasif Efendi [q. v ]. 

Bibliography'. Cf F. Babinger, G.O W ’., 
p 227, note 3 and p. 285, note 1 and the works 
there quoted. (Franz Babinger) 

WAKALA (also WikXla), mandate, autho- 
risation, is a contract ( ‘akd ) by which one con- 
tracting party, the muwakktl, commissions the other, 
the mandatary ( wakil ), to perform some service 
for him. 

I. In the Kur’Jn we find forms derived from 
wakala in the meaning of tt to rely upon, to trust 
in Allah” (fifth form) or associated with the idea 
that Allah, is the wakil , one of the 99 names 
of Allah, which according to the commentators 


has the meaning of hafis (SHra xn. 66; ix. 52; 
lxxm 9, xxvni 28) The word is therefore not 
found as a technical term. Nevertheless at the 
basis of Sara xxxn. n we have the idea which 
belongs lather to the field of law, that the angel 
of death is regarded as the authoused agent of 
Allah But this passage is not quoted as evidence 
that the conception of wakala is found m the 
Kui 3 an The fukahd ? quote as authority for wak 5 la 
Suia xvni. 18: “Send one of youi number with 
this your money to the city” This was an autho- 
risation and theiefore according to them Kur 5 amc 
authority for wakala Sura iv. 39 is also quoted . — 
“then send an aibitrator (= negotiator) from youi 
family and an arbitrator fiom his family” 

II. Hadlths are numerous about mandates and 
the mandatary, some of which may be quoted here 
The Prophet authorised Hakim b Hazam to purchase 
a sacrificial lamb (al-SaiakhsI, xix. 2) and on another 
occasion he appointed c \mr b Umaiya al-Damrl 
as his wakil at his mainage with Umm Hablba. 
Accoiding to Bukhari, Wakala , B 5 b 3, a shepherd 
may kill an animal that is near to death and the 
mandatary may repair the thing that is deterio- 
rating There are also hadlths regarding the mandate 
in criminal cases The Prophet for example gave 
authouty for a woman to be stoned and a drunkard 
to be beaten (Bukhari, Wakala , Bab 13) Other 
hadlths mention the agent who demands debts in 
names of a third person (Bukhail, Wakala , Bab 4). 
From this it is evident that the debtor satisfied 
the creditor by paying his agent Here the repre- 
sentation had further effects, for legal relations 
arose through the act of his agent between the 
principal and a third person. 

Ill Idjma c finally sanctioned the legality of 
representation (mashrffiyat al-wakala) The Muham- 
madans have from the earliest times to the piesent 
day used wakala, without the slightest disappioval 
being shown, in the settlement of their affairs 
with one another For wakala is an urgent necessity 
for man, since a man is sometimes not in a position 
to administer his own pioperty when on a journey 
or on the pilgrimage, or to manage his estate on 
account of his lack of ability, or pressure of business 
or his great wealth By wakala he can appoint a 
deputy The verse v 3 “Help one another to 
good deeds and to the fear of God” particularly 
urges this mutual help. — More particulaily people 
of high rank or office usually do not attend to their 
affairs personally but through authorised agents. 

IV. According totheteachingof thejunsts, 
the wakala is a contract and a revocable one 
( c akd dqafiz). 

1. For the validity ( sthha ) of the mandate 
we have the following four requirements (arkan) 

a the m u w a k k 1 1. 

b the wakil Both persons must be able to 
dispose of their pioperty (itlak al-tasarruf) A 
minor (/ abi ), a lunatic (mad^nun), a slave (*abd) 
or any one who is mahcfriir [q v ] cannot be 
either principal or agent For validity are also 
required the conditions demanded for other con- 
tracts In particular we should add that in marriage 
and divorce only a person of irreproachable 
character in the eyes of the law Qadtl) can be a 
wakil , while in all other cases this is not demanded 
If then a woman chooses a man who is not of 
blameless character for her wakil at a marriage, 
the marriage is invalid. According to the Mftlikls, 
a Muslim and a d&immi cannot be wakil for one 
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another; but the hadlth in Bukhari, Wakala , Bab 
2 is not so stuct. 

c. The object ( muwakkal flht) must be the 
propei ty of the pnncipal, definite, legal and 
capable of lepresentation Representation under 
a condition to come into operation in the future 
is not permissible The principal therefore cannot 
for example appoint a wakll in order to divorce 
a wife whom he is only going to marry at a later 
date 01 to sell a slave whom he is going to buy 
m the future 

Views differ on the question wether represent- 
ation by a deputy is possible in the case of acqui- 
ring mubahat , e g water, wood, or game 

In geneial one can appoint a mandatary for 
all actions which one can carry out oneself Thus 
we have proxies in all contracts, marriage and 
divoice, law-suits, payment of blood-money etc 
According to AbH Hanlfa’s teaching however, a 
representative in a law-suit could only be appointed 
with the approval of the othei side, his successors 
however did not think this necessary Accoidmg 
to the unanimous teaching of all the madhahib, an 
oath cannot be transferred to a proxy. A list of the 
commonest cases is given by al-Sarakhsf, xix 190 

As legards one's personal duties towards Allah 
and actions belonging to the sphere of the c tbadat , 
one cannot of course appoint a deputy because 
they are obligations of a purely peisonal nature, 
with the exception of the hadjdj and the distribution 
of zakat ( tafnkat [or add] al-zakat) A proxy 
cannot be appointed to commit ctimes like murdei 
or theft on account of the illegality of the action 

d The form [si gh a) r- that of offei and accep- 
tance (/ djiib wa-kabul ). Both parties must be willing 
for this legal transaction to take place and give 
their approval to it This is done by offer and 
acceptance. Acceptance may be given in silence 
or by an act which clearly shows the appioval 
of the mandatary Representation is purely a matter 
of mutual agreement 

2. The authorisation may be definite or 
general according as the proxy has to carry 
out a particular piece of business 01 all the busi- 
ness of his principal in the way he thinks fit 
The first kind of proxy is called zuakil mifatyan , 
thq latter wakll inutlak . The ShaflSs reject the 
general authorisation as they demand that the 
mandate must define accurately the nature of the 
business 

3 The proxy does his woik without a fee, 
but some recompense may be made by anangement. 
The proxy has in any case the right to be com- 
pensated for all expenses or losses that he has 
incuired This does not affect the mandate as such 
There is a difference of opinion among the jurists 
on the question where and when an agreement 
of this kind passes into hired seivice ( idjaid ) 

4 As to the liability {daman) it has to be 
remembered that the tvakil is a person of trust. 
His statement on oath is therefore valid without 
proof but only as far as the loss, deterioration and 
return of the res mandata is concerned. His statement 
regarding the return of the thing to another person 
than his principal is only to be accepted with proof 

The proxy must adhere to the ordeis given 
him and is responsible for all mistakes in the 
transaction; he is thus responsible, a. in tafrlt , 
1. e. culpa m omittcndo , if he does less than he 
ought strictly to do, and b in tdaddt, if he does 
more than he ought, 1. e. exceeds his commission. 


5. Termination. As the mandate is an c akd 
&diz, both parties can dissolve the contract when 
they please. The contract is dissolved like other 
contracts through death, insanity or the legal 
incompetence of one of the parties, since the 
mandatary like the depositary [cf. wADI € a] is 
regarded as amtn . 

V. Here we cannot go into the later develop- 
ment The Code Civil Ottoman , Art. 1449 — * 53 ° 
contains, broadly speaking, the doctrines of the 
Hanafis. In the Kawanin al-Mtsriya , wakala is 
dealt with in §§ 512 — 531 and in the Sfya rh al - 
Kanun, p 292 — 300. 

Bibliography Wensmck, Handbook of 
Early Muhammadan Tradition , Leyden 1 927, 
p. 13, Bukhari, Wakala ; Ibn al-Athlr, Nihaya , 
Cairo 1322, iv 242; al-SarakhsT, Kitab al - 
Mabsiit , xix. 2 , Ahmad Abu ’ 1 -Fath, Mu'atnalat , 
Cairo 1330, 11 567, v Tornauw, Musi. Recht y 
p 130 — In addition to the Fifch works: 
Sachau, Muh. Rechty Berlin 1897, p. 421 sqq.) 
van den Berg, Pnncipes du droit musulman , 
Algiers 1896, p 103 sqq , Halil , Mufrtasar 0 
sommano del dintto malechtta , transl. Dav. 
Santillana, Milan 1919, p 381 sqq , R. Grass- 
hoff, Die allgemeinen Lehren des Obltgationen- 
1 echtSy Gottingen 1895, p 82 sqq , 132 sqq.; 
Querry, Droit Musulman^ Pans 1871,1 557 
Young, Corps de droit ottoman , Oxford 1906, 
V1 375 S ( l ( I (Otto Spies). 

WAKAR, MIrza Ahmad ShIrazI with the 
takhallus Wakar (Browne vocalises it Wil^ar), a 
Persian poet, the eldest of the six sons of the 
poet Wisal His five brothers also attained fame 
as poets Specimens of the poetry of the father 
Wisal are given in t Madjrnd' al-Fusahd of Rida 
Kuli Kh 5 n, 11 528 sqq and in Browne, Persian 

Literature m Modern Times , p 318; in the last 
named work on p 30 1, 319 sqq and 323 sqq 
are also specimens of the work of Dawar! and 
Faihang, two brothers of Wakar In the Madymt 
11 103 sqq are two further poems of Wisal’s 

second son Mahmud Hakim and m 11 384, poems 
by Farhang Six kasidas on Nasir al-Din Shah 
composed by Wakar and his five brothers are 
given m the British Museum manuscript, N°. 370 
of Rieu’s Stipplem tit Rida Kill! Khan, op cit ., 
ii. 82 sqq., gives a few poems by Taw hid (MlrzS 
Isma'il ShirazI), another of Wisal’s sons 

Wakar must have been born about 1232 (1817) 
(cf Rieu, Supplement , p 230, Browne, op. cit, 
p 300) A few years after his father’s death (in 
1262 = 1846), Wakar travelled to India along with 
his brother Mahmud. He stayed there from about 
1266 (1849) to 1268 (1851) in Bombay until a 
letter from the nawwab Nusrat al-Dawla Flruz 
MlrzS induced him to return to Shiraz. Rida Kuli 
Khan says that Wakar was very highly honoured 
in Bombay, but the poet seems to have suffered 
from home-sickness there The verses in Mad/ma c , 
11 552 refer to his sojourn in India. 

In 1274 (1857 — 58) WafcSr was in Teheran 
where he was presented to the Shah Nasir al-Din 
and honoured by him with a &hil*<* and a pension. 
The date of the poet’s death does not seem to 
be exactly recorded He was not only a good 
Aiabic scholar but also a fine calligrapher. Rida 
Kuli Khan mentions a copy of RUml’s Mal&nawl, 
which he had copied in India. 

Works : B a hr am u-Bihru% y a mathgnawl. On this 
work and its contents cf. Rieu, Supplement , p. 229 
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sq . ; Andjutnan-t Dant$h^ a collection of anecdotes 
and short stories m the style of Sa c dl*s Gulistan . 
According to Rieu (op cit , p. 230), a lithographed 
edition appeared in 1289 in Teheran, and it was 
completed by the poet in 1281 (1864 — 1865). 

More accessible are the extracts from Wa^Sr’s 
lyric poetry, which are printed in the Maffomal 
at-FufaAa*, u 548 sqq . The poems are composed 
on the old traditional models of the pre-Mongol 
period, as is to be expected with a poet of the 
first half of the KadjSr epoch (cf. Browne, op. at ., 
p 299) In Wakar we find kaftdas, ktfas etc , also 
musammats , a kind of poem, which was revived 
m the Kadjar period after having dropped out of 
fashion even before the beginning of the Mongol 
period (Browne, op. at , p. 163). 

In addition to panegyrics on NSsir al-Dln Sh 5 h, 
Wakar also wrote them on TahmSsp Mfrzfc Mu’aiyid 
al-Dawla and on Nusrat al-Dawla Firuz among 
others It is particularly in the panegyrics that 
we frequently find passages which quite recall the 
mediaeval court poets (e g. Madjmd c , 11 550) 

An example of a very elaboiate simile quite in 
the classical vein is to be found m one of his 
kaftdas, a snowcloud is compared to a camel 
with foam at its mouth and a broken headstall 
( tnahar ) It is laden with pearls from c Aden, but 
the packing has burst and the pearls are being 
scattered in all directions (Madjmcf, 11 552) Pictures 
familiar to Persian panegyrics but which strike 
the western as peculiar are also found e g in 
the kasida on Nusrat al-Dawla Firuz (Madjmcf, 
»>• 553 )- 

The artifices of the classical period are of course 
also found , we may mention for example the tadj- 
rils between the words shaikh-t salkh w ard and 
shankh-i khurdsal (Madjmal, 11 550) Wakar some- 
times uses internal rhyme, e g Madjmcf^ 11. 551, 
555 The tasp.blbs are descriptive of natuie in 
the old style or they have an erotic subject Among 
the latter is a piece (Ma^ynd^ 11 549) which 

shows some similarity with the pretty musammat 
by Wakar’s brother Dawari printed in Browne, 
op at , p 319 sqq 

The matter of Wakar’s lyrics is for the rest of 
little interest He moves mainly in the cncle of 
ideas of the mediaeval poetry In addition to regular 
panegyrics we also have poems of religious and 
moral content (these are not his best), a letter 
in poetry to his father Wisal, verses on an earth- 
quake m Shiraz , indeed he even wrote a poem 
on an attack of fever 

Bibliography la addition to the works 

already quoted cf also Grundriss der Iran 

Philologie , ii. 314 (C F Buchner) 

WAffF or Habs (a ) is properly an Arabic 
masdar meaning a to prevent, restrain”. In Muslim 
legal terminology it means primarily “to protect 
a thing, to prevent it from becoming the property 
of a third person ( tarnllk )” (Sarakhsl, Mabsuf , xn. 
27) By it is meant x. state land, which on 
being conquered passed to the Muslim community 
either by force or by treaty and remained m 
possession of the previous owners on payment of 
the blyirii# and could neither be sold nor pledged 
by them (cf. e g. Mawardf, AkkUm , ed Enger, 
p. 237 sq.) and 2 commonly a pious endow- 
ment, which is defined in various ways in the §harl c a 
according to the school. Following up these defi- 
nitions we may say that by wakf (plur. awkaf) 
is meant a thing which while retaining its sub- 


stance yields a usufruct and of which the owner 
has surrendered his power of disposal with the 
stipulation that the yield is used for permitted good 
purposes. Wa^f really means however the legal 
process by which one creates such an endowment 
(synonymous with tahbis , tasbil or tahrim) and m 
popular speech became transfened to the endow- 
ment itself, which is properly called mawkuf , 
tnahbus , muhabbas or habis Among the Malikis 
and therefore in Morocco, Algiers and Tunis the 
name hubus (plur. of habis) or the syncopated 
fotm hubs (pi. abbas') predominates (hence in 
French legal ianguage habous) 

I. The mam principles of Fikh 

1. The founder ( wakif ) must have full right 
of disposal over his property; he must theiefore 
be in full possession of his physical and mental 
faculties, be of age and a free man ( ^aktl , bahgh , 
hurr) lie must fuither have unrestricted owner- 
ship in the subject of the endowment. Endowments 
by non-Muslims are theiefore only valid if they 
are intended for a purpose not incompatible with 
Islam (e g. they must not be intended for Christian 
chuiches or monastenes) 

2 The object of the endowment 
( mawkuf ) must be of a permanent nature and 
yield a usufruct ( manfala ), so that it is primal lly 
real estate There is a difference of opinion about 
movables. One section of the Hanafis regards the 
granting of movables in an endowment as inad- 
missible but the majority, like the Shafi c Is and 
Malikis, grant the pnnciple, when it is a case of 
things which can be the subject of an agreement 
legal in the SharT c a, e g. animals for their milk 
and wool, trees for then fruits, slaves for their 
labour, books for study There are however here 
also differences of opinion on points of detail 
(thus ShirazI does not permit a slave to be made 
a wakf) Provisions, money (prohibition of usury’) 
etc are in general not admitted as their substance 
is consumed, they can only be the object of a 
sadaka Among the Malikis a manfa^a can also 
be made a wakf, e. g the yield of a piece of 
ground which is let for the period of the lease 
(Khalil, 11 553). 

3 The purpose of the endowment must be a 
work pleasing to God ( kurba ) although this is 
not always apparent on the surface Two kinds 
are distinguished . wakf khairi , endowments of a 
definitely religious or public nature (mosques, 
madrasas, hospitals, bridges, waterwoiks), and wakf 
ahli or dhurrt , family endowments, for example 
for children or grand-children or other relations, 
or for other persons; the ultimate purpose of 
such a foundation must however always be kurba , 
for the poor for example. 

An endowment for oneself is however invalid 
(except in Abu Yusuf). The §hafi c Is give a sub- 
terfuge (hila) to evade this condition the thing 
which is to be the subject of the endowment is 
to be presented or sold at a low price to a third 
person; the latter can then create an endowment 
in favour of the original owner Ibn Hadjar men- 
tions a further subterfuge which is rejected by 
others: a wakf is created in favour of the children 
of the benefactor’s father and m the deed he 
himself is exactly described (Ardablll, Anwar , i. 
433). On two other subterfuges see Kazwlnl, Kitab 
al-Htyal , ed. Schacht, iv. 45. 

4. The form need not be a written one, al- 
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though this is usually the case The founder must 
clearly express his wishes either by wakaftu , 
habbastu , sabbaltu or if he uses other formulae 
by an addition that tt it must neither be sold nor 
given away nor bequeathed” (a phrase always 
occurring in wakf documents, cf. the tradition 
quoted below and the wakf document of Shafi'l, 
Umm , in 281 — 83; otherwise it would only be 
a sadaka) The founder must further describe the 
object accurately and state exactly for what pur- 
pose and in whose favour the endowment is made. 
The fikh works deal very fully with the interpre- 
tation of the separate expressions describing those 
for whom the foundation is intended. 

5. The following conditions are further 
necessaiy for the completion of a valid wakf 
a It must be made in perpetuity (mtfabbad), which 
in the case of foundations for definite individuals 
is managed by allotting the proceeds after their 
death to the poor It is therefore also inalienable 
b It must come into force at once and there 
must be no provision for postponing it (mtinadj- 
djaz ), except the death of the founder; but 
m this case as in the case of a will the founder 
can only make one third of his property wakf. 

c It is an 11 revocable legal transaction ( c akd 
lazim ), but according to Abu Hanifa (not however 
his pupils and the later Hanafls), the foundation 
may be revoked except when it is connected with 
the death of the founder (SarakhsT, Mabsut , xu. 
27) The Hanafi founder therefore always brings 
a formal suit against the administrator for the 
restoiation of his property; the judge, who then 
has the choice between the teaching of Abn 
Hanifa and that of Abfi Yusuf, decides according 
to AbH Yusuf, since the latter teaches inevocability, 
and confirms the wakf by rejecting the petition 
d Among the Hanafls (also in Ibn Abl Laila, 
Sarakhsi, xu 35) and the Imamfs there is further 
required the conveyance ( tasltni ) of the endow- 
ment to those for whom it is intended or rather 
to the administrator; on the other hand not in 
Abn YGsuf, since according to him, as in the other 
schools, the endowment is already complete by the 
declaration of the founder’s wishes ( kaw /) In the 
case of a foundation for the common good (mosque 
Of cemeteiy) the conveyance is completed by its 
being used, even if only by one person 

Among the Malikls on the other hand, the points 
mentioned here are not essential, e. g. it can be 
revoked not only by the founder but also by his 
heirs (Khalil, transl SantUlana, 11. 560 — 61). 

6 As Muslim law does not know the conception 
of the legal person, opinions differed regaidmg 
the position of the wakf in the law of 
property. According to one view (ShaibanT, 
AbS Ytlsuf and the later Hanafis; Shafi c I and his 
school), the foundei’s right of ownership ceases, 
it is usually said that it passes to Allah; this 
however only denies the right of ownership of 
the founder and that of all other mortals. Accoi- 
dmg to a second view (Abn Hanifa [cf. thereon 
also Sh 5 fi% Umm , iii. 275 and the Malikls) 
the founder and his heirs retain the right ot 
ownership; he is however prevented from exercis- 
ing it. According to the followers of this school, 
in the case of a mosque, the right of ownership 
of the founder ceases as soon as a single person 
has performed his salat in it. According to a third 
view (some Shafts, Ahmad b. Hanbal), the owner- 
ship passes to] the beneficiaries ( tnaw&tif c alaihi ) 
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(cf e g §htr 5 zl, Tanblh y ed. Juynboll, p 164, 7 ) 
The ownership in the yield ( manfcfa ) belong! 
however, according to all jurists, to the mawkuj 

c alaihi . 

7. The administration of the wafcf is it 
the hands of a tiazir , katytrn or mutawalll whc 
receives a salary for his services. The first admim 
strator is usually appointed by the founder; fre 
quently he is the founder himself (among th< 
Malikls this invalidates the foundation). The fcad 
has a right of supervision; he appoints the admim 
strators and if necessary dismisses them (e. g. fo 
neglect of duty) The form of the administration an< 
the use to which the revenues are put depend on tin 
conditions laid down by the founder. The revenue 1 
must however be used primarily for the maintenanci 
of the buildings etc ; only the surplus goes t< 
the benefictaries Agreements to lease the land' 
and buildings can only be made for three year 
as a maximum 

8 . Extinction of the wakf. If the founds 
secedes from Islam, the foundation becomes mvalic 
and passes to his heirs Endowments which hav< 
lost their object fall, according to the view helc 
of the position with regaid to the law of property 
to the legitimate heirs (among the Malikls onb 
if they are poor) or they must be used for tin 
pooi or for the common good , in no case ma; 
they be confiscated by the temporal authorities 

II Origin, history and significance 

According to the general opinion of the Muslim 
there were no wakfs in Arabia before Islam, neithe 
in houses 01 lands (cf Sh^fi'l, Umm , 111 275, 280) 
The dukaha 3 trace the institution to the Prophe 
although there is no evidence of this m the Kur 3 5 n 
In comparison with other things the support fo 
this institution in tradition is veiy slight althougl 
it is always said by the legists that the companion 
of the Prophet and the first caliphs used to mak 
wakfs In a tradition of Anas b Malik it is sai< 
that the Prophet wished to purchase gardens fror 
the Banu ’ 1 -Nadjdj 5 r in order to build a mosque 
they refused to take the purchase money howeve 
and gave the land for the sake of God (BukhSr 
Wasayd , bab 28, 31, 35) According to a traditio 
of Ibn c Omar, on which the legists lay chief stresi 
c Omar, later caliph, at the partition of Khaiba 
acquired lands ( ard ) which were very valuable t 
him and asked the Prophet whether he shoul 
give them away as $adaka . The Prophet replied 
“Retain the thing itself and devote its fruits t 
pious pui poses” ( habbis aslaha wa-sabbil thatna 
ratahaf c Omar did this with the provision tha 
the land should neither be sold nor bequeathed 
he gave it as $adaka for the poor, (needy) relatives 
slaves, wanderers, guests and for the propagatio] 
of the faith (ft sabll All ah') , it is not to be 
sin for the administiator to eat of it in moderatioi 
or feed a friend if he does not enrich himself fror 
it (BukhSrI, Shuruf b 5 b 19, Wasaya , bab 29, cl 
33, Muslim, Wafiya, tr. 15, 16, Ibn Madia, $3 
dakaf bab 4; Ibn Hanbal, 11 12, 55; Ibn Sa'c 
f'abakaf ui/i. 260, cf. Nasa 3 i, /Abas , bab 2, 3' 
In another version the reference is to a palm-garde 
called Thamgh (Bukhari, JVajaya, bab 23; Nasa* 
/Abas , bab 3, Ibn Hanbal, n. 1 14) which he at 
quired from the Jews of the BanB Had tha (lb 
Hanbal, 11. 125). In both cases however, th 
reference is to one and the same piece of groun 
in &jjaibar which was called Thamgh (cf. Nawaw 
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Shark Muslim\ SarakhsT, Mabsut , xii. 31; Mutar- he showed that in Egypt the custom of making 
rizi, Mughrtb , s. v. , according to Ibn al-Athlr, sites in the towns (rtbd 0 ) wakf and not agricultural 
Nthaya , s. v , however, Thamgh was a quite well land (aradi) which existed down to the Tulumd 
known estate of c Omar’s in Medina). A third period, goes Iback to a Greek pnginal But already 
tradition of Anas b Malik concerns a family in this early period agricultural land must else- 
endowment In keeping with the pronouncement where have been made wakf; Sh 5 fi c I already speaks 
in SUra 111. 86, Abfi Talha gave the Prophet his of this and Bukhatl ( IVasaya, b 5 b 27) has a chapter : 
favourite piece of ground, the BanuhS 3 gaiden u If anyone makes agricultural land (ard) wal^f and 
(in Medina, where Mu c awiya afterwards built the does not give the boundaries”. This was not un- 
Kasr Ban! Hudaila; cf. Yakut, 1. 783) where the known to the Byzantines also; Justinian Novelle 
Prophet used to go to to enjoy the shade and 65) exceptionally allows the Mysian church to 
drink the w f ater The Prophet howevei gave it sell lands and vineyards, which had been given 
back to him with the observation that he should as endowments for the ransom of pnsoneis and 

make it an endowment for his relatives. Abfi to be used for the poor and brought in no yield 

Talha thereupon gave the garden as a sadaka for worth mentioning. 

Ubaiy and Hassfin f Bukhari. IVasaya , bab 17; cf. On the further history of the wakfs in Egypt 
Nasa 5 i, Ihbas , bab 2). In other traditions quoted Makrlzl ( Khitat , 11 295 sq ) gives interesting notes 
by Bukhari ( WasTiya^ bab 12. about a sacrificial Abu Bakr Muhammad b. c All al-Madharfi 3 ! (this 
-animal, IVasaya , bab 32 a riding camel) and is the right reading, d. 345 = 956) was the first 
others regarding the making wakf of movables it to make agricultural land wakf foi the holy cities 
is only a case of simple sadaka The case of the and dther purposes The Fatimids however at 
palm-garden ( htfit ) in Bukhfiri, IVasaya , bab 20 once forbade the making wakf of country estates 
is similar and entrusted the Kadi ’l-Kudfit with the supei- 

The legists seek to trace the institution of wakf vision, assisted by a diwan al-ahbds. In 363 

back to the Piophet through these traditions It (974) al-Mu c izz ordered the propel ty of the en- 

is remarkable however that the oldest legists are dowmcnts and the wakf documents (r hate? it) to 
not agreed on essential points of the wakf In be handed ovei to the state tieasury ( bait al-mal ); 
this connection ShafiVs polemics against unnamed the revenues from the wakfs were then farmed 
opponents, certainly including Abu Hanifa, are out for 1,500,000 dirhams annually*, out of this 
interesting ( Umm , 111. 275 sqq , 280) There the sum the beneficiaries were paid while the rest 

view of Shuraih (d. 82 = 701) is lefuted, which went to the treasuiy As a result of this system 

challenges the admissibility of wakf at all by quoting of fanning them out, the wakf possessions had 

a saying of the Prophet not found in the canonical so sunk in value by the time of al-Hfikim that 

collections* “No withholding from the quotas or- the revenues in the case of many mosques no 
darned by God” (la habs aC an fata? id Allah) Shafi c i longer sufficed for their maintenance ^405(1014) 
attacks the view that the wakf lemains the property he theiefore created a large new foundation and 
of the founder and his heirs The inalienability had the condition of the mosques regularly examined 
of the wakf was disputed by Shuraih as the Prophet In the Mamluk period the foundations were 
was said to have sold things which had been made divided into thiee groups I Ahbas These were 
wakf (habis) (KasanI, Bade* ff al-Sancdi c , vi 219) under the supervision of the dawadar al-sultan 
An illustration of this is given in a note to the and were administered by a nazir with a special 
above quoted third tradition in Bukhari, according diwan , they comprised extensive estates (in 740 
to this, Hassan sold his share to Mu c awiya Hassfin [1339] 130,000 faddan) in the provinces of Egypt 
however was attacked for this §hSfi c l seems to and were used to keep up mosques and zawiyas. 
have contributed to the success of the views on Makrlzl (d 845 = 1442) complains bitterly about 
wakf, which later became predominant Abu Ytlsuf the abuse and neglect of these endowments, they 
is said to have first declared for the irrevocability had come through corrupt practices into the hands 
of the wakf, when on a pilgrimage he saw in of the emirs; the beneficial les, who were called 
Medina the numerous wakfs of the Muslims (SaiakhsI, fakih or khatib but knew nothing of fikh or of 
Mabsut , xn. 28) All this suggests that the insti- preaching, were registered m the name of some 
tution of the wakf arose only after the death of ruined mosque 2 Awkdf hukmtya These con- 
the Prophet m the course of the first century a.h sisted of town lands in Misr and Kahira; their 
and only assumed rigid legal forms in the second revenues were earmaiked for the two holy cities 
century. Its origin is to be sought m the strongly as well as for charities of all kinds They were 
marked impulse to charitable deeds which is under the control of the K 5 di ’ 1 -Kudat and were 
characteristic of Islam; thus we find it associated administered by a ridzir (sometimes by two, one 
m a tradition (see above) with an appropriate verse for each part of the city); theie was a special 
of the Kur 3 5n,and Sh 5 fi c l ( Umm , 111 275) calls it diwan for each part of the town In this connection 
a { adaka tnuhatrama. In addition there was the Makrlzl again makes a touching complaint about 
fact that the Arabs found in the conquered lands the conditions which were becoming worse and 
foundations for the public benefit for churches, worse; from the time of al-Malik al-Nasir Faradj 
monasteries, orphanages and poorhouses (/za* causae) (801 — 815 = 1398 — 1412) the wakf estates had 
and may have adopted this form for the practice become poorer and poorer as a result of mal- 
of the charity recommended by their religion These administration. The kadis in return for bribes 
endowments of the Byzantine period were inalien- allowed sales, without another piece of ground 
able, and managed by admimstratores and were being purchased in place of that sold; it was 
under the supervision of the bishops (cf especially only necessary to produce witnesses who alleged 
Justinian, Novelle 131; Saleilles, Les Ptae Causae that this or that building was dangerous to the 
dan f le droit de Justimen , in Melanges Getardtn , neighbours and the passers-by. 3. Awkaf ahliya, 
Pans 1907, p. 513^.) C. H. Becker (Isl., ii. 404) family endowments, each of which had their own 
had already come to the same conclusion when administrator. These were monasteries (blfinkllh) 
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madrasas, mosques, tiirbas, which owned extensive 
estates in Egypt and Syria, some of which were 
originally state lands, which had been acquired 
and made wakf. The emir BarkUk (784 — 801 = 
1382 — 1398) had already tried to confiscate these 
estates but his scheme failed against the protest 
of the fukahS 3 . They were however confiscated 
under his successors 

Conditions in other lands must have been similar 
to those in Egypt. A hundred years before Makrizl 
we find the HanafI Sadr al-Shari c a al-Hsanl (d 
747 = 1346) in Transoxania complaining that the 
kadis made the wakfs void by a hlla (Snouck 
Hurgronje, Verspr . Geschnftcti , li. 163) 

The wakf inscriptions (usually only extracts 
from the wakf documents [wakftya] which were 
placed on mosques, madrasas etc. the better to 
prevent the endowment falling into oblivion) afford 
many valuable details. According to numbers, 
business premises were most frequently made wakf, 
usually small shops ( hanut ) which often belonged 
in scores to a wakf, but also warehouses ( khan , 
funduk) and stables (ruwcf in Fas of the year 756 
[ x 3 5 5] 7 A 1 se i XI, xu 363), then there were 

tenements ( ' dar ) or even smaller dwellings Along- 
side of these we have various industrial premises 
baths, mills, bakeries, oil and sugar presses, soap 
woiks, paper works ( waraka CIA , Jerusalem, 
N°. 70 of 695 = 1295), looms {tit at in Fas of the 
year 725 [1325] J A , toe. at ., p. 195), post- 
houses (yam, in Baghdad of 760 [1359] Saire- 
Herzfeld, Archaol Reise , 11 188) In the thud 

place are agricultural establishments, m^st fre- 
quently gaidens, but also farms and even whole 
villages (kai ya, in Morocco madshai , first found 
in 666 [1267] in Homs of Sultan Baibars Oppen- 
heim, Inschnften aus Synen , N° 3 and 721 [1321] 
in Fas of the Marlmd Abu Sa c ld J A , ser 11, 
x 158) 

The use to which the produce, sometimes in 
money and sometimes in kind, was to be put 
was minutely prescribed in the foundation docu- 
ment In addition to benefiting the poor the revenues 
were primarily used to pay the staffs of mosques, 
madrasas, Kur 3 an schools, hospitals 01 to be used 
for the benefit of the inmates of a monastery etc. 
(cf for details C H Becker, Islamstudien , 1 264 sq 
[from which the statements here without a reference 
are taken], for mosques and madrasas cf vol. 
111 , p 368 — 369, for libraries etc cf kitabkhana) 
The income was also used in some way foi the 
two holy cities Kahtbay in 885 (1480) for example 
ordered that from the revenues corn should be bought 
to provide dashtsha for the inhabitants of and 
visitors to Medina (CIA., Egypt, N°. 324), or 
the revenues, as in Tnpolis in the case of the 
wakf al-siir which dates from the middle ages, 
were eaimarked for the maintenance of the city 
walls (Califano, p. 127; now used for othei pious 
purposes) Very frequently we find the provision 
that only what is left over, after paying wages 
etc. is to be used for the maintenance of the 
building ( C.I A ., Jerusalem, N° 39 of 595 [1198], 
Egypt, N°. 538 of 710 [1310]; Bel, Inscr. arabes 
a Fes , in J A ., ser. 11, x 119 of 810=1408) 

The inscriptions are also eloquent about abuses, 
embezzlements, and exploitation of the wakfs. Thus 
we frequently find edicts which free the wakfs 
from unjust burdens and taxes (cf e g Sobern* 
heim, in Baalbek , Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen u. 
Untersuchungen , iii. [1922], N°. 36 and 38). The 


founders themselves endeavoured to prevent em- 
bezzlement etc by dividing the lands among a 
number of endowments in small portions so that 
the several administrators could keep a check on 
one another, or the supervision is put by the 
founder in the hands of an administrative com- 
mission, to which the kadi, the khatlb and the 
prominent citizens of the town belong (e. g. in 
Mostaganem of the year 742 [1340] in 7 A , ser. 1 1, 
xm 81). We have very early evidence of a 
central walj;f administration like that of Egypt, 
e. g. under the Umaiyads m Cordova there was 
a central treasury for the wakf (bait almal in 
contrast to the state treasury khizanat al-mal') 
under the supervision of the Kadi ’l-Kudat (L6vi- 
Provencal, V Espagne musulmane. Pans 1 932, 
p 71, 85) and in Fas in the time of the Marlnids 
there was an official who had to administer all 
the wakfs of the town (J. A , ser. 11, xii. 370)* 
But all this could not permanently prevent em- 
bezzlement and frittering away of the wakf estates. 

The wakf system in the east was very beneficial 
in ameliorating poverty and misery and in fur- 
thering learning, but it had its shady side morally 
as well as economically On the one hand, con- 
siderable sections of the populace were taken from 
industry by the continual creation of new sine- 
cures and supported at the expense of the country ; 
on the other hand, the capital for these great 
endowments had to be supplied by the wealthy 
and this was acquired not by productive labour 
but by extortion and unprecedented exploitation 
of the people (cf. C H Becker, op at ) The 
immense accumulation of landed property in the 
•possession of the Dead Hand further was econo- 
mically injurious, although from time to time 
confiscations by the state and illegal disposal by 
the administrators had a regulating effect One 
consequence of this accumulation very frequently 
was that the soil was not used to the best advan- 
tage; these great latifundia are even often an 
impediment to the introduction of modem agri- 
cultural methods They often deteriorated so much 
that the yields weie not even sufficient for the 
necessary upkeep and improvements. To avert 
this evil and to arouse the personal interest of the 
tenants perpetual leases have been granted, ap- 
parently since the xvith century, which differ some- 
what in the different countries but are the same 
in their main lines Origmally only used in case 
of lands that had gone out of cultivation, they 
gradually came into use for other wakf estates also. 

The most widely distubuted type of agreement 
of this kind (throughout the whole of the former 
Tuikish empire including Egypt and Tnpolis) is 
the n&aratain (in contrast to this the short term 
lease is called tdyara wahtda') so called from the 
two sums m it the tenant pays a lump sum down 
according to the value of the land on the con- 
clusion of the agreement ( tdjara mifadjdjald) and 
an annual fixed rent (idjara mtdad/gja/a) so that 
the right of ownership in the endowment may 
not lapse He is bound to keep the land m order 
and make it productive. He can bequeath it 
(originally only to his children, since 1867 however, 
to other heirs named by statute) and sell his rights 
in the land with the approval of the administrator 
of the endowment. If the tenant dies or the tenant 
following him without leaving heirs the land as 
maklUl goes back to the endowment. New buildings 
are regarded as increment. 
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Another kind of agreement usual in Syria and 
Egypt is the htkr which corresponds to the kirdar 
in Tnpolis and Tunis but has a rent which rises 
or falls with alterations m the value of the piece 
of ground The tenant can only bequeath it, but 
has unrestricted rights in his new buildings and 
new plantations The agreement only becomes 
void on non-payment of rent. In Turkey the 
mukatda is similar and in Tunis the enzel ( tnzal ) 
agreement, but with a fixed annual rent and m 
Algiers down to the French occupation the ana 
( c ana*) agreement and m Morocco the guelza 
(djalsa in the case of business houses and factories) 
and gza (djaza*: in case of agricultural lands) (cf. 
Michaux-Bellaire, m R M M , xm [1911], 197-248), 
as well as throughout the Maghrib the fehaiw [or 
hhulu ] al-intifa z . In all these agreements it is 
a question of the usufruct ( hukuk al-manafR) The 
thing itself ( rakaba ) remains the ptoperty of the 
endowment, which is recognised by the payment 
of rent, while the manfa'a became the pioperty 
of the lessee. As a result the legists, who at first 
regaided these agreements in accoidance with the 
customaiy law as an unpermitted innovation, in 
the end came to tolerate them since the inaliena- 
bility of the wakf remained secure 

These vaneties of agreement were not however 
created specially for the letting of wakf estates 
but were rather older forms of lease adapted to 
the wakf They probably originated in cases in 
which a piece of land had been made wakf with 
similar formulae. Thus the djaztf is already found 
in the Marlnid period in a waljf document for 
the medrese al-Sahrldj m Fas of the year 723 
(1323) in which such djaza? plots of ground are 
made wakf [J. A , ser. 11, x 222); similarly in 
Egyptian wakf documents of the year 691 (1292) 
htkr lands are made wakf (Moberg, m M O , xn 
[1918], 10, N° 8 ) According to Makrlzl ( ' Kh itat, 11 
1 14), it is a question of “lands the development 
of which undertaken by a third person is pre- 
vented”. They were originally state lands, which 
however on payment of ground rent ( adjr ) could 
be built upon or used foi planting gardens Later 
however, they became completely wakf (Makrlzl, 
ed Wiet, 11 107) According to a fatwa of al- 

Fartlkl (d 1061 = 1670), the htkr agreement is 
a form of lease by which land is given in per- 
petuity when built upon or cultivated. Similarly 
the kirdar , a word which must be of Persian 
origin, is found as early as a fatwa of al-Bazz 5 zi 
(d 877 = 1424) In both cases we have the 
question whether such a piece of ground can be 
made wakf (in Ibn c Abidin, Radd al-Mukhtar , 
Misr 1327, 111. 428) These agreements probably 
deal with forms of lease which were originally 
used m the state domains and are ultimately a 
survival of the ancient emphyteusis, which was 
already usual in the Byzantine period for churches 
and monasteries and their lands (Mitteis and 
Wilcken, Grundzuge und Chrest. der Papyrus - 
Kunde, l/i , p 313). 

Family endowments are almost as old as 
those for the public good. The earliest example 
is the wakf document in which Shafi c l makes his 
house m FustS( with everything belonging to it 
wakf for his descendants ( Umm , 111. 281 — 283). 
Such foundations while being a charitable object 
in keeping with religion, primarily secure the 
descendants an income for all emergencies and in 
particular protect the property m times of inse- 


curity from unscrupulous rulers, although in 
practice they did not always have the desired 
result (cf above). In addition it was a legal means 
of evading the Kur’Snic law of inheritance, whether 
m order to exclude particular heirs or to include 
those not entitled to inherit 01 in order to keep 
the estate intact, when it would be broken up by 
the application of the law of inheritance. The 
institution of the family endowment was also 
abused for other pui poses* a man would make 
his property wakf for his descendants in order to 
put it out of reach of his creditors, which however 
is forbidden in a fafrva of Abu * 1 -Su c ud (d 928 = 
1474; cf Brit Mus. Add MS N°. 7,834, fol. 13 i b ) 
Family endowments in the east are veiy numerous 
and economically harmful from their great extent. 
In Egypt for example, the income from these 
endowments in 1928 — 1929 was higher than that 
from all the other wakfs together (over £ 1,000,000, 
cf R E Is /, 111 295) 

III. Modern Conditions 

The estates of the Dead Hand in the formei 
Turkish empire were estimated at three quarters 
of the whole aiablc land and in modem Turkey 
they have recently been calculated at T£ 50,000,000 
in value ( O M , v. [1925], 8, in the Budget for 
1928 the revenues are entered as T£ 3,489,000). 
Towards the middle of the xixth century, they 
comprised in Algiers the half, in 1883 in Tunis 
! / 3 and in 1927 in Egypt ‘/g of the cultivated 
soil The accumulation of such extensive posses- 
sions in the Dead Hand meant a serious injury 
to the economic life of the country , but apart 
from anything else a piece of ground that is wakf 
cannot be burdened by a mortgage In addition 
theie weie everywhere abuses in the management 
of these estates and frequently there was an un- 
certainty in law regarding the question of ownership. 
The wakf system thus everywhere became a problem 
in the course of the last century The Euiopean 
Powers (France) were the first to see in it an impe- 
diment to the economic development of their Muslim 
colonies but Muslims themselves (Turkey, Egypt) 
aie now no longer blind to this point o view 

France was the first to tiy to tackle the problem 
m Algiers and in not very skilful fashion As early 
as 1830 it was laid down that all public habous 
should pass into the possession of and be admini- 
stered by the French government which aroused 
particular indignation among the Muslims on account 
of the endowments for the holy cities The inaliena- 
bility of the habous was then overcome indirectly 
in 1844 th e permanent rent was declared redeemable 
and in 1858 the ana - contract became a simple 
contract of sale, m which the rent was regarded as 
the interest on the purchase price. It was further 
ordained that the argument of inalienability should 
not be used as a giound of a charge against either 
French or natives. The sale of the habous was 
thus protected Finally by the law of July 26, 1873, 
the legal position of land was brought completely 
under Fiench law and all conditions contradictory 
to it were abolished. The sale of the habous was 
thus recognised in practice, but in order not to 
interfere further with the religious sentiments of 
the Muslims or with their family life, the institution 
was left in existence as a means to circumvent 
the Muslim law of inheritance, although in this 
mutilated form. Since 1873 the French courts have 
adopted this standpoint, which does not follow 
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with absolute certainty from the ordinance llie 
tenants of the wakf are now no longer guaranteed 
the peaceful enjoyment of the endowment, since one 
of the partners can sell the habous and the others 
m such a case have to make their claims against 
him. The Muslim population however avoided a 
sale as far as possible or again invested the 
proceeds in another piece of ground to take the 
place of the first. 

France went to work more cautiously in Tunis 
and Morocco. Khair al-Dln had already in 1874 
created a cential office for the administration 
(ifaamHyd) of the public habous in Tunis and in 
1885 the r«2tf/-agreement was legalised in the sense 
of the customs previously in vogue In 1898 it 
was then arranged that the habous could either 
be exchanged in kind or for money (in the latter 
case another piece of ground must be purchased 
to replace it, in keeping with the §harl c a) and 
that it could be let out on a simple lease for a 
period of years (as long as ten with the possibility 
of extension). Here again however, they went a 
step further to bieak up the estates of the Dead 
Hand. By the decree of Jan. 22, 1905 the enzel- rent 
was declared redeemable in 20 annuities Later 
however another plan was adopted, less offensive 
to religious sentiment, to create small holdings 
on a state assisted basis By the decree of April 12, 
1913, natives could get their lands as enzel without 
public competition, if they had for a long period 
passed fiom father to son. These endeavours were 
concluded for the piesent by the decree of July 17, 
1926, by this m the case of landed estate the 
Tunisian Muslim who lives on the piece of ground 
in question and tills it himself, or his ancestors 
have for at least 33 years, becomes the permanent 
possessor on payment of a yearly rent, the plot 
of land can hovsever only be inherited in the male 
line This measure met with opposition from oc- 
cupieis of family foundations (cf. the party’s item 
m the programme for the elections in the native 
section of the Grand Council in 1928 “to protect 
private wakfs”, O.M , viu. [1928], 322). For the 
administration there has been since 1908 alongside 
of the d/am c iya also a Cornell Supeneur des Habous . 
The habous of the Zawiyas, which are administered 
by Wakils (usually identical with the Shaikhs), are 
also undei state control; m the case of the family 
endowments which are under the supervision of the 
kadi, the government interferes only under certain 
conditions e g. if the ownership of the endowment 
is threatened. 

In Morocco in 1912 a Direction des Habous 
was created which also has to supervise family 
endowments and by a dahtr of July 21, 1913 the 
leasing of the habous was regulated anew, in the 
first place the long lease of untilled lands was 
restricted to ten years and an exchange for money 
made possible with the obligation to buy another 
piece of ground instead It was further ordained 
by dahtr of Feb. 27, 1914, that the rents, hitherto 
very small, should be raised m keeping with the 
value of the estates. A dahtr of July 8, 1916 
then gave permission for the redemption of manfa'a 
privileges (gza, guelza etc ) so that the wakf land 
became the propeity of the occupier. In these 
cases, however, the sums received had to be invested 
in another piece of ground. France thus sought 
to avoid a conflict with the Sharif and to use 
the legal possibilities of the SharFa to improve 
the economic situation. 


In Tripoli and Cyrenaica the central 
administration of the aw^Sf which existed under 
the Turks was taken over by the Italians and 
reformed. The institution itself was not disturbed 
in the slightest. But under Italian jurisdiction 
disputes are settled, not by the §hari c a courts but 
by the ordinary courts of law as the wakf is 
regarded as coming under the land laws. Another 
regulation introduced in Cyrenaica by the decree 
of Aug. 23, 1923 was soon afterwards repealed. 
By the decree of July 3, 1 92 1 (No. 1207) new 
land registers were mtioduced, including a special 
register for the awk&f and for the awkaf disposed 
of by td^aratam agreements. The first interference 
with private wakfs originated on political grounds 
and resulted in the confiscation of all the property 
of the SenusI by the state, only the mosques and 
cemeteries retained their wakf character and passed 
under the administration of the public wakfs (decree 
of Dec. 22, 1930; cf. 0 . M, xi. 224). 

For Palestine, Syria and the c lrak, it is pro- 
vided in the mandate of 1921 that the wakfs 
should be administered by the mandatory power 
in keeping with the Sharl c a and the conditions 
laid down by the founder In Pal e st 1 ne, England 
was content with a theoretical right of control by 
decree of Dec. 20, 1921, she created a Supreme 
Muslim Sharia Council (altered regarding the 
method of election and several other points in 1926 
and 1929), of 5 members indirectly elected, which 
controlled the affairs of the wakfs along with 
other matters (DA/, 1 [1921], 594 — 596; lx. 

[ 1929], 31 1 — 313) — France on the other hand 
in her mandated arv,as in Syria placed the wakfs 
under direct supervision of the mandatory power 
By an edict of the High Commissioner of March 
2, 1921, three bodies for the administration of 
the Muslim wakfs m the whole Syrian mandated 
teiritory were created a Consetl Supeneur des 
Waqfs , a Commission general des Waqfs musulmans 
and a Controleur general des Waqfs musulmans , 
who is the official directing the two other offices 
and at the same time the general controller The 
controller is appointed by the commissioner and is 
responsible to him (Rabbath, V Evolution politique 
de la Syne sous mandat. Pans 1928, p. 207 sqq ). 
In 1926 mukata c a and hikr agreements were for- 
bidden by the High Commissioner and replaced 
by mubadala. — In the c Ir 5 k by the constitution of 
July 10, 1924, the wakfs were put under a Wakf 
Ministry, the duties and powers of which are to 
be regulated by a special law (not yet formulated) ; 
disputes on points of law are dealt with by the 
§harl c a tribunal, which decides according to the 
madhhab to which the foundation belongs 
*• [1930], 540 *?.)• 

In Turkey as early as the beginning of the 
xix th century, a central administration of the ewkdf 
was created and made a Ministry in 1840. A 
distinction is made between regular Ewkfif (wakf-i 
sahib) m tnulk lands and irregular EwltSf ( wakf-i 
gkatn {a/uh) in mtrtyc or state lands, or according 
to the method of administration, between ewfcaf-i 
mazbuta , which are in the possession of and 
administered by the Ewk&f Ministry, ewliaf-i 
mulhaka , which are only under the supervision 
of the Ministry, and ewkaf*i muste&na , which are 
completely independent (e. g. Christian foundations). 
While the complete abolition of the wa^fs had 
already been considered in the Tanzlmat period 
(1867), it was the Turkish Republic which took 
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the final step, the first Muslim state to do so. By 
one of the secularising laws of March 3, 1924 
(N°. 429), the Ewkaf Mimstiy was abolished and 
wa^f affairs transferred to a general directory 
( mudiriyet-i c umumiye ) subordinate to the Premiei 
m order a to solve the problem in a manner 
really advantageous to the nation” (Art 7) [The 
more ngoious formulation given by Pntsch, in 
M S O S As , xxvi. 196, from the previously 
published scheme, did not become law]. The 
tendency then was towards nationalising the wa^fs 
but the question is so iai not quite settled. 
Accoiding to the law of Feb. 22, 1926 (N°. 748), 
wafed estates (wakf-t mazbut ) must be sold to the 
communes and other undei takings for the public 
good (e g factories) By the law of 1930 1 elating 
to communes, numerous buildings like mosques, 
cemetenes, watei works have passed to the communes 
so that only one third of its woik is left to the 
wakf administration. It is now intended to leplace 
it by an evkaf bankasi ( O M , x [1930], 551) 
The endeavoui is therefore being made to break 
up the estates of the Dead Hand and to put them 
to more useful purposes but no one has yet dared 
to abolish the wakf system altogether It was 
permitted by the Budget of the Ewkaf Directory 
lor 1926 (N°. 850, 1276,^ Art. 6, which was 
prolonged fiom year to year) to exchange or sell 
certain pieces of wakf ground, but the money 
received could only be used for the purchase of 
land or the erection of buildings 

In Egypt, the attempts at reform go back to 
Muhammad 4 All who confiscated all wakf agricultuiai 
land (rtzka) and compensated the beneficiaries, he 
only left in existence wakfs which consisted of houses 
and gardens (Clot-Bey, Aper^ti general sur P Egypte , 
Pans 1840, 11 195, cf also Lane, Manners and 

Customs , chap, iv , at the end) In 1851 a central 
administration was created which after vauous 
transformations was raised to a Ministry in 1913. 
The decree of July 13, 1895 regulated the admi- 
nistration of the wakfs anew and put under the 
central administration all wakfs for the common 
good, as well as those family endowments the 
administration of which for any reason became 
transferred to the central authority by legal decision 
or arrangement. Since 1924 the Wakf Ministry 
has been under the control of Parliament, with 
the result that the condition and levenues of the 
wakfs have been considerably improved Stimulated 
by what had been done m Turkey the indefensible 
conditions of the family foundations provoked on 
the consideration of the budget of the ministry 
for 1926/1927 a discussion of the question whethei 
family foundations should be letamed at all Two 
bills were laid before Parliament by deputies in this 
connection. The one only considered reform; the 
family endowments were to exist for at most 
30 years after the death of the founder and then 
become the property of the beneficiaries , the 
existing foundations were not to be dissolved but 
treated in this spirit. The second pioposal was 
for the immediate abolition of family endowments 
and their transfer to the private ownership of the 
beneficiaries. Both proposals were referred to a 
committee, but the decision was deferred by the 
dissolution of Parliament m July 1928. These 
proposals naturally aroused the opposition of the 
orthodox, the Egyptian modernists, it is interesting 
to note, are careful not to piopose to abolish 
wafpfs simply on economic and moral grounds but 


ehdeavoui to support their piopo»als, like their 
opponents, by tiaditional views and to show that 
the family endowment is not a religious institution. 

Czanst Russia had already administered the 
wal^fs in the Cumea through Russian officials for 
its own advantage and had confiscated numerous 
wakf lands in Tuikistan and given them to Russian 
emigrants, and under Bolshevik rule in the war 
against all that is connected with leligion the 
wakf buildings and mosques were also declared 
state property and let out. Cf on this the statements 
by Tyad Ish£kl at the Islamic Congiess in Jerusalem 
in Dec 1931 (0 M , xu [1932], f 33 — x 34 )* 
Vauous Islamic congresses have dealt with 
the problem of wal^fs but always on tiaditional lines. 
Thus the second pilgi image congiess at Mecca 
(1924) piotested against governments dealing with 
awkaf in any way not in keeping with the stipu- 
lations made by the founders and demanded that 
they should be administered by the standards of 
the gharTa ( O.M ., iv 602) The Islamic Congress 
at Mecca m 1926 as well as the National Congress 
of the Hidjaz in 1931 demanded of the govern- 
ment that care should be taken to see that revenues 
fiom wakfs in favoui of the holy cities outside of 
the Iii<Jj 5 z were collected (0 M., vi 314, xi 454). 
Similaiiy the Muslim Congiess at Jerusalem in 1931 
demanded the return of the Hidjaz railway with 
all its rolling stock, because, before it was built, 
it had been declared a wakf by the Ottoman Sultan 
Bibliography In addition to the well 
known collections of traditions and the Fikh 
books there are numeious special woiks of 
which the following have been printed al-Khas- 
saf (d 261 = 875), Ahkdtn at- Wakf \ Cairo 
1904, Ibrahim b Musa al-Tarabulusi (d 922 = 
1516), al-fs c df fi Ahkam al- Awkaf, Cairo 1292, 
transl B Adda and E D Ghalioungui as Le 
Wakf, Alexandria 1893 — Of the extensive 
literature only the more important need be 
mentioned. Toinauw, Das tnoslem. Recht , Leipzig 
1885, p 155 sqq , Th W Juynboll, Hand- 
buck des islam. Gesetzes , Leyden 1910, §60, 3 rd 
(Dutch) ed 1925, §62, Krcsmdrik, Das Wakf recht 
votn Standpunkte des SarPati echtes nach der Ha- 
nafit. Schule , in /. D M G, xlv (1891), 51 1- 
57b; E Clavel, Le Wakf on Habous ( Rites 
hanafite et malikite ), 2 vols , Cairo 1 896 ; E 
Mercier, Le Habous ou Ouakof , ses regies et sa 
jurisprudence , Algiers 11 d (fiom Revue alge- 
nentie et tumsienne de legislation et de juris- 
prudence ), do , Le Code des hobou r, Constantine 
1899, Santillana, Instituzioni di diritto musul- 
mano malic htta, Rome 1926, 1. 346 sqq. (on 
long term agieements) — Egypt A Shoukry 
Bidair, Vtnstitution des biens dits Habous ou 
Wakf ", Pans 1924 (These dr); A. Y. Massouda, 
Contribution a P etude du Wakf en droit egyptien, 
Paris 1925 (Th dr.); A. Cotta, Le regime du 
wakf en Egypte , Pans 1926 (Th. dr), Y M. 
Delavor, Le wakf et Putilite economtque de son 
maintten en £%ypte, Paris 1926 (Th. dr.); A. 
S6kaly, Le probleme des wakfs en Egypte , in 
R E Is l, 111. (1929). — Syria: J. Chaoui, 
Le regime foncur en Syne , Aix 1928 (Th. dr.), 
p. 5 7~b9, 180-182. — Tripolis* Gius Califano, 
11 regime dei bent Auqdf nella storia e nel 
diritto delP Islam , Tripolis 1 9 1 3 ; E. Cucmotta, 
Istituziom di diritto coloniale ttaliano , Rom 1930, 
p. 309 sq. f 348 sq. (with further references). — 
Tunis: H, de Montety, Une lot agratre en 
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Tumste , Cahors 1927 (Toulouse, Ih. di.);lE. 
Fitoussi and A. Benazet, L'etat Tumsten et le 
proctectorat Fran fats , Paris 1931, 11. 393 sq . — 
Algiers: E. Larcher, Traite elementaire de 
legislation algerientie 3 , Pans 1923, 111. 203 — 
213; J. Terras, Essai sur les biens habous en 
Algene et en Tunisie , LyoDS 1899 (with earlier 
literature); Hacoun, Etude sur revolution des 
coutumes Kabyles spec, en ce qui concerne Vex - 
heredation des femmes et la pradtque des Hobous , 
Algieis 1921 (Th dr), M Mercier, Etude sur 
le wakf Abadhite et ses applications au Mzab , 
Algieis 1927 (Th. dr.). — Morocco. Michaux- 
Brellaire und Giaulle, Les Habous de Tanger , 
in A. M , xxn. — xxni., L. Milliot, Demembre * 
merits du Habous , Pans 1918, A. Mesureur, 
La propriete foncilr e au Maroc , Paris 1921, 
p. 53 sqq , 75 sqq , P. L. Riviere, Ti aites, 
codes et lots du Maroc , Pans 1925, 111. 839 ssq 

(Hlfflning) 

WA KH AN (in Arabic W a khkh an). a district 
to the south of the Pamir [q v.] Wakhan 
is a long and nariow valley which runs from east 
to west and is watered by the upper course ol 
the Oxus (Pandja) and by the river Wakhan-darya, 
which is the most southern source of the Oxus 
[cf. AMU-DARYA] The length of Wakhan along the 
Oxus is 67 miles and of the Wakhan-darya (fiom 
Langar-kish to the Wakhdjlr pass) 113 miles, 
Afghan sources put the distance from Ishkashim 
to Sarhadd at 66 kurdh = 22 faisakhs 

To the south of Wakhan uses the wall of the 
ilindu-Kush through which several passes lead to 
the lands of the upper Indus. The main pass 
(12,460 feet) of Baroghil leads into Citral 1 he 
northern wall of Wakhan is the Wakhan (Nicolas II) 
range the peaks of which reach a height of 23,000 
feet In the west Wakhan stretches to the bend 
of the Oxus, where the river entering the boun- 
daries of Shughn&n [q. v.] turns noithwards In 
the east Wakhan (through the high valley of 
Wakhjli) is adjoined by Chinese possessions and 
lake Cakmak-tfng. 

Wakhan lies as a barrier between Russian lands 
in the north and British in the south so that 
nowhere are they in direct contact. By the Russo- 
Afghan agreement of Maich 4, 1895 defining the 
frontier, it runs a in the lower part of Wakhan 
up the course of the Oxus as far as Langar-kish 
wheie the two sources of the Oxus meet the 
river Wakhan from S. E (from the Little Pamir) 
and the river Pamli from the N E. (from the 
Great Pamli); b. from Langar-kish the frontier 
follows the course of the Pamir river to its source 
(lake Zor-kul or Victoria), c . more to the east 
again, the frontiei runs by a zigzag line towaids 
the south to China (near the Beyik pass) Afghan 
territory therefore comprises the left bank of the 
Oxus, all the valley of the Wakhan-darya, the 
land on the left bank of the PSmu river and a 
small pait of the upper course of the Ak-su 
(including lake Cakmafc-kul) 

The Afghan part of Wakhan contains seven 
districts, namely from west to east Waig, Urgand, 
Khandud, Kal c a-yi Pandja, Baba-Tangl, Nirs-wa- 
Shalak and Sarhadd (this last named village is at 
the foot of the Baroghil pass at a height of 11,350 
feet), as well as the thinly populated territory 
of the Little P&mlr (watered by the Wakhan-dary 5 ) 
On the Afghan side there are in Wakhan 64 
villages with 3,500 inhabitants and on the Russian 


27 with 2,000 inhabitants. The population (Wakhis) 
belongs to the race of Iranian mountaineers (Ghat la') 
very often with blue eyes, a feature which had 
struck the Chinese as early as the sixth century. 
The Wakhi language is an unusual vanety of an 
Iranian dialect (Ghalfca). At the present day the 
Wakhis on the Russian side form part of the 
autonomous republic of Tadjikistan. 

In his monumental works Sir Aurel Stem supports 
the thesis according to which the WakhSn corridor 
(“the most direct thoroughfare”) has been used 
from very early times for communication between 
the settled areas of northern Afghanistan (Balkh) 
and those of the modern Chinese Turkestan 
From the seventh century, Wakhan is continu- 
ally mentioned in the early Chinese sources under 
the names of Hu-mi, Po-ho etc. (cf. Marquart, 
Eidnsahi , p 243, and Chavannes, Documents sur 
les Tou-ktue occidentaux , Index). Hiuen Tsang 
mentions the greenish eyes of the people of 
Pa-mo-si-Lie-ti (a form not yet satisfactorily 
explained) and its capital IIun-t 5 o-to (= Khandud) 
with its great Buddhist vihara In 747 Wakhan 
had become the theatre of the operations of the 
famous Chinese geneial Kao-sien-ce against the 
Tibetans (cf Chavannes, p. 152 — 153). Among 
Arab authors, Istakhrl « Balkhi) several times 
mentions Wakhan as a land of infidels, as the 
place from which musk comes and where the Oxus 
rises (cf. Istakhri, p 279, 280, 296, Ibn Rusta, 
p 91). Mas c udl, Muiuj, 1. 213; Tanbth , p. 64, 
applies the term “Turk” to all the inhabitants of the 

upper Oxus the Aw khan (^l^^iead. 

'I ubbat (Tibetans) and Ay ghan (?). As to the 
Iranian Wakhis the term “Turk” can only refer 
to their dynasty (cf. Marquart, W ehrot und Aratig 
[still unpublished], p 101 — 102) More detailed 
information is supplied by the Peisian geographical 
work Hudud al-Alam (372 = 982, ed. Barthold, 
1930, fol. 25k) which calls Wakhan the residence 
of the king and capital of the land ( $&ahr ) of 
Sikashim (it ought probably to be emended to 
^IsJlkashim, the capital of Wakhan At Kh-md 5 dh 
(*Khundad) are the temples {but-khana) of the 
Wakhis and “to its left” was a fortress occupied 
by the Tibetans. Samarkandak is regarded as the 
remotest frontier of the dependencies of Trans- 
oxiana, it had Hindu, Tibetan and Wakhi inha. 
bitants (probably the Sarhadd of the present day) 
Bibliography Cf the articles pamIr and 
shughnAn. Curzon, The Pamirs, reprint of 1898, 
p. 32 and the map, Comte Bobnnskoy, Gortsl 
verfehovicv P'anfpa, Moscow x 908 , Prince Masals- 
ky, Turkestan , 1913, p. 99 — 102 (vol. xix. of the 
series Kussie by P P. Semenov); Tajikistan, 
Tashkent 1925, passim (collection of memoirs by 
Korienewsky, Baithold, Semenov, etc. on the 
Soviet Republic of Tajikistan) ; Burhan al-Dln 
Khan Khushkaki, Kattaghan wa- Bada khsh an t 
Russ, transl., Tashkent 1926, p. 149 — 170; Sir 
A. Stem, Sertndta , 1921, vol. 1., chap, ni., p. 
60 — 7 1 (old Chinese references), do., Innermost 
Asia , 1928, 11. 863 — 871 (antiquities: Zangibar 
near Hisar, Zamr-i atagh-parast near Yamfcln); 
do., On ancient Tracks past the Pamirs , in 
The Himalayan Journal , iv., 1932 (special 
print, p. 1 — 26). — On the Wagfel language 
cf. Geiger in the Grundriss d. tran. Phil., l/ii., 
p. 290 sqq., and Grierson, Linguistic Survey of 
India, x. (1921), 457—65. (V. MlNORSKY). 
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al-WXJJTA (a.), the name of SUra lvi. 
The title “the befalling, suddenly happening” which 
is the subject of the first verse is generally taken 
to refer to the ktyama (q v. where the word is 
translated u the event”) or sd c a, both periphrases 
for the Day of Judgment. The content of the 
Sura is in keeping with this. Opinions differ as 
to the date of its origin Noldeke and Schwally 
put it in the first Meccan period but add that 
Hasan al-Basri regards it as Medinese. That some 
verses aie Medinese seems to* be generally acknow- 
ledged in tradition while Noldeke-Schwally think 
the Sura was composed at one time. In contrast 
to the verses there quoted as traditional Medinese, 
the Tafsir al-Dialalatn for example allots verses 

80 and 13 (equal 38 in Flugel’s notation) to the 
Medina period, while the official Egyptian Kur 3 an 
(cf. Bergstrasser, in Is l , xx. 2 sqq ) allots verses 

81 and 82 (FlUgel 80 and 81) to Medina. 1 he 
same Kur 5 an descubes the Sttra as revealed aftei 
Sura xx which according to Noldeke and Schwally 
belongs to the second Meccan period. 

_ (M. Plessner) 

al-WAJJTDI, AbU c Abd AllXh Muhammad 
b c Umak, an Arab historian born in 130 
in Medina; according to Aghdni , vn 189, his 
mother was a great-grand-daughter of SaYb who 
introduced music into Medina Al-Wakidi was so 
called after his grandfather al-Wakid, al-Aslami 
as a mawlfi, of c Abd Allah b. Buraida who belonged 
to the Medinese family of Asiam On the occasion 
of Harun’s pilgnmage in 170 (see Tabari, 111. 605) 
he was recommended to him as the best authority 
on the holy places of his native town and acted 
as guide to the caliph and his vizier Yahya when 
they visited the sacred places He used the con- 
nections he had then formed with the court in 
180 (see Ibn Sa c d, vii/11. 77) when he met with 
financial difficulties and went to Baghdad and 
thence to Rajcka where Harun was then holding 
his court (see Tabari, 111. 645). He was kindly 
received by Yahya and presented to the caliph 
who recalled with pleasure his visit to Medina 
and gave him rich gifts. He himself left a full 
account of his journey to Harun’s court and the 
reception he found there, which is given in Ibn 
Sa c d, v. 314 sqq The older sources make no 
reference to his receiving fiom Harun the office 
of kadi of the eastern quarter of Baghdad; the 
story first appears in Yakut, Udabd\ vn 56, 
without a source being given. On the other hand 
it is certain that MaYnun after entering Baghdad 
m the beginning of 204 (see Tabail, 111. 1037) 
appointed him kadi of c Askar al-Mahdi in RusSfa 
(ibn Khallikan, Cairo, 1. 641, wrongly ascribed 
to Ibn Kutaiba the statement that Wakidi was 
fcadi of the western side of Baghdad; Ibn Kutaih* 
only says in agreement with Ibn ba'd that the 
fcadl of the western side conducted W 5 ^idf*s 
funeral service). Wa^fdl was on intimate terms 
with al-Ma 5 mSn and appointed the caliph KRs 
executor, and al-Ma’mun carried out the duties in 
person (see Ibn Sa c d, v. 33I) when WSfcidi died 
at the end of 207 (see Ibn Sa c d, v. 321, vii./u. 
77; Ibn Kutaiba, Ma c drtf, p. 258; Sam c am, 
fol. 577b; Yafcut, Udaba P, vn. 56). Wakidi made 
no secret of his gratitude to Yahya even after 
the fall of the Barmecides; the vizier had several 
times relieved him of the financial difficulties in 
which Wakndl was constantly involving himself. 
WS^idl himself (Ibn Sa c d, v. 319 sqq.) gives an 


exi mple which has become celebrated of the 
vizier’s generosity, which occurs again m al-Mas c EdI, 
Mtbu# (Cairo), li. 237 sqq.; Ya^Ht, Udaba\ vn. 
57 ; Ibn Khallikan, 1. 641 in a slightly different 
form. — A list of WSfcidl’s wriungs is given m the 
Fthrtst , p 98 sq. and Yfi^ut has one that is almost 
exactly the same ( Lfdabdf, vii. 58). The great 
majonty of these works are of an historical natuie, 
some relate to the KurYln, Fikh and Hadlth. To 
the fiist group belong. 1. a/- Tarikh wa ' l-Maghdzi 
wa W-Mab'a 2. Afekbar Makka , 3 alfabakat, 
4. Futuh al-Shcdm , 5. Futuh aFlrak , 6. al- Dj amal , 
7. Maktal al-Huscnn , 8. al-Sira , 9. Azwd& al - 
Nabi , 10 alKidda wa ’ l-Dar , II. Harb al-Aws 
wa ’ /- Khazradji 12 Sijfin, 13. IVafdt al-Nabt y 
14. Amr al-Habaiha wa 'l-Fll y 15. al-Sakifa wa - 
Balat Abt Bakr , 16. Sir at Abl Bakr wa-Wafa- 
tuhu , 17 MaraH Kui aish wa 'l- Ansar ft 'l-Kattff 
wa-fVad c c Umar al-Dawdwin wa-Ta$rif al-ICabchl 
wa-Mardtibiha wa-Ansabiha y 1 8. Mawltd al-Hasan 
iva ’ l-Husatn y 1 9 Darb al-Dananii wa ' l-Dar dhttn 

20 Tdtikh al-Fukahd\ 21 al-Tcfrikh al-kabtr . 

Wakidi’s historical interest covered the early 

history of Mecca and Medina as well as the Muslim 
period Only the Kitdb al-Maghazt has survived 
as an independent work out of all his writings, 
the Tabakdt , which comes down to events of the 
year 186, is the foundation of the Tabakdt of Ibn 
S c ad (q v, v 314, I7 ) who also made considerable 
use of the Sira (cf also Bib l Arab. Hisp , ix 
231), Mab'atJi and Azwatpj; 111 all parts of his 
work that cover the same field, Wakidi is his 
main authority and also in the Maghdzi. Tabari 
frequently quotes the iKrifeh al-kabir , which 
must have come down to the year 179 (see Tabari, 
111. 639) and Ibn Hubaish (d. 584) has preserved 
numerous fragments of the Kitdb al-Rtdda wa Y- Ddr 
[al-Ddr ( Yaivm al-Ddr) 1. e. the assassination of 
c Uthman (see Caetam, Annalt , 11., index, s. v. 
Waqidi, cf also Bibl Arab Hisp , ix. 237)]. The 
Futuh al-Shdm and all Irak aie not pieseived, the 
books which go under these names belong to a 
later date and have been credited to Wakidi. 
Wakidi prefixes a list of his most important 
authorities to his Maghdzi, a third of which was 
published by H. von Kremer {History of Moham - 
mad's Campaigns , in Bibl Ind. y Calcutta 1856) 
and of which Wellhausen has given a synopsis 
m German {Mohammad in Medina , Berlin 1882), 
the list is lepeated in Ibn Sa c d, 11/1 1, 3 _ IO and 
111/1. 1 (cf. also vii/11 77) and has been fully dis- 
cussed by Sachau in M S.O S. As , vn 1 1 sqq , 

21 sqq The list consists entirely of the names of 
learned men, either born or settled m Medina, who 
had given information to Wakidi, and went back 
to authorities like al-Zuhri, c Asim b c Umar, Yazid 
b. Ruman etc Many of the authorities quoted by 
Wakidi, like Aba Ma c §har, Ma c mar b. Rashid, Musa 
b c Ukba had themselves written books on the 
MaghazI; on the other hand, Wafyddl never men- 
tions by name his most celebrated predecessor in 
the field of the biography of the Prophet, Muham- 
mad b. Ishak. This is all the more remarkable 
as he not only (in Tabari, 111. 2512) passes a 
very favourable verdict on him but undoubtedly 
made very great use of his book and obviously 
follows him in the airangement of the material (see 
Wellhausen, op. cit , p. 11 sqq . ; J. Horovitz, De 
Waqidn libro , p. 9 sqq.); he possibly wished to 
conceal his indebtedness by not mentioning the 
name of Ibn Ishak. In the Kitdb al- Maghdzi 
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Walddl's stroDg interest in Hadlti and Fikh whicli 
is shown by his own writings on them finds ex- 
pression in the fact that a very considerable portion 
of the new material contributed by him deals not 
with history proper but with theology and law. 
In W&kudl also the traditions either separately or 
digested into one record follow one another with- 
out being linked up just as in works on Hadith, 
but quite contrary to the method of Ibn Ishak 
who gives them greater cohesion by adding a 
connecting text. Walfidl’s merit lies mainly in his 
transmission of a very large amount of material 
and in fixing its chronology. Muslim scholars also 
recognise him as an authonty in the field of history 
(and also of Fijch, cf YaldU? Udaba ? vn. 5$) while 
they reject him for Hadith proper (see the ver- 
dicts m Ibn Hadjar, Tah<£}±ib, ix. 363 sqq . , 
Dhahabl. in Fischer, in Z D M G. y xliv. 421 
sqq.) J. FUck, Muhammad Ibn Ishaq , p 14). 
In the Fihnst , Wakidl is described as a Shi g i 
of the moderate school ( kana yatashatydu hasan a 
'/’tnaghhab*) and it is added that he trans- 
mitted the statement that c Ali was one of the 
miraculous signs of the Prophet, like the rod of 
Musa and the revival of the dead by c Is& When 
we are further told in the Fihnst that Wakidi 
also studied iakiya (yalzamu * l-takiya ) this is 
in keeping with his point of view in the Kitab 
al-Maghazi 7 foi there c All’s name is not mentioned 
in several accounts of events in which Ibn Ishak 
expressly mentions his paiticipation and Wakidl 
did not suppress traditions hostile to c Ali (see J 
Horovitz, loc cit. t p 43 sq ; do , in Ibn Sa c d 
Il/i., 127, 33, Noldeke, in Z D M G , I11. 31; 
W. Sarasin, Das Bild Alts , p. 21 sqq.) On the 
other hand, the very title of the monograph 
Mawlid al-Hasan wa ’ l-Husatn (see above) reveals 
a Shi*! attitude — a non-Shft would hardly have 
dealt with this subject — and the zeal for c AlI 
is also seen in the fact that Wakidl collects a 
great deal of evidence of Muhammad’s having 
died in c AIi’s bosom (see Ibn S c ad, 11/11 50 , cf. 
also p 3i, 61, 19, 63, 23, 76, 19 sqq , 86, Ig sqq.) 
The story m the Fih) 1st seems however to be 
Isolated and the Shi c i ridjSl books do not quote 
Wakidl In view of his close connection with the 
c AbbSsids, it is not suipnsmg that he puts the 
part played by c Abbas m the most favourable 
light possible. If he does not mention c Abb 5 s in 
the Maghaii among the prisoners of Badr (see 
Horovitz, op. cit p 44 sq ; Noldeke, op. cit , p 
21 sqq . , Caetani, Annah , li. 89, note, where 
however the fact is overlooked that, as Tabari, 
p. 1341 shows, Ibn Ishak records his capture), it 
is clear from Ibn Sa c d, iv/u. 6, xg sqq. that Wakidl 
admitted the fact of his capture but represented it 
as the act of an angel. In Ibn Sa c d, iv. 20, Wakidl 
is also given as authority for the statement that 
c Abb5s adopted Islam before the Hidjra and on 
p. 21, 8 sqq.) for the story that c Umar entered 
his claims in the first place m his Dlwan (cf. 
also Caetani, Annali , under year 10, § 264, 266, 
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Bibliography', given in the article; cf. 
also Brockelmann, G.A.L , i. 135 sq. and Sup- 
plements; Fischer, in Z D.M.G , hv. 421, 
note 4. 

(J. Horovitz) 

WAKlL (a.), mandatary, solicitor, 
agent, vicegerent, see wakXla; also one of 
the names of Allah, “the Guardian”, see ALLAH, n. 

Thb Encyclopaedia of IslXm, IV . 


WA?T. (See ZamXn.] 

WAJjWAIf or WAI£WA$, in Arabic ortho, 
graphy vJSlj— $3, or The 

pagination which follows the names of Arab 
authors or titles of Oriental works refers, unless 
otherwise stated, to G. Ferrand’s Relations de 
voyages et textes geographtques arabes , persons et 
turks (cf. the Bibliography) 

I WXkwAk of the South or WX$wAk 
of Africa 

The islands of Wakwak are situated in the LSrwf 
sea which washes the western coast of India and 
the lands inhabited by the Zandj (Ya c ^hbl, p. 49). 
The Wakwak of the south is different from that 
of China (Ibn al-Fakih, p 55). The lands of Sofola 
and of Wakwak are situated at the extremity of 
the sea of the ZaDdj (Mas'Hdl, p. 108). The land 
of Wakwak is contiguous to that of Sofala; there 
are two towns m it, Daru and Nabhana, miserable 
and sparsely populated (IdrisT, p 183). The town 
of Daghdagha, inhabited by hideous and deformed 
negroes, is next to the land and island of Wakw&k 
(Idrisi, p 184) Wakwak is situated m the land 
of the Zandj (Ibn al-Waidi, p. 425), to the east 
[= south] of Sofala, on the same southern 
[= western] shore of the Indian ocean which 
extends without interruption to the end of the 
tenth section of the first clime, at the place where 
the Indian ocean flows out of the Surrounding 
Sea (Ibn Khaldun, p 460) The islands of WSkw&k 
are near the last of the islands of DfbadjSt al-Dum 
[= Laccadives and Maldives] ( Mervetlles de VInde , 
P .586) 

The Wakwak of the land of the Zandj is vast, 
fertile and piosperous (Ibn al-Wardi, p. 425). 

The gold of Wakwak of the south is of inferior 
quality compared with that of the Wakw 5 k of 
China (Ibn al-Fakih, p. 55 ) There is much gold 
in the Wakwak of the land of the Zandj (Mas^fldi, 
p 108, Ibn al-Wardi, p 425) 

The natives of the Wakwak of the land of the 
Zandj have no ships, but the merchants of € Om&n 
come to trade with them and get slaves in exchange 
for dates (Ibn al-Wardi, p 425; cf also Idrisi, 
p. 183). They know neither cold nor rain (Ibn 
al-Wardi, p. 425) 

II Wakwak of the East or Wa#wX$ 
of China 

Wakwak lies to the east of China (Ibn Khur- 
dadhbih, p 30), behind China (Ibn al-Fakih, p. 
55), to the south of the c Irak ( Abrege des tner - 
vetllesy p 140) The Wakwak of China differs 
from the Wakwak of the south in the superior 
quality of its gold (Ibn al-Fakih, p. 55). Kankdiz 
is the remotest town m the east; it is situated at 
the extremity of China and{tf WakwSk ( Mafatth 
alUjlum, ed. G van Vloten, p 2 1 7). The island 
of Wakwak is situated to the north-east of the 
Greater Sea (al-BlrtlnljJ^atfSfl al-Mai'udi , p. 598). 
The island of W&kwS*? forms part of the group 
of islands of {Corner (al-Blrunl, p. 163). The islands 
of WakwSk are situated in the southern part ot 
the Sea of Darkness (Idrisi, p. 190); they adjoin 
the islands of MQdja and tnose of the Clouds and 
of places consisting of islets and inaccessible moun» 
tains (Idrisi, p. 192 — 193). It is a land situated 
above [i. e. south] of China P* * 31 — 232). 

The islands of W&kw&k situated in the Chinese 
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Sea, are close to the lslan ds of Zfibag [== Sumatra] 
(Kazwlni, p. 300, 303, 31 1); they are situated m 
the extreme east (Ibn Sa c ld, p 334); beyond the 
UstlkUn range, quite close to the coast; they are 
reached by the Chinese Sea (Dimashfcl, p. 375), 
beyond the ocean of Darkness {tbtd , p. 391). 
They are the most famous islands of the China 
Sea and number over a hundred (A T uzhat al-Kulub, 
transl G. Le Strange, p. 222). The islands of 
WSkwak are situated to the south of the island 
of Komr and to the west of the islands of Sila 
[= Corea] (lbn Khaldun, p 461); in the China 
Sea and near the islands of ZSbag, they are said 
to number 1,600 (Bakuwl, p 463), to the south 
of the islands of Timor, Banda and the Moluccas 
(Sldl c All, p 513); opposite China, a year’s 
journey from the east coast of Africa ( Merveilles 
de VInde , p 588). Wakwak is 4,500 parasangs 
from Suez (Ibn Khurdadhbih, p. 32) 

The island of Nias on the west coast of Sumatra, 
which adjoins Zabag, forms part of the archipelago 
of Wakwak (Ibn al-Wardl, p. 414 — 415). An 
island situated 50 zam [= 150 hours’ sailing] from 
Snbuza [= Palemban, S. E of Sumatra] on the 
way from Sribuza to China, and 1 5 zam [= 45 
hours’ sailing] from Campa [= modern Annam], 
forms part of Wakw5k (. Merveilles de VInde, p 589). 

The route to Wakwak is from the Coiomandel 
coast (Dimashkb P 39 1 )*' one comes there by 
steering by the stars (Kazwlni, p 300 and 31 1; 
lbn al-Wardi, p 415, Bakuwl, p 463) 

It is a large island (Ibn al-Wardl p 415) The 
islands of Wakwak number 1,700 (Kazwlni, p. 
300, Ibn al-Wardl p 415); 1,600 (Kazwlni, p 311, 
Bakuwl, p. 463) They are inhabited and cultivated 
(Ibn al-Wardl, p 145); they contain large towns 
{Merveilles de VInde , p 387) 

The ruler of the islands of Wakwak is a woman 
She sits nude on a throne, a crown of gold on 
her head, surrounded by four thousand young 
slaves also nude (Kazwlni p 300; Ibn al-Wardl, 
p 415) This queen is called Damhara, wears a 
robe woven of gold and shoes of gold (lbn al- 
Wardl, p 415, cf. IdrisI, p 177) 

Some inhabitants of Wakwak are black (al- 
BlrUnl, p 164) They resemble the Turks, they 
are numerous, very industrious, active and intel- 
ligent, but treacherous, lying and cunning ( Mer - 
vetlles de VInde , p. 587). They weave tunics with 
sleeves m a single piece; they build large ships 
and floating houses (Ibn al-Wardl, p 415) 

In 334 (945) of our era, a fleet of 1,000 ships 
from W5^w5^ came to plunder some islands of 
East Africa and certain towns of Sofala of the 
Zandj. The WakwSk used to come there to get 
the merchandise necessary for their country and 
China, like ivory, tortoise shell, panther-skins, 
amber and Zandj slaves. The voyage lasted a year 
{Merveilles de VInde , p. 587 — 588) The men 
there are finer than the women (al-Blrunl, p. 164). 

The Chinese sometimes land there (IdrisI, p. 193); 
merchants go with them to look for gold {ibid , 
p. 194). One cannot land there (Ibn Sa c id, p. 335). 

Gold is abundant (Ibn &liurdadhbih, p. 3 1 ; Ibn 
al-Fa^lh, p. 55; IdrisI, p. 194; Kazwlni, p. 300; 
Ibn Sa'id, p. 334, Ibn al-Wardi, p. 415; Bakuwl, 
p. 463). The chains and collars of dogs, monkeys 
and other tame animals are of gold (Ibn &bur- 
d&dhbih, p. 31; Kazwlni, p 300; Dimashk^ p 
391; Ibn al-Wardl, p. 414; Bakuwl, p 463). The 
chiefs have bricks made of gold with which they 


build fortresses and houses (Ibn al-Wardl, p. 414; 
cf. Aba Zaid Hasan, p. 84). Tunics woven in 
gold are sold there (Ibn Khurdadhbih, p. 31 and 
674; Kazwlni, p. 300 — 301), The gold is exported 
in ingots and as dust (IdrisI, p. 194). The gold 
mines of the islands of WakwSk is of such pro- 
ductivity that official ordinances are engraved on 
plates of gold {Nuzhat al-Kulub , transl. G le 
Strange, p 1 92) 

There is no iron so that it is valued as gold 
is in other countues (DimashkI, p. 391). 

Flora: ebony of excellent quality (Ibn Khur- 
dadhbih, p. 31; IdrisI p 194); ebony (al-Blninl, 
p 164; Kazwlni, p 301) 

Fauna elephants, many buds (IdrisI, p. 193); 
elephants of great size (Ibn al-Wardl, p. 416); 
many monkeys which aie trained to sweep the 
houses, and to look foi wood in the forests and 
to do other work {B urban p 5^3)* 

Fabulous Fauna fish 200 cubits long, tor- 
toises 20 cubits round (Kazwlni, p. 303); flying 
scorpions {Merveilles de VInde , p. 580); the 
samandal bird which enters fire without injury; 
a kind of hare which changes its sex {ibid., p. 587). 

III. Wak or Wak 
In Arabic orthography OyJS. 

The island of Wak lies to the south of the 
c Ir5k {Abrege des merveilles , p. 140), in the neigh- 
bourhood of the island of Komr, behind the 
mountain of Ustlkun, m the centre of the Southern 
Sea (Abshlhl, p. 470). One goes from the sea of 
Campa to the land of Wak {Abrege des merveilles , 
p. 144). The sea of Campa, which comes before 
the China Sea, adjoins Wak {ibid, p 145) The 
land of Wak with its islands lies to the east of 
China ( ibid ., p. 153). The land of Wak lies south 
of the equator between China and Sofala of the 
Zandj, on the south coast of the Indian Sea 
(Nuwairl, p. 394) 

Wak is 4,500 parasangs from Suez {Mille et 
une nuits , p. 506) 

The maharadja, king of the islands, lives in the 
land of Wak {Abrege des merveilles , p. 153, Ab- 
shihl, p. 144). Marvellous statues are made there 

{ibid., p 153) 

Much gold is found there {Abrege des merveilles , 
p. 153; Abgljihl, p. 471) The bits for horses, 
chains and collars of dogs are of gold {Abrege des 
merveilles, p 153, Abghlhi, p. 471) The people 
make shirts woven of gold {Abrege des merveilles , 
p 153 and 678). 

The queen sits on a throne with a crown of 
gold on her head, surrounded by 400 young vir- 
gins (Absjjlhl, p. 470). 

The exports are aloes, musk, ebony, cinnamon 
and all kinds of merchandise {Abrege des merveilles, 
P- i53)- 

IV. The wonderful Tree of WXipvX$ 
and of WXk 

The earliest mention of the story of the fruits 
m the shape of human beings is given us by 

a Chinese text: the IJJL T'ong Tien of Tou 

Yeou, a book which was written between 766 and 
801 of our era. Tou Yeou frequently quotes his 
relative Tou Houan, who in all probability was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Talas in 751, was 
in Arab lands from 751 to 762 and put what be 
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had learned in foreign lands into a book, the 
King king ki, which is now lost. 

It was therefore apparently Tou Houan, who, 
during his forced sojourn among the Arabs, picked 
up the legend which Tou Yeou relates as follows 
( T'ong Tun , ch. CXC 1 II, p. 23 a ): 

u The king of the Ta-slte (Arabs) had despatch- 
ed men who boarded a ship, taking with them 
clothes and food and went to sea. They sailed 
for eight years without coming to the far shore 
of the Ocean. In the middle of the sea, they saw 
a x square rock , on this rock was a tree with red 
branches and gieen leaves On the tree had grown 
a large number of little children; they were six 
or seven thumbs’ length. When they saw the men, 
they did not speak, but they could all laugh and 
move. Their hands, feet and heads were fixed to 
the branches of the trees When the men detached 
them and held them, as soon as they were in their 
hands, they dried up and became black. The mes- 
sengeis returned with a branch of this tree which 
is still in the palace of the king of the Ta-$he 
(Arabs)” ( T'oung-Pao , Oct. 1904, transl. by E 
Chavannes, p. 484 — 487). 

This text was reproduced in the encyclopaedia 
of Ma Twan-lin (Ch. cccxxxix) who wrote in 1319 
Schlegel, who translated it for de Goeje and did 
not trouble to find out whence Ma Twan-lin had 
taken it, inserts before the penultimate phrase 
the words tt The name of this tree was ie-mie”. 
a I do not know, says Chavannes, where he got 
this note which is not in the text of Tou Yeou 
nor in that of Ma Touan-lm”. On Tou Yeou cf. 
also Paul Pel liot, Des artisans chmois a la capitals 
abbasside en 751-762 in T'oung-Pao , 1928 (xxvi.), 
p no-112 

Trees called wakwak are also found in India, 
the fiuit of which looks like human beings (Mu- 
tahhar, p. 117) or like women (Ibn Tufail,p 200) 

This island of W 5 kw 5 k is not so called after 
a tree the fruit of which is said to be in the 
shape of human heads crying* wak , wak (al-Blruni, 
p. 163) The island or land of Wakwak is on the 
contrary called after this wonderful tree (Kazwlni, 
p. 300, Ibn Sa'ld, p. 334, Dimash^i, p 375, 
i Ibn al-Wardi, p 416; Bakuwl, p. 463, Ibn Iy 3 s, 
p 483; Sldi c All, p 513; Bur ban kal?, p. 563, 
Mi lie et une nutts , p. 568 — 569; Merveilles de 
rinde , p. 580; Nuzhat al-Kulub , transl G. Le 
Strange, p 222) 

There is in Wa^ a tree like the nut-tree and 
cassia tree the fruit of which looks like a man 
When the fiuit is ripe, it utters distinctly the 
words* wak wak , then falls (Dimagh^I, p 375; 
Abahlhl, p. 470 — 471). 

The Kttab al-Diughrafiva of the anonymous 
geographer of Almena (xn*h cent. A. D.) contains 
the following interesting description. tt In the part 
of the land of China which is in the sea, there 
are many islands; among them, those which are 
famous and well known number eight The largest 
and most important is the island of Wakwak. It 
is so called because there are great, tall trees 
there, the numerous leaves of which are like 
those of the fig-tiee, except that they are larger 
than the leaves of the fig-tree. This tree bears 
fruit m the month of Ad3r , 1. e. the month of 
March, and they are fruits like the fruits of the 
palm-tree These fruits end in the feet of young 
girls which project from them; on the second 


day of the month the two legs protrude, and on 
the third day the two legs and thighs. This con- 
tinues so that a little more protrudes each day 
until they have completely emerged on the last 
day of the month of Nis 3 n , i. e. April. In the 
month of May their head comes out and the 
whole figure is complete. They are suspended by 
their hair Their form and stature are most beau- 
tiful and admirable. At the beginning of the 
month of June, they begin to fall from these trees 
and by the middle of the month there is not one 
left on the trees. At the moment of falling to the 
ground, they utter two cries wak f wak. It is also 
said that they utter three cries When they have 
fallen to the ground, flesh without bones is found 
They are more beautiful than words can describe 
but are without life or soul They are buned 
in the earth. If they were not buried but left 
lying no one would be able to approach them 
on account of the stench This is a wonder of 
the land of China. The island is at the end of 
the inhabited world in this sea It is m the east 
of the section of the coast where it touches the 
Greater Sea” (MS 770 of the Biblioth&que du 
Protectorat Francais au Maroc, m Rabat, fol. 5 b , 
supplemented by a manuscript of the same work 
n the Ren6 Basset library). 

V. The animal-vegetable Wakwa£ 

The Wa^wS^ are according to the Kitab al - 
Haiyawan of al-DjShiz (d. in 255 = 869) the 
product of plants and animals (in Hayat al-Haiya - 
wan al-kubra of al-Damlrl, Cairo 1 330, ii. 177 
and 38). The Wakwak are beings closely re- 
sembling the human species They are the fruit of 
great trees from which they hang by the hair. 
They have breasts and sexual organs like those 
of women They are coloured and never cease 
crying wak , w 3 k. When one of these creatures 
is captured, it becomes silent and falls dead 
( Abrege des merveilles , p. 138 and 677-678) The 
WaltwS^ are like palm and cocoanut trees, inter- 
mediate between the animal and vegetable king- 
doms (Dimashkl, p. 367). 

VI. The King of the Islands of WXkwX$ 

The king of the islands of WS^wS^ is known 
as Kashmir (var Kashmir, Nuzhat al-ffulub , Pers. 
text, p 239; Engl transl. by G. Le Strange, p. 
222). Mr Jadunath Sarkar has kindly examined 
the MSS. of the Nuzhat al-Kuliib , accessible to 
him. In that of the Oriental Public Library (Khuda 
Bakhsh Library) of Patna, the name of the king 
is blank. The Imperial Library of Calcutta (Bohar 
Collection) has two MSS of the text N°. 99 has 
and N°. 98 These readings unfortu- 

nately do not recall any possible known name. 

VII Proposed Identifications 

In an appendix to the Livre des merveilles de 
VInde (p. 295 — 307) de Goeje published a French 
translation, reviewed and corrected, of his Arabtsche 
bertchten over Japan under the title Le Japan 
connu des Arabes. He naturally knew and quoted 
most of the Arabic texts above mentioned. In the 
course of his researches, he found that the Chinese 
name for Japan in the Canton dialect is Wo-kwok, 
of which Wakw3k is a perfect Arabic transcription 
and the identification of JVZfcwZf therefore seemed 
certain to him. 
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The old Chinese name for Japan is 

Wo-kwo , once pronounced * Wa-kwak y “land or 
kingdom of Wa”, m Japanese Wa-kok u y with a barely 
perceptible final u. Wa-kwak would be rendered 

in Arabic by or which coriesponds 

exactly to the forms given by the Arab and Persian 
geographers This reasoning is then by no means 
worthless but it does not supply decisive proof. 
It remains to be seen if othei evidence can be 
found to support this agreement. 

De Goeje’s thesis calls for several observations 
In the first place, according to certain geographers, 
there are two Wa^wafc . WakwSk of China and 
Wakwak of the south. Ibn al-Faklh expressly says 
so (cf. above, 1 ) Mas c udi, Idrlsl, lbn Khaldun 
and Ibn al-Wardi locate the Afucan Wal^wSk 
beside Sofala of the Zandj on the east coast of 
Africa; Ya'kubi m the LSrwl sea, west of India. 
Now according to certain modern works of Afnca- 
nists like G MacTheal and R N. Hall, wakwak is a 
name given to the Bushmen by the Bantus of the 
country, who regard them as a kind of baboon 
This explains the statements made by Mas c udl and 
the Arab geographers who follow him. 

On the other hand, Wakwak is represented in 
Malgasy by vahiv&k -j~ vowel which corresponds 
phonetically to an old *wakruak and means “the 
people, the subjects, a nation, tribe or clan as a 
whole” Madagascar might therefore be the island 
Wakwak of Ya c kubl. This identification is made 
certain by the following fact, in the great African 
island a pandanus called vakwa grows in great 
profusion, its fruit is a voluminous syncarp. It 
is known to the French as vaquois Its shape and 
characteristics might well have given rise to the 
story of trees producing human beings (cf above, iv.) 
Madagascar thus corresponds as exactly as possible 
with the description of Wakwak of the south 
The c o$har of which the Livi e des merve tiles de 
I'lnde speaks cannot in any case take the place 
of this wonderful tree, as de Goeje thought 

The other information supplied by the Oriental 
geographers is as a rule of little use on account 
of its fantastic nature or its inaccuracy. One note 
m the Kitab c Ad/a?ib al-Htnd may be mentioned . 
a famous sailor of the lands of gold, Ibn Lakis, 
reports that in 334 (945) the Wakwak came with 
I,ooo ships to the east coast of Africa to procure 
merchandise and Zandj slaves The voyage lasted 
a year. De Goeje, who identifies these Wakwak 
with the Japanese, acknowledges that the history 
of Japan makes no mention of this remarkable 
fact and concludes that it must have been a private 
enterprise of Japanese merchants and daimyos. 
E Chavannes says that such an expedition could 
not have taken place ( T'oung-Pao , Oct. 1904, 
p. 485). M Maurice Courant, whom I have con- 
sulted, is also of this opinion and Mr. Basil Hall 
Chamberlain, the eminent master of Japanese studies, 
has written to me to the same effect. It was im- 
possible for the Japanese of the tenth century to 
undertake an expedition by sea to the islands and 
coast of East Africa. The Wa^w2^ of China or 
eastern Wafcwajc are therefore not the Japanese. 

The Arabic and Persian documents which seemed 
to de Goeje decisive m favour of his thesis, are 
far from being as conclusive as the illustrious 
Leyden orientalist ‘believed. Indeed some are 
definitely against the Japanese theory of WS^wS^:, 


I which is really untenable. The existence of two 
WSkwfik is indisputable. The identification of 
Wakwak of the south with Madagascar and East 
Africa south of Sofala is equally certain. It only 
remains to locate Wafcwafc of China. The most 
valuable hint for its identification is the statement 
that the Mahargdja, king of the islands, lives m 
it. Now we know from other sources that this is 
the title of the ruler of Zabag, 1. e Sumatra, the 
land of gold The Sumatrans were acquainted 
with the islands and coasts of the westein Indian 
ocean They peopled Madagascar at an early period 
and Malgasy is a descendant of a Malay dialect. 
Idrlsi gives valuable information on this point: 
“The people of Komr (= Madagascar) and the 
merchants of the land of the MahSradja (= Sumatra) 
visit them (the natives of the west coast of Africa) 
and are well received and trade with them” (MS. 
2221 of the Bibliothkque Nationale, fol. 37 a , 1 . 7 - 8 ). 
A few pages earlier he says “The people of the 
islands of Zabag come to the land of the Zandj 
(here Madagascar) m large and small ships and 
they export merchandise from it since they under- 
stand one another's language ” (ibid , fol 29 a , 1. 1 5). 

The name of the port of Baros on the west 
coast of Sumatra, the Balus of the Arab geogra- 
phers, the P'o-lou-she of the Chinese, is mentioned 
for the first time by Ptolemy (“B ctpoCrut irevrs, the 
five Baros islands, inhabited, it is said, by the 
anthropophagi”, in L. Renou. La Geographic de 
Ptolemee , vn 1 — 4, p 59); then, by the Leang 
Shu or History of the Leang (502 — 556) in the 
form P'o-Iu and at the end of the vnth century 
by Yi-Tsing who has P'o-lou-che. The Arabs call 
it sometimes Balus and sometimes Fansur < Malay 
Panfcur. One or other form is found in the oldest 
texts and recurs in the later ones It is the famous 
port of Pakpakland or land of the Pakpak fiom 
which used to come the most esteemed camphor. 

The tribal name Pakpak goes into Arabic as 
Fakfak , which is phonetically so close to Wakwak , 
that one need not hesitate to identify the two 
In Sumatra, as in Madagascar, the pandanus 
flourishes in a wild state and its Batak name 
bakkuwah = Malgasy vakwa . There are remarkable 
agreements in the tribal names and m the flora 
of the two islands in Sumatra a Batak tribe 
called Pakpak > Arabic form Fakfak and the 
pandanus . bakkuwan , in Madagascar the Vahwdh < 
older * W akwak and the pandanus • vakwa. It is 
an historical fact that the Sumatrans only have on 
several occasions come into the western Indian 
ocean. The Japanese theory of Wakwafc is there- 
fore to be abandoned. 

This article is only a synopsis of a memoir now 
being printed, which will appear in the Journal 
Astatique under the title: Le Wakwak est-il le 
Japon ?. In the limited space available here, the 
mam arguments in favour of this new identifi- 
cation have been given. 
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1904, p 489 — 509, do., Leslies Rdmny,IAmery, 
Wakwak , Komor des geographes arabes et Mada - 
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Le Japon connn des Arabes , excursus F. in the 
Livre des mervetlles de VInde , 1883 — 1886, p 
295 — 307. (Gabriel Ferrand) 

WALI (a.) 1. From the Arabic root wala , to 
be neai, and wahya, to govern, to rule, to protect 
someone In ordinary use this word means pro- 
tector, benefactor, companion, friend 
and is applied also to near relatives, especially in 
Turkish [cf the art. c asaban wilaya]. 

When used in a religious connection wall cor- 
responds very much to our title “saint”, but the 
idea behind it has given rise to a regular theory 
and in practice has attained sufficient importance 
for it to be necessary to explain the use of the 
term. In the Kui 5 an this theory does not yet exist, 
the term wait is found there with several meanings 
that of near relative, whose murder demands ven- 
geance (xvn. 59), that of friend of God (x 63) 
or ally of God, it is also applied to God himself 
11. 258: “God is the friend of those who believe”. 
The same title was given to the Piophet and 
it is one of the names of God in the Muslim 
# rosary 

2 According to £)jurdjanl, TcLtifat , the term 
wall is equivalent to that of 'artf bt'llah “he who 
possesses mystic knowledge”, “he who knows God”. 
The Muslim saint who is important enough to 
merit this title is believed to possess several 
privileges. Not only is he delivered from the ‘yoke 
of the passions’ as Hudjwlrl says, not only has 
he influence with God, he can ‘bind and loosen’ 
but he also has the gift of miracles ( karamdt ). 
he is a miracle-worker He can transform himself, 
transport himself to a distance, speak diveise 
tongues, revive the dead; he can produce various 
phenomena, often mentioned to-day in pyschic 
studies: thought-reading, telepathy, piophecy; he 
can raise himself from the ground (levitation) or 
summon objects from a distance He can make a 
diy stick put forth leaves, check a flood, control 
rains and springs etc. Hudjwlrl goes even farther 
and attributes to the saints ‘the government of the 
universe’. It is by their blessing, he says (their 
baraka) that the rain falls and by their purity 
that plants come up again in the spnng. Their 
spiritual influence makes battles won. 


This conception resembles that of Indian poems 
telling of the great ascetics of Brahmanism who 
by power of penance succeeded in gaining com- 
plete power over nature; but in IslSm, this power 
is rather the result of a gift from God than the 
result of the personal merit or ascetic practices 
of the saints. Popular belief has however not 
extended the power of the saints in this way it 
has rather inclined to specialise it, each of them 
having in the eyes of the multitude the power of 
performing a special miracle, like curing a parti- 
cular disease, bringing success in a particular 
kind of business, guiding travellers, discovering 
secrets etc These miracles of saints ( haramat ) are 
distinguished from the miracles of the prophet, 
which aie called mtLfyizat and are besides few m 
number, and the theologians discuss m an inte- 
resting fashion their evidential value. It is not 
absolute, whereas the miracles of the prophet 
count as proofs of religion — The Mu c tazills 
denied that there were men like this having special 
gifts; they reject the privileges and miracles of 
the saints and teach that every faithful Muslim 
who obeys God is a ‘friend of God, wall’. 

3 The saints have been classed m a hierarchy 
according to a system which is found m much 
the same form in different authors. There are 
always saints on the earth; but their sanctity is 
not always apparent; they are not all not al- 
ways visible It is sufficient that their hierarchy 
goes on and that they are replaced on their death 
so that their number is always complete. 4,000 
live hidden in the world and are themselves 
unconscious of their state. Others know one another 
and act together. These are in ascending order of 
merit the akhvar to the number of 300, the 
abdal , 40, the abrar , 7, the awtad, 4 , the nukabcP, 
3 and the Pole who is unique, kutb or ghawth . 
A number of mystics have actually been given 
the title of Pole. Djunaid for example was the 
Pole of his time, Ibn Masruk was one of the 
‘pillars’ ( awtad ). Every night the awtdd traverse 
the universe m thought and inform the Pole of 
any defects in order that he may remedy them. 

Another variant of this theory is given by 
Doutt6 from Algeria The hierarchy consists of 7 
degrees In the lowest there are the nukabal to 
the number of 300, each of whom is at the head 
of a group of saints without special titles. Next 
come the nu^aba\ then the abdal, from 40 to 70 
in number; the £hiydr y the chosen, 7, who con- 
tinually move about and spread the Muslim faith 
in the world, the awtad , pillars, 4, living at the 
four cardinal points of the compass with reference 
to Mecca; the kutb , the Pole, the greatest saint 
of his time, and quite at the top the ghawth , here 
distinct from the Pole, capable of taking upon his 
shoulders a portion of the sms of the believers. 

D’Ohsson gives the following theory for Turkey ; 
here also there are 7 degrees. There are always 
356 saints living on the earth. The first is the 
ghawth. a c zam or ‘great refuge’; the second, his 
vizier, the Pole, kutb. Then come the 4 awtdd, 
the pillars. The rest are known by their numbers: 
uller y the 3 ; yediler , the 7 , kirkler , the 40 and 
ulyediler , the 300. 

These seven classes correspond to the 7 degrees 
of beatitude in Paradise. The saints of the first 
three classes are present invisibly in Mecca at the 
hours of prayer. When the ghawth dies, the $u(b 
replaces him and there is a moving up all through 
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the series, the purest soul of each class rising to 
the next degree. 

This classification of the walls was made ac- 
cording to Hudjwirl by AbU c Abd Allah Muhammad 
al-Tirmidhl, who lived shortly before him (v*h = 
xirt* century) This individual, also called Muham- 
mad Hakim, wrote a work entitled Kkatrn al - 
JVtlaya , the “seal of sanctity”, and founded a sect 
called the Haklml. One of his disciples, AbE Bakr 
WanSk, was surnamed the “instructor of the saints”, 
mti addib al-awtiyd? . 

Some difficulty may be found in reconciling 
this system with the pure spn it of orthodox Islam; 
it was admitted by the theologians only with 
the express reservation that however great the 
saints, the walls, may be, they are always inferior 
in rank to Muhammad and the prophets 

4. The worship of saints is not Kur’amc With- 
out being expressly prohibited by the Kur’an it 
is sufficiently contrary to its spirit, Muhammad 
having forbidden the worship of standing stones, 
tombs and every kind of superstition But Islam 
had to yield on this point to the pressure of popular 
sentiment, which by its traditions, its tendency to 
the marvellous and other psychological factors, is 
strongly inclined to this way of expressing its 
religious feelings. Numerous saints, differing in 
different areas, are held in honour in Muslim 
lands, Sunni and Shi c i These saints are of different 
origins. Some are great mystics, often founders of 
orders or of religious brotherhoods, others are 
ancestors or chiefs of tribes, princes and founders 
of dynasties Some are of humbler origin, tllummati , 
half-deranged persons, madi dhub. whose peculiar 
or incoherent utterances are often regarded as in- 
spired, or even the simple-minded, bahltll Other 
saints are transformations or survivals of ancient 
cults, heroes of old days, gods of woods and 
springs, we find such among the Beduins. As in 
the Roman Catholic worship, saints are patrons 
of towns, villages, trades and corporations. 

In the Turkey of the sultans, each province had 
its saint. The most venerated were. Shaikh c Ubaid j 
Allfih in Samarkand ; MawlSnS Djainl, the great 
poet, in Bukhara , Kh< 5 dja Ahmad Yesewl in Turke- 
stan; Mawlana JDjalal al-Dln Rdml, the famous 
author of the Me(hnewl and founder of the Maw- 
lawi order (dancing dervishes) m Konya; Shaikh 
Sadr al-Dln Konawl m the same town; Plr Nak- 
ghabandi, founder of an order, in Kasr c Arifan in 
Persia, also venerated in Egypt and Turkey ; Shaikh 
Ahmad Riffi*!, founder of the order of “howling” 
dervishes, m Asia Minor; Ak Shams al-Dln, Ak 
Biyik Dede, Shaikh Abu ’ 1 -Wafa 3 , Saiyid Ahmad 
Bukhari, HadjdjT BektSsh, founder of the Bektashis, 
HadjdjI BairSm Wall in Ak Serai m Anatolia. 

Baghdad has been called the “city of saints” 
on account of the great number of saints who 
have lived in the town or whose tombs are there. 
The most famous is Sid! c Abd al-Kadir Djllanl, 
whose prestige is very great throughout the whole 
Muslim world. Qjunaid is also an illustrious saint 
of Baghdad, as is Shihfib al-Dln SuhrawardI who 
has a magnificent mausoleum in the centre of the 
town Near Damascus is the tomb of Ibn c ArabI, the 
famous mystic and prolific writer, who is honoured 
in Syria and elsewhere. The greatest saint of Con- 
stantinople and its patron is AbB Aiyffb al-Ans5rl, 
the standard-bearer of the Prophet, who fell as a 
“martyr” ($&ahld) at the fort of the Golden Horn 
and was buried on the spot where the famous 


mbsque that bears his name stands. A son-in-law 
of BSyazId I, Emir Sultan, was regarded as a saint. 
Several Ottoman sultans are also venerated but 
the title of wall has actually only been given to 
BSyazId II, on account of his piety. Other princes 
of the Imperial house have been regarded as saints 
and miracles attributed to them. Among the Arabs 
the only caliph who is reputed a saint — excepting 
of course the fiist four who occupy a special 
position — is the Umaiyad c Umar b. *Abd al- c Az!z, 
a very pious ruler. 

In Egypt the most popular saints are Ibrahim 
al-Dashkl and Shaikh Ahmad al-BadawI whose 
tombs aie at Tanta To these we may add Sldl 
Shadhill who died at Humaithira in the mountains 
of Upper Egypt; his tomb is much visited. The 
festival of Saiyid Masruk al-Ahmadi m Cairo is 
the cause of one of the most picturesque proces- 
sions A very popular saint in Egypt is Sitt 
Nafisa 

In Arabia various individuals are honoured in 
the holy cities and their tombs visited, in addition 
to the usual rites of the pilgi image At Medina 
in the cemetery of Baki c are the tombs of several 
imams, that of the caliph c Uihm 5 n and that of the 
amir Hamza, uncle of the Prophet. The “tomb of 
Eve” recently destroyed l>y the Wahhabis, as well 
as many others, was a few minutes from Djidda 
and much visited The tomb had the peculiarity 
of being in several parts, the head, the navel 
and the feet were separated by a short distance 
from each other In Mecca, in the cemetery of 
al-Mu c alla, the pilgrims used to visit the tombs 
of Amina and Khadidja, the mother and wife of 
the Prophet 

In North Africa the worship of saints and 
marabouts is highly developed. The road to 
Tripoli along the sea and the vicinity of the 
town are fringed with numerous tombs of mara- 
bouts, elegant in style, shaded by palm-trees, 
decorated with gaily coloured cloths and ex-votos 
placed there by the devout. In the desert at Djer- 
bub is the tomb of Shaikh SanEsI, founder of a 
well known order 

The patron saint of Tunis is Sidl Makhlas and 
its other saints are Sldl Ben c ArUs, Sldl Ben Kasim, 
Sidl Bn Sa c ld The Tunisians hold in reverence 
the caves to which these pious men retired. This 
region includes the sacred city of KairawSn 
which has many tombs and the famous mosque 
of Sidl c Okba and that called “of the Barber” 
in which the baiber of the Prophet is said to be 
buried. — In Algeria in the first rank we have 
Sldl Abu Madyan, a great miracle-worker whose 
mausoleum near Tlemcen is still much visited No 
less important is Sidl c Abd al-Kadir gjllani, the 
saint of Baghdad to whom are dedicated a vast 
number of mosques, chapels, and cemetenes m 
Algeria. Over 200 kubba's are dedicated to him 
in the province of Oran alone. Next come Sldl 
Ben Mashlgh, successor to Sldl AbU MadySn of 
the tribe of the Beni c Arus, assassinated in 625 
A. H. whose tomb is in the Bjebel c Alem near 
Tetwan ; Mawlay al- c Arbi al-Dar^SwI of F5s, a 
modern saint who died not long after 1822, and 
was buried in his zawiya near Fas; Shaikh Tidjanl, 
founder of the order, died in 1230 (1815) and 
also buried in his zawtya near F5s. In Morocco 
the principal patron saints are Mawlay Idris, the 
founder of the dynasty, venerated at Volubilis, and 
the gharlfs of Wezzfin, even during their lifetime, 
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on account of the blessing they bring (their bat akdt) 
which is much esteemed by the people; even their 
women are believed to possess this virtue. Several 
women m Morocco like Lalla Marma, and Umm 
c Abd Allah have been given, like Sitt Naflsa, the 
title of saint ( waltya ) MarrSkush has seven patron 
saints called “the 7 men”, saRat al-ridjal\ among 
them are Sldl bel c Abbas and Sldl Sliman al-Dja- 
zflll, author of a wide-spread book on prayers. In 
Tangiers there is Sid! Bn al-Ra^ya, a miracle- 
worker of the xvmth century whose festival ( mous - 
sem) is celebrated on the seventh day of the 
Prophet’s tnawlid , at Meknes, Muhammad b c Isa, 
founder of the c Isawa. In this town a stiange story 
is recorded of a living saint who kept standing 
leaning against a wall; pious people had a pent- 
house built above him, then a kubba without 
disturbing him. — In Timbuktu Sldl Yahya, a 
mn acle- worker of the xvth century, and SidI Ben 
SassI are held m honour 
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al-WALID b. c Abd al-Malik, Umaiyad 
Caliph (88 — 98 = 705 — 715). On the death of 
his father, the caliph c Abd al-Malik (Oct. 705), 
al- Walld, his successor, was over 30 A prince of 
only aveiage culture, he brought to the thione an 
aristocratic outlook and a display of religious 
fervour unknown among his predecessors. In the 
history of the Umaiyads he ranks as the great 
builder of the dynasty. One of his fust cares was 
to give his capital Damascus a magnificent mosque 
Walld cast his eyes on the basilica of St. John 
the Baptist, once a temple of Jupiter Damascenus. 
Of this edifice, tradition says that it was divided 
in two between its old owners and the Muslims 
after the Arab conquest. Against this we have 
the explicit testimony of the pilgrim Arculf who 
visited Damascus in the reign of Mu c 5 wiya I. He 
says u in honorem sancti Johannis baptistae grandts 
fundata ecclesia est . Quaedatn etxam Saracenorum 
ecclesia incredulorum et ipsa in eadem eivitate, 
quam ipsi frequentant, fabricata est”. If this may 
be believed, then under Mu c ffwiya, the Arabs in 


Damascus were content with a single mosque, a 
modest (< quaedam ) erection built for them and not 
obtained at the expense of the basilica which was 
still in Christian ownership in the time of the 
Sufyanid caliphs The upholders of the Muslim 
tradition say that Arculf made a mistake. He did 
not notice that mosque and church formed a single 
building. 

The caliphs Mu^wiya and c Abd al-Malik had 
vainly negotiated with the Christians for the cession 
of the whole basilica The autocratic Walld decided 
to confiscate it without any more ado. He did 
not take down the building; he only abolished 
the eastern apse ; he built the Kubbat al-Nasr, 
the “Dome of the Eagle”, above the transept and to 
the north of the mosque pavement the “Minaret of 
the Fiancee”, the two other minarets were built upon 
older towers Walld’s activity was fully displayed 
in remodelling the interior of the basilica in which 
he gave rein to all his taste for magnificence and 
to the suggestions of Syrian decorators He mobilised 
a regular army of marble workers. The capitals 
were covered with gold and the walls with mosaics 
An inscription “in letters of gold on a ground of 
lapis-lazuli” (Mas c udi) bore the name of Walld 
with the date (Nov. 706) marking the beginning 
of the work, a year after the accession of the 
Caliph Along with this great undertaking, Walld 
directed the building of the great mosques of 
Medina and Mecca, which he also entrusted to 
Christian architects 

The arabicisation of the administration is another 
striking feature of his reign The great government 
offices were taken from the Christians, the control 
of. the finances from a Damascus family, the 
descendants of Ibn Sardjun. Finally we may men- 
tion the progress of foreign conquests By a process 
of expansion which was almost automatic, the Arab 
empire in this leign attained its greatest extent from 
Transoxama to Spam, where the Arabs now suc- 
ceeded in gaining a footing. Walld was a continually 
fortunate sovereign. Everything succeeded with him, 
even his autocratic manner, which found expres- 
sion in a diminution in the tolerance shown to the 
d him mis, In Syria he enjoyed undisputed popularity 
Feople admired his great buildings, his charitable 
undertakings and public works and the great con- 
quests of his reign In keeping with the will of 
c Abd al-Malik, his brother Sulaiman was to succeed 
him. Walld was thinking of substituting his son 
c Abd al- c AzIz in his place when death overtook 
him at Dair Murran, near Damascus on Feb. 23, 
715 at the age of about 45 
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al-WALID b. al-MughIRA b. c Abd AllXh b. 
c Omar b. Ma&bzUm, an opponent of Muham- 
mad. Little is known of his life but it is certain 
that he was one of the most powerful men in 
Mecca and one of the most ardent opponents of 
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he Prophet. As head of the numerous aDd pro- 
minent family of the Makhzflm he naturally repre- 
sented the aristocratic interests m the city of 
Muhammad’s birth and that he was himself very 
prosperous is evident from the fact that, according 
to traditiomsts, he owned a garden in Tahf which 
he planted for pleasure only and never pulled the 
fruit m it (Sprenger, I, 359). According to the 
commentators, there are references to him m several 
passages in the Kurifin, e g Sflra vi 10; xlm. 30; 
lxxiv. II sqq.; lxxx. I sqq ., although his name 
is never expressly mentioned. One cannot of course 
place implicit confidence on such statements, which 
are sometimes based on later deductions. Muslim 
historians frequently mention al- Walld among those 
Kuraish who vigorously persecuted Muhammad and 
endeavoured to silence him Thus he is said to 
have been a member of a deputation which went 
to Abu Talib [q. v.] and protested to him but without 
success at the Piophet’s conduct It is also related 
that Muhammad’s enemies had on one occasion, 
on the approach of the pilgrimage discussed the 
best means to set strange visitors against Muhammad 
and proposed in turn the epithets kahtn ‘sooth- 
sayer’, madjnun ‘possessed’ and shd ( tt ‘poet’ but 
al-Walld rejected them all until those present 
finally agreed to his proposal to call Muhammad 
a sahtr ‘magician’, who would separate a man 
from his father, brother, wife and whole family, 
and to warn the pilgrims seriously against the 
alleged magician When c Oihman b. Ma7 c un, a relative 
of al-Walld, who had adopted Islam and taken part 
m the emigration to Abyssinia, but was still under 
al-Walid’s protection, wished to break off this 
relationship, the latter endeavoured to dissuade 
him, but in vain After al-Walid had therefore 
released himself from all obligations to his relative 
c Othman was severely wounded in a squabble, 
*p$iereupon al-Walld again offered him his protec- 
tion but 'OthmSn rejected this kindly meant offer. 
Al-Walld died m Mecca in the year 1 and three 
of his seven sons adopted Isl 5 m In keeping with 
his aristocratic descent and social position, his 
actions were frequently characterised by a certain 
magnanimity and dignity, and Sprenger (11. 111) 
descnbes him as follows, probably with justice 
“He was one of the earliest and most decided 
enemies of Islam, but at the same time chivalrous 
and not without culture. He theiefore laid more 
emphasis on dissuading his fellow citizens from 
the new religion than on nipping it in the bud 
by attacking the personal rights of the Muslims 
Instead of using physical force, he gathered round 
him men of talent, knowledge and experience like 
Umaiya b Abi ’ 1 -Salt and Nadr b Harith and 
endeavoured to expose Muhammad’s contradictions 
and deceptions and to make him ludicrous and 
despisable m the eyes of intelligent people, while 
he silenced the common people by his prestige 
and material advantages”. 

B tbliogr ap hy . Ibn HighSm (ed. Wusten- 
feld), i. 123, 167, 171, 187, 236, 238, 240, 
243 sq ., 262, 272 sq.\ al-Tabari, Anttales (ed. 
de Goej'e), 1., see index; Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamtl 
(ed. Tornberg), 11. 32, 47, 53 sq ., 58 sq , 
85; Ya c knbl, Historiac (ed. Houtsma), i 300; 
li. 6, 18, 24, Sprenger, Das Lebett und die 
Lehre des Mohammad 2 , 1. 90, 361; ii. 19, 21, 
36, 40, 46, 48, 56 sq., 70, 75, 80, 89, 109, 
ill sq f 161, 320, 345, 393, 405; Krehl, Das 
Leben des Mujtammed, p. 41 sq., 74 — 76, 78; 


t Buhl, Das Leben Muhammeds, p. 168, 179; 

Caetani, Annali dell' IslUm, i., see Index with 

further literature in the text. 

(K. V. ZETTERSTfcBN) 

al-WALID b. YazId, Umaiyad Caliph. He 
was about 35 (Feb. 743) when he succeeded his 
uncle, the Caliph Hi§bam b. c Abd al-Malik. tt If only 
for his personal courage, liberality, love of letters 
and patronage and practice of poetry, Walld was 
bound to shine in the first rank among the 
Umaiyads”. Such is the judgment of the KttUb 
al-A g han't (vi. 101) the author of which could not 
be suspected of partiality for the Umaiyads. An 
artistic and remarkably cultivated young man, which 
none of his predecessors had been, the son of the 
hystencal caliph YazId II, he was certainly also 
the most libertine Aftei a brief appearance m 
Damascus for the enthionement (bafa) the new 
caliph hastened to lesume in the deseit the free 
life, void of all constraint, that he had led as a 
prince without worrying about affairs of state or 
the intei dictions of the Kurian We need not 
however believe all the stories of his eccentricities 
given in the Kitdb al-Agharii He spent his time 
in merry company surrounded by poets, parasites, 
musicians of both sexes, he himself being justly 
esteemed as a musician 

His cruelty towards the faithful Khalid al-Kasrl 
[q. v ] whom he put to death soon raised against 
him the Yemenis in Syria. Fond of field sports, 
the caliph had in the lifetime of his uncle built 
in the middle of the desert a hunting lodge, 
Kusair c Amra [cf c amra]. When he became caliph 
he proposed to build in the solitude a grand 
palace and transfer theie all the refinements of 
civilization Such was the origin of the fantastic 
castle of Mshatta [q v.] A virtuoso in music and 
poetry, this bizarre and blase character dreamed 
of eclipsing the architectural glories of c Abd al- 
Malik [q. v.] and of Walid I [q. v.] 

With its unusual propoitions, its fagade, carved 
with delicate tracery like lacework, the building 
of al-M^ibatta “has fascinated the whole world and 
caused more ink to flow than any other in Syria” 
(van Berchem) Archaeologists have attributed it 
successively to the Romans, Byzantines, Ghassgnids 
and Persians They have neglected the Umaiyads, 
who weie great builders from c Abd al-Malik onwaids, 
and all fond of a badtya or a holiday in the desert. 
For the buildei of Mshatta, we had hesitated at 
first between YazId II and his son, both of whom 
lived m the region of Moab (Lammens, La Bddia 
et la Hira sous les Omaiyades , p 1 10 sq ) A 
passage in Severus Ibn Mukaffa c (p. 163 — 164) 
settles the question in favoui of our Walld. 

Rebellion was stirring in the provinces and 
soon spread to Syria. For the first time since 
Mu c 5 wiya, the harmony between this country and 
the Umaiyads which had given them strength to 
face the most violent storms, was broken. The 
discontented Yemenis — they formed the great 
majority of the Arabs m Syria — were joined 
by the Kadarls, who also had been ill-treated 
by Walid II. The numbers of the Kadarls had 
grown and they were led by a MarwSnid, YazId, 
son of Walld I The majority of the MarwSmds 
whom he had alienated by his caprices joined 
the conspiracy. The rebels left Damascus to sur- 
prise the caliph who was hunting In his flight 
northwards he was overtaken and killed in the little 
fort of Bakfcra 5 south of Palmyra (April 17, 744). 
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Bibliogr ap hy KitUb al-A ghanl (ed. Blll^), 
vi. 101 — 141; Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 11. 1728 — 
1803, Mas c Hdl, Murlifc (ed. de Paris), vi 1 — 17; 
Severus lbn al-Mukaffa c , ed. Seybold, Hamburg 
1912, p. 163 — 164*, Wellhausen, Das arabtschc 
Reich urtd sein Sturz , p 218 — 228, Lammens, 
La B&dia et la Hira sous les Omaiyades (in 
M F O i?., iv ), p. 108 — III 

(H. Lammens) 

WALIDE SULTAN (a.) Turkish pronunciation 
valide or valde sultan , the two words are in 
apposition, according to Turkish syntax), “the 
sultan Valide 1 ’ or “sult 5 na mother”, a title borne 
in the old Ottoman empire by the 
mother of the reigning sultan and only 
for the duration of her son’s reign. 

The political history of the Walide Sultan is 
fairly well known from the Turkish historians, at 
least as far as those are concerned who took part 
openly in the government of the country, for 
example Nar Banff, Saftye, Mah-Peiker Kosem 
and Turkhan lOiadldje. 

We are by no means so well informed about 
the conditions of their life in the sultan’s harem 
The oigamsation of the harem only began to be 
unveiled at the period when the institution itself 
was beginning to disappear. Influenced no doubt 
by a feeling of discretion or of modesty, the 
Turkish historians do not touch on the subject. 
Western writers, in spite of a lively curiosity, 
never succeeded m piercing the mystery and fre- 
quently give rein to their imagination to complete 
their notes The oldest travellers passed over the 
subject m silence It is however in western sources 
that we find valuable information if it is used 
with caie It is only m modern times however 
that criticism has dealt with certain fables long 
believed, such as, for example, the story of the 
handkerchief thrown by the sultan to his favourites 
(cf. v Hammer, xiv 71 — 72). 

As Na c Ima says (iv 250, 5 sq .) the Ottoman 
sultans “according to the sultaman kanun did not 
live m a state of maniage but of concubinage 
( tesetri)”. The word kanun is to be taken here 
m the sense of “traditional usage” and not of 
written law. The chief of the customs ( gumruk 
naztri) and later the official slave dealers (yesirg/i 
baihi) and private individuals by gifts supplied 
the sultan’s harem with slaves of the most varied 
origins. Europe, Asia and Africa. 

The custom of concubinage — which we also find 
in Persia (Chardin, vi 235) down to the reign 
of Muhammad c AlI Shah (1907 — 1909) — must 
have become established in Turkey gradually In 
the early period the Ottoman sultans chose their 
wives from the daughters of the Turkish rulers 
of Anatolia or Byzantine princesses. It is difficult 
to say what was the social status of these wives 
or to know in what way they differed from the 
concubines of these princes We see clearly fiom 
< Agh?k-pa§ha-zade , s history (ed. Giese, p. 109 — 
no) that MurSd I regarded the Serbian princess 
whom he married simply as a gjariye or “slave” 
but the preparations for certain other unions were 
made with a solemnity which suggests that great 
importance was attributed to them. 

After the taking of Constantinople, official 
marriages of the sultans became quite the excep- 
tion We may mention Sulaiman the Magnificent 
and c Othm&n II and lastly Ibrahim who was the 
last to conclude a matrimonial alliance with one 


of his harem Telli-KhSsseki or Shah-Sultan in 
1647 (d’Ohsson, vii. 62; Na*ima, loc. at.). The 
sultfin was however represented in this ceremony 
by the Grand Vizier. 

The principles of Ottoman policy were them- 
selves against these marriages The relatives of a 
slave seemed less to be feared and indeed were 
officially put into seclusion. It is hardly necessary 
to add that this prohibition only partially palliated 
the evil it was intended to avoid. As is seen from 
the bloody story of the Jewess Kera, a contem- 
porary of the Walide Sultan Saflye (Baffa), harem 
intrigues played a great part under some sul^Sns. 
In Turkey as in Persia (Chardin, vi. 228), the 
sultan’s mother had to be reckoned with. It was 
therefore natural for a politician to endeavour to 
get into the seray as a gift to the sultan a woman 
devoted to his interests The Circassians m parti- 
cular were very skilful in deriving advantage from 
the secret influence of such connections. It may 
also be noted that some sultans such for example 
as Mustafa III and c Abd al-Hamld I married 
slaves foimally or rather from conscientious scruples. 
“Religious law”, says d’Ohsson, “not permitting 
a person born free and a Muslim to be reduced to 
slavery, the intercourse of a master with a female 
slave can only be legitimate when it is certain 
that she was not born a Muslim and free. If he 
has not proof of this, and wishes nevertheless to 
live with her, he ought for the peace of his 
conscience to free her and marry her The sultan 
then marries his manumitted slave without the 
slightest display m the presence of the Mouphti”. 

From all this then it is clear that the Walide 
.Sultans were always former slaves Von Hammer 
(vm 288) is therefore right when he says that 
the sultan was bound to be the “son of a slave”. 
Ubicini ( La Turquie actuelle , Pans 1855, p. 122) 
also adds that the people never mention him 
except by this name, but we do not know to what 
Turkish term he refers 

From her former position there survived to the 
Walide Sultan a picturesque name which was 
popularly believed to be taken from the Persian 
and to which was sometimes added an ordinary 
Muslim name (cf. the list of Walide Sultans, below). 
The mere fact that she had given birth to a 
prince had early earned her the title of kadtn or 
khasekt (khasseki) but nothing could equal the 
prestige which the accession of her son brought 
her and which, unlike dowager queens of other 
countries, she had not to share, officially at least, 
with a queen consort. Under the name of Walide 
Sultan she became henceforth the first woman m 
Turkey, simply as a result of the respect due to 
her quality of mother This respect is so deeply 
rooted among the Turks that the influence of 
IslSm (cf. the hadttk' “Paiadise is at the feet of 
the mothers”) is not sufficient to explain it. The 
sultans used to set an example of filial piety and 
the WShde SultSn sometimes exercised a very con- 
siderable influence over her son whom she called 
in Turkish fashion aslanlm 4 my lion 1 or kaplan&m 
l my tiger’ (we know that c All’s mother called her 
son Asad, l lion’, but this had been her own fathers 
name). 

The installation of the Walide Sult&n was a 
solemn ceremony, especially if she had been rele- 
gated to the old ser 5 y (eski stray or serSy-i Wf£), 
a building erected by Melamed II, later the Seras- 
kerat and now the University. This relegation 
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took place regularly when, after the death of the 
sul| 5 n, her husband, the throne passed to an heir 
who was not hei sop. A week or two after the 
accession of her son, the new sultan’s mother 
was brought in procession ( waltde alayl) to the 
new seray ( top-kapl or top-kafu saiaft wrongly 
called the “old serSy” by western writers) where 
the sultan lived (cf. the examples of waltde alayl 
in Wasif, 1 28, Djewdet, iv . 1275, 243; Mustafa 
Nedjlb, p. 1 1 2). The chief black eunuch (dar 
us-sa c ddet u^-sherife aghasi\ the waltde kehyast 
(cf. below) and the officers of the imperial harem 
figured m this procession. The Walide Sultan was 
borne on a litter ( takhtrezoan ), later in an open 
carnage, surrounded by petk and solak [q v ] 
According to Andr6ossy, the Walide Sultan, as 
a remarkable privilege, showed herself to the 
people without a veil ( yashmak ) The sultan went 
to meet his mother at the Bab-i Sa c ade gate of 
the seray She was settled in her suite ( waltde 
sultan yert) which can still be seen to-day, although 
in comparatively modern foim, for it was destroyed 
by fire on io*h Muharram 1076 (July 23, 1665) 
( Silahtar Tartht , 1. 384; Halil Ethem [Khalil 
Edhem], Le Palais de Top-kapou [in French] 
Istanbul 1 931, p. 58 and picture on p. 50, cf 
also a description of this suite in Pouqueville, 
Voyage en Moree , a Constantinople etc , Pans 
1805, 11 256 — 257). Her removal to her new 
abode was announced next day to the Sublime 
Porte in an official document called hukum-name 
(Ahmed R 5 sim, c Osmanll Tarikht , p 1082) 

The new Walide Sultan sent to the Grand Vizier 
a dagger (khancer) studded with jewels The Grand 
Vizier and the Shaikh al-Islam also each received 
a cloak of sable ( samur ) 

The Walide was supreme mistress of the female 
personnel of the imperial harem, the discipline of 
which she supervised Eveiy favour or permit to 
go out had to be submitted to her The deference 
shown to her found expression in a special etiquette 
She could not be approached unless a formal request 
for an audience had been made It was forbidden 
to address her without being invited to speak or 
to sit down in her presence One stood in front of 
her in the respectful attitude called dlwafi dur - 
mak or el penle durmak. Ladies, even the greatest 
favourites, never appeared before her except in 
the entari , the name in the language of the palace 
for a kind of ceremonial robe When the Walide 
Sultan went out she was escorted by an imposing 
suite and all the guards saluted her (P. de R6gla, 
La Turqute offictelle , 1891, p 264 — 265). 

The Walide Sultan was so used to these honours 
that the adopted mother of c Abd al-Hamld II is 
said to have been offended when the German 
Empress did not kiss her hand (G. Rizas, Les 
Mysteres de Ytldiz , Constantinople 1909^.64-65). 
As to the incident of the salute paid to the Walide 
Sultan by ships of the Marquis de Nointel, the 
French ambassador, it was exaggerated if we may 
rely on what the Marquis de Bonnac says, ac- 
cording to him, his predecessor made excuses (cf. 
Vandal, Les Voyages du Marquts de Nointel , p. 53; 
Le Marquis de Bonnac, Mem. hist, sur V Ambassade 
de France a Constantinople , ed. Schefer, 1894, p. 25). 

On the death of the Walide Sultan, the sultan 
accompanied her remains as far as the gate at 
which he went to meet her on his accession The 
cortege then went on to the place of burial 
led by the Grand Vizier and the Shaikh al-Isl2m 


(\rtasif, i 50). Forty days of mourning followed, 
during which the ministers visited the tomb and 
the Kurban was read {Idrikh-i Seldniki , 1281, 
P- 173 ) 

If on the other hand the sultan died before 
his mother, she returned to the old seray to 
rejoin the women retired 01 disgraced from the 
harem (Ahmed Refik, Yent Med/fnU c a , N°. 10, 
P 190 ) 

We can only quote two cases of the Walide 
Sultan retaining the title in the reigns of two 
sons . Mah-Peiker Kosem Sultan, mother of Murad IV 
and of Ibrahim, and Giil-Nush Emet-Ullah Sultan, 
mother of Mustafa II and of Ahmed III. In one 
case there weie two Walide Sultans simultaneously 
Mah Peiker Kosem Sultan already mentioned, 
grandmother ( buyuk walide ), and Tar kh an Khadldje 
( Turhan Hatidje ) Sultan, mother of Mehmed IV. 
This was however terminated by the violent death 
of the former 

When a prince imperial became sultan after 
the death of his mother, the title of Walide 
Sultan was given to his foster-mother 01 nurse 
( sut walide , taya kadln , older formula : daye khatun ), 
foster-ielationslnps being held in high regard in 
Tuikey In default of either, the name of walide 
was given by the sultan to the Khaznadar-Usta 
or Giand Mistress of the Treasury. 

In the reign of c Abd al-Hamid II, who had lost 
his mother at an early age, the rank of Walide 
Sultan was given to his adopted mother Peresto 
Hanlm, formeily fourth kadin of c Abd al-MedjId 
(Razis, op cit , p 109, Dorys, Abd al-Hamid 
intime , 1907, p 6 sqq ) 

The position of the Walide Sultan was very 
important during minorities. They acted practically 
as regents 

Titles of the Walide Su 1 tan. The word 
waltde “she who gives birth” is not in itself of 
any hononfic significance It is a synonym of the 
word ana “mothei” but with the implication of 
greater respect. The Walide Sultan veiy frequently 
has additional epithets like mddjide “glorious” or 
muhtereme “honouied” walide-t madjide ( muhte - 
reme\ the (deceased) father of a reigning sultan 
was called wahd-i mdg/id (The popular pronun- 
ciation is due to the loss of the narrow vowel m 
the second syllable, a phenomenon fairly common 
in Turkish which even affects foreign words, when 
the accent is displaced to the last syllable . k&alife^> 
kalfa\ khaiine^ khazna. Cf also m Arabic Walda 
Ba§ha , see below). 

The title of sultan “sultana” on the other hand 
was the peculiar prerogative of the mother of the 
reigning sovereign. It was not given by marriage 
and she was the only woman who could bear it 
“without birth” as Baron de Tott says. It is 
moreover used here as an honorific affix or more 
accurately in post-position [cf the article SULTAN] 
like other titles of this kind (pagjia, bey , efendi , etc ), 
and it is a mistake to explain it, as is sometimes 
done, by the Arabic walide sultan Q) which is 
said to mean “mother of the sultan”. “Mother of 
the sultan” would be in Arabic in the construct 
state wdlidet asdptiysulfdn And we actually find 
this in the Arabic epitaph of Kh w and-khatun or 
Mahperi, mother of a Sal&ufc sultan, at Pazar 
Nahiyesi (4 hours from Tol^at; cf. the text in 
Isma c il Ha^kf, Kitdbeler , Istanbul 1345 [1927], 
p. 77-78). Nor is there any question of a haplology 
in the Persian construction *zudltde-t sul(dn. 
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Besides the Walide Sultan, the only womdn 
entitled to the affixed title of Sultan — like begum 
in Persia (Chardin, vi. 223) — were princesses, 
daughters of a sovereign or a prince imperial, the 
daughter of a sultana having the right only to 
the title khattlm- sultan. 

Numerous authors, such as Cantimir and Guer 
who followed him, are therefore wrong in lavishing 
the title sultana on the wives of the sultans. De 
Tott — who got his information from his wife 
who was born m Turkey and on terms of intimacy 
with Tuikish princesses — long ago protested 
against this misuse of the term (1. 42). It seems 
however that we must not go to the other ex- 
treme Thornton ( Present State of Turkey , London 
1812, 11. 41 1) seems to be right when he says 
that the title of sultan was given “by courtesy” 
to all khasseki , and according to d’Ohsson (vn 88), 
it is only since Mehmed IV (1648 — 1687) that it 
was given only to daughters of sovereigns. The 
dates would have to be brought down a little, if 
we remember that the same author (vn 65) says 
that down to the reign of Ahmad III (1703-1730) 
the kadln who gave birth to a prince was given 
only the title of khdsseki-sul(an (If we believe the 
Marquis de St Maurice, this title was given only 
to the mother of the male firstborn ; cf La Cour 
othomane ou V Inter prete de la Porte , Pans 1673, 
p. 94 and, with the necessary modifications, p. 185). 
These customs weie sufficiently well known in the 
west for Racine, who was nothing of an orienta- 
list, to allude to them in these lines of his 
Bajazet (Act. 1., Sc. 1.) “Et m£me ll (Sultan 
Amurat) a voulu que l’heureuse Roxane, Avant 
qu’elle eut un fils, prlt le nom de Sultane”. 

It is clear from the above that from the beginning 
of the xvm tb century at latest the title of sultana 
had ceased to be given to certain concubines of 
the sultan but we do not know at what period 
it was given to the latter’s mother 

Among the Saldjuks, the predecessors of the 
Ottomans, the sultan’s mother had the title khatun 
[q. v.] (arabicised plural khawatiti) “empress”, 
“queen”, as in the already quoted epitaph of 
Khwand-kbatun. 

The mothers of the early Ottoman princes bore 
the same title of khatun which under the form 
of kadln was to remain until the end of the 
imperial regime as the title of the sultan’s principal 
favourites and in ordinary usage to lose its honorific 
significance to the extent of becoming inferior to 
khanlm “lady” and meaning simply “woman”. This 
is how we find the mother of the Sultan Celebi 
Mehmed I called dewlet-hhatun m the epitaph of 
816 preserved at Brusa (cf T. 0 . E.M., p. 509 — 
510; corrected in M.T.M i, 11. 177, 1. 4 sqq.) 
The mosque founded at Tokat by BSyazid II in 
honour of his mother is called KhSttlnlye (Ismael 
HakkL °t • p* 29 — 30) It is probable that in 
the following reign the practice became established 
of calling the sultan’s mother Walide Sultan 

We have not space here to enumerate the other 
titles, administrative, literary or poetic, given to 
the Walide Sultan. The most common was that of 
mehd-t c ulyd found as early as the Mongols of 
Persia (Mirfchond). 

Allowances and house of the Walide 
Sultan. The allowances to the WSlide Sultan 
like those of the and also sometimes 

those of the judges (Ewliya Celebi, 11. 6) were 
in general called bai&ma$l\k or jpaj&mokllfa pro- 


perly ‘for sandals’ (v. Hammer, vi. 318; x. 75, 
188). They were not fixed and consisted some- 
times of money and sometimes of land. Sultan 
Ibrahim distributed whole provinces among his 
kha^eki as bashmakllk (Na'ima, iv. 243). 

In normal times the Walide Sultan enjoyed a 
much larger income than the sultanas (relations 
01 sisters of the sultan; cf. d’Ohsson, vii. 95). 
According to Cantimir, it amounted to over 1 ,000 
purses. The Turks, says the same author, never 
take a town without setting aside a street in it 
for the bashmakllk of the Walide Sultan (cf. also 
Bianchi’s dictionary under the word ba$&makllff). 
The town of Smyrna formed part of her appanage 
and she maintained a mutesellim there (Tancoigne, 
Voyage a Smyrne , Pans 1817, 1. 29 — 30. On the 
appanage of Crete, cf. Savary, Lettres sur la Grece, 
1788, p 247). The mother of the Sultan was 
sometimes rich enough to build mosques or, like 
Ahmed Ill’s mother, to raise troops. 

In more modern language, the word bashmakllk 
was replaced by takhsifdt (-1 humayun) “civil list” 
(Khloros) In 1850 the civil list of the sultan’s 
mother and of the married sisters of the sultan 
amounted to 8,400,000 piastres, the piastre at this 
time being worth 23 gold centimes ( De la reforme 
en Turquie au point de vue financier et admini- 
strate , Pans 1851, p. 12, a brochure of 84 pp. 8°, 
of which a r£sum6 was given in the Revue des Deux - 
Mondes of Sept I st 1850 in 10 pp. . p 938—948). 

Like all the sultanas, the mother of the Ottoman 
sovereign had a k l ehya {k^etkhuda) or “superinten- 
dent, comptroller of her finances” (cf. the ex- 
pression sel l atin k'etkhudalarl “comptrollers of the 
sqltanas” in Silahtar Tauht , 1. 646 below) but 
that of the Walide Sultan was by far the most 
important in view of the considerable financial 
interests which he controlled and the influence 
which he himself could exert with the WSlide 
Sultan. He sometimes exerted enormous influence 
although it was frequently hidden. Foreign am- 
bassadors were well aware of this and as a rule 
did not fail to wm these officials’ good graces by 
every means m their power (Beauvoisins, p. 12; 
Tarikh-t Dj ewdet , 1288, vm. 252 — 256). 

It has been said that the walide k l ehyasl com- 
bined this office with that of Master of the Mint 
(1 darbkhane-i c arntre naztrt) and this was indeed 
frequently the case (e g al-H§djdj Mehmed Efendi 
later Pasha and his successor, in 1127, Atinalf 
‘Osman Efendi, cf. Sifjill-t othmatil , iv 219; lii. 
425, Rashid, 1, fol 105, I05 b — 106) but there 
were very many exceptions; cf Agha-babasf IbrS- 
him Agha appointed wUltde k l ehyasl m 1605 (Wasif, 
p. 30 etc., cf. also Abdulbaki, Mel&mtlik , 1931, 
p 180, note 1) 

The rank of iutbe-% uhd slnf-% ewweli created 
on Monday 19th Rabl* II 1253 (July 24, 1837) 
was given to the walide sultan behyasl and to 
the Master of the Mint ( Salndme-t nezaret-i fekli- 
ndjlye , 1302, p 199). When the rank of balS 
was instituted m 1262 (1845 — 1846), the walide 
k x ehyasl Husein Bey was one of the two officials 
who first received it (J. Deny, Sommaire des ar- 
chives turques du Caire , p. 559, below). 

The Walide Sultans, like all the important ladies 
of the serSy, had at their command a first {bash- 
aghd) and second eunuch (Leila Hanoum, Le 
Harem Imperial , 1925, p. 1 1 3). Details of the 
organisation of their household, which resembled 
those of other sultanas, except that it was more 
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magnificent, are given in Osman-Bey, Les Femmes 
en Turquie , p. 268. 

List of Sultana mothers. The list of 
mothers of the rulers of Turkey is here given 
from the Si&tll-t c othmanl of Xhttreiya (Stireyyfi) 
Bey with a few modifications. 

The princesses figuring at the head of this list 
were not, as we have seen above, properly Walide 
Sultans since this title did not yet exist in their 
time. This title was nevertheless and like that of 
the sultans themselves often wrongly put back to 
the beginning of Ottoman history. The title was 
even given to the mother of Ertoghrul GhiSzI, a 
legendary figure known as Khivme Ana “mother 
tent” whose tomb was discovered in the reign 
of c Abd al-Hamld II at the village of Cehar- 
shembe (Carshamba) in the nahiye of Dumanifc, 
in the district of Ine-Gol (. Stdjill \ 1 86) We do 
not know if this discovery is due to the zeal of 
an inventor devoted to the old dynasty or to 
the persistence of a local tradition which cannot 
be substantiated. The very name Khiyme Ana is 
suspicious 

In StireyyS Bey’s list, the title of “sultana” 
first appears m the case of Giilbehar, mother of 
Blyazld II, which in itself is not impossible but 
we have already seen that she had the title of 
khaturt 

The following is this list with a few changes 
and a list of the buildings erected by the Walide 
Sultans interested in building (Nos. 7, 8, II, 13, 
15, 16, 21 and 22) The references refer only to 
these buildings Abbreviations m. = mother ; 
s = sultSn, Had Draw = Hafiz Husein b al-Hadjdj 
Ismael Aiwanserayi, Hadikat ul-Dj.awami' , Con- 
stantinople, Ramadan 1281, 2 vols (transl by 
Hammer, Histoire de V Empire Ottoman , vol xvm ); 
Cuinet = Vital Cumet, La Turquie d'Aste , 1892, 
4 vols in-4 0 . 

1 Malkhun Rabi c a Khatun (or Malkhatun), 
daughter of Shaikh Edebali, m of Orkhan Bey 
(and of the vizier c Ala ed-Din); | 726 (1325 — 
*326). 

2 Nllufer, daughter of tekfur of Yar-HisSr, m. 
of Murad I 

3 Dewlet Khatun (Sureyya . Sultan Khatun), 
daughter of Germyan Oghlu, m of Mehmed I 

4. N., daughter of Isfendiyar, m. of Mehmed II 
(cf. however isfendiyar where Hallma, daughter 
of Mubariz al-Dln Isfendiyar and wife of Murad II, 
is given as mother of Hasan, killed in 855) 

5 Giilbehar, m. of Bayazld II. 

6. ^ishe s., m. of Sulaiman the Magnificent ; 
f4th RamadSn 940 (March 19, 1534) 

7. Niir Banff s, m of Murad III, t 2 * st Dhu 
’ 1 -Ka c da 991 (December 6, 1583; according to 
Stlahtar Tahirt. December 7). 

Buildings: in Scutari in Asia (Top-tagh? quarter)* 
mosque called Walide(t) c attk ^/amt(s)t , with me - 
drese, primary school ( mekteb-i jubyan), Hmaret , 
hospital ( dar us^-shefa) with mesdjid , school of 
Tradition (dar ul-hadlth ), school for reading the 
Kur’an (dar ul‘kurra\ a hostel ( musafir-kkane\ cf. 
Had. Jfyaw , li 182-184 and 218 — 219, Hammer, 
xvin., 89, N°. 749; p. 94, N°. 781 ; p. 114, N°. 54; 
Cuinet, iv. 639 — 640) 

8 §aflye s , of Venetian origin (sultana Baffa), 
m. of Mehmed III; f 28 th Ejumada II 1014 
(Nov. 10, 1605). 

Buildings: in Constantinople (?) : mtdrese built 
m 1006 (Siireyya, p. 48). Began m 1006 the YeHt 


I gftomt* continued by Turkhan Khadldje (N°. 13). 
In Cairo: a mosque there bears her name: Malika 
Saflya (R. L. Devonshire, VEgypte musulmane 
et les fondateurs de ses monuments , Paris 1926, 
p. 123 sqq.) 

9. Khendffn s., m. of Aljmad I; f 15th Radjab 
1014 (November 26, 1605). 

10. MSh-Flrffz(e) s., m. of c O£hman III. 

11. Mah-Peiker Kosem s., m. of Murad IV and 
of Ibrahim I (and also of Kasim) ; t Saturday 
16 th Ramadan 1061 (Sept 2, 1651). 

Buildings* in Scutan m Asia ( Yeni tnahalle 
quarter) mosque called Ctntlt gjam? and mediese; 
in Constantinople : walide khanl , with a little 
mosque and mediese, in Anadolu Kawalj:: mosque; 
in the Dardanelles began the citadel continued 
by Turkhan Khadldje (N° k . 13); numerous wakf 
(Had D±aw., 1. 2 15 below, 218; 11 184 — 186, 

p 144, No. 1, Hammer, xvin. 91, N°. 752, 
p 144, No. 55, Cuinet, iv. 640 — 642 [Koulsoum 
Mah-p<hk&r and other errors p. 641, lines 20 to 
24] ; Ahmed Refik, Yent tnecmu^a, N° 3, p. 49 — 50 ; 
cf also the picture in Cornelius Gurlitt, Konstanti - 
tiopel \ Berlin n d., p 86-87; Journal d' Antoine 
Galland 1 176, v Hammei, x. 286, d’Arvieux, 

1735, iv 484). 

12 N , m. of Mustafa I. 

13 Tarkhan Khadldje (Turhan Hatidye) s, of 
Russian origin, m. of Mehmed IV ; f Tuesday 
Sha c ban 10, 1094 (Aug. 4, 1683; according to the 
Stlahtar Tanhi, 11. 11 6 sqq., date confirmed by the 
Relaztone of Donado, cf. the Bibliography , other- 
wise, SlireyyS Bey, Ahmed Refik m Tui han 
Valtde , p 424 ioth Radjab) 

Buildings, in Stambul (Emin Onu quarter, 
Bagh6e-kap?s?, dominating the well known bridge 
of Karakoy or Galata) the famous mosque 
Yent ((/ 5 mi c or Yent walide d/ami(s)t , begun by 
Saflye s (N°. 8) and finished in 1074 (inscription) ; 
on the Dardanelles: completed the building (in- 
scription of 1070) of the citadel begun by Mah- 
Peiker Kosem, N°. II, cf. Had Qjaw , 11. 144, 
N° 3, v. Hammer, xvm. 89, No. 748, Pitton de 
Tournefort, Relation d'un voyage du Levant , Lyon 
1717, 11. 196; Charles Pertusier, Promenades pitto- 
resques dans Constantinople et sur les rives du 
Bosphore , Pans 1815, p. 185 — 189; Gabriel, Les 
Mosquees de Constantinople, in Syria , 1926; Ahmed 
Refik, Walide Qjamflen, Yent Diamf. in Yent 
Medjmifa , N° 10, p 189 — 192 (according to the 
Stlahtar Tartht , 1 218 and 390, the building of 
the mosque was resumed in 1071 and finished on 
Friday 20th Rabf II 1076 [October 30, 1665]); cf. 
also Journal of Antoine Galland, 1 79; Grelot, 
Relation , p. 281 — 282; Diehl, Constantinople , 
1924, p. 1 15 — 1 17, 138 — 140; Arm6nag Bey 

Sakisian, Syria , 1931; Djelal Esad, Pans 1909, 
p. 211—214. 

14. Salihe Dil-A§hub s, m. of Stileimffn II; 
f 22”d Muharram 1101 (accoiding to the Stlahtar 
Tarihi , 11 484, Sunday 22 n d Safar 1 101 [December 4, 
1689]). 

15. Giilnffgh (or GiilthUm) Emet-ullah s. (often 
wrongly called Ummet-ullah), of Cretan origin 
from Retimo (of the Verzizzi family, according to 
Donado), m. of Mustafa II and of Ahmed III; 
t 9 th Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da 1127 (November 6, 1715; ac- 
cording to Had. Dj aw ., 11. 188: Tuesday 8 th Dhu 
’ 1 -Ka c da = November 5). 

Buildings: in Mecca: {thasseklye c Imaret, foun- 
tains and wells on the pilgrims’ road, at Galata. YefH 
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ftcLtn? or Walide-i tfjedid t£?ami(s)i, with 2 minards, 
with fountain ( le$Jyne\ sebii , , ‘imaret and mekteb-i 
fubyan, medrese; at Scutari in Asia, mosque (Had. 
Qiaw.^ 11. 187-188, 34; v. Hammer, xviu., p. 71, 

N°. 637, p. 90, N«. 750, p. 126, N°. 242; Cuinet, 
iv. 636 — 637). 

16. §Shhe s., m. of Mahmud I; f 1150 
(1 737 — 1 738). Buildings* fountain near c Azab Kapfs! 
( Si&tll-t '‘oth.tnani'i p. 27); aqueduct (v. Hammer, 
xiv. 279; Mambourg, p. 137 and 148). 

17. ShehsUwSr s., m. of c Osman III; f 27th Radjab 
1169 (April 27, 1756). 

18. Mihr-i Shah s., of Georgian origin, m. of 
Selim III, f Wednesday 22* h Radjab 1220 (October 
16, 1805^. 

19. c A*ighe Slneperwer s., m. of Mustafa IV, 
t 3 rd Bjumada II 1244 (December n, 1828) 

20. Nafcsh-i Dil s., m. of Mahmud II ; f in the 
middle of Shawwal 1232 (about Aug. 22, 1817); 
according to Sureyya, p. 85 and Bjewdet Pa§ha, 
x. (1309), 214, according to the Momteur Uni - 
versel of Oct. 14, 1817, about September 8. 

21. Bezm-i c Alem, m. of c Abd iil-Medjld, | 23 rd 
Radjab 1269 (May 2, 1853). 

Buildings mosque at Dolma-Baghce , hospital 
at Yeni Baghfce; dar ul-me c dnf neai the turbe of 
her husband, fountains ( Sic&ill-i c o(hmani , p 26) 

22 Pertew-Niyal s , m. of c Abd ul- c Az!z; f 27 th 
Rabi c I 1300 (Feb. 5, 1883). 

Buildings, added two minarets to the K'atib 
4jami\s)t mosque in Aksaray, library, fountain 
and school ( Si&tll-i c otfiman J, p 27 , Barth, Con- 
stantinople^ 1906, p 148). 

The mothers of the other sultans died before 
the accession of their sons. In Stireyya Bey’s list 
after our N°. 14, comes Khadidje Sultan, m. of 
Ahmad II, but according to the Silahtar Tariht , 
11. 273, the mother of this prince died on Thursday 
5th Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da 1098, 1 e before the accession 
of her son. 

The nationality of the W&lide Sultan 
cannot be ascertained in most cases. At first they 
were Turkish and Greek princesses but from the 
time when they were always former slaves the 
latter must themselves have been often ignorant 
of their origin. All that we can say is that on 
the one hand the import of Turkish blood must 
have ceased at this time since in principle there 
were no slaves of Turkish origin and on the other 
the lands of the extreme west (including Germany 
but not Italy) counted for nothing or for very 
little in the genealogy of the sultans It is in vain 
that several attempts have been made to establish 
the contrary, in the case of France. 

First of all a story was put into circulation 
which made Mehmed II the son of a royal prin- 
cess of France captured by the Turks (cf. e g. 
Ubicini, op city p 122 and with more detail, de 
La Jonquifere, Hist, de V Empire Ottoman , 1914, 1. 
175). This fiction which de La Jonqui&re called 
“absurd” was accepted by well known Turkish 
historians like PeCewI, SelSnikI and c All; it is 
also found in the Tarlbhri Qewri Celebi , 1291, 
ii. 2. The sulfans themselves m their negotiations 
prided themselves on their “relationship” to the 
kings of France (cf. Louis de Bonneville de 
Marsagny, Le Chevalier de Vergennes , son ambas- 
sade a Constantinople , Paris 1894, 11. 86 — 87: in 
this version the reference is to the harem of 
Sultan Selim). Western historians, following the 
more reasonable tradition of the Turkish historians, 


make Mehmed IPs mother the daughter of lsfen- 
diyar (cf. de Salaberry, Hist, de I'Emp. Ottoman , 
Pans, 1. 148; cf. No. 4, above, in the list of the 
Walide Sultans). The very interesting but always 
credulous and often mendacious Ewliya Celebi 
admits in spite of everything (i. 1 06 sqq .) that 
Mehmed II was the son of lsfendiyftr’s daughter 
“ c Aiime Khanum” (it may be noted that this is 
the name given to the alleged French princess) 
but to arrange matters he makes the king of 
France’s daughter the concubine of Mehmed II 
and the mother of BSyazId II He also says that 
his father had known a certain Sukemerli Mustafa, 
bash-k l atib of Janissaries, who was related to this 
princess and on this account used to receive 
presents from France. On the other hand, Cantimir 
(1743, 11. 410) records, without however believing 
it, another version of the story m which a grand- 
daughter of a king of h ranee enters the harem 
of Sulaiman the Magnificent. It was obviously the 
Turks themselves who invented these fables, to 
explain the favoured treatment accoided the 
“padishah” of France m Turkey. 

More recently the French and Turkish govern- 
ments have had to deal from time to time with 
people desirous of having their relationship with 
the old Ottoman dynasty recognised. Mahmud II 
was, it was said, the son of Aim6e du Buc de 
Rivery, a Creole of Martinique and a relative of 
the Empress Josephine (see Bibl ) The impossi- 
bility of this has been proved from official docu- 
ments* Sultan Mahmud II was born in 1785 
(July 20) and Mbe de Rivery was still in Nantes 
in 1788, when she was a witness to and signed 
a . marriage contract which is still in existence. 
The thesis was however not abandoned on this 
account, it was simply modified. Aim6e du Buc 
de Rivery — whose admission to the harem of 
Selim III one is obliged to postulate, since she 
arrived in Constantinople after the death of c Abd 
al-Hamld I — is said to have been chosen to act 
as adopted mother of the future MahmOd II, son 
of c Abd al-Hamid. This is a hypothesis which has 
little chance of ever being proved We know 
actually that at the accession of MahmUd II his 
mother Na^sh-i Dil was brought in solemn pro- 
cession from the old seray to the new (Bjewdet 
Pasha, vin [1288], 424, Mustafa Nedjib, p 122). 
It is unlikely that the honours of the walide alayt 
were ever accorded to what might be called 
honorary walides, like the nurses or adoptive 
mothers of the sultans. Moreover, according to 
the Momteur Umversely m 1817 she was about 
50 years old; at that time A. de R. must have 
had an age of 41 years. 

The Walide ( walde ) Pasha of Egypt. The 
customs of the harem of the Khedives were almost 
exactly copied from those of Constantinople. As 
in the Ottoman seraglio, the viceroy’s concubines 
were numbered and called birtn&t, tkin^i ( kadln ) 
or according to the Arabic pronunciation biringi^ 
ikingi etc. “first, second”, etc. The title of “mother 
of the Khedive”, or as they say in the official 
French of Cairo the “Kh£diva M£re” (in Turkish 
also valide-i khidtvt\ was modelled on that of mother 
of the sultSn with the substitution of pas&a for 
sul&n. It was also the only case in which the 
title pa$hfi was borne by a woman, for it is a case 
of an honorific epithet and not of an expression 
meaning “mother of the pasha”, which would be 
in Arabic W&lidet el-Baaha and not W&da Baaba. 
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In the wealthy Khedivial family of Egypt, the 
WSlida Pasha was no less rich and her dafira 
“offices for the administration of estates” was very 
important. Two streets m Cairo bear the name 
WSlda or WSlda Basha. On one of them stood 
the palace of the last “Kh^diva M&ie”, Emlne 
Khanfm, mother of c Abb5s Hilml II, daughter of 
llhami Pasha and grand-daughter of the viceroy 
c Abbas I, she died in her country house at Bebek 
near Istanbul on i8*h June 1931. 

The present king has broken with the Turkish 
custom by acknowledging his one wife as the 
queen of Egypt This is a consecration of the 
principle of monogamy and of association on the 
throne. The widow of the Sultan Husain enjoys 
an analogous position by right of survival. 

Btb liograp hyr (for the more famous Walide 
Sultans see the general histones of the Ottoman 
Empire. We have been content here to give a few 
isolated bibliographical references to supplement 
those m the text of the article) Michel Baudier, 
Histoire Generate du Serrail, et de la cour du 
Grand Seigneur Empereur des Turcs , Lyons 
*659} p. 84 (book 1., chap, xi ), p 95 (chap, xn ), 
p. IOI (ibid , tn fine ), Ricaut, History of the 
present state of the Ottoman Empire 2 , chap iv 
(relating to M5h-Peiker Kosem s , N° 1 1 of our 
list), J B Tavernier, escuyer Baron d’Aubonne, 
Nouvelle relatton de V inter teur du Serrail du 
Grand Seigneur , Paris 1691, chap xvm. De 
Pentr6e a Constantinople de la Sultane m&re du 
Grand Seigneur, appel£e par honneur la Vahde 
le 2 juillet 1668 (Tarkhan or Turkhan Khadldje. 
N° 13 of our list), Relazione del nobtl uomo 
Gianbattista Donado quondam Nicolo (1684), in 
Barozzi e Berchet, Relazioni degh ambasciaton 
e bailt veneti a Constantmopoli , Venice 1871, 11 
3°3 sqq. (N°. 13 and 15 of our list); Demetrius 
Cantimir, Hist de V Emp Othoman , Fr transl 
de Jonquieres, Paris 1743,111 228, p. 450 sqq ; 
Beauvoisms, Notice stir la Cour du Grand-Setg - 
neur*, Paris 1809, p II sqq (relating to Mihr-i 
Shah s , N° 18 of our list); Adam Neale, Voyage 
en Allemagne, en Pologne et en Tuiquie , transl. 
from the English, Pans 1818, 11 169 to 185 (the 
same sultana); Mouradgea d’Ohsbon, Tableau de 
V Emp Othoman , vn (1824), p 86 sqq , p 62, 
64, 69 ; M-me Kibrizli-Mehemet-Pacha, Trente 
ans dans les harems d' Orient, souvenirs de Melek - 
Hanum, femme de S A. le Grand- Vizir, K -M.-P , 
1840 — 1870, Pans 1875, p. 130,271 sqq (relating 
to Bezm-i c Alem s , N° 21 of our list); Osman-Bey, 
alias Major Vladimir Andrejevitch (=s Decour- 
demanche, son of M-me Kibrizli-Mehemet-Pacha), 
Les Femmes en Turquie 2 , Pans 1878, p 267 
to 275; Paul de R6gla, La Turquie officielle 2 , 
1891, p. 264 — 265, 269, 282; Ahmed Reffy 
(Ahmet Refik), Kadlnlar Sal tana tf, 4 vols. in-1 2 . 
i. (years 699 to 1027), li. (1027 to 1049) — 
Istanbul 1332; lii. (1049 t0 1058), lv - (1058 t0 
1094) — ibid 9 1924, by the same, Turhan 
valtde (m Latin characters), Istanbul 1931, 424 
pages m-12, Mehmed Zihnl (DhihnI), Me$ahir 
un-Nisa* ; Lucy M. J. Garnett, The women of 
Turkey , ii. 393— 397- 

The quotations from Na c ImS’s history are taken 
from the 4th e d. (cf. Babinger, G. 0 . IV., p. 246); 
those from RSshid, from the edition by Ibrahim 
Miltafarri^a, of 1153; those from Wasif, from 
the new edition of BQlSlj, 1246 (cf. Babinger, 
G. 0 . IV., p. 337); those from the Silaktar Tar i hi 


4>from the edition of T. T E ., in 2 vols., 1928. 

We shall not give heie the abundant literature 
relating to the “French sultana” (Aim6e du Buc 
de Rivery). It will be sufficient to mention those 
who have written on the subject, Xavier Eyma, 
Jouy, Sidney Daney, Dr. Cabanfcs, Benjamin 
Morton, author of The Veiled Empress, New York 
1923, Marc H61ys. The majority of these writers 
reveal a remarkable credulity. We find more 
cuticism displayed in the lengthy articles by 
M. Ren6 Puaux m Le Temps of Oct. 7 and 
Nov. 10, 1923. A r6sum6 of the subject was 
given by M. Alb6nc Cahuet in V Illustration 
of Nov 21, 1931, p. 382—383 The theory by 
which Nak&h-i Dil was the adopted mother of 
Sultan Mahmud II is defended in the recent 
work of M me A.-M Martin du Theil, Silhouettes 
et documents du XVII siecle (Martinique, 
P^rigord, Lyonnais, Ile-de-Fiance), P6ngueux 
1932, 138 pp in-4 0 with illustrations (p 7 to 
46. Aimee du Buc de Rivery — Sa myst^neuse 
destin^e). 

The Walide Sultan could also, it seems, be 
studied in the novel V Smirnow quotes m 
Vostocniya zam l etki, p. 56, B l egHy vzghad na 
nastoyashciy 1 profhlly seray, note I, a novel 
by CisPakov, in fcurnal dl l a d*et l ey, 1864, N° 5 
and 6 , cf also the novel by Nizameddin Nazif, 
Acuzemn definesi, publ. in the feuilleton to Vaklt , 
beginning Novembre II, 1931. (J. Deny) 

WALIHl, the name of two Ottoman 
poets of the x* h (xvi th ) century: 

1 WXlihI Kurd-zade of Adnanople (an alleged 
Walihi from Gisr Erkene or Ergene Koprii is the 
same man). On the conclusion of his studies he came 
as a kadi to Cairo and was admitted into the 
Giilshani order by Saiyid Khayali, the son of Ibrahim 
Giilshanl, the founder of the order. Returning to 
Adrianople, he worked there as a SOfi preacher, 
celebrated for his eloquence and command of 
language He was given to drinking He died in 
994 (1586) m Adnanople where he is buried in 
the Shaikh Shudja c on the bank of the Tundja. 
He left a complete Dlwan which is still unprinted. 

2 WXlihI Ahmad of Uskub who was also for 
a time muderris in Adnanople He died m 1008. 

Bibliography XhuraiyS, Sidjill-i^otJimani, 
iv 602 ; Brusal? M Tahir, c Othmanll Mid el- 
liflen, 11. 476, Sami, Kamus al-A^lam, vi. 4671 ; 
Saiyid Riza, Tezkere, Istanbul 1316, p 102. 

(Th Menzel) 

WALlMA. [See c Urs ] 

WAMIff WA-^ DH RA. a Persian romance 
alleged to come from a Pahlawi original. It is 
said to have been presented in NishapHr to the 
emir c Abd Allah b. Tahir (d. in 230 = 844) in 
the form of an old book dedicated to Khusraw I 
AnHsharwan (531 — 579 a.D.) and the governor is 
said to have ordered it to be destroyed, because 
it had been written by Zoroastnans. In any case, 
it was put into verse by c UnsurI [q v ] and again 
by Fasihi of DjUrdjan in 441 (1049). In addition 
to c Unsuri’s version, Eth6 {Grundrtss d. iran. Phtlol., 
ii 240) mentions no less than six versions which 
are all lost. At the end of the xh*h (xviiith) century, 
MlrzS Muhammad Sadifc wrote, under the pseudonym 
of NS mi, a romance in verse with the same title 
(Lu{f c AlI Beg, Atesh Kede, Bombay 1277, section 
on contemporaries, s v Nciml ; Ricja Kull KhSn, 
Madjmd al-Fu{aha\ ii 523; E G. Browne, Lite- 
rary Hist, of Persia, iv. 283). 
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The subject was also taken up m Ottoninn 
Turkish by Bihighti (a contemporary of Bayazldll; 
mistake in Gibb) who put it in his Khamse and 
and probably prepared it from the versions of 
c UnsurI and Faslhl, and by Lami c l (d 937 = 1530 
or 938= 1531), also probably from c UnsurI Gibb 
( H.O.P. , iii. 357 sqq.) has given an analysis an 
of the latter poem: WSmik, son of the emperor 
of China, falls in love with c Adhra 5 , daughter of a 
king and sets out to find her again through all kinds 
of difficulties which he overcomes with the help 
of fairies. He finds his beloved princess then, is 
taken prisoner by the enemy, taken to India where 
the natives try to burn him; the flames do not 
touch Wamik, whom the Indians worship as a 
god. The hero escapes, finds c Adhra :> again and 
marries her. 

B iblto gr ap hy Muhammad c AwfI, Lubab 
al-Albab , ed Browne, 11 32, 1 . 19; Dawlat-Sh^h, 
Tedhkire-i ShtParti, ed. Browne, p 30, 69, E 
G. Browne, Literary Hut . of Persia , 1. 347 , 
11. 275 ; J von Hammer, Hist de V empire 
ottoman , transl Hellert, iv. 134, 417, do., Wa- 
mik und Asra , d 1. der Gluhende und die 
Bluhende , das alteste perstsche romantische 
Gedicht , Vienna 1833. (Cl. Huart). 

WAN, a town in Turkey on the Armenian 
plateau on the eastein shore of Lake Wan. 

The name Wan is not found in the Arabic sources 
which deal with the Muslim conquest. Lake Wan 
is usually named by the Arabs after the towns 
on the northern shore, Ardjish and Akhlat. 

Ibn Hawl^al alone (p 250) mentions the Artsrunid 
Ibn DairanI, lord of Zawazan, of Wan and Wostan 
Yakut, iv 895, mentions a fortress of Wan but 
makes it a dependency of Erzerum and locates it 
between Akhlat and Tiflis (?). 

For the Muslim conquest of Armenia see that 
article. The important fact is the campaign of 
Bugha al-Kabir who m 238 (852) overran the 
whole of Armenia including Albak (at the source 
of the Great Zab) from which he carried off the 
Aitsrunid prince Ashot Artsruni 

In 885 the Bagratid Ashot was recognised as 
king of Armenia by the caliph and later by the 
Byzantine emperor and the princes of Waspurakan 
became his vassals Of these the principal were 
the Artsrums whose hereditary fief was Hada- 
makert in Albak. 

In the ninth century colonies of Arabs had settled 
in Armenia, like the Amirs of ManSzkert (Malaz- 
gert) whom the Armenians call Kaisikk h (< Kais) 
and who ruled on the northern shore of lake Wan 

(Apahunik, in Arabic for 

and the c Othmanids (in Armenian Ut h mamkk h ) 
on the northeast shore of the lake, at Bergri and 
Amiuk Towards the east, Waspuiakan was exposed 
to the attacks of the Arab governors of Adkar- 
baidjSn The Sadjid [q. v.] Afshln occupied Wan 
and WostSn and appointed eunuchs as governors 
there (cf. Thomas Artsruni, transl. Brosset, p. 221). 

In 916 the Sadjid Yusuf executed the Bagratid 
king Smbat m Dwin (cf. Stephen Asojik, History , 
iii., chap. iv. — v., transl. Macler, p. 18 — 24). Before 
this catastrophe, the Artsrunid prince Gagik 
(through his mother a nephew of Smbat) had enrolled 
himself in YOsuFs suite and by this manoeuvre 
was able to assert the independence of Waspurakan 
against Smbat’s successors (kings of Kars and 
Ani). The Artsrunid kings were overlords of the 
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principalities of Mokkh (now : Mukus) and Andze- 
vatsik (cf. Markwart, Sudarmenien , p. 359 — 382). 

The Artsrunid princes are several times mentioned 
in Ibn Miskawaih’s Chronicle . In 326 (937), the 
troops of the Dailami chief Laghkarf were defeated 
near c Akabat al-Tinnin by Atom b. Djurdjlr 
(= Gurgen), lord of ZawazSn (Ibn Miskawaih, i 
402; Ibn al-A&Ir, vin. 262). This Atom belongec 
to the elder line of the Artsrunids which was 
eclipsed by that of Hadamakert. In 330 (940 
ibid ., 11. 33), Daisam, prince of Adharbgidjgn, tool 
refuge with Djadjlk b al-Dairgnl (Gagik b. Deranik) 
In 342 (953, ibid , 11. 151), Ibn DairSnf and (? 
Ibn Djadjik (probably “Deranik b Gagik”) sur- 
rendered Daisam to the MusSfand Marzuban. 

In 1004, the Artsrunid Senekhenm being pressed 
on all sides ceded Waspurakan to the emperoi 
Basil II who gave him in exchange Siwas to whicl 
40,000 Armenian families followed their king 
Byzantine domination was of short duration: th< 
battle of MelSzgirt in 463 (1071) lost the Byzantines 
the last of their possessions in Armenia (cf. s 
brief account in Lynch, Armenia , 1. 334 — 367) 

The name of W 5 n is briefly mentioned among 
the towns of “the province of Akhlat” which the 
Khwarizmshah Qjalal al-Din besieged after th< 
capture of Akhlat in 626 (1229) (Bargri, ManSzgird 
Bitlls, Wala§hdjird, W 5 n, Wostan). 

In the Mongol period (after Arghun Khan 
1284 — 1291), the region of W 5 n was close to th< 
summer encampments of the Mongol Ilkhans (01 
the mountain of Ala-Tagh, the ancient 
Tendurek, to the N E of Lake W 5 n) but th< 
local authority of Wan must have been m th< 
hands of the Kurd chiefs of HakkSrf (cf. below) 

The Nuzhat al-Kulub , p. 102, says that “WSi 
is a fortress while Wostan (Ostan) has been s 
large town but now is a medium sized one”. “Its 
climate and its fruits are good, its water comes 
from a mountain; its taxes amount to 53,400 dinars 
(Urmiya 74,999 dinars and Ardabll 85,000 dinars)”. 

Towards the end of the vmth (xivth) century, 
the rule of the Kara-Koyunlu Turkomans whose 
hei editary centre was at Ardjlsh, was extended 
over Wan but the direct administration remained 
in the hands of a family of Kurdish begs. When 
in 789 (1387) TImfir had plundered the Kara- 
Koyunlu encampments of Ala-Tagh, he ordered 
the destruction of the fortress but l this building 
of the time of Shaddsd’ resisted his efforts. Timur 
made c Izz al-Din, lord of the fortress, governor of 
the ‘wilayat of Kurdistan’ (?afar-ndma t 1. 421 — 
424) The c Izz al-Din, here referred to m the 
%afar-name , was an important figure and took part 
in many of the events of his time (cf. Mafia* at - 
Saddam, transl. Quatremere, m W. E , xiv. no, 153 
180). The son of c Izz al-Dfn Muhammad was well 
received by Shah Rukh in 824. Under Uzun Hasan 
[q. v.] the Ak-Koyunlu troops conquered Hakkarl 
and placed it under the Domboli tnbe but the 
Nestonan Christians restored the power to a scion 
of the old family. 

After the coming of the Safawids, prince Z&hid 
b. c Izz al-Din II entertained fnendly relations 
with Sh^h Ism 5 c il. 

In view of the rival propaganda of the Safawids 
the Ottoman empire must have endeavoured to 
strengthen the very loose organisation given to 
Kurdistan by Idris, but the incorporation of the 
distant frontier district of WKn, filled with foreign 
elements, was full of incidents. 
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In 1534, during the offensive of the grand 
vizier Ibrahim Pasha against Tabriz, delegates from 
Wan gave him the keys of the fortress. But as 
soon as the cold weather forced Sultan SulaimSn’s 
army to withdraw, the Persians advanced to Wan 
and soon afterwards occupied this town and Ardjlgh 
( x Alam-ara , p. 51 [according to Ewliya Celebi, 
iv 174 the Persians retook Wan in 953=1546]). 
The situation during the 14 years from 1534 — 1548 
is not very clear but when, at the instigation of 
the Persian prince AlkSs Mirzfi, Sulaiman again 
marched on Tabriz, he laid siege to WSn in 955 
(Aug. 1548). The town surrendered through the 
mediation of AI^cSs Mlrza and the defterdar 
Cerkes Iskender Pasha was appointed governor 
(cf. v. Hammer, 11 209; cf. Ewliya Celebi, 11. 174). 
From this period date the baths of Rustam Pasha 
at Wan and a mosque of 975 ; cf Q tihan-numa 
[The dated inscriptions of the fine Ulu-£)jami c 
(cf. Lynch, 11., fig. 131 — 132, and Bachmann) have 
now disappeared]. 

With the appearance of the Ottoman mir-t 
mtrUn at WSn, the Kurd chiefs retired to their 
fiefs of Djulamerk and Wostan. On the interven- 
tion of the mtr-i mlran in their affairs, cf 
£haraf-nama , 1. 99. 

In 1013 (1604) Cighala-Zade, appointed com- 
mander-in-chief against Persia, established his 
head-quarters at W&n (of which he had previously 
been wall in 1585; cf. v. Hammer, 11. 552). He 
was besieged there by the Persian troops under 
the command of Allah Werdi Khan and escaped 
from the fortress by boat Veiy soon he undertook 
a new campaign against Tabriz but it ended in 
a complete debacle in the autumn of 1605; cf 
c Alam-dra , p. 474 — 476, and the article tahriz; 
Hammer, G. O A* 2 ., 11 678, 660, Govvea, Relation 
des grandes guerres , French transl , Rouen 1649, 
book li, ch xvi — xvin , p 268 — 286, Arakel de 
Tauris, Ltvre d'histotres , transl. Brosset, St -Peters- 
burg 1874, ch vi, p. 303—307 

About 1600 the administrative organisation of 
W5n was described by Kodja Nishandji (1528-1567) 
who in his Tabakat quoted by Hadjdjl Khalifa 
included in this eyalet some places now belonging 
to Persia (e. g. Salmas), and by c Ain-i c Ali (cf. 
Tischendorf, Das Lehmuesen in d moslem . Staaten , 
Leipzig 1872, p 72) who numbers in Wan 13 san- 
djaks and I hukumet , including in all 1,115 large 
and small individual fiefs ( kllVc ) 

Ewliya Celebi, who in 1065 (1655) accompanied 
his uncle Ahmed Melek, who had been appointed 
Wall of Wan, has given us a very full description 
of the eyalet of Wan (iv. 130 — 1 90). It is curious 
that the text is silent about the Christian popu- 
lation unless this information was suppressed by 
the censorship under c Abd al-Hamld. 

Ewliya (iv. 176) gives 37 feudal san&ak s in 
WSn of different dimensions and with different 
privileges. The most important were the hukumet 
of Hakkari (with an army of 47,000, including 
10,000 with guns?), of Bidlls, Mahmud! and 
Pmyanish. 

The description in the Dj ihan-nunia , fasl 41, 
p. no (Ermemye) is much shorter. 

In the autumn of 1236 (1821) the heir to the 
Persian throne, € Abbas Mlrza, took advantage of 
some complications with the Ottomans to mvsfide 
the Turkish territory of Bayazld as far as Bitlls. 
Diplomatic complications and more particularly the 
epidemic of cholera arrested the Persian operations 


an4 the status quo was re-established (cf. Mlrza 
Ta^I Sipihr, Ta'rikfci KndjZr, Teheran, 1., under 
the years 1286—1287; cf. Watson, A History of 
Persia ... to 1838, London 1866, p. 197-221) After 
the Russo-Japanese war the Ottomans m their turn 
advanced claims to the “unredeemed” territories 
and in July 1907 Yawer- Pasha occupied many 
districts of the region of Salmas [q. v.] The status 
quo was however re-established after the Balkan 
War (Ottoman note of Oct. 12, 1912) and given 
legal sanction after the delimitation of 1913 — 1914 
(on the basis of the Final Protocol of Nov. 17, 1 91 3). 

As a result of the Armenian movement which 
had broken out at the end of 1895 in many areas 
inhabited by Armenians, trouble broke out on a 
large scale at Wfin between June 3 and 11, 1896 
which cost the lives of 500 Armenians and 250 
Muslims (cf. Blue Book , 1896, N° 8) 

Duung the Great War, Russian tioops occupied 
Wan on May 20, 1915 On Aug 4, the Turkish 
counter-attack forced them to evacuate the town, 
but at the end of the month they returned, to 
lemain there till the armistice of Dec. 18, 1917. 

Statistics. It was only at the beginning of 
the xixth centuiy that the first European travellers 
penetiated into the legion of Wan Schulz, who 
visited Wan m 1829 estimated that it contained 
10,000 — 12,000 houses. In 1889 Mayevsky counted 
4,953 houses in the town of which 2,012 were 
luikish and 2,887 Armenian 

Cumet, La Turquie d'Asie , 11., 1891, p 629 — 
760 for the wilayet of Wan gives the following 
figures (from the Turkish salname)\ 

Sandja^ of Wan Sandjak of Hakkaii 
area 11,530 sq.km. 10,000 sq.km, 

number of kadas 8 I Z 

number of villages 724 1,555 

The number of inhabitants in the wilayet was' 
Turks 30,000, Kurds 210,000, Armenians 79,000, 
Nestonans 92,000 etc., total 430,000. 

Mayevsky (about 1900) is probably more accu- 
rate the wilayet of Wan had an area of 62,820 
sq. km. in two sandjaks . that of Wan (in the 
west near Lake Wan) and that of Hakkari (in 
the east along the Turko-Persian frontier). 

The vicissitudes of the Great Wai, the deport- 
ations of the Armenians, the expatriation of all 
the Nestonan population to Persia and later 
to Mesopotamia and the tnals to which the Kurds 
were exposed from the Christian militia in the 
Russian army left the wilayet of Wan in rums, 
and we are still (1932) very ill informed regarding 
present conditions there After the reorganisation 
of the wilayets, the old sandjal^s of W5n and 
Hakkari were made into sepaiate wil&yets. 

The Turkish official annuals of the years 1921 — 
1926, 1926 — 1927, 1927 — 1928 ( Turkiye Drum - 
hunyett Dewlet Salnamesi [ Ylllighl’]') reflect the 
changes in the administrative system. According 
to that of 1927 — 1928 (with numerous mistakes 
in the Roman transcription), the wilayet of Wan 
has an area of 21,905 sq.km, and 75,437 inhabi- 
tants. Its ^adas are. Wan, ’Ardjish (Erdjish), 
Bash-Kal c a, §h a t a \c, K i a w a sh, Miiia- 
diye, SarSy (Mahmud). 

The wilayet of Hek*arl has an area of 15,505 
sq.km, and 25,216 inhabitants Its fcadas are: 
Hekiari, with the chief town Djulamerk (Cttle- 
merk), Beyti-Shebab (capital Elki), §h e m d I n a n, 
Gawar (G»awer). 

It should be noted that the two wilayets do 
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>t coincide with the old sandja^s. The | 
>undary between them followed the meridian 
hile the new follows the parallel. The wilSyfet 
Wan (which includes Bagh-Kal c a) is situated 
the north and the f wil5yet of Hek l Sn (Hakk5rl) 

1 the south on the frontier of that part of Kurdi- 
an which belongs to the Trak. 

Bibliography. Cf. the art. ARMENIA and 
the very full bibliography in Lynch, Armenia, ii., 
1901. The early travellers are fully used in 
Ritter, Et dkunde, ix (1840), 972 — 1009; 639 — 
687 (HakkSrl), x. (1843), 285 — 356; Lehmann- 
Haupt, Armenten einst und jetzt , Il/i , 1926 
(veiy full study of the antiquities), on the exca- 
vations at WSn during the Great War Marr 
and Orbeli, Arkkeologileskaya expeditsiya iqi 6 
v Wan , Petrograd 1922. Marquait, Streifzuge , 
and Markwart (Marquart), Sudarmemen und die 
Ttgrisquellen , Vienna 1930, contain many topo- 
graphical and genealogical details on the Katsikkh, 
Ut h mamkkh etc The most detailed description of 
the wiiSyet of Wan is by V.T. Mayevsky, Voyenno - 
statisticeskoye optsamye Wanskago 1 Bithsskago 
wilayetov , Tiflis 1904. (V Minorsky) 

wAn^ulI, Mehmed b. Mu$tafX al-Wani, 
famous Ottoman jurist in the time of 
urad ill (982 — 1003 = 1574—1595) who 
pecially distinguished himself 111 the field of 
kh , lexicography and hteiature. Born in Wan, 

2 acted in a number of towns (Constantinople, 
hodes, Manissa, Salonika, Amasia, Kutahia, 
enishehir) as miiderris, fcadi and molla and died 
1 1000 (1591— A592) as molla of Medina, to 
hich he had come in 998 (1590) m succession 
i Su c udi In his long period of 30 years’ service, 

5 displayed great activity in wilting and tians- 
ting His pnncipal woik is the translation of 
ie Sahah 01 Sihah of l^jawhari [q v ] which is 
garded as the most coirect Arabic lexicon and 

more esteemed by many than the Kamus of 
iruzabadl This work, which is briefly called Wan - 
Vi , brought him the most enduring fame It was 
mted in 1141 by Ibrahim Mutafarrika, as one 
F the first books printed in Turkey. A new 
lition appeared in 1168. His translation of Gha- 
ili’s Kimiya* al-Sa c ada (which according to M 
5hir is also attributed by many to Nawali) is 
debrated In addition to a few brochuies like 
s Tar&ih-i Baiytnat wa- Fartib-i Siyasat, he 
rote commentaries on the Durer-i Ghurer entitled 
r akd al-Durer and on the Fera?id-i Saiyidt; also 
ie on the Wesile entitled Miftah al-Nadjah . 

Bibliography Manakib-t Wankull , in 
vol. l. of the edition of 1141 , Shaka^tk-i nu c - 
nianiye , Dhail of c At5 5 I, p 316 — 3 1 7 ^ Thuraiva, 
Si&tll-t c otfitnanl , iv. 130, Brusal? M Tahir, 
'■Ot&manll Mu el li fieri 7 ii. 48 , Sami, Kamus 
al-A c lam , vi. 4678, v. Hammer, G O R ., 11. 
575. — The Turkish translation of the £ ahah 
should be added m Brockelmann, GAL, 1. 
128 (Th Menzei.) 

al-WANSHARIsI. nisba from the land of 
fansharis, a mountainous area in western Algeria 
1 the south of the W5di Shalaf (Ch61if) known 
► modern geographeis in the corrupt transcnption 
uarsems. 

1. Abu ’l- c abbXs ahmad b. yahya b muhammad 

, C ABD AL-WAHID B. c ALl AL-TILIMSSn! AL-WAN- 

iJARlsI, a famous Mfilikl jurist of the 
[aghrib, born at Tlemsen, studied under celebrated 
k achers, like Ibn Marzu^ al-Kaftf and Abu ’1-Fadl 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, IV 


K5sim al- c U^bSni. In 874 (1469) after some trouble 
with the government of Tlemsen of which we do 
not know the details, he left his native town to 
settle m Fas where he devoted himself to teaching 
and gave lectures to numerous pupils. It was m 
the northern Moroccan capital where he spent 
most of hts life that he died at the age of 80 
in 914 (1508). 

The most important work of Ahmad al-Wan- 
sharlsi is a voluminous collection of legal opinions 
(fatwa ; q v ) entitled Kitab al-M£yar a l- mug hr tb 
wa 'l-L^amf al-mu^rtb c amma tadammanahu Fatawi 
c Ultima' Ifrikiya wa ’ l-Andalus wa ' l- Maghrib. 
This work which is a regular corpus of the nawazil 
of the jurists of North Africa and Muslim Spam 
contains a mass of material of considerable value 
from the legal as well as sociological point of view. 
It has been lithographed at Fas in 12 vots. (1315 
AH), a partial translation was published by E. 
Amar, Consultations jurtdtques des fakihs du 
Maghreb , m AM , vol xn , Pans 1908. The 
biographers of Ahmad al-WanshaiisI also mention 
among his works I Kitab al-Faik bi V- Wathaftk; 
2 Idah al-Masahk ila Kawtftd al-Imam Malik ; 
3. a supplement ( talllk ) m three volumes to the 
Mukhtasar of Ibn al-Hadjib [cf the article]; 4 a 
commentary on the Watjyaik of al-Fisbt&li; 5. a 
biographical list of his teachers ( fahrasa ) 

Bibliography Ahmad Bab5, Natl al- 
Ibtthady , Fas, p. 74, Ibn al-Kadi, Djadhwat 
al-lkttbas , Fas, p. 80 , Ibn c Askar, Dawhat al - 
Nashir , bas, p 37, Ibn Maryam, al-Bustan , 
Algiers, p 53, transl Provenzah (Algiers 1910), 
p 57, Muhammad b JL)ja c far al-Kattani, Salwat 
al-Anfas , Fas, 11 153, Brockelmann, GAL, 11. 

248 , M Bencheneb, Etudes sur les pei sonnages 
mentionnes dans I'ldjaza du cheikh Abd al-Kader 
el-Fasy , § 71 , E L£vi-Piovengal, Les Manuscnts 
arabes de Rabat, Paris 1921, p. 70, N°. 217 
II AbU MUHAMMAD C ABD AL-WAHID B. AHMAD 
B YAHYX B C ALl AL-WANSHARlSl AU-ZANATl AL- 
fasI, son of the preceding, a learned legist of 
bas, where he held the office of kadi along with 
that of mufti and a teaching post He had been 
a pupil of his father and of the principal teachers 
of the Moroccan capital. He was celebrated for 
his independence of character, for example, having 
to preside at the salat in the open air on the 
occasion of one of the canonical feasts and the 
Maiinid sultan being late, he was not afraid to 
begin the solemn service before the sovereign 
arrived In the course of the troubled period which 
immediately pieceded the occupation of the capital 
by the Sa c dians, when brigandage was practised 
in it with impunity, he was assassinated on the 
threshold of one of the doors of the mosque of 
the Kanawanls (Qj5mi c al-KarawIyin) at the end 
of Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 955 (1540). He was about 70. 
He left a number of works of a legal nature. 

Bibliography. Ahmad Baba, Natl al~ 
Ibtthafa, p 168, Ibn c Askar, Dawhat al-Nd£htr y 
p. 41 ; al-Ifranl, Nuzhat al-Hadi , ed Houdas, 
p 32 of the text, p 61 of the transl.; Mu- 
hammad b DjaTar al-Kattfinl, Salwat al-Anfas, 
II, 146; Bencheneb, Idjaza, §292; E. L6vi- 
Provengal, Les Histonens des Chorfa, Pans 1922, 
p. 89 (E. LfeVI-PROVENQAL) 

WARAKA b. Nawfai. b. Asad al-Kuras^I, 
a cousin of Kh a d T dj a, who encouraged and 
possibly influenced Muhammad in the first years 
of his mission. 

7 / 
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All we koow concerning him has the colour of 
legend, he is classed with the (artificial?) group 
of Meccans known to tradition as the hanlfs , who, 
abandoning paganism, resolved to seek for the 
true religion of Abraham. Waraka became a 
Christian , he was abstemious, knew Hebrew, studied 
the Bible, and had w*it(en down the Gospels in 
Hebrew (m the Hebrew alphabet ?). 

In his relations with Muhammad he is endowed 
with supernatuial powers, like the hermit Bahlra. 
The fictitious woman who offered herself to c Abd 
Allah in order to become the future prophet’s 
mother, is described as ^ sister of Waiaka, who 
had seen on c Abd Allah’s forehead the sign of his 
son’s mission. It was Waraka who found the in- 
fant Muhammad when he stiayed from his nurse 
Khadldja consulted him on her marriage, of which 
Waraka warmly approved One of the earliest 
confidants of the first revelation, he told Muham- 
mad that Jesus had predicted his mission, that he 
had been visited by the Narnus who came to 
Moses, and foretold his careei and final triumph. 
It was also Waraka who consoled Bilal, tormented 
by his pagan master 

Tiadition however admits that Waiaka was never 
converted; this is rathei feebly explained by making 
him die in the second or third year of the mission, 
before Muhammad had been ordered to preach 
and make converts He was probably an independent 
religious thinker, unlikely to follow a younger 
and less learned enthusiast In the last years of 
his life Waraka became blind After his death 
Muhammad had a dieam of him in white robes, 
meaning that he was in heaven. 

Waraka died too early to transmit any tiaditions, 
Muslim authois on hadith denounce as apocryphal 
the brief account of Gabriel’s appearance which 
Ibn c Abbas claimed to have heard from him. 

Bibliography Ibn Hisham, ed Wusten- 
feld, p ioo— ioi, 107, 143, 149, 153-154, 
205; al-Tabari, ( ,ed. de Goeje, 1 1147 — 1152, 
Ibn Sa c d, 1/1. $6, 130, Ibn al-Athlr, Usd al- 
Ghaba , v 88, Ibn Hadjar, Ipaba , Cairo 1325, vi 
317, Kitab al-A ghani , 111 14-15, Sprenger, Leben 
und Lehre , 1 128 — 1 34, Caetani, Annali dell ’ 
Islam , Intioduzione, p 129, 156, 180, 182, 183, 
208, 210, 227, 231, 251, 262; Lammens, Les 
Jinfs de la Mecque a la veille de I'Hegirc , in 
Recherches de Science des Religions , vm (1918), 18 

(V. V ACCA) 

WARAMlN (or Waram, cf. Yakut, Mu' d^ am, 
iv 918), a town about 40 miles (Yakut, c 
30 mil) S. S W. of Teheran, now the capital 
of the district of Kh w ar-wa-Waramin The plain 
of Waramin watered by canals trom the Djadja- 
rud is regarded as the granary of Teheran The 
town lies to the south of the great road from 
Raiy to Khurasan passing via Kh^ar (near Kighlak ?) 
and Simnan (cf. Ibn Khurdstdhbih, p. 22; only 
in the Mongol period did the road from SultSnlya 
to KhurSsSn run via Raiy-Waramin-Kh^ar . Nuz- 
hat al-Kulub , p 1 73) O n the othei hand in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, Raiy was connected with 
Isfahan and Karadj [cf. SULtXnXbXd] by WarSmln 
(Yakut, iv 918, also puts Waramin on the route 
taken by couriers from Raiy to Isfahan) The route 
took this detour to the east apparently to avoid 
the low lying Hawd-i Sultan which before becoming 
a brackish lake was probably a salt-impregnated 
desert Istakhrl, p. 209, mentions the little town 
of WarSmln as a dependency of Raiy but does I 


| ^iot explicitly say that it is on the Isfahan road. 
The Ouseley MS. (B G A , iv 414) alone contains 
a later addition saying that Waramin had a large 
maiket, from Raiy to Waramin it was on ttnanztl 
through cultivated country (except foi a stietch 
of 2 faisakhs) and from Waramin to Dair al-Djiss 
(according to Tomaschek to the south of the Kuh-i 
ga£), a matiztl through the desert which faces the 
Kargaskuh; (from there the road went to Kadj and 
Kumm) [cf also the statements regarding the journey 
of the celebrated Buyid vizier Ibn c Abbad who 
on the way from Raiy to Isfahan passed thiough 
Waramin (“a village like a town”) and then through 
a village called NaubihSr, Yakut, iv. 817]. Mukad- 
dasi, p. 401, places Waramin 2 marhala fiom 
Raiy (via K skana) and 6 marhala from Karadj (via 
Awa, cf. the aiticle sawa). Cf. particulaily Toma- 
schek, Die IVcge durch die persische Waste, in 
Sitzungsbo . Wten Akad , phil. hist Classe 1885, 
cvm , p 125 — 128. 

Waramin does not appear to be specially men- 
tioned in ancient times but situated between the 
great city of Raiy [q. v ] and Kh w ar (the ancient 
Xwpjfvif, Xoapyivyj , cf Maikwait, Sudai menien, Vienna 
1930, p. 410) it must have lain within the settled 
and civilized aiea. 

Lt G P6zard to whom we owe a detailed map 
of the region found no traces of a large town 
having disappeared, but excavations made to a 
depth of 10 — 15 feet biought to light Sasamd ruins 
(at Tapa-Mil). “There is no doubt that there are 
in deeper strata . between Teheran and Waiamln 
much older remains”. It seems that the site of 
Tapa-Mil shown on the map by P6zard to the 
noith of Asiyabad is the same as Morosov has 
recently described as “palace of Afrasiyab” to 
the south of Kal c a-yi nau and 15 miles from 
Teheran, cf. Revue des arts asiatiques , Paris 193 1, 
p. 20 — 22 

Waramin had a penod of fame in the Saldjuk, 
Mongol and Timurid periods. We have no exact 
information about the inhabited and administrative 
centres of the region of Raiy but the many monu- 
ments of Waiamln show that even when Raiy 
was at the height of its glory important buildings 
were being elected at Waiamln. The destiuction of 
Raiy by the Mongols must have contributed to 
improve the position of Waiamln which was less 
affected by events It was a long time befoie Tihian 
[q v.] finally tuumphed over Waramin as the 
successoi to Raiy In th z Nuzhat al-Kulub (740 = 
1340) Waramin is called “the capital of the tuman 
of Raiy. . Its climate is better than that of Raiy 
and Waramin pioduces cotton, wheat and fiuit 
just like Raiy . , The inhabitants are Twelver 
Slii c Is very arrogant in their dealings”. In 1405 
Clavijo (transl le Strange, p 306) describes WaiSml 
(“Vatami”) as a large town without walls and 
considerably depopulated. We may regard as an 
echo of the Shi c a tendencies of the people of 
WarSmln the fact that we have in its neighbour- 
hood to this day Tuikish tribes who follow c AlI- 
AllShl teaching (Ahl-i Ilakk) , cf Minorsky, 
Notes sur les Able Haqq , in R. M, xl , 1920, 
P 48 , 63. 

The architectural features. P6zard 
mentions 18 ancient buildings in the neighbour- 
hood of Waramin Among them is the great squaie 
citadel of Kal c a-yi Gabr, to which P6zard ascribes 
“great antiquity” (Sarre: to the xith century). Then 
there are the great sepulchral towers called after the 
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imUmzade c Abd Allah, Saiyid c Azim, Yatyya and C AJ$; 
Sarre connects the style of the imam-zade Yahya 
with that of the tower of NakhifcewSn dated 557 
(1162) although the decoration of the interior 
dates from 661 (12*62) The most remarkable 
monument is the cathedral mosque which is woi thy 
to rank with the mausoleum at Sultanlya [q. v ]. 
The mosque was built under the Ilkhan Abu 
Sa c Id m 722 (1322) by [Hasan b.] Muhammad b. 
Muhammad b Mansflr *al-Kuhadhi To judge by 
an inscription of 726 (1326) the work lasted at 
least four years, borne of the foimulae of the in- 
scriptions are Shi c k which according to Madame 
Kratchkovskaya, “reflected the beliefs and desirs 
of the people lather than of the sovereign” for 
Abu Sa c Id was a Sunni Under Shah Rukh in 821 
(1418) the mosque was rebuilt and enlarged by 
the amir Ghiyath al-Dln Yusuf Kh^adja. Recently 
the building has been studied veiy minutely by 
the architect V. M Morosov but only a very small 
section of his work has been published or exhi- 
bited (London 1930 and Paris 1932) 

Bibltography Rittei, Etdkunde^ vm 118, 
446, 47 1 ; G Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Cahphate , p 216 — 2 1 7, 229; Schwarz, Iran im 
Mittelalter , 1 793 — 794, Hommaire de Hell, 

Voyage en Turquie et en Perse , Atlas 1859, 
pi 93-94, Zelenoi, Kafa-yi gabr, in Izv Kavk 
Otd Russ Geogr. Obsh , 1886, ix , p 92 — 93, 
J. Dieulafoy, La Perse , 1887, p 140 — 155 (pano- 
rama, the great mosque, the citadel, imam-zade 
Yahya . , the broken tower); Sarre, Dcnkfnaler 
persischer Daukunst , text, 1910, p. 58 — 64, and 
plates, 1901, xvin , hv , lv , Saladin, Manuel 
d'art musulman , V Architects e, 1901, cf index, 
Pezaid and Bondoux, Reconnaissance de Veramm , 
in Memoires de la delegation scientifique en Pei se, 
vol xu., Pans 1912, p 58 — 62 (3 drawings 
of the mosque, detailed map 1 50 000), Mmorsky, 
The mosque of Veramln , illustrated by B Mo- 
rosov , Apollo , London, Ma-ch 1931, p 155 — 
158, B Morosov, La “ Residence d' Aft asiyab" 
pres Qafa-yi New , Perse , in Revue des ai ts 
asiatiques , Paris 1931, p 20 — 22; Kratchkovs- 
kaya, Notices sur les inscriptions de la Marquee 
Djounla a Vitamin , in I\ A\, 1931, p 25-58 
(from records by Morosov) (V Minorsky) 

♦ WARGLA (Ouargla), an oasis in the Al- 
gerian Sahara 100 miles S of Tuggurt in 31 0 
58' N Lat. and 5 0 30' East Long (Gieenw) at 
a height of 320 feet above sea-level Wargla occupies 
a depiession above a sheet of undergiound watei 
fed by the subterranean coutse of the wed Myia 
which can easily be leached by sinking wells 60 
to 150 feet deep. This has enabled palmgroves 
to be planted there, numbering 500,000 trees all 
m full productivity and an almost equal number 
of trees which are dying but might be revived by 
irrigation works. The stagnation of the waters, 
which cannot run away, has however the incon- 
venience that it makes the country unhealthy and 
produces a dreaded fever (the teheni) in spnng 
and summer. The town itself is built on a lime- 
stone terrace 10 to 15 feet above the level of the 
palmgroves, suirounded by walls, traversed by 
narrow alleys, intersected by vaulted passages, with 
houses built of coarse rubble or roughcast; it is 
divided into three quarters called after the septs 
that inhabit them: Beni Sissin, Beni Wagguin, 
Beni Ibrahim. Other villages have been built in 
the neighbourhood, Sldl Kbuiled in the N E., 


Sijott and Adjadja to* the E., and Rouissat, the 
most important in the SfE. The settled population 
once proprietors of the palmgroves now usually 
cultivate them as feharntnes (paying a rent of a 
fifth) on behalf of merchants of the Mzab and 
particularly the Shamhaa Arabs who lead a nomadic 
life in this part of the desert. Of Berber origin 
and still speaking a Zenata dialect, the original 
purity of their stock has been much affected by 
intermarriage with negroes The Ruagha as they 
are called have retained certain ancient customs, 
particularly in connexion with marriage and a kind 
of cai nival ( dyaib aNat&urif) corresponding to the 
first fortnight of the month ofMuharram. Alongside 
of these are negroes, Mzabis and a few Jews. The 
population of Wargla and of the four amounts 
to 5,149. 

History We have no information about Wargla 
before the Arab conquest At that time the land 
was occupied by Zenata tribes According to Ibn 
Khaldun, the Beni Wargla (Berber Beni Urdjelan) 
came fiom the N W along with othei Berber 
elements (lfren Maghrawa) and founded several 
little towns in these regions which combined to 
form the town of Wargla The people adopted 
lbadi doctrines so thoroughly that after the destruc- 
tion of the Rustamid kingdom of Tiaret by the 
Fapmids at the beginning of the tenth century 
a d many Kharidjis came to settle in Wargla and 
founded the town of Sedrata, the ruins of which 
still exist buried under the sands half a day’s 
journey to the S. W. At the same time Abu Yazld, 
the “man with the ass”, who had lebelled against 
the Fatimids recruited many followers in this 
region. The Ibadis had neveitheless in the xn th 
century, as a result of conflicts with the orthodox 
and peihaps under the pressuie of Arab elements, 
to abandon the region of Wargla and migiate to 
the Tadmayt, where they finally settled and created 
the oases of the Mzab [q v ] Ibadism, however 
continued to survive at Wargla, where in the 
xvn th century it still had a few representatives 

Duung this period, Wargla, which according to 
the traveller al-Aiyashl was ruled by the Beni 
Tudjin dynasty, seems to have been a prospeious 
city enuched by trade with the Sudan (ldrisl, 
tiansl de Goeje, p 14 1) The Hilali invasion 
marked the beginning of a troubled era In the 
course of the wars between the Hammadis and 
the Athbadj, with whom the people of Wargla 
had contracted an alliance, the dynasty of the 
Beni Tudjin was overthtown and the town destroyed. 
Rebuilt a short distance from the original site it 
suffered later in the wars between the Almohads 
and the Beni Ghinlya In the xivth centuiy, 
although under the suzerainty of the Beni Mozni, 
representatives of the Hafsids in the Zab, Wargla 
was piacticallv independent under the rule of 
sultans belonging to the family of the Beni Abl 
Ghabul, of the fraction of the Beni Wagguin (Ibn 
Khalddn, Htstoire des Bet bn j, transl de Slane, 
111 286) At the end of the xvi th century, these 
sultans were extremely wealthy but according to Leo 
Afncanus (ed. Schefer, book vi , vol 111., p. 146) 
they had to pay heavily for the protection of the 
nomad Arabs Wargla at this time still preserved 
the commeicial importance which it owed to its 
situation as a “port of the desert”, to use Ibn 
Khaldun’s phiase ( [toe cit) It was a maiket where 
the produce and slaves of the Shdan were ex- 
changed for the merchandise bought from Tunis 
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and Constantine. Leo Afncanus lemarks on the 
beauty of the houses, the number of aitisans and 
the wealth of the merchants This opulence 
attracted the attention of the Turks to Wargla. 
In 1552 Salfih Re 3 is at the head of an army of 
Turks and Kabyls advanced as far as Wargla, the 
inhabitants of which offered no resistance and he 
returned after plundering the town and imposing 
on the sultan an annual tribute of 30 negroes 
The expedition of Salah Re 3 Is was followed by 
a new period of troublesw hich was ended, it seems, 
at the beginning of the xviph century by the 
proclamation of a new sultfin Allahum, to whom 
local tradition attributes a Shaiifian origin, his 
descendants held powei down to the middle of 
the xixth century But the real masters of the 
country were the nomad Shamhaa, Beni Tur, and 
Said Otba, whose continual intei ference in the 
quarrels of the two soff\ s into which the settled 
population was divided kept up the disoider and 
made the authority of the sultans illusory The 
latter had even to recognise the supremacy of 
the Ben Babia, hereditary chiefs of the oasis of 
Ngusa, which they did not cast off till 1841. But 
ten years later, a new cause of trouble arose 
Muhammad b c Abd Allah (the sharif of Wargla) 
raised the tribes of the Sahara against the French 
who entrusted the task of reducing the rebels to 
the Shaikh of the Ulad Sidi Shaikh, Si Hamza. 
'1 he latter occupied the town in the name of 
France in 1853 and was given supreme command 
of the Sahara tribes But the participation of the 
people of Wargla in the using of the Ulad Sidi 
Shaikh in 1854 forced French columns to intervene 
on several occasions in the region. Anothei lebel, 
Ben Shusha, nevertheless succeeded in establishing 
himself in Wargla in 1871. The suppression of 
this rebellion resulted in the final establishment 
of French authority in 1872 

Bibliography El- Ayachi, Voyage a la 
Mecque , transl Berbrugger (Exploration scienti- 
fique dc BA l gene Sciences histonques et geogra- 
phiques , vol. ix , Paris 1846), Ibn Khaldun, 
Htstoire des Berber es, ed de Slane, 11 72 — 73 
(transl , 111. 286), IdiTsI, Description , ed de Goeje, 
transl. p 141, Leo Africanus, Description de 
/’ Afrtque, book vi , ed Schefer, vol 111, Queapi- 
tame, Wargla , Geneva 1861; Bajolle, La Sahara 
de Ouargla , Algiers 1887, R Basset, Etude sur 
la zenatia du Mzab , de Ouargla et de Voued Rir , 
Pans 1 892 , Blanchet, V oasis et le pays de 
Wargla (Annates de Geographte , 1900), Ch 
F£raud, Ouargla dans le Sahara de Constantine , 
Algiers 1887; O. Demaeght, Ouargla (Bulletin 
de la Societe de Geographte d'Oran , 1882), 
Duveyrier, Les Touareg du Word , Pans 1864, 
Gognalons, Ouargla , Coasts et ses habitants (La 
Geographte , vol xi); do, Fetes principals des 
sedentaires d' Ouargla (Rouagha), in R. A . 
1909 , Goudreau, Le pays de Ouargla , Paris 1882 ; 
L V I argeau, Le pays de Rirha, Paris 1879. 

(G. Yver) 

WARITH. [ See MIrAth ] 
al-WARKA, a ruined site in southern 
c Irak, in 45 0 25' N. Lat and 31 0 19' East Long 
(Greenw.). Yaknt (Mu c gjam, ed. Wustenfeld, iv. 
922) knows al-Warka 3 as a place which belonged 
to the district of Kaskar and the circle of Zawabl 
m the area of the two south Babylonian Euphrates 
canals called Zab (cf. Streck, Babylotuen nach den 
arab. Geography 1., Leyden 1900, p 32; G. Le 


Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
Cambridge 1905, p. 37, 73). According to a 
Muslim tradition, Ibrahim, the Abraham of the 
Bible, was born in al-Warka 3 (see YaVut, iv. 
922, I4 sq and cf also Loftus, op. cit ., p. 16 1 sq.) 
At the same time however, a whole series of other 
places are mentioned as Ibrahim’s native place. 
As Saif b c Umar records in his Kttab al-Futuh 
(see YakQt, iv. 922, 33 sq ) the first encounter 
between Arabs and Persians at the beginning of 
the Muslim campaigns against the Sasaman empire 
took place at al-Warka 5 . 

Warka 3 is the largest of all the groups of ruins 
in Southern Babylonia It marks the site of the 
town of Uruk (Sumerian l T nu-ki) of the cunei- 
foim inscriptions, which, with Nippur, Ur, Eridu 
and Lagagh, was one of the oldest towns in the 
country and played a piominent part m the leligious 
life of the Babylonians from the most primitive 
times to the Parthian peiiod Alongside of Uruk 
we sometimes find the form Arku for the name 
in inscriptions (cf. the ethnic Aik e wayS in Ezra 
iv 9). Besides this reference, Uiuk occurs only 
once in the Bible in the form Erekh where it 
is mentioned with three other towns as a part of 
the dominions of Nimrod (Gen x. 10) 

Of the epoch of Babylonian history before Ilam- 
muiapi, we know five dynasties of Uiuk, of which 
howevei the fiist, to which belongs Gilgamegh, the 
hcio of the famous epic which bears his name, is 
mythical The end of the fifth dynasty of Uiuk is to be 
dated about 2300 B c. Uiuk lemamed an impoitant 
town undei the mle of the Peisians, Seleucids 
and Arsakids, many cuneiform documents of this 
late period have been found here Pliny, Nat 
Hist , xxvi. 123, 130 and Strabo, xvi 739, know 
Oichoe, ’Op^oif (ethnic Orchem, ’Op^jjvo*) as a great 
centre of Chaldaean astrology (cf also the reference 
in Ptolemy, v 20, 7 ; vm 20, I9 ) 

Uruk was not a Hellenistic town like Babylon ; 
but it is very possible that it had a considerable 
Greek community within its walls Even in the 
later Paithian period only a small portion of the 
extensive site of the old town was still inhabited, 
under the Sasanians the town must have become 
more and more ruined By the time of the Muslim 
invasion, it was presumably completely deserted 
and abandoned 

The first exact examination and description of 
the imns we owe to W. K Loftus (see Bibl.). 
He was three times in Warka 3 in 1850 and 1854, 
on his second and third stays there he conducted 
excavations for three weeks and thiee months 
lespectively Of further visitors we may especially 
mention W H. Ward (1885), see J. P Peters, 
Nippur or Explorations and Adventures on the 
Euphiates , 1 (New York 1898), p 349 — 350 
(Peters himself also visited Warka 3 ; see op cit 
11 98—99), also E. Sachau (1895); P. Anastase 
Carme (1900), see Bibl The examination of the 
ruins of Warka 3 entered into a new phase with the 
scientific expeditions of the Deutsche 
Orientgesellschaft. 

Loftus gave an excellent account of the topo- 
graphy of Warka 3 (see his plan, op. cit., p. 160: 
repeated e. g. by Hommel in his Gesch Babylomens 
und Assynens , p. 208 and m Zehnpfund, op cit., 
p 70) Andrae prepared a later plan. The new 
plan made in the winter of 1912 — 1913 by the 
Deutsche Orientgesellschaft’s expedition is still 
more accurate and shows even more details; see 
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it ID Jordans, Uruk-Warka , 1928 (p 7 sq) ayd 
cf. also Mttteil. d. Deutsch . Ortentges ., N°. 06 
(1928), p. 4 

Uruk must have been a very populous town 
at its zenith when it extended for a period beyond 
the walls around it, which can still be recognised 
to-day, as is shown by the mounds of ruins and 
other tiaces of habitation outside them; cf Loftus, 
op. cit ., p. 165; Sachau, op cit , p. 64. 

In Babylonian antiquity, either the Euphrates 
itself flowed past Uruk or else an arm of it, 
which might be identified with the now entirely 
silted up river-bed of the Sljatt al-Kar (in the 
N W of Warl^S 3 ), supplied the town with its water 
by a canal. Jordan thinks the latter can be iden- 
tified with remains of the Shatt al-Nil which comes 
from the north and runs along the N. E. city wall. 
The modem Euphrates flows south of Warka 3 at 
a distance of over 4 miles, reckoning from the nearest 
point on the bank The easiest road to the ruins 
is now from al-Khidr on the north bank of the 
river, a station on the BaghdSd-Basra railway 
The ruins lie in a completely deserted region 
which is only occasionally visited by Beduins 
pasturing their flocks 

The expedition of the Deutsche Orientgesell- 
schaft in the winter of 1912 — 1913 found a con- 
siderable numbei of lead bullae and seal nnpies- 
sions which throw an instructive light on the style 
of the mixed Babylonian and Hellenistic culture, 
they also obtained ceramics of the late period 
(especially clay figures, terracotta animals), and 
among other things a hoaid of 196 coins of the 
Parthian king Gotarzes (40 — 51 ad), the number 
of cuneiform documents was particularly laige but 
they came mainly from the Seleucid period (cf 
Jordan, Uruk-Warka , p 39, 57 — 70 and in the 
Mitteil d Deutsch. Onent-Gesellsch , N°. 66, p 
12 — 17) In 1929 — 1931 were found numerous 
clay tablets with pictogiaphs 

Besides these things found as the result of 
official excavations, we have a considerable number 
of objects (mainly insciiptions but also sculptures) 
which have been bi ought to light through the 
plundering by the Arabs, tempted by the 
gold of the dealers m antiquities. This systematic 
pilfering began before the excavations by the 
Deutsche Orientgesellschaft (1912) and was con- 
tinued before the Society could resume their work 
in 1928, thiough the market these finds of Aiab 
burrowings found their way into various Euiopean 
and American museums and puvate collections, 
in Paris, London, Brussels, Berlin, Newhaven 
(Yale Babylonian Collection), Baltimore (Goucher 
College), Pierpont-Morgan Library, Nies Collection 
etc. On a number of especially remarkable objects 
found cf. Unger, op. cit ., p 36 

In the last two decades, numerous cuneiform 
texts from Warka 3 , among which documents of 
the late period (late Babylonian to Paithian) 
predominate, have been published in specialist 
periodicals and m separate works 

B tb Ito gr ap hy (In addition to the refe- 
rences in the article) * W. K Loftus, Travels 
and Researches tn Chaldaea and Sustana, London 
1857, p. 123-— 125, 148—239, Fr. Delitzsch, 
Wo lag das Paradtes ?, Leipzig 1881, p. 221 — 
223; Fr Hommel, Geschtchte Babyloniens und 
Assyriens , Berlin 1885 — 1889, p. 205 — 21 1; E. 
Sachau, Am Euphrat und Tigris , Leipzig 1900, 
p. 61 — 64; P. Anastase Carme, in Mach., vn.. 


BairUt 1903, p. 454 — 458, H. Hilprecht, Explo- 
rations tn Bible Lands , Philadelphia 1903, p 55, 
1 41-15 5 ; do , Die Ausgrabungen in Assyrien und 
Babylomen , 1 (Leipzig 1904), p. 1 3 5“~ 1 45 3 Zehn- 
pfund, Babylomen tn semen wichtigsten Rumen - 
stdtten , in A.O., xi , N°. 3 — 4, Leipzig 1910, 
p. 48 — 52; M. Streck, Assurbantpal , Leipzig 
1916, 111 815; Fr Hommel, Grundrtss der 

Geographic und Geschtchte des alien Orients , 
Munich 1904 — 26, p 359 — 364, 1021 (s. also 
the index s v. Erekh, Uruk, Warka) ;J Jordan’s 
accounts in the Mitteil der Deutsch. Orient - 
Gesellsch , N° 51, p 47— 76 ; N°. 53, p. 9— 17 ; 
Nr. 66, p 1 — 18, Jordan, U? uk- Warka nack 
den Ausgrabungen durch die Deutsche Onent- 
Gesellsch , in W is sense haft l Verojfentl der 

Deutsch. Ortent-Gcs .,\\ ., Leipzig 1928 , E. Unger, 
Art Uruk , in Real lex tk der Vorgeschtchte , Berlin 
1928, p 35 — 6 (with bibliography) On the ex- 
cavations of the Deutsch. Orient-Ges. in the years 
1928-1931 cf the reports in Archtv fur Orient- 
forschung , Berlin 1929 — 1931, v 252 — 253; vi. 
316 — 319, vn 132—135 (M Streck) 

WARRAK, AhU c Isa Muhammad b HarUn, 
an independent thinker, who finally was 
accused of zandaka , was like his friend and pupil, 
Ibn al-Rawandl [cf al-rAwandI], at one time a 
theologian of the Mu c tazila school. Victims of the 
same persecution, both died in exile in Ahwaz in 
297 (909) 

His theological vocabulary only makes mild 
concessions to Hellenistic philosophy, but his 
dialectic is powerful, and his documentation ot 
an objectivity and exactness unknown m this period 
enabled lnm to wnte a manual of the history of 
religions, the Kitab al-Makalat , the only souice 
(unfortunately lost) of al-Birunl and al-Shahiastani 
foi ceitain Iranian heresies and Jewish sects His 
critical examination of the three branches of the 
Christianity of his time, a little book of gieat 
accuracy, has survived under the title Kitab fi 
’ l-Radd c ala 'l-Ptrak al-thalath , the methodical re- 
futation of which was attempted by the Jacobite 
philosophei Yahya b. c Adi (Bibl Nat. Pans, MS. 
Arabe, N° 167 ). II is Kitab al-Madjahs is lost. 

Bibhogi aphy al-Khaiyat, Kitab al-lnti- 
rar, ed Nyberg, Cairo 1925, p 97, 149, 150, 
152, 155, 205, Ibn al-Nadim, Fihnst , p 338, 
al-Birunl, Athar , p 270, 278 — 279, al-Baghdadl, 
Kttdb al-Baik batnu ’ l-Lnak , p 49, 51, Tusy's 
List of Shi a books , p 58, 72, Houtsma, m W 
Z K M , 1891, p 231, Massignon, Textes tn - 
edits cone Phtsi de la mystique , 1929, p 182— 
185, II Rittei, Philologika , 111 35, vi 10 
(Louis Massignon) 

WASHMGIR b ZIYAR, AbU TAlib (and ac- 
cording to his coins ZahIr ai.-Dawla) 01 better 
WusiiMGlR, if the name means „catcher of quails” 
(cf. al-Mas c udI, Muiutfj, ix. 30, note), second 
ruler of the ZiySrid dynasty, reigned 
935 — 965. He only left his native land DjllSn, after 
his bi other Mard&wlcb [q v J had come to power, 
and had lived until that time the primitive moun- 
taineer life of his people (Ibn al-Athlr, vm 182). 
Under Mardawldj he conquered Isfahan and drove 
fiom there c AlI b BQye, who had taken that 
town when he was in Mardawidj's service. After 
Maidawldj had died in Isfahan (323 = 935), 
Washmglr went to Raiy, wheie his brother was 
buried with great solemnity* there he was pro- 
claimed Mardawldj’s successor by the population 
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and by the Dailamite army that had been previ- 
ously sent to KhQzistan in order to march on 
Baghdad. Until about 328 (940) Washmglr was 
able to keep together the territory conqueied by 
his brother; he corresponded with the vizier Ibn 
Mujjda about an advance to Baghdad in order to 
drive out Ibn Ra 3 ik, and tiled to extend his influ- 
ence to the west by supporting the Kurd Daisam 
b Shadfailuye in his endeavour to reconquer Adhai- 
bSidjan. In the year mentioned, however, Washmglr 
came in conflict with the S&mamds in consequence 
of his alliance with Makan b KakI [q v.], who 
at that time had made submission to the S 5 m 5 - 
nids but had received in 936 from Washmglr the 
government of Djurdjan and ako of the country 
round Sanya (Sari) on account of previous good 
relations MakSn then renounced his allegiance to 
the Samamds and the Samanid ruler sent against 
them his general Abu c Ali Ibn al-Muhtadj The latter 
invaded Djuidjan and at the same time the Buyid 
brothers c Ali and Hasan ( c Imad al-Dawla and Rukn 
al-Dawla) took the opportunity to seize Isfahan 
and even Raiy. Washmglr and M 5 k 5 n mobilised 
in Sariya an army composed exclusively of Dai- 
lamls and Djllls to meet the Samanid army In 
the battle of IshakSbad near Damghan, howevei, 
M 5 kan was killed (Dec. 25, 940) and Washmglr 
letired to Amul, leaving Ibn al-Muhtadj to take 
Raiy in his turn 

In the following years Washmglr got into dif- 
ficulties through Makan’s nephew Hasan b. Fai- 
ruzan, who at first had taken the Samanid side 
in order to recover his uncle’s possessions, then 
made an attack on Ibn al-Muhtadj’s already 1 etn ing 
troops, so that he was able to make himself master of 
Djurdjan, while Washmglr recovered Raiy for the 
last time But soon Hasan turned against him, 
while the Buyid Rukn al-Dawla seized Raiy 
again Washmglr had to fly for protection to the 
SSmanid ruler NQh b Nasr in Khuiasan and so 
lost his political independence The protection 
sought for was readily given and until Washm- 
glr’s death Nuh was constantly helping him with 
reinforcements against Hasan b Bairuzanand Rukn 
al-Dawla; in this way Tabaristan became a useful 
buffei state between S 5 m 5 mds and Buyids Washm- 
glr all the time remained a loyal ally of the former 
dynasty, Hasan being the candidate of the Bdyids 
About 950 he was attacked by Rukn al-Dawla in 
Tabaristan and had to retire; in 954 a last en- 
deavour was made to recapture Raiy, together 
with Ibn al-Muhtadj After the failuie of this 
expedition he was again driven back to KhurSsSn. 
but soon reinstated by a Samanid army. In 962 
the same thing happened again ; Washmglr had 
to leave Sariya and withdrew to DjurdjSn At 
last, in 967, great military preparations were made 
by the Samanid Mansur b. Nuh to attack Rukn 
al-Dawla; the Samanid general Muhammad b. Ibra- 
him SimdjQr joined Washmglr in gjurdjan Washmglr 
was to be chief commander of the expedition, 
but before it came to an end Washmglr was killed 
by a wild boar in Muharram 357 (according to 
Miskawaih on I st Muharram = December 7, 967). 
He was succeeded by his son K 5 bus b. Wa§hm- 
glr [q v.]. Washmglr had won the reputation of 
an able and good ruler and the ZiySrid dynasty 
is not seldom called after him the dynasty of 
Washmglr. As his biography shows, he did not 
excel in the arts of war, which accounts for the 
dwindling down of the large territory originally 


conquered by Mard 5 wldj At times, however, he 
was undisputed luler of Tabaristan and DjurdjSn, 
although, as Ibn Hawkal (p 274) points out, 
there remained strongholds which he never had 
been able to subdue. 

Bibliography'. Miskawaih, Tad/a? tb 
al-Umam , ed. Margoliouth, 1. 11 ; Ibn Isfan- 
diyar, History of Tabartstan , transl. by E. G. 
Biowne, p. 217 — 225; Ibn al-Athlr, Kamil , 
ed Tornberg, vin ; Zahlr al-Dln, Tcfrikh Ta - 
banstan , ed Dorn; Munedjdjim Bash!, Akhbar 
al-Duiuaf 11. 479 sqq.\ S Lane-Poole, Oriental 
Coins itt the British Museum , 111 10 sqq.\ Cl. 
Huart, Les Ztyaiules , in Memoires de V Ac ademie 
des Inscriptions , xln (1922), 377 — 384; E. 
Denison Ross, On three Muhammadan Dynasties 
in Northern Peista , in Asia Major , 11. 205 — 
225; V. Minorsky, La domination des Dailamites 
{Pub l, de la Soc. des Etudes Iraniennes , N° 3), 
Paris 19^2 (J H. Kramers) 

al-WASHSHA 3 , Abu ’l-Taiyib Muhammad b. 
Ahmad b. Ishak b YahyA, Arabic philologist 
and bel esprit, pupil of Mubarrad and of Tha c lab, 
who earned his living as a teachei in an elementary 
school, but in the most important of his works 
that has survived to us, the Kitab al-Mmuadisha 
(ed. R E Brunnow, Leyden 1886, leprinted as 
Kitab al-Zarf wa * l-Zurafa Cano 1324), pie- 
pared a handbook of rules of good society for 
the aristociats of Baghdad In addition there sui- 
vives by him a lettei-writei Tafiidj a l- Mu had/ 
7 va-Sabab al-lVusul ila 'l-Faiadj or Surur al- 
Muhadj Tva ’ l-Albab ft Kastfil al-Ahbab in the 
Beilin MS , Ahlwardt Verz , N° 8638 He was 
probably also the author of the Kitab Wa$aya 
MulTik a l- Arab fi ’ l-Q/ahillya^ the first part of 
which was printed in Baghdad in 1332, although 
Yahya al-Wa$hsha 3 is named m it. 

B 1 b 1 1 o gr ap hy Ibn al-Nadim, al-Fih? 1st , ed 
Flugel, p 85, Ibn al-Anbari, Nuzhat al-A/ibba?, 
Cairo 1294, p 374, Yakut, Irshad al-Arlb , ed 
Margoliouth, vi 277 sq , al-Suyuti, Bughyat al- 
Wilat , p 7 , Fltigel, Die gramrn Schulen der 
Ai aber,\> 212, Wiistenfeld ,Die Geschtchtschreiber 
der Araber , N° 87. (C. Brockelmann) 

WASl. [See WasIya ] 

WASI C c ALlSI or c AlI , an Ottoman 
author, scholai and poet, stylist and 
calligrapher of Philippopolis. His full name 
is c Ala 5 al-Dln c Alf Celebi b Salih or Salih-zade 
al-Ruml, known as c Abd al-Wasi c c Alisi or Wasi c 
c Allsi (from the niuderns MewlSna c Abd al-Wasi c 
whose assistant [mulazim] he had been) He was 
muderri r in various medreses in Biussa, Adnanopl 
and Constantinople, then kadi He died m Brussa 
in 950. His fame is mainly based on the elegant and 
pompous translation, surpassing even the Persian 
original, of the Anwar-t Suhatli of Husain Wa c iz 
Kashifl [cf. kashifI] which in turn is a transla- 
tion from the Arabic version of the Kalila wa - 
Dimna of c Abd Allah b. al-Mukaffa c being based 
on the Panlatantra. On the complicated problem 
of the Kalila wa- Dimna see that article. The 
manuscript of a version of the Kalila zva-Dtmna 
done directly from the Arabic is N°. 1897 m the 
LSleli Libraiy in Stambul The Turkish translation 
by WSsC c AlIsi called Humayun-tiUme with its 
pompous and elegant style and the interspersed 
verses was regarded as one of the most important 
prose-works of the old school, a masterpiece which 
could not be equalled and a model of tasteful 
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style and composition. While the grand vizief 
Lutfi Pasha (945 — 947) accepted the dedicatiop 
of the work to which WSsi c had devoted his whole 
life with the reproachful remark that he would 
have done better to have devoted his time to legal 
treatises, Sultan SulaimSn, whose attention was 
called to it by the historian Ramaz 5 n-zade at once 
recognised its importance and the very next day 
appointed the author to the important office of 
kadi of Brussa. He died there only a yeai later. 
The Humay Un-name was printed m Bulak in 1251 
( 1 83 5) One of the two synopses made by Olfiman- 
zade Ahmed Ta 3 ib (d 1136=1723) appeared in 
1256 under the title Thamar al-Awiar. Another 
synopsis was made by Mufti Yahya Efendi 

Bibliography Tag]ikopru-z 5 de, Shakcfik-i 
mi' manly e , p. 172, transl. by Rescher, Constan- 
tinople 1927, p 307; Latifi, Tezkere , Constan- 
tinople 13*41 p 24 8, Pefcewl, Trfrikh^ Constan- 
tinople 1283, 1 59, Thuiaiya, Sidjill-t c othmani , 
111. 497, Rif°at, Lughat , vi 93 — 94; v. Hammer, 
G O.D y 11 229 — 234 and G O R , 1. 1 14 ; Rieu, 
Catalogue , p. 227, Gibb, Histoiy of Ottoman 
Poetry , 111. 90, A. I, Flugel, Katalog , 111 229, 
267. (T11 Menzel) 

WASIF, Ahmad, official historian of the 
Ottoman empire, belonged to Raghdad, early 
entered the service of high Ottoman dignitanes, 
for example Kel Ahmad Pasha and Abaza Mehem- 
med Pagha, for whom he acted as librarian He 
was captured by the Russians and his fortune was 
made when he was sent with letters from Catherine 
the Great to the grand vizier. He finally acted as 
secretary ( watfa nuwts\ q v.) at the peace of 
Bucharest (1772). In Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 1197 (Oct 
1783) he was appointed imperial historian ( waked i 
nuwls , q v.) in place of Enwerl [q v ] Efendi 
Five years later he was sent on an extraordinary 
mission to Madrid, which is fully described by 
him. As the Russo-Turkish wai had broken out 
in the meanwhile Enwerl was again appointed 
official historian during his absence in Spain and 
Edib his deputy Wasif on his return had therefore 
to be content with an office in the Porte until in 
1205 (1791) he was able to take a very active 
part in the peace negotiations, for which he was 
granted the important post of Anadolu mu- 
hasebedjl we kill Later we find him leading a 
lonely and wietched life in Stambul, maintaining 
a constant fight with poverty. He was then banished 
to Mytilene but recalled on a change of government 
and again given the post of imperial historian 
(1213=1798) In Hjuniada I 1220 (July 1805) he 
was even piomoted to be rils efendi Sickness 
and bad health cnppled him howevei and he died 
on 7th Rabf c I 1221 (May 24, 1806) He was not 
an attractive character because he was greedy, 
envious and malicious to a degree but rightly 
enjoyed a gieat reputation as an historian As he 
had taken an active pait himself in important 
events, his accounts are of peculiai historical value 
His style is noble and sonorous and was regarded by 
his contemporaries as a model of impressive writing 
From his pen we have four state chronicles 
known as dhuyUl , appendices, because they follow 
on to c Izzl’s woik [q v ]. The history, printed under 
the title Mahastn al-AtK&r wa-Hakcdik al-Afehbar 
(on the vauous editions cf. Babinger, G. O. W ., 
P 337 ), runs from 1166 (beg Nov. 8, I 75 2 ) *° 
ist Radjab 1188 (Sept. 7, 1774) but the greater 
part of the second volume (1183 — 1188) is fiom 


the pen of Enwerl. As to the appendices themselves, 
the first which follows on to Enweri’s fourth part 
deals with the concluding events of the year 1197 
(end of 1783) and ends with the month of 
§ha c ban 120 1 (June 1787). The second appendix 
begins with Selim’s Ill’s accession (Radjab 1203 = 
April 1789) and ends with the beginning of the 
yeai 1209 (beg July 29, 1794). The third appendix 
coveied the period for 1213 (beg. June 15, 1798) 
to 1217 (beg. May 4, 1802), it seems to have 
completely disappeaied. The fourth and last ap- 
pendix runs from Rabi c I 1217 ( July 1802) to the 
end of ShawwSl 1219 (Jan. 1805) In conclusion 
Wasif wrote a brief account of Napoleon’s 
invasion of Egypt. It is one-sided and theie- 
fore of no value as history Wasif also prepared 
translations from the Arabic, for example, 
he translated Zamakhshan’s [q v ] Nawaghtb al- 
Kaltm into Turkish 

Bibliography v. Schlechta-Wssehrd, Die 
osmamsi hen Geschichtsschretber der neuet en Zeit 
(reprint from vol vm of the Denks. Ak 
Wten , Vienna 1856), p 5 — 9; b Babinger, 
G. O W.y p 335 — 337 (with a list of manuscripts, 
printed texts, separate editions and translations 
of the works of Wasif Efendi) 

(Franz Babinger) 

WA§IL b C AXA 3 , AbU Hudhaifa al-GhazzXl. 
the chief of the Mu c tazila [q v] Biogra- 
phical facts concerning this peisonality are meagre, 
especially from early sources, yet without consi- 
derable divergencies. Born in Madina in 80 (699- 
700), wheie he was a client of the Bana Dabba, 
or of the Banu Makhzum, he nngiated to Basra, 
where he belonged to the circle of Hasan al- 
Basri [cf alhasan b abi ’l*hasan al-ba^rI], 
and entered into friendly relations with notable 
peisonalities such as Djahm b. Safwan [q v ] and 
Bashshai b. Bind [q. v ]. With none of these three 
men, however, these relations remained undisturbed 
Ills wife was a sister of c Ami b c Ubaid Abu 
c Uthman [q v ], next to himself the most celebrated 
of the earliest Mu'tazila He had the guttural pro- 
nounciation of the r\ on account of his mastery 
of the language he succeeded in avoiding this 
letter, in fehutba ' s and sayings, specimens of which 
are preserved. Furthei he was conspicuous for 
his giraffe-like neck, an object of satmcal lines 
by his foimei fuend Bashshai 

He received the lakab al-Ghazzal because of his 
frequenting the spinnets’ market in order to bestow 
alms upon the pool women who exercised that 
m6tiei. He was piaised for being very scrupulous 
in touching money. 

Wash’s deviation from the views of Hasan is 
said to have become the staiting point of the 
Mu c tazila The origin of the name of the sect 
can not, however, be based on that fact [see mu'tazila]. 

Four theses are ascribed to Wash Denial of 
Allah’s eternal qualities [cf. the art. sifa], the 
doctrine of free will, which he shaied with the 
Kadarites; the doctune that the Muslim who 
commits a mortal sin enters into a state intermediate 
between that of a Muslim and that of a kUfir\ 
the doctrine that odc of the paities who took part 
in the murder of c Uthni 5 n, in the battle of the 
Camel and that of Siffln was wrong, just as in 
the case of lian [q. v ] one of the parties must 
be considered to swear a false oath. 

The last doctrine is made by the author of the 
hit tab al-Intt$ar the starting point of W foil's 
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system. He represents it m this form * The intention 
to kill a $akfrbl [cf a§hXb] does not render a 
Muslim fastk (p 170). Yet he admits to having 
been rebuked for this representation, on the ground 
that WSsil considered the intention to kill one of 
the sahaba as kufr [cf kXfir]. 

In this connection it may be noted that the 
passage on WSsil in QjShiz’ Bay an suggests more 
important deviations from orthodox IslSm than 
those mentioned m later sources 

Lack of contemporary information is the cause 
of our not being able to say more of this. 

It is said that WSsil propagated his ideas through 
missionaries whom he sent to different parts of 
the Muslim woild. Al-Shahrastanl states that in 
his days a sect called al-Wa$tliya was living m 
the Maghnb. Yet the Wapl'tya are not mentioned 
in al-A§h c arl’s Makaldt , wheie the name of Wasil 
occurs once only (ed Riter, i 222). — He is said 
(see e. g. Ibn Khallikan) to have written several 
books or pamphlets on the theological and political 
questions of his das y He died in 131 (748 — 749) 
Btbltogi aphy Abu ’ 1 -IIusain c Abd al-Rahlm 
b Muhammad b c Uthman al-Khaiyat, Kitab al- 
Intisar , ed Nyberg, Cairo 1344, Register; al- 
Mas c adi, Murudj al-Dhahab , ed. Pans, vn 234, 
al-Djahiz, Kitab al-Bayan , Cairo 1311, 1. 8 sqq , 
Ibn Kutaiba, Adab al-Katib , ed Grunert, p 15 sq , 
Abu ’ 1 -Faradj al-IsfahSnT, Kttab al-A gh ant . 111 24, 
61; c Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdadi, Kitab al-Fark 
bain al- Fir ak, ed. Muhammad Badi, Cairo 1328, 
register, al-ShahrastSnl, Kitab al-Milal waU-Nthal, 
ed Cureton, p 31 — 34, al-Mubanad, al-Kamil , 
ed Wright, Register, al-Idjl, Mawakif , ed 
Soerensen, p 290, 330 , Ibn Khallikan, ed 
Wiistenfeld, N°. 791 , Yakut, Irshad , ed Mar- 
goliouth, G M S, vii 223 sqq . , al-Mahdi li-I)Tn 
Allah Ahmad b YahyS b al-Muitada, Kitab al- 
Munya , ed. Arnold, Haidarabad 1316 — Leipzig 
1902, Register; al-Dhahabi, Mizan al-F tidal, 
N° 2301, Pococke, Spec hist. arabum,t<i White, 
Oxford 1806, p. 214 sq \ Weil, Geschichte der 
Chalifen , 1 193, 11 261, 262, A v Kremer, 

Kultur geschichte des Orients unter den Chaltfen , 
11. 410 sq . ; H Steiner, Die Mu^ tazihten, Gc\^z\g 
1865, p 25, 49 sqq , Houtsma, De strijd over 
het dogma in den Islam tot op el- Ashman, Leyden 
1875, P 51 sqq , Goldziher, Vorlesungen uber 
den Islam , Heidelberg 1910, p 101 ; H Galland, 
Essai sur les Mo c tazehles, Geneva, 1906, p 39 sqq.; 
M Horten, Die philosophischen Systeme der speku- 
lativen Theologen im Islam , Bonn 1912, Register; 
Houtsma, in W Z. K AT., iv. 219 sq 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

WASIT, once one of the most impor- 
tant cities of the c Iiak in the centre of 
which it stood The city was a creation of al-Hadj- 
b. Yusuf [q. v ]. As to the date of its foun- 
dation, the statements of the Arab writers vary 
between 83 (702) to 84 (703). Yakut is probably 
right in saying that the building of it occupied 
the years 83 — 86 (702 — 705) Al-H 5 djdjadj was 
certainly living in his new city by the year 84. 
On the date of its foundation cf Streck, op cit. 
(see Bibl), p 324 — 325; P6rier, op ctt ., p. 208; 
Mas'ndl, B.G A , vm. 360 

On the immediate reasons which led to the 
building of a new town and the choice of its site 
see the story in Tabari, li. 1125, Ia sq. (transl. in 
Streck, op cit., p 323 sq.) Al-Ha^j^jadj wished 
by creating a fixed camp for the Syrian troops, 


h|P best soldiers, to strengthen their morals and 
by separating them from the Trails to avert 
friction between them. The new garrison town 
was also intended to keep in check the two tur- 
bulent military colonies of KUfa and Basra, for it 
was built equidistant between them (cf. Miiller, 
Der Islam im Morgen - und Abendlande , Berlin 
1885 — 1887, 1 394; Wellhausen, Das arabtsche 

Fetch und setn Sturz , Berlin 1902, p. 156; 
P6rier, op cit , p. 205 sq. ; Reitemeyer, op. cit., 
p. 46 sq ) Being immediately above the BatTha 
[q. v ] Wasit was also intended to facilitate the 
effective control of these somewhat inaccessible 
regions. 

According to the usual statement, al-Hadjdjadj 
himself chose the name Wasit = “middle” for his 
new city, because it was roughly midway between 
the two puncipal cities of the 'Irak, Knfa and 
Basra, and was a similar distance from al-Ahwaz, 
the capital of Khuzistan. 

According to another story, however, theie had 
previously been a village named Wasit al-Kasab 
(= Wasit of the Reed) on the site chosen by al- 
Hadjdjadj, cf Streck, op ctt , p 322 sq and P6ner, 
op. cit., p 206 sq. 

In the Muslim east, at least wheie Aiabic 
nomenclature prevailed, theie were over 20 places 
called Wasit in the time of the c Abbasid caliphate. 
The most important of all these was W 5 sit al- 
Hadjdjadj, as the town is often called to distinguish 
it from others of the same name, it is also parti- 
cularised as Wasit al- c uzma (“Great Wasit”) and 
Wasit al- c Irak (cf Streck, op cit , p. 323) 

Even if we reject the somewhat doubtful exis- 
tence of a place named Wasit al-Kasab, the imme- 
diate vicinity of al-Hadjdjadj’s town was already 
inhabited in the S 3 s 5 man period, Wasit was built 
on the west bank of the Tigris while opposite it 
on the east bank lay the town of Kaskar. 

In the story of the foundation of W 5 sit which has 
been embellished with legendary details a not incon- 
siderable part is played by the great magician c Abd 
Allah b Hilal, whom al-Hadjdjadj brought specially 
from KUfa (cf Yakut, iv 885, 4 sq. and W Z.K M., 
vn. 255) Considerable sums were lequired to build 
the new city (cf. Streck, p 325, P6rier, p 208 
and Reitemeyer, p 47 — 48). The palace built by 
al-HadjdjSdj was surmounted by a towering green 
dome which got the name of al-Kubba al-khadil i 3 . 
Its plan (square in geneial form, the measurements 
of the sides, the dome) afterwards served as a 
model to the caliph al-Mansur m building his 
palace in Baghdad, the latter was therefore also 
called al-Kubba al-khadri f Beside his palace al- 
built the chief mosque, al-MansUr also 
copied the proportions of this in his chief mosque 
likewise built beside the palace in Baghdad, as 
Herzfeld points out m Sarre-Herzfeld, Arch. Retse 
im Euphrat - und Tigrisgebiet, ii. (Berlin 1919), 
P 135 

Among the buildings erected by al-Hadjdj 5 dj 
m WSsit must be mentioned the large prison 
called Dimas (presumably Greek 2 vin 6 ertov “prison”) 
(see Streck, op cit., p. 326). Al-Ha^jdj 5 dj died in 
95 A. H (714) in Wasit and was buried there. 

At first al-Hadjdj 5 dj would only allow Arabs 
(preferably Syrian) to settle in his new capital , 
later he settled there Transoxanian Turks (mainly 
from BukhSrS originally) from Basra where a con- 
siderable number had settled, sometimes as prisoners 
and sometimes as voluntary emigrants (cf. P6rier, 
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op. cit ., p. 209). It was only after the death pi 
al-HadjdjSdj that the old native Aramaic population 
and the Persians were admitted; in course of time 
the population became a very mixed one Wasit 
and Kaskar gradually became merged in a single 
twin city united by a community of political and 
economic interests 

During the whole period of the Umaiyads, Wasit 
lemamed the most important town in the c Irak, 
the seat of government of the country and the 
residence of its governors except for the last years 
of the dynasty. It was the c Abb 5 sids who put an 
end to the dominating position of Wasit But even 
after its loss of position as the centre of the region 
Wasit continued to be of great strategic importance 
It has always played a veiy important part in the 
political and military histoiy of the central and 
southern c Irak, especially that of the districts of 
the Batlha and Maisan [q v.]. Cf. Ibn al-Mu c alhm 
and Matgoliouth in Z A , xxvi 334 tqq In the 
xvth century Wasit played an impoitant part under 
the dynasty of the Musha c gha c Saiyids, cf. Caskel, 
Islamica , iv. 48 sq 

The decline of the ci ty seems to have gradu- 
ally begun in the xv th century This was mainly the 
result of a change in the distribution of the water 
to the two arms of the liver at the old bifurcation 
of the Tigris at KQt al- c Amara It may be men- 
tioned that the Turkish geographer Hadjdji Khalifa, 
who lived in the first half of the xvnth century, 
in his Djthan-numa (Latin version by Norberg, 
Lund 1818, p 70) records of Wasit that it lies in 
the middle of the desert and that the canal theie is 
famous for the pens made out of its leeds 

The population of the town in the days of 
its prosperity was certainly very considerable Yakut 
who was several times in Wasit shows that in the 
early decades of the xmth century it was still a 
laige place The dthkan , the Persian landowners, 
were still in Ya c kubi’s time (see B.G A , vn 322), 
1 e about 891, living in the old town of Kaskar. 
The Christian element must have been not 
inconsiderable in Wasit in the Muslim period, 
their quarteis were probably in Kaskar, as in the 
Sasanian period. Heie there was m any case a 
Jewish colony before the Arab invasion Benjamin 
of Tudela, who visited Babylonia about 1 170, found 
a strong Jewish community in Wasit which he 
estimated at 10,000 people, the same as in Basra 
The bulk of them piesumably lived in a special 
quarter of the old eastern city 

The region in which Wasit was built is said to 
have been unfertile befoie the settlement by al-Hadj- 
djadj The latter improved the soil of the suriounding 
country The result was that conditions of life 
became much healthier and sanitation was improved 
so that the climate of Wasit was regaided as healthier 
than that of Basra. The Arab geographeis agree 
in their panegyrics on the countless orchards, 
extensive groves of date-palms, the water flowing 
everywhere, the plentitude of fish, and the veiy 
fruitful yield of the soil of the region of Wasit. 
Much corn was exported fiom the granary of 
Wasit and in times of famine Baghdad had to 
be supplied from here (cf. the accounts of Istakhrl, 
Ibn Hawlfal, Mukaddasf, Ya^at, Kazwml, Ibn 
BattU^a in Streck, op cit , p. 328 — 330) 

W 5 sit was also an important centre of com- 
munications, partly from its location on the 
navigable Tigris and its position in the centre of the 
c Ir 5 ^ and from the fact that important roads ran 


north, south and east from it, one along the Tigris 
to Baghdad, another through the Ba{iha to Basra 
and the third to al-Ahwaz (KhOzistSn). WSsi^ was 
therefore bound to become an important commercial 
centre; as Mu^addasI mentions, it had fine bazaars ; 
among other things, valuable textiles were manu- 
factured here (for curtains) which were known as 
Wasi(t fabrics (cf. B.G A , iv. 375 and Salmon, 
V Introduction topograph, a Vhistoire de Baghdad 
d'al-Khatib al- Baghdadi. Paris I 9 ° 4 > P* I 35 )* 
Shipbuilding also played a part in the activities 
of Wasit in view of the busy traffic on the river; 
al-wasttiya is still found in the c Ir 5 lc as the name 
of a kind of boat, cf. Lughat al'Arab, v. (Baghdad 
1927), p 463,11- 

Wasit also took the place of its predecessor 
Kaskar as capital of one of the twelve districts 
into which the Sasamans had divided the c Ir 5 k for 
taxation purposes (cf thereon Streck, op cit., p 1 5, 

18, 332 )- 

Wasit was not only a strong garrison town but 
an important agricultural and commercial centre. 
It also distinguished itself in the cultivation 
of knowledge, particularly of Muslim theology 
Among its inhabitants in the time of Mukaddasi(c. 
985) were notable legists and Kurban readers, the 
study of the sacred book was especially carried on 
here ( B G.A , 111. n8, 119, note) Ibn Battuta (11. 2, 
9 sq and cf. Streck, op cit , p 330 — 331) who 
was in Wasit in the first half of the xivth century, 
is full of piaises of the pious citizens, most of 
whom knew the Kur 5 an by heart and recited it 
correctly The subject of tadjwld al-Kur'an [q v ] 
was studied with special enthusiasm A represen- 
tative of the art of reading the Kur 5 an who belonged 
to Wasit was Isma c il b. C A 1 I (d. c. 1291; cf. 
Brockelmann, GAL., i 41 1). 

It may be mentioned that the mystic theologian 
al-IIalladj who was born in Fars, spent his youth 
in Wasit (cf L Massignon, al-Hallaj [Pans 1922], 

1 20 sq ) In this connection it may be noted 
that the founder of the Karmatian sect of the 
Bakllya, Aba Hatim, made his first appearance in 
295 (908) in the sawad of Wasit [cf. above, 
art baklIya]. 

In Wasit was also studied the history of the 
town and of that of the adjacent Batlha. Aslam 
b Sahl Bahshai (d. 904) wrote a local history, 
consisting mainly of biographies (see Wiistenfeld, 
Die Geschichtschreiber der Araber, in Abh GG.fV, 
1882, N°. 83, Brockelmann, G A L , 1. 138) The 
history of Ibn al-Maghazil! al-Djull 5 bi (d 1139, 
see Wiistenfeld, op. cit., p 240) was probably a 
continuation of this An appendix to the latter 
work was probably the local chronicle of c Abd 
al-Rahman Muhammad b Sa c Td al-Dhahabl al- 
Dubaithi (d 1239); see Wustenfeld, op. cit , 
N° 323; Brockelmann, G A.L. , 1. 330; Z. S., 
ii. 107 

Ibn Abi V Abbas Ahmad b. Bakhtiyar(d. 1 1 57), 
a native of Wgsit, wrote a history of the Batlha 
( Tcfiijzh al’Batofth ), cf. c AlI Shark!, in Lughat at - 
c Arab , vi (Baghdad 1928), p 279,3 S< I' 

As to the history of the mint of WSsit, we 
have coins of the town fiom its foundation (85 = 
704) down to the period of the Mongols of Persia. 
Cf. e. g. St. Lane-Poole, Catal. of Oriental Corns 
in the Bfttish Museum , vol. x., p. ccxvii.— viii, 
(years 85-326 = 704-937 or 701 — 770=1301- 
1368) and O. Codrington, Manual of Musulman 
Numismatics (London 1904), p. 194. 
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In conclusion we have still to discuss the site 
of Wasit. Its exact location is one of the most 
difficult and most important problems of the 
historical geography of mediaeval Babylonia We 
know definitely that the twin city of Wasit-Kaskai 
stood on the Tigris on either side of it All the 
Arab geographers of the ix*h — xmth centuries agiee 
in this (cf the passages in Streck, op cit , p 319 sq. 
to which we may add Mas c udl, B G A , vm. 53, I7 
and also SuhrSb [Ibn Serapion], who about the 
middle of the tenth century described the nvei 
and canal system of the c Irak fully; see his Kitab 
c Agj(?tb al-Akalt/n al-safia [ed Milk, Leipzig 1930] 
P 11 8* 3 ~ f B A. S , 1895, P* 4 from below). 
In order to identify the site of Wasit the fiist 
thing necessary is to establish the course of the 
mediaeval Tigris It must be pointed out that the 
arm of the Tigris on which Wasit stood, the mam 
stream of which since the xv*h century has been 
gradually diminishing and sinking to be a secon- 
dary arm, as the bulk of the water was gradually 
diverted from below Kut al- c Amara into the eastern 
bed, is to be considered the real lower course of 
the Tigris 

The Shatt al-Haiy (better Shatt al-Ghairaf) 
which branches off at Kut al- c Amaia S E from 
the main stream, has been usually said to be the 
mediaeval Tigris (on this water course cf. especi- 
ally the artt Diiyi A, c irXk and maisan) It folks 
again a little below the town of Kut al-Haiy 
(also known briefly as Haiy) into two arms, one 
of which is now called Abu Djuhairat and as a 
rule is now the only one to contain water, and 
the eastern Shatt al-A c ma Both unite again at the 
village of Shaikh Khadr (Khdgr) and enclose an 
island about 30 miles long called Djazirat al-Hairat 
on maps Herzfeld has rightly pointed outinSarie- 
Herzfeld, op at , 1 247, that the Shatt al-Haiy 
forms the greatest ciux in the ancient geography 
of the c Irak Is it really the mediaeval Tigris or 
is it only a secondary arm* Perhaps we have to 
see in it a canal which was dug in ancient times 
to give a convenient connection between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris The little that we have 
so far learned from European travellers about the 
ruins of Wasit is against locating it on the banks 
of the Shatt al-Haiy and therefore against identi- 
fying the latter with the mediaeval Tigris 

Unfortunately the whole canal and river system 
of the Shatt ai-Haiy, especially the wide territory 
between it in the west, the Tigris in the east and 
the Euphrates m the south, has been very insuffi- 
ciently investigated from the geographical point 
of view and the maps to be consulted for the 
region of WSsit are very defective. Of these the 
following have been used here F R Chesney, 
The Expedition for the survey of the rivers Euphra- 
tes and Tigris (London 1850), Atlas, plate ix 
(pertinent text m vol 1 36 — 37); Ed. Sachau, 

Am Euphrat und Tigris (Leipzig 1900), plate 11 
and cf. p. 69 sq . ; Lower Mesopotamia between 
Bagdad and the Persian Gulf (1 1,000,000), 
London, War Office, 1907 (also reprinted by the 
cartographical section of the German General Staff, 
Berlin 1915); Karte von Nordbabylonien (temporary 
edition; 1 : 200,000), sheet 9: Km al-\Amara, Berlin 
(kartograph. Abteilung der preussisch. Landesauf- 
nahme), 1918; Karte von Mesopotamien (temporary 
edition; 1 • 400,000), sheet 5<d, Bagdad, Berlin 
{ibid ) 1919. 

A number of European travellers visited the 


actual site of the mediaeval WSsit in 
the xixffi and xx*h centuries, their accounts how- 
ever are rather brief The first to be mentioned 
are the English officers Ormsby and Elliott who 
stopped in W 5 sit in 1831. On then information 
are based the statements in Chesney, op at , 1. 
37, J R. Wellstedt, Travels to the aty of the 
Caliphs , London 1840, 1 1 7 j (an edition of Ormsby’s 
diaiy) and J B. Fraser, Mesopotamia and Assyna , 
Edinbuigh 1842, p 155 R. Koldeweg and B 
Moritz are said to have visited Wasit dunng their 
archaeological expedition to Southern Babylonia 
in 1886 — 1887; but so far nothing has been 
published of their observations. Count Aymar de 
Liedekerke-Beaufort, who fell in 1916 in the War, 
also visited Wasit on an aichaeological expedition 
in 1913 — 1914 His valuable account of the district 
in question was published by Virolleaud, m Baby- 
loniaca , vi , Pans 1922, p 105 — 116 unfoitunately 
without a map. We therefore really have only 
two bnef descuptions of the ruins of Wasit, one 
of 1831 and the other of 1913 — 1914 

The former going back to Ormsby and Elliott 
gives (accoiding to Chesney) the following data 
The old dry bed of an aim of the river can be 
followed for a few miles below Kut al- c Amaia, 
this flows S. S E. through the luins of Wasit and 
then goes on in the same direction undei the name 
of Shitt Ibtahlm, and rejoins the Euphiates midway 
between the Shatt al-Haiy and Kurna That this river- 
course should be recognised as the Tigris proper, on 
the banks of which Wasit lay, is suggested by the 
breadth of the ancient bed and the 1111ns on both 
sides of it, some of Wellstedt’s notes supplement 
this mounds of rums are to be seen everywhere; 
the ground is covered with fragments of buildings 
(pillars, architraves, fuezes, glass and ceramics) 
Special mention may be made of a fairly w T ell 
preserved little domed building in the style of 
the period of the caliphs, veiy piobably a mosque , 
the channel which cuts through these rums is of 
the breadth of the Euphrates Fraser finally tells 
us that in the vicinity of the old town there has 
arisen a little village of 40 — 50 wietched houses 
built out of the material of the luins and inhabited 
by fishermen 

As to A de Liedekerke-Beaufort’s description 
80 years later (see op at, p. 115 — 116) it may 
be noted that this traveller came to Wasit fiom 
the old Babylonian site of Zerghul (Suighul), 

4 miles N E of Shatra; striking N E. After 3 
horns’ march from Zeighul he crossed the old 
silted up bed of the Tigris of the c Abb5sid period 
which the natives call Shatt ei-Khorder. This he 
met again at the ruins of Wasit Among the shapeless 
mounds of ruins there the only remarkable thing 
was a fine brick portico. According to A. de 
Liedekerke-Beaufort, W 5 sit lies 25 miles west of 
Haiy (Kut al-Haiy) This remaik must be due to 
an error or rather to a slip of the pen ; for it must 
be “east of Haiy” (correct also the statement 
above, art kaskar) Our traveller thinks that the 
Tigris in ancient times used the Shatt al-Haiy as 
far as Djelatseker (meaning Kal c at Sikkar on the 
Shatt al-A c mS), then followed the lakes of the 
swamps {hoi s , cf. above, art. maisan) of Telloh, 
al-Hibba and Serghul, finally entering the sea at 
the side of the modern Hor al-Hammfir (cf. above, 
art. MaisXn); in the Muslim period on the other 
hand, it created for itself this eastern bed on which 
Wftsit lay. 
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According to the already mentioned map ^>f contain old ruins; the most important is u Hai 
Mesopotamia, sheet 5 d , Bagdad, the geographical al-Ouaset”, the celebrated town of Wasit, there 
position of W5$it is 32 0 15' North Lat That this one can still see the door of a palace which the 
town is probably tg be placed north and not local Arabs call el-Mengre With this statement 

south of 32 0 N Lat. was already proved by in Cuinet, I would take a note in L. Massignon, 
Wagner (in A 7 d. G G W , phil -hist K1 , 1902, {La passion d'al-Hallaj, Pans 1922, i., p. 23) which 
p. 27?, 279) from the statements of the mediaeval is based on a communication by a Baghdad!, a former 
Arab itineraries. On the above mentioned map the inspector of the domains in the region of al-Haiy. 
ruined site of Wasit is crossed by a channel running According to the latter, the now abandoned ruins 
S. E ; three further channels enter it of which those of Wasit, which lie on the bank of a dead water- 
still m use take their water from the Nahr Dudjele course named Rasid, consist only of a few old 
Quite close to Wasit is marked a place Beled, tombs and a minaret in ruins (apparently that 

presumably the fishing- village mentioned by Ormsby mentioned in Cuinet) The reference here is pro- 
and Elliott (in Fraser). bably to the same ruins as are mentioned by 

The Dudjele (= little Tigris) leaves the Tigris Chesney and the two modern Arab geographers 

about 6 miles below Kut al- c Am5ra. It might be In keeping with these views Wasit is placed by 

identical with the ancient, now dried up arm of Kiepcrt, Carte generale de V Empire Ottoman 
the river which Ormsby and Elliott were able to (Berlin 1892), on the eastern bank of the Shatt 
follow and which they took for the mediaeval al-Haiy, in 31 0 55'. 

Tigris of Wasit (see above) In Stieler’s Handatlas We also find marked on maps (e. g. m Chesney, 
sheet 59 (1918), this water couise is maiked as plate ix. and in Stieler’s Handatlas , loc cit , in 
Shatt al-WSsit and W5sit itself is marked on it in the latter in about 31 0 45' N Lat) on the already 
32° 15' (according to the map of Mesopotamia, mentioned Shatt al-Haiy island a village of W5sit 
leaf 9, Wslsit lies 4 — 5 miles south-west of the al-IIaiy, which no doubt still exists It is about 
river DjudjSle). The distance between Wasit and Knt 25 miles south of Kut al-Haiy and at least 4 miles 
al-Haiy is, according to the map of Mesopotamia fiom the Shatt al-A c ma which probably at one time 
sheet 5 d and that of Babylonia, sheet 9 (see above), flowed dnectly past it This is the Wasit of the 
and sheet 59 in Stielei’s Handatlas, about 1 5 miles map Lower Mesopotamia , several times already 
as the ci ow flies; A de Liedekerke’s estimate mentioned, which marks also in 31° 45' on the 
(25 miles) is decidedly too high The distance east bank of the eastern Shatt al-Haiy arm a Kal c at 
Wasit-Kut al- c Amara is about 45 miles as the Shaikh Qjewaid with the addition “al-Wasit”. 
crow flies It must be left for future thorough topographical 

The question of the site of the mediaeval Wasit study on the spot to establish what these villages 
would therefore seem to be solved with conside- or ruins near and on Shatt al-Haiy are The existence 
rable certainty by the above consideiations. r lhe of. two places called Wasit, one in the vicinity of 
town was at one time sought on the bank of the Kut al-Haiy, one much further south (WSsit al-Haiy), 
Shatt al-Haiy or at least m its immediate neigh- seems to be pioved, but it also seems safe to 
bourhood, modern native geographers of the c Irak assert that all these places in the region of the 
like Hashim al-Sa c dl and c Abd al-RazzSk al-IIasanl Shatt al-Haiy have nothing to do with the mediaeval 
still hold this view. It is a fact that the place-name Wasit The occurrence of the name Wasit in this 
Wasit is still found in the distnct in question, region could, in my view, be explained most simply 
especially around Kut al-Haiy as well as to the by saying they are settlements by emigrants from 
south in the island foimed by the two arms of the old mother-city When their existence became 
the Shatt al-Haiy, quite near the eastern arm, the more and more threatened by changes in the course 
Shatt al-A c ma Chesney (op at , 1 36 and Atlas , of the Tigris, many, if not the majority, of the 
plate ix.) knows the “mounds Neishaget Wasut” inhabitants must have abandoned the city and 
in the neighbourhood of Kut al-Haiy to the east settled on the banks of the Shatt al-Haiy which 
of it On the same position Loftus puts Wasut piesumably gained tn importance with the decline 
in the map accompanying his Travels and Resear - in the Tigns at Wasit in volume and importance. 
ches tn Chaldaea and Susiatia (London 1857), To distinguish it fiom the ancient Wasit a colony 
Streck therefoie also at one time (1911, see above, of people of Wasit on the Shatt al-Haiy may 
1., p 677 a ) considered locating Wasit near Kut al- have been called Wasit al-Haiy . 

Haiy Hashim al-Sa c di ( Dj tight aftyat al-Llrak al - On the antiquity of the town of KQt al-Haiy 

haditha , 2 nd ed , Baghdad 1927, p 145) has nothing is exactly known, but I do not consider 
obviously the same region in mind when he places it probable that it goes far back into the middle 
the ruined mounds (tells) of WSsit on the banks ages, while it may have existed then as an m- 
of the Shatt al-A c ma near the town of al-Haiy significant village, it only began to come to the 
c Abd al-Razz5k al-Hasani (Rthla fi 7 -'Irak, 2 nd fiont from the xvi*h century with the decline of 
ed , Baghdad 1925, p 29) holds a similar view; Wasit. It may in a way be described as the 
he lays stress on the existence of numerous tells successor of the ancient W5sit Kut al-Haiy is 
and pieces of buildings, still visible at the present now developing rapidly; it is the largest place m 
day The same author says in his more recent the whole valley of the Shatt al-Haiy and at the 
work Mu&iz Ta'rtkh aLBuldan al^Lrakiya (Bagh- last census had about 10,000 inhabitants (cf c Abd 
dad 1930, p 1 19) that al-Haiy is identical with al-Razzak al-Hasani, Mutpjiz etc., 1930, P* I*9)* 
the ancient WSsit. Bibliography' In addition to references 

Cumet’s authority (see his I^a Turquie d'Asie , in the article see B G.A (ed. de Goeje), passtmi 
111 313) says that half-way between Kalfat Sakar Ya^IIt, Mu'djam (ed. Wustenfeld), iv. 881 — 888; 

(the already mentioned Djelatseker in A, de BalSdhurl (ed. de Goeje), p. 289 — 292; Tabari 

Liedekeike = Kal c at Sikkar; a little below 32 0 (ed. de Goeje) and Ibn al-A&Ir, KTimil (ed. 

N. Lat.) and Knt al-Haiy one comes to an area Tornberg), Indices, s. v ; M. Streck, Babylonten 

covered with mounds, which may be presumed to nach den arabtsch . Geographer ii. (Leyden 1901), 
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p. 318 — 338 (where further references are given); 
G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Cahphate (Cambridge 1905), p 39 — 40 and 
previously in J. R A S., 1895, p. 44—45; J 
P£rier, Vie d'A l-Hadjdj&dj Ibn Yousof (Pans 
1904), p 205 — 213 (and index, s v); E Reite- 
meyer, Die Stadtegrundungen der Araber im 
Islam (Munich 1912), p 44 — 48, J Obermeyer, 
Dte Landschaft Babylonien tm Zeitalter des 
Talmuds und des Gaonats (Frankfurt a M 1929), 
P 9 1 — 93> 199— 201, 336—337 5 cf also the 
aiticles al-ba'I'Tha, kaskar and maisXn. 

(M. Streck) 

WA§lYA (a.), commission; as a technical term, 
last will, testament, legacy, jvafi, the per- 
son empowered, paiticularly the executor of a will 

1. The waslya of the pie-IslSmic Arabs was 
less concerned with the distnbution of the estate 
than with orders and instructions to the survivors, 
it is the spiritual testament of the dying man 
sanctified by religion which is to hand on obli- 
gations and secure the continuity of tradition. In 
this sense, according to the Shi c a. c Ali is the wasi 
of the Prophet and every imam the wasi of his 
predecessor, 1 e. the continuer of his religious 
task and the steward of his doctrine. The literal y 
form known as waslya for transmitting instruction 
and advice, especially from devout men and scholars, 
goes back to this source. 

2. In so far as the term waslya was of signi- 
ficance m connection with the law of property in 
Muhammad’s milieu, it must have consisted in the 
consideration of more remote heirs — something 
between legal will and an expression of wishes — 
alongside of the c asaba who are called upon fiist 
to inherit [cf. mIrXth] According to Sura xxxvi 
50 (of the second Meccan period) to draw it up 
before death was the obvious duty of a Kuraish 
merchant. Such a waslya is expressly ordered the 
believers by sura 11. 176 sqq in favour of parents 
and “relatives” (sura iv 37, which, without using 
the term demands the same thing, adds also the 
so-called confederates), at the same time any 
alteration falsifying it is forbidden but any friendly 
interference m the interests of reasonableness is 
allowed; sura 11 24 1 going decidedly beyond the 
old Arab usage, makes provision for the widow 
by a waslya a duty These three passages date 
from about the same time, the year 2 A. H Sara 
v 105 sqq , apparently later, prescribes for the 
waslya, which it presumes to be usual, two wit- 
nesses, the method of swearing them and the 
manner of challenging their evidence 

3. The later thorough regulation of the law of 
inheritance was doubtless intended to replace the 
earlier rules for the waslya [cf mIrath] , a tradition 
which expressly states this was very early inter- 
preted to mean that a legacy in favoui of an heir- 
at-law is inadmissible at all; the former verses 
were therefore considered abrogated by the latter 
Along with this prohibition the restriction of the 
legacies to one third of the estate is prominent 
in the traditions. Neither of these rules is traced 
to Muhammad, it is true, but they obtained recog- 
nition so early and so generally that only the 
slightest traces of divergent views are to be found 
m tradition (e g. al-Danml, JVajaya, Bab 8, 14, 
26; Kanz allUmmUl , viii., N°. 5409). The question 
was more disputed, following sura vi 12 — 15, 
whether the legacies should be handed over before 
the payment of the debts or vice versa; the 


second alternative predominated and quite early 
Fuither traditions reveal two opposite views on 
the making of a waslya: on the one hand it is 
urgently recommended and on the other one is 
advised against it; m any case, an unjust waslya 
is regai ded as a grevious sin and a just one on 
the contrary as a good deed. To insert pious 
advice in the waslya (cf. section 1) is regarded 
as commendable. — Stress is laid upon the state- 
ment that the Prophet died without making a 
waslya — against the Shi c a view (cf. Lammcns, 
Fa)tma , p 1 10 sqq). 

4 According to the teaching of the Filjh, every 
Muslim may make arrangements by will that a. 
one or more individuals shall settle the business 
of the estate as wa$i\ this wa$i lepiesents the 
estate, actively and passively, may not however 
burden it with an tb ar and enjoys the privileged 
position of the amin , that b. he 01 another wasi 
as 7 valt al-mal is to administer the property of 
| his infant children (or grandchildren); for this 
office the mothei usually comes first, although 
according to the Shafi c is, she has no legal claim 
to it; the 7 va{t as administiator of the estate is 
empowered to transact all business of his ward 
but may only pledge or dispose of his land or 
houses in a case of obvious advantage 01 absolute 
necessity, and when the latter reaches his majority 
he must render an account; in both cases a and 
b the persons named are uigently recommended 
to accept the appointment as 7 vafi (the so-called 
ifiY) and if possible to do the woik of the office 
without payment, in case of necessity the hakim , 
the public authority, represented by the kadt, sees 
to the appointment of a ivasj, who in this case is 
usually called kaiyim , the kadi is also empowered 
to supervise the wasi and if necessary to dismiss 
him, that c legacies which in all must not amount 
to more than a third of the estate after payment 
of debts [cf. MlRXiH, 6 a ] are to be paid, if it 
turns out that they amount to more than a third 
of the estate they aie cut down pro rata unless 
the heirs ab mtestato , to whom the lemaimng two 
thirds go, confirm the provision of the deceased 
after his death Under the same limitation come 
all gratuitous business transactions which he has 
undertaken in a condition of severe illness ( marad 
al-mawt) or, according to the Shafi c Is and Malikis, 
also under any other serious threat to his life, if 
his death results from it, a legacy m favour of 
a person who is also an hen of the testatoi to 
be valid needs the approval of the other heirs, 
it is further demanded that the person who draws 
up the will should be capable of doing business 
(with the exception of the spendthrift under age) 
and act under no pressure, that the legatee at the 
time of making the will is in a position to accept 
the bequest (except an unborn child, which is 
born within the next six months) and survives 
the testator and furthei that a transfer of property 
in the subject of the legacy is possible (but it need 
not yet be in existence at the death of the testator, 
for example the produce of a piece of land); the 
waslya can be used not only for individuals and 
groups of individuals but also for public purposes 
or even assume the form of a foundation ( 7 vakf) 
but in this case its purpose must be one allowed 
by law; a definite form is not prescribed for 
drawing up a will but the Muhammadan law of 
evidence requires two witnesses even m the case 
of a written waslya; lastly for validity acceptance 
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by the legatee after the death of the testator rf is 
necessary; the testator on the other hand retains 
while alive the power to alter the waslya. 

5. The limitation of gratuitous disposal of pro- 
perty in case of mortal illness to a third of the 
estate is the answer of the fifch to attempts to 
obtain real liberty of bequest by evasions, other 
plans however, which are still in use at the present 
day, could not so easily be prohibited Among 
these is the nrevocable acknowledgment ( tkrar ) 
which may refer to all kinds of obligations, admits 
no counterproof and in case of a mortal illness as 
well as, at least according to the ShafFls, in favour 
of an heir, may be completely 1 ejected, only in 
case of obvious impossibility is it invalid The 
next two evasions are only effective before being 
ovei taken by moital illness. They are the so-called 
hiba bi 'l-Swady 1. e a gift, m retuin for which 
another, even if insignificant, gift is stipulated or 
given, which cannot be regarded in law as the 
purchase price (this gift is complete and irrevocable 
even if the givei does not own it up to his death), 
and the endowment ( wakf ) the yield of which 
the founder can allot quite freely to any one 
legally qualified and (but this is only according 
to the Hanafis) earmaik dunng his own lifetime 
for his own support or the payment of his debts A 
simple gift {hiba) from one man to another may 
also be used to circumvent the restriction to a third 
and sometimes the waslya is actually put in the 
form of a htba , for which as far as possible the 
approval of the nearest blood relation is obtained 
(both usual in the Dutch East Indies) Fuither 
possibilities of evasion by fictitious tiansactions 
aie given in the ///jtW-hterature. In many Muslim 
countnes however, in contrast to these endeavours 
there is a decided objection to the waslya, e g 
in Somaliland 

Btbltogi a p h y Section 1 Wellhausen, 
Reste ai abtschen Heulcntums 2 , p 19 1 , Lammens, 
V Arabic occidentale avant THegitc , p. 200 — 
Section 3 Wensinck, A Handbook of Early 
Muhammadan Ti adition , s v. Will, Peltier, Je 
Ltvre des Testaments du ahih ” d'el-Bokhan , 
Algiers 1909. — Section 4, in addition to the 
Aiabic works, especially Juynboll, Handbuch 
des islamischen Gesetzes , p. 198, 225 sqq ; do, 
Hatidleidtng 3 , p 229, 260 sqq . , Vesey-Fitzgerald, 
Muhammadan Law , chap, xui., xix , xx , xxi , 
xxv E, xxvi Ea, M Abdel Gawad, V Execution 
testamentau e en Drott Musulman (Pans 1926; 
thereon Snouck Hurgronje, in Deutsche Liter atur- 
zeitung , 1932, p 6) — On the teaching of the 
Shafi c is M Mossadegh, /> Testament en Droit 
Musulman , Secte Chytle , Paris 1914; on the 
teaching of the Ibadls. Milliot, in Revue des 
Etudes Islamiques , 1930, p 188 sqq. 

(Joseph Schacht) 

WA§§AF, a Persian historian, properly 
WassSf al-Hadrat “panegyrist of the court”, the 
name by which Sharaf al-Din c Abd AllSh b Fadl 
Allah of Shiraz is known Employed r as a tax- 
collector under the Mongols, he became the prot£g6 
of the minister and historian Rashid al-Dfn, who 
presented him to Uldjaitd (712 = 13 1 2), when 
the llkhSn was in SultSnlya His history Tcfrifeh't 
Wa$$af is the continuation of the TcLrikh-i 
Dj ahan-gusha of c At3 Malik j^juwainl, it is called 
Tatfjziyat al-Amfar wa-Taz&iyat a/-A*far “di- 
vision of the towns and propulsion of the 
centuries” and covers the period 1257 — 1328. 


Although it contains an authentic account of 
contemporary events, its value is diminished 
by the lack of method and the artificial and 
bombastic style, imitated by his successors J von 
Hammer edited the first volume with a German 
translation (Vienna 1856). The whole text has 
been lithographed in Bombay in 1269 (1853), 
Bibliography Ta'rikh-i JVajfaf, Bombay 
1269, p. 544 sqq ; Rieu, Cat . Pers . MSS. Brtt. 
Mus , p. 162, Rida Kuli KhSn, Ma$ma c al - 
Fusaha 5 , 1 655; Hammer, Geschichte d . schott. 
Redekunste Petsiens , Vienna 1818, p. 243; Edw. 
G Browne, Hist of Persian Literature under 
Tartar Dominion , Cambridge 1920, p. 67. 

(Cl Huart) 

WATAD or WATID, “a peg”, means in prosody 
I. a group of two vocalised consonants followed by 
a quiescent consonant ( watad ma£mu c '), 2. a group 
of two vocalised consonants, separated by a quies- 
cent consonant ( watad mafruk) Each foot ought 
of necessity to have a watad followed or preceded 
by one or two sabab [q. v.] 

Bibliography See the aiticle c ArUd. 

(Moh Ben Chenkb) 

al-WAXHI? BI ’LLAH Abu Dia c far HSrUn 
B. al-Mu c TAS1M, c Abbasid Caliph He was given 
the name HSrun after his grandfather Harun al- 
Rashid; his mother was a Greek slave. On the 
day that his father al-Mu c tasim bi ’llah [q v ] 
died (i8*h Rabl c I 227= Jan 5, 842), al-W5£hik 
was proclaimed as his successoi Before al-Mu c tasim’s 
death an alleged descendant of the Umaiyads, 
named Abu Harb, usually called al-Mubaika 1 “the 
veiled” fiom the veil which he always wore, had 
pjovoked a dangeious rising in Palestine, and Radja 3 
b Aiyub al-Hadarl whom al-Mu c tasim sent against 
him could at first make no progress Soon after 
the accession of al-Wathik, Damascus also became 
the scene of a great rising; the rebels shut the 
governor up in the citadel and encamped on the 
plain of Mardj Rahit not far east of the town, 
but they were very soon routed by Radja 3 who 
had been recalled to meet the danger from Palestine 
He next turned his attention to al-Mubarka c . After 
a section of the latter’s followers had left him 
because the season for sowing the fields was ap- 
proaching Radja 3 succeeded in defeating and 
capturing him. The Beduins around al-Medina 
also gave the Caliph trouble When the Banu 
Sulaim plundered the market places of the Hidjaz 
the governor of al-Medina sent a large army under 
Hammad b. Cjarir al-Tabari against them, but 
he was defeated and slam so that al-W 5 lhik had 
to turn to the tried general Bogha al-Kablr [q v ]. 
In Sha c ban 230 (April — May 845) Bogha entered 
al-Medina and after defeating the Banu Sulaim 
and taking the prisoners to al-Medina he performed 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, and then turned his 
attention to the BanH Hilal, who had also taken 
part in the rising The most guilty were imprisoned 
in al-Medina and the otheis pardoned. Bogha then 
turned against the Band Murra and the Band 
FazSra, who had seized the town of Fadak, but 
as soon as he appeared they abandoned the town 
and took to flight (231 = 845 — 846). In the 
meanwhile the prisoners escaped from al-Medina 
and killed their warders but were cut down by the 
citizens of the town with the help of the many 
negro slaves m al-Medina In the following year, 
Bogha had also to fight against the Band Numair 
m al-Yamama and only subdued them after much 
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difficulty. There were also troubles among the 
KhSndjis and the Kurds. Al-Wathik died on the 
23 rd jDhu T-HuJjiJja 232 (Aug. 10, 847) at the 
age of 32, or according to others 34 or 36. He 
had not the gifts of a great ruler and his brief 
reign was not distinguished by remarkable events. 
The Caliph’s character also was not such as to make 
him beloved. It is true that he was liberal to the 
poor m Mecca and al-Medlna and he also treated 
the c Alids with great benevolence and took a 
considerable interest in poetry and singing; for 
the rest he is described as covetous, intoleiant 
and devoted to sensual pleasures. He extorted 
huge sums of money from the high officials and 
as an ardent Mu c tazili he persecuted the oithodox 
theologians. In the circumstances, it is not remar- 
kable that the generally respected Ahmad b Nasr 
b. Malik al-Khuza c I prepared a plot to dethione 
the Caliph and put a check to the ariogance of 
his Tuikish officers By an accident the signal 
was given too soon (&ha c ban 231 = April 846), 
the authorities were therefoie able to discover 
the conspirators without difficulty and Ahmad b. 
Nasr was executed 

Bibliography al-Tabari, ed de Goeje, 
111 , index; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil,td Tornberg, 
V1 372, 376} vii. 6—9, 12 — 26, al-Mas c udi, 
Muru(h al-Qhahab , ed Paris, index; Ya c kubl, 
ed. Houtsma, 11. 584 — 590, Kitab al-Aghanl , 
see Guidi, Tables alphabetiques , Ibn al-Tiktaka, 
al-Fakhri, z d. Derenbourg, p 323—325; Weil, 
Geschichte der Chalifen , 11 337 — 346, Muir, 

The Caliphate , its Rise , Decline , and Fall 3 , 
p 522 — 525; A. Muller, Der Islam tm Morgen - 
und A bend land, 1 523 sq , 543 sq 

(K V. Zettersteen) 

WAfTASIDS (BanU Wattas), a Moroccan 
dynasty of the xv th and xvith centuries 
The Banu Wattas were a collateral line of the 
great family of the Banu Marin, to which also 
belonged the Banu c Abd al-Hakk, founders of the 
dynasty generally known as the Marinid dy- 
nasty [qv] After leading a nomadic life on 
the edge of the Sahara and the high plateaus of the 
Central Maghrib the Banu Wattas settled in the xiiBh 
century in eastern Morocco and soon established 
themselves in the Rif, of which they were became 
practically independent ruleis, when their relatives 
the Banu Marin had replaced the last Almohad 
ruleis in northern Morocco. Henceforth their history 
is at first linked with that of the Marlnids and after- 
wards closely connected with the Christian attempts 
to conquer territory in Morocco and with the events 
which led to the accession of the Sa c dian princes 
to power m the middle of the xvph century. 

During the whole of the Marinid dynasty, the 
BanO Wattas, on account of the bonds of relation- 
ship which connected them with the ruling family, 
had been overwhelmed by the latter with honours, 
dignities and offices which they held either at the 
court of Fas or m the principal towns of the 
country. In 823 (1420) Sultan Abu Sa c Id c Uthman 
was assassinated and Morocco was left in complete 
anarchy and exhausted by civil war. Spain had 
now been almost entirely reconquered by the 
Christians ; the Portuguese had seized Ceuta, several 
pretenders supported by Tlemcen or Granada, 
were endeavouring to restore for their own ad- 
vantage the unity of the kingdom of Fas. It was then 
that one of the outstanding members of the family 
of the Banu Wattas, Abu ZakariyS 3 Y a h y 5 b. 
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Zaiyan, who was governor of the town of Sal6, took 
cfntrol of the destinies of the country. He pro- 
claimed and succeeded in getting recognised a son, 
still a minor, of Sult 5 n Abu Sa c ld, Abu Muhammad 
c Abd al-IIakk, and ruled the country in his name 
as vizier This legency was continued far beyond 
the minority of c Abd al-Hakk. When Abu ZakariyS 5 
(called in his land Aba Zekrl) died in 1448, he 
was at first leplaced as mayor of the palace by 
his cousin c A 1 1 b. Yusuf, then by his son 
Yahya 

Events at fiist favoured the Banu Wattas. The 
lepeated landings of the Poituguese on the Moroccan 
coasts soon produced throughout the country 
a revival of leligious sentiment which found ex- 
pression in summons to a djihad and in aiousing 
the fanaticism of the masses by marabouts and 
descendants of the Piophet The Wattasid legents 
at first turned to then own advantage this feeling 
among the people by taking the lead in the 
holy war and organising the stiuggle against the 
Portuguese While Abu Zakariy£ 3 succeeded in 
inflicting a seveie defeat on the latter in 1437 
and taking the Infanta Ferdinand prisoner, All b. 
Yusuf was less successful and could not prevent 
the fall of al-Kasr al-Saghii In Fas, the Idrlsid 
shorfa 3 [q v ] were woiking for themselves, reviving 
the cult of Idris II [q v ], the foundei of the 
town, and then chief c AlI b Muhammad al-Djutl 
saw his power growing daily. At the same time 
the regency of the Banu Wattas had come to an 
end, two months after he had assumed power in 
1458, Yahya, the thud Wattasid vizier, was assas- 
sinated along with most of his family The Marinid 
Sultan c Abd al-Hakk then tried to govern directly 
but he very soon alienated the people of the capital 
by his mistakes, such as appointing the Jew Harun 
as vizier. In 869 (1465), he was assassinated and 
with him the Marinid dynasty ended 

But two brothers of the vizier Yahya had been 
able to escape the massacre of their family in 1458. 
One of them, Muhammad a 1 - Sh a 1 kh, had taken 
lefuge in Aizila (Asila) and had been able to create 
an increasingly impoitant party in the highlands of 
northern Morocco On the death of "Abd al-HakV, 
he made up his mind to take Fas, now under 
Idrisids government, and after a six years’ struggle, 
he entered the ancient capital of the Marinids 
and was proclaimed sultan there in 1472. He 
reigned until 1504 but had to face many difficul- 
ties The capture of Granada by the Catholic kings 
in 1492, the foundation of Mazagan [q v.] and 
of Safi [q v ] by the Portuguese had only ex- 
asperated still further the religious movement in 
Morocco and encouiaged on all sides the rising 
of pietenders who used the djihad for their own 
private ambitions 

On his death, Muhammad al-§haikh was suc- 
ceeded by his son Muhammad, called al- 
B u r t u k a 1 f (the Portuguese), who managed to 
hold the throne of Fas till 1524. But events were 
moving rapidly; the Sa c dian shorfS 3 , after conso- 
lidating their authority in the extreme south of 
Morocco, advanced rapidly northwards and in 1523 
seized MarrSkugh- The stiuggle between WattSsids 
and Sa c dians was only to end in the final triumph 
of the latter The successors of Muhammad al- 
Burtukall, his son Abu ’l- c Abbas Ahmad 
(1526 and 1 547—1 549) an d his grandson Muham- 
mad al-Kasrl ( 1 545 “* 547 )> vainly endeavoured 
to check the vigorous progress of the Sa c dian 
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prmce Muhammad al-Shaikh al-Mahdl. When the 
latter in 155 ° had finally occupied F 5 s, the is‘Aie 
was decided. A second Wattasid pietender, c AlI 
AbH Hassun (BS Hassun), brother of Muhammad 
al Burtu^all, made .anothei effort to save and 
restore his dynasty: he went to seek help in the 
rest of Barbary and in Europe, visited Charles V 
m Germany, seemed to have interested the Por- 
tuguese for a time in his fortunes, and finally 
persuaded the Turks, who had just arrived in north 
Africa and extended their rule to llemsen, to make 
an expedition against Fas. This city fell to them 
ia 1 5 54 but Muhammad al-Mahdi regained it a 
few months latei. The last Wattasids now left 
Morocco without hope of return Some, it is m- 
teiesting to note, were converted to Christianity 
and became monks. 

The period of the Wattasids in Morocco was 
one of transition between the Berber and the 
dhaiifian dynasties, between the mediaeval and 
the modern periods in the history of the country 
In spite of the political turmoil, the country had 
iccasional brief periods of prosperity Pas conti- 
nued to flourish undei the Band WattSs, as it had 
done m the greatest days of the Maumds, and it 
was at this time that it was visited by Leo Afri- 
:anus, who has left us a valuable and accuiate 
description of it 

A genealogical table of the Banu Wattas with 
full notes is given in H de Castries, Les Sources 
'nedttes de V His totre du Maroc , fiist series, Spain, 
yoI 1, Paris 1921, pi tv. (p 162 and 163) 

Bibliography The main facts regarding 
the dynasty of the Wattasids are scatteied through 
the treatises on Moroccan hagiogiaphy and 
biography of the xvii 1 * 1 and xvnd h centuries 
The only consecutive sketch of their history 
is that given at the end of the xix th century 
by the historian Ahmad b Khalid al-Nasiri al- 
Salawi [cf. AL-SLAWI], 111 his Kitab al~Istiksa\ 
1. 159 sqq — The Euiopean sources ave 
Marmol and Di6go de Torres Cf also the official 
documents published or in course of publication 
in H de Castries, Les Sources inedites de VHi - 
stoire du Maroc A monogiaph was written on 
the Wattasids by A Cour, La dynastic marocame 
des Beni Wattas , Constantine 1920 (cf. on this 
book and its subject Revue Afncame , 1921, p. 
185 — 189, Hespens , 1., 1921, p 492 — 497). 

(E. Lfcvi-PROVENgAL) 

WATWA'f , RasiiId al-DIn, a Persian 
joet, a native of Balkh, whose pioper name was 
Vluhammad b. c Abd al-Djalil al- c Umari (descendant 
^f the Caliph c Umar), he was called Watwat (the 
.wallow or martin) from his diminutive stature 
ind insignificant appearance. He flourished under 
he Saldjuk sultan Sandjar and the Kh w arizmshah 
\tsiz (d 551 = 1156 — 1157) and was secretary 
ind court poet to Atsiz. While Sandjar was be- 
sieging the latter m the fortress of HazSrasp in 
Kffiwarizm (khanate of Khlwa) m 542 (1147) he 
'ommissioned the poet Anwaii to write insulting 
verses which were shot into the town on an arrow, 
ind Watwat had to leply to them Taken prisoner, 
re was condemned to be cut into seven pieces 
>ut was saved by the intervention of Munta kh ab 
il-Dln Badi c al-Katib, ancestor of the author of 
he Dighfingusha, who lemarked that the swallow 
wa(waf) is too small a bird to be cut into seven 
nieces and that they should be content to cut 
11m in two, which caused Sandjar to laugh and 


pardon the poet In 547 (1 1 52— 1 1 53) he incurred 
the wrath of Atsiz and was banished from the 
court of Kh w 5 rizm but was restored to favour on 

addressing a poem to him. He died in this town 

in 578 (1182 — 1183) aged 97 lunar years, it is 
said. In addition to poems, he left works in prose . 
the Matlub Kull J'ahb , a translation and para- 
phrase in Persian of the 100 sayings of e Ali, 

which has been edited and translated into German 
by H L Fleischer (Leipzig 1837), and the IladcLik 
al-Sihr “gardens of magic”, a treatise on rhetoric 
based on the Ta) djunmn-i Balaghat , “the inter- 
preter of eloquence” of Fariukhi, used by E G. 
Browne in the introduction to vol 11. of his 
Liteiary History of Persia (London 1906) His 
Diwan contains 7,000 verses 

Bibliography . c Awfi, Lubab al-Albab (ed. 
Browne, 1906), 1 80 — 86, Dawlat Shah, Tadh - 
kirat al-Shifaral (ed Browne, 1901), p. 87 — 92 ; 
Lutf c Ali Beg, Atesh Kede (Bombay 1277, no 
pagination), region of TOran , Rida Kuli Khan, 
Madjmd al-Fu$aha? (Teheran 1 295), 1. 222 
(Copious extracts from the Diwan ) , c Ata ;> Malik 
Iljuwaim, Tccrikh-t Dj ahangudia (ed Muhammad 
Kazwlnl, Leyden 1916), 11 6-1 1 ; J von Hammer, 
Geschichte d. schon. Redekunste Pe? stens , p 119, 
Edw G. Browne, Literal y History of Persia , 
11. J124, 309 sqq, 330—333 (Cl. Huart) 
WAW, 27 th or 26 th (when it precedes ha ? , 
this is the sequence in some dictionaries), letter 
of the Arabic alphabet, with the numerical 
value of 6. For its palaeogiaphical pedigree, see 
ababia, plate 1. — It belongs to the gioup of 
the labials ( al-huiuf jl-shafawtya) as well as to 
that of the ^oft letteis ( huruf al-lln) It is pro- 
nounced like English w In the north-Semitic 
languages and sometimes in Ethiopic, its place at 
the beginning of words is taken by y. In a few 
cases it corresponds with m (cf. urdjuwan “purple” 
with Aramaic pJHN and Hebrew {DJHN) 

Bibliography W. Wright, Comparative 
Grammar of the Semitic Languages , p 69-73; 
C Brockelmann, Grundrtss der vergl Gram - 
matik d sem Sprachen , p. 138 ssq , do, Precis 
de linguistique , transl by W Margais and M. 
Cohen, Paris 1918, p 75, A. Schaade, Slbawaihi's 
Lautlehre , Register (A. J. Wensinck) 

WAZIR, vizier, title of ministers of state and 
of the highest dignitaries, especially m the Ottoman 
empire The woid and the idea come from Iran. 
In the Avesta vtcira means “decider, judge”, m 
Pehlevi v{t)ctr “judge, decision”. The Arabs un- 
doubtedly took over the term in the Sasaman 
penod and it was only in later times that modern 
Persian took back wazir from the Arabic as if it 
were really Arabic Under the Umaiyads the usual 
name of the secretary of state was katib , it was 
later replaced by wazir (cf. Et Quatremere, Htsiotre 
des sultans Mamlouks de V Egypte, 11 /2, Pans 1845, 
p. 317 sqq . , W. Bjorkman, Beit rage zur Geschichte 
der Staatskanzlei tm tslammhen Agypten , Ham- 
burg 1928, p 6, on the origin of the name cf. 
also Th. Noldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber 
zur Zeit dei Sasamden , Leyden 1879, p. 53, note 
1 and p 444, note 3, where for the abstract sig- 
nificance we may compare sul(an). The first wazir 
was Abu Salama Hafs b. Sulaiman al-Khall 5 l, 
appointed by al-Saff 5 h who was in office from 
Rabl c I 132 (Nov 749) but was killed on 5th 
Radjab (Febr 27, 750) (cf. E. v Zambaur, Manuel, 
p. 6 and Ibn &feallikan, Ktf&b Waf&yat al-A^yan, 
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transl by W. MacGuckin de Slane, i 467). Under 
the caliphs the vizier managed the chancellery 
( diwan al-rascltl), later, as business increased, 
jointly with the head of the diwan . It meant a 
considerable increase in the power of the vizier 
when the caliph al-Rashld gave Dja c far b Yahy& 
al-Barmakl (d. 187 = 103) the right to decide 
petitions ( tawk'f c ala W-hi{as, cf. W Bjorkman, 
op. cit ., p. 6 sq .) A full list of the viziers under 
the caliphs is given by E. v. Zambaur m his 
Manuel de genealogte et de chronologie pour 
Vhistoire de V Islam , Hannover 1927, p 6 — 9. 
The last was c Ala J al-Din Djuwami in 661 (1263) 
The successors of the viziers were the governors 
of Baghdad. The signet-ring was the visible badge 
of the vizier’s office (cf. Ibn Badr, ed R Dozy, 
p 244). A history of the vizierate under the 
caliphs with its varying importance and scope has 
not yet been written. A list of the more impoitant 
sources is given in the Btbl A history of the 
vizierate in Persia and under the SaldjQks, cannot 
be given here, although the importance of the 
vizierate was gi eater than elsewhere, as may be 
seen from the distinguished names among the 
Persian and SaldjBk viziers 

Under the Ottomans the first vizier is said to 
have been c Al 5 3 al-Din, brother of the second sultan 
UrkhSn The historians give 726(1326) or 728(1328) 
as the date of the inauguration of this office, with 
what justice we do not know Among the Saldjuks 
the office was called perwane,\\\. “command, advice”, 
which is also used in old Ottoman. The power of the 
earliest Ottoman wazlrs was considerably restricted. 
In 788 (1386) Timurtash Pasha appears as the 
holder of the highest office in the kingdom. He 
bore three horsetails as a distinguishing badge. 
He is regarded as the first grand vizier of the 
Ottomans (ttlu wazir) and henceforth every Pasha 
of three tails bore the title vizier (cf J v Hammer, 
G. 0 A\, 1 199) The number of the viziers was 

4 constantly changing. In the reign of Mehemmed II 
the number was not allowed to exceed seven but 
could be less. Down to the conquest of Constanti- 
nople there was only one vizier. The viziers with 
the grand viziei (ulu wazir in xvi*h century docu- 
ments and later in popular usage, sadr-i d’zam in 
official language) were called kubbe ivezirlen “viziers 
of the dome” because they sat with the grand vizier, 
whose name they shared but not his power, under 
the same dome in the Diwan (so J. v. Hammer, 
Des Osmantschen Reiches Staatsverfassung und 
Staatsverwaltung , 11. 80 sq ) They were called in 
order of rank, second, third, fourth etc. vizier 

As a rule, vizier m later times was simply a title 
of the other high officials like the msjiandjii , the 
defterdar , the Kapudan Pasha, sometimes even of 
the Agha of the Janissaries. The grand vizier was 
usually chosen from their number. When they ap- 
peared together before the sultan, only the grand 
vizier could speak about official business. The 
other viziers stood silent beside him with hands 
crossed. 

In war time the viziers of the dome commanded 
armies and were then called serdar or set c asker and 
had extensive powers, such as filling empty offices 
and fiefs. They had even the right to issue firmans 
from their camps in the name of the sovereign 
and to place the sultan’s tughra [q. v.] upon them. 
Their income did not exceed 200 aspers. In the 
reign of Ahmad III the institution of viziers of 
the dome was abolished on account of the great 


confusion which they caused and only the Kapudan 
Ptsha [q. v.] retained the title of vizier (cf. on the 
preceding J. v. Hammer, Staatsverfassung , etc., 
11 81) Afterwards it was given to the four chief 
pashas of the empire, the governors of Rumelia, 
Anatolia, Baghdad and Egypt, but then gradually 
extended to all the governors of the Ottoman empne 
as soon as they weie promoted from the rank of 
a pasha of two tails to that of pasha of three tails. 
On extraordinaiy occasions such as the marriage of 
a sultan’s daughter, according to J v Hammer, op. 
at , p 82, viziers used to be appointed in name 
only without any official power. With the abolition 
of the viziers of the dome the power of the grand 
vizier increased immensely and only began to 
lose its piestige with the introduction of reforms 
in the reign of Selim III. The external symbol 
of omnipotence among the Ottomans also was 
the sovereign’s seal, which the gi and vizier kept and 
handed on to his successor on his dismissal On 
the honours which used to be enjoyed by the 
grand vizier as well as the insignia of his rank, 
cf J. v Hammer, op at, 11 83 sq. ; on the 
different names, ibid, p 84. — The histoiy of the 
grand viziei s of the Ottoman empire has been 
sketched by a number of authors. Cf the list and 
biographies of the grand viziers in F Babmger, 
G.O W , p 165, 254 sq , 259, 267, 292, 306, 
314, 315, 364, 365, 366, 368. Lutfi Pasha (d. 

1564) who had himself been a giand viziei, wrote 
a special woik ( Asafname ) on the duties of the 
office of giand vi/ier, on it cf. F Babinger, G.O 
IV , p 80 sq. With the dissolution of the Otto- 
man empire after the Great War, the office of 
grand vizier naturally disappeared. 

Bibliography' On the history of the word. 
Geiger- Kuhn, Gr /. Ph., 1. 2, 48, 91, 18 1; 
on Arab ideas, cf the Kurban commentanes on Sura 
xx 30 and xxv 37 , Ibn al-Ti^taka, al-Fakjkri, 
ed. H. Derenbourg, passim, esp p 25; Mawardi, 
Kitdb al-Ahkam al-su/tdniya , ed M Engei , J. 
Wellhausen, Das arabische Reich , p 81 , Ibn 
Abdus, Kitdb al-Wuzard\ ed II v. Mlik, Sabi, 
Kitdb al-Wuzard^ , ed Amedroz, Mawardi, Kitab 
Adab al-Wazir , Cairo 1929; Ibn al-Sairafl, al- 
Isfidraild man nala ’ l-Wizdra (hatimid period); 
c Abd al- c Aziz, Atfiar al-Sbfa al-imamiya (= bio- 
graphies of Shi c i viziers under the Saldju^s, Safa- 
wids etc); Khalil al-Zahin, Zubdat Kafibf al- 
Mamdlik , ed Ravaisse, Pans 1884, p 93; H 
Bowen, The good Vizier All Ibn Isa , Cambridge 
1928; Makrizi, Khita(. 11 58; S de Sacy, 

Chi estomathie arabe , 11 57, note 31 (important) 
(Franz Babinger) 

al-WAZIR al-MAGHRIBI. [See al-MaghribI ] 
WEDJlHl, Husain, an Ottoman poet and 
historian. Husain whose mabhla$ was WedjlhT, 
came from Baghfce SerSy in the Crimea at an 
early age to Stambul where he became seal-bearer 
( muhurddr ) to the later grand vizier, then Kapudan 
Pasha, Kara Mustafa Pasha. He died in 1071 
(beg. Sept. 6, 1660) in Stambul and was buried 
before the Adrianople gate. We^jlhl left a history 
and a Diwan which has not yet been printed. 
The former begins in the year 1047 (beg. May 20, 
1637) with the description of the conquest of 
Baghdad under Mur 5 d IV, then describes the reign 
of Ibrahim I fully, as well as the first twelve 
years of the reign of Muhammad IV. It ends with 
the year 1070 (beg. Sept. 18, 1656). The con- 
cluding portion for the year 1070 is especially 
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valuable because there is a gap here between the 
works of the imperial historians Na c Ima and Rashla. 
There are manuscripts of the still inedited chronicle 
of Wedjihl in Leyden, Vienna and Stambul, and 
an Italian translation in the Library of St. Mark 
in Venice entitled Relatione delli successi nell ’ 
imperio ottoman no, principiando dalV anno di 
Mahometto 104.7 sino li 1071 , e di Christo Nostro 
Stgnore 1638 sino li 1660 , composta in lingua 
turca da HassanQ) Vezhi e tradotta nell ’ tdioma 
italtano da Giacomo Tarsia , Dragomanno veneto , 
in Pera di Constantmopoli , h 20 octobre 1673. 
Extracts from this Italian translation were published 
by N Joiga, m Annales de VAcadetme Roumame , 
xxi. 55 sqq 

Husain Wedjihl is sometimes wrongly called 
Hasan Wedjihl 

Bibliography . F. Babinger, GO IV., 

p 208 and the icferences there given. 

(Franz Babinger) 

WEGA (Vega) (al-Nasr al-wXki c ). The Arabic 
name al-Nasr al-wakf “the falling eagle” — in 
Latin always reproduced as Vultur cadens, in 
Greek yi )ij/ KxSetpevos, although nasr is undoubtedly 
the eagle not the vulture — is the name first of 
the brightest star (fiist magnitude) a in the 
constellation of the Lyre and secondly 
of the whole constellation of the 
Lyre itself. The name Vega, a corruption of 
wakt c , is found m this form as early as the 
Alfonsine Tables e g “Lucida super pupillam 
deferentem et est Alohore et dicitur Wega ” The 
expression pupilla deferens which here occurs 
for the first time in the Latin translations from 
the Arabic is to be explained, as Ideler ( Stern - 
namen , p 71) has shown, by a confusion of the 
word nasr with the similarly sounding nazn 
tt eye, pupil”, deferre is, especially in mediaeval 
Latin, frequently used synonymously with cadere 
The Alohore of the Alfonsine Tables is the Arabic 
al-Lura which again is identical with the classical 
Greek At/p#, which was applied to Vega and also 
to the whole constellation. 

The Arabic name al-Salyak or al-Shalyak [q v ] 
also applied to both star and constellation, to 
which al-Kazwini gives first place, is presumably 
# (cf Hyde, Com tn Ul. B. 1665, p 18 and Ideler, 
op at ) an Aiabic corruption of the Greek #eAv; 
(01 %fAt/$v) “tortoise”, which we find for example 
in Aratus as a synonym of At/p#. (The equation 
of At/p# and £«At/$ is based on the legend of 
Mercury according to which the god made the 
fiist lyie from the shell of a tortoise; cf Hymnus 
Horn tn Mer curium ). Sulahfat (in al-Sufl, Ulugh 
Beg etc.) is the Arabic name of the tortoise (from 
Pers. sulak> siira&h=z pay, pa), it is therefore 
equivalent to al-Salyak. 

For the whole constellation, more larely for 
Vega alone, we find in Arabic literature also the 
names al-Iwazz (“crane, goose”), al-Mt'zafa 
(“cymbal”) and al-§an& (“stringed instrument”); 
the latter word represents the arabicised form of 
the Persian name of the constellation Cang-t riimi 
(“Greek harp”) and appears in the Latin translation 
of c All b. Ridwan as Assange and also from a 
wrong reading (cf. Ideler, op. at.) as Arntg 

In the Arab conception of the constellations 
al-Nasr al-wak? is a companion piece to the 
“flying eagle” ( al-nasr al-f&tr) as an eagle falling 
down from north to south with wings folded, the 
two wings being represented by the stars *i, a 
Turn TTurvrrADiirmi nw TciTvr TV 


and f Lyrae which together, according to al-Sufl, 
are popularly called al-At&cifl , “the Tripod”. 

Pictorial representations of a later date fre- 
quently show the figure of the falling eagle, some- 
times that of an eagle hovering in the lyre. 
(Gundel points out [ Pauly- Wissowa, Stuttgart 1927, 
vol xin., article Lyra] that possibly Abff Ma c shar 
had already thought of this combination when he 
[Arabic text, published by DyrofF in Boll, Sphaera , 
p 527] mentions the lyre as paranatellon to the 
third decan of Sagittarius and gives the explana- 
tory note . “i e the Tortoise, and it is also called 
"the falling eagle’.” This assumption however, is not 
certain for m the text the two pictures are mentioned 
successively and not as a combination). 

The oldest Arab representation of the heavens 
of the Muslim period, the fresco in the dome of 
Kusair c Amra (cf. Saxl-Beer, The Zodiac of Qufayr 
c Amra , Oxford 1932, and art. MiNfAKA), shows 
the constellation as a Lyre; the fine manuscript 
of King Alfonso X's Book of Stars and the Arabic 
globe of the heavens of the xith century m Florence 
shows it as a tortoise, as do several other Latin 
MbS of astrological works (cf. Boll, Sphaera , p 432) 
Vega was quite well known to the ancients ; 
among the Babylonians the star {belli balati) is 
identified as “mistress of life” with the goddess 
Gula (cf. Jeremias, Geisteskultur , p. 225); m 
Chinese it is often mentioned as chih-nu (the 
“woman weaving”). It is one of the brightest 
stars in the northern heavens and therefore forms 
an extremely favourable object of observation for 
the astronomer Among the Arabs it plays an im- 
poitant part as an asuolabe star (cf. al-Safl. al- 
Kawakib wa ’ l-Suwar ), in astrology however, it is 
of minor importance m view of its great distance 
from the ecliptic and is only rarely taken into 
account m horoscopes 

Bibliography c Abd al- Rahman al-Sufl, 
Description des etoilcs fixes , ed. H. C. F. C. 
Schjellerup, St. Petersburg 1874; al-Kazwini, 
Athar al-Bilad wa-Akfibar aNlbad („Kosmo- 
graphie”), ed Wustenfeld, Gottingen 1849, do., 
transl by H Eth6, Leipzig i8b8; L. Ideler, 
Untersuchungen uber den Ursprung und die 
Bedeutung der Sternnanun, Berlin 1809, Fr. Boll, 
Sphaera, Leipzig 1903 — On the etymology 
of Sulahfat A Siddiqi, Studien uber die 
Persischen Fremdworter im klasstschen Arabisch , 
Gottingen 1919 (Willy Harinbr) 

WILAVA (a ), a ma$dar from wahya “to have 
power over something”, according to others a sub- 
stantive like sina'a, a general term for any “con- 
ferment of powei”, authorisation. DjurdjSni, 
Ta^rifat, p 275, defines it as the “carrying through 
of a decision affecting a third person whether the 
latter wishes or not” 

I In constitutional law it means the 
soveieign power (= sultan ; Ibn al-Sikkit 
[d. 243 = 857], in Ltsan , s. v ) or the power 
delegated by the sovereign, the office of a 
governor, a wait. The %otlaya is derived from 
Stlra lv. 62. “O ye who believe, obey God and 
obey the Prophet and those in authority amongst 
you”. It is regarded as granted by God and is 
a far 4 *ala ’ l-kifaya . A distinction is made be* 
tween a general and a special wtlaya . The imam 
[q. v ] or khalifa [q. v ] possesses the general 
power. According to MawardI, the vizier and 
governors of provinces have the general t vtlSya i 
the latter for their provinces. On the other hand. 
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military commanders, judges, imSms (1. e. the leaders 
of the faint), the leaders of the hatfadj, financial 
officials etc have a special wtlaya The possessors 
of a wtlaya must be males of full age (baligh\ be 
in full possession of their mental faculties, have 
no physical defects, must be c adl and be fitted 
by education and knowledge for the office in 
question, there ate also still further conditions for 
particular offices (e g the kadi must be a free man) 
WtlUya then comes to mean the appointment 
and certificate of appointment of an 
official. The different kinds are dealt with very 
fully by Kalkashandl, Subh al-A'sha, MakSla 5. 
(cf the statement of contents in Bjoikman, Bet - 
/rage zur Geschichte der Staatskanzlei , Hamburg 
1928, p 144 sq ). In this connection we may note 
the designating of his successor by the reigning 
caliph, called wilayat al-^ahd, which was first done 
by the caliph Sulaiman b. c Abd al-Malik and 
became the rule in the c Abbasn> peiiod, every 
heir apparent is still therefore called wall al^ahd 
Wtlaya has in time come to be applied to the 
area of a wall ' s authority thus in the Mamluk 
period in Egypt and Syria it meant the smallest 
administrative area, at the head of which was a 
wall of the rank of an amir al-tablkhana (Kalka- 
shandl, Subh , iv , p 199 sqq ) In Persia it means the 
larger administrative areas into which provinces 
are divided, in Turkey, however, since the xvith 
century, the name has been given to the largest 
administrative units (also called ej 'diet) undei Begler- 
begs, latei walls (Turkish pronunciation vilayet) 
II In personal law every freeman possesses 
zvilaya (usually pronounced walaya, cf Li^an, s v ), 
the power of disposing of himself (cf. e. g. SarakhsI, 
Mabsut , xxiv 157, t g sq) In certain cases this 
power can and must be transferred to another 
But even then the Islamic jurists speak simply 
of a walaya We have this walaya in the case of 
the administrator of wa^f properties, the executor 
of a will, a father with respect to his infant 
children and particularly in the case of walayat 
al-mkah [see nikah] and walayat al-mal , guar- 
dianship, We shall deal only with the lattei here 
a Muhammad, himself an orphan, was always 
interested in the protection of orphans, e g in the 
later Meccan period in Sura xvn. 36 == vi. 153 
“Touch not the property of the orphan, except 
for his good, until he is grown up”. In the Medina 
period we are told that one should deal fairly 
with orphans (iv 126), be good to them (iv 40; 
11 77, 21 1) and treat them as brothers (11 218 — 
219) and support them for the love of God (11 172) 
Muhammad set aside the fifth of the booty for 
orphans among other objects (vm 42 ; cf. lix 7) 
The principal passage however is Sura, iv. 2 sqq : 
“And give to the orphans their property, substi- 
tute not worthless things for that which is good, 
and devour not their property after adding it to 
your own , for this is a great crime .... (4) And 
entrust not to the incapable (1. e. in money 
matters, sufahl ?) your substance which God has 
placed with you for a support ; but maintain 
them therewith, and clothe them, and speak to 
them with kindly speech; (5) and make trial 
of orphans until they reach the age of marriage; 
and if ye perceive in them a sound judgment 
rustd ) then hand over their substance to them; 
but consume ye it not wastefully or hastily (6) 
[out of fear that) they are growing up. And 
let the rich guardian abstain [from it]; and let 


lum who is poor use it foi his support (eat of it) 
with disci etion. (7) And when ye make over then- 
substance to them, then take witnesses against 
them .. (11) Behold, they who swallow the 
substance of the orphans wrongfully, shall swallow 
down only fire into their bellies, and shall burn 
in the flame”. 

The peitinent traditions only contain certain 
developments of the Kur’anic idea (cf Wensinck, 
Handbook , s v Wall and Orphans). 

b. The main doctrines of the Fikh. 

1. The ward ( mahil/ur , 1 e. the “bound”) is 
either an orphan minor or a mentally deficient 
person ( mad/nun ) 01 a spendthrift ( safth or mu - 
ba dhdh t? ). The safth was only added about the 
end of the first 01 beginning of the second centuiy 
a. 11 The Kurban (cf above) speaks, it is true, 
of the safth but not yet in the later technical 
sense, the oldest expositors of the Kui 5 an (Mujijahid 
[d 100 = 718), al-Hakam [d 1 1 5 == 733 ], Katada 
[d 117 = 736], al-Suddi [d 127 = 744]) only 
understand theieby women and children or one 
of these two Tabari still criticises this interpre- 
tation at considerable length and defines the safth 
as “one who on account of the dissipation of his 
fortune, his immoiality, his injury to and misma- 
nagement of his fortune lequires contiol (had/?)” 
( Tafsir , iv 153) Aba Ilanifa still refused to put 
the safih under a guardian 

2 The guardian to be appointed should by 
law be the paternal father 01 grandfather, who is 
also entitled to appoint a guaidian by will, the 
so-called wasi (who may also be the mothei) In 
other cases the guaidian (katyttn) is appointed by 
the kadi. The guardian must be a Muslim, who 
has attained years of discretion and is in full 
possession of his mental faculties, of good repute 
( c adl) and able to undertake the office Guardian- 
ship is a religious duty and can only be declined 
for important reasons approved by the kadi 

3 The obligations imposed on a guardian. 
He has to administer the estate of his waid and 
act here as wakil Among his powers are that of 
arranging marriage or divoice and making of 
a will etc. He has to champion the interests of 
his ward, he may invest his ward’s estate in 
business enterprises but not in his own business 
He can only dispose of lands or houses with the 
approval of the kadi lie cannot have any business 
dealing between himself and his ward and cannot 
give anything away of his ward’s propeity. 

4 The guardianship is ended by the 
death of the guardian 01 of the ward, by depo- 
sition of the guardian for faithless conduct or 
when the ward attains years of discretion ( ’ bait gh , 
as a rule at 14) or becomes rashid , 1. e capable 
of administeung his estate himself (and according 
to the §h 3 fi c i view also possesses the ability to 
recognise the true faith). The guardian has then 
to give his ward an account of his stewardship. 

Bibliography. On I. Mawardl, al-Ahkam 
al-sultaniya , ed Enger, Bonn 1853, transl by 
E. Fagnan, as Les statuts gouvernementaux , 
Algiers 1915; transl. Ostrorog, 2 vols. (unfinish- 
ed), Pans 1901, esp introd , p. 74 sqq — On II 
In addition to the Kitab al-Hag/r in the Fikh 
works: Th W Juynboll, Handbuch des is lam . 
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WIRD (a., pi. awrXd). The technical tern^ 
wtrd (etymologically a to go down to a watering- 
place” ; not to be vocalised ward ) means the 
definite time ( wakt ) of day or night which 
the pious believer devotes daily to God 
in private prayer (in addition to the five pre- 
scribed prayers). It also means the formula of 
prayer recited on this occasion, called properly 
htzb (plur. ahzab , cf. MakkI, Ktit al-Kulub , 1. 

8 1 — 84 and 1 4 — 22). The simplest wtrd consists 
of 4 rak c as, with the recitation of a seventh of 
the Kurban, but, very early, m private devotional 
prayer (du c a ? , Sunni as well as SfrI c I, cf. Kulainl, 
Kafl , at the end — and Kharidji, cf. Djaitall, 
Kanatir al-K&airat , 111. 397 — 416) there were added 
litanies, either isolated phrases ( basmala , tahlil , 
takblr , tasblh,tas % liya , tstighfar , tstt^adha) 01 isolated 
words (Arabic names of God Allah , huwa , and 
invented or cabalistic names) because they were 
found to be “efficacious 1 ’ 

When m the xii* h century, Islamic congregations 
were formed which took up the Shi c a idea of the 
initiatory bafa , they decided to teach the novice on 
the day of his admittance ( talkln = akhdh al-witd) 
a special wtrd (cf for the first appearance of this 
term L Massignon, Rtcueil , 1929, p. 107,6) which 
became the distinctive dhtkr of each congregation. 

In piactice the wtrd is divided into two wtrd 
*amm ( dhtkr <&ahri) y an exoteric formula often of 
some length (several hundied istighfar , etc several 
times a day after the fadjr and rnaghnb among 
the c AlawIya), and wtrd Mass {dhtkr sirrt), “secret” 
name of God (e. g. ya Latif \ among the banuslya), 
which the Shaikh only communicates to the initiate 
as a great mysteiy (cf. Hasan Kadtrl, Irshad al - 
Raghibln* p 27 — 28; publ. at the end of the 
Kawl makbul of Ibn € Allwa of Mostaganem, Tunis, 
Nahda, 1339). The term htzb or dhtkr is used by 
prefeience for the assemblies of the brethren for 
common recitation (old teim sama * , now wazifd) 
Since the xiv th century special collections have 
been put together, in the style of the muhaddithun , 
containing the wtrd of the principal Sunni tat ika ' s 
with the istiad of the transmission of the initiation 
The oldest, the Rtsala of the hafiz kubrawi Ahmad 
b. Abi ’1-Futuh TavvusI of Abarkuh, compiled 
shortly after 822 (1419) (cf KushasJhl, Stmt, p 75, 
109 and KattanI, Fthrts , 1 337, 11 274 — 275, 

306 — 31 1), remodelled and brought up to date 
successively by the Mattari Ghawih Hindi (d 
970=1562; in Dj awahtr and Daradjat ), Abu 
’l-MawShib Shmnawi (d. at Medina in 1028 = 1619 , 
in Shark c ala ' 1 -DiawHhtr ), Ahmad Kushashi (d. 
1070= 1661; cf. his Sim( mag/id, Uth Haiderabad 
1327) and Hasan c UdjaimI ( Rtsala , cf. c AiyashI, 
Rthla , lith. Fas n d., 11. 214 — 222; and KattanI, 
loc. at , i. 336—337; 11- 150, *93 — 1 95» 396), 
culminated m the famous manual, still unpublished, 
of SanusI, called al-Salsabil al-mifin (cf the article 
TARlKA and L. Massignon, Recuetl, 1921, p. 169 — 

1 7 1) where everything is found down to the tt wtrd 
of the Hindu Yogis”. These collections of awrad ', 
brought from Mecca by pilgums with i&aza y have 
spread them throughout the Muslim world. 

Bibliography : The essential work is c Abd 
al-Haiy KattanI, Fthrts al-Faharts , F2s 1346, 

2 vols (Louis Massignon) 

WITR. In the treatment of ceremonial law in 
hadttft and fikh this term is applied to the 
odd number of ratfa's which are per-] 
formed at night. For details see below. 


I. a. Witr ( watr is also admitted) does not occur 

in this sense in the Kur’Sn, but frequently m 
hadi£h y which m this case also discloses to us a 
piece of the history of the institution, which is pro- 
bably a continuation of the history of the fixation 
of the daily salSt's, as the traditions on witr 
presuppose the five daily $alat' s. Some traditions 
even go so far as to call witr an additional $alat 
of an obligatory nature (see also below, II). When 
Mu c 5dh b. Djabai, at his arrival in Syria, perceived 
that the people of this country did not perform 
witr, he spoke to Mu c awiya on this subject. When 
the latter asked him. Is then this salat obligatory * 
Mu c adh answered* Yes, the Apostle of Allah said: 
My Lord has added a $alat to those prescribed 
to me, namely witr, its time is between ^tdkcP (cf. 
mIkai) and dajbreak (Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, 
v. 242) In accordance with this tradition it is 
reported that witr, when it had been forgotten or 
neglected, had to be recovered (Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
11 206; Ibn Ma^ja, Ikama y b. 122). c Ubada b. 

al-Sannt [q v ], on the other hand, denied the 
obligatory character of witr, on account of a 
different tradition (Ahmad b Hanbal, v 315^,319). 

A second stage in the position of witr is ex- 
pressed in those tiaditimis in which Muhammad 
admonishes his people to perform witr, tt for Allah 
is witi (viz One), and He loves witr” (e. g. Ahmad 
b Hanbal, 1 1 10). 

I he thud stage of hadlM, which was to become the 
point of view of all madhhab' s with one exception, 
is lepiesented in those traditions which call this 
salat sunna Many traditions of this kind expressly 
deny its obligatory character and are consequently 
of a polemical nature; they are frequently ascribed 
to c AlI (e. g Ahmad b Hanbal, 1. 86, 98, 100, 

1 15, 120, 145, 148 etc) It may be that this 
question, like other ceremonial points, belonged 
to the polemical repertory of the early Shi c is 

b. The time of witr is mentioned in haditfe m 

connection with different parts of the night. “Witr 
consists of pairs of rak c a' s, whosoever fears $ubh y 
has to add a rak'a in order to make the total 
number odd” (Ahmad b. Hanbal, 11 5, 9, 10, 

75). In other traditions three ra^Vs are mentioned 
in order to avoid the subh (fa-badtr al-$ubh bt - 
ratfatam^ e g Ahmad b. HaDbal, 11 71). The number 
of thirteen 1 ad' a' s occurs also (Tnmidhi, Witt y b. 4), 
and in general witr is supposed not to be allowed 
after salat al-subh (cf Malik, Muwattc ? , Wttr , 
trad 24 — 28, and Tayalisi, N° 2192: “No witr 
for him who has not performed it before / ubk ”). 

Witr is also frequently mentioned in connection 
with the first part of the night (cf. below, II). 
Abu Huraira performed it before going to sleep, 
on Muhammad’s order (TirmidhL Witr, b. 3). 
Muhammad himself is said to have performed this 
/ alat in any part of the night (e. g. Tirmidhi) 
Wttr , b. 4). The time between and day- 

break appears as the largest space accorded to witr 
in hadtth (Ahmad b Hanbal, v 242). It is pro- 
hibited to perform moie than one wttr-$alat in 
one night (Ahmad b. Hanbal, iv. 23 bis). 

c. Tradition frequently mentions the raJfa's, 
prayers, invocations and formulas by which witr 
used to be followed (e. g. NasaT, Ktyam al-Latl , 
b 51, 54; Ahmad b. Hanbal, 1. 199, 350). 

II. The chief regulations of witr as fixed by 
the different madhhab' s show insignificant diver- 
gencies only (see §ha c ranl, p. 198 with the 
single exception, that witr is declared obligatory 
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by the Hanafls, whereas in all the other madhhab ' s 
it is sunna (cf above, I. a.). The rules of the 
ShSfi c l school are as follows . the number of rak'a's 
may vary between the odd numbers from one 
to eleven; the niya [q. v.] is required; after every 
two rak'a's and after the last a sal am or tashah - 
hud is performed The best time is immediately 
after taha^j^ud [q. v.] for those who do not per- 
form this falat m the fiist third of the night. In 
the second half of Ramadan [see tarawIh], witr 
is prolonged by kunut [q. v.]. 

Btblto gr ap hy . A J. Wensinck, A Hand- 
book of Early Muh Tradition , s. v.; al-Mar- 
ghin&nl, al-Htdaya wa 'l-Kif&ya, Bombay 1863, 
1. 152 sqq ; Futawa Alemgtti , Calcutta 1829, 
i. 155 sqq , al-Shafi c i, Kttab al-Utntn , Cairo 1321, 
1. 123 sqq , Abu Ishak al-ShiiSzI, Tanblh , ed. 
Juynboll, p. 27, al-Ghazali, Kttab al-Wa&iz, 
Cairo 1317, 1. 54; do, Ihya 3 y Cairo 1302, 1. 
177 sq. , Ibn Hadjar al-Haitaml, Tuhfat al- 
Muhtaipj bt-Sharh al-Minhagy^ Cairo 1282, 1 
203 — 205 , Abu ’l-Kasim al-Muhakkik, Kitab 
&harc?%' al-lslam , Calcutta 1255 (1839), p 25, 
Abu Talib al-Makki, Kut al-Kulub , Cairo 1310, 

1 31 , al-Sha c rani, Kttab al-Mizan al-kubra , 

Cairo 1219, p 198 sqq,) Lane, Manners ana 
Customs^ index s. v. Tardweeh prayeis, C Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mr I. IV. C v. d. Bag's beoefentng 
v. h moh recht , p 402 sq. {Ver spreide Ge- 
schnften , 11 ioi sq)) Th. W Juynboll, Hand- 
leidtng tot de kentits der tnohammedaansche wet , 
Leyden 1925, p. 75. (A. J. Wensinck) 

WIZARA. [See WazIr.] 

wupu 3 (a ), the minor ritual ablution 
w hich gets rid of the condition of ‘ minor” ritual 
impurity ( hadath. , q v ). Regulations for ritual 
ablutions based on a belief in demons and on 
animistic ideas weie known to the Arabs as a 
survival from the older Semites but in Muhammad’s 
time they weie no longer carefully observed The 
regulation in Sura v. 8, of the late Medina period, 
alieady betrays Jewish influence a Ye, who believe, 
when you prepare for the /a/ 5 /, wash your faces 
and your hands up to the elbows and rub your 
heads and your feet up to the ankles”. Muslim 
regulations for purity based on this passage and 
the next verse v 9 (in part identical wuth iv 46) 
developed in all details under the influence of the 
corresponding regulations of Judaism but on the 
whole are less exacting than the Jewish system 
The material for the study of their origins is con- 
tained m an unusually comprehensive body of 
traditions, in the transmission of which Ahmad b 
Hanbal had a particularly large share, in it we 
find on the one hand a, to some extent, antinomian 
tendency and on the other an endeavour to regulate 
everything in minute detail and lastly the har- 
monising tendency of the moderate elements. 

The text of the Kurban taken literally prescribes 
a ritual ablution before each jalat. This is actually 
maintained to be obligatory by the Zahirls and 
and Shl c ls. The four orthodox madhahib however 
are agreed that a wudi f is only necessary to make 
a j alat valid m case of a “minor” hadath. This 
view, which it was even endeavoured to support 
by an insertion in the text of the Kur 5 5n (“while 
ye are m the condition of hadath . represented 
a concession to actual practice, which had already 
been very slack since ancient times. According to the 
law, a “minor” hadath is produced by: 1. touching 
the skm of the other sex (sexual intercourse itself 


puses “major” hadath) even if the two persons 
are 1 elated in a way that prohibits maniage; 
2. relieving nature, 3 loss of consciousness and 
sleep apart from a snooze while sitting; 4. touching 
the sexual organs and m seveial other ways. 

The essential elements of the wudi ? are ac- 
cording to the £hafi c i teaching I. washing the 
face, 2. washing the hands and the foreaims up 
to the elbows, 3 rubbing the wet hands on the 
head, 4. washing the feet; 5. observing this order 
in the piocess; 6. formulating the intention ( niya ) 
of performing the wudu 3 before beginning it. 
Other actions recommended by the sunna are . 
the previous washing of the hands, rinsing of the 
mouth and clearing the nose (before 1); stroking 
through the beaid with the wet fingers, rubbing 
the ears and washing the neck (before 4), uttering 
certain formulae at the separate actions, beginning 
with the right side of the body and performing 
certain actions three times As a rule the wudi 1 ? 
takes barely two minutes to perform, many people 
do it hurnedly and confine themselves to the 
essential points The demands to which the water 
intended for ntual ablutions must conform, are fully 
discussed in the fikh books. If the believer has 
no suitable water available 01 on account of illness 
or wounds cannot perform the usual wudi j 3 , it is 
sufficient to rub the face, hands, and forearms with 
sand 01 dust ( tayammum , q. v ). 

All the orthodox macJhShib peimit a man who 
is at a permanent abode, once in twenty-four 
hours, and if he is on a journey, thrice in twenty- 
four hours, to rub his foot-covering instead of 
washing the feet at the wudi * 5 , if the feet when 
last covered were washed clean and put into clean 
shoes, which must be impermeable and fit tightly. 
This process of mash c ala 'l-khuffain is not per- 
mitted by the Kharidjis nor by the Shi c is; as one 
of the most important external distinctions between 
Sunna and Slli c a, this has attained a considerable 
religious significance and among the Sunnis its 
recognition is an absolute essential of the profession 
of faith. The practice of mash c ala ’ l-khujfain is 
veiy old and is perhaps one of the alleviations of 
ritual intioduced by the Muslim armies. There is 
besides a difference of opinion regarding the normal 
treatment of the feet at the wudu 3 . all the Sunnis, 
the Khandjls and the Zaidis demand that they 
should be washed, the Imamis, on the other hand, 
rubbed only; the former view, which is in keeping 
with the sense of Sura v 8, is no doubt the 
original one, while the latter repiesents an attempt 
to emend it m keeping with the liteial text of 
the Kur’an, which caused the representatives of 
the older view to produce tortuous explanations. 

Bibliography * On the aspects of wudu 5 
in the history of religion. Goldziher, in Archtv 
fur Religionswissenschaft , xiu. 20 sqq. ; Wen- 
sinck, m Isl ., iv. 219 sqq. — On tradition . 
Wensinck, Handbook of Early Muhammadan 
T > aditton , s. v. wudU 5 — On the development 
of Islamic legislation on purity : Wensinck, in 
Isl.) v. 62 sqq. — On the doctrines of the fikh\ 
Juynboll, Handbuch des islamtschen Gesetzes , 
p. 72 sqq.) do., Handletding 3 , p. 56 sqq. (where 
further references given), Goldziher, Die f&ht- 
riten y p. 48 sqq. ; Lane, Manners and Customs of 
the modern Egyptians , chapt. Religion and Laws. 
— On mash *ala 'l-fahuffatn . Strothmann, Kultus 
der Zaidtten , p. 21 sqq. ; Goldziher, Vorlesungen 
Uber den Islam, p. 271 sa. (2nd ed . o 268 saa.Y 
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Wensinck, The Muslim Creed, Cambridge 1932, 

general index, s v. Shoes. — Cf. also tahXr£ 
(Joseph Schacht) 

WUIfUF or Wa£FA (a.), “halt”, means in 
particular the halting of the pilgrims at 
any spot they choose within the plain 
of c Arafa; it begins on the afternoon of the 
9th £)hu ’ 1 -Hidjdja and lasts till sunset This 
wukuf is considered the most essential part of 
the hadjdj. The imam of the hadjdj usually in- 
troduces it (before the beginning of the combined 
zuhr and c a{r $alUf) with a khutba; his words 
can of course only be heard by those in his im- 
mediate neighbomhood. The pilgrims for their part 
recite portions of the Kur’an, say prayers — mainly 
for forgiveness of sins — and cry labbaika [q. v.] 
and othei religious foimulae. The ceremony ends 
with the running {if add) to Muzdalifa. A similar 
halt, spent m prayer and also called wukuf ', is 
made in the early morning of the 10 th Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 
m Muzdalifa before the running to Mina, also on 
each of the nth, 12 th and 13 th Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 
after the throwing of stones on the “little” and 
“middle” heap. The stop, spent in prayer, on the 
elevations of al-Safa and ai-Marwa in the running 
(sa c y) between these tw r o sacred places is also 
occasionally called wukuf. 

The significance of the wukuf in the Muslim 
hadjdj is clear, it is a kind of common worship, 
a “standing before God” (cf. Rifkat, 1. 141) But 
the form of the ceremony goes back to pre-Islannc 
rites For the monotheism preached by Muhammad 
would m itself have had no reason to invent the 
sacred rite in c Arafa and with it the most im- 
portant part of the hadjdj It might however be 
supposed that Muhammad wished with the help 
of this act of worship to fill in gaps which may 
have ansen from the omission of some ceremonies 
of the pagan pilgrimage, and to this extent the 
wukuf may have in a way been a new creation 
of his But this hypothesis loses its probability 
when we reflect that the wukuf (except in the 
last halt on al-Marwa, which follows the last 
sdy ) seems always to precede a ritual running and 
to be connected with it (cf. Isl., xvm 192. ivukuf 
>in contiast to ftikuf). Now, since the ceremony 
of ritual running ceitamly goes back to pre-Islam ic 
rites, the same may be presumed for the wukuf . 
The onginal significance of this custom is how- 
ever not thereby explained. This much nevertheless 
seems to be probable, that the wukuf took place 


on holy ground or at least in the neighbourhood 
of such, the wukuf of c Arafa was perhaps located 
at the foot of the hill later called Djabal al-Rahma, 
the special sanctity of which continued under 
Islam. The sojourn of the Israelites at the foot 
of Sinai described in Exodus xix. might in a way 
be compared with it. The Muslim theory, according 
to which the whole of c Arafa (or Muzdalifa) is 
rnawkif (place of wukuf), perhaps points to the 
very fact that this was not the case before Islam. 
This statement, it is true, is easily explained as 
a concession to the multitude of Muslim pilgrims 
who could not all find a place on a restricted 
area. It may also from the first have served the 
purpose of destroying the influence of an old 
pagan sanctuary within c Arafa (or Muzdalifa). The 
supposition that the wukuf in its original form 
presupposed the making of a sacrifice cannot be 
maintained, so far as the present evidence goes. 

Bibliography Th. W. Juynboll, Hand- 
buck des tsl Geselzes , Leyden- Leipzig 1910, 
p. 152 j^.;[Wizaratal-Awk 3 f,ATrw al-Masadjid\ 
al-Fikh 'ala ' l-Madhahib al-arba c a , Kism al • 
0 Ibadat , Cairo 1928, p 638 — 641 , Muhammad 
Lablb al-Batanunl, al-Rihla al-Hid^aziya *, p 135, 
141, 153 sq , Ibrahim Rif c at Ba§ha, MiPat al - 
Haramain , Cairo 1925, 1 45 — 47, III sq , J. 
L Burokhardt, Tiavels in Arabia, London 1829, 
p 264 — 273; Burton, Personal Narrative of a 
Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina, Leipzig 1874, 
in 73 — 79, J F Keane, Six Months m Meccah, 
London 1881, p. 1^9 — 153, E Rutter, The 
Holy Cities of Arabia, London— New York 1928, 
1. 162 sq , Muhammad Sa c ud al- c Urt, al-Rthla 
al-Sa'udiya al-Htdjaziya al-Nat^diya, Cairo 1349, 
esp p 44 sqq , 90 sqq ; Snouck Hurgronje, 
Het Mekkaansche Feest, Leyden 1880 (= Ver - 
spieide Geschtiften, 1 1 sqq), p 108, 146 — 

152, 158, 172; Wellhausen, Reste arabischen 
Heidentums,\) 79 — 83,120, Gaudefro>-Demom- 
bynes, Le pelermage a la Mekke , Paris 1923, 
p 227, 241 sqq , 259 sqq, 273 sqq , W R. 
Smith, Lectures on the Religion of the Semites 3 , 
1 927, p 340 — 342, Houtsma, Het Skopelisme 
en het steenwerpen te Mina (Verst, en MededeeL 
der Kontnkl Akad. van Wetenschappen , Afd. 
Letter k ., R iv., Deel 6, p 185 — 217, Amsterdam 
1904), p. 195 — 197, C. Clemen, Der ursprung - 
liche Sinn des hagg (Isl , x 161 — 177), p 167 — 
169, see also the articles c arafa and HAiym. 
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YA% 28 th and last letter of the Arabic 
alphabet with the numerical value of 10 For 
palaeographical details, see Arabia, 1 382b, 383b, 
384a and plate 1 It belongs to the soft letteis 
(Jiuruf al-liri ), its pronunciation is that of English y 
Bibliography' W. Wught, Arabic Gram- 
mar , 3rd ed , 1 2, 5, 7 , do , Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Sent Languages , p. 69 sqq ; Brockel- 
mann, Grundriss der vergl Grammatik der sem. 
Sprachetiy 1. 138 — 150, do ^ Precis de Itnguistiqus 
sem , tiansl W Mar^ais and M Cohen, Paris 
1910, p 75, A Schaade, Sibazuathi's Lautlehre^ 
Leyden 1911, index (A J Wensinck) 

YADJUDJ wa-MADJUDJ (the forms Ya^adj 
and Ma^djuil occur also), Gog and Magog 
(cf. Gen x 2 , Ez xxxvni , xxxix), two peoples 
who belong to the outstanding figures of Biblical 
and Muslim eschatology Magog in Gen x is 
reckoned among the offspung of Japheth, this 
notion is also found in Arabic sources (e. g. Baidawi 
on sura xvm 93, where also diffeient traditions are 
mentioned), this much only may be said here, that 
the Bible as well the Arabic Sources connect these 
peoples with the North-East of the ancient world, 
the dwelling-place of peoples who are to burst 
forth fiom their isolation in the Last Days, deva- 
stating the world southwards, until they will be 
destroyed in the land of Israel (cf H Gressmann, 
op cit ) 

In Muslim eschatology this picture is repeated 
with many, partly fiesh, details, and connected with 
the reappearance of Isa on the earth Yadjudj and 
MadjQdj will be so numerous that they will drink 
all the water of the Euphrates and Tigris or of the 
Lake of Tiberias When they have killed the in- 
habitants of the earth they will shoot their arrows 
against heaven, whereupon God shall send worms 
into their nostrils, necks or ears, which will kill 
them to the last man in one night, so that the smell 
of their corpses will fill the earth (Muslim, Fitan , 
trad Iio; Ibn Madja, Fitan , bab 33, 59, Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, 1 375, 11 510 sq , 111 77, iv 182; 
Tabari, Tafsir , xvn 62 sq , 65) Or a host of 
birds will catch them and drown them in the sea 
(Tabari, Tafsir , xvn 64). They are cannibals 
(Tha c lahi, p 320) and dwell behind the mountains of 
Armlniya and Adharbaidjan (Tabaii, Tafsir , xvi. 12) 
The traditions of the Arabic sources are largely 
connected with sura xxi 96 “until Gog and 

Magog shall have a passage opened for them [in 
the Last Days] and they shall hasten from every 
high hill” etc Here is an allusion to the con- 
nection of Gog and Magog with the dam which 
was built by Alexander the Great, as it is said in 
sGra xviii 92 sqq . : “And he [Alexander] pro- 
secuted his journey from south to north, until he 
came between the two mountains, beneath which 
he found certain people, who could scarce under- 
stand what was said. And they said, O Dhu 
’l-Karnain, verily Gog and Magog waste the land; 
shall we therefore pay thee tribute, on condition 
that thou build a rampart between us and them ? 
He answered, The power wherewith the Lord hath 


strengthened me is bettei than your tribute; but 
assist me strenuously, and I will set a strong wall 
between you and them” etc. Then the text goes 
on to relate how Alexander built the dam or gate 
behind which YadjGdj and MadjGdj should thence- 
forth be shut up till the Last Days Every night 
they will try to dig under the wall in older to 
escape, and every night the sound of their tools 
is heard But God lepairs before the morning the 
breach they ha\e made (Tabaii, Tafsir , xvn. 64). 

Yadjudj and MadjGdj are of thiee kinds one 
as tall as cedais; the second aie as broad as they 
are tall; the third can cover their bodies with 
their ears (Tabaii, xvi 16) 

Tradition relates that one day Muhammad came 
in a hurry into the room of Zamab bint Djahsh, 
saying So much has been opened of the dam of 
Yadjudj and Madjudj, making a sign with his thumb 
and index finger She said Shall we pensh, there 
being so many good people ? He answered Ay, if 
evil be widespread (Bukhari, Anbiya \ b. 7; Tir- 
midhi, Fitan , b 23, Ibn Madja, Fitan , b. 9; 
Ahmad b Hanbal, 11 341, 529 sq . ; vi. 428, 429). 

According to de Goeje (cf Bibliography ), the 
story of the dam (which is found in the Syriac 
Legend of Alexander; cf. Bibl') refers in reality 
to the wall which surrounded a pait of the Chinese 
empire and which had a gate m the South, called 
the jasper gate. He mentions reports of tiavellers 
who visited the wall, especially in the times of 
the caliphate 

The term Bahr Yadjudj wa-MadjUdji, which 
occuism the RaslYil Ifehwan al-Safa 3 (Cairo 1347, 
11 50 3 ) apparently refers to the Caspian Sea. 

Bibliography . The commentaries on the 
Kur 3 an, on sGra xvm 93 and xxi. 96; for the 
passages in haditfi^ cf Wensinck, Handbook of 
Early Muh Tradition , s v., Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 
1. 68 sq , 21 1 sq ., 218, 223, 627; Mas c udl, 
Miirud /, ed. Paris, 1. 267, 337; 11 308; 111. 
66; Ya c kubl, ed Houtsma, 1 13, 93, Ibn 

Khurdadhbih, B G A., vi. 162-169; Ibn Rosteh, 
B.G A , vn 83, 98, 148 sq. ; Mas c udl, B.G A ., 
vin 24, 26, 32, IdrlsI, transl Jaubert, n. 344, 
349, 380, 431 ; Yakut, Mu c d;am,ed. Wustenfeld, 
1 515, 11 440, 111. 53, 13 1 ; iv. 591 ; al-Tha c labi, 
Hisaf al-Anbiy(f f Cairo 1290, p 320 sqq , 
I. Friedlander, Die Chadhirlcgcnde und der 
Alexander? oman^ Leipzig-Beilm 1913, indices; 
de Goeje, De muur van Gog en Magogs in 
Versl Med Ak. Amst , 3rd senes, vol. 5, p. 87 
sqq. , Noldeke, Beitrage zur Geschichte des 
Alexander romans^ m Denkschriften d Kais 
Ak. d. Wtssensch ., Vienna, vol. xxxviii., N°. 5, 
H. Gressmann, Der Ui sprung der israelitisch - 
judischen Eschatologie , Gottingen 1905, p 180 
sqq ; C. Hunnius, Das synsche Alexanderltea 
(Dissertation), Gottingen 1904; do , Das synsche 
Alexander lied ) in Z. D. M. G , lx. 169 sqq.) E. 
A. Wallis Budge, The History of Alexander 
the Great , Cambridge 1889; Fr. Lenormant, 
Gog et Magog , in Revue des sciences et des le tires , 
Louvain 1882, p. 9 sqq. (A. J. WENSINCK) 
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YAFA or YXfa, Joppa, Jaffa, a town on the 
Mediterranean, the port of Jerusalem. *It 
occuis m the form Y-piv as early as the xvith 
century B. c in the list of towns m Palestine taken 
by Thutmosis III (W. Max MUller, in M V A G , 
xii., J907, i f p. 21, N°. 62). In the Amarna tablets 
and among the Assyiians it was called Yapu or 
Yappu, in Phoenician inscriptions in the Bible 
Yafo and by the Greeks ’Ibny or Yafa is 

already the port of Jerusalem in the Bible, to 
which king Hnam sent in floats the wood destined 
for the building of the temple Befoie the conquest 
by Sennacherib (701 b. c.) it was subject to the 
king of Ascalon. It was not till the time of the 
Maccabees that the ancient Canaamtish city came 
under Jewish rule. The legend of Jonah which 
is localised here and the story of Perseus and 
Andromeda are probably connected with some 
veiy early cult of a fish-god in Yafa. 

In the year 15 (636) c Amr b al- c Asl (according 
to others Mu c awiya) took the town (al-Baladhurl, 
ed. de Goeje, p 138) The importance of the old 
harbour of Jerusalem furthei increased when the 
Umaiyad Sulaiman b. c Abd al-Malik founded the 
new capital of Djund Filastln, al-Ramla, some 
14 miles S E of Yafa Yafa with the lest of 
bilastln passed m 264 (878) into the hands of 
Alimad b Tulun [q. v ] and remained under the rule 
of the Talumds of Egypt until in 905 it passed 
to the c Abb 5 sid al-Muktafi After Dja c far b Fal- 
lah had conqueied Syria for the FStimid Mu c izz [q v.] 
111 359 (969), the Karmatians penetrated in 360 
(971) under Hasan al-A c sam as far as Yaf 5 
in which the troops (11,000 men) sent to Syria 
by Djawhar b. c Abd Allah were blockaded. After 
the Karmatians had been driven out of Egypt in 
362, Yafa was relieved and the garrison brought 
back to Egypt The Turkish emir Atsiz b Abak 
111 463 (1071) took al-Ramla but Yafa and c Askalan 
did not come into his power 

The possession of the town was hotly disputed 
during the Crusades The Franks who made it a 
( vassal duchy of the kingdom of Jerusalem were 
able to hold it until the Third Ciusade (1099 — 
1187) The vizier al-Afdal sought in vain to take 
it from them in 1101, 1105, 1113 and 1115 After 
his murder, the caliph al-Amir besieged the town 
in 1122 but was driven back, and again in 1123 
as a result of the destruction of his fleet by the 
Venetians After the battle of Hattin (583 = 1187) 
most of the coast towns surrendeied to Saladin, 
and Yafa to his brother al-Malik al- c Adil Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion recaptured it for the Ciusaders in 
587(1191) Saladin besieged it in 1 192 and regained 
it for the Saiacens; he could not however take the 
citadel, and Richard, who hurried to the help of 
its garrison, drove Saladin’s troops out of the 
town and refortified it At the truce of al-Ramla 
the Christians were confirmed in possession of 
Yafa. 

By 593 (1197) howevei, al-Malik al- c Adil had 
again taken Yafa, destroying the foitifications and, 
it is said, killing 20,000 Christians in the fighting. 
In the following year Saxon and Brabant tioops 
temporal lly occupied the town, but abandoned it 
in 595 again wheieupon al- c Adil regained it by a 
coup-de-main. After the Fourth Crusade (1204) 
the town was again in the hands of the Franks 
The Emperor Frederick II restored the fortifications 
in 1228; as did Louis IX in 1250 after his release. 

In the Mamltik period Y 5 fa belonged to the 


district of al-Ramla, one of the four districts of 
the coast, which were part of the mamlaka of 
Dimashlj:; for a time howevei (under Saladin’s 
successors), it was under that of Ghazza (al-Dima§hkI, 
ed Mehren, p. 230) 

Baibars attacked the town unexpectedly on 20 l h 
Djumada II 666 (March 8, 1268) and took it and 
its citadel in one or two days (inscription on 
the White Mosque at Ramla, ed. van Berchem, 
Inscriptions Arabes de Syne , Cairo 1897, p. 57—64). 
He destroyed the town with all its houses, walls 
and the citadel A certain emir DjamSl al-Dln . . . 
b Ishak, according to an mscnption preserved 
in Yafa, built there in 736(1335) the sanctuary of 
Kubbat Shaikh Murad which is still in existence 
(Clermont-Ganneau, Matenaux inedits pour servir 
a Vhtstoire des Croisades , Pans 1876; do., Archeo- 
logical Researches in Palestine during the yeai s 
*873 — i 834i 11 5 London 1896, p 154) When 
the kings of England and France were planning 
a new crusade in 1336, al-Nasir had the harbour 
of Yafa destroyed to make it impossible for the 
Franks to land there. For the same reason, the 
town as well as the harbour, was destroyed in 
1345 (Tolkowsky, in Journ. Pal '. Orient . Soc ., 
v., 1925, p 82—84) 

The Arab geographers descnbe Yafa as a small, 
strongly fortified coast town which as the port of 
Jerusalem and al-Ramla enjoyed thuving trade 
and busy markets in times of peace. In times of 
war it was greatly exposed to enemy raids, in 
the first centuries of Islam, for example, to attacks 
by the Byzantine fleet, the Mardaites and the 
Krbyrraiotes To protect the coast against these 
raids, watch-towers ( nbat ) were built, like those 
of Byzantium from Lu^lu^a to Constantinople, from 
which was signalled by smoke or fire to the 
capital, al-Ramla, the approach of Byzantine ships, 
which also used to visit the ports from Ghazza 
to Arsuf to ransom prisoners (al-Makdisi, ed de 
Goeje, p 177). 

After the battle of Dabik in 922 (1516) the 
whole of Syna passed to the Ottomans Yaf 5 , 
which was m ruins, only began to revive giadually 
in the second half of the xvn*h centuiy, especially 
after its quays weie built From 1770 for several 
years the Pasha of Dimashk fought with c Ali 
Bey and his followeis for the town, in which, 
the MamlGks perpetiated a frightful massacre on 
May 19, 1776. The French behaved even worse 
after the captuie of the town by Napoleon (March 
6, 1799)5 45000 prisoners were shot on the shore. 
Immediately after the entry of the garrison the 
plague broke out in the French army which suf- 
fered heavily Ibrahim Pasha, son of Mehemmed 
c All, in 1831 occupied Yafa, which passed to the 
Turks again in 1840 An earthquake in 1838 
destroyed many houses and a portion of the 
defences. 

On Nov 16, 1917 YafS was occupied by the 
English (Anzac Corps). Since the wai the town 
has grown very little (44,000 inhabitants) ; but its 
northern suburb, the Jewish colony of Tel- Aviv 
founded m 1909, has rapidly developed into a 
modern town, which is already the size of the 
old town. To the northeast of the town are the 
German Templar colonies of Wilhelma and Sarona 
founded in 1868 and to the south Jewish agri- 
cultural colonies The plan of building a new har- 
bour, accessible to modern ships, instead of the 
old and useless one which is surrounded by reefs, 
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has so far not materialised owing to the expense; 
it would enable the town to compete with HaifS, 
which is growing rapidly. 

Btb It ograp hy\ al-IUj w 5rizmf, Kitab Surat 
al-Ard , ed v. Milk, in Btbl. arab. Histor . u 
Geogr.^ in., Leipzig 1926, p. 19 (N°. 251); 
%uhiab, tbti/f v, Leipzig 1930, p. 27 (N°. 221); 
( * v tf'al-lstak]iri, B. G. A., 1. 55, 66; lbn Hawkal, 
B G. A , 11. in, 125, 127, al-MafcdisI, B.G A ., 
111 54, 155, 174, 177, 192 , lbn al-Fa^lh, B G.A . , 
v. 103; lbn Khurdadhbih, B.G. A., vi. 79, 98; 
Kudama, */W., p 255, al-Ya%ubl, B G. A , vn 
329; Yakut, Afu c d;am , ed. Wiistenfeld, iv. 1003; 
Safi al-Dm, Marasid al-Ittilcf^ ed. Juynboll, 111. 
332, al-ldrlsl, ed Gildemeister, in Z D. P F, 
viu. 11 ; Abu ’l-Fida 5 , ed Remaud, p. 239; 
lbn al-Athir, Kamil , ed Tornberg, Indices, 11. 
830, Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems , 
p. 24, 28 sq , 39, 41, 381, 550, Gaudefroy-De- 
mombynes, La Syne a Fepoqne des Mamelouks , 
Pans 1923, p. CV, 10, note 1, 29, 56, L Tol- 
kowsky, The Gateway of Palestine A History 
of Jaffa , London 1924, do, in Joum . Palest. 
Orient Soc , v, 1925, p 82-84; vi , 1926, 
p. 70-74; George Adam Smith, Histonal Geo- 
graphy of the Holy Land l5 , p 236 sqq . , on the 
ancient town Delitzsch, Wo las' das Paro- 
dies z 3 , Leipzig 1881, p 289; P. Thomsen, Loca 
Sancta , Halle 1907, 1 73, Beei, Art Joppe , 
m Pauly- Wissowa, Rcalenzykl. d klass Aller- 
tumswiss , ix, col 1901 sq 

(E Honigmann) 

al-YAFI c I, c Abd Allah b As c ad b c AlI b 
{ L t ihman B FalAh al-ShAfi c I c AfIi< AL-DiN AhU 
’l-Sa c aua Abu ’i-BarakAt, a Sufi and author, 
was born one or two years before 700 (1300 - 
1301) in the Yaman though the place of his birth 
does not appear to be known He studied first 
under the tuition of Muhammad b Ahmad al-Dihani 
al-Bass5l and Ahmad b c All al-HarazI, Kadi of 
c Adan These studies comprised probably only the 
Kur 3 an and theology, but his ascetic inclinations 
must have been developed early and have guided 
his whole life As early as 712 (1313) he 
made his first pilgrimage to Mecca and there he 
associated himself with c Al! al-Tawashi who re- 
mained his chief Shaikh In 718 he settled in 
Mecca and married. The following years he spent 
partly m Mecca and partly in al-Madlna, and in 
734 C 1 335) h e made a journey to Jerusalem and 
Damascus and came also to Egypt After his return 
to the Hidjaz he remained some time at al-Madlna 
and then came to Mecca where he married a 
second time. Later he made a short journey to 
the Yaman to pay a visit to his old teacher al- 
TawSshl. Subki in 747 (1346) made his acquain- 
tance on the occasion of the pilgrimage and it 
was in Mecca that he died on the 29 th DjumSdall 
768 (Febr 21, 1367) Subki gives as the date of 
his death J)jumad2 I 767, probably an error 
He had received the ihtrka of a Sufi from 
several masters Biographers praise his devout 
mode of living and his kindness towards his pupils, 
and his reputation as a pious and learned man 
was widely spread during his life-time While the 
older biography as yet knows nothing of his baraknt 
[q. v.], later works are fairly full on this point. 

His leisure in Mecca permitted him to write a 
large number of works, especially upon Sufism 
and the principles of faith. He made a point ot 
defending the doctrines of al-Ash c arI and among 


other works wrote a treatise against lbn Taimlya, 
winch brought upon him the hostility of the ad- 
herents of the lattei. He is said to have had a 
very high opinion of the Spanish §Uf I lbn al-'Arabl. 
The woiks of al-Yafi c I which are accessible prove 
him to be in the main a compiler from the works 
of others with very little originality on his part. 

1. His principal woik is probably the Rawd 
al-Rtyahln ft Hikayat al-$althm (also called Nuzhat 
al-Uyun al-nawazir wa-Tuhfat al-KulUb al-ha- 
wadhtr) in which he gives biographies of five 
hundred saints and sflfls Pious nairatives outnumber 
in it by far the historical data. The work has been 
printed seveial times (Bulalj: 1286; Cairo 1301, 

1 307 etc ). Of this work a number of abbreviations 
are in existence and it has m addition served as 
a source for latei works of similar tenor, the latest 
perhaps the Karamat al-Awhyif by Ydsuf b. 
Isma c il al-Nabhanl (printed in Cairo 1329 in two 
volumes). 

2 His historical work MiPat al- Di anan wa- 
c Ibrat al-Yakzan (printed in Haidarabad 1334 — 
1339 in four volumes) serves also principally 
biographical pui poses As Yafi r i, according to his 
own statement, was content with extracting the 
chronicle of lbn al-Afhlr and the works of lbn 
Khalhkan and Dhahabi, we find hardly anything 
new in it. The book has however a certain value 
as long as we have no edition of the large biogra- 
phical works of Dhahabi Only at the end of the 
work he gives a few biographies of his teachers 
in the Yaman, but in these notices one is hardly 
able to pick the few historical details out of a 
volume of empty words; dates are quite a secon- 
dary consideration. There are several abbreviations 
and excel pts of the work in existence, some with 
later additions, among them the Ghtrbal al-Zatnan 
by Abu c Abd Allah Husain b. c Abd al-Rahm5n 
al-Ahdal (died 885 = 1480), which deals princi- 
pally with South Arabian saints; also an extract 
by a certain C AU ai-Kurashl al-Shustarl who lived 
about 1 100, contained m a Berlin Ms. 

3 Nashr al-Mahasm al-ghahya fl Lad l al - 
MashcPikh al-suflya , mentioned at the end of the 
MiPat al-Djanan. This work has been printed in 
the margin of the Karamat al-Aivhyl f of NabhSnl 
(see above) and contains like the Rawd al-Riyahin 
accounts of pious Sufis and seems to be a first draft 
of his larger work. The purpose of this work, accor- 
ding to his own statement, was to furnish a proof 
that the Sharl c a and Sufism can be made to agree 
with one another. For this reason he gave to this 
book the second title of Kifayat al-Mu*ta]kid fl 
Nikayat al-Muntakid MtPat , iv. 335) 

4. Mar ham aid Hal al-mu'addila fi ’ l-Radd c ala 
APimmat al-Mu'tazila bi 'l- Bar akin al-katfa al - 
mufajsala This work he composed at the insti- 
gation of Nadjm al-DIn c Abd al-Rahman b YQsuf 
ai-Isfah5nl (died 750 a. h). Collecting material 
from all manner of sources, he attempts the refu- 
tation of the doctrines of the Mu c tazila, which hardly 
existed any longer m his time. The work has 
been printed to the extent of about two thirds m 
the Bibliotheca Indica , 1910 — 1911. The title is 
wrong in Brockelmann, G. A. 2., and wrongly 
corrected on the title-page of the printed edition. 

5. al-Irshad wa H-Tatrlz fi Fadl Allah wa- y 
Tilawat Kitabihi ’ Kazlz . Composed before the 
MiPat , the title indicates the contents. 

6. Durr al-Nazim fi Fadlfil (or Khawa$Q 
KuPUn aldayim wa * l-AyHt wa-D/jtkr al- Hakim. 
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A shoit treatise concerning the advantage of reading 
the Kur 3 an and of prayer. Printed in Cairo 1282 
[1313) and later. 

In addition he composed a large number of 
poems of religious content and generally with 
long titles, partly preserved in manuscript or only 
known by name. Two are printed at the end of 
the Mir'at. 

7 Bahiyat al-Muhaiya ft Madh Shuyukh al- 
Yamatt al-a^fiya 

8 . Muh&at al’Asdjan ft DJbkr al-Ahbdb A hi 
jl-Aw(an etc 

9 Asna ’ l-Mafakhir fi Manakib al-Shaikh c Abd 
zl-Kadir (i. e. c Abd al-Kadir al-Djllanl) 

10. Shams al-Imdn it) a- Taw hid al- Rahman wa - 
Akidat al-Hakfc wa ’ l~Itkan , preserved in several 
manuscripts. 

In addition several treatises the contents of 
which are unknown to me . 

11. Nur al-Yakln wa-Ishdrat A hi [a l~T a m k in 
12 al-Rtsalat al-Makkiya fl Tarik al-Sadai 

zl-Sufiya. 

Bibliography al-Din ar al-kamina , 11 
247, Subkl, Tabakat , vi. 103; Ihockelmann, 
G A. L , 11. 176 — 177; Sarkis, Dtctionnair **, 

col 1952 — 1953 and later works on the saints 
of Yaman. 

(F. Krenkow) 

YAFITH, the Japheth of the Bible, is not 
mentioned in the Kur 5 an, but the exegesis of the 
Kurban and legend are familiar with the names of 
he sons of Nuh Sam, Ham, Yafith (exceptionally 
Vafit. Tabari, 1 222). The Biblical story (Gen. ix. 
20 — 27) of H5m’s sin and punishment and the 
Messing given to Sam and \ afith is known in 
Muslim legend but it is silent about Noah’s planting 
he vine and becoming intoxicated Al-Kisah com- 
pletely transforms it in the Ark Nuh could not 
deep from anxiety, when he came out he fell 
isleep on Sam’s bosom, the wind revealed his 
nakedness, Sam and Yafith covered him up but 
H5m laughed so loudly that Nuh was awakened , 
ie uttered the following blessings and curse . 
prophets shall be boin descendants of Sam, kings 
md heroes of Yafith and black slaves of Ham 
Brut Ham’s descendants intei many with Yafith’s 
amily, thus the Abyssimans, Hind and Sind were 
tiorn to Kush b Ham, the Copts are the descendants 
if the union of Kut b Ham with a descendant of 
Yafith. Nuh divided the earth among his three 
>ons Yafith received the district of Faisun (Pishon) 
His descendants are variously given, either exactly 
is in the Bible (Tabail, 1. 217 sq.) or partly (al- 
Kisah, 1. 10 1 ) or quite differently He is usually 
egarded as the ancestor of Y5djHdj and MadjUsh, 
iften of the Tuiks and Khazars, more rarely of 
he §ak5liba [q. v.]. Fersia and Rum aie sometimes 
raced to Sam, sometimes to Yafith , to Yafith also 
;. g. Cyrus, who killed Belshazzar b. Evilmerodach 
i. Nebuchadnezzar, and Yezdigird. Briefly Sam is 
>aid to be the father of the Arabs, Yafith of Rnm 
or Y5diudj-MadjUdj), Ham the father of the Sudan. 
3f the three. Semitic tradition naturally prefers 
5am. But Yafith is rarely spoken of unfavourably 
is in Tabari, i. 223 where we are told that 
nothing good comes from Yafith and his descendants 
ire deformed. On the other hand, the 72 languages 
ire divided as follows: 18 to Sam, 18 to Ham 
ind 36 to Yafith* He is the blessed son of 
Nnh. 

Bibliography : ' Jabarl, ed. de Goeje, i. 


21 1-225 J Tba c labl, Ki$a$ al-Anbiya\ Cairo 1325, 
p 38; al-Kisa 3 !, PTtfaf al-Anbiya 3 , ed. Eisenberg, 
1. 98—102. — See also the art. nUh, sXm. 

(Bernhard Heller) 

YA C FUR b. c Abd al-RahmXn (also al-RahIm) 
b. Kuraib al-HiwXlX (on the disputed vocalisation 
cf the poem in van Arendonk [see Bibl .], p. 232, 
note 3), founder of the dynasty of Ya c fu- 
r 1 d s or H 1 w a 1 1 d s who claimed to be descended 
from the Tubba c s, the ancient Himyarite kings. Their 
ancestral home Shibam, called Shibam AkySn or 
Shibam Kawkaban to distinguish it from other places 
of the same name, is described by geographers as 
a well cultivated hilly country. In the caliphate of 
al-Mu c tasim, 1 e. before 227 (842), YaTur began to 
show his independence of the c Abbasid governors 
who were succeeding one another rapidly; in 247 
(861) Ya c fur had succeeded in driving the governor 
Himyar b al-Harilh out of San c 5 3 and extending 
his rule over the highlands southwards as far as 
Djanad The accounts, full of obscurities even in 
the special histones of the Yaman, show at least 
one thing clearly the lack of unity m the dynasty 
from the first. By 256 (870) Ya c fur’s son Muham- 
mad appears as loid of San c 5 3 , as the acknow- 
ledged governor for the caliph Mu'tamid He was 
however slain about 270 (883) by his own son 
Ibrahim presumably at the instigation of the 
aged Ya c fur himself who had been thrust aside 
by Muhammad but he himself henceforth disap- 
pears from history. Ibrahim’s son Asad was still 
lord of San c a 3 , but the two-fold c Alid penetration 
by the Kaimatians and Zaidites raised up new 
enemies, so that he had only two successors m 
office. Some younger pnnces established them- 
selves for a time in the TihSma and in the 
mountains round $a c da 

Bibliogi aphy\ al-Hamdani, /£///, ed. D. 
II Mullei, Leyden 1891, 1 57, 106 sq , D H 
Muller, Die Burgeti und Schlosser Sudarabiens 
nach dem I kill des Hamdani , in S B Ak Wien , 
xciv 1879, p 352 sqq , YgkGt, Mtfdjaw^ ed. 
F Wustenfeld, 111 249, iv. 544; c Azim al-Dln 
Ahmad, Die auf Sudarabun bezugltchen Anga - 
ben Naswan's (G MS, xxiv , Leyden 1916), 
p 30, II. C. Kay, Yaman , its Early Mediaeval 
History , London 1892, s Index; C. van Aren- 
donk, De Opkomst van het Zaidietischt Imamaat 
in Yemen , Leyden 1919, p 103 sqq . (with care- 
ful consideration of unpublished Yaman sources), 
E de Zambaur, Manuel de Genealogte et de 
Chronologte , Hanover 1927, p. 116. 

(R Strothmann) 

YAfiHMA DJANDAKI, pseudonym of the Per- 
sian poet Abu ’1-Hasan Rahim b. HSdjdjI Ibra- 
him Kull He was born about 1196 (1782) in the 
village of Khilr in the oasis of DjandaV or Biya- 
b5nak in the middle of the central desert of Persia. 
He began his life as a camel-herd but by the age 
of 7 his natural gifts had been noticed by the 
owner of the oasis, Isma c ii Khan c Arab-i c XmirX 
whose secretary ( muni&t-ba££t ) he ultimately 
became His first nom de plume was MadjnUn. In 
1216 (1802) Isma c Il Khan after a rising against 
the government had to flee to Khur&s&n, while 
CjandaV was occupied by Bbu ’l-Fifcar K^Sn, 
representative of the governor of SimnSn and 
DSmghSn. Yaghma was forcibly conscripted as 
an ordinary soldier but at SimnSn his gifts ob- 
tained him the post of secretary to the governor. 
In 1808 as a result of a false charge, the poet 
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received the bastinado and his property was handed 
over to be plundeied (yaghma) by the soldiery. 
The poet’s innocence was proved and he legained 
his freedom but the act of injustice had embittered 
him. He then assumed the pen-name of Yaghma 
and composed a satire, Sardartya , on Dhu ’ 1 -FikSr 
Khan, full of coarseness beyond all bounds Exiled, 
he wandered m Persia and via Baghdad and Yazd 
reached Teheran where fortune shone upon him 
again and he gained the good graces of Hadjdji 
Mirza AkSsi, the first Minister of Muhammad 
Shah YaghmS was appointed wazlr to the governor 
of K 5 §h 5 n hut a new satire (K hula sat al-Iftulah) 
against a family of KSshan nobles made him 
ostracized again and he was denounced as a 
kafir from the pulpit of the mosque His wan- 
dering life was resumed We know that he ac- 
companied Muhammad Shah to Harat He only 
returned to his native land as an octogenarian to 
die at Khur on the 16th Rabi c II 1276 (Nov. 
16, 1 859) and was buried near the tomb of Saiyid 
Dawud 

Yaghma’s works in prose and verse were col- 
lected in a diwan and published at Teheran ( ? ) 
m 1283 (1886) with a preface by Hadjdji Mu- 
hammad Isma c !l (389 fol. pp.) 

Yaghma practised all varieties of verse and his 
poems ( ghazal, elegies, ktt c a , tar band) show 
a great mastery of language and form The most 
original part perhaps of his work is in the field of 
funeral chants ( nawha-yt slna-zani) which he in- 
vented They were obviously intended for the 
public lamentations in Muharram [cf ta c z!ya] 
They are m the form of a mustazdd in which 
each line is prolonged by a refrain which the 
audience is intended to murmur as a spontaneous 
echo These nawha are composed in simple and 
unaffected language. E. G Browne, op cit ., iv. 
340, mentions the popularity of this genre among 
the poems of the revolutionaiy period (1905-191 1) 

YaghmS’s most characteristic works however 
are his slanderous and obscene satires. Berthels 
sees in them a revolt against the political and 
social iniquities of old Persia but the poet never 
seems to rise above his own personal grievances 
If his wit is exercised even at the expense of 
his benefactor Hadjdji Mirza AkSsi it is because 
the poet is simply carried away by his satirical 
humour and too fluent tongue Yaghma has not 
yet anything of the revolutionary. His gnevances 
induced fits of pessimism and of piety The Gu- 
listan Museum at Teheran possesses a Kurban 
written on a single sheet of cloth (about 8 feet X 
iy 2 feet) and arranged m complex geometrical figures 
This is ascribed to Yaghma (cf. the specimen of 
his hand m Browne, op ctt , iv 338) 

Yaghma made little use of Arabic and in several 
of his letters set himself the task of writing pure 
Persian. He considerably added by his annotations 
to the dictionary Burhan-i kati\ the manuscript 
of which is in possession of his grandson. 

In the Grundriss d irart. Phil '., i./2, p. 380, 
Geiger (following Querry) attributed to YaghmS 
verses in the dialect of SimnSn. In reality these 
verses are by Na c ImS SimnSnl (cf. A. Christensen, 
Le dtalecte de Sdmnan (sic?), Copenhagen 1915, 
p. 291). YaghmS wrote verses in the dialect of 
Khiir; cf. YaghmS 5 !, op. cit ., p. 18. On the dialects 
of this region cf. Ivanow in J R.A.S , July 1926, 
p 405—432. 

Bibliography Rida Kull Khan, Ma&ma*' 


al-Fu$aha 5 , ii. 580; Eth6, in Grundriss d. 
tl , iran. Phtlologie , ii. 314; Biowne, A Literary 
Histoiy of Perstay iv. 336-344 , Berthels, Olerk 
tsiortt persid. hteratuity Leningrad 1928, p. 94- 
99, Habib Yaghma 3 ! (ghmdson of Yaghma), 
Sharh-i HdUi Yaghma , Teheran (c. 1927 *>, first 
appeared m the peuodical Armagkdn , v., Nos. 
7-9), on p 31 the author quotes a letter 
fiom YaghmS repudiating the authorship of a 
laige number of poems included by his future 
editor in the collection. This declaration, how- 
ever, being made by the poet “in his old days” 
(dar awajihir-i c umr) to escape the denunciation 
of censors is not veiy convincing. 

(V Minorsky) 

YAHUD, the Jews The message which 
Muhammad as an “admomsher” brought to his 
people was believed by him to come from the 
same source of revelation as the Tora and the 
Gospel If the “Arabic version” of the new scuptures 
was only a confirmation of what pieceding 
“scriptures” taught, the new Prophet was referred 
for instruction to the Jews and Christians. The 
idea of the “day of judgment” which continually 
recurs in the early Meccan period, makes him 
speak of the 19 guardians of hell in older to con- 
vince those “to whom the scriptuie was given” 
of the truth of the Kui 5 Sn (lxxiv 30 — 32), from 
which it may be deduced that Muhammad at the 
beginning of the first Meccan period was already 
engaged in trying to win ovei the Jews Of them 
he already knew that they “studied” then scriptures 
(lxvm 37 darasa ) It is in keeping with this 
that he also speaks of the suhuf Ibrahim wa- 
Musa (lxxxvn 19), 1 e he knows that Jews and 
Christians ascribed to Abraham the composition 
of sacred books (Jubil , xu. 27, c Abodd-zard , I4 b , 
Fabncius, Cod . pseudepigr Vet. Test , Hambuig 
1722 1 400). Hebiew expiessions are alieady in- 
creasing^ g. h 'l-dlamm = le^olamhn, al-mtP tafika 
for mahpekd (I111 54), c illiyan foi Q elyonim (lxxxm 
18), gan for “garden”, sullam for “ladder” and 
rnakdrn (lv 46), which peihaps coiresponds to the 
Talmudic epithet of God, hamakom ( c Abodd-zard , 
40b). 

The desire to pioduce a book of revelation 
makes Muhammad at the beginning of the second 
period frequently speak of “books” in which all 
that has happened is written down (liv. 43, 52 — 
53) The first reference to the “children of IsraM” 
whom Allah saved from Fn c awn and whom he 
chose “in his knowledge” in prefeience to all the 
woild (cf. Amos, ni 2, Aphraates, Horn , 16, ed. 
Wright, p. 331) is in Sffra xliv 29 — 32 The story 
of MusS in Sffra xx. which contains Jewish legends 
(e g. verses 51 — 54, cf Exod. r , 5, 18) thrice 
mentions the “children of Israel” (veises 49, 82, 
95) whom Fn c aw T n is to release, who received the 
revelation and of whose sin of the calf Musa com- 
plains to H&run. SHra xxvi. four times mentions 
the “children of Israel” (verses 16, 21, 59, 197) 
in connection with the story of FiCawn and the 
revelation of the Kur 3 5 n which “the wise men 
among the children of Israel” Qulama? Bant 
Israeli = hakme Yisrael ) shall recognise. Sffra xix. 
59 mentions “the descendants of Ibrahim and 
Israel” whom AUfih guided in the right path and 
in this connection the rnillat Ibrahim is put alongside 
of the revelation as of equal worth. Just as Fir c awn 
and his people are an “example” in the bad sense 
for later generations (xlni. 56), c IsS who desired 
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to be nothing but a servant of Allah is an “example” 
m a good sense for the “childien of Israel” (xlfii. 
57 > 59 )* The conception of God, formulated by 
Muhammad at this time (xxni 117), seems to be 
of purely Jewish origin and he at this time decisively 
rejects the idea of Christ being the son of God 
(xlm. 59; xxiii. 93; xxi. 26). The story of Ibrahim 
destroying the idols, which is now given m detail 
(xxi 59 sqq ) and which is also occasionally found 
among Christians (Apok. Abrahams , ed. Bonwetch, 
p 10 sqq ; Philastnus, De haresibus^ p 97) is there- 
foie rather of Jewish origin ( Gen r , 38, 39) Jewish 
expiessions which now appear are bur (xxv 19), 
with which we may compare Abo / , 11 5 , Yoma , 37a 
The “children of Israel” according to the revelation 
granted them are to recognise none except Allah 
(xvn 2), accoiding to the scriptuie revealed to them 
they shall twice cause ruin (verse 4) on the earth, 
and once live m the holy land (verse 106) Perhaps 
it was also Jews, who at this time wished to in- 
duce Muhammad to leave his country (verse 78) 
Accoiding to Muhammad’s view however, only the 
Kur 3 an could smooth over the disagreements among 
the “childien of Israel” (xxvn. 78) It is in keeping 
with this that the stoiy of Musa in this Sura 
(verse 7 sqq.) has a distinctly Jewish stamp as has 
the story of Sulaiman (veise 17 sqq , cf Tar gum 
S/ieni) 

As late as the beginning of the thud Meccan 
period Muhammad was frequently reminding the 
“childien of Israel” of the revelation granted them 
through Mus 5 (xxn. 23, xlv 15). Allah gave them 
leaders and piefeired them but the Israelites fell 
out among themselves when the “knowledge” came 
to them, and now Allah has placed Muhammad 
over them as arbiter in religious matteis (xlv 
15 — 17) Jewish expiessions in the story of Yusuf 
which (Sara xu.) like the stoiy of Nuh (xi 27 
sqq ) can be pioved to be of Jewish origin are 
ba c Jr foi “cattle” (xu. 65, 72) and Yusuf aiyuha 
'l-siddtk for Ydsef ha$uiddlk (xu 46) The Hebrew 
word tm dm a was probably taken over by Mu- 
hammad at this time with the meaning of “story” 
(xxxix 24) The Meccans howevei aie still only 
to dispute “in the best fashion” with the “people 
♦ of the scriptures” to whom they are -so closely 
bound as regaids religion (xxix. 45) Allah had 
indeed granted the “children of Israel” a safe 
habitation, piovided them with all good things 
( x 93) and given them, the weak people, “the 
east and the west of the land” (vn 133) Mu- 
hammad however now calls himself the ummt , 
the prophet of the umtndt ha-olam , whose coming 
was foietold by Toia and Gospel He now considers 
the food prohibitions of the Jews as a punishment 
for their secession (vi 147) 

The Medina period made Muhammad more 
acquainted with Jews and Jewish conditions and 
he gradually diew the barriers between the “peoples 
of the book” and the new community of Islam 
Muhammad then turned to the “children of Isia 5 ll” 
with the demand that they should keep their bond 
with Allah (ii. 38 sqq ), be conscious of their 
having been chosen, remember they were saved 
from the hand of Fir'awn (11. 46) The Jews, if 
they only believe m Allah and the last judgment, 
are still mentioned along with believing Christians 
and Sabaeans (11. 59) but we already have it 
indicated that their scriptures are forgeries (11. 70) 
They write it down with their own hands and 
say: “it is from Allah” (ii. 73). But in reality 


there are uneducated people among them who do 
not know their scriptures at all ( tbid .). The punish- 
ment of hell which must overtake them is legarded 
by them as being only temporary (11. 74). The 
“children of Israel” have broken their bond with 
Allah (11. 77) They drive one another out of 
the country but on the other hand ransom their 
prisoners (11. 79). Mockingly they say of them- 
selves “our hearts are uncircumcised” (ii 82) 
They made ambiguous speeches when against their 
will they had to accept the Tora (11. 87 . samftia 
wa- c asawa instead of s£atna c nu wa- c asinu) They 
cling to life and many would like to live a 
thousand years. Instead of the mocking rcliria 
with which they address the Prophet, they are to 
say clearly unzurna (11. 98). At this time many 
Jewish ideas came to Muhammad, e. g. safaka 
’ l-dtma i J foi shafak dam (11 28, 78) and khatak 

foi hekla c olam habba (11. 96) The Jews believe, 
as do the Christians, that they alone will enter 
Paradise, without being able to piove it (11. 105). 
Fiom this time onwards Muhammad calls the Jews 
of his time al-Yahud, a term by which they were 
already known before his time (Abu Mihdjan, ed. 
Landberg, p 72; c Urwa, xm 1), 01 uses the root 
hada, while by “children of Israel” he means 
their Old Testament ancestors. Muhammad noticed 
how Jews and Christians reproached each other 
with the worthlessness of their religion (11. 107) 
and he sees that neither creed will be satisfied 
with him until he follows their religion (11 114) 
But they are not to profess Judaism or Christianity 
but only the “religion of Ibrahim”, who professed 
the true religion (11 129) But neither Ibrahim, 

Isma c ll, Ishak, Ya c kub nor the tribes were Jews 
or Christians (11 1 34) The Jews now refuse to 

follow “on the path of Allah”, that is, to fight 
in battle for him, and the “children of IsrgYl” 
acted similarly when they asked for a king after 
the death of Musa (11 247). Yet Allah had always 
given the “children of Israel” many clear signs 
(11 207) An expression taken over from the Jews 
at this time is futkan for “distinction” (11. 181). 
Muhammad had heard the Jews boasting of their 
scriptures although in his opinion they often did 
not know them (11 73) But “the simile” for those 
who are laden with the Tora and will not carry 
it is that of an “ass cariymg books” (I11 5 = 
hamor nose sefeitm). The Jews should desire death 
rather than assert they are the “friends of Allah” 

(Ixn 6; cf I Chr xvi 13 sqq) Tora and 

Gospel aie only confirmed by the KuYan which 
is to be legarded as fur kiln (in 2). c Isa has already 
taught the children of Israel Tora and Gospel 
“book” and “wisdom” (111. 43) and Muhammad 
is the confirn^er of the Tora (111. 44) The dispute 
about the millat Ibrahim is therefore meaningless. 
Tora and Gospel were only revealed after it (iii. 58) 
and Ibrahim was neither Jew nor Christian but a 
Muslim (111 60) His real followers are Muhammad 
and his community (111 61) The reference is 
obviously to the Jews in Sura iii. 69, where 

there is mention of those among the “people ol 

the scripture” w r ho will not readily give back 
property entrusted to them, saying “there is no 
obligation upon us towards the utnmlyun (umtndi 
ha^dlam )”. It is they also w T ho are represented by 
Muhammad as relying upon scriptures which dc 
not belong to the “scripture” at all; the reference 
is probably to the so-called “oral Tora” ( Tdrl 
be c al pe) (iii. 72). In reality the prophets have 
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already solemnly pledged themselves to recognise 
the “apostle” who will one day appear (xii. 75), 
and compared with the mtllat Ibrahim all previous 
revelations are alike (ni. 78) In the dispute with 
the “children of Israel” regarding what is forbidden 
or permitted Muhammad actually challenges them: 
“Bring the Tora and read it if you are speaking 
the truth” (in. 87) The Jews, however, distort the 
sense of the words of the scriptures (iv 48), and 
if the “people of the scripture” demand from 
Muhammad as a sign of his mission that he should 
bring a book down from heaven (iv. 152) their 
ancestors once asked Musa to do an even greater 
thing as proof of his mission ( ibid.' ) The laws 
regarding food were only given to the Jews because 
they left Allah’s way and practised usury although 
it was forbidden them (iv 158 — 159). Muhammad 
however holds out prospect of a great leward to 
those among them who believe in Allah, the last 
judgment and in the new mission (iv. 160). In 
this period falls the fighting between Muhammad 
and the Jewish tribes in which, in spite of their 
strongholds, numbers of them were foiced to emi- 
grate (lix 2 sqq .) or were taken prisoners (xxxm. 26) 
Their land became Muhammad’s booty (xxxm 27) 
After he had laid down the boundaries between 
the new Islam and the “peoples of the scripture”, 
he mentions as enemies of the believers Jews, 
Christians, Sabaeans, Magians and polytheists (xxii. 
17). Muhammad in this period attributes hateful 
things to the Jews. They worship c Uzair as “Allah’s 
son”(ix. 30 sq , cf Ez xiv 9, 14), worship their 
rabbis as the Christians do their monks along with 
Allah, who want to “extinguish Allah’s light with 
their mouth” (ix 32) Jews and Christians are 
wrong m saying “we are the children of Allah 
and his favourites” (v. 21), since Allah punishes 
them for their sins (ibid.). The Jews to Muhammad 
are “listeners to lies and listeners to others” (v. 
45), who falsify the words of their scriptures (ibid.) 
and quote their Tora against Muhammad’s mission 
(v. 47) But all the apostles of God, who ever 
legislated truthfully according to the Tora, the 
prophets, rabbis and teachers, were Muslims (v 
48). Believers should therefore not accept the 
Jews and Christians as friends (v. 56). The Jews 
wrongly believe “that Allah’s hand is tied” (v 
69). Muhammad finally turns to the “peoples of 
the scripture” and assures them that they have 
“nothing to stand upon” if they do not recognise 
the revelation thrice given in the Tora, Gospel 
and Kur^Sn (v. 72). But “the children of Israel” 
have always followed the apostles of falsehood (v. 
74), even c Is 5 to them was only Allah’s servant 
(v. 76), and the infidels among them were once 
cursed by DSwtld (v. 82). Muhammad finally finds 
that the Jews and ldolators are the greatest enemies 
of the believers, while the Christians are friendly 
to Muhammad and his community (v. 85). — The 
Hebrew expressions and terms used by Muhammad 
in the late Meccan period are: kaddasa from the 
Jewish liturgical kidde$h (lix. 23); bakima from 
behenia (xxii. 35); ahbar for hablrlm (ix. 31, 34); 
minhZdj, for mtnhag (v. 25); kaffara for kappara 
( v 49i 98); rabbanlyun for rabbariim (v. 48, 68) 
and frequently tawrat for tbr 5 (v. 47 sqq.). — 
See also the article dhimma. 
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YAHUdI. [See YahUd.] 

YAHYA, John the Baptist This prophet 
plays a fairly prominent part m the Kur 3 an, which 
mentions him with Jesus, Elijah and other prophets 
among the just persons who serve as arguments for 
the oneness of God (SOra vi. 83). The history in 
the Gospels of his miraculous birth is twice given 
(ui. 33 — 36 and xix. I sq) God gives him to 
his parents Zachanas and Elisabeth in spite of 
their years. There is a kind of annunciation to 
Zacharias “O Zacharias, we announce a son to 
thee; his name shall be YahyS; no one has borne 
this name before him” (xix 7). Yahy 5 speaks in 
his cradle and, like Jesus, has wisdom fiom his 
childhood God gives him the title of lord (saiyid) 
which according to the commentators means merci- 
ful. His characteristic qualities are gentleness and 
chastity A point discussed is the phrase in Stira 
xix. 13 “O Yahya, take the book with steadfast- 
ness”, which seems to mean that Muhammad 
thought that John had received a revealed book. 
The commentators, however, do not admit this 
meaning, they are of the opinion that the book 
mentioned here is the Tora, the Pentateuch, and 
that Yahya did not receive a special revelation but 
had as his mission only to “confirm the word of 
God” (ui 34). ZamakhsharT simply says that God 
gave him understanding of the Tora — The Kuran 
does not mention his role of Baptist, and does 
not tell the story of his death 

The legend of John the Baptist among the Arabs 
presents different features according to different 
authors Tabari says he was the first to believe in 
Jesus; he makes him survive Jesus and says that 
he was put to death at the request of Herodias, 
niece of Herod or daughter of his wife, for having 
said to the king that he could not marry her. A 
curious episode developed at length by 'J'abarl, 
is that of the boiling of the blood of the deca- 
pitated Baptist. The blood boils not only m the 
dish on which the head is presented but on the 
tomb of the martyred prophet and can only be 
restored to its normal condition after great cala- 
mities. The blood and the decapitated head speak. — 
The legend is evidently in some way connected 
with the Neapolitan cult of the blood of St. 
Januarius 

Mas c udi relates of Elisabeth, John’s mother, 
the story of the flight into Egypt which the Gospel 
tells of Mary. Elisabeth fled with her infant 
son to escape the wrath of a king. John sent 
as a prophet to the Jews is disowned by them 
and put to death. Later his “blood** is avenged by 
a king named KberdHsh who massacres many 
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of the Jews. Mas c EdI knows the episode of tjie 
baptism of Jesus by John, the scene of which he 
puts in the Lake of Tiberias, or in the Jordan. 
Al-BlrUnl mentions %mong the feasts of the Syrian 
calendar that of the “beheading” of John the 
Baptist on the 29 th of the month Ab, and he 
records that, according to al-HarawI, there could be 
seen in front of the “Pillar Gate” at Jerusalem a pile 
of stones said to have been thrown by the passers- 
by to restoie John’s blood to a normal state, but 
the blood would not cease boiling and continued 
to do so until a Persian king had sent a general 
who put many men to death on the prophet’s 
grave Al-BlrUnl thinks, like Tabari, that this 
general was an A§hkaman. 

At the present day there is still shown a tomb 
of John the Baptist in the great mosque of Damascus, 
wheie is also a tomb of Zacharias mentioned by 
lbn Battuta. 

As to the “Christians of St. John” or Mandaeans, 
the Kur'an and the Arab writers hardly know 
them, if they do refer to them, it is not by these 
names but as “SabFa” [q v ] They regard them 
as a sect intermediary between the Jews and the 
Christians and admit that they have a “book”, 
they do not however give them John the Baptist as 
their prophet but Noah. 

Bibliography Tabari, ed de Goeje, 
indices, s v. , the Chronicle of Tabari-Bel c aml, 
tiansl H. Zotenberg, Pans 1867, 1. 535, 568, 
Mas c udl, Murudj , ed. Barbier de Meynard, s 
index; al-Btruni, A(har , ed. Sachau, p 297,301, 
Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier und der Stabts/nus , St. 
Petersburg 1856. (B Carr A de Vaux) 

YAHYA, a Turkish poet of Albanian 
origin of the time of Soliraan. A scion of 
the noble north Albanian family of Dukagin, to 
which also belonged the Turkish poet Dukagin-zade 
Ahmad Bey, Yahya was taken under the dewfiirme 
for the Janissaries and brought to Stambul He 
himself speaks in his Getidjine-i Raz of his being 
conscripted in this way, a thing that was only to 
bring him good and when an old man he still 
recalls his Albanian origin In Stambul he was 
put m the corps of c Adjemi-Oghlan, in which 
'officers for the Janissaries and Spahis weie trained 
and he attained the rank of Yaya Bashi and Buluk 
Bashi of the Spahis Shihab al-Din, the Katib of 
the Janissaries, soon recognised his poetic gifts 
and allowed him a great deal of freedom for his 
liteiary inclinations Later he gained access to the 
intellectual coteries of lbn Kemal, I)ja c far Celebi, 
Kadrl Efendi and to those of the two great 
Maecenases Ibrahim Pasha and Iskender Celebi. 
When the lattei fell into disgrace the poet boldly 
interceded foi him with the grand vizier Ibrahim 
but could not save him. 

Yahya was a bitter enemy of the court poet 
Khayall Bey whom he had first encountered in 
943 (1536) and with whom he had a poetical feud 
as well as with Khattl. He wrote a ka$lda against 
Khayalf, which he gave to Soliman on a Persian 
campaign and it so delighted the grand vizier 
Rustem Pasha, the declared enemy of all poets, 
simply on account of the contempt poured on 
Khayalf in it, that he made Yahy 5 administrator 
of several foundations in Brussa and Stambul. But 
when Yaljy5 in his usual fearless fashion endea- 
vouied to save the life of prince Mustafa, who 
was popular with army, and people alike and fell 
a victim to the intngues of the grand vizier and 


the sultana Kfcurram,' but without success, and 
then wrote an elegy on the prince after his execution 
which was soon on every one’s lips, Rustem did 
all he could to get Yahya executed but only suc- 
ceeded in depriving him of his offices. When 
the grand vizier summoned him and prepared a 
tiap with the question, how could he lament a 
man condemned by the Padishah, he is said to 
have replied with great presence of mind, that 
he condemned him with the Padishah but loved 
him like the people. When his enemy Rustam 
died, Yahya would not lose the opportunity of 
writing a satirical lament upon him. 

The poet latei retired to a large fief ( zfUmet ) 
of 27,000 ak£e annual income, which he had at 
Loznica in the sandjak of Zvornik in Bosnia. 
Here the octogenarian worked at the collection ol 
his d'twan , at which the historian c Ali found him 
engaged in 982 (1572), a year before YahyS’s 
death (according to others he did not die till 
986 or 990). After his death c All was given the 
preface to the diivan to examine, in keeping with 
a wish of the deceased 

Besides a diwan of his g haze Is which does not 
rise above the average, Yahya left five considerable 
poems, which, following distinguished examples, 
he placed together m a khatnse The five titles 
are Shah u-Geda (on pure love, 4 MSS. in Vienna. 
Flugel, N° 688 — 691), Yusuf we-Zuleikha (written 
on the pilgrimage to Mecca), Kitab-i Usui (or 
U$ul-name ), Gertdjine-i Raz (mystical, on this the 
poet Nurl AkseraT wrote a dhatl of 2,000 verses 
entitled SaRa Saiyara\ Guishen-i Anwa? (There 
are also attributed to him a Naz ii-Niyaz and an 
unfinished Sulaitndn-ndme m 2,000 verses). The 
three last paits of the khatnse are not romances 
but consist of moral aphorisms on morality and 
rules of life, etc. The two first which were published 
at Stambul in 1284 have only the title m common 
with the works of Hilali and £)jaim of the same 
name, and, besides, treat their subjects m quite 
an individual and independent fashion. Yahya 
himself on one occasion says that he has no wish 
to eat helwa from the dead Persians This indepen- 
dence along with his frankness and courage is the 
most notable trait of our Albanian and makes 
him an attractive figure to us. These qualities are 
also in keeping with his bravery as a soldier which 
was celebrated, and which he displayed for example 
in the fighting at Temesvdr, and the Turkish 
literary historians mention him as repiesentative 
of a type which admirably combined the swoid 
with the pen For him the frequently much abused 
deaushirme was the cause of his nse to fame m 
these days when birth counted for nothing, and 
good luck and particulaily tact meant everything. 
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^Otfimanli Mu' elliflert, u. 297 sq. , Fahk Re^ad, 
Tarlkk-i Edebiyat-t ^(ftmaniye, 1 . 336 — 346, 
Hammer, Geschtchte tier osmanischen Dichtkunst , 
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YAHYA b. Adam b SulaimAn, a Muslim 

student of religion His full name was AbU 
ZakarIya 3 , as mawla of a descendant of TJkba 
b. Abi Mu c ait he bore the nisba' s al-KurasljI and 
al-UmawI (al-Makhzumi in al-Nawawi is a mistake), 
his other nisba al-KSf! shows that he belonged to 
or lived in Kafa His father is mentioned among 
the traditionists of Kufa (Ibn Sa c d, vi 133; al- 
Nawawi). Nothing is known of his caieer except 
the statement that he never studied under his 
father To judge from the dates of death of his 
oldest shaikhs he must have been born about 140 
or soon afterwards This agrees with the statement 
that he did not live to a very great age lie died 
about the middle of Rabf I of the year 203 
(middle of September 818) in Fam al-Silh near 
Wasit Among his shaikhs may be mentioned* 
Abu Bakr b c AiySsh, al-Hasan b. Salih, Sufygn 
al-Thawrl, Sufyan b c Uyaina, Shank b c Abd Allah 
and c Abd Allah b al-MubSiak (fuller lists con- 
filmed by the Kitab al-Khiradj are m al-Dhahabi 
and al-Nawawi), among others who studied under 
him were Ibn Ifanbal, Ibn Abi Shaiba and Yahy5 
b. Ma c in. He is usually said by the critics to be 
reliable 

Nothing has survived directly of Yahya’s work 
on the Kur 3 an, which was apparently an important 
part of his activity The Fihrist mentions him as 
transmitter of a small portion of al-Kisa 3 i’s leading 
of the Kur 5 an (p 30, 1 10) and mentions by him 
a Kitab al-Ktrtfat (p 35, 1 17) and a Kitab Mu- 
djarrad Ahkarn al-KuPan (p 38, 1 7). Hadjdji 
Khalifa also mentions him among the authors of 
works on Ktra'at (v. 136) Yahya however was 
primarily a traditionist and legist of the orthodox 
school (as the Fihrist and Ibn Kutaiba already 
say) The Fihrist mentions as further works of 
his a large Kitab al-FartPtd, the Kitab al- Kh arddi 
and a Kitab aPZaiual of unknown content Of 
these only the Kitab al-Kharadj has survived in 
a unique manuscript It never seems to have been 
widely known and Hadjdji Khalifa did not know 
it; but it was used by several writers, notably 
al-Baladhuii Yahya’s Kitab al-Kharlldj is a polemic 
against the book of the same name by Abu Yusuf 
m which great stress is laid on the traditions ; 
even the opinions of his teachers are given second 
place to tradition Yahya’s work is therefore im- 
portant for the history of the land tax in Islam 
It is not limited to the kiiaradj in the later sense 
but includes all kinds of taxes on land, including 
the c u$&r m so far as it is levied on immobilia 
Yahya’s own position in Fikh may be judged by 
his approving verdict on al-Hasan b. Ziyad, a 
companion of Aba Hanifa, as well as by his high 
opinion of tradition ( Fihrist , p. 204, 1 26). 
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YAHYA b c ALl b. YahyA b. AbI MansUr 
al-Muna]L)JI)JIM, AbU Ahmad, was one of the 
best known theoiists of music of the 
old Aiabian (classical) school He belong- 
ed to a learned family who were authors, several 
of whom wrote on, 01 were interested in music 
His grandfather (d c 831) was the famous astro- 
nomer at the coui t of al-Ma^mUn [q v.] His fathei 
(d 888) had “particulai skill in music ( ghm<P) n 
says Ibn Khallikan, having been taught by the 
celebrated lshak al-MawsilI [q. v ], and wrote a 
book entitled Kitab Akhbdr lshak b Ibrahim [d7- 
Maxvsjli ]. That ‘'All was also acquainted with the 
theory of music is evident fiom the fact that so 
eminent a theorist as ThSbit b Kurra [q v ] con- 
sulted him on the c ilm al-musikl. His uncle, 
Muhammad, was also commended for his tt know- 
ledge of music (zhina?)" Yahya b c Ali was boin 
in the ycai 856 and, like his father, became a 
“boon companion” of the caliphs, beginning this 
caieei in the service of al-Muwaffak, the brother 
of the Caliph al-Mu c tamid [q v ] He is piaisedby 
most biogiaphers on account of his knowledge of 
the literatuie and sciences of the Greeks (awn'll). 
This evidently gave him his pronounced taste foi 
philosophy, in which sphere he shone as an ex- 
ponent of the Mu c tazall school He was also a 
gifted poet and an accepted theorist of music He 
died in the year 912. 

According to the Fihnst ) the best known book 
of Yahya b c Ali was the Kitab al-Bahir (“Book 
of the Illuminating”), which dealt with the poets 
who weie half-castes He left it unfinished, but 
his son completed it Specimens of his poetry 
delivered before the caliphs al-Mu c tadid [q v ] and 
al-Muktafi [q v ] have been preserved by al-Mas c vIdi 
Abu ’l-Faradj al-Isfahani [q v.] quotes a tieatise 
on music by Yahya entitled the Kitab al-Nag/iant 
(“Book of Melodies [or Notes]”) in an authonta- 
tive soit of way This is probably the work that 
has come down to us in the sohtaiy exemplar in 
the British Museum bearing the title Rttala ft, 
’ l-Musiki (Treatise concerning Music) This latter 
is, with the Risala ft Idjzc? k ha bat iyat al-Musikl 
of al-Kmdi in the Staatsbibliothek, Berlin, the only 
work that throws any light on the music theory 
of the old Aiabian (classical) school, the tech- 
nical phraseology of which ciowds the pages of 
the Kitab al-Aghani of Abu ’l-Faradj. This treatise, 
which is of the utmost importance, is being edited 
by the present writer, and will form a volume of 
his Collection of Oriental Writers on Music . In 
its pages will be found a complete explanation of 
the so-called “Finger Modes” ( asabf ), with their 
“Courses” ( madjati ), and divisions (, tarcfik ), in 
which the melodies (alhan) of the various vocal 
pieces (aswat) were composed [see the article 
mUsIk!]. 

His son, Abu ’1-Hasan Ahmad, a faklh (lawyer) 
of the school of Abn Dja c far al-Tabari [q v.], was 
famed as a writer A nephew, c Ali b HSrUn 
(d. 963), wrote a Risala fi * l-Fark bam Ibrahim 
b . al-Mahdl wa- lshak al-Maw$tli fi ’ l*Ghirii f 
(Concerning the Difference between Ibrahim b. 
al-Mahdi and Ishalj: al-Mawsili concerning Music), 
whilst a son of the latter compiled a Kitfib Muk&far 
fi ’ l-Aghani (Book of Choice Songs). 
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YAHYA B KHALID, a Barmakid In the 
'Abbasid caliphate we find Yahya alieady pro- 
minent in the reign of al-Mansur, who in 158 
(774 — 775) appointed him governor of Adhar- 
baidjSn or, according to another account, Armenia. 
Three years later, the caliph al-Mahdi appointed 
him tutor to his son, the young Harun, and in 
163 (779 — 780) the latter was appointed governor 
of the western half of the empire, 1 e. of all the 
provinces west of the Euphrates, with the addition 
of Armenia and Adharbaidjan, and YahyS was put 
at the head of his chancelleiy According to al- 
Mahdi’s original arrangements, his older son Musa 
was to succeed him on the throne and Harun 
only to be consideied in the second line of succes- 
sion. Shoitly befoie his death howevei, he decided 
to make a change m favour of HarUn Mus 5 how- 
ever was not satisfied ; after the death of al-Mahdi 
m 169 (Aug 785), Yahya gave his protegS Harun 
the wise advice to letire voluntarily and pay 
homage to his brother whereupon Musa was acknow- 
ledged as caliph with the name al-Iladl. Neverthe- 
less relations between the lattei and Yahya weie very 
strained The new caliph was thinking of cutting 
Haifin completely out of the succession and having 
homage paid to his own son Dja c fai as the suc- 
cessoi designate. This plan however met with 
vigorous opposition from Yahya which went so 
fai that al-IISdi had him imprisoned. According 
to the usual story, he was kept in prison until the 
caliph died m Rabl c I, 1 70 (Sept 786) When 
Harun had ascended the throne, he appointed Yahya 
as vizier with unlimited power in all blanches of 
the government. Yahya’s period of office lasted 
Seventeen years, then the catastrophe — probably 
long planned — came like a flash of lightning 
fiom a clear sky. At the end of Muharram or in 
the first night of Safar 187 (Jan 23, 803) (or 
according to another statement, probably due to 
a copyist’s error, 188), the caliph had his till 
then practically all-poweiful favourite Dja'far b 
YahyS suddenly executed without legal proceedings. 
Soon afterwards Yahya and his other sons were 
auested and then property confiscated Yahya was 
kept in prison till his death on the 3 rd Muharram 
190 (Nov. 29, 805) m al*Rafik:a at the age of 
70 (or 74) Cf the article barmakids 
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YAHYA b. PlR C ALX. [See New c X] 

YAITYA b. ZAID al-£USAINX, son of Z aid 
b. c AlI [q. v.]. After his father had fallen in the 
rising (122 = 740) into which he had been drag- 
ged by the Sh^a of Kufa, the young Yahya was 
no longer safe in KQfa The reports differ as to 
whether he at once left the town (Tabari, 11 
1710) or whether he was kept in concealment 
there for a time until the search for him was 
abandoned (ibid , 11. 1713 sq.). He finally escaped 
to KhuiSsan with a few followers. 

According to the Makatil al-Taliblyin , YahyS 
went from al-MadfPin to Raiy and then to Sarakhs 
wheie he stayed six months with a certain Yazid 
b c Amr al-Taiml QUmdat al-Tahb b c Umar al- 
Tamlml) Muhakktma (KhSndps) are said to have 
sought to make common cause with him but on 
Yazid’s advice he would not join them. He came 
from Saiakhs to Balkh where he found a welcome 
with al-Harl&h b c Amr b Dawud (Makatil, p 62, 
al-Ifada , fol I2 b * al-Djarlsh b c Abd al-Rahm§n 
al-ShaibSnl). 

Learning of Yahya’s activities, Yusuf b c Umar 
ordered the governor of Khurasan Nasr b. SaiySr 
to take him pnsoner The governor of Balkh there- 
upon brought the c Alid from his hiding-place and 
sent him to Nasr who imprisoned him m Marw. 
The caliph al-Walid II, to whom the matter of 
Yahya was referred by Ibn c Umar, wrote to Nasr 
to giant immunity to Yahya and his friends and 
to release them With a warning against any 
attempts at rebellion and orders to go to the 
caliph, Nasr dismissed him and gave him money 
and animals for his journey In keeping with 
Nasr’s orders, the governors of Sarakhs, Tils and 
Abrashahr (1 e. Naisabur) would not allow the 
c Alid to stop there Yahya thus came to the 
frontier town of Baihak Probably from fear of 
Ibn c Umai, he preferred not to go further west. 
According to al-Ifada (fol. I3 a below), from here 
he published an appeal ( da c wa ) to follow him 70 
men are said to have acknowledged him With 
his little force, he turned against the commander 
of Abrashahr, c Amr b Zurai a, after demanding their 
mounts from a caravan on the way. In spite of 
the superior force of the enemy, he was able to 
fight successfully. Ibn Zurara fell, according to 
Yakut (ed Wiistenfeld, 1 630), in the village of 
Bushtanikan near Naisabur and in his camp 
Yahya seized many riding-animals He then suc- 
ceeded in fighting his way through the district 
of Herat into al-DjOzadjan, where he gained some 
adherents. But soon after this a strong body of 
cavalry under Salm b Ahwaz sent by Nasr over- 
took him. After three days desperate fighting in 
the village of Arghuwa (>) he was killed with his 
followers (probably m Ramadan 125= June 743). 

Accoiding to the c Umdat al-Tahb , Yahya was 
18 years of age at his death; other sources say 
28 His head was sent to Damascus and put up 
there and his body placed over the gate of the 
capital of al-DjUzadjan, AnbEr (AnbSr; cf. Yafcut, 

1 370, 367) until followers of Abu Muslim [q. v.] 
took it down and buried it. His tomb became a 
place of pilgrimage 

YahyS’s death and the shameful treatment of 
his body deeply affected the Sh^a of Khurasan. 
Vengeance for Yahya became the watchword of 
the followers of AbH Muslim, who executed those 
concerned m his death. 

The Zaidls regard YahyS as one of their irngms. 
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Bibliography al-Tabari, ed de Goeje, 
see Indices, ai-Ya c £t!bI, ed. Houtsma, ii. 392, 
397 S Q* > do., Kitab al-Buldan , in B. G A ., vii. 
302; Ibn Kutaiba, Kttab al-Ma^artfy ed. Wti- 
stenfeld, p. 1 1 1 ; al-Mas c udI, ed. Pans, vi. 2-4, 
79; Abu ’1-Faradj al-lsfah5nl, Makatil al-Talt - 
b'tyin (lith Teheran 1307), p 61-64 (on margin 
of Fakhr al-Dln Ahmad al-Na^jaft, al-Munta- 
&hab f 'l-Maratfai xva ' l- Kh utab^ lith Bombay 
1311, p. 182 — 191); Ibn Muhanna 5 al-Hasanl, 
T Jmdat al-faltb ft Ansab Al Abi Talib (lith 
Bombay 1318), p 230 sqq ; Hamd Allah Mu- 
stawfl, TaWikh-i Guzida , in G M. S , xvi/u 
London 1910, p 283 sq . , Abu ’l- c Abbas Ahmad 
b. IbrShlm al-Hasani, Kttab al-Masabih , Cod 
Ambr , NS, A 55, fol 51a — 52b, Abu Talib 
al-Bathani, al-Ifada ft Ta^rikh al-A ) itntna al- 
Saddy MS Leyden, Or 1974, fol I2 a — 14b, 
Hamid b. Ahmad al-Mahalll, al-Hadatk al-war- 
diya ft Manaktb A* unmat al-Zatdtyay MS Mu- 
nich, Ar. 86, fol. 82 sq , G. van Vloten, De 
Opkomst der Abbas/den in Chorasan , Diss Ley- 
den 1890, p 60 — 62, J Wellhausen, Dte relt- 
gios-pohttschen Opposittonspai teun tm alien Islam 
{Abh G. IV. Gott.y N. S , v 3, Berlin 1901), 
p. 97 sq. y do, Das Arabische Reich und setn 
Sturz , Berlin 1902, p 21 1, 31 IJ R. Strothmann, 
Das Staatsrecht der Zaiditen, Strassburg 1912, 
p 74, 107 , C van Arendonk, De Opkomst 
van het Zatdtetische Imamaat in Ye men , Leyden 
1919, p- 3 os I > 32, 37 (C van Arendonk) 
YAlLA (East. Turk yatlak , from yai “summer” 
and the suffix lak) “summer encampment”, 
usually situated in the mountains, to which people 
resort to in order to avoid the heat of summer, 
opp. ktshla { kishlak , from ktsh “winter” and the 
suffix lak), “dwelling-place in wintei” (whence in 
Osmanli Turkish the meaning “bariacks”). When 
the hot summer days approach, the inhabitants of 
the villages take their cattle with them to the 
highlands (cf. the Swiss mat ten). When the kishlak 
of Adjw&n near Tabriz was left by its inhabitants 
who went to the yailak of the Kara-Bagh, fire 
was put to all the huts ( c AinI, Masaltk al-Abjar , 
as cited by Quatremere, Htstoire des Mongols , 1. 
21, NO 27) 

Bibliography. Fr. Sarre, Retse in Klein - 
asien , Berlin, 1896, p 75, 90, 136, Polak, 
Persien , Leipzig 1865, 1 10 1 (Cl. Hu art) 
YA c ifU B, the patriarch, the son of Isaac 
in the Bible, is in the early Meccan Suras (vi. 84 ; 
xix. 50; xxi. 72; xxix. 26) the brother of Ishak, 
son of Ibrahim, the genealogy Ibrahim, Isma'll, 
Ishak, Ya'fcub, the (12) tubes (11. 130, 134), is 
more true to the Bible. Ya^Ub is numbered among 
the Prophets (xix 50) He is once or twice men- 
tioned m the YQsuf Sura. Ya c kub orders his sons 
not to go through a door (xn. 93), he becomes 
blind through sorrow and regains his sight when 
Joseph’s coat touches his eye (xn. 93, 94). 

Post-Kur’amc legend relates that Ya c kUb and 
Esau fought already in their mother’s womb, that 
Ya c kQb was to be born first but to spare his 
mother took second place: Ya c kflb was really 
entitled to the rights of the first-born (Tabari, i. 
350). Yakub’s journey to Haran and his stay with 
Laban are told as in the Bible but in several ver- 
sions Ya c ^ub only marries Rahil after Leah’s death. 
The YUsuf Sflra receives many embellishments. 
On hearing that a wolf has torn Yusuf to pieces, 
Ya c kab wishes to see the wolf; the brothers bring 


^tie first wolf they can find but this beast mira- 
culously begins to speak and exposes their deceit. 
Many reasons are given as to why Ya c lplb has to 
suffer Ya c kub writes a lettei to the king of Egypt. 
After eighty years of separation, Ya c ^ab recognises 
at a distance of 80 parasangs the heavenly aura 
of Yusuf The haggada is known accoidmg to 
which Esau and Ya°kHb dispute about the burial- 
place m Machpelah “thou hast made me lose the 
blessing, thou shall not make me lose the tomb 4 
(Tabari, 1. 359, very similarly Sdfa 1 3 a ; later 
parallels in Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews , v. 
37 1 1 422. 

Bibliography Tabail, ed Leyden, 1. 354— 
413, al-IhaHabi, Ktsa$ al-Anbiya\ Cairo 1325, 
p 67 — 89, al-Kisa J i, Ktfaj al-Anbty 3 \ ed. Eisen- 
berg, p 153 — 156, A Geigei, IVas hat Mo- 
hammed etc., 1902 2 , p 135 — 13^ ; J. Horovitz, 
Ko 1 anise he Unto sue hungen, 1926, p. 152 sq , 
Snouck Hurgionje, Verspretde Geschnften^ 1. 24. 

_ (Bernhard Heller) 

YA C KUB n al-LAITH [See Safi-arids] 
YA c F:UB BEY [See Germian Oqhlu ] 
al-YA c KUBI Ahmad b. AbI Ya c kUb b. Dja c - 
FAR B WAHB B WXDIH AL-KATIB AL- C ABBAsI, 
an Arab historian and geographer, a 
descendant of the Wadih, a fieedman of Salih and 
later of his father, the Caliph al-Mansur, after 
whom the family takes the name al- c Abbasf. Like 
his ancestor, who as governoi of Egypt paid with 
his life for the protection which he gave to Idris 
b. c Abd Allah on his flight after his defeat at 
al-Fakhkh in 169 (785), our author was also a 
Shl c i of the moderate Musawiya who belong to the 
Imamls He spent his youth in Armenia and in the 
service of the Tahinds in Khurasan, whose doings 
he celebrated in a special work {Hist , 11 537, 5 ). 
He seems to have written his history of the world 
which he brought down to the year 259 (872) 
while still in the east It begins with the history 
of the patriarchs of Israel, then gives the story 
of the Messiah and the Apostles, of the rulers of 
Syria, Assyria and Babylon, the Indians, Greeks 
and Romans, Persians, northern peoples including 
the Turks, Chinese, Egyptians, Berbers, Abyssinians, 
Bedja and negroes and lastly the pie-Isl5mic Arabs. 
The second part, almost twice as long, begins with 
the birth of the Prophet and brings the histoiy 
of Islam down to 259 (872). Besides the Shi c a 
tendency, which however never influences him 
sufficiently to present a false view, Ins fondness 
for astrology is apparent, for he gives at the 
beginning of each reign the exact constellation His 
work is of importance as a check on the tradition 
which is otherwise almost entiiely dependent on 
Tabari, although his interest in speeches and letters 
often leads him to digressions. He also hardly ever 
mentions his sources and his account of contem- 
porary events is confined to few bnef references. 
In addition to the Cambridge MS. from which 
M. Th. Houtsma edited the work {Ibn Wadhth 
qui dicitur al-Ja'qubi histortae , 2 vols., Leyden 
1883), another is now known in Top Kapu {R S (7., 
lv. 708), cf. M. J. de Goeje, Ober die Geschichte der 
Abbasiden von al-Ja c kubi , m Travaux de la 
session du congr. mternat. des or ., St. Petersburg 
and Leyden 1879, ii. 153 — 166; M. Klamroth, 
Der Auszug aus den Evangelten bet dem arab. 
Histortker Jaqubi , in Festschr . zur Etnweihung 
des JVilhelmsgymnasium in Hamburg , 1885; do., 
Vber die Auszuge aus grtechtschen Schriftstellern 
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bet al-Jalqubi, in Z. D. M, G ., xl, 189 — 233, 
612 — 838; xh. 415 — 442. * 

After the fall of the Tahirids, Ya c kQbI went to 
Egypt where he died in 284 (897) In 278 (891) 
he wiote there his ‘geographical work Kttab al- 
Buldan , foi which he had been collecting material 
by research in literature and making enquiries of 
travelleis His interests are predominantly statistical 
and topographical, he gives the distances only 
roughly m days’ journeys and lays special weight 
on giving the yields of taxation He begins with a 
detailed description of Baghdad and S&mair£, then 
goes on to Ir 5 n and TQran with northern Afghan- 
istan. Kufa with west and south Arabia follow, 
then Basra with Central Arabia, but this part with 
the description of India, China and the Byzantine 
Empire is now lost The description of Syna with 
its military colonies was followed by that of Egypt, 
Nubia and the Maghrib The concluding pait is 
a section on the governors of Sidjistan down to 
the death of al-Mansur, with which this pi o vince 
lost its independence and became amalgamated 
with Khurasan, and of Khurasan to the end of 
the Tahinds His style is simple and his text free 
fiom the fables so beloved by the geographers of 
the time See M J de Goeje, Specimen e litei ts 
onentahbus exhibens descrip ttonem al- Maghrtbi 
sumtam e libro regtonum al-Jaqubu , Leyden i860; 
Kitab al-boldan auctore Ahmed ibn abi Jdkub ibn 
Wadhih al-Kaiib al-Jd'kubi , ed M. J de Goeje, 
B. G A , vii., tbtd 1892. His works quoted on the 
Geography of the Byzantine Empne and on the 
histoiy of the conquest of Africa aie lost 

Bibliography Yakut, I? shad al-Arib , ed. 
Margoliouth, 11 156; D S Margoliouth, Lectures 
on Arabic Historians , Calcutta 1930, p 125^ 
__ _ (C Brockelmann) 

YA$UT ai -RUMl, or, according to a genealogy 
which he assumed later, Shiiiab al-DIn AbU c Abd 
Ai lah Ya c kUb b c Abd Ailah al-IIamawI, the 
famous Arab encyclopaedist Born in 575 
(1179) ia Byzantine terntory of non-Arab paients 
(hence his ethnic al-Riimi ), he was captured when 
a boy, sold as a slave in Baghdad and purchased 
by a certain c Askar b. Ibrahim al-IIamawf, a 
merchant in the capital of the caliphs. c Askar 
gave Yal^ut, who added to his name his master’s 
ethnic, a good education and a few years later 
sent him to trade in the Persian Gulf in the 
island of Kishm [q v ], c UmSn and Syria Manu- 
mitted in 596 (1199) and estranged for a time 
from c Askar, Yakut took to copying for a living, 
attended the lectures of the grammarian al- c Qkban 
(d 616=1219), became reconciled with his old 
master and resumed his trading journeys for him, 
settled in Baghdad on his death and became a 
bookseller In 610 (1213) however, he again resumed 
his life of travel. We now find him in Tabiiz, 
next year in Syria or Egypt, and in 612 (1215) 
at Damascus again wheie he was neaily lynched 
for his anti- c Alid views but he escaped to Aleppo, 
MQsul, KhuiasSn and Marw. He spent nearly 2 
years in this town, ransacking the libraries. He 
now began to put together the material for his 
principal books. At the end of 615 (1218) he left 
his studious letirement and visited Kh^grizm (the 
modern Khlwa) Hearing however of the coming 
of the Mongol hordes led by Cingiz-KjjSn in 616 
(1219) he fled hurriedly, abandoning all his pro- 
perty, to Mosul where he arrived completely desti- 
tute in Rafljab 617 -(Sept. 1220) He wrote a 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, IV, 


letter seeking assistance from the vizier Ibn al- 
Kiftl [q v.] then in Aleppo. The latter supplied 
him with means of rejoining him in 619 (1222) 
But two years later, Yakut returned to Mosul and 
settled down to finish his geographical dictionary, 
which he completed on 20* h Safar 621 (March 13, 
1224) However he did not stay long here, but 
went to Egypt at the end of this year, returned 
to Aleppo at the beginning of 625 (1228), and 
had put the finishing touches to his geographical 
compilations when he died on 20th Ramadan 626 
(Aug. 20, 1229) 

A certain number of Yakut’s works seem now 
to be lost. This is the case with the Kitab al - 
Mabda 3 wa 'l-Mc?al and Kitab al-Duwal , on history, 
the Kitab Akhbar al-Mutanabbi and the Kttab 
Abhbar al-Shu c ar<? , the Mif&am al-Udabt f and 
the Muldpam al- Shuman z 3 , on biography, the Kttab 
c Urt'ivan al-A ghani^ perhaps extracted fiom the Ki- 
tab al-Aghant of Abu ’ 1 -Faradj al-IsfahSni Of 
Yakut’s work we have only the following 1. Ki- 
tab al-Muktadab fi W-Ansab , on the Arab genea- 
logies (Mss in Cairo) 2. Kttab IrsJiad al-Arib ilU 
M air if at al-Adib (in Ibn Khallikan Irshad al-Alibbl? 
tla Mfnfat al-Udaba *), better known as Mtldjam 
al-Udabc? or Tabakat al-Udaba? (ed. by Margoliouth, 
in G M S, Leyden 1907 — 1931, 6 vols.) This 
considerable work contains, in alphabetical order, 
biographies of grammarians, philologists, calligra- 
phers, men of letters, poets and in a general way 
all those who have dealt with adab It has not 
come down to us in its entirety 3 The Mtfdjam 
al-Buldan , on which Yajcut worked from 1212 
till his death (see Wustenfeld, Jacut's geographi - 
sches Wortei buch, Leipzig 1866 — 1873, 6 vols ; 
2nd ed , 1924, Cairo 1906 — 1907, with a modem 
supplement for Europe, America, etc. 10 vols) 
This dictionary contains not only geogiaphical in- 
formation but also under each place-name astro- 
logical and historical data, quotations from poems 
and a list of eminent natives of the place. This 
mixture of history and geography, which is by no 
means peculiar to Yakut, led another compiler, 
c Abd al-Mu 5 mm b c Abd al-Hakk (d. 735 = 1339), 
to prepare an abridgment entitled Maraud al-Ittila' 
c ala Asmti* al-Amkttta wa'l-Bikal (ed by Juynboll, 
Leyden 1851 — 1864, 4 vols) containing only the 
geographical matter of the al-Buldan, 4 

Kitab al-MusAiai ik 7 vad^<** 70a ’ l-Mukhtaltf 
composed m 623 (1226), remodelled in 626 (1229) 
(ed. by Wustenfeld, Gottingen 1846, 1 vol.) It is 
a dictionary of place-names of the same spelling 
which are applied to seveial different places 

Yakut is closely connected with the school of 
compilers who, like Ibn al-Kifti, al-KazwIni, Ibn 
Khallikan, without producing any original work, 
extracted with remaikable skill the essentials from 
the work of their predecessors, completed and 
coriected in detail the information found in books 
and presented the whole in accessible and handy 
fashion Yakut in a general way confines himself 
to quoting the actual words of the authors from 
whom he borrows, not omitting to give the source. 
In this way there have been preserved for us 
numerous fragments of works now lost 

Btbliogt aph\ . Ibn Khallikan (Cairo 1310), 
ii. 210 — 214; G. ZaidSn, Talrikk Adab al - 
Lughat al- c Arabiya (Cairo 1931), iii. 88 — 90; 
Sarkis, Mtfdjam al-Ma(bfIat (Cairo 1930), col. 
1941; Wtistenfeld, in Z,D.M ( 7 ., 1864, p. 397 
sqq. , Reinaud, Introd, h la Geographie des 
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Orientaux , preface to the Geographic d'Aboul- 
feda (Paris 1848), 1., cxxix. sqq.; do., in J.A . , 
i860; Herr, Du his tor, und geogr, Quellen in 
Jaqut's geogr, Wor ter buck (Strassburg 1898); 
Brockelmann, G.A,L. y 1. 479 — 481, Huart, Litt, 
arabfyV, 301—303. (R. BLACHfeRB) 

YA$UT al-MUSTA^IMI, DiamXl al-DIn Abu 
b c Abd AllXh, a famous calli- 
grapher, was a slave of the last c AbbSsid caliph 
of Baghdad, al-Musta'si m i who had him brought 
up and educated, whence his surname. His origin 
is unknown ; some say he was a Greek from 
Amasia; he was probably carried off on a razzia 
while still very young. He was a eunuch He 
died at Baghdad in 698 (1298) at the age of 80 
(lunar years) which would make him born in 
618 (1221) The continuer of Ibn al-Bawwab, 
he was called Kiblat aUKuttdb , “model of calli 
graphers”, and was head of a school, he also 
wrote in prose and verse , we have by him a 
Kildb Akhbar , an anthology written in 662 (1264) 
and the Afkdr al-Hukatna? , a collection of apho- 
risms (printed at Constantinople in 1300) Kurins, 
said to be copied by him, are in the following 
libraries St Sofia, 654 (1256), Hamldlya turbe 
at Bagh£e-Kapu (Constantinople), 662 (1264) , Cairo 
(Moritz, N° 89), Pans, Biblioth&que Nationale, 
fonds arabe, N°. 6082 ; Peytel Collection, 681 
(1282), etc. 

Bibliography. Habib Efendi, Khatt u-Khat- 
tatan , Constantinople 1305, p 51, Mliza Sen- 
gilftkh, Imtihan al-Fudala ! 5 , Teheran 1291, p 3 
sqq (not paginated), Cl Huart, Calhgraphes e t 
Mimatunstes , Pans 1908, p 84 sqq ; Quatre- 
mere, Hist, des Mamlouks , 11/11. 140, note II ; 
Weijers, Onentaha , 11. 291 ; Brockelmann, G.A. 
L , 1. 353; Edw G Browne, A Literary History 
of Persia , ii 487 (Cl Huari) 

YAM. i. Name of a tribe belonging to 
Hamdan in South Arabia, described by Ibn 
al-Mudj5wir as the Banu Yam b. Asba c living in 
al-Kadim and in the wadis of al-H5mk and al- 
IJukka Al-Hamd5nl numbers the Band Yam among 
the tribes who speak a pure Arabic but E. Glaser 
established the fact that their dialect is different 
from the Arabic which is spoken in the Yaman 
highlands The Band Y5m are, according to Passama, 
the finest type of men among the southein Arabs, 
of fine physique, proud and warlike. They live in 
Nadjran and belong to the sect of the Isma c lllya 
which is found not only in NadjrSn and Hamdan 
but also in Taiba, Haraz, Sa c f5n and several places 
in Yerlm and is under the leadership of the Da c I 
KabfPil Y5m, who lives at Bedr Since about 1760 
this dignity has been hereditary in the al-Makraml 
family, the founder of which extended the power 
of the tribe in 1763 beyond Na<|jr5n to Sa c fan, 
HarSz, Menakha and Taiba and thrust their plun- 
dering raids into towns on the coast They were 
able to retain their power and prestige afterwards 
The tribe of Yam was represented in the embassy 
to the Prophet, which adopted Islam m the year 10 
under the leadership of Malik b. Namat. When 
Sultan Selim conquered the Yemen, the Yam as- 
sisted the Turks and were rewarded with the right 
to levy tribute on the tribes subdued by the Turks 
This of course did not prevent them supporting 
the Imam Kasim about 1640 m driving the Turks 
out of the Yaman. The Da'f of Yam was however 
able to re-establish good relations with Constan- 
tinople in 1834 and his successors also were friendly 


with the Turks so long as the latter held firm 
control of the Yaman. 

*2 Name of a Mil&lSf in the Yaman, 
which included the sphere of influence of the tribe 
of Yam. 

3. Name of a mountain in the Yaman jQjawf 
between the wadis of Khand and al-Ferda. 

Bibliography * al-Mufcaddasi, B. G.A. , iii. 
88; Ibn Khurdadhbih, B.G A.^ vi. 137; al- 
Hamdani, $tfat Qazirat al^Arab, ed. D H. 
Muller, Leyden 1884—1891, p 115,9, 136, 3, 
4 ; Ya^ut, Mu'-ifyam, ed. Wiistenfeld, iv . 1004, 
al-Bakrl, Mu'd^am, ed. Wustenfeld, 11.614,849; 
A Sprenger, Die Post - und Reiserouten des 
Orients ( Abh . f. d. Kunde des Morgenlandes , 111./3, 
Leipzig 1864), p 155; do., Das Leben und 
die Lehre des Mohammad , 111. (Berlin 1869), 
p. 456, 457; do., Dte alte Geographte Arabiens , 
Berlin 1875, P* 2 9 2 » C Ritter, Die Erdkunde 
von Asten y viii./r, Berlin 1846, p. 954, 1008 — 
1014; M Tamisier, Voyage en Arabic , ii , Paris 
1840, p 186 sq , J Wellhausen, Skizzen und 
Voraibeiteny iv., Berlin 1889, p. 179 sq ; J. 
Sperber, Die Sc hr et ben Muhammads an die 
Stamme Arabiens (Disseit., M. S 0 . S As , xix , 
1916/11.), p 80; E. Glaser, Retse nach Manb t 
Vienna 1913, p. 22, 29, 118, 128, 165, J. 
Halevy, Rapport sur une mission ai cheologique 
dans le Yemen , in J. A ., ser. vi., vol. xix , 
Paris 1872, p. 30; A Giohmann, Sudarabien 
als Wirtschaftsgebiety Vienna 1922, p. 4, 49, 
51, 97, note 1, 104 (Adolf Grohmann) 
YAMAK_ [See Janissaries ] 
al-YAMAMA, a district in Central 
Arabia, which was originally called £)jaww 
(“the bottom of a valley”). The name of YamSma 
is said to go back to the seeress Zarka 5 al-YamSma, 
who plays a prominent part in the story of the 
decline of the tribes of Tasm and Bjadfs. The 
district was first of all called after hei Djaww 
al-Yamama, then simply al-YamSma The statement 
that al-Yamama lies on the long ridge of the 
c Arid, to which belongs its chief wadi c Ird, which 
runs through the district, shows, like the long 
list of place-names and not least the very con- 
siderable yield m taxation, 510,000 dinars ac- 
cording to Kudama b. 32ja c far, that it must have 
been an extensive area, which included a conside- 
rable portion of the range now called Ejebel 
Tuwaik The boundaries given by Jomard, who 
understands the statements of IdrisI and Abu 
’l-Fida 5 to mean that al-Yamama included the 
provinces of al- c And and al-Khardj, are probably 
too extensive. It is not however possible to define 
exactly the limits of this region which was very 
important in ancient Arabia; the DahnS however 
was the frontier on the east. 

The name al-YamSma is now given to an oasis 
in the Wadi c AdjaimI on the southeastern slope 
of the Pjebel Tuwail^, which consists of a palm- 
grove, a mile square with four villages, m front 
of which lies an extensive area covered with the 
ruins of palaces and dwelling-houses. Philby there- 
fore seeks to locate the ancient Yamama in the 
angle formed by the Wadis Hanlfa and Nis8h. 
Its first capital was al-Khi<jrima in the Wadi 
Vlr<J (or Wadi Ban! Hanlfa), later in the second 
half of the fourth century a. h. the market town 
of Hadjr al-Yamama or al-Hadjr, which was 
however already in ruins in the time of IdrisI. 
The following places in it are also mentioned; 
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Manfaha, Wabra, al-'Awfca, QbabrS 5 , Muha shsh ama, 
il- c Amm 5 riya, FaighSn, al-HaddSr, Dahik, TUdm, 
il-Mi^rSt, al-Sal, Salamlya, al-Kuraiya, al-MadjSza, 
Ma 3 wRn and al-Nafcb. Al-Khi 4 rima is described as 
m important town/ smaller than al-Madlna, but 
rich in palms and fruit-trees. Among the crops 
.he most important was wheat, which was even 
>ent to the caliph’s table (it was known as Baid <f 
il-Yamamd ), there was also excellent fruit and 
iates. The beef was well flavoured as there were 
ine pastures and the drinking-water excellent. A 
speciality of al-Yam 5 ma was the slave girls who 
etched high prices for their complexion — up 
to as much as 100,000 dirhams. 

In the pre-IslRmic period al-YamRma was in- 
habited by the J)jad!s, who had their strongholds 
n the c Ird valley and along with the Tasm whose 
irmy they destroyed here, were under Himyarite 
r ule. After their decline, which South Arabian 
egend narrates fully, we find the BanE Hanifa 
3 . Ludjaim who, after being almost annihilated 
n the battle against the rival prophet Musailima 
a. ThumSma (12 A H.) submitted to Islam At 
1 later period al-Yam 5 ma was settled by the 
Numair b c AmIr and Bahila b Ya'sur as well as 
3 y the Tamlm and their clients of other tribes 
\t the present day the district belongs to the 
Wahh&bl kingdom, has about 2,000 inhabitants 
ind has sunk to a low level. Philby no doubt 
lghtly ascribes the destruction of the old cultivated 
iaDd to a disastrous flood in the valley of the 
Flanlfa. 
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al-YAMAN, formerly a province, now 
in lmSmate in the southwest of the 
\rabian peninsula. The name is variously 
ixplained; some say it was given because the 
Zaman lies to the right of the Ka c ba or to the right 
)f the sun (al-Bakrl, 11 856), others because Yuktan 
3. c Abir and his companions turned right on 
separating from the other Aiabs {B. G.A y \ 33, 
ifalcUt, iv. 1034), while others again derive the 
tame from the eponymous hero Yaman b. Kahtan 
cf. al-Wasi% p. 281). Sprenger thinks the Greeks 
md Romans translated Teman and Yaman by 
*eudaemon” and “felix” and included under Aiabia 
Felix all the land south of Sham. This coincides 
oughly with the delimitation of the Yaman 
ittnbuted to Muhammad, who is said to have 
:limbed a mound at TabUk and pointing to the 
aorth said “All this is al-ShSm” and turning to 
he south “All this is al- Yaman” (Sprenger, p. 9). 
The greatest extension of the Yaman to the north 
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actually corresponds very well with the boundary 
of Arabia Felix which, according to Ptolemy, vi. 

7, 2, a 7 , begins about 6 miles south of al- c Akaba 
and the northern frontier of which runs from there 
northeastwards to the foot of the SharS 3 range and 
then turning east, crossing the northern edge of 
the desert of al-NufUd, ends at al-Nedjef. Al- 
Wasi'i (p. 282) also represents al-Yaman as 
bounded m the east by the Persian Gulf, in the 
south by the Arabian Sea, in the west by the 
Red Sea and in the north by the Gulf of Kulzum, 
the Syrian desert and the ‘Irak:. The frontiers given 
by the Arab geographers are considerably narrower. 
Accoiding to Ibn JChurdadhbih (p. 135, 137, 189) 
and IdrlsI (p. 143 sq .), the northern frontier of 

l he Y aman ends at the tree called Talhat al-Mahk 
between al-Muh^jira and Sarflm Rah south of 
Mecca According to others, it begins below Tathllth, 
while al-Asma l I (Yakut, iv. 1035) makes the 
northern boundary run from c Om 5 n through NadjrRn; 
Hamdanl (p. 51; Yakut, iv 1035) more accurately 
lays it through Yabrln, south of al-YamRma, via al- 
Hudjaira, Tathllth, £>jura§h and Kutna to the coast 
towards Kudummul near Hamida (17 0 52'). Ibn 
Hawkal (p 18) who includes two thirds of the 
Diyar al- c Arab m the Yaman, puts the northern 
limit at al-Sirram, Yalamlam, al-Ta 5 if and makes 
it run through the highlands to the Persian Gulf, 
this makes it intelligible why some geographers 
even include Mecca in the Yaman Tihama. Towards 
the east the Yaman extends over Hadramot, a 1 -Shi hr 
(Mahia), Zafar (Dofar); even ‘Oman is sometimes 
included in the Yaman when it is not (as e g. 
in MakdisI, p. 68) made a separate province. The 
whole of this extensive territory, which al-Dimaghkl 
(p 216) divides into 24 administrative districts 
( mtkhlaf ), was in the early days of Islam divided 
into three: San c a 3 , al-£)janad and HadramSt (or 
Zafar) under separate governors The taxes under 
the c Abbasids yielded 600,000 dinars (B G A , 
vi. 144, 249, 251) After the Yaman broke off 
from the c Abbasid empire its area diminished 
considerably and its administrative divisions varied 
substantially; sometimes the Sunn! TihSma with 
its capital Zabid was actually independent of the 
Zaidl highlands with San'a 3 as capital. When C. 
Niebuhr tiavelled in the Yaman he ascertained 
that the following districts were independent . 

I. Yaman m the narrower sense with §an c a 5 ; 
2 c Aden with its hinterland, 3. KawkabSn; 
4 Hashid and Bakil; 5 AbU c ArI§b>6- the lands 
lying between this and the Hidjaz; 7. KhawlRn ; 

8. Sahan with Sa c da; 9 NadjrSn; 10. Kahtan; 

II. al-Djawf with MSrib; 12. Nihm; 13. KhawlSn, 
S. E. of §an r a 5 , 14. Yafi c . 

The geographical definition of the Yaman be- 
comes still narrower under Turkish rule. The wilayet 
according to the provincial law of 19 th Rabi* II, 
1331 comprised the sandjak of San c 5 5 with the 
fcadas of H&tHz, Kawkaban, Anis, Hadje, DhamSr, 
Yarim, Reda c and c Amrfin, the sandjak of al-Hudaida 
with the V a 4 & s Zabid, Luhaiya, Zaidlya, Qjabal 
R 5 ma, Hadj&r, BSt al-Faklh and Badjil, and the 
sandjak of Ta c izz with the k a 4 Ss of Ibb, c Udain, 
Ka c taba, Hudjarlya, MukhS and Kama^ra. In the 
north it was adjoined towards 18 0 N. Lat. by the 
independent districts of AbU c ArIgh, Kalian, WSda c a, 
BilSd Yam (Nadjrfin), in the east by the Balad 
Ktaf, Bara(, the oasis of Kh^hb, al-Qjawf with 
Arhab and Nihm and also Mfirib, KhawlSn , Harib, 
Baihan and Ysfi c as well as the Fa41i region, and 
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in the south by the hinterland of 'Aden, which 
is under the protectorate of England and since 
the Anglo-Tuikish frontier adjustment of 1902 — 
1905 has endeavoured to push its boundary north- 
wards, which tendency has been repeatedly op- 
posed by the Im 5 m Yahya b Hamid al-Dln in 
recent yeais, his kingdom is bounded in the north 
by the HidjSz and Nadjd, and in the east in 
about 46° Long by Hadramot which the Imam 
legards as within Ins sphere of influence The official 
Turkish estimate of the aiea of the wilayet of 
Yaman is 191,100 sq.km but both higher and 
lower estimates are given. If we include the 
hinterland of Aden as well as the islands of 
Kamaran, Perim, SolcotrS and JChuryan-MarySn, 
which belong to India (Bombay), we get roughly 
195,000 sq km The estimates of the population 
vary quite as much The English figure is 1,000,000 
foi the Yaman, and 100,000 for the protectorate 
of l Aden E Glasei ( Tagebuch , vm , 1886, p. 45) 
gives the Turkish Yaman 1,800,000 inhabitants, 
al-\Vasi c I, 5,000,000 The population of the Yaman 
is, apart from about 60,000 Jews and a few Christians 
and Paisees, entirely Muslim, blit of different schools 
The highlands between Sa c da, Yaiim and 'Aththara 
and the whole of the east including al-Djawf aie 
Zaidl, the TihSma, Ta'izziya and Hadiamot, Shafi c i 
The IsmaSlIya includes among its followers the 
districts of Nadjian, Ilamdan, 'laiba, Haiaz, Sa'fan 
and the neighbouihood of Yarim The Ya c kubi 
sect has followers in the viunity of Menakha 
The anthropological classification of the popu- 
lation is not yet settled Theie is undoubtedly a 
strong Ilanntic element of the same type as in 
North Africa, alongside of which the dolichoce- 
phalous Semitic race of northern Arabia and the 
short and high headed, large-nosed race of hither 
Asia, not to mention a negro element, foim a 
strong component in the racial mixture of South 
Arabia, at the basis of which there is probably 
an ancient pigmy people 

The sharp distinction between the low lying 
coast-lands and the highlands of the Yaman had 
already been noticed by the Arab geographers 
The former, 25 — 45 miles in breadth, passes into 
an undulating area of sandy, hilly country with 
occasional ridges and cones standing out like islands, 
which is succeeded by the bordeung echelon of 
foot hills, then an outer trench-zone, on which 
abuts the curved and broken edge of the Arabian 
plateau. An inner tiench-zone follows, and forms 
the transition to the eastern highlands The 
Yaman highlands, the scene of a great upheaval, 
in the angle of two great depressions, has thus 
become a great mountain area which contains the 
highest peaks in Arabia (about 10,000 feet) and 
has towns (M 3 ub, San'S 3 ) at a level of 3,500 to 
7,000 feet. The extensive desert known as Rub c 
al-Khali which bounds the Yaman on the east and 
stretches in the form of a wide valley between 
Nadjd and Hadram 5 t, has only been made better 
known recently through the explorations of B. 
Thomas and Philby Al-Yaman has not unjustly 
been called the “Green” (al-KhadrS 3 ) A’ fairly 
intensive system of agriculture is possible not only 
in the plains of the coast (especially producing 
millet and maize) but also in the bordering foot- 
hills, which are very favoured climatically and 
have a luxurious vegetation An arduous but 
intensive system of cultivation is carried on 
artificial terraces. The most valuable article of 


cultivation is the coffee plant; the eastern slopes 
of the inner lulls are permanently cultivated since 
pcienmal streams and springs secure irrigation and 
wells make possible an intensive oasis-cultivation. 
The healthy climate of these inner valleys has in 
places led to a denser population than on the 
outer hills. On the edge of the eastern highlands 
at the mouths of the valleys there aie extensive 
oases which grow' dates (Djawf, Manb) That the 
centres of culture m ancient Arabia (Saba 3 , Ma c ln) 
grew up here is due to the great skill in irrigation 
works, of which the dam at Manb is an example 
Among the articles grown may be mentioned wheat 
from very early times; it does well at a medium 
height of 4,000 feet; millet, sorghum, maize and 
oats aie also grown The chief centres for cereals 
were Dhu I^uia, Khawlan, Dhamar, Ru c ain and 
al-Sahal The TihSma still produces 50 — 400 fold 
ciops and wide stretches e. g. in the plain of M 5 ub 
could be cultivated if they had a better system 
of lrngation Numerous fruits (apples, quinces, 
bananas, lemons, apucots, peaches, plums and 
oranges etc.) glow in the Yaman, especially in 
the Wadi Dahi at San'a 3 , the date and vine have 
also been cultivated since ancient times Vineyaids 
are often mentioned in the early south Arabian 
lnscuplions and the geographeis mention them 
in Saium Rah, Khaiwan, Afhafit and in the Wadi 
Dahr Among dye-yielding plants are indigo found 
paiticularly at Zabid, wars in Bilad Ilobesh, c Udain, 
Djible, Ibb etc., madder, safflowei and henna 
A widely distributed plant the leaves of which are 
used for chewing is kat ( Catha eduhs Fotsk ) 
The trees and shrubs which produced diugs and 
gums were of special importance in antiquity, 
especially frankincense and mynh The export of 
their resins laid the foundation for the prosperity 
of bouth Arabia, theie was also the aloe, an 
especially fine quality of which was found in 
Sokotra Mineral wealth is also to be found in 
the Yaman Gold is obtained in considerable 
quantities fiom the sands of the rivers and from 
mines, among jewels varieties of onyx and cornelians 
were esteemed. The high degree of culture also 
raised the level of local industries The weaving 
was particularly good , high prices were paid for 
striped cloaks fiom SahOl and Hibara Cotton was 
made as early as the sixth century a. D. Tanning 
and the manufacture of leather was general and 
increased consideiably in the period of Persian 
rule Yaman leather and book-bindings were greatly 
appreciated The chief manufacturing towns were 
Sa'da, Zabid, Djura^h and Nadjrfin. The manufacture 
of weapons was also a flourishing one, swords 
and cuirasses from the Yaman were highly prized 
as were the safety-locks still manufactured there. 
Other products of the Yaman which were exported 
were drinking vessels from Hall, palm leaf baskets 
from c Aththar, rope from Muhdjira ( B G.A . , 111. 
98). The favoured position of the Yaman as a 
centre of tiade for Indian products and valuable 
perfumes, which it held down to the middle ages, 
is now lost, probably for ever. Coffee, hides, drugs 
and resins and salt still have some importance m 
its export trade The most important harbours are 
'Aden, al-Hudaida, Mukljfi, Luhaiya, Mukalla and 
al-Shihr. The internal trade is still mainly conducted 
by caravans. The building of the first railway in 
the Yaman from al-Hudaida to §an c a 3 (begun in 
1912) was stopped by the Great War in 1915; 
the railway from 'Aden via Lahadj has only reached 
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Habll al-HamrS 5 . The difficulties in the internal 
transport of goods occasionally lead to disastioais 
famines but the economic development of the 
country is probably only a matter of time. 

It is not possible heie to trace the varied 
history of the Yaman through all the stages of 
its development from the conveision of the land 
to Islam which began as early as 9 A H. (cf. the 
articles §an‘a 3 and zabId and the short sketch 
of “Jemen 1m Islam” in M Hartmann, Die ara * 
bische Frage , p. 530 — 547 ). On the other hand, 
since conditions in the Yaman are much involved 
in general questions of eastern politics, it seems 
advisable to give an outline of events since the 
reconquest of the Yaman by the Turks. The 
incentive to more energetic action against the 
Yaman, which had been again administered as a 
wilayet by the Turks since 1849, was given by 
the opening of the Suez Canal and the desire to 
command the E coast of the Red Sea. In 1870 the 
Wall Halebli c All Pasha defeated the emu of c AsIr 
Muhammad b < A 3 id, who was thieatenmg al- 
Hudaida At this time the Turks held only al- 
Hudaida, Luhaiya, ZabId, Bet el-Faklh, BajJjil, 
MukhS, DjizSn, and half of Djabal Rema. The 
Tuikish force set out fiom Kunfuda against Suka 
and Reida in c Asir where c A 5 id had established 
himself but he had to surrender after a six days’ 
siege. The Tuikish commander Redlf Pasha had 
him put to death immediately after his surrender 
Aslr was now occupied by the Turks. Ahmad 
MukhtSi Pasha who had taken command after Redif 
Pagha’s illness advanced via Badjd, c A£hlll5ra to 
3 an‘a 5 (1871) ‘Amran, Kawkaban and §hibam 
were taken*, the Turkish advance was only checked 
befoie Sar 5 ra. In the south the Djabal Rgma and 
the Ta‘izzlya were occupied, a road made from 
ll-IIudaida to San c a 3 and the post to c Aden 
instituted. Ahmad Aiyub Prsha became governor 
jf the wilayet in place of Ahmad Mukhtar Pasha 
who had been summoned to Constantinople to a 
>eat in the cabinet in May 1873. Arhab, Hashid 
ind the Bilad Sanhan were taken and his successor 
Mustafa ‘Asim Pasha advanced as far as Suda and 
Shahara In spite of these successes, the risings of 
he Yamanls against the Turks continued to flare 
ip Hafiz Ism&‘il Hakkl Pasha, the successoi of 
MustafS c Asim, had to fight m Hamdan, Ha§hid 
ind at Luhaiya, not always with success, also in 
fiadS, Dhamar and al-Hodjerlya. In March 1882, 
lie was succeeded by Muhammad ‘Izzet Pasha 
whose diplomacy won over the D 5 C I of Y 5 m to 
Inve back the Imam Sharaf al-Din who had 
idvanced on ‘Amran and to obtain the recognition 
jf Turkish suzerainty in HabUr, Shahara and Sa‘da 
ind extend Turkish rule in the south as far as 
3 ab al-Mandab. Risings, which occasionally took 
jlace when the garrisons weie weakened, were 
‘asily suppressed. There was however a more 
iangeious one in 1892: San^ was besieged by 
he Arabs, Mengkha, pjible, Yarlm and Ta'izz 
massed to the Imam. Faidl Pasha put down the 
ebellion but in 1895 — 1896 war broke out again in 
he north, and the two following years there was 
:onsiderable unrest in the land; piracy m the Red 
5 ea even led to a demonstration by Italian cruisers 
>efore al-Hudaida (1902). The chain of isolated 
LCtions only produced a serious movement when 
he present Imam MahmUd Yal>y& b. Hamid al-Din, 

1 farseeing and vigorous man, undertook the 

eadership m 1904 and proclaimed the $ thad 1 


against the Turks. §an c 5 5 was invested by the 
forces of the Imam; the fighting outside the town 
went against the Turks and in April 1905 an 
agreement was reached by which fjan^ 3 and the 
vicinity passed into the hands of the Imam and 
the Turks agreed to withdraw MenSkha, Ta c izz, 
Ibb, Makhatir, Ka‘taba and Reda c alone remained 
in Turkish hands; the Porte however did not 
approve of the conditions of the peace but decided 
to send Ahmad Faidi Pasha to reconquer the lost 
territory , he retook San c & 3 after a march right 
across Arabia but lost it again after fierce fighting. 
The losses in men in this, the most serious rising, 
were so considerable that they were forced to 
negotiate with the Imam, missions being sent from 
Constantinople to the Yaman and vice-versa . In 
the meanwhile the governor Ahmad Faidl Pasha 
was replaced by the politic Hasan Tahsln Pasha 
who endeavoured to come to a satisfactory agreement 
with the Imam. At the Sultan’s request a deputation 
of Yaman notables came to Constantinople, the 
very excited negotiations however came to nothing 
m spite of the willingness to consider the Imam’s 
claims to independence After the victory of the 
Young Turks (1909) they appeared to be ready 
in Constantinople to carry through a complete 
reorganisation of the Yaman 

The province was to be divided into two separate 
wilayets the one comprising the highlands with 
c Amian, Hadje, Tawila, Dhamar and Yarlm, was 
to be directly administered by the Imam, the other 
part including the coast to be put under a new 
wall The two governors were to be independent 
and rule with the assistance 9f kadis and native 
gendarmerie according to the Sbari c a, the net 
yield from taxation was to be taken to Constanti- 
nople and sepaiate accounts kept. Menakha was 
to be the main Turkish garrison town The scheme 
of reform was upset by new risings m Sa c da, 
which although put down by the son of the Imam 
Sharaf al-Din, Muhammad Abu Naiba, gave a pretext 
to the Turks to resort to force once more. The 
policy of violence pursued by Muhammad c AlI 
Pasha had a disastrous effect for it produced a 
general rising, which became all the more dangerous 
when Saiyid Idris of c Aslr also attacked the Turks 
(1910) The struggle was finally concluded by the 
agreement of Da c ‘an in 19 11, which was concluded 
between c Izzet Pasha and Imam Yahya and con- 
tained 20 articles (W 5 si c I, p 236 — 239, Stuhlmann, 
p. 96 sq ) In this, the territorial status quo under 
Ahmad Mukhtar Pasha was lecognised, the appoint- 
ment of Zaidl judges by the Imam and the 
establishment of a court of appeal recognised; 
the Imam handed over a tenth to the government 
according to the' Shan c a, while his territory was 
recognised as autonomous The war between the 
Porte and Italy led to the blockade of the Yaman 
coast and the bombaidment of al-Hudaida, but the 
military assistance given by the Imam strengthened 
his relations with the Turks. Saiyid Muhammad 
al-ldrlsl, the ally of Italy, was defeated by the 
Imam’s troops This alliance was further strengthened 
by the World War In 1915 (01 even 1914?) 
Turkish troops and Yaman volunteers led by Sa^d 
Pasha attacked Lahadj and drove the English back 
to ‘Aden. In 1915 ‘Aden was cut off for a con- 
siderable time by land. The unfortunate result of 
the war in Palestine however affected the situation 
in the Yaman and in 1918 the Turks left the 
country by order of the Sul^ftn The ImSm moved 
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his capital first to al-Rawda (Aug. 1918) and then 
to SanV. The English bombarded al-Hudaida which 
they gave to their friend Saiyid Idris. The Imam 
then attacked c Aden and took several places m 
the hinterland, but an arrangement was soon come 
to In 1924 there was fighting in Bjawf with c Abd 
al- c AzIz b Sa c ud, but YahyS succeeded in taking 
al-Hudaida and al-Tihfima, and in the following 
year a treaty was concluded by Sir Gilbert Clayton 
between England and the Imam. More recently 
Italy’s active policy has involved the Im 5 m in her 
sphere of interest and this has been emphasised 
by a visit of YamanI notables to Italy. 
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1908, new ed 1916 (1 . 2,027,525); M. Beneyton, 
Empire Ottoman. Yemen . Chemtn de fer Ho- 
deidah- Sanaa et embranchements. Piemtbe re- 
connaissance de la mission d'etudes ( 1 909 - 19 1 2 ) ; 
Carte Internationale du monde, leaf : Aden, 1926 
(1 . 1,000,000). (Adolf Grohmann) 

YAMBO c . [See Yanbu c .] 

YAMlN, the most usual Muslim term 
for oath, from the meaning M the right hand”, 
according to al-Djawharl, §ihah , s.v., because these 
swearing take one another’s right hands but rather 
because participants in an oath in general use 
the right hand m the ceremony; cf. Ltsan al- 
c Arab, xvn. 356, 7 On the oath s HIIF and £ASAM. 
On particular expressions like Yamin al-Hmth , 
Yamln al-§abr , Yamin al-Kada? etc. s. Corpus 
Iuns dt Zaid Ibn c Ali , ed. Gnffini, Indices; II 
Mu^ta^ar o Sommarto del Dtrttto Malechita dt 
Halil Ibn Ishaq , transl Guidi and Santillana, i. 
JT xl. (Johs Pedersen) 

YANBU C (Yambo c ), a little port and also 
a town some distance inland on the west coast 
of Arabia; the former is also called Yanbu c al- 
Bahr or Sherm Yanbu c and the latter, 6 — 7 hours 
journey N. E. of it, is called Yanbu c al-Nakhl. 
The port, which has now replaced the old harbour 
of al-DjSr as the port of al-Madlna, lies on a 
shallow but wide bay with good anchorage, protected 
from the winds by an island lying outside it The 
town is divided by an arm of the sea into two 
parts and defended on the land side by a wall 
with towers, which has two gates, the Bab al- 
Madlna on the east and the BSb Masr on the 
north, as well as several others on the sea side The 
houses are badly built and the mosques insignificant. 
The harbour lives mainly by the trade of al-Madina 
which goes through it and does a busy traffic 
with Suwes, Kusair and Kene in Upper Egypt 
by native sailing ships The inland town of 
Yanbu c , written al-Yanbu c in Ibn Djubair, is an 
old settlement and probably identical with the 
xcofj.ii of Ptolemy The town, which was 
celebrated for its henna! , is described by the 
geographers al-lstakhri, Ibn Haw^al and al- 
MukaddasI as large, well populated and rich in 
palms and had a strong castle It was inhabited 
by AnsSr, members of the BanU Djuhama and 
Laith, the Prophet is said to have conducted the 
salat in its mosque. The oasis lies at the foot of 
a row of hills and owes its prosperity to a stream 
coming from them. Vegetables, dbura and tobacco 
are grown ; the greatest care is devoted to the date- 
palm groves which have been celebrated since 
these ancient times; the houses lie scattered among 
them. The tradition that the harbour of Yanbu* 
is a later foundation from Yanbu c al-Nakhl, where 
leading Yambawls have date-groves and country 
houses, still survives among the people. The name 
Yanbu c or Yanbli* (spring) is attributed to the 
wealth of the place in springs. 

B tbliograp hy\ al-Istakhrl, B. G. A , i. 21 ; 
Ibn Hawfcal, B.G.A., ii. 128, al-MukaddasI, 
B. G, A., iii. 83, 98; al-Bakri, Miff&am, ii. 
415 sq ., 856; YSfctlt, Mu c 4 iam , ed. Wtistenfeld, 
iv. 1038 sq .; Ibn Cjubair, Rihla , ed. Wright, 
Leyden 1852, p. 145; M. Tamisier, Voyage cn 
Arabic , Paris 1840, i. 53 sq.; J. R Wellsted, 
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R risen in Arabien , ed. by E. Rbdiger, Halle a/S. 

1842, it. 166 sq. ; C. Ritter, Die Erdkunde 

Asien , Berlin 1846, vm/i. 149 sq ., 181 ; Berlin 

1847, ii. 205 sqq.; A. Sprenger, Die alte Geo - 

graphte Arabtens, »Berne 1875, p. 26. 

(Adolf Grohmann) 

YARBU C , an important group of the 
tribe of Tamlm [q v.] Genealogy YarbS c b. 
Hanzala b. Malik b. Zaid ManSt b. Tamlm (Wus- 
tenfeld, Gen. Tab . , K 13). The same name is 
borne by other ethnic groups not only Tamlml 
(e. g. Yarbu c b. Malik b. Hanzala [K 14 and cf. 
Mufa 4 daliy&t , ed. Lyall, p 122, xg and parallel 
passages] and also Yarbtt c b. Tamlm in Ibn al- 
Kalbl, Diamharat al-Ansab ), but also of other 
tribes, of the south (Kalb, Sa c d Hudhain, Djuhaina) 
and of the north (GhatafSn, Thakif, GhanI, Sulaim, 
Hanlfa, c Amir b Sa c sa c a; we also find among the 
Kuraish a Yarbu c b c Ankatha b. c Amir b. Makh- 
zHm). Yarbi f being the name of a rodent widely 
distributed in Arabia, its application to the tribe 
has been taken as an example of totemism (W. 
Robertson Smith, Ktnshtp and Marriage in early 
Aiabia 2 , p. 235), a theory which however is now 
abandoned. Mythological legend which has survived 
to a greater extent in this connection than else- 
where among the tiaditions of the Tamlm, dwells 
on the mother of YaibG c , Djandala bint Fihr, of 
the Kin&na, who is said to have been violated 
one stormy night, and later married, by Malik b. 
c Amr b. Tamlm ( Dj amhara, Brit. Mus. MS. fol. 62*; 
Naktfid, ed Bevan, p 225, note 1 , this is per- 
haps an etiological myth, formed to explain certain 
connections between neighbouring clans) Compared 
with the other groups descended from Hanzala, 
reunited under the name of al-Bar 5 dj im, the 
Yarbu c appear isolated, probably because they were 
poweiful enough to do without a federative alliance. 
Indeed we find that even some of the sub-groups 
of the Yarbu c enjoy a certain autonomy, like the 
Riyah, the Kulaib, the Sallt, the Tha c laba, 
and the GhudSna. They are divided into two 
sections, the exact nature of which we do not 
know. al-Ahmal (Xha c laba, c Amr, Subaira and 
al-Harlth) and al-U^ad (Kulaib, GhudSna and 
al- c Anbar) Their territory was very extensive, for 
we find them practically throughout the whole 
extent of the terntoiy of the Tamlm, from YamSma 
to below the Euphrates; but their centre was the 
valley of al-Hazn of remarkable fertility, (cf. Yakut, 
Mif&am, 11. 261 and lii. 870; the name of one 
of their oases was Firdaws al-Iy 5 d) Although 
tradition mentions a towns ” belonging to them 
(WUstenfeld, Register , p. 254) they led a nomadic 
life, like most of the Tamlm. 

The history of the YarbU c during the Djahiliya 
is closely connected with that of the rest of the 
Tamlm, and on several occasions they took com- 
mand in the wars of the latter. Sometimes however 
we find them engaged by themselves in war with one 
or other of the neighouring tribes; for example 
they fought several battles alone with the Banfl 
ShaibSn, the best known being those of Dhg 
Tulfflc (Naktftd, p. 45 — 59, 73) and of al-Iyftd 
(ibid., p. 580 — 587, also known by other names), 
in which they took prisoner the famous Shaibfinl 
leader Bistam b. Kais (cf. E. Braunhch, Bistam 
ibn Qais , ein vorislamischer Beduinenfurst und 
Held , Leipzig 1923, passim) in spite of the sup- 
port given to the latter by the Persian governor 
of c Ain Tamr. 


At the beginning of Islfim, the attitude of the 
YarbQ c was that of hostile reserve. They did not 
dare declare openly against the powerful prophet 
of Madina but on his death they were the first 
to rebel. The prophetess SagjSh [q. v.] was one 
of them (the tradition which makes her belong 
to the Taghlib seems to have little authority) To 
the YarbtP also belonged the two brothers MSlik 
and Mutammim b Nuwaira whose relations with 
Khslid b. al-Walid made such a stir. After the 
suppression of the rtdda , however, the YarbE* like 
the rest of the Tamlm proved faithful to Islam 
and took an active part in the conquests: but 
their turbulent and rebellious nature was revealed 
in the considerable support they gave to the 
Khandjls : in the Kttab al-Aghani , vi. 4, it is 
noted that at the battle of Dawlab, in 65, where 
the forces of the Azral^Is were crushed, the leaders 
of the two parties, c Ubaid Allah b. Bashir al-Sal!{f 
aDd al-Rabi* b. c Amr al-Ghudani were both of Yarbu c . 

The many details that we possess of the deeds 
of the YarbS c during the wars of the DjShillya 
and even of those of the tribal wars of the 
Islamic period, have survived mainly because these 
wars are mentioned in the verses of Djarlr (who 
belonged to the clan of the Kulaib b. YarbU c ) and 
because his commentators discuss them fully — 
The YarbU c moreover gave to the poetry of the 
pre-Muhammadan period and of the first century 
A. H. quite a number of remarkable poets: in 
addition to those given at the end of the article 
tamIm we may mention Suhaim b. Wafchll al- 
Riyahi (cf. especially Afma c lyat , ed Ahlwardt, 
N°. 76), HSntha b Badr al-Ghud&nl, al-§hamardal 
b. Shank, of the Banu Tha c laba b. Yarbu c 
Bibliography : see the article TamIm 

(G. Levi Della Vida) 

al-YARMTTK, a river in Syria, now called 
§harl c at al-Manadira (from the Beduin tribe c Arab 
al-Man 5 dira). It rises in the HawrSn, flows west 
through a deeply cut valley of erosion, the Wadi 
al-Ramad, which describes a flat curve open to the 
south, to the Ghawr, where it flows into the Nahr 
al-Urdunn (the Jordan) below Lake Gennesareth at 
Djisr al-Mudjami c Pliny calls it ( Hist Nat., v. 
74) Hieromix or Hieromices (Gadara Hieromtce 
pi aefluente, var. Hteromtace\ the now so popular 
form “ Hieromax ” is not recorded). 

On the I2*h Radjab 15 (Aug 20, 636 a D ) in 
the celebrated battle on the Yarmflk an army of 
some 50,000 Byzantines was decisively defeated 
by an Arab force, probably half as strong, under 
Khalid b. al-Walid. The battlefield lay near the 
junction of the Nahr ai-Ruk^&d and the Yarmtlk 
not far from al-Wakilsa (the modern al-Yakflsa). 
According to Theophanes ( Chron ., ed. de Boor, 
P 33 2 )> the disaster to the Byzantine army took 
place xotrk rd (al-Ujabiya, now Ejabiye 

[q. v.]) kui 'UpiJiou%kv This battle was sometimes 
confused with that of Adjnadain [q. v.] of 28th 
CjumSdft I, 13 (July 30, 634), perhaps because 
the battlefield lay not far from Khirbet YarmUk, 
this Biblical Yarmtlth (Tfp#zo 0 ^ north of Wadi 
’l-Samt; cf. deGoej s. Memoir e sur la conquete de la 
Syrie , Leyden 1900, p. 59 sqq.). Caetani explains 
the confusion in the accounts of the battles as a 
result of the erroneous assumption that AbU c Ubaida 
was present as early as the first siege of Damascus 
and proposes, following M&dnikov, to emend the 
otherwise unknown Adjn&dain to Qiann&batain. 
The accounts of the two battles are fully treated 
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and analysed in his Annalt dell' Islam , m/i., 
p. 24—81, § 17-67 (AdjnSdain); 111/11., p. 499 — 
613, § 11— 124 (al-Yatmuk). — Neai the battle- 
field lay Dair al-Khill, where the Arabs encamped 
on the day of the battle (Yaknt, Mtfdjam, 11. 
658; Safi al-Din, Marastd , 1 428). 

Bibliography'. al-BalSdhuri, ed. de Goeje, 
p. 135^., al-Ya'kQbi, ed. Houtsma, 11. 160 sq.\ 
al-Tabari, 1. 2347 sqq. , Abu Isms'll al-Basri, 
Futuh a l- Sham , ed Calcutta, p I30 sqq , Ps - 
Wakidl, Futuh al-Skam , ed Lees, 11. 32 — 35; 
Yakut, Mu'djam, ed Wustenfeld, iv. 893, 1015, 
§afi al-Din, Mata^id al-I(tila c , ed Juynboll, 111. 
272, 339 > al-Dimasbkb ed. Mehren, p. no, 
Noldeke, in Z D M G , xxix , 1875, p 79-81 , 
de Goeje, Memoires sur la conquete de la Syne , 
Leyden 1900, p. 103 — 136; Wellhausen, Skiz- 
zeti, vi , passim ; Le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems , p 31, 43, 53 sqq., 430, Caetam, op 
ctt.; Fr Hartmann, Patastina untet den Arabern, 
Leipzig 1915 ( Land der Bibel , 1 4), p n, 13 
(E Honigmann) 

YA'RUB, 1 Ya'rub b Kahtan b Hud, 
the giandson of the prophet Hud, who is also 
regarded as the ancestor of the Himyai 
kings, is one of the mythical lulers of the Yaman 
He is said to have conquered the c Adites who 
occupied Ma 3 rib and thus to have become the 
founder of the Sabaean kingdom His name is 
derived by the genealogists from a'raba “to speak 
coriect Arabic (1 e. with the i c rdb)" as he is also 
said to have been the first to speak Arabic, for 
his fathei Kahtan still spoke the onginal language 
of S5m b Ntlh 

2 Ya'rub b. Malik, the ancestor of the 
Ya'rubid dynasty of'Uman whose capitals 
were al-Rust 5 k, Yabrin and al-Hazm, 
they ruled from 1034 — 1 154 (1624 — 1741) They 
succeeded one another as follows 


Malik 



Sultan Saif 

1' l 

Murshid 2 Sultan 

1 (1059-1079) 

I. NSsir | 

(1034-1059) | | 

3. Abu ’l- c Arab 4 Saif 
(1079-1123) (t *1*3) 

I I 

8. Ya'rub 5 Sultan 

( * 1 34) (1123-1131) 



6. Saif(ii3i, 7 Muhanna 
1 135— 1 x 37 and (1 131) 
1140-1151) 

The last member of the dynasty, Sultan b 
Murshid, was set up as a pretender against Saif b. 
Sultan with the help of Ahmad b Sa'id and 
chosen imam The greater part of 'Urnan fell to 
him and Saif b SultSn could only held out in 
Masqat which lost much of its importance to the 
rival port of Matrah favoured by Sul^fin b. Murshid. 
In fighting with the Persians who came to his 
help, his opponent Sultan b. Murshid was slain 
and after Saif’s death which took place soon after, 
the governor of SuhSr, Ahmad b. Sa'ld, who had 


married a daughter of Saif b. SultSn, became Im&m 
o^'Uman (1154 = 1741). 

Bibliography' 1. al-Mas c tidI, B G A, viii. 
80; Y&kSb> Mu'^jam, ed Wustenfeld, 1 448; 
Ibn Duraid, Kitab al-I$]ttikak , ed. Wiistenfeld, 
p. 217; A. v Kremer, Ober die sudarabtsche 
Sage , Leipzig 1866, p. 19 sq ., 24, 26, 55. 

2 C. Niebuhr, Beschretbung von Arabten, 
Copenhagen 1772, p. 298 — 301, J. R. Well- 
sted’s Reisen m Arabten , ed Rodiger, 1 , Halle 
1842, p 9, 274 — 277; E. v. Zambaur, Manuel 
de genealogie et de chrortologte pour I'histoire de 
V Islam, 1 (Hannover 1927), p. 128. 

(A. Grohmann) 
YATHRIB. [See al-MadTna ] 

YATIM (a), the oiphan, 1. e. fatherless 
minor child. The improvement of the social 
position of orphans, who were particularly numerous 
in ancient Arabia, played a large part in Mu- 
hammad’s scheme of social refoims The vigour 
with which the Prophet had to intei vene on 
their behalf is significant of the conditions which 
he found When relations did not take charge 
of them, the care of orphans fell upon the saiyid 
of the tribe (Lammens, Le Bei ceau de I Islam, 
p 246), this obligation was also put upon the 
Prophet as leadei of the community (Lammens, 
La Mecque a la veille de I'Hegtre, p 1 53) I n 
Siii a xcni 6, 9 (of the first Meccan period) the 
Piophet is reminded that he himself as an orphan 
was protected by Allah and admonished on his 
pait not to oppiess the orphan The Kur’anic 
passages which make good tieatment of orphans 
a duty and forbid their oppression cover a long 
period: Sura evil 2; xc 15, lxxxix. 18 (also of 
the first Meccan period); xvn 36; lxxvi. 8; 
xvm. 81 (of the second Meccan period); vi 
153 (of Ike third Meccan period), n. 77, 172, 
21 1, 218 sq (of the year 2); iv. 9 — II, 40 (of 
the years 3 — 5) In Sura vm. 42, and lix. 7 (of 
the years 2 and 4 respectively) the orphans are 
allotted a share in the fifth part of the ghanltna 
[q v ] or in the fat* [q v.] Illegal appropriation 
of the propei ty of an orphan — apparently by 
his guardian — is specially condemned and in 
Sura iv uneven threatened with the punishment 
of hell Sura iv. 2 — 7, 126 (also of the years 
3 — 5) is particularly directed against such crimes; 
here we have the fullest reference to orphans: 
“2. And give to orphans their property, substitute 
not worthless things in place of their valuable 
ones, and devour not their property after adding 
it to your own, for this is a great crime. 3 And 
if ye are apprehensive that ye shall not deal 
fairly with orphans, then, of women who seem 
good in your eyes, marry by twos, or threes, or 
fours; and if ye still fear that ye shall not act 
equitably, then one only; or the slaves whom ye 
have acquired: this will make justice on your 
part easier . 5. And make tual of orphans until 

they reach the age of mainage; and if ye peiceive 
in them a sound judgment, then hand over their 
substance to them, but consume ye it not waste- 
fully, 6. or m order ta anticipate them before they 
grow up. And let the rich guardian not even 
touch it, and let him who is poor eat of it 
with discretion 7. And when ye make over their 
substance to them, then take witnesses in their 
presence; Allah also maketh a sufficient account”. 
Verse 126 apparently refers to verse 3: “Moreover, 
they will consult thee in regard to women; say: 
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\llah shall instruct you about them, and His 
vill is rehearsed to you in the Book, concerning 
emale orphans to whom ye give not their legal 
lue, and whom ye refuse to marry, also with 
egard to weak children; and that ye deal with 
airness towards orphans. Whatsoever ye do of 
jood, verily God knoweth it a . It is probable 
rom this that verse 3 also deals with orphan 
prls, where marriage with their guardian is in 
Drospect, the exact interpretation is uncertain. The 
wo verses are interpreted in this sense m a 
radition ascribed to c Ahsha; but the details are 
lot leliable. Another tiadition not dependent in 
vordmg on the Kur’an (in Ahmad b. Hanbal) 
orbids the guardian to force an orphan girl who 
s his ward to marry him. Other tiaditions simply 
epeat the substance of the Kur 5 5 mc prescriptions , 
or example paradise is promised as a reward for 
onscientious peiformance of one’s duties as a 
juardian, or dishonest administration of the propeity 
>f an orphan is numbered among the “grave sins”. 
The idea of piotectmg the orphan is also at the 
>asis of a hadith , which makes the Frophet dissuade 
\.bu Pharr as the type of the pious and experienced 
nan fiom undertaking a guardianship In two points 
he tradition shows a development of the doctrine 
n the first place the question is laised when the 
position of being an orphan may be considered to 
*nd (it is out of this that the conception of 
ittainmg years of discretion developed; cf rulUgh); 
various answers, some emphasizing age, others 
liscretion, aie put in the mouth of lbn c AbbSs 
md c All , of the later law schools the Malikls and 
ihafi c is make the power of disposing of his own 
tffairs in one who has attained his majority 
lependent on his rush.d-> while the Hanafis drop 
his condition after his 25 th year There were also 
lifferences of opinion as to whether the money 
>f orphans (and especially of minors) was liable 
o zakat or not, the latter view is still held by 
he Hanafis and the foimer by the other schools, 
t is justified not only by the direct statement 
hat c A ? isha in such a case paid zakat but also 
>y the demand attributed to the Prophet or to 
Omar that the guardian should trade with his 
vard’s money so that the zakat should not giadually 
onsume it On the doctrines of Ihsjikh on oiphans 
f the article was! It is worth noting that the 
lght of the poor guardian to use the orphan’s 
state is limited to receiving compensation for 
11s trouble The Kur 3 5 nic command to produce 
witnesses of character has lost its raison d'etie 
hrough the fact that the guardian must be a 
rustworthy person ( amin ). 

Bibliography A J. Wensmck, A Hand- 
book of Early Muhammadan Tradition , s v. 

Orphans. — Fuither references in the aiticle 
(Joseph Schacht) 

YAZD, a t own in Persia, in the province 
>f c Ir 5 k c AdjamI, formeily called Ka£ha. It has 
aken the name of the area of which it was the 
apital This area was foimerly in the district of 
stakhr in the province of Fais (lbn Hawkal, 
fa^ut). Katha had a citadel and a suburb on the 
dge of the desert. It had two iron gates, the 
late of Izid (Izad) and the “gate of the mosque”, 
o-called because it was near the cathedral mosque 
irhich was m the suburb. It is surrounded by 
ubterranean channels bringing water into cisterns 
nd reservoirs of remarkable workmanship It has 
temperate climate ; the town is very clean, because 


the refuse is removed daily and taken to the fields 
as manure. The inhabitants, formerly Shaffts, were 
almost all weavers. Cotton garments used to be 
exported. At the present day it still produces 
highly esteemed brocades (Polak, Persien , 1. 103) 
Saiyid Ghiyath al-Dln c AlI, minister of Shah Abu 
Ishak Indju (d in 752= 1351), and Sharaf al-Dln 
c All, author of the Zafar-name , were natives of Yazd 
Bibliography : Yakut, Mu c 4 ?am, iv. 1017; 
Barbier de Meynard, Diet, de la Perse , p 475, 
61 1 ; B G. A , 1. 1 16, 125; 11. 182, 187, 196; 
111 437, Hamd Allah Mustawfl, Nuzhat al- 

Kulub , ed Le Strange, p 74, i88 = transl., 
p. 77, 178; lbn Battuta, Voyages , ed. Defiemery 
and Sanguinetti, 11 68. (Cl. IIuart) 

YAZDAN (p.), God. This word comes from 
the sphere of Zoroastnan ideas (cf. Avestan yazata, 
Sanskrit yajata = “worthy of reverence’*, a Vedic 
epithet of gods, e g Agni, Indra, Savitar, and 
also of objects). Old Persian used for “god” the 
word baga (cf. Avestan bagha , Sanskrit bhaga , 
Pahlavl bagh) The Avestan yazata as an adjective 
means “worthy of reverence” and as a substantive 
“god”, it is used of Ahuramazda himself (he is 
called the “Gieatest of the yazatas") as well as 
of the divine beings subordinate to him, like 
Mithra, Siaosha etc (cf Bartholomae, Altiran . 
Wor ter buck, col. 1279 sq ) In Pahlavl yazdan (the 
plural ; this form coi responding to the modern 
Persian is also to be found m the later Sas&nian 
penod) mea_ns “the gods, the good poweis, who 
are under Ohrmazd”. 1. e. the same significance 
as in Avestan Cf, e. g , from the beginning of 
the PandnUmak-t Zartusht the sentences Ohrmazd 
kh w esh horn ay aw Ahraman? Yazdan kh w esk horn 
ay aw dewan? = “Am I Ohimazd’s or Ahraman’s 
am I the gods 4 or the demons’ The singular of 
the word also is found in Pahlavl and survives 
in the modern Persian izad and m proper names 
like Yazdi&ird The Pahlavl pronunciation of this 
singular form at the end of the Sasgnian period 
was probably also izad , the yazd in some proper 
names must represent an older form 

The meaning of yazdan , in the modern Persian 
literary language, “God” in the sense of the one 
God, must have developed already in Pahlavl The 
transition in meaning probably took place through 
the aspects of the powers of the divine beings 
becoming comprised under yazdan , at least it is 
very improbable that in the final syllable of the 
modern Peisian woid we have a suffix other than 
the usual Pahlavl and modern Persian plural The 
word yazdan m the meaning “God” is already 
connected with the MasJjfis [q. v ] of the middle ages 
in ShahrastSnl ( Kitab al-Milal ', ed Cureton, p. 181 
sq)\ according to this author, Yazdan is the name 
of the principle of light in contrast to that of 
darkness, the Ahramanic. The term is therefore 
synonymous with Ohrmazd. The Kayumarthlya 
sect of the Magians assumed that the principle 
of good, Yazdan, was uncreated ( ibid ., p. 182) 
while the Zoroastnan sect taught that both YazdSn 
(= Ohrmazd) and Ahraman were created, so that 
darkness (Ahraman) had to be understood not as 
a principle but as a necessary consequence of the 
existence of light ( ibid. y p. 186) 

In the Lexicon Shahnamianum of c Abd al-KSdir 
al-BaghdSdl (ed. Salemann, p. 244 sq.) the op- 
posites YazdSn and Ahraman are also attributed 
to the Mamchaean system. The passage from a 
lexicographer m Vullers, Lexicon, li. 1 5 1 5^, perhaps 
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goes back to the same source. The Iranian Mani- 
chaeans actually used the word yazd, plural yazddn 
for the “gods” of their system We also find bag , 
plur. bagan. In proper names borne by Manichaeans 
we find the singular yazd (e. g. in Yazdamad, name 
of a Mamchaean priest, cf. W. K. Miiller, Ein 
Doppelblatt aus einem mantchdischen Hymnenbuch , 
p. 16 and 1 7) as well as the plural (e.g. Yazdanbukht, 
the name of a Mamchaean teacher; cf. Fihnst , 
ed. Fliigel, 1. 334, 337, 338). 

In the modem Persian literary language, yazddn 
means, as already mentioned, God and is syno- 
nymous with khudd, *Abd al-KSdir {op. at.) glosses 
the word kkdltk wt-yaradl&l and ized-i wadjtb 
al-wu&ud and Allah In the language of the epic 
(Firdawsl and his imitators), yazddn is the most 
usual term for God, often with the epithet pak 
In poetry other than epic the word is used along 
with other names signifying the deity. 

Bib Itography References in the article. 

(V. F Buchner) 

YAZlD b C ABD al-MALIK, Omaiyad 
Caliph, who came to the throne in Feb. 720 
The reign of this prince so devoid of energy is 
a striking contrast to that of his immediate prede- 
cessoi, the conscientious c Omar b € Abd al- c Az!z 
fq v ] Son of c Abd al-Malik, grandson of Yazid I 
through his mother c Atika, he had inherited none 
of the qualities of his Sufyamd ancestors which 
had made them popular m Syria. His brother, the 
caliph Sulaiman, had favoured theYamanis Yazid 
was imprudent enough to declare for the Kaisis 
and by this tactless step attracted the hostility of 
the Yamanis, 1 e the great majority of the Syrians 
The rising of Yazid b. al-Muhallab [q. v ] forced 
Maslama, brother of the caliph, and the Syrian 
troops to leave for the c Ir 5 k. While they were 
putting down the rebellion, the impressionable 
caliph fell under the influence of two women 
musicians of Medina, Sallama and Hababa. To 
escape remonstrances, Yazid withdrew to the district 
of Balka 3 east of Jordan The death of his favourite 
Hababa broke his heart Yazid followed her to the 
grave a week later, at Bait Ras [q v.] after a 
reign of four years He died on Jan. 26, 724 and 
was still under 40. 

B ib liogr ap hy Tabari, ed de Goeje, li 
1372-— 1463, Mas c udl, Murudj. (Paris), V, 445 — 
464, Kitdb al-Aghani , xm. 157 — 166, Well- 
hausen, Das arabtsche Reich und sem Sturz , 
p. 194 — 203; H. Lammens, La Badia et la 
Hira sous les Omatyades , p. 108 — III (in 
M F 0 B , iv ). (H Lammens) 

YAZlD B MU c AWIYA, second Omaiyad 
Caliph and successor of Mu c 5 wiya, born about 
642. As a prince he had commanded the Arab 
army at the siege of Constantinople. Immediately 
after his accession (April 680) there broke out 
in the Hijjaz the rising which the genius of 
Mu c Swiya had so long prevented. At Medina, 
Husain b c All and c Abd Allah b. al-Zubair refused 
to recognise the new caliph and took refuge in 
the inviolable territory of Mecca. Very soon letters 
from old partisans of c AlI and from the chiefs of 
the c Irafc, jealous of the hegemony of Syria, decided 
his son Husain to leave his asylum in Mecca and 
set out for Knfa with about a hundred relatives 
and fnends. Yazid had ordered the governor of 
this town, c Ubaid Allah b. Ziyad, to take steps to 
disarm them and prevent them entering the TrSfc 
and stirring up trouble there. No one stirred 


among the c Alid partisans in Knfa. Husain and 
k is handful of devoted followers foolhardily attacked 
the very superior forces sent to disarm them; the 
latter then manoeuvred to surround them and force 
them to lay down their arms. The son of c AlI 
and the more stubborn of his companions only 
succeeded in meeting their deaths (Oct. 10, 680). 
This is the tragedy of Karbala 3 [q. v.] annually 
commemorated by the ShI c Is 

Medina no less than Knfa disliked Syria; it 
accused the latter of depriving her of her title 
as capital. In a great assembly in the chief mosque 
the Medlnese proclaimed Yazid deposed. After 
having vainly tried negotiations, the caliph had 
to have recourse to arms The command of the 
expedition was entrusted to Muslim b. c U^ba 
[q. v ] This general encamped before Medina in 
the Harra, a plain covered with volcanic debris, 
hence the battle was known as that of al-Harra 
[q v.] The Medlnese were having the best of it 
at first when a detachment of Syrian cavalry going 
round the town attacked them in the rear. This 
was the signal for the collapse of the defence 
(Aug. 26, 683). The Syrians entered Medina. The 
three days of loot promised by Yazid and the 
horrible scenes invented by hostile tradition belong 
to the domain of legend Next day, Muslim as- 
sembled the citizens to make them renew the oath 
of loyalty He then went on to Mecca to suppress 
Ibn al-Zubair. On the way the illness which had 
been troubling him since he left Syria, took a 
turn for the worse and he died at Mushallal, 
where his tomb long continued to be stoned. His 
successor, Husain b al-Numair, led the army against 
Mecca and began the attack on it 

The inhabitants soon found themselves shut up 
in the town. Siege-artillery was placed on the 
surrounding hills and hurled a continuous shower 
of stones on the town Ibn al-Zubair had made 
his headquarters m the courtyard of the great 
mosque A wooden structure covered with mattresses 
protected the Ka c ba. The carelessness of a Meccan 
soldier set this on file. The burning of the Ka c ba 
did not interrupt the siege. It had lasted for two 
months when Yazid died at HuwwSrin, in Nov 11, 
683 Ibn al-Numair led his men back to Syria. 

Yazid was not the frivolous prince, the thoughtless 
ruler depicted by the historians who are inspired 
with the rancour of the Shi c a, or the political 
feuds of the c Irak and the HidjSz, or who are too 
much impressed by the catastrophes of his very 
short reign. He tried to continue the policy of 
Mu c Swiya and retained his surviving collaborators. 
A poet himself, and fond of music, he was a 
Maecenas of poets and artists. He completed the 
administrative organisation and the military defences 
of Syria by creating the &und of IJinnasrln [q. v.] 
in the north of the country. He reorganised the 
finances, lightened the taxation on the Christians of 
NadjrSn [q. v ] who had been arbitrarily expelled 
from Arabia by the caliph c Omar. On the other hand, 
he abolished the exemption from taxes granted to 
the Samaritans as a reward for the services they 
had rendered at the time of the Arab conquest. 
He was interested in agriculture and completed 
the system of irrigation of the GhU(a [q. v.], the 
oasis of Damascus, where he dug the upper canal 
which waters the subuib of §alihlya, and is called 
Nahr Yazid after him. Alone among the caliphs 
he earned the title of muhandis “water engineer 1 ’. 
The author of the Continuatio byzantino-arabica 
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gives a far from commonplace picture of him: 
Yzit , . . jucundissimus et cunctis nationibus regni ejm 
subditis vir gratisstme habitus , qui nullam unquam 
sibi regalis fastign causa glortam appetivit sed 
communis cum omnibus civiliter vixit. Extremely 
affable, quite devoid of conceit, loved by all those 
under his authority, hating the pomp of royalty, 
living like a private citizen, civiliter . . . ’ “No 
caliph”, says Wellhausen, “received such a pane- 
gyric; it comes from the heart”. 

Bibltogr aphy . Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 11. 
196 — 427; Mas c adl (Pans), v 126 — 165; Ktf&b 
al-Aghani , xiv. 122; xvi. 70; Wellhausen, Das 
arabische Retch und setn Stun , p. 88 — 105; 
Lammens, Le chantre des Omtades\ notes bto- 
graphiques et htteraires sui le poele arabe 
chretien Afrtal (in J. A ., 1895, P- 3^ — 47)* 
The remainder of the bibliographical material is 
detailed and utilised m Lammens, Etudes sur 
le regne du calif e omaiyade Mo'awia I er (dealing 
with the youth of Yazid), p 266 — 448 (extract 
from M.F.O.B , 1. — 111); do, Le calif at de 
Yazid /*>*, p 1 — 528 (extract from M. F. O. B , 
iv — vn ) (H. Lammens) 

YAZlD b. al-Muhallab b Abi $ufra al-Azdi, 
governor of Khur5san. Yazid was born in 
53 (672—673) and after the death of his father 
al-Muhallab [q. v ] at the end of 82 (702) was 
appointed governor of Khurasan With his brother- 
in-law, the poweiful al-Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf [q v.], 
his relations were strained and in 85 (704) the 
caliph c Abd al-Malik, after some hesitation, was 
persuaded by the latter to remove Yazid from his 
office which was given first to his brother al- 
Mufaddal b al-Muhallab and a few months later 
to the able Kutaiba b Muslim [q v ] In the 
following year the caliph died and was succeeded 
by his son al-Walid. In the same year al-Hadjdjadj 
had Yazid thrown into prison where he was exposed 
to all kinds of humiliation and when his sister 
Hind, wife of al-Hadjdj5dj, showed sympathy for 
him she was divorced by her husband It was not 
till 90 (708 — 709) that Yazid succeeded in escaping 
and went to al-Ramla where Sulaiman, the caliph’s 
brother, lived The latter afforded him protection 
and interceded for him with al-Walid so that al- 
♦Hadjdjadj had to leave him m peace. After the 
accession of Sulaiman in 96 (715) Yazid was 
appointed governor of the c IrSk and settled m 
Wasit. The supporters of Hadjdjadj, who had died 
in the meanwhile, had now to pay for the cruelty 
with which he had treated Yazid But when Yazid 
asked the caliph to relieve him of the administration 
of the taxation, Sulaiman placed an official of the 
chancellery named Salih b c Abd al-Rahman at 
the head of the finance department and the latter 
refused to satisfy Yazld’s extravagant demands on 
the treasury, so that Yazid began to turn his 
eyes towards the adjoining province of KhurSsSn 
He succeeded in being appointed governor of 
Khurasan while retaining the supreme command 
in the Trafc (97 = 715 — 716). Shortly after his 
arrival in this province, he permitted all kinds of 
ciuelty to be practised on the relations of Kutaiba 
and the officials appointed by him In the following 
year he undertook a campaign against EjurdjSn 
and TabanstSn; the people of J2jurdj£n escaped 
on paying a sum of money. But when Yazid later 
suffered heavy losses, they rebelled and fell upon 
the Muslim garrisons which he had left. He had 
as a result to conclude peace with the lord of 


Tabanstan and turning against Ejurdj5n wreaked 
a bloody vengeance on its people. He made himself 
generally hated by his extortions m his province 
and Sulaiman is said, just before he died, to have 
been thinking of sending some one to Khurasan 
to have a reckoning with him. After c Omar b. 
c Abd al- c Azlz ascended the throne m §afar 99 
(Sept. — Oct. 717) he had Yazid arrested because 
the latter could not produce the fifth of the booty 
from IJjurdjan and Tabanstan the amount of which 
he had much exaggerated out of vanity; shortly 
before 01 after the death of the caliph, he escaped 
from prison and went with a small body of followers 
to al-Basra. When the negotiations which he began 
with the governor c Adi b Artat al-Fazarl came to 
nothing, the decision had to be left to force of 
arms. In the first encounter c AdI fled and took 
refuge in the citadel This was stormed and c Adi 
taken prisoner (Ramadan 101 = March- April 720). 
Yazid then began to preach open war on the 
Omaiyads; the rebellion spread and in a short 
time Yazid seized Wasit but was defeated on 
14 th (or I2*h) Safar 102 (Aug 24, or 22, 720) at 
al- c Akr near Wasi{ by Maslama b c Abd al-Malik, 
who had come with a large army from Syria. Yazid 
himself fell and his relations were everywhere 
persecuted with the greatest vigour 

Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wtisten- 
feld), N° 826 (transl de Slane, iv. 164); al- 
Tabari (ed. de Goeje), 11 , see Index ; Ibn al- 
Athlr (ed Tornberg), iv., v, passtm; al-Ya c kubI 
(ed. Houtsma), 11. 330, 341, 344 *q , 353 ~355> 
362, 370, 372, al-Mas c HdI, Murudl al-Dhahab 
(pd. Pans), v 411, 453 sq , 506, al-Balftdhurl, 
(ed de Goeje), p 168,231,335—338,365,367, 
369, 417, 425^ ; Kitab al-Aghant , see Guidi, 
Tables alphabetiques\ Weil, Geschichte dei Cha - 
hfetiy 1., see Index; Muir, The Caliphate , its 
Rise , Decline , and Fall 3 , p 338, 342, 374 sq ., 
364, sqq , 372, sq , 375 W , 392, 419; Wellhausen, 
Das arabische Reich , p 150, 156, 1 57, 161 — 
164, 168, 195 — 199. (K V. ZETTERSTfeEN) 

YAZIDl, YazidIya, the name of a Kurd 
tribal group and of their peculiar reli- 
gion which shows ancient characteristics 

Area of Distribution The Yazldlsare found 
scattered over a wide area usually leading a settled 
life but also split up into nomadic clans 1. in 
the district of Mosul in the northern c Irak, in 
Assyria proper, in the district of ShaikhSn. Special 
mention may be made of Ba c adhrl (Bahdhrl, 
Babdhra) about 40 miles N. of MSsul, the residence 
of the chief emir, their political head; three hours 
to the north at Lalesh in the valley Shaikh c Adi 
is the tomb of their chief saint Shaikh c AdI, their 
national sanctuary and the centre of their national 
and religious life, Bahazanlye, north of AU:o§h 
at the foot of the hill on which is the Ch&ldaeau 
monastery of RabbSn Hormuzd; and also B^shi^a 
(Ba c a§hika, Ba Heshike) N E. of MSsul, the centre 
of the tombs of the shaikhs; 2. on the Djebel 
SindjSr, 100 miles west of MSsul, a range of 
hills in the middle of the desert, which is the 
great bulwark of their efforts for freedom and 
independence. The chief Sindjar-Shaikh lives m 
the Beled SmdjSr (picture of the citadel in P. 
Schiltz, Zwtschen Ntl und fCaukasus , p. 135); 
formerly his residence was in Milik (Mirik); 3. 
in the district of Diyarbakr, N and N. E. of 
the Tigris ; 4. in the district of Aleppo, W. 
of the Euphrates, at K!Uts and c Aint8b; 5. in 
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Russian Armenia (Kars, Eriwan) and in the 
Caucasus (at Tiflis) — There are also Yazldls in 
Persia. 

Numbers. The total number can only be 
approximately estimated ; there can hardly be more 
than 60,000 — 70,000 altogether, while only half 
a centuiy ago they numbered 120,000 — 150,000 
^According to the c Irak census of 1922 — 1924 
(apparently exclusive of SindjSr which was only 
joined to the Tr2k at the end of 1932) they 
numbered 26,257 in the c Ir 5 ^, while the Turkish 
census of 1923, which deliberately emphasised the 
Muhammadan element, only gave 18,000 Yazldls, 
compared with 264,000, or 450,000 Kurds, which 
corresponds to the English figures In 1912 the 
Turkish statistics for the 6 wilayets in question 
gave 37,000 Yazldls Nuri in 1905 estimated 

35.000 Yazldls for ShaikhSn and Sindjai (Menzel, 
op. cit ., p. 169) According to figures which 
are undoubtedly exaggerated, SindjSr which is 
now joined to the c Ir 5 fc contains 36,000 Yazldls 
( O M , xn 502) There are only a few hundieds 
in Persia 

The Russian census of Dec 17, 1926 gave foi 
the Caucasus (Tiflis, Eriwan and Kars) 14,522 
Yazidis compared with 54,600 Kuids. In spite of 
the accessions during the war their number has 
fallen compared with that of the Russian census 
of Feb 9, 1897* 14,726 Yazidis and 85,175 Kurds 
while in 1901 in Russian territory there were 

25.000 Yazidis compared with 125,000 Kurds 

As to their numbers at an earlier date, Karcew 
in 1884 gave exact figures based on quite reliable 
statements of the kawwah (Menzel, op ctt , p 1 16) 

Name. The name Yazldi, which the Yazldls 
themselves feel to be modern, seems to have 
nothing to do with Yazld b Mu c awiya or with 
Yazld b Unaisa, with whom it is connected, and 
as little with the name of the Peisian city of 
Yazd. It probably comes from the modern Persian 
ized (angel, deity), Avestan yazcita (being worthy 
of worship), Pahlavi yazd , Sanskr yajata , cf modern 
Persian yazdan [q v ] God, Avestan yazatanam , 
Pahlavi yaztan , yazdan of which ized is thenatuial 
phonetic development while yazdan represents 
an Avestan woid brought through ritual into 
modern Persian. 

The Azidi, Izidi, Izedi 01 Izdi would therefore 
be as they themselves say “worshippers of God”, 
an etymology known to the Yazidis, and quoted 
as eaily as Campanile, Stona della regtone del 
Kurdistan , Naples 1818, p. 148, as Seguace di 
Jazad ( Iddto ) The Yazld! popular etymology of 
the name from aez da (for dam) k&uda ( M God 
created me”) is useless, as aez or ez is not used 
in Yazldi, only men (“I”). 

Evolved from the name Yazld we find in legend 
an angel ezda and a yazdan among the ancestors 
of the Yazldls as well as the term yazd am for the 
first Yazldls. 

With this we may perhaps connect Izdai , the 
name of a sandjafc in the form of a man made from 
grapes (Menzel, op. ctt ., p. 184). 

According to Marr ( Zapiskt Vost. Old. Arch. 
Obs&Z,, xx. 99), Celebi was the former name of 
the Yazldls (cf Barthold, above i., p. 833). In 
Niebuhr also Celebi is given as “devil” 

The Yazldls call themselves Dasm, Dasnl, Dasenl, 
plur. DawHsIn, DuSsin, Daw 5 §him, probably from 
the name of an old Nestorian diocese. In 941 
C 1 534 ) Sultan Sulaiman gave the Yazldi chief 


Husain Beg DasinI, who was later executed, the 
aan&ak of Arbil and the wilayet of Sohran Among 
the Syrians, the Yazldls are called DasnayS (not 
to be confused with DaysSnayg, the followers of 
Bardesane of Edessa; cf. Furlani, in R.S.O., xm. 
97), among the Armenians, Thondracians and 
Poltchaeans. Before the days of Christianity they 
were called putperest (idol-worshippers) according 
to the Ma$haf rash 

The defamatory name given them quite unjustly is 
s&at{an-perest or c abede-t Iblts (“devil-worshipper”) 
although they should rather be called “angel- 
worshippers”, and clragh sondtren (“light-extmg- 
uishers”) Another term of abuse for them is the 
Turkish halta (“dog-collar”) 

Tribes. Although the Yazldls hold no com- 
munion with the neighbouring tribes and in parti- 
cular do not intermarry with them, they look 
exactly like Kuids, even those who live in Syria 
in the centre of an Arabic speaking area, although 
two types are to be distinguished among them * 
one, their own traditional type, Assynan-Semitic 
with particularly thick hail and beard and the 
other more an Indo-Geimamc type In any case 
traces of the early inhabitants of the country still 
survive in them. They have some physiological 
similarities with the eailier Wan Aimcmans. an 
Armenian intermixture is not to be denied 

Their thick hair earned them from the Turks 
the nickname sacll Kurd (“hairy Kurds”) and 
sektz blylkll (“eightfold bearded”) because hail 
grows on the lips, eye brows, nostrils and ears. 

The Yazidis are a handsome, long-haired, proud 
type, with the feeling of independence characteristic 
of the mountain-dweller, and usually of powerful 
physique The unveiled women have remarkably 
regular features. The Yazldls were formerly dreaded 
rebels and brigands who resisted fearlessly all 
attacks and onslaughts by their neighbours Then 
faithfulness to their word and then loyalty was 
recognised even by their enemies. They are in- 
dustrious tillers of the soil and cattle-rearers, who 
are superior to their neighbours in skill and activity 
Special mention may be made of the meticulous 
cleanliness of their persons and houses, which is 
in great contrast to the filth of the other Kurds 

They are organised like the Kurdish tubes, with 
an emir or chief of the tribe ( agha-e ele) at the 
head According to Kaicew, the tribe is divided 
into bodies of elders ( ruspitt ) Every family or 
sept forms a unit by itself. On the tribal organi- 
sation, the taxes and labour given to the chiefs, 
on the law of inheritance (primogeniture, but 
restricted by the condition of worthiness), on the 
patriarchal life of the tubes, settled and nomadic, 
see Jegiazarow, Kratkij etnograficeskij olerk Kur- 
dov, in Zapiskt , xm , Tiflis 1891, who gives very 
full data (Menzel, op. ctt ., p. 108), also Minoisky, 
above s. v. Kurds, Isya Joseph and Empson. 

Language. r lhe language of the Yazldls is 
almost without exception Kurdish, an idiom related 
to Persian, with a number of dialects which are 
particularly closely related to KurmandjI Kurdish. 
But the differences are often so great that another 
language has to be called in to make the parties 
intelligible to one anothei, for example Turkish m 
the case of Gokfcai Yazldls in intercourse with the 
Ararat and BSyazId Kurds (Wagner) In consequence 
of their distinct religion they foim a people sharply 
distinguished from the Kurds. The Yazldls of the 
SiodjSr also speak Arabic. The supposition that 
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at least a portion of the Yazldis formerly spoke 
Arabic and migrated from Syria and Babylonia 
as tradition has it, is not to be rejected offhand 

Religion The origin and evolution of their 
peculiar synthetic religion have not yet been fully 
explained but it seems to include old pagan elements 
(but no worship of the sun and moon), Iranian- 
Zoroastrian elements (echoes of Persian dualism), 
Manichaean (the Peisian gnosis), Jewish elements 
(prohibition of certain foods), featuies from Christian 
sects, especially the Nestorians (baptism, a kind 
of eucharist, breaking of bread, visiting of Christian 
churches at weddings, peimission to drink wine), 
also Muslim elements (circumcision, fasting, sacri- 
fice, pilgrimage, Muslim inscriptions on tombs), 
Sufi-Rafidl features (secrecy of doctrine, ecstasy, 
leveience foi a large number of Sufl-Shaikhs), Sa- 
baean (transmigration of souls) and Shamanistic 
features (burial, interpretation of dreams, dances) 

Sacred Books The spoken language is used 
thioughout in worship. It is therefoie all the more 
remarkable that the text of the two sacred books, 
said to have been in existence before the Crea- 
tion and to have been learned from the original 
copies, was in Aiabic, although only the priests 
and the kawwals learned some Arabic These are 
the Kitab al-Dnlwa [q v ] ( Kiteb-l Dj alwa) “the 
Book of Revelation” and the Mashaf tadk [q. v ] 
“the Black Book” “Black” seems to imply woithy 
of veneration 

One cannot conceal a certain disappointment 
on becoming acquainted with the sacied books 
A hymn in praise of Shaikh c AdI [see ‘adI] in 80 
veises of considerable theological merit, wntten in 
Arabic, is also regarded as a kind of sacred book 

Religion Whether, though it is very improbable, 
there has survived to the present day in Yazldism 
a remnant of the old Iranian Zoroastrianism, whose 
views have been in course of time fundamentally 
alteied by the adoption of foreign elements, or 
whether the Yazldis are former Manichaeans or 
Nestorians and Jacobites or survivors of the old 
Syrian community, which settled on the SindjSr 
and in their isolation became contaminated by 
Muslim and other ideas, is uncertain 

According to Spuo, Yazldism is descended fiom 
Manichaeism, which has been affected by Assyrian, 
Persian, Chnstian and Muslim elements In any 
case, the Iranian element plays a considerable part 
for it appears to be the main basis for the develop- 
ment of Yazldi doctrine, which in many points ap- 
pioximates to Christianity and still more to Islam. 

In the actual doctrinal system, the six minor 
deities seem to disappear completely and to be 
leplaced by the dualism between God and Malak 
Ta 3 us, the peacock angel. God is only the Creator, 
not the pieserver of the world. He is passive and 
does not trouble about the world The active, 
executive organ of the divine will is Malak Ta 5 us, 
with whom Shaikh c AdI who has risen to divinity 
through transmigration, seems to form one. Malak 
Was is God’s alter ego and is the active aspect 
of God’s being. He is one with God and insepar- 
ably bound up with him. To this extent Yazldism 
is monotheistic but there are also semi-divine and 
divine beings, intermediate between God and man. 

According to Horten, the religion of the Yazldis 
is a pure worship of light and lepresents a 
victory over the old Persian dualism. Malak Ta’Hs 
is not the principle of evil but on the contrary 
the denial of evil at all, which forms an indis- 


pensable portion of the divine plan of the world and 
in a proper conception of the relativity and sub- 
jectivity of evil is recognised as necessary. 

Malak TiPus is a good deity. Yazldism does not 
countenance the worship of Satan. Shaitan = Malak 
Ta 3 us is regarded as an angel who has fallen 
into disgrace and, according to the legend, for his 
repentance has been restored or will be restored 
to God’s favour. The Yazldis do not appear to 
believe in a hell, in a devil in our sense or tn 
the punishment of hell, which would be an in- 
corporation of the principle of evil Evil is denied. 
According to legend, Malak Ta 5 us with his tears 
of repentance in hell filled 7 jars m 7,000 years 
and with them the fires of hell were extinguished. 
The triumph over hell by this theoiy of redemp- 
tion is found in several variants in Yazldi legend. 
Corresponding to the non-existence of an eternal 
hell is the belief in transmigration, which makes 
possible a gradual purification through continual 
rebirths It is strictly forbidden to pronounce the 
name of Malak Ta 5 us Shaitan even as the name 
of the deity (art 5 of the creed) The white pearl 
is of the same nature and identical with the pea- 
cock The peacock also plays a part in early Christian 
and other leligions as a symbol of the sun and 
of immortality, as its flesh is said not to decay. 

The view held by Chwolsohn and Lidzbarski 
that Ta’us coi responds to the Babylonian- Assyrian 

divine name Tamuz , Aram. Tamiiza . 

= is untenable Yazldism has nothing to do 
with the god Tamuz .Similarly Ta’us = $$ 6 $ is 
to be rejected while Ta'us seems to be the same 
as ruuq 

The problem of the origin and nature of the 
worship of the divine angel Malak Ta 3 us, who is 
represented in the form of a bud, as a cock or 
peacock, is not yet solved 

S a n dj a k The most concrete expressions of 
Yazldism are the figures of peacocks made of 
bronze or iron, the so-called sandjak (Yaz. sin&ak) 
pi sanadjik , sometimes quite crude figures, some- 
times very fine products of Persian art. Pictures 
of them may be found in Layard, Menant, Guennal, 
Isya Joseph, Anthropos VI, Empson, Husnl etc 

There are seven sandjak , corresponding to the 
number of the angels who took part m the creation 
of the world; they have particular names, being 
called aftei individuals who have attained divinity 
thiough transmigration Da wad, Shaikh Shams 
al-Din, Yazld (b Mu c 5wiya), Shaikh c Adl, Shaikh 
Hasan al-Basrl, MansHr (al-HallSdj). The last 
named is the oldest sangjak, weighs 679 lbs. and 
is called * caliph of the sandjak ”. It remains always 
at the tomb of Shaikh c AdI The seventh san&ak 
is lacking in all the illustrations. The santfjak 
Izdai has been mentioned above 

Six san$jak% make the round of the various 
Yazldi lands yearly. 1. in M5sul and ShaikhSn 
thrice yearly; 2. in Sindjar and in Mesopotamia 
twice a year, 3. m Aleppo once, 4. in Diy£r Bakr 
once; 5. m Takrit, Samarra etc. once; 6. in 
Nisibln, BSyazId, Wan and Caucasus once 

The travelling san&ak s are taken by the Kaww&l 
and Ko£ak in tlnfr own simple receptacles on 
the dangerous journey. If lost they seem to be 
replaced at once. They are kept m the treasury 
iChazlnat a l- Rahman in Shaikh c Adl, 

Here one may deal with the often mentioned 
snake, of the height of a man, painted black, which 
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is cut into the wall at the entrance door of the 
sanctuary. On the same wall are carved a number 
of peculiar figures: rings, daggers, a peculiar kind 
of crozier or seven armed sceptre, hands, spoons, 
croziers, combs. They are probably family or tribal 
marks, as the little houses for pilgrims scattered 
all over the valley bear the same maiks on the 
walls 

It is significant that at the present day in 
Smdjar the quarrels of the emfrs for power seem 
to concentrate around the possession of a san&ak 
guaranteeing a regular income. 

Exclusiveness. The idea of their complete 
separation from the rest of mankind held by the 
Yazldis is remarkable. They are convinced that 
they are descended fiom a child (Shahid b Djaiyar) 
or twins, developed from the seed of Adam only m 
a jar which was kept closed for nine months, 
while the jar with the seed of Eve who was dis- 
puting for pnonty produced only veimin. On 
this is based the belief of the Yazldis m their 
unique position which does not allow them to 
mix with the rest of mankind who are descended 
from Adam of Eve. One cannot become a Yazldl, 
one must be born one This strict isolation is 
intensified by a rigid caste system within the Yazldis 

The most dreadful punishment for a Yazldl, 
which can only be completely realised when we 
remember this fact, is excommunication, expulsion 
from his people, because this also settles the fate 
of his soul. 

Morals, religious usages In spite of all 
the slanders of their neighbours, the Yazldis are 
really on a much higher level of morality than 
their Christian and Muslim neighbours The super- 
stitious anxiety of the Yazldis to have a circle 
described around them by which one can put 
them on oath seems to be a fact (cf. Goldziher, 
Zauberkrasc , in the Kuhn-Fcstschrift and Z.D M. 
G , lxx. [1916]) 

The prayers consist of a Kurdish mam prayei 
and a morning prayer at sunrise, which has to 
be said at a distance from members of other creeds, 
and turned towards the sun (Creed, art 3) They 
ought at the same time to walk round a stone 
put up for the purpose The principal prayer is 
addressed to Malak Ta^us and shows that the latter 
is regarded as identical with the Christian and 
Muslim God. The seven divine angels are addressed 
The erroneous view that the sun and moon are 
worshipped arose from the fact that the supreme 
deity (= Malak Ta^us) is called “Lord of the 
moon and of the darkness” and “Lord of the 
Sun and Light”. 

A three days’ fast Ju* not (jr**) 1S 

observed in December, the fast being broken by 
drinking wine with the proper Shaikh or Plr The 
performance of prayer, however, is — apparently 
under SQfl influence — not regarded as a strict duty. 

According to the Yazldl catechism, Saturday 
is the day of rest and Wednesday the holy day 
Once to three times yearly the Yazldl villages are 
visited by the sanfcak amid great celebrations. 

The annual pilgrimage to the tomb of Shaikh 
c Adf on Sept. 15—20 of the Greek-Julian calendar 
is a strict religious duty. This pilgrimage to the 
national sanctuary is the principal expression of 
the national and religious isolation of the Yazldis. 
The feast of the pilgrimage is celebrated with ritual 
ablutions by bathing in the river, by washing or 


dipping the sanfyak s, with processions, music 
(Mute, drum and tambourine), hymns, ecstatic songs 
and dances by the priests, which recall the SSfl 
dhikr and Shamamstic rites, the lighting of hundreds 
of sesame oil-lamps at all the saints’ graves, by 
offerings and special foods ( harisa , sawtk), the 
cooking of a sacrificed ox {kaldUn §). 

The blessing of Shaikh c AdI is important for 
the ntes, 1 e little balls of earth or clay from 
the tomb of the saint, and consecrated water from 
the water in which the sati&ak has been dipped 
for the living and the dead. 

The little balls of earth are used as talismans 
and as a medicine and as extreme unction for the 
dying All eyewitnesses agree as to the devoutness 
and dignity of all these ceremonies in the outer 
court of the sanctuary. The ceremonies within the 
sanctuary, which seem to include the reading of 
sacred books, have never been witnessed by an 
outsider. 

Trees, at the sanctuary mulberiy trees, are also 
honoured, surrounded with walls and visited by 
the sick These trees have their own personal 
names 

Non-obligatoiy pilgrimages are made to the tombs 
of several other saints, mostly Sufi shaikhs 

The most important festival of the year, the feast 
of the New Year, sat-i s 5 /, sarsalt , sar salty e 
on the first Wednesday in April, is celebrated with 
great solemnity, as among the Harranians, at the 
tomb of Shaikh c Adl but without music An attempt 
has been made to trace this to the Assyrian festival 
of zagmuk. Red flowers over the doors play a 
great part in it. 

The obligatoiy institution of the brotherhood 
of the next world, which corresponds to our system 
of godfathers (each Yazldl must have a brother 
and sister of the next world), binds one to a daily 
kiss of the hand and presence in the dying hour. 
The collar of the new shirt, which unlike other 
eastern shuts is always buttoned behind, must m 
any case be opened by a sister of the next world 

In marriage, endogamy is strictly observed 
and the limitations imposed by the caste system 
are very maiked. Marriage is as a rule monogamous, 
except in the case of the emir, who is allowed 
several wives. It is marriage by purchase with 
simple ceremonies performed by the local shaikh 
or plr, who breaks a loaf in two and gives it to 
the two parties. The bride wears red clothes and 
has to visit all the places of worship including 
the Christian churches on the way. The bridegroom 
on her entering the house gives her a blow with 
a stone as a sign of her subjection. Drums and 
fifes are necessary. Here and there the old system 
of marriage by capture survives, but it is now 
forbidden. 

The punishment for adultery used to be death. 
Divorce is rendered difficult through the necessity 
of having three witnesses. The widow may be 
remarned six times. If a Yazldl remains more than 
a year abroad, he cannot live with his wife again 
nor can he receive another Yazldl woman to wife. 

Baptism is a characteristic ceremony : it is 
performed by a shaikh or plr plunging the child 
three times into the zemzem in a dark vault of 
the sanctuary in the first week after birth. In the 
case of Yazldis living at some distance away, 
consecrated water brought by the fcaww&ls is used. 

Circumcision, which takes place soon after 
baptism, seems to be more a matter of choice. In 
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some Yazldl tribes it is said to have fallen into 
disuse some time ago, probably to escape militar)i 
service. 

The burial ceremonies are peculiar. The 
corpse is buried immediately after death with 
arms crossed and pointing to the east. In the 
case of persons of rank, a rough wooden figure 
is hung with the deceased’s clothes and carried 
for three days in procession with music The 
tomb is repeatedly visited by the mourners. On 
the 3 r d, 7th and 40th day and the anniversary 
memorial services are held. 

After death an answer to the question of the 
rebirth of the soul of the deceased is sought 
fiom the interpretation of a dream of a priest or 
kofcak. The Kurdish system of blood vengeance 
exists to the present day in a somewhat milder 
foim among the Yazldis. 

Theocratic structure of society- The 
whole structure of this people, small and scattered 
hut extremely well organised, is theocratic. The 
Yazldis fall into two very distinct classes 

I. The laity (murid) who form one great caste 
without consideration of position or wealth and 
among whose members there is no distinction in 
principle, m spite of the division into common 
Y azldls and notables (emirs), so that marriage between 
them is possible and frequent. Every Yazldl is 
the novice or disciple of a definite shaikh or pir, 
whose hand he must kiss every day, with whom 
he must break his fast by drinking wine and who 
has to perform the various rites of worship for 
him. On the institution of brotherhood of the 
next world, see above. 

II. The clergy, priests, ruhan , kahana, who 
enjoy extraordinary respect and reverence The 
cletic must not cut his beard nor crop his hair 
As regards duties the cleigy are divided into six 
classes and as regards exclusiveness into three 
rigidly marked classes It is impossible to move 
from one caste to another and marriages between 
the different castes are forbidden Still more un- 
imaginable is it foi a layman to enter the clerical class 
and vice versa. This rigidity is a dogma of belief 
as the Yazldis lely upon it for the purity of their 
sects. Every one must live and die in the caste 
yi which he is born. In certain cases the priest- 
hood may pass by inheritance to women 

The riihan are divided into the following classes: 

1. The shaikhs who are descended from only 
five families m all are believed to be descended 
from pupils or brothers of Shaikh c AdI. Their 
dress is white with a black wound turban ; a 
red and yellow or orange cloth is flung round 
the body. The houses of the shaikhs serve as the 
places of worship of their charges. 

2. The //rs, priests of less exalted descent. 
Their dress is black, the turban white with black 
feathei or wound round with red. 

The shaikhs and plrs are the regular clergy 
and pastors, they enjoy immunity of person and 
various privileges. It is their duty to teach their 
charges good and restrain them from evil. They 
have to perform religious duties on festival days, 
at fasts, at marriages, births, circumcisions, in ill- 
ness (treatment with sacred earth), at death and 
at auguries, for which regular fees (yykat) are 
due them. 

The so-called rnolla or imam , who claims descent 
from Hasan al-Ba;rf, is said alone to have the 
right to read and write. At one time he had charge 


of the sacred books but they are now kept for 
safety in SindjSr. 

Writing is strictly forbidden to the common 
Yazldis by custom, probably in order not to profane 
it, since according to the Majhaf xxxi , God him- 
self puts creation on record. 

3. The fakirs or karabash (“blackheads”, on 
account of their black headgear), a kind of order, 
a voluntary brotherhood, recruited from the shaikhs 
and plrs and under a head called kak “master”, 
who lives in Aleppo and receives the income of 
the san&ak Yazld. They wear a black garment 
of hair and a turban with red band. They live 
on alms and play a pait as negotiators and 
peace-makers. A fakir is said to act as deputy of 
the chief emir. There is also said to be a sister- 
hood called fakraya , the head of which is called 
kabana. 

4. The kawwals * singers, clergy of minor rank. 
There is a gild of musicians said to number 50 
men, which has to take part in all religious 
festivals by singing hymns (we have two of these 
hymns with the music), playing the flute, tam- 
bourine or dium They also act as mtsst domtntci 
of the chief shaikh and chief emir. They are farmers 
of the sacred images, the sanfjak^ for which they 
had to pay an annual rent (before the war about 
£T 6,000) and with which they went regular 
definite circuits through the different Yazldl distncts 
in order to strengthen the faith of the Yazldis 
and keep them together and to collect offerings. 
An undeniable similarity to the pardoners is found 
in the trade which they carry on m balls of 
earth from the tomb of Shaikh c Adi and m holy 
water. Of the contributions levied on behalf of 
the emir half goes to the tomb of c AdI, a quarter 
to the emir and a quarter to the k aww als. 

They wear white, rarely coloured, dress and 
black turbans Many Yazldis consider it meritorious 
to sanctify their new clothes by giving them to 
the k awwa ls for a time. 

5 The kocak, dancers, who serve in consider- 
able numbers at the tomb of Shaikh c AdI (the 
estimates vaiy between 30 and 300) and as minis- 
trants of the kawwals carry the sandjak s to the 
villages on their circuits and dance at festivals in 
frenzied ecstacy with their long hair unbound. 

Not to be confused with them are the kocak , 
who have the same name and crop up occasion- 
ally ; they were a kind of Mahdl, usually religious 
fanatics of the nomadic Yazldl tribes, who endea- 
voured to influence and impress those around them 
by interpreting dreams, falling into trances and 
seeing visions and believed they were called upon 
to play the part of religious leaders. In drought 
and famine they acted as ram-makers, m rebel- 
lions and military enterprises they sought like 
the old prophets to inflame their people and 
assume the leadership. At the same time they 
used to their own advantage the belief that Shaikh 
c AdI will appear once again in a rebirth. For 
this reason therefore they were hated not only by 
the Turkish Government but also by the Yazldl 
chiefs themselves and not infrequently betrayed to 
the Turks who disposed of them without mercy. 

6 The lowest class of clergy: the aw#3n 

or awan (deacons) and gkutam-e otyakb-e Skikh 
c Ade> the servants at the tomb of Shaikh c AdI, to- 
gether with a fcrrUsh (sacristan to look after the 
oil-lamps) and 4 or 5 (taw £&) : doorkeepers 

who serve in the sanctuary. Each Yazldl village 
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also has a shaivlsh to maintain order. The head 
of the servants at the tomb is the tkktiyar of 
Merke (Menzel, op. ctt , p. 147, note 1) 

At the top of this theocratic organisation there 
ate a religious and a secular head: 

I. The chief Shaikh, rnxr-t zkaik&an, known 
as Na$tr, who is said to be descended 

from the family of Hasan al-Basii or from a 
brother of Shaikh c Adi and lives in Lalesh He 
takes precedence of eveiy one and the supreme 
spiritual power is in him. He is infallible on 
questions of belief. He is the chief authority on 
and expositor of the holy scnptuies, he alone 
gives legal decisions, and — with the approval 
of the chief of the tribe — sentences to the 
seveiest punishment, excommunication He can sum- 
mon to the holy wai — this recalls the & ihad — 
but the leadership devolves on the chief emir 
The MU-i ShaikhSn has a claim to tithes but 
then place is taken by voluntary offetings He 
wears white and a black turban Only the daugh- 
ter of a family descended from c Abd al-Kadir 
Gilani are considered his equals in rank His 
house is the most venerated odjak of the Yazidls 
next to the tomb of Shaikh c Adl 

2 The MirzS Beg or emir al-umata?, the 
prince of the Yazidls, who according to the Afaf- 
haf is legal ded as a descendant of ShapUr but is 
usually called a descendant of Yazld and exercises 
the highest political and secular power He lives 
m Ba c adri His peison enjoys immunity and he 
receives voluntary offerings (according to Browski 
£T 8,000 a year) His word is final on all secular 
matters He alone represents the Yazidfs to the 
outer world. He occupies the same position with 
respect to all Yazidi tribes that the tribal chief 
has to the individual Yazidi 

Since the loss of independence in 1832 the 
emir has to obtain recognition from the Turkish 
Government The present emir of the Yazidls is 
Sa c Id Beg, son of { Ali Beg, mutdeied in 1913, 
who was the son of Husain Beg (d 1878), son 
of c Ali Beg mutdeied in 1832. 

History. We are quite in the dark regarding 
the first appearance and early history of this people 
who reveal so many diverse elements According to 
the chief shaikh, the Yazidis, Layaid tells us, have 
a chronology of their own, an era beginning in 
292 A D which could without difficulty be con- 
nected with the year of Mam’s death (276) But 
as we have no fuither confirmation and no histori- 
cal records 01 annals of the Yazidls are known 
which might throw some light on the point, the 
correctness of the statement may legitimately be 
doubted 

It is not clear what part the caliph Yazld b 
Mu c awiya (60—64 = 680 — 683) really plays in 
Yazldism, according to the origin of the name already 
given, he can have had nothing to do directly 
with their foundation Guidi however holds — in 
contrast to the views hitherto held by European 
scholars — that the connection of Yazldism with 
Yazld can no longer be doubted, and regards the 
Yazidls as having at one time been Muslims, a 
view which has always been held by Muhammadan 
theologians. 

According to the Yazidi view, Yazld was not 
the real founder of the Yazldlya, but only the 
restorei of the original sect, founded by Shahid 
b. Djarr 5 h, the only son of Adam. According to 
the legend, Yazld abandoned Islam to devote him- 


self exclusively in Syria to the sect named after 
him. It cannot be denied that there are historical 
relations in this connection between Syria and 
the c Ir2k and the Kuidish movement There are 
still villages of Yazidls who speak Kurdish near 
Aleppo. By tiansmigration Yazld became Shaikh 
c Adi, who will come to earth again and again. 
In Mashaf xv , c Adi alone is mentioned, whom 
God sends from Syria to Lalesh, but not Yazld. 

An attempt has been made to dispose of the 
difficulties which ause out of the caliph Yazrd 
by making the Yazidls disciples of Yazid b. Unaisa, 
on the authonty of a statement in Shahrastanl’s 
(469 — 548 =— 1071 — 1153 ) Kitnb al-Mtlal wa 
’ l-Nihal , mainly because a prophet from Petsia was 
expected by the Ibadl sect of the Yazldiya founded 
by Yazid b. Unaisa. But even this does not remove 
the difficulty 

It seems no less peculiar that the Yazidls should 
have chosen as a national saint a SQfi Shaikh 
like c Adi b Musafir [q v ] recognised without 
qualification throughout the whole Muhammadan 
world, whose orthodoxy, as we find it in his 
works, could hardly have led to the foundation of 
a sect so heteiodox and foreign to the nature of 
Islam as Yazldism actually is It appears impos- 
sible that a Muslim Sufi order could degenerate 
into a religion so different from Islam as Yazl- 
dism is. 

In any case, the Yazidi movement seems to 
have begun in the time of the Omaiyads in Syria. 
According to the tradition still alive among them, 
they came from Basra and the lower Euphrates 
in the time of Tlmui at the end of the xivth century 
and gradually advanced into the SindjSr which 
they did not inhabit before the xv th century, and 
into Kurdistan and there became kurdicised. 

As, strange to say, unlike Muslims, the Yazidls 
never laid stress on their possession of sacred books, 
they were not regarded as privileged Ahl al-Kitab 
Down to recent times, they were connected from 
their name with the hated caliph Yazld and branded 
as Muslim heretics 

It was from this point of view that the various 
authoritative fetwas were issued which unanimously 
declared the land of the Yazidls dar al-harb and 
proclaimed the destruction of the Yazidls and the 
confiscation of all their property permitted and 
meritorious from the leligious point of view. These 
served as justification for the numerous attempts 
at conversion and extermination by the Turkish 
paghas and the Kurdish tribes. I may mention 
the fetiua , published by Sharaf al-Dln, of Mewlana 
Salih for Shaikh *Abd Allah al-Rubtakl (?) of the 
year 1159 (1746) and the fetwa of c Abd al-Salam 
and that of Muhammad al-Barkla c I al-Kurdl. 

The memory of these atrocities, which are un- 
paralleled even in the bloody history of Kurdistan, 
may have played a part in the final separation 
of the Mosul terntoiy from Turkey. For the Yazidls 
were as determined as the eastern Christians to 
migrate if the disputed area became Turkish again 
The union with the c Irak was therefore hailed 
with all the more enthusiasm. 

The resolution and strength of character of the 
Yazidls is remarkable; in spite of centuries of 
persecution they have never abandoned their 
identity nor their faith. 

Bibliography' I refer the reader to my 
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contributions to O M , 1 — xn , Sulaiman al- 
Sahgh, in Mach , xx , Bairut 1922, do , TaPrikh 
Mawsil, Cairo 1342, B. H Sprmgett, Secret 
Sects of Syria and the Lebanon, London 1922; 
do, Zoroaster, the Great Teachci , London 1923 , 
G. Buschau, Illustrierte Volkcrkundc, 11., 2 nd 
and 3 rd ed., Stuttgart 1923, Lachuti, Kurdistan 
i Kut dy , in Novyj Vostok, iv , Moscow 1923, 
E S Stevens, By Tigris and Euphrates, London 
1923; M Tilke, Orientahsche Kostume, Berlin 
1923 (plate 78), E Klippel, Bei den Teufels- 
anbetern, in Dresdner Anzeiger, N°. 305, 1924, 
do , A Is Bedume zu den Teufelsanbetern, Dresden 
1925 ; A F Laister 1 G F. Cursin, Geografiya 
Kawkaza, liflis 1924; Melek Taus, in The 
TttneSy Sept 5, 1924, R. Coke, The Heart of 
the Middle East , London 1925; B Cunliffe- 
Owen, Tro ' the Gates of Memory Fiom the 
Bosphorus to Baghdad, London 1925 , Fritz 
Hesse, Du Mossul-Frage, Berlin 1925, Lon- 
gngg, Four Centui us of Modern Iraq, Oxford 
1925 , H C Luke, Mosul and its Minorities , 
London 1925; R. C. Temple, The Yezidis or 
devil-worshippers of Mosul, in The Indian An- 
tiquary, liv,i925, Les tt Yezidis ", m L'Akcham, 
N°. 2375, Istanbul 1925, Lady Dorothy Mills, 
Beyond the Bosphorus, London 1926 , Etne 
arabische nsdle von Mollah Qdlih . . uber die 
Jeziden and Ober die Ansichten der Jezulen 
( Aus dem K U umm el-tbar" des c Abdesselam 
Efendi el-Mardini ) in O Rescher, Orientahsche 
Miszellen, 11., Stambul 1926, Mehmed She ref 
al-Din, Yezidiler, in Dar ul-Funun Ilahiydt 
Fakultesi Me&mifasl, 1 , N° 3, 4, Istanbul 
1926; P. Mohr, Du Jesstden Die Sekte der sog. 
Teufelsanbeter, m Tdghche Rundschau, 1927, 
N° 138, 139, R. H. W. Empson, The Cult of 
the Peacock Angel, London 1928; R. C. Temple, 
A Commentary, ibid ; Narodnostf 1 rodnoi yazyk 
naselentya S. S S. R , part iv , Moscow 1928; 
W. B Seabrook, Adventures m Arabia Among 
the Bedouins, Druses, Whirling Dervishes and 
Yeztdee Devtl-wor shippers, London 1928; Ahmad 
TairnUr, al- Yantdlya wa-MansJyaP Nihlatihim, 
Cairo 1347 ( 1928); cf. Isl., xix., 1930, p. 81; 
Wan TaPrikh-i we-Kurdler ha k kin da Tetebbu'&t, 
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Istanbul 1928; Hasluck, Chnstiamty and Islam 
under the Sultans , Oxford 1929, c Abd al-Raz- 
z 5 jc al-Husnl, al - Yazidiya aw c Ibadal a l- Shaitan , 
Baghdad 1347, 2 nd edition entitled c Abede al - 
Shat (an fi 'l- c Irdk, SaidS (Syria) 1350, G 
Furlani, Testi reltgiosi dei Yeztdt, Bologna 1930; 
do., Ortgtne dei Yazidt e storta reltgtosa delV 
Islam e del dualtsmo , in R S 0 , xin., 1932, 
do , Sut Yezidt , ibid. ; P Schiitz, Zwtschen Nil 
utid Kaukasusy Munich 1931, cf. the review by 
Strothmann, m O L.Z , 1932 5 c Abbas Azzawl, A$l 
al-Yaztdiya fi H-Tdrlkk^ Les Yeztdis dans Phis - 
toire , in Lughat all Arab, ix , 1931 ; A A. Seme- 
nov, Kucuk Asya Yezidtlenmn seytana tapmalar^ 
m Ildhiydt Fakultesi Mecmuasl , N° 20, 1931, 
M. Guidi, Origine dei Yaztdi e storta reltgtosa 
dell tslam e del dualtsmo , in R.S.O. , xm., 1932, 
do., Nuove ncerche sut Yaztdt , ibid , K Hadank, 
Haben dte jfeziden Gottcshause* ?, in O L Z , 
*933 (year 36). (Th Menzel) 

al-YAZIDJI. 1 al-Shaikh NasIf b c Abd 
Allah, an Arab poet and philologist of 
the xix th centuiy, born March 25, 1800 in Kafr 
Shlma (Lebanon, near Bairut, see Baedeker, Palasttna 
und Syrten , seventh ed , p 2 66 and map at p 263), 
d. on 8 th (not 5 th as G A L , 11 494) Febiuaiy 1871 
in BairQt Members of his family, mainly of the 
Gieek orthodox confession, are mentioned as early 
as the xvii th century in northern Syria, especially 
in Ilims, Tarabulus etc as capable secretaries of 
Tuikish officials and the higher clergy, whence 
their family name Katib , Turk. Ydzid/i (see C I I. 
al-Ma c luf, Dawdnt ’ l-Kutiif fi Ta'rtkh Bant 
’ l-Mdluf , Ba c abda-Lubnan 1907 — 1908, p 199 — 
200). The family later moved to the Lebanon 
where the father enjoyed a considerable practice 
as an old-fashioned physician of the school 
of Avicenna (see Mach , xxvn , 1929, p 363) 
Ngsif received no regular education, when a child 
he had some lessons from a monk named Matthew 
at Bait-Shabab He very early displayed a great 
love for books and poetry ; in boyhood he 
had already learned the Kur J an and the Dnvati 
of MutanabbI by heart His younger brothei Radji 
(1803 — 1857) also left a Diwan in MS (see 
Cheikho, La litteratui e arabe au XIX^ m e stecle 2 , 
Bairut 1926, 11 43) From 1816 — 1818, NasIf was 
secretary to the Greek Catholic patriaich at Dan 
Karkafa; his odes (from the year 1824 onwaids) 
attracted the attention of the celebrated emir 
Bashir [q. v.] to him and from 1828 — 1840 he 
was employed in his secretariat at Bteddln It was 
probably he who was described by Lamartine in 
his travels in the east as one of the court-poets 
(see Souvenir s y impressions , pen sees et pay sages 
pendant un voyage en Orient , Leipzig and Stuttgart 
1835, 1 242). After Bashir’s banishment to Malta, 
al-Yazidjl went to Bairut where he became very 
active as a writer and teacher He remained quite 
free from foreign influences of every kind; he 
knew no European languages Nevertheless he 
assisted the American missionaries in their trans- 
lation of the Bible, was a member of the Society 
of Syrian Scholars and taught in nearly all the 
larger and better schools. A number of schoolbooks 
(no less than 15) were composed and printed by 
him, particularly on grammar, rhetoric, poetics, 
logic (a carefully prepared list by F A al-Bustanl, 
alShaikh Ndplf aLYazt&i, Bairut 1929, pp. nun- 
raf)\ several of these are still in use in old- 
fashioned schools. 


As a poet al-YSzidji followed exclusively the 
classical tradition, especially under the influence of 
al-Mutanabbl [q v], to whose popularity in Syria in 
the xix th centuiy he contributed not a little. All 
his life he collected material for a commentary on 
al-Mutanabbi, which was edited after his death 
by his son Ibiahim ( al- c Arf al-taiyib fi Diwan 
Abi ’ l-Taiytb , Bairut 1882). Al-Yazidjl’s odes aie 
in form and matter modelled exactly on well known 
classical metres, even the muwashshah type was 
foreign to him The elegies are full of stock 
sentiments He was particulaily fond of chiono- 
grams and plays on words in which he could 
display his extraordinary command of language 
and form. His poems were collected in three volumes 
(on the first see Heischei, in Z. D M G , vn , 
1853, p 279), the best edition is that by his son 
Ibiahim (1 al-Nubdhat al-iila , Hadafih 1904, with 
the biogiaphy written by his giandson Amin al- 
Haddad; 2 Nafhat al-Raihdn , Bairut 1898, 3 
Xjutlith al-Kamarain , Banut 1903, not mentioned 
in F al-Bustanl, op at ., p. shin). 

Al-YSzidjI acquned particular fame in the east 
and in Em ope as the last great representative of 
the writers of makamas [q v ] His collection of 
60 makamas, Madjma c al-Baltt atn, still enjoys 
great popularity in Syna (first edition, Bairut 1856, 
the best that by his son Ibrahim of 1872 and often 
leprinted) It aiose gradually. Following a suggestion 
of the French consul in Bairut he began to study 
the Makamas of Haiirl in Silvestie de Sacy’s edition 
(1821-1822) and as a lesult put together his emen- 
dations (ed by A F Mehien as Epistola cntica 
Nasifi al- Yaztgi Berytensis ad De Sacyum y Leipzig 
1848; s also Reinaud and Deienbourg, Les seances 
de Harm 2 , 1853, 11. 72 sq , cf. V Chauvin, 
Bibliographic des ouvrages arabes , ix., Liege 1905, 
p 105, 130) In the eaily fifties he began to wnte 
makamas of his own; the whole collection was 
finished in 1855 and was very well leceived in 
Europe (Chauvin, op cit , p 123, 234), one of 
them had been translated by Fleischer as early as 
1851 ( Z.DMG,v 1851, p 96-103, also Russian 
translations by A Krymsky, Die arabische Poeste , 
Moscow 1906, p 322 — 328 and Ign Krafckowsky, 
in the periodical Wostok , 11., 1923, p. 31 — 34) 
Like those of Hariri his makamas are not only of 
linguistic and lexicographical interest but they also 
contain much matenal of ethnographical value (see 
also Th Cheneiy, The Assemblies of al-Hariri y 
London 1837, 1 98 — 101). 

Although his own outlook and woiks were very 
conservative and traditional, al-Yazidjl nevertheless 
exercised a very gieat influence on modern Arabic 
literature Fie is with justice reckoned with his 
younger contempoiary Butius al-BustSnl [q v ] 
among the founders of the new movement in 
Syria. He was not a popularisei of European 
knowledge or European methods like the lattei 
or Rifa c a al-Tahtawi; language only in the wide 
sense was his field By a masterly command of 
language, by his verses, magmas and schoolbooks, 
he showed and taught that the old saying al - 
c arabiya la, tatana$$ur (the Arabic language cannot 
be christianised) no longei held true Every Arabic 
speaking Christian must as a member of the Arab 
race play his part m the renaissance of his father- 
land In this respect al-Yazidjl did a great deal 
to pave the way for the later Arab nationalist 
movement. 

2. Several members of the numerous family of 
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Shaikh NSsif attained a literary reputation. His 
son Ibrahim (b March 2, 1847; d. Dec 28, 
1906) is specially celebrated as a sound philo- 
logist and a purist who did a great deal for modern 
Arabic terminology He revised or edited many 
of his father’s works and published a number of 
ai tides, mainly of a linguistic nature, m the 
periodicals edited by him in Syria and Egypt 
(e. g. al-Tabib, 1884 — 1888; the aiticle on Dozy’s 
Supplement was translated by Fleischer in 1881, 
see Kleiner e Sc hr if ten , 111. 605 — 641; especially 
al-Bayan , 1897 — 1898, see M Hartmann, The 
Arabic Press of Egypt , London 1899, p 36 sq , 
60 sq. and O L.Z . , 1, 1898, col 225; al-f)tya : J , 
1898 — 1906, s. M. Hartmann, O.L.Z , 11., 1899, 
col 57— 59; 111., 1900, col 311—316,340—346), 
a number of his letteis on literary matters and 
chronograms were collected by his friends (Rasa J il 
al-Yazt&i, Cairo 1920) as were his poems (al c Ikd, 
ibid , n d, publ. in a facsimile of the original 
MS.) Most of his larger works weie unfinished 
He took a great intei est in Arabic printing and 
even invented new types and signs. A monument 
was put up to him in Bairut m 1924 (see Mach , 
xxn , 1924, p 637 — 638, a description with photo- 
graph in the magazine al-MaPat al-d/adida , iv , 
N° 8, P 336) 

3 The youngest son Khalil (b 1858, d Jan 23, 
1889) is best known as the authoi of one of the 
first original tiagedies in Arabic with a subject 
from ancient Arabia, al-Afu ? uwwat wa 7- Wafa? 
[written in 1876, first produced m 1878, first 
edition 1884, second Cairo 1902), a second was 
never punted (see Sarkis, op. cit ., col 1333). In 
1881 for a time he edited in Cairo the MiPdt al~ 
Shark , later went back to his native land where he 
taught and piepared a new school edition of Kalila 
zva-Dimna (1885) He is known as a poet fiom his 
collection Nasamat al-Awrak (Cano 1888 — not 
1880 as in G.A Z., 11 495 note — and 1908) IIis 
great dictionary of the spoken language was nevei 
finished 

4. A daughter of Shaikh NSslf named War da 
[b 1838, d Jan 28, 1924) was one of the first 
women writers in Arabic of the xixth century. 
She man led Fransis Shim c un m 1866 and lived 
most of her life in Egypt Her collection of poems 
(. Hadikat at- Ward , Bairut 1867, 1887, Cairo, n. d. 
[1332=1913]) shows considerable fluency in the 
style of her father but of course without his power, 
is regards subject-matter they are mainly vers 
d'occasion which are of no little value for the 
chronicles of the Yazidji family 

5 The Shaikh’s eldest son Habib (b Feb. 15, 
1833, d. Dec 31, 1870), author of a commentary on 
one of his father’s books, was a translatoi, his 
death was the occasion of the last elegy written 
by his fathei, now crippled with age. 

Bibliography on 1. al-§haikh NSslf 
J T Reinaud, De Vetat de la litterature chez 
Us populations chretiennes arabes de la Syne , 
in J. A., ser. v., vol. ix , 1857, p 469, 476 — 
483; A Kremer, Nafif aljaztgt , in Z D M G ., 
xxv., 1871, p. 244 — 247; M Hartmann, The 
Arabic Press of Egypt , London 1899, p. 36, 
Brockelmann, G A L , 11. 494 — 495 (the list 
of his works should be revised on the basis of 
the Arabic works given below N°. 7 Histoire 
de V expedition etc should be deleted) ; Cl. Huart, 
Litterature arabe 2 , Paris 1912, p. 407; St. Pizzi, 
Letteratura araba , Milan 1903, p. 374, K. T. 


Khairallah, La Syrte , Pans 1912, p 51 — 52; 
H. A. R Gibb, Studies in contemporary Arabic 
Liter atuie, in B S O.S , iv., 1928, p. 749-7 5° > 
G. Kampffmeyer, Index zur neueren arabischen 
Litteratur , in M. S O S., xxxi., 1928, p. 203, 
Ing Krafckovsky, Der histonsche Roman in der 
neueren arabischen Litteratur , m W. / , xn , 
1930, p 60 — 62; Dj ZaidSn, Tara&im Mashahtr 
al-Shark 3 , Cairo 1922, 11 13 — 21; do., Tarikk 
Adab al-Lugha al-^arablya, Cairo 1914, iv. 259- 
260; L. Cheikho, La litterature aiabe au 
XIXInc siecle 2 , Bairut 1926, 11 27 — 35; do., 

Catalogue des manuset its des auteurs chretiens 
depuis /’ Islam^ Bairut 1924, p 212— 21 3, N°. 828; 
F Tarrazi, Tdrikh al-§ihafat allatably 0, BairOt 
1913, 1 82 — 89; F. A al-Bustani, al-§]iaibk 

Nasif al-Yazi&i {al-Rawa?!) N° 21), Bairut 
1929 (best geneial survey with accuiate list of 
his woiks and specimens of his poetry) , al-Zurukll, 
al-A^lam , Cairo 1928, 111 1093, J E Sarkis, 

Dictionnaire encyclopedique de bibliographie arabe , 
Cairo 1928—1930, col. 1933 — *939- 

2. IbiShim. Brockelmann, G A.L.^ 11. 485, 
N° 2, M Hartmann, O L Z , vn , 1 905, col 138- 
143 and do , Die arabische Fiage^ Leipzig 1909, 
p. 586, N° 210, Gibb, op cit , p. 750, Kampff- 
meyer, op cit , p 203 , Kratkovsky, op cit ., 
p 62, Zaid5n, Tarddjim , 11 3 , p 106 — 120, 
Cheikho, La litterature , 11. 2 , p. 38 — 43; do., 
Catalogue , p 106, 212, N° 824, do, Tafrtbh 
al-Adab al^arabiya fi ’ l-Rud at- avowal mm 
al-Kam al^isRrln^ Bairut 1926, p. 23; Tarrazi, 
op cit , 11 88 — 98, Sarkis, op ett ., col 1927- 
1930, al-Zurukll, op cit ., 1 25. 

3 Khalil Brockelmann, G.A Z, ii 495, 
note, Kratkovsky, op cit , p. 63 — 64, Zaidan, 
Taia&im^ 11 3 , 266 — 271 , do., Tcirlkh, ) iv. 
240 — 241 , Cheikho, La litterature , 11 2 , 36 — 
38; do, Catalogue , p. 2 1 2, N°. 826; al-Zurukll, 
op cit.y 1 299, Sarkis, op cit , col. 1932 — 1933. 

4. Waida Biockelmann, G.A Z., 11. 495, 
note, Cheikho, Tcdilkh, p 415 — 416, do., 
Catalogue , p. 213, N° 829, al-Zurukll, op. cit ., 
111 1134, Sarkis, op cit ., col 1939 — 1 940. The 
public lecture devoted to her by Mayy (Maryam 
Ziyade) in May 1924 was printed in the same 
year in Cano by Matba c at al-Balagh (62 pp 
with portrait, not mentioned in Sarkis, op. cit. y 
col. 1607). 

5 Habib Cheikho, La litterature , 11 2 , 31, 
35 — 36, do., Catalogue , p. 2 1 2, N°. 825, Sar- 
kis, op cit , col 1931 — 1932. 

(Ign Kratschkowsky) 

YAZIDJI-OGHLU or YXzimi-ZADE, the epi- 
thet of two eaily Ottoman poets and 
mystics, both sons of a certain yazid/t (1. e. 
katib) SalSh al-Din. He is said to have come from 
Boll and spent most of his later life in Angora. 
Salah ai-Din wrote in addition to works on my- 
sticism, a tieatise on medicine called Shemsiye and 
a poetical calendar of 5,000 couplets of no literary 
value, but perhaps of linguistic interest, on the 
omens of certain phenomena in the heavens such 
as rainbows, eclipses, lunar rings, falling stars etc. 
The work was published in 841 (1412) and 
dedicated to a certain KassSb c AlI. The author 
mentions the celebrated physician Hadj&I Pa§hfi 
as his patron It seems to be better known under 
the title Mulhtme ; manuscripts are rather rare 
(cf. J. v. Hammer, G.O.D . , 1. 73 sqq. with details of 
contents) There are old and good copies in Berlin, 
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Staatsbibliothek, fols. 3128 and 3397. The poet 
jDjewr! rewrote it in 1045 ( x ^35) t0 the 
taste of his time, cf Rieu, Catalogue Turk . MSS. 
in the Brtt . Mus. y p. 93 sq . , other copies of this 
version are in Dresden, Gotha and Leipzig. Cf. 
on YSzidji Salah al-Din also BrQsal! Mehmed Tahir, 
c Ot&manll Mu'elhjlerl^ 1 194, note. He seems to 
have lived for a time in Kadi Koyi near Malghaia 
in Thrace where his eldest son Mehmed was born. 

1 Yazidji-Qghlu Mehmed, the elder of the two 
bi others, was born at Kadi Koyi but seems to 
have been educated in Persia and Transoxania and 
to have completed his studies with HadjdjI Bairam 
in Angora. He retired into the solitude of a cell 
(zawiya) built by himself at Gallipoli where he 
died in 855 (1451). His tomb is still pointed out 
and reveied as a holy place Yazidji-Qghlu Mehmed 
is still known everywhere as the author of the 
celebrated Risdle-t Mehmed tye, or briefly Mehmed lye 
This long didactic poem contains a lengthy ex- 
position of the doctrines and traditions of Islam 
based on the Kur J 2n and Hadlth Considerable 
space is devoted to Muhammad’s divine mission, 
his life, the end of the world, paiadise, hell etc 
(cf. the full account of the contents in J. v Hammer, 
G.O.D , 1 128 — 143). The epilogue contains a 

description of the visions in which Muhammad 
and his teacher Ha^jdji Bairam appeared to him 
in a dream, also panegyrics of the sultans Muiadll 
and Mehmed II and of his patron, the grand-vizier 
Mahmud, known as Kassab-zade It was completed 
at the end of Djumada II, 853, 1 e. middle of 
August 1449 Ihe Mehmediye is exceedingly 
common in manuscupt, which suggests that it was 
once extremely popular. Since 1261 (1845) when 
Mlrz5 Kazimbeg punted it in Kazan, the poem has 
been several times lithographed (e g. Stambul 1258 
and 1270, cf J. A , ser iv , vol 111, p 223 and 
S.B. Ak. Wien f xvu. 169). The commentary by 
Ism£ c il Hakki entitled dark al-Riih (first edition 
Bulalj: 1252, second edition in two vols. ibid 1258^ 
with text of the work and life of the author at 
the end of the second volume) is famous c Ala 3 
al-Din c All b. Muhammad known as Musannifek 
(cf. M O G , 11. 244) translated the Mehmediye 
into Persian (cf G Flugel, in Jahrbucher der 
Litter atur, vol 47, Anzeigenblatt , p 21) As is 
known from the appendix to the Anwar al^AsJuk'm 
of his brother Ahmad, Mehmed prepared at the 
latter’s request under the title Maghanb al-Zaman 
a comprehensive exposition of the truths of religion 
in Arabic, which Ahmad then translated into Tui- 
kish as Anwar al-'As/itkin, while Mehmed put it 
into Turkish verse under the title Mehmediye. On 
other works of Yazidji-Oghlu Mehmed cf. Brusal! 
Mehmed Tahir, c O£hmanll Mu* elliflerl, 1. 194 sqq. 
No trace is to be found of other works attiibuted to 
him such as an OgAuz-riama and a ^altifrridma. 

2. Yazidji-Qghlu Ahmad, usually called Ahmad 
Bi^jSn (on account of his excessive thinness), was 
the younger brother of Mehmed. Of his career we 
only know that he lived with his brothei in 
Gallipoli and died there. His death must have 
taken place about 860 (1456), the date 855 often 
given is that of the death of his brother Ahmad 
Bidjan was the author of several much esteemed 
mystical works of which the most important are: 

I Durr-i meknun , a cosmographical work m 
18 bab, which deals with the wonders of creation. 
It exists only m MSS. which are not rare (e g. 
Dresden, Gotha, Leyden, London, Paris, where 


there is also a French MS. translation, and Vienna). 
*2 Anwar al^Ashikln completed at the beginning of 
Muharram 855 (Feb. 1451) in Gallipoli, a Turkish 
piose version of his brothers Aiabic Maghartb 
al-Zaman (see above). The work has been repeatedly 
punted : Stambul 1261, Kazan 1861, Stambul 
(1291 lith.) and Bul&k 1300 A detailed account 
of its contents is given by J. v. Hammer m the 
S. B Ak. Wien , Phil.-hist. Kl., 111. 129 — 133. 
3 c A$d J tb al-Makhlukdt , dealing with the wonders 
of cieation In the introduction the author says 
that m the time of Alexander the Great, the wise 
men of the earth arranged to describe the wonders 
of the universe. In the time of the ImSm Shafi c i 
this book was tianslated from Hebrew into Arabic. 
He himself at the suggestion of Hadjdjl Bairam 
translated it, he says, into Turkish foi the benefit 
of his countrymen who did not know Arabic, at 
the time when Sultan Mehmed captured Stambul, 
1 e 857 (1453) A supeificial companson with 
Kazwlni’s book of the same name shows its complete 
dependence on it, as Rieu has clearly shown {Cat. 
of Turkish MSS m the But. Mus , p. 106 sq ). 
The book is quite common in MS. e g in Dresden, 
Leipzig, London, Upsala and Vienna. 4 Muntaha , 
a mystical work on the exact content of which 
nothing has been published. 'Ihere was a manu- 
script in the bookshop of Khalis Efendi in Stambul. 

Bibliography J. v. Hammei, G.O D , 1 

127 sqq , do, G. O. R , 1 497, 601, Gibb, 

H. 0 P , 1 391 sqq. and 395 sqq (with further 
refeiences and many extracts from c Ali’s Kunh 
al-Akhbdr ), Tashkopruzade, Shakdfik al-Nu c - 
mdniya , Turk transl. of Medjdi, 1. 127 sq. and 

128 sq , Sa c d al-Din, Tady al-Tawai ifehy 11. 460 
and the sources mentioned in the text 

(Franz Babinger) 

YAZURl, AbU Muhammad al-Hasan b. c AlI, 
vizier and chief kadi of the Fatimid 
caliph al-Mustansir bi ’llah His father 
was a citizen in comfortable circumstances of Yazui, 
a little town in Palestine near Ramla It was in 
his native town that he began his administrative 
career in the office of In this capacity he 

attracted the attention of an officer in the service 
of al-Mustanmr’s mother, by reporting to him an in- 
justice done by the chief kadi of Egypt and it was 
probably as a result of this that he was transfeired 
to the capital with a post in the official hierarchy. 

After the assassination of the Jew Abu Sa c d 
al-Tustan, superintendent of the estates of the 
caliph’s mother, in 439 (1047), Y&zGri was appointed 
to succeed him. His ambition seems now to have 
been apparent, for the grand vizier Abu ’1-Baiak5t 
al-Husain Djar^argyi appointed him in 441 (1049) 
chief kadi purposely to exclude him from the 
vizierate Yazurl retained his post as superinten- 
dent, the duties of which were perfoimed by his 
eldest son Muhammad 

In the following year the caliph gave him the 
vizierate, which he was to hold for eight years. 
This period was marked by important events in 
foreign politics The year 443 (1051) saw the 
breach between the Zlrids and the Ffitimid empire. 
Yazurl in revenge sent the BanG Hilal and BanU 
Sulaim to ravage North Afiica A rising of the 
tribes of the Buhaira was suppressed. In the east 
there was the rising of Arslan al-BasSsIrl against 
the c AbbSsid caliph al-Ka 3 im, to which YSzurl 
gave considerable financial assistance. These events 
are related elsewhere; we need only mention that 
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the talcing of Baghdad by the Turkish adventurer 
caused the authorities in Cairo to lose their heads, 1 
To receive the captive c Abb 5 sid in the Egyptian 
capital, the caliph Mustansir hurriedly had a new 
palace built This unfortunate step was to have 
serious consequences for the §hl c I lords of Egypt. 
The Saldju^s were not content with reestablishing 
the c Abb 5 sid caliphate in Mesopotamia but a few 
years later extended the boundaries of the empire 
as far as Damascus. 

This affair also had a more direct result, the 
execution of YazUrl; did he put to his own use 
a part of the considerable sums allotted to the 
enterprise or did he perhaps play a double game 
by conducting secret negotiations with sultan 
Tughril Beg m spite of his official position * Both 
charges weigh upon his memory. The caliph threw 
bim into prison with all his family in Muharram 
450 (March 1058), and the following month the 
Former vizier was executed at Tmnls. 

The rise to power of Yazflrl marks the first 
iisastrous stage in the reign of Mustansir which 
>egan so well, cf for example the enthusiastic 
lescriptions by Nasir-i Khusraw who spent the 
irst year of Yazurl’s vizierate m Cairo. YazQrl 
jxhausted the resources of the state, as we have 
,een The year 446 (1054) was also marked by 
i serious famine. 

The Aiab historians say that Yazurl’s name was 
3ut on the coins but so far no such coin has 
ieen found. On the other hand, his name appears 
>n a piece of cloth in the Elsberg collection, as 
A\bu Muhammad al-Hasan ibn c Ali ibn c Abd [a/-] 

? a[hmati\ ( JR AS , 1930, p 765 and pi. xn ). 

Bibliography Ibn al-Sairafi, T share , in 
B /. F A O , xxv 68 — 73 ; Ibn Muyassar, An- 
nates , p 2 — 9; C I, A ., Egypte , M I F A O , 
hi 279, index, with a full bibliography, Wiet, 
in Precis d'Htstoire d'Jzgypte , 11. 184, 191, 
207 — 208 (G. Wietj 

YEftlCERI. [see Janissaries] 
YESHIL-IRMAK (t , “green nvei”), a river 
n Asia Minor (the ancient Ins) formed by 
he combination of the Gilgit coming from Kara- 
Iis 5 r-Sharkl and NigisSr and the TQzSnli from 
he west, 1 e. from the duection of Amasia It 
uhs straight noith, enters the sandjak of Djanik 
wilgyet of Trebizond) and flows into the Black 
lea opposite Samsun. Its length is about 60 miles 
rom the confluence of the two rivers. 

Bib Hog? aphy S 5 ml-Bey , Kamus al-A*lam } 
vi 4799 (Cl Huart) 

YEZDEGERD. [see SAsAnians ] 
y!ld!z KOSJJKO (t), Yildu Kiosk, 

•roperly the “Kiosk of the Star” or more popu- 
arly in Turkish usage, Yildiz Sarayl “Palace of 
he Star”, 01 simply Yfldfz, the imperial resi- 
ence consisting of a vast and somewhat 
haotic agglomeration of pavilions and 
ardens situated in the northeast of Istanbul 
Constantinople) on the heights which command 
leghiktash (Besiktas) and Ortakoy. 

The surrounding wall is adjoined in the east by the 
)rtakoy quarters, in the south by the Ceraghan (Re- 
agan) quarter and in the west by the slopes known 
s Serendje Bey yokushu. Yildiz may be reached from 
bove by the west (gates: Koltuk kaplsl , Saltanat 
., Harem or JValide £.), passing the Hamldlye 
tosque, which belongs to the palace, on the right, 
r from below (gate: Metfridiye kaplsl), by the 
ardens which run down almost to the road run- 


ning along the European bank of the Bosporus 
1 between Beshiktagh and Ortakdy. For the topo- 
graphy see the map of Dolma-Bagh6e in Baedeker, 
Konst antinopel und Klein- Asien, Leipzig 1905, 
P 84—5. 

It was under Sultan c Abd al-Hamid II that Yildiz 
attained its greatest development and its greatest 
renown (up to 12,000 occupants), but at the be- 
ginning of the xixth century it was already a park 
as is evident from a fountain beanng the tughra 
[q> v] of Sult 5 n Selim III (1789 — 1807) (infor- 
mation supplied by Selim Nuzhet Bey). 

The earliest buildings date from Sultan Mahmud II 
who surrounded them with a garden. According 
to Dorys, they were built in 1832, but m reality 
they are before 1826, for Andr6ossy mentions 
“Yildizkioski” (as served by the Baghfce-Koy 
aqueduct) in his work Constantinople et le Bosphore 
de Thrace pendant les annees 1812 , 18 1 j et 1814 
et pendant Vannee 1826 , Paris 1828, p. 424. 

Mahmfld II’s kiosk was demolished by his son 
and successor c Abd al-MadjId (1839 — 61) and 
replaced by others which were called Malta koskkii , 
Cadlr k (Kiosk of the Tent) and c Ag?em k . 
(Persian Kiosk) or Yeni koghk (New Kiosk). Ac- 
cording to Dorys and c Osmfin NnrI who wrongly 
followed him, the Malta k and the Cadlr k. were 
only built under c Abd al- c AzIz; according to the 
Guide Joanne , the same is true of the Yeni koshk . 

Sultan c Abd al- c Az!z (1861 — 76) built the palace 
of Mabeyn (the Court) It was he also who joined 
the teraghan palace built in 1874 to the Yildiz 
park by a bridge over the Beshiktash-Ortakoy 
road ( c Osman NUrl, 11 450). 

All the other buildings belong to c Abd al-Hamfd II 
(1876 — 1909). This ruler, who never built a palace 
in the proper sense of the word, delighted in 
multiplying light buildings, often of cement, and 
these pavilions, chalets and kiosks were sometimes 
run up very quickly. 

Before his time, Yildiz was a pleasure resort : only 
the mother of c Abd al-Madjid, the WjLlide SultSn 
Bezm-i c Alem (d 1853), seems to have lived there 
regularly (Moritz Busch, Dte Turkei , in Lloyd's 
Reisebibltothek , vi , Trieste i860, p. 1 99). 

c Abd al-Hamid II moved there soon after the 
beginning of the Russo-Turkish war He gradually 
stayed there more and more until he finally never 
left it and made a fortified camp and a regular 
town out of it The park was extended and the sur- 
rounding wall raised (in 1898) The name of Yildiz 
contrasted or superimposed on that of Sublime 
Porte, became a synonym for the government of 
the Palace and the Hamidian regime. 

Three main portions of Yildiz are distinguished* 
1. the Palace proper with its immediate annexes, 
2 the Inner Garden (or Park) {it baghte) and 3. 
the Outer Garden (or Park) (dlsA baghte). 

1. The buildings of the Palace in the strict 
sense comprise: 

Mabeyn , already mentioned, an elegant building, 
the largest in the Yildiz (whence its name of 
Buyuk Mabeyn ), situated outside the walls so that 
it is seen in its entirety on arriving from the 
west, on the left of the Hamldlye mosque. c Abd 
al-Hamid set it aside for the private secretaries 
( mUbeyn&i ) of the Palace. It was also called the 
“Ambassadors’ pavilion” or Yildiz par excellence 
(see illustration). 

Selamlik , private apartments of the sul^Sn 
( hunkiar ). 
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Harem lik or Harem dtftrelert “women’s apart- 
ments”. 

Shehzftde d&ireleri “apartments of the imperial 
princes”, each of whom had a separate civil and 
military establishment (the private apartments of 
the sultSn, his wives and piinces were included 
in the “small enclosure** surrounded by a wall 12 
feet thick). 

Theatre ( tiyatrd ). 

Library (kutub-h!&ne\ containing important manu- 
scripts and Museum of antiquities and curiosities, 
with drawing-room, music room, photographic 
studio, museum of natural history (coleoptera) 
(the manuscripts have now been removed to the 
National Library; some of the bookcases are now 
being used by the Library of the Grand National 
Assembly in Ankara). 

Silah-khane “arsenal or armoury”, also a museum 
of arms, a long, low pavilion, adorned with columns. 

Cit koshku (“Kiosk of the Hedge”), here the 
ambassadors used to be received after the Friday 
ceremony of the Selamlik (, \alat at the Hamldlye 
mosque to which the sultan went ceremonially m 
a victoria driving in fiont of the terrace, under 
the Mabeyn, on which stood the ambassadors and 
other distinguished guests); it was the place of 
meeting of the pComtsyon-u ^ askeri “military com- 
mission”; here also took place in Ramadan the 
huzur dcrslcn “religious instruction in presence 
of the sult 5 n” (Tahsin Pasjia, p 16, 21, 95 and 129). 

Kaskat kosjiku “Kiosk of the Waterfall” 

Various offices bash k l atibin da 3 irest “offices 
of the First Secretary of the Palace” (Tahsin Pa§ha), 
fcatib-i sanintn d “office of the second secretary 
(A rap c Izzet Pa§ha)”, teshrtfat nazinmn d “office 
of the master of ceremonies”, yaweran d “office 
of the aides de camp”, mudirlyet “administration 
of the palace”, Sertufengi fakir pashanln da 3 nesi 
“offices of the T. P., commander of the fusiliers, 
bodyguard”, terdjeme odasi “office of the trans- 
lators”, khazlne-i ewiak “archives”, mltbak “kit- 
chen” (list taken from c Osm 5 n Nflri, m Tahsin 
Pasha, p. 18 sqq. will be found an account of the 
distribution of the various offices, fifteen in number) 

2 The Inner Garden possessed a Dt ihan-numa 
koshku or “Belvedere” from which the sultan had 
a very extensive view. 

3. The Outer Garden comprised 

Malta koshku in which Murad V was imprisoned 
for some time and Midhat Pasha was tried 

The Cadlr ko&ku^ m which Prince Henry stayed; 
the commissions of the Hidjaz and of finance used 
to meet here; offices for the judicial enquiries and 
examinations conducted by Raghib Pasha 

c Actfem koshku or Yeni koshk (these three, the 
oldest, kiosks have already been mentioned ; the 
last was raised m height by c Abd al-Hamld). 

Merasim koshku “Kiosk of the Ceremonies” or 
Shale ko$hku “Kiosk of the (Swiss) Chalet”, m 
two stories, the largest in the Outer Park (cost 
£T 75,000), where the emperor William II and 
Alexander (Battenberg), king of Serbia, stayed ; it 
was connected with the “little enclosure” and rooms 
were set aside in it for the chamberlains and 
for the meetings of the Council of ministers; the 
princes had their music lessons there. 

Tdllm-hh&nt kd$hku , built (of cement) in three 
days to enable the emperor William II to see a 
military review. 

Cinl fabrikasl “porcelain works”. 

Marangoz-bh&ne “furniture factory** which em- 


ployed 60 workmen and produced most of the 
^furniture of Yildiz kiosk ( c Abd al-Hamld had a 
passion for carpentry at which he himself worked). 

Istabl-i c amtre “imperial stables”; there were 
five afcMlr koshkleri) at Yildiz ( c Abd al- 

Hamld had a passion for horses) 

Museum of (stuffed) animals, near the Merastm 
koMu y dovecots, poultry houses, not to mention 
greenhouses, menagerie, bird cages, kennels, hospital 
for dogs, horse training ground, hammatn . 

The palace had two mosques, a large work 
department ( ta^mir-khane)^ with saw-mill, foundry, 
locksmiths’ shops etc which employed 300 workmen 
not counting the foremen, the princes used to work 
there sometimes 

The domestic staff ( bendeg'an , khademe) lived 
neai the palace, but outside the walls. 

Independent of the buildings above mentioned 
there were two which we have not identified* 
Ferhan koshku and the Little Tuanon. 

There were two ponds m the Outei Park, one 
called Fete hawuzu „pond of the valley” (between 
Beshiktash and Ortakoy), 500 feet long and 30 — 
IOO broad, the other near Cadlr koshku , about 
5,000 sq. yards 

In the Inner Gaiden is a pond or rather an 
artificial stream, 300 yards long and 80 broad. 

Yildiz now belongs to the piefecture of Istanbul 
(/ Shehremaneti) which has leased a part of it 
( Merastm koshku) to a casino. 

There is some talk of the resumption of the 
Meiasim Koshku again by the municipality to give 
it to the National Assembly of Turkey which would 
make it a meeting-place for international confe- 
rences ( Aksam of May 10, 1933). Several schools 
aie established in the old buildings or annexes of 
j Yildiz Harp akademisi “Military school’*, Milkiye 
mektebi “School of political sciences” (in the old 
seytsler dairest “grooms’ lodgings”), Poll r mektebi 
“Police-school”, Hanmiyeti milliye yatl mektebi 
“Boarding-school of national sovereignty” 

Bibliography . P de R6gla, La Turquie 
officielle , Paris 1889, p. 41 — 59; G Dorys, 
Abdul-Hamid intime , Pans 1907 (7th edition), 
p 101 — 141 Yildiz, with numerous illustra- 
tions (some reproduced in G Rizas, Les Mysteres 
de Yildiz ou Abdul-Hamid , Constantinople, Pal- 
lamaiy Press, 1909), c OsmSn NQ11. z Abd ul-Ha - 
tnid-i sam we-Dewr-i Salta nett, u< Abd II and his 
Reign”, Istanbul, Kitabkh 5 ne-i Islam we- c asken, 
l b 2 7 '> 11 449 sqq. Yildiz Saravl', Guides-Joanne, 
De Paris a Constantinople , Paris, Tahsin Pasha, 
Abdulhamtt we - Yildiz Hath atari ^ “ c Abd and the 
sou venn s of Yildiz”, Muallim Ahmet Halit Kitap- 
hanesi, Istanbul, p 18—24 Ylldlzda Tesktlat; 
Sefer Bey, Yeldiz , in La Revue (foimerly 
“ Revue des Revues ”) of Oct. I, 1907, p. 351 — 63 
(of no interest); Ch. de Mouy, Lettres du Bos - 
phore , Pans 1879, p. 240—50, Catalogue des 
perles , pierreries , bijoux et objets d'art precieux , 
le tout ay ant appartenu a S. M. le Sultan Abd- 
ul- Hamid LI et dont la vente aura lieu h Pans .... 
les lundt 27 . . . . novembre igii . . . 

The melancholy reputation of Yildiz has 
produced several novels and pamphlets which 
howevei contain no information of definite value 
Paul de R6gla, Les secrets d' Yildiz^ novel in-8, 
2nd Edition; Mouiad-Bey, former imperial com- 
missioner of the Ottoman Public Debt, Le Palais 
de Yildiz et la Sublime PoUe\ — Le veritable 
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trial d 1 Orient^ Pans 1895, 2 7 pages in-8°; c All 
KemSl, Ylldlz Khatirdt-i eltmesi “Tragic me ae- 
ries of Yildiz”, Istanbul, Ikbal-i Millet Matba c asf, 
1326, 33 pages m-12; Moralf-zade WassUf, 
Yildlz Fddjfalarj “The crimes of Yildiz”, 
drama in 4 acts, Istanbul 1327, 80 pages m-8°. 

(J. Deny) 

YOGHURT (t , yoghur-^ to “knead”), a pre- 
paration of soured milk made by heating After 
putting into the heated milk a certain quantity 
of a yoghurt alieady made, which curdles it, it is 
left to cool slowly until it is solid. This is called 
rnSst in Persian and laban in Syrian Arabic Various 
dishes are prepared by mixing it with vegetables, 
e. g. with cucumber • mdst-khiyar is much esteemed 
by the Persians (E. G Browne, A Year amongst 
the Persians , London 1893, P x 75 — 178) 

Bibliography. Polak, Persien , Leipzig 
1865, 1. 1 18, Radlof, Opyt, 111. 412; Ahmad 
Waflk Pasha, Lehdje , Constantinople 1293, 11. 
1265, Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire turc- 
frangatSj 11. 892 (Cl Huart) 

YORGAN LADlK. [see LXdbIk.] 

YUNUS al-KATIB or al-MUGHANNX, whose 
full name was YUnus b. SulaimXn b Kurd b. 
Shahriyar AbU Sulaiman, was a well known 
musician and writer on music in the n nd 
(vm th ) century He was the first to make a 
collection of Arabic songs ( gktnd^) He was 
a tnawla of al-Zubair b. al- c Aww 5 m or of c Amr 
b al-Zubair, his father being a lawyer ( fakih ) 
of Persian origin. Settling in Madina, Yunus entered 
the municipal admimstiation as a scribe, hence 
his surname al-Katib Early in life however, he 
was attracted by music, and took lessons from the 
“four great singers”, Ma c bad [q v ], Ibn Suraidj 
[q. v.], Ibn Muhriz and al-Gharld, as well as from 
Muhammad b. c Abbad, and soon became esteemed 
both as a musician and poet Whilst on a visit 
to Syria during the reign of Hisham (724 — 742 
ad) his fame in music and poetry brought him 
the patronage of the Amir al-Walld b Yazid who 
detained him three days and suitably rewaided 
him. This event forms the basis of a highly coloured 
story in the 684th night of the Alf Laila wa-Laila. 
Returning to Madina, Yunus was unfortunate 
^enough to get into trouble. A poet-friend named 
Ibn Ruhaima had composed some verses extolling 
the beauty of a young lady named Zainab, the 
daughter of c Ikrima b c Abd al-Rahman b al- 
HSnth b Hisham These songs, which YUnus set 
to music, were originally sung at private soirees 
musicales , but they soon spread to a wider circle 
and became the rage under the name of the 
Zayanib. This publicity greatly offended the lady’s 
family and the Caliph was appealed to The result 
was that the governor of Madina was ordered to 
inflict 500 strokes of the lash on the shoulders 
of the musician and the poet. Being forewarned 
of the impending punishment they fled from the 
city, and did not return until the death of the 
Caliph On the accession of al-Walld II (743 — 
744), Yunus was summoned to the Damascus court 
where he was treated with “high honour and 
munificence”, as YUnus himself is said to have 
stated. Heie his “wealth increased” sufficient not 
only for his own needs, but for his heirs after 
him. He remained at court until the death of this 
pleasure-loving ruler. After this we have little in- 
formation about YUnus, save that he was alive 
under the early 'Abbfisids. Both SiyUt (d. 785) 


and Ibrahim al-Mawsill (d. 804) are said to have 
been his pupils. Among his books were a KitcLb 
mu&arrad Yunus (“The Unique Book of YUnus”), 
a Kitab al-Kiyan (“Book of Singing Girls”), and 
a Kitab al-Nagham (“Book of Melodies”). 

As a composer, YUnus has a place among the 
great musicians of the classical era, as we know 
from the high esteem accorded his 2laydnib. As 
a singer, he must have had considerable ability 
to have roused the jealousy of so great a performer 
as Ibn c A 3 i§ha. It is however rather on account 
of his “famous books on songs and singers” as the 
author of the Fihrtst says, that YUnus deserves 
particular praise Abu ’ 1 -Faradj al-Isfah 5 nl, the 
author of the Kitab al-A gpani, testifies that YUnus 1 
book concerning the songs was one of his chief 
souices of information. It was, in fact, the first 
attempt made to collect the Arabic verses which 
had been set to music, together with particulars 
of authors and composers, as well as information 
concerning the modes ( tara*tk ) in which the 
melodies ( alhan ) and lhythms (ikjfat) were sung. 

Bibliography Kitab al-Aghant , ed. BUlUk, 
iv 1 14-118, vi 7, 1 5 ; Fihnst^ ed Flugel, p. 145 ; 
Alf Laila wa-Laila , ed Macnaghten, 111 379; 
al-Nuwairi, Nihayut al-Arab (1923), iv. 285; 

' Kosegarten, Liber cantilenarum magnus , p. 17— 
18 j Caussin de Perceval, Notices anecdotiques 
sur les princtfaux music tens arabes (f.A , Nov — 
Dec 1873), Farmer, History of Arabian Music , 
p. 83 — 84, and index. (H. G Farmer) 
YUnus b. MATTAI, the prophet Jonah, 
son of Amittai (II Kings xiv. 25). In the Kur’an 
he is four times mentioned as YUnus, without his 

father’s name being given, once as Dhu ’ 1 -NUn 
(xxi 87), once (lxvm 48) as sahib al-hut , “he 
of the fish”. This epithet explains also why Yunus is 
the only one of the major and minor prophets who 
is mentioned in the Kur 3 5 n ; a prophet who is swal- 
lowed by a fish naturally attracts attention. Muham- 
mad numbers Yunus among the apostles ofGod(iv 
16 1 ; vi 86) Sura x is called after Yunus, and 
tells of the town which comes to believe and 
therefore its fate is averted from it (x 98). YUnus, 
an apostle of God, fled on a ship which was over- 
loaded. He was condemned by lot and a fish 
swallowed him. He was worthy of blame If he 
had not praised God he would have remained in 
the fish’s belly until the resurrection. So We threw 
him sick upon a barren shore, and caused a gourd 
to grow up over him, sent him to over a hundred 
thousand people, and they believed and We gave 
them respite for a further period (xxxvn. 139 — 148). 
Remember Dhu ’ 1 -N 0 n, how he departed in wrath 
and thought We could exercise no power over him; 
then he called out of the darkness. There is no 
God but Thee, praise be unto Thee, I was one 
of the sinners Then We heard him and rescued 
him (xxi. 87 — 88) Await patiently the judgment 
of thy Lord, be not like him of the fish, who 
cried out when he was in distress, had the grace 
of his God not been granted to him, he would 
have been shamefully cast upon the barren shore 
but the Lord heard him and he became one of 
the righteous (lxvm. 48, 49). 

Bukhari and Nawawl also quote as divine 
revelation not put in the Kur’Sn the utterance: 
“No one can say he is better than YUnus b. Mattai, 
even if his genealogy goes back to his father” 
(Noldeke-Schwally, Geschtchte des Qordns, i. 257). 
Muslim legend further develops this material* 
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Why was YUnus enraged ? 1. He was angry with 
the sinners; 2. he was angry because the calamity 
he had prophesied was delayed at the last minute 
and he appeared as a liar worthy of death ; 
3. because the angel Gabriel did not even allow 
him time to mount a steed or put on a shoe. His 
ship could go neither forward nor backward. He 
confessed his guilt but the sailors would not throw' 
him into the sea, three times they cast lots and 
then threw the arrow (Tha c labn Finally YUnus 
throws himself into the jaws of the whale (Ibn 
al-Athir), which says he has come from India on 
account of YUnus (Kisa 3 !). God commands the 
whale, saying I do not give thee Yunus as food, 
I give thee him that you may shelter him (as m 
a mosque Tabari, Anrtales , 1. 683). The threefold 
darkness of the fish, the sea, and the night envelops 
Yunus The fish is swallowed by another fish 
(Tabari, Tafslr , etc ). God makes the fish trans- 
parent so that Yunus can see the wonders of the 
deep He hears the songs of piaise of the sea- 
monsters just as the angels hear his from the 
inside of the fish It is disputed whether Yunus 
remained 3, 7, 20 or 40 days m the fish. Hurled 
out upon the shore he is given shade by a gourd 
tree, and suckled by a goat (Ibn al-Athir), or 
antelope (Iha'labl), or a gazelle (KisS 5 I) When 
they disappear YUnus laments Then God reproaches 
him for not having had sympathy with over 
100,000 people This admonition is impressed upon 
him deeply by other means also by fruit-trees torn 
up, by the example of a potter who is anxious 
about his pots and a sower who is anxious about 
his seeds. The city of the prophet is in despair 
because he does not come back Then YUnus has 
a shepherd announce his approach* the earth, a 
tree, an animal of his herd, all bear witness to 
the truth of the message 

Al-Kisa 3 ! extends the miraculous to the earlier 
history of the Prophet His father was 70 when 
Ytlnus was born. His mother, who became a widow 
soon after, had nothing left but a wooden spoon, 
which pioves to be a cornucopia As a result ol 
a miraculous dream he marries the daughter of 
Zakariya 3 b. Yahya He loses his wife, both his 
sons and his property. He theiefore will not pray 
with the others on the ship. Everything is mira- 
culously restored to him. 

Btbliogr aphy Tabari, Leyden ed., 1. 782— 
789; do., Tafstr , Cairo 1321, on Kur 3 an x 
98, vol xiv 109 — in, on Kurban xxi 87, 88, 
vol. xvn. 54 — 58; on Kur 3 an lxvin, 48, vol. 
xxix. 25, 26; Ibn al-Athir, BulSk, 1 143- 

145 , Tha c IabI. Kt$as al-Anbiyi P, Cairo 1 325, 
p 257 — 260, al-KisSCl, Vita Prophetarum , ed 
Eisenberg, p. 296 — 31 1; Geiger, Was hat Mo- 
hammed aus dem Judenthumc aufgenommen P, 
Leipzig 1902 2 , p. 188, 189; Noldeke-Schwally, 
Geschtchte des Qorans , 1. 257, J. Horovitz, m 
Hebrew Union College Annual , 11., 1925, p 170, 
182, 183, do Korantsche Untersuchungen , p. 154 
sq. (Bernhard Heller) 

YOROKS, the general term for the 
wandering Turkish tribes in Asia Minor, 
also found sporadically on the Balkan 
peninsula The name in Turkish means “wan- 
derers’*, i.e nomads in general, and some scholars 
(first v. Strahlenberg [1730], then J v. Hammei 
and H. Kiepert) held the view that the same word 
was contained m the name of the Iyrkts (’ICpxa/), a 
people described by Herodotos (iv. 22), who lived 


by hunting, roughly in the southern Ural. J. H. 
M^rdtmann has similarly referred the account by 
Kinnamos of the nomads driven by the Emperor 
Manuel I m 1175 fr° m the region of Eski-Shehir 
[q.v.] to the Ytiriiks. According to Hasluck, the word 
Ytiruk was first applied by Rycaut to the nomads 
of the Troad {History of the Turks [1687], 11 138). 

The Anatolian nomads are usually called by 
the settled Turks, Yuruks, Gofcebs or Turkmens, 
or after the tribal confederation to which they 
belong (e g AfshSrs, BSySts, KaCars, Sheikhll, 
Warsaks, etc ) or aftei the particular tribe (e g. 
Aidinli, Anamasli, Gok Musalli, Harmandali, Kara- 
Ke£ili, Kara-Koyunlu, Khurzum, Kozanli, §ari- 
Kefcili, Z1I1 etc.) The tribal organisation is lather 
important. A tribal confederation ^aduret) at the 
head of which is a bey or shaikh is divided into 
clans ( kabila ) and again into septs ( mahalla ). 

A strong tribe often subdues a weak one and 
even down to the Tanzlmat [q v ] the Yuruks 
were usually ruled by their own beys Some of 
these beys in Rumeha were given fiefs ( zfamet\ 
q.v) (cf c Ain-i c AlI, m Tischendorf, Das Lehns - 
wesen etc , p 63 and EwliyS telebl, 111 394) 

In his monograph on the Ydruks Dr. M Tzakyi- 
oglu has given a full list of 88 tribes (reproduced 
by Hasluck, 11 475 — 477) of whom the majority 
were m his official district of Smyrna and the 
adjoining wilayet of Aidin There are also numerous 
YUruk tribes in Southern Anatolia (around Menteshe 
[Mughla], Adalia, Alaiye and Adana) in the districts 
of Slwas and Konya, also in east and south- 
east Anatolia (m the wilayets of Urfa, Diyarbakr 
and Mardln); their distribution is connected with 
the distribution of pastures. 

As early as Bayazld I’s reign, the YUruks were 
coming to Europe (to the district of Philippohs 
[Plodiv]) and in time they spiead over Thrace 
and Macedonia as a number of place-Dames show 
Since the wars of recent years, however, these 
Yuruks have for the most part gone back 

Although they do not form a single homogeneous 
stock, the YUrUks are predominantly Turks and 
have retained the old lurkish type, as well as 
many old words better, than the settled Ottomans 
They speak as a rule different “coarse” Turkish 
dialects, which are as a rule not essentially dif- 
ferent from those of their settled neighbours (cf 
iv, p. 92i a ), only a few tubes speak Kurdish. 

On the religion of the YUiuks nothing much 
certain is known. Under the influence of Sunni 
or Sbfl propaganda they have become nominally 
Muslims, but they are more attached to their 
primitive (animistic) religion, in which the worship 
of trees, shrubs, springs and mountains plays an 
important part In any case they pay more heed 
to their old rites and customs than to the pre- 
scriptions of Islam 

The occupations of the Yuruks are decided by 
local conditions. In the steppes and along the 
coast where they spend the winter, they rear sheep 
and goats, and sometimes cattle, which they take 
in the summer to high-lying pastures. Some tribes 
are good breeders of horses and camels In forest 
country the Ytiriiks are more fiequently woodcutters 
(ta&Jtta(&is\ q.v) Many tribes are hunters and in 
certain circumstances practise a little agriculture. 
The women engage in cooking, making clothes, 
spinning, basketwork, weaving of felt, mats and 
carpets. The Ytiriiks live in tents woven of dark 
goats* wool or in primitive huts. 
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Their total number is estimated at 300,000. 
According to c Ain-i c AlI (op. «/.), the Rumel^m 
YUruks m the xvnth century had 1,294 o#aks, i. e. 
38,820 men (1 ofyafy = 30 men). In the xviiid* 
century they provided a contingent of 57,000 troops 
under their own leaders (Perry in Hasluck, p. 136). 

All attempts by the Turkish government to 
make the YUruks settle permanently have had very 
little success for obvious reasons 

Bibliography. M Tzakyroglu, Tlspi r/ou- 
povxcuv , Athens 1891 (French transl. by P. Zipay, 
Athens 1891 ; German version in Ausland 
1891), C. JireCek, Das Fur stent hum Bulgarien , 
1891, p 139 — 141; P. Traeger, Die Juruken 
und Konjaren tn Makedonien , m Ztschr . f. 
Ethtiol ., 1905, p. 198 — 206; E. Oberhummer, 
Dte Turken und das osmamsche Reich , 1917, 
p. 14 and 25 , A. D Mordtmann d A., Anatolien y 
1925, p. 24 — 26; H. Sa c di, Iktisadt dioghrafiya 
I T'urkiye^ 1926, p. 88 — 90, F W Hasluck, 
Christianity and Islam under the Sultans , 1929, 
p 126 — 137 (= principal passage) and 475 — 
478 (= lists of Yuruk tribes). 

(FEHIM BAJRAKTAREVld) 
YUSflA c B NUN, the Joshua of the 
Bible. The Kur 3 an does not mention him by 
name but alludes to him. When Moses wished to 
lead his people into the holy land and Israel 
was afraid to fight with the giants, they were 
encouraged by two God-fearing men (v. 23 — 29), 
who may be recognised as Joshua and Caleb 
Neither can it be doubted that the young man 
(fata = na c ar, Exod. xxxui. Il) who accompanies 
Moses on a journey to Khadir (not named) (SUra 
xvui. 59 — 64) is no other than Joshua. 

Muslim legend has supplied the figure of 
Yusha c with features not found in the Bible Yusha c 
is given the task of summoning the Egyptians to 
the true faith To enable Moses to depart this life 
without anxiety, Yusha c is installed as prophet in 
his lifetime The Arab tradition varies as to whether 
the victory over the giants was won in the time 
of Moses or not till that of Yusha c The credit 
is usually given to Yusha c Balaam supports the 
giants (in Ibn al-Alhir the story is embellished 
Balaam’s wife is bribed to incite him to evil). 
When Yusha c is successfully fighting the giants, 
Friday evening comes If the Sabbath begins, the 
fighting cannot be continued and the victory will 
be incomplete. Yu§ha c wishes to stop the sun . at 
first it refuses, saying it is fulfilling divine orders 
just as Yugha 0 is; finally the sun agrees. After 
the victory YEsha c collects the booty as a sacrifice 
but no flame comes down from heaven to consume 
it. There has been some dishonesty Moses summons 
the heads of the tribes. The hand of the sinner 
sticks to the hand of Moses (al-Kisa’r records an- 
other divine judgement; each tribe has a mark 
on Aaron’s robe and the mark of the guilty tribe 
becomes twisted). A bull’s head studded with pearls 
and jewels is found in the sinner’s possession and 
added to the booty. Flames now consume the 
booty, the bull’s head along with the sinner Yuslja 0 
cannot cross the Jordan for 40 days. At his prayer 
the two hills on the banks become a bndge, across 
which the people pass (al-Kisa 3 !). Jericho is besieged 
for six months and m the seventh the walls fall 
at the blowing of trumpets. 

In Tabari (Leyden, 1. 558) we have the isolated 
tradition that the dead man conjured up by Taint 
(Saul) was Yffgha*. 


Bibliography : Jabarl, ed. Leyden, 1. 414- 
429, 499, 503—528, 558; Ibn al-Athir, Bfl- 
lak, 1. 78, 79; jjba'labl, JCifas al-Anbiya 5 , 
Cairo 1325, p. 155 — 157; al-KisS 3 !, Vita Pro - 
phetarum , ed Eisenberg, p. 240 — 242; M. 
Grunbaum, Neue Beitrdge zur semitischen Sagen - 
kunde , Leyden 1893, p. 182 — 185; J. Horovitz, 
in Hebrew Union College Annual \ ii., 1925, 
p_j79. (Bernhard Heller) 

YUSUF I. [see Almohadbs.] 

YUSUF b *OMAR b. Muhammad al-Hakam 
b. AbI c AkIl b Mas c Ud al-Xha$afI, governor 
of the c I r a k Yusuf was a parent of the famous 
al-IIadjdjSdj b. Yusuf [q v ] and governed the 
province of the Yaman for many years before he 
was transferred to the c Iral? by the caliph al-Hi§ham 
b c Abd al-Malik On RamadSn 27, 106 (Feb. 15, 
725) he arrived as governor in the Yaman and 
m Djumada I, 120 (April — May 738) he was 
appointed governor of the c Irak, and took up his 
quarters in al-Hlra while his son al-Salt remained 
as his deputy in the Yaman In al-Hlra he acquired 
the reputation of a blood-thirsty tyrant; all kinds 
of stories, some almost incredible, are told of his 
cruelty. The first notable victim of his hatred was 
the former governor of the c Ir 5 k, KhSlid b. c Abd 
Allah al-Kasrl [q v ] In 122 (740) the c Alid Zaid 
b c Ali b. Husain b. c All raised a dangerous rebel- 
lion in al-Kufa which, however, ended in a fiasco 
[cf. HISHAM B C ABD al-malik]. After order had 
been restored, Yusuf is said to have asked the 
caliph for permission to lay waste the town of 
al-Kufa, but the caliph refused. He endeavoured 
tQ bring suspicion upon the able Nasr b. Saiyir, 
whom Hisham had appointed governor of Khurasan 
on the fall of KMUd, in the hope that he would 
succeed m getting him dismissed, and then com- 
bining his governorship with his own For this 
purpose in 123 (740—741) he sent al-Hakam b. 
al-Salt to the caliph to turn him against Nasr and 
ingratiate himself with him. HishSm, however, was 
not deceived but left Nasr in office. After the 
assassination of al-Walid II, the Kalb! Mansur b. 
Djumhur was appointed governor of the c Irak and 
as Yusuf found no support among the government 
troops and the Kaisis made common cause with 
the Kalbis, there tvas nothing left for him but to 
take to flight lie set out for Syria and reaching 
al-Balka 5 in Transjordania, he tried to hide among 
the women of the harem but was discovered by 
the soldiers of the caliph Yazid III and brought 
to Damascus Here he was imprisoned and remained 
there till the outbreak of civil war on the death 
of Yazid. But when MarwSn b Muhammad [q. v ] 
after his victory over Sulaiman b HighSm, who 
led the followers of the late caliph, approached 
the capital, SulaimSn had Yusuf as well as Walld II’s 
two sons murdered before himself seeking escape 
in flight. This happened m Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 126 
(Sept — Oct. 744), or according to another state- 
ment not till the following year (beg. Oct, 744). 
Yusuf was then about 60 According to the Muslim 
historians, he did not lack literal y training; as to 
his appearance we are told that he was small in 
stature and had an unusually long beard. 

Bibliography • Ibn KhallikSn. ed. Wtisten- 
feld, N°. 853 (transl. de Slane, iv. 435) ; al-Tabari, 
Annales , ed. de Goeje, ii., see index; Ibn al- 
A&hr, ed. Tornberg, 11. 224; iv. 337; v. 104, 163 
sqq., 170 sqq ., 180 sqq., 189 sq ., 201 — 203,205, 
207 ff., 223—225, 230, 243 — 245, 255; Ya'Vnbl, 
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ed. Houtsma, 11. 353, 380, 387—392, 397, 400 , 
404; al-BalSdhuri, ed. de Goeje, p 68, 281, 
285, 314, 350, 365, 469; Kttab al-Agham , see 
Guidi, Tables alphabeitques , Weil, Geschichte 
der Chaltfen , 1. 623 sq ., 627, 663, 666, 675, 
683; Muir, The Caltphate , tts JRise^ Decltne^and 
Fall , new ed , p. 387, sqq , 404, 406, 410 sqq ., 
420, Wellhausen, Das arabische Fetch , p 208 — 
21 1, 216, 221, 223 sq , 229 sq y 234 

(K. V Zettersteen) 
YUSUF b TASHFYN. [see Almoravids.] 
YUSUF b. YA'QUB, thejosephofthe 
Bible, is a favounte subject of Muslim legend 
In Sura xn. Muhammad deals with the whole story 
of Yusuf, claiming that it is the most beautiful of 
stones. It is the most beautiful, says Tha c labi, 
because of the lesson concealed in it, on account 
of Yasuf’s generosity and its wealth of mattei, in 
which piophets, angels, devils, <ljinn, men, animals, 
birds, lulers and subjects play a part 

Yusuf in the Kur’an. Yusuf is mentioned 
twice outside of Sura xu Once (vi 84) as one of 
the pious ancestors, further in Sura xl 36 Yusuf 
came with clear proofs but they doubted him and 
after his death it was thought that God would 
never send another prophet, Sura xn contains more 
and less than the Bible Let us first consider the 
additions to the Biblical story. 

Yusuf is warned not to tell his brothers his 
dream (verse 5) Ya c kub is afraid for Yusuf on 
account of the wolf (13). Ya c kab does not believe 
the story of his death (17, 18). YGsuf returns the 
love of the temptress, only a sign from his Lord 
keeps him from sin (24) Yusuf’s coat is torn 
from behind and a witness proves his innocence 
from this (25 — 28). The women who speak 
evil of Yusuf’s temptress aie so dazzled by 
the angelic beauty of Yusuf when he comes in 
that they cut their own fingers instead of the 
food (31). Yusuf proclaims the true faith in prison 
(37 — 40) The seven fat and seven lean years are 
followed by a prolific year with a good rainfall (49) 
Yusuf interprets Pharaoh’s dreams while still in 
prison and will not come to couit until his in- 
nocence is recognised (50, 51) Yusuf asks Pharaoh 
to appoint him over the treasures of Egypt (55) 
Ya c kGb orders his sons not all to come in at one 
gate (67) Yusuf at once leveals himself to Ben- 
jamin (69). When the goblet is found in Benjamin’s 
sack the brothers cry out If he be a thief, his 
brother has already been a thief (77) Yusuf sends 
his coat to his father Ya c kQb recognises the smell 
of it from a distance and regains his sight fiom 
it (93 — 95). Yusuf’s parents bow down before him 
thus fulfilling his dream (101) 

For most of these additions to the Biblical story, 
Geiger, Grunbaum, Neumann and Schapiro have 
shown a Haggadic origin, on the other hand, we find 
Muhammadan influence m the later Jewish legend. 

On the other hand, we do not have m the 
KuF5n the descnption of his character. Remark- 
able also is the omission of the dream of the 
brothers’ sheaves which bow down before Joseph’s 
sheaf (Gen. xxxvn. 5 — 7). This dream is replaced 
in post-Kur 5 5mc legend by a miracle. A tree grows 
near Ya c kGb’s house, on which a new branch 
sprouts whenever a son is bom to him. None 
grows at Yusuf’s birth. At Ya c ^Gb’s prayer, Gabriel 
brings a branch from Paradise, which surpasses 
the others and blooms and bears fiuit. The YGsuf 
Sura is strikingly uncertain and hesitating m that it 


mentions no one by name except Ya'qub and YGsuf 
an^ gives no numbers or times. The only references 
are to one of the brothers 01 at best the eldest 
of the brothers, a king, a noble, his wife, a 
witness. YGsuf is sold for a paltry sum; the 
number of his brothers is not given. This gives the 
expositors of the Kur’an an opportunity to search 
foi the anonymous and undefined ( mubhamat ) (see 
Goldziher, Dte Rtchtungen der tslamtschen Koran - 
auslegung , Leiden 1920, index, s v. Mubhamat') 
Yusuf in post-Kur 3 anic legend. When 
the Kui 3 an cautiously says “one of the brotheis 
said or did something”, in legend we find Reuben, 
Judah, Simeon and m Zamakh shan and Baidawl 
also Dan, in couise of time we have Benjamin 
with his ten 01 three sons. Sometimes Judah, 
sometimes Reuben, sometimes Simeon is represented 
as possessing a terrible temper which can only 
be calmed by a hand of the house of Jacob. The 
man who buys Joseph fiom his brethren is called 
Malik b. Da c i and the Egyptian to whom he is 
sold Kitflr, Itfli, Itfin, Kutifai, Kittin, Kittifm, his 
wife is called RaSl, later (as in Firdawsi and 
Kisa’f) Zallka, Zulaika. The king of Egypt, whom 
Yusuf converts to Islam, is called Raiyan b Walld, 
his butler Nabu, his baker Mudjlib. The shahid, 
the witness, becomes a relative of the temptress 
or even a baby who miraculously proves Joseph’s 
innocence from his cradle. Even the names of the 
eleven stars which bow down before Joseph are 
given Muslim legend knows how old Yusuf was 
at the time of the dream, how long he was kept 
in the well, where the well was and what he was 
sold foi on each occasion The letter selling him 
and Ya c kub’s letter to Yusuf aie both given in full 
A reason is given for everything that is unex- 
plained m the Kur J an. Why does Ya c kub suffer ? 
Because he killed a calf before the eyes of its 
mother, because on one occasion he did not share 
his meal with a hungry man, because he separated 
a slave from her parents — Why does YGsuf 
suffei ? Because of his vanity, later, because he 
appeals to the butler instead of to God — When 
Yusuf is warned not to communicate his dream, 
how do the brotheis learn of it nevertheless 11 
From Yusuf’s aunt, and so on. 

We also find the legend developed by the story- 
teller’s art without any foundation in Kur’an or 
Haggada Ya'kub touchingly recommends the little 
Yusuf to the caie of his brothers They pretend 
to be very gentle when in sight of the father but 
very soon ill-treat him, break the jug out of which 
he wants to dunk, tear his coat from his back 
which he begs as a shroud, and tell him to appeal 
to the sun, moon and stars of his dreams Gabriel 
takes pity on the deserted boy, brings him the 
cloak with which Abraham was protected from 
the heat of the flames A caravan loses its way 
and comes to the well The brothers ask the pur- 
chaser to put Yasuf in chains, nevertheless YGsuf 
takes leave of them with dignity. On the way he 
throws himself from his camel on to the tomb of 
his mother Rachel, which they pass — The 
efforts to seduce him aie descubed m glowing 
language Yusuf sells corn to the Egyptians 
During the years of famine however, YGsuf starves 
also so that he may feel what it is like to be 
hungry; he partakes only lightly of Pharaoh’s 
banquets. When YGsuf is questioning the alleged 
magic cup, Benjamin asks him to enquire if YGsuf 
still lives. — He lives, you will see him. — When 
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Ya^Ub receives a message fiom Yusuf, he asks 
how is it with Yusuf ? — He is king of Egypt. — 
That is not what I am asking; I mean how is 
it with his faith ? — He is a Muslim. — Then 
my happiness is perfect — YQsuf enquires how his 
father could abandon himself completely to grief 
as if he did not believe in a reunion after the 
resurrection * — I believe m it but I was anxious 
lest you had abandoned your faith so that we 
should remain separated in the next world 

The Kurban tells nothing of Yusuf’s death and 
sarcophagus Muslim legend, however, has taken 
stories of this from Haggada. Yusuf’s sarcophagus 
was sunk in the Nile At the Exodus Moses went 
to take it with him but could not find it until 
an old woman (Serach, a daughter of Asher) 
showed it to him In lsl 5 m, the legend seems to 
have been further developed, foi we find the 
people living on the banks of the Nile disputing 
over the sarcophagus, which is finally sunk exactly 
in the middle of the river so that both sides may 
equally share its virtues 

Isl 5 m is veiy pioudof its story of Yusuf Tha c labl 
says that the Yusuf Suta sui passes the Tora 
Kisa ? I tells us that God has given the Yusuf Suia 
to every prophet, but the Jews concealed it until 
Muhammad revealed it as evidence that he was a 
prophet — The Shi'is do not lecognise Sara xn 
Bibliography Tabari, ed Leyden, 1 371- 
414, the commentaries on Sura xn , esp. Tabari, 
Taj sir, Cairo 1321, vol xn. 83, xm 53, Ibn 
al-Alhir, ed Tornbeig, p 54 — 61, Noldeke- 
Schwally, Geschichte des Qotanr, 1 152, 153, 
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aufgenommen\ Leipzig 1902 2 , p 139 — 148, 
G Weil, Bibhsche Legenden dcr Musulmanner , 
p 100 — 125, Neumann Ede, A mohammedan 
Jozsefmonda eredete is fejlodese , 1881 (diss of 
Budapest), M. Giunbaum, Neue Beittage zur 
semitischen Sagenkunde , p 148 — 1 52, Scliapiro, 
Die haggadischen hlemente tm erzahlenden Teil 
des Korans , 1907, J Walker, Bible Chaiacters 
m the Koran , Paisley 1931, p 67 — 75; Djami, 
Yusuf u-Zulaika, and transl by Rosenzweig , 
Schlechta-Wssehrd, Jussuf und Zuleicha , Roman - 
tisches Heldengedicht von Fir durst, Vienna 1889 , 
thereon M Grunbaum, Zu u Jusuf und Suleicha ”, 
in Z D M G , xli. 577 , xhu I , do., Gesammelte 
Aufsatze zur Sprat h- und Sagenkunde , ed by 
Felix Peiles, Berlin 1901, p 515-593, Wilhelm 
Bacher, Zwet judtsch-pei sische Dichter , Schdhtn 
und Intrant , Budapest 1907, p 82, 117 — 124, 
on the women cutting their fingeis see R. 
Kohler, In die Hand mcht in die Spetsen schnetden 
(. Kleiner e St hr if ten zui Mat chenforsthung, 11 
83 — 87), B. Heller, Die Sage vom Saige Josefs 
etc., in M G.W J., 1926, p 271 — 276, see 
also the art binyXmIn, djAmI, firdawsi kitfIr. 

(Bernard Heller) 

YUSUF KHAgS flAejlB of Balasaghun, a 
Turkish author, who wrote the mirror of 
princes, Kuta dhg hu-Bthg m 462 (1069 — 1070) 
for the sultan of KSshghar, TawghaS Kara Khan 
Abu c AlI Hasan b. Sulaiman Arslan [see bughrA- 
&jiAn] and was given the title of chamberlain as 
a rewaid This, the first classic of the Turkish 
poetry of Central Asia, is completely under the 
influence of Persian literature The author no longer 
uses the syllabic measure of Turkish popular poetry 
but experiments with a new and somewhat clumsy 
imitation of the mutq^arib and says m his preface 


that the Iranians would call his work a ^hahnama • 
In style also he is influenced by the Persian lyric, 
especially in the song of spring with which he 
introduces the praise of his prince. Whether the 
elaborate form which he has given his work is 
his own invention or what model he followed has 
not yet been discovered There is no proof of the 
influence of Chinese literature which was at one 
time suspected The author puts his instruction 
into the mouth of allegorical figures: the prince 
Kun-Toghdu, who represents justice, the vizier 
Ai-Toldu, the repiesentative of good fortune, his 
son Gktulmigh and his friends Alig and Okturmish. 
For his social ethics and occasional medical 
refeiences, the author is completely dependent on 
Ibn Sln 5 , as O Alberts first pointed out. The author 
cannot be denied a certain originality for the way 
in which he applies these principles to the conditions 
of his people In spite of all their pedantry his 
expositions are a valuable source for the sociology 
of the Tuiks of Central Asia The language of 
the book is apparently that of Kashghar, but it 
is an artificial language which had become strictly 
conventional in form in court circles undei Iranian 
influence and was already superior to the dialects; 
it is based on a somewhat younger form of Turk! 
than that which Kashghaii gives in his Diwan 
Lughat a l- Turk , really it is not strictly Uighur 
as was once thought On the other hand, one 
cannot say with certainty in what script the work 
was originally wntten, whether in the so-called 
Uighur, which is based on the Nestonan Syriac 
alphabet, m which the Vienna MS , the only one 
known down to 1897, 1S written, or m the Arabic 
script used for the fragment in the National Library 
in Cairo and the manuscript found by Zeki WelidI 
Bey in 1914 at Nemengan. Sections of the Vienna 
MS were published by Vdmb6ry as Utgurische 
Spi achmonumente und das Kudatku Bilik , Uigur 
Text mit Tt onset iption und Obersetzung nebst 
uig tin sc h - de ut sc hem Worterbuch und Facstmtle 
aus dem Origmaltext des Kudatku Bilik , Leipzig 
1870 W Radloff published a facsimile of the 
whole manuscript St Petersburg 1890, the text 
in transcription in 1891 and in 1900 text and 
translation from the MSS in Vienna and Cairo 
followed While Radloff in his transcription and 
in the form of the title Kudatku Bthk had used 
the pronunciation of the northern dialects, V. 
Thomsen in his essay Sur le rysteme des consonnes 
dans la lattgue ouigoure , in Kcleti Szemle , 11 241 
rqq showed from the rhymes of the Kutadhgku 
Bilig , that it had completely preseived the phonetic 
system of the Orkhon inscriptions with its wealth 
of sonants and spirants, which was confirmed by 
the MS in Arabic script. 

B 1 bhography W. Barthold, Kudatku 

Biligtn Dhikr ettigi Bughra Khan kimdir / m 

Turkiyat MadjmTfasl, i (1925), p. 221 — 226; 

Kopruluzade Mehmed Fu 3 Sd, Turk Edeblyatt 

Tarikhd , Stambul 1928, p 194 — 204. 

(C. Brockelmann) 

MawlanX YUSUFI, munrh? of the Great 
Moghul Hu may fin (1530 — 1556), probably 
identical with YQsuf b. Muhammad Yusuf 1 Harawl, 
the celebrated physician of BSbur and HumayQn. 
He acquired a place m Indian literature with his 
well-known letter- writer Badc?t c al-In$ha*, which 
he composed m 940 (1533 — 1534) for his son 
Rafi c al-Dln Husam and several other (\ ullab . The 
| book begins with a mukaddtma on the different 
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kinds of modes of address which must be regulated 
by the relation of the correspondents to one an- 
other m rank; Yusufi then divides the different 
kinds of correspondence ( muhHwarat ) into three 
parts: letters to persons of higher rank (murakcfat), 
of the same rank ( murasalat ) and to those of 
lower rank ( nkct ). Then comes a series of forms 
of letters which are divided into sections, such as 
sultans to sultfins of higher, equal or lower rank, 
princes to sultans and princes, princesses to prin- 
cesses, amirs, grand-viziers, viziers, officials of the 
DlwSn, secretaries (/w#»j^* 5 ), saiyids ( sadat\ shaikhs, 
judges, poets and astronomers Then come what 
one might call pnvate letters: to relations and 
friends on vauous occasions, e. g if a reply has 
not been received, when on a journey, on grief 
at separation, longing for home, on returning soon, 
faithlessness, reconciliation, excuses, congratulations, 
condolences etc. A khfituna gives examples of 
addresess ( c unwHn ). The book, which is also known 


as In&ayi YUsufl , was lithographed in Delhi 
(1843?); manuscripts are fairly common. If Yflsufl 
is really the same man as the physician YUsufi, he 
is also the author of a number of medical works 
among which we may mention the 'fibbd Yusufi 
(lith. Cawnpore 1874), c //3$ al-Atnratf( lith. 1863), 
Mulhaka-t al-Amrad (lith. 1879), DalcPtl 

al~Nabd (lith. 1874) 

Bibliography H Eth6, Gr. I Ph., ii. 
340; W Pertsch, Vetzetchnts der persischen 
Handschriften der Kgl. Bibliothek zu Berlin , 
1888, N°. 69 — 71 and 1065, Rieu, Cat. Pers. 
MSS Brit. Mus , p 529a, 1089a, 797b, x ii 
983b; E. G. Browne, A Catalogue of the Persian 
Manuscripts in the Library of the Umvei sity 
of Cambridge , 1896, N°. 183, i (p. 275); 
Habib al-Styar , in/111. 336 , E. Edwards, A 
Catalogue of the Persian printed Books tn the 
British Museum , 1922, p 734 

(E. Berthels) 
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Z A 3 , ZXY, ii tb letter of the Arabic 
alphabet, with the numerical value of 7 For 
its palaeographical pedigree, see Arabia, plate 1 
It belongs to the sibilants {aLkuruf al-asaliya) a.n& 
corresponds to the same sound in the other Semitic 
languages. It is pronounced like English and 
French z In the spoken Arabic of to-day z may 
also represent other sounds of the classical language, 
such as dh and z In Persia and Tuikey Arabic 
d is often pronounced z 

Bibliography W Wright, Comparative 
Grammar of the Semitic Languages , Cambridge 
1890, p. 57 sq ; A. Schaade, SibawathV s Lautlehre , 
Leyden 1911, index, C Brockelmann, Gr undr is r 
der vergl. Grammatik der semttischen Sprachen , 
Berlin 1908, i 128 sqq ; do , Precis de lingui- 
stique semitique , transl. by W. Marqais and M 
Cohen, Paris 1918, p. 71, Lisan al- c Arab , vn. 
167. (A. J Wensinck) 

al-ZAB, the name of two left bank 
tributaries (al-ZawSbl) of the Tigris. 

I. The Upper or Great Zab {Zab al-a'la or 
al-akbar) was known already to the Assyrians as 
Zabu elu , the “Upper Zab” The Greeks called 
it Lykos (Weissbach, s. v., N°. 12m Pauly-Wissowa, 
R.E, vol xin , col. 2391 sq., on the name see 
J. Markwart, Sudarmemen , Vienna 1930, p. 429 
sq .), the Byzantines however have again 6 payee; 
Z&fiet; (Theophan , Chron ed. de Boor, p. 318, 320). 
In Syriac it was called ZabhU , in Armenian Zaw 
(Thomas Arcruni, ed. Patkanean, m/iv , p. 143; 
transl. Brosset, in Collection d'htst. Armentens , 
1. 122). The Kurds at the present day call it al- 
Zcfi (G. Hoffmann, Auszuge , p 236, note 1884). 
On account of its torrentuous course the Arabs 
called it al-Ma^/nun According to the Arab geo- 
graphers, it rises in the mountains of AdharbaidjSn 
in the district of Mushanghar (in al-Mas c UdI, Kttab 
al-Tanblh , p. 5a and Yakut, ii. 902 


read this for Mushtaghar, cf. G. Hoffmann, op cit. 
p 228) Its watei there is said to be red at fiist 
(cf. however G Hoffmann, p 234, note 1866) 
It then flows via Zarkun and BabaghEsh (Syr 
Beth Baghash m H«dhaiyab, now probably Bash 
Kal c a in Albak), then via Bfcshazza, two days’ 
journey from al-Mawsil, to the district of Haftun, 
wheie it makes a turn befoie leaving the hills 
and flows through the kura of al-Mardj until 
finally it enters the Tigris at the monastery of 
c Umr BarkanS below al-Mawsil, a farsakh above 
al-Hadltha. HSdjcljI Khalifa says it is formed by 
the streams of Kawai (now Nehil-£ai) and Djula- 
merk. After their junction it flows along the hills 
past the Sandjak Call (at the turn of the river to 
the S E) and thiough the district of Zibari of 
the region of al- c lmfidlya Then it turns again 
S W. at its junction with the Raw&nduz-fcai 
Shortly before joining the Didjla below Nimrild, 
the ruined site of the Assyrian Kalakh, it is joined 
by its right bank tributary, the KhSzir, which has 
previously been increased by the waters of the 
Gomel-sn (Greek Bumdlos') from Tell GOmel 
(Gaugamela) 

The Great Zab plays an important pait in 
military history. It is several times mentioned in 
the campaigns of Maurice and Heraclius (Theophyl 
Simok., ed. de Boor, iv. i, 7 , according to whom 
the lower course is navigable [ vocvvfoopo p. 150], 
2i S> 9) I. v 5i 6, 6, x, 8, x , Georg Kedren., 
ed Bonn, 1. 730; Theophan., Chron , loc. cit .). On 
its tributary al-KhSzir was fought in Muharram 67 
(Aug. 686) the battle between Ibrahim and c Ubaid 
Allah (Caetani, Chronografia islamica , Fasc. v , 
p. 781, a. H. 67, § 2). On the Great Zfib itself 
Mar wan was decisively defeated in the battle of 
2nd — nth 2jum5da II 132 (January 16—25,750) 
(Huart, Hist, des Arabes , i. 285 sq. ; Caetani, 
op. tit., p. 1698 sq., A. H. 132, § 12) 
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2. The Lower or Little Zab ( al-ZUb al-asfal 
or al-afgkar) is called in Assyrian Zabu 
“the lower Zab”, m Greek Kapros (Weissbach, art. 
Kapros , No 2 in Pauly-Wissowa’s Realenzyklopae - 
die , vol. x., col. 1921), Byzantine Greek 6 
Z6Qtx; (Theophan , Chron. ed de Boor, p 320, 
according to whom there were four bridges over 
it) or 6 'irspQQ Z&fixQ (Theophyl. Simok , ed.de 
Boor, v. 8, 1) According to the Arab geogra- 
phers, its source was in the district of Daibur 
(Syriac Debwar, Debor, on the modern DibQr-su 
near Sidikan) and in the mountains of Salal* (Syr. 
Salak), in AdharbaidjSn not far from ShahrazQi. 
and it flowed into the Tigris 1 mil above al-Smn 
(Syr. Shenna) at Dair lbn Garnish (Syr Daira 
dh^-Bar Gamesh) The Little Zab is formed by the 
confluence of a number of small streams, which 
use m the hills between Lahidjan south of Lake 
Urmiya and the pass of Awroman The main 
stieam is now called Altun-sQ, in its upper course 
AksQ or KalwI. On the lower course is Altun- 
kopru; just below its junction with the Tigris is 
Kal c at I)jabb 5 r 

Bibliography. Suhrab, ed by M2ik, in 
Btbl arab Histor. und Geogr , v., Leipzig 19 ~o, 
p 126, al-KisrawI 111 Yakut, Mutyam^ ed 
Wustenfeld, 11 902 sq., al-Istakhri, B G A , 1 77, 
lbn Hawkal, B G A , 11 145, 153, 155 sq , i6gg, 
212, 246, 264; al-Makdisi, B. G. A., 111 20, 28, 
1 23, 144 sq ; lbn al-Fakih, B G A , v 93, 1 32 sq . , 
lbn Khuidadhbih, B G A ., vi. 93, 174 sq , 
Kudama, B.G A, \ 1 214, 232, lbn Rusta, B. 
G A , vu 90, al-Ya c knbl, B G A , vn 312, 321, 
327, al-Mas c udi, Kitdb al-Tanbih , in B.G.A , 
vm 36, 52 sq , 312, 327; do, Muru& al- 
JMahab , ed. Defr£mery-Sanguinetti, 1 226 sq .; 
G Hoffmann, Auszuge aus sy rise hen Akten per- 
stsrher Martyrer , Leipzig 1880, p. 221, 228, 
233 sq and passim (see Index, p. 324), M. 
Hartmann, Bohtan , in M. V.A G , 1896, 11 and 
1897, 1. 162 (Index), Le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate , Cambridge 1905 
(reprint 1930), p 90 — 2, 194, P Schwarz, Iran 
tm Mittelalter nach den arabischen Geographen , 
Gesamtregistei, Leipzig 1929, p. 92, J Mar- 
kwart, Sudartnenten und die Tigrtsquellen nach 
gtiech und arab. Geographen , Vienna 1930, p. 
236, 390 and passim (see Index, p. 632). 

(E Honigmann) 

ZAB, a region of Algeria. The name Zab 
(plui. Zibdn) is given to the area around Biskra 
measuring about 125 miles from W to E. and 30 
to 40 from N. to S. It is a rather flat plain shading 
111 the south into the Sahara and boideied on the 
north by the southern slopes of the Saharan Atlas, 
but having easy communication with the depression 
of the Hodna and the plateaus of Constantine 
through a wide gap which opens up between the 
hills of Z 5 b and the AwiSs. Being subject to desert 
influences Zab has only rare and lnegular rainfall, 
insufficient in ordinary times for the cultivation of 
ceieals, but the streams from theraountains and sub- 
terranean supplies Sustain an oasis vegetation at 
many places, which contain nearly 800,000 palms. 

Three parts of Zab aie usually distinguished. 
Zfib Shaik* or Eastein Z , between the foot of 
the Awr8s and the Shott Melr^r; the Dahrawi 
or northern Z., between the hills of Zab and 
the Wad Djedi, and lastly Zab Guebli ( ktbll ) or 
Southern Zab, separated from the preceding by a 
strip of sand and marshes. Zab Sh&rlfl is watered 


by the waters of the Awras, Wad al-Abiad, Wad 
al- c Arab which irrigate on leaving the mountains 
the oases of Zenbat al-Wad, Badis and m the 
plain those of Sldl c Okba, Seriana and Oumache. 
The Zab Dahrawi, owing to the springs which 
are dotted along the foot of the hills, contains 
the most prosperous oases, Bu Chagrfln, Lichana, 
Far far and particularly Tolga, which is regarded 
as the capital of this part of the Zlbfin. To Zab 
Guebli belong the oases of Wlad Djellal, Ourellal 
and Doucen, the magnificent palm-groves of which 
form a striking contrast to the miserable oases 
of Mlili and Bigu which are half buried in sand. 

The population (93,000, not counting the in- 
habitants of the commune de plein exercice of 
Biskra) is for the most part settled 111 the oases 
but we also find in the Zib&n wandering shepherds 
belonging almost all to the tribes of the Arab 
Sheraga, who in the spring go up into the Hodna 
and the Tell with their flocks. The settled population 
does not find sufficient resources in the country. 
They have theiefore always been in the habit of 
migrating temporarily to the towns of the Tell 
In the Turkish period natives of the ZlbSn under 
the name of Biskris formed an important corporation 
in Algiers, where there are still about 2,000 of 
their compatriots 

History We know practically nothing about 
Zab in the pre-lslamic period and during the first 
four centuries of the Hidjra The Romans never 
occupied and colonised the country but were content 
to establish forts on the Wad DjedI, at Biskra and 
at the southern exit of the valleys of the AwrSs. 
As to the name Zab itself, it should perhaps be 
connected with Zabi, a Roman town in the region 
of Hodna, which was in the fifth century a. d. 
the see of a bishop. Al-Bakri ( Masalik , p. 64, 
tiansl Fagnan, p. 133) mentions among the towns 
of Zab, Tobna, Tolga, Tahuda, Doucen, IdrlsI 
(transl. de Goeje, p 109) describes Tobna [q. v.] 
as the capital of Zab It seems however that at 
this period, or in any case m the period immediately 
after it, political preponderance passed to Biskra 
[q. v ] in which lived influential families like the 
Banu Rummam and the Banu Sin^ji who controlled 
the region’s affairs in turn. The country suffered 
greatly from the Arab invasions of the xi*k and 
xuth centuries. A Hilali group, the A&bedj, rava- 
ged the country and drove out a number of the 
former inhabitants. Driven back into the south 
at the beginning of the xmth century by the 
Almohads, they abandoned their nomadic for a 
sedentary life; they were forced to recognise the 
suzerainty of the Wlad Muhammad (Dawawida), 
a section of the Sulaim, who settled m Western 
Zab while another group, the Karfa, settled m 
Eastern Zab. An A&bedj family finally became 
supreme; this was the Bantl Mozm to whom the 
Hafsids entrusted the government of Zab and who 
took advantage of the troubled times m the xivth 
century to make themselves almost independent 
(cf. Ibn Khaldun, Berberes , transl. de Slane, iii. 
125: History of the Bern Mozm). In this period 
the name of Zab is no longer applied only to 
the region south of the Atlas between Doucen to 
the S. W. and Badis m the N. E. Ibn Khaldgn 
credits it with a hundred villages each called ZSb 
(distinguished as Zab of Tolga, Zab of Biskra etc.; 
cf. Ibn KhaldGn, op . «/., i. 77). Leo Africanus 
gives Zab the same boundaries as Ibn Khaldffn 
and mentions in it 25 towns m addition to large 
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numbers of villages (Leo Africanus, Description 
de VAfrtque , ed Schefer, iii 250) 

Freed from Hafsid authonty, Zab escaped Turkish 
rule in the xvi th century although a garrison was 
established at Biskia Effective power for two 
centuries and a half was m the hands of the chief 
of the Arab family of Bu Okkaz to whom the 
Turks allowed the title of Shaikh al- c Arab but 
against whom in the second half of the xvmth 
century, they opposed another family, that of the 
Ben-Gana The rivalry of these two families kept 
the country in a state of anaichy, aggiavated 
between 1835 and 1840 by the intervention of 
c Abd al-KSdir. Disorder came to an end only in 
1844 with the occupation of Biskra by the trench 
and the suppression of the rebellion stared up in 
1849 by Bh Zian at Zaatcha, from which date the 
ZibSn may be legatded as definitely pacified 

B ibliograp hy Delattre, Excursion s dans 
le Zab occidental ( Recuetl des Notices et Memoir es 
de la Societe archeologique , his tot ique et geo gra- 
ph que de Constantine , 1889), G Margais, Les 
Arabes en Berbene , Constantine 1913, Mague- 
lonne, Monogt aphie histotique et gtographique 
de la tnbu des Zibati (Recuetl ), Constantine 
1911, Moulias, O) gamsation hydraulique des 
oasts sahanennes , Algiers 1927, Piesse, Voyage 
aux Ztban (Bulletin de la Societe de geographic 
et d'archeologte d'Oran , 1885) — Cf also the 
Btbltograpky to the aiticle biskra. 

(G. Yver) 

ZABAG inaccurately transcribed Zabe^j 

< Sanskrit Javaka , the name of an island. 
The Arabic transcription, so far as I am awaie, 
goes back to the ninth century a d. We do not 
see why the Aiabic has rendered by a sonant the 
guttural occlusive surd of the Sanskut The fact 
that we might be dealing with a form boriowed 
from a highly sonorous Prakrit hardly seems to 
me to require to be considered here The Chinese 
knew this place-name as early as the seventh centuiy 
under various forms which are reproduced in Chinese 
characters in V empire sumatranats de (,'rivijaya 
She-li Eo-sPe < Skr &ri Vijaya or shortened form 
/W^<Skr. Vijaya (Yi-tsing, Houei-je and Vajra- 
bodhi), She- It Fo-she — Sri Vijaya ( Sin t'ang shu, 
T*ang huet yao , Ts'o fu yuan kuet ) , San-fo-ts't 
( Cu fan ce of Oao Ju-kua, Sung she or History of 
the Second Sung, Ming she or History of the 
Ming, Tao yi ce Ito of Wang Ta-yuan, Ymg yai 
sheng lan of Ma Huan, Sing c'a sheng lan of Fei 
Sin, Tong si yang k! ad) In Malay, the island of 
Sumatra is called Pulaw Emas “Island of Gold” 
(cf. Chin km cow , Arabic suwarn dib , an arabicised 
form of the Sanskrit suvarnadvipa , with the same 
meaning). We only know the early history of 
Javaka = Zabag = Srivijaya = Slje-li Fo-she from 
inscriptions and a few oriental texts. We need not 
then be surprised that there are many lacunae 
At the beginning of our era, the Ramayana , 
composed some time earlier not definitely known, 
places m the Far East a Yava-dvlpa “Island of 
Yava”, the island of gold and of silver ( suvar - 
narupyakadvipam ), embellished with gold mines 
( suvarntlkaramanditam ), which has usually been 
identified with Java. Its wealth in gold however 
makes me identify it with Sumatra for which alone 
we have evidence of extraordinary wealth in 
precious metals. In 132 A. d Chinese texts mention 
an embassy from the king of Ye-tiao, old pro- 


nunciation *Yap-div = Yavadvipa = Sumatra, to the 
court of China It is this form that Ptolemy re- 
produces some years latei m the Prakrit form 
'Ixpatblov < Yavadvipa. 

240 — 252 a. r> In the suivivmg fragments of 
the Fu-nan t f u su luan of K’ang T’ai, there are 
several references to the land of Cu-po, old pro- 
nunciation 6u-bak , defective transcription of *Sho- 
bak < Skr Javaka It was probably about this 
time that Madagascar was colonised by Sumatrans 
who had been influenced by Hindu cuituie The 
modern Malagasy language still bears clear traces 
of this 

In 410 on the occasion of the Synod of Isaac, 
there is mentioned a metropolitan of Dabag and 
of tin and Macin (J B Chabot, Synodicon onentale , 
Pans 1902, p 620) Four years later, Fa-Hien 
returning from India via Ceylon arrived in a 
country which he calls Ye-p'o-t'i = Yavadvipa , 
which I also locate in Sumatra, as well as the 
Sho-p'o mentioned in the Kao seng luan composed 
in 519 

According to a Malay inscription of 6o5 Saka = 
683 a D , an unnamed luler who ruled in Srivijaya 
went on an expedition to institute a magic iitual, 
1 e. to seize the suzerain state of which he 
was a vassal In saka 606 = 684 A D , a king 
called Srijayanasa (lead Srijayanaga) ordered a 
gaiden to be made called Srfksetra = “auspicious 
field” In 608 Saka = 686 a d another Malay 
inscription records that the stone was engraved 
at the time when the army of Srivijaya was setting 
out against the land of Java which was not in 
subjection to Srivijaya 

From 670 to 741, the She-li Fo-she sent embassies 
to China In 724, She-li Vo-lo-pa-mo = Skr 
Srindravarman , king of Srivijaya, sent an ambas- 
sador to China In 742, the king of Fo-she — 
Vijaya, Lien-t’eng-wei-kong (>), sent his son to the 
Chinese court. 

At a date which is uncertain, the Tamil poem 
Mamtnegalai mentions a town Nagapuram (city 
of the naga) 7 in (J 5 vaka-nldu 01 land of (Javaka 
< Skr Javaka and the names of two of its kings . 
Bhumifcandia and Punyaraja, who claimed descent 
from Indra 

In 671 — 692 A D, the famous Chinese monk 
Yi-tsing went from China to India and back He 
made his fiist stay of six months in She-li Fo-slie 
in 671 — 672 and another of foui years m 685 — 
689 and a third, equally long, on his letuin fiom 
Canton There he studied Sanskrit giammar “In 
the fortified town of Fo-She”, he says, “there are 
over a thousand Buddhist priests, whose thoughts 
are devoted to study and good deeds They examine 
and study all possible subjects just as m India; 
the rules and ceremonies there are identical [to 
those m India], If a Chinese priest wishes to go 
to India to hear lectures there and read the original 
Buddhist texts, he would do well to spend [first] 
a year or two at Fo-she and to practise the proper 
rules there ; he could then go on to Central India”. 
But this is not all. This mastery in the teaching 
of Malay, of Sanskrit and of the Law which is 
a sure sign of a high level of intellectual develop- 
ment was accompanied by equal skill in naval 
and military matters. Trade and the mercantile 
marine were no less flourishing. Lastly if we may 
iudge by the attitude of the maharSja of ZSbag 
to the conquered Cambodians, the noble morality 
and political wisdom of these &ailendra rulers can- 
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not be too highly admired. Such was the position 
of the Sumatran empire at the end of the seveiith 
century A. D. 

In 717, Srivijaya was visited by the monk Vajra- 
bodhi and probably about the same time by the 
Chinese monk Huei-je on his way from China to 
India 

A Sanskrit inscription found in Java of 654 
Saka — 732 A D mentions “an excellent island, 
incomparable, called Yava, fertile in cereals and 
other giains, rich m gold mines ( kanakakara ) . ” 
This looks like a repetition of the Ramaycina 

A Sanskrit mscuption from Ligoi (eastern Malay 
peninsula) and dated 775 ad celebrates a 
supreme king of kings, head of the family of the 
Sailendra, called Sri Mahar5ja (the rest is wanting) 

In 844 — 846 we have the first mention known 
to me of the Mahaiaja of ZSbag m an Aiabic 
text (Ibn Khordadhbeh) Ihe merchant Sulaiman 
(851) also mentions Zabag and adds that the land 
of Kalah (= Kra on the western Malay peninsula) 
and Zabag are luled by the same king, Ishak b 
c Imian, d in 907, and mentions the camphor of 
Zabag. Ibn al-Fakih (902) and lbnRosteh(ca 903) 
give some infoimation about the location, products 
and customs of Zabag. Abu Zaid al-Hasan (ca 916) 
gives a somewhat detailed description of Zabag and 
the maharaja’s court, and tells how the victorious 
campaign of the maharaja against Cambodia was 
cairied through (Mas c udl, Prairies d'or^i 169 sqq , 
expresses himself in identical terms Cf on this 
subject my suggestions in J A ., Oct -Dec. 1932, 
p 275 note) 

The Livre des meiveilles de V Inde (ed van der 
Lith, transl Marcel Devic, p 174 — 175) recoids 
that m 334 (945) the Wakwak [q v ] 1 e Sumatrans, 
came with a thousand ships on a raid on the east 
coast of Africa to procure the products of the 
countiy and Zandj slaves (cf. J A , Oct -Dec 
1932, p 298). 

In 960 and 961, the king St-h hu-ta Hta-h-tan 
= Malay S611 kuda Handana( J ) sent an embassy 
to the court of China. In the following year an- 
other embassy was sent by the king She-h Wu-ye = 
Skr. bii Vuja( ? ) Other embassies arnved in China 
from Hia-ce = old Malay hadjt “king” in 980 
and 983 In 1003, the king Sso-h Cu-lo-wu-m-fo- 
madtao-kua = Skr. Srifculamamvarmadeva and his 
son and successor Sso-h Mado-p'i (sic) = Skr 
Siimaiavijayottungavarman in 1008 sent an embassy 
to the emperor of China These two Sumatran 
sovereigns are also known fiom the Tamil mscuption 
known as the “large Leyden scroll” which com- 
memorates the donation of a village to a Buddhist 
temple at Negapatam The building of this temple 
was begun by Culamanivarmadeva and finished by 
his son and successor. It may be noted that this 
temple was built at the “town of the naga ” and 
that the Malay rulers who built it, belonged to 
a royal family, the Sailendra, who were descended 
from a naga . The choice of this Indian town was 
a very natural one for their pious works. 

In 1017 theie came to the couit of China, 
ambassadors from Hia-le Su-wu-V a-p' u-tnt = Hadji 
SumatrabhOmi “king of the land of Sumatra”. The 
modern name of the island appears here for the 
fiist time. 

In his geography of the world compiled in 1154, 
Idris! records that “the people of the isles of 
Zabag come to the land of the Zandj on small and 
large ships ... for they understand one another’s 


languages”. And also : “The people of Komr (= 
Madagascar) and the merchants of the land of the 
MahSrSja (= Sumatra) come among them (the 
people of Sofala and the east coast of Africa), 
aie well received and trade with them (J,A.^ 
Oct.-Dec 1932, p. 299—300)”. 

The other Arabic and Persian texts (Y5jcut 1224, 
KazwinI 1203 — 1284, Ibn Sa c id xni** 1 century, Kutb 
al-Dln al-ShliSz! d 1311, Dimashfci c. 1325, Abu 
’l-Fida 3 1273— 1331, Hamd Allah Mustawfl 1340, 
Ibn al-Wardi c. 1340, Bakuwl at the beginning 
of the XV th century, etc.) only supply a few notes 
on the actual or imaginary flora and fauna of 
Sumatra and the products of the country, especially 
gold and camphor We have to come down to 
the xv* h and xvith centuries to get accurate and 
detailed infoimation in the Instructions nautiques 
of Ibn Madjid and Sulaiman al-Mahri which I 
have translated and published 

Fiom the xmth century, the oriental texts of 
other origins should be studied and annoted again. 
They will be given in the Bibliography but no use 
has been made of them here as our space is limited 
Ceu K’ni-fei in his Ling Wat tat ta (1178) 
and Cao Ju-kua in his Cu fan ce (1225) deal at 
length with San-fo-ts't The latter includes even 
the foieign countries dependent on him and mentions 
C eylon among his conquests, which is unexpected 
and does not appear to be confiimed by history 
The statement by Mas c udi ( Prairies d'or , 1. 1 70) 
that “the Maharaja is king of the islands like 
Zabag, Kalah (= Kra on the eastern Malay penin- 
sula), Sirandib (= Ceylon) etc . .”, three centuries 
before the publication of the Cu fan ce is also 
devoid of historical value. The only thing that 
seems ceitain is that in the xmth century A. D , 
the glorious Sumatran empire collapsed Malaya 
with the help of the Javanese regained her former 
suzerainty which had been lost m the seventh 
centuiy, and the Thais of Sukhodaya came down 
on the lower Menam and seized all the colonial 
possessions of San-fo-ts'i on the Malay peninsula. 

Btbhogi aphy. Georges Ccedes, Le royaume 
de (frlvijaya , in B E.F.E.O. , 1918, vol xvui , 
N°. 6, do., A propos de la chute du royaume 
de Qrivijaya^ in B T,L. F, vol. lxxxm., p. 459- 
472, Gabriel Feirand, Vempxie sumatranais de 
\ yrlvyaya , in J A , July-Sept and Oct -Dec. 
1922 and the authors quoted, do, Notes de 
geogiaphtc orientate , m J. A., Jan.-March 1923 
I. Les iles de Por , II. Suvarnadvipa , F. D K. 
Bosch, Een oorkondc van het groote klooster te 
Nalanda , in T.T.L V ., lxv , 1925, p. 509-588; 
N J Krom, De ondergang van (frtwijaya, in 
Vers l Med Ah Amst '., lxii , series B, N°. 5 , 
Chan Ju-kua , transl F Hirth and W. W. 
Rockhill, St. Petersburg 1911, p 22 and 60. 

_ (Gabriel F errand) 

ZABANIYA. [See MalaTka.] 

ZABlD, a town in the TihSma of 
Y a m a n, on the road running from north to 
south from Mecca to c Aden, halfway between the 
Yaman highlands and the Red Sea, about 16 
miles from the coast. At this distance the country 
is suitable for agriculture in view of the better 
water-supply, and the town itself is adjoined by 
two w 5 dls, in the north the Wadi Rima c and the 
south the perennial Wadi Zabld, from which it 
has taken the name which has replaced the original 
al-Husaib. In contrast to the rest of the Tihfima 
it is famous for its gardens with date-palms, 
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a little corn, indigo and various medicinal plants; 
the hides of Zabid are also well known Along 
with Bait al-Fa^lh and a few smaller places, it 
is an important centre for the weaving of garments. 

Zabid has always been the capital of a district 
( mtkklaf ) It adopted Islam in the yeai 10 (631) 
and its fiist governor was Khalid b Sa'id b al- c As. 
It took no part m the Rtdda wars It became 
impoitant under the Ziyadids as the capital of an 
independent province Muhammad, a descendant 
of Ziyad b Abl Sufyan (b. Abihi), granted the 
TihSma by the caliph al-Ma^man, gave the town 
in Sha'ban 204 (beg. 820) its circulai form 
with four towers (it is still called al-Mudawwara) 
and made the aqueducts from the wadis The 
Ziyadids were followed from 412 — 554 (1021-1 1 59) 
by the Abyssinian Mamluks, the Band N a dj a h. 
Both dynasties remained under c Abbasid suzerainty 
and were Sunnis, but the capital itself was for a 
time in Shi c l hands; at the end of the thud century 
it was burned by the Karmatian c Ali b al-Fadl 
and about 379 (989) taken for a time by c Abd 
Allfih b. Kahtan of the Band Ya c fur [q. v.] The 
latter acknowledged the F&timid caliphate, as did 
the Sulaihl [q. v.] who came down from the high- 
lands and interrupted the rule of the Banu NadjSh 
in Zabid for the greater part of the years 452 — 
481 (1060 — 1088). They did not however become 
their successors; but after the interlude of the 
Kharid)! Mahdls [q. v] the Egyptian successor 
of the Fatimids, the Aiydbid Saladin, sent his 
brother Turanshah there at the beginning of 570 
(1175), and he had the Mahdid c Abd al-Nabl 
executed When the third Aiyubid of the Yaman, 
Isma c ll b Tughtegin, who wanted to play the part 
of an independent caliph, was murdered in 598 
(1201) by his own Kuidish soldiers at Zabid, rule 
practically passed into the hands of Atabegs until 
c Umar, son of c Ali b. Rasfll, the Aiyubid governor 
of Mecca, in 626 (1229) founded the Rasul id 
sultanate This was followed in 858 (1454) by the 
T 5 ln rids who claimed to be Umaiyads descended 
from the caliph c Umar b c Abd al- c Aziz After a 
temporary occupation by the Meccan Sharif Abu 
Numaiy Muhammad (922=1516) and then by 
irregular troops dunng the fighting between the 
Egyptian Mamluks and the Ottomans, the latter 
had governors there from 943 — 1045 (1536 — 1635) 
The Zaidis [q v.], the only Yaman power that 
had survived all previous dynasties and had made 
a pievious attempt to gain a footing in the Tih&ma, 
were able to drive the Turks from the coast also 
After the second Ottoman occupation (1289 — 
1338=1872 — 1918), the Zaidis again became 
lords of the Tihama after fighting the Idilsids 
[q v.] of c AsIr. 

Zabid has many important buildings dating from 
the days in which this town was a royal residence. 
These buildings have stood very well as they are 
mostly built of brick, which gives the town a 
rather gloomy look. Even m Niebuhr’s time how- 
ever, the town had decayed considerably and the 
chronicles record much damage by fire and also from 
wars and even numerous showers of volcanic ash 
that have fallen upon it. When the Turks moved 
the capital to San c a 5 and made the road run further 
north, starting from the fort of Hodaida [q. v.], 
and not touching Zabid, its trade fell considerably. 
In the new Zaidl state which has expanded into 
the kingdom of Yaman, Zabid is merely a provincial 
town. It retains a certain importance as the home 


of Sfiafi c i tradition, from which the spiritual welfare 
of the non-Zaid! pait of the country is cared for. 
The nisba Zabldi is still a common one among 
Yaman scholars. 

Btbltograp hy Hamdani, Sifat Dj azirat al - 
c Arab , ed. D. H. Muller, Leyden 1884, s. index; 
B G A , s the indices, esp. to vol. 111., Mafcdisl ; 
Yakut, Mutyam, ed. Wiistenfeld, 11. 915 sq. , 
lbn Battuta, Tuhfat al-Nu$zar , ed. Defr6mery 
and Sanguinetti, 11. 166 — 171, Wadjih al-Dln 
al-Daiba c , Kurrat al-Uyun ft-Akhbar al-Yaman 
al-maimun (private MS , othei MbS. s G A, L , 
11. 401), chap 2. Dhikr Madinat Zabid wa- 
Umara'ihd wa-Mulukiha wa-Wuzara 3 iha\ c Abd 
al-Wasi c al-W 5 si c I, al-Badi al-muzil It ’ l-Hazan 
ft Fadl a/- Yaman, Cairo 1345, p. 23; Tabari, 
ed. de Goeje, 1. 1852,1983; Khazradji, al^Ukud 
al-lu 3 ltdiya ( G.M S. } 111., Leyden 1906 sqq .), s. 
index, H C Kay, Yaman t t/s Early Meduzval 
History , London 1892 , passim \ C. van Arendonk, 
De Op koms t van het Zaidietische Imamaat m 
Yemen, Leyden 1919, p 220 sqq , F Wustenfeld, 
Jemen vn XL ( XVII ) Jahrhundert , Gottingen 
1884, passim , C. Niebuhr, Beschreibung von 
Arabien, Copenhagen 1772, p 225; R. L Playfair, 
A History of Arabia Lelix , Bombay 1859, p 25, 
E de Zambaur, Manuel de genealogie et de 
chronologte, Hanover 1927, p 115 — 124. 

(R Stkothmann) 

ZABtJR (a.), probably a loanword fiom the 
South, but alieady used by pre-Islamic poets in 
the sense of “wilt”, in this sense it is still found 
in al-Farazdak, Naka 3 td , lxxv 1. From the second 
Makkan period onwards, Muhammad uses the 
plural zubur in order to denote the revealed books 
(Sura xxvi. 196, 111. 181 ; xvi 46, xxxv 23) as 
well as the heavenly writings, in which human 
deeds are recorded (Sura liv 43, 52) The singular 
zabur, on the other hand, occurs in the Kur’an 
exclusively m connection with DawHd. In the early 
Sura xvn 57 Muhammad says that Allah has given 
Dawud one zabQr The same zabur he mentions 
another time, viz in Slha iv 161, and in Sara xxi 
105 he quotes from this zabur Psalm xxxvn. 29, in 
an almost literal translation Possibly the pre-Islamic 
poets were already acquainted with DawOd as the 
author of the zabur, it is e g. not impossible 
that this is meant by Imra^ al-Kais when he 
mentions a “zabur in the books of the monks” 

( ka-fchatt 1 zabui ln fi ma$ahif ’* ruhbant , lxm 1). 
At any rate, this use of the term zabBr (apart 
from the question whether Muhammad was the 
first to make use of it) is based on its affinity in 
sound with Hebrew mizmdr , Syriac mazmor or 
Aethiopic mazmur , it was this term that by 
Muhammad or others before him, in analogy with 
Arabic zabur, was identified with the latter’s 
meaning “writ”. Apait from SHra xxi. 105 the 
Kur 3 an contains other passages bearing a close 
resemblance to verses from the Psalms, especially 
from Psalm civ. Moreover the majority of the 
passages m the Kur’an which remind us, by sense 
or sound, of the Bible, are from the Psalms. The 
commentaries on the Kurban recognise that the 
zabHr mentioned in Sara iv. 161 is the book of 
DawBd bearing this name; it is only some of the 
Kufic commentators who propose to read the plural 
zubur in the sense of “writings” T a karl rejects 
this view (Tabari, Tafsir , vi. 18). Ahmad b. c Abd 
Allah b. Salam, a mawlS of the caliph HarUn, it 
is said, identifies the zabur with “the mazUmir 
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irhich are in the hands of Jews and Christians”, 
0 the number of 150 

A fragment of a translation of the Psalms, 3 
latmg from the lind (vuith) century, the oldest 
mown specimen of Cljristian-Arabic literature, was 
iiscovered in Damascus by B. Violet It contains the 
Arabic translation of Psalm lxxvm., vss 20 — 31, 

1 1 — 6 1 in Greek majuscular wilting. Al-Kindl, in 
us Risala (composed about 204 = 819), and Ibn 
Cutaiba, as cited in Ibn al-Djawzi’s Wafa i 5 , quote 
erses from the Psalms in literal translation The 
4 estorian lenegade c AlI b Rabban al-Tabari, who 
lad the Syriac translation at hand, devotes to 
he Psalms an entire chapter of his “Book of 
leligion and Empire” (written about 240 — 854) 
das c udi, Tanblh , p. 112, mentions Arabic trans- 
ations of the Bible which also contained the 
5 salms Of these translations the one by Sa c id 
il-Kaiyumi ( Fihns /, p, 23, 7 , I3 ; cf. also H. 
dalter, Saadta Gaon , p 318 sqq .) has come down 
o us Even a free translation of the Psalms m 
Arabic veises is still exstant, viz. the Ur^juza 
>f Hafs b al-Birr al-Kuti, which goes back at 
east to the vth (xith) centiiry Muhammadan 
pologists find the coming of Muhammad prophesied 
n the Zabur as they do in the Tawiat [q v ] 
bn Kutaiba takes a number of verses in the 
’salms to refer to Muhammad , All b Rabban in 
he section “Prophecies of David concerning the 
’rophet” collects similar references, some identical 
nd others different, and al-Sinhadj! adds a few 
aore On the other hand, Ibn Hazm cnticises 
cutely the Psalms as well as other books of the 
hble and says several passages are forgeries which 
e as a result of euoneous translation condemns 
s blasphemous In conti ast to the translations of 
he ahl* ’ l-alsinat 1 ’ l-mukhtalifat l , the Kitab al- 
Mazamir Tardjumat al-Zabiit offers the tians- 
ation said to have been made by the c ulama :> 
l-Isldm , it is pieserved in several manuscripts, 
nd Kiarup and Cheikho have published selections, 
n reality howevei, this book has nothing to do 
/ith the Psalms, which only the two first sections 
ecall, the authoi took the Kur 3 an as his model 
nd indeed calls his separate sections Suras The 
ldest MS. bears the date 666 a h. and perhaps 
he Kitab Zabur Dawud ascribed to Wahb b 
lunabbih in Ibn Ilaiy’s Fihnst Bibhoteta Arabo- 
hsfana , ix. 294 is identical with this work. 

Bibliography J Hoiovitz, Koramsche 
Untersuchungen (Berlin 1926), p 69 sqq ; B 
Violet, Ein zweisprachiges P saint fragment aus 
Damaskus (Berlin 1902), C. Brockelmann, in 
Beitrage z. Assynologie , 111. 46 sqq , do , in 
Z. A. T IV, xv. 141 sq , W Bachei, op ett , 
p. 310, I Goldziher, m Z D M G , xxxu , 
351 jy , 371, 377; M. Steinschneider, Dte at a- 
bische Litteratur der Judett , § 66 , O. Chr Krarup, 
Auswahl pseudodavtdischer Psalmen (Copenhagen 
19O9), L. Cheikho, in M. F. O B ., iv. 40 sqq. , 
47 sqq , W Rudolph, Die Abhangigkeit des 
Korans , p 10 sqq (Stuttgart 1922) 

(J. HOROVir?) 

ZACHARIAS. [See ZakXrIyX 3 .] 

?AFAR, 1. now a group of ruins near an msig- 
uficant village in southern Yaman, about 10 
niles S. W. of Yarlm, celebiated in ancient times 
s the capital of the Himyar kingdom (also called 
'afXri; see Yakut, Mu^djam, 111 . 57 ^ > 1 *9^, 

>outh Arabian inscriptions give the radicals 
t is reproduced in Ethiopic as $afar). 

Twit TTisirvr'T ro>A i?Ar a m? Tct Im TV 


The royal city is mentioned by Pliny, FTatur. 
Hist., vi. 104 as regia Sapphar and in the Peri- 
plus Mar Erythr., § 23 as pi^rp 67 roht^ 'Zxfy&p in 
which XoepificeyA (Kariba 5 il), “king of the Homentes 
(Himyar) and Sabaeans” ruled, of that dynasty 
which, succeeding the kings of Saba 3 under the 
name “kings of Saba 3 and Db 3 RaidSn” was pre- 
dominant in South Arabia from, at earliest, the 
end of the second century b. c. According to 
this evidence of the Pertplus, the Sabaeans were 
already subjects of the Himyar kings and there 
was still a Himyar kingdom in the time of Pliny’s 
sources. 

The next reference to the capital ZafSr in 
Giaeco-Roman literature is Ptolemy, vi. 7, 41 
(vm 22, 16) where among the towns of the interior 
of Arabia Felix Zdctrtpxp (vulgo Z& 7 r<pxpx) (xviTp 6 iro?a<; 
is mentioned 1. e exactly as in the Pertplus Of 
the two variants in the MSS for the longitude in 
Ptolemy, 78° and 88°, the former is to be preferred , 
it is also given by al-Hamdani, §ifa Diazirat al- 
c Arab (ed D H Muller, Leyden 1884, p 28) 
while in his Ikltl (in D H Muller, Die Burgen 
und Schlosser Sudarabiens, in S B Ak JVten, xciv 
[1879], 4 X 7 ) h e gives 77 0 . As the coast town 
Mbrxa in Ptolemy has the longitude 87° 30' (var 
88° 10' and 88° 30') and the same latitude 14 0 
as Zafar, E Glasei, Sktzze der Geschichte und 
Geo^raphie Arabiens , Berlin 1890, 11 180 said this 
variant in the longitude of (papa was clearly 
only a mistake by a copyist of the post-Ptolemaic 
period, who confused this Yaman Zafar with the 
Zafar which had meanwhile arisen in the east near 
Moscha This supposition is based on Glaser’s 
enoneous location of Moscha (see N°. 3), it is 
also from the first probable that in the transmission 
of Ptolemy we have had a mistake in the numeral 
for 7 just as in the variant in the longitude of 
Moscha His statement that “we can only allocate 
to the Sabaeans” the Metropolis mentioned by 
Ptolemy, “because its situation will not fit the 
then undoubtedly very limited Himyar territories” 
and that “in the period of the ‘•kings of Saba 5 and 
Raidan’ Manb was undoubtedly the royal residence” 
and that this city had been in ruins “for centuries 
by Ptolemy’s time” ( op cit., p 240, 242) are only 
the results of his views on the chronology of the 
development of the Himyar kingdom and are 
moreover in contradiction to the testimony of the 
classical souices just quoted, with which lattei the 
insciiptional evidence can best be reconciled [cf 
also the article ma 3 rib]. 

The 'ZonrQxp'iTott (in most MSS T x 7 r<pxpirxx] 
according to Ptolemy, vi 7, 25 living near the 
Homerites were the inhabitants of the town and 
district around it, 1 e. the ruling stock There are 
also references to Zafar as a district m Arabic 
liteiature, e. g in Idrisi, but it is no longer found 
as a tribal name (Sprenger, Die alte Geographte 
Atabiens , Berne 1875, p. 311) A road may have 
branched off to Yarim and Zaf&r from the road 
mentioned in the Pertplus which led east from 
the port of Mokha, that the capital played a part 
in commerce is intelligible. On the road in Ptolemy’s 
map see Sprengei, op. ett , p 183 sq. 

It is to this ZafSr that Philostorgius (first third 
of the fifth century), Hist eccl ., 111. 4, refers m 
telling of the conversion of the Homerites to 
Christianity c. 354 — 355 in the time of Con- 
stantius II (357 — 361 ; cf. the extract m Nicephorus 
Calhstus, ix. 18) at whose instigation Theophilus, 
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later bishop, obtained from the Himyar ruler per- 
misson to erect churches in T AQctpov, c Aden and 
HormGz. In opposition to this definite statement, 
Glaser (op. at ., p. 181) considered that T 4 <pacpov 
did not mean the Himyar town but the one on 
the coast (N° 2) (similarly before him Ritter, 
Erdkunde , Berlin 1846, vni/xii., p. 65). There 
is however not the slightest probability that 
Philostorgius was wrongly informed; and besides 
the capital is a more probable place for the 
building of a church G. W Bury, Arabia tnfeltx , 
Loudon 1915, p 10, wrongly identifies this Zafai 
with Yanrn The conversion of the Himyars to 
Christianity is put by Theodorus Anagnostes, u 
58 (cf. Nicephorus, xvi 37) in the reign of 
Anastasius (491 — 518) An apocryphal literatuie 
is connected with the name of Gregentius, bishop 
of Zafar about the middle of the sixth century 
Zafar is also mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus 
(end of the fourth century) xxm as Tapharon, 
and by the Ravenna geographer (seventh century), 
11 6, as Tafia, the latter calls Himyar Omeritia, 

it finally appears as T a[p]<pxpat in Stephanus By- 
zantmus, s. v , who, as a grammarian, is only 
concerned with the form of the name 

About the middle of the fouith century the 
Himyar kingdom had been conqueied by the 
Axumites, but by the last quaiter of the century 
native kings again gained the upper hand The 
ruler of Zafar mentioned by Philostorgius as friendly 
to the Christians was therefore either a governor 
appointed by the Axumites (cf mutatis mutandis 
Glaser, Die Abesamer in Arabien und Afiika , 
Munich 1895, p 166) like Sumaifa in the yeai 525, 
or the reconquest of the country, the lulers of 
which were still the Axumites according to an 
inscription put up shoitly before 356 [cf saba\ 
iv , p. 9b] had alieady been successfully begun 
by the Himyars about 355 It was not till 525 
that the Abyssimans again won supremacy over 
Himyar but about 57 ° they were overthrown by 
the Persians. Till then Zafar had been the capital 
of South Arabia The last Persian governor in 
San c a 3 became a convert to IslSm in 628 

According to Ibn Khurdadhbih, p. 145, al- 
Masudl, Muru&, in. 178, Yakut, 111 577 (11 

722) there was an inscription on the gate of 
Zafar to this effect u Who held royal sway over 
Zafar? The excellent Himyars Who became lord 
afterwards * The wicked Abyssimans Who came 
next? The noble Persians For whom had they to 
make way ? The Kuraish, the traders. Who will 
next win the lordship of Zafar? It will again fall 
to the Himyars” This expresses very neatly the 
history of the changes in the hegemony of South 
Arabia That Zafar was the capital of the Himyar 
kings is testified, m corroboration of the Greek 
and Roman authors, by the Arab geographers, 
historians and lexicographers, e.g Ibn Khurdadhbih, 
vi. 140; al-Ma c sudI, 111. 177; Djawharl, s. v ; 
YSfctlt, 111. 577 (812 m the quotation from a 
poet), the Kdtnus , s. v. ; Td(& all Artis , 111. 370; 
the Dtthan-nutnfi. The royal castle of Raidan in 
Zafar is mentioned by Ibn Khurdadhbih, p. 140, 
who quotes the verse of Imru 3 u ’ 1 -Kais (206, 33 
m Ahlwardt, The Dtvans), ai-Hamdani in Jklil , 
p. 410 and 414 (in the verse from As c ad Tubba c ), 
al-Bakrl’s Afutyam, s v., Yafcat, 11. 885, 111 422 
(where the form Zaidan is altered by D H. Mtiller 
on Ik til , p. 410, 3 , as a misreading, to RaidSn [cf. 
the same form in Ritter, xii. 258 from Idrisi]; 


see below on Glaser’s explanation of the Raidan 
of the inscriptions) Idrlsi, 1. 148^. (ed. Jaubert, 
*Pans 1836) also describes Zafar as one of the 
most important and most celebrated towns in 
Yaman, which was the residence of the kings of 
Yaman According to him, it is m the district of 
Yahsib, which was also called ZafSi. MukaddasI, 
B. G A , ni. 70 (53) in his survey of the two 
parts of the Yaman, al-Tihama and al-Nadjd, mentions 
Yahsib among the towns of Nadjd. Sprenger, Du 
Post - und Reiserouten des Orients , in Abh. f. d. 
Kunde des Morgenl , 111./3, Leipzig 1864, p 109 
thought that this leferred to Zafar. This identi- 
fication which is also found m H. C. Kay, Yaman , 
its eaily tnedictval History , London 1892, p. 246 
(and on his map) is not convincing, he also 
wrongly writes Yahdib Yahsib (Yahsub) is the 
name of Mikhl&f (cf. besides Idrisi also Yakut, li 
885, who says the castle of Raidan is in this 
Mikhlaf and gives the fuither detail that Raidan 
is in Zafar and quotes the verses of As c ad Tubba c 
in I kill, op cit , p. 414, accoidmg to which Zafar 
with the tribal citadel of Raidan lay in the plain 
of Yahsib) According to I kill, p. 410, Zafar was 
known as Hakl (plateau of) Yahsib. In Yakut, 
iv. 436 there is a reference to Yahsib al- c ulw in 
Zafar. Sprenger’s explanation of the statement in 
Ibn Khurdadhbih (op ctt.) “Yahsib is the name 
of the town, and the castle where the king . lives 
is called Zafar” ( Postrouten , op. cit , p. 147) is 
wrong. The meaning is rathei * “Yahsib, (in it) 
the town of Zafar and its castle Raidan”. 

According to Idrisi, this castle was in his time a 
remnant of the royal palace theie, he speaks also 
of other traces of its ancient prosperity. In Tabari, 
ed. de Goeje, 1. 526, the foundation of Zaf&r is 
traced to the Himyar kings. Al-HamdanI gives in 
Ikltl (op. cit ., p. 412) a description of the situation 
of Zafar on the slope of a hill neai the town of 
the Sukhtiyun (Mankalh; theie are still ruins in 
the village of Mankat, near Zafar with Himyarite 
inscriptions found by Seetzen, cf. D II Muller, 
op. ctt , p. 370), he quotes there (p 414) a line 
of c Amr b '1 ubba c who mentions inscriptions in 
Zafar and lines from c Alkama which refer in 
laudatory terms to Zafar In the Sifa , p. 203, he 
mentions Zafar among the celebrated places of the 
Yaman with old castles. As an illustration of his 
remarks on the reduction of degrees of longitude 
in Ptolemy to those of the eastern astronomers, 
he chooses the position of Zafar and deals (op. 
cit., p 27) with the Ptolemaic positions of this 
town and of San c a 5 , both of which are on the 
same mendian (so also p. 28 and 44; cf. also 45), 
ZafSr being about 3 days’ journey farther south 
(which on the whole agrees with Niebuhr’s estimate 
that Zafar is i° 12' south of San c a 3 ). On p. 201 
he gives from the geographical point of view 
nothing moie definite than that ZafSr is m the 
neighbourhood of San c & 3 , similarly Yakut, 111 577 
(where he adds that some hold the view that 
Zafar was San c a 3 itself), the KUtnus , s v. (cf. 
Djawhari, s. v.) and the Td& all Artis, lii. 370, 
which quotes Yakut. D. H. Miiller, Burgen, p. 369 
shows that YSl^Gt, lii 422 compares Zafar with 
San c 5 5 (but see N°. 3). The Arab tradition of the 
history and genealogy of the Himyar kings, the 
Tubba°s, is for the most part unhistoncal. 

Yal^ut distinguishes in the Afutyam (cf. iii. 
577) between this Zafar and the place of the same 
name on the coast (N°. 4), in the Mut&tartk the 
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distinction is not pointed out. Arab writers occa- 
sionally confused the two towns, as have sonfe 
modern authorities. C. Niebuhr, Beschretbung von 
Arabten , Copenhagen 1772, p 236 and Ritter, op . 
«/., p 254 and others* have lamented this; the latter 
however makes the same mistake, cf. p. 65 and 
253* Abu ’1-Fida 3 m his description which con- 
fuses the two towns (other cases under N°. 4) 
only says that Zafar is in Yaman; all his other 
statements apply to the coast town. 

Al-HamdanI in Iklil^ op cit , p. 416 and with 
variations, al-Bakrl, op. ct£ , p 464 and Yakut, 
lii. 577 g lve m the form of a buef anecdote to 
explain the saying “Who comes to Zafar must 
understand Himyar” (or “Zafar belongs to the 
Himyars”) an example of specifically Himyar idiom 
The Arabs distinguish between the sons of the 
older, younger and ‘nearest’ Himyais, i.e. between 
Himyars, in the widest, usual and strictest sense 
(Sprenger, Geographic , p. 72 sq ). One can only 
speak of a Himyar dialect (on some peculiarities, 
see Sprenger, p 74) among the Himyars in the 
nairowest use of the name. In the tenth century 
a d. are mentioned as distncts in which pure 
Himyar was spoken, the territory west of San c a 5 
and south of Dhamar as far as Hakl Kitab, an 
aiea which includes Yarim and Zafar (references 
for Himyar areas in Spienger, Das I.eben . . 
des Mohammad , Berlin 1865, 111 438). Himyai 
and the mixed speech of the adjoining districts 
used, according to Fresnel, to be inaccurately 
called Ehkill, a term which was wrongly extended 
also to Mehri and the Kai5 dialect (Hakili) 01 
to what Glasei calls Shehrat The language of 
the old Himyar inscriptions in the stnct sense 
is closer to Sabaean than the language of the 
second gieat group of South Arabian inscriptions, 
Minaean 

These two pure Himyar districts are fertile and 
well suited for agriculture The soil of Zafar also 
yields a semi-precious stone the onyx of Zafar 
is mentioned by al-Hamdanf, /£/*/, p. 415 (with 
quotations from the poets), Djawhari; Yakut, 111 
577; Ltsan aKArab , vi 192; Kamils , Tad; , loc. 
cit (cf. Lane s v. djazd c on the meaning of the 
word and Sprenger, op. cit , p 62) 

* After the last occupation of Zafar by the Abys- 
simans, of which we have a full account in the 
Mat tynum Atethae and after the extinction of 
the South Arabian kingdom and still more after 
the rise of Islam the former loyal capital gradu- 
ally fell into decay, especially as it was cut off 
from the main routes of traffic. In the later history 
of the Yaman it plays with its mountainous sur- 
roundings, a subordinate role as a fortified place 
in connection with military operations. When for 
example aftei the Ziyadi dynasty had died out 
(409=1018) and Nadjah had taken Zabld and 
assumed the loyal title (412), the w5lis there 
held out in their strongholds in the mountains , 
among these were (according to c Um5ra al-Hakaml, 
Tdrifeh al- Yaman , ed. Kay, op. cit ., p 12) al* 
Najjdl (‘pass’), which Kay, p. 246 explains as 
Na^Il SumSra near Zaf&r 

The infoimation supplied by modern travellers 
agrees with the statements of the Arab authors. Cf 
also: Niebuhr, Btschrttbung von Arabten , Copen- 
hagen 1772, p. 94, 236, 290; do., Beschreibung 
von Arabten , i. 400; the article saba 3 , iv. p. 3-18; 
D. H. Mttller, SabUtsche DenkmUler^ Vienna 1883, 
p. 85, Plate VI (inscription); W. Harris, A Jour • 


ney through the Yaman, , Edinburgh-London, p. 25 ; 
Glaser, Die Abesstnier y p. 58, 100, 116, do , in 
M V A. G , 1897, vi. 41; do., Skitzen , 11. 241; 
Nielsen, Handbuch der altarabischen Alter turns- 
kunde , Copenhagen-Paris— London 1927, p. 21,88; 
Hommel, Ethnologie und Geographic des Alten 
Orients , Munich 1926, p. 656, 7 1 1 ; Osiander, m 
Z D M.G. , xix, 1865, p. 180; C. /. 5., iv/i., 
N° 312. 

2. A ruined site S. W. of San c a 3 . The 
Tadj. al-Arus (m. 370) mentions from al-Sagh^nl, 
in addition to the two towns of the same name 
(see N°. 4), also two castles named ZafSr, one 
north, the other south of San c a\ 

3. A fortified hill about 20 miles N. W. 
of San c 5 3 near Kawkaban. 

4 Name of a veiy old town, which has 
been in ruins since the end of the middle ages, 
and of the plain around it, in the corner of 
S E. Arabia on the Indian Ocean now 
usually reckoned to Mahra. Ibn Khaldun, 
c Ibar ( see the extract in Kay, op ctt , p. 133) 
gives the vocalisation Zafar and al-Ma^nzi, De 
valle Hadhramaut , ed. Berlin Noskowyj, Bonn 1866, 
p 29, says it should be pionounced Zofar as does 
Maltzan in the introduction to his edition of Wrede's 
Reise tn Hadhramaut , Brunswick 1873, p. 24, 39; 
it is pronounced Zfar, ZfOi, and now occasionally 
also Dofar. That the town is already referred to 
in Greek literature is practically certain; it is to 
be sought among the places mentioned by Ptolemy 
on the sea-coast. Sprtnger, who emphasises that 
Ptolemy used information given by travellers from 
India and along the Aiabian coast for his descrip- 
tion of the south east coast of Arabia, is piobabiy 
right ( Geographic , p 95 j^) in pointing to the 
place on Ptolemy’s map (vi 7, 11) which corre- 
sponds to the location of Zafar, namely the fJixvreioy 
KprefuSoQ mentioned among the towns of the 
'Lx’^xhirxi which contains a translation of al-Kamar 
(“Diana”) which we also find in D;tbal al-Kamar 
“Mountains of the Moon”, Ghubbat al-Kamar “Bay 
of the Moon”, on which Zafar actually lies The 
position of the “Oiacle of the Moon” according 
to Ptolemy’s statements brings us quite near Raisut 
(called YLwtrevZy [*P wosvdvf] in Ptolemy just 

befoie), the former port Fiom this place stietches 
a well watered plain about 9 hours’ journey m 
length and an hour’s journey wide at Taka, where 
it is broadest. It also runs into the hills and 
is now called Zafar (Sprenger, op ctt ., p. 96). 
Caitei (see below) found the ruins of some six 
towns there Whether these were the successive 
capitals of ZafSna, as Sprenger thought, is an- 
othei question which can no longer be answered. 
Sprenger also conceded the impossibility of as- 
cei taming where the “Oracle of the Moon” had 
been With reference to the statement of Ibn 
Battuta (op. cit , 11. 203) that there was a sanctuary 
with the tomb of Hud (see also 1 205) half 
a day’s journey from (the latei) Zafar (1 e Man- 
sdra) and a mosque on the coast m a fishing 
village, Sprenger thought that this mosque and 
tomb were the “Temple of the Moon” The latter 
however could only be recognised m one of the 
two buildings, presumably only m the former. Its 
position, according to Sprenger, agrees with Tfi^a 
in 54 0 22' East Long, 17 0 2' N. Lat. “on an 
inlet, which could be used as a harbour for rafts 
and boats”. This location should be modified in 
the light of Bent’s statements and the ancient 
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ZafSr be sought m a ruined site east of Tal^a 
(see below). 

We cannot support Glasei’s view (Sktzze, 11. 97, 
180) that the "A (3t<r<rcc vr6*i$, mentioned by Pto- 
lemy immediately after (xacvretov ’A prefxiboe which 
Sprenger, op. at., p. 97 said was the port of ZafSr 
and identified with Mirbat, was ZafSr itself and 
Moscha, Penplus , p. 32, its harboui (the latter 
already suggested in Ritter, op. at ., xu. 329; also 
Glasei, Abesstmcr , p 90 sq , Hommel, Ethnologic , 
p. 654), identical with Khor el-Belid, and that the 
name Zafar probably only appealed in the district 
after the time of Ptolemy, either for Abissa polls 
01 for Moscha ( Sktzze , p 180 ; Abessinier , p 187 sq) 
Against these topographical arguments, which, by 
the way, still leave undecided the place to which 
the name Zafar is said to have been transferred, is 
the fact that there is not the slightest probability 
in its favour and also that it is in direct contra- 
diction to Ptolemy’s map and that of the Penplus 
and that, as Glaser himself has to confess, Moscha, 
which Ptolemy puts west of Cape byagios (Ras 
al-Fartak) must, according to the Pet tplus , which 
Glaser piefers to Ptolemy for the description of the 
£hihr coast, be sought about 10 miles west of Mirbat. 
There is now no harbour at Khoi el-Belid, but a 
lagoon (Glaser, Sktzze , p 181), on the other hand 
Moscha in Ptolemy as well as in the Pet iplus is 
described as and this significance is paiticu- 

larly emphasised in the latter. Moscha is probably 
Makshi, a harbour in East Long 51 0 55' Mess 
than an hour’s journey west of Ras Fartak and 
sheltered fiom the south wind” (bprenger, op at ., 
p 85) Sprengei’s assumption that m the trans- 
mission of Ptolemy the true position of Moscha 
has been dropped out is possible but not, it seems, 
necessaiy His location agiees with the statement 
of the Arab authors, e g \akut, 111. 577, iv 481, 
that the harboui of Zafar which had no suitable 
anchorage (so also Ibn Khaldun, op at , p 133, 
ed. KayJ was Mirbat, about 5 parasangs distant and 
much visited by meichants, and also with the fact 
that the Ras Fartak near which he would locate 
Moscha and of which Ibn al-Mudjawir tells us 
that it is built at the entrance to the ‘Gulf of 
the Moon’ and that there is a landing-place there 
for ships from India, is in modern times the first 
landmark for which steamers from Bombay make 
(Sprenger, op at ). New material foi a confirma- 
tion of this view is given, in part unintentionally 
and unconsciously, by Th. Bent, Southern Aiabia , 
London 1900, p. 240 sqq . He says it is certain that 
the ruins on the coast at the modern al-Balad (el- 
Belld, according to Glaser, Sktzze , p 181 , also Abes- 
sinien, p 184 [so also Fresnel, A 1 Bilad of the English 
chart]) about 2 miles east of the present capital 
al-Hafa (Lhafe) are those of the old capital of this 
terntory When he adds that there is no difficulty 
in following Sprenger in identifying this town with 
the (MocYreiov ’Aprs/judos, he is inaccurate m as much 
as Sprenger expressly distinguishes Taka, where 
he sought the original ZafSr, from al-Balad to the 
west of it, the presumed site of the later MansUra. 
This ruined site, according to Bent, containing 
remains of Sabaean temples, last inhabited during 
the Persian invasion about 500 A.H., is the largest 
and most imposing m the whole plain Bent who 
(p. 268) gives inaccurately Glaser’s identification 
of Abissa polls and Moscha, further says that the 
point on the coast near the river Ron, which 
is particularly broad at its mouth (so in the map 


he gives of the Zafar terntory [“from a survey 
*y Imam Sharif, Khan Bahadur”, his travelling 
companion]; the description of the water as Kho 
Roury in Bent, p 270 is wrong, see Glaser, 
Abessinier , p. 185, the English chart has Khor 
Rein, Cruttenden Khore Rine) and the rocky 
island of Khatiya on the coast is Abissa polls 
and also Moscha But only a little west of this 
point in 54 0 25' is Taka (54 0 22') at which 
Sprenger sought to locate the (xcevretov ’A prepidog 
and later Glaser, Abesstniet , p. 187, Abissa polls, 
which left him foi „the Oracle of the Moon”, 
which Bent very arbitrarily thought lay in the 
turns of a Himyar town in the Wadi Nahast not 
far fiom al-IIafa, “only c Abkad or Robat or one 
of the ruined sites farther inland, e g in the 
Wadi Nefas” which is not plausible. We may 
look for the site of the ancient ZafSr and of the 
“Oracle of the Moon”, perhaps also of the sanc- 
tuary mentioned by Ibn Battuta, in the luins which 
Bent (p 269) found east of Taka a little further 
west than Sprenger and at the adjacent liver 
mouth, the Khor Rori, the landing place for the 
town Glasei’s statement ( Sktzze , p 181) “the ruins 
of Zafar are at c Abkad, c Aukad, Resut and Khor 
el-Belid” is insufficient Bent was also wrong 
about M 6<r%oi, which he identified with Mokha, “a 
not unusual name for harbours on the Arabian 
coast” He took no account of the inaccuracy of 
the statements about the Shihr coast in the text 
of the Pet tplus as transmitted to us (§32) lhat 
the latter means Raisut by the centre of the 
Sachalite fiankincense tiade is not so certain as 
it is usually assumed to be The mistake, which is 
repeated by Bent, arises fiom the fact that this 
place is called Moscha 

The lord of the frankincense countiy under 
Himyar rule at the time of the Penplus , § 32 was 
the king of Hadramot That Ptolemy refers to 
Katabamans between the Omamtes and the moun- 
tains of Asabon does not justify the deduction that 
the frankincense coast pioper (from Zafar eastwards) 
was wholly or in part a Katabanian colony 

The coast town of Zafai is most probably older 
than the Himyar capital, it was long ago with 
great probability identified with “Sephar, a mount 
of the east” of Genesis x 30. 

dhe Arabs sometimes place Zafar in Mahra, 
with which the present attribution agrees, some- 
times, which comes to the same thing, in the Shihi 
terntory (coast of Mahia), so Yakut, 111 577, Abu 
’ 1 -hida 3 (see Hommel, op at., p 30), Ibn Khaldun 
(ed Kay, op. at ., p 1 32), Ta 111. 370, some- 
times, less accurately, in c OmSn (Sprenger, Geo- 
graphic, p. 92) According to Ibn Battuta, 11. 196, 
it is at the extreme end of Yaman (1. 205, it is 
simply called a town of Yaman), in a note m a 
manuscript of the Maraud (quoted by Wiistenfeld, 
Yakut, v 24) it is described as the remotest town 
of Yaman, Mahra [q. v.] is included by the Arab 
geogiaphers in Yaman Yakut, 111. 577, after men- 
tioning the capital of Yaman, speaks of the 
celebrated town of his time of the same name 
on the coast of the Indian Ocean (this location 
also in 111. 422, iv. 481 [where the form Zifai is 
used; cf the reading in Ibn Khurdadhbih, B.G A , 
vi. 146], in Ibn Battuta and Ta&, 111 370); in the 
last mentioned passage YfikUt descnbes it in general 
terms as situated between Hadiamot and ‘Oman 
(cf. 1 196 and the addenda m B. G. A ., iv. 432 
to Ibn Hawkal, p. 32 [also on the distance between 
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Zaf&r and Mirbat] ; the KamTis briefly : near Mirb5|). 
In the principal passage, Yakut tells us that i p 
the mountains at some distance from the town of 
ZafSr frankincense grows and a share in the proceeds 
is given to the independent lord of the town who 
has established a monopoly of trade m it; then 
follow remarks on the gathering of the fiankincense 
which has to be taken to the town (a similar 
account briefly in iv. 481) 

Zafar is in the fiankincense distnct propel ; its 
extent as given in Yakut is much too small, as 
is evident from the statements of other Arab 
geographers and especially from Carter’s investi- 
gations, whose western boundary at 52 0 47' to 
55° 23' East Long, is too far east, as we know 
from Glaser’s survey, who coriected his own 
figures in course of time and from Bent, Hirsch 
and the South Arabian expedition of the Vienna 
Academy 

The name Zafar (“aromatic plant”) originally 
perhaps meant simply the idea which the Greeks 
expressed by a,i@xvooto<P 6 (>o<; Fresnel’s idea ( Sur la 
geographic de l' Arable, Lettre , iv., in J A , ser. 111, 
vol. v, 1838, p 518), followed by Ritter (xn 
252, 260), that the Ilimyar town was called 
Zafar after the coast town out of rivalry of it, 
was wrong. Piobably this name was used for the 
former in another sense, as the “victorious”, as 
in the lines of As e ad Tubba c , Iklil , op cit , 
p 410 (= al-Bakri, p 464) Accounts of the 
frankincense country were brought to Europe by 
Portuguese sailors, we find an echo of these 111 
Camftes, Os Lustadas y x. 101, x “Olha Dofar m- 
signe, porque manda O mais cheiroso incenso pera 
as aras” 

Yakut (11 881) speaks in almost the same words 
as al-Hamdanl ( Dj azhat , p. 51) of a coast road 
that leads from c Aden via Zafar passing Raisut 
on the left to 'Oman Ibn al-Mudjawir who visited 
Zafar c 619 a ir , gives the various stages on the 
road from Shibam m ITadramot to Zafar with the 
distances (fuller details in Sprenger, Post? outen, 
p. 144, do , Geographic , p 164) He observed 
that pepper, sugai-cane and numerous kinds of 
fruit flourished at Zafar and that between HadiamOt 
and 'Oman there were traces of old terraces on 
Vhich the frankincense tree had been planted, 
this latter remark is confirmed by Bent. He tells 
of a safe caravan route from Baghdad (through 
the desert) to Mirbat and Zaf5r, by which the 
Bedums twice a yeai bring horses which they ex- 
change for spices and costly lobes According to 
him, Ahmad b c Abd Allah (618= 1221) destroyed 
Zafar and built Mansura not far from it to which 
the name ZafSr later passed, in his time the district 
was in possession of the Hadramotls. According 
to lbn Khaldun (Kay, op cit , p 133), the destruction 
took place in 619 and the name (al-Ahmadlya) 
of the new ZafUr was given it from the name of 
the destroyer. 

In Abu ’1-Fida 5, s account, the confusion in which 
(sec above) was recognised by Niebuhr, Beschreibung , 
p. 236 and Hommel, op . cit ., p. 30 sqq. (with 
references to the earlier literature) showed in more 
detail, without being himself completely free from 
errors, we are told of the coast town in addition 
to what has already been mentioned, that it lies 
at the top of a gulf and has trade with India, is 
surrounded by gardens (cf. Ibn al-Fa^ih, B G.A . , 
v. 109) and betel and cocoa grow theie. Ibn 
BaltOta’s description is similar (11. 196 sqq ) The 


latter about 730 (1329 — 133°) sailed from Kiloa 
to Zafar, over a century after the destruction of 
the old town. He tells us that the town stood 
isolated on a wide plain (cf. Ya^Ht, iv 481) but 
gives noteworthy details about the rich orchards 
and spice yielding trees and plants (betel, cocoa) 
in the neighbourhood andtheii economic importance. 
The ZafSr described by Ibn BattGta was also an 
important commercial centre. 

With reference to the ancient history we may 
here mention a suggestion by Glaser, that Zafar 
was the old Habashl capital (cf. Skizze , p 181 ; 
Hommel, Ethnologie , p. 654) It is certain that 
in the early middle ages, like South Arabia generally, 
it passed for a time under Persian influence Of 
importance at a later date was the Persian attempt 
at invasion in 664 (1265) when the emir MahmGd 
b. Ahmad al-KusI, lord of Hormuz, conquered and 
plundered Zaf5r. Soon afterwaids Salim b Idris, 
ruler of Zafar, quarrelled with al-Muzaffar, the 
second luler of the Muzaffarid dynasty His troops 
were defeated by those of Yaman in 678 (1278) 
and Zafar surrendered (Kay, op cit , p. 31 1, on 
lbn Khaldun, p. 132) In Ibn Battuta’s time, ZafSr 
was independent of Yaman. 

Marco Polo, the contemporary of Abu ’1-FidS 5 , 
had heard of Zafar as one of the most important 
sources of frankincense Niebuhr, Beschreibung , 
p 236, 262, rightly distinguishes between the two 
towns of the same name but he could learn nothing 
of the second except that there was “on the S E. 
coast of Arabia a town and harbour” of Zafar, 
similarly p 286 where he refers to the export of 
frankincense (p. 143 sq on the growing of frank- 
incense) The first more accurate particulars of 
this region in modern times weie given by the 
English Coast Survey Commission. J R Wellsted 
who came here in 1833, describes Mirbat and the 
coast west of it ( Tiavels in Arabia , London 1838, 
11 453 sq and Travels to the City of the Caliphs , 
London 1840,11 129 sqq ). In 1837 C J Cruttenden 
went by land from Mirbat to al-Dahaii7, the chief 
town of the coast legion of Zafar (see Journal of 
an Excursion from Morebat to Dyreez , in Proceed 
of Bombay Geog? Soc , 1837, p 70 sqq. [Trans- 
actions , 1844, p 184 u/q ]) He established 
what Fresnel from his informant in Djidda and 
Haines confirmed that in his time there was no 
longer a town of Zafar but that, as is still true, 
the district from Mirbat to Raisut bears this name. 
At about the same time Fresnel (see his Lettre , 
iv , op cit , p 251 sq ) learned from Muhsin, 
his adviser on linguistic points, that the rums at 
el-Belid which the latter had visited, still retained 
traces of the splendoui of an old city of Zafar 
(1. e. probably Mansura) and that there were now 
only three or four houses standing Fresnel wrongly 
took this ZafSr for the Himyai capital (like Ibn 
Khaldun) and el-Belid for its harbour Wellsted’s 
Travels are supplemented by Capt. S B Haines, 
Memoir of the South and East Coasts of Arabia, 
in J.R.G S , London 1845, xv. 104 sqq. Wellsted’s 
information came partly from the observations made 
by Haines’s expedition and published prematurely 
without the latter’s authority (see Ritter, xn 608 
and the extract p 645 sqq.) H J. Carter, whose 
account (A description of the franktneense tree of 
Arabia , in J Bombay Bt . R. A. S. , 1847, ii 380 
sqq.) was too late for Ritter, xii. 356 sqq. to use, 
gave further details of the occurrence of the 
frankincense tree. Glaser gives (Skizze, p. 180 sq. , 
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Abessimer , p 184 sq) from his own explorations 
several places on the coast called ZafSr of which 
the majority had already been mentioned by Fresnel, 
Cruttenden and Haines. 

Our knowledge of the plain of ZafSr was am- 
plified by Bent who travelled in 1894 — 1895 along 
the coast (see the section Dhofar and the Gara 
Mountains in his book p 227 sqq ). He gives 
several places hitheito unknown and fixes the 
frankincense area more definitely; its size, he says, 
is not much bigger than that of the Isle of Wight. 
The Wall of al-H5fa is the de facto lord of the plain 
of Zafar, the land is only nominally under the sultan 
of c OmSn, as belonging to the imamate of Masqat 
(cf also Glaser, Abesstmer , p 126) Yakut, Ibn 
al-Mudj&wir and Ibn Battuta (see above) also 
mention an independent sultan of Zafer and of 
modern travellers, Niebuhi {op ctt ,p 287) already 
mentions the “independent shaih” there. The 
district never came under Turkish rule; the Tur- 
kish attempt to subdue it towards the end of the 
last century failed. Bent describes the frankincense 
trade as unimportant, the Kaia Beduins (Glaser, 
Abessimer , p 185 also gives the native pronunciation 
Kra) bring the frankincense from the mountains 
to the coast on camels (this recalls Yuknt, 111 
577) He saw stores of frankincense at al-Hafa 
The road to the mountains runs through an area 
which is full of frankincense trees and has a rich 
vegetation generally In ancient times the cultivation 
of frankincense was probably not much more exten- 
sive. Myrrh also is found in the mountains He tells 
us, like Carter, that the savage Beduins live in 
caves in the mountains, this gives modern con- 
firmation of the statement in the Pert plus , § 32 
regarding the Troglodytes [see wabar] They seem 
to be the representatives of the earliest inhabitants 
Their language is not understood by the Arabs; 
this recalls what al-Istakhrl, al-ldrisl and Ibn al- 
Mudjawir say about Mehr! [see mahra] — Bent is 
supplemented by C Craufurd, The Dhofar District , 
in Geogr Journal , London 1919 (p. 101 sq a 
description of the ruins of el-Belid) 

Glaser was the first to devote attention to the 
language of the people of the plain and mountains 
of Zafar (cf Abessimer , p 184), on his accurate 
reproductions of Shehr&t see Hommel, Ethnologic , 
p. 153 The specimens of language in Bent, op cit , 
p. 275 sq are to be used with a certain amount 
of caution A series of texts was taken down by 
N Rhodokanakis from the mouth of a native in 
1904 in Vienna, they are published in vol vm. 
of the Sudarabische Expedition , Vienna 1908 {Der 
vulgar arabisc he Dialekt im Tofar {Zfar) , vol. x. 
(191 1) contains the glossary and grammar In vol vn 
of the same series D H. Miiller published texts 
in the language of the hill people from the same 
native authority {Sfraurt- Texte, 1907) , see also M 
Bittner, Studien zur Sftaui i-Sprache, i.-iv., m SB 
Ak. Wien , 1915 — 17). 

Bibltography. The information in the 
Arabic, Greek and Roman authors and the works 
of Sprenger, D. H Muller, Glaser, Hommel has 
already been quoted with bibliographical details. 
We may further mention on 1. and 4. the 
references to earlier literature m Ritter, xii. 
64 sq., 251 sqq., 260 sqq , 293 sqq ., 311, 323, 
65° sqq., 728, 770 (with many inaccuracies in 
view of the insufficiency of his sources, quoted 
m the index to vol. xiii. under 10 different 
heads) and in A. Zehme, Arahien und die Araber 


sett 100 Jahren , Halle 1875* passim. On I. see 
f the article 91MYAR, ii., p. 310-31 1 by J. H. Moidt- 
mann; on 1. and 4. my full treatment of many 
details in Pauly- Wissowa-Kroll’s Realenz. der 
klass Altertumswiss ., s. v. Saba (col 1372 sqq., 
1378, 1427 sq., 1437 sqq., 1461 sqq. [cf. SABA 5 , iv., 
p. 3 — 18]); on 4. the articles of Bent The Ex- 
ploration of Southern Arabia, m Journ . for the 
Advancement of Science, 1895, P* 49 2 Explo- 
ration of the Frankincense Country , Southern 
Arabia , in Geogr . Journ., London 1895, vi. 109 
sqq , The Land of Frankincense and Myrrh, in 
Ntnei. Century, 1895, p. 595 sqq ; finally the 
Bibliography to MAHRA. (J Tkatsch) 

al-ZAFAYAN, nickname of the radjaz poet 
c At5 5 b Usaid Abu ’l-Mik&l (according to 
another reading MikdSm). He belonged to the 
Banu c Uwafa, a branch of the tribe of Sa c d b 
Zaid Manat b. Tamim, whence he was known as 
al-Sa c di or al-Tamiml It is clear from one of his 
poems that he went through the rising of Abu 
Fudaik (73 = 692) and was roughly a contemporary 
of al- c Adjdjadj 

Bibliography A few quoted fragments of 
his urd/uza’ > s fiom a defective copy of the Dtwan , 
ed. by Ahlwardt in Sammlungen alter aiab. 
Dichter , Berlin 1 903, vol. 11 (H. H Brau) 

al-ZAFIR. [See Fatimids, above 11. 91.] 
ZAHID. [See Zuhd j 
ZAHIR. [See Batin.] 

al-?AHIR bi-Amr Aii.ah AbU Nasr Muham- 
mad b al-Nasir, an c Abbasid Caliph As 
early as Safai 585 (Maich-Apul 1189) the caliph 
al-N§isir had designated his eldest son Muhammad 
as his successor Later however, he changed his 
mind m favour of his younger son c All but since 
the latter died in 612 (1215 — 1216) and al*Nasir 
had no other male heirs, he had to come back 
to Muhammad and again have homage paid to 
him as heir-apparent Regarding the treatment 
given the future commander of the faithful in his 
father's house we are told m Ibn al-Athir, xu 
287 “He was watched and guarded and could do 
nothing of his own accord”. After the death of 
al-Nasir at the end of Ramadan 622 (beg. October 
1225), Muhammad ascended the caliph’s throne 
with the name al-Zahir bi-Amr Allah but his reign 
lasted only nine months and fourteen days, for 
he died on 14th Radjab 623 (July 11, 1226) He 
was succeeded by his eldest son al-Mustansir. The 
Muslim historians bestow the highest praise on 
al-Zahir for his high moial qualities. He is described 
as god-fearing, benevolent, just and gentle and 
compared with the Umaiyad c Omar b c Abd al- 
c Aziz who is celebrated for his piety In politics 
however, he played an insignificant and subordinate 
part, after his accession as before, and he exer- 
cised no influence worth mentioning on the couise 
of affairs 

Bibliography'. Ibn al-Alhh, al-Kamil , ed 
Tomberg, xu. 26, 287 — 289, 298 sq.; Ibn al- 
TiktakS, al-Fabh.ri, ed Derenbourg, p. 443-445 ; 
Weil, Geschichte der Chaltfen, lii 451, 453 
(K. V. Zrtterst£en) 

al-Mauk al-?AHIR GhXzI, an A 1 y u b i d, 
second son of Saladin [q. v] Born in 568 
(1172-1173) he was installed as nominal goveinor 
of Halab immediately after its conquest by Sala- 
din at the beginning of 579 (1183), but a few 
months later Saladin handed over the town to 
his brother al- c Adil [q. v.]. Three years later al- 
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ZJhir was definitely given Halab and several 
other towns so that his rule extended northward# 
to the frontier of Armenia, eastwards as far as 
the Euphrates (at Manbidj) and southwards to 
near HamSt. He therefore had the task of defending 
the northern frontieis against any inroads of 
Byzantines, Armenians and Crusaders, he streng- 
thened the fortifications [cf. ii. p 233] and Halab 
remained a bulwark of Islam and one of the most 
prosperous places in the AiyUbid kingdom. In 
the wars with the Crusaders he loyally assisted 
his father and later his brother al-Afdal [q. v.] 
and his uncle al- c Adil [q v ] In Djumada II 584 
(Aug. 1188) he took the fortress of Sarmln from 
the Christians, liberated many hundreds of pri- 
soners and had all the inhabitants who could not 
pay their ransom massacred and the defences razed 
to the ground. In the fighting that followed for 
c Akk 5 and Jaffa al-Zahir played an energetic part 
and displayed great bravery After the death of 
Saladm on the 27 th §afar 589 (March 4, 1193) 
he hesitated in loyalty between al-Afdal, who 
had inherited Damascus and Syria, and al- c Adil 
who had received the two fortresses of al-Kerak 
[q v.] and al-Shawbak [q v.] with other places 
in Mesopotamia and who played the part of 
mediator in the war between his nephews. After 
al-Afdal in 892 (1195 — 1196) had to give up Da- 
mascus and Saladm’s third son, al- c Aziz who had 
inherited Egypt, had died in Muharram 595 (Nov 
1198), there was nothing left for al-Zahir but to 
recognise al- c Adil’s suzeiamty along with the other 
members of the family ; nevertheless he supported 
but without success al-Afdal’s attempt to recon- 
quer Damascus. At the end of 597 (1201) the 
two brothers besieged this town which might have 
fallen into their hands if they had not quarrelled 
and al-Afdal dismissed the troops under his com- 
mand, and when al- c Adil threatened Ilalab in the 
following year, al-ZShir was forced to submit once 
more and surrender some of his possessions In 
Sha c b2n 599 (April/May 1203) by threats he forced 
al-Afdal to suriender Kal c at Nadjm to him without 
compensation. Al-Zahir died on the 7 th Djumada 
II 613 (Sept 3, 1215) after arranging that his 
t^ree year old son al-Malik al- c AzIz Muhammad, 
with whom his wife Da^ifa, the daughter of al- 
c Adil, had presented him, should succeed him to 
the exclusion of an oldei son. His atabeg Shihab 
al-Din Toghnl took over the government as 
guardian of the young prince. Another daughter 
of al- c Adil’s, al-GhSziya, whom al-Zahir had mar- 
ried in 582 (1186 — 1187), had predeceased him 
without leaving male heirs Ibn al-Athlr praises 
al-Z2hir for his benevolence to poets and for 
his eminent political gifts, but at the same time 
says he was hard hearted and little scrupulous in 
his choice of means 

Bib hog t aphy, Ibn al-Athlr, al-JCamil , ed. 
Tornberg, xi. 330 sq ., 366; xn. 7, 34, 63 sq , 
7H 77, 79, 94 sq. y 98 sq ., 102, 105-107, no 
sq., 117, 119, X 3 X , x 58 sq , 181, 189, 204 sq ., 
227; Kara&l al-Din, Histoire d'Alep> transl. 
Blochet, passim ; Weil, Geschichte der Chaltfen , 
in. 402, 406, 433 — 435; Rohucht, Geschichte 
des JComgreichs ferusalem , see Index ; cf. also 

the article halab. (K. V. ZkttrrstGen) 
al-$AHIR [See the articles Baibars I, Bark:Uk, 
FXt:imids, Supra s ii. 90.] 

?AHlR al-DIN (Saiyid) al-Mar'ashI, son of 
the Saiyid Nfisir al-Din, descendant of a family of 


Saiyids, Persian statesman an d historian, 
born in 815 (1412), was at the court of Muhammad, 
Sultan of Gllan, for whose son K 3 rg>£ Mirza 'All 
he composed the Chronicle of T a k ans t fin from the 
earliest times to 881 (1476). The sovereign em- 
ployed him on various missions, sent him to the 
help of Malik Iskandar, son of Malik Kayomarth 
of Rustamdar, who was fighting his brother Malik 
Ka'us and entrusted him with other military ex- 
peditions; among these he led an army against 
the fortress of Nur which he besieged unsuccess- 
fully in 868 (1463) 

Bibliography . J von Hammer, m Fund- 
gruben des Onents f Vienna 1813, m. 317; B. 
Dorn, Sehir-eddm's Geschichte von Tabaris tan, 
Rujan und Masanderan , St Petersburg 1850, 
p. 13—17 _ (Cl. Huart) 

?AHlR-I FARYAbI, Abu ’l-Fadl TAhir b. 

Muhammad, a Persian poet of the xnth century, 
bom at FarySb near Balkh in 551 (1156), a pupil 
of Rashldl of Samarkand, entered the service of 
Ardashlr b Hasan, ispahbad of M 5 zandar 3 n (d. 
607 = 1210), then went to the court of Toghan, 
prince of Nishapilr (d. 5821=1186); after being 
imprisoned for six years, he left KhurSsSn for c Ir 3 k 
c AdjamI where he wrote panegyrics on the Atabek 
Kizil-Arslan b. Ildigiz about 583 (1187). Towards 
the end of his life, he retired from the world and led 
a life of devotion in Tabriz where he died at the 
end of 598 (1201) and was buried in the cemetery 
of Surkh-Ab, he was a Sunni His Dl wan includes 
kasidas , some ghazels and a few fragments, m all 
1 15 pieces and 97 quatrains. His style resembles 
that of the court poets , it is polished and graceful 
but somewhat insipid On him was made the verse 
which has become a proverb* “If you find Zahir’s 
Dhvan , steal it, even in the Ka c ba”. 
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Sh 5 h, Tadhktra , ed Browne, p 109-114, Lutf- 
c AlI-Beg, Aterh-kede, Bombay 1277, not paginated, 
chapter on TuriLn ; Rid 5 -Kuh-KhSn, Madjmcf 
al-Pusahcfy 1. 330, Hammer, Gesch. d. schon . 
Rcdekunste Per stem, p. 130, E G. Browne, A 
Literary History of Persia , 11 41 2 — 425. 

(Cl. Huart) 

£AHIR al-'OMAR In Syria, he is called 
Dahir (local pronunciation of Zahir) al-(al-) c Omar, 
from the name of his father c Omar, shaikh of the 
Banu ZaidSn, nomads who had settled in the 
district of Safad [q. v]. In 1750, Zahir lord of 
Tiberias and the upper Jordan, came to an ar- 
rangement with the Metwalis of Galilee to drive 
out the Turkish officials by degrees; after which 
he seized the ruined port of c Akk2 which was 
to serve him as an outlet for the export of cotton 
and silk He repopulated the town and hurriedly 
rebuilt the strong walls made by the Crusaders, 
which were not completely demolished at their 
departure. Zfthir did not wish to break with the 
Porte, to whom he continued to pay the taxes 
(miri) without their going through the hands of 
Turkish agents. He bore no resemblance to the 
typical marauding Bedum. Wishing his authority 
to enduie, he endeavoured to base it on the pro- 
sperity of the country. He protected the peasants 
and encouraged their production. Tremendously 
active, spending his life on horseback, he was 
never daunted by reverses. 

His establishment in c Akk& earned him the 
hostility of the diwSn at Stambul. To help him 
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to face the storm, Z5hir entered into relations 
with c All Bey [q. v.] who had just revived in 
Egypt the government of the beys or Mamluks. 
Abu Dhahab, € AlI Bey’s lieutenant, hurried to 
Syria, took Damascus and then rebelled against 
c All Bey whom he forced to seek refuge with 
Zfihir, his recent ally The latter quite undaunted 
began by routing the tioops of c O£hman Pasha, 
Turkish governor of Damascus; after which he 
took Saida. The Porte laised a large aimy, Z&hir 
could rely on the help of the Metwalis, of a few 
hundreds of Mamluks who had accompanied c All 
Bey, and finally on the Russian squadron undei 
Admiral Orlof which had been cruising in the 
eastern Mediterranean since 1770. The encounter 
took place along the coast, near Saida The fire 
of the Russian ships decided the day (May 1772) 
The Russians then went on to bombard Bairut 
which they plundered Taking advantage of this 
great success, Z5hn hastened to extend his authority 
over the Palestinian provinces. From baidg to 
Ramla all the country acknowledged his authority. 
The tide now began to tuin against him c AlI Bey 
foolishly allowed himself to be drawn back to 
Egypt, where he was defeated and put to death 
c All Bey being disposed of, Abu Dhahab reappeaied 
in Palestine After taking the places on the coast 
which belonged to Zalin, he was advancing on 
c AkkS when death overtook him (June 1775) 
The Turkish fleet however after taking Saida, 
blockaded c Akka, where Zahir had shut himself 
up The bombardment had no effect on the old 
walls built by the Crusaders but Turkish gold 
had more success. During a mutiny in the garrison 
a shot killed instantaneously the old Beduin chief 
(Aug 1775) ^ho had for over a quarter of a 
century defied the authouty of the Poite. His 
name remained popular m Syria The Christians 
whom he had protected were not the last to 
regret him. 
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al-?AHIRIYA, a school of law, which 
would derive the law only from the literal text 
(zahir) of the Kur 3 5 n and Sunna In the 
“branches” of law (fur if al-fikh) it still further 
increased the number of contradictory detailed 
regulations by many diveigencies, peculiai to it 
alone. More important is its significance for the 
principles of legislation (usiil al-fikh ), the develop- 
ment and elucidation of which it considerably 
furthered by its uncompromising fight against rc?y , 
kiyas , isti$hab , istihsan and taklid [q v.] In the 
c Ir5k the Zahir! magjihab. also called D5 5 Qdl after 
its founder [see dA’Ud b. khalaf], became organised 
as a regular school the influence of which spread 
to Persia and Khurasan while in Spain Ibn Hazm 
remained practically isolated. Only in the reign 
of the Almohad Ya c knb al-MansQr (580 — 594 = 
1184 — 1199), was the Zahir! school recognised as 


the state code. But there had always been ZShirls 
fti outlook, although not organised as a school or 
called one, and there continued to be such, after 
the school itself, in spite of all the concessions 
it was forced to make to the principles of its 
rivals, had failed in the solution of problems, 
which had not cropped up in the circle of the 
Prophet or the earlier transmitters of the Sunna. 
As late as 788 (1386) a Zahir! outbreak is recorded 
in Syria, wheie the madhhab itself never was and 
in Egypt we still find Makrlz! writing m the 
Zahni spirit The Zalnrlya attitude could be main- 
tained, especially in theory, by people who weie 
not in contact with the little matters of everyday 
life and disliking the casuistry and quarrels of 
the schools did not adheie to a particulai school. 
It is therefore not remarkable that it is a mystic, 
ShaSani [q v, N°. 1], who has preserved many 
decisions of the historical Zahirlya. It is true that 
commentators on the Kur 3 an, notably Fakhr al- 
Din al-Razi, and on the collections of tiaditions 
frequently note the particular Zahir! exegesis, but 
on the other hand, the later jurists no longer take 
their former rivals seriously and are silent about 
them, at least in the special liteiature of the Ikhtilaf 
al-Fikh that has suivived. Sha c r5ni however puts 
Da^ud in the radiant rosette in his Mizan (see 
Bibl\ p 44, between Ibn Hanbal and Sufyan b. 
TJyaina and on the paiallel roads to the gate of 
Paradise (p 47) between Ibn Hanbal and Abu 
Laith b. Sa c d As no manuscripts of a Zahir! law- 
book are available we give as specimens of the 
distinctive features mentioned by Sha c r5ni fiom 
Book I those lelating to ritual purity. 

Details P 98, I2 Gold and silver vessels are 
forbidden for eating and drinking Accoiding to 
Nawawi, commenting on the Sahih of Muslim 
(Cano 1284), iv. 416 and Abu ’l-Fida 5 , Annates 
(ed Reiske, 11 262), the Zahiris on the authority 
of the hadith in question, which only mentions 
drinking, permitted eating from such vessels — 
P 98, 2 3 The use of the toothstick is necessary; 
according to Ishak b Rahwaihi, Da 5 ud’s teacher, 
deliberate neglect of this actually renders the prayer 
invalid — P 99, I3 sqq and 11 163, I5 Wine 

is not impure although forbidden — P 103, I7 and 
107, 13 A person in a state of minor ritual im- 
purity (hadath, q. v.) may take up and carry a 
copy of the Kurban. — P 105, 33 Any contact 
of a man with a strange female, even a baby 
girl an hour old, produces hada£h and the minor 
ablution ( wttdi f) is nccessaiy — P 107, 2 6* There 
is no regulation that in relieving nature we should 
turn the face or the back m the direction of the 
kibla\ it is therefore permitted — P. 108, X7 and 
1 1 3, 10 1 Wudtf is according to c Ubaid Allah 
al-Nakha c I, a Zahir! ^5di m KhurSsan (d 376 = 
986), only valid for 5 prayers (a certain c Ubaid 
b c Umair laid it down that it was only valid for 
one) — P. 109, 24 The mentioning of the name 
of God at the wudu 5 is not only recommended 
but necessary. — P. 109, 33 : According to some 
Zahiris, this also applies to the washing of the 
hands whenever puufication is necessary. — P no, 
3 o* The wudif does not extend to the elbows 
(Zufar b Hudhail, d. 158 [774], who was in close 
contact with Abn Hanifa, however also held this). — 
P. 1 1 3, a©* The major ritual ablution ( ghusl. q. v.) 
is only necessary after actual effluxus seminis. — 
P. 1 14, ax : If a woman is in a state of major 
ritual impurity (j fyan&ba, q. v.) and then enters 
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the haid [q. v.] she must perform two ghusl. — 
P. 1 14, a 9 and 122, aa : In spite of cfranaba ulhy 
one, even a woman during haid^ may recite the 
Kur’Sn as he pleases. — P. 115 xx * Rubbing, with 
sand ( tayammmum\ q. v ) actually removes a 
hadctji. — P. 120, 23: The wiping of only the 
foot-gear is valid even if it is much torn — P. 122, 
8 A similar partial ghusl suffices for the woman 
to fulfil the demands of Kur’an ii 222 so that 
intercourse is peimitted even during the haid (so 
also Awza 0 !). 

As these examples show, the Zahirl madhhab 
cannot be briefly summed up as “light 01 heavy”. 
Shar c 5 nl has sometimes to describe it as the 
mildest and sometimes as the strictest of all 
The field in which many of the jurists found 
their main object, to make alleviations, was one it 
could not enter upon and foi example it insisted 
upon the literal text of the passages in the 
Kui 3 an and Tradition against unbelievers to a 
degree of complete intolerance. It does not work 
systematically, for it forbade inquiry into the 
reason for a regulation and did not allow it to 
be extended to an analogous case or from the 
individual to the class. It absolutely refused to 
weaken the words of the religious sources by 
parallels from passages in pagan poets, and aimed 
at ci eating the tiue* fikh al-hadlth out of the 
religious texU with the assistance of a special 
Muslim philology and lexicogiaphy. That of Malik 
seemed to it to be ra?y equally with that of Abu 
Hanifa, Shafi% from whom it had itself started, 
had only disciplined, not abolished rc?y, Idjmd < 
[q. v ] could only be defined as the consensus of 
the eaily Companions It made no distinction in 
degrees of prohibition or commandment, the im- 
perative, in other systems not infrequently interpreted 
as mere permission and recommendation or simple 
disapproval, meant for it the absolutely obligatory 
or completely forbidden It natuially used a great 
mass of Tradition and it has been chaiged with 
not examining carefully what it took over, on the 
othei hand, it was itself foiced to cuticism of 
tradition against many hadlth s favouiable to ; ciy 
which were finding recognition 01 against that of 
difference of opinion as a grace, but the school 
saw in this rathei the disruptive influence of 
subjective methods against which it regarded itself 
as the champion of the lost unity of primitive 
Isl 5 m. In spite of Ibn Hazm, the Zahiriya nevei 
attained theological unity. In general it maintained 
an attitude of cautious neutiahty and aloofness 
in theological disputes and in keeping with its 
respect for the literal sacred text accepted the 
utteiances about God without going into any 
exegesis. 
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ZAID b. c ALl Zain al- c AbidIn [q. v.] gave 
his name to the Zaidlya [q. v,] who levere 
him as a political and religious martyr; 
he was the first c Alid after the catastrophe which 
overwhelmed his grandfather al-Husam b. 'All 
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[q. v.] at KerbelS* to endeavour to deprive the 
Umatyads of the caliphate by armed rebellion when 
he placed himself at the disposal of the Kfifans as 
Im 5 m Except for an interval of two months when 
he was secretly seeking adherents in Basra, he spent 
a year in preparation m Kfifa, hidden m constantly 
changing hiding-places. But when he was ready 
to begin, the governor Yusuf b. c Omar aKDbakafl, 
although at the time away in Hlra, proved so well 
prepared that only a few hundred men joined Zaid, 
although many thousands had taken the oath of 
loyalty to him. After several days* street fighting 
he was mortally wounded , the place of conceal- 
ment of his body buried under water was betrayed 
and the body exhibited in Kufa, the head in 
Damascus, Mecca and Medina Tabar! has preserved 
from Abu Mikhnaf very vivid and full accounts 
from the few survivors of the details of the fighting. 
The date, beginning of 122 (740), is however not 
quite certain, apparently because Zaid had to begin 
his revolt a few days before the date arranged in 
view of the excellence of the official secret service*, 
when 1 21 or even 120 is given, this presumably 
neglects the long period of preparation. The Umaiyad 
police force, by no means large, owed its success 
to the remarkable irresolution of the Kufan con- 
spirators They had gathered together m the great 
mosque, allowed themselves to be shut in and did 
not support Zaid’s efforts, which several times pro- 
mised to be successful, to release them They were 
not homogeneous but simply a mass of discontented 
opponents of the government, including even 
Kharidjis, 'while further all those who simply wanted 
an c Ahd to be caliph did not come to the support 
of Zaid, although the story that many deserters 
appealed to his brother Muhammad al-Bakir as 
the true imam is probably coloured by ante-dating 
latei troubles within the Shi c a Moreover Zaid 
himself was not the real leader of the movement; 
he did not come to Kufa of his own accord 
He was in al-Rusafa with the caliph Hisham b. 
c Abd al-Mahk [q v ] to whom he had turned in 
his poverty, when the governor had summoned 
him to Kufa about a debt case Zaid himself had 
misgivings about his prospects, after the first four 
months he wanted to withdraw completely from 
the enterprise and had reached al-KSdisiya on his 
way back to his native city of Medina, when he 
was peisuaded to return by some Shl c ls who had 
huriied after him 

A number of writings and fragments have 
suivived which go under Zaid’s name, these in- 
clude elucidations of passages of the Kur’an, and 
of problems of the imamate and the pilgrimage 
and especially a complete compendium of 
fikh, but in its piesent form, they contain too 
many theological, ritual, legal and political contra- 
dictions within themselves and to such principles 
of the later Zaid! literature as are given the 
authority of Zaid There is however some evidence 
that he had a certain amount of learning, while 
we need lay no special stress on his honorary 
title, halt/ al-KuFdn, or on the Zaid! tradition 
that Abfi Hanifa studied under him and supported 
the using by a fetwa and money, yet it is evidence 
of legal experience that he conducted as a skilled 
advocate for the Husainids long suits against the 
Hasamds about the family endowments. 

Zaid was much celebrated m song, even as 
early as by al-Saiyid al-Himyarf [q. v.] and in 
old maktal books (martyrologies) ; legend endea- 
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youred to atone for the shameful treatment of his 
corpse by stories of miracles; m general however, 
the descriptions, in keeping with the Zaidi attitude, 
are relatively moderate in tone At his death he 
was still in the forties; like all the c Alids he 
inclined to corpulence His mother was a slave- 
girl. He himself married Raita, a grand-daughter 
of Muhammad b al-Hanafiya [q.v.]; she bore him 
Yahya, who fought in the rising and was able 
to escape to KhurSsSn, where Zaid’s supporters 
had been working, but m 125 or 126 (743 or 
744) he met the same end as his father. The 
leader of the Zandj [q v ] professed to be the great- 
grandson of this Yahya. As a matter of fact the line 
of Yahya was by then extinct, and the descendants 
of Zaid at this time were those of Yahya’s half- 
brotheis, whose mother was a slave-girl To secure 
a following, Zaid married in Knfa a woman of the 
Bantl Farkad and another of the Azd, the latter 
bore him a daughter who however died before him. 
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Imamaat m Yemen , Leyden 1919, p 25 sqq , 
281 sqq ; E. Griffini, Corpus funs di Zaid ibn 
c All , Milan 1919; R. Strothmann, Das Problem 
der literartschen Personhchkeit Zaid b. ‘Aliy in 
/>/, xm. (1923), 1 — 52 (R. Strothmann) 

ZAID b. C AMR b Nufail, a Makkan and 
Kuraghl, one of the religious seekers 
known as the hanif , died before Muhammad’s 
mission, when the Prophet was about 35. He had 
abandoned the pagan religion without embracing 
either Christianity or Judaism, objected to female 
infanticide, refused to eat the flesh of animals 
sacrificed to idols or slaughtered without invoking 
God’s name, and considered himself the only true 
believer m Makka and a follower of Abraham’s 
religion A cousin of c Omar b al-Khattab, he was 
married to Saflya bint al-Hadraml and to F5tima 
bint Ba c dja, and had a son, Sa c Id b. Zaid, who 
told traditions about him 

Persecuted by his family on religious grounds, 
he travelled in search of the true faith as far as 
Mawsil, and visited Syria ; in Maifa c a, in al-Batya 3 , 
a learned monk (a double of Bahlra ?) predicted 
to him the rise of a true prophet in Makka Zaid 
hurried back, but was assaulted and killed while 
crossing the region inhabited by the Lajchm tribe. 
According to another tradition, Zaid had himself 
predicted Muhammad’s mission and career. Ibn 
Ishfifc quotes poetry attributed to him, but its 
authenticity is doubtful. 


Though dead before IslSm, Zaid was considered 
by ^hadifh a true believer; Muhammad, declaring 
him to be m heaven, allowed prayers to be said 
for him. 

Bibliography Caetam, Annali delP 
Islam , Introd, §164, 180, 182, N°. 2, 186, 
187, Ibn Sa c d, ed. Sachau, 1/1 105; Ibn Ishak, 
ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 143 — 146, 149. 

(V. Vacca) 

ZAID b. HARITHA b. SharXhTl al-KalbI, 
Abu Usama, was brought as a slave to Makka 
by Hakim b. HizSm b. Khuwaihd, a nephew of 
Khadldja’s, who had bought him in Syna and 
sold him to her. KhadTdja made a gift of Zaid 
to Muhammad before his mission. His father 
Hantha came to Makka to obtain his freedom, 
but Zaid refused to leave Muhammad, who there- 
upon freed him and adopted him. He was thence- 
forward known as Zaid b Muhammad, and was 
often associated in his adopted fathei’s commercial 
enterpnses 

About ten years younger than Muhammad, Zaid 
was one of the very first converts to Islam, per- 
haps the first He came from a tribe settled near 
DQmat al-Djandal, where conveits to Christianity 
were plentiful and Jewish influences felt, his in- 
fluence on the Prophet’s religious development 
may have been considerable. 

In Madina Zaid was joined in brotherhood to 
Hamza b. c Abd al-Muttalib. In 1 a h he went 
to Makka to accompany Sawda bint Zam c a and 
Muhammad’s daughters to Madina A brave warrior, 
Zaid fought at Badr, Uhud, al-Khandak, was at 
al-Hudaibiya, commanded several expeditions (al- 
Kaiada in 2 a. h , al-Djamun and al- c Is in 6, etc.) 
and was often left in command at Madina when 
Muhammad was on some military expedition For his 
marriage to, and divorce from, Zainab bint Ujahsh 
see zainab Following this divorce, the verse in 
the Kur’Sn abolishing adoption (xxxin. 40) was 
revealed After Zainab, Zaid married Umm Kul- 
thum bint c Ukba, who bore him Zaid and Rukaiya, 
and Durra bint Abi Lahab, both of whom he 
divorced, Hind bint al- c Awwam and Muhammad’s 
freedwoman, the negroid Umm Annan, who bore 
him Usama. 

Zaid died in 8 A. H., aged about 55, as com- 
mander and standard-bearer of the unfortunate 
expedition of Mu 3 ta Muhammad mourned him 
and planned to avenge him [see usama b zaid]. 
His place m hadith is important, both on account 
of Muhammad’s affection for him, which induces 
orthodox tradition to set him up as the Prophet’s 
favourite, against c AlI b. Abi Talib, and by reason 
of his name being mentioned in the Kur’an. 

B ib liog rap hy Ibn Sa c d, ed Sachau, Iil/i. 
26 — 31 ; Ibn Ishak, ed Wiistenfeld, p 160 — 
16 1, 801 — 802 ; Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-Ghaba , 
u. 224 — 227 , Caetam, Annali delP Islam , 
Introd, § 175, 223 , 226, 227; x a. H, §15, 
N°. 50, § 50, 53; 5 A H , § 201 . 8 A. H , $ 7- 
15, Lammens, Fatima et lei files de Mahomet , 
passim . (V Vacca) 

ZAID b. THABIT b al-DahhAk b. Zaid b. 
LawdhAn b c Amr b. c Abd ManXf (or c Awf) 
b. Ghanm b MXlik b al-NaejdjXr ai-AnsXrI 
al-KhazradjI, one of the Companions of 
Muhammad, best known through his part in 
the editing of the KuFSn. His father was killed 
in the battle of Bu c &tb [q. v.], five years before 
the higjra, when Zaid was six years old. His 
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mother was al-Naw5r, daughter of M 5 lik b. Mu°&wiya 
b. c AdI, also of a Madlndjadj family. . ,9 

It is said that the boy knew already a number 
of Sdras when Muhammad settled in al-Madlna, 
At any rate he became his secretary, who lecorded 
part of the revelations and settled the correspondence 
with the Jews, whose language or script he is 
said to have learned m 17 days or less. His quick- 
ness of understanding, his sagacity and his know- 
ledge are praised by his contemporaries; he was 
called “the rabbi of the community”. 

After the death of Muhammad, Zaid acted in 
several capacities of greatei or lesser importance. 
He was entrusted with the government of al-Madina 
by c Umar and by c Uthman, when they went to 
perform the ha&d}. He accompanied c Umar to 
Syria. He regulated the division of the booty 
after the battle of the Yarmuk [q v ]. He made 
the lists of those who were inscribed in the dizuan , 
when c Umar founded this institution. He was kadi 
in al-Madlna and finance ministei to c Uthman. 
After the latter’s death he kept aloof from c Ali, 
although he showed him due honour. It is said, 
howevei (Tabari, 1. 3070, 3072), that he refused 
to do homage to him. 

Best known is the part he took in the editing 
of the KuriSn [cf KOREAN, §§ 7, 8] — He was a 
specialist on the subject of hereditary law 

Zaid died in 45 (665 — 666), the years 42, 43, 
5 1, S 2 t 55 > an d are also mentioned The fatal 
over his corpse was held by Mai wan b al-Hakam 
Bibliography Ibn Hisfiam, Sira , ed 
Wustenfeld, p 560; Ya c kubi, ed Houtsma, 
index, Tabail, ed. de Goeje, 1. 2937, 3058, 
3070, 3072; 11. 836; see also indices, Ibn Sa c d, 
ed Sachau, 11/11 115 — 117, al-NawawI, Tah - 

dhib al-Asma P, ed Wustenfeld, p 259 sq , Ibn 
al-Athir, Usd al-Ghaba , 11 221-223, Ibn Hadjar 
al-Askalani, Is aba, N°. 2865 ; do , Tahdhib al - 
Tahdhib , HaidarSlbad 1325, 111 399^ , Noldeke- 
Schwally, Geschuhte des Qorans, 11 54, Sprenger, 
Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad , in., 
p xxxix. sqq . , L Caetani, Attnali del ! Islam , 
index to vols. 1. — 11. and 111. — v , do , Chroti 
islamtca , p 505 , Wensinck , Handbook of 
Early Muh Tradition , s v 
# (A. J Wensinck) 

ZAIDAN (in modern pronunciation ZIdan), 
DllRfiJI, an Aiab scholar, journalist and 
man of letteis, born in Bairftt on Dec 14, 
1861, died in Cairo on Aug. 21, 1914. Born in a 
pool Christian family, he had no regular education 
and in almost ail branches of learning he was 
self-taught. He spent some time at the Protestant 
College and received the diploma m phaimacy 
Soon afterwards he went to Egypt where for 
about a year he was on the staff of the news- 
paper aUZaman . In 1884 he served as a drago- 
man on the expedition to the Sudan to the relief 
of Gordon, and then returned to BairUt. After 
a brief stay in London (1886), he finally settled 
in Cairo where for some years he taught and 
was on the staff of the Muktataf newspaper 
Except for his two journeys to Europe (1886, 
19x2), his literaiy activity was in Egypt; for 
political reasons it was only after the revolution 
that he was able to visit Turkey (Stambul 1908, 
Palestine 1913). 

His first work was of a linguistic nature. “Phi- 
losophy of Language and the Arabic Language” 
(1886, ed. x 904). Rather naive on some points, 


it represents the first meritorious effort to apply 
the principles of comparative philology to the 
Aiabic language He returned again to the same 
subject m his book “The History of the Arabic 
language” (1904) He then turned to historical 
works and textbooks . “History of Modern Egypt” 
(2 vols., 1889), “History of Free-masonry” (1889), 
“General History” (first vol.), “History of Greece 
and Rome”, “History of England”, “Geography 
of Egypt”, “Genealogy among the ancient Arabs”. 
They had no great success. — In 1891 appeared his 
first historical novel “The last Mamlak” (German 
transl. by Martin Thilo, Barmen 1917), and in 
1892 he began the publication of his literary 
periodical al-Hilal From this date till his pre- 
mature death his life was closely bound up with 
this work He displayed tremendous activity. Not 
only were the majority of the articles written by 
himself (the most important of them were repu- 
blished by his sons in three vols. Mukhfarat , 1919- 
1921 , he himself collected and published the 
articles of a biographical nature m 2 vols 1902- 
1923; 2 R d ed. 1910; 3 r d 1922), every year he 
wrote a new novel and a volume of a popular 
educational nature Al-Hilal gradually became the 
most widely circulated Arabic periodical and Zai- 
dan’s name as a novelist and historian became 
known not only in Arabic speaking countries but 
throughout the Muslim east. 

The majority (17) of his novels (22 m number) 
deal with the earlier history of IslSm from the 
Arab conquest to the dynasty of the Mamluks 
(xm th cent) The scene of three others is laid in 
the* xvmth-xixth centuries, one in the nineties m 
Egypt and in the peuod of the Turkish revolution. 
Seveial went through several (up to four) editions , 
almost all were translated into Persian, Turkish, 
Hindustani and Adhaibaidjanl, some into other 
Oriental and Euiopean languages (besides Thilo’s 
tianslation cf. for example “La soeur du Khalife“ 
with Claude Farrere’s introduction, Paris 1912, 
and “Allah veuille”, Paris 1924). The mam value 
of these works lies in their popularising of history. 
Written in easy and fluent language, they afford 
pleasant and interesting reading To European 
literaiy taste they do not appeal greatly Their 
style of composition is somewhat old fashioned 
and sentimental 

Of his numerous historical works by far the 
most important is his “History of Muslim Civili- 
sation” (5 vols. 1902 — 1906) It is based on the 
well known European works by Sedillot, Kremer, 
Goldziher and others with many additions from 
Arabic sources and supplemented by the author’s 
knowledge of the modern life of the east. For 
Muslim lands it was an achievement of the first 
lank and it was natural for the book to be trans- 
lated into other languages (Persian, Turkish, Hindu- 
stani) (cf. Bouvat in J A , ser. x , vol xix., 1912, 
p 401 — 402) Even a European scholar can fre- 
quently find details which are not given elsewhere 
(cf. de Goeje, in J A , ser. x , vol. iii., 1904, 
P 35 ^ — 359 )* The fourth volume was translated 
into English by D S. Margohouth (<?, M . 5 ., iv., 
Leyden 1907). A supplement to this work is his 
unfinished “History of the Arabs before IslSm” 
(1908) which has all the merits and demerits of 
the larger work 

No less important for the east was his last 
great work “History of Arabic Literature” (4 vols. 
1911 — 1914, with index 1922; abbreviated edition 
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m one vol. 1924) This was the first work in 
Arabic, designed on European principles Basing 
his work on those of Brockelmann, Huart etc., 
Zaidan also used Egyptian collections of MSS and 
here and theie produced new materials for European 
scholarship His use of the European sources is 
not always above criticism as was shown by the 
reviews by Shaikho (al-Mashrik, xiv., 1911, p. 
582—595; xv, 1912, p 597—610, xvi, 1913, 
p. 792 — 794) and P Anastase (Lughat al^Arab^ 

1., 1912, p. 392—397; 11,19*2, p 52—62, 139 — 
146, 205 — 209; IV., 1914, p. 82 — 90; cf. also M. 
H. Haikal, Fi Arkfit al-Faragh . Cairo 1925, p. 
221 — 247) The fourth volume is the most im- 
portant for European scholarship, it gives a good 
survey of Arabic literature in the xixth centuiy 
and with the corresponding works of Shaikho and 
TarrazI is our only source for the study of this 
period. 

Of his other works the following may be 
mentioned. “Science of Physiognomy”, “Categories 
of Nations”, Wonders of Nature” and the description 
of his journey to Europe (in al-Hildl , reprinted 
separately 1923). His “Memoirs” which he left, and 
which to judge from the extracts published are 
very interesting, are shortly to be published by 
his sons, who are continuing the publication of 
al-Htlal 

Zaidan was not an original investigator yet he 
was of epoch-making significance for Arabic 
speaking countries, acquainted with European 
methods He made accessible many and varied 
subjects and showed that eveiy Arab must take 
an interest not only in the advance of European 
technique and exact sciences but also in his history 
and literature. He was no revolutionary in the 
intellectual field, but of a very fine and noble 
character The sharp criticism, which his works 
frequently met, was for the most part superficial 
(cf e. g Amin al-Madanl, Nabsh al-Hadhayan min 
Tcirikh Djirdji Zaidan , Bombay 1 307, or YGsuf 
Tabshl, al-Burhan fi ’ ntikad Riwdyat c Adh> a 
Kuraish , Cairo 1900, and particularly Shibli al- 
Nu c manl, Intikad Kitab Tdiikh al-Tamaddun al- 
Isldmi , Cairo 1330). Conservative Muslims could 
not forgive the fact that he, a Christian, wrote 
on specifically Muslim subjects, as was amply 
shown by the attacks on his being offered a 
professorship in the University Egyptienne. The 
purists (like Ibrahim al-Yazidji) criticised his 
language and style in the most fault-finding spmt 
The first quarter of the xx th centuiy has shown 
how great a part Zaidan played, his name will 
never be forgotten in the history of modern Arabic 
literature and society 

Bibliography European accounts of Zaidan 
are not complete (e g Brockelmann, G. A L , 
11. 483a); the most important are those of 
Hartmann, The Arabic Press of Egypt , London 
1899, p 35 — 36, 72 and do , Die arabtsche Frage , 
Leipzig 1909, p. 586 — 588, Margoliouth, in J. 
R A S , xxxvi. (1904), 582 — 586, Desoimeaux, 
in R.M.M , iv (1908), 838-845, IL A R. 
Gibb, Studies m contemporary Arabic literature , in 
B S.O S., iv. 759 — 760; G Kampffmeyer, Index 
zur neueren arabischen Literatur , in M S O.S , 
xxxi , sect. 2, 1928, p. 205. Cf. also L. Shaikhs, 
Ea'rikh al*Adab al^arabiya fi ' 1 -RuP al-awwal 
mm al-Karn alltihrin , BairEt 1926, p 71 , 
J. Sarkis, Dictionnaire encyclopedique de biblio- 
graphic arabe , Cairo 1929, p. 985 — 987 A 


general characterisation and biography based on 
^personal relations with special reference to his 
novels is given by Ign. Krafckowsky in the article 
Dei historische Roman in der neueren arabischen 
Litter atur, Leipzig 1930 (= IV. /, vol 12, 
p. 69 — 79); the Arabic biography with portrait 
in IlySs Zakhura, MiPat al- c A{r ft Tdrlfeh 
wa-Rusum akabir al-Ridjal bi-Ma$r^ Cairo 1897, 
P 457 — 464 and in the appendix to the fouith 
posthumous volume of his History of Arabic 
Liteiatuie (Cairo 1914, p. 3 2 3 — 326; a list of 
his works is also given there) The biography 
has been reprinted in an extended form (with 
five poi traits) as an introduction to the first 
volume of his Mukhtarat (Cairo 1919, p 7 — 16), 
cf also al-Hilal fi c arba c in Sana (Cairo 1932, 
p 9 — 40). His personality is undoubtedly 
worthy of a systematic monograph 

(Ign Kratschkowsky) 

al-ZAIDIYA, the practical group of the 
£h i c a, distinguished from the Ithna c Ashariya [q v.] 
and the Sab c Iya [q v.] by the recognition of Zaid 
b. C A 1 I After the latter’s death they took part 
m several c Alid risings but were not a united body. 
Writers on heresy distinguish eight schools among 
them from Abu ’ 1 -DjarGd, who combined warlike 
activity with apotheosis of the imams and belief 
in a Mahdl, to Salama b Kuhail whose Zaidism 
was watered down to a simple Sljl'a point of view 
It was the same as regards theology The Zaidiya 
only became a united community when c Alid 
claimants to the im 5 mate themselves took over the 
spiritual leadeiship As far as can be ascertained 
this was the work of two men I. al-Hasan b 
Zaid [q v ], founder about 250 (864) of a Zaidl 
state in the south of the Caspian Sea, and 2. al* 
Kasim al-RassI, Ibn IbriShim Tabataba b Isma c ll 
al-Dibadj b Ibrahim b al-IIasan b al-Hasan b 
c AlI b. Abi Tahb (d. 246 = 860). While the works 
of al-Hasan b. Zaid are only known mdiiectly from 
quotations, we possess some by al-Kasim, who 
was however quite unsuccessful in the political 
sphere, although his name has only recently become 
better known in connection with his polemics against 
the Christians (Di Matteo, m R S.O , ix , 1921 — 
1923, p. 301 — 364) and against Ibn al-Mu^afiV 
(M Guidi, La lotta tra Pul am e il mantcheismo , 
Rome 1927) The school founded by al-K 5 sim and 
developed by his successors, now the only surviving 
school, is Mu'tazill in theology, in ethics anti- 
Murdjihte with a puritanical trait in its rejection 
of mysticism, indeed orders are forbidden in the 
modern Zaidi state In worship it has certain 
“sectarian” features in common with the other 
Shi c Is the call to prayer “come to the best of 
works”, the fivefold takbir in the funeral service, 
rejection of the mash 4 ala ' l-khuffain (wiping the 
covered foot as a substitute for washing), of the 
impious leader at prayer and of the eating of the 
meat, killed by a non-Muslim In family law they 
prohibit mixed marriages, on the other hand they 
do not allow mut c a [q v ] As their opponents 
were almost entirely Muslims they observed m 
theory at least the regulations for dealing with 
bughUt , those who refused obedience to the im 5 m; 
but as theie was in addition the distinction Mu c ta- 
zilis and Sunnis, the Zaidls often called themselves 
simply the believers in contrast to them, just as 
they called their wars fyihad with the corresponding 
legal consequences. As a result of the scattered dis- 
trioution of the original Zaidls, we find the most 
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diverse views on legal questions, which were not 
fundamental for the sect as such. These are registered 
by later writers without the accusation of heresy 
m their simple delight in tkhtilaf al-fikh , and we 
find individual Zaidis appearing with individual 
Sunnis against other Zaidis and other Sunnis in 
changing combinations, so that the Zaidi madhhab 
m practice is a fifth alongside of the four The 
Zaidi Abu ’ 1 -Hasan c Abd Allah b. Miftah gives 
a vivid picture of this in his al-Muntazcf al-mukh- 
tat mtn al-Qh-aith al-tnidrar (vol. 1, Cairo 1328) 
In the present day Zaidi state there must of course 
be greater uniformity; this is brought about by 
the use of al-AzhUr ft Fikh al-Adtmtna al-athar 
(Brockelmann, G.A.L , 11. 187, 6, 1) of Ahmad 
b. Yahya b. al-Murtad& (see below) and al-Rawd 
al nadir (see Bibl) as official text-books. 

The essential demands on the imam are 
a Membership of the A hi al-Bait , without any 
distinction between Hasamds and Husainids, 1. e. 
no succession by inheiitance, b ability to resoit 
to the sword if necessary foi offence or defence 
so that neither a child nor a concealed Mahdi can 
be consideied, c the necessary learning how 
seriously this is taken, is shown by the vast mass 
of writings of imams at all times. As there could 
therefore be no dynastic tradition, and individual 
success was in the end the deciding factor, 
we have no series of imams without a break, we 
find rather the possibility of “an age without an 
imam” recognised with a sense of the realities, 
while we also have the opposite “several imams 
at one time”, 1 e the frequent appearance of an 
anti-imam; if the lattei can oust his predecessor, 
the former’s deposal or abdication is recognised 
as legal; if there is a turn in the tide he may 
howevei come back. If the qualifications for the 
imamate aie not completely possessed, he cannot 
be recognised as full imam, we thus have imams 
of war or of learning only. Leaders whose strength 
is only sufficient to keep alive the Zaidi claim 
aie called da c i, mnhtasib , muktasid , etc. The un- 
certainty as to who is leally to be consideied an 
imam is seen in the list of those among c Alid 
pretenders who have been chosen by the later Zaidiya 
as a state to preserve a connection with the original 
# Shi c a. In the first list preserved, that of the founder 
of the Zaidi kingdom in the Yaman, we have 
I. C A 1 I, 2 al-IIasan and 3. al-IIusain, then 4 Zaid 
b. c AlI and his son 5 Yahya, then the three 
brothers 6. Muhammad b. c Abd Allah [q v ], 7 
Ibrahim [q v ], also 9 Yahya who appeared in 
Dailam after fighting alongside 8. al-Husain b c Ali 
b. al-IIasan; lastly 10 Muhammad b. Ibrahim Taba- 
taba who rebelled with Abu ’ 1 -SarayS and II his 
brothei, the alieady mentioned al-K 5 sim al-Rassi 
Later lists add as many as 10 more names, among 
them the most interesting for the theory of the 
imamate is Idris [q v ], another brother of 6, 7 
and 9, who, although he fulfilled the qualifications 
foi an im 5 m, founded a kingdom m the Maghrib 
which remained Sunni. 

The political ambitions of the Zaidiya have been 
realised in two places* On the Caspian 
Sea about 20 im 5 ms and ds c t appeared from al- 
Hasan b. Zaid down to about 520 (1126) at 
irregular intei vals and sometimes also in opposition 
to one anothei The Zaidis theie afterwards became 
merged in the little sect of Nuktawis. The founder 
of the Zaidi state m the Yaman was al-H 5 di lla 
Yahya b. al-Husain, grandson of al-Kfisim 


al-Rassi. It has survived all the kingdoms of the 
Yaman although it has frequently been driven 
back into its starting point §a c da, for example at 
the beginning of the fourth (tenth) century on 
the death of al-Nasir Ahmad, son and second 
successor of al-Hadi, and in the course of this 
century only minor efforts at expansion could be 
made by sons and grandsons of this A^mad and 
also by collateral lines descended from al-K&sim 
but not through al-Hadi; among the latter were 
the c Aiyaui. One of these was the prolific writer 
the imam al- Mahdi al-Husain b al-Mansur al-Kasim 
whose death in 404(1013) in view of the hopeless 
outlook produced a schism at which a group which 
expected the Mahdi at the end of a millemum 
broke off About 447 (1055) al-Nasir Abu ’l-Fath 
b al-IIusain fell in battle against the Sulaihids 
[q v ] , he was called al-Dailami because his original 
sphere of activity had been among the Caspian 
Zaidis He was a descendant of Zaid b c Ali, it 
is therefore inaccurate to describe the Yaman imams 
as Rassids It was not till 533 (1138) that a 
successor to him appeared (till 566 = 1170) m 
al-Mutawakkil Ahmad b. SulaimSn of the family 
of al-Hadi, in addition to his military campaigns 
which took him as far as NadjrSn, he conducted 
a literary campaign against the theological heresy 
of the Mutanfls Ihe disorder of the vnth (xmth) 
century is seen in the fact that al-Mahdi Ahmad b. 
al-Husain of the family of Abu ’ 1 -Barakat b. Mu- 
hammad b. al-Kasim al-Rassi was murdered m 656 
(1258) by his own people after being imam for ten 
yeais. Al-Mahdi Ibrahim b. Tadj al-Din Ahmad had 
a rival imam in Yahya b. Muhammad of a quite 
unknown Hasanid family of al-Sar 5 dji and he him- 
self ended in the prison of the Rasuhd [q v ] 
al-Muzaffar Yusuf in Ta c izz while al-Mutawakkil 
al-Mutahhar b. Yahya, again of al-Iladi’s line (d. 
699= 1299), is famous as al-Muzallal bi ’ 1 -Gha- 
mama, because a cloud enabled him to escape 
from the pui suing Rasulid al-Mu 5 aiyad Da wud when 
he was on a dangerous retreat into Khawl&n The 
succession in the imamate to his son al-Mahdi 
Muhammad and his giandson al-Mutahhar was 
intei rupted by several strangers, for example al- 
Mu’aiyad Yahya b Hamza, descendant of the 
“Twelvei” Imam c Ali al-Rida [q v], his writings 
filled “as many sheets of paper as there were 
days in his life”. No less prolific as a writer was 
al-Mahdi Ahmad b Yahya b aI-Murtad§ (d. 836 = 
1432), imam for several days only After several 
imams had fought with one another and with the 
Tahinds for Dhimar and SanV, his grandson al- 
Mutawakkil Yahy 5 §haraf al-Din had to retire for 
a time to IhulS before the invading generals of 
the Egyptian Mamluks (m 933 = 1527) His son 
al-Mutahhar was temporarily able to regain all 
land lost as far as al-Tihama. In the meanwhile 
Ottoman suzerainty had been established and his 
grandson ended m prison m Stambul, as did m 
1004 (1595) al-N 5 sir al-Hasan b. c All of a different 
line from al-Hadi, after maintaining himself in 
al-Ahnum for seven years as lmSm. 

At the end of this year al-Mansfir al-KSsim b. 
Muhammad, also of the house of al-Hadi, opened a 
new era in Zaidi history with his call to arms 
and fought successfully till his death in 1029 
(1620), and m the reign of his son al-Mu’aiyad 
Muhammad (d 1054 = 1644) the Ottomans 
abandoned the Yaman (1045 = 1635). As a rule, 
the imams since then have belonged to the family 
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of this ai-K 5 sim, although genuine Zaidl families 
which had once pioduced imams, successfully came 
to the front again after centuries; there were 
however frequent domestic feuds in which the 
different Arab tribes were played off against one 
another. The death of al-Mu 3 aiyad Muhammad b. 
Ismael b al-KSsim (1097 = 1686) was for example 
attributed to poisoning by his nearest relatives. 
A state of order was restoied under al-Mahdl 
c Abb 5 s b al-Mansur al-Husain (d. 1189=1775), 
San'a 3 to this day bears witness to his activity 
as a builder. Although his son al-Mansur c Ali 
(d 1224=1809) in whose time the Wahhabis 
penetrated into al-Tihama, was incapable, his 
grandson al-Mutawakkil Alimad was able to 
restore older in San c a 3 , although al-Tihaina passed 
to the Sharifs of Mecca, he built a treasury and 
a library The latter’s giandson al-Mansui c Ali b 
al-Mahdi c Abd Allah (from 1251 = 1835) is as 
unfavourably described even by the Zaidis them- 
selves as by C J. Cruttenden who calls him a 
drunkard (f. R G 5 , vni., 1838, p. 284) His by 
no means incapable grandson Muhammad b Yahyg, 
threatened by an anti-imam, took the fatal step of 
summoning the Turks from al-Tihama and they 
entered San c a 3 m 1264 (1847) but weie driven 
out by the people who had risen in rebellion 
Risings of the tubes and raids by the Karmatians 
increased the general disorder Then three deposed 
imams, originally enemies, joined against the imam 
al-Mutawakkil Muhsin b. Ahmad and on Safar 16, 
1289 (April 25, 1812) played San^ 3 again into 
the hands of the Turks. While Muhsin’s son 
Muhammad wanted to be imSm there with Turkish 
approval and in Tuikish pay, the Husaimd al- 
Hadl Sharaf al-Din Muhammad, a descendant of 
the above mentioned Yahya b Hamza of the 
vm th (xiv th ) century, maintained an independent 
imamate in al-Ahnum and Sa c da from 1296 to 
1307 (1879 — 1890) Then al-Mansur Muhammad 
b Yahya Hamid al-Din, starting from Sa c da and 
al-Ahnum by much fighting and also diplomatic 
negotiations with the Turks, contended for the 
right of the Zaidis in Yemen generally to live ac- 
cording to the Zaidl Shari c a His son al-Mutawakkil 
YahyS who succeeded on Rabi c I 20, 1322 (June 4, 
1904) was still more vigorous. In obedience to his 
summons the tribes at once attacked the Turkish 
strongholds. San c a 3 was sui rendered in 1904 and 
could only be reconquered after a regular war. 
YahyS did not take advantage of Turkey’s diffi- 
culties after the war in Tnpolis, but in Safar 1337 
(Nov. 1918) he was able to occupy San e a\ In 
1341 (1923) he successfully resumed his fight for 
al-Tihama with the Idrisids of c Asn This proximity 
to the protectorate of c Aden involved the new 
king of the Yaman, Zaidl imam and amir al- 
tntfmtnin , in the wider sphere of international 
politics. His latest attempt at expansion is directed 
against the Karmatians of Nacjjran just as one 
of his earliest victims was the d<?i of the Karmatians 
around MenSkha This fighting makes the im 5 mate 
of the present YahyS recall, as in many other 
points, even the true Zaidl tenor of his encyclicals 
(see m c Abd al-Wftsi c , cf. Bibl.), that of the first 
Yahya al-Hadl. He is reckoned — which may 
help to throw light on the theory of the imSmate — 
his descendant in the 26 th generation, but counting 
partially recognised and anti-imams about his 
100 th successor in office. Of his ancestors his 
father al-MansQr Muhammad was an im 5 m His 


grandfather Yahy& Hamid al-Din was a vizier and 
itt 1293 (1876) was imprisoned by the Turks in 
§an c a 5 with many other scholars and notables. 
For ancestors of note we have to go back to the 
seventh, Muhammad, and the eighth, al-Husam, 
both learned commentators on legal works; it is 
not till the ninth that we have anothei imam, 
al-Mansur al-Kasim (d. 1029=1620) who fought 
the Turks. Going further back still we find in the 
vii*h (xin th ) centuiy, the sixteenth ancestor al- 
Husain al-Asghar, who had however only the 
rank of emir and as imams, whose title was however 
not undisputed, in the fourth (tenth) century the 
22 n d ancestor al-Kasim, the 23^ da c i Yusuf and 
the 24 th Yahya, the 25 th was the full imam al- 
Nasir Alimad and the 26 th al-H 5 dl Yahya himself. 

Bibliography . On the original sources cf. 
/s/ y 1 (1910), p. 354—368 and 11. (1911), 
p 49 — 78, since then there has been printed 
al-Husam b Ahmad al-Haimi al-San c anl, al-Rawd 
al’ttadtr , a commentary with glosses on Mad^mu : 
al-Ftkh al-kabir (4 vol, Cairo 1347 — 1349) Of 
the collections, numbering many hundreds, of 
Zaidl manuscripts in Euiope, a catalogue of 
MSS m Vienna has not yet appeared and that 
of those in Milan by E. Gnffini (in R. S O , 
from vol. 11, 1808) has not been finished — 
Cf. also the articles SAN C A 3 , U'JRUsh, al-man§ 0 r 
bi ’i.lAh al-kasim (two imams), al-mahl>X li- 
dIn ah AII AHMAD (three imams), ZAID B c alI 
and the leferences there given, especially on 
the latter see C. van Arendonk and E. Gnffini; 
Ash c ari, Makalat al-Islamiyln , ed Rittei, index , 
§hahrast5nl, ed Cureton, p x 1 5 — 121; lbn 
Hazm, al-Fasl fi ’ l-Milal , Cairo 1325, iv. 179- 
188, and thereon J. Fnedlandei, in J.A.O.S , 
xxviii. (1907), p I — 80 and xxix (1909), 
p I — 183; R Strothmann, Das Staatsrecht der 
Zaiditcriy Strassburg 1912 , do, Kultus der 
Zaiditen , Strassburg 1912, Amin al-Raihani 
Muluk al- c Arab , Bairut 1924, p. 69-196, M 
Guidi, Gli scnttori Zayditi e Vesegesi coramca 
Mu'tazililay Rome 1925 , A S Tritton,77/<r Rise 
of the Jmams of Sanaa , Oxford 1925, c Abd al- 
Wasi c b Yahya al-Wasi c i al-Yamani (sic), Tdrikh 
al’Yaman , Cairo 1346; Muhammad b Muham- 
mad b. Yahy5 Zubara al-Hasanl al-Yamani (sic) 
al-San c ani, Nail al-Wafar min Tara^tm Rid^al 
al- Yaman fi 1 l-Karn al-thah£h ''atfiat , Cauo 1348. 

(R Stroihmann) 

ZAILA C , a port on the African coast o 
theGulfof c Aden It lies on a nairow tongue 
of land, which is cut off fiom the mainland at 
htgh water and is the only harbour of importance 
in British Somaliland, Formeily an important 
trading centre and one of the largest ports of 
export for the slave trade with Arabia, the town 
now only possesses modest remnants of buildings 
of the middle of the xivth century like the tomb 
of ShSkh Ibrahim, and also the fort erected to 
the west of it by the Indian government, the 
palace of Sharmakai c All of which only the ground- 
floor and the first story survive and a mosque. 
Alongside of the ruins of the old Arab houses, 
of which only one or two are habitable, stand 
hundreds of rectangular huts of straw QarisR). 
The town covers an area of 40 — 50 acres; the 
the part built of stone covers barely a fifth of 
this. The town was formerly surrounded by a 
stone wall; its rums were used to build the quay 
of the harbour which can only be approached by 
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Arab sailing ships at high water. At the entrance 
to the harbour is the customhouse and the gu^d- 
house as well as the old residency, southeast of 
this was a mission station which later fell into 
rums. Numerous tombs of shgkhs surround the 
town, among which that of Shskli Din! b. Sa c d 
al-Din is held m special veneration. The population 
reveals a considerable mixture of Hamitic and 
Semitic blood and is estimated at 7,000. The 
coral reefs around Zaila c which contain many 
pearl oysters, give the inhabitants a remunerative 
industry Meichants of Zaila c finance the pearl 
fishers who come from Zaila c and the opposite 
Arabian coast. The yield is quite considerable 
Until the rise of Jibuti about 35 miles N. W. of 
Zaila c , which is now connected by railway with 
Ilarar, Zaila c was the port of export of Abyssinian 
coffee, but its trade has now declined considerably 
The mam ai tides of export are the smaller domestic 
animals and hides, which go mainly to the Yaman. 

In ancient times Anahtes occupied the site of 
Zaila c , it attained increasing importance after the 
foundation of the Axumite kingdom and was in 
direct lelations with India The Aiab geographers 
Istakhri, lbn Hawkal and al-Mukaddasi describe 
Zaila c as the port of Abyssinia for trade with the 
Yaman and Hidjaz Goat-skins were the chief 
exports which the Yaman market absoibed in 
great quantities with the tremendous development 
of the leather industry under Persian rule 

When lbn Battuta visited the town, it was 
consideied the metropolis of the kingdom of c Adal, 
at the beginning of the xvph century, it fell into 
the hands of the Turks, who however were defeated 
in 1516 by the Portuguese, who burned the town 
About 1525 it attained a new importance under 
Muhammad Gran [q v.], rulei of c Adal, then 
passed into dependence on the sherlfs of Mukha 
In 1848, it passed to c Ali Sharmakai who paid 
tribute to the governor of Mukha. On his death 
it went to Abukr Muhammad Pasha, was conquered 
by Egyptian troops m 1870 and visited by General 
Goidon in 1878. The town was then very pro- 
sperous and conti oiled the whole trade with the 
interior In 1884 the Egyptian troops vacated the 
town and since 1885 it has been an English 
possession first under the India Office, then the 
Foieign Office and now under the Colonial Office. 

B ib liograp ky\ al-Istakhri, B G.A , i. 36; 
lbn Hawkal, B.G.A. , 11 41, al-Mukaddasi, B . 
G A , 111. 102, 242, al-Hamdani, §ifat Dj azlrat 
al-Arab , ed D H. Muller, Leyden 1884 — 1891, 
P 57 ; Yakut, Mu^gfyam, ed Wustenfeld, 11 
966, A. Sprenger, Die Post - und Reiserouten 
des Orients ( Abh . K.M "., 111./3, Leipzig 1864), 
p. 150, Ralph E. Drake-Biockman, Bnttsh So - 
maliland^ London 19x2, p 1 — 30, 264, 270 
(pictures of Zaila* at p. 18, 20, 22, 24, 26, 30). 

(A Grohmann) 

ZAIN al- c ABIDIN. [See c AlI b. al-Husain, 
al-TUnisX.] 

ZAIN al-DIN AbU Bakr Muhammad b Mu- 
hammad al-KhawAfI, founder of an older 
called after him Zainlya, which traced itself 
to £)junaid, was born in 757 (1356) at Khawaf 
(between BushanjJj and Zuzan) in &hur5san, and 
was buried in 838 (1435) at village Malm (two 
parasangs from HerSt), whence his remains were 
transferred to Darwlshabad, and thence to the 
c Idgah of Herfit, where a mosque was built over 
them. He obtained authorization (i&axa) in Egypt 


from NUr al-Din c Abd al-Rahraan al-Misrl {Nafahat 
al-Uns , N° 505), and returned to Central Asia, 
but visited Egypt again, whence he sent m 822 
(1419) a gravestone for £h *&clja Muhammad Parsa, 
who died m Madina, and from one of whose letters 
our authorities derive some of their information 
about him. In Egypt he made a disciple of c Abd 
al-Rahlm b. al-Amlr al-Marzifunl, who accompanied 
him to his home; in Jerusalem of c Abd al-Latif 
b. c Abd al-RahmSn al-Ma^disI, and one c Abd ai- 
Mu c ti, a Maghnbl. A fourth disciple was Kh w adia 
Sa c d al-Din of Kashghar, the most celebrated native 
of that place (d. 860 = 1456; Relation de RAmbas - 
sade au Kharezm , transl C. Schefer, 1879, p. 164). 
Zain al-Din was the author of several works. RtsSlat 
al - Wasaya, al-Kudsiya , composed in Jerusalem, al - 
Awrad al-Zamiya , and a treatise on asceticism. 
A grandson of his, also called Zain al-Din, was a 
courtier of Babur, and translated his Memoirs into 
Peisian 

Bibliography Nafahat al-Uns , N°. 5065 
al-Shakcfik al-Ntfmantya , transl. O. Rescher, 
Constantinople 1927, p 38 — 41; Brockelmann, 
G.A.L, 11 206. (D. S Margoliouth) 

ZAINAB. [See Almoravids.] 

ZAINAB bint B RTXb, al-AsadIya, 

one of Muhammad’s wives, was the daughter 
of Umaima bint c Abd al-Muttalib; her kunya was 
Umm al-Hakam and her name had been Barra. 
One of the first emigrants to Madina, she was a 
virgin (some traditions say a widow) when the 
Prophet gave her in marnage to his freedman and 
adopted son Zaid b HanLha 

In 4 a. h. Muhammad, calling on Zaid m his 
home, saw Zainab alone and fell in love with her. 
Zaid divorced her m order that the Prophet might 
marry her, the latter’s scruples were set at rest 
by the levelation of Kur 5 an xxxin 36 — 39 Zainab 
received a dowry of 400 dirhams She was proud 
of the circumstances of her marriage, and used 
to say that Muhammad’s other wives had been 
given to him by their fathers and brothers, while 
her union had been brought about by special 
divine revelation. The ayat al-hidjab (xxxiii. 53) 
is said to have been revealed on the occasion of 
Zamab’s wedding feast, and Kur 3 5n lxvi. 1 is also 
referred by some to Zamab and to the other wives’ 
envy of her. 

Zainab was a friend of c A 5 igha*s, and, next to 
her, Muhammad’s favorite. She accompanied him 
on the expedition against Khaibar. Her chanty is 
celebrated, Muhammad’s prediction “the longest- 
handed of my wives shall be the first to join me 
m paradise” alludes to this She had received 
12,000 dirhams from c Omar m 20 a H , but left 
no money, having given all to the poor. 

Zainab was about 35 on her marnage to Mu- 
hammad, and died at about 50, in 20 or 21 A. H. 

The episode of the Prophet’s infatuation with 
his adopted son’s wife was made much of by 
Christian propaganda (see Marracci, Refutatio Al - 
corant , p. 562); modern Muslim biographers and 
commentators of the Kur’an have tried to present 
the episode in a seemlier light, e. g Muhammad 
c Abduh in I'afsir al-Fattha wa-Mus&ktlat al- 
KuPan^ Cairo 1330, m the chapter entitled Tawdijh 
Mas'alat Zaid wa Zainab , and MawlSna Muhammad 
c AlI m his biography Muhammad the Prophet 
Lahore 1924, p. 249 — 250. 

Bibliography : lbn Sa c d, ed. Sachau, viii. 
71 — 82; Caetam, Annalt delV Islam , I A. H., 
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§15, N». 25; 5 a. h., §20—27, 8 a.h, §15, 
N®. 2; 10 A. H, §139, N®. 8; 20 A.H §267, 
298, 400 — 406, Ilm Ishak, ed Wttstenfeld, 
p. 1004; a literary portrait * Enrico Ruta, Vtsiont 
d'Oriente e d'Occidentc , Milan 1924, p 35 — 45. 
Zqinab (V. Vacca) 

ZAINAB bint KHUZAIMA b. al-Hariih ai- 
HiI>£lIya, one of Muhammad’s wives, had 
borne the name of Umm al-Masakin since the 
£)} 5 hiliya Her first husband, al-Tufail b al-Hanth, 
had divorced her; the second, c Ubaida b. al-Harith, 

was killed at Badr Muhammad married hei in 
Ramadan 4 a h. and gave hei a dowry of 400 
dirhams; she died 2 or 8 months later, the first 
of his Madlnese wives to die befoie him, and was 
buried in the cemetery of al-Baki c . 

Bibliography Ibn Sa c d, ed Sachau, vin 
82; Caetam, Annah dell' Islam , 4 a. h , § 16 and 
§22, al-Tabail, ed de Goeje, 1 1775 — 1776; 
Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-Ghaba , v 466 — 467 

(V Vacca) 

ZAINAB hn 1 MUHAMMAD, one of the 

Prophet’s daughters, said to have been the 
eldest, was married befoie her father’s mission to 
her maternal cousin Abu ’l- c AsI b. al-Rabi c . 

She was in al-Ta 3 if at the time of Muhammad’s 
hidjia , and did not follow him to Madina, her 
husband, still a pagan, was taken pusoner at Badr. 
Zainab Sent a necklace which had belonged to 
Khadidja to ransom him, and Muhammad freed 
him on condition that Zainab should come to 
Madina On her way thither she was maltieated 
by al-IIabbar b. al-Aswad and had a fall which 
caused her to miscany (some authors place this 
accident in 8 a. h and attribute her death to it) 
Her husband was taken prisoner a second time 
in 6 A. H in the expedition of al- c Is, and freed 
by his wife’s intercession He became a Muslim 
in 7 and was reunited to his wife by a second 
marriage 

Zainab died in Madina in 8 a h She had two 
childicn, c AlT who died in infancy, and Umama, 
married to c AlI b Abi Talib after batima’s death 
Bibliography Ibn Sa c d, ed. Sachau, vin. 
20 — 24, Caetam, Annali deW Islam , Introd., 
§ 1 60, N® 1, § 349, N° i, 2 A H, §82, 6 
A H . § 9 . 7 A H , § 3 , 8 A H , § 80, 81, 201 , 
al-Tabaii, ed de Goeje, 111 2303 — 2307 , II 

Lammens, Fatimah et les filles de Mahomet , 
passim. _ (V Vacca) 

al-ZAINABI, Abu ’l-Kasim c AlI b Tirad b 
Muhammad, a vizier of the c Abbasids. He 
and his family had the name Zainabl because they 
were descended from Zainab bint SulaimSn b. 
c Ali b c Abd Allah b al- c Abbas, the cousin of the 
two first c Abbasids, who was held in great honour 
among the c Abbasids In Radjab 453 (July — Aug 
1061) his father Tirad was appointed chief inspector 
( naktb al-nukabi t) of the c Abbasid sharifs and after 
his death in Shaww&l 491 (Sept. 1098), c All al- 
Zamabi inherited this office with which was com- 
bined m 517 (1123 — 1124) that of the c Alid chief 
inspectorate ( nikabat al-alawiyin). After the dis- 
missal of the vizier JJjalal al-Din b. Sadaka in 
Bjumada I 516 (July — Aug. 1122), al-Zainabi ad- 
ministered the vizieiate for some months but was 
not actually appointed vizier. It was not till Rabl c II, 
523 (April 1129) that the caliph al-Mustarsljid 
gave him this office, 10526(1131 — 1 132) however, 
al-Zainabi was dismissed and Anu§barw 5 n b K!*5lid 
appointed m his place. In the meanwhile al- 


Mustaieshid was assassinated and his son al-Raghid 
succeeded him (529=1135). But the very next 
year the latter was declaied unfit to rule by an 
official fatwa of a number of theologians and legists 
at the instigation of al-Zainabi and when the Saldjflfc 
Sultan Mas c ud b. Muhammad applied to al-Zainabi 
to ask who was best fitted to be caliph he proposed 
al-Rashid’s uncle Muhammad b al-Mustazhir, and 
the latter was proclaimed commander of the faithful 
under the name of al-Muktafi, he then made al- 
Zainabi his vizier But the new caliph and his 
viziei quauelled after a time. The latter therefore 
went to the court of Sultan Mas c ad with whom 
he was on particularly good teims and although 
the caliph summoned him to return and resume 
his official duties, he lefused to do so and was 
therefore dismissed in 534(1139 — 1140) Through 
the intei vention of Sultan Mas c ud however, a 
reconciliation took place and in 536 (1141 — 1142) 
al-Zainabi was allowed to leturn to Ba g hdad. The 
caliph however had no further use for him and 
in Ramadan 538 (March — Apni 1144) al-Zainabi 
died in great poverty 

Bib l to g 7 ap hy Ibn al-Athir, al-Katml (ed 
Tornberg), v 431, vi 310, X. 12, 157, 191, 
3 ° 7 , 309, 377 , 425, 435 , 460, 480, xi 27 sq , 
5 °, 59 > 64, Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhrl (ed. 
Deienbouig), p 406, 411^., 414—418, de 
Slane in his translation of Ibn Khallikan, 111 

153 (K. V Zetterst£en) 

ZAITUN, a town in the southeast of 
Asia Minor. It is the chief town in a kazS of 
the wilayet (formerly sandjalj) of Mai c ash and is 
(or w r as before the recent persecutions) inhabited 
for the most part by Aimemans, who call it 
Zethun or Ulnia, usually however simply Kegh 
(“village”) The name Ulm (Ulnia) is also used 
foi the whole of the mountainous country on the 
Djaihan between Karatuth (S W. of Albistan) and 
Bertis Whether Ulnia was originally the name of 
Zaitun or Fuinus to the S. W of it, in the neigh- 
borhood of which is mentioned a monastery of 
the martyr Stephen of Ulm, is doubtful. An Apl- 
gharip, 1 e c Abd al-Karib, of hoi nos is mentioned 
at the beginning of the leign of Leon I of Little 
Armenia (1129-1137) (AVc Hist Crois^Doc Arm , 

1 636, 111. 636) On the other hand, the town 

of Zaitun is fiist mentioned after the capture of 
the last Rupenid (1375) According to local tra- 
dition, the inhabitants came from the fortress of 
Am or Ane-dzor, which probably lay in the Cilician 
plain. The earliest mention of the town which 
Alishan could find is in 1526 (Bishop Narses of 
Zethun; Stssouan , p 199, 201). Paul of Aleppo 
calls Zaitun in 1699 “the weli-know r n town of the 
Armenians” The inhabitants, a brave, liberty-loving, 
mountain people, were for long (till about 1864) 
able to maintain a certain independence. A rising 
broke out in 1819 as a protest against the heavy 
taxes imposed by the Porte The people of Zaitun 
resisted Ibrahim Pa§ha on behalf of the Turks. 
The troubles of 1862 lasted till 1872 and broke 
out again m 1878 and 1884. In the summer of 
1876 the residence of the governor was burned 
down, it was lebuilt in 1877. The conflagrations 
of Sept. 22, 1884 and July 26, 1887 were much worse 
and almost the whole of the town was destroyed. 
New umest was caused by the outbreak of smallpox, 
fiom which 400 children in Zaitun died in 1890, 
its spread was ascribed to the carelessness of the 
Turkish doctor. The worst was the rising in 1895 — 
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1896 following the general persecution of Arme- 
nians m Turkey. The governor of Mar c ash besieged 
the little town in which 15,000 fugitives from tfie 
surrounding country had taken refuge; completely 
exhausted by bombardments, epidemics and lack of 
munitions, the defenders were only able to secure 
peace and an amnesty from the Porte, through 
the intervention of the European Poweis notably 
France, they had to suriender then aims and were 
granted government by a Christian kdhm-makam 
The persecutions of Armenians during and after 
the world war have doubtless had considerable 
effect m Zaitun also ; part of the Armenian popu- 
lation must have been deported and perished on 
the way and others have migrated to Syria. 

Zaitun lies m ten aces on the slopes of a steep 
hill; it has nairow, zigzag streets. On the top of 
the hill is the Tuikish fort which commands the 
surrounding country. The town consists of four 
quarters . Yemduman, Suren lan, Qharghalar and 
Boz Bayir West of ZaitUn is the hill called Gankrod 
(Kangrot “artichoke hill”, perhaps in Z D. M. G ., 
xi 188 Darb al-Kankarut should be read for -run) 
About 1880 the number of inhabitants of Zaitun 
and the country round was estimated at 17,000, 
that of the whole hill country at nearly 36,000 
(including 27,500 Armenians and 8,300 Turks). 
The “Zaitunlis” were mainly engaged in exploiting 
the iron-mines of Bairut (Barld) Dagh to the 
noith of the town and in the manufacture of aims, 
while the women cultivated silkworms (according 
to L£on Paul who stayed there from June 27 — 29, 
1864) The botanist Haussknecht studied the flora 
of the Band Pugh in 1865, where he found over 
200 varieties , his fine collection he sent to Edmond 
Boissier who published it m his Flora O) tentalis 
(Geneva and Basle 18 66 — 1884) 

Bibliography Recueil des Hist orient des 
Crotsad , Docum . Armen , 1 636, 111 471, note, 
636, 720, note 3 , Paul of Aleppo, The Travels 
of Macarius , Patriarch of Antioch , transl. F 
C. Belfour, London 1836, 11 451 , L6on Paul, 
fournal de voyage Itahe , Fgypte , Judic etc , 
Paris 1865 , J J Allah werdian, Ulnia odcr 
Zethun , cm Bergstadtchen tn Kilikien , Stambul 
1884 (Armen.), Cuinet, La Ttaquie d'Asie , 11 
♦ 246 sq. , L6on Alishan, Sissouan ou I'Armeno - 
Ciltcte , Venice (Armen 1885) 1899, p. 186 — 
209; P. Dashian, Das Hochland Ulnia odcr 
Zeitun , in Mitt . Geogr Ges Wien, xxxm (1890), 
p. 424-458 , Ch Wilson, Handbook for Travellers 
m Asia Minor , London 1895 (1903), p 262; 
Aghassi, Zeitoun deputs les origmes jusqu'a 
^insurrection de i8gj, transl. Archag Tchobanian, 
Paris 1897, Anatolio Latino (i.e. consul geneial 
Vitto in Bairut), Git Armem e Zeitun , Florence 
1897, 11 137 sqq ; Earl Percy, M P Highlands 
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M. Sykes, Dar al-Islam , London 1904, p. 71 sq ; 
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Rome 1911, p. 278 — 283, H Grothe, Metric 
Vorderasicncxpcdition , 11, Leipzig 19 12, index, 
p. 314 (s v. Seitun)\ M. SSmerfcean, Zcfuni 
and cal en eu tterkayen (Z. tn Vergangenheit u 
Gegenwart , Armen.), Stambul 1909 ; W. J Childs, 
Across Asia Minor on Foot*, Edinburgh and 
London 1917, p. 397-403 (E. Honigmann) 

al-ZAIYANI, Abu ’l-KXsim b Ahmad r c AlI 
b. IbrahIm, Moroccan statesman and 
historian of the xvni*h century. Al-ZaiyanI, a 
member of the great Berber tribe of the Zaiy£n 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, IV . 


in Central Morocco, was born in Fas in 1147 
(1734 — 1 73 5)- He receivedHiis education in this 
city At the age of 23, he accompanied his parents 
on the pilgrimage to Mecca and aftei an exciting 
journey, coming as well as going, which lasted 
over two years, he returned to Fas, where he 
obtained a position as secretary to the makhzcn 
[q.v,] of sultan Muhammad b. c Abd Allah. His 
ability, his knowledge of Beiber dialects and the 
course of events rapidly brought him to the front; 
having played an active part m the suppression 
of a rising against the tribe of the Ait AmSlQ, 
he gained the confidence of his ruler and was 
entrusted with negotiations with the various un- 
subdued Berber elements of the empire. We now 
find him travelling up and down Morocco inces- 
santly and making several journeys to distant 
Tafilalt In 1200 (1786) al-ZaiySn! was charged 
by the sultan Muhammad b c Abd Allah with a 
mission to the sultan of Constantinople c Abd al- 
Hamld [cf. 1., p 39]. He reached the Ottoman 
capital after many vicissitudes and spent over 
three months there, which enabled him to write 
on his return a very full description of it. On his 
return after carrying out several confidential missions, 
he was appointed governor of Si&ilmasa [q. v.], 
where he remained till the death of sultan Mu- 
hammad b c Abd Allah in 1204 (1790) 

The sultan’s successor, his son al-Yazid, put an 
end to the political career of al-Zaiyanl whom he 
hated It was only by a miracle that the latter 
escaped death when al-Yazid in 1206 (1792) him- 
self succumbed to a wound received m a fight 
against the pretender Higham Al-Zaiy&nl, at the 
time a prisoner in Rabat, was set free and im- 
mediately took an active part in the proclamation 
at Meknes of another son of Muhammad b. c Abd 
Allah as sultan, Mawlai Sulaiman (Sliman). The 
latter gave him the office of governor ifamil') of 
the district of the town of Udjda (q v., Ar. Udjda) 
but on taking up his post, al-Zaiyanf was attacked 
and defeated by the people he had been sent to 
govern. This misfortune gave him a distaste for 
public life and he retired to Tlemsen, where he 
spent 18 months m studious seclusion, which only 
ended when he decided to make once more the 
journey to Constantinople, this time in a private 
capacity and to perform the pilgrimage for a second 
time. On his return in 1210 (1795 — 1796), he 
was summoned by sultan Mawlai Sulaiman and 
returned to Fas. In spite of his great age, he was 
now employed on a number of important missions 
and received the title of dim ’ l-wizaratain, as the 
head of the sovereign’s makhzcn . He remained in 
office for several years, then was dismissed and 
died at Fas in 1249 ( 1 833) at the age of 99. 
He was buiied m the zawiya [q.v.] of the brother- 
hood of the N&sirlya in the ai-Siyfidj quarter. 

Famous in Moiocco as a statesman, al-ZaiySni 
was no less celebrated as a writei. In the course 
of his stirring life, he found time to write some 
fifteen books, almost all on history and geography. 
The first in date of these works was a general 
history of Islam entitled al-Tur&unian al - 
tnughnb c an Duwal al-Mashnk wa ' l- Maghrib, in 
which he paid most attention to the ^harlfian 
dynasties of Moiocco and which he later continued, 
keeping pace with events down to the year 1228 
(1813). The part of the Turkman relating to 
the Sa c dian dynasty is still unpublished; on the 
other hand, that relating to the *Alids of Morocco 
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was published and translated into French in 1886 
by 0 . Houdas under the title Le Maroc de 1631 
a 1812 (P E L 0 JZ, 2°d series, vol. xvm ) It is a 
nartative, m parts a r£sum£, of events in Moiocco 
fiom the foundation of the c Alid dynasty to the 
early years of the xix*h century. A more detailed 
version of this pait of the Turdjunian , in which 
he dealt specially with events in which he had 
himself played a part or of which he had been 
a witness was later prepared by al-Zaiyani, and he 
gave it two diffeient titles ahBustan ahzartf fi 
Daiolat Aiulad Maw l ay a c Ali al-Sharif^ and ah 
Rawda al-sulaimariiya ft Dhtkr Muluk al-Dawla 
al-ismtfiltya wa-wan takaddamaha nun al-Duwal 
ahislamtya . — Another important work by al- 
Zaiyanl was a veiy full account of his 
vanous journeys to which he added all kinds 
of digressions, liteiary, histoncal and biographical, 
and gave it the title of ah Tier djtemana ahkubta 
allatl djamahat A kid at Miedun ah c A/am ban an 
wa-bahra, This book which is of the nature 
of both rthla and fahtasa is also a veiy cunous 
geogiaphical treatise, with maps (e g. a map of 
the seas, which is lepioduced 111 my Iltsto? tens 
des Choi fa , between p 188 and 189) All these 
works of al-Zaiyani are to be found in manuscript 
in Morocco in various private binaries. A complete 
list is given, ibid , p 167 — 168. 

Al-Zaiyam’s woik is the principal source 
we possess, with the lccent Kttab ahhtiksa of al- 
Nasirl al-Salawi [cf. the article AL-siAWi], for the 
history of the c Alid dynasty Of Morocco It is full 
of valuable details and deserves senous study. It 
gives throughout an impression of accuracy and 
precision in historical as well as topogiaphical 
matteis Infoimation is given about innovations 
and social reforms and about the monumental 
history of the towns of Morocco Al-Zaiyani also 
shows a \ery remarkable acquaintance with events 
in Europe. Finally all that he tells us about what 
he saw on his journeys to Constantinople is worth 
publishing in full. 

Bibliography al-Nasiri al-Salawi, Kitab 
c ihlstiksa , Cairo, iv. 33, 108 — 109, 1 16 — 118, 
132; al-Kattani, Salwat ahAnfas , Fas, 1. 263, 
O Iloudas, introduction to Maroc de 1631 a 
1812 , Budgett Meakm, The Moorish Empire^ 
London 1899, p 518, G Salmon, Unvoyageur 
maiocam a la fin die A' VIII C,nc siecle , la Rthla 
d'az-Zyany , m AM, 11., 1905, p 330—340, 
A. Giaulle, Le Boustan adh-dhat if d' Az-Ziyani^ 
in R M M , xxiv, p 311 — 317, Coufouuei, 
Une description geogi aphtque die Mai oc d'az - 
Zyany , in A.M . , vi , 1906, p 436 — 456 (cf 
also ibid, p 457 — 460), Brockelmann, GAL , 
11 507 , Huart, Litter ature arabe , p 423, E 

L6vi-Piovengal, Les Histonens des Chorfa . Essat 
sur la litter ature histonque et biogr aphique au 
Maroc du XVI'eme a u XX em * siecle, Paris 1922, 
p 142 — 199 (E L£,vi-Provenqal) 

ZAKANI c UBAID. [See c Uraid ZakanI ] 
ZAKArIYA 3 , the fathei of John the 
Baptist, is reckoned in the Kui 3 5 n (vi. 65) along 
with John, Jesus and Elias among the righteous 
Muhammad gives the substance of Luke 1. 5 — 25 
as follows. Zakarlya guards the Virgin Mary in 
the niche ( mihrab ) and always finds fresh fruits 
there. He prays to God, angels announce to him 
that a son will be born to him, YahyS, a name 
never previously given to anyone, a pious man, 
a prophet, Yakub’s heir, pleasing to God. ZakarljS 


I think* he is too old As a sign to him he v 
stiuck dumb for three days (SSra 111. 32, 36 
xfx 1 — 15, xxi. 89 — 90) 

Latei legend expands the Gospel story and say* 
that Gabriel was the announcer (Luke 1. 19) anc 
that Zakaiiya was struck dumb as a punishmen 
foi his doubts (1 20). It elaborates the details a* 
follows: 19 people anxious to take charge o 
Maryam write their names each on a leed, these 
are thrown into the pool of Siloam and the leec 
with Zakariya’s name comes to the top. Zakarlyj 
grows old and lesigns his office of custodian whicl 
Kalamuslos gives to Joseph the cai penter (Tha c labl 
p 236) In Mary’s niche there is wintei fiuit 11 
summer and summei fruit in winter, this encourage* 
Zakaiiya to pray that his aged body also may be 
fruitful out of season (Tha c labi, p. 237) 

Muslim legend makes Zakaiiya as a prophel 
die the death of a maityr. After YahyS’s death 
he escapes into a tiee which opens for him Bin 
the hem of his cloak remains outside the tree 
Iblls betrays him, the tree is sawn down anc 
with it Zakaiiya (Tha c labl, p 240, Ibn al-Athlr 
p 120) This is modelled on the Haggada and th< 
maityrdom of Isaiah (Pal Sanhedrin , x. 28 c , Bab 
Sanhedrin, ioi a , Kautzsch, Apokryphen und Pseud 
cpigraphen , 11 123 Isaiah, Djemshld, Zakaiiya) 

Muslim legend seems to identify the Zakariyc 
of the Gospel with the prophet Zachariah of whorr 
the Haggada lecords that his blood boiled unti 
Nebuchadnezzar’s general Nebuzaiaddan came. Th< 
latter sought to calm it with the blood of the 
sacrificed victim and with the best of Isiael, bu 
in vain Only his appeal calms it Muslim legenc 
tells this of the blood of Yahya b. Zakarlya 

Bibliography Tabari, ed. Leiden, 1 2 
213 sq , 719 sq , Tha c labi, A al-Anlnya ? 
Cairo 1325, p 234 — 240, Ibn al-Athir, a LKamtl 
Bulak 1290, 1 117 — 120; al-Kisa 3 i, A/ftff al 

Anbiyd 3 , ed. Eisenberg, p 297, 302, 303 ; Lee 
Bacck, Secharja ben Berechja , in M. G IV. J 
1932, p 313 — 319, I> Sideisky, Les Ongmc 
des Legend es Mieuilmanes , Paris 1933, p 139 sq 
C. C. Torrey, The Jewish Foundation of Islam 
New' York 1933, p 58, 67, 80 

_ (Bernhard heller) 

ZAKAT (a), the alms-tax, one of the 
principal obligations of Islam. By thi« 
the law means a tax, which is levied on definitt 
forms of propei ty and is distributed to eigh 
categories of persons Muslim scholars cxplair 
the word from Arabic as meaning “purity” 01 
“increase” In reality it was boirowed in a mucl 
widei sense by Muhammad from Jewish usage 
(Hebrew-Aramaic zakTet). In the east among the 
religiously inclined, the giving away of woildlj 
possessions was regarded as a particularly piou< 
act, the possession of earthly riches on the othei 
hand almost as an obstacle to salvation; the same 
word that denoted virtue and righteousness ir 
general could therefore also be used for benevolenct 
and charitable gifts. Muhammad, who had become 
acquainted with this foim of piety as one of the 
maiks of the religion of revelation, from the firsi 
laid stress on the piactice of benevolence as one 
of the chief virtues of the true believer ; cf 
Sura xni 22; xxxv. 26 “(those who) of whal 
we have given them spend out secietly and openly’ 
(many similar passages), Sura lxx. 24 sq. . “those 
who acknowledge that the beggar and the need} 
have a determined claim on their possessions”; als< 
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Sara lxxvi. 8 sq. (all of the Meccan* p|riod). 
Muhammad at any rate already uses the word 
zakat in the Meccan period along with sevfelhl 
derivatives of the stem zaka tt to be pure”, which 
to the Arab mind .were lelated to it. Even the 
latter have in the Kuran almost exclusively the 
meaning “to be pious”, which is not pure Arabic, 
but borrowed from the Hebiew. The term zakat 
means not only virtue in geneial but also with 
an almost impeiceptibic transition of meaning (cf 
Suia lxxxvu 14; xxiii 4; xcn. 18) giving (e. g 
Sflra xix 32, 56) and the pious gift (e g Suia 
vn. 155 J xxi 73; xxx 38; xxxi. 3, xli 6) During 
the whole Meccan period, in which Muhammad 
had only a few, but these enthusiastic, followers 
any regulation of private charity was unnecessaiy 
and indeed impossible The Muslim view also 
makes the zakat as a legal obligation hist be in- 
troduced in Medina, but varies, as regaids the 
date, between the yeai 2 and the year 9 , the 
eailier general prescriptions are legarded as there- 
by abiogated The uncertainty regarding date 
weakens the positive statements of this tradition , 
the following is the idea we get, mainly fiom the 
Kui 3 an, of the further development of the zakat 
Charity, sometimes referred in geneial terms and 
sometimes by the word zakat (both in turn e. g 
Suia 11. 263 — 281), continues to be one of the 
chief virtues of the believer, and must be based 
on a corresponding frame of mind In this word 
the general meaning gradually falls into the back- 
ground to be replaced by that of gift Saiiaka 
[q v ] occuis as piactically synonymous with zakat. 
Muhammad must have become more closely ac- 
quainted with it from the Jews in Medina In 
this town altered conditions soon influenced the 
natuie of the zakat, the poor beheveis who had 
migiated from Mecca had to be suppoited and charity 
increased as accessions took place from motives 
no longer puiely religious On the other hand, 
the Prophet was now able to mtioduce a kind of 
organisation for the reception and distubution of 
pious gifts, as laid down in Sura ix 60, but at first 
no change was made in the character of the zakat 
as an individual offering, in spite of the obligatory 
character of certain sadaka’s (in Sura 11 172 both 
♦kinds of gifts are mentioned together). Finally 
Muhammad used the yield of these collections not 
to support the needy only but also, and if necessary 
preferably, for his military enterpuses and other 
political purposes The raising of the considerable 
sums necessaiy for this caused great difficulties, 
therefore we have repeated admonitions in the 
Kur 5 an to give “foi Allah’s purposes”, supported 
by promises and thieats of a leligious nature and 
accompanied by complaints about the insufficient 
contributions The use made by the Prophet of 
the voluntary offerings aroused the criticism of 
the beheveis; and there was a fieice dispute, when 
Muhammad, after the sui lender of Mecca, endea- 
voured to reconcile prominent Kuraishls with the 
new order of things by gifts from the zakat fund 
The discontent had to be appeased by a special 
revelation (Sara ix. 58 — 60) : “Some of them make 
reproaches to thee on account of the sada^a’s; if 
they receive anything of them, they are satisfied, 
but if they receive nothing, they murmur . . . The 
sadaka’s are foi the poor, the needy, their collectois, 
those whose hearts are to be conciliated, foi slaves, 
debtors and for Allah’s purposes and for the 
traveller, as a duty presciibed by Allah”. The 


passage became the basis for the later laws about 
the distubution of the zakat. The collectors here 
mentioned had to leceive the zakat of the Bedum 
tribes who had adopted Islam; for the latter the 
zakat from the first was hardly anything but an 
obligatory impost, the amount of which was usually 
fixed definitely in the agieements made with the 
Prophet ; the reluctance of many Beduins to pay it 
is fought in Suia ix 99 sq . The transformation of 
the zakat into a state tieasuiy, now beginning, 
was limited by Muhammad to the irreducible 
minimum, essential elements of the later regulation 
aie unknown to the Kuran and a part of the 
traditions. The Kur 3 an answers the question of the 
believers as to what they should give without any 
limitations “the superfluity” (Sura 11. 217), and a 
further revelation of the last yeai of the Prophet’s 
life threatens with the punishment of hell “those 
who hoaid gold and silver and do not spend it foi 
Allah’s purposes” (Sura ix. 34 sq.). Tiadition also 
asetibes to the Prophet utterances which imply 
no limitation to the obligation of zakat; among 
the Companions of the Prophet, Abu Pharr is 
held to have championed the view that one should 
only keep as much pioperty as one needs c All 
is said to have fixed the maximum value of property 
allowed at 4,000 dirhams, and the opinion is ever 
ascribed to so late an authonty as Malik b. Anas 
that all wealth is forbidden {hat am) The Kur’Sn 
(e g Suia 11 21 1) and Tradition lepeatedly describe 
as recipients of the zakat parents, relatives, orphans 
poor, travelleis, beggars and slaves, but according 
to Tradition, a zakat given to the rich, thieve* 
and prostitutes can also be meritorious, since 11 
is the mere fact of giving which is the first con 
sideration The natuie of the objects liable tc 
zakat is not further defined in the KuFan Traditioi 
knows of cases of paying zakat, which cannot b< 
fitted into the later system In any case, the charactei 
of zakat in the time of the Prophet was still vagu< 
and it did not lepresent any of the taxes demandec 
by leligion Aftei Muhammad’s death many Beduu 
tribes therefore refused to continue to pay zaka 
as they considered their agreements cancelled b] 
the death of the Piophet, and many believers 
among them c Omar himself, were inclined to agre 
with this Only the eneigy of Abu Bakr made th 
zakat as a regular tax a permanent institution 
which through the establishment of a state treasur 
contributed greatly to the expansion of Muslin 
power. Ardent beheveis continued as before t< 
regard it as their right to bestow their zakat a 
they thought fit, but very soon the developmen 
and centralisation of the state made this impossible 
in practice When the obligations of a Muslin 
had been definitely laid down the zakSt wa 
established as a religious tax and regulated n 
all its details ; the views put forward on this occasioi 
have left their effect in Tradition In this con 
nection may be mentioned the detailed regulatioi 
of zak 5 t, which is usually ascribed to Aba Bakr 
sometimes to the Prophet or to c Omar or C A 1 I. 

According to the §hafi c I school, the mam regu 
lations of the zakat laws are as follows. Onlj 
Muslims pay zakat (according to the Hanafls onl] 
those who have attained years of discretion an< 
are in full possession of their faculties) and 01 
the following kinds of property: 1. fruits of thi 
field, which are planted for food , 2. fruits, grape 
and dates being especially mentioned m Tradition 
3. cattle, 1. e. camels, oxen and smaller domesti 
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animals (according to the Hanafis also horses); I 
4. gold and silver, 5. merchandise. On the two 
first classes the zakat is to be paid at once at 
the harvest, on the last thiec after one yeai’s 
uninterrupted possession; a condition foi liability to 
zakat is the possession of a certain minimum ( [nt$ab ) 
On the first and second class the zakat is io°/ 0 
(when artificial irrigation is used 5 %), the ntsab 
5 camel-loads ( wash ) There are complicated rules 
for the third category, which are based mainly on 
Abtl Bakr’s zakat ordinance and take into con- 
sideration not only the number but also the kind 
of animals, the m$ab is 5 camels, or 20 cattle, 
or 40 smaller animals; the animals are only liable 
to zakat if they have grazed freely dunng the 
whole year and not been used foi any work. The 
zakat on the fourth and fifth categoiy is 2 V 2 °/o? ^ ie 
ntsab for precious metals is calculated according 
to the weight and amounts foi gold to 20 tntthkal s 
(or dinars = c 84 grammes = 1,320 giains), for 
silver seven times this, 200 dnhams (for gold and 
silver ornaments the commercial value is the deciding 
factor), the value of merchandise must be estimated 
at the end of the year in gold and silver, in this 
case also there is no liability to zakat if the precious 
metal or merchandise has not been kept for a 
full year unused “as treasure” Lastly the surrendei 
of precious metals obtained from mines as well as 
of treasure tiove is regarded by the best authouties 
as zakat (cf F. F bchmidt, Dit occupatio im 
islamischett Rechi , in Isl , 1., sect iv. and v ) It 
is permitted to hand the zakat direct to the persons 
who have claims to it, it is however prefeiable 
to hand it to the Muslim authorities for regulated 
distribution If the zakat is collected by the 
government, one is bound to pay it to the collector 
( *amil ) even if the character of the government 
is no guarantee of a proper distribution (according 
to some, especially Hanafi scholais, m this case 
to satisfy one’s conscience, the zakat should be 
collected a second time and distubuted direct). 

'I he right of the government to demand the zakat 
is however limited to the so-called zahir posses- 
sions, 1 e the visible articles of the first three 
categories, m the case of which the c annl can fix 
the amount of the zakat from his own observation, 
the so-called balm properties on the othei hand, 

1. e the hidden articles of the two last categories, 
are expressly withdrawn from this control and 
the zakat is left entirely to the conscience of the 
individual — The yield of the zakat is destined 
only for the eight classes mentioned in Suia ix 
60 (excluding the family of the Piophet, in contrast 
to the ghantma and faf\ and after deducting a 
fixed salary for the collectois is to be distributed 
m equal parts to the other seven categoues so far 
as they exist in the country (so according to the 
ShafFls, while according to the other schools various 
necessities may be considered) The distinction that 
is made between “poor” and “needy” is quite an 
arbitiary one, at any rate, the legists usually interpiet 
the definition in such a way that they themselves 
belong to one of these classes Whether after the 
time of the Prophet there were still persons “whose 
hearts have to be conciliated” is disputed among 
the schools. By the slaves who have a claim to 
a share m the zakat are understood (except by 
the Malikls) such as have concluded a contract 
to purchase their liberty ( mukataba ), by debtors 
(with the Sh5fi c fs) especially such as have taken 
upon themselves to wipe out a debt for God’s 


I sake c The part set aside “for Allah’s purposes” 
is to be devoted to the fighters for the faith who 
vAuntarily take part in the djihad without belonging 
to the regular troops These categories have been 
drawn up as a result of a schematic intei pretation 
of the passage m the Kui’Sn — The aitifices 
(, htyal ) to avoid payment of zakat are according 
to the Malikls and Hanbalis invalid, accoidmg to 
the Hanafis and ShafFls sinful but valid. 

Actual practice diffeied consideiably from the 
theory of zakat in the different Muslim countries. 
Ihe high imposts and taxes ( mukus ) not foreseen 
by the SharFa made the collection of the zakat 
usually difficult or impossible so that it, parti- 
culaily on batin pioperty, was eithei not paid at 
all or not to the prescribed extent Frequently its 
collection led to extortion and othei abuses. Nor 
was the yield in the majority of cases applied 
according to the law, the collectors themselves 
or the k^dis kept the laiger portion. Sometimes 
the zakat on the fruits of the field under the name 
of “tithe” ( c ushr\ q v) became a purely secular 
tax. Nevertheless the legal obligation to pay zakat 
is everywhere lecognised and where the peasant is 
not overburdened with othei taxes, he pays it at 
least on zahir property as far as circumstances 
permit, although with many abuses in details 
By zakat al-fitt (zakat of the breaking of the 
fast) is meant the obligatory gift of provisions at 
the end of the month of Ramadan, which according 
to Tradition was ordered by the Prophet in the 
year 2 and fixed as legaids the amount (the latter 
is however not certainly historical). There were 
differences of opinion regarding the relation of 
this zakat to the general one and regarding the 
question whether it was obligatory. According to 
the view which finally prevailed, the zakat al-fitr 
is obligatory (accoidmg to the Malikls only snnnd) 
and has to be handed over by eveiy free Muslim 
for himself and all persons whom he is legally 
bound to support at latest on the first of the 
month Shawwal which follows Ramadan A man 
is exempted only if he possesses the bare neces- 
sities of life for himself and his family The amount 
of this zakat is 1 soi (== l / 60 1 vasts') or 4 mudd 
of the usual foodstuffs of the country for each 
membei of the household The recipients according 
to the ShafFls aie the same as in the case of the 
general zakat, while the other schools, more in 
keeping with the original character of the zakat 
al-fitr, appiove its limitation to the poor and 
needy — Throughout the Muslim world the legu- 
lations about the zakat al fitr are obseived with 
particulai sciupulousness ; the people feel that it 
is part of the duties of RamadSn and will seive 
to atone for any involuntary negligence during 
this month. 

In conclusion we may note that freewill, not 
obligatory offerings ( sadakat ) have been always 
considered very meritorious m Islam 
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(Joseph Schacht) 

ZAKSZiK, an unimpressive, but busy com- 
mercial town in the Egyptian Delta, in 
the administrative division ( mudtrtya ) of Shaiklya. 
Along with Damanhur it is one of the towns which 
do Dot constitute fiscal units for purposes of 
land tax. The town, an impoitant railway centre, 
has an extensive trade in grain and cotton There 
aie oil refineries and a large maiket for dates, 
oranges and onions It is 46 miles from Cairo, 
and is connected with it by rail. Its inhabitants 
in the time of Boinet Bey numbered 35,715 but 
in 1927 the total population had increased to 
52,351. Tuesday is maiket day. There are several 
mosques and a modern Theological Institute 
(opened 1925), while the various Christian bodies 
Coptic, Greek, Catholic, Maiomte and Protestant 
(Ameucan) have their places of worship There 
are also government and community schools, 
hospitals and missions. The place is well supplied 
with and lingated by canals which join with the 
Nile The Muhzz Canal (Bahr Afu c izz) is the former 
Tanitic branch A ceitam kind of small fish which 
is caught thereabouts is called a zakaztl The 
situation of the town is very favourable owing to 
the fertility of the surrounding country. Within 
the last century it has accordingly developed con- 
sideiably in importance and wealth. In the neigh- 
bourhood are the ruins of Tell Bast a (the ancient 
Bubastis) where amid fallen granite blocks and 
masonry lies all that remains of the famous Temple 
of Bast. 

Bibliography Baedekei, Egypt (1929), 
p 181, 183, 192, Boinet Bey, Geogi Economiqtte , 
p 226 sq , Wallis Budge, By Nile < 5 ^ Tigris , 

I. 79 sq ; D. Tambacopoulo, De la Teste de 

Zagazig en iqoi , Am 61 ineau, Geogr , p. 89, 
Rene Francis, Egyptian Aesthetics (London 191 1), 
p. 33 sq , Bairon and Hume, Topography and 
Geology of the Eastern Desert of Egypt (1902), 
p. 128 — 9 (J Walker) 

, ZAKKUM. [See Djahannam ] 

al-ZALLAKA, the name given by the Muslim 
historians to the place near the town of 
Badajoz ([q. v ] Ar Ba talyaws) where the armies 
of the Almoravid sultSn Yusuf b Tashfm [q v ], 
assisted by Andalusian contingents, inflicted a 
memorable and severe defeat on the troops of 
Alfonso VI of Castille on Fnday 12 th Rafljab479 
(Oct 23, 1086) This famous battlefield is now 
known as Sagrajas on the banks of the Rio 
Guerrero about 8 miles N. E of Badajoz 

Almost all the Muslim historians of Spain devote 
a laige space in their works to the account of 
the battle of al-Zall 3 ka, but the most circumstantial 
account is that incorporated by Ibn c Abd al-Mun c im 
al-Himyail in his histoucal and geographical com- 
pilation entitled al Bawd al-mTtar reproduced 
almost in its entirety in his Nafh al-Ttb. On the 
cncumstances which led up to the battle of al- 
Zall&ka and lesulted m the landing of Yusuf b 
Tashftn in Spain as well as foi an account of 
the battle itself see the article yUsuf b. tasufIn 
Bibliography * Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat , 

II. 484, *Abd al-Wahid al-Marrakushf, al-MtL- 
&ib, ed. Dozy, p 93 — 94 ; transl Fagnan, 


p. 1 13 — 1 15, Ibn Abl Zar c , Bawd al- Kir fas , 
P 94 - 98 ; al-Hulal al-mawshtya^ (Tunis), p. 40— 
41 , Ibn c Abd al-Mun c im al-Himyarl, al-Bawd 
al-nnHur , Spain, ed in preparation, s. v. al- 
ZallSka; Ibn al-Athii, Kamil , x. 99 suiv., Dozy, 
Script . ar. loci de Abbadults , 11 8, 21-23, 36- 
39 i *34 — 136, 196 — 201; al-Makfcarl, Nafh al- 
T'tb ( Analectcs\ 11 673 sqq ; al-NSsirl al-Sal 3 wI, 
Kitab al-/sliks<?, 1. 166 sqq. , transl. G. S. Colin, 
in A M , xxxi , Paris 1925, p 165 sq. ; Dozy, 
Histoire des Musulmans d' Espagne, new ed , 
Paris 1932, p 126 — 130; A. Gonzdlez Palencia, 
Historia de la Espaha musulmana , Barcelona 
1925, P 7*5 C h Seybold, Die geographische 
Lage von Zallaka und Alar cos, in Bcvue Hi- 
spamque , xv , 1906, p 647, R Menendez Pidal, 
La Espaha del Cid , Madrid 1929, 1. 357 — 365. 

(E Levi-Provfnqal) 

al-ZALZALA or al-Zilzai , title of sura xeix., 
taken from the opening words 

al-ZAMAKHSHARY, Abu ’l-Kasim MaijmUd 
b. c ()mar, a Persian born Arabic scholar, 
theologian and philologist Born in Kh w anzm on 
27th Radjab 467 (March 8, 1075), in the course 
of his travels as a student he came to Mecca, 
where he stayed for some time as a pupil of Ibn 
Wahhas, hence his epithet Djar * ’ llah *. He must 
however have achieved a literary reputation before 
this, when he passed through Baghdad on the 
pilgrimage he was welcomed there by the learned 
c Alid Hibat Allah b al-Shadjari As a theologian 
he followed the teachings of the Mu c tazila, as a 
philologist, in spite of his Persian descent, he 
chapipioned the absolute supenonty of Arabic and 
used his mother tongue only in instructing beginners. 
He died at al-Djurdjaniya in Khwanzm on the 
day of c Aiafat 538 (June 14, 1144) Ibn Battuta 
(Pans ed., 111. 6) was still able to see his tomb 
there 

His principal work, completed in 528 (1134), 
is his commentary on the Kur 5 an, al-KafisEaf c an 
Haha^ih al-Tanzll \ which in spite of its Mu c tazila 
bias — at the very beginning he declares the 
KuFan created — was widely read in orthodox 
cncles The author devotes most attention to 
dogmatic exegesis of a philosophical nature, paying 
only slight attention to tradition. Besides giving the 
puiely giammatical exposition, he devotes special 
attention to pointing out rhetoncal beauties and 
thus supporting the doctune of the f&az of the 
Kur’an He gives particular care to the lexico- 
graphical side of his work, going fully into the 
readings and supports his explanations by ample 
extracts from the old poetry. His work still retained 
a place in literatuie when Baidawl produced his 
own as the orthodox counterpart and tried to 
surpass him in the accuracy of the grammatical 
exposition and m quoting variant readings Even m 
the western lands of Islam, where his dogmatic point 
of view gave particular offence to the MSlikls, Ibn 
KhaldQn placed it high above other commentators ; 
it is not however an accident that manuscripts of 
his work aie larer in the west than in the east. The 
first edition by W. Nassau Lees and the Mawlawfs 
Kh 5 dim Husain and c Abd al-Haiy (Calcutta 1856, 
2 vols.) was followed by the printed editions at BUlS^: 
1291, Cairo 1307, 1308, 1318. To the 15 glosses 
quoted in Brockelmann, G A. Z., i. 290, of which 
that of c All al-£)jurdjam (d 816=1413) was printed 
on the margin of the Cairo editions of 1308 and 1318 
we may add — setting aside uncertain statements in 
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Stambul library catalogues — glosses on Muh. 
al-FlrSzabadl’s (d. 817 = 1414) preface Naghbat 
al-Kasht/iaf mm Khutbat al-Kashshaf by Muham- 
mad ad-Dawwanl (d. 907 = 1501) in the Escurial 
(s. L6vi-Provengal, Les Mss . ar. de. /'Esc., m , 
N°. 1283) and superglosses by al-Khayall (d. 863 
= 1458) on the glosses by Djfiibardl (op cit , 
N°. 4) in Cambridge (Browne, Suppl Handlist , 
N°. 1037) On the illustrative vetses, in addition to 
Muhibb al-L)In b. Tala al-Dln al-Mufti al-Hamaw! 
(d. 1016= 1608), we now have al-Dimashki’s Tanzil 
aZ-Ayal , composed in 1011 = 1602, Bulak 1281, 
Cano 1307, 1308, on the margin of the Kadidiaf 
1318, and a work, dealing at the same time with 
Baidawi, by Klndr b ‘Ata 3 Allah, al-Haf fi Shai h 
ShazuahuZ aZ-Kadi z aa ' l-Kadidiaf, written in 974 
(1566) in the Edinburgh MSS N° 2 — 3 In addition 
to the synopses given in G A L , may be mentioned 
the Tadji id aZ-Kaih lhaf mcla Ziyadat NtiKat Litaf 
of the Zaidi Djamal al-I)in c Ali b Muhammad b 
Abi M-Kasim b. al-IIadi ila ’Mlakkb Rasul Allah, 
composed in 795 (1393) in San c a 3 in the Brit 
Mus Or 5752 (s Descriptive List , N°. 4) and in 
the Ambrosiana (Grifilm), B 304, 104, also al- 
Qxarvhar al-Shaftaf al-multakat mnt Ma ghat at 
al-Kashshaf of c Abd Allah b al-Hadi b Yahya 
b. Hamza b Rasul Allah about 8ro (1407) m 
the Ambrosiana, B 47 — 48, 99 (R S 0 , 1 v. 105), 
as well as the Khulasat al-Ka di d/a/ o f Abu ’ 1 -i'aiyib 
b Siddik al-Kannawdji, Nahb of Bhopal (d 
1307 = 1890), Lucknow 1289. Of the counter- 
blast, the Kitab al-Iniisaf min al-Kashshaf of 
Ahmad b Muhammad b al-Munaiyn al-Maliki 
(d. 683=1284), pr Cairo 1307, 1318 on the 
margin of the Kaihshaf ‘ there is a second synopsis 
a /-Ins of by c Abd al-Kaum b c Ali al- c Iiakl al- Ansaii 
in the Escurial (L£vi-Provengal), K° 1278 and in 
Stambul, Selim Agha, N° 34 

A Kitab al-Kashf Ji ' I-Kiiilut, so fai as I know 
mentioned nowheie else, is according to R.A D , 
vm. 758 in the library of Ribat Saiyidnd c Olhman 
in Medina 

Of his grammatical ivoiks, al-Mufassa / wntten 
m 513 — 515 (1119 — 1 1 21) has become celebrated 
for its succinct yet exhaustive and lucid evposition y 
it was published by J B Bioch, Christiania 1859, 
1879, with glosses and appendices by Mawlawi 
Muhammad Ya c kub Rasburi, Dehli 1891, by Ilamza 
Fath Allah, Alexandna 1291, Cairo 1323, with 
Shawahid commentaiy by Muhammad Badr al-Din 
Abu FiiSs al-Nas c ani al-Halabi To the commentaries 
mentioned in G A l , 1 291, of which that published 
by G Jahn, Leipzig 18S2 in 2 vols , wntten by 
Ibn Ya c Ish (d. 643=1245) is the best known, 
may be added I al-Muhasw / by Abu ’l-Baka 5 
c Abd Allah b Abi c Abd Allah Husain al- c Ukbaii 
(d. 616 = 1219), Iihnst 2 , Cairo, 11 157, 2 a Z- 
Mufaddal by c Abd al- Wahid b. c All al-Ansaii, 
Escurial, Derenbourg, N°. 61; 3 al-Muhassa / by 
Muhammad b Sa c d al-Manvazi (Hadjdji Khalifa, 
vi. 43 )i Brill-Houtsma, N°. 134, 4. DJvkr 
Ma c ani A b my at aZ-Asmcf al-mawdjuda fi 7 - Mu - 
fassat by Ibn Malik (d 673= 1273) m Damascus, 
s Zaiyat, Khazcfin al-Kutub , p 64, 55; 5. on 
the verses by Fakhr al-Dln al*ICh w 3 tizmI, ibid , 
P 86, 24, 6 by Muhammad b. Muhammad Fakhr 
al-Faraskhan, Brit. Mus Or 7472 ( Descr . List , 
N° 50), 7. al-MiPazvzval fi Shark al-Mufa^al by 
Muhammad c Abd al-Gham, Calcutta 1322 (1904); 

8. by c Abd Allah al- c Imadi, Lucknow 1323, 

9. by Abu ’l-Kasim Ahmad al-Siddlki al-Andalusi 


in Stambul, Selim Agba, N°. 1157. An imitation 
of the Mufa$$al with the same title was written in 
67V (1271) by Ahmad b. BahrSm b. MahmUd, 
MS in the Brit. Mus., s. Oi tental Studies presented 
to E. G Browne , p 148, N° v 826. 

In addition to a tieatise on syntax, al-Mufrad 
zva 'l-Mtlallaf fi ’ Z-Kahzu , which had a small circu- 
lation and is only known fiom the Stambul MSS 
Kopriilii, N° 1393, Lalell, N° 3740 (see Rescher, in 
M S 0 S , xiv. 31), he also wrote the short handbook 
a/- Unmudhadj , which attained great popularity, 
see de Sacy, Antho/ogie gi ammaticale, p 99 sqq., 
A. Fischer, in Centenano d. nasc di M. Amari , 
1. 357—363, autographed by Bioch, Chustiania 
1867, pr Tihian (?) 1269, Tabtlz(?) 1275, Cairo 
1289, Stambul 1299 (following al-Maidani’s Nuzhat 
al-Sarf ), in a Dj amI al-Mukaddimat , Tihran 1884 
Among the commentaries on it the best known 
is that of Muhammad b. c Abd al-Gham al-Ardabill, 
whose date of death is not known (certainly not 
647, as in the Fihnst , Cano 2 , 11. 123, as no MS. 
is known before the year 1000), punted Bulak 1269, 
in a Persian MadjmTfa 1279, on the margin of 
the mam work, Kazan 1901 In addition to the 
commentary of Sa c d al-Dln al-Baida c i (foi MSS 
see GAL, 1 291) may now be mentioned that 
by his pupil Diya 3 al-Dln al-Muski, Brit. Mus Or. 
6260 and the two modem ones al-Fau uzafy fi 
Shark al-Umnudhaiij by Muhammad c Isa c Askai, 
Cairo 1289, and c ( 7 mdat al-Sari by Ibrahim b. 
Sa c d al-KhususI, written in 1298 (1880), Bulak 
1312 For a work on giammatical pu/zles and 
another on prosody see GAL, loc cit Hete also 
may be mentioned his commentary on the Lamiyat 
a/- c Aiab of Shanfara c Ad/ab al-A'djab fi Shark 
Lamiyat aZ-A c /ab , printed with the commentaiy of 
Mubairad, Stambul (Dj iwahb) 1300, alone Cairo 
1324, togethei with a series of other commentaries, 
Cano 1328 

He made the Arabic vocabulary available to 
his countrymen in the Muhaddimat al-Adab with 
explanations m Tcrsian, dedicated to the SipahsSlar 
Alsiz b Khwarizmshah (Samachschai it Lexicon 
ai abuo-pei ucurn, ed J G Wetzstcin, 2 vols, 
Leipzig 1844). A dictionaiy of the classical language 
remarkable for its methodical arrangement is his 
Asds al-Bala^ha, printed in 2 vols , Cairo 1299, 
1341 (Dai al-Kutub al-Misnya), Lucknow 13x1. 
He collected the peculiunties of the language of 
the traditions ( Gharib al-IIadith ) in the Kitab a/- 
FcLik , printed Ilaidarabad 1324 The geographical 
dictionary Kitab aZ-Am/ctna wa 'l-Qiibal wa 
’ Z-Miyah was published by M Salverda de Grave 
(auspice T G J Juynboll), Leyden 1856. Of his 
al-Durr al-d/Pir (?) al-mun/akhab fi Ktnaya/ wa 
'ztfarat zva-TaMihat al- c Arab only a fragment 
has survived in Leipzig (Vollers, N° 873, 1 ) 

His wondeiful knowledge of the language was 
shown in a series of collections of sayings which 
enjoy great popularity. A collection of old proverbs 
is contained in the still imprinted al-Mustaksa fi 
’ l-Amthal, w’hich exists in numerous MSS. in 
Stambul, in addition to those given in G A 
1 292 (see Rescher, in M S O., xv. 23 ; R S 0 ., 
iv 708 , M O , vii. 97, 102), in Brussa (cf. Z. 
DM G , lxvm 50) and Scutau (tbtd , 58), a 
selection fiom it entitled Zubdat aZ-Am/hal was 
made by Mustafa b Ibrahim al-Galhpoli (d. 1024 = 
1615) in 999 0590 with Persian commentary 
and Turkish glosses (see G. A. L., 11. 423) He 
made three collections of apophthegms, composed by 
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limself with particular care and all the fine artifices I 
>f rhetoric: 1. N aw a high a l- Kali m ( Anihologta 
ententiarum arabtcarum cum scholtis Zamachsjjurh , 
‘d , vertit, lllustravit H A. Schultens, Leyden 
[772; Les Pensees de Z, texte arabe, . . . par C. 
larbier de Meynafd, in y A , ser. vu , vol vi , 

). 3*3 cf de Goeje, in ZD MG , xxx. 569 

qq , lith. Stambul 1866, pr Cano 1287, 1305, 
Sairut 1306). Of the commentaries the best known 
s that of Sa c d al-Dln al-Taftazam (d. 792 = 1389) 
mtitled Ni z am al-Sawabigh , , lith. Stambul 1866, 
~airo 1287, with glosses by Muhammad al-Bauutl, 
Sairtlt 1306, that of Abu ’ 1 -Hasan b c Abd al- 
Nahliab al-Khaiwakl, written about 770 (1368), 
vas punted in Kasan in 1314 In addition to the 
•ommentanes mentioned in G, A A., 1 292 by 
d-Kabindl (vnth century), the pnnce of Yaman al- 
^asir li ’l-IIakk al-Mubln, written in 782 (1380), 
ind by al-KonawI about 1000 (1591), we have 
ilso those of Muhammad b Dihkan c Ali al-Nasafl, 
vhich Schulthess, loc cit , used, and that of Mu- 
lammad b Ibrahim al-Raba c I (d 971 = 1564, 
.ee GAL , n. 368), wntten in 967 (1560), see 
^vi-Provengal, Les Mss atabes de Rabat, N° 421, 
md the 'lurk, transl by Yusuf Siddik Efendi, pi 
stambul 1283, 2. Rabf al-Abidr fi-ma yasu) 1 « 
l-Khawatir 7 va ’ l-Afkar (cf v. Hammer, Wtener 
JaJnb , lxiii , Anz />/, p 231), pi Cairo 1292, 
l synopsis with additions from othci souices was 
irepared by Muhammad b. al-Khatib Kasim (d. 
>40=1533, see G A L , 11 429) and entitled 

? aivd al-Akhyar , pr BUlak 1279, 1288, Cano 
292, 1306, 1307, 3 Atwak al-Dhahab ( Samach - 
chart j Go /dene Ha/sbander a Is Nettjah) sgeschenk 
uabisch und deutsch von J. v. Hammei , Vienna 
835), new translation by H L Fleischer, Leipzig 
835 , again transl by G. Weil, Stuttgart 1863, 
colltei s d'o ; , allocutions morales de Z, ed and 
lansl by C Baibier de Meynard, Paris 1876 as 
' l-Nasahh al-sighar , by which name it is also cited 
n the Kashdiaf ’, in Leyden MSS N° 2153 and 
Int Mus Suppl N° 1003 (see de Goeje, in Z 

0 M.G., xxx. 569), pr. Bairut 1314, with Turk 
ransl Stambul 1286, with commentary KalThd 
il-Adab by Mlrza Yusuf Khan Aslr (d 1307 = 
889, see ILilal \ in 869), Bairut 1293, 1322, 
"airo 1321. Imitations entitled Atbak al-Dhahab 
vere compiled by the otherwise unknown Ahmad 
) Muhammad b. Mahmud al-NahwI, see Cat. Bnll- 
loutsma, N°. 496, I3 , and the Persian poet c Abd 
il-Mu^min b Hibat Allah al-Isfahanl, who flourished 
ibout 600 (1203), pnnted along with the Atwak 
stambul 1289, alone Cairo 1329, on the margin 
>f Muhammad Efendi Sa c d’s Tuhfat A hi a l- Fit ha ha 

1 U-Munadama zua ’ l-Muzaha, Cairo 1307, 1326, 
vith commentary by Muhammad Sa c id al-Rafi c I, 
"airo 1328, with glosses by Yusuf b. Ismah'l al- 
'JabahSnl (President of the High Court in Bairut), 
Inlak 1280, Cairo 1880, Bairut 1309. 

He composed a senes of moial discouises opening 
vith the address Ya Aba 'l- Kasim to himself and 
ailed Makamat , after the oldei meaning of this 
vord [q. v.]; they are also known as al-Na^th 
il-kibar , and he added 5 pieces of a different 
tature, on grammar, prosody and the Aiyam al - 
Arab , after recovering from a severe illness in 
; 1 2 (il 18), printed with the authoi’s commentary 
"airo 1313, 1325, transl. by O. Rescher, Bcitrage 
nr Maqamenhteratui , fasc 6, Greifswald 1913. 
The Kitab Nuzhat al-mutc? aunts %va-Nahzat al-muk- 
abis also belongs to adab literature ; it is a kind of 


“lexikographische Bellettristik”, pieserved in the 
Aya Sofia N°. 4331 (cf. Rescher, in Z. D. M. G., 
lxiv. 508) 

Of his poems, which were collected into a Diwan , 
Fihrtst , Cano 2 , 111. 131, a Marthiya on his teacher 
Abu Mudar has been printed m al- c Izzt’s Madnun , 
ed. by Yahuda, p 16 sqq. 

He composed only two works on the field of 
Tiadition I Mukhtasar al-Muwafaka baina Al 
al-Bait wa 'l-Sahaba , in the library of Ahmad 
'IaimUr, see R A D , x. 313 , 2. Khas<?i$ al- c Ashara 
al-Kttam al-Bai at a, see Ahlwardt, Berlin MS 
N°. 9656, Hespens , xn 117, 991 

Bibliography. al-Anb 5 ri, Nuzhat al-Ahb- 
bed, p 469 — 473 , Ibn KhallikSn, Wafayat, Bulak 
1299, 11 io 7 > ^ akut, I r dead al-Atib , ed. Mar- 
gohouth, vn 147 — 15 1, SuylitT, Bughyat al- 
JVu c at , p 388 , Liber de intei pretibus Koram , 
ed Meursinge, p. 41 ; Ibn Kutlubugha, Krone der 
I ebensbeschf eibungen^ ed by G Fliigcl, N°. 217, 
Muhammad c Abd al-Haiy al-LaknawI, al-Fawa?id 
al-bahlya , p 87, Djamil Bek, g Ukud al-Diawhar , 

I 294 sqq , Ibn Taghrlbirdl, ed Popper, 111 
34, 7 — 17, Barbier de Meynard, in J A , 1875, 

II 314 sqq , Brockelmann, G A.L., 1 289 sqq ; 
Sarkis, Mu z djam al-Matbu z at , col 973 sqq \ 
Noldekc-Schwally, Gesch des Qorans , 11. 174, 
Goldziher, Die RicJilungen dir islamischen Koran- 
auslegung , p 1 17-177 (C Brockelmann) 
ZAMAN (a) is the word geneially used in 

the terminology of philosophy to expiess the 
conception of time Dahr , wakt and hln are 
synonyms To distinguish it from time as perceived 
of the senses, time in the abstiact is often called 
dahr (Pers zurvan) or described as zavian tna'nawi^ 
zamdn mutlak, zaman c ahvJ etc 

Speculations on time (or space) as the highest 
principle of the world, with which Islam was ac- 
quainted from Hellenistic and Persian tradition, 
veie of course strictly avoided The doctrine that 
time, like space, was one of the five principles 
of the All was widely known, if it found little 
acceptance. Similar pentads, with different com- 
ponents and names, are found among the followers 
of hermetic wisdom (cf J Kioll, Die Lehren des 
Hermes Tt ismegistos, in Beitr z. Gesch d. Philos . 
d M A , xn 2 — 4, Munstei 1914, p. 67 sqq.), 
among the SabPans of Harran, among the Isma c llls, 
Druses etc (S Guyaid, hiagments relatifs a la 
doctrine des Ismaehs , in A r E , xxn , Pans 1874, 
P 33 1 S( M an d Die Drusenschrift Kitdb Alnoqat 
Waldazvdn , ed. Chr Seybold, Leipzig 1902, p. 68). 
The physician R 5 zi (d. 923 or 932) gives them 
in the following order I God-Creator; 2 World- 
Soul , 3 Original Matter , 4. Absolute Space , 
5 Absolute Time ( AlberunPs India, ed. E Sachau, 
I ondon 1887, p. 163, Ibn Hazm, Kitab al-Milal 
7 va 'l-Nthal , Cairo 1317, 1. 24 sq. [where mala 
should be read for mudda for absolute time]) As, 
according to Muslim belief, only God is absolute, 
infinite, eternal, this doctrine was condemned as 
heresy 

The metaphysical pentad (God, etc.) found an 
analogy in physics ALYa c kubI (second half of the 
third = ninth century) says with reference to the 
Aristotelian system of physics that there are five 
things ( a$hya 5 ) m all the beings of nature, namely 
matter, form, space, motion and time; the last 
three however are accidents (al-Ya'kubl,ed.Houtsma, 
1 148) Al-Kmdl (d after 870=1466) wrote a 
small book, which survives only m the Latin 
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translation, De quinque essentiis (in Die philoso - 
phischen Abhandlungen des Ja^qub ben Ishaq al- 
Kmdi , ed Alb Nagy, Munich 1867, p. 28 — 40) 
in which after a general introduction the same 
five things are discussed, mainly on the basis of 
Aristotle's Physics , iv These five things are discussed 
more fully but m the same order by the Ikhwan 
al-Saia 5 (Bombay, 11 , Risala xv. , in Dteterici’s 
selection Leipzig 1883, 1. 24 sqq. it is Risala xiv.) 
They give various views about them It is however 
clear that they not only give form precedence to 
matter, but put space as an accident of the body 
below motion and time which are in the soul and 
proceed from it. It is probably from this point of 
view that we are to understand the problem which 
we find in Tawhidi’s Mukabasat , Cairo 1929, 
p. 172 sq. “Which is better, space or time 
The answer is. “Time is better, foi space is of 
the senses but time is spiritual, space is in the 
world but time surrounds it”, etc 

While the older literature is often satisfied to 
detail the different views about time, acquaintance 
with Aristotle’s exposition seems to have produced 
agreement among the philosophers The mattei is 
however complicated because the neo-Pythagorean 
and neo-Platonic distinction between perceptible 
and abstract time is retained The physical treat- 
ment of time m connection with place and motion 
in space is based on Aristotle’s Physics , iv although 
not without Stoic influence Metaphysics, in which 
the relation of the temporal to the eternal is 
dealt with, is influenced by neo-Platonism, mainly 
transmitted through the so-called Theology of 
Aristotle , the Liber de Causis and neo-Platonic 
commentaries on the works of Aristotle. 

Physical time is distinguished as past ( zaman 
madi ), present ( 5 //, 2 hadir) and futuie ( z mustakbal 
or musta'naf) Since time, like motion, is according 
to Aristotle a continuous quantity, it does not 
consist of sepaiate moments (contrary to the theo- 
logical atomic theory) Consequently the present 
is strictly not time Neveithclcss the present moment 
is the only real one in time This paradox led 
either to scepticism or to speculations about a 
real continuation of the past in the present 

With Aristotle, time was more neaily defined 
as the number (* : adad ), measuie ( rmkdd 1) and the 
quantity ( kam , kamiya ) of motion in its before- 
and afterness Vice versa, motion was defined as 
the number or measure of time Aristotle, who 
was concerned with pointing out the functional 
relation between motion and time, gives in one 
passage ( Physics , iv. 12, 220 b , 14 — 16) the latter 
definition but it becomes the regular one among 
the neo-Platonists. Finally it may be mentioned 
that time, as defined by Aristotle, has, like motion, 
neither beginning nor end World space is limited 
and the point in space may be the point at the 
end of a line, because this line is at rest, but 
time as a measure of motion flows always on 
The definition of time as interval or duration 
( mudda , imttdad , made f) differs from this Aristotelian 
conception Most probably we have here translations 
of and hi&crrcccri^ which mean interval 

among the Stoics and are explained by Plotinus 
in the higher sense as duration of the life of the 
soul (cf H. A Wolfson, Crescas ’ Critique of 
Aristotle . Problems of Aristotle's Physics in Jewish 
and Arabic Philosophy , Cambridge-Harvard 1929, 


between the separate acts (cfmal) ( Die dogmatischen 
Lehr eh der Anhanger des I slams by al-A&h c arI, ed. 
H^Rittei [Bibl. Zf/., I b ], Constantinople 1930, 11. 
443). Similarly Mutahhar b. Tahn al-Makdisi says 
that in the Muslim view time (zarnan) is the move- 
ment of the spheie of heaven' and maddl between 
actions (ajal) (Le livre de la a eation et de Vhistoire 
d'Abou Zeui Ahmed ben Sahl el-Balkhi f ed. Cl. 
Huart, Pans 1899, 1. 41). On the other hand, 
mudda means duration in the Kitab Mafatlh al» 
c Ulutn (ed. G. van Vloten, Leyden 1895, p. 137 
sq.) where we read “Time is a duration (mudda) 
which is counted 1. e measured, by movement, 
as by the motion of the spheres of heaven 
and other things in motion” Stnctly we have 
here the above mentioned distinction between per- 
ceptible time measured by bodies in motion and 
abstract duiation which cannot be measured, but 
is perceived by the soul and directly experienced 
(cf H. Bergson’s distinction between temps and 
dutee\ mudda is also found in Razi’s terminology 
[cf. al-Blruni, op cit ], and the Ikhwan al-Safa 3 . 
In the Risala xv , already mentioned, they speak 
of [physical] time as a duration which is measured 
by the motion of the spheie of heaven) 

Mudda as the puie duration of life of the soul 
should probably be described as a mean between 
zaman (accident of bodily motion) and dahr (duration 
of the spirit) This leads us to metaphysical con- 
siderations of the iclation between time and eternity. 
The teiminology heie varies not only because 
they endeavour to bring Aristotle and Plato into 
harmony with one another but also because each 
writer and especially the mystic likes to use his 
own terms 

In a metaphor m the Timaios Plato conceives 
of time as the image and emblem of eternity (cf. 
Die sogenannte Theologie des Anstotcles , ed Fr. 
Dieteuci, Leipzig 1882, p 107, with Timaios , 
p. 37 sqq , and H Leisegang, Die Begrtffe der 
Zeit and Ewigkeit im spate? en Plaionismus [ Beitr . 
z Gesch d Philos im M A , xm 4], Munich 
1913, P 1 ) Only after the creation of the 

world-soul and the arrangement of the chaotic 
mattei of the woild did time begin with the 
regular movement of the sphere of heaven The 
beautifully planned world and with it time will 
probably not come to an end. From Platonic 
tradition, especially through the intermediary of 
the Pseudo-Plutarch and Galen, came the doctrine 
of beginning without end, and also speculations 
about time as identical with the motion of the 
sphere of heaven or with the sphere of heaven 
itself or even with the world-soul If time was 
identified with the sphere of heaven and with the 
world-soul, it was called a substance (contraiy to 
Aristotle who called it an accident). 

After Aristotle became known, the suspect philo- 
sopher was recognized by his doctrine of the begm- 
ninglessness of time. Following the neo-Platonists, 
the followeis of this doctrine were convinced that 
it was a reality in the form of a stair-case and it 
was therefoie obvious that every kind of being 
has its own time or eternity. Only God is in the 
proper sense eternal, if not supereternal. That 
being and doing coalesce m the first cause (God) 
was certain to the philosophers, following Aristotle. 
God is eternal and therefoie creates the world. The 
first creation, intelligence £akl\ Le livre de la 
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i. e. the moment of the act of creation, whilg lower 
time comes from the motions of the spnere of 
heaven), is less eternal but in everlasting dura*t|pn 
( dahr ) and rest. The soul arising out of the in- 
telligence is above time for it is the cause of 
time. This is the teaching of the so-called Theology 
of Atistotle (ed. Dietenci, p. 13 sqq .) with Plotinus 
It is formally stated in the Liber de causis (Proklos) 
God as first cause is above duration, intelligence 
is equal to duration, the soul is below duration 
but above time, and natuie is the field of the 
temporal (ed O Bardenhewei, Freiburg 1 Br. 1882, 
p 61 sq.). The activities of a being who is above 
time are, of course, carried on without consideration 
of time. They are compared with the activity of 
human thought, with the combination of form and 
matter, with the tiansmission of light through the 
world, all of which are timeless (on the question 
of sudden change, taking place in a flash, 1. e. 
timeless, of H A. Wolfson, op cit ., p 498 sqq , 

543 m )• 

For the theologians the question was at fiist 
very simple an eternal God and a tempoial world, 
there is no mean The followers and opponents 
of the Muslim atomic theory were alike agreed 
on this. It was the fundamental principle of the 
atomists, to assert most emphatically that space 
contains a finite mass of atoms, and the duration 
of the world is limited to a finite number of moments 
of time. 

The doctrine of a beginning and end of the 
world in time was defended by Ghazali in the 
name of Muslim community against Farabi and 
Ibn Sina in his Tahafut lie attacks with vigour 
the Aristotelian doctrine of the beginmnglessness 
of the world but a concession is made to Platonism 
He cannot agree with Abu ’l-IIudhail when the 
latter asserts that" an infinite number of revolutions 
of the spheie of heaven can be imagined in the 
future as little as in the past. Gha/ali finds the 
endlessness of the world conceivable but appeals 
to religious dogma, which clearly points to an 
end of the world (Algazel, Fahafot al-Falasifat , 
ed. Bouyges, Bairut 1927, p. 80 sq ). 

Ibn Rushd lightly insists in his Tahafut al-Ta- 
hafut (ed Bouyges, Bairut 1930, p 64 sqq , also 
Kitab Falsafa , Cairo 1313, p. 10 sqq and L 
Gauthier, La theorie d' Ibn Rochd sur les rapports 
de la religion et de la philosophies Pans 1909, 
p 103 sq .) that much in this polemic is a matter 
of woids only Theologians as well as philosopheis 
distinguish between the eternal unending being 
(God) and the changing woild this is the mam 
thing It is a nnnoi point whether this world as 
a whole is called temporal or eternal 01 always 
arising and decaying. 

Only for the mystic, who lives in the eternal, 
does time in every form disappear In a state ot 
giace ( hal ) the changing zvakt in him becomes 
consolidated in the life in the eternal piesence of 
God ( The Kashf al-Mahjub , tiansl Nicholson, 
Leyden 1911, p 367—370) 

Bibliography' There is no monograph 
on the subject We may mention the following 
in addition to the works already quoted P. 
Duhem, Le Sy steme du Monde , 1. 271 sqq ; 11. 
465 sqq , H. Junker, Ober tr anise he Quell en 
der hellenistischen Aion- Vorstellung ( Vortr . d. 
Bibl. Warburg^ l 0 > Hamburg 1923; see also 
the articles dahr, khai k, kidam, mXkAt, wakt 

(Tj. de Boer) 


ZAMAN (pi. azman, azmuns azmina)s time. 
As a guide to the distinction in use between 
zaman (common to the Semitic languages) and 
wakt (only Arabic with the meaning of “time”) 
the following rules may be deduced from the 
Arabic works of a scientific nature, although they 
appeal to be not infrequently broken even in 
works that have been compiled with great care 
Zaman is used predominantly for time as a 
philosophical or mathematical con- 
ception in contrast to makans “space” (the 
similarity in sound between these two words has 
possibly not been without influence on the pre- 
ference given to zaman over wakt in this con- 
nection), for longer periods, centuries, 
length of reign of dynasties, historical 
epochs, and also in astronomical usage for the 
numerical value of a period of time which 
is variable by nature, e g the longitude, which 
differs with latitude and season of the year, of 
the “temporal hours” (al-salat al-zamaniyas Gr upxi 
KociptKxts Lat horae temporales seu maequales) which, 
in contrast to our “equinoctial hours” which are 
always of the same length ( salat al-i^tulals Gr. 
oopxt irofzepivzl, Lat horae aequinoctiales)s are ob- 
tained by dividing the period of daylight into twelve; 
in this case they also talk of azman (more rarely 
awkaf) salat al-nahar wa ’ l-latl al-zamaniya In 
contrast to this, wakt (pi azvkat) means in astronomy 
definite points in time, also (usually constant) 
spaces of time ( wakt intisaf al-nahar , the 
astronomical noon, wakt intisaf al-lails midnight; 
both meanings are found together in al-Battanl, 
Opus Astronomuum , ed Nallino, ni 1 92; al-wakt 
[“space of time”] alladhi tdiidu fihi ’ l-shams tla 
'Idjuzl alladhi kanat fihi fl wakt [“point of 
time”] al-ibtvld 3 ), and in general, periods of 
time of short duration, e g the length 
of a man’s life or of a generation. Wakt 
is also used with the meaning of xztpo$ for the 
“coriect time”, it may also mean the astronomical 
time of observation, but m this meaning the 
technical term inlkat (pi mazvakit) from the same 
root is more usual, which in turn can also mean 
the art of compiling calendars and the time of 
prayer [see mIkAt]. Zaman and wakt are also both 
found meaning “seasons of the year” as synonyms 
of fast 

In his Anzvar al-Tanztl wa-Asrdf al-Ta^wil 
(ed Fleischer, Leipzig 1846, 1. 105) al-Baidawi, 
discussing the word mazvakit in the Kurban, Sura 11 
1 85, gives the following definition of mud da ^ zaman 
and zvalt “ al-mudda means, strictly speaking, the 
period of revolution of the sphere from beginning to 
end (1 e it means the totality of time, “from 
eternity to eternity”); al-zaman is subdivided mudda 
(1 e a considerable space of time) and al-wafrt 
the zaman chosen for any purpose (1. e. wakt 
arises out of zaman by further subdivision and 
means definite shorter intervals or points)”. This 
schematised definition coincides m essentials with 
that above given 

Calculation of time, a . The pre-Muham- 
madan Calendar. Our knowledge of the early 
Arab method of reckoning time, which is based 
on scattered references m what remains of the 
old poetry is still very incomplete and cannot by 
any means be regaided as satisfactory on all points. 
There is much in favour of the view — especially 
the meaning of the majority of the old names of 
the months (Safar I, II, Rabl c I, II, QjumSdS I, II, 
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Ramadan) — that the old Arab year waslunisolai 
in character and resembled in some degree the 
Jewish year (“Tisfiri yeai”). We must however make 
this limitation that it is hardly safe to assume a 
uniform division of time for the whole of Arabia 
m the eaily period. Among the Aiab Bedum tribes 
as well as among other nomad peoples, there was 
originally a calendar based on the moon only — 
a so-called pure lunar year, and the adaptation 
to the solar year only took place latei This as- 
sumption is also suppoited by the statements ot 
various Muslim scholars (used by Mahmoud Effendi 
in his article in J. A , 1858, ser v., vol. xi), for 
example al-Biruni (Atjyi),z d Sachau, Leipzig 1878) 
agreeing with AbQ Ma c shar Dja c far b Muhammad 
al-Balkhl ( Kttab al-Uluf fl Buyut a/- c /badat) with 
whose work he was acquainted, mentions that the 
transition fiom puie lunar years to lunisolar years 
took place about two centunes befoie the llidjia 
under the influence of the Jewish year 1 he later 
theory adopted by F. K Ginzel ( Chronologic , 1 
248) from Mahmoud Effendi {Mem des savants 
it / angers de B Academic royale de Belgique , xxx , 
1861) which assumes the existence of a pure lunar 
year 111 the penod immediately before the Ilidjra 
cannot be quoted as a sound aigument against the 
preceding, as it is not sufficiently established that 
the conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn in March 571 
— the “conjunction of religion” ( Kuan al-diti ) — 
actually took place immediately before the birth of 
the Prophet and that we have not here to deal with 
a later conjunction The Arab lunisolar year, like 
the Jewish, began in autumn, the year itself con- 
sisted of 12, 111 leap years 13 months, winch were 
reckoned from hildl to hildl (new moon) The 
intercalation of the thirteenth month which was 
necessaiy to fix the beginning of the yeai at a 
definite period in the solar year was done em- 
pirically from time to time, on the average eveiy 
two or three years The much disputed word nan 
(Suia ix 37) indicates, as Mobeig has recently 
conclusively shown (Axel Moberg, An-Nasl 3 in de? 
islamtschtn Traditio?i , Lund 1931), this inteicalation 
of the extra month, this was first expressly pro- 
hibited by Muhammad in the year 10 A II. (KuFan, 
loc. ci/.). The time of the hadjdj [q v ] originally 
associated with autumn — 1 e fixed by the solar 
year — was fixed presumably by the cosmic 
setting ( naw 3 , pi. anwal) of one of the 28 stations 
of the moon ( manazil ), this method of fixing 
solar dates is also found at a later period (cf. 
the “ Calendner de Cor done de Vannie qbi'\ ed 
Dozy, Leyden 1873) and we find it also in 
early periods m other parts of the world (China, 
India, Egypt) In Muhammad’s time however as 
a result of insufficient skill in observing and 
intercalating, the lunisolar year had advanced so 
far m front of the solar year that the beginning 
of the year, with the month Dhu ’1-Hidjdja which 
preceded it and the time of the hadjdji fell in 
the spring. 

In the later period of the Djahillya the names 
of the months were already fixed as we know 
them in the Muslim period, except that al-Muharram 
[q. v ] m the latter took the place of Safar I ; 
they were Safar I, Safar II, Rabi c I, Rabi c II, 
£>jumad2 I, E>jumad5 Hi Radjab, Sha { bSn, Ramadan, 
ShawwSl, Dhu ’1-Ka c da, Dhu ’1-Hidjdja; it is to 
be noted that the first half year consisted of three 
double months. The names of the early Arab 


these, supplanted by those just mentioned, were 
al-Mu'tamir (= Safar I), Nadjir, Khawwgn, BussSn, 
H|ntam or Hanam (vocalisation uncertain), Zabba 3 
or ZubbI, al-Asamm, c Adil, NafiV, Waghl, Huwa c , 
Burak, some of them are still occasionally found 
later as epithets of the conesponding Muhammadan 
months, e g al-A$amm for Radjab, *Adtl for Sha c ban. 
In addition to these, al-Bhunl, al-Ma c sUdI and the 
Sabaean inscriptions give many other names of 
months, which differ considciably with the different 
tribes and souices so that no deductions can be 
made fiom them about the eailiest penod of the 
Arab calendar 

Accoiding to Wellhausen ( Reste arabischen 
Heidentums , Berlin 1897, p. 96 sq ), the yeai was 
onginally divided into three months’ the period 
of lain, of di ought and of heat. In the old Arab 
poetiy we find a division into four, Kharif or 
Rabi\ Shttcf, Saif and A' ”aiz, roughly corresponding 
to our autumn, wintei, spring and summer, it is 
possible there was also a sixfold division into 
Rabl c (late haivest), Kharif (autumn), Shita 3 (wintei), 
al-Rabl c al-tJiani (early harvest), Saif (eaily summer) 
and Kaiz (summer) 

I he use of the week of seven days can be 
proved to have existed at a veiy eaily period 
among the pagan Arabs According to al-Biruni 
{Athar y p 64), the old names of the days of the 
week weie Awwal (Sunday), Ahwan, Djubar, Dubai, 
Mu'nis, c Ariiba and Shiyar. It should not however 
be assumed that the seven day week was an 
original invention of the Arabs, on the contrary, 
many things point to its having been taken from 
Babylonia or the Jews, among whom it was 
established at a very early penod 

The days were grouped within the month into 
ten groups of three each, the names of which, 
reckoned fiom the new moon {hilal) were Ghurar, 
Nufal, Tusa c , c L T shai, Bid, Dura c , Zulam, HanSdis 
or Duhm, Da 5 adi 3 and Mihak (cf al-Birum, op 
cit , p 63 sq) The day itself began at sunset, 
as among the Jews and as was later the custom 
in Islam There is no evidence of the division of 
the day into 24 hours in the pre-Muhammadan 
period. 

Epochs The fixed points or epochs used in 
the pre-Muhammadan period fiom which to reckon 
yeais seem to have been very numeious Al-Biruni 
mentions battles, memorable events, the year of 
the restoration of the Ka c ba etc. as epochs of the 
different tubes ( op cit , p. 34) Moie gencial seems 
to have been the reckoning from the “days of 
treason”, aiydrn al-fidjar (probably between 585 
and 591 A D ), and from the “year of the Elephant”, 
'am al-fil (probably about 570 A D ), the latter, 
being according to some authors, the year of 
Muhammad’s birth (571). 

b The Calendar in Islam By the all eady 
mentioned piohibition of the nas f in the year 
10 A. H. by Muhammad there came into use the 
system of reckoning by pure lunar months which 
is characteristic of Islam (one pure lunar month = 
12 synodical months of 29d I2 h 44m 35= 

8 h 48™ 36 s ; the teim lunar year is really stupid ’) 
An adaptation to the annual course of the sun 
was now no longer possible and the beginning of 
the Muhammadan year therefore falls about 1 1 days 
behind each solar year, coming back to the same 
solar time in about 33 years; 33 lunar years are 
therefore almost equivalent to 32 solar years From 
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for transforming years A. H. into years *a. and 
vice versa: 

A. D. = || A. H + 622 or A. H. = || (a D —6^). 

For exact calculations the Vergleichun^stabellen by 
Wiistenfeld and Mahler aie indispensable (see Btbl ). 

According to the KuYan (Sura x. 5, etc.) which 
expiessly makes the moon the measurer of time, 
the beginning of the month and of the year 
must be established as in ancient times by actual 
obseivation of the new moon and as a matter of 
fact the popular calendar still does this at the 
present day Foi reasons which are readily mtel- 
ligible, at quite an early penod a cyclic reckoning 
established itself which, staiting from the fact that 
the period of two lunations is approximately 59 days, 
gave the months alternately a length of 30 and 
29 days so that 1 (Muhariam), 3, 5, 7, 9, II 
have each 30 days and 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 have 
29 days The ouhnary year thus has 354 days 
The diffeience of 8k 48™ 36 s (almost exactly 
|| days) by which the astronomic lunar year is 
longer was made good by mteicalating 11 days 
(. yawm al-kabs ) in every 30 lunar years The 
most widely disseminated in Muslim lands is the 
practice of making yeais 2, 5, 7, 10, 13, 16, 18, 
21, 24, 26 and 29 m the cycle of 30 leap years 
( sana kablui) The intercalated day itself is always 
given to the month Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja which in the 
ordinal y year has 29, in leap year 30 days (on 
other systems of inteicalation, especially the Tur- 
kish eight year cycle, see Ginzel, Chronologic , 1. 

255) 

The day (1 e the w%Sjizepov, al-yazvm bi-lailatiht ) 
in the period of the DjShiliya was reckoned fiom 
sunset, as al-Faighanl emphasises, this method of 
counting comes from the fact that the first day 
of the month is fixed by the hilal (first light of 
new moon) \Nhich is always to be observed at 
sunset The division of the into 24 hours 

is however to be tiaced to Greek influence In 
ordinary reckoning of time temporal houis (see 
above) alone are used, on the other hand the 
astionomers very often use equinoctial houis and 
always expressly describe them as such. 

Instead of the old names of the days of the 
week, we find in Islam simply the caidmal numbers 
in alteied foim (fiom Sunday to Thursday), Friday 
becomes “the day of assembly” and Saturday the 
“Sabbath”, as follows Yawm al-Ahad (Sunday), 
Yawm al-lLhnain (Monday), Yawm al-Thalatha 3 
(Tuesday), Yawm al-Aiba c a 5 (Wednesday), Yawm 
al-Khamis (Thursday), Yawm al-Djum c a (Friday), 
Yawm al-Sabt (Siturday) (In the days of the week 
it should be remembered as alieady explained that 
Yawm al-Ahad begms on the evening of oui 
Satuiday, Yawm al-Ilhnnin on the evening of 
Sunday, and so on, so that the Aiabic and Euiopean 
names do not cover exactly the same 24 hours) 

In Muslim chionology the year begins on 1st Mu- 
hariam of the year in which the Prophet made 
his Hidjra from Mecca to Yathrib (not the day 
of the Hidjia itself or of the arrival in Medina, 
which is usually taken to be the 8 th Rabl c I, 1. e. 
Sept 20, 622). It was Thursday ( Yawm alrKhamis) 
July 15, 622 A D., called TcHrlkh al-Htd/ra (in 
the Julian reckoning by days, day 1, 948, 439). 
The introduction of this era only took place under 
the Caliph c Umar. 

Besides the reckoning by years fiom the Hidjra 
the most varied foreign eras were also in use 


[see ta 3 rIkh] The most important was the Alex- 
andrian era (called Tarlkh al-Kibt — “Copts”, 
Egyptians — or Tcfrikh al- Shu had a 3 — “of the 
Martyrs”) reckoned by the &uhur al-Kibt which 
was the earliest in use. This is a solar era, unlike 
the Muslim. The year, the length of which, like 
the Julian, is 3 6 5 1 /4 days, has 12 months of 30 
days not dependent on the phases of the moon, 
in which 5 days were added to the last month 
and 6 in leap years Every fourth year is a leap 
yeai. The Egyptian names of the months, some 
in corrupt form, were used According to al-BattSm 
{Op Astr , 111. 100) they were. Tut (in the Greek 
historians £«S), Baba (<pau<p/), Atur (£$<//>), Kiyahk 
(^o^x), Tuba (rvf 3 /), Amshir BarmahSt 

(QxfzevaS), Barmudha (< pxp/zouS /), Bazhans (?n*;&<uf*), 
Bawuna (tt *vv/), Abib (eir/tpl), MisrI (perotf). The 
five or six intercalated days were called as among 
the Copts the “little month”, al-sjiahr al-saghtr . 
The years of this era are generally leckoned from 
284 a D , the year of the accession of the emperor 
Diocletian, on the other hand in al-Battani from 
Friday, Aug 29, 25 11 c (Nallino, 1 244 gives 
an explanation of this) — Another era in frequent 
use is the Seleucid called Ta'itkh al-Rxim or 
Tcfrlkh Iskandar , usually Tcirikh Ph i 'l-Karnam 
after the “two-horned Alexander”. It is usually 
reckoned from Monday, Oct 1 (in al-Battani, from 
Satuiday, Sept 1) 312 B c and uses the Julian 
year and the Julian intercalation, with the Synac- 
Arabic names of the months, shuhur al-Rum > so- 
called because each of these months corresponds 
t o one in the Roman calendar, as follows . 


Tishrln al-awwal . 

. October 

31 days 

Tishiin al-th5nl . 

November 

30 

n 

Kanun al-awwal 

. December 

3i 

n 

Kanun al-thanl 

[anuaiy 

3i 


Shu bat 

. February 

28 

or 29 days 

Adhar . . 

. March 

31 

days 

Nlsan . . . 

April 

30 

» 

Aiyar . 

. May 

3i 

r» 

Ilaznan . 

. June 

30 

T> 

Tamuz 

• J ul y 

3i 

n 

Ab . . . . 

. August 

31 

» 

Ailul 

September 

30 

V 


These names of months are also used in the 
calendai of the Synan Christians — On other eras 
see al-Battani, ch. xxxu. and Nallino’s notes, 1. 
242 sqq 

The Arabo-Egyptian land-tax year (<*/- 
sana al hhara^lya\ which was introduced after 
the conquest of Egypt by the Arabs and used 
foi long periods, was a solar year, the beginning 
of which coincided with that of the Egyptian 
solar year. The years were counted from the date 
of the Ilidjia, there thus arose differences between 
the number of Hidjra years and those of the 
khaiadj-years, which frequently caused confusion 
in dating In Egypt itself this form of year was 
also in everyday use among the people (for further 
information see Ginzel, op cit , 1., p 264 — 265). 

The Turkish financial year ( maltye year) 
which, along with the Hidjra (lunar) year used 
mainly for religious pui poses, was the official year, 
is m form — apait from its date of commencement — 
identical with the Julian year. The names of the 
months are with slight vauations the same as 
those of the Syrian-Arab year already mentioned. 
The year begins on March 1 ; Feb. 29 is the 
intercalated day and also the last day of the year; 
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the leap-years are therefore, as can easily be 
understood, always a year in advance of those of 
the Christian era The Turkish financial year goes 
back to an Aiabic yeai introduced in the ivth (x*h) 
century under the c Abbasids, it was introduced 
among the Turks m 1087 (1677) The years 
themselves aie numbered by Hidjia years, in order 
to equate, in this system of counting, with the 
shorter lunar years, a year is dropped every 33 years, 
which is called stwtsh (Turk = cancellation) The 
year 1288 (1871) which ought strictly to have 
been Siwish was deliberately counted as a full 
year which threw the mdliye years out for a 
time — Quite recently the Gregonan calendar 
has been officially adopted in Tui key 

Bibliography al-Battani, Kitab al-Zidq 
al-^abd ( Opus Asti onomic uni), ed. A. Nallino, 
1 — 111. (Milan 1899, 1903, 1907); al-Biruni, 
A&ar {Chronologie onentalischcr V olker ), ed 
Sachau, Leipzig 1878, F. K Ginzel, Handbuch 
der mathematischen und techmschen Chronologie , 
1, Leipzig 1906, A. Mobeig, An-NasP in dir 
tslamisihen Ttadition , Lund 1831, R Dozy, 
Le Caletidner de Cordoue de Pan nee 961, 
Leyden 1873, F VUUstenfeld and E. Mahler, 
Vergleichungstabellen da muhammedanischen und 
christlichen Zeitrechnung (Leipzig 1854 and 1887, 
2 nd ed 1926), J Mayr, Umrechnungstafeln fur 
Wandeljahre ( Astron Nachrichten , ccxlvn 2-3, 

Kiel 1932) (Willy Hartner) 

ZAMlNDAR (p ), a landholder the pos- 
sessor of a landed estate In Bengal these holdings 
are usually extensive and the zamindar is respon- 
sible to the Government for the rent of his estate 
and also in some degree for the maintenance of 
order theiein. In other paits of India zaminddrs 
have smaller estates, held sometimes in common, 
under a settlement periodically renewable 

B ib l to g i ap h y Ghulam Husain Khan, Styai 
al-Mutidakhphitin , Lucknow 1897, R. Orme, 
History of the military Ti ansae tion* of the 
British Nation tn Indostan , London 1805, Im- 
perial Gazetteer of India , Oxford 1907 — 1909, 
Yule and Burnell, Hobson- Jobson, ed William 
Crooke, London 1903, Official Recoids 

(T W. IIaig) 

ZAMORA (Ar SammUra), a town in the 
N W of Spam, capital of the province of the 
same name, 2,130 feet above sea-level on the left 
bank of the Duero, has now a much reduced 
population (16,000). The Aiab geographers of 
Spam describe it as a town in the countiy of the 
Galicians (al-jDjalalika). It was, after the conquest 
of al-Andalus, peopled by Beibers and had to be 
evacuated at the beginning of the vmffi century 
as a result of the territorial gains of the Christian 
kingdom of Leon Retaken by the Muslims, it 
was reconquered and rebuilt in 280 (893) by 
Alfonso III. c Abd al-Rahman III attacked it in 
3 2 7 (939) b ut without success, at the end of his 
reign he assisted Sancho of Navarre to reconquer it 
on his own account in 348 (959) When the hddjib 
al-MansQr [q v ] Ibn Abi c Amir, after disposing 
of his father-in-law, the general Ghalib, undertook 
m 371 (981) an expedition against Galicia, he 
gave the Umaiyad prince c Abd Allah called “Dry 
Stone” the task of taking Zamora He was not 
able to take the citadel of the town and contented 
himself with ravaging the country round and carry- 
ing off 4,000 prisoners When al-Manstlr had 
conquered Galicia and Bermudo II had arisen 


there t agam, the hd&tb, in 378 (988 — 989) after 
taking Leon, laid siege to the Chiistian prince in 
Za^nora; Bermudo fled and the inhabitants handed 
the town over to al-Mansur. A little latei m 385 
(999), the ha&tb placed a Muslim population in 
Zamora and gave the government of the town to 
Abu T-Ahwas Ma c n b. c Abd al- c Azlz [q. v.] al- 
Tudjibl This occupation did not last long, for 
Zamoia was attacked by the second c Amind ha&ib 
c Abd al-Malik al-Muzaffar in his expedition of 395 
(1005) against Galicia. After this the Muslim 
chiomclers make no mention of Zamora, which 
was now to play an important part in Castilian 
histoiy down to the end of the middle ages, 
especially in the period of the Cid. 

Bibliography . al-ldrlsl, in Saavedra, La 
Geografta de Esfana del Ednsi , Madrid 1881, 
p 59, Abu T-FidS, Takivim al-Buldan,\\. 184- 
250, al-Mas c udl, Mmudj. al-Dhahab. ed. Barbier 
de Meynaid 1 363, Yakut, Mu^djam al-Buldan , 
ed. Wustenfeld, 111. 146; al-Makkarl, Nafh al - 
Tib (Analectes\ 1 223, Ibn Haiyan, Muktabis , 
ed Antuna, Paris 1933, passim , Ibn c Idh 5 rI, a l- 
Baydn al-mughnb , 11. and 111., passim ; Dozy, 
Histone dis Musulmans d' Espagne , new ed., 
Leyden 1932, index, Dozy, Recheiches sur 
V hi stou e et la litter a tare de V Espagne pendant 
le Moyen-dge , Leyden 1881, 1 165 sqq . , E 

Ldvi-Provengal, V Espagne musulmane du X^e 
siecle , Pans 1932, index; R Men6ndez Pidal, 
La Espaha del Cid y Madrid 1929, 1. 197 sqq . 
(with plans of the town and its environs and 
pictures of its old w'alls) 

(E LEvi-Proven^ai ) 

ZAMZAM, the sacred well of Mecca, also 
called the well of IsmaTl It is in al-haiam al- 
shaiif S E of the Ka c ba opposite the coiner of 
the sanctuaiy in which the Black Stone is inserted. 
It is 140 feet deep and is surmounted by an 
elegant dome The pilgrims drink its water as 
health-giving and take it home with them to give 
it to the sick Zamzam in Arabic means “abundant 
water” and zamzama “to drink by little gulps” 
and “to mutter through the teeth” 

Muslim tradition connects the origin of this well 
with the story of Abraham It was opened by the 
angel Gabriel to save Hagar and her son lsma c Il, 
who were dying of thirst in the desert Hagar was 
the fiist to catch its water by building a wall of 
stone around it. It is at least certain that it was 
held in reverence at a very early penod. In the 
pre-Islamic period the Persians used to come there 
as a line of an old poet shows “The Peisians 
muttered their prayeis around the well of Zamzam 
fiom the earliest times” According to another 
poet, the well was visited by Sasan son of BSbak, 
the ancestor of the Sasamds 

In the period of paganism, the Djurhumls filled 
in Zamzam and threw all their treasure into it. 
Mas c udi however remarks that the Djurhumls were 
poor and that the treasuies buried there must have 
been brought not by them, but by the Persians 
The well was lediscoveied and dug out by c Abd 
al-Muttalib, the ancestor of the Prophet, who pro- 
vided it with walls of masonry; he took out of 
it two gazelles of gold, some “Kal c Iya” swords 
and some cuirasses. With the swords he made the 
door of the Ka c ba, which he covered with plates 
of gold made from one of the gazelles and he put 
the other inside the sanctuary. The water of the 
well was distributed to the inhabitants of Mecca. 
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In 297 (909) Zamzam overflowed, a thlng^vhich 
had never been known before and several pilgrims 
were drowned § 

Btbltography. Cf the art. ka c ba, 1 and 
111 ; Mas c udl, ed. g.nd transl Baibier de Meynard, 
s index; H. Kazem Zadeh, Relation d'un 
Pelertnage a La Mecque en 1910 — 79//, Paris 
1912, descriptions by various travellers Snouck 
Hurgronje, Veispr. Geschr , Naam- en Zaak- 
register, s v. Zamzam, picture in Snouck 
Huigronje, Bilder aus Mekka , Leyden 1889, 
Nrs 1 , 111.; The Travels of Ah Bey , 11 , pi. lvn 
(B. Carra de Vaux) 
ZANDAKA. [See ZindIk ] 

ZANfiJ, the name of the negro tribes 
of the east coast of Africa, given by the 
Arab historians to the rebel slaves who, having 
previously lebelled in 75 (694), for fifteenyears(255- 
270=868 — 883) terrorised lower Mesopotamia 
This rising is very important for it is a war 
of a classical type, a legular “social war’ 1 directed 
against Baghdad like those of Eunus (140 b c) 
and Spartacus (73 — 71 B. c ) against Rome, like 
that of Toussaint Louveiture in Haiti (1794 — 1801), 
like the strikes of Natal coolies led by Gandhi 
(1906—1913) against European colonisation 
The rebels were, according to Tabari, our prin- 
cipal source, employed as navvies {kassahin) , their 
task was to make lower Mesopotamia arable, to 
iemove the sebajeh. , and to pile it up in mounds 
to make the nitrous lands of the Shatt al- c Arab 
cultivable (shu/d/tya, from $hu>a^ nitre, a Persian 
term used also in c Oman, cf. de Goeje, Glossaire 
de fabait , s v k-s-h, following the Kttab aNUyun) 
They were mainly recruited from imported negro 
slaves and from the peasants of the country, grouped 
in gangs of 500 — 5,000 labourers and penned there 
homeless and hopeless, all their food being a few 
handfuls “of flour, semolina and dates”. Through 
contact with the Islam of then masters, by a 
process of spiritual induction, these unfoitunate 
cieatures learned that they had a light to exist 
and to a minimum of justice, the influence of 
the Muslim cenobites of the neighbouring hermitages 
of c Abbadan was perhaps also felt. 

These slaves then found a leader who was 
resolved to put an end to their misery, an c Alid 
pretender with a disputed but perhaps genuine 
pedigiee, for al-Blrunl says that the Shfis still 
celebrated his festival on Ramadan 26, he took 
the name of c Alf b. Muhammad b Ahmad b c Isa 
b. Zaid b. c Abbas b c AlI b Husain b c Ali and 
was called al-Burku c i “the veiled” Assisted by a 
certain Rashid Kuimatl (peihaps connected with 
the Karmatian propaganda then just beginning), 
by a millei and a lemonade seller, he had the oath 
of fealty swoin to him by his uinaway slaves 
( ubbak ) in an oath bt ’ l-talak in the Karmatian 
fashion [cf karmatians, suraii)jIya] ; he raised 
the standard of rebellion on the 7*h Ramadan 255 
(868) and uttered the KuPanic verse called of 
the shurat (ix 112) devoting himself to war to 
the knife (khuruft ghadb^n bt 'Hah) 

Our souices unfoitunately give few details of his 
system of government which was of a communistic 
type They lefer almost exclusively to the course of 
the war which was waged mercilessly on the Zandj 
by the c Abbasid regent Muwaflfak. Setting out from 
Cjubba 3 , the Zandj leader divided his foices, armed 
with slings, into two divisions (1. the Zantfj in 
the strict sense, 2. Furatiya , fLurtnafiya, Nuba) 


and supported by the Arab tribe of the BanH 
Tamlm with a fleet he took in succession U bulla, 
c Abbadan, southern Ahwaz and finally the great 
city of Basra He advanced as far as Wasit (264 = 
877), Djabbul, Nu c m2nlya, Djardjara’iya and R 5 ra- 
hurmuz. The regent, realising the greatness of 
the danger, mobilised all his forces for a second 
offensive It took him three years to finish the 
war; first he broke through the five enceintes of 
the camp of Mani c a, then laid siege to the Zand] 
headquarters at Mukhtara (268 = 881), on the 
canal Abu ’ 1 -KhasIb south of Basra; it only capi- 
tulated in 269 (882) and al-Burku c i was killed on 
2"d Safar 270 (883) The rebellion was savagely 
suppressed, those who had fled returned and the 
old order was restored. 

Btbltography Tabari, ed de Goeje, 111. 
1742 — 1787, 1835 — 2103, Th Noldeke, Sketches 
from Eastern History , p. 146-175, P. Casanova, 
in Revue Numtsmatique , 1893, p 510 — 516; J. 
Walker, in f.R.A.S , 1933, p 651 — 656. 

(L. Massignon) 

ZANJ 3 JAN, a town in northern Peisia, 
capital of the province of Khamsa which lies 
between Kazwln, Hamadhan, Adharbaidjan and 
Gllan. 

Geogiaphy The town of Zandjan is situated 
on the river Zanganarud (the old name of which, 
accoiding to the Nuzhat al-Kulub , p 22 1, was 
Madj-rQd), which runs from east to west and joins 
the Safld-rud [q v ] on its right bank. Zandjan 
is an important station on the great road from 
Adharbaidjan to Kazwln and thence to Tihran and 
Khuiasan Zandjan is also at the junction of several 
other roads to the north, that to Ardabll [cf. 
tarom] and Gllan (via Masula) , to the S W., that 
to Maragha [q. v ] and to Sa 3 m-Kal c a [q v . N°. i] ; 
to the south, that to Hamaflhan. This last road 
used occasionally to be used by pilgrims coming 
from the north who wished to avoid the proximity 
of Kurdistan. 

The country to the south of Zandjan which is 
under it has been rarely visited by travellers but 
is represented on our maps with sufficient clear- 
ness In 1880 seveial engineers worked there on 
behalf of the Peisian government, who had learned 
that theie were deposits of gold there 

The 17 districts of the province of Khamsa are 
as a rule named after the rivers of the Safld-rud 
basin (H. Schindler). Abhar-rud (cf. Y 5 knt, 1. 
104, in Peisian Awhar, explained as “mill water”; 
its waters flow to the plain of Kazwln), Do-d 5 nge, 
Khoda-b&ndelii, Sudjas-rtld (cf. Yakut, 111 40 and 
Istakhrl, p 196 , the present capital is Madjld- 2 b 5 d), 
Sohraward (Yakut, 111 203 often confused 

with Shahrazur, q. v.), Idjarud (to the south 

of the Zandjan-Takht-i Sulaiman road), Kfz?l-ga£i- 
rud, AngurSn, Uryad « Oyrat), Golabarud, Bizina- 
rud, Kani-beglu, Armoghan, T 5 rom [q v ], Khuyfin- 
cay, Gaimab, Zandjanarfid. 

Although ZandjSn lies considerably to the east 
of Adharbaidjan, it belongs to the Turkish linguistic 
zone (cf Fortescue, The Western Elburz , in G . 
y, 1924, April, p. 310). The province is mainly 
inhabited by Af&hars [q. v.] whose amirs were still 
able to play a part in politics m 1914 — 1916. 
Besides the Afshars, there is the tribe of Doweyran, 
who consider themselves Sh 5 h-sewkn [q. v.]. 

History Andreas ( Pauly- Wissowa, Realencykl 
i. 731) has very ingeniously identified ZandjSn with 
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*Ay&v% xvx (**A %&vyotvot) in Ptolemy, vi 2,11 Thomas 
Artsiuni (transl. Brosset, p. 193) calls it 2 angan. 
According to the Nuzhat al-Kulub , p. 6 1, the town 
was built (rebuilt) by Ardashu BabakSn under the 
name of Shahin. Zan^j 5 n is rarely mentioned in 
history. The Muslims coming from Raiy took it 
in 24 (=645; Baladhuu, p 322; Yakut, 11 948) 
Ibn Khuidacjhbih, p 57, includes Zandjan in 
the “Pahlawi” countries ( hi lad al-Bahlawiyin ) and 
it is curious that according to the Nuzhat al-Kulub 
the people of Zandjan “speak pure Pahlawi”, 1 e 
a northern Iranian dialect The intermediary position 
of ZandjSn is reflected in the Aiab geogiapheis, 
who treat it sometimes under al-Djibal (Istakhil, 
p. 198), sometimes under Dailam (ibid , p. 195) 
sometimes under Adhaibaidjan (Mukaddasi, p 386), 
sometimes under Raiy (Mukaddasi, p 386). 

In the tenth century, Zandjan came within the 
sphere of the activities of the Dailamis[cf. musahrI] 
The stronghold of Sar-djahan is often mentioned 
in the N E. of Zandjan (to the north of the 
KohrQd; cf sa 3 in-kal c a, N° 2, Nuzhat al-Kulub, 
p 64) Under the Mongols Zandjan was ruined 
and the region between Zandjan and Tabriz 
attracted the tribes of the conquerors The name 
of the district of CrySd still preserves the mem 017 
of the Oyrat The Ilkhan Arghun was buried in 
the district of Sudjas ( Komk-i Aighun, “Arghun’s 
sanctuary”, Nuzhat al-Kuliib, p 64, transl p 69) 
At the beginning of the xivth centuiy, Zandjan was 
close to the new capital Sultanlya [q v] The Nuz- 
hat al-Kulub^ written in 1340, contains many details 
about the region of Zandjan (p 56, 61, 106, 182, 
217, 221) At this time the revenues of the town 
were 12,000 dinars and those of the district 8,000 
dinars In the post-Safawid peuod, the arena of 
Turco-Persian struggle extended as far as Zandjan. 
In the XIX th century Zandj 5 n was best known as 
one of the centres of the Babls who in 1266 (1850) 
there offered armed resistance to the government 
(cf 7 V; ikk-t djadid , transl Browne, p. 1 3 5 — I ^ 9 ) 
Bibliography Morier, A fourney, 1812, 
p 261; Ouseley, Travels , 1819, in 386 (reckons 
10,000 inhabitants in Zandjan), Ritter, Lrdkunde , 
vin. 623 — 624, Hommaire de Hell, Voyage , 111. 
91 — 94, Khanikow, Khozdentye v Kerbelu , in 
Trtidl Vost Otd I Arkheol Ob she , 1864, v 111 
353 — 383 (journey of a pilgrim from Tabriz to 
Karbala^ via Zandjan-Hamadhan ; the distance 
between the two last named places is estimated 
at 30 farsakhs), de Fihppi, Note di via^gio m 
Persia , Milan 1865, p. 180 — 193, Houtum- 
Schindler, Neue Angaben d Miner air etch turner 
Persiens und Notizen uber die Gegend westlich 
von Zendjan , m Jahrbuch d K. K geolog 
Rcichsanstalt , Vienna 1881, p 16 1 — 19 1, do, 
Retsen tin n - w . Persien , in Z. Ges Erdk ., 
Berlin 1883, xvm , p. 320 — 331 (gold at 
Kawand; 20—24 thousand inhabitants in Zandjan; 
altitude 5,185 feet); cf ibid., 1875, xlv -> P* 6 5 , 
Browne, The Babt insurrection at Zandjan , in 
J R.A.S , 1897, p 761 — 827; do, A year 
amongst the Persians , p. 72 — 745 Stahl, Reisen 
tn Zentral - und West-Persien , in Peterm . Mitt., 
li , 1905, map 2 (roads west of Zandjan); do, 
Reisen tn Nord - und West-Persien, ibid , 
I111., 1907, p. 1 21 — 126, map (road: Tabrlz- 
ZandjSn-HamadhSn ; 25-30 thousand inhabitants 
in Zandjan), Le Strange, The Lands of the 
East . Caliphate, p. 22 1, 223; Schwarz, Iran irn 
Mittelalter, p. 729 — 73 1. (V. MlNORSKY) 
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al-JANEJANI, c Izz ai-DIn c Abd at.-Wahh£b 
b. IbrXhIm b. c Abd ai.-Waiihab b. Abu ’l-Ma c AU 
at^KhazraujI, also called al- c IzzI, an Arabic 
grammarian, who lived in the first half of the 
vnth (xm th ) centuiy The place and date of his 
bnth are unknown and the date of his death is 
also unceitain The few facts that we know of the 
his life aie given us by Iladjdji Khalifa, who in 
giving the works of al-ZandjSni adds what the 
latter says about their date and place of com- 
position. We thus know that he stayed in MSsul 
in 637 (1239) where he finished his al-Mtfub 
c amma fi ’ l-Sihdh wa ’ l-Mughrib , a work on the 
dictionaries $ihah and al-Mughrtb. Later he was 
in Baghdad, where, as he tells us at the end of the 
woiks, he finished the commentaiy called al-Hadl 
on his giammatical work Mabadl fi ’ l-Tasrif in 
654 (1256) and the two volume commentary al- 
Kdfi on his grammatical work al-Hadl fi W-Nahw 
lie also finished his Mtnan al-Hadl fi ’ l-Nahw 
wa V- Tasttf at the same time Next year he 
completed a commentaiy on the Kustds fi ’ llArud 
of al-Zamakhshari, called Tufiilh al-Mikyas fi 
Tafsir al-Kustdi ' Accoiding to Hadjdji Khalifa, 
he died some time aftei 655 (1257) but we do 
not know the exact date Besides these and other 
works on grammar, he wiote a book on the use 
of the astiolabe and made a collection of Arabic 
poems The lattei book, called al-Madnun bihi 
c ala ghati 1 Ahlihi, is an anthology on the lines 
of the ffamdsa of Aba r lamm 5 m 01 of al-Buhturi. 
It contains verses by Arab poets of the time 
of the Djahilfya, of the MukhadramQn [see ML T - 
kjj\dram] and of the post-classical period, which 
he took from their diwans and earlier anthologies. 
A commentary on it was written by c Ubaid Allah 
b c Abd al-Kafi b. c Abd al-Madjid al- c UbaidI Neither 
Hadjdji Khalifa nor al-Suyntt, who mentions al- 
Zandj 3 nl in the Bughyat al-Wtlat fi Tabakat 
al-Lughawiyln wa ’ l-Nuhdt (Cairo 1326, p 318), 
mentions this collection. 

Bibliography Biockelmann, GAL, 1. 
283, 474, Iladjdji Khalifa, ed Flugel, cf. index, 
vu 944, E J Sarkis, Dictionnaif e Encyclopi- 
dtque de Bibliographie Arabe , Cairo 1928-1930; 
al-Suyuti, Bughyat al-Wu c at fi Tabakat al- 
Lughaiuiyin wa ’ l-Nuhat , Cairo 1326, p 318; 
al-Zandjam, al-Madnun bihi \ ala ghairi Ahlihi , 
ed I. B Yahuda, Cairo 1913 — 1915. 

(Ilsl Lichtknstadter) 

ZANGl. [See Zeng! ] 

ZANZIBAR (al-Zani2Jabar), capital of the 
island of the same name, which lies off the 
east coast of Africa in 6° South Lat The town 
is on the west side of the island 26 miles N. E 
of the harbour of Bagamoyo in 6° 9' S. Lat. and 
39 0 15' East Long, and forms a triangular peninsula 
I i/2 miles in length, which runs from east to west 
and affords a roomy anchorage, one of the best 
in Africa. The pemnsula is connected with the 
mainland of the island by a narrow isthmus on 
which there is a cemetery ; on the bay is the native 
quarter n’Gambo and there is also an Indian and 
a Euiopean quarter The town which, since the 
Anglo-German agreement of July 1, 1890, has 
been the centre of the judicial, military and ad- 
ministrative authorities of the English protectorate 
and at the last census (1931) had 45,276 inhabitants, 
owes its rise to Sult 5 n Saiyid Sa c Id of MaskaJ and 
Zanzibar who made it his capital in 1832 and by able 
policy made it the principal commercial centre of 
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East Africa from Cape Guardafui to Deldgc§ Bay 
He and his successors have also done a great deal 
for the architectural development of the to'^jn 
Sa'ld himself built a palace m Zanzibar and at 
Mtoni, thiee miles s*way, Sultan Barghash built a 
new palace m Chukwani, which was connected 
with Zanzibar by a railway, and other buildings 
in the town and brought watei from Mtoni to 
Zanzibar The town is noted for its fruits* bananas, 
lemons, mangoes, oianges, cocoa-nuts; it is con- 
nected by good motor loads with the towns of 
Mkokotom, Chwaka, and Fumba and by seven 
miles of lailway with Bububu. The Eastern Tele- 
graph Company maintains a cable between Mom- 
basa [q v ] (Munbasa) and Zanzibar which secures 
communication with the ports of East and South 
Africa, c Aden, Egypt, India, China and Fuiope 
Theie is wireless telegraphy between Pemba and 
Zanzibai, which are also connected by telephone 
Connections by sea are maintained by a number 
of steamship lines, such as the Clan— Ellcrman— 
Ilarnson and Ellerman-Bucknall lines, the German 
East Africa line from Hamburg via the Cape of 
Good Hope and Suez, the Compagnia Italiana Trans- 
atlantica with Genoa, Masawwa c , c Aden, Italian 
Benadir and Kenya, the Navigazione LibeiaTriestina 
with Venice via the Cape of Good Hope and 
Suez, the United Netherlands Navigation Company 
with the Dutch Indies and Holland, the Koninklijke 
Paketvaaitmaatschappij with Java, the Os>aka Shose 
Kaisha with Japan and South America, the Cowasjee 
Dinshaw & Brotheis with Kismayu, the Bntish 
India Steam Navigation Company with Bombay 
and Durban. In 1931, 346 ocean steamcis with a 
total tonnage of 1,467,000 tons called at Zanzibar 
as well as 316 coasting steameis of 125,000 leg 
tons, 3,562 dhows with a total of 69,000 reg 
tons The principle article of commeice is the 
clove, the cultivation of which was introduced by 
the Arabs in 1820, and copia It is to these that 
Zanzibar owes its wealth The other local products 
play a smaller pait m the expoit trade, hides and ; 
leather, peppei, soap and copal Articles imported 
foi export to the mainland are cotton goods, rice, 
colonial pioducts, petroleum, soap and provisions. 
Imports from Africa consist mainly of copra, lvoiy, 
hides, leathei. copal lesin, which are sent to 
England, India, Amenca and Europe. The harbour 
is a base for whale-fishers in the Antarctic seas 
and as such of considerable importance. Zanzibar 
is also the headquarters of all the firms that tiade 
with the mainland, English, Geiman, Portuguese 
and Indian Among the population the industrious 
Indians with 10,926 take second place after the 
26,646 Africans. The Parsis, mainly fiom Bombay, 
are the largest contingent Some of them engage in 
intellectual professions bu tthey are mainly merchants 
and officials in the English service The Muslim 
population is Sunni of the §hafi c i school, only the 
lultng dynasty and its lelatives aie of the IbadI 
sect [see AiiXmiLs], Zanzibar has three Christian 
missions. The Church of England Universities’ 
Mission to Central Africa (founded 1864) maintains 
a hospital, a training school for teacheis and a 
high school; there is also a cathedral. The Roman 
Catholic Peies du Saint-Esprit have had a mission 
in Zanzibar since 1856 

Btbltogiaphy F. B Pearce, Zanzibar 
Past and Pi (sent (1920), Kenya , Uganda and 
Zanzibar , Handbooks pi epai cd under the direction 
of the hist 01 teal section of the Foreign Office^ 


N° 96, London 1920, p. 52, 57 sq ., 72, 89 sq.\ 
Colontal Reports Annual , N°. 1587, Annual 
Report on the social and economic progress of 
the people of Zanzibar Protectorate , igji, London 
1932, Ethel Younghusband, Glimpses of East 
Aft tea and Zanztbar , London 1910, p 212 sqq. 
(with illustrations), W. H. Ingrams, Chronology 
and genealogies of Zanzibar , Zanzibar 1926. 

(A. Grohmann) 

II The Swahili population. 

Swahili, a name “nowadays generally accepted 
to mean the mixed race — a blend of the aboriginal 
coast natives, slaves biought from the up-country 
region, and Arabs — which lives m most of the 
towns on the coast and in Zanzibar” (Ingrams, 
p 30, for a list of the principal tribes referred 
to, see p. 220) The word is evidently derived 
from Sawahtl (pi. of Sahil ), a name used from the 
eaihest times by Arab writeis to denote the east 
coast of Africa, but it is not clear when it was 
first applied to the people, who are usually called 
Zand; [q. v ] Strandes points out (p. 161) that 
the name “Swahili” nowhere occurs in the Portu- 
guese records The mixed race originated as early 
as the beginning of the Christian era, probably 
eailier, since the author of the Periplus mentions 
it as an established fact that Arab traders settled 
on the coast and married native women (Schoff, 
p 28) Of post-Islamic settlements, the most 
northerly would seem to be the oldest, Pate, if 
tiadition can be trusted, was founded in 69(689). 
Swahili in general seem to look to this northern 
area as the country cf their origin ( nchi ya astli) 
and consider the dialects of Lamu and Mombasa 
as, in a sense, classical The language of the older 
poems, which has supplied the conventions of 
modern poetry, is called Kitigozi and is said to 
have been spoken in the district about Mahndi 
(Steere 2 ) Duarte Barbosa mentions that the “Moors” 
of Kilwa spoke Arabic, and this has continued 
to be the case with recent immigiants and those 
Arab families who have kept this descent unmixed; 
but, with the prevalence of slavery and the multi- 
plication of half-castes, many, if not most of whom 
attained the status of free men, a language gradually 
grew up, African in stiucture, but strongly influenced 
by Aiabic as regards vocabulary The language, 
naturally, would vary locally, according to the 
tribes with whom the Arab settlers were chiefly 
brought in contact, or whence their slaves were 
diawn, but it is clear that these wrere mainly, if 
not entirely, Bantu-speaking. It is true that, ac- 
cording to Lamu tradition, the natives found by 
the first settlers on the island of Pale were Wabom, 
a hunting tube who still inhabit the forests of 
the Tana Valley, speaking a non-Bantu language, 
of which very little has hitherto been recorded. 
Whether this is so or not, no trace of Boni 
speech seems to be discoverable in Swahili. 

It is clear that no distinct “Swahili” tribe existed 
pnor to and apait from the extraneous infiltrations 
above indicated — Arab, Persian (possibly pre- 
Islamtc and certainly dating from, at least, the 
settlement of Kilw*a, 975 a d. ; Ingrams, p. 76, 
126, Hollis, p. 275, 282), possibly Indian and 
Indonesian. — A Swahili, at the present day, 
may be pure African, without a trace of Arab or 
other foreign descent. 

As might be expected from the circumstances, 
there is no uniform physical type, but nearly all, 
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except a minority of pure Arabs, show definite 
African characteristics Within the same family 
there may be various gradations of colour, while 
some members have woolly hair and others wavy 
or straight Burton’s descuption (p. 414 sqq ) appears 
somewhat of a cai icature, and this applies still 
more to his account of then charactei ; but he 
was apt to look on everything African with a 
jaundiced eye (cf. Ingrams, ch. xlvn ) All Swahili, 
with insignificant exceptions (conversions to Chnsti- 
anity are very few), are professed Muslims, usually 
Sunnis of the Shafi c I school, the Arabs are all, 
or mostly, Ibadi (Ingrams, p 188 — 193, 434) 
But, as elsewhere, among the less instructed, there 
is a consideiable infusion of animism At Mombasa, 
e. g., vows and offerings are made at the giave 
of a saint known as SJiehe Jundani, usually in 
order to injure some enemy Ingrams (p 435 sqq ) 
enumerates various superstitions and magical piac- 
tices, with references (p. 501, 505) to some ab- 
normal occuirences (appaiently related on good 
authority), which have never been satisfactorily 
explained 

The Swahili language, as already stated, is 
essentially African — and specifically Bantu — in 
structure, though it cannot be said to be based 
on any one Bantu language. The Pokomo of the 
Tana Valley would probably be the tribe with 
whom the early settlers of Pate and I amu came 
most in contact, and, certainly, the influence of 
their language on the Lamu dialect of bwahili is 
unmistakable. On a superficial view it would seem 
that they were the only Bantu-speaking tribe with- 
in the reach of the northern Aiab settlements 
until the sixteenth century, when, according to 
their tradition, the “Nyika” tribes moved south- 
westward from “Shungwaya” But there is no 
evidence that this place (now included m Italian 
Somaliland) was their original home There is no 
reason to doubt that this migration was preceded 
by unrecorded movements from the south or the 
west. Ingrams’s argument (p. 64) that the natives 
mentioned in the Penplns could not have been 
Bantu is hardly conclusive, it must be boine in 
mind, inter alia , that “Bantu” is no more a 
racial designation than “English-speaking peoples” 
would be. 

The general characteristics of the Bantu languages 
may be summarised as agglutinative structure, 
the system of noun-classes and absence of gram- 
matical gender The noun-classes in Swahili have 
undergone considerable attrition, indicating a long 
course of development and, also, extensive foreign 
contact. One is struck by the comparative rarity 
of vocal images (. Lautbilder), so remarkable a 
feature in e. g. Zulu, Nyanja and Yao, and also 
by the development of the relative clause — a 
stumbling-block to European students, which is 
absent in the more primitive forms of Bantu speech. 

Of foreign elements in the Swahili vocabulary, 
the Arabic is obviously the most conspicuous. It 
has played the same part m Swahili as Latin in 
the Teutonic tongues, more especially in English. 
As might be expected, many such are technical 
terms of theology or ritual: dua , kusah ( ku - being 
the infinitive prefix), kusujudu,imamu, holuba,t tc 
The adoption of such words as sultam , amin , dola 
is an obvious necessity ; also names of objects 
introduced by the Arabs sahani = plate, sufuna = 
metal pot, or of a = upper story of a house, jahazi = 
sailing-ship, and many more. In some cases the 


mtroc^ictlon of an Arabic word seems quite un- 
necessary, e g. samaki , for the old Swaluli swi~ 
fisjp (found in Pokomo as nswt), wasili for fika = 
arrive, tudi for uya = return (cf. Zulu buyd), 
zamant for kale = long ago, tnahalt for pantu = 
place. Aiabic influence on Swahili grammar is 
confined to the introduction of piepositions and 
conjunctions (paits of speech noticeably wanting in 
Bantu), such as hatta y lakim , wala, ( kwa ) sababu , 
btlla , etc , which may be said to supply a felt 
want and ceitainly facilitate literary composition. 

The pronunciation of Aiabic words has, naturally, 
been considerably modified, largely by the intro- 
duction of vowels between two consonants, as 
rtzxkt from rtzk since all Swahili syllables are 
open. An interesting point emerges in connection 
with the words haiufit (?aif) and harusi (Wj), 
where the aspirate, in popular pronunciation, has 
taken the place of c (it is omitted by some speakers, 
which, indeed, is considered more correct) Else- 
where c is reduced to a mere glottal stop, or 
simply disregaided; gh — except by pedantic Ara- 
bizeis — is pronounced sometimes as g, some- 
times as h The vocalisation of Aiabic verbs has 
occasioned some peiplexity inzuku from razaka , 
safin from safara But, as Seidel has pointed out 
(p 101), Arabic verbs m Swahili are taken from 
the impel feet, not from the ground-form Persian 
loan-words occur sporadically, some, possibly, 1m- 
poited at an early stage, e g borna , “a fortified 
enclosure”;/tfw£tf, “cotton”, kiboko ”, hippopotamus” 
(but primarily the whip made from the animal’s 
hide), from cZibuk Some have probably come 
through Arabic, as surwalt , “trousers”, marijant y 
“coral”, bustani , “gaiden” Loan-words from 
Portuguese are not numerous, mesa, “table” ; gereza, 
derived from igreja , but now used to mean “fort” 
or “prison”; rnvtnyo , from vinho , and several 
words connected with card-games Recently there 
have been extensive boirowings from English 

It is uncertain how long the Arabic script has 
been in use for writing Swahili, no MSS. as yet 
discovered would appear to be more then 200 
years old, yet such a poem as the Inktdiafi , which 
Taylor (Stigand, p 94) conjectures to have been 
composed earliei than 1498, can hardly have been 
orally transmitted, and, in fact, presupposes a 
long period of culture The Arabic script is still 
extensively used for correspondence, especially at 
Zanzibar and the towns north of Mombasa, though 
an increasing acquaintance with the Roman 
charactei, acquired m Mission and Government 
schools, is tending to displace it, indeed, is far 
better adapted for rendering the sounds of Swahili. 

The Persian and o are very generally used 
for p and /, though less educated writers some- 

y y 

times employ and l 3 , e. g. for 

pepo , vitu. Ch ( Is ) is rendered, sometimes by 

sometimes, chiefly by Northern scribes, by ^ ; g 

by occasionally by and h , hg by £. A nasal 

before another consonant (as in the common com- 
binations mb, ny , nz) is usually omitted (thus 
- y 

nyumba is written ^ ut nt * * s frequently ren- 

dered by the sign j for kwenda). It follows 
that Swahili m Arabic script cannot be read with- 
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out the vowel points, and even with ’then, if 
carelessly placed. An example of the confusion 
thus produced is quoted by Steere 1 (p. 6). Ji 
The existing Swahili literature (apart from that 
produced, under European encouragement, during 
the last few decades) is conhned to poetry The 
lyrics ascribed to Liongo Fumo, if genuine, probably 
go back to the xmth century at latest. Of the 
numerous poems collected by the late C. G Buttner, 
three were published by him in Anthologie, and 
one, since his death, by Memhof, in Z. K (11. 
1911 — 1912) The collections of the late W. E 
Taylor still remain in MS lhe art of poetry is 
still being cultivated, as shown by the recent work 
of Muhammad b. Abu Bakar b. c Omar (Kijuma) 
at Lamu and Bwana Silimu at Mombasa. 

The metric system, ouginaliy borrowed from 
Arabia, has been modified in accoidance with the 
genius of the language, with its uniform penultimate 
stress and richness of vocalisation 

It must not be foigotten that, side by side with 
these products of conscious literary art, we find 
a living stream of folk-poetry, comparable to that 
of Southern Europe Specimens of such folk-songs 
have been collected by Zache, Veiien and others. 

Bibliography. See the aiticle mombasa, 
also Ingrams, Zanzibar , its History and its 
People, London 1931; Strandes, Die Portugiesen- 
zeit von Deuhch- und Englisch-Ostafnka , Berlin 
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1894, Velten, Prosa und Poesie der Suaheh, 
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(Alice Werner) 

ZAR is in Arabic a loanwoid from Amhanc, 
as the popular beliefs in the genu zar were 1m- 
poited from Abyssinia into the Islamic world. 
Similar ideas about genu who may temporarily 
become incarnate in particular human beings, are 
found in various Muslim countnes of Asia and 
Africa where they have special names, such as 
burl (Nigeria and Tripolitania) and amok (Malaya). 
This article, however, is concerned only with the 
habits of the zUr adopted with that name in 
Egypt, Iiidjaz and c Om&n, besides Abyssinia. 

In Abyssinia itself the name zar is of 
non-Semitic origin. Zar is very piobably derived 
from the name of the supreme divinity of the 
pagan Kuabites, the God-Heaven called in Agau 
(Bilen): 4 far\ and m Sidama languages (Kaffa): 
yard; (Buoro). dard. The ancient pagan god 
became in christianized Abyssinia a malevolent 
genius; and in this way the animistic practices, 
which in the paganism of the Kushites were 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, IV . 


directed only to the minor superhuman beings, 
passed into Abyssinian Christianity (and then into 
Islam) with the proper name of the God-Heaven 
who had been reduced to a minor rank. 

In Abyssinia Christians and Muslims believe 
that the zar (who lives especially in rivers, sti earns 
and other running waters) may be driven out 
of the body of the possessed person by the use 
of amulets or rites common to the followers of 
both religions. During these rites the zar is sum- 
moned “to tell his name”, because that would 
cause him to lose his power. 

By the peoples of Southern Ethiopia (Galla and 
Sidama), however, besides these exorcistic rites, 
there are other ceremonies intended to force 
the evil spirit to enter the bodies of initiated 
persons. When the evil spirit has possessed these 
persons, they prophesy and each word or gesture 
by them is believed to be a revelation by the 
spirit. 

In Egypt the ceremonies connected with the 
zar were probably imported in the xix*h century; 
and their Amhanc name zclr and their exor- 
cistic character are clear evidence of their origin 
from Northern ^Semitic) Abyssinia ( The popular 
Arabic etymology recorded by Zwemer : *zar 
because he is a [sinister] visitor” has, of course, 
no real basis) I he exorcistic ceremony is often 
conducted by a woman, the sheikha or c anfa at - 
sikka. The spirit must be ditferently treated ac- 
cording to its place of origin (they distinguish genu 
from Cairo, Upper Egypt, Sudan etc) it is 
necessary, therefore, to get “the right melody, 
the right song and right clothes”, all these things 
being different for the Cairme or Sudanese etc. 
spmts. The songs are accompanied by little drums 
and dances. A sacrifice of fowls is also usually 
offered to the spirit lhe ceremony may last, in 
special cases, many nights Pamphlets condemning 
the zar practise 3 have been printed in Cairo. 

In the H 1 dj a z the belief in the zar was imported, 
according to bnouck Hurgronje, by Abyssinian 
slaves, it has the same characteristics as in Egypt 
and is widely diffused among Meccan women. 
The dieiliha, who conducts the rues, tries to 
ascertain the nationality of the zar by questioning 
him euher in vulgar Arabic or m a particular 
je 5 r-language known ouly to initiated persons. 

To c O m 5 n the zar has come in the same 
way. A plural ( ziran ) of the name zar in the dialect 
of ‘’Oman seems to be unknown elsewhere. 

In Somaliland only do we find, besides the 
exorcistic rites, other ceremonies intended to 
procure the incarnation of the genius (called m 
Somali: sar). 
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ZARANDJ, a town in Persia, the former 
capital and principal town of Sidjtstan to the 
south of Heiat, at a distance of ten days’ journey 
in a desert travel sed by canals led from the river 
Hindmend (Hilmend) Attacked by al-Rabi c b 
Ziyad al-Hanthi in 30 (651), he left it to the 
satrap Parwiz on payment of 200 slaves, each 
carrying a basin of gold. At the end of 2 l / 2 years, 
al-RabI c was replaced by c Abd al-RahmSn b. bamuia 
who besieged the satrap in the citadel and made 
peace on payment of 2,000,000 duhams and 
2,000 slaves. At one time fortified and surrounded 
by a ditch as was its suburb, it had five iron 
gates the new gate and the old on the Ffirs side 
in the west, the gate of Karkoye on the Khuiasan 
side in the noith, the gate of Nishak on the Post 
side and the gate al-lVam towards the villages The 
houses were built in vaulted porticoes of brick ( azad; 
mdkuda) because wood there was eaten by ants 
It had been a palace of Wkub b. Laith, the white 
Saflartd [cf safi-arids] and of his brother c Amr, 
inside the town was a building called Arg (fortress, 
arx) which was the treasury built by 'Amr. There 
were markets around the principal mosque, one 
of them was built by c Amr who made it a wakj 
of the mosque, a hospital, and a mosque called 
Hat am There were canals inside the town Two 
great reservoirs of running water supplied the 
greater part of the private houses and gardens 
The two minarets of the great mosque were famous 
It was taken by Tlmui in 785 (1383) and 
destroyed, its inhabitants were massacied Its ruins 
lie around the modern villages of Zahidan (remains 
of a tower) and SljahnstSn, along the old bed of 
one of the canals led fiom the Hilmend and dried 
up since the middle ages 

Zarandj was, in eai ly times, the name of the 
province (za> anta) and of the people who inhabited 
it ( Zipxyyoi , Arrian) 

Bibliography : Yakut, Mifdjam^u 926 = 
Barbier de Meynard, Diet de la Perse , p 284, 
B G.Aj 1. 239, 11. 297, 111 305, Baladhurl, 
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Ya c kubl, B G A viu 281, Hamd Allah Mu* 
stawfi, p 142, transl Le Strange, p. 141, c Ali 
Yazdl, 1 362, Dimashkl, transl Mehren, p 119, 
247, H Rawlinson, m J.R.G.S , 1873, P 280, 
283, 284, F. Goldsmid, Eastern Persia , 1 301, 
A. H Savage Landor, Across coveted Lands , 
11 228 (map); Sykes, Penta , p 375, 382, 383, 
Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate , 
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ai -ZARNUD jI, Burhan al-DIn, an A 1 a b 
philosopher. His ism is not known and his 
period can only be approximately stated Ahlwardt 
in the Berlin Catalogue under N°. ill says that 
Mahmud b. Sulaiman al-KaffawI (d. 990= 1562) 
m his A c lam al-A&iyar mtn Fukahi? Madhhab 
al-Nu'man al-Mu&pitar puts our author m the twelfth 
class of the Hanaffs and from this calculates that 
he flourished about 620 (1223). In agreement with 
this is the fact that Eduard van Dyck, Iktifl f 
al-fCani£ bi-nia huwa Cairo 1896, p. 190, 

describes our philosopher, m agreement with Hadjdji 
Khalifa, N°. 3134, as a pupil of the author of 
th z Hidaya fi Puri? al-Ltkh , i. e. BurhSn al*Dln 
c AlI b. Abl Bakr al-Farg^anl al-MargJilnanl [q v.]. 
The latter died m 593 (1197); and al-ZamQdjI in 
fact quotes him in his Ta c lim aBMuld’alltm several 
times as his teacher and with the eulogy for the 
dead. The other authorities cited in this book, so 


I far at tfyen dates are known, also confirm Ahi- 
wardt’s date. For example al-ZainUdjI mentions 
F^Jihr al-IslSm al-Hasan b. MansQr al-FarghSnl 
Kadikhan [q. v.], who died in 592 (1196), as his 
teacher In another passage* he lecords that the 
Shaikh Zahir al*Din al-Hasan b. c Ali al-Mai ghlnanl 
recited verses before him (Brockelmann, G. A . Z., 
1. 379 puts him rather too late, for his fathei died 
in 506 [1112] and the above mentioned Kadikhan 
was his pupil, see vol 111, p. 280, N° 11). He 
further tells us that he heard a stoiy from Shaikh 
Fakhr al-Din al-Kasham The reference is certainly 
to Abu Bakr Mas'ud b Ahmad (G A Z, 1 375, 
d 587 = 1191) finally he tells us that l<ukn 
al-ldn Muhammad b. Abi Bakr Im5rn KhwahaizSde 
recited something to him and according to G . A. 
Z., 1. 429 he lived about 560 (1165) If we take 
all these data together, we come to the conclusion 
that oui author flourished a little eailiei than 
Ahhvardt thought but his woik was ceitainly com- 
posed after 593. 

The only known and only suiviving work of 
al-ZarnQdjI, Ta"lhn al-Muta^alhm Tattk al-Ta c al- 
luniy is a little vademecum for students to teach 
them the ethical outlook of the man of learning. 
1 he whole book consists simply of utterances of 
earlier writers but they are not unskilfully chosen 
and presented in an attractive way. This fact and 
the bievity of the book are the causes of its 
tremendous popularity, on the details of which 
see G A y 1 462 It is interesting to notice 

that the authonties cited by the author, so far 
as they do not belong to the fiist century, are 
almost without exception Hanafis, although the 
subject mattei has piactically nothing to do with 
the doctrine of any madhhab — Ibn lsma c il’s com- 
mentary was printed at Cairo in 1311. 

Bibliography given in the article. 

(M Pl&ssner) 

ZATI, one of the most important Otto- 
man poets of the prepaiatory classical 
period His real name was c Iwaz or Bakhihi or 
Yakh&hi (according to Latifi) Born m 876 (147 1 — 
1472) in Balfkesn in Karasf, the son of a shoemakei, 
tie followed the same trade He had no education 
In spite of all obstacles his poetical ability dis- 
played itself He was a born poet In the time 
of Sultan Bayazid he came to Constantinople. As 
his original plan of becoming a kadi after some 
training fell through on account of his deafness, 
which also prevented him from obtaining any 
public appointment, he lived the life of an un- 
attached poet, supporting himself by the presents 
his poems brought him from the sultan and the 
notables. He dedicated fcasldas to the three sultans 
in whose reigns he wrote, Sultan Bayazid, Selim I 
and Sulaiman al-Kanunl, m return for which he 
received presents and even a fief which was how- 
ever later taken from him as he did not give 
military service. 

His talent brought him a large number of patrons 
and friends (the grand vizier C AU Pasha, the 
Kadi c asker Mu 3 aiyad-zade, the Nishandji-zade Tadji- 
zade DjaTar Celebi, the Defterdar and later grand 
vizier Piri Pa4]5, KadrI Efendi, etc.). But as they 
in turn lost their offices or their lives, he was left 
penniless He therefore worked as a fortune-teller 
( rantmal ) and wiote amulets (waffc ; q.v) He had 
his booth first of all in the court of the Bayazid 
mosque and later besides Kodja Ibrahim PashS’s 
baths. There the intellect of Constantinople used 
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to gather, including the poets KhaySlr, YthyS, 
Bale! and others. Zatl was for a period a recognised 
leadei and master. He lived in great poverty, besid|K> 
he drank. He was celebrated for his ready wit afcd 
in spite of his ugliness was a popular companion. 
He died in Ramadan 953 (Nov. 1546) and was 
buried outside of the Adrianople Gate. 

ZSti’s poetic output was piodigious. This was 
partly the result of his poverty which forced him 
to write Latifi ciedits him with 3,000 ghazels, 
500 kasidas and 1,000 ruba c l’s and fcit c a’s Zatl’s 
own figures however are 1,600 ghazels and over 
400 kasidas (according to Kmall-zade). In the 
Dlwan collected by Piri Celebi there are 600 ghazels 
and 80 kasidas 

Zatl also wrote two mesne wls §hem c u~ Per wane 
(Jieze^y) and Ahmed u-Mahmiid ( remel)\ a Sheh- 
rengiz of Aduanople, a Ferrukh-name , Pal-i 
KuPan , Styer-t Nebi , a Mewlud , Laghuzlar 
(puzzles), a Ma&mct' al-La(<Ptf^ and a collection 
of anecdotes about his contemporaries. None of 
his works has been punted. His Dlwan is very 
scarce, there is a copy in the Hamidiye Library 
in Constantinople 

In view of his lack of tiaming and education, 
Zati’s high poetic gifts are surprising the vigour 
of his poems and the powei and uchness of his I 
language especially in his best penod Later he 
became feeble and artificial and continually repeats 
himself With Ahmad Pasha and Nedjati he is 
considered a mastei in the use of proveibs 
Many of his sayings have in then turn become 
proveibial 

Zatl was the chief of those who prepared the 
way for the perfect classical style, as typified in 
Bakf After Ahmad Pas^a and Nedjatl, he is the 
third founder of the Ottoman poetical language 
He sui passed all his piedecessors in power 
of language and poetic conception The depth 
of his religious conviction, which is evident in 
his poems, may be mentioned He belonged to the 
Wefa 5 order 

Bibliography Latifi, Tezkere , Constanti- 
nople 1314, p 156 — 1 61, Sehi, IJesht Bihisht 
( Tezkere ), 1325, p 107 — 108, Ziya 3 Pasha, 

Khat dbdt , 1292, m. 24 — 27, Mu c allim Nadji, 
bsami , 1308, p 141 — 142, do., MedymiPa-i 
Mtfallun , N°. 16, p 121 — 122, Thuraiya, Si- 
djill-i c othjnanl , 11 34 1 , Sami, /Camus a/-A c ldm , 
111 2224; Shihab al-Dln Sulaim&n, TdiiKh-i 

Edebiydt-i ^othnidniyCy 1328, p. 59-65, Koprulii- 
zade Mehmed Fu'ad and Shihab al-Pin Sulaiman, 
c Ofhmdnlt TcPrib/l-i Edebiydti , 1332, p 254 — 
258, F. Reshad, Ta'rlkh-i Edebiylit-i^olhmdnlye , 
1328, p. 232—245; do., Eslaf NO 54 in 
Kh azine-i Funiln. 11 63 — 64, Biusal? Mehmed 
Tahir, L Ot&mdnli Mdelliflert , 11 176 — 1 77 ; 
Ibrahim Nedjml, Tarikh-i Edebiydt Derslen , 
I338> 1. 75 — 77; Hammei-Purgstall, G 0 D , 
11 240 — 248; Basmadjian, Essai sur E histone 

de la litterature tutque , Constantinople 1910, 
p. 44 — 45 (Ph. MfcNZhL) 

ZATl (SulaimXn), a Sufi Ottoman poet, 
of Gallipoli (not Brussa, as often stated), khalifa 
of Shaikh Ism& c ll Ha^ki He died in 1151 073 ^) 
as pust-m&in of the Khalwetl monastery in Keshan. 
He left a Diwan with Safi poems and a tieatise 
in verse: Sawamh al-Nawddir ft M dr if at al* 
c Andfir (printed together), and two prose works. 
23 Es'cle-i m u te$aww 1 fdney e Dyewdb-ndme and 
Miftdh al-Mascfil. 


B i bltography * Brusalf Mehmed Tahir, 
c O£&mdnli Mu'elliflen , i. 7 2 — 73 » XhuraiyS, 
Sipyill-i z ot&mdni, it. 342 ; S2ml, Kdmus al-A'lam, 
m. 2224. (Th Menzel) 

ZAWA, a town in Persia, in &hor&s 3 n near 
NaisSbar In the time of Mujjtaddasi, it was a 
rural district which did not contain a town; but 
later (xiv‘h century) there was a fine town there 
with a citadel built of brick. It contains the tomb 
of the shaikh K.utb al-L>in Haidar, who was still 
alive in 617 (1220) whence the name of Turbat-i 
Haidari now given to the town. Mukaddasi men- 
tions a town of the same name near Ghazna ( B.G. A , 
111 50, 297) 

Bibliography Yakat, Mu c &am y li. 770, 
910 = Bar bier de Meynard, Dtcl. de la Perse y 
p 282; B. G A , 111 319^, Ibn Battuta, Voyages , 
hi 79, Kazwini, Athdr , p. 251, Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi, ed. Le Strange, p I54,transl,p 152; 
F Goldsmid, Eastern Persia , p. 353 , Le Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate , p. 356. 

(Cl. Huart) 

al-ZAWA Wl. [See Ibn Mu c rl ] 

ZA WILA, the name of two towns in 
North Africa 

1 Zawllat al-Mahdiya (according to al- 
Bakri Zuwaila) built by the Fatunid c Ubaid Allah 
al-Mahdi (d Rabi c I 14, 322) situated a bowshot 
distant from ai-Mahdiya, of which it was a suburb. 
According to Idrisi the two towns formed one It 
had fine bazaars and buildings and many merchants 
resided there who went to their businesses m 
Mahdiya in the day The town was surrounded 
by a wall even on the side facing the sea, the 
ldnd side was further protected by a great ditch. 
The wall built by al-Mu c izz b Badls Sharaf al- 
Dawla (d bhawwal 1, 453) was 2 miles long and 
had iron gates weighing 1,000 cwts, 30 spans high, 
each studded with 6 lbs of heavy nails In the 
vicinity of Zawila weie hamlets, farms and country 
houses, belonging to the people of the town who 
practised agriculture and cattle-rearing here, the 
principal products were barley and olives, the oil 
went to the Levant 

2. Zawilat a l -Sudan (according to Idrisi : 
Zawila)* capital of Fazzan, lo days’ journey 
north of Waddan on that frontier of the Bilad 
al-budan which adjoins the province of Africa 
The town, which lay at an important road junction 
in the middle of the desert, had no walls, had a 
mosque, baths and bazaars, palmgroves and corn- 
fields, which were watered by camels The Muslims 
who lived here were Ibadis Many tradeis from 
Khurasan, al-Kufa and Basra used to come here. 
The exports were slaves and leather. The town 
was taken by c Ukba b. Nafi c , a general of c Amr 
b. al- c As The poet Di c bii b. c All al-KhuzS*! is 
buried here. 

Bibliography. On I . Yakut, Mid&am^ 
ed Wthtenfeld, 11. 961, al-IdrisT, Nuzhat al - 
Mushtdk , French transl. by Jaubert, 1. 258 sq.\ 
al-Bakrl, Kitdb al -Maghrib fl Dhtkr Bilad lfri - 
#iya 7va ' l- Maghrib , ed. G. de Slane 2 , Algiers 
1911, p. 29 sq ; al-ls^akhri, B.G A. } i. 40, 44, 
46, Ibn Haw^al, B.G. A., 11. 66; al-Mu^ddasi, 
B.G A. f 111. 246 • 

On 2 . al-Ya^Qbf, B. G. A vii. 345 ; al- 
Idrisi, Nuzhat al-Musjitdk , French transl. by 
Jaubert, i. 115; YS^ttt, MdJjam, ed. Wiisten- 
feld, 11. 960 sq . ; 111. 890, iv. 91 x. 

(A. Grohmann) 
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ZAWIYA, properly the corner of a build- 
i n g, was at first appled to the cell of the Christian 
monk (cf. the Gieek ym(u), then to a small 
mosque or praying room; the word still has 
this meaning in the Muslim east in contrast to a 
more important mosque ( mas&td or tjjamf). On 
the other hand the term zawiya has retained a much 
more general meaning m North Africa and is applied 
to a building or group of buildings of a 
religious nature, which resembles a monastery and 
a school. An excellent dehnition of the Maghnbi 
zawiya was given as eaily as 1847 by Daumas 
(La Kabylte , p. 60) and it seems to be in essentials 
appiopuate at the present day (cf. the quotation 
in Dozy, buppl^ s. v ) All or several of the following 
are found in a zawiya: a room for prayer with 
a tnthrab , the mausoleum of a marabout or Sharifan 
saint, which is surmounted by a dome ( kubba ) , 
a 100m set aside exclusively foi the recitation of 
the Kui 3 an; a maktab or Kui J 5 n school, hnally 
rooms for the guests of the zawiya, pilgrims, 
travellers and students. The zawiya is usually 
adjoined by a cemetery with the tombs of those 
who have during their lifetime expressed a wish 
to be buried here. “The zawiya” says Daumas, 
is, to sum up, a religious school and a free hostel, 
m these two respects it has much 111 common with 
the mediaeval monastery”. 

The conception of a zawiya has, it seems, under- 
gone a somewhat characteristic change since the 
middle ages, at least in the Muslim west, in the | 
east on the other hand the teim very soon acquired 
a dehnue meaning so that it was applied only to 
the more humble mosques and is not there used 
as an alternative for the more piecise terms like 
dau , fehankah or tekke, which are used pauicularly 
for monastic institutions which as a rule owe their 
origin to Persian Muslim mysticism In the Maghrib 
on the other hand the term zawiya appears about 
the xui th century as synonymous with rabi(a , 1 e. 
hermitage, to which a holy man retired and where 
he lived surrounded by his pupils and devotees 
(cf G S Colin, transl of al-Badisi’s Maksud, in 
A M , xxvi. [1926], p. 240, s v.). 'lhis zawiya or 
rabita is however not always identical with the 
nbat , an institution which served another purpose 
und was primarily of a military character. In this 
connection however we may note a statement of 
Ibn Marzd^ of Tlemcen (d. 781 = 1379), who in 
his monograph on the Marloid Sultan Abu 1 Hasan 
‘All, al-Musnad al sah'th al-hasan , devotes the 
42nd chapter to the zSwiyas built by this ruler 
and says the zawiya corresponds to what in the 
east is called Riba l or Khdnakdh . It may be added 
that the word nbat is also found in Morocco used 
for institutions m which the military activity was 
particularly directed to spreading Islam among 
heretics with the sword, this for example was the 
case with the nba( Asfi (cf. safi) and Sidi-khlker 
on the Wftdi-Tansift The first zawiya hermitages 
undoubtedly developed very quickly and became not 
only places of refuge from the world but also centres 
of religious and mystic life, where the ta$awwuj ’, 
hitherto the sole possession of urban scholars, 
was to be brought nearer the masses. They now 
became centres of attraction, religious schools and 
to some extent free hostels for travellers in 
search of spiritual perfection. This explains how 
Ibn Marztty could say when speaking of the 
zawiyas of his time: “It is clear that with us in 
the Magbnb the z&wiya* serve to give shelter to 


wanderers and food to travellers” (cf. also rib&t]. 

In Muslim Spain we find no zSwiyas before the 
t%ne of the Nasnds of Gianada. They theiefore 
belong to the same time as those of the Marimd 
sul^Sn Abu ’ 1 -Hasan and their foundation must 
have met the same needs. In 1903 W and 
G. Margais put forward the attractive hypothesis 
that the Maghnbi madrasas were in the intention 
of their founders, the Marinid and c Abd al- 
Wadid rulers of the xiv th century, only an 
“official recognition” of the schools attached to 
the zawiyas It is perhaps moie possible that 
these rulers endeavoured by their foundations 
alongside of the great centies of religious in- 
struction (notably the Djann c al-KarawIyin in l 4 5 s) 
to weaken to some degree the competition already 
caused in the towns and outside of them by the 
zawiya schools 

At the piesent day the most impoitant Noith 
African zawiyas, whether they are now in the 
large towns or in the countiy — where little 
townships have almost always grown up around 
them — are the mother houses 01 bianch settlements 
of the Marabout or Sharifan religious brotherhoods 
[see takIka and §horfAJ. 

In addition to then religious and intellectual 
influence the zawiyas of the Muslim west have 
exercised a direct political influence on the 
population of the couutiy in aieas remote fiom 
the seat of the central government lhe most 
staking example of this is the Zawiya al-Dila* 
(in the distnct of Tadla, in Cential Morocco on 
the banks of the Umm Kabi c ), the heads of which 
took advantage of the tioubled times aftei the fall 
of the ba c dian dynasty (in the second half of the 
xvn th century) to extend their seculai power over 
the gi eater part of the district which was dependent 
on has In more recent times the example of the 
Berber zSwiyas of lligh in lazarwalt and Ahansal 
in the Central Atlas can be quoted. 

B tb lio gr a p hy . M van Berchem, Mater taux 
pour un Co? pus Inscnpttonum Arabicarutti , p I, 
Egypt* > Pans 1903, p 174, 244; W. and G. 
Maigais, Les Monuments arabes de Tlemcen , 
Pans 1903, p 270-272, G Margais, Note sur 
les ribats en Berber in Melanges Bene Basset , 
Paris 1925, 11. 393 sqq , E. Lcvi-Provengal, Le 
Musnad d' Ibn Marziik , Pans 1925, p. 70 — 71 , 
R Dozy, Suppl. aux aid arabes , 1. 615 — 616. 
— On the modern North African Zawiyas there 
are a number of monographs, e. g. : E. Doutt6, 
Les Marabouts , Pans 1900, L. Rinn, Marabouts 
et Khouan , Algiers 1884, O Depont and X. 
Coppolam, Les confrenes religieuses musul- 
manes , Algiers, 1897. (E. L&vi-Prov en^al) 

ZAY. [bee ZX\] 

ZAYANIDS (Band ZayAn or BanU ZiyAn, the 
two vocalisations zaydn and ziydn are classical, 
we also find zaiydn ), a Berber dynasty of 
kings of llemcen, who reigned over Central 
Maghrib from the xm th to the xvi th century a. d., 
whose claim to noble descent from Idris is disputed 
(cf. Hist, des Berber transl. de Slane, in. 328 
and ibid., the words attributed to Yaghmur&san). 
1 hey are called by the chroniclers also ‘Abdalwadids 
(q. v , 1., p. 64I 3 ). This is because ‘'Abd al-Wfid 
[q. v.] and Zaiyan were two of the ancestors of 
the kings of Tlemcen, centuries apart however, 
the former living before Islam and the latter being 
the father of YaghtnurSsan (end of the viph [xin th ] 
century). 
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After Yagbmurasan (first independent ’ king of 
the dynasty from 633 = 1236) and beginning with 
his son AbU Sa c Id c Othman I, four kings, all dirrct 
descendants of YaghmuiSsan, occupied the throne 
in succession till 737 (1337) The kingdom of 
Tlemcen was then twice conquered and occupied 
by the Marlmds from 737 to 749 C 1 337 — 1348) 
and from 753 to 760 (1352 — 1359) 

The first Zayanid restoration (749 = 1348) 
brought to the throne the brothers AbU Sa c ld 
c 0thm5n II and AbU ThSbit but it was their nephew 
AbU HammU I (son of their brother AbU Ya c lj:Ub 
YUsuf) who in 760 (1359) restored the dynasty 
to its old position; his descendants ruled till the 
Turkish conquest in 962 (1554) 

The only genealogical difference between the 
two ruling branches of this dynasty is that the first 
consisted of the direct descendants of Yaghmurasan, 
through his eldest son c Othm5n I while the second 
line consisted of the direct descendants of his 
younger son c Abd al*Rahm5n 

There is no reason — and no document to justify 
it — to believe with Barges (cf Tlemcen , one cap 
etc, p 194 and Htst ties B Zeiyan* transl Introd , 
p xli.) that it was only the kings of the younger 
line who took the name of Banu ZayUn (from 
794 1348), all being diiect descendants of Yagh- 

murUsan, were ZayUnids as well as c Abd al-Wadids, 
for both lines included among their ancestois c Abd 
al-Wad and Zayan 

As to the relationship of these kings to the 
MarTnids [q v ] of F5s, it has been established 
by the Muslim genealogists who place Wasan, 
giandfather of c Abd al-Wad, among the ancestors 
of Marin b Wurtadjm, ancestor of the Marinids 
(cf. especially Ibn Khaldun, Hist des Berbers , 11. 
240, transl iv 25, al- Dh akhlrat al-samya , p 10). 
Bib lios; 1 aphy To the Btbl in the articles 
C ARD AL-WAD and C ARDALWADIDS, the following 
can now be added Ibn al-Ahmar, Rawdat al- 
Ntsrln ft Daw lot Bani Marin , ed and transl 
Gh . Boualt and G. Maigais, Paris 1917, with 
a Histotrc des Banu Zayan de Tlemcen (from 
the transl. by Dozy m J A , 4 th series, vol 111 , 
p 382 — 416), al-Dhakhirat alsaniya , Chrotiique 
anonyme des Mertmdes , ed Mob Ben Cheneb, 
Algiers 1921; Alfred Bel, Tlemcen et ses environs 2 , 
Toulouse n d. 

(At fred Bel) 

ZAYIRDJA. an astrological magic table 
common m Morocco, the making and use of which 
is fully described by Ibn Khaldun in the Mukad - 
dtma. The word is connected with Zidj [q v ] ; 
its fuller name is Zavii fiat al^Alam. The inventor 
is said to have been the SUfl Abu ’l- c Abb5s al- 
Sibtl (1. e. of Ceuta) who lived m the time of the 
Almohad Ya'qub al-MansUr, i e at the end of the 
vph (xu*h) century The table has on one side a 
system of concentric circles with divisions cor- 
responding to the signs of the zodiac and others 
for telling fortunes and answering questions on 
important matters, with a conespondmg system 
of radii, filled with numerals and letters On the 
reverse of the table is a rectangle, divided into 
55,131 small compartments, some empty, some with 
letters in them Two verses by Malik b. Wuhaib 
are used in connection with it; the letters in them 
are used as starting points in the consultation 
Bibliography • Ibn KhaldHn, Mukaddima , 
transl de Slane, i. 245-253 and iii. 199-205; 
Dozy, Supply s. v % (J. Ruska) 


ZE c AMET ( a .), popular form for z?Uma^ Tur- 
kish pronunciation zeamet and ziamet' 1. the quality 
of za^im* 2. (military) fief of a zaHtn (the other 
meanings of ze c amet will be found in the Arabic 
dictionaries) — The word zdlm* plur. zifaml?, 
has several meanings which may be grouped round 
that of u person who puts forward a claim, who 
intercedes for or answers for one or more weaker 
individuals”. It means, m effect * 1. “caution, 
surety” (Kur 3 Sn, Diw3n of Imru 5 u *1-Kais, treatises 
on Muslim law); 2 “spokesman of a group of 
individuals or metaphorically of animals, acting 
in name of the group”, as in the Rasa'il I%hw3n 
al-Saf S 3 , Cairo 1928, 11 1 17 sqq. ; 3. “the head 

of a nou-Muslim community” (therefore not en- 
joying full civil rights). Kalkashandl (Subh al - 
A c ska 3 , iv 194) gives the name ztfama? ahl al - 
dhimma to the various “patriarchs of the Christian 
communities”; 4 “the two provosts-marshals or 
chiefs of police or of the watch in Cairo and 
Bnlak”, a synonym of the Arabic wall ( al-siurfa ) 
and the Turkish subaski (cf J Deny, Sommatre 
des archives turques dti Caire , Cairo 1930, p. 39, 
notes 1 and 2) — These officials had the supervision 
of the Christians especially, 5 “honorific title 
given in Egypt to high military officials and to 
certain foreign Muslim sovereigns” (for details, cf 
Kalkashandl, vi. 51), cf the title zahm al-djuyu$}i 
given to the Turkish prince of Germian [q v ] 
{ibid , vin 1 3) ; the expression al-zaHm al-a z zam was 
applied to the highest im5m, even to the caliph 
{ibid , iv. 444 and 448^; 6 (modem Egypt usage) 
“leader of a political party” (e g the late Zaghlitl), 
7^ (Tuikish usage, probably since 1375) “holder 
of a military fief, of an annual revenue of at least 
20,000 aspers {akca or akce) \ — This develop- 
ment of the meaning is peihaps analogous to that 
given under N° 5 above (thence meaning of “more 
impoitant leader than a simple timariot”), but it 
is more probable that it is due to the fact that 
the zaHm had under this jurisdiction, mainly 
fiscal, groups of ratas or peasants, for the most 
part Christians We know also [cf t!mXr] that 
some of the holders of fiefs had the rank of 
subasjil Now the subashd were not simple timanots 
but za^im Besides the subasjkl [q.v] m as much 
as they were police officers dealt mainly with the 
Thustians We have already given above under 
N° 4 another example of the similarity of meaning 
between zedim and subashd 

It is with the seventh and last significance that 
we are here concerned. 

Details of the Turkish military fiefs in general 
and of the zeamet in particular are to be found 
in the article tImar. Here we shall mainly confine 
ourselves to adding that this article has been criticised 
by the eminent scholar Kopriilnzade Mehmed Fu*5d 
who rightly reproves the author for not having 
cited the article iktA c in this Encyclopaedia and 
the articles by C. H Becker (Bizans Muessese - 
lervnn Osmanlt Muesseselertne Tdsirt hakkinda 
bazt mul&hazalar “Some remarks on the influence 
of Byzantine institutions on Ottoman institutions”, 
in Turk Hukuk ve Ikti*at Tarihi Mecmuasi “Review 
of the History of Turkish Law and Political 
Economy”, Istanbul, Ewfc5f Matba'as?, 1931, vol.\ 
[all that appeared], p. 165 — 313; ch x. of this 
important contribution is devoted to the Timar 
sistemi [“the Timar system*], p. 219—241). 

According to KdpriilttzSde Mehmed Fu*ad, the 
system of Ottoman military fiefs was not borrowed 
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from the Byzantines but from the SaldjEks. I ought 
indeed to have mentioned the latter [cf IKTA C , 
p. 462b] and it was quite natural for the insti- 
tution to have been transmitted from them to the 
Ottomans 

It is nevertheless true that it is difficult to ad- 
mit that an organisation so closely bound up with 
the soil as this could have disappeared from Anatolia 
with the fall of the Byzantine empire to be replaced 
by another of the same kind. The Byzantine or- 
ganisation was not only amalgamated with the 
Saldjuk organisation but continued to exercise its 
influence on that which the successors of the Sal- 
djQks in Asia Minor adopted The fiscal system of 
the timar bears clear traces of this. This Byzantine 
influence was perhaps less strong than western 
scholars, who have not had direct access to the 
Oriental sources, have thought, but it seems indis- 
putable 

It is not however certain that the organisation 
of the military fiefs of the Saldjuks themselves 
was not influenced by that of the Byzantines 
who preceded them (the use of cuirassiers, in 
full armour or djrbeh, in particular, goes back 
to Rome itself). At the present day, we can see 
how easily military piactices are borrowed from 
one country by another and Turkish military 
organisation at a very early period attained a 
perfection which enabled it to accept improvements 
from foreign countries without hurting the national 
amour-propre. 

While giving due credit to the importance of 
the Saldjuk organisation we would ask that the 
Byzantine elements should not be omitted in a 
study of the Turkish timar. 

The few notes that follow are intended to sup- 
plement the article tImar 

Zdtm — According to a MS note by the late Ren6 
Basset in his copy of Kazimirski’s Arabic-French 
dictionary, the word zdim also means “supervisor, 
convict guard” ( Ghazawat , p 4) It would have 
to be investigated how far this term is connected 
with zeamet or maritime fiefs The same remark 
applies to the word za c im used for a kind of ship 
in the Red Sea 

A Turkish saying has it ustu bathl zdim cadlrlna 
dondu “he is dressed like a zd'im tent”; cf the 
French “comme une ch&sse” (Tekezade M Sait 
[Sa c id], Atalar sozu , 1312, p 55 ) This saying 
shows that the tents of the za'im were very 
luxurious. 

There was a style of head-dressing called za c lml 
(cf. Ahmet Rasim, Osmanll tarihi , p. 236 and 
473 )- 

The name zaHm mutefei rtkalarl was given to 
the muteferrika of the Palace chosen from the 
zcflm (of the province) Cf Ahmad Rafik, Fatihm 
sarayi, Ikdam of June 8 and 12, 1923. 

A specimen of an imperial berat granting a 
ziamet is given m Bel in, Du regime des fiefs . . ., 
p 109. 

Timar . — Kopriiltizade Mehmed Fu ad (op. cit ., 
p. 238 — 239, note) observes rightly that, contrary 
to what I have said, the word tlmUr has in Saldjuk 
texts the meaning of “grant of lands” but he 
himself adds that this term has a vague meaning 
in the passages cited. The same vague meaning 
is found in texts referring to the beginnings of the 
Ottoman Empire (cf ‘Asbffcpa&hazade, passtm) 

On the expression tapu ktlmak “to pay homage” 
cf. c Ashf^p&&azade, ed. Giese, p. 68, 1. 15. 


^Bibliography . Cf. the bibliographies to 
the articles tImXr and tiyUl. We may 

*‘add R. V. Scala, in Helmholtz, Weltgeschichte , 
rvol v (cited by Kopriiliizfide Mehmed Fu’ad); 
Sokolov, Zemelniya otno'shenya v Turtsh do 
Tanztmata , Novfy Vostok, Moscow 1924, N°. 7 
(cf. also the same periodical, 1925, N°. 8 — 9); 
Jouannm and van Gaver, Turqute (V Untvers\ 
Pans 1840, p. 35. k propos of the bedel (&ebeli\ 
cf however zuhurt bedeli timar in Na c ImS, 
v, p 8 (events of the year 1060); Hammer, 
Htslott e , 11 206 of the French edition (k propos 
of the demi-fiefs created by Mehmed I), Histone 
des Turcs de Chalcondyle , Pans 1662, 11, illu- 
strations..., col 100; J. H. Seyfried, Imperii 
Tutcici tmago , das tst Bcschreibung etc , Sultz- 
bach 1685, p. 75; W. Bjorkman, Ofert zur 
Tut kenzeit, p 85, C Jirecek, La civilisation 
serbe au Mo yen-age , French transl by Eisen- 
mann, Pans 1920; aiticle karasX, supra (after 
the conquest of Karasi in 735 — 736, the fiefs 
were left to the Timariots); de la Guilletieie, 
Athene s anctenne et nouvelle , Pans 1675 (first 
edition of this year), p 354 sqq , 438, Rich 
Pococke (Pockocke), Voyages , French transl , 
iv 202 , Alfio Grassi, Charte Turque , 2 n d ed , 
Pans 1826, 1 104-134; K J lirefcek in British 
Museum Catalogue. (J Deny) 

ZEIBEK, the name of a Turkish tribe 
in the legion of Smyrna The origin of the 
Zeibek has not yet been fully explained fust as 
it used to be the custom to say the Ta kh tadji 
[q v ] were descendants of the eailiest inhabitants 
of Asia Minor, so the ancestors of the Zeibek 
were sought in the remnants of Thiacians who 
had settled aiound Tralles. In favour of this we 
have also the fact that they were called Gjaur 
by orthodox Turks (Lord Keppel, op ctt , 11 2 66) 

This view however is undoubtedly wiong, we 
must rather see in the Zeibek one of those Yiiriik 
tribes, who settled in considerable numbers in the 
west of Anatolia although then descent still 
requires elucidation in detail Religious reasons 
may have played a part in the settlement of the 
Yuruks [q v ] in the particular district of Aidm- 
eh [q v ] and F W Ilasluck has called attention 
to the connection in his study Heterodox Trtbes 
of Asia Minor (m the Journal of the Royal 
Anthropol. Institute , li. [192 1], p 310 sqq , reprinted 
in Christianity and Islam under the Sultans , 1 , 
Oxford 1929, p. 124 sqq , cf. esp p. 127, cf at 
the same time F. Babmger in Is l , xi. [1921], 
100 and xn. [1922], 103) Older views on the 
origin of the Zeibek have been collected by M 
Tsakyroglous in his little book Uepi Tiovpovxcov 
(Athens 1891), p 13 sqq and 22. The name has 
been connected m meaning with the Greek palhkari 
(traMy x&pi) (cf. W v. Diest, Retsen und For - 
schutigen im nordwesthchen Klnnasien , 1 27), but 
hardly with justice So far we have no early notices 
of the coming of these warlike and turbulent 
highlanders whose peculiar dress — dispro- 
portionately high head-dress, short trousers, which 
leave most of the legs uncovered, brightly coloured 
vests, richly embroidered, called lepken — distin- 
guishes them from then neighbours The earliest 
references to them are found in the travellers of 
the xviiith and xixth centuries. It looks as if the 
Zeibek were at one time connected with the 
Derebeys [q. v.) around Smyrna and with the 
Kara ‘O&man-oghlu’s [q. v ^ and served them as 
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soldiers. With the disappearance of this^family 
under Sultan Murad II the Zeibek militia . was 
disbanded; the Ottoman governor Tahir PlfebS 
forbade them to serve as soldiers and also pro- 
hibited their striking dress. The result was a 
dangerous rising under their leader (efe) Kel 
Mehmed, m the course of which many Zeibek 
lost their lives and they had finally to yield to 
superior force. Down to modern times the Zeibek 
weie recruited as a kind of auxiliary police to 
support the zabtlye s, whose chief duty was to 
convoy travellers They were remarkable not only 
for their dress but also foi their usually slim, 
powerful figuies. Gradually they adapted them- 
selves more and more to the life of their neighbours 
and their picturesque dress fell more and more 
into disuse In the post-War period the name 
Zeibek again attained notonety when the Turkish 
piesident Mustafa Kemal Pa^hS endeavoured to 
make the dance peculiar to this tribe ( Zeibek ojitu) 
a Turkish national dance 

Bibliography In addition to the works 
mentioned in the text cf George Keppel, 
Narrative of a Journey across the Balcan etc , 
London 1831, 11 124 (history), 253, 263, 265, 
316, 322, 339 (on their dress); 1 ord Arundell, 
Discoveries in Asia Minor , London 1834, 11 
212 sqq. , V. Cuinet, La Turquie d'Aste , 111 
349 sqq (full details of the diess of the Zeibek 
with its distinguishing features) Pictures of 
Zeibek in Keppel, op at , vol 1 , coloured 
frontispiece, Eugen v Philippovich, Nikolaus 
v Philippovich , das Leben und Wuken ernes 
ostcrreichischen Offiziers , Vienna and Tubingen 
1913, p 26 (wrong title “em Vornehmer aus 
Kleinasien”) The Zeibek plays a great part in 
the Turkish shadow-play, cf the picture 
48 of one of these Zeibek figures in H Ritter, 
KatagoSy turkische Schattenspiele , Hanover 1924 
— Further literatme is given by W. Heffening, 
in />/, xm 251, where leference is made to 
furthei illustrations; J H Mordtmann, in Vier 
Vorti'age uber Vorderasten und die Turkey 
Berlin 1917, p 101 (according to whom theie 
were also Zeibek in the wilayet of Brussa) 
(Franz Babingfr) 

zenAta. The Arab historians of the middle 
ages give this name to one of the two great 
groups into which the population of Bar- 
bary falls According to the genealogical fiction 
which formed the fiame-work of their ethnical clas- 
sification, the Zenata, who are descended from Mnd- 
dghis al-Abtai, are distinguished from the Sanhadja 
who aie descended from Bernes, Bernes and Mad gh is 
were the sons of one father, Berr. Other theories con- 
nect the Zenata with a certain §hana or £)jana, who 
was said to be either of the line of Kana c 5 n, son 
of Shem, or of that of Goliath (Djalut) The desire 
to have an imposing Biblical pedigree is sufficient 
to explain this claim which seemed to be to some 
extent justified by the kind of existence led by 
the majority of the Zen 5 ta. While the majority of 
the §anhadja led a settled life, the Zenata groups 
were mainly nomads “in the manner of the Arabs”, 
rearing camels and living in tents. They were found 
scattered throughout Barbary but mainly m the 
steppes and deserts from (■rbadSmes to the extreme 
Maghrib The west of the central Magbnb and the 
adjoining §aharan regions seemed to be and were 
to remain their particular domain. They were 
distinguished from other groups by language. The 


Berber dialects spoken in the oases of Mz 5 b, Wargla* 
Wed Righ, m the west of Algeria, including the 
massif of Warsenis, and in the east of Morocco 
are still called ZenUtiya . 

As in the case of the Sanhadja [q. v ] the 
chroniclers distinguish several Zen 5 ta stocks or 
rather several waves of population which after 
living obscurely in the nomad state emerged m 
succession to the light of history, favourable circum- 
stances enabling them to found empires or impose 
themselves upon the great existing empires, either 
as allies or as enemies. 

To the first stock of Zenata belonged the JJjarSwa, 
the BanH Ifren, the Mnghrawa. the WamanU and 
the IlumI The DjarSwa were said to have their mam 
centre in the Awras, where the celebrated KShina 
[q v.], their queen, played in the second (viii*h) 
century her well known part in the resistance to 
the Arab conquest. When this resistance, of which 
the Awras was one of the strongholds, took the 
form of the Kharidjt heresy, the Zenata BanS Ifren 
[q v ] were its most stubborn champions AbU 
Kurra the Ifremd founded m the second (viii*h) 
century a Kh&ridji kingdom at Tlemcen. In the fourth 
(x tb ) century, the Ifremd Abu Yazid, “the man 
with the ass” [q v ]. raised the people of eastern 
Barbary, including the Awras, against the Fatimid 
caliphs in the name of the ancient heresy At the same 
timelfgan(i2 miles S W of Mascara) and Sheila 
near the site of the future Rabat were capitals of 
two principalities of the Banu Ifren 

The most powerful of the Zenata of the first 
wave were those who belonged to the great tribe 
.of the MaghrSwa Among the latter special mention 
may be made of the Banu Khazar, whose lands 
lay in the plains of Urania and eastern Morocco. 
Vassals of the Omaiyads of Cordova, they resisted 
not without difficulty throughout the tenth century 
and a part of the eleventh (ivth — v* b AH) the 
repeated attacks of the Sanhadja, supporters of 
the Fatimids of Tfrikiya One of the chiefs of the 
Banu Khazar, Zirl b. c At!ya. had installed himself 
in Fas, after the fall of the Idrlsids, and held 
out there till the coming of the Almoravids 
(455 = 1063). The eleventh century also saw the 
flourishing of the other little Mnghr&wa kingdoms, 
that of the Banu Ya c l 5 of Tlemcen, that of the 
Banu Khazrun of SidjilmSsa, to which the Almo- 
ravid conquest was to put an end. 

After this, the history of the ZenSta of the 
Central Maghrib enters upon an obscure period. 
We have a struggle between two clans of the 
same stock the Ililml and the Wam 5 nE The 
latter were to bring the Almohads into the country 
of Tlemcen. 

The ZenSta only became important again with 
the decline of the successors of c Abd al-Mu 3 mm, 
when the Zenata of the second wave came to 
the front. They were regarded as forming part 
of the group of the BanU WSsln, whom the 
thrust of the nomad Arabs (BanS HilSl), at first 
lords of Ifrlkiiya, had driven westwards, in the south 
of Orama and Morocco In the course of the 
first half of the viith fxiiith) century, the ZenSta 
Banu WSsin, who had only just abandoned a 
nomadic life, took from the Almohads the cemtral 
Maghrib and the extreme Maghrib. The Merfmds 
founded the kingdom of Ffis [q. v.], the c Abd al- 
WSdids the kingdom of Tlemcen [q.v.] The latter 
who were m the traditional territory of the ZenSta 
tribes, had much difficulty in subduing their brethren, 
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especially the Banfl TGdjln. The latter, much 
weakened in the plains where they had become 
the serfs of the nomad Arabs, were still quite 
powerful in the Warsenis, but they led a settled 
existence their. Their descendants are still to be 
found in these mountains The name given to the 
Berber dialect which they speak survives as one 
of the few memories retained by the Zenata of 
the period of their glory. 

B ib lio gr ap hy . lbn Khaldun, Histotre des 
Berblres , text, i. 529 sqq ; ii. I sqq.; transl. 
de Slane, 111 and iv , Mafakhir al-Barbar , ed 
L6vi-Provenqal, 1933; al-Bakrl, ed and transl. 
de Slane, passim; IdrisT, Deter de V Afrique et 
de VE^pagne , ed. Dozy and de Goeje, p 57 — 
58; transl. p. 65 — 66; Fournel, Les Berbers , 
Paris 1875, G. Marqais, Les Arabes en Berberie 
du Xl' emc au XlV' emc sticle , Paris 1913, R 
Basset, Etude sur la Zenatia du Afzab , de Ouargla , 
de I'Oued Rtgh; do., Etude sur la Zenatia de 
VOuat sents et du Maghreb centi al ( Publications 
de PEcole des Lettres d' Alger , xn. [1892], xv. 
[1895]) (G. Mar^ais) 

ZENDE-RUD, one of the principal 
rivers of Cen tral Persia Its source lies about 
90 miles W. of Isfahan m the province of c Arabist5n 
(Khuzistan) in the Zaideh-Kuh, “the yellow hills’ 1 
(so-called after the yellow limestone found there) 
which are included among the Bakhtiarl mountains, 
in which also rises the Karun [q. v ], the greatest 
river of southern Persia. After leaving the mountains 
the Zende-iUd flows through the district of Isfahan 
after which it is often called Isfah5n-Rud, “the 
rivei of Isfahan”, and flows about 80 miles E S E. 
of Isfahan into a large brackish swamp called 
Gao KhSneh According to the erroneous view 
of the mediaeval Arab and Persian geographers, 
the river continued on a subterranean course and 
reappeared about 60 farsakh (= ca 40 miles) from 
uhere it disappeared and then flowed to the sea; 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi was the first to point out this 
error (cf thereon Schwarz, op. cit , 111 216-217). 

On entering Isfahan the Zende-RBd separates 
Isfahan proper on its north bank from its southern 
suburb, Djulfa [q v ] or New Rjulfa The connection 
between the two is maintained by three great 
bridges (cf 11 , p 529 and also the descriptions 
in Ouseley, op ett ; Stack, op cit ., p. 23 ; C. J. 
Wills, In the Land of the Lion and Sun , London 
1883, p. 194 sq , J Dieulafoy, La Perse , la 
Chaldee et la Susiane , Pans 1887, p 154 — 155, 
J Bassett, Persia , the Land of the Imams , I on don 
1887, p 154 — 155; Cur7on, op. cit , ii. 44 — 50 
and E Aubm, La Perse d'auj our d' hut, Paris 1908, 
p 289) In Isfahan during the summer months the 
bed of the river, which is much used for irrigation 
purposes, is frequently dried up completely The 
river-system of the Zende-RQd, especially its upper 
part, still requires more careful exploration; cf 
Stack, of. cit , 11. 23, 84 sq , and Bishop. 

The name Zende (Zinda)-REd (cf Vullers, Lexic 
Persieo-Latin ., 1. 151, 152) means “river of life”; 
the form ZSyinde (Zlyende)-Rnd = “life-giving 
river”, 1 e. the river that invigorates or fertilises 
the land, is now more common. At an earlier 
period we also find the name Zarln-Rnd = “golden 
river”; on the reason for this name nothing definite 
is known; it may be added that a valley quite 
near the source of this river is called Zarin valley 
(cf. Bishop, op. cit , i. 269) 

B ib Ito grap hy\ J. Chardin, Journal des 


voy&ges'en Perse (ed. by Langlfcs, Paris 1811), 
vit. 275—284 ; W. Ouseley, Travels in the 
I \arious countries of the East \ London 1829, in. 
A — j g (gives also information from a native 
chronicler); E. Stack, Six Months tn Persia , 
London 1882, ii. 23, 24, 46 sq ., 84 sq.; Bishop, 
Journeys in Persia and Koordistan , London 
1891, i. 258, 269 sq.; ii 19 sq. ; K Ritter, 
Erdkunde , ix. 22 sq. ; Curzon, Persia and the 
Persian Question , London 1892,11 25,44 — 50, 
284, 315 — 317; G. Le Stiange, The Lands of 
the Eastern Caliphate , Cambridge 1905, p. 263- 
267; P. Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter nach den 
aiabitchett Geographen , Leipzig 1896 sq ., lii. 
216 — 217; iv. 457 — 459 (see also index) 

(M. Streck) 

ZENGl, Tmad al-DIn b. KasIm al-Dawla 
Aksonkor b. c Abd AllAh, a tab eg of al- 
Mawsil and one of the most distinguished emirs 
of the Saldjuk period His father Aksonkor al- 
Hadjib (“the chamberlain”), a Turkish Mamluk m 
the service of Sultan Malikshah [q.v], had received 
from the latter the town of Halab as a fief; but 
when Aksonkor on the death of Malikshah rebelled 
against his brother Tutush [q v ], he was taken 
prisoner and put to death (487 = 1094) and the 
young Zengi, who was then only ten years old, 
lost his father’s estates which went to Tutush and 
the emirs who had sided with him Zengi several 
times distinguished himself under the next rulers 
of al-Mawsil and as a result was appointed governor 
of W5sit in 516 (1122 — 1123) by the governor 
of Baghdad Aksonkor al-Bursukl, who then super- 
vised the whole of c Iiak, and later received 
in addition the governorship of Basra In 518 
(1124 — 1125) Aksonkor was transferred from 
Baghdad to al-Mawsil but in Dhu ’1-Ka c da 520 
(Nov 1126) he fell a victim to the dagger of the 
Assassins, who hated him as an ardent supporter 
of the caliphs and SaldjOks In the following year 
his son Mas c ud also died, probably poisoned by 
one of the Syrian princes with whom he was on 
terms of enmity A minor brothei of Mas^d now 
came forward as heir to the governorship of al- 
Mawsil and his claims were suppoited by the com- 
mander in al-Mawsil, one of Aksonkor’s Mamluks, 
named al-Dj5wali. When the latter sent the l^dl 
of al-Mawsil and a chamberlain of A^sonkor’s to 
Baghdad to recommend Mas c Ud’s young brother 
to the sultan Mahmud, the two envoys to whom al- 
DjSwall’s plans seemed by no means free from diffi- 
culties, were won over by a relative of Zengl’s to his 
side and he was appointed governor of al-Mawsil 
and made his formal entrance into the city in 
Ramadan 521 (Sept — Oct. 1127) The sultSn gave 
him his two sons Alp Arslan and FarrukhshSh 
to educate and Zengi theiefore received the title 
of atabeg. In the same year he took possession 
of Djazlrat lbn c Omar, Naslbfn, Sin^Sr and Harr8n. 
In Muharram 522 (Jan 1128) he took the town 
of Halab [q. v.] where utter anarchy reigned until 
Zengi appeared and restored order. In the following 
year he got possession of Hamit [q v.] through 
treachery ; on the other hand, he failed against 
Hims and Damascus. Of his other enterprises in 
this period special mention may be made of the 
capture and destruction of the fortress of al-Ath5nb 
between Halab and Antakiya, which was occupied 
by the Crusaders In the struggle for the sutySnate 
between the SaldjUV prince Mas'fid b. Muhammad 
[q. v.] and his brother Sald^, Zengi sided with 
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the former (526 = 1131 — 1132) and when the J 
uncle of the two brothers Sandjar [q. v.] wished 
to exert his suzerainty he was joined by zJfigl 
and Dubais b Sadalja [q. v.] The attacks off the 
two latter on Baghdad were however unsuccessful 
and the caliph al-Mustarshid was equally un- 
successful in his attempt to take al-Mawsil, which 
he besieged for three months (527 = 1132 1133). 

When his successor al-Rasfcid quarrelled with 
Sultan Mas c dd, Zengl at first joined the former 
but was persuaded to approve of the deposition 
of al-R 5 §hid and paid homage to al-Muktafi In 
53 1 ( 1 1 37 ) Zengl after besieging Huns for several 
months m vain, attacked the fortress of Ba c rln 
(Monsferrandus) The Christian commander ap- 
pealed for help to king Fulk of Jerusalem but 
the latter was routed and Ba c rln had to surrender 
A new enemy now appeared m the field, namely 
the empeior John II of Constantinople, who had 
first of all intended to reduce to obedience the 
rebel ruler Leo of Little Armenia and his ally 
Raymond of Antioch, but after making peace he 
made an alliance with the leaders of the Crusadeis 
After taking the fortiess of BuzS c a, he advanced 
against Halab but soon abandoned his plan of 
subduing it by a long siege and attacked Shaizar. 
But when the inhabitants defended themselves 
bravely, the emperor accepted the commander’s 
teims and returned to Antioch (Ramadan 532 == 
May — June 1138) pursued by Zengl who took 
many prisoners and much booty In the same year 
after long negotiations, the ruler of Damascus 
Shihab al-Dln Mahmud handed over to Zengi the 
town of Hims In Dhu ’l*Ka c da 533 (July 1139) 
Tengl undertook a campaign against Baalbek, 
ifter a vigorous resistance the garrison had to 
apitulate and were foi the most part massacred, 
ilthough Zengl had promised them liberty to 
lepart. The object of all his efforts was still 
lowever the rich city of Damascus and in Rabl c I 
J34 (Oct. — Nov. 1139) he laid siege to the town 
The ruler of Damascus Djam&l al-Dln Muhammad 
vas not inclined to exchange Damascus for Hi ms 
ind Baalbek and after what had happened at the 
atter town could not fully trust Zengl When he 
lied a few months latei, the new commander 
du c ln al-Din who acted for the minor Mudjlr al-Dln 
). jQjamSl al-Dln applied to the Crusaders and 
iffered them the town of BSniySs if they would 
issist him, wheieupon Zengl laiscd the siege and 
etuined to al-Mawsil After he had taken several 
strongholds m Northern Mesopotamia, he quarrelled 
vith Sultan Mas c ud, who finally declared war on 
11m. Zengi gave in however and purchased peace 
538 = 1 143 — 1144) In I>jum 5 da II 539 (December 
1144) he took the important town of Edessa from 
he Crusaders and two years later attacked Kal c at 
2 ja c bar in Mesopotamia when he was murdered by 
iome Mamluks on the night of 4th — 5th R a bT c II 
Sept. 13-14), or according to another story, on the 
15th R a bi c II 541 (Sept 24, 1 146). He was succeeded 
n al-Mawsil by his son Saif al-Dln GhSzI I and 
m al-Halab by another son, Nor al-Dln Mahmfld. 

The Oriental historians bestow the highest 
praise on the political qualities of atSbeg Zengl; 
on the other hand they are well aware of his un 
scrnpulousness Ibn al-A&Ir (xi 72) vividly describes 
how prosperity returned under his care to lands 
which had been threatened by the Franks and 
impoverished by the extortions and frequent changes 
of governors. 


B tb Ito gr aphy . Ibn I£ballikSn, WafayHt 
al-A'yan, ed. Wustenfeld, N°. 244 (transl. de 
Slane, 1 539 sqq ); Ibn al-Ajthlr, al-Kamil , ed. 
Tornberg, x , xi , passim ; Recueil des Histonens 
des Croisades , Histortens orientaux , 1 — 111., see 
Index; Houtsma, Recueil de textes relatifs a 
I'histotre des Seldjoucides , ii. 179 — *8l, 195, 
204—212; Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen , iii 193, 
199, 215, 221, 226 — 228, 244—253, 257 — 260, 
280 — 290 ; H A R Gibb, The Damascus Chro- 
nicle of the Crusades , London 1932; Rdhricht, 
Geschichte des Konigreichs Jerusalem , see Index; 
Lane-Poole, The Mohammadan Dynasties^ p. 162 
sqq > Khalil Edhem, Duwel-i tslamtye , p. 232 sqq. ; 
de Zambaur, Manuel de genealogie et de chrono - 
logic, see Index. (K. V Zetterst£en) 

ZENITH, the vertical point, i.e. the highest 
point in the visible sphere of the heavens in the 
direction of the vertical (plumb line) above the 
observer, at the same time the upper (visible) 
pole of the horizon 

The technical astronomical term for zenith in 
Arabic is samt al-rcds or samt al-rtdus , which 
means “direction {samt) of the head”, corresponding 
to the Greek Kopvtyy or t$ koltIa xoputpijv <nj fj.it ov. 
Plato Tiburtinus reproduces samt al-rcds in his 
Latin translation as zenith capitis or zenith capitum , 
the Spanish translation of al-Battfini by el zonte 
{el zont) de la cabega (cf al-Battanl, Opu r astro - 
nomicum , ed. Nallino, 11. 337, s v. samt) — As 
Golius early noticed, the form zenit(h) seems to 
owe its origin to a slip of the pen which made 
the m in zemt {semi) into m . zemt> zenith. (The 
same word samt — in the plural sumUt — is 
found in the astronomical term azimut [q. v.], Ar. 
samt , 1 e mm dcdirat al-ufk , “direction on the 
circle of the horizon”, calculated in degrees. The 
Libros del saber de astronomia translate samt 
usually by zonte , and samt al-rds by cenit). 

The (invisible) pole of the horizon directly under 
the observer, the counter-pole of the zenith, is 
called nadir [q. v ], from Ar. naztr. The largest 
circles which go through zenith and nadir are 
called vertical circles; among them two are 
specially distinguished, the meridian {falak niqf 
al-nahar , 6 fjsryfjfiptvd;) in whose plane the axis 
of the earth lies and which cuts the horizon m 
the south and north points and the first vertical 
which stands perpendicular on the plane of the 
meridian, cutting the horizon in east and west. 
The east and west points are also the poles of 
the meridian, south and north points the poles of 
the first vertical. 

The spherical coordinates of a star calculated 
in the horizon-zenith system are azimut ( al-samt ) 
and altitude (*r/*/ 5 c , 1 e c an d ahr at al-ufk ) ; while 
modern astronomy defines the azimut as the length 
of the arc between the vertical circle covered by 
the star and the meridian, measured on the horizon 
from S to W. N , E to S. from 0 ° — 360° — or, 
if the direction in the heavens is given, from S. via 
W. and S via E to 180 0 — the Arab astronomers 
(which it is important to remember) take the first 
vertical as the circle of reference, i. e reckon from 
the east or west point of the vertical. The altitude 
of the star is the length of the arc of the ^tar 
from the horizon, measured on the vertical circle 
which passes through the star. It is calculated 
from 0° (on the horizon) to +90° (on the zenith) 
or — 90° (on the nadir)\ negative altitudes are 
frequently called depressions. The altitude is 
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frequently replaced by its complement, the distance 
of the zenith which represents the length of the 
arc measured on the same vertical circle from the 
zenith The zenith distance of the pole of 
the heavens is equal to the altitude of the equator 
in the meridian and equal to the complement of 
the altitude of the pole or geogiaphical latitude 
4 >, i e Z = 90° — 4> 

A plane parallel to the horizon intersects the 
visible sphere of the heavens in a circle, which 
connects all points of the same altitude. Such a 
circle is called in astronomy a horizontal 
circle or — using an Arabic loanword — Al- 
mukantarat (i e al-mukantai a) [q v ]. 

(Willy Hartner) 

ZENTA (formerly Hungarian Szenta, Turkish 
Loj, xLzjj [JjCSmSs al-A c lam , iv 2425] and 
also [in Khalil Edhem, Duwel-t isltlmiye, 

l 9 2 7 > P 323],* Serbo-Croat Senta), a flourishing 
town on the right bank of the Theiss m the 
Ba£ka (since 1929 in the Danube banate) in 
Jugoslavia, with 30,044 inhabitants (1931), first 
mentioned m 1216 and made a free City in 1516. 
After the battle of Moh&cs (1526) Zenta became 
Turkish and belonged to the san^jak of Segedln 
(Szegedin , cf e g Fekete, Turkische Schnften . 
des Palattn N Esterhdzy , 1932 , p no and 324 ) 
EwliyS Celebi (vn 363) who visited Zenta in the 
xvnth century, describes it as a small palanka 
(fortress) in the above mentioned sandjak and 
proposes a childish etymology Aaaav 

^^.$0 lts name. 

Zenta is celebrated in history as a battle-field 
When Mustafa II was retiring from Peterwardein, 
where Pnnce Eugene of Savoy had shut himself 
up, after an unsuccessful siege, he wished at 
first to attack Szegedin but soon decided to cioss 
the Theiss at Zenta and go to Temesvar Kuciik 
DjaTar Pash 5 (on him see Si^jill-i c o(hmam , 11 
75) was taken prisoner by Pnnce Eugene and 
being threatened with death betrayed the Sultan’s 
plans Prince Eugene then advanced lapidly to 
Zenta and surprised the giandvizier Elmas Mehmed 
Pa§ha (cf above 111 , p 692 and the article mu- 
HAMMAD pasuA elmas) just as he was about to 
transfer the remainder (the greater part) of his 
army to the left bank. After the onslaught of the 
imperial troops, the Turks made a wild rush for 
the bridge, which was being heavily bombarded 
and it soon collapsed ; the Turks were thus cut 
in two and by evening utterly routed (Sept 11, 
1697) Besides the grandvizier, four olher vizieis, 
13 beglerbegs and about 30,000 men fell or were 
drowned The SultSn himself only escaped with 
difficulty. In the popular mind this defeat became 
a synonym for any disaster, as may be seen from 
the Serbo-Croat proverb Prokopsao kao turski car 
na Scntt (“he has met the fate of the Turkish 
emperor at Zenta”). The defeat at Zenta forced 
the Turks to the peace of Carlowitz [q. v ] and 
meant that they were now definitely driven back 
into the Balkan Peninsula 

Bibliography. Hammei, G. 0 R, 2 , 111. 
£1840), 899 — 902, c Abd al-Raljman Sharaf, 
Tcdrikh-i Dewlet-i c othmaniye , 11. (1312), 122 — 
123; Vuk St. Karadiic, Srfske rtarodne poslo- 
vice . ., Belgrad 1900, N°. 5225, Jorga, Gesch 
des Osm. Retches , iv. (19 1 1), 262 — 263; D. 
Popovic, m Narodna tnciklopedija , iv. (Zagreb 


192I)), 1 13; Almanah kraljevtne Jugoslavije 
(Zagreb, since 1930), i. 691. 

(FeHIM BAJRAKTAREVld) 
Ier mahbUb, “beloved gold”, a Turkish 
gold coin (sequin) In the reign of Ahmad III 
(1115 — 1143 = 1703 — 1730) a new gold sequin 
was issued weighing 40 grains (2 6 grammes), in 
addition to the older sequm of 53 grains (3 44 
grammes) ( funduk altilnV) which continued to be 
issued alongside of it. This coin, known as the 
zer mahbtib, remained in circulation till the gieat 
Medjidlye recoinage of 1280 (1844), being reduced 
in weight to 37 grains (2 4 grammes) by Selim III 
(1203 — 1222 = 1789 — 1807) and to 25 grains (1 62 
grammes) in the last years of Mahmud II (1223- 
1255 = 1808 — 1839) Double, quadruple and half 
and quarter pieces of this denomination were also 
issued. 

Bibltography S Lane-Poole, British 
Museum Catalogue of Oriental Corns , vol. vm , 
M Behn, in J A , 1864, p 416 — 489 
! (J Allan) 

ZI C AMA. [See Ze c amet] 

ZIKRAWAIH b MIHRAWAIH, a Kar- 
matian After c Abd 5 n, the brother-in-law and 
secretary of the founder of the Karmatian sect 
HamdSn Karmat [q v ] had been disposed of in 286 
(899), Zikrawaih took his place as a Karmatian 
missionary. Out of fear of the energetic caliph 
al-Mu c tadid [q v ], he had however to remain in 
concealment and is said to have lived in a hiding- 
place for four years and only to have come out 
into the light of day after al-Mu c tadid’s death in 
Rabi c II 289 (April 902) In the meanwhile the 
Karmatian emissanes had succeeded m winning 
numerous followers among the Banu ’l- c Ulais, a 
clan of the great Bedum tribe of Kalb b Wabara 
in the Syrian desert, and towards the end of 289 
(902) a large army set out against Damascus 
Syria was at this time under the rule of the 
Tulumds, but the general Tughdj in Damascus 
was almost independent of the central government 
in Egypt. On the approach of the Karmatian 
troops he set out against them but undei estimated 
the greatness of the danger and when he came 
to give battle, was forced to flee and return to 
the capital Soon afterwards the giand-master of the 
Kaimatians ( sahib al'tiakd) fell at the siege of 
Damascus, he was succeeded by his brother, the 
whib al-khal , who forced the people of Damascus 
to purchase peace and then continued northwards, 
plundering and murdering as he went Several 
towns like Hamat, Ma c airat al-Nu c mSn, Baalbek 
and Salamlya were sacked, the men massacred 
and the women and children carried off as slaves. 
Finally however, the new caliph’s general Mu- 
hammad b. SulaimSn succeeded in completely 
defeating the Karmatians; the sahib al-fehal was 
taken prisoner and brought to Baghdad where 
the caliph had him executed in the ciuellest fashion 
But the power of the Syro- c I rakian Karmatians was 
not broken A disciple of Zikrawaih’s, AbU Gh5mm 
c Abd Allah b Sa^fd who had taken the name 
Nasr, stirred up the Kalbl Beduins, they joined 
the Karmatians proper and ravaged the country 
east of the river Jordan as far as Damascus When 
the caliph’s troops approached, the Karmatians 
retired into the desert, filling up the wells so 
that their pursuers could not reach them for want 
of water. But when an army under Muhammad 
b. Ishafc b. Kundffdjlfc finally penetrated to their 
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camps in the desert, they had to give lh, Murdered 
Nasr and sent his head as a token of submission 
to the victor Zikrawaih then at last came c^t of 
his hiding-place, appointed al-K&sim b. >|hmad 
leadei of the c Ir£k Karmatians and had himself 
worshipped as a saint, never allowing himself to 
be seen unveiled. In Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 293 (Oct. 906) 
they advanced on Kafa, enteied the town and 
massacred the people in the streets but after 
desperate fighting with the troops of the governor 
Ishak b. c Imran had to give way and return to 
the district of Kadislya In the very same month 
an army which the caliph sent against the Kar- 
matians at Ishak’s request was defeated near 
Kadislya, but when al-Muktafl equipped a new 
army under the command of Muhammad b Ishak 
b. Kunda<ijlk, they retired into the desert to waylay 
caravans In Muhairam of the following year 
(Oct — Nov 906) Zikrawaih fell upon the great 
pilgrim caravan returning from Mecca, his people 
killed not only the men but also a number of the 
women and carried off the lest In Rabi c I, ac- 
cording to the most probable statement on the 22 nd 
(Jan. 10, 907), the caliph’s tioops led by Wasif 
b Suwartagln came upon the Karmatians neai 
Khaffan in the district of al-KadisIya and fought 
them till sunset without a decision being reached 
On the following day Zikrawaih was wounded in 
the head, whereupon his followeis fled on all sides 

On the way to Baghdad he succumbed to his wounds 
and his corpse was exhibited in the capital. — Cf. 
also the article karmatians. 

B ib lio gr aj> hy . al-Tabari, ed de Goeje, see 
Index, c ArIb, ed de Goeje, p 9, 10, 12, 14-18, 
36; Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamil , ed Tornberg, vn 
31 1, 353. 368, 374 — 381 , al-Mas c udf, Kitab al - 
Tanbih wa ’ l-hhraf \ B G A, vm 374 — 376, 
de Goeje, Mem on e stir Us Carmathes du 
Bahrain ^ passim (K. V. Zeitersi f fn) 
ZINA 3 (a), fornication, 1 e any sexual 
inteicourse between persons who are not in a 
state of legal matrimony or concubinage To the 
pre-Islamic Arabs, zina 3 was not a sin but regarded 
in certain circumstances as an injury to the rights 
of property of a fellow-tribesman In the Kurban, 
however, appaiently under Jewish 01 Christian 
influence, warnings are uttered against zma 3 and 
chastity represented as a mark of the believer, 
e g Snra xvii 34, xxv 68; xxxiu. 30 Zina 3 is 
then dealt with more fully m Sura iv (probably 
of the period after the battle of Uhud in the 
yeai 3)* “(19) If your women be guilty of whoie- 
dom, then bring four witnesses against them from 
among yourselves* and if they bear witness to 
it, shut them up m their houses until death 
releases them or Allah gives them a way (20) 
Punish both of those among you who commit 
this sin; but if they repent and mend their ways, 
let them be* for Allah is the pardoner and the 
merciful . (29^ . (The believing slave-girls whom 
you marry) shall be chaste and modest and have 
no lovers”. Verse 20 is sometimes with less pro- 
bability referred to sodomy A new law was made 
as a result of c A 3 igha’s celebrated adventure in the 
year 6 in Sflra xxiv. . “(2) Scourge each of the 
fornicators with a hundred lashes and have no 
mercy upon them m Allah’s religion, if you believe 
in Allah and the last day ; a number of the believers 
shall attend their punishment. (3) The whoremonger 
shall only marry a whore or an idolatress and the 
whore shall only marry a whoremonger or an 


idolator Such marriages are forbidden to the 
believers”. Sflra iv. 30 must be later than the law 
in xxiv 2, of which it is a continuation* “But if 
after marriage they commit adultery then inflict upon 
them half the punishment of chaste (free married) 
women”. SHra xxxm 30 (probably dating from 
the last part of 5 A H ) refers to the punishment 
in the other world Sflra xxiv. 33 cannot be 
exactly dated but certainly Medlnese (“Force not 
your slave-girls to prostitution, if they wish to 
lemain chaste, from a desire for gain in this 
life ; if any one forces them, then after they 
have been compelled, Allah will be forgiving 
and merciful to them”) and Sflra lxv. I is also 
later (divorced women must not be dnven out 
of their houses during the c idda “unless they have 
committed proved adultery”) The so-called “verse 
of the stoning” is said to have been an original 
part of the Kur 3 5 n as it was acknowledged as such 
by the caliph ‘Omar u If a man and woman who by 
have reached years of discretion commit adultery, 
stone them in every case, as Allah’s punishment”. 
It is improbable that this verse is genuine, the 
tiaditions relating to it and the mention of c Omar 
are clearly tendencious, the stories that the Prophet 
punished by stoning are also unworthy of credence. 
This punishment, which must have entered Islam 
quite early, certainly comes from Jewish law (Deut 
xxii 22) as can still be seen in a hadtth Other 
traditions emphasise the rules of the Kurban and 
develop them, zina 3 is a very grave sin and not 
compatible with belief; profit from zina 3 and 
prostitution is unclean, sodomy etc are included 
under zina 3 , the flogging which remained as a 
punishment alongside of stoning is combined with 
a year’s banishment In the system of fikh and 
already in many traditions stoniDg and flogging 
are separated as hadd punishment for zina 3 in 
two categories of criminals, according as they 
are tnuhsan or not By mtihsan the law means 
in this case every individual who has reached years 
of discretion, is m possession of his faculties, is 
free and has had sexual intercourse in a legal 
marriage, they however always remain muhsan 
even after their marriage is dissolved; the distinction 
is therefore not based on any moral grounds. 
According toHanafls and Hanballs, both the guilty 
parties must fulfil these conditions; the Hanafls 
also demand that the muhsan should be a Muslim, 
while the Malikls consider neither of the punishments 
applicable to a non-Muslim The banishment for 
a year after the flogging is limited by the Malikls 
to the man, by the Hanafls left to the discretion 
of the imam. Slaves are punished with fifty lashes, 
and according to the §hafi c Is banishment for six 
months Zina 3 can only be proved by the evidence 
of four male, competent witnesses; as they must 
report all the details of the incident and, if their 
evidence is not sufficient, are liable to the hadd 
for kadhf [q v ], the hadd for zina 3 in practice 
can hardly ever be inflicted, unless the culprit 
himself confesses his guilt According to the Hanafls 
and Hanballs, this confession must also be made 
four times, and according to the general teaching 
can be withdrawn Marriage within the forbidden 
degrees is simply zina 3 as is rape, which caB also 
be regarded as doing bodily harm. If the husband 
kills the guilty couple in flagrante delicto he is 
not liable to punishment. In practice the place of 
the legal regulations was often taken by summary 
and usually secret action either by the authorities 
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or by the relatives of the guilty woman; m this 
case drowning was a common form of punishment. 

Bibliography , Lammens, Le Berceau de 
V /slam, p. 279, Noldeke-Schwally, Geschtchte 
des Qorans , 1 248 sqq . ; Wensinck, Handbook 
of Early Muhammadan Tradition , s. v. Zina 3 ; 
Juynboll, Hand buck des tslamischen Gesetzes , 
p. 301 sqq , do , Handleidtng 3 , p 305 sqq , 
Krcsmdrik, Beth age zur Beleuchtung des islami- 
tischen Stt afrtchts, in Z.D.M G ., lvm , p. 101 
sqq . ; Hughes, Dictionary of hlam y s. v adultery 
and fornication ; Lane, Manners and Customs 
of the Modern Egyptians , chap vii (end) and 
xui (towards the end) (Joseph Schacht) 
ZINDlK (pi. zanadika] abstract zandaka)^ the 
term used in Muslim criminal law to describe the 
heretic whose teaching becomes a danger to 
the state; this crime is liable to capital punish- 
ment (by the application of sGra v 37, xxvi 40, 
cf. B M M , 1909, ix 99 — 103) and to damnation 
'the Malikls think it useless to ask the culprit to 
-ecant [rstitaba] contrary to the Hanafls, takfir , often 
theoretical, is not so strong a term as zandaka ). 

The term was borrowed in the c Ir 5 k from the 
Iranian vocabulary of the Sasanian administration ; 
Schaeder, correcting Darmesteter, has shown that 
Mas c QdT (followed by Hudjwlrl) was right in saying 
that among the Mazdaeans, zandik was the heretic, 
ivho introduced a new gloss, an allegorical inter- 
pretation of a passage in the Awesta (cf in the 
ninth century, the zandik Abolish, studied by 
Barthdlemy; cf Mendkehrat , xxxvi 16; Shayast 
ne Shayast , vi 7); and more especially the 
Manichaean, follower of Mam (testimony of the 
Armenian writer on heresies Eznik, of the fifth 
century, transl Schmidt, p. 95), or, in a more 
restricted sense still, the follower of the Manichaean 
schismatic Mazdak (according to Kh w 5 rizml) 

The term being lr 5 man, A. Siddiqi has shown 
that we must reject the Aramaic etymology (zaddik) 
suggested by Bevan as well as the Greek (yvao-TtKOs) 
proposed by Vollers The word zmdik must have 
become arabicised in the mixed Arabo-Iraman 
society of the mawall Hamra of Hlra and Kufa 
(cf the exiling of the Mazdakis to Hira, in which 
we can see the explanation of the Shi c i gnosticism 
of KQfa in the following century) Indeed it appears 
for the first time m the c Ir 5 k in 125 (742) in 
connection with the execution of Dja c d b. Dirham , 
then from 167 (783) to 170 (786) as an official 
inquisition was instituted by the 'AbbSsid caliph 
under a special judge ( c arif ) ; it was then that 
BashshSr b Burd and Salih b. c Abd al-Kuddus 
were executed The term became a technical one 
and literary tradition designates three famous writers, 
Ibn al-Rawandi, TawhTdi and Ma*arrl, as the “three 
zanadika of Islam” But m general use, the term 
lost its precision and if the official definition of 
the zindlk (a dualist ascetic, then a Muslim who 
is secretly a Manichaean), according to the caliph 
Mahdf (Tabari, ed. de Goeje, lii. 588), is already 
carelessly applied to the three first men executed 
mentioned above, it is clear that it does not at 
all explain the psychology of the three “ zanadika 
of Islam”. In practice, the polemics of the conserva- 
tives *ldescribe as a zindlk or “free thinker” any 
one whose external profession of Islam seems to 
them not sufficiently sincere (cf. the poet Dj. S. 
ZahSwI in Baghdad or the critic Taha Husain m 
Cairo). This is the meaning in which it is already 
used by Ma c arrl in his Bisalat aUGhufran . The 


chief works representing this free, radical way of 
thinking have been brought to light by P Krans 
(Eraidjahrl, AbG c Is 5 Warrak, Ibn al-Rfiwandl, 
RazlJThughGrl); they are preserved m Isma'llitic 
refutations. 

The evolution of the term is explained by its 
political chaiacter; it brands the heresy which 
imperils the Muslim state (this is already clear in 
the trial of nl-Halladj); and as the only crime 
systematically punished by the Prophet himself 
by death had been sabb al-rasul , the jurists more 
and more made zandaka an intellectual rebellion 
insulting to the Prophet’s honour (cf. Ibn Taimlya 
and Ibn Hadjar al-Haitaml) 

The stages of this evolution can be brought 
closer together by summing up the definitions 
given of the word zandaka by the various 
Muslim schools. 

The Hanballs, accoiding to Khashish (d 253 = 
867), recognise five sects of zanadika : mu^attila^ 
who deny the creation and the Creator, reducing 
the world to an unstable mixtuie of the four 
elements; manawtya (Mamchaeans) and mazdaktya 
who are dualists; c abdaklya (vegetarian ImSml 
ascetics of Kufa, cf Massignon, Becuetl . . , 
p 11 — 12) and ruhaniya (four ecstatic sects, who 
seek to free themselves from the constraint of 
observances and laws by an amorous union of the 
soul with God, a union denounced as implying 
identity of nature between the Creator and his 
creatures, in it Sunni mystics like Rabah and 
RSbi c a are ranged alongside of an Imam! alchemist 
like Ibn Haiyan) Ibn Hanbal himself descries 
Djahm as a zindlk for having maintained that the 
spirit ( ruh ) is an immaterial emanation, therefore 
divine. 

The Malikls of the west (Spam and Moiocco) 
studied by Milliot and L^vi-Proven^al instituted 
trials for zandaka , especially foi “insults to the 
honour of the Prophet” (trial of Abu ’ 1 -Khair at 
Cordova in the reign of al-Hakam II, of Ibn 
Hatim al-Azdl at Toledo in 4<;7 (1064) and later 
of Ibn Zakur at FSs). Similarly the Hanafls, 
especially during the Ottoman empire (fatwas 
against the ShT c a, trial of Kabid in 934 (1527), 
cf NabulusI, Gh ayat al-Matlub. Pers MS , folio 77). 

As to the theologians, the Mu c tazills at first 
saw in zandaka an amorous devotion seeking 
liberation from obligatory duties (cf. Thumama, 
in al-Baghdgdl, Park , abbr and ed Hitti, p 105), 
then a tendency to the ibaha of the Khurramiya, 
GhazSli defines it as a tendency to atheism 

The Sufis were early persecuted as zanadika m 
view of their doctrine of the divine love (trial m 
the year 262 (875) of NGrl; execution of al- 
HallSdj); al-HallSdj (cf. Tawasln , v. 2) himself 
recognises in a curious psychological analysis that 
on the threshold of transforming union, mysticism 
obtains a feeling of identity with God, which is 
zandaka ( Ahhbar , N°. 52, p. 80*, 1 7). 

The moderate Shl c Is like to describe the extremist 
Shl c is, for an analogous reason, as zanadika (eman- 
ations that give union with the divine . da c wS ila 
* l-rububtya ) The Zaidl im 5 m KSsim is credited 
with the authorship of a refutation of the zindlk 
Ibn al-Mu^affa c [q. v ] which Guidi has edited 
and translated. 

Lastly, in his Fihrist (ed. Fliigel, p. 338), Ibn 
al-Nadlm has given a very heterogeneous list of 
zanSdika (the value of which is sometimes over- 
estimated, it is rather imaginative; G. Vajda is 
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preparing a critical study of this subject) ,yi which 
MarwSn II and the Barmecides are found alongside 
of Ism&'llis, like AbQ bhakir and JjjaihanL an 
Im5ml like Nashl 5 and an independent critu/like 
Abu c Is5 al-Warrajc [q. v.]. J 
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(Louis Massignon) 

ZINEJIRLl, a village in Northern Syria 
in the valley of the Kaiasu between the Amanos 
and the Kuid Dagh not fai from lslahiye. Near 
the village is a tell, the ruins of the old Aramaean 
town of ShanPal, the capital of the little North 
Syrian stale of Ya 3 di (Assyr. Yaudi). It was 
discovered in 1883 by Hamdy Bey, F v Luschan 
and O Puchstein and excavated in 1888, 1890 — 
1891, 1894 and 1902 by the Berlin Onenikoinitee 
under the leadership of K. Humann, F. v. Luschan 
and F. Winter with the co-operation of J. Euting 
and W. Koldewey. 

'lhe citadel of ShanPal was sui rounded by two 
concentric circular walls. In addition to reliefs, 
colossal lions and bulls, there were found at 
Zindjirl! and the adjoining tells of Gerfcin (Gerdjin; 
and Takhtal! Bunar several Aramaic inscriptions 
in old Canaamte script and a stele of Asarhaddon 
of Assyria from which we learn the names of 
several rulers of the ix*h and vm th centuries b. c 
of ShanFal-YaMij. namely Gabbaru, Bamahu, Khaiya. 
Sha J el, Kilamuwa, Karal, PanamUwa (Pa-namu) I, 
Barsui, Panamu II and Bairekub. lhe finds from 
Zindjirl! aie for the most part preserved in the 
Voiderasiatische Abteiiung of the State Museums 
in Berlin, the remainder are in the Museum in 
Stambul. 

In the Arab period there is no trace of Zindjirl! 
rulers unless we have a corruption of this name 
in that of the fortiess of Zandjlara (mentioned in 
al-Nuwairl, Pans fiibl. Nat., Ms. arab., N°. 1579) 


fol. 16 1*, quoted in Mufa^dal b. Abi ’1- Fads'll, 
Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks , ed. Blochet, in 
Patrol . Orient ., xiv. [1920J, 602, note 2). 
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(E. Honigmann) 

ZlRIDS, the name of two mediaeval 
dynasties of the Muslim west. 

1. ZIrids 01 BanD ZiRr, a Berber dynasty 
which held a part of Eastern Baibary from the 
end of the fourth (tenthj century to the middle 
of the sixth (xipbj phe Zinds were connected 
with the great confederation of the Sanhadja [q. v.] 
and led a settled existence in the central Maghrib. 
Ziil b Manad had founded A^hir [q. v.] in the 
mountains of litteil about 940. He made n the 
capital of his territory and a bulwark against the 
attacks of the Zenata Maghrawa [q. v.J, allies of 
the Umaiyads of Cordova. By their resistance to 
the Zenata, the Zinds rendered considerable service 
to the plans of the Fatimids of lfri^iya. Their 
most signal service was the relief of al-Mahdiya 
when it was besieged by the Kharidji agitator Abu 
Yazid The timely assistance which they rendered 
to the Fatimids on this and several other occasions 
was rewarded. When the Umaiyad caliph al-Mu c izz 
left lfrikiya for Egypt in 363 (973) he appointed 
Buluggln b Ziri governor of Ilrikiya and gave 
him by anticipatory investiture all the lands which 
he might conquer from the Zenata. 

Against these hereditary enemies the struggle 
was continued under Buluggln [cf. BULUK^In] 
who marched victoriously through the Maghrib 
and seized all the important towns with the ex- 
ception of Ceuta, under al-Mansur b. Buluggln 
(373 — 385 = 984 — 995) and under B&dls b. al- 
MansQr (385 — 406 = 995 — 1016). During the 
latter emir's reign took place the division of the 
Zinds into two kingdoms, one m the west went 
to the HammSdids who lived m the KaFa and 
the other in the east to the ZIrids with KairawSn 
as capital. An amicable arrangement regularising the 
division was made in 408(1017) under al-Mu c izz 
b. Bad Is [q. v.]. In spite of this loss of territory, 
eastern Barbary enjoyed an undeniable economic 
prosperity during the reign of al-Mu c izz (406-454 = 
1016-1062) which enabled the emir to enrich Kai- 
raw&n and Sabra, the official city, with very fine 
buildings (ceilings and maksUra of the great mosque 
of Kairawan). This wealth encouraged al-Mu c izz to 
cast off Fapraid suzerainty and to repudiate their 
doctrine which the people of lfrikiya had only 
accepted with great reluctance. The caligh m 
Cairo punished this secession by sending m 444 
(1052) against the rebels the Arab nomad tribes 
of the Banli HilSl and BanQ Sulaim [q. v.]. This 
was the great disaster. The open country was 
ruined completely; al-Mu c izz had to leave KairawSn 
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and seek refuge in al-Mahdlya. While the Arabs 
held the plains, the towns formed republics and 
independent little principalities. Al-Mu c izz’s son 
Tamlm (454 — 501 = 1062 — 1108) tried without 
much success to regain possession of his kingdom 
and to thwart the ambition of the HammSdids 
His successors were to continue this difficult task. 
What really gives interest to the later Zlrids, Tamlm 
b al-Mu c izz, Yahya b. Tamlm (501 — 509 = 
H08 — ill 6), c Ali b Yahya (509 — 515=1116 — 
1121), al-Hasan b. c Ali (515-563 = 1 121-1 167), 
is the maritime activity developed by these former 
landsmen now paialysed on the mainland and the 
repeated attempts made by them to retake the 
command of the sea from the Normans of Sicily 
This struggle which geneially took the form of 
piratical enterprises did not however end to the 
advantage of the Zinds. After an effort to come 
to an arrangement with the Normans, the emirs 
could not prevent the enemy raiding the coast of 
Ifrikiya and plundering the coast towns In 543 
(1148) al-Mahdlya was taken by George of Antioch 
Al-Hasan driven from his capital sought refuge 
at Bone, then in Algiers He was reinstated in 
al-Mahdlya by the Altnohad caliph c Abd al-Mu 3 min 
and spent eight years there before being again 
exiled, to die 111 obscunty in the extreme Maghrib 
in 5 6 3 (1167) 
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2 ZIrids OF Spain, a secondary branch 
of the Berber family of the Banu Zirl of 
Ifrikiya, who founded an independent prin- 
cipality with Granada as capital at the time 
of the dismemberment of the Umaiyad caliphate 
of Cordova 

The establishment in Spam of the Sanhadja 
Family had taken place only a few years previously 
It originated in the rebellion in Ifrikiya of the 
members of the family of the Zlrid princes Buluggin 
iod al-Mansur who had been deprived of their 
positions These malcontents gathered round one 
>f Zlrfs sons, ZSwi, who persuaded them to leave 
[frikiya They offered their services, which were 
it first welcomed, to the ‘Ami rid hafyib of Cor- 
lova, c Abd al-Mahk al-Muzaffar [q v.] ; accompanied 
3y numerous followers they went to Spam where 
hey soon played an important part m the 
Berber army raised by the ‘Amirids m which 
hey formed one of the mam elements When the 
'aliph SulaimSn al-Musta c in at the beginning of 
he (xith) century distributed lands to his 
mncipal auxiliaries, he gave the Banu Zirl the 
listnct of Elvira [q v.], the old capital of 
vhich was gradually being supplanted by Granada, 
1 town of quite recent foundation mainly peopled 
yj Jews. ZSwi b. Zirl without adopting the 


soveieigt. title at once began to act as an in- 
dependent ruler in Gianada. Taking up the cause 
of the pretender to the caliphate \Ali b. HammUd 
[q. vE, he inflicted on the supporters of another 
pietelder, c Abd al-Rahman akMurtada, m 407 
(1016 — 1017) a serious defeat in the region of 
Granada. His authouty was natuially stiengthened 
by this success, it is therefore all the more diffi- 
cult to explain the decision he soon took to 
abandon his principality and return to his native 
land of Ifrikiya. It was dictated no doubt by the 
ancient hatred, still alive in Spam, which had 
divided Africa into aDti-Fatimid Zenata and pro- 
F'atnmd Sanhadja The Zenata were daily gaining 
ground in Spam, where they occupied the moun- 
tainous region of the centre and west of Andalusia. 
Zawi however retook Kanawan with only a very 
small body of followers in 416 (1025). 

On the departure of Zawi b Ziii, his nephew 
Habbus b. Maksan assumed command of the 
Zlrids in Granada. He adopted a soveieign title, 
that of had/ib t and the honorific lakab of Saif al- 
Dawla He reigned for over 10 years until 429 
(1038) He concluded alliances with the petty 
neighbouring dynasties and at his death had in- 
creased his kingdom by the districts of Jaen [q v.] 
and Cabia He had entiusted the conduct of his 
kingdom to ajewish vizier, Samuel Ibn Nagh- 
zala, a thing unprecedented in Muslim Spain The 
fame of this viziei, not only an able minister, but 
author of many original works in Hebrew, spread 
far and in 1027 the Jews of Spam revived for 
him the princely title of naghtd. 

On the death of Habbus b. Maksan, power 
passed to his son Badls b Habbus, whose 
long reign marks the culminating point of Zirid 
power in Spain He began by inflicting a bloody 
defeat on the prince of Almeria, his former ally 
Zuhair [q v ] who lost his life in the battle fought 
in the pass of Alpuente (429) Emboldened by 
this success and by the victones which he won 
without difficulty over the tioops of the prince 
of Valencia and Seville, Badis b. Habbus threw 
off the suzerainty (at best only nominal) of the 
petty Hammudid caliph of Malaga and annexed 
his dominions (c 450=1058) The years following 
were marked by the anti-Berber policy of the 
Arab king of Seville, al-Mu c tadid [q v] Ibn 
c Abbad, who successfully annexed the little Berber 
kingdoms of Ronda [q v ], Jerez (Ar. Sharish [q v.]) 
and Acros As a result the power of the Arabs 
in Spain increased considerably and the only bloc 
of Berber resistance which was still really solid 
was that of the Sanhadja Zlrids of Granada. Badls 
could not help being disturbed by this advance 
of the c Abbadid kingdom m the east of Andalusia 
and at the same time by the increasingly marked 
signs of disaffection among his own Arab subjects. 
Badls in these unpropitious circumstances and against 
the advice of the vizier Samuel, whom he had 
retained on his accession, went to war with Seville, 
but without success. A Seville army led by the 
prince al-Mu c tamid was fortunately checked m its 
advance on Malaga. 

On the death of the vizier Samuel, his son 
Joseph succeeded him as Badls’s first minister. 
Unlike his father, the new vizier soon turned against 
himself not only the Arabs of the Zlnd kingdom 
but also the Berbers themselves, by his extravagance 
and the luxury with which he surrounded himself and 
the favours he bestowed on his co-religioni&ts. If 
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we may believe the Arab historians, his amVitions 
increasing, he had the heir presumptive of Badis 
poisoned, his son Buluggln, succeeded in excul- 
pating himself with his master and for a tine 
thought of cieating*a Jewish kingdom in Spjin 
foi his own advantage. He was in secret corre- 
spondence with the loid of Almena, Ibn Sumadih, 
and offered to surrender Granada to him, on 
condition that Almena became the capital of a 
Jewish principality of which he should be ruler. 
The reaction was inevitable and rapid. On the 
appeal of the Arab poet Abu Ishak al-llblri in 
a poem that became famous, a conspnacy was 
got up against the Jews of Granada and on 9 th 
Safar 459 (Dec 30, 1066) Joseph lbn Naghzala 
and 3,000 Gianada Jews weie massacied and 
their houses plundered. 

'lhe reign of Badis b. Habbus lasted till 466 
(1073) Gianada had now become an important 
city grouped around the citadel which stood on 
the west bank of the Darro, it had been built 
by Ilabbus b Maksan and enlaiged by Badis. 
r lhe lesidence of the lattei, according to local 
tradition, was called “house of the weathercock” 
[da? dik ( il-?th ) which is preseived in that of 
u casa del Gallo”. A budge over the Dano still 
called “Puente del Cadi” was built in 447 (1055) 
by the kadi of Granada c Aii b Muhammad b 
'lawba A mawla of Badis b Habbus, Mu^ammil, 
left his memorial in Granada in several public 
works also built in the Zirid period 

When Badis b. Habbus died, he left two giand- 
sons, T a m i m, then governor of Malaga, and C A b d 
Allah, the latter assumed power in Granada while 
his biother set up as an independent ruler in 
Malaga I his division was to be maintained till 
the end of the Zirid dynasty. Events were how- 
evei soon to move rapidly with the advance 
of Chustian arms lhe taking of Toledo [q v ] 
in 1085 by Alfonso VI was followed next year 
by the famous victory won by Yusuf b Tagh- 
fin at al-Zallaka [q. v ] in which Pamim and 
c Abd Allah took pait with their contingents When 
in 1090, \usuf returned to Spain, one of his first 
caies, after the failure of the siege of Aledo, was, 
on the advice of the kadi of Granada Abu Dja c far 
al-Kulai c i, to seize Granada and dethione "Abd 
Allah The latter abandoned by all had to go to 
the Almoiavid sultan who made him a pnsoner 
and soon afterwards dethroned his brother Tamim 
in Malaga c Abd Allah was exiled to AghmSt [q v] 
on the northern borders of the Moroccan Great 
Atlas. Tamim was forced to live in Marrakush 
wheie he died in 488 (1095) Almoravid gover- 
nor were installed at Granada and Malaga to 
mark the completeness of the fall of the Zirid 
dynasty in Spam 
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(E. LfcVI-PROVKNgAL) 

?IYA GOK ALP (Mehmbd ZiyX Bey), Tur- 
kish author and poet, sociologist 
and nationalist leader. Born m Diyarbekr m 
1875, from a family of Ottoman government 
officials, he attended the veterinary school in Con- 
stantinople; becoming compromised through his 
relations with the Revolutionary Committee, he 
was obliged to leave the capital, and return to 
his province. After the revolution of 1908 he 
figured among the members of the Union and 
Progiess Committee, took part in the Salonica 
Congress (1909), and began to spread his social 
and nationalist ideas through the review Ghencfo 
Kalemler , which was published m that city. From 
1912 he occupied the chair of Sociology at the 
University of Constantinople, was among Enwer 
Pasha’s supporters during the European war, and 
was exiled to Malta during the Allied occupation 
of Constantinople. 

In spring of 1921 he returned to Anatolia and 
remained a yeai at Diyarbekr, where he published 
the review Kucuk Med/?nu c a , he was then ap- 
pointed president of the “Iranslation and Com- 
position Committee” at Angola; he was among 
the heralds and supporters of the People's Party 
( Kh alk Eirkasi ), founded by Mustafa Kemal Pasha, 
and resumed his teaching at the University of Con- 
stantinople, where he died, still young, October 25, 
1924 His funeral, celebrated by the Great National 
Assembly of Angora, to which he belonged as 
member foi Constantinople, was a tribute from the 
whole nation to his memory. 

Ziya Gok Alp was a son of his times, and m 
a certain sense an anticipatoi of events, which his 
strong national feeling foresaw m examining the 
history of the people and the fortunes of the Ottoman 
Empire Especially after his death he was recog- 
nised as the father of Turkish nationalism. There 
is however an evolution in his thought from 1908 
to 1924, which bears a relation to the events in 
his country. From his early manifestation of a 
spirit of modernism and freedom, justified by 
t Abd al-Hamid’s tyranny, he passed, under the 
influence of books and of currents already domi- 
nating the westernized Turkish classes, to the 
preaching of Panturanism. 1 his programme appears 
m almost all his early works, it still prevails in 
the later, and is embodied especially in the poem 
Turan , published m 1914 m the collection JClzll 
Elrna , which ends with the lines. “The fatherland 
of the Turks is neither Turkey nor Turkest&n, 
our fatherland is a great and eternal country . 
TurSn”. Ziya Gok Alp dreamed of an Ottoman 
fatheiland, an Ottoman empire, comprising the 
provinces it still possessed in 1914, a Muslim 
empire with a constitutional Sultan, where Otto- 
mans would be preeminent politically and intel- 
lectually, and which would give rise to a new 
civilisation, capable of influencing the other peoples 
of Turkish race, and absorbing them to the point 
of creating an immense Turamc empire. These 
same ideas are poetically rendered in the p<j£zn 
Klill Elma , which gives the volume its title, and 
m the prose writings mentioned below. Prose and 
poetry, for ZiyS Gok Alp, are slightly different 
expressions of an identical idea. 

In his later years, after the loss of the Ottoman 
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Empire’s provinces, the writer’s hopes centred 
around Mu^afg Kemal’s form of democratic dictator- 
ship; the Fanturamc idea remains in the distance, 
as a far-away goal, and he tries to strengthen a pure 
Turkish nationalism, modernising and westernising * 
£iyS Gok Alp departs from the Edebtyat-t &edide 
school and opens the contemporary movement; 
he has, howevei, a singular individuality, which 
distinguishes him from his contemporaries and 
from his latest imitators In his works, which are 
the fruit of individual study and feeling, it is 
not difficult to discern the influence of Euiopean 
wnteis, especially French, whom he mentions, 
e. g the sociologists G. Tarde and E. Durkheim, 
and, in history, L Cahun. An interesting side of 
his literary activity is its simple and melodious form , 
some of his poems seem deliberately written with a 
pedagogical purpose, but they are inspired by strong 
feeling, and between the lines flash bold conceptions 
ZiyS Gok Alp is also one of the first, if not 
the first Turkish wuter to have perceived the 
importance of folk literature as a fount of in- 
spiration for a sincere national culture; in his 
works are also to be noticed mystical motives In 
language, he favours simplicity and a thoroughly 
Tuikish vocabulary and syntax. 

He was a supporter of modernisation in religious 
and social matters, in this he has been far sur- 
passed by recent turkish Reforms. 

Works. Ziya Gok Alp’s wntmgs are partly 
scattered m many Turkish reviews of the last 
20 years, some of which, like Ghendj Kalemler , 
Yeni Medjrnifa, and Turk Yutdu , received from 
him their special character Many of these articles 
have been reprinted in his chief works, which we 
enumeiate in chronological order 

I. c //;;/- 1 Id/tima f Dersleri (Constantinople 1329), 
2. Klzil Elrna , collected poems (Constantinople 
1 3 30), 3 Turkleshmek , Islamlashmak, Mu'astr- 
lashmak , eleven chapters in prose (Constantinople 
1918); 4. Yehi Hay at, collected poems (Constan- 
tinople 1918); 5 A /tin Iddk) fables, partly in 
prose and partly in verse (Constantinople 1339), 
6 Turk&uluyun Esaslarl , in prose, lengthy treatise 
on the principles and programme of lurkism (An- 
gola 1339); 7 Turk Turest , in prose, study of the 
Turks’ ancient beliefs and customs (Constantinople 
1339); Do ghru Yol , in prose, commentary upon 
the nine points of the People’s Party’s programme 
(Angora 1339), 9 Turk Medeniyeti Ta?rib}ii 
(Constantinople 1926). 
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1 . (E. Rossi) 

ZIYAD B. ABlHI, viceroy of the c Irafc. 
The sources call him sometimes son of Sumaiya 
or son of c Ubaid, sometimes son of Abu SutySn, 
most fiequently however Ibn Ablhi . a solution 
which can only be described as one of despair 
but it is the most non-committal of ail as regards 
historical truth. Paitisans and enemies of the 
Omaiyads have for different motives confused 
the genealogy of this individual as they pleased. 
Ziyad’s mother was bumaiya, a slave girl of 
a courtesan by profession, adds the anti-Omaiyad 
veision. Abu bulykn is said to have known her and 
thus would be explained the mystery of Ziyad’s being 
classed with the Omaiyad family. Whatever we may 
think of this, the young Ziyad mcoiporated in his 
person all the intelligence, aleitness and the 
strength of mind attributed to his kinsmen, the 
lhakafis. bettling in Basia with his veiy near 
relatives, the Aba Bakra [q v ], Ziyad eaily found 
himself attached as secretaty to the service of the 
fiist governors of the c lrajt. c Ali, becoming caliph, 
decided to make use of his talents and employed 
him on very delicate missions. Aftei the death 
of c Ali he attracted the attention of Mu 4 awiya 
The great Omaiyad was anxious to gain an auxiliary 
of this ability His fiist advances were rejected 
and Mu c awiya then resorted to a plan, which 
showed what this ruler was capable of when 
dynastic interests were at stake. This was the 
tslilhak , the official recognition of Ziyad as a son 
of AbU SufySn 

A little later, the caliph appointed his half- 
brother governor of Basra A central camp m 
which were being organised the forces destined 
to complete the eastern conquests collected from 
the most restless Bedum tribes whose turbulence 
constituted a continual threat of anarchy, the post 
at Basra demanded a man of the first rank. Mu c awiya 
intended to devote all his attention to the west 
of the caliphate. The discourse pronounced by 
ZiySd on his arrival in the mosque of Basra has 
remained celebrated m Arabic literature It is 
called the /tlm/ba batra?, the “truncated speech”, 
the orator having, we are told, begun ex abrupto. 
In it he developed his piogramme, announced the 
rigorous measures to which he would have recourse 
if necessary. Examples followed to show his threats 
were not mere words. Order, which none of his 
predecessors had been able to establish, soon 
reigned throughout the vast province of Basra. 
In return the caliph hastened to entrust Ziy&d 
with the government of Kufa also. This town, 
entirely c Alid in sympathies, could not after the 
death of c Ali be consoled for having lost the title 
and the advantages of capital of the caliphate. As 
he had done in Basra, Ziyad succeeded in restoring 
promptly in KQfa the prestige of the Omaiyad 
regime. 

Governor of all the Tr&fc and of the provinces 
depending on it m Arabia and eastern Asia, ZiySd 
was able to justify to the end of his life the un- 
limited confidence shown him by Mu'awiya. In 
the Arab historians, he shares with this sovereign 
the honour of being quoted as the typical states- 
man, guiding with an experienced hand, without 
a trace of effort, the reins of government, his ear 
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to the ground, his eye ever open for event j hap- 
pening in his immense viceioyalty. Annalists and 
collectors of aphorisms frequently hesitate between 
the two, when they do not quote both, to p<nnt 
a lesson of high politics, Ziyad is numbeied am§/ng 
the four dahtya , great statesmen, of the ceutury. 
The other three are Mu c awiya [q v ], al-Mughlra b 
Shu c ba [q.v.] and l Amr b al- c As [q. v.]. In Kufahe 
had to keep an eye on the c Alid meetings He came 
into conflict there with the agitator Hudjr b. c Adi 
[q v ], an eveiyday incident exaggerated out of 
all proportion by anti-Omaiyad tradition, especially 
by the Shi c a. To checkmate the c Alid opposition and 
that of the Aiab tribes settled in the c Irak, Ziyad 
had recouise to transplantation He moved 50,000 
Bedums to IGiurasan. He died of the plague at 
Kufa m 56 — 57. 

For our information about Ziyad we have to 
lely upon the historical school of the c Iiak The 
bias of the c Ii 5 k annalists, veiy hostile to Ziyad, 
is inclined to place his birth several years after 
the Hidjra, in order to be able to dispute his 
claim to the title of sahabt , Companion of the 
Prophet. As, on the other hand, he could not 
have been born long before the Hidjra we may 
ciedit him with being about 60 at his death The 
best testimony to Ziyad’s ability is seen in Mu c awiya’s 
decision to hand over to his charge the eastern 
half of the Arab empire, notonously the most diffi- 
cult to govern, the most rebellious against Omaiyad 
ideas. '1 he gieat manager of men, the active ruler, 
so strong-willed in the case of his own relatives, 
summoned Ziyad to assist him in the exercise of 
his power and imposed upon himself, so to speak, 
the obligation of not inteifeiing in the affairs of 
the TiSk in the lifetime of his lieutenant The 
constant favour, the loyal support given by Ziy 5 d 
to the Omaiyad dynasty are sufficient to explain 
the bitterness of the c Alid writers against the 
memory of the Thakafi statesman. 
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ZIYADAT ALLAH b. IBRAHIM. [See Aoh- 

LABIDES.] 

ZIYADI, a Ya man dynasty of 204 to 371 
(819 — 981) or 409 (1018) with capital in Zabid 
[q. v.] They were regarded as descendants of Ziyad 
b. Abihi [q. v ]. But as the latter’s genealogy is 
uncertain, so not even the name of the fathei 
of the founder of the dynasty, Muhammad, has 
been handed down with certainty 

The caliph Ma’mun was harassed by his uncle 
Ibrahim b al-Mahdl; at the same time tribes in 
the Yaman became rebellious. The fact that there 
were c Alid schemes afoot theie and indeed shortly 
before Ibrahim ai-£)jazzai, a brother of c Ali al- 
Rida [q. v.], had been plundering m San'a 3 , may 
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have decided the caliph to abandon completely 
his previous c Alid policy and to entrust the affairs 
of the Yaman to a member of the BanU Ziyad, 
whose hostility to the family of c AlI was well 
known, even if he had been himself m the service of 
the house of Umaiya A scion of the latter house 
was associated with Muhammad, as was Muhammad 
b. HSiun of the tube of Ta gh lib, whose descendants, 
the Banu Abi ‘A^Sma, held the office of l$ 5 di m 
Zabid during the whole lule of the Ziyadis and 
of the BanH Nadjah who followed them. The ex- 
ecution of all three men may have been already 
decided upon in the interests of c Abb 5 sid policy ; 
they nowb ecame its supporteis The ZiySdis always 
recognised the suzerainty of the c Abbasids. 

Accompanied by trustworthy Khurasan troops and 
cavalry and in particular supported by an able 
freedman Dja c far, Muhammad b . ZiySd was 
able to get a firm grasp on the coast, as far, it 
is said, as Shihr m Hadramawt The lords of the 
fortresses in the highlands, in Djanad and al- 
Mudhaikhira, recognised him. But m the interior 
of the highlands the Baghdad government continued 
to send special governors to San c a 3 until the Banu 
Ya c fur [q v ] made themselves independent there 
fiom 247 to 289 (859 — 901) The second ZiySdi, 
Ibrahim b. Muhammad (245-289 = 859-902), 
had to hand over Hadramawt and Djanad to Mu- 
hammad b Ya c fur, although in leturn for tribute The 
first interruption followed Ibrahim’s death While 
the possession of San c 5 3 alternated between Zaidl 
and Karmatian Shris, the latter under c All b. al- 
Fadl took possession not only of Djanad and al- 
Mudhaikhira but foi a tune of Zabid itself also. 
Neither the name nor the length of reign nor fate 
of the third Ziyadi is exactly known. The dynasty 
revived under Ibrahim’s other son Abu ’ 1 -L>jaish 
Ishak b. Ibrahim in his 80 years’ reign (c 291- 
371=904 — 981) About 350 (961) even the Ham- 
dam chief al-Dahh&k, then lord of San^, paid 
homage to him But m 379 (989) c Abd Allah b. 
Kahtan, who restored the power of the Banu 
Ya c fur for a shoit time, by taking and burning 
Zabid put an end to the dynasty of the ZiySdis. 

The actual ruler was by now no longer the 
young fifth Ziyadi, whose name also is uncertain, 
who followed Abu ’ 1 -Djaish, but the Abyssinian 
Marnluk vizier al-Husain b Salama, who 
was able again to save the land from catastrophe 
and secuied a fame which has lasted to this day 
by making pilgrim roads with mosques and ivells 
thiough the mountains and the plain. Of no 1m- 
poitance was the transfer of the title to a sixth 
minor Ziyadi, piobably Ibrahim II, as Ibn Salama 
was followed by his Mamluk Mardj&n as in- 
dependent vizier, who in turn divided the govern- 
ment between his two slaves Nadjah in the northern 
provinces and Nafls (or Anis) for the southern 
including the capital. The lattei seized the crown 
himself and had the young king and his aunt Hind 
immured alive (409 = 1018) It was however not 
he that founded a dynasty but Nadjah [q v.]. 

Bib It o gr a p hy see that of the ai tide ZABlD, 

especially Kay; also E. v Zambaur, Manuel de 

gettealogie el de chronologic , Hanover 1927, p. 1 15. 

(R. STROTHMANt^ 

ZIYANIDS. [See ZayXnids] 

ZIYANlYA, branch of the §h&dhill Order, 
has its headquarters at KenadfeS ; lists of the 
heads aie given by Rinn, loc cit Dupont and 
Coppolani, Confreries , p 498, and Cour, loc. cit.\ 
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he second work a specimen is given of the 
oma of mukaddam conferred by the head of 
order, with seal. Their practice is said to differ 
l those of the other ShSdhilis only in details; 

ordinary dptkr is repioduced by Rinn, loc cit.^ 
|.H, and consists in the repetition of certain 
tulae, a hundred, others a thousand times Their 
lality is the guiding and protection of caravans 
travellers against brigands; in Rian's time 
14) tt no trader would venture to send a con- 
ment of goods southwards” without having 
red protection m the form of a Ziyani rider 
mg a letter with the seal of a mukaddam , 
[ii the brigands would be afraid to offend, 
ce he calls them the pilots of the Sahara, 
h the same is said by A. Bernard, writing in 
( Le Maroc , p. 205). The community appears 
e little known outside French Africa, lists of 
zawiyab in Algeria with an account of their 
sion in Morocco are given by Depont and 
>olam, loc . ctt 

le order was founded by Muhammad b 
al-Rahman Ibn Abl Ziyan, died 1145 (1733) 
le R.M M, xn 360 — 379 and 571 — 590, A 
published in Fiench some extracts from a MS 
aphy called Taha?at al-Anfus wa 'l-Arwah 
xsmantya Ji Y- Tarika al-Ztya/iiya al-Shadhiliya , 
an abridgment of an earlier work. This is 
iy a recoid of miracles, but furnishes certain 
Is supplementing those collected by I„ Rinn, 
lbouts et Khouati (1884, p. 408 — 415) He 
born at Thatha near Kenadha (S W of 
g in Morocco), studied with Sldi Mubarak 
izza in Sidjdmasa and after his death went 
ez, where he studied for eight yeais under 
immad b. c Abd al-Kadir al-Fasi (died m6 = 
), Ahmad b al-Hadjdl (died 1109 = 1697), 
others, according to Rinn, he was expelled 
Fez by the emperor on the ground of sorcery, 
to lafilalt, where the mukaddam of the 
ya branch of the Shadhiliya admitted him to 
>rder, after which he made the pilgi image to 
a, and then on his leturn established himself 
enadha, where he founded a zawiya Besides 
ducmg some modifications into the Shadhili 
i, and acquiring a reputation for saintliness, 
ppears to have dug wells and oiganized ir- 
lon, his most celebrated miracle, which deter- 
d the future of his community, consisted in 
suppression of brigands His fame and talents 
:ted numerous visitors, who presently formed 
urishing colony. Like other Islamic saints, he 
the head of a family, and left the headship 
s order to his son 

Bibliography, given in the article 
_ (D. S Margoliouth) 

YARA (a.), visit, m the leligious sense the 
t to a holy place or to the tomb of 
mt, especially to Muhammad's tomb in the 
ue of al-Madina, which even under the Wah- 
rule is paid by those who perform the hadjdj 
,]. The ziy&ra paid to the tombs of the saints 
among the btda c which weie combated by 
immad b. c Abd al-WahhSb [cf wahhAbIya]. 
details cf W. R. van Diffelen, De leer der 
habieten , doctoral dissertation, Leyden 1927. 

the Wahhabis were not the first in Islam 
uestion the legality of visiting tombs, and of 
practices connected therewith, appears from 
natenals preserved m JkadltJi (cf. Wensinck, 
Tandbook of Early Muhammadan Tradition , 


s. v. ^>rkve[s]) and from later literature [cf. ibn 
taimIya]. (A, J. Wensinck) 

2IYARIDS, a dynasty of vassals of the 
Slmanids [q. v] which reigned over C lr5jc 
an< * Tabaristan, then over I^juidjSn from 
310 to 470 (928 — 1077) R took its name from 
Ziyar, father ot Wardan Shah luler of GllSn, who 
was the father of Mardawldj, its founder The 
following is the genealogical table. 


ZiyAr 


1. MardawIjqj 2. WashmgIr 

316-323 (928-935) 323-356 (935-967) 


Farhad 


3 BIsutDn j SAlar 

356-366 (967-976) 4. KabCs I 

Shams al-Ma c alI 
366-403 (976-1012) 


5. MInUcihr Dara (Iskandar) 

403-420 (1012-1029) | 

I I 

6 Anosha-RawAn 7. KAbUs II 

420-441 (1029-1049) c Unsur ai-Ma c alI 

441-462 (1049-1069) 

1 

8 . GIlan-ShAh 
462-470 (1069-1077) 


I. MardayvIiij, see the separate article. 

2 WasijmgIr, see the separate article. 

3 His son ZahIr ai.-Dawla Aba Mansur Bisutun 
made peace with Rukn al-Dawla, he died in 366 
(976) in the town of Djurdjan. 

4 Kabus I, see the separate article 

5 MInUcihr, by arrangement with C A la 3 al-Dawla, 
had returned to Raiy, there he was attacked by 
Sultan Mahmud who pursued him into the mountains 
but made peace on payment of 500,000 dinars 
and recognised Mahmud as his suzerain (420 = 
1029) I* was to this prince that the poet Mlnuchhrl 
[q v ] dedicated his early poems and from him 
he took his name 

6. Anosha-Rawan [cf Anusharwan] recognised 
the suzerainty of Mas c ud, son and successor of 
Mahmud; but in 433(1041 — 1042) he was attacked 
by T ughril Beg the Saldju^ who took Djurdjan 
from him. He shut himself up in a fortress where 
he died in 441 (1049). During his reign his uncle 
Dara, also called Iskandar, was governor of DjurdjSn 
and Tabaustan in the name of Sultan Mas c ud (c. 
426 = 1035) 

7. The son of DSra, KAbUs II c Unsur al-Ma c 5ll, 
son-in-law of Sultan Mahmud, accompanied the 
latter on his Indian campaigns He died on an 
expedition led by the emir FadlUn Abu ’1-Sowar 
of the dynasty of the Banu Shaddad against the 
Abkhaz, which ended disastrously in 462 (1069). 
He was the author of the Kabus-nama , a book 
of good advice addressed to his son Gilan-Shah, 
which was translated into German by Fr. v. Diez 
(Berlin 18 11) and into French by A. Querry 
(Pans 1886). 

8 His son GIlAn-ShAh reigned over the morn* 
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tamous country only, for Tughril Bey before parch- 
ing on Baghdad had occupied TabaristSn.* He was 
dethroned by Malik-Sfiah and died in 470 (1077). 

Farhad is given as the son of MardSwI^j kit 
his paternity is uncertain and he was not siTn- 
moned to succeed his* father 01 any of his cousms. 
In 414 (1023), when he must have been at least 
88, we find him a vassal ( mnk(a c ) in BorUdjird 
In 417 (1026) he accompanied c Ala 5 al-Dawla the 
KSkoyid on his campaign against the Kurds 
and remained his faithful ally. He fell in battle 
against the army of Sultan Mas c Ud (425 = 1034) 
Bibliography ibn al-Athlr, Kamil , ed. 
Tornberg, vin. 59, 139, 172, 195, 201, 207, 
226, 262, 276, 291, 333, 353, 378, 402, 41 1, 
426 sqq., 506, 519, ix. 8, 97, hi, 251, 262, 
284, 340; Ibn Miskawaih, in G. M 5 , v. 271, 

345 . 367, 435 W-\ 479 W, 572 i vi. 9, 33, 
55, 204, 270, 296 sqq. , Ibn Khaldun, Tdrikh, 
BulSlj, iv. 423, 432, 444, 497; Defr^mery, 
Samamdes , p. 130, 137, 247, 289; Ibn Isfandiyar, 
Hist, of Tabanstan , transl. Browne, p 202, 
205, 217, 220, 228, Zahii al-Dln, Geschichte 
von Tabanstan , ed. Dorn, p. 174, 196, 216, 
31 1, F Justi, Irantsches Namenbuch , p. 441 , 
Cl. Huart, Les Ziyartdes , in Mem . de 1 ' Acad 
des Inset, et Belles-Lettres , vol xln , Paris 1922. 

(Cl. Huari) 

ZOTT (pronounced Zstt in Damascus), the 
name of a people [cf. also NAWAZ]. The ety- 
mology is certain: zott> Pers djdt (for a similar 
change cf Pers. khdne “house” > Aiabic fehann 
“rhumb-line”). 

FirdawsI (d 1024) relates in his Shahnatne that 
BahramGur, king of Persia (420— 438 A. D), asked 
the king of India to send him 10,000 Lari, men 
and women, expert at playing the lute (transl 
Mohl, vi. 60 sq.) 

In his Geschichte der Petser und Ataber zur 
Zeit der Sasantden , transl. fiom the Arabic text 
of Tabari (829 — 923), Noldeke has full confidence 
in this tradition. De Goeje quotes his opinion and 
adds that there is no reason to suspect FirdawsPs 
statement (cf. the contraiy view expressed by John 
Sampson, The Dialect of the Gypsies of Wales , 
Oxford 1926, p 29, note 1, who wiongly regards 
the statements as pure legend) 

At an earlier date than the Persian poet, Baladhuii 
(d. 892) says that “the bayabidja [q v ] had been 
settled in the ports [of the Persian Gulf since] 
before Islam. It was the same with the Zott” (ed. 
de Goeje, p. 373, 1 . 2 infra). The historian 
Hamza al-Isfahanl (early tenth century) who, he 
tells us, “was very well acquainted with the history 
of the Sasfinids”, says the same thing (ed. and 
transl. by M. E Gottwaldt, p 55 text and p 40 
transl.) as FirdawsI who wrote half a century later. 

Many Zott had settled in the marshes between 
Wasit and Basra. In the reign of al-Ma 5 mQn (813- 
833) they were stiong enough to rise in open 
rebellion against the caliph's authority and cut 
communications between Basra and Baghdad, they 
only submitted m 834 on condition that their lives 
and property were spared (de Goeje, p 23 sq.). 

In his Me moire sur les migrations des Tstganes 
a travers I'Aste (Leyden 1903), de Goeje used these 
texts which he supplemented from the Lisan at- 
'Arab, the Ta$ all Artis and a number of Arab 
geographers. As the title of his Memoire shows, he 
follows the migrations of the gypsies through Asia, 
which I need not do here. We need only remember 
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that, according to Arabic and Persian texts, the Zo{t 
migrated for some reason or other from India into 
Persia and from Persia into Hither Asia and Europe. 

On the east coast of Madagascar there is a tribe 
called Ondzatst , generally written in Arabo-Malagasy 

j - > - 1 

06!, or The old pronunciation of 

the three forms is *on-dzatt . On - (pron. &•) is the 
Malagasy toneless article , dzSti , in modern Malagasy 
dzatsiy goes regularly back to an original * 4 }at (the 
change of -t>-tsi m a toneless final is regular). 
These are a people, whose ancestors came, they 
say, from beyond the sea. Although I have been 
in peisonal relations with them for several years, 
I have a feeling that they have not informed me 
fully about their manners and customs; they have 
always shown themselves reticent. Their Malagasy 
neighbours in the southeast say that the OndzStsi 
practise incest in secret. The identity of the forms 
Ondzatsi, JQjat and Zott is too complete to *be 
accidental; it is worth recording. 

The region in Asia in which the modern £)jats 
are mainly found is defined roughly as follows: in 
the north by the lower ranges of the Himalaya; 
in the west by the Indus, in the south by a line 
extending from Haidarabad (bindh) to Adjmlr and 
Bhopal, in the east by the Ganges. Beyond the 
Indus there are a fewDjats at Peshawar, in BalufcistSn 
and even west of the bulaiman lange. Finally m 
Kuman and the c Irak we have a mixed population 
of Djats and gypsies. There are some 50,000 more 
in Makr&n and Afghanistan (Kalika-Ranjan Qanungo, 
History of the fats, Calcutta 1925, 1 1). 

Bibliography' given in the article. 

(Gabriel Ferrand) 

ZUBAIDA Bint Dxa c far b. AbI Dia c far al- 
MansUk, Umm Pta c far, wife of the caliph 
Harun al-Rashid and mother of his successor 
Muhammad al-Amtn [q v ]. She was born m 1 45 
(762 — 763) and her real name was Amat al- c Aziz 
“the slave of the Almighty”, but on account of her 
youthful and fresh complexion she was nicknamed 
by her grandfathei, the caliph al- MansUr, zubatda 
(diminutive of zubda “cream”, “fresh butter” ; 
also the name of the marigold, Calendula ojffici - 
nahs). Her marriage with Harun was celebrated 
m 165 (781 — 782) and she died m Baghdad in 
Lfiumada I 216 (June — July 831). On account of 
her love of splendour, her liberality to poets and 
scholars and the public works carried out by her, 
she is little less famous than her husband. Among 
other things, she had an aqueduct ten miles long 
laid into Mecca, when it was suffering from a 
dreadful lack of water 

Bibliography Kitab al-Agkdnl , cf. Guidi, 
Tables alphabet tques , Ibn KliaUikfia, Wafaydt 
al-A'yan , ed. Wiistenfeld, N°. 241 (transl. by 
de blane, 1 532 sq), Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 
in., see Index; Ibn al-Athlr, ed. Tornberg, v. 
437 J vi > passim , Weil, Gesch der Chaltfen , 
11. I64, 182 . (K. V. ZBTTERSTfcEN) 

al-ZUBAIR b. al- c AWWAM b. Khuwailid 
b. Asad b. c Abd al-'Uzza b. Ku§aiy b. KilAb 
AbD c Abd Allah, with the surname of al-Havqgri 
(1. e. the Apostle, an Aethiopic loanword). His 
mother was §afiya bint c Abd al-Mut^alib, so that 
he was a cousin of Muhammad and a nephefr of 
Khadisija (bint Khuwailid). 

Ai-Zubair was one of the earliest converts to 
Islam; according to J tradition, he was the fifth 
who, while still a child, recognised Muhammad as a 
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prophet; he is also one of the ten to whom Paradise 
was promised by Muhammad. 

Of his wives Asma, the daughter of Abff Bakr, 
is renowned for her spartan attitude to her son 
*Abd Allah [q v.] Another son she bore him 
was c Urwa [q. v.]. The third of al-Zubair’s sons 
who also plays a part in the history of Islam, 
is Mus c ab [q v.]. Al-Zubair is said to have 
stuck to Muhammad undei hardships and to have 
taken part in the two hidjras to Abyssinia After 
the hidjra to Madina he was united m brother- 
hood with Ibn Mas c ud, or, according to other 
reports, with Talha or with Ka c b b. Malik. He 
further took part in all the great battles and 
campaigns during Muhammad’s career, being re- 
nowned for his gallantly Ills epithet al-Haivari 
(cf above) was given him by Muhammad on 
account of his sei vices as a spy in the conflict with 
the Kuiaiza [q. v.], with the words “Every prophet 
hac an apostle and my apostle is al-Zubair” Foi 
his attitude, exploits and death (the latter took 
place in the Battle of the Camel, at an age which 
is given with variations from 60 to 67) under the 
caliphate of Abu Bakr, c Umar and c Uthman, we 
may refer to the ait. ialha, because what is said 
of the latter holds also good of al-Zuban 

Tradition emphasises the high esteem in which 
Muhammad held him, by pointing to the fact that 
Muhammad in speaking to him, once made use 
of the formula fid aka abl wa-ummt. He obtained, 
it is said, special permission to wear silk For 
his testament, cf Ibn Sa c d, 111/1. 75 sqq . , Bukhari, 
Khurns , bab 13. 

Bib liog 7 ap hy Ibn Ishak, Sira , ed W u- 
stenfeld, index, Wal^idi, transl VVellhausen, 
Berlin 1882, index, \ a c kubf, ed Houtsma, in- 
dex; Tabari, ed de Loeje, indices, Ibn Sa e d, 
ed Sachau, 111/1 70 — 80, Baladhuu, ed de 

Goeje, index , M.is c udl, Murudj , ed Barbier de 
Meynard, general index, Ibn Hadjar aDAskalanl, 
Isaba , N°. 2774, Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-Ghaba , Cairo 
1286, 11 196 sqq The passages from Hadiih 

are registered in A J Wensinck, Handbook 
of Early Muh. 'Iradition, s v. — Sprengei, 
Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad , 1 , 
Berlin 1861, p 374 sq , 422 sqq , F. Buhl, 
Das Leben Muhammeds , Leipzig 1930, p 1 5 1, 
173, Caetani, Annalt , indexes in vols Ii/n., 
vi.; further vol. vn. §70; vm §374 sqq., ix., 
§30 — 225 passim , 616 — 690, A Mullei, Der 
Islam im Mo 7 gen- und Abendlatid , Beilin 1885, 
p. 306 sqq , Weil, Geschichte der Chahfen, index 
m vol m , W Muu, The Caliphate , ed Weir, 
index, G. Levi Della Vida, in R.S.O , vi 440 
sq , 448 sq. (A J. Wensinck) 

ZUBUR. [See ZabUr.] 

ZUHAIR b ABl SULMA RahTa b. Rabah 
b. Kurra al-MuzanI (the genealogy m Ibn Kutaiba 
is wrong, as it is frequently the case) was a n 
Arabic poet of the time before Islam 
and by native critics considered, togethei with 
Imru 3 al-Kais and al-Nabigha, as one of the three 
great poets of antiquity Though he was of the tribe 
of Muzaina, he was born among the tribe of c Abd 
AIL..1 b. QhalafSn and spent the whole of his life 
among them. His father Rabi c a had married a 
sister of a certain Ka c b b As c ad of the clan ot 
Murra b. c Awf b. Sa c d b DhubySn and had settled 
among them He left them owing to a quarrel 
over some plunder taken in a raid against the 
tribe of Taiyi 3 and took ujf his residence among 


| the kpid-red tribe of c Abd Allah b. Ghataffin. Here 
Zubair Was born and married his first wife, a sister 
of the poet Ba&hama b. al-Ghadli. This may be 
tfy a Umm c Awf whom he mentions in several of 
hij poems, and to whom he addressed a poem 
of' v regiet when he had divoiced hei. All children 
by this wife died in infancy. The second wife, 
Kabgha bint c Ammar, of the tube of c Abd Allah 
b Ghatafap, was the mother of his sons Ka c b, 
Bufljair and Salim. The first two were poets like 
their father and lived into the days of Islam, 
Budjair being an early convert, while Ka c b [q v ] 
had to atone foi his hostility to the Prophet by 
his celebiated poem, often called the Burda. The 
third son, Salim, died as a youth through falling 
from a hoise sent to his father as a present. 
Zuhair lived during the penod of the disastrous 
war between c Abs and Dhubyan, two clans of 
Ghatafan, called the wai of Dahis. His most 
celebrated poem, which has found a place m the 
collection of the Mu^allakdt, is in praise of the 
two chiefs of the tribe of Muria b. Ghatafan, al- 
Ilanth b. c Awf and Harnn b. Sinan Ihey had 
undertaken to pay the whole of the blood-money 
due to families in both clans foi those slam in 
the fratricidal stiuggle and even undertook a fuither 
payment when the action of al-Husain b Dam dam 
neaily doomed the treaty of peace to failure. In 
eailier poems Zuhau celebrates the father of one 
of these two chiefs, Sinan b Abl Haritha, and 
his Diwan also contains an elegy upon his death. 
His poems, as far as they are contained in the 
collections preserved, do not contain a single 
poem dealing with his own tribe of Muzaina, though 
his poems are perhaps preserved better than those 
of any other ancient Arabic poet. Nearly all his 
poems lefer to affairs of the tribe of Ghatafan or 
peisonal events There aie three poems concerning 
a slave and cattle robbed fiom him by al-Harilh 
b Warka 3 al-Saidawi of the tribe of Asad. Others 
are addiessed to various tribes with a view of 
deterung them from making laids against Ghata- 
fan, one is addressed to the tribe of lamim 
(Ahlwardt, N° 6), another to the Banff Shaiban 
(Ahlwardt, N°. 19) and another to the Banff 
Sulaim. There is also one poem addressed to the 
king of al-Hira, al-Nu c man b. al-Mundhir (Ahlwardt, 
N° 17), but according to al-AsmaT, it is not in the 
style of Zuhun and is by Sirma al-Ans 5 rl, a poet 
otherwise unknown. Two poems in the collections 
of his poetiy are also attributed to his son Ka c b 
(Tha c lab, N° 17 and 41) Of the foimei verses aie 
cited in the Ltsan al'Arab , and elsewhere sometimes 
in the name of one or the other. As Zuhair is stated 
to have been a man of wealth, we do not find in 
his Diwan poems in which he tries to obtain 
presents from rich persons. Native critics praise 
him for not indulging in undue piaise nor using 
uncommon words in his veises. In his poems we 
find also a pious strain which has by some modem 
cutics been assumed to be an indication of his 
being a Christian, but all we can assert, is, that 
probably he may have been influenced by Christian 
thought, which must have been not unknown in 
the Arabian steppe In Zuhair and his family we 
have an example of the art of poetry inherited 
for several generations, an instance which is by 
no means isolated in early Arabic poetry Zuhair 
is reputed to have been the rawi , transmitter of 
poetry, of Aws b. HajJjar, who in turn was rawi 
of Tufail al-GhanawIj but from several sources we 
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learn that he inherited the art from his,* ttother- 
m-law Bash^ma b. al-Qhadlr. As already stated, 
his two sons Ka c b and Budjair were poets; so his 
father had been before him, so was his sister Safcna 
(. ICitab al-Aghahi , tx *148) His grandsons Sa c Id ind 
c Uk:ba, surnamed al-Mudarrab, were also poetsf so 
were his great-grandsons c Amr b Sa c ld and al- 
SawwSr and ab c Awwam, sons of ‘Ukba The latter 
three had forsaken the desert and lived in al-Basra 
and with them the poetical talent seems to have 
died out in the family. The poems of Zuhair have 
come down to us, apart from the Mtfallaka , in three 
collections, the oldest by al-Sukkarl (died 275 = 
888) preserved in the unique MS Socin in the 
possession of the German Oriental Society, the 
recension by the KEfi grammarian Tha c lab (d. 291 = 
904) preserved in two manuscripts m the Escorial 
and two or three copies in Stambul and a third 
abbieviated text with the commentary of the Spanish 
scholar al-A c lam (d 476 = 1083). The printed 
editions all are based upon the latter, which is 
supposed to contain the text as edited by the 
Basuan grammarian al-Asma c f As the latter em- 
ployed methods which obscured the ancient tradition 
rather than elucidated it, by making selections, it 
is highly desirable that we should have a new 
edition of the poems of Zuhair based upon the 
two older recensions, which are in the spirit of 
the older school of Arabic scholars The work of 
K. Dyroff has only partly cleared the issue, especially 
as he did not recognise that we had two entncly 
different recensions in the texts which he used 

Bibliography. The various editions of the 
Mifallakat [q v ] , the Ditvans of the six ancient 
Arabic poets , ed Ahlwardt, London 1870, 
I.andbeig, Print cuts , vol 11 (contains the Diwan 
in the recension of al-A c lam), Leyden 1889 , 
K Dyroff, Zur Geschtchte der Ubei hefei un% des 
Zuhairdiwan r, Munich 1892, Ahlwardt, Be- 
merkungen uber dte Echtheit der alien ai abtschen 
Gedichte , Greifswald 1872, Tbn Ivutaiba, Kttab 
al-Shi c r 7 va ’ l-ShifaiTt* , ed de Goe]e, Levden 
1902 , Abu ’ 1 -Faradlj al-Isbahttnl, KitTib al-A gh atn . 
BGl&k, ix 146 — 158 and passim ; al-MarzubUni, ' 
al-Mitw ash shah, Cairo 134^, Djumahl, Tabakat 
al-ShtZarc l\ ed Hell, Leyden 1916; Cheikho, 
Poetes Chretiens , BairDt 1890, p. 510 — 595 
(contains abbreviated the text of the Kttcib 
al-Aghani and the Diwan in the recension of 
al-A c lam) 

The name of Zuhair is not uncommon among 
Arabic poets and as their verses are sometimes 
incorporated among the fragments added to the 
Diwan , as e g by Ahlwardt, a short notice of 
the most important may be added. 

Zuhair b DianXb b Hubal al-Kai/bT, also 
a poet of the time before Islam and belonging 
to a generation earlier than Zuhair b. Abl 
Sulm 5 . He is reckoned among the long-lived 
ones (mtfammaiUri) and as he is brought into 
contact with Kulaib Wa 5 il and Muhalhil he 
must have lived in the earlier part of the sixth 
century of the Christian era The accounts con- 
cerning his life are however so legendary that 
no reliance can be placed upon them. Also in 
his family the art of poetry was inherited for 
several generations and Abu ’ 1 -Faradj al-lsbah 5 nl 
enumerates several, the latest in date being 
perhaps al-Musaiyab b Rifall b. H 5 ri£h& b. 
DjanSb b Kais b ImnP al-Kais b. Abl Ejabir 
b. Zuhair b. EjanSb who in some verses, cited 


in the KitUb al-Aghani, boasts that one of the 
members of his family had slam Yazld b. al« 
Muhallab in 112 AH (A Citab al-Agfeanl, xxi. 
93 — 104; Mufaddaliydt , ed. Lyall, N°. 1 1 7); 

Zuhair b. DjadjjIma b. RawX^a al- c AbsI, 
one of the chiefs of the tribe of c Abs, was slain 
by Khalid b Kilab (< Nakctid \ p 384; Mufad- 
daily at, ed. Lyall, p 788; Kttab al-Aghani , x. 

12—17); 

Zuhair b. HarXm al-HudhalI, called al- 
Dakhil ( Carmina Hudsatlitarum , ed. Kosegarten, 
p- *63), 

Zuhair b c Auas al-Duba% better known by 
his nickname al-Musaiyab ( MufaddaliyUt , ed 
Lyall, N° 91); 

Zuhair b Mas c Ud al-DabrT ( r Kttab al-Tan - 
bih , by AbG c Ubaid al-Bakri, ed. SalihanI, 
N° 22). 

The native lexicons cite verses of all these 
poets (F Krenkow) 

ZUHAL, the planet Saturn Zuhal (without 
nunation) is derived from the Arabic root z-h-l 
“to remove”, the planet takes its name, according 
to the Tad; al-^Arus , from the fact that it is “far 
removed, m the seventh heaven”. Another name 
found in texts from Spain and N. W Africa is 
al-Mukatil “the warlike”, just as we have there 
al-Katib “the writer” alongside of the usual name 
c Utand for the planet Mercury (cf the note on 
al-Katib in the aiticle c utarid). 

In Sumerian, according to Kugler, the name of 
Saturn was Lu-ltm , in Accadian Lu-bat Sag-iA = 
Kaimanu ( Kewart)\ the latter is obviously the 
Source of the Hebrew name of the planet JV3 
Ktytin (Amos v 26) = and the modern Persian 

Kaiwan According to Maspero, Hist anc. des 
peuples de V Orient, Pans 1884, p 78, the Egyptians 
called Saturn Har-ka-her , 1 e the “Creator from 
above”, hut according to the same author in his Hist 
anc des peuples de V Orient classique , published 15 
years later, they called it Kahin (cf I.. M Antoniadi, 
I.'' astronomic egypt enne, Paris 1934, p 94) Achilles 
Tatius m his Isago^e, ch 17, mentions that the 
Egyptians called Saturn “star of Nemesis” (6 
N efxeaeax;), 1 e that it was sacred to the corresponding 
Egyptian deity. The Greek name of Saturn is <1 >a/v«v, 
“the brilliant”, also (but only in the later period) 
6 toO KpSvov atrnfp; the first name, according to 
Achilles Tatius, loc ctt , was also used m Egypt 
“in spite of the low degree of its brilliance”. The 
Latin name is stella Saturni or Saturnus. In the 
Talmud it is called Shabbetai . 

In Arab astronomy, Saturn (as in Pythagoras 
and Ptolemy) is placed in the seventh sphere 
( falak ) from within, which is also the outermost 
sphere of the planets; its inner surface is bounded 
by the sphere of Jupiter while its outer surface 
touches the sphere of the fixed stars The period 
of sidereal revolution of Saturn is, according to 
Kazwfnl, *Ad;<?ib, 29 years, 5 months and 6 days, 
a total of 10,750 days; this is about 9 days less 
than the true figure (10,759 days, 23 hours). Al- 
Battfinl (Opus asironomtcum s ed Nallino, ch 5 °) 
observes that the apparent diameters of the pTtnets 
in perigee and apogee are as i 7 : 5* 

From this he calculates, on a basis of the djptance 
of the apogee of lupiter which he — it being taken 
to be identical with the perigee distance of Saturn — 
had previously calculated to be 12,924 radii of 
the earth on a basis of successive reckonings by 
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inalogy [cf. AL-MU§HTARl], the distance of Saturn 
n apogee at 18,094 radii of the earth and from 
hese two data he gets the mean distance fiom the 
•arth as 15,509 radii of the earth. The actual 


geocetfrfc distance is about 14 times larger (224,000 
radii of the earth) The conesponding figures of 
other Arab writers foi the least, greatest and mean 
dUjtance of Saturn are given in the following table : 



Least distance 
(Perigee) 


Mea. 

distance 


1-BattSnI 

12,924 

radii 

of the 

earth 

157509 radii 

of the earth 

il-Fargham 

14,405 

7 ) 

77 77 

77 

*7,257$ 

77 

77 77 

77 

bn Rusta 

*4,187 

77 

77 77 

77 

*7,033$ 

77 

77 77 

77 

Jar Hfya 

12,400 

77 

77 7 ) 

77 

15,200 

77 

77 77 

77 

ndian 

(al-BlrUnl) 

Modern 

*3,733$ 

77 

77 77 

77 

*5,447$? 

224,000 

77 

77 77 

77 


Greatest distance 
(Afiogee) 

18,094 radii of the earth 


20, no 
19,880 
18,000 

17,161$? 


77 T> 7 ) 

77 7 ) 7 ) 

77 77 77 


for the authority for the above figuies and for 
he assumptions of the various authors regarding 
he magnitude of the earth’s radius, see the article 

IL-MUSHTARl) 

The apparent diameter of Saturn m mean distance 
s, according to al-Batt5nT, following Ptolemy and 
atei authors, ! /j 8 of the sun’s diametei From this he 
‘alculates with the help of the numerical value of the 
listance the true diameter at 47*. times the diameter 
>f the earth (modern 9,4 radii of the earth), this figure 
aised to the third power gives the volume of Saturn 
is 79 times that of the earth (modern 830 times) 
The motion of Saturn is represented, as in 
he Almagest, by four circles (“spheres” a flak') 
cf al-Batt&nT, Op astr , ch 31) The astronomical 
ables take for its mean daily sidereal motion the 
ralue 2' The greatest observed northern geocentric 
atitude is given by al-BattanT (ch. 47) as 3 0 2', 
he greatest southern at 3 0 5' (according to Ptolemy) 
Zuhal in astrology Zuhal is ruler of the 
Buyut al- Dj ady (Capncom, dayhouse) and al-Dalw 
Aquarius, nighthouse), also day-ruler of the third 
nuthallatha ( triquetrum ) consisting of al-DiawzU? 
Gemini), al-Mlzan (Libra) and al-Dalw, the night- 
uler of which is Mercury lie is also the com- 
Damon (skartk) of the ruler of the first m uthallatha. 
Hie has his 4 liai af (exaltation) in the 21 st degree 
in Pliny, Firmicus and the Hindu VarSLha-mihira 
‘rroneously in the 20th degree) of al-Mizan , his 
hubut (declination) m 21 0 of al-Hamal (Aries) 
\ccording to al-Kazwfni, t A<&a :> ib p 27, “the astro- 
ogers call Zuhal “the larger star of misfoitune” 
al-nahs al-akbar ), because its malevolent influence 
s greater than that of Mars (called al-nahs al - 
isghar) and they ascribe to it “devastation, ruin, 
jnef and cares” The Arab astronomers refei to 
Saturn and Mars together as al-Nahsan “the two 
slamets of misfortune” and contrast them with “the 
wo planets of good fortune”, Venus and Jupiter, 
il-Sa c dan [q. v ] In alchemy Zuhal means lead. 

Bibliography : see the articles c utarid 
and MiN'pAKA (Wiliy Hartner) 

ZUHARA, the planet Venus The Arabic 
lame comes from the root z-h-r “to shine, to 
lluminate” and is given on account of the extra- 
>rdmary brilliance of the planet In Sumerian it 
vas called (according to Kugler, Sternkunde und 
Sterndienst m Babel ), Ztb , in Accadian Dilbat 
[identical with A*A e<pecr m Hesychius, v 558) 
The Egyptians called it (according to Maspero, 
Hist, ^nc des peuples de V Orient classtque ) Bonn 
“bird”, and as evening star Uaiti and as morning 
star Ttu-nutiri . fMaspero, Hist . anc . des peuples 
ie Vfartcnt of 1884 gives Bennu evening star 
and DuSu as morning star. cf. E. M. Antoniadi, 
Vastronomie egypttenne , Pans 1934). According 
to Achilles Tatius, Isagoge , ch. 17, and Plutarch, 


’E peoroebs, ch 19, Venus was worshipped by the 
Egyptians and Greeks as the personified goddess 
of love (6 Tifc *A <ppo$lryfc; Aristotle also uses this 
term as well as 6 «'H potf) The Greek name 

of the planet is *E a<r<p6po$ or Quo-Qbpos (for Venus 
as morning star) we also find (in Plato Epinomis) 
*E er7rspo<; (evening star). Ibykus is said by Achilles 
Tatius to have contracted the two names 'EcocrQbpoq 
and ''EavrepOQ into one In I atm the planet is 
called Stella Veneris or simply Venus , Pliny 
( Hist Nat , 11. 8,6) fuither gives the synonyms 
Lucifer, Vesper , Hespeius (see this article in 
Pauly- Wissowa, Realenzyklopadte ), also Stella Iu - 
noms , matris deuni, Isidis In Peisian, Venus is 
called Nahid , in Hebrew Malhat ha-Shamayim . 
“Queen of the Heavens”. Helel ben Shahar , “the 
morning-star” (Is xiv. 12) is sometimes identified 
with Venus and sometimes also with the moon 
(= Arabic Hilal , “new moon”; in the text of the 
Bible however the reference can only be to the 
crescent of the old moon visible m the morning 
sky) or with the sun, the assumption that Mem 
(Is lxv 11) refeis to Venus is hardly tenable 
(cf B Sutei in Enc Jud , Vol 111. art , astronomil). 
The Talmud calls Venus Kochebet “star” or Noga 
“splendoui” or Kochab Noga 

Venus in astronomy The identity of the 
morning with the evening star was well known 
to the ancients — Babylonians, Egyptians and 
Greeks — and we very early find the same name 
applied to both appeaiances of this planet In 
Pythagoras, Ptolemy and the Arab astronomers, 
Venus occupies the third position from the centie 
(in the geocentuc system). Its sphere ( falak ) is 
bounded on the inner side by that of Meicury 
and on the outside by that of the spheie of the 
sun This arrangement was already familiar to the 
Egyptians (according to Dio Cassius, Hist Rom,, 
xxx vii 19), on the other hand Maciobius (Comm, 
m Sonin . Scip , 1. 19) gives the following older 
“Moon, Sun, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn”, 
but mentions immediately following — in a way 
that is not quite clear — that Mercury and Venus 
according to the Egyptians appear sometimes above 
and sometimes below the sun; it would certainly 
be going too far if we were to deduce from this 
passage alone that the Egyptians regarded these 
two planets as satellites of the sun and had broken 
down the geocentric system. The Babylonians 
moved Venus to the second innermost place 
Moon, Venus, Mercury, Sun, Mars etc. Plato 
( Ttmaeus and Epinomis) to the third in the order 
“Moon, Sun, Venus, Mercury, Mars etc.”, but 
according to Plutarch, De flac . philosophy 11. 15, 
Plato put Venus fourth : Moon, Sun, Mercury, 
Venus, Mars etc. (as above in Macrobius) 

The following table gives a view of the least, 
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mean and greatest distances of Venus *fr?m the cording to al-BlrUn!; ^n the last row we give for 
centre of the earth, expressed in terms of ihdn comparison the modem values (for .the references 
of the earth, according to al-Battani, al-FarghSni, and the length of the earth’s radius m the authors 
Ibn Rusta, Abraham bar Hiya, also for India, Ic- named see the articles al-mushtar! and c utXrid). 

Least distance | Mean distance Greatest distance 

{Perigee) {Apogee) 

al-Battani 166 radii of the earth 618 radii of the earth 1,070 radii of the earth 

al-FarghSnl 167 „ „ n „ 643^ „ „ „ » I>120 » » » <t 

Ibn Rusta 166 „ „ „ „ 622$ „ » » » ^°79 » n » » 

Bar Hiya 166 „ v r „ 623 » 1,080 „ r» n » 

Indian 256*^ „ „ „ ,, 675^ ,, „ „ ,, ^OQS^r n » r> 


(al-Birunl) 

Modern 6,500 „ „ „ „ 

The Arab values are only about l / 40 of the 
correct values; it should be obseived however 
that the figure of the proportion of the least to 
the greatest distance ( 2 /j 3 ) as given by al-Battanl, 
with the help of which the latter was calculated 
fiom the former, agrees remarkably with the modern 
figure Al-Battanl gives the apparent diameter of 
Venus in mean distance {Opus. Astr ., ed Nallino, 
ch 50) as 7,0 of the diameter of the sun, the 
true diameter of the sphere as 3 / 10 of the diameter 
of the earth (both fiom the Almagest ); from this 
the volume of Venus is calculated at l / 36 of the 
volume of the eaith (modern figures, proportion 
of diameter of Venus to that of the eaith = 0.97, 
proportion of the volumes = 091) 

The motion of Venus is represented like that 
of the other planets by Ptolemy by four circles 
(spheres, aflak) The inclination of the deferent 
measuies o° 10', that of the epicycle 2° 30' The 
maximum value of the obseived Northern or Southern 
latitudes is according to al-Battanl {Op. Astr , ch 47) 
8° 56' For the mean daily motion in anomaly 
the tables give o° 37'. This coi responds to a 
synodic period of revolution of 584 days, which 
agiees with the actual figure (The synodic penod 
of revolution of Venus was already known with 
consideiable accuiacy to the ancients, it is given 
as 587 days in A^syro-Babyloman texts). 

Venus in Astrology Zuhara is ruler {rabb) 
of the Buy ut al-Mizan (Libra, day-house) and 
a l- Thaw r (Taurus, night-house), also day-iuler of 
the second muthallatha {triquetrum), consisting 
of al-Thazvr , a l-* Ad hr a? (Vugo) and al- Dj ady 
(Capricomus) as well as day ruler of the fouith 
muthallatha {a l~Saratan, Cancer, al-Akrab, Scorpio 
and al-Hut, Pisces) Zuhaiahas its shar a/ {exa\ta.Uon) 
in 27 0 of al-Hut , its hubut (declination) in 2 7 0 
of al- c Adhr<f. _ The astrologers call it (according to 
al-KazwIm, Athar) “the smaller stai of good 
fortune”, al-Sa d al-Asghar , in contrast to al-Mush- 
tart (Jupiter), “the laiger star of good fortune”, 
al-Sd'd al^Akbar , the two auspicious planets are 
comprised under the term al-Sa c dan [q. v ] 

In alchemy al-Zuhara means copper. 

Bibliography'. See Bib l . to the articles 
c utXrid and mintaka are the articles al-mush- 
tarI and zuhal. (Willy Hariner) 

ZUHD, a technical term in Muslim 
mysticism, the virtue of a zahid (pi. zahtdun , 
zuhheid ; Sura xii. 20 seems very far from this 
meaning), abstinence* at first from sin, from 
what is superfluous, from all that estranges from 
God (this is the extreme that the Hanbalis admit), 
then abstinence from all perishable things by 
detachment of the heart (and here we enter into 
the mystic), complete asceticism, renunciation of 
all that is created. Thus the term zuhd \ taking 


40,500 ,, „ ,, „ 

the place of ntsk (its synonym m the older texts), 
cleaily means more not only than kandla (moderation 
and control of one’s desires), but also than ward‘d 
scrupulous abstention from the use of everything 
doubtful in law (a Hanball virtue) In arranging 
the gradation of the virtues, Misri notes that the 
“stage of ward brings one to zuhd ” which GhazUlI 
places after fakr and before tawakkul. 

It was in the second — third century that the 
conception of zuhd , deepened from Hasan al-Basii 
toDaiani, became fixed renunciation not only of 
diess, lodging, and pleasant food but also of women 
(Darani) Then intiospective analysis progressing 
with Muhasibl (and with the Malamatiya ), stress 
is laid on inner and subjective asceticism, renun- 
ciation of intentions and desires, which leads to 
the corcept of tawakkul . 

Interesting examples of zuhd taken from the 
biographies of the most illustrious Sufis will be 
found presented in an ironical and hostile way in 
Ibn al-DjawzI, and in the ShSdhili Ibn c Abb 5 d 
Rundi a carefully considered collection of cases 
of ascetic conscience On the question of borrowing 
by Islam of ascetic observances from Chnstiamty, 
Manichaeism or Hinduism, cf L Massignon, Essai 
sur les ongities du lezique technique , Pans 1922, 
p. 45 — 80 

Bibliography' Makkl, Kut al-Kulub , i. 
242 — 271; KhargushT, Tah'dhtb , MS Berlin, 
N° 2819, f 53b; Ku&hairl, Risala , p 67 (and 
Hartmann, Darstellung , s. v.), Hudjwlrl, Kashf 
al-Mah^ub^ transl Nicholson, index, s v., Gha- 
zall, Ihyd c Uliim aUDin , ed. 1322, lv. 154 — 
1 7 1 (r6sum6 by Asin Palacios, in M. F. Ch, 
vol vn [1914], p 82 — 84 and Tscheuschner, 
Gazalls Lehre von der Askese , 1 933 ); Ibn 
al-DjawzI. Tablis Iblis y ed. 1340, p. 312 — 31$ 
(Daiani), p 374 — 388; Ibn c ArabT, Fu(&h&e 
Makklya >, 111. 197; Ibn c Abbad Rundi, Rasdil \ 
lith. F2s (analysed by Asin Palacios, m Etudes 
Carmehtamesy April 1932, p 1 13-167 and in 
al-Andalus , Madrid, 1 , 1933, p. 7 — 79), cf. esp. 
p. 122; cf. L Massignon, Recuetl de textes in - 
edits, p 146 — 148 and p. 17 (for Misri). 

(Louis Massignon) 

al-ZUHRI, Muhammad b Muslim b c Ubaid 
Allah b c Abd Allah b ShihXb, known as 
Abfl Shihfib, a celebrated traditiomst, was 
born probably in 50 (670) or 51 — according to 
otheis, 56, 57, 58 — and received his nisba ^ 
member of the Meccan clan of Zuhra. His grand- 
father had fought at Badr on the side of the 
Kuraish against Muhammad and inflicted a wound 
on the Prophet *at Uhud; his father had been a 
partisan of c Abd Allah b. al-Zubair but the son 
'made his peace with? the Umaiyads. When still 
quite a youth, he had paid his respects to Mar*£n 
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(d 65 = 684) (Ibn Hadjaf, Tahdhib , ix. 445), 
and later wept to the court of c Abd al-Malik 
This had perhaps taken place before 73 (692), 
for according to al-Ya c ltUbI, 11. 313, c Abd al-Malik 
replied to the pious who protested against his 
prohibition of the pilgrimage to Mecca. “This 
al-Zuhrl transmits to you the utterance of the 
Prophet Id tu$hadd « * l-rihal * ila afdal * mtn 
thalathat 1 masadjid As a matter of fact, this 
alleged saying of the Prophet m which the mosques 
of Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem are given together 
as objects of pilgrimage, is quoted m the canomcal 
collections of Hadith with the isndd “al-Zuhri 
from Sa c Id b al-Musaiyab from Abu Huraira” (cf. 
Bukhari, Fadl al-Salat ft Masfyid Makka , bab 1; 
Abu Da wild, Mariastk , bab 94; Nasa 3 !, Masddjid^ 
b5b 10; Ahmad b. Hanbal, 11 234 and passim ), 
but in othei passages with another tsrtad in which 
alvSuhrl is not mentioned (e g Tnmidhl, Mawakttj 
bab 126; Ibn Madja, Ikama , bab 196; Ahmad b 
Hanbal, 111 7, 34, 45, 51, 64 and passim) Al- 

Zuhri’s teacher Sa c id b al-Musaiyab, from whom 
he got the hadith, had interpreted a dieam of 
c Abd Allah b al-Zubair as meaning the final victory 
of c Abd al-Malik and the reporter in Ibn Sa c d, 
v 91, 10 sqq himself tells how he hurried to 
Damascus to obtain the favour of c Abd al-Malik 
by bringing this news. It might be suggested that 
al-Zuhri had gone to Damascus filled with similar 
hopes to give the caliph the hadith, so useful 
to his cause, in the name of his teacher If 
Ya c kubPs story is worthy of belief, al-Zuhri must 
have brought the hadith to Damascus at latest 
in 73 (692), the year in which the anti-caliph fell, 
and could not have been more than 23 then This 
stay of al-Zuhri’s in Damascus, if it is historical at 
all, could only have been a temporary one ; his per- 
manent settlement in Damascus only took place 
at a considerably later date. He arrived there at 
a time when Ibn Asb c ath was m rebellion (Bukh5ri, 
Ta^rlkh, p 93), 1 e. 81=700 (see Wellhausen, 
Das arab Reich , p 145 sq ) — he had left Medina 
m dire necessity — and was introduced to the 
caliph by Kabisa b Dhu 3 aib, keepei of c Abd al- 
Malik’s seal. The latter is said to have asked 
Ibn al-Musaiyab about al-Zuhri — but if Ya c kubi’s 
story is true he must have known him long before 
— then paid al-Zuhri’s debts and alloted him a 
regular income Al-Zuhri was particulaily grateful to 
a grandson of c Ali’s, c Ali b al-Husain, because 
the latter had lifted from his conscience the weight 
laid on it by his having killed some one through 
negligence (Ibn Sa c d, v 158; Tabari, 111 2478); 
perhaps it was the feeling of gratitude to this 
c Alid that strengthened him when the caliph — 
according to some, Walid I, to others Hi§h5m — 
tried to extort from him the opinion that the un- 
named slanderer of c A 3 i§ha in SHra xxiv. 11 was 
c Ali Al-Zuhri insisted that the reference was to c Abd 
AllSh b Ubai 3 . A visit which al-Zuhri paid the caliph 
Walid I on the business of his cousin (Bukhaii, 
7 cfrikh^ p 104) seems to have given rise to a 
romantic story which puts the event in the reign 
at me caliph HishSm ( Fihnst , p 307, aI ). To the 
caliph Yazid II (101 — 105) who made him a judge 
al Zjuhrl also made himself useful by his knowledge 
of poetry (Kitab al-Aghdnt, iv ^8) His successor 
Hisham (105 — 125) entrusted al-Zuhri with the edu- 
cation of his sons and in conversation with him 
al-Zuhri once spoke critically of the prince al- Walid 
b. Vazid, the later Walid II. He decided to flee the 


country on the latter’s accession when he learned 
thaf some one had reported his words to the 
prpce. But al-Zuhri died before this could take place 
in 124 on his estate at AdSmS near Saghb. the 
po/ session of which, like mhny other things, he 
owed to the munificence of his royal patrons. 
Even after moving to Damascus, al-Zuhri used to 
make frequent and long visits to his native place; 
he was in the HidjSz as late as 1 19 (737) (Tabari, 
11 1635). 

As a result of his untinng enquiries among 
young and old, men and women, high and low, 
al-Zuhri collected vast masses of traditions and not 
only endeavoured to establish the sunna of the 
Prophet but also that of the Companions He is 
described as the first to fix hadith in writing; 
but this was only done under pressure from his 
sovereigns, in an utterance given by his pupil 
Ma c mar, he says “We had a disinclination to 
write down the knowledge, but these emirs 
forced us to do so” Unlike many of his teachers, 
who could only be brought to speak with difficulty, 
al-Zuhn was very ready to communicate his know- 
ledge to others, he even went so far as to allow his 
hearers who had copied down the traditions given 
by him, to transmit them again without we may 
examining their copies Among his teacheis even 
specially mention c Urwa b al-Zubair and Sa'id b. 
al-Musaiyab, for ten years he never left the latter’s 
side (Ibn Sa c d, 11/ii 131) When he had added 

his own knowledge to that of his teacheis, he 
was regarded as the most learned traditionist by 
latei generations. “What a man is al-Zuhri, would 
that he had not harmed himself by mtercouise 
with princes” saysMakhul Al-Zuhri’s interests were 
not entirely devoted to the transmission of hadith, 
he also dealt with chronology and was a cutic 
of poetry (see above ; cf also Fischer, Biographieen , 
p 71) He is also one of the chief authorities foi 
the Sira and was Ibn Ishak’s most impoitant 
teacher The latter, like al-Wakidl, Ibn Sa c d and 
Tabari, owes much of his information to al-Zuhri; 
in Tabari he also appears not infrequently as an 
authority for the events of the two first decades 
after the death of the Prophet. According to older 
authorities, he only wrote one book, a Kttab Nasab 
Kawmiht . Ha^jdji Khalifa is the first to credit 
him with a Kitab al-Ma ghazl, but it is cleai that 
al-Zuhri’s compilations were confined to collections 
of tiaditions, he did not write a regular book 
like his pupil Ibn Ishak In the stones traced to 
him he often gives his authorities but as fiequent- 
ly omits them; and when he gets fiom several 
authorities a record that agrees in essentials in 
all of them, he does not separate the different 
versions but makes one out of them, giving the 
names of all the authorities; this was the first 
modest attempt at an independent editing of the 
material transmitted 

Bibliography . Ibn Higham, pasrtm\ Ibn 
Kutaiba, Kttab al-Ma'-arif , p. 239; Wakidl, 
transl. Wellhausen, index, s v , Ibn Sa c d, 11/11 
135 sq. ; vir/ii. 157; Tabari, index, s v ; BukhSri, 
Ta'tikh, p. 93, 104, 144; Fischer, Biographieen 
von Gewdhrsmannern des Ibn Ishak , p 64 sqq.\ 
do., in Z D M G., xliv. 428 sqq ; Ibn KhalhkSn 
(Bulak), 1. 571 sqq ; Kitdb al-Agham . iv 48 sqq ; 
vi 103 ; viii. 89 sqq ; Nawawi, Tahdhib , ed. 
Wiistenfeld, p. 1 1 7 ; Ibn Ha(ijar al- c AsfcalanI, 
Tahdhib al-Tahdhib , ix. 445 sqq ; Goldziher, 
Muh . Studien , 11. 35 sqq., 196, 210 ; do., in 
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golden horse ( Pei-shi, ch. 97, fol. 3, where the 


Z.D.M.G., 1 . 474; Sachau, introduction t(^Ibn 
Sa c d, m/i., xni., xix. ; do., m M . 5 . 
vii. 11 sq. ; Flick, Muhammad Ibn Ishak, p. 9 
jyy., 28. • ( j. Horovitz) 

£UHURl NOr al-DIn Muhammad TurshIzI, 
a Persian poet of the school of Herfit, 
who lived for a long time in India and was as- 
sassinated in a using in the Deccan at the same 
time as his father m-law Malik of Kumm(i024 = 
1615, 1025 = 1616 or 1027 = 1618). -His poetry 
is not much esteemed in Persia but is admired in 
India as is especially his prose with its veiy florid 
phraseology His chief works are a D'nvan, Gul- 
zar-i Ibrahim , Khwan-i Khalil , Ruff at , Abdaliya , 
lithogiaphed several times in India, and a baki- 
name , “Book of the Cup-bearer”, dedicated to 
Burhan Nizam Shah II of Ahmadnagar (999 — 
1003 = 1590 — 1594) His works in prose have 
been annotated by Abu ’l-Yamln c Abd al-Razzak 
b. Muhammad Ishak Husain! Surat! (lithographed 
at Cawnpoie 1873). 

Bibliography . Lutf c All Beg, Atesh-kede , 
Bombay 1277, p 68 (numerous extiacts), E G. 
Browne, Hist of rets . Liter . in Modern Times , 
Cambridge 1924, p 234, 250, 253, 268, Eth6, 
GJ.P ., 11. 309; Kieu, Cat . Pets. Mss. British 
Museum , p. 678, 741, Sachau and Eth6, Bod - 
leian Catal ., 1 , Nis. 1076-1080; Ethe, Cat Pers 
Mss. India Ojfice ) Nrs. 1500-1514, Peitsch, Cat. 
Berlin , iv 909, 1006, Rosen, Mss persons , 

St. Peteisburg 1886, 111 264, Ivanow, Descriptive 
Cat., j>. 155. (Cl. IIuakt) 

ZULALI, a Persian poet at the court 
of Shah c Abbas 1 , born at Kh w ansar to the 
noith of Isfahan, died in 1024 (1615), wrote seven 
mathnawis which were collected after his death 
under the title Salh Saiyat a, u The seven Planets”, 
they include Mahmud u-Ayaz , begun in 1001 
(1592 — 1593), finished shortly bcfoie his death in 
1024 (1615), lithographed at Eucknow in 1290, 
Mai-khane “The Tavern” and Dhatra u-Khurshid 
“The Atom and the Sun” — Lutf All Beg ( Atesh - 
kede , p 139) mentions a poet of the same name, 
born at Herat. 

B 1 b hogr a p hy . Lutf c Ali Beg, Atedi-kede 
(no pagination, province of Fars), E. G Biowne, 
Hist, of Pers Liter, tn Modern Times (Cambridge 
1924), p. 252, Rieu, Cat Pers Mss British 
Museum , p. 677 — 678, Eth6, G.I.P , 11 219; 
Cat. Pers. Mss. India Office, Nis. 1494 — 1498; 
Bodleian Cat., Nrs. 1081 — 1084, Ivanow, De- 
scriptive Cat, p 318. (Cl. Huart) 

ZUN, an India n( ? ) deity, of whom there 
was a famous idol at Zamm-Dawar in the country 
of ZSbul, east of Sistan 

In 33 (654 — 55) c Abd al-Rahman b Samura, 
appointed governor of Sistan, arnved at Da war 
and laid siege to the hill of ZOn ( 'f^abal al-Zun) 
He entered the sanctuary of ZUn where there was 
an idol of gold with two rubies for eyes. c Abd 
al-Rahman cut off an arm and took away the 
rubies but left the remainder to the local marzubSn, 
saying that his only object was to show the 
impotence of the idol (BalSdhurl, p. 394). 

Marquait found m Chinese sources a mention 
of the temple of Deva Sun m the kingdom of 
Tso (= ZSbul) before which was placed the 
skeleton of an enormous fish through the ribs of 
which one could ride on horseback. The king of 
Tso wore a crown decoiated with the head of a 
fish in gold and sat on a throne adorned with a 


position of Tso is not well indicated). On the 
other hand, Christiali sources also mention a 
stronghold of T %ovv$ct$eep (Theoph&nes, Chrono - 
giaphy, ed. de Boor, p. 163) or of Zundaber 
( Vi ctons Tonnennensis chronica, Chron. minora , ed. 
Mommsen, 11 , 194). Marquart restores these names 
as *Zun-Dadhwar “ 2 un the Judge” and thus derives 
the name of the district of Zamin-Dawar (in Arabic 
Btlad Dawar) as well as that of king &QnbIl 
or Zunbll («**, in place of Rutbil given by al- 
Djawali^I, al-Mu^arrab, ed. Sachau, p. 73). 

The name of the god Zun (sometimes al-Zur) 
is mentioned m the Arab poets such as Humaid 
and Djarlr and it seems that there was another 
sanctuary of this Indian (*) deity in the c ha^, at 
Ubulla which w*as a port which traded with India 
(cf. Abu ’ 1 -Fath Nasi b. c Abd al-Rahman al- 
IskandarT, d in 560 [1164 — 1165], quoted in 
Ya^ut, 11. 960). According to the Lisan al^Arab, 
xv 11. 62, in Persian the name al-Zun is pronourffced 
2 un. Marquart locates the sanctuary of ZUn north 
of Hilmand, east of Bishlang. 

B t b ho gt aphy Marquart, Eransahr, p 39, 
289 (under Zabul) and do [with J J M Groot], 
Das Reich Zabul und der Gott Zun vom 6. — 9. 
Jaht hundert, in Festschrift E Sachau, Berlin 
1915, p. 248 — 292 (a work of prodigious 
eiudition and perspicacity), Markwart, A Cata- 
logue of the provincial Capitals of Eransahr, 

Rome 1931, p. 89. (V. Minorsky) 

ZUNNAR. In the form zunndra this word 
occurs in Aramaic ; m Syriac it is as old as Ephraem 
and means a girdle worn by monks. It comes 
obviously from a denvative of the Greek zdne 
In classical Arabic it denotes any girdle, espe- 
cially that worn by dhirnmi s, Christians, Jews, 
Magians, etc. (As a rule only one or two of the 
protected religions are named by our authorities 
but, unless the contrary is stated, it is to be as- 
sumed that the statements apply to all) In modern 
Arabic it means the locks of hair worn by Jews 
on the “corners of the head” (Lev xix. 27), in 
Persian the sacred thread of the Brahmans, and 
in Sufi poetry the external practices of religion. 
The zunnar was thick and it is usually distin- 
guished from mtn{aka. Ghiyar is also used as a 
synonym though properly it means the patch worn 
on the dress and not the belt. The Patriarch 
M 5 ramma (c. 26 = 647) is said to have bidden 
scholars wear the zunnar (Pat. Or. 13, 630). 

The imposition of this badge was commonly 
ascribed to c CJmar I, but it is not mentioned*in 
the early treaties. If these are later fabrications, 
the aigument against the early use of the zunnar 
is strengthened In 89 (708) the £)jar&djima bound 
themselves to wear Arab dress. So we must agree 
with the conclusion reached by Caetani : “I do 
not think it possible to accept the traditional 
statement that he ( c Umar) imposed on the con* 
quered the use of a distinctive dress”. Bar Hebraeus 
says that c Umar II vexed the Christians, forbidding 
them to ride on saddles and to wear the dress of 
soldiers, i.e. Arabs. It is also stated in the 
al-farid that he forbade Christians to wear turbans 
or to copy the dress of the Muslims m any way. 
H 5 run al-Rashld ordered the dffimmis m Baghdad 
to differ from the Muslims m dress and iuaftner 
of riding. Apparently then c Umar II forbade the 
dhimmis to copy Arab dress and HarBn introduced 
distinctive badges fpr them. Later the enforcement 
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of these rules depended on the temper of the 
ruler, were he caliph or governor. The colour 
peculiar to the dhimmi wasnhat of honey, yellow. 
In the time oY Mutawakkil they had to wear yellow 
scarves ( tailasan ) with belts, and two buttons on 
the tall cap {kalansuwa), and their slaves had to 
wear two yellow patches, one on the front and 
the other on the back of the outer garment. So 
Christians were called “spotted”. The colour of 
the cap was different from that worn by Muslims 
In Egypt yellow was at first the dhttnmV s colour, 
though blue is mentioned, but under al-Hakim 
the Copts wore black turbans and belts At one 
time he ordered the Christians to wear lound 
their necks crosses one cubit long and five rafts 
in weight and the Jews to weai black turbans 
and to carry billets of wood weighing five rath. 
He also commanded the Christians to weai crosses 
and the Jews bells m the baths. At times dJnmmt s 
were not allowed to wear the Persian jacket ( kitbd ) 
or turbans or silk clothes 

Other restrictions weie imposed on them. They 
might use ^ only a special kind of saddle, or one 
marked with two balls behind it, donkeys or 
mules and not horses. They had to cut their hair 
short on the forehead. When tnbute was due 
they were marked by a leaden seal on the wrist, 
this, it seems, was removed when the whole pay- 
ment was completed It is not possible to say 
whether all these regulations were in force at 
one time and all ovei the caliphate. 

Other meanings of the word will be found in 
the dictionaries. 

Bibliography al-Tabari, ed de Goeje, 
in. 712, 1389, 1419, Ibn c Abd al-Hakam, Futuk 
Misr , p 1 51, al-Kindi, Governors and Judges 
in Egypt, ed. Guest, p 390, 424, Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin, 
ed Popper, 11 64, MakrizI, Khitai Cairo 1270, 

1 76, 11 494 sqq , 498, Ibn c Abd Rabbihi, 

al-Ikd al-faiid , 11 339, al- Dj ahiz, al-Bayan , 

Cairo 1313, 1 41, Ibn c Asakir, Damascus 1329, 

1 178, Abu Yusuf Ya c kub, Kitab ahKharddj , 

Cairo 1302, p. 72, al-Abshlhi, ahMustafraf, 1. 
124, Ibn lyas, Tfrikh Misr , Cauo 1311, 1. 52, 
Dardir, Tafslr Khalit. 1. 398, Bar Hebraeus, 
Chron. Syr., Pans 1890, p. 1 1 7, 155, 204, 
595 } Syriac Chronicle ( Corp Script Christ Or , 
ser ill , vol 1 5), 1 307 , Baladhurl, Futuh ah 
Buldan , p 161; Caetani, Annali dell ’ Islam , 
»7 A.H., §§171, 174 ) 175, 2 3 A H., §835, 
von Kremer, Kulturgeschichte , 1 425, 11. 167; 
Mez, Renaissance des Is lams, p. 45 sqq., 54, 
6rowne, A Year among the Persians, p. 3 70; 
Ab !3 Salih, Churches of Egypt, transl , p 142. 

(A, S TriTTON) 

ZpRKHANA (f .), “house of strength”, the 
Persian gymnasium. 

There are zurkhana in many Persian towns and 
often also in several quarters of a laige town 
From the architectural point of view these gymna- 
siums recall an eastern bath lit by a skylight in 
the centre of the little dome. The arena {go*d) 
lies below the level of the floor. The super- 
intendent and the spectators take their places in 
nichAo cu t in the walls; sometimes there is a kind 
of gallery reserved for the public. 

Among the members of a zurkhana various 
degrees are distinguished: a no*ce “novice”, no**- 
k£&ste “beginner”, ft thlawdn “athlete”, mtydn-dar 
“referee and instructor” (usually the champion of 
the establishment), mordked “director” (also called 


koh.\ yfahSr) who conducts the exercises by beating 
a ».rum and reciting appropriate verses (the 

quatrains are called go he ko^ti). 

The wrestleis wear diawers ( long ) or short trow- 
seis of leather or some strong material ( tonoke ) 
on r which a hand is often Represented (that of 
c AIi ? ). These are suppoited by the strap of the 
belt with which the wrestlers catch one another 
(this is unknown in western wrestling). From the 
aim aie hung amulets against the evil eye and 
with the same object the mor£&ed burns seeds of 
wild lue ( sepand ). 

The progiamme at each performance begins with 
exeicises for suppleness and exercises with weights 
{sang) and with Indian clubs {mil). The wiesthng 
comes at the end of the performance, it goes on 
until one of the competitors touches the ground 
with his shoulder blades (setare-skomdr andakhtan . 
“is made to count the stars”). The wrestling is 
followed by exercises with a kind of bow on the 
cord of which are strung very heavy rings {kab- 
bada ); the bow is not drawn but is moved from 
side to side above the head 

The organisation of the zurkhana is marked by 
a very elaborate teimmology, by a spirit of chivaliy 
and by a strictly observed semi-religious ritual. 

In putting on or taking off the tonoke, the 
combatants embrace [cf sirwal]. Only the per- 
mitted blows may be used, the contest finished, 
the wrestleis touch their foreheads, the one who has 
been wiestling with the miyandar kisses his hand. 

Theie are a numbei of patron saints of wiest- 
ling whose names aie invoked The principal 
pation of wrestlers is Purya(?) Wall Among famous 
wrestlers, Husain Wa c iz mentions the Prophet who 
wrestled with Abu Hjahl, the imams Hasan and 
Husain, the gnostic Cdrtf) Mahmud Makbar (or 
Bukyar) and the Shaikh Sadr al-Dln Ibrahim Ha- 
mawl The same author distinguishes two kinds of 
wrestling kabd (or shahrT-w&z) in vogue in Khu- 
rasan and the c Irak and idtirdr (or dailam-waz) 
cultivated in Dailam and ShirwSn 

Wrestling is a noble exercise. In Niebuhr’s time 
the notables of Sh iraz devoted the mornings to 
it and their afternoons to riding A monument in 
the form of a lion used to be built on a cham- 
pion’s tomb 

The beginnings of wiestling in Persia go back 
to a very early period In the Shah-nama (ed 
Mohl, 111. 203 — 4 = Vulleis, 11. 1040) the heroes 
begin fighting by seizing one another’s hands 
{hami dast sudand bar ydk dtgar) and then grip- 
ping one another by the girdle {dawahi kamar). 
In Sa c di’s Gultslan , th£ old wrestler is represented 
as knowing 360 trickJ^cf. in Husain Wa c iz: 1081 = 
360 X 3 ) ? several other quotations m Canard. 

The organisation of the tiiikhana gives wrest- 
ling very special features. As M. Canard lightly 
points out, the zurkhana seems to have giown 
up out of the corporate movement and its 
special chivalry { futuwwa ). This movement is 
closely related to Shi c i mysticism In the course 
of a performance a collection ( cerdgh ) is taken 
twelve times m the name of each of the 12 
imams. It is worth noting that H. Wa c iz’s treatise 
is called Futuwwat-nama , cf. Thorning, Beitrage 
z. Kenntms d. islam. Vereinswesens, Berlin 1913 
and the articles futuwwa and sirwAl; Taeschner, 
Futuwwa-Studien, in Islamica , v , 1932, p. 285 — 
333; do., Die tslamischen Futuwwabunde , in Z.D , 
MG ; « 933 > P- 6 — 49 - 
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(V. Minorsky) 










